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75  Cents  per  Year 


Timely   Profit   Pointers   with    Potatoes 

How  to  Get  the  Extra  Bushels  Needed  to  Pay  Higher  Cost  of  Production 


The  cost  of  growing  potatoes  will  be  very  heavy 
this  year  because  of  the  high  prices  of  seed,  fertiliz- 
trs,  all  machinery  and  all  labor.  It  may  take  many 
bushels  per  acre  to  pay  the  increase  in  these  ex- 
penses over  those  of  other  seasons.  More  will  be 
needed  to  pay  the  usual  expenses.  It  will  take  an 
average  crop  an  I  much  better  than  average  prices 
to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  cash  ho  has  paid  out  and 
for  the  cash  he  miK^t  have  had  if  he  had  sold  his 
seed  potatoes  for  money  and  had  worked  out  with  his 
team.  If  he  has  any  not  profit  from  potato  growing 
it  must  come  from  the  bushels  grown  above  the  cost 
of  production. 

In  the  later  months  of   the  crop's  life,  several 
things  mav  happen  to  it  which  prevent  it  from  doing 
its  beat  and  all  O.auce  of  any  jTofit  vanishes.     Still 
worse,  there  often  goes  with  the  profit  part   of  the 
crop   the   amount  needed  to  pay   necessary  expenses 
and  the  farmer  must  pay  tho  loss  out  of  his  pocket. 
\ny  bad  injurv  to  the  roots  or  tops  of  the  potato 
plant   may  cut   down  the  yield  badly.     All  growers 
are  familiar  with  the  losses  caused  by 
the  common  striped  potato  buj,'  eating 
the    foliage.     It  is  a    hard    fact   which 
growers  seldom  re.ili/e,  that  they  them- 
selves   often    do    far   more    damage    to 
the   growing   crop  by   careless   cultiva- 
tion than  is  caused  by  the  bugs.     Stir- 
ring the  soil  to  kill  weeds  and  to  form 
n  surface  mulch  to  prevent  evaporation 
greatly  increases  the  yield  if  done  be- 
fore  planting   or  while   the   plants  arc 
small.     But  the   same  tool   which  kills 
a   weed   can   do   severe   damage   to  the 
more     delicate     potato     plants.       The 
weed   grows   in    the  field   because   it   is 
tough  and  hardy,  the  survivor  of  many 
kinds   of   weeds   which  have   grown   in 
past  years.     The  potato  is  only  in  the 
field  by    the    favor   of    man.     It    is    a 
plant    so    tender   that    it    would    never 
bo  found  in  a  state  of  nature. 

While    the    present    potato    is    de- 
scended   from    wild    ancestors,    it    has 
been  so    changed  by  the  hand   of  man 
that    it    has   lost   all    the    hardiness   it 
ever  possessed.     Now  it  is  even  weak- 
er than  the   other  crops  grown   on  the 
farm.      While    the    potato    can    stand 
considerable     rough     treatment     in     its 
early  life,  it  is  because  it  is  then  still 
attached  to  the  parent  seed  piece  and 
drawing    its    nourishment    mainly   from 
it.     When  later  it  must  depend  on  its 
own   resources,   its    root   system    is   far 
weaker  than  those  of  other  farm  crops 
and   less   able  to    support   it   when    in- 
jured.    We  live  in  a  country  which  has 
a  climate  hot  enough  to  be  adapted  to 
the   growth  of  com.     The  potato  does 
its    best    in    northern    Europe    and    in 
those    parts     of    northeastern     United 
States     and    of    Canada    nearest    the 
cold    ocean    currents   from    the    Arctic 
Ocean.     In   nearly  every   summer  over 
most    of    the    United    States    the    heat 
rises    to    a    point    where    the    growing 
.potato  plant  begins  to  suffer  from  its 
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only  come  thru  the  roots  from  the  soil  nsoisture.  U 
the  roots  are  cut,  the  plant  keeps  giving  off  water 
just  the  same.  When  the  summer  is  wet  and  cool, 
the  plants  may  not  suffer  badly  because  the  remain- 
effects  Southern  growers  dodge  this  time  to  a  i„g  roots  may  get  water  enough.  But  if  the  weather 
;::r-extent  by  Rowing  Po-es  ^n  t^J-^  JL^^^^r  Xr^U^P^nl^t "  ^^ 
-i"l  "en^d-r  tt"lir:f%hJ  p^;;:  mL:  :"  :..  of  the  ...er  in  the  structure  of  the  plant^ 
wl^en  heTlant  is  blossoming  and  setting  the  tuhors  It  begins  to  wiit,  first  at  the  tips  and  edges  of  the 
Tvhen  the  plant  IS  D  j  processes    is    leaves,   which   causes   the    trouble    to   be    called    tip- 

..vhich    make    Its    ""P-      ^ach  P  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^   .^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^   ^y^^^^^ 

,uite    exhausting   tc^^he   crop.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^     ^  ^^^ 

'^ow   if   the   grower   "lays   by"   the    crop   from  neighV.nr's  nine-acre  field  dT  potatoes  which  was  all 

f  rtWrcuivaUon  by  going  thru  the  row  with  one  ridged   except    onchalf   acre.     The  yield   where    not 

f     ho     a^^^          f"^^^^^                       tools   in  use,  he  is  ridged    was    exactly    double    that    of    the    ".daoining 

cLtain  to  Tut  moic  or  less  oi  the  roots.     The  extent  xidged  rows,  beiu,  100  bushelsper  acre  where  rxdged 

J!  ^u      •    •.,,,  f«  ••ho  nlant«i  and  the  final   reduction  and  20O  where  left  alone. 

i„  V Lid  a°p"."     c'f  t 'cteX     II  on  the  an,».nt  CuUiva.io.    „.„,.    .t.„    bef„r»    the    pi...    root, 

m  y,M  J^P""!'  "»  '""^                                  ^j.^^^k  ^     i„  j„  an  the  u,  por  „.n.    If  the  grower  will  watch 

?Lrwh-  h"i.    .v   r  reeove?,      Th'e  Lv„  arc  eoa-    earcfuH,.  he  will   nnti,,-  that   all   a,    onoe   the   roM, 

trtWilg    rtaJ  amounts  of  ,a^^^  whi.h  have  prevh.nsl,   ....ne.l   to   be   -->T  go.n^: 

stantiy  givmi,  uji  i<*  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^.^  suddenly  seemeil  to  be  de- 

ve-loping    mainly    in    the    surface    soil, 
spreaMng  across  from  row  to  row,   .•.■i';h 
long  vertical   roots  hanging  down   from 
these  horizontal  roots  to  more  complete- 
ly fill  the  soil.     When  these  roots  start 
to  fiP  the  rows  it  is  a  sure  sign  to  the     • 
grower    that   it    is    time    to   stop    culti- 
vation   because    in    most    years    it    will 
do   more   harm   than  good.     The  weeds 
should   all   be  killed  by  this  time   and 
careful  scientific  experiments  in  the  last 
few  years  have  shown  that  little  water 
evaporates    from    the    soil    after    the 
plant  roots  get  a  gotnl  spread. 
Insect  Pests 
I*otato  Bugs. — Two   insects  are   al- 
most always  present  and  ready  to  cause 
loss  i-nless  kept  in  cheek.     The  striped 
potato   bng  is   easy  to   kill   if   handled 
rightly.     If  the  field  is  closely  watched 
and  poison  applied  just  as  soon  as  the 
tiny  bugs  have  hatched  from  the  eggs, 
they    can    not    move    around    much    to 
find   spots  free   from  poison.     Being   so 
small,  a  little  poison   is   fal>al.     When 
they    have    had    time   to    grow    it    is   a 
common   saying  with  old   farmers  that 
"Pig   buRS    only   get    fst    on    poison". 
The  best   poison   to  use   is   Paris  green 
if    bordeaux    mixture    is    also    applied. 
That  is  because  Paris  green  acts  quick- 
er   and   more    sure  than    other    poisons, 
is     iheaper,     sticks    better     with     bor^ 
deanx  and  is  perfectly  safe  when  used 
Avith  bordeaux,  because  the  lime  in  the 
combination   prevents  the  leaf  burning 
which    is    Mable    to    occur   when    Paris 
frre.-n     is    applied    alone    with    water. 
Where  bordeaux   is   not   used,  arsenate 
of   lead   should   be  the   poison    used,  as 
it  is  safer  than  Paris  green  with  water. 
With     bordeaux    I    only    use    one-half 
j.ounil    of    Paris    green    per    acre,    but 
several   times  that  amount   of  arsenate 
of    lead    is    needed.      When     the    first 
brood    of   bugs    ia    killed   as    soon    as 
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hatched    thorc    is   seldom    much   trouble    with   later    working  and  easy  on  the  team.     Rake  teeth  can  be    hardy  sort  and  the  crop  started  well.    Last  year  the 
hatch  d,  ^^^^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^.^g  ^^  ^,^^j^  pj^^  ^^^  ^^,y         d.     The  second 


Flea    Beetle.-The    other    common    insect    is    the  machine  to  drag  the  tops  away  fron.  in  front  of  the  one  showed  signs  of  paleness  and  ^^f  ^  7«^-     " 

commol    little    black    flea-beetle.      This    does    much  wheels  when  spraying,  one  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  tested   the  soil  from   one   o     these   plots  and   found 

mo  e   in     ^tha,    is  generally  known.     Unlike  the  wheel.    The  teeth  are  raised  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  that   it   would   r.c.uire   another   ton   of  g-und   hme^ 

potato  Tg    it    does    n^t    eat    up    entire    leaves    but,  and  for  the  road.  stone    to   make    n    safely   alkahne    and    suitable    fo 

potato    bug    It    uoes    noi  ui ^  ^   ^  ^.^^  ^^   ^^^^^  alfalfa.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  some  farmers 


up    entire    leaves    but,    and  for  the  road. 

instead     makes   a  lar^re   nuinl)er  of   small    holes,  the  The  pump  of  the   future  sprayers  wi  _  ^    ,^  ,^  i     ^       -i. 

instead,   makes  .e  ^^^    ,^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  „^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^.^^  requirement  of  alfalfa  on  upland  soil 

ore   while   delivering  enough   spray  ma-  In  the  summer  of  1913  I  found  an  excellent  small 

oat    every   leaf    on    every    plant,  alfalfa  plot   on   well   drained  soil  laid  down   in    the 


combined    area    'f   which    is   large    c 

serious  damage.     No  kind   of  poison   will  kill   these    i)ounds  or  m 


Plant  Diseases  than  half  as  larg..-  as  mine.  •,,.,.                  u-  i       .An 

Late  Blight -The    dreaded   late    blight    and  rot  late  blight  attacl.s  will  come,  but  when  it  does  come  was  plowed   up  and   planted   to  corn  which   made   a 

disease  does  tot  come  everv  vear  but  may  be  looked  as  severe  as  the  attacks  of  1912  and  1915  only  the  famous  crop  on  the  remains  o     the  a  falfa. 

f  r  in      u    or   tw     vears   m.t    of   everv   four   in   the  best  spraying  will  prevent  heavy  losses.     And  such  On  one  o     my  scouting  trips  I  discovered  a  s  u- 

north  a    eni  V     ted   States.     A  long  period  of  wet  spraying  will  tun  these  losses  into  large  profits.  dent   of  alfalfa  who   was   about   ready   to    make    his 

TeathTr  h    luh      U  .ust  or  September  is  certain  to -cond    attempt    on    the    same    ground       He    wanted 

weathii    HI  .nin,  au^usi  m        1                         „.p^fi,p .                »  ir    ir        •                T  T-11      n  ad^i'^e   about    how    to   succeed   with    the    crop,   after 

r.e^:r"  T,,r.r;:,:rr:o<:n'":n;;.,r,, .  r  ^rt ;    Aiwfa  m  a  hji  County  ..avm.  „,ade  .„» ,»...  ..h„.  ,....  n^. ... 

aiseasi.      ini         .                                       .                                                                      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  time?"  I  inquired.     "About  a  ton 

''    T'n^oes"itt^^ood^o's;:  rlfter     he  dt            The    farmers    of    Broome    County,    X.    Y.,    have  probably,"   was   the   reply.     "Then   you  had  better 

:rts    hac"to^  ^Wn    an    interest    in    alfalfa    culture    for    several  .pply  .ore,"  I  said      He  did  so,  and  .o..d  the  seed 

ease    nas            un  c          t,         ^^^^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^^  spravin-r  years  past.     Not  a  few   have  tried  to  woo  this  shy  in  August  to  avoid  the  early  weed  crop.     Next  spring 

of  the  bordeaux  over'  the  maiden    without    success.      The    largest    grower    of  he   was  a  bit    discouraged.     The   hens   had  pastured 

surface  of  every  leaf 

is    left    in    tiny    particles    all    over 

spraying  has  beeu  well  done 


the  spray  can  no*  reach  it. 

IS  to  distribute  a  thin    ^^' ^^^ '^^   '^" ^^^.^^^"^^^^^^^^  '^^^^^^^  i„  the  county  began  to  cultivate  it  on  land  on  one  end  of  his  acre,  and  high  water  had  reached 

the    leaf    if    the  that  had  been  well  limed  with  the  waste  lime  from  a  corner  of  the  other  end,  but  to  my  way  of  think- 

\  very  small  amount  the  sugar  beet   factory  adjoining  his  farm.  He  sue-  ing,  the  middle  of  the  plot  looked  healthy  and  the 

of  the  ;opper   0*  the   bordeaux   mixture    in   solution  ceeded  without  realizing  why,  but  when  he  tried  to  plants    numerous    enough     for    a    successful    stand. 

Ui    luc   K   II         .  "Don't  plow  it  up,      I  pleaded. 


will  instantly  kill  a  blight  germ, 
and  the  dew  and  rain  dissolve 
enough  of  it  to  perfectly  pro- 
tect every  sprayed  leaf. 

The  blight  germs  come  to 
the  plants  thru  the  air  from  a 
few  plants  which  have  had  the 
disease  carried  over  winter  in 
the  seed,  or  from  a  neifhbor's 
field.  If  every  leaf  could  be 
sprayed  all  the  time  there  would 
be  no  blight.  Of  course  the  po- 
tato plant  is  constantly  grow- 
ing and  new  leaves  form  every 
day.  If  these  are  left  unspray- 
ed  the  blight  may  come,  produce 
a  new  crop  of  millions  of  germs, 
and  the  germs  which  fall  on 
the  ground  will  penetrate  the 
soil  to  the  potatoes  and  rot 
them. 

Thus  blight  causes  loss  in 
two  ways:  By  rot  and  by  the 
reduced  yield  caused  by  the  loss 
of  the  tops.  Practically,  then, 
the   grower    must   spray   at   in 


GOOD  CROP  OF  ALFALFA  ON  GRAVELLY  SOIL  TOP-DRESSED  WITH  POULTRY  DROPPINGS. 


"Wait  and  see  what  you  get.  It 
takes  more  than  a  year  for  a 
successful  alfalfa  plot  to  get 
established  under  your  condi- 
tions." He  refrained  from  us- 
ing the  plow,  and  sure  enough 
those  surviving  alfalfa  plants 
thrived  and  grew  stronger  as 
the  season  lengthened. 

Next  .Tune  we  had  an  auto 
party  out  to  see  the  best  alfalfa 
plots  within  a  few  miles  from 
town.  "We  made  a  stop  at  this 
alfalfa  plot  which  was  then  a 
good  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  the  best  you 
know  how  and  sticking  to  it. 
with  alfalfa.  The  first  cutting 
was  nearly  ready  to  harvest 
and  the  yield  excellent^  Now 
the  owner  is  planning  to  devote 
several  acres  of  similar  river 
valley  land  to  alfalfa  after  ade- 
quate liming.  With  good  seed, 
inoculation,   and   liberal   use   of 


tervals  of  one  to  two  weeks  to  keep  his  potato  field  grow  the   crop   on   a  field   that   had   not   been   limed  lime   he   will   be   successful  in   his   alfalfa   culture,  I 

covered  with  its  armor  of  copper,  and  especially  he  his   eyes   were    opened    to    the   fundamental    need   of  believe. 

must  spray  whenever  possible  just   before  rains,  be-  alfalfa    for    lime    even    on    his    river    valley    farm.  On  my  own  small  farm  I  sowed  three-tenths  of 

cause  that   is   the   time  when   blight   spreads.  Many  since   then,   he   applies   lime   for   a  successful   start  an  acre  to  alfalfa  on   a  well-prepared  seedbed   last 

fear  to  spray  before  rains  for  fear  the  bordeaux  will  with  the  crop,  and   additional  doses  of  lime  as  top-  June.     As  I  did  not  know  how  sour  the  land  was  I 

be  washed  off.     There  is  no  danger  of  that  if  it  can  dressings    while    the    alfalfa    meadow    is    producing,  guessed   that   two    tons   of   i>ulverized   limestone   per 

dry  for  an  hour.  Bordeaux  is  itself  so  sticky  that  not  Last  season  his  meadows  plainly  showed  benefit  from  acre  would  be  enough  to  start  it.     That  was  before 

even  rosin  will  make  it  stick  better.     Personally,  I  the    dressing    of    ground    limestone    applied    before  I  got    the  soil  tei-ter.     When  I  did  get   it,  I  found 

wish   that    something   could  be   found   to  take  it  off  spring  growth    began.  that  the  alfalfa  yet  lacked  enough   lime  to  make  it 

my    hands    after    working    around    the    machine    in            About  twelve  years  ago  a  farmer  who  reads  and  neutral.      Both    alfalfa    and    weeds    grew    well    until 

spraying.      Soap   and    water    and    a   brush    have   but  ♦hinks  a  great   deal,  decided  to  give  alfalfa  a  trial  cut   in    August.     The    autumn    growth    was   not    like 

little    efifeet   in    getting   it    off.     It    is    certain    that  on  his  hill  farm.     His  first  effort  ended  in  failure,  that  which  had  plenty  of  lime  behind  it,  so  before 

sprayed  plants  live  longer  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  and  He  paused  long  enough  to  study  some  more  about  the  winter  set  in  I  gave  the  plot  another  ton   jier  acre 

consequently    give    larger   yields,    altho    no    one    can  crop  and  then  tried  again.  He  was  converted  to  the  of   the   limestone   and   expect    to    continue   these   ap- 

explain   exactly  why.     I  am  satisfied   'o  know  that  use   of   lime    for   his   land,   and    he    soon    maile   the  plications  as  often   as  necessary   in   the   future. — M. 

spraying  makes  money   in   wet  years   oy  preventing  discovery  that  to  succeed  on  his  soils  alfalfa  must 

blight  and  rot,  and  in  dry  years  by  increasing  the  have  about  four  tons  per  acre  of  fresh  burned  lime, 

yield.  water   slaked.     H<=^    discovered    that    his   soils    were 

Spray  Outfits  quite  deficient  in  lime,  and  that  the  alfalfa  needed 

Many  kinds  of  potato  sprayers  are  in  use.     As  an    abundance    of   it.      His    first    successful    alfalfa 


THE    SIZE    OF    SEED    POTATOES 


Under  ordinary  conditions  I  v\ouM  use  potatoes 
of  medium  size  for  seed.     If  I  had  to  go  to  either 

spraying  machines  are  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  plot    was    growing    the    tenth    cutting    since    it    was  extreme,  and   could    have    my    choice,  I    wo'iM   take 

old  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  none  are  perfect  yet  sown  when  I  first  saw  it.     The  first  cutting  for  that  large   ones  rather    than    small   ones.     But    vvhcn    the 

and   that    some   are    even   of   little    value.     The  best  season  had  been  removed  and  the  drouth  had  short-  prif-e  of  pot-^toes   of  even   mode-ate   size   is  a-',  higii 

machine  to  buy  is  one  that  is  well  built  and  designed  med  the  second  growth.     The  stand   of  plants  was  as   it   is   now   I  would   feel   justified    in    planting   at 

by   makers   familiar   with    the   difficult    requirements  a  healthy  one.     Inoculation  had  been   supplied  thru  least  a  part  of  tho  ground  for  this  crop  with  the  less 

of  potato   spraying.     As   the   tops   get   large   late   in  soil  from  a  successful  field  at  a  distance,  and  in  its  expensive    ones   which    are    too   small    for    table   use. 

the  season,  the  nozzle  arrangement  must  be  capable  turn  this  plot  served  as  a  source  of  inoculated  soil  One    spring    in    my    boyhood    days    a    neighbor, 

of  careful  adjustment  to  get  the  best   results.     One  for  this  farm   and  the  neighboring  ones.     His  later  who  was   a  shoemaker   by   trade   but    who   owned  a 

nozzle  per  row  will  cover  the  tops  well  while  small,  sowings  have  not   succeeded   so  well   owing   to  lack  little  patch  of  land,  told  my  father  that  he  had  some 

hut    later    two    arc    better,    pointing    in,    diagonally,  of  hardiness  in   the  variety  sown,  or  due  to   water-  potatoes,    of    a    very    fine    variety,    v  hich    were    too 

from  each  side.     With  heavy  pressure  this  does  per-  logged   spots   in   lis   fields   where   the   hard-pan   sub-  small  to  eat  but  would  do  to  plant  and  he  would  like 

feet  work,  far  better  than  such  makeshifts  as  going  soil  interferes  with  the  drainage.  to  exchange  a  few  bushels  of  them  fqr  some  larger 

twice   in  a  row,  or   using   several  nozzles   down   be-           On   two   of  the   hill   farms   in   that   vicinity  ex-  ones.     The   exchange   was   made.     My   father  found 

tween  the  plants.  perimental    alfalf.i    plots    were    established    in    1914  that    the   shoemaker   had    spoken    literally    when   he 

The   pump   itself   must   be   made   of   brass  or   it  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experi-  said    that    his    potatoes    were    small.      In    size    they 

will   quickly   corrode    under   the    chemical   action    of  nient  Station.     At  the  outset,  each  of  the  plots  re-  would  have  compared  pretty  well  with  grapes.  But 

bordeaux.     The  piping  should  be  of  brass  unless  too  oeived  a  dressing   of  ground  limestone   at   the   rate  they    were    smooth    and    sound    and    were    used    for 

expensive.     Triple  cylinder  pumps  are  very  smooth  of  four   tons   per  acre.     The   seed   sown   was  of   a  planting.     A  fair  yield   was  obtained.— Elliott... 


How  to   Grow   Hay   Successfully 

Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Food  Prime  Requisites 


In  the  dairy  reffions  of  New  York  the  kay  erop  Rv    F      R      MTNNS  ^"^  "^"^  °°*  ^""^^^^  beewae  we 

k  the  moet  important  one  grown  on  the  farms.  If  '^V    ^'    ^-    ^^AAIMINC^  ^.^  ^o  nse  tank  water.     Four  years  ago  this  M«y 

Toa  are  a  dairy  farmer  and  you  lose  your  iMy  erop  Broome  County.  New  York  we  put  in  the  air  pump  eyatem  and  it   has  proved 

thru  some  calamity,  you  do  the  best  you  can  to  re-  »  !?«»*  errecess.    Our  two  sons  (farmer  boys)  did  the 

place  It  with  corn,  millet,  straw  or  other  coarse  fod-  gen.  I  made  my  complete  ferUlizer  by  mixing  200  work  of  installing  it,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
d«r,  but  the  thing  you  are  moet  certain  to  do  is  to  pounds  ammonium  salphate,  200  pounds  acid  phos-  put  a  valuation  on  it  for  onr  use.  The  water 
buy  some  hay  from  some  farmer  who  has  a  surplus,  pbate,  and  50  pourda  muriate  of  potash  together  for  comes  direct  from  the  well  and  is  always  fresh  and 
If  "the  liay  crop  is  abundant,  you  keep  more  stock  an  acre.  The  timothy  showed  its  appreciation  of  this  good.  We  have  about  12  spigots  in  and  about  the 
during  the  winter  and  the  prices  on  dairy  stock  go  dose  almost  at  once,  in  the  darker  green  color  and  buildings  and  we  have  only  to  open  a  epigot  and 
UTi.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  hay, 
yt.u  follow  the  crowd  and  offer  to 
sell  your  burplus  stock,  and  the  prices 
asaally  go  down  a  little.  Cost  ac- 
counts have  shown  that  hay  is  the 
erop  that  can  be  grown  at  the  least 
cost  per  acre  and  the  largest  net 
profit   on   most   of  our  farms. 

If  hay  is  so  important  to  feed 
cow«,  and  production  so  profitable, 
why  are  acres  and  acres  of  land  pro- 
ducing such  ridiculously  low  yields? 
Simply  because  the  margin  between 
the  cost  of  growing  and  the  value  of 
a  lair  erop  is  so  liberal  that  produc- 
tion can  be  run  down  to  less  than 
average  yields  without  incurring  a 
lods.  There  are  many  square  miles  of 
meadows  in  this  region  that  produce 
these  low  yields.  Can  the  yield  be 
increased  to  two,  three,  or  even  four 
tons  per  acre  at  a  profit?  There  are 
dozens  of  farmers  who  will  tell  you 
that  it  can.  I  want  to  illustrate  how 
it  has  beeu  done. 

"We   have    in    this    region   a    soil 


fresh  water  comes  direct  from  the 
well.  We  also  have  a  water  heating 
outfit  that  gives  us  hot  water  as  we 
want  it.  We  have  also  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  water  ean  be  thrown 
high  in  the  air  for  use  in  ease  of 
fire.  The  complete  system,  cost  ns 
about  $300  and  we  have  had  very 
little  trouble  in  keeping  it  in  work- 
ing order.  We  keep  aVjout  25  head 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  water 
system  provides  all  the  water  we 
need  for  them  as  well  as  the  garden 
and  home. — O.  Milton  Philips,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 


BETTEB    SOILS   SESUIiT   FBOM 
SWEET  CLOVES 


EFFECT  OF  FERTILIZERS  ON  GOOD  VALLEY  MEADOWS.  FERTILIZED 
YIELD.  2.4  TONS  PER  ACRE;  UNFERTILIZED.  L3  TONS. 


Besides  yielding  a  larger  crop  of 
hay  than  other  legumes,  sweet  clover 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  increases  its  fertility.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  become  a  valuable 
a-'-quisition   on  Ohio  farms. 


that   is    eomposel   largely"  of   weathered   shale    and  the  heavier  growth  where  it  was  applied.    Of  course,  Observations  made  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 

sandstone   rock.     Its   origin  makes  it  poor   in   Urae  I  left  a  check  plot  where  no  fertilizer  was  applied,  tion   show   that   the   main    roots   of   this   crop    often 

and  so   much   of  it  is   sour.     A  few   years  ago  the  When  I  weighed  the  results  from  fertilized  and  un-  extend    nearly    three   feet    below    the    surface,   thus 

liberal   use   of   lime  was  begun    on  one  large   farm  fertilized  sod,  I  had  a  yield  of  1.3  tons  of  hay  from  breaking  up  ihe  soil  and  aiding  in  drainage,  espec- 

which  dominated  the  hill  top  which  gives  the  farm  the  check  plot,  and  the  fertilized  plot  produced  2.4  iaUy  of  heavy  clay  soils.    These  studies  indicate  that 

a  name     Last  summer  another  hilltop  farmer  looked  tons  of  clean  timothy  hay.     It  had  cost  me  half  the  more  of  this  crop  than  ordinary  red  clover  lived  thru 

out  over  the   valley  and  noted   that  the  D Hill  ^lue  of  the  increased  crop  to  apply  the  fertilizers,  the  drouth  of  1916. 

farm  could  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other  farms  Now  the  cost  of  these  fertilizers  has  increased  Large  amount?  of  organic  matter  may  be  added 

in  the  panoramic  view    simply  by  the  greener  color  so  that   many  farmers  wiH  doubtless  hxty  none  this  if  sweet   clover   13  plowed   down   even   eight   months 

of  its  meadows     The  use  of  lime,  followed  bv  manure  year.     We  can 't  get  muriate  of  potash  at  all  so  the  after  seeding.     Because   it   is  a   leguminous  crop,  a 

from  the  large  he-ds  kept  on  the  forage  grown  and  complete  fertdlizer  is  out  of  the  question.     My  alter-  store  of  nitrogen  may  also  be  added  when  it  is  given 

feeds  purchased    has  transformed  this  farm  from  a  native  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate  a  place   in  the  cropping   system.     It   wiR  give  best 
problem    into    a    profit    maker 
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service  in  the  east  as  a  soil  im- 
prover. There  are  many  soils 
and  locations  where  this  plant 
nwiy  cheaply  convert  rundown 
land  into  a  profitable  condition. 


EXPEBIENCE  IN  SUBSOIL 
BLASTING 
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Its  meadows  now  roll  up  hay 
crops  consisting  of  mixed  clo- 
ver and  timothy  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Lime 
alone  makes  a  large  improve- 
ment in  the  yield  of  hay  on  this 
hill  soiL  Lime  followed  by 
dressing  of  stable  manure 
seems  to  work  wonders  as  the 
owner  of  this  field  will  testify. 

Said  a  prominent  farmer  in 
this  county  a  few  weeks  ago, 
"The  farmers  of  our  county 
grew  5000  tons  of  extra  hay 
last  year  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  lime ' '.  Last  year  these  farm- 
ers used  3900  tons  of  ground 
limestone  as  well  as  quite  a  few 
cars  of  burned  and  hydrated 
lime.  When  all  the  hay  land 
in  the  county  has  had  a  liming, 
there  is  going  to  be  such  a 
renaissance  in  clover  growing 
as  has  never  happened  before. 
Last  yoar's  clover  fields  were 
just  a  foretaste  of  it. 

W^hen  a  farmer  has  a  good 

meadow  established  with  the  aid  of  lime  and  manure,    and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  these  cost  more  than  they    per   hole.  , 

must  he  follow  a  short  rotation,  or  can  he  maintain    CdA  formerly.     What   is  the  hay   farmer  who  wants  The    season    following    this    blasting,    I   planted 

yields  for  a  year  or  two  longer  and  thus  lengthen  to  top-dress  with  chemical  fertilizers  going  to  dol  corn  on  the  plot  and  secured  a  yield  of  ei^'hty 
the  rotation?  This  is  a  pertinent  question  where  the  My  opinion  is  that  ho  should  not  cease  using  the  bushels  per  acre.  As  a  result,  I  am  a  believer  in 
hay  is  in  demand  for  sale  at  attractive  prices—  fertilizers  but  either  decrease  the  amount  of  the  subsoiling  with  dynamite  under  conditions  that  I 
worth  more  to  s^U  than  to  feed  as  it  often  is  near  application  per  .icre  or  else  withhold  it  from  the  have  described.  I  trust  this  may  be  of  interest 
the  cities.  The  answer  to  this  question -is  in  the  acres  which  seem  least  likely  to  profit  by  its  nse.  to  others  having  similar  condition  with  which  to 
use   of   soluble  chemical   fertilizers  as   a  spring  top-    Success  with   this  practice  rests  very  largely  in  the    contend.— Chas.  B.  Pickett. 

firessing.     On  a  foirly  good  meadow  it  is  often  pos-    ability  of  the  grower  to  select  the  meatlows  that  will  — 

sible  to  get  $2  worth  of  hay  for  fl  invested  in  hay    pay  for  high  priced  feeding  with   fertilizers. 

<'ortilizers.     I  can  illustrate  this  by  an  example  from — 

my    own   experience.     T   bad   a    chance   to    test   am-  WATER    8TTPPLY   SOLVBD 

monium  sulphate  on  timothy  sod  which  was  in  good  

condition  for  top-dressing.     I  believe  in  a  complete  We  have  in   use  an  air  power  pump  ymter  sys- 


J 


SPLENDID  CROP  OF  MIXED  HAY  FOLLOWS  USE  OF  LIME  AND  MANURE  ON  POOR  HILL  LAND. 


Seeing  so  much  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers  about  subsoil- 
ing with  dynamite,  I  have  de- 
cided to  offer  you  my  experi- 
ence for  publication. 

I  had  a  field,  a  portion  of 
which  would  not  grow  corn.  It 
was  underlaid  with  a  hardpan 
subsoil  which  caused  the  water 
to  rise  to  the  surface  after 
every  rain.  Crops  would  drown 
out  as  fast  as  planted. 

Hearing  about  subsoilinj;,  I 
decided  to  try  an  experiment 
on  this  piece  of  ground.  I  made 
the  bore  holes  three  feet  deep 
and  spaced  them  about  sixteen 
feet  apart  each  way  usiny;  a 
quarter  of  a  pouud  of  dynamite 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  prices  of  fertilizer  ma- 
terials nsnnlly  decline  on  account  of  the  closing  of 
the  spring  season,  but  this  year  there  has  been  no 
decline;  in  fact,  prices  are  higher  for  practically 
everv   material   v  hich   enters   into   the  manufacture 


fertilizer  for  hay  but  want  it  strong  fn  soluble  nitro-    tern.     We  nSed  a  windmill  ontflt  for  about  28  years,    of  fertrtirers. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

they  must  get  up  in  the  morning  and  eat  breakfait 
with  other  farm  hands,  and  because  there  was  no 
bathroom  in  the  house.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  the  character  of  "mistreatment"  referred 

to  or  not.  i 

We  would  not  condemn  all  city  boys  on  this 
account  by  any  means,  but  we  call  attention  to  it  for 
two  reasons:  First,  because  the  average  city-raised 
person  has  no  real  conception  of  what  farm  work  is 
like,  and  because  of  this  are  not  fitted  to  advise  and 
direct  on  agricultural  affairs.  Second,  it  shows  the 
folly  of  trying  to  largely  increase  farming  operations 
by  the  aid  of  unskilled  and  unsympathetic  help. 
They  who  believe  that  anybody  can  farm  have  an- 
other think  coming,  even  as  to  the  menial  labor. 
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mies.  It  remains  for  the  real  economist  to  develop 
b  system  whereby  service  and  merchandise  may  be 
separated  and  each  sold  for  what  it  is.  Let  those 
who  want  it  have  the  expensive  service  and  pay  for 
it.  Let  those  who  want  only  merchandise  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  it  and  carrying  it  home  without 
having  to  share  the  cost  of  a  service  they  do  not 
need  and  do  not  want.  In  the  past,  the  poor  and 
middle  classes  have  helped  pay  for  every  service 
demanded  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  they  paid  for 
it  whether  they  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
or  not.  If  the  consumer  is  brought  to  understand 
what  service  costs  him  and  what  actual  food  and 
other  necessities  cost,  the  proposed  reforms  will  have 
served  a  useful  purpose,  and  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding   between   consumer   and   producer. 


^uly  7,  1«17. 
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It  is  never  very  far  from  the 
PATRIOTISM  AND  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  In 
PEANUT  POLITICS     these    days   when    the   people 

are  straining  every  nerve  and 
making  ;rreat  sacrifices  with  the  patriotic  purpose 
of  aiding  their  fellowman,  and  of  making  the  world 
a  better  and  safer  place  in  which  to  live,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  would  be  ludi- 
crous if  they  did  not  indicate  a  pitiable  condition. 
As  it  is,  the  sobe*-,  serious-minded  people  of  the  state 
are  disgusted  at  the  false  pretenses  which  terminated 
in  the  fiasco  of  efforts  at  the  adjournment  last  week. 
For  six  months  the  people  of  the  state,  interested 
at  first  in  the  factional  charges  and  counter-charges 
and  the  promises  of  all  parties  that  the  state  would 
•be  cleaned  up,  have  watched  with  growing  disgust 
and  resentment  the  petty  bickerings  of  leaders  and 
the  blind  following  of  their  hand-picked  followers. 
The  promises  so  generously  made  by  all  parties  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  exposures  of  rottenness  pro- 
mised did  not  taka  place,  and  the  promises  of  reform 
have  been  followed  by  reactionary  efforts  heretofore 
unexcelled. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Pennsylvania  has 
staged  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  nor  is  it  the  first 
time  voters  have  expressed,  or  silently  felt,  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  at  the  failure  of  their  rep- 
resentatives to  represent  the  whole  people.  It  has 
occurred  so  often  that  voters  should  have  learned 
their  lesson,  yet  year  after  year  they  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  leaders  who  are  long  on  promises  but 
short  on  fulfillment.  Patriotism  that  counts  in  the 
real  defence  of  home  and  native  land  includes  high 
ideals  and  independent  action  in  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  "We,  the  people",  in  a  democratic- 
republic,  generally  get  what  we  deserve. 
1^  1^  14 
We  do  not  know  how  many 
CITY  BOYS  city  boys  are  at  work  on  farms 

AS  FARM  HANDS     this  summer,  or  how  satisfac- 
tory    the     experiment     is     to 
either  the  boys  or  the  farmers.     We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  boys  have  the  grit  and  good  sense 
to  adapt  themselves  to   conditions  of  the  farm  and 
strive  earnestly  to  make  good.     But  we  have  heard 
some   reports   indicating  failure  in   this  respect.     In 
one  instance,  a  bunch  of  boys  arrived  in  a  neighbor- 
hood one  day,  stayed  until  the  next  afternoon,  then 
fjot  together  and  went  back  to  the  city.    They  com- 
plained  that   the  work  was  too  hard,   the  hours  too 
long  and  there  "was  no  fun   in  it.     The  newspapers 
report   that  Major  General  Bell  has  called  the  Boy 
fiicouts  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  they  went  to 
pick  potatoes,  because  of  mistreatment  at  the  hands 
of   the  tnickers.     The   farmers  claim   that   the   boys 
could   make   from  $2.50  to  *3r  per  day  at  the  price 
paid   them,  yet  the  1000  boys  quit  because  of  the 
alleged   "mistreatment".     Some  boys   recently   quit 
after  two  or  three  days'  work  in  New  Jersey  because 


The  July  and  August  schedule  of  whole- 
MIIiK  sale  prices  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
FRIGES  market  is  announced  on  the  following 
page.  The  basic  price  to  farmers  is  seven 
cents  per  quart,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia.  This  price 
is  a  distinct  victory  for  the  dairy  farmers'  associa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  victory  won  by  the  force  of  num- 
bers or  by  pressure  of  organization  to  extort  un- 
reasonable demands.  The  Inter-State  Association 
has  done  its  work  without  fuss  or  feathers.  But  in 
the  last  year  it  has  developed  a  most  effective  edu- 
cational campaign.  It  has  directed  the  attention  of 
dairy  producers  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  milk. 
It  has  put  this  information  before  the  consuming 
public.  It  has  shown  the  city  consumers  the  value 
of  a  permanent,  well-ordered  and  efficiently  man- 
aged source  of  clean,  wholesome  milk  close  at  hand. 
It  has  shown  the  suicidal  effects  of  a  price  that  will 
not  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

In  this  campaign  the  association  and  its  mem- 
bers have  shown  an  honesty  of  purpose  that  is  al- 
most without  precedent.  In  the  Tri-State  investi- 
gation the  dairy  farmers  came  forward  with  open 
records  and  account  books  and  placed  every  detail 
of  their  business  before  the  investigators.  They 
had  nothing  to  hide,  and  they  asked  only  that  their 
case  be  heard  fully  and  impartially.  They  justified 
their  requests  with  actual  facts  and  figures,  and 
they  can  do  so  again.  They  made  no  threats  except 
the  common-sense  admission  that  they  must  get 
more  for  their  milk  or  they  would  be  compelled  to 
go  out  of  the  dairy  business.  This  necessity  has 
been  verified  thruout  all  of  the  producing  sections 
contributing  to  the  Philadelphia  market  by  the 
largest  summer  sales  of  dairy  cows  that  have  been 
known  in  years.  The  effect  of  such  sales  was  not 
serious  during  the  summer,  but  were  sure  to  be 
felt  during  the  natural  scarcity  of  winter  and  in  the 
next   few  years. 

The  value  of  the  Inter-State  Association  to  the 
farmers  can  not  be  estimated.  It  has  provided  the 
machinery  for  getting  before  the  public  the  con- 
dition of  all  of  its  members.  It  has  spoken  for  a 
membership  of  thousands  where  the  individual  has 
to  speak  for  himself  alone.  With  an  organized  cam- 
paign of  education  it  has  accomplished  what  could 
never  have  been  done  by  individual  dairymen  acting 
independently.  And  it  has  done  its  work  in  a  man- 
ner to  command  the  respect  of  all  classes, 
f^  14  1^ 
Retailers  in  several  of  the  big  cities 
ENTORCINO  are  preparing  to  enforce  economies 
ECONOMY  that  will  test  the  consumers'  desire 
to  cut  the  cost  of  living.  A  big  re- 
tail grocery  company  with  l,2'2;j  retail  stores  in 
Philadelphia  has  announced  tliat  it  will  discontinue 
telephone  service  and  make  no  more  deliveries  of 
goods  purchased.  Several  large  New  York  stores 
are  preparing  to  curtail  charge  account  privileges 
and  otherwise  reduce  service. 

It  is  well  known  that  so-called  service,  includ- 
ing prompt  delivery  of  the  smallest  packages,  tak- 
ing of  small  orders  by  telephone,  granting  "ex- 
change" and  "return"  privileges  on  charge  ac- 
counts, extension  of  credit  that  more  conservative 
business  would  not  permit,  makes  up  a  large  part  of 
the  retailer's  margin  and  contributes  heavily  to  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  price  of  food,  so  loudly  de- 
nounced, is  to  a  largo  extent  the  price  of  expensive 
and  luxurient  service.  Thus  the  Market  Department 
of  the  New  .Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  puts 
the  cost  of  transporting  farm  products  from  country 
to  city  as  only  6  percent  of  the  consumer's  price; 
cost  of  handling  by  Avholesale  dealers  as  7  percent 
and  cost  of  handling  by  the  retail  dealers  as  from 
25  to  50  percent  of  the  consumer's  price.  Here, 
then,  is  a  chance  t""  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  high  prices. 
Early  indications  are  that  city  consumers  will 
not  take  kindly  to  the  change.  They  have  come  to 
regard  lavish  service  as  a  necessity,  and  the  stores 
will   have  a  serious  trial  in  enforcing  these  ccono- 


1^     US 
We  wonder  whether  the   av- 
CAN  YOU  ANSWER     erage  farmer  is  making  more 
IF  ASKED?  effort  than  usual  to  keep  ac- 

curate account  of  cost  of 
production  this  year  than  usual.  Does  he  realize 
the  greater  than  iTsual  necessity  for  this  work?  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  public  felt  the  necessity 
of  looking  closely  into  the  cost  of  its  food  as  now, 
and  it  is  devising  governmental  agencies  to  regulate 
and  control  the  production  and  handling  of  its  food. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  farmer  to  know  that  he  is 
not  making  an  rndue  profit,  he  must  be  able  to 
show  conclusively  that  he  is  not  and  he  can  do  this 
satisfactorily  to  the  public  in  no  way  but  by  pro- 
ducing first-hand  figures.  Guess  work  and  trumped-up 
accounts  will  not  do. 

The  public  is  usually  fair  when  it  is  convinced 
that  certain  prices  are  necessary,  but  it  is  right  in 
asking  to  be  shown.  In  the  investigations  which  are 
being  made  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  prove  his  case 
and  this  he  can  easily  do  if  he  will  but  keep  a 
simple  set  of  books  showing  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce the  different  products.  The  figures  produced 
by  the  dairymen  last  year  before  the  Governors' 
Milk  Commission  were  convincing,  and  it  was  these 
fgures  alone  which  convinced  the  public  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demands  and  thus  gained  the  advance 
in  price. 

ift    te    ^ 

The  City  of  Baltimore  has  an 
A  DIFFERENT  active      civic      organization 

CITY  COMMITTEE  known  as  the  City-Wide  Con- 
gress. A  very  important 
branch  of  the  City-Wide  Congress  is  the  Committee 
on  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  A  recent  report  of 
this  Committee  deals  with  the  present  problem  of  an 
increased  food  supply.  Following  are  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  that  report  which  we  wish  to  commend 
as  the  most  sensible  and  best  advised  comments  that 
we  have  seen  pu:  out  by  any  city  organization  and 
better  than  many  that  have  been  advanced  by  na- 
tional organizations  of  semi-public  nature.  Note 
the  following  observations  on  city  relationship  to 
fi^rming    at    present: 

"To  offer  the  farmer  gratuitous  advice,  of  which 
he  has  already  received  a  super-abundance,  to  appeal 
to  his  patriotism  while  offering  his  labor  larger  re- 
muneration in  industrial  occupation  than  he  can 
possibly  pay,  to  urge  the  working  of  larger  acreages 
without  offering  him  the  slightest  financial  assistance 
toward  the  purchase  of  seed,  fertilizer  or  necessary 
farm  machinery,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very  hight 
of    absurdity." 

And  the  follov.ing  on  farm  labor: 
"To  ask  the  farmer  to  finance  a  laborer,  who 
after  agreeing  to  serve  him  for  a  stated  term  walks 
off  his  farm  in  the  midst  of  harvest  without  ever  a 
thought  of  his  indebtedness  and  responsibilities,  is 
to  ask  something  which  no  business  man  would  think 
of  doing.  How  d.ire  any  farmer  plan  for  the  work- 
ing of  increased  acreages  under  such  conditions? 

"Surely  some  way  should  be  devised  by  the 
Degnslature  to  place  responsibilities  where  they 
properly  belong,  both  on  employer  and  employee. 
As  matters  stand  today,  the  employers  of  farm  labor 
assume  all  responsibilities  and  the  employees  have 
none  what^soover. " 
And  finally: 

"We  do  not  favor  the  multiplication  of  volun- 
teer organizations,  whosi-  undirected  efforts  can 
hardly  solve  these  great  problems.  On  the  contrary, 
we  urge  that  existing  state  agencies  be  utilized  to 
their  utmost  capacity  and  that  every  loyal  citizen 
give  them  his  most  unselfish  co-operation  and  sup- 
port." 

The  entire  report  shows  a  fine,  common-sense 
grasp  of  the  farmers'  problems  and  the  further  sense 
to  know  that  these  problems  can  not  be  remedied  by 
spasmodic  volunteer  organizations.  More  power  to 
this  agricultural  committee, 


•ition  iroeB  thru  the  item  will  be  needed,  work   of   the   New  York   Agricultural  Bpae«  were  actually  loat  thru  the  prac- 
but  there  is  another  item  of  $6,000  for   Society.  tice  of  loading  small  shipments.     Com. 

State  Police  Horses.— 'A  special  train  bination  buying  is  urged,  so  that  every 


It  piled  up  an  ejcpense   tig^gg   $25,000,  a  merited  increase;  tree   shipped  at  Lathrop,  Mo.,  and  a  squad   sation  Act,  became  effective  on  Wednes- 
ealth   of   over  $1,000,-  ingpe^tion  and   pest   suppression,  $100,-   of    the    remount    detachment    at    Syra-   day,  but   the  penalty  provision  of  the 


ical  animosities 

to   the   commonw 

000  by  general  estimates  and  when  all  oQo*^".Jy''hire  pfne  blTs'ter~eradYcati7n,'$io|-  cuse    assisted    in    their    unloading.      It   statute  will  not  be  operative  until  the 

the  printing   and   other  bills  are  in  it   qqq\     ^^^     inspection,     $10,000;     State  was    impossible    to   find    in    this    state   lapse  of  90  days,  which  means  October 

may  run   more.     It   passed   fewer   bills  go^Vd  of  Agriculture.  $2,500;   seed   in-  sufficient  animals  of  the  quality  need-   2.     The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  a  dollar  a 

PA'^.n^^-^^fu'^'l  '".,*  'l^'.t''®  *°^     ^^  apection,    $2,500;    fertilizer    inspection,  ed.                                                                      "        " 

inff  fioR  ,„  f>,n  >,on^»  „f  fho  crnv.rnnr.  ^^g  qoq.'  fgediug   stuff  inspcction,  $20,-  Johu    Barloycom    in    Danger.   —    At 

000;  lime  inspection,  $6,000;  linseed  oil  the     recent     annual     meeting     of     the 

inspection,  $2,000;  paint  inspection,  $3,-  American  Medical  Association  m   New 


left  696  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
It   kept    things    in   a    turmoil    and    dis- 
turbzed  interests  of  every  kind,  requir- 
ing   attention    that    could    have    been 
used  for  national  benefit  to  be  concen- 
trated here.    It  wore  out  everyone  con- 
nected   with    it    and    furnished   an    in- 
stance   of    factionalism    run 
only    discussions    taking 
halls   worth    mentioning  b 
of  a  poUtical   nature  _  or   to   vent^  fe__el-   ^^^^^  ^.jj  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^.jj 


day  for  each  employee,  the  amount  not 
to  exceed  $100,  for  the  period  during 
which   the    employer   failed    to    comply 

^ ^    . ^ ^  ^_^  with  the   law.     Two    acts   on   this  sub- 

ciooV  Live'  Stock  Sanitary  Board  woVk,  York  City,  alcohol  was  ruled  out  of  ject  were  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
$240,000  and  payment  of  indemnity  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  having  ture.  In  the  main  aot,  farm  and  domes- 
cattle,  $120,000.  The  dairy  and  food  no  drug  value  either  as  a  tonic  or  tic  employees  are  exempted,  but  in  the 
division  is  not  materially  changed.  The    stimulant.     The   president   of   the  asso-    second  statute  they  are  included.     The 

Under 
em- 


un    wua,    ine   pQ^ggt™   department    carries   the    usual    ciation,    Dr.     Charles     Mayo,    declared    interpretation    being    placed    upon 
place    in    the   aUo^.^nces    with    $200,000   for   new    re-    that  national  prohibition  would  be  wel-   situation    thus    created    is    this:    U) 
leing   on    bills   gg^^^g^    ^  jg  j^j^^^  ^^  ^gn  ^^lat  the  gov-    comed  by  the  profession.     Local  dailies   the  employers'  liability  act  of  1911, 


established 


record     for 


have  been  flooded  of  late  with  hysteria   ployers  of  farm  and  domestic  labor  are 
—  The   tree   from  the  brewers  of  the  country,  under   gtm  liable  for  damages  for  injuries   or 


emerges  with   credit.     It  was  ordained  j^g       ^1^^   ^     g^r    quarantine,  destruc-   ers'   grain  for   a  cattle   food   is    shown    Senator    Emerson    L.    Richards    is    out 

to  do  nothing  and  it  took  six  months  ^.^^^  ^^  infected  stock  and  also  of  pro-   to  bj  an  absurd  argument,  as  in  mak-   with  a  proposition  to  have  a  local  option 

to  do  as  little  as  possible.     In  instances  ^^y^-^^-^^^    ^f    movement    of    products    of   ing  beer  only  30  pounds  of  food  to  each    bill  passed  at    the   next   session   of   the 
already  pointed  out  it  has  been  of  ser-  ^jgg  ^y^^^^^  ^^     ^e  iniurious.     Con-   100    pounds    remains    after    the    grains  legislature  providing  that  before  it  be- 

vice  and  there  are  bills  pending  which  ^eai,„ent  of  diseases  is  made  punishable,   used  (barley,  corn  and  rice)   pass  thru   comes    operative    it    shall    be    first    ap- 

will   be    of    value  when    approved,    but  j^^^j^.^g  ^nd  agents  must  get  certificates   the    malting    processes.     Oive    us    the   proved   by   the   people   at    a   state-wide 

It    could    all    have    been    done   m    halt  ^^^   ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  dealers   are   sub-   entire  grains   and   the   farmers  will  be   referendum.     Richard's  proposal  is  in- 

the  time  and  at  half  the  expense.  .     ^^^  ^^   regulation.     Right   of  appeal   able    to    produce    more    milk   —    while   teresting  because  it  comes  from  a  Sena- 

Mr.    Patton  8    Status^ecretary    of  ^^  ^^^  secretary  of  agriculture  is  given,  barley,    now    an   almost    unknown    fac-   tor  representing  what  has  alwavs  been 
Agriculture,  Charles  E.  Patton,  was  one  nothing    is    said    about    appeal    to   tor  as  human  food,  will  come  into  use   regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pronounced 

of  those  caught  in  the  cyclone  of  fac-  ^^^^^  *  *^*^  i^^q   wholesome    form,   as   barley   flour.   <<weV'  counties— L 

tionalism.  Mr.  Patton  embarked  in  fac-       i^  Governor's  Hands.— The  most  im-       More  Co-operative  Milk  Plants  Need-  [ 

tionahsm   last   year   when    presidential  ^^^  ^.^^^   affecting   the   De-    ed.-R.    D.    Cooper,    president    of    the  „^,,,,^„  ..Tx.^T^*» 

anabitions   and   loyalty  were   the   Capi-  J^rtment  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  Dairymens'  League,  urges  more  locally  FARM  MEETING  CALENDAR 

tol  terms  to   cloak  a  struggle  for  con-  r   ^^      establishine  the  Bureau  of  Mar-   owned   co-operative  milk  plants,  which  

trol     of     the    Republican     organization,  ^^^^       ^^^    appropriation    is    not    what    shall   be  prepared  to   ship    milk   as  well        Country  Church  Conference.    State  College, 

but  since  that   time   he  has  been  very  ^^^  ^  Much  has  been  said  about   as  to  manufacture.     At  De  Ruyter,  N.  -^^'sodetVof    American   FlorUts.    New    York 

active    in    his    departmental   work    and  ^j^.^  ^^.j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  questions   Y.,  the  farmers  have  owned  and  operat-  city.   August  2 l-M.  ^     r     v        ■       . 

there   was  a  belief  that  he  would  pull  .      „„vi8ion8  in  the  wav  of  nrice  ed  a  milk  plant  and  feed  store,  saving       Farmers     Field    Day,    N.    J.    Experiment 

flini         T  noal     iirfliipnppti     -nlavpd     ouite  *°  ^**      "  proviBions  lu  me   way   ui   priyt,    ^  f  '  Station,  New  Brunswick.   N.  J.,   September  6. 

thru.      Local    ^™''^?<^^'.  P'f ^f *V,^^^"f  contiol.     The  dog  license  bill  is  also  in  $10   to   $18  per   ton    on   feed  the    past       golebury  Farmers'   Eihibit.   Solebury.  Pa., 

a  part  m  his  rejection  by  the  Senate,  ^^^  governor's  hands.  It  is  most  import-   six   months.      Seeds,    farm    implements    September  7-8. 

while  men  who  had  been  more  conspic-  g^t  to  the  sheep  raising  interests  of  the   feeds   and   groceries    are    recommended       New    York    State   Fair.    Syracuse.    N.    Y.. 
uous  in  politics  got  by  without  a  word.  ^        c  p  g  desirable  side  lines  for  such  plants.   ^^^^^     A;.,-'    rnn.r«,      w-,fpri«,    i. 

Itispossible  that  Mr.  Patton  may  re-  «**£„ey  for  Townships.-Present  plans       Sheep    for    the   Farmers-There    are   Ocfo^beT  1-7^.*"'^     '^°^""'      ''"'"•'"•    "' 
gam  place  in  the  Department.    At  pres-  ^  townships    of    the    state    10,000    shorn    yearling    sheep    on    the       National  Dairy  Show.  Columbus.  O..  Octo- 

ent  he  is   out.     If  the  governor   reap-  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^l^^^  ^^  ^^g  ^^^^^   f  of   the   New   York    Central   rail-  ^^^^.^^^     ^^.^^     Exposition.     Springfield, 

points    him    on    the    score    that    he    is  ^^^^^  the  Jones  "Dirt  Road"  law.  The    road  at  Fuera  Bush  and  Selkirk    near  j^^„    o^^j,„  12-20     ^^        '       ^     ^     • 
directing    werk    that     is    vit^al    to    the  ^    ^^^^  j^  ^^^.    Albany,     waiting     to     be     claimed     by        Pacific     National    Dairy     Show.     Portland. 

food   supply   of   the   state    the   auditor  ^.^^^^   inheritlnces   it  should   help   farmers.      They    are    a    cross    between   Ore..  Scv.   16-23. 

general    will    challenge    the    right    to       «   for  roads.    The  townships  are  cred-    Merino    and   Lincoln,   well    adapted   to  

namo  and  the  matter  will  go  to  court.  V^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  extent  of  almost    the    farms    of    the    state,    and   will    be  an)EX   FOR    THIS    ISSUE 

Under  the  bill  pending  to  create  a  com-  ^3  .qq  qoq   ^^^  ^ave   been   called   upon    sold  for  about  $14  a  head,  F.  O.  B   Sel-  

rrr;rb:'pa?d"$r    ra  ^etrthTrfwm  '^^^'^^'V^rir'^J^^T  ?ifs'e  !;n''appr?v7d  ricUy  "^'   '"  "^  '  "  A.,.lfa  in  .  Hill  T.l^^. a 

hav.  to  be^ew  appoin/ments  made  to   -^ort^wcr te  YanlTl   -d  ThM:  "Vhr^ef  QuPo^-The  Dairymens'  ^"^^WS^^^^^I^^---:  I 

that  body.     This  commission  will  have  ^f^^j^  ^j^-j  ^^  g|g  ^j^  not  be  paid  League    says    the    time    for    action    on  Hay  Grown  Successiuily   ...7 3 

authority    to    name    the    secretary    of                        ,  n     a        t>    *  »*«^      tt„-i«,.  the  teed  question  has  arrived,  and  in-  Potatoes- 
agriculture.      It    is    contended    that    in       Farms  and  Garden.s  Protect  ed-Under  4      consideration    of    the    ad-         |'"  ,^'  "«^,    •;:;•; 1 

ev%nt  of  this  bill  being  approved  that   terms  of  ^'^Z^'^,  J"«t  JPP^^^J'  ^„Vnot  visability  of  the  League  entering  into  Wat^'suVly 'so??  r.". ! ! !  i  i  l ! ! ! !  I! !  8 

the  commissioners,  who  will  be  named   misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  not  ^jj^^igg^/g  handling  of  feed  for  its  mem-                   ^^  ^          Dairy 

by  the  governor,  would  feel  like  taking   over  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  President  R.  D.  Cooper  ascribes  Ay"hi'|,  ^'''^^0^  ^"^S    '  J,"  V  • ', I 

care  of  the  governor's  friends  and  that   a  year  for  any  person  to  steal,  remove  "^^'^^if  ^^  ^^^^  products  and  eggs  to  S'omTMade'"#ly''VpSts      "      ? 

Mr.  Patton  might  be  named  again.     As   from  the  ground,  take  away  or  destroy  J^.'gip'itatio?  In    the    part    of    the  "n^'X  M^fk  M^arke?^"\  !! .  I  i .' i ;  i .' ! ! ! !  6 

this  election  would  not  have  to  go  to   any  seeds   or  plants   set   out   for  food.  j^^^^,.     ^nd  calls   the   situation   a  Jersey  Auctions    •.■•.... « 

the  Senate,  it  is  held  tha*  it  is  not  a  J^'\^'jT'^^\;lt  'f\fj,  asTelf  as  very  unjust'  one,  as  the  farmer  was_  al-  ^  i,.^,^,,  ^ity  c5mL°?^e   4 

matter  coming  under  the  constitutional   aen  law    ,  applies  to  larms  as  wen  as                    victim  of    feed    manipulation,  Can  You  Answer  If  Asked!   4 

requirement     of     senatorial     approval,   to  gardens.     The   only  thing  necessary           "Lagtures.  etc.     He  ascribes  the  de-  City  Boy«  as  Farm  Hands   4 

Meanwhile     Deputy     Secretary    C.     E.   is  to  catch  the  person  stealing  or  des-^^^^^P  ^^  ^^  .^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^                                              4 

Carothers  is  administering  the   depart-   troying  and   bring   a   charge.     Popular  ^^^.^^^^    ^^^.^  *-  ^^.^^^     ^j^^    ^^^            ^  Patriotism  and  PeanurpiiiliVs' i!  i!  i!  i! .  4 

ment.                                                                  opinion  is  expected  to  do  the  rest.  gjaughter  of  cattle  and  poultry,  to  lack  Orange 

The  Agricultural  End.— It  fell  to  the       Fishermen's  License    Lost.--The   bill         ^ohibition  of  price  manipulation  on  Among  the  G""^^^;- •.;••• ^^ 

lot  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to   proposing   a   dollar   fishermen 's   license  ^j^g^       ^  ^f  t^e  government.                       Arsenate  of  Zinc         .    :       9 

get  tangled  up  in  the  closing  fight.    One   was  defeated   in   the   House.     The   nsh        Cornell's    Young    Dean^-Alljert    (R.   Asparagus  Harvesting   3 

of  the  chief  points  of  difference  which   code   is   in   the   governor  s   hands.     All                      ^          ,^^^^^  ^g^^  ^^  Cornell   g"?,!°Js"    f^'^sckedule 9 

prolonged  the^^session  was  the  action  of  fishery  work  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  University  in  place  of  Beverly  T.  Gallo-  g^^rh'Fr^rin  Ne'w^J^sey  *  i  "• ."  "• ".  i  i '• '•  i  i  S 

the  conference  committee  in  charge  of   for   a    time    because    the    commissioner  ^         ^^^    .^    serving    the    government   strawberry    Plants    8 

the  bill  in  striking,  out  the  appropria-  ^^^^^.^g^^^  «^*  J^"?  ~  "*'"^'°°'  at  *  Washington..  Dean  Mann  is  the  T-^yJ-U  Notes- ^^^^^^^^^  ^,^^^^^^ 
tions  for  farmers'  institutes  and  farm  Jiarrisourg,  juiy  c,  youngest  dean  in  the  history  of  the  phur.  Thinning  fruit.  Plums  for  top- 
counsellors  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a college   and    one    of    the    most    popular         working  on  Abundance   8 

duplication   of   the   work   of  State   Col-                  j^^.^  yORK    NOTES  members  on  the  college  executive  staff  Mixture ?o""SS*and  Pan,  ...  IS 

lege.     A  combination   of  anti-organiza-                  1^1^  t,     tvyi>rw    i^v/s^^                     ^^^     Municipal     Markets.    —    The   p,,^  women  and  the  War   13 

tion,  rural,  labor  and  educational  men                                 Mayors'  Conference  hopes  to  establish   Fruit  .Tuices  Kept  Without  Sugar   18 

forced    the    restoration    of    the  ^0,000       Storage   Holdings   Good.  —   For   the  ^^^         ■     municipal   markets  in   every   Hot  Weather  Drinks  for  Children   13 

itejn  for  the  institutes.    The  other  went   first  time  in  eight  months,  cold  storage  ^.^^^  ^}  ^^g  g^^^g  ^^  September  1,  such   ^""^   vegetable  j^;^"'^^'^^^ 

by  the  boards.     The  general  appropria-  holdings  in  eggs  are  greater  than  they  markets   to   be  under  the   new   market   Hogs  for  Profit    11 

tion  bill  kept  the  legislature  stirred  up  were    one    year    ago.      Butter    holdings  j^^, p                                                             Hog  Choflera  Pointers 11 

the  whole  of  the  last  week.     It   could  of  June  15  were  17.3  percent  less  than          *       ' ..^^^^  ^^^  Boys"  ..  10 

have  been  out  of  the  way  weeks  before,  a  year  ago.                                                         Kjpw/    IFR^FY   FARM  NOTES  ^«k  Wasking  ■....,'.'     II  III  II  ['.'.'.'.'.'.  \  10 

It  was  held  back  because  the  governor        Wheat    Campaign.— Governor    Whit-        i^»^"    jcrwc^iirvixm   i^vai^        Egg  Laving  Ration  10 

held  back  his  appointments.  man    is   sending    letters    to    the    chair-  muIs   and^Li^ce '.   10 

The  Appropriations. — While  it  is  im-   men  of  various   county   Home   Defense  Economy   in  Transportation.   —   The                             ^^^^^  Letteri 
possible  to  say  what  appropriations  will   committees    of    the    state   urging    their  state   committee  on  public   safety   sug-  Harrisburg   Notes- 
be  until  the  governor  finishes  work  on    personal    attention    to    the     campaign  gests   that   farmers   unite   in   their  pur^         fus^'^^^iouUuVaV^nd     \pT'"r!.pr'iation8* 
the  bill,  and  he  seems  to  be  as  uncer-   for   a   million    acres    of   wheat    in   this  chases    of    fertilizer,    as    a    matter    of         Nursery  bill  approved.   In  Oovemor'i 
tain  about  it  as  he  was  last  session,  it   state  next   year.     A   superintendent   of  economy.     The  American   Railway   As-         hands.    Money    for    townships.    Farm 
is    interesting    to    note    just    what    was   wheat    products    will    be    appointed    in  sociation  has  compiled   statistics   show-          and^^gardens    protected.     Fishermen's     ^ 

allowed  to  the  Department  of  Agricul-   each    county  who   is   to  see   to  it   that  ing   that    only    47    percent    of    a    car's  jjew"^,Ters*'ev*'Notes— 

ture.      The    salaries    are    not    changed,   his   county's   quota   of   wheat    is  secur-  spaco   is  used  in   the   average  shipment          Economy    in    transportation.    Liability 

The  commission  is  given  $25,000  for  ex-   ed.     Superintendents    will    be    appoint-  of  this  commodity,  and  the  figures  for  jj  J*T/   'j^' 'ij  Jil^llf "    * 

pensts  and  if   the   $1,500  salary  propo-   ed   by    the    special    committee   for   this  March  last  indicated  that  l.^^i  cars  of          storage    holdings    good.    Wheat    eam- 
— ^^^— i^— ^— ^^^— ^— ^                                                                                                           '    i^^^^M^^^^i^— ^^^^^^^"^^^■■^^^™— — '              paign.    State   i)olice    horses.    .John   Bar- 

INTER-STATE  MILK   PRICES  ™5^"n,int,'**l^'.J•»H^'Tv..n^yo^"^'^« 

milk     plants     neoaeci.     Sheep     for    the 

.31         «         •  farmers.       Feed       question.       Corn<*n's 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association    announces    to   its    members   the    following    schedule    of    prices    per  young    dean    5 

100  lbs.  at  the  receiving  stations  in  the    23-cent    freight    zone   during   the    months    of    July    and    August,    1917,    with  -.,...„.,.    „,.^°*"                                , 

proptr   adjustments    for    all    freight    rates.  seed  Inspections    15 

Test       3          3.1       3.?       3.3       3.4       .?..«)        3.6        .7.7       3.S       3.9       4          4.1       4.2       4.S       4.4       4.5       4.6       4.7       4.8  ,                                 Story                  ,  ^  '.'    ,« 

Price   .$2.41     2.445  2.48     2.515  2..55     2.585    2.62      2.655  2.69     2.725  2.76     2.795  2.S3     2.865  2.90     2.935  2,97     3.005.^.04  ..?!;^  ^**;;t^,^e-\-.  V/.^V.;^.^"!"'.  "^^^ 

Price  of  direct  shipped   milk   to  be  7  cents  per  quart,  T.  0.  B.  Philadelphia  for  milk  testing  4  percent,  with   ad-  Veterinary 

justments  for  fat  content  at  the  rate  of  3»  cents  for  each   one-tenth  point   above  or  below  this  test.    If  sold  without  ^'*'^£^?.''cXr  g"alis    (^'«,Srcyu'gh.  bTt- 

being  subject  to  test,  the  price  is  to  be   7   cents   per  quart,  F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia  as  above.  ren    cows.   Weak   heart.    Tongue   loller  18 
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Grain  Smuts 


The  U.  S.  D«pt  of  AgrJcultuw  re- 
oommeuds  tlie  u»e  ot  Formaldehyde 
fw  cleansing  tttd  giain  before  planting. 
k  ouaids  against  tKe  developmei*  of 
stinkiag  anul  and  loose  smut  in  wheat— 


The  loss  through  smut  in  this  country 
amounts  to  millions  annually.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  treating  all  seeds 
before  planring  with  Formaldehyde 
solution.  Pint  bottles  at  your  dealers, 
35  cents,  treats  40  bushds.  Complete 
cKrectioQS  for  using  Formaldehyde. 
V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  reports  and 
hundreds  of  valuable  suggestions  in  our 
big  illustrated  booklet  sent  free. 
FERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  Wiffiam  Street  Hew  Y»rk  t 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

tablet,  Nnmber  one,  in  half  tewup  furnish  th«  chief  soome  Qt  meat  cou- 
o£  cold  water.  Add  this  to  the  milk  bumed  on  farms,  a  comparison  of  pork 
and  stir  thoroly;  then  add  on«  table-  with  cheese  will  not  be  amiss.  Twenty 
spoonful  of  salt,  stir  well  and  remove  pounds  of  pork,  at  52  cents  a  pound, 
from  over  the  fire.  In  from  five  to  ten  would  be  worth  $5,  Now  if  100  pounds 
minutes  the  milk  will  thicken,  when  it  Qf  jpyj^  will  produce  cheese  with  about 
THREE  GEEAT  JT3ESEY  AUCTIONS  ghould  be  stirred  with   the   hand  or  a  the   same   value   as  $5   worth  of   pork, 

large   spoon,  so   as   to    break    the   curd   ^j^^    latter    should    be    sold    and    more 

All  records  for  Jersey  sales  went  by  ^p  thoroly.  After  standing  a  few  min-  cheese  used  in  its  place, 
the  boards  when,  in  three  successive  ^^gg  ^^to  curd  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  Pound  for  pound,  cheese  contains 
public  auctions,  imported  Jersey  founda-  -pj^gn  ^g-w  or  dip  off  the  whey  and  nearly  twice  as  much  protein  as  beef 
tion  stock  was  struck  off  at  higher  av-  ^^^^k  the  curd  up  into  a  mass.  Place  it  ^^  average  composition  and  more  than 
era^j  prices  than  had  ever  before  been  j^to  a  large  cloth  or  sack  and  hang  up  twice  as  much  fuel  or  energy  value. 
paid.  The  three  sales  held  were:  The  ^Q  drain.  In  about  one  hour  it  will  be  Considering  its  high  food  value,  cheese 
Edmond  Butler  sale,  at  Guard  Hill  drained  sufficiently.  If  broken  in  pieces  ^^^  therefore,  a  more  economical  food 
I'arm,  Mt.  Kbco,  N.  Y.,  on  May  3;  the   j^  will  drain  sooner.  than  meats  of  any  kind.     The  making 

W.  R.  Spann  sale,  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  When  the  whey  is  out  of  it  and  is  ^f  cheese  under  farm  conditions  is  not 
ion  May  28;  and  the  T.  S.  Cooper  sale  reasonably  dry,  cut  the  curd  into  small  difficult.  It  requires  very  little  time 
at  "Linden  Grove",  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  pieces  and  place  in  a  crock  or  pan  and  j^^^  ^g  expensive  equipment  is  neces- 
on  May  30.  The  three  auctions  brought  pour  over  it  enough  hot  water  (not  ^^  rpjj^  apparatus  used  can  be 
$170,000.  boiling)    to    cover.     Stir   with   a   spoon   largely    supplied    from    the    household 

The  Butler  sale  attracted  buyers  and  let  stand  until  it  is  quite  tough,  utensils.  Besides  these,  a  dairy  ther- 
from  fourteen  states,  and  the  92  Jer-  Then  drain  off  the  water  again  and  cut  mometer  and  a  few  rennet  tablets  will 
seys  which  were  offered  brought  a  in  pieces.  Salt  as  for  butter  and  it  y^g  required.  The  rennet  tablets  can  be 
total  of  $51,153,  or  an  average  of  $555  will  be  ready  to  press.    For  a  hoop,  use  purchased  from  any  dairy  supply  house. 

a  head.    Two  young  show  cows.  Darling  a  gallon  can,  melting  off  the   top  and  

Lassie  and  Lassie's  Darling,  went  to  L.  bottom,  and  replace  with  wooden  ones. 

V.  Walkley  of  Connecticut,  for  $4,700.  Grease  a  cloth  and  line  the  can  with  it.       Jq      ^Jj^      Milk      Market 

The  W.  R.  Spann  sale  realized  $38,155,  Plac*  over  one  of  the  wooden  ends,  as  

ifor  95  head   of  Jerseys,  an  average   of   followers    and   pour   in    the    curd.    Fold  Dairymen   Selling    Cows 

:aiore  than  $400.     The  top  price  at  this   the    cloth    over    and    then    put    on    the       ,j,^^  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Upper 

Montgomery  and  Southern  Lehigh  and 
Berks  Counties  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
In  canvassing  for  members  for  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association 
in  this  territory  recently,  I  found  that 
hardly  any  of  the  farmers  had  their 
stables  filled.  In  fact,  few  were  keep- 
ing more  than  half  their  usual  number 
while  some  had  disposed  of  their  entire 
herds.  One  dealer  shipped  out  a  car- 
load of  dairy  cows  a  week  during  April 
and  May  for  beef,  and  four  other  deal- 
ers have  been  buying  them  up  in  car- 
load lots  right  along.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  arc  not  more  than  half  the 
usual  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  high  cost  of  production  and  low 
receipts  for  the  products  will  surely 
drive  the  dairy  farmer  out  9f  the  busi- 
ness and  the  result  will  be  a  milk  short- 
age from  which  it  will  require  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  recover.  The  milk  deal- 
ers and  others  have  been  advising  more 
economical  feeding,  eliminating  board- 
ers, etc.  While  this  is  good,  it  is  no 
solution  for  the  present  situation  when 
the  best   and    most    intelligent    farmers 

^         „  _ ,        ,  „    ,     e  1      kt  vr  c*^  J^ot  produce  milk  for  less  than  six 

A  Pair  of  Jersey  Beauties  That  Sold  for  $4,700  at  Recent  Edmond  Butler  Sale.  N.  Y.        ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^.j^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^.^ 

•ale  was  paid  for  Golden  Fern's  Golden  othe.-  follower  and  about  fifteen  pounds  less  than  four  and  one-half  cents.  The 
Claire,  a  daughter  of  Golden  Fern's  of  weight.  Set  where  it  will  drain,  result  will  be  a  milk  shortage  with  a 
Noble,  which  brought  $2,525.  This  cow  This  should  stand  for  twenty-four  much  higher  cost  to  the  consumer  and 
went  to  the  farm  of  Jonathan  Warner,  hours,  then  remove  from  the  hoop,  the  farmer  will  not  begin  to  increase 
Ohi%  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  the  veteran  greaw  well  and  keep  from  flics.  Place  the  production  until  he  is  shown  that 
Jersey  breeder  and  importer,  reali/.ed  it  on  a  shelf  or  plate,  keep  well  greased  a  prcfltable  price  will  be  received.  This 
the  highest  average  of  his  career  when  and  turn  each  day. — C,  Tompkins  Co.,  process  will  require  three  or  four  years 
he   sold   a  total   of  108  Jerseys   at    an   N.   V.  because   it   takes  that  long   to   produce 

average  of  $763.     Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  also       Farm    Cheese    Will    Believe    Meat       a   dairy    cow. 

sold    21     cows    from    this    importation  Slxortage  Wc  had  a  milk  producers'  association 
prior   to    the    auction   for   $1,000    each.       0 renter   quantities    of    cheese    should  here  before  the  Inter-state  Association 
One  of  the  sensations  of  the  sale  was  >)p  produced  and  eaten  as  a  substitute    had  started  its  present  plan  of  organiz- 
the    auctioning    off    of    six   heifers    by   for   meats   which    are    more    expensive,    ation   with    its  county  and   local   units. 
Oxford  You'll  Do,  five  of  them   under  Thjg  jg  especially  true  upon  the  farms  We   tried   to  get   more   satisfactory   ar- 
one  year  old,  at  $6,600.     The  six  heif-  -where  milk  is  comparatively  cheap  and  rangements  and  better  prices  from  our 
ers    were    purchased    by    White    Horse  cheese  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost,  dealer,  but  found  that  we  could  do  very 
Farms,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.     Simone  of  St.   l.  q.  Rinkle  of  the  University  of  Miss-  little   by   ourselves.      So    we    were    glad 
Saviour's    went    to    Mrs.    C.    D.    Illing-    Q^ai    College     of    Agriculture     believes  to  jcin   with   the   Inter-state.     We   now 
worth,  of  Philadelphia  Co,  for  $4,000.     that  by  making  more  milk  into  cheese  have  fifty-nine  stock  holders  in  the  cor- 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  would  be  able  poration.     There  are  a  few  more  ship- 
to   conserve    the    meat    supply    and    in-  pers  whom   we  have  not  yet   had   time 
crease   the    cheese   production,   both    of  to    see   but    we    already    have    over    90 
which  would  materially  aid  in  the  pres-  percent    of   the    milk   shipped   from   our 
With    the    present    high    prices    of  ent  food  situation.                                         station   under   control.     We    feel  proud 
chee<.r  it  wonld  seem  that  if  many  farm       One   hundred   pounds   of   whole   milk  <>'  t^»c  record    that    only  one   dairyman 
families  understood   how   easily    cheese  will  make   from   ten   to   eleven   pounds  ^^^  refused,  to  join  thus  far,  and  he  has 
can  be  made  on  the  farm,  more  of  them  of  cheese,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  o°^y  a  few  cows.— W.  H.  Eothenberger, 
woula   enjoy  the  luxury   of   full   cream  twenty  pounds  of  beef.     According  to  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
dairy  cheese.    The  following  directions,  the  U.   8.   Department   of   Agriculture,  Reduced  Herds  In  Northampton  County 
Jf    carried    out,    will    produce    a    three-  one   pound   of  cheese   is   equal    in   food       The    number    of    dairy    cows    in    this 
pourd  cheese,  good  after  four  weeks.        value  to  two  pounds  of  beef.     A  similar  vicinity    is    growing    less.      Mr.    D.    D. 
Four  gallons  of  whole  milk,  sweet,  is   comparison   might   be   made   with   pork,  Warner,    the    largest    milk    producer    of 
required.     First    heat    it    to   about    the  since    pork    and    beef    are    not    widely  this  locality,  once  kept  200  cows.     He 
cntion     Pennsylvania    Farmer  temperature  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  different  in  food  value,  altho  pork  has  now  keeps  about  60.    I  know  of  farm- 
when  writing  to  advertisers,  the  cow.    Dissolve  oae-half  of  a  rennet  a  little  higher  fuel  value.     Since  hogs  ers  who  kept  eight  and  now  keep  four. 
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MR.  FARMER 
Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  not  let  U3  help  you 
build  the  one 

Silo  Without  a 
Single  Fault 

TheWoolford 
Tecktonius 

Oiie-Pit-'ce  cWiir  Douglas 
Fli  f'Liivcs.  ('•iiitliumus 
I{C(l«(M)rt  Hlii~'<il  Ooors. 
liooi)  foimefti  'Hi  ciulp- 
ped  *Mb  t;:e  famous 
'Icckfnnlun  strnlcht-pull 
uprliiK  luxs  which  posi- 
tively keep  the  silo  alr- 
llaht  under  all  e-m<lltlon8. 
E<inlpment  complete  I" 
oven- detMll  Pnn'l  de- 
lay imt  write  today  for 
descriptive  lltentiirc  and 
prlecs. 

Fnetory — Dnihu.Pa. 
Address  nil  intriirlc^  to 

II  G.WoolfordWooilTankMft.  Co.,1429  Chestnut  St..Phlla.,Pa. 


Dorit  blame  yoiu*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


1%  shows  the  way  to  mak* 
mora  noaey  oa  yoiu  cow\ 
^ -'nen  by  autborities  on 
lialry  feeding.  TcUs 
'  vhy  the  faaiont 

HARDER 
SILOS 

an  nod  bj  tha  T7.  S. 
OoTt.  awl  thouMniia 
ot  •aeoawfal  dairy 
in»n.  Writ*  to-laf 
and  trX  tiua  vaiu- 
•Ilia  hook. 
fbrdafJUt.  Ca.. 


JA,..! 


B«  18  CtkUa.lLT. 


Crumb's 

Pitcnl  Chain  Htnfiiif 

Stanchions 

make  the  oows  oomfortable. 
ke«p  them  elean.  and  In- 
crease tha  flow  of  milk. 
Bend  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Boi  P,  FMMtvlIl*,  Otmm. 


Only  $2  Down 

€Hi«  Vear  to  Pay! 

■iiy«  tiM  Hmi  ■iiM«»>,  __ 
nyjr  No  t- Lfartatmill^^ 
«aaT  «l«a9lnf.  aloe*  Ikw- 
nrrinc  durably  OH*r«ll«««4 
mtltwUmtm,  nlBwNaaana 
pa,  bow  tlada  ala*  la  •▼■  0 
Cncaa  a)«aa  op  toMa  ••Dmra  ban 

(jiSrSiaSt  Sf"'««rt  ffm-tmeitn"  affar 

ALBAUOH.Oevm  CO.  (» 

HOT  Marahall  Wv<.  CHIftOOO 


MAKING    CHEESE   ON   A   SMAU. 
SCALE 


«MC         _    


CoBtlnuoufl  Opea    Door    Front. 

Permsneat  fteai  IsaOar  attached. 

•In  liM  -  -  SM.IO 
«  ltx24  -  -  121.0S 
*•    UxM     -      •       1M.0O 

Other  eiees  in  proportion. 

QriHin  Lmnbvr  Co. 


HudMn  Falls,  N.  V 


and  several  who -no  longer  keep  cows 
at  ail. — Eugene  B.  Bennett,  Northamp- 
ton Co.,  Pa. 
Why  Dairy   Cows   are  Slaughtered 

The  number  of  milk  cows  that  have 
gone  to  the  block  in  the  last  few 
months  has  been  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age. Cow  feed  is  quoted  at  $55  to  $65 
a  ton,  whereas  formerly  it  was  $28  to 
!j^38  a  ton.  The  price  the  farmer  gets 
for  the  milk  is  almost  the  same  as  be- 
fore these  abnormal  feed  prices.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  feed  mer- 
char.t's  account  is  greater  than  the  milk 
chech  and  what  should  a  business  man 
do?  The  farmer  sells  his  cows  and 
the  butcher  offers  the  best  price. 

In  one  year,  a  fairly  good  dairy  cow 
will  yield  600  to  700  pounds  of  water 
free  digestible  food,  wholesome  and 
well  balanced.  8he  will  continue  to  do 
this  for  years.  If  you  slaughter  the 
cow  you  will  get  barely  half  of  this 
weig^ht  of  water  free  digestible  food, 
of  a  far  inferior  quality,  besides  ending 
the  further  production  of  food.  The  cow 
not  only  yields  this  great  amount  of  food 
in  the  form  of  milk,  but  she  reproduces 
herself  every  year.  Thus  in  six  years 
she  would  give  humanity  two  tons  of 
best  food  besides  increasing  the  bovine 
population  six  times.  Kill  her  and  get 
a  paltry  300  pounds  of  food  and  then 
uo  roore.  The  way  to  keep  this  won- 
derful food  producer  going  is  to  pay 
the  farmer  a  living  price  for  the  milk 
produced.  On  an  average,  this  figure 
now  is  7  cents  a  quart. — L.  W.  Lighty, 
in  Pennsylvania  Dept.  sf  Agri.  Letter. 

Sacrifice  of  Dairy  Interests 

The  following  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Concord  Grange  No.  1141 
on  May  14,  and  later  approved  by  the 
Chester  and  Delaware  County  Pomona 
No.  3  in  regular  meeting  at  Concord- 
ville,  Pa.,  May  24: 

With  the  increasing  sentiment  "Back 
to  the  Farm"  of  which  the  press  pub- 
lishes much  in  these  strenuous  days, 
too  much  of  which  is  impracticable,  wo 
realize  that  the  public  fails  to  grasp 
the  seriousness  of  the  milk  situation  of 
today.  To  many  of  us,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  due  to  a  false  impression 
given  out  by  the  Daily  Press. 

With  the  price  of  feed,  livestock, 
help,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
dairy,  advancing  in  the  last  five  years 
fully  200  percent,  while  the  price  of 
milk  and  its  products  have  not  ad- 
vanced over  40  percent  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  consumer  must  ne- 
cessarily pay  an  equivalent  to  this  ad- 
vance or  the  dairies  be  sacrificed,  as  the 
farmer  cannot  meet  these  extraordinary 
prices. 

Dr.  Rasmussen,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,   on   February  1,  1917,  made   a 


careful  calculation  of  the  cost  of  milk 
in  Chester  County  and  found  it  to  be 
5.93  cents  a  quart.  Since  that  date,  the 
price  of  dairy  feed  products  has  ad- 
vanced  fully   40   percent. 

Farmers  who  understand  these  exist- 
ing conditions,  apprehend  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  milk  famine  which  must 
inevitably  follow,  and  realize  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  children  and  in  fact 
every  consumer  in  a  few  years.  There- 
fore, Be  it  Resolved,  that  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  Concord  Grange  No.  1141  P.  of 
H.,  (xert  ourselves  to  create  a  senti- 
ment which  will  cause  the  consumer  to 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  milk  situation, 
and  with  the  very  flattering  prices  paid 
for  beef  and  grain,  only  very  much  ad- 
vanced prices  will  arrest  the  sacrifice  of 
our  dairy  interests  so  vital  to  the  con- 
sumer.    Also,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Pomona  Grange  for  adoption 
and  te  be  approved  by  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent granges  of  the  two  counties. 


AYRSHIRE   AUCTION   SALE 


The  Consignment  Sale  of  Ayrshires 
by  the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club, 
held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  14th, 
was  the  most  satisfactory  public  sale 
of  Ayrshires  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  The  consignments  were  of  a 
uniformly  high  order  and  the  prices 
paid  showed  a  healthy  tone  of  appre- 
ciation among  the  lovers  of  this  popu- 
lar breed.  The  average  price  for  those 
catalogued  was  $646,  and  six  young 
things  from  one  day  to  three  weeks  old 
sold   for   $610. 

The  highest  price  for  a  female  was 
paid  for  Douglass  Hall  Violet  "34934" 
imported  and  consigned  by  Hunter  and 
Montgomery,  of  Scotland,  which 
brought  $2,500  and  was  sold  to  Hugh 
J.  Clilsholm,  Westchestcr^^o.,  N.  Y.  The 
highest  price  paid  for  a  bull  was  $1,400 
for  Lessnessock  Sir  Robert  "12992" 
imported  and  consigned  by  Hunter  and 
Montgomery,  and  bought  by*  H,  A. 
Moses,  of  Mass. 


HOME-MADE  FLY  REPELLANTS 


Spray  mixtures  may  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  a  cow  by  keeping  off  numerous 
flies.  Several  of  these  compounds  may 
be  mixed  at  home.  A  mixture  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  is  given  in 
Bulletin  267  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  as  100  parts  of  fish  oil,  50  parts 
of  oil  of  tar,  and  one  part  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid.  Another  formula  is  one- 
half  gallon  of  oil  of  tar,  one-half  gal- 
lon of  cottonseed  oil,  and  one-half  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Such  mixtures 
sprayed  on  cattle  keep  off  flies  for  a 
time. 


U-     -^^/v; 


This  New  Jersey  product  sets  a  new  high  price  paid  for  a  Guernsey 
bull.  Itchen  Daisy's  May  King  of  Langwater  was  bred  and  raised  by  Flor- 
ham  Farms,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  has  recently  been  sold  to  B.  E.  Nixon, 
Napa  Co.,  California,  at  a  price  of  $8,000.  He  is  a  full  brother  of  Ne  Plu» 
Ultra  15265. 


HOT   WEATHER 

the   season  when  a 

SEPARATOR 

saves  most  over 

any  other  separator 

or    skimming    system 

ITS   A   GREAT   MISTAKE  for  any  dairy  farmer  without  a  separator  or  using 
L  inferiiTmachine  to  put  off  the.purchase  of  a    New  Dc  Laval  Cream  Separa^r 
in  the  summer  months  especially  with  butter-fat  at  the  present  unusually  high  pnce. 
Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  New  De  Uval  over  all  other  separators    aS 
well  as  over  any  gravity  setting  system  at  every  season  of  the  year,  they  are  even 
greater  during  the  mid-summer  season  than  at  any  other  time. 

This  is  because  hot  weather  conditions  occasion  greatest  butter-fat  losses  with 
gravity  setting  and  render  it  most  difficult  to  maintain  quality  <rf  product  with  any 
gravity  system  or  unsanitary  separator.while.moreover  the  quantity  of  milk  is  usually 
greatest,  and  any  loss  in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  product  means  more. 

Then  there  is  the  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  with  the  simple,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  larw  capacity  New  De  Laval  machines  over  all  other  methods  or  sep- 
arators, which  naturally  counts  for  more  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Hence  the  great  mistake  of  putting  off  the  purchase  of  a  New  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  in  summer,  whether  you  already  have  a  poor  machine  or  none  at  all.  and 
every  dairy  farmer  should  keep  in  mind  not  only  that  a  De  Laval  wdl  pay  for  itsetf 
in  a  few  months  but  may.  if  desired,  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  actually 
save  its  own  cost  while  being  paid  for. 

Every  claim  thus  made  is  subject  to  easy  demonstra- 
tion, and  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  these  claims  to  you.  in  your  own  dairy, 
without  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

Why  not  aee  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once? 
If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  of- 
fice for  new  catalog  or  any   desired   information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

16S  Broadway.  New  York        29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Every 

New     De 

Laval 

is   equip- 

pwl    with  a    bell     | 

Speed 

Indicator     1 

The  Cow  Knows— but  SHE  can't  talk. 
Ask  the  Dealer. 

COMFORT  for  COWS 
and  MILKMEN 


When  cows  are  continually  tortured 
with  flics  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  the  maximum  amount  ot  milk. 
When  your  cows  are  not  producing 
their  maximum  amount  of  nulkjiou  art 
losing  money. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  it  made  for  Jait  tuch  a 
purpose — to  keep  the  cowi  free  from  flie«  while 
Crazinc  in  the  paiture  and  while  being  milked  in 
the  birn.  They  will  then  produce  their  maximum 
amount  of  milk  and  t>eiide«  man  will  milk  in  comtort. 

You  will  alto  find  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  equaUy 
at  effective  when  used  on  boriet.  beat  and  bogs.  It 
it  a  lure  bane  to  lice  and  vermin. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 
Send  for  deKripiive  circular  telling  about  oUter  farm 
uses  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 


CUTS  LABOR   IN  HALF 

Do  yoa  first  disinfect,  and  (hen  so-over 
>  aU  surfaces  again  with  whitewash  in 
ordet  to  keep  your  atables^  dairies 
and  poultry  bouses  brisbt.  cheerful  end 
free  of  hca.  mites.  flyessaandtheRprmsof 
roup,  white  diarrbea.choIera.  slanders,  etc? 
Boeb  a  method  Is  a  waste  of  ttme,  money  and 
labor.  Ute  Carbola  initead— it  does  the  two  thing! 
Bt  the  tame  time.  It  is  a  ditinfeetant  that  dries 
oat  whito-not  dark  and  eolorisis  sadglTSsr 
better  reaolta. 


Compare  the  I  .oor? J| 

GLOBE  SILO>^  V 

with  other  Mave  nWan.  An 
Improvement  over  AMY  of 
them  EXCLUSIVE  fea- 
tures found  In  n<i  (ither  EX- 
TENSION ROOF  adds  5  ft. 
to  capacity.  Window  Freo, 
Double  spline  with  tiohtesi 
8eale<l  Jnlnta.  No  wa.ste  of 
ntretiRtb  loosening  pinchetl 
doors.      Other  points  you 

should  know  .bout.  Endorsed  by 
8UU  Gr*ncn  In  th.  Eut. 

Save  Money  NOW 

S«nd  for  Information  .bout  th.  tilob.  9llo  usdoar  prop- 
oaltloo  RIUHT  AWAY.  W.  cui  po.ltlv«ly  UT.  ;ou 
moo.yNOW.       Drop  .  po.UI  t» 

6L0IE  SILO  CO.,  $-15  Wllltw  St..  Sldner,  N.  Y. 


Caffesia  Is  ■  iDinersl  pismeat  eomblaad  srifha 
sermiekle  twenty  times  atronfrer  than  pore  ear- 
bolio  kHd.  Comes  In  powder  form,  ready  to  nss 
at  loon  as  mixed  with  water.  Applied  with  bnub 
or  sprayer.  Will  rot  clo«  sprayer.  Will  net  flska. 
bliateror  peel  off  nor  apoll  by  ■tandins.  No  dis* 
asTseable  odor.  Absofotel  y  safe— will  not  ^rm 
stock  it  they  lick  eorf  aces  painted  with  Carfoola. 

If  roar  dealer  does  not  carry  Carttola.  ssodbia 
name  with  order  and  we  will  ebip  direct. 

IV«al  t>acka«*--*nmiak  to  paint  onddiMnfiet 

$C0  t^uare  f-ft—tnt  »*  pvmI  por  f  /or  8C  tmtt 

CMMUkCMIMICAL  COMPANV 

V  1  Kaat  aaitd  at.,  wew  vsHi  cw» 


&' 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  Blow  Over 

Our  new  lystem  of  guy  wires  holds 
the  alio  Ann  IB  ai;y  wind  <ws 
(Tuartintea  it).  All  stares  are 
treated  with  creosots  Oil  rrMerva- 
tive:  hoopa  are  extra  strong;  dxrs 
fit  tight  -like  a  rsfrirsrator.  Writs 
today  for  Grssa  Mountain  Silo 
lltsraturs. 

THE  CRUMEXY  rtCKteE  MF9.  CO 

M6  WEST  STREET 
MTUUO.  VERMOIIT 


*».*. 


8— « 


P«nn«ytra«ija  Farmtr 


1000  Antos 
$150  to  $600 

We  speclaUa*  to  wHWnB  li«t  high- grade  u«e«l 
care;  l»17  ««<•  l^l^  *o«els.  H  y«m  »«•♦  «■ 
auto,  one  aa  good  as  new  and  want  to  pay 
little:  want  »  rteTwndahlo  rKt.  one  liict  j-^i'l 
Blve«rtl(rfa<^lrtn  ;HHf  «»rTlf«.  t,fter«  li  reHliy 
only  oo«  pUee  t/>  ire*  It,  and  t*r«t  is  frMU  us. 

Send  for  Our  Summer  Auto 
Catalog  A.- lU   Free 

Full  of  auto  information.  prlcCB  on  every  car 
we  liave — whetUer  ItlBaroudstor,  Unioutilue 
touriiitf  car,  truck  or  delivery  wat'on.  Ucst 
of  all.  when  you  buy  from  \m  you  save  at 
least  25  to  50  per  cent.  S^ou1d  yo'i  desire, 
terms  ran  be  arrauKed  to  suit  purcliascrs  oa 
any  of  our  oArs.    AHtoe  from  $ldO  ui>. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD  3    LARGESi-   AUTO  DKALER8 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  hhila.,  Pa. 


ffuitealtttK 


THE  OAEDEN  TN  JULY 


MONARCH  CIDER  PRESS 


Here's  the  right  outfit  for  work- 
ing up  the  culls  into  proliiable 
eider.  Stiitable  for  individual  and 
ihercbant  service.  Our  celebrated 
high  pressure  ileslgrt  with  niu»ut«accu- 
ratecon»truction.getsallth8 
Juicewithlow  operatlngex- 
Aense.  Built  in  sizcsfrom 
fetotOOMirrelaaday. 
IJKpage  Catalogue 
firte.  write  (odiy. 
A.  B.  Farquhar 
Co..Ltd..B«il4«' 
York.  Penna. 

Mnginu, 
MatcmiU; 
thrtthertf 

At* /or  Catalogut. 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  ■  mere  Plow  with  a  rake  attackmeflt.  but  • 
low  priced.  KientiAc  Inn.pleinenl.  Qeans  the  Itath 
troro  the  dirt  and  the  dirt  trom  the  potatoes  as  well 
at  machine*  that  co«t  Sve  time*  as  much.  Steel 
beam  with  high  arch  to  prevent  clogging.  Pol* 
ilhed  high  carboi*  «leel  shovel.  Adiustable  wheeb 
regulate  depth  and  'pitch"  exactly.  Will  not 
bruite  pctatoe*.  <9  Don't  buy  a  Dnli,  Cultivator, 
Hanow,  Liine  Spreader.  Potato 
Digger,  or  any  other  piece  at  Farm 
Machinery  before  writing 
our  special  catalog.  State  w 
machine  you  want  i 
your  deal, 
er'liiiine  ^.^s=- 
Heaeb  &    (^iS^i 

Ctrnfftmr 

Torfc, 

I5M  Ath  Ave 


Too  many  people  start  i«  witL  great 
enthiisiMro  for  garden if>g  19  »ne  spring 
but  sueeanib  to  the  ."'^Tfniwr  heat,  and 
the  garden  that  *«»rtpd  off  90  well  ia 
the  spring  bocol»«i  a  weed  patch.  Bat 
the  garden  prorp^tlj  managed  eau  be 
kept  supplying  something  frefsh  in  the 
vegetable  line  all  the  yt»ar  round. 

The  early  maturing  crops  can  at  onee 
be  followed  by  later  crops,  soino  to  be 
gathered  for  wlater  storage  a«d  some  of 
very  hardy  nature  left  where  they  grew 
to  be  used  as  the  thawing  of  the  soil 
allows,  and  July  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  many  of  these. 

Upon  the  growth  made  'by  the  aspara- 
gus crop  in  late  summer  depends  large- 
ly the  size  of  the  shoots  you  will  get 
the  next  spring.  After  eutfing  stops, 
the  Rsparagus  should  be  well  fertilized 
and  cultivated  clear!  so  as  fo  get  a 
stronger  growth  to  make  strong  crowns 
for  the  next  spring. 

S'.iecessioti  crops  of  string  beans  can  be 
gotten  in  during  Joly,  and  a  late  plant- 


Ve  helped  1»y  »i4e  dreMiogs  of  nitrate  of 
••da<  Th0B«,  too,  are  late  this  summer, 
ftsd  the  canteloupe  crop  is  a  very  ini'' 
l^rtant  ear  here,  and,  if  held  baek 
until  South  Jersey  comes  in,  the  result 
is  usually  a  profitless  crop. 

The  late  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  oan 
be  planted  here  as  late  as  middle  July. 
The  first  of  the  month  is  better  about 
Philadelphia.  Butabaga  turnips  shonld 
be  sown  early  in  July,  and  the  last  of 
the  month  we  can  sow  a  little  spinach 
for  early  fall  use. 

I  drove  the  rose  bugs  from  my  grapes 
by  spraying  with  lead  arsenate,  one 
pound  to  30  gallons  of  water  and  a  gal- 
lon of  corn  syrup,  but  they  got  a  good 
many  roses  and  ate  lots  of  strawberries, 
which  we  could  not  spray. — W,  F.  Mas- 
sey,  Maryland. 


KASVESTINO  ASPAJtAQUB 


The  two  cnts  presented  herewith 
.show  scenes  in  the  packing  rooms  on 
the  farms  of  Minch  Brothers,  New  Jer- 
sey. Asparagus  is  one  of  the  many 
products  of  the  several  farms  conduct- 
ed by  these  brothers  and,  as  in  all 
other  lines,  modern  business  principles 
are  .ipplied. 

For  the  harvesting  of  asparagus,  an 


Empty  Bags  BmiM 

MKIHCST  f>RICE6   PAID 
WRTTC  rOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

Witt  Furnith  Rejer^mm 

DAVID   N.    KNOTT'S  SOfUS, 
1 04  CaltowMU  StrMt,  PfMa. 


July   T,    WW. 

forcing.  If  the  latter  is  the  idea^  it 
would  be  best  to  nse  4-  or  5-ineb  pots 
underneath  the  runner  instead  of  the 
smaller  size,  thus  encouraging  a  larger 
development  of  th6  plant  for  fofcing 
W«rk.  Many  gard«aer8  bave  found  it 
a  Tery  profitable  business  to  pot  straw* 
berry  plants  aftd  sell  tbese  plants  to 
hertna  gardeners.  The  price  of  th« 
plants  is  relatively  high  and  the  home 
gardener  or  the  commercial  gardener 
using  potted  plants  is  enabled  to  get 
a  crop  the  year  following;  the  plants 
being  raised  in  pots,  tbey  are  never 
checked  in  transplanting  because  the 
roots  and  leaves  are  intact.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  handling 
the  plants. 
Sotting  Out  Tbe  N*w  StfAWT>erry  Bed 

Growers  who  have  neglected  to  set 
ont  a  new  strawberry  bed  prior  to  the 
midiJle  of  August  and  those  who  do 
not  care  to  renew  the  old  bed,  may  set 
ont  new  plants  at  this  time  of  year  and 
still  have  a  crop  the  following  season. 
The  method  of  setting  out  a  new  bed 
during  August  varies  somewhat  from 
earlier  planting.  The  variation  is  in 
the  need  of  setting  the  plants  closer 
together  in  the  row  and  the  rows 
also  nearer.  Accoxinting  for  this  fact, 
there  is  not  enough  time  between 
August  15  and  the  close  ot  the  grow- 
ing season  for  plants  set  at  regular 
distances  to  send  out  enough  new  plants 
to  fully  cover  the  ground  but  by  closer 
planting  enough  will  be  sent  ont  to 
fully  occupy  the  space  allotted  and 
thereby  return  a  crop. 

Attention  to  the  proper  fertilizer 
supply  should  bo  given,  especially  as 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen;  at  least  4 
percent  nitrogen  should  be  found  in 
the  fertilizer  and  from  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  phosphorus.  Be  liberal;  apply 
from  12  to  15  hundred  pounds  per  acre, 
or  slightly  more.  During  September, 
an  npplicatiou  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  may  aid  somewhat  in  hastening 
the  plants.  Clean  cultivatioij  and  good 
plant  growing  methods  should  be  util- 
ized.— A.   E.   Wilkiusou. 


FIG.  I.  BUNCHING  AW)  TYING  ASPARAGUS  PREPARATORY  TO  PACKING. 


CMtrattm  to  Hw  flwira^gal 

TAPES 

FOR   TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  PA9T  COLOItS 

Twines,  Canvas.  FUfs 

Hoffman-Corr  Tap*  Mfg.  Co. 

U3  Market  StffMt,  Phlladelpliis 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

By  ttie  million;  all  leadlne   varieties  of 
Tomato  111.25  per  1000  by  ex.,    3Go  per  100  PoHt  Paid 

CabbwieH.^) ■'         "      •'     

Cauliflower  «2 '      4<fe    " 

Celery  »1.50  "  "  "  ••  40c  *  •*  "'  •* 
Our  plant-8  aro  erown  from  sclertod  w>rd  nnd  drt1ie<f  tliln 
flo  as  to  ran  He  «<kx1  atalky-  !if»d  well  rfxitoij  nlantu,  eare- 
f  ully  paoke<1  in  damp  mow  m  tjiev  wW  i<Mr.n  y««  in 
gtvirt  grawtn^ '''mditlon.  ?«»<nd  for  <»iMiH»«<»»e  tnaf  will 
&*•  fan  firtl  dewTlptlon  an<l  prlfiew  on  rtfherjWftrtt^i,  fllni> 
rm  ttntm  i>o  Paro«l  Poet  onWrt jgnt  pf'MWLftW  "P*?* 
lai  prim  M  lu-ge  ordem.   c.  a.  ffri. b.  nKwfiA,.  N.i. 


CDW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

WRITK  FOR  WKICWS, 

,  MILFORO, 


per  1000  tttpftm  nf>f  outa'.jauq  anrivjComM^  « ttppmr 


ing  of  sugar  corn  before  the  middle  of 
the  month  Will  give  fine  ears  before 
frost.  In  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  Ken- 
dall ';i  Giant  is  a  good  variety  for  this 
planting. 

Keep  the  lima  beans  gathered  close- 
ly. Any  left  to  ripen  will  check  pro- 
doction.  Eggplants  are  rather  late  this 
summer,  as  it  was  late  before  it  waa 
warm  enough  to  set  them  out.  N-ow  I 
am  hurrying  them  with  side  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

T  have  rather  a  curious  state  of  af- 
^aiis  in  my  early  tomatoes.  I  have  two 
varieties,  Earliana  and  Bonny  Best, 
bot'i  exactly  the  same  age  and  treated 
alike.  Earliana  is  usually  the  earliest, 
Bonry  Best  a  close  second  and  then 
followed  by  the  later  varieties  from 
seeJ  sown  on  the  open  ground.  Just 
now  it  looks  as  tho  Bonnj'  Best  is  com- 
idg  in  ahead  of  Earliana.  That  is^  the 
fruits  are  nearly  full  size  while  the 
Barlianas  are  nnvch  smaller.  Lsst  .sum- 
mer I  pulled  the  first  ripe  tomato  June 
12th,  This  season  none  are  ripe  tho 
22n<f,  and  it  will  probably  be  early 
July  for   the  first. 

I  have  some  lato-sowlft  tomato  plants 
wW'tTi  will  be  set  about  the  first  of 
•Fuly.  The  idea  in  this  is  to  have  then* 
just  coming  in  bcifore  frost  and  fivH  of 
well-grown  green  fruits  when  frost 
threatens.  These  are  gathered,  wrapped 
id  paper  and  stored  in  »  cool  dark  pla«6 
and  the  fruits  brought  in  a  few  at  a 
time  to  color  up  in  a  warm  kitcben,  so 
that  we  can  h*re  tdtnatoet  fot  sBclwjf 
ofltiT  Christ flMW  or  lat«t*. 


Italian  gang  of  men  and  women  in 
charge  of  a  manager  is  employed.  Three 
and  one-half  eeats  per  bunch  is  the 
price  paid  for  cutting,  gathering^  wash- 
ing, bunching  and  packing.  Fif^rer  1 
shows  how  women  bunch,  tie  and  trirtf 
the  asparagus.  The  bunches  jlre  then  set 
in  shallow  trays  containing  water  until 
the  packer  is  ready  for  it.  Figure  2 
shows  the  packer  at  work.  Moss  and 
paraffine  paper  are  placed  in  the  crate 
and  24  bunehea  are  packed  in  each 
crate. 


POTTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


As  soon  as  the  strawberry  bed  has 
ceased  to  fruit,  the  old  bed  may  be 
utilized  for  the  growing  of  plants  in 
pot5.  Small  2}-  or  .1-inch  clay  pot»  are 
sunk  in  the  groUftd  ju-st  below  the  joint 
where  the  plant  will  develop  on  the 
runners  of  strawberries.  Choose  soil  of 
at  least  J  to  ^  of  well-rotte*!  m«fttrre 
and  the  remainder  sandy  lo*m  shOnM 
be  placed  in  these  pots,  level  full.  Thf» 
runners  should  be  located  so  that  th" 
plants  will  form  in  the  middle  of  the 
pot?.  It  may  b«  necessary  to  boW  the 
runner  by  use  of  some  wife  SO  tbat 
the  plant  will  form  there.  A  smalt  por- 
tion of  soil  o-ver  the  joint  will  ai4  as 
well.  The  plant  shouM  soow  ttik^  root 
at  thio  joint  »nd  new  I««y*»  hi  thrown 
up.  In  mid<rV  or  late  September,  the 
rwnner  can  be  Severed  anfd  the  pot* 
removed  from^  their  location  and  *  n*W 
bod  of  sf#awlierrles  b«  set  off*  from 
tbeH-1  pw(s  or  thw  strawberrVei*  can  be 
shil'led  into  larger  pots  aud  utilized  for 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.   P.  STEWART 

Deferring  tlse  of  delf-fiolled  Lime-dul' 
phur — Ifhifining  fruit 

"llow  long  after  mixing  is  it  safe 
to  use  self-boilect  lime-sulphur?  Do 
you  know  of  any  good  thinning 
shears  f"—F.  L.  fi.,  Bradford   Co.,  Pa. 

tf  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  kept 
fully  covered  with  water  it  can  be  kept 
indefinitely  after  mixing,  without  ma- 
terial change. 

Foi  thinning,  grape  shears  are  com- 
monly used.  They  can  doubtless  bo 
secured  from  any  good  general  handler 
«f  horticultural  supplies.  In  geflcfal, 
however,  I  do  not  consitler  that  any 
shears  are  needed  for  thinning  apples 
or  peaches,  as  the  work  can  be  done 
fully  as  well  and  more  rapidly  by  hand 
after  a  little  practice  of  the  right  sort. 
Sirray   Injury   m4   CoBtfol   of  ApliJds 

"Will   you    please    tell    me   what   are 

the  dark  red  spots  on  the  peaeh  leaves 

tfc'at  I  9end  yon,  and  if  the  spray  caused 

tl^em?  I  noti««  tfcat  only  about  one  tfec 

in  fifty  is  losing  its  leaves.     This  led 

me   to   believe   that   it   was  caused   by 

winter  freezing.     Is  it  possible  to  kill 

plant  lies  on  apple  trees  ^  spraying 

aft*!'  the  lo^tes  bave  svflodf     If  9», 

pie*?©  tell  m9  how  to  do  H, 

"Save  had  quite  a  little  peai-b  Vfif 
cnrl  tbie  sprinfg,  mote  tlwin  1  b«te 
e^#f  sMif  in  this  to««my,"— B.  »,  3^ 
fittafr   Cownty,   Pn, 

Replying  to  this  inquiry,  I  would 
rtay  that  fbe  darl  I'ed  spots  on  the 
le»f  are  due  fo  «fpriay  Injury,  in  tnf 
opinion.  It  is  possible  that  the  if- 
regulairtty  in  the  Oiftfurrftfce  of  the  In 
jurv  is  due  to  either  the  vaflable  teHi- 
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tance  of  the  different  trees  or  possibly 
to  a  difference  in  the  abundance  of  the 
application,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  ma- 
terial as  it  came  out  of  the  tank. 

In  regard  to  plant  lice,  would  say 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  affect  them  much  by  spraying  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  quite  probable 
thai  the  amount  of  damage  from  aphids 
will  not  increase  materially  beyond  its 
present  stage,  unless  your  infestation 
should  happen  to  be  due  entirely  to  the 
green  apple  aphis,  which  is  not  likely. 
It  is  very  probable  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  your  present  infestation  is 
due  to  the  rosy  apbis  which  should  be 
devclcping  its  third  generation  about 
this  time  and  thb  generation  mi- 
grates from  the  apple  to  other  hosts 
until  fall.  Also  the  various  natural 
enemies  of  aphids  should  now  be  multi- 
plying very  rapidly  and  will  doubtless 
keep  them  in  check  to  a  consideraba 
extent  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son regardless  of  the  particular  species 
which   you  have. 

Pi.tch   leaf    curl    is    especially    preva- 
lent   this   year   on   account   of   unusual- 
ly favorable  moisture  and  temperature 
eonditious.      Thoro   spraying   with    win- 
ter   strength    lime-snlphur    before    any 
growth   whatever    has   occurred    in    the 
buds   is    essential    for   the   proper    con- 
trol of   this  disease. 
Plums  for  Top-Working  on  Abundance 
' '  What  would  be  the  best  variety  of 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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recommend    arsenate    of    lead." — ^Mrs. 
C.  K.,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  usually  recom- 
mended because  it  is  less  harmful  to 
foliage.  Arsenate  of  zinc  is  largely 
used  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  kills  in- 
sects somewhat  more  quickly  than 
lead  arsenate.  When  zinc  arsenate  is 
used  with  bordeaux  mixture  it  is  harm- 
less. One  pound  of  zinc  arsenate  is 
equal  to  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead. 


in  your  pocket. 


SPRAY   SCHEDULE   FOR   GRAPES 


First  Application. — About  a  week  be- 
fore the  blossoms  open  or  when  the 
shoots  are  12  to  18  inches  long,  spray 
with  bordeaux  mixture,  4-3-50,  for  fun- 
gous diseases,  adding  2  to  3  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or  one-half  that 
quantity  of  the  powdered  form,  for  flea 
beetle,  rose   chafer,   etc. 

Second  Application. — Just  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  spray  with  the  same  ma- 
terials as  in  the  first  application  for 
the  same  fungous  diseases  and  insects 
and  for  the  grape  berry  moth,  grapo 
leaf  folder,  and  adults  of  the  grape 
roo*   worm. 

Third  Application. — About  2  weeks 
later  use  bordeaux  mixture,  4-3-50,  ar- 
senate of  lead  paste,  2  to  3  pounds,  40 
percent  nicotine  sulphate,  1  part  to  l,.'iOO 
part  J  of  the  spray  mixture,  for  fungous 
diseases,  berrj    moth,  eight-spotted  for- 


It  fits. 


The  2C  KODAK  Jr. 

For  pictures  of  the  somewhat  elongated  post-card 
shape,  but  just  a  trifle  smaller,— 2 K  x4%  inches.  And 
this  elongated  shape  in  the  picture  makes  possible  a 
slim,  thin  camera,  that  fits  the  pocket. 

The  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Junior  has  a  capacity  of  ten  exposures  without 
reloading,  it  has  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  cable  release,  working  at 
speeds  of  1  25,  1  50  and  1,  100  of  a  second  and  of  course  the  usual  "  bulb  "  and 
time  actions.  The  camera  has  brilliant  reversible  finder,  two  tripod  sockets,  black 
leather  bellows,  is  covered  with  fine  grain  leather,  is  well  made  and  beautifully 
finished.     It  is  autographic,  of  course,  and  is  extremely  simple  to  use. 

Furnished  with  a  choice  of  lens  equipment  as  listed  below  : 


No.  2C  Autofraphic  Kodak  Jr..  meniscuf  achromatic  leni. 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anattigmat  lens./.  7.7, 


$12.00 
14.00 
19.00 


All  Dealiri. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

465  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


FIG.  2.    PACKING  ASPARAGUS  ON  MINCH  FARMS.  NEW   JFRbEY. 


plum  to  top-work  on  stock  of  tho  Abun- 
dance variety?  One  of  our  fruit  grow- 
ers has  a  number  of  trees  of  the  above 
named  variety  which  he  wishes  to  top- 
work  and  he  is  anxious  to  know  what 
variety  could  be  used  most  success- 
fully."—H.  N.  C,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

In  regard  to  the  best  variety  of  plum 
to  top-work  on  Abundance,  I  would  say 
that  so  far  as  1  know  there  has  been 
no  definite  work  done  on  the  value  and 
affinities  of  this  variety  when  used  as 
a  stock.  I  would  expect,  however,  that 
almoJt  any  other  plum  would  unite 
satisfactorily  with  it. 

la  that  case,  if  he  wants  a  purple 
plu«i  primarily  for  commercial  use,  he 
eonld  use  either  the  Lombard  or  Brad- 
ahaw.  If  he  wishes  something  on  the 
prune  order  he  could  use  either  the 
Italian  prune  or  the  Imperial  Epineuse. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  in  quality 
of  ail  plums,  but  is  apparently  chiefly 
adapted  for  home  use.  If  he  wishes 
something  on  the  gage  order  he  could 
use  either  tho  Pearl,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, or  Hand  satisfactorily. 

The  best  method  of  doing  this  top- 
working  is  by  means  of  budding  during 
late  July  or  August. 


est'.r,  grapj  leaf  folder,  brown  grape 
aphis,  grape  root  worm,  and  grape  leaf* 
hopper.  To  destroy  the  leafhopper,  di- 
rect the  spray  against  the  lower  sun 
face  of  the  leaves.  To  control  the  berry 
moth,  thoroly  coat  the  grape  bunches 
with  the  spray. 

Fourth  Application. — About  10  days 
later,  or  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown. 
If  black  rot  or  mildew  are  still  appear- 
ing, spray  with  neutral  copper  acetate 
or  verdigris  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to 
50  gallons  of  water. 


Before  jroo  buy  an  en- 
silage cutter, find  out  all 
about  the  Kalamazoo — the 
0wy}>  cutter  on  the  market 
having  a  center  shear.  The 
Kalamazoo  has  an  un- 
breakable malleable  knife 
Va#»I— not  a  knife  cylinder.  Two  knives  are  Constantly  cutting  toward  cniaw— ab«>lutely 
no  side-thrust.  No  wasted  power.  This  center-cutting  knife  wheel  delivers  a  steady,  even 
flow  of  ensilage  to  the  btowcr—ckagging  is  absolutely  impossible.    Another  big  feature— 


ALFAIFA  &  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


The  Knife  Wheel  is  the  Blower  Fan 


You  can't  rcaliie  what  a  power 
saving  this  means  until  you  see 
•  Kalamazoo  in  operation.  All 
wearios  parts  are  easily  adjust- 
able. Cutting  adjustment  IS oa 
shear  bar  only.  This  makes  ad  just- 
ment  of  knives  simple  and  easy 
compared  with  other  cnttcrs. 

C*t  a  Kalamaaao'  nve  pow* 
er — save  cutting  cost — feed  your 
herd  on  less  acrease,  "Do  your 
bit"  by  helping  produce  America's 
biggest  saleable  crop. 

SILO  CO. 


GOOD  CROP  OF  TINE  PEACHES  IN 
NEW    JERSEY 


ARSENATE  OF  ZINC 


''Would  like  to  know  if  arsenate  of 
zinc  is  a  good  remedy  for  potato  bugs 
and  other  bugs  on  plants.  If  so,  what 
is  the  proportion  to  usef  I  see  it 
recommended,  and  some  of  my  neigh- 
bor? are  using  it.    The  papers  usually 


Trof.  M.  A.  Blake,  horticulturist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  reports  that  it  now  seems 
certain  that  New  Jersey  will  have  the 
flnert  crop  of  peaches  that  has  been 
produced  in  several  years.  The  set  of 
fruit  is  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  in  1915 
when  a  record-breaking  crop  occurred. 
At  that  time,  however,  there  was  no 
natural  thinning  of  the  fruit  upon  the 
trees  in  .Tune,  with  the  result  that  al- 
tho  the  crop  was  very  large,  the  fruit 
averaged  small  because  of  the  excessive 
load  upon  the  trees.  While  the  set  of 
fruit  was  almost  equally  as  heavy  at 
ike  beginning  of  1917,  there  is  to  be 
a  large  natural  thinning. 

Altho  spray  materials  have  been  high- 
er In  price  this  season  and  labor  dif- 
flcul*  to  secure,  most  peach  growers 
have  made  a  special  effort  to  get  their 
frolt  well  sprayed  and  cultivated. 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  U  high«r  but  Canadian  land  Just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.    Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  tho  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
— land  aimilar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  nako  with  wheat  around  $2  a  buahcl  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Affixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitablo  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  GoTPmmMit  thin  wnr  U  nf>V1ni(»  fftrmers  t/>  pttt  1n<"f^v«p<t , 
hfnttgr  Into  stain .    TTierr  N  now  a^ereat^demand  for  t^^n^J^Jl 


jtn  itmlaea  the  manv  voun«  men  who  have   voliintpored  , 

tnr  mrt\r<'  In  tha  war.  The  dtmaie  h  healthfttl  and  aarwi  »M«. 
mnwav  r  (riilttwi  evnltent.  food  ■ehooIsandcburehwoonvenV- 
Mit  Wrtto  for  lltemtiire  a«  to  reduowl  railway  rataa  toi  8opt. 
of  Imcalfiratton.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

P.   A.  HARRISON 

aiO  North  Third  St.,  Harritburg.  Pa. 


Fleaae  mentioo  Pemugrhruiia  Farmer  wh«i  writing  to  AdvertiMr* 
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Horse   Owners   Should   Vsa 

GOMBAULT'S 

CAISTIC  BALSAM 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 
A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  4  POSITIVE  CURB. 

Prepared  exclusively 
by  J.  E.  Uonibault,  ex- 
veterinary  Surtreon  to 
the  Freuun  Oovernment 
Btud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FiRING. 

Impossible  tn  produce  any  scar  or  blemish. 
The  Bafest  host  Ulister  evtr  used.  Takes  the 
place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  aotioD. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horsea 
or  Cattle.  ^ 

A»  a  UrM  a:V  KEMKUY  for  Rhea- 
matUm,  Hprulna,  More  Throat,  etc.,  it 
Is  invaluable. 

■WE  OUAKAMTEE  that  one  table- 
Bpooat'ul  of  C'auatic  BuUam  will  produce 
more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any 
llitiment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  evf  r  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Cauatio  Ualaam  pold  18 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  81. SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drutfKists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charts  paid,  with  full  direction:!  for  Its 
use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimo- 
nials, etc.  Address 
.18  liWREHCE-VILlIilS  COMPiNT,  CleTtUnd,  Ohio. 


BAGS 

Why  not  get  full  value  for  empty 

bags .' 

One    of    our    customers     receiverl 

$  5  0    for    what    he    thought    was 

worth  $2  5.     Write  for  our  price 

list. 

DAVID   N.    KNOTT'S  SONS, 
1  04  Callowhill  Street,  Phila. 


The  O.  K.  Hoist 

Saves timeand  labor  In 
UDloadint;  huy.  Operate;) 
(rum  load.  Adaptable  to 
eas,oll  or  steam  enKloes. 
Has  (lulck  return  drum. 
The  uuly   hoist  made 
with    automatic  brake. 
Price  Is  riKht.  Write 
for  circulars. 
0.  K.  CLUTCH  and 
MACHINERY    CO. 
Columbia,  Pa. 


Bend     __     , 
Calves,  Poultry 


U8     your 
lit 


Best  Prices  Paid  ^tiie?E7^"';^'a 

Small  FnilM.  WM.  H.  COHEN  4  CO. 

220  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  15IS.%7uy  S2S 

aggB.  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Returns  day  goods 
are  sold.    Ask  (or  our  market  letter.  _ 

SELBY  PRODCCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


HAY 


Bblp  To  The  Old  Reliable  House 
Daniel  McCaflrey't  Sens 


623-62S  Walath  Bld|.,  Pittthiiffk,  Pi. 


ry't! 
Pitttk 


OLD  BA6S 


Cwh  paid  for  ftll  klndn  of  ha>g»  or  bur- 
lap, any  quantity.     Seod  for  price  Hat. 

Hudson  Bai  Mf|.,  Ci.,  Baymne, N.J. 


SAID    your    DRESSED    POULTRY   and    EGGS   to 

ARtmJR  H.  B0N30R,     Reading  Termin  al  Market, 
Ptalladelphla.  Peana. 


•nav-Tinto**!   »^'v  ji  ■ 

Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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of    water,    offers    the    best    conditions. 
Many   geese   are  kept   in   the   South   to 
kill    weeds,    especially    in    the    cotton 
fields,  and  their  use  could  well  be  great- 
ly   increased    for    this    purpose.      They 
are  good  grazers  and  will   do   well   on 
HOW    TO    GET    RID    OF    MITES    IN  grass    and    forage    crops    alone,    except 
POULTRY   HOUSES  during    the    winter   months,   when    they 
may  be  fed  largely  on  available  rough- 
Lice  by  day  and  mites  by  night  fur-  age  such  as  clover,  alfalfa  hay,  silage, 
nis!i   the  unhappy  condition  of  poultry  cabbage,  mangel-wurzels,  or  any  waste 
kept     under     insanitary     surroundings,  vegetables.     If   the    grass   or   forage    is 
Treatments    for    lice    are    not    effective  limited,    it    may    be    supplenuMitod    by 
for  mites  because  the  latter  work  only  light    feeds  of   common   or   home-grown 
at    night,    making    raids    on    the    fowls  grains. 

from  their  hiding  places  in  crevices  of  Geese  do  not  need  shelter  except  dur- 

tho   roosts  and  cracks  of  the   building,  ing    cold    winter    weather,    when    open 

To    destroy    mites    and    keep    the    flock  slied.s   may   be   provided.     Goslings   are 

free    of    their    depredations,   insecticide  not  usually  hatched  until  good  pasture 

spravs  and  a  sanitary  building  are  nee-  is  available,   and   need   additional   feed 

essai-y.  only   for  a   few   weeks.     The    range    of 

The    presence    of    mites    is    indicated  pasture  used   either   for  goslings  or   for 

by  s'nall  black  and  white  specks  on  the  geese    should    be   large    enough    so   that 

roosts— the  excrement  of  these  insects,  the  grass  will  remain  clean,  or  the  stock 

The  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  hid-  should    be    moved    frequently    to    fresh 

ing    places    so    far    as    possible.      The  land.      Coops,    barrels,    or    some    other 

roosts    should   be    taken    down    and    all  dry  shelter  should  be  provided  for  the 

unnecessary  boards  and  boxes  removed,  young  goslings.     Geese  are  very  hardy 

In    heavily    infested    houses    the    mites  and  free  from  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

are    to    be    found    in    all    parts    of    the  

building,    including    the    roof.      Where  MITES    AND    LICE    ON   POULTRY 

they  are  less  numerous,  the  infestations  

usually  are  confined  to  the  roosts  and  The  above  is  the  title  of  Farmers' 
nests  and  the  walls  immediately  adja-  Bulletin  No.  801,  recently  issued  by  the 
cent.  For  small  coops,  a  hand  atomizer  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
will  suffice  for  applying  insecticides  as  ton,  D.  C.  This  bulletin  should  be  in 
sprays;  but  for  larger  houses,  a  bucket  the  hands  of  every  poultry  raiser,  since 
pump,  knapsack  sprayer,  or  barrel  the«o  vermin  are  the  cause  of  great 
pump  is  desirable.  A  rather  coarse  loss  of  life  and  production  in  poultry 
spray  should  be  applied  from  all  angles  piai.ts  of  all  sizes.  The  authors,  F.  C. 
and  thoroly  driven  into  the  cracks.  The  Bishop  and  H.  P.  Wood,  describe  in  de- 
floor  also  should  be  treated,  as  many  tail  the  life  history  and  activity  of 
mitts  fall  to  the  floor  when  the  roosts  mite^  and  the  different  kinds  of  lice 
are  being  removed.  and  tell  how  each  may  be  successfully 
Of  the  several  materials  that  have  combatted.  They  discuss  the  use  of 
proved  effective,  one  of  the  so-called  sodium  fluorid,  the  use  of  which  has 
wood-preservers,  consisting  of  certain  been  tested  out  by  the  Department  and 
coal-tar  products,  known  as  anthracene  which  has  proved  very  efficient  in  the 
oil,  v.'ith  zinc  ehlorid  added,  has  given  eradication  of  all  kinds  of  lice  on  poul- 
particularly  good  results.  Its  repell-  try.  The  bulletin  contains  27  pages 
ing  1  ower  lasts  for  months.  The  cost  and  is  illustrated.  It  may  be  had  free 
is  about  $1  a  gallon,  but  twice  the  upon  request, 
quantity  may  be  obtained  by  reducing                    
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This  scratch  mixture,  with  wheat 
$2.57,  cracked  corn  $1.35,  and  oats  70 
cents  per  bushel,  is  49  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  cheaper  than  the  regular 
mixture  of  equal  parts  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  Another  mash  which 
is  slightly  cheaper  than  this  one  is 
made  of  4  percent  each  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, 26  percent  beef  scrap,  and  66 
percent  corn  meal. 

If  the  wheat  is  omitted  from  the  ra- 
tion, it  is  very  essential  to  feed  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  beef  scrap  in 
the  mash,  but  with  present  prices  beef 
scrap  is  one  of  the  cheapest  poultry 
feeds,  considering  its  high  protein  con- 
tent. 

These  experiments,  the  specialists  say, 
prove  that  wheat  is  not  essential  in  an 
egg-laying  ration  and  that  excellent 
results  can  be  secured  by  using  corn 
and  oats  as  a  scratch  mixture,  provided 
this  i"  fed  with  a  good  mash  containing 
25  percent  beef  scrap. 


'BEES  AND  BOYS" 


EGG-LAYING   RATION 


With  wheat  so  high,  poultrymen  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  on  the  Unit- 


with  equal  parts  of  kerosene. 

Crude    petroleum   is   almost    as    effec- 
tive, retains  its  killing  power  for  sev-  .._      ,, 

,         ,  J    •  \   i«„„i;f;„.   ;.,  Oood  Eesults  Obtained  from  Wlieatless 

eral    weeks,    and    m    most    localities    is   ^     ** 

very    cheap.     It    will    spray    better    if  -BAXXon   for  Heos 

thinned   with    one    part   of   kerosene   to 
four  parts  of  crude  oil. 

Both    of    these    materials    often    con- 

tain   foreign  particles  which   should  be  ^^    States    Department    of    Agriculture 

strained   out   before   spraying  is  begun,  experiment    farm    excellent     egg-laying 

It  has  been  found  that  one  thoro  appli-  ''^s^^ts   were  secured   with    a   wheatless 

cation  of  either  of  these  materials  will  ''atiou.       Thirty     Leghorn     pullets     to 

completelv  eradicate  the  mites  from  an  ^^ich   this   ratir.n   has   been    fed  for   IJ 

infested    'chicken    house,   but    ordinarily  X^ars     produced    an    average     of    147..7 

it  is  advisable  to  make  a  second  appli-  ^gg^  P"  1'^"  f"""  the  pullet  year.  This 

cation   a  month   after  the  first,  and  in  compares    favorably     with     egg    yields 


This  article  in  the  issue  of  May  26 
was  especially  interesting  to  me  from 
the  fact  that  my  second  boy,  17  years 
old,  adopted  the  rule  of  preparedness 
several  years  ago^  so  far  as  beos  and 
honey  are  concerned.  He  is  now  able 
to  market  considerable  honey  each 
year,  besides  supplying  our  own  table 
liberally,  for  a  family  of  six,  most  of 
the  time.  All  this  is  from  working  bees 
on  shares,  and  having  one  or  two  col- 
onies of  Italians  of  his  own  at  the 
start.  He  finds  the  little  insects  so  in- 
teresting that  every  let-up  in  other 
work  draws  his  attention  to  them. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  living 
back  on  a  hill  farm  with  his  father  be- 
gan bee-keeping  with  one  colony  of 
black  bees — a  wedding  present  to  him. 
His  wife  did  not  live  long.  The  bees 
went  on  increasing  in  number  and 
quantity  until  he  sold,  each  year,  nearly 
a  ton  of  honey.  He  finally  invented  a 
potato  sorter  and  left  the  farm  to  en- 
gage in  its  manufacture.  This  latter 
undertaking  has  brought  a  still  great- 
er success.  Excepting  two  colonies,  the 
bees  and  equipment  were  sold  for  $100. 

My  point  is  this:  The  close,  careful 
thought  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  bees  gave  a  habit  of  profitable 
thinking  which  he  carried  into  the  field 
of  invention.  It  is  splendid  work  for 
men  also,  who  are  out  of  field  work  by 
age,  as  well  as  for  boys  and  girls. — C. 
M.  Drake. 


WASHING  EGGS 


CASH 


FOR    YOUR  OLD  RUBBER,  METALS 
AND  RAGS.     SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

Hudson  Supply  t  Ml|.  Co.  Baienne,  N.  J. 
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Steel  Safety 
Deposit  Box 


Indispensable  for  safe  keeping  of  I 
all  valuable  papers.  Size  Ilix5ix2i  | 
inches. 

"Have  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place"  is  a  good 
maxim. 

This  Steel  Safety  Deposit  Box  ia 
just  the  thing  for  your  receipts,  in- 
surance policies,  notes,  deeds,  etc. 

Given  for  a  clulj  of  3  subscrip- 
tions for  the  balance  of  1917  at  25 
cents  each.  When  ordering  ask  for 
class  A,  Reward  No.  602. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  j 

HiiuinuiiiHiiniiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiHNiiiHniiiiiiiiii iiiiimimiiihhii! 


some  cases  a  third  treatment  is  requir- 
ed. These  subsequent  applications  may 
be  made  with  a  brush,  using  the  ma- 
terials pure  and  covering  only  tho 
roos*s,  their  supports,  the  walls  adjoin- 


favorably  with 
secured  on  other  rations  containing 
wheat  and  therefore  more  expensive. 
This  pen,  moreover,  during  the  first  16 
weeks  of  its  second  year  has  averaged 
28.5  eggs  per  hen,  17.5  eggs  per  hen  be- 


ng,  .-ind  the  nests  if  they  arc  infested.  '"K  produced   in  March. 

This  method  of  applifati(»n   is  I'ff.-itive  The  same   wheatless  ration   has  been 

for  tlie  first  treatment  also  if  the  houses  fed    since   last    November   to    a   pen    of 

are  not  heavily  infested.  Poultry  should  Buff    Orpington     pullets,    which     have 

be    kept    out    of    the    treated    buildings  laid  5:<   eggs  per  hi-n   in   20   weeks  and 

until  the  material  is  well  dried  into  the  hold   the  highest   egg  record  of  any   of 

wood.  the  large  feeding  pens  of  pullets  at  the 

Used  as  a   dip,  crude  petroleum   will  farm  this  year.     Two  other  pens,  how- 

also  destroy  the  small  mite  which  causes  ever,  are   less   than  1    egg   per  hen  be- 

scaly  leg.     In  dipping  for  this  mite,  the  hinl  this  pen.     The  ration  used  was  as 

solution  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  follows: 


the    flesh    above   the   infestation,   or   to 


got  en   the   feathers. 


GOOSE  RAISING  NOT  AFFECTED 
BY   HIGH-PRICED   GRAINS 


Scratch    Mixture. — 2  pounds   cracked 
corn,  1   pound   oats. 

Dry   Mash. — 3    pounds    corn    meal,    1 
pound  beef  scrap. 

The  scratch  mixture  was  fed  sparing- 

ly,  sc   that  the   hens  ate   about   equal 

Geese  can  be  raised  in  small  flocks  parts  of  this  mixture  and  of  the  dry 
on  general  farms,  on  pasture  or  non-  mash.  The  total  grain  consumption  of 
productive  land,  and  do  not  require  any  feed  for  the  year  was  52  pounds,  of 
great  amount  of  grain.  Low,  rough  which  26  pounds  was  scratch  mixture, 
pasture  land,  used  for  pasturing  other  Thruout  the  year  it  took  4.6  pounds 
stock,  and  containing  a  natural  supply    of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs. 


Approximately  5,016,000  dozen  eggs 
spoi'.  needlessly  every  year  in  cold  stor- 
age simply  because  someone  has  let 
clean  eggs  get  wet  or  has  washed  dirty 
eggs  before  sending  them  to  market, 
according  to  the  specialists  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Careful  investigations  of  large  quan- 
tities of  stored  eggs  show  that  from  17 
to  22  percent  of  washed  eggs  become 
worthless  in  storage,  whereas  only  4 
to  .S  percent  of  dirty  eggs  stored  un- 
washed spoil.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Water  removes  from  the  shell  of  the 
egg  a  gelatinous  covering  which  helps 
to  kftp  air  and  germs  out  of  the  inside 
of  the  egg.  Once  this  covering  is  re- 
moved by  washing  or  rain  which  gets 
to  e;,'gs  in  the  nest,  germs  and  molds 
find  ready  access  to  the  contents  and 
spoil   the   eggs. 

This  enormous  loss  in  storage  eggs 
largely  can  be  prevented  if  producers 
and  egg  handlers  will  refrain  from 
washing  eggs  destined  for  the  storage 
markets  and  take  pains  to  reduce  the 
number  of  dirty  eggs  by  providing 
plenty  of  clean,  sheltered  nests  for  hens. 

Millions  of  eggs  spoil  in  storage  be- 
cause they  have  been  exposed  to  dew, 
rain,  dirt,  and  sun  in  stolen  nests  in 
the  grass  or  fence  corners. 


ruly  7,  1917. 


Tennstftvania  Farmer 
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waste 


8ila0e  settles  neasly  one- 
fourth  when  the  silo  is  quick- 
ly filled.  That  meoms  15  tons 
1«BS  eilage  in  «  ICKMton  silo 
than  yon  twgdly  ahould  bava. 
Make  yonr  silo  earn  full  di- 
vidends. Tin  and  rellfl  jour 
own  siloirHh  • 

Papec 
Ensilage  Cutter 

Your  gaBollne  engine— 3H.P.  and 
up— will  run  it  Grerver  McOiiror. 
Mlddlefield-Csays:  We  use  a 
5  H.  T.  gasoline  engine  ♦•n  oiw 
Pufiac)  and  can  pat  in  more  en- 
silase  than  either  of  the  two  ma- 
China*  in  thia  ofwnmunhr  *"*«» 
12  and  15  H.  P.  engines." 
Every  Papec  Is  guaranteed  to  fill 
the  highest  silo.  Made  in  four 
aigee— 2  to  30  tons  per  hour  c«- 
peoitir. 

0»ir  MI?  Catalog  ««plaineJiiS» 
how  a  Papec  will  save  you  $75  to 
•ISO  yearly.  U'»  6e*  8ead  e 
poatal  today. 


LweStoek 


HOOfl  FOR  PROFIT 


Company 

TBHahSL 
SkoaUriUc,  N.  T< 


^^^^c\/ 


LNSiLAGE  Cutter 


T    ruaciMS 


tS  Dittrik-^ 
Utina  Point* 


Wp  find  that  hogs  will  convert  infer- 
ior grains,  frail,  weeds  and  grass  ints 
marketable  prcdaieti  at  a  greater  pror&t 
than    most   farm  saimsls    in    the    same 
length   of  tisoe.     By  kaxing  sows   far- 
r«rw  late  in  March  and  during  April,  tJie 
seasons     are     frnvoraWe      for     growth 
with    less    loss    from    cold,    thumps    or 
other  trosbles  which  one  has  with  little 
pig9  during  cold  "weather.     After  wean- 
ing, pigs  rikonld  kare  milk  for  a  while 
to  start  them,  then  middlings,  tankage 
and  whole  eom,  supplemented  later  with 
grass,  fallen  fruit  and  kitchen  or  garden 
refuse  to  keep  them  thrifty  and  grsw- 
ing.     Where  one  has  a  small  clover  or 
alfalfa  lot,  or  an  orchard  in   wbiet   to 
torn  pigs  or  ehoats,  th«y  can  be  grown 
more   cheaply   and  with  less  labor,  by 
feeding  a  heavier  corn   ration   towards 
fall    when    one    is    fattening    them    for 
market  or  for  one 's  own  meat- 

If  one  is  growing  hogs  for  the  mar- 
ket, he  should  try  to  have  them  fit 
to  sell  by  late  S&ptember  or  early  in 
October,  for  the  best  prices  are  paid 
then.  For  winter-fed  pigs,  late  in  March 


the/  will  need  watching  and  treatment 
should  they  hSTC  Ike. 

We  try  to  have  young  sows  come  in 
with  the  flrst  litter  wben  aoe  year  old, 
and  the  good  metiers  are  kept  over  if 
that  litters  number  from  7  to  10  pigs; 
otkerwise  they  are  fed  that  f«ll.  Three 
or  four  gilts  are  bred  every  spring  for 
the  fall  litters,  and  the  eld  sows  are 
kept  luiti!  thej  are  5  or  6  years  old,  or 
until  they  get  too  lazy  or  careless  about 
lying  on  their  pigB. 

We  keep  only  purebred  Berkrtiires,  as 
we  jjrefer  them  because  they  may  be 
fed  for  market  at  an  early  age,  are 
matured  young  and  make  a  nice  lot 
of  lean  meat,  such  as  our  market  de- 
mands, with  less  grain  than  most 
breeds.  Handled  in  this  way,  we  find 
hogs  a  profitable  part  -ef  our  fans 
operationa. — J.  N.  Glover,  Union  Co.,  Pa. 


DON'T  TAKE  A  CHANGS  WITH 
aiCK  MOQS 


"Don't  take  a  chance  with  a  sick 
hoj  Act  quickly.  Get  a  veterinariaa 
or  a  trained  man  immediately.  Only 
prouipt  action  will  stop  hog  cholera 
losses. ' ' 

This  is  the  message  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  carrying  to 
farmers.      The  time  for  argument  about 


TPHE  service-value, 
-*•  production-value, 
cash-value  of  your 
automobile  or  tractor 
all  depend  upon  its 
lubrication.  It's  well 
to  use 

HAVOIINE 


«••  w«-»*T.  orr. 


I  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality      Service     Sati:  faction 

I  have  Uicd  your  fertili:»-r  on  •II  cropa  for 
many  years  and  have  1  ad  »pl<Tdid  re»ult«. 
I  hav«  alwuyi  found  th'm  in  cactllent 
dritlioi;  canditi'm. 

Youri  truly, 
(Signed)  WM.  ARMS!  RONG. 
Member   uf    th»     Executive   Committee    of   tSe 
Pennsylvania   St.ite   Grange. 

(Thto  traJe  mnrk  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  t  o  r 
Reading  Bone 
Ft-rtllUer. 


Write  for 
b  ooklet  and 
further  in- 
lormatlon. 


SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

with     mCLOSEO     MOTOR 
Keepm9  OUT  OUST  an^  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNC        ^_mjimi,m-  ^ 

CVSICM  .^W^^Kl^      CaMtMiSyneodbi) 

bcry  Bearing  MfMi 

(M.nallMh^i«rl■ 

■^^^m^am.-^^-"    ^^  tightest  inm 

SCSiCNiSMKO  ^^^jM^U^^9      AndPrtvei*»\»fc«r 

ONLY  OMCI  A  VtAR 

•OU»<.C    OCAHS    —  ?•«•«   Cmrrytf^  *«••»   «-    l*«« 

CM«ry  f««tur*  daairaM*  tn  a  wtaidntll  m  th« 

*OT0-O»H«   AmMOTOB 

Gasoline  SiMiaaa  >  Pump*  -Teaks 

%Vkter  Supply  Gooda  -StatI  frama  Saw* 

^fg„  ACHMOTOR  CO.  tsoo  ttiN  frr,  Cmicass 


U^-if    ^y   "*    • 


luiiiw  mmr-^mrtmrtimmmmmmm 


'.JSaiNiMPiP*i"^ 


ms^F 


OILr 

The  sealed  container 
is  your  proof  of  uni- 
form quality,  no  im- 
purities, no  waste,  and 
full  quantity. 

M\iian  3Bitiinini  Companp 

Siuorparatrt 

NEW  YORK 

Prodticen  and  lUfinen  of  PetroUum 


">^i4^.'^V 


'!^^'^S.>''' 


^p^  ^ 


f!'-l  J  3  SAUjOKS  aCT 


HAVOIINE 


OIL 


"  •ointatNcc 


MEDIUM 


Indian  R|nN,sG(o 


'<EWYorkCit> 


PIPE 


■aaoail  band.    Lat««  nook  an 

sliea  tumlabed  wlttaaaw  threaila 
*  coupUnga.  Pramptahlpmenta. 

J.  F..fiilflttli,    411  Itaf*  SL.  PWta 


HAY 


U  W.D.POWERlCQt            MlWnSt    Mwtirll  H 

V  ar*  the   larisert  1  •.in'llert!  of    cominlsslon  tiny  » 

A  Inarauter  Nevr  ^ork;  If  you  have  hay  to  dla-  ^ 

_.  —  _               •       .  _.  __.._  *_x.*<^  BHlaiv   aK «—>  %# 


[>oseo(coinmuQlcfite  With  tnem. 

HAY 


#ldeal  Riveter 


Mend  your  own  lines,  belts  and  straps. 
This  i«  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the 
farm.  You  can  mend  any  kind  of  har- 
neu  or  belting  with  it  and  in  short  order 
thus  in  many  cases  saving  yourself  a 
trip  to  town  to  a  harness  maker. 
Use  ordinary  tubular  rivet*,  ao  simple 
any  boy  can  operate  h.  N«<1«  no  *^- 
iustment.  It  will  gave  you  many  dol- 
lars in  money  and  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
during  the  busy  ssason. 

•^nd  u»  4  .ubtcriptiow'for  the  batance  t*  191 7 
at  2k  '»cb  and  wewaitMnljrou  thit  Ideal  Rweter 
by  prepaid  parcel  port.     Reward  No.  601. 

PENNSYLVAT«1A  FARMER 

2«1-«S   S.    Srd   St.    Phna.,Pa. 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  ON    J.  N.  GLOVER  FARN5.  UNION  CO..  PA. 

or  early  ia  April  they  usually  are  high-     anti-hog-cJiolera    scrum    is    past.      Ex- 
er  in  price  again.  plit^t     figures     a;e     readily     available 

When  the  spring  litters  are  weaned,  which  jtrove  uiuuistakably  that  when 
whicL  may  be  at  from  5  to  7  weeks,  adniinistered  in  time  by  competent 
the  sows  should  be  bred  again  to  far-  persons,  hog-cholera  scrujii  will  keep 
roAv  late  in  August  or  September,  so  well  hogs  from  taking  tlie  disease  for 
the  pigs  may  be  weaned  and  have  learn-  a  period  of  3  to  6  week*.  Not  argu- 
ed to  eat  well  before  coH  weather  be-  mem,  but  quick  action  is  imperative 
:^ins.  Then  these  fall  pigs  may  be  fed  to  get  serum  and  a  trained  operator  to 
for  the  spring  market.  The  sows  should  the  farm  to  treat  the  bo^s.  Hogs  will 
have  a  lot  or  field  ti-f  some  kind  of  be  sMvrd  and  the  nation's  meat  supply 
clover  in  which  to  spend  the  summer  increased  if  every  farmer  will  imme- 
so  as  to  get  plenty  of  exercise  and  be  diately  upon  sign  of  disease  call  in  the 
separated  only  a  short  time  before  far-  ncaiopt  available  expert  to  diagnose  the 
rawing.  coni]'laii;t      anj      a'lniinister     whatever 

Pi-ring  winter  th^v  shnuM  have  a  treaimeut  is  uec-snry. 
ration  of  whole  corn,  middlings,  tank-  Tl.e  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
age,  milk  or  slop  of  some  kind  and  they  urging  t"i;it  all  state,  county  and  local 
will  eat  some  silajje,  or  alfalfa  hay  live  stock  interests,  including  state 
will  furnish  a  cheap  jtart  of  a  ration,  veterinarians,  live  stock  boards,  state 
if  one  has  the  hay.  At  farrowing  time  rolloiie  workers,  c muity  ag-^'.its,  and  local 
sows  need  some  attention  as  to  their  veterinarians  begin  immediately  to  or- 
nestn,  wlii<'h  should  be  warm  and  dry.  ganiice  nnti-hog-eholera  preparedness 
And  the  little  pigs  must  be  guarded  by  campaigns  to  reach  ever^-  farmer  in 
a  board  nailed  fait  to  posts  in  the  »ve!-y  county.  Such  organisation  already 
pens,  80  old  or  fat  sows  will  not  be  exists  in  many  places.  "Where  it  does 
30   likely    to   lie   on   the    little    ones.  not,   there    is   need    of    special   and    im- 

By  having  the  sows  farrow  during  mediate  action  before  the  hot  weather 
the  months  named,  one  can  raise  two  conditions,  favorable  to  hog  cholera, 
Litters    each    year    and    feed    them    for    come  on. 

market   under  the  most   favorable  con-        Tbe  Department  has  issued  a  special 
ditions  for  feeding  and   marketing.  hog  cholera  poster,  "Stop  HogOholer* 

In  addition  to  the  feeds  named,  hogs  Losses, "  which  gives  spoeific  .Hrections 
should  have  access  to  a  mixture  of  salt,  for  Avoiding  infection  by  sanitary  and 
sulphur,  soft  coal  or  wood  ashes  which  self -quarantine  measures;  also  direc- 
thei'  systems  demand.  Then,  if  there  tions  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
is  no  water  in  their  pasture  in  wiiieb  eholpjra-infected  hogs  and  directions  for 
they  can  wallow  to  free  them  from  lice,    disiuiectian  and  restocking  the  hog  lot. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI    (Concluded.) 


WhiMi,  at  last,  they  came  within  sight  blowing,  you  know,  and  I  should  love  to 
of  Dapplemere,  and  the  great  machine  hear  it  blow.  An'  now — Good-night!" 
crept  up  the  rutted,  grassy  lane,  Small 


Porges   sighed,  and   spoke. 

"Auntie  Anthea,"  said  he,  "are  you 
Bure  that  you  are  married— nice  an' 
tight,  you  knov.'?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  answered,  "why — 
yes,  Georgy." 

"But  you  don't  look  a  bit  diff'rent 
you    know — either    of    you.      Are    you 


pail    for;    but    instead,    I've    only    re-  sorrow,  and  darkness,  and  desolation  of 
duced  the  debt  $150  in  the  last  year.  At  spirit   behind. 

this  rate,  the  entire  mortgage  will  not  "What  is  to  become  of  his  poor  wife 
be  paid  ofiE  for  six  or  seven  years."  and  children t"  was  the  anxious  ques- 
"Is  that  all?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bon-  tion  that  passed  from  lip  to  lip  among 
field,  in  a  cheery  tone  of  voice.  "Now  f"ends  and  neighbors.  They  had  not  a 
I  call  that  taking  trouble  for  nothing,  relative  in  the  place-no  one  on  whom 
What's  the  great  difference  whether  it  they  had  any  natural  claim  for  help  or 
takes  three  years  or  six  to  pay  oflF  the  support.  It  was  this  that  had  made  the 
mortgage,  so  its  paid  off  at  last,  and  husband  and  father  so  anxious  about 
we  have  a  comfortable  home  all  the  them,  and  so  earnest  to  get  his  home 
while?  Maybe  it  will  be  better  for  us  Paid  for.  In  the  year  which  had  just 
to  save  and  pinch  for  seven  years  thaa  closed,  only  a  hundred  dollars  of  the 
for    three.      Economy    will    become    a  mortgage  had  been  canceled,  and  there 

<<w.    .      r^    t,,^n  K         habit    by    that    time,    and    there    is    no  still   remained  six  hundred  dollars  due. 

"What-did  hc^eorgy   mean   by-   ^^^^^^    ^^^.^   ^^^  ^  :^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^his  mortgage   was  in  the  hands  of  a 

the  world,'  as  my  father  used  to  say."  ^an  who  would  not  scruple  to  rob  the 

yjQXQ  widow  and  orphans  by  taking  any  ad- 


ship,  I  think  I'd  like  to  sail  round  the 
Horn    first    'cause   they   say    its  always 


your  ship?"  asked  Anthea. 

"Why  I  promised  to  take  him  a 
cruise  in  the  yacht — if  you  cared  to 
come,  Anthea. " 

"Yacht!"  she  repeated,  "are  you 
so  dreadfully  rich?" 


I'm    afraid    we    are,"    he   nodded,  P*^^  ^^^'^" 
.      .  ,       .    .X  ,.--  xu'    -J *       "Don't 


"All  very   well,  Jenny,  if   life 
certain,"  answered  the  husband.  "If  I  vantage  within  his   reach, 
live,   everything    may    come    out    right.       Three    days   after    the   funeral,   Mrs. 
But  if  I  should  die  before  the  house  is  Bonfield   was   roused  from   the   helpless 

lethargy  of  grief  by  the  reception  of  a 


talk    of    dying,"    said    Mrs.  legal  paper,  giving  notice  that  the  bal- 


coming    into    her   face. 

"Jenny,"    he    said,    looking 


up 


at 


"but,  at  least    it  has  the  advantage  of  b„„-;,j  '    V^      "    ^^^^^^  expression  ance  of  money  due  on  the  house  must  be 
like    being  better  than  if  we  were  dreadfully       ^       \J^      ,  ;  '  ^_  _  ^  paid  by  a  certain  date,  or  it  would  be 

sold  in  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage.  To 
whom  could  she  go  in  this  sad  extremi- 
ere  was  no  one.  In  losing 
she  had  lost  her  only  hu- 
man friend,  supporter  and  protector. 
She  was  alone  in  the  world. 

The  extremity  of  her  situation  quick- 
ened  into   life  all   the   energy   of   Mrs. 


quite    sure?     'Cause    I    shouldn't 

you  to  disappoint  me — after  all."  poor,  hasn't   it?" 

"Never  fear,  my  Porges, "  said  Bel-        Now    in    the    midst    of    the    garden 
lew, 
had 


"I  made  quite  sure  of  it  while  I    there  was  an  old  sun-dial  worn  by  time    length,    "there's    one    way    to    make  ^^^^^   ^^ 

the   chance-look!"   As   he   spoke,    and  weather,  and  it  chanced  that  they   things  safe.     I've  been  turning  it  over  ^^^  i.^^band 


he  took  Anthea -s  left  hand,  drawing  it  came  and  leaned  there,  side  b>  side,  m  my  mind  for  several  days,  but  did- 
OUt  into  the  moonlight,  so  that  Small  And,  looking  down  upon  the  dial,  Bel-  n't  just  care  to  speak  of  it.^^  I  could 
Porges  could  see  the  shining  ring  upon    lew     saw     certain     characters     graven  get    a    life    insurance    policy." 

thereon  in  the  form  of  a  poesy.  He   saw   his   wife 's  cheeks   grow   m- 

"What   does   it   say   here,  Anthea?"   stantly   pale. 


ha  asked.     But  Anthea  shook  her  head. 

"That,  you  must  read  for  yourself!" 
she  said,  not  looking  at  him. 

So  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and,  with 
her  slender  finger,  spelled  out  this  mot- 
to. 

Time,  and  youthe  do  flee  awaie 


'Oh!    no,"    she    exclaimed,    quickly, 


Bon'field's  nature.     In  her  painful  sus- 


"I  wouldn't  do  that.  The  very  thought 
sends  a  cold  shiver  all  over   me." 


her  finger. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  nodding  his  head, 
"then  that  makes  it  all  right  I  s'spose. 
An'  you  aren't  angry  with  me  'cause 
I  let  a  great,  big  gnome  come  an' 
carry  you  oflf,  are  you.  Auntie  Anthea?' ' 

"No,    dear." 

And  so,  at  last,  they  came  to  the 
door  of  the  ancient  House  of  Dapple- 
mere.  Whereupon,  very  suddenly 
Adam  appeared,  bare-armed,  from  the 
stables,  who,  looking  from  Bellew's 
radiant  face  to  Miss  Anthea 's  shy  eyes, 
threw  back  his  head,  vented  his  great 

laugh,    and     was    immediately    solemn    haven't   dared  to  look  at  you,  because   f^on;  the  day  your  life  was  insured.  It  tried  to  tell  her  something,  but  her  ears 
again.  if  I  had,  I  must  have  kissed  you,  and    ggems  to  me  a  kind  of  flying  in  the  face  vvere  deaf. 

"Miss    Anthea,"    said    he,    wringing    1  maant  to  wait— until  your  own  good  ^f    Providence.    There's    something    so       "Mother!"  said   the   child,   with   the 
and  twisting  at  his  hat,  "  or— I   think    time.     But  Anthea,  you  have  never  yet  g^id  ^nd  calculating  in  the  whole  thing  eagerness  of  one  who  seemed  to  forg-'t 
I  should  say,  Mrs.  Belloo,  mam— there    told  me  that  you— love  me — Anthea?"  —putting  up  so  much  money,  as  it  were,  everything  for  herself, 
ain't  no  word  for  it!  least-ways  not  as        She  did  not  speak,  or  move;    indeed,  against  a  life— valuing  a  human  life  at       "Not  now,  dear!"  and  Mrs.  Bonfield 
I  know  on,  nohow.    No  words  be  strong    she    was    so    very    still    that    he    n«-?ds,   Q^g^   or   two,   or    ten    thousand    dollars!   tried  to  push  her  away, 
enough  to  tell  the  JOY— j'y,  mam,  as    must  bend  down  to  see  her  face.  Tner,  oh!  no,  Henry,  I  don't  want  you  to  do       "But  the  man  told  me  to  give  it  to 


pensc  and  anxiety  she  went  to  the  man 

who  held  the  mortgage,  and  telling  him 

her  plans,  besought  him  to  let  the  debt 

"Thousands  of  people  get  their  lives  jj^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   g^jj   ^^en   if  she 

insured,"   said    Mr.    Bonfield.  ^^^^^  ^^j  p^^  the  interest  and  a  part  of 

But  Mrs.  Bonfleld  shook  her  head.  "I  j},e  debt.     He  would  listen  to  nothing. 

wouldn't  have  you  do  it  for  the  world,  ^j^^  chance  had  come  to  make  a  gain  of 

Love,  Oh!  Love  then,  whiles  ye  may.  Its  Just  like  looking  death  in  the  face."  oppression,  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass. 

"Anthea!"    said    he,   and   again   she       It  was  all  in   vain  that   her  husband       ,j.jje  poor  widow  went  back  in  despair 

hear(^    the   tremor    in    his    voice,    "you   tried   to   reason    with    her.  ^^   ^^^   children,   and    sat    down    amon? 

have   been  my  wife  nearly  three-quar-       <«itg  ^f  ^^  ygg^  Henry,"  she  answer-  them,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 

ters   of   an   hour,  and   all   that   tiii-e  I  ed.  "  I  shouldn  't  have  a  moment 's  peace  Her  oldest  child,  a  girl  six  years  of  age, 


fills   us — one  an'  all."   Here   he  waved    all  at  once,  her  lashes  were  lifted,  her  jt  >> 


his    liand    to    where    stood    the    comely  eyes  looked  up  into  his — deep  and  dark 

Prudence    with    the    two    rosy-cheeked  with  passionate  tenderness, 
maids   peeping   over   her   buxom    shoul-        "Aunt   Priscilla — was  quite — rlg'.it," 

ders.  ohc  said,  speaking  in  her  low,  thrilling 

"Only,"  pursued  Adam,  "I  be  glad  \oice,  "I  have  loved  you — from   the — 

— ahl  mortal  glad  I  be  as   'tis  you,  Mr.  very  beginning,  I  think!"  And,  with  a  cheeringly;  "it  will 

Belloo,  sir.     There   ain't  a   man  in  all  soft,  murmurous  sigh,  she  gave  herself  years 


you  as  soon  as  you  came  in.  Here  it  is,' 


the  world — or,  as  you  might  say,  uni- 
verse, as  is  so  proper  as  you  to  be  the 
husband  to  our  Miss  Anthea — as  was —    Adam  was  plodding  his  homeward  way. 


into    his    embrace. 
Now,   far   away    across    the   m.e.idow. 


"I'm  sorry  you  feel  so,"  replied  her  urged  the   child, 
husband.  "It  would  set  my  mind  at  ease       "Give  me  what?"  and  Mrs.  Bonfield 
in  regard  to  the  mortgage."  roused   herself  a  little. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,"       "This  letter,"  and  the  child  pushed 
said    Mrs.    Bonfield,    trying    to    speak  a   letti-r  into  her  mother's  hand. 

be  right  in  a  few       A    letter!      When    she    comprehci-'ed 
that,  Mrs.  Bonfield 's  interest  awakened. 


an'    abide 


ye. 

"An'  now,  Mrs.  Belloo,  mam,"  Adam 
concluded,  "wi'  your  kind  permission, 
I'll  step  into  the  kitchen,  an'  drink  a 


When  New  Year's  Eve  came  round  She  took  it  from  her  child's  hand,  and 
again,  Bonfield 's  circumstances  were  opening  it,  read  a  few  lines,  and  then  let 
not   much   improved.   Only  one   hundred  it    fall    to   the    floor.     But   quickly   and 

on  the  mortgage  eagerly   catching   it   up,   she   held   it    in 

year.  There  had  been  wild  excitement  close  to  her  e^^s]  theu 

sickness,   loss    of    time,    large    doctor's  let  it  fall  again,  and  burying  her  fici 

When   I   am    dead,   diddle   diddle,  as  j^jjj^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   Another  in  her  hands,  sat  very  still,  w'li^^  tears 


not  nohow,  Mr.  Belloo,  sir.    I  wish  you    and.,  as  he  trudged,  he  sang  to  himself  ^ou^rs  had  been  paid 
j'y,  a  j'y  as  shall  grow  wi'  the  years,    in   a   harsh,   but   not   unmusical,    voice-,  jy^j^g  ^^^  ^^ole  year 


wi'    you    always — both    on    and  the  words  of  his  song  were  these: 


well  may  hap 
You'll    bury    me,   diddle    diddle,    under 
the  tap. 


baby  had  come,  with  the  added  care  and  fell  ia  large  drops  thru  her  fingers  down 


glass  o'  Prue's  ale— to  your  'ealth  and    Under  the   tap,  diddle  diddle,  I'll  tell 

'appiness.     If  I  stay   here  any   longer  you  why, 

I  won't  say  but  what  I  shall  burst  out    That  I  may  drink,  diddle  diddle,  when 


expense. 

Bonfield  was  less  cheerful  than  on  the 
previous  New  Year's  Eve.  A  shadow 
seemed  to  rest  over  him. 

"I  wish  you  could  look  at  things 
more  hopefully,"  said  his  wife.  "He 
who  feedeth  the  ravens  has  us  in  His 
keeping  as  well.     Why   should   we   lose 

the  blessings  given  us  today,  in  fear  of 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve.  Hcnrv  Bon-  '"'"'<'    evil    tomorrow?      We    have    our 
field  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  while  his  Pheasant  home  and  our  darling  children 
"Oh,    my    dears!"    said    little    Miss   wife  was  busy  washing  up  the   supper  —good    gifts   and    precious, 
Priscilla,  "I've  hoped  for  this— prayed   dishes  and   putting   the  room   in    order.  ^'^PP-^    '"  them." 

for  it— because  I  believe  he  is  worthy   He   was  unusually  silent,  and   his  wife.       Good  gifts  and  precious  they  were  to 
of  you,  Anthea,  and  because  you  have   as    she    glanced    toward    him    now    and  Bonfield.  Few  men  loved  wife  and  chil- 


I  am  dry." 

THE  END 

THE  MORTGAGE 


upon  the  carpet. 

"Dear  Jenny  (so  the  letter  read):   I 
insured  my  life  after  all,  and  with  this 
note  you  'aIII   find  two  policies   In    '\vi 
Metropolitan.     May  God  keep  you. 
Your  loving   husband." 

Sinking  upon  her  knees  among  her 
children,  the  widow  lifted  her  h^arc  iu 
tliankfuln.  8s  to  God.  Light  broV  •  iu 
upon  the  darkness-  of  her  life.  Th" 
tender  love  of  her  husband,  that  was 
eve"    concerned    for    her    good,    seemed 


a-singing   in  your  very  face,  mam,  for 
I   do  be   that    'appy- 'carted. — Lord!" 

With  which  exclamation,  Adam 
laughed  again,  and  turning  about, 
strode  away  to  the  kitchen  with  Pru- 
dence and  the  rosy-cheeked  maids, 
laughing   as   he    went. 

Let    us    be 

reacliing   over   from    the    other   side    to 

succor  and  to  comfort  her.  Death  had 
suddenly  taken  him  away  to  what  seem- 
ed .'in    infinite   distance.   An    impassable 

both   loved   each   other,  from   the  very    then,    began    to    fear    that    something  dren  with  a  more  tender  and    unselfish    ^,„jf  ^^^  between  them.  Now  it  seemed 
beginning;  oh,  dear  me,  yes,  you  have!    troubled    him.    After    she    had    finished  love.  It  was  in   the  very  depths  of  this    ^^   jf   ^^   ^^^^    .^^   ^j^^    \.^^^^   ^^^^   ^j^^ 
And   so,    my   dears — your    happiness    is   her    work,   she   came   and   sat    down   by    »ve  that  anxiety  was  born.  Fear  lest  he 
my    happiness    and — Oh,    goodness    me!    his   side,  and   as   she  laid   one   hand  on  should  be  taken  from  tliem  haunted  him 
here  I   stand  talking   sentimental   non-    his  shoulder,  said:  night  and  day.     What  was  to  become  of 

"Y'ou     are     looking     dull     to-night,  them   if  he  should  die? 
Henry.  Don't   you   f.-el  well?"  Alas  for  the  next  New  Year's  Eve!  It 

"I    am    a    little    dull,"    he    replied,    found     the     death-angel    in     Bonfield 's 
'The  fact  is,  Jenny,  I  don't  feel  com-  hou?e.     A  sudden  illness  baflTled  all  the 

I    hoped,  by  physician's  skill,  and  the  life  on  which 


sense  while  our  Small  Porges  is  simply 
dropping  asleep  as  he  stands." 

" 'Fraid    I    am   a    bit    tired,"    Small 
Porges  admitted,  "but  it's  been  a  mag- 

nif'cent   night.      An'    I    think,    Uncle   fortable,   as    things   are. 
Porges,    when    we    sail    away    in    your   this  time,  to  have  had  our  home  nearly  so 'much   depended    went   out,   and   left 


were    in    the    very    room 
her,  and    that    his   hands   were    holding 
her  up  and  leading  her  in  safety. 

"Dear  husband!"  she  murmured, 
"my  heart  blesses  you  for  this  love 
and  care!  It  will  be  well  with  your 
littlo  ones  now.  I  will  stand  to  them  in 
your  stead — toil  for  them,  care  for 
theni  make  their  lives  blessed  as  you 
woi'l',    have    done." 


Household 


FARM  WOMEN  AND  THE  WAB 


over,  with  the  bottled  juice  she  can  tion  of  one  beaten  egg,  or  less,  for  each  acid  contained  in  either.  A  slice  of 
mak3  a  greater  variety  of  jellies,  as  person,  whole  wheat  bread  and  butter  onion  in  the  scalding  milk  adds  much 
juices  which  will  not  jell  .can  be  put  and  rhubarb  or  baked  apples,  or  other  to  the  flavor  of  most  soups.  A  bit  of 
up  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  combined  fruit  makes  a  complete  and  well  bal-  butter  or  cream  gives  a  richer  flavor.— 
later  with  fruits  that  will  jell,  or  fruits  anccd  meal,  and  one  which  satisfies  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Tompkins  Co., 
ripening    at    different    seasons    can    be   deliglits    the    children.      Cocoa    malted   N.  Y. 

combined.     For   example,   the    juice    of   milk,    shaken    in    a    bottle    until    it    is  — 

The  farm  woman  has  played  her  part    strawberries,  cherries   or  pineapple  can    frothy,  is  also  a  prime  favorite.  A  CLEANING  MIXTUBE  FOE.  POTS 

in  the  great  national  scheme  as  well  as    ^p  j^ept  without  sugar  and  later   when       Both  of  these  drinks  are  "meat  sub-  AND   PANS 

any  class  of  individuals.    She  has  stood   apples  are  plentiful  can  be  made  into   stitutes"  and  most  appropriate  for  hot  

a  co-partner  with  her  husband  in  their   eombination  jelly.  weather.     Another    adavantage   lies   in       Grease,  rust,  char,  etc.,  can  easily  be 

business  of  farming.  Together  they  From  the  unsugared  sterilized  juices  the  fact  that  partially  skimmed  milk  removed  from  kitchen  utensils  by  using 
have  built  their  business  around  their  of  currants,  apples,  crabapples  and  may  be  used,  since  the  cocoa  adds  the  this  homemade  remedy:  Expose  a  cake 
home.  Together  they  have  taken  their  grapes,  kept  from  9  to  18  months,  the  elements  removed.  Syrup  made  with  of  soap  to  the  air  until  hard.  Then 
cue  from  Nature  and  Nature's  God.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  cocoa  is  more  satisfactory  than  if  made  grate  fine.  Mix  with  1  pound  of  pul- 
The  woman  on  the  farm  has  reared  of  Agriculture,  recently  made  jellies  of  with  chocolate,  because  the  fat  in  the  verized  pumice  stone.  Put  mixture  in 
her  children  to  replenish  where  the  excellent  texture,  flavor  and  color.  To  chocolate  hardens  when  cooled.— Jeanne  can  with  holes  punched  in  lid.  Sift  a 
town  woman  has  failed.  She  has  helped   put  up  unsugared  fruit  juices  for  jelly   Voorhees  Beattie.  small  quantity  into  pan  to  be  cleaned, 

to  feed  the  town  population.     She  has    makirg,    proceed    exactly    as    if    jelly  add  a  little  water  and  scour.— A.  L.  R. 

practiced,    inherently,    an    economy    in    were  to  be  made  at  the  time.     Cook  the   USING    THE    LIQUIDS    IN    WHICH  

all   the   smaller   as  well  as   the  greater   fmits  until  they  are  soft  and  strain  out  VEGETABLES   ABE    COOKED  PENNSYLVANIA    FABMEB    PATTEENS 

things   of   which   the   town    woman   has    the  .mice  thru  a  flannel  bag.     Heat  and  Be  sure  to  give  the  fibres  and  letters  of 

not  dreamed.  She  has  developed  common  pour  while  hot  into  bottles  previously  Vegetables  are  valuable  in  the  diet  n*n(f  of*  each  description.^' We^  wfll  nol  be^re- 
sense  in  matters  of  industry  relative  to  scalded.  Fill  the  bottles  full,  leaving  chiefly  because  of  the  large  amount  of  »r;^^",\'*'';J«5^«=«^'"\j^;;'°^^^f' J^,"^;;?^^^ 
home  management.  While  her  town  no  air  space  beetween  juice  and  cork  mineral  salts  which  they  contain.  If  when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
sisters  have  been  educated,  she  had  to  or  seal.  Place  the  filled  sealed  bottles  on  improper  methods  of  cooking  are  used,  AddrS'^VenniyWia*'Farmer"26\-63**So'i^^^^ 
be  content  with  the  district  school,  but  their  sides  in  water  near  the  boiling  much  of  these  mineral  salts  are  lost.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
it  is  hers  to  excel  in  a  practical  educa-  point,  and  keep  them  in  the  bath  for  Spinach  is  an  excellent  source  of  iron,  jsgg. — .Reversible  Fronts.  Sleeve  in 
tion  that  is  so  needed  at  this  time.  about  .30  minutes.  Make  sure  that  the  which  is  essential  in  the  blood  for  Three  Lengths.  —  Striped  percale  in 
There  are  great  strides  at  the  pres-  corked  or  sealed  end  is  under  the  hot  carrying  oxygen  to  the  cells  of  the  ^^^^J^^^  herfsh^^n  ^-""^'  ''^  "^^'^^ 
ent    time    toward    organization    in    Red    watei      As  soon  as  the  bottles  are  cool,   ]»ody.  but    it  has  been  found  that   one-  '  -        - 

Cross  work.  We  need  a  consecrated  wo- 


manhood for  this  needful  occupation. 
The  rural  women,  by  their  pe- 
culiar training,  their  common  sense 
and  sense  of  economy,  while  possibly 
not  adapted  to  leadership,  should  give 
of  these  most  commendable  qualities, 
that  they  may  be  used  in  the  great  na- 
tional garment  that  is  now  being  woven 
by  the  Red  Cross, 

It  may  be  the  farm  woman's  duty 
to  stay  by  the  homestead.  It  is  her 
duty  to  teach  the  wee  toddlers  at  her 
side  to  prepare  for  a  world  peace  in 
the  next  generation.  It  is  her  duty  to 
urge  the  man  she  loves  most  to  go  to 
the  front;  and  even  in  the  event  of  a 
long  struggle  it  may  be  her  duty  to 
hold  the  plow.  But  whatever  her  duty, 
we  ?iiall  find  her  facing  the  setting  sun 
as  faithfully  as  she  faced  the  rising 
sun  that  marks  her  day's  labor.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  farm  gives 
her  more  of  living  than  of  money,  she 
may  not  be  able  to  give  to  the  work  as 
much  money  as  inspiration;  but  we 
shall  find  her  standing  in  her  place  and 
doing  her  part  well. 

The  Red  Cross  should  reach  out  and 
organize  the  rural  women,  utilize  the 
organizations  that  now  exist  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  contribute  of 
their  talents.     On   the   other   hand,  the 


Easy  to  slip  on 
and  easy  to  launder.  Ample  pockets 
trim  the  skirt  fronts.  The  revers  meet 
the  collar  in  notches.  The  sleeve, 
in  wrist  length,  is  trimmed  with  a  cuff 
facing.  In  i  and  elbow  length,  a  neat 
cuff  forms  a  finish.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  fi  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
indies  bust  measure.  It  requires  6J 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  36-inch 
size.  The  skirt  measures  about  32 
yards  at  the   lower   edge.     Pattern,   10 

cents. 

17,59., — Three-Piece  Reversible. — The 
front.'  are  faced  in  reverse  style  to 
meet  the  rolled  collar.     The  sleeve  may 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  UNITS  HELP  MOTHER  ON  WASH  DAY. 


cov^r    the    cork    with    a    paraftine    seal,  half  of  this  iron  passes  into  the  water  be   finished    with    a    band    cuff   or  loose 

Thoro    sterilization     and    sealing     are  in   which    the   spinach    is   cooked.      The  ^ith  a   facing      The   skirt   is   a   3-piece 

*  .     X           /    ^1                ..  ui            „„  model,  joined  to  the  waist  under  a  belt 

absolutely  essential  to  success.  same   is  true  of  other  vegetables,  peas  ^^^  j.^^^  ^^^^^  pockets  over  the  fronts. 

To    make    jelly    from    the    sterilized  and  beans  losing  one-half  to  two-fifths  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  :f6,  3S. 

juice,   test    its  jelling  qualitv,   add   the  and  potatoes  one-fifth  of  their  original  40,  4L  and  44  inches  bust  measure.     It 

rurol  women  should   feel   it    their  duty   P-por  amount  of  sugar,  anOroceed  as  iron  content.  ^He-LH^.  ^Thf  siYr't  Tas";:; 

to    enlist    under    the    banner    that    can    in  making  jelly  from  freshly  expressed  If  the  water  in  which  t^^^J^^p*^^'^^^  abou<   3i  yards  at  the  lower  edge.  Pat- 
most    ably    assist    the    sacred    honor   of   jmce.     U.  S.  D.  A. 


our  country. 

And  then  after  the  smoke  of  battle 
has  cleared  away  and  we  gaze  over  the 
landscape  in  the  afterglow  of  a  tre- 
mendous   victorv    for    democracy,    our 


are  cooked  is  thrown  away,  much  of  the    tern,  10  cents. 
actual  food  value  is  lost.     Instead,  the    ^ 


HOT    WEATHER    DRINKS    FOR 
CHILDBEN 


watei  mav  be  drained  off  and  saved  for; 
creamed  soups,  while  the  vegetables  may 
be    creamed,    buttered    or   scalloped   as 
de^sired.      After    the    liquor    has    been 


HDHE  CANNER 


Many  an  BaUnc  SI  S.0O  and  sp  per  dar.  caa> 
dag  Fnilt  and  Vegetable*  for  maxlcet.  Bctxlt* 
tort  and  borne  use  with  a 
*TAVORITr*  HOME  CANNER 

Made  better,  titt  longer,  no  waite.  gireabett 
lenltt.  use*  \et*  fueU  easy  to  operate. 
Price*.  $2.30  and  ap.  We  furnish  can* 
Ud  bbeU.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Th«,Caralliia  M«tal  Prodncts^Co^ 
OfffevBox  33       WUmIbsI— iHiCa 


er  Benn,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

FRUIT  JUICES  KEPT  WITHOUT 
SUGAR 


__.     .,    In  the  summer  time,  my  children  come 

outlook  will  have  changed.  Our  hori-  in  t)  lunch  too  tired  and  hot  to  be  able  ^o«^e<^  fl««n  to  about  one-fourth  of 
zon  will  have  broadened  to  include  the  to  digest  the  simplest  meal.  Their  first  its  original  amount,  it  may  be  used 
heart  throbs  of  all  those  who  have  toil-  demand  is  for  something  refreshing  to  immediately  or  put  in  glass  ,iars  an^ 
ed  above,  beneath  or  around  us.  Wo  drink  and  thev  need  it.  But  if  it  is  kept  for  one  or  two  days  until  needed. 
Bhall  be  satisfied  that  we  have  given  righ*  at  meal  time,  lemonade  or  any  Two  parts  of  thm  white  sauce  to  one 
of  our  abilities  in  a  national  crisis.  We  of  the  fruit  juices  would  disagree  with  Part  of  the  vegetable  liquor  makes  a 
shall  know  that  the  victory  did  not  the  milk  which  is  a  part  of  each  meal;  K'ood  soup.  Bits  of  vegetables  left 
come  for  the  mere  asking.  And  out  and  the  customary  glass  of  milk  docs  ^^er  may  be  added  to  the  soup, 
of  the  remains,  as  is  women's  peculiar   not  .Tjipeal  to  them  as  refreshing.  White  sauce  is  made  by  melting  one 

duty,  we  shall  weave  anew  a  great  I  have  found  iced  or  cold  cocoa  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  adding  1 
rural  manhood  with  the  Thread  of  Life  happy  solution  of  the  problem;  and  am  tablespoonful  flour,  with  which  has 
whioli  the  Master  has  given  to  our  always  prepared  for  it,  by  keeping  on  been  mixed  }  teaspoonful  salt  \m\  k 
keeping  thru   the  ages. — Eugenia  Grov-    liand    a    cocoa  syrup   which   1    make    as   teaspoonful    of    pepper,    stirring    until 

follows:  One-half  cup  of  sugar  boiled  in   butter    and    flour    are    thoroly    blended. 

one-half    cup    of    water.      One  half    cup   Add  slowly  1  cup  of  milk,  stirring  until 

of   cocoa   dissolved    in   one-half    cup    of   the  mixture  begins   to   cook.     Continue 

boiling    water    and    added    to    boiling   cooking  for  five  minutes,  at  which  time 

, —  syrup.     Boil  all  for  a  few  minutes  and    the  sauce  should  be   smooth.  — 

Fniit  juices  for  use  later  in  jelly  cool.  This  will  keep  a  number  of  days.  Some  of  the  cream  soups  that  can  be  K|||  All  FIlAS^ 
making  can  be  sterilized  and  bottled  One  tablesjioonful  added  to  one  cup  of  made  in  this  way  are:  Onion,  spinach, 
without  sugar  and  made  into  jellies  at  milk  makes  cocoa  of  about  the  strengtli  nsp.niagus,  pea,  corn,  string  bean, 
the  housewife's  convenience.  This  en-  that  children  like.  It  is  more  palatable  celery,  tomato,  cauliflower,  watercress 
ables  her  to  do  with  fewer  jelly  glasses  and  easier  to  make  than  cocoa  made  and  lettuce.  A  small  amount  of  soda 
and  to  distribute  her  purchases  of  sugar  with  boiled  milk  and  cooled.  should  be  added  to   the  asparagus  and 

for  jelly  making  thru  the  year.     More-       Coroa  milk  shake  made  by  the  addi-   to   the   tomato   liquid   to   neutralize  the  |  „^hold»oi«ih»,  i»o  D«iuifc  A»Mii«,'«r^iiirii,«.T. 


RETAILERS'  35c   QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR  d»i    oe 

Bean    or     Ground  ap  X  v^O 

DELIVERED  FREE  WITHIN  300  Mil  ES 
lOlbt.  DELIVErED  FAEE  1000  MILES 

^aiUfauvjB  tiuuramttd  or  Moniy  he/undtd 

GIUIES  COFFEE  CO..    233  39  WathlR|tM  St.,  Nt«  York 

rjJTAni.i^iirn  r?  vfars 


J 


THEY    SPREAD 
^  DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY   FLY  KILLEU  attracts  and  kill* 
■11  flies.    Neat,  clean,  ornaniental,  *ouvenieDt.  and  ebeagk 

I  uta  (ll  Muon.  Madrf 
of  Bctal.  ran't  aplll  or  tip 
oTi>r:  will  not  oollor  lainra 
uirtbln«.  i.:uarmiit««d  •<- 
fectiTo.    A»k  for 

«  Daisy  Fly  Killer 

S«M  by  tfaalMV.  or  «  Mat 

by  aiproM,  prapald,  11,00. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  3,   1917. 

Potatoes  are  quiet  and  l>aroly  steady  at  a 
decline  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel  from  laat 
week's  quututions.  The  put«to  situation  is  of 
extreme  interest  to  near-by  K'ower.s  at  this 
time.  The  present  outlook  is  none  too  eueour- 
BKinK  .White  potatoes  ironi  Js'orih  Carolina 
are  sellinj:  at  $3.50  to  $"4.00  per  barrel  for 
i\o.  1  and  as  low  as  $1.50  per  barrel  for  sec- 
ond tcrade  stock,  Norfolk  whites  are  quoted 
at  $4  to  $4.75  for  first  grades  and  down  to 
$1.75  for  seconds.  Eastern  Shore  potatoes 
are  arriving  freely  and  are  quoted  at  $4  to 
$5  per  barrel  for  No.  1  and  $2  for  No.  2. 
'J'here  was  a  larger  ncreaRe  than  usua'  in  Vir- 
(tinia.  but  unfavorable  weather  conditions  re- 
tarded growth,  and  late  reports  indicate 
heavy  loss  from  bliL'ht.  It  is  cxpcctrd  that 
the  Eastern  Shore  crop  will  be  only  about  60 
l)erpent  of  normal. 

New  Jersey  potatoes  usually  follow  closely 
upon  the  Virjtinia  oroo.  'I'he  New  Jersey 
crop  is  in  good  condition,  and  with  favorable 
weather  from  now  until  harvest,  then'  will  be 
a  (rood  crop.  The  price  is  the  all- important 
onestion.  With  high  cost  of  seed,  fertilizers, 
labor  etc..  it  cost  the  crowers  from  $75  to 
.<fSO  per  acre  to  plaiu  their  crop.  To  this  must 
bo  added  the  cost  of  cultiv.Ttion.  sprayinf;. 
harvesting,  packa--es  and  marketing.  Grow- 
ers must  receive  at  least  8100  per  acre  be- 
fore there  will  be  any  profit  for  them. 
Vegetables. 

Onions  are  sellinK  Nlowiy  and  show  little 
cbauKe,  Texas  onions  are  selling.'  at  $1.35  to 
$1.50  per  crate.  No.  2  -rades  \~v\\  at  90  cents 
to  $1.25.  The  New  Jersey  onion  crop  is  re- 
ported about  normal  in  acreage  and  in  good 
grownig  condition.  Other  seasonable  vegeta- 
blns  are  niovine  Meudily  but  at  moderate 
prices.  Cabbage,  Kusiern  Shore,  per  bbl.- 
crate,  $lf'il.50;  do.  Norfolk,  v '■'  bbl.  crate, 
OOcTft  $1.50.  Celery.  Florida,  per  li>-inch  crate. 
$l((i2.  Eggplant,  Florida  ,per  box,  $2.00w 
2.75.  Peppers.  Fi<iridn,  per  hv.M.  $2.50^3. 
Squash.  Florida,  per  box,  $!'•'  1.50.  Cucum- 
bers. North  Carolina,  per  basket.  75c'('$1.25: 
do.  Norfolk,  j>er  basket,  75<'''  $1.25.  Beets, 
Norfolk,  per  100  bunches.  $1' ■;<.  Toinatoe.s. 
Florida,  per  crate,  fancy  $:<  .'.n'"  4 :  choice, 
$2.25 (^' 3.50.  Toiuatoes.  Mississppi,  per  flat 
crate,  %\'>i  1.50. 

Supplies  of  beans  and  peas  were  only  mod- 
erate.  but  there  was  '^ttle  tri'.ding  and  the 
market  ruled  weak  and  generally  lower.  Har- 
rows. H.  P.,  1916.  choice.  $9.4i>r,7  9.50  per 
bu  .of  60  lb.;  mediunw.  H.  P.,  1916.  choice, 
$875;  pea  beans.  H.  P..  1916.  choice,  $8.75 
r"8.80:  red  kidney.  H.  P..  19ir..  cboic".$7.90 
((;8:  lima;  California,  choice  per  100  lb.,  $14 
(W  14.25;  jfrcen  peas,  .?t).75. 
Oreen  Fruits. 

Applea  are  in  smu.l  supply  and  quiet. 
Peaches  and  cantaloupes  are  more  freely  of- 
fered and  easier,  but  clioice  stock  is  in  fair 
request  at  revised  prices.  Tuere  is  a  fair 
juovement  iu  other  fruiis.  and  values  gener- 
ally  are   steadily   niaintaiutd. 

Apples,  per  bbl. — Ben  Davis,  $4'q4.50; 
Baldwin,  $4((/5;  do.  northwestern,  p-r  box. 
)f  1.50 ((I  2.50;  strawberries,  per  qt. — Jersey, 
7('(2Uc;  Pennsylvania,  12C<'_25c;  blackber- 
ries, North  Carolina,  per  qt.,  lO^'loc;  do. 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  54!lOc;  huckleber- 
ries, North  Carolina,  per  qt.,  14((il8c;  cher- 
ries, per  8Ib.  basket — sour,  40(«60c;  sweet. 
eof'i  7.'ic;  plums.  Georgia,  per  carrier,  $2(<i.  3; 
do.  North  Carolina,  pfr  carrier,  $2f'(2.50; 
cantalou]pes,  Georgia,  per  crate.  $1.75''t  2.25 ; 
do,  California,  per  crate,  $2.25ti3;  peaches, 
Georgia,  per  carrier,  $2^.(3;  watermelons, 
southern,  per  car,  $250(-j  450. 
PouKry. 

Live  fowls  are  generally  weak  under  s 
light  demand.  Spring  chickens  of  desirable 
size  and  quality  sell  fairly  and  values  are 
well   sustained.    Ducks   rule    steady. 

Fowls  as  to  six?  and  quality.  22(it24c; 
roosters.  17''^  18c;  spring  chickens,  not  Leg- 
horns, plump,  yellow  skinned,  weighing  1 'a 
(<f  2  lb.  apiece,  33r'i36c:  smaller  si7es.  20^' 
S2c:  White  Leghorns.  23f?(26c;  ducks.  Pekln, 
19(>(20c;  do.  Indian  Runner,  17'"l8c;  pige- 
ons, old,  per  pair,  25(ti2Sc;  do.  young,  per 
pair.    20rt(22c. 

In  the  dressed  pnultrv  mnvltet  there  was  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  fine,  heavy  fowls, 
prices  of  which  ruled  firm  under  light  offer- 
ings. Fancy  broiling  chickens  brought  out- 
side figures.  Ducks  were  steadily  held.  Tur- 
keys were  in  small  supply  and  quiet,  with 
offerings  largely  of  unattractive  ktock.  Squabs 
sold  slowlv  at    former   rates. 

Fresh-killed  milk-!'d  drv-niclfd  ff^-M,  12 
to  box,  fanev  «,el"rtr1.  SO^ic:  ilo.  wrigl'sne 
4  lb.,  and  over  apiece.  20t:'  do,  wei"hinc  «^-j 
lb  apiece,  24<-r  fo"-N.  in  bh'i..  fane-  dry- 
I.icked.  weighing  4''i  lb.  and  over  api»ce, 
26'ic-  do.  smaHer  *\7'"^.  21''"  24c:  old  rnoft- 
r-,  div-picked;  1  R  »>'•  <• :  broilers.  v-eV'' »  •-_ 
f,' 2  lb  noicce.  .Ters"^.  ffi'>r'-.  S.l'^  «0r;  Vir- 
Binia  fanrv.  Zldi^-'r.  othrr  nea-b'-.  25  r' 
?Sc  per  lb.:  western,  e'r-i  .^Oc.  Turke.vs.fresh 
killed  per  lb..  be>t  b'T".  2 1^ '^■"^  ">  <• :  eoTimnn. 
2nf?i22c;  spring  ducks.  'iiOr'y.^.r:  souabs, 
white    11  to   12  lb    i.-r  doz.,   $3.85^4.60. 

Tho  market  rules  firm  and  'l^"  p'^r  ea  =  '- 
higher  on  strictly  fnncv  etrgs  which  aro  ve'-v 
«cnrre.  Ordinary  stock,  however,  ia  dull  and 
weak    to    sell. 

Near-by  fir!«t«.  $10.80  per  caso;  do.  current 
receipts-  $10. .'0  per  r.TSp;  wesfrrn.  extra 
firsts.  $10.80  per  cnse:  do.  firsts.  $10. ''^O  per 
ease;  fati<«v  seVcted  CBrefnlly  candled  eggs 
were  Jobbing  at  42'^  I'^c  ncr  dozen. 
Heflned  Sugar. 

The  imarVet  ruled  firm  with  demand  fairly 
active.  McCahan  and  Pei\nsy1vania  Sugar 
CnrnTvanies.  however,  were  out  of  the  market 
and  Franklin  was  willing  to  take  l.ut  very 
few  ord-M  What  orders  were  t.skpn  were  on 
■  1)a«l»   of  $7.50  for   extra   fine   grn.nnl.ited. 


YORK  PEODUCE  MARKETS. 


York.  Pa  .T<ilv  9  I'^l? 
There  wan  ti  larce  atterdnwee  and  much 
v«<-fnfr  In  the  aino""t  ef  r^y^inf^  on  »aV 
prie»)i.  Th«  outlonV  eo  far  '«  "Of  fnr  a  good 
Pr'f*»<.  Cubbd*"  lettnc*  and  T'»''tg  aro  ft\\- 
Jnff    lo-V    eoRsldeHnr    the    a»as«h    and    other 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


prices.  The  outlook  ao  far  ia  not  for  a  good 

blackberry  and  raspberry  crop.  County  pota- 
toes are  coming  slowly  but  are  dropping  rap- 
idly in  price.  Those  dug  so  far  are  not  half 
developed  and  are  selling  below  the  $1.50 
mark. 

Eggs. — 32  ('I  35c  per  doz. 

Batter. — Country,  34^  38c  lb.;  separator 
38^1  45c  lb.  Milk.  8c  qt. 

Poultry. — Hens.  18^i20c  lb.;  springers.  25 
Qt  30c   lb.   Dressed.    75c ^  $1.50  each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  30(a  45c  V^  pk.;old, 
45c  \'3  pk.  Lettuce,  3(«6c  hd.  Cabbage,  4^  8c 
hd.  Beets,  3  ("4c  beh.  Radishes,  5c  bcb.  On- 
ions, 5c  bch.  Lima  beans,  30c  qt.  Soup  beans. 
30c  qt.  Celery.  4@7c  a  stalk.  Peas,  20@80c 
Vi  pk.  Beans,  25^30c  ^A  pk.  Asparagus,  7(" 
9c  bch.  Rhubarb.  4@7c  bch.  Turnips,  25 (o 
300    Vi   pk. 

Fruit. — Apples,  30 @ 45c  >^  pk.  Cherries, 
sour,  7(fri0c  box;  sweet,  12((T18o  box. 
8traw berries.  7^  10c  box.  Baapberries,  15c 
box.  Plums,    15c  box. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.38;  corn. 
$1.85;  rye.  $1.66;  oats,  92c;  bran,  $1.90 
cwt.;  middlings,   $2.70   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.20; 
corn,  $1.55:  oats,  82c;  rye.  $1.60;  bran,$34 
per  ton;   middlings,   $48  per  ton. 


LANCASTER    PRODUCE. 

Lancaster.    Pa..    July   2,    1917. 

Despite  a  big  drop  in  the  prices  of  pota- 
toes in  nearly  all  of  the  seaboard  cities,  local 
farmers  continue  to  hold  their  potatoes  at 
from  $2.80  to  $3.20  per  bushel.  The  general 
asking  price  was  35  and  40  cents  per  half- 
peck.  Eggs  sold  for  33  and  35e  and  peas 
brought  18  and  20c.  S'trawberries  dropped  to 
8  and  10c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Butter,  creamery,  45  (f? 
48c  per  lb.;  do.  country,  42'/<45c;  eggs. 
fresh.  33f?'  35c  i)er  doz. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Parsnips,  5c  per 
box;  si)inach.  5c  Vi-pk.;  turnips,  new  20fi( 
30c  %-pk.;  carrots.  5c  per  bunch;  potatoes. 
35<<i  40c  '•■■pk.;  cahbar-e,  5f'/lOc:  i-v'gplaiit. 
lOf'i  12c;  cauliflower.  l.'i'Vi  20c  per  head;  let- 
tuce, 12c:  beets,  5c  per  bunch;  rhubarb, 
&0i  10c:  Celery.  5(ftloc:  squash,  4c  each;linia 
beans,  7''"  8c  pt. :  asparagus.  {W<(  8c  bunch: 
new  beans.  20c  ^s-pk.:  new  peas.  18 (f?  20c  Vi- 
pk.  Strawberries.  SCc  I'lc  per  box:  raspber- 
ries, 10c  per  box;  apples,  25('{(35c  '.i-pk.; 
cherries,   6  6?  8c  qt. 

County  Butchering. — Bacon,  sliced.  40c: 
do.  whole  ,30c:  dried  beef,  12c  \it  lb.:  sliced 
ham,  3267  40c:  do.  whole,  28c:  iripe,  12c  lb.: 
veal,  boiling.  18(ir20c:  do.  steak  30c;  rib 
roast  22c:  beef,  chuck  roast,  22c;  do.  rump. 
18c;  do.  round  steak,  24c;  do.  sirloin,  28  6; 
80c;  do.  porterhouse  30c;  do.  boiling,  18 6i 
20c;  lamb  chops.  35c;  do.  leg.  l20c;  do.  ahoal- 
der,  30(fi  35c;  pork,  roast,  30c  per  lb. 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry.  —  Chickens, 
dressed,  $1(^(1.50  each:  do.  live,  $1.50(W  2 
per  pair;   do    old.   live.    18c  lb. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  wheat,  $2.20  bn.; 
com.  ear.  $l.t",8  bu. :  rye,  $1.60(?i  1.65  bu.: 
timothy  hay.  $19 ft  20  ton:  mixed  hay,  fl8^ 
19  ton;  wheat  straw.  $'11 C"  12. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE. 


New  Vork  City.  July  2,   1917. 

Butter  and  cheese  markets  are  firm  and 
slightly  higher  for  the  higher  grades.  Lower 
grades  slow.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  light  and 
prices  tend  upward.  Potatoes  weak  and  un- 
settled. Most  vegetables  move  freely  but  prices 
are  moderate.  Fruit  plentiful  in  most  lines 
and   lower.    Dressed   poultry   sells   slowly. 

Butter.— Creamery,  extra  (92  score),  per 
pound,  37 'i  6i  37*4c:  higher  score,  38  67 
38^c:  thirds  to  flr8ts.33  6i  37 V&c;  atate  dairy, 
33ef37%c;  ladles.  31(a34c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials.  23 '^c; 
white,  23(?(23'4c;  undergrades,   106i  18c. 

Eggs — Fresh  gathered  extras.  37c;  ex- 
Ira  iirsts.  35'i6f3<)c:  tiearl)y  white,  fine  to 
fancy,  40'n41c;  ordinary  to  good.  386' 39c; 
browns.   37  6i  39  c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island  broilers,  fancy.  40c  lb.;  old  roosters, 
166il8'4c:  squabs.  $26^r4  per  dozen.  Spring 
ducks,  per  lb.,  216(22c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed, 
22  6-  '>3e. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Asparagus,  green. 
$1,256(2  doz.  bunches:  whit*-,  S0c6i$1.75. 
Beans,  per  basket.  75c<fi$2.25.  Beets,  per 
bbl..  $26i2..'')0.  Onions,  per  crate,  ir->e(n 
$1.75.  Potatoes,  Vireinia.  $1,506(6  per  bbl.; 
Jersey  sweets,  $1.506(  3  per  bj.^ket.  Carrots, 
$167  3  per  bag;  lettuce,  256/ 50c  basket; 
spinach,  per  hid..  35("75c:  cucumbers.  $16i- 
crate:   radishes.   $1   per   barrel. 

Country  Dressed  Veals.  —  Choice.  23c; 
prime.  216(22(:  fair  to  good.  20((i20'sc; 
coarse,  heavy.  186(l9c;  buttermilks,  15',4  6, 
16c. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVESTOCK. 


Hogs 

6.507 
6.629 


Philadelphia.    Pa.,    July    2,    1917. 
R -roipts  for  week  ending"  Saturday  evening 

June   ;t'),    1917: 

Beef        Sheep  and 
Cattle.  Lambs. 

Total    for    week     ...3,700  7.380 

PrevHos    week     3.341  0.746 

Calves. — Total  for  the  week,  2.715;  provi- 
onr*  wiek.  2  '''14. 

Beef    Tattle. — There    was    a    eond     inquiry 
for    Cfilves    and    valties   were   w-ll    i.iuiutained. 
Other  kinds  sold  slowly  and  prices  were  with- 
out   important    chanu-e. 
Steers    medium,  extras  higher.  .  $12. 006r  13.00 

Gnrfl   ito   choice    12.506(13.25, 

Fair  to  good 11.506(12.50 

Bulls 8.006^11.00 

Fat   cows,  per  lb 0867'    9.40 

Fair,   per   lb 07 6(      .08 

Ordinary,   per  lb 056(       .07 

CalveR     exceptional    lots    15. 506r  16.00 

Good    to   choice    14.006/15.00 

Medium    12.006(13.00 

Common    9.006f  10.00 

Tennessee   and   southerns    9. 006?  14.00 

Bheep  and  Lambs. — There  was  a  fair  de- 
mand for  sheep  of  desirable  quality  and  Tal- 
ues  generally  were  steadily  niaintnined  De- 
mand for  lambs  was  slow  and  the  market 
ruled  weak  and  lower,  with  fairly  liberal  of- 
ferinits. 

extra $10. r,orn>  11.00 

9.506(  10.00 

8  .^0^   9  OO 

fl  50  6^    7..»;o 

3.006?    5  00 

«  .SO'??    9  00 

16  T,(\f^M.f>0 

1^.50(3' 16.50 


@.16 
@.22 
@.17 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


PITTSBURGH    LIVE    STOCK. 


lb 


lb. 


$12,65  6?  12.90 

12.106(  12.50 

11.406(  11.85 

.  11.506?  12.00 

10.256i  11.00 

9.50^10.00 

8.25(5?    9.25 

9.506i>11.00 

8. 00  «)  10.00 

7. 00  ff?  10.25 

6.25  6?    9.50 

7. 00  (^11.25 


Pittsburgh.    Pa.,   July   2,    1917. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
120  loads  compared  with  80  loads  the  week 
before.  With  the  liberal  receipts  on  sale  here 
and  at  other  markets  our  market  ruled  slow 
and  lower,  the  better  grades  on  the  dry  fed 
order  sold  generally  15(i<i25c  per  cwt.  lower, 
while  the  grassy  grades,  especially  on  the  the 
light  weight  and  not  fat.  sold  at  a  decline, 
generally  50c  per  cwt.  lower,  and  sales  diflfi- 
cult  to  make  at  the  decline.  Heifers  in  fair 
supply  and  sold  a  little  easier.  Best  fat  cows 
Slid  generally  106'  15c  lower,  while  the  me- 
dium and  bologna  grades  were  off  256(  35c 
per  .cwt.  Bulls  in  liberal  supply  and  sold  at 
the  most  decline  of  the  year,  a  number  of 
hales  being  made  at  .$1  per  cwt.  lower  and 
some  even  more  than  that.  Best  fresh  cows 
sold  lower.  wt:ile  tl:e  sj)ringers  and  medium 
(rradi's  were  off  even   more. 

Good    to   choice    

Good.   1300-1400  lb 

Medium  to  good.    12001300 

T  dy.     1050-1150    lb 

Fair    to    medium.    10001100   lb 

Fair.    900-1000  lb 

Common.    700-900    lb 

Rough,  half-fat.  1000-1300 
Common  to  good  fat  oxen  . 
Common  to  good  fat  bulla  . 
Common  to  good  fat  cows  . 

Heifers,    700-1100   lb 

Bologna    cows 5.006?    6.50 

Fresh   cows  and   springers 256i'90 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  fair  and  mar- 
ket ruled  steady  all  week. 

Veal    calves    $11.0067  15.50 

Heavy   and    thin    calves    6.006?    9.00 

Hogs. — The  supply  of  hoga  during  the  week 
has  been  liberal,  and  with  only  a  fair  de- 
mand the  market  ruled  alow  and  lower,  with 
prices  generally  25@30e  per  cwt.  lower  on 
all  grades. 

Prime   heaviea $15.606? 

Heavy  mixed 15.50(f? 

Prime   medium    weights    15.506? 

Best  heavy  Yorkera 15.40  6? 

Light  Yorkers 14.756? 

Good    pigs    14.25(f?  14.50 

Common  to  good  roughs 13.506114.00 

Stags     12.00(912.75 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  snpply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  week  has  been  only 
fair,  and  with  a  good  demand  the  market  has 
ruled  active  with  prices  steady  all  week,  tho 
better  demand  being  for  better  grades,  the 
common  and  medium  grades  not  meeting  with 
the  demand  that  the  better  grades  did. 
Prime  wethera    (95  to   100  lh.)$10.75(?M1.00 

Good   mixed 10.00(5)10.50 

Fair  mixed  ewea  and  wethers..      8.00(^   9.50 

Culls  and  common 4.00(7?    6.00 

Yenrlines    8  006?  14. 50 

Spring  lamba 11.00(ff  17.00 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN. 


Philadelphia.   Pa..   July  2,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  336  tona 
of  bay  and  no  straw.  The  market  ruled  steady, 
but  demand  was  only  moderate.  Quotations: 
Timothy  hay,  No.  1  large  bales,  $20.5067  21; 
No.  1,  small  bales,  $20.50Q21;  No.  2,  $17.50 
6(18.50:  No.  3.  $15,506(16.50;  sample.  %\\C,i 
18.  Clover  mixed  hay,  light  mixed,  $17.50® 
18.50:  No.  1  do.,  $16. 50(<7 17.50;  No.  2  do., 
$•14. 506^1  15.50.  Straw.  No.  1  straight  rye.  $14 
6(14.50;  No.  2  do..  $13f(  13.50;  No.  1  tan- 
gled rye,  $136(  13.50;  No.  2  do..  $11.506(  12; 
No.  1  wheat  straw,  $11.506r12;  No.  2  do., 
$10,506(11:  No.  1  oat  straw.  $11.50012; 
No.   2   do..   $106^(10.50. 

Bran. — Trade  was  slow  and  the  market  was 
unchanged. 

Car  lots,  including  sacks:  Soft  winter  bran, 
in  100-lb  sacks,  per  ton.  $35:  spring  bran, 
in   100-lb.  sacks,   per  Ion.   $33.5067  34. 

Corn. — No.  3  ye'low.  $1.81  V4  6?  1.82  %  ;  No. 
4  yellow.   $1.79 '^  6/  1  80. 

bat.". — No.  2  white.  7467  74^c;  standard 
white.   73  6?  73i^c. 

Rye. — No.  2  western.   $2.4067  2.4.5. 


PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  GRAIN. 


Sheep,    wethers. 

Choice , 

Good 

Medium    ....... 

Common     

Kwpi.    heavy  fat 
T.amh«.   extras    .  . 
Fair  to  good    .  . . 


Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  July  2  .1917. 

Hay. — Receijits  liberal  while  there  is  not 
very  much  demand.  This  is  psp(>cially  true  of 
the  better  grades.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
poor  hay  is  selling  readily  at  quotations.  Dg 
not  look  for  any  serious  break,  think  prices 
will  bold  as  at  present,  at  least  until  the  new 
hav  starts  to   come  in. 

No.  1  timothy.$17.7'(?M8.2.":  No  2  timothy, 
$15  506i  16.50;  No.  3  timothy,  $14.5067  15; 
No.  1  li-ht  mixed.  $15  5067  16.50;  No.  1  clo. 
ver  miTed.  $16,006^/16.50:  No.  2  clover 
mixed.  $14,0067  15.00;  No.  1  clover.  $16.00(f? 
16.50;    No.    2    clover.    $146715. 

Straw. — Straw  market  dull  and  easier;  re- 
ceipts exceed  the  demand.  No.  1  oat,  $11.50 
67-11. T.'i:  No.  2  oat.  $"11. 2567  11.50;  No.  t 
wheat.  $11,506?  11.75;  No.  2  wheat.  $11.00(f? 
11.25:  No.  1  rve,  $12.25(^12.75;  No.  2  rye. 
$11,25  6?  11. 7R 

Bar  Corn — Market  oulet.  not  much  demand. 
No.  2  yellow.  $1.83  6M84;  No.  3  vellow. 
$1.7»(?M  R3;  No.  2  hitrh  mixed.  $1.81  (J?1.82 : 
NV  3  mixed.  $1,796?!  80. 

Oats — *  Mtt'e  better  demand  takes  care 
of  all  arrival*  at  present  vt»l"''s.  Market  in 
tr/'od  s"nii"  No.  2  M'hit".  74'^7f'e:  stand- 
o-d  7'<'^73Up  No  3  wVi»e.  7'»6?72V.c: 
No  A  white.  Tl'^Tl'Ac,  Sample  (white  oats), 
69(??71<?. 


July  7,  >9i7. 


Common    14.00®  15.00 

Hogs. — The  general  market  ruled  steady, 
with  a  fair  demand  that  kept  supplies  of  de- 
cirable  slock  well  under  control. 

Best   western    $16. 00(<?  16.25 

Lights    14.50^' 16.00 

Koughs , 13.00((i  14.00 

City  Dressed  Stock. — There  was  no  activity 
in  the  market  and  prices  were  without  im- 
portant change. 

Steers     15%(S).18'^ 

Heifers    1^     @.1T 

Calves 21 

Southern  and  b«rnjrards 14 

Country  dressed 18 

Extras Id 

Sheep 22 

Extras 23 

Lamba    29 

Extras 30 

Hogs     22 


NEW  TOBK  HAY  AND  OK4IM 


New  York  City.  Jsly  3.  1917. 

Fesd. — ^A  souewluki  atrou^or  toii«  ia  noted 
ia  w«atarn  feeds,  andiiiiila  are  atkiag  higher 
prices  on  certain  grades.  During  the  past 
week  quite  a  reduction  in  the  output  was 
made  aud  uomiually  the  indications  «re  for 
reduced  stocks  and  smaller  receipts.  The  de- 
mand at  the  moiiuent  is  fair,  sltho  good  pas- 
tures are  reported  and  this  should  curtail 
iaqairy  te  a  great  extent  City  grades  are 
holding  up  well  and  mills  are  also  understood 
to  have  orders  for  forward  shipments.  Spot 
Stocks  are  not  particularly  large.  Quota- 
tions (per  ton);  Shipment — Western  spring 
in  lOO-pound  sacks,  $33. 10@  33.60;  standard 
middliugs.  $39.60;  flour  in  lOO-poond  aacks; 
$50  to  arrive;  red  dog  to  arrive,  in  100- 
poand  sacks,  |i53 ;  city  feed  bulk  bran, 
$33.40;  100-puund  sacks,  $35;  heavy  feed  in 
bulk,  $37.40;  100-pound  sacks,  $39;  red  dog 
$54;    flour.    $53. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Offerings  are  heavier  at 
all  harbor  points,  demand  exceedingly  slow 
and  market  rules  in  buyers'  favor  thruout 
with  outside  quotatioas  becoming  more  and 
more  extreme.  This  is  especially  true  at 
3Sd  street  and  Brooklyn,  where  demsnd  is 
exceedingly  limited  and  concessions  are  free- 
ly made  to  effect  business.  At  Jersey  C5ity 
hay  shed  there  ia  a  very  limited  call  for 
goods,  but  asking  prices  are  nominally 
somewhat  higher  than  at  other  points.  Rye 
straw    is    steady. 

Hay — No.  1,  $22;  No.  2.  $19@20;  clover, 
$17(fl'18. 

yellow,    $1.86.      Last    year. 


Corn. — No. 
88  %c. 

Oats. — No. 
46  Uc. 

Rye. — $2.47.   Last   year,    $1.06. 


2    white,    76>^c.      Last    year. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET. 


Philadelphia,    July    2.    1917. 

Butter. — Wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  was  quiet,  but  values 
were  steadily  held  under  moderate  offerings. 
Fsncy  prints  brought  top  prices,  but  there 
was  some  unattractive  stock  around,  which 
was   dull   and   weak.      Quotations: 

Western,  fresh.  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  41c;  extra,  39^7  40;  extra 
firsts.  38c;  firsts,  37 '^c;  seconds,  36Vic; 
nearby  prints,  fancy.  42c;  average  ext.-a,  40 
(Vi41c;  firsts.  38(5  39c;  seconds.  36%f»^U7c; 
special  fancy  brands  of  prints  jobbing  at 
45  («  48c. 

Cheese. — Demand  was  fairly  activj  and  the 
market  ruled  firm  under  small  supplies.  Quo- 
tations: 

New  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  new,  24c; 
specials  higher;  do.  fair  to  good,  new, 
23^23^c. 


ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET. 


Elgin,    111.,    June   30,    1917. 
Butter,   85  tubs  at  36 Vac;   85  tubs  unsold. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  BIARKET. 


New  York  City,  July  2,   1917. 

The  demand  for  more  than  a  week  past 
has  been  good.  It  has  not,  however,  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  output  of  the  dairies  sup- 
plying the  city.  There  is  as  yet,  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  demand.  The  Borden 
Farm  Products  Company,  has  announced  an 
increase  of  half  a  cent  a  quart  for  Grades 
A  and  B,  the  new  rates  being  12V^c  and 
llVio  respectively.  The  reason  for  the 
raise  to  the  eonsuiner,  it  is  stated,  is  the 
high  rate  to  producer.  The  League  rates  for 
Grade  B  (barn  score  55)  for  July  to  the 
producer  in  the  20-cent  soae  are  aa  fol- 
lows: $2.10  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk; 
$2.38  a  hundred,  or  5.05  centa  a  quart  for 
8.8   peroent;    and    $'2.85   for   4   percent   milk. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-qt. 
cans  for  the  week  ending  June  30  were  aa 
follows: 
Railroad.  Milk. 

Erie    46,839 

Susquehanna 6,141 

West    Shore 18,290 

Lackawanna 69,290 

N.   Y.   Central    (long   haul) 

including  Ratland   125,523 

N.   Y.    Central    (short   houl)    25.590 

Ontario 41.658 

Lehigh  Valley 49,678 

Homer   Rsjnsdell   Line    ....      3,890 

New   Haven    6.310 

Pennsylvania 22.990 

Other  sources 1,470 


Cream. 

8,617 

33 

2.890 

4,290 


6,9«8 
54 

6,588 

2,772 

76 

170 

710 

65 


Totals 417,669        26,733 

WO.OL   MARKET. 


The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  June 
30  says  that  business  in  the  Boston  wool 
market  during  the  past  week  has  been  quiet 
with  sales,  including  all  grades,  at  generally 
firm  prices.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  request  the  noils,  waste  atid 
shoddy' trades  to  arrange  for  maxi>mnm  prices 
for  their  respective  products  has  caused  no 
little  speculation  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
government  on  wool.  Ooeraticns  in  the  West 
have  continued  steadily  at  strengthening 
prices.  Mannfacturers  report  little  change 
with  early  light  weight  opening  for  next 
spring  and  summer  at  very  good  prices.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  fleeces:  Delaine  washed, 
8067  82c;  delaine  unwashed, 73(d  74c;  ^  blood 
combing,  736774c;  ^-blood  combing.  70(fi~ 
71c:  V4.  %  '4  clothing.  596?61c.  Mich,  and 
New  York  fleeces:  Pine  unwashed.  576i58c: 
delaino  unwashed,  7167  72c:  *4  blood  un- 
washed. 69(«70c;  ^  blood  unwashed.  720 
73c:    %.   •%■    ^A  clothing.   55  67  56c. 

TOBACCO  MARKET, 


Transplanting  Is  now  well  near  finished  and 
there  is  a  full  average  acreage,  and  In  a 
very  few  weeks  It  will  have  assumed  a  condi- 
tion of  development  sufficient  to  forecast  re- 
sults and  at  this  time  some  early  eoatracts 
doubtless  will  be  made  and  a  basic  price  on 
the  1917  product  will  be  established.  It  is  a 
fair  prediction  that  unless  measures  in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  etc..  are  too  drastic, 
prices  upon  tohacro  will  start  upon  a  level 
with  those  of  the  same  time  last  year  and 
that  correspowding  Hdvirncps  will  follow  from 
time  to  time  until  values  assume  aa  average 
equal  to  those  of  last  winter. — ^H,  E.  Tweeil. 


July  7,  1917. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Purabred  Reclstevad 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To  the  ooen  minded  farmer  or  dairyman,  the 
Ju°t*  of  anSal  comparative  tests  ..f  Holstelns 
IX  other  bree<ls  are  striking  object  leaaona  of  ©co- 
imrnlclnvcstinent.  1  he  leu  lurgesl  records  of  Hol- 
S  cows  amage  1.007  ,K>und8  of  hutterfat  and 
2.i.S97  pounds  of  milk  In  a  year.  A  like  number  of 
cows  of  the  nearest  competitive  breed  i)r<>duce<l  !»'4 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  18.120  pounds  of  rallk^ 
()nc  good  Holstein  cow  wtll  produce  as  much  as 
two  ordinary  cows  at  a  saving  In  feed  and  care_ 
There's  big  money  Jn  the  big  "Black  and  WUlte 
Holstelns. 

Sntd  For  Vt—  Illtutrated   DeterlpUM  Bookhl 
The  Belstcla-rrleslaD  Assodstioo  of  America 

E.  L.  Houghton.  Seo'y  Box218,Brattlehort,Vt. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Among  the  Granges 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
For  Sale 

Grandson   of    King  Segis 

Bull  No.  10.  Born   Feb.  2-1917 
Sire— "Sir  In ka  Prllly  Segls"  No.  90914  Is  a  son  of 
the  famous    "King  Scgls"   out  of  a  30-lb    grand- 
daughter of  the  noted  toundaUou  cow  "Prllly. 
Dam— Saskltt  Princess  Pontlac.  record,    18.361b8. 
tmtter,  376  ;S0  lbs   milk  (7  days)  aaJr.    2-year-o\a. 
He  Ik  a  splendid  Individual;  about  even  In  color. 
The  first  c  heck  for  $ti5  gets  him. 
Wc  have  other  bulls  for  sale   at  various   prices. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  photographs. 
WINTFRTHUR  FARMS.  WInterthur,   Del. 


Tioga  Oovinty,   Pa. — Pomona  Grange ^ ^ 

No.    30    met    with    Eulalia    Grange    of    cents  be  counted  as  profits  on  the  farm 


Weatfield,  Pa.,  on  June  7-8.    Despite  the 

heavy   rain   for   the   past  few   days,  a   f^\  farming. 

large  number  of   patrons  were  present 

for  the  opening  session.    The  stars  and 


a  farm  take  up  to  add  to  her  income f 
Is  or  is  it  not  lost,  the  ballot  cast  for 
prohibitionf 

Should     anything    but     dollars    and 

f 

The   value  of  live  stock   to   suecess- 


What  can  we  do  this  year  to  make 
our  houses  more  comfortable  and  beau- 


15—15 

|lOOK!cmc.^5Jal00up 

I  ■'^^  ^^  »mw  j^j^^  Delivery  Guuranteed. 

Odds  and  Ends,  »9a  100.  I^egboms.  »10  a  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rooks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
Black  Mlnorcas.  Light  Brahmap.  BufI  Orpingtons,  K. 
I.  Reds,  »12  a  100.  White  Orplngtonfl,  •«**  a  '*>"• 
Camplnes,  Black  Orpingtons,  Speckled  Susaex,  Butter- 
cups. 120  a  UM)  lO-day  old  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $10 
for  50.  190  for  .OOO.  KggH,  $7  a  100  up.  Catalogue 
Free,  Stamps  appreciated. 
NABOB  HATCHERIES.    -    -    GAMBIER.    OHIO. 


stripes    were    profusely    displayed    and    tiful? 

patriotic  songs   featured   the   meetings.        What  public  questions  should  demand 

All  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs.    tj,e   gpeeial   attention    of   our   grange? 
Homer  Grout.    The   response   was  ably        What    is   the    hardest    part    of  a   wo- 
given  by  E.  J.  Hall.     "Patriotism",  as    man's  work   on   the  farm;    how  can   it 
outlined  by  P.  H.  Dewey,  embraced  not    .^g    m^de    easier? 

only  the  man  at  the  front  but  each  at  Has  the  silo  been  a  benefit  to  the 
his  or  her  work.  All  were  necessary  cattlo  and  a  money-maker  for  the 
with    their   "bit"    as    this   war   would    farmer? 

be  decided  by  the  amount  of  food  this       The    farm    garden;    what    should    be 
nation  could  produce.     State  Deputy  E.    found  in   it? 
B.  Dorsett  talked  to  the  members  pres-       The  house  fly. 
ent  on  some  grange  procedures.  What    can    the    grange    do    to    better 

At   the   Fifth   Degree   session  in  the    distribute  the  products  of  the  farm? 


The  *'MOHEGANlTE"   Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

"3  HENS  IN  1" 

from  trapnested  ancestry  recording  180  to  260 
eggs  In  pullet  year.    Pound   Pullets  90c  and  SI. 
Yearlings  %2  to  92.50. 
Moheftan  Farm,  Box  M,  Peeksktll,  N.  V. 


Cut  Prices  on  Cooley  Chicks 

15,000  ready  to  ship  each  week.  White 
liBgljoms.  $9  per  100.  Pure  bred  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  $14  per  100.^  Salo 
delivery  guaranteed.  Other  varieties. 
Write  for  Dook. 
COOLES  FARMS.     Frenchtown.  N.J. 


5PO> 


Spot  Fam  Holsteias 
115  to  120 

7-S  Holstein  heifer  calves 
$15  to  flO  cacb.  express 
paid  In  lots  of  Ove.  40 
high  grade  holstein  heifers 
l)elng  bred  to  ;n  11).  bull  $.i0 
each.  I  carloatl  of  registered 
cows  duel n  Sept.  1  carload 
ol  regl8U're<l  heifers.  Regis- 
tered bulla,  and  high  grade 
cows. 
iOHN  C.  REABAN,  Trill.  N.  T. 


evening.  Worthy  Master  J.  K.  Camp 
bell  instructed  a  class  of  14  in  the  Po- 
mona Degree,  after  which  all  adjourned 
to  tiie  Opera  House  where  a  very  pleas- 


Important    Acts    of    the    1917    state 
legislature  as  they  affect   the  farmer. 
Progress   of   National   Prohibition. 
What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  gal 


LOOK!   DUCKLINGS 

Woodford  strain  of  White  Egg  Pekln  Ducklings. 
Flock  average  about  175  eggs  per  duck  per  year. 
All  white,  no  green  or  tinted  eggs,  S7  for  25:  (13.50 
for    60:    $26.00    for    100.  „,_„    „„.« 

NABOB   HATCHERIES,        -       GAMBIER,  OHIO. 


=Auray  Farm8= 

Ar«  oBerIng   ezcepUonal   ^argaln8  In   yount 
Purebred  Holstein    Bull  Calvea-»100   up. 
Crated — Delivered — Guaranteed! 
Bred  from  a  FuULt-rtof  A.  R.  O.  flama.  an<l 
sired  by  our  King  Lyons  Fayne.  whose  dam  ia 
a  atater  of  the    Worlds  Record  60  lb.  Cow. 
Lamly  white  and  splendid  Indlvlduala. 
Wnu  for  Oaru  asd  partteuUtri  to 
Irving  M.  Avery.    Mftr.,     .Sparta.  N.  J. 


S'i 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  X.'^To^^^^H^J^ 

ORl)  senior  4  year  old.  ^2.H  lb.  In  7  days.  133.2  lb. 
In  30  <layg  and  1294.7  In  365  days,  at  prlcaa  from  $100 
UD     Deacrlptlve  circular  for  stamp.  ,^  .^ 

GEO  E^TEVENSO.N  A  SONS,    CI arka Summit.  Pa. 

Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


Write  for  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA, 


oi  regittered  stock. 

BOB  SEEDS. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Either  sex,  beautifully  marked.  120  each.  Reg.  HoL 
stein  cows,  heifer  and  bull  calves,  shipped  anywhere. 
F.  H.  WOOD.         BO.K  A.  CORTLAND.    N.  Y. 

i^       J       r"     »-..„.>.. o    2,lour  years  old  attractlve- 
Orade    liUern.SeyS    ly  marked;  right  in  every 
respect  and  are  producers     Onefnwh,   other   due   July 
1st.    J225  will  buy  them  If  tiken  at  once. 
Ainoa  Rotbenberger.  R.  U.  1.  Lansdale.  Pa. 


TJ^1<,»o.;no  Regl.Htercd  4  year  old  bull  that  has  A. 
UOlSteinS  K  O  daughters.  2  reglsterwl  calves,  2 
registered    2-year-old    belters;    •^,3K'-ude    heifers. 

Prlrm    rfarht  PLUMLYN  rAUM, 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE.  PENNA.  (near  NorrlstowD) 


r>  .,  TI^I<.».»;n  bwn  calf,  bom  March  3l8t.l917. 
Keg.  tlOlSteiU  Dam.  a  nne  cow,  haa  just  made 
17  lb.  3  year  old  record.  Sire  Is  son  oi  2)  lb.  opw:  pilea 
rigbt.  Inqu^ol     J.  B.  Wlnkelblech.   Lewlabarg.  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  SS"*  JJCbil"^^ 
Habtcin  Calves  gu.^ST'a'^jS^b.^&e' 


Writ*  for  w1e«  ^iJPSliG^i. 
WALTER  M.  CRUTTEKbEN. 


WUkea-Bam.  Pa. 


AyrSlUreS  faeet  blood  imea,  reaaonable  prlcea.    In- 
apeetioo  invltad.  Robert  Tempieton  <t  Son.   Plater.  Pa. 


«  r^   1  Both  aezea.      Fine  stock  of  tbe 

Jersey  Calves  SSS  not«i  p^S55tt.,i?  A* 

••rt«.       FRKD  G.  W.  RUNK.    ALL£NT0WN.  PA. 


Detlatered  Holatcln  •»«»  Guerneey  bulta  from 
liSTea  to  aarTleesble  ace.  350  anlm^  in  Uia  bwd. 
BONNYMEAD8  PARMa    R.  D.  1.    Harrtabur«.  Pa. 


O^-    1^__^„_  Cowa,helfere*oalyea.  priced  right. 

Keg.  Jerseys  ^  charlks  o.  foster.    . 

P.  O.  Bos  173.       MoiTlalown,        Merrla  Co..     w.  J. 

«atlat«N« Itolateta buU  calvea troma  ton  Aov bidl 
B^Sdbaavy  mOklng dama  .  Beatbraedlng.        Write 


I.  V.  OTTO. 


CARLISLB. 


PBNNA. 


Poultry 


ing  program  was  given  by  the  members    Iq^  of  milk  at   the  present  high   price 
of  Valley  Grange  of  Academy  Corners,   ^f  feed? 

The  Flag  Drill  by  eight  young  ladies  of       Should  the  Government  conserve  the 
that  grange  was  exceptionally  good.  food  supply  of  the  Nation  by  prohibit- 

E.  J.  Perry,  County  Farm  Agent,  j^g  the  manufacture  of  beer  or  liquort 
spoke  on  the  necessity  of  each  farmer  Qq^^  of  producing  field  crops, 
doing  his  best  in  the  matter  of  farm  There  was  much  interest  taken  in 
production.  He  also  announced  that  the  the  discussion  of  these  and  other  ques- 
Farm  Bureau  had  secured  a  car  of  taons,  and  many  useful  ideas  brought 
buckwheat  to  be  sold  at  cost— $2  per    q^^^ 

bushel — to  the  farmers  of  this  county.       There    were    also    a    number   of    reci- 
During    the    Friday    morning    session    tations  and  music  that  added  much  to 
the    various  lecturers   present    outlined    t^g  enjoyment    of   all. 
their  ways  of  handling  the  lecture  work        Rgv.  Garnett   of  Guy's  Mills  played 
in  their  local  granges  which  was  very    ^nd    sang    music    of    his    own    composi- 
intoresting.    In  the  paper  "The  Farmer    tioj,    which    was   greatly    enjoyed.      Ho 
and    tne    Daily    Newspaper"    by    Mrs.    also    took    an    active    part    in    the    dis- 
Mabel    Thomas,    the    daily    paper    was    cus.sion  of  many  of  the  questions, 
g,  v3rely    criticized    as    misleading    the        Brother  Reitze  was  present  and  made 
reading  public  in  presenting  the  ever-   a  report  concerning  the  "Sibley  Dona- 
incrcasing  cost  of  living  and  attribut-    tion".     He  stated   that   this  had  been 
intr  it  to  the  farmer  who,  in  reality,  has   followed    thru   the   Courts   and    that   it 
received  but  a  small  part  of  the  pr.cc    j,a(j     been     decided     in     favor     of     the 
paid  by  the  consumer,  the  bulk  going  to    grange    every    time   and    that    Erie    and 
the   jobber   and    speculator.     Other    in-    Crawford    Counties    might    be    able    in 
tcresting  papers  were  read  and  discuss-    the  near  future  to  have  control  of  the 
ed:  "Efficiency  in  Grange  Work",  "The   money    which    should   have   been   theirs 
Patriotic  Farmer",  "Pomona's  Report    f^,  ^  number  of  years, 
to  State  Grange,"  and  the  "Dairymen's        After    the    business    session    in    the 
League".  evening  there   was  a  class  of  thirteen 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  members  initiated,  a  literary  and  musi- 
principally  to  the  discussions  of  the  g^l  program,  and  then  a  treat  for  all 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Resolution  consisting  of  oranges,  bananaa  and 
Committee.      The    one    requesting    our    candy. 

Representatives     to     vote     against    the       The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
$50,000,000  Bond  Issue  and  advocating    gd: 

the  "pay  as  you  go"  plan  and  another        ^    resolution    asking    the    President 
calling  on  President  Wilson  to  prohibit   and   Congress   to   pass   a  bone-dry    pro- 
the    making    of    grains    into    malt    and    hibitory  law  to  apply,  at  least,  during 
spirituous  liquors  during  the  war  were    the  period  of  the  war. 
most  prominent.  Whereas,     the     work     of     the     Farm 

The  Pomona  Charter  was  ordered  Bureau  last  year  was  most  helpful  to 
draped  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  the  people  thruout  the  county  and  was 
memory  of  Past  Pomona  Master  James  endorsed  by  our  last  Pomona  Grange 
g  encer.  *»®^^  **  Townville,  Pa.,  therefore  be  it 

An  invitation  was  accepted  from  Resolved,  that  we  the  Pomona 
Tioga  Valley  Grange  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  Grange  now  in  session  with  Vernon 
to  hold  the  next  sessions  of  Pomona  in  Orange  do  respectively  ask  and  urge  the 
thei<-  new  hall.-^.  K.  G.  County  Commissioners  to  grant  an  ap- 

propriation   to   carry  on   this   work   for 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.— The  .Tune  meeting  this  year  and  that  they  be  as  liberal 
of    Crawford    County    Pomona    Grange    as  possible. 

was  held  with  Vernon   Grange.     Many        The  next  meeting  of  Crawford  Coun- 
grangers  had   thought   they   would    not   ty   Pomona   Grange   will   be   held    with 
be  able  to  attend  this  meeting  as  the   Richmond    Grange,   at   New   Richmond, 
season  had  been  so  backward  that  very   September  5  and  6,  1917. 
few  farmers  had  any  corn  planted  at 


G  f^  \M  T  ^.tVi^wn,^  'Tom  Barron  StrHln." 
53.  l_/.  VV.  Ivegnornis  The  large  kind,  prolific 
layers.  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  1  1-2  lb.  cockerels 
from  Imported  high  record  .sires,  $1.2.'i  each,  five  or 
more  SI  each.  These  oKkerels  will  cost  you  $10  next 
aeaaon.  Order  from  adv.  IVYWOOI)  POULTRY 
FARM,        Box  71  A.         Avondale,    Chester  Co.,   Pa. 


rye  AAA  r^V>:..^lra  for  June,  July  and  Aug.  delivery 
/D,UUU  l_/niCKS  at  rock  bottom  prlcea.  S.  C. 
White.  Brown  A  BufI  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes, Reds,  Mlnorcas  and  Brollera.  Bafe  delivery 
laranteed.      Catalog   free.  „       «  ,      „ 

EYSTONE   HAT(  HEHY,    Dept.  32.   Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  K.nr4'gs,«gg 

strain.     Long  deep  Inxlles,  yellow  legs  dc  beaks  A  large 

red  lop-ov  r  combs.  _ 

A.  R.  CRAVE.S,  R.  D.  2,  REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


15c  each.  $13  per  100;  Silver. 


^  **  *  ^^  *^  ^     dottM.  8.  ■cT"Rod."Lruckl/ng8. 
Rouen,  and  Runner.  22c  «»cb.   $30  per   100 


White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
"    ~    ~       '         llni 


Aldham  Poultry  Farm,       R.  39.        PhoenlivlUe.   Pa. 

The  Business  Farmer's  Hen  4m*"  d 

winter  layers.  Trapnested  White  Orpington  eggs.chlcka 
and  stock.  Honest  values  and  square  deal  guarantee. 
8TEVE.NS  RELIABLE  VAHDS.   Box  P.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Choice  S.  C.  Red— Barron  Leghorn 

shipped   anywhere  on  approval J^'J^...-^,  .,  „ 

JUST.\   POULTRY  FARM.  .'SOUTHAMPTON.  N.Y. 


Golden  or  Silver  Gmipines  \^^'£i 

York  Springs.  Pa. 


guaranteed . 


I.  R.  TANGER. 


Swine 


^Berkshires' 


a 


of  Size  and  Quality 

The  boar.  Majeetle  Mammoth  330690.  welcbt 
407  Ibe.  at  7  months  old  waa  bred  and  grown 
by  ua.  When  you  want  tbe  beat  and  want  tbem 
big.  write  to— 

C.  U.  Carter,  Whltftueni  Farm. 
Weet  Cheater.  P«. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Bred  gilts  for  fall  far- 


row,plgsany  age,  free 
circular.  Registered 
Guernsey  Bulls,  from 


$35  up. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box2.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Rea.  P.  CblBas,   Bcrkshlree.    C.  Wllltea.  Latm 
itraln.  aU  agea.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeU  pifa.  bred 
aows.  aerriee  boat*.  CoUle  and  Beagle  dosa.    Grade 
Guemaey  ealvea  and  poultry, 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


LAROC   BKRKSNIRCS  AT  NIQNWOOD 

Letter  from  DuBols  Smiib.  St.  James.  L  I.  The 
boar  anittd  in  good  eondUUm.  I  am  tctU  pka$ed  uun 
Mm."  Many  of  our  boars  weigh  750  pounils  at  two 
years  and  1.000  pounds  at  maturity.  Oneol  them  sired 
the  sow  that  sold  for  »:!:H).00  at  Congress  salej 
B  C   *  H    B.  HARPKNUINC.  Box  45,Dund«e,  N.T. 


CHICKS  s;5,Ki5W:?-..^in 

^-'***^-'*^*~'     per  100.      Clrculare. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  *  Co7.  R.D.T,.  PmehtOWD.  N.J. 


13  tl:  30  t2:  TmUbna  Reeka.  WyaadetM. 
—DO-  Reda.  Hamburga.  Laghoma:  10  varleUea.  AIM 
Brahmaa.  Houdana.  Orplnftooa,  Camptaaa.    W  rean. 

cautor      iTiTmohr,      ooopmsburo.  fa. 


Eggs 


SILVER    STRING    FARM     BERKSNIRES 

make  satlafled  customers.  A  typey  lot  of  Sprtnc  plga.  8 
to  12  wkAoM  at$12  to$15re|.*  transterred.Satlafactlon 
guaranteed.    Write       J.  P.  WINAND.  Hampton.  Pa. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  ^ 


SAMUEL  JOHNS 


oldeat  breeder  in  the 
BUte.         Pedigreed 
-        etock  tor  sale. 
Wilmington.  Ohio.   Sec.  D. 


«!•  1  ^  ID  o  L  !.•  for  sale.  Satisfaction 
Hl|n  Grade  Km.  oerktbirea  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
W.  8.  JOHNSON.  BERWICK,  PA. 


CHESTER      WHITES     and     POLAND     CHINAS 


all,  and  a  great  many  had  not  even 
planted  their  potatoes  or  oats,  but  it 
rained  and  rained  and  the  ground  was 
so  fi.'led  with  water  that  there  was  no 


SEED   mSPECTIONS 


THAT  LAY     i^S.^  YST^ 
AND    PAY         & 


•I 


W.  THOMAS 

twtl. 


S.  C.  White  Leokoms  SSSiST. 


Bulletin  302  of  the  New  .Tersey  Ex- 
P^"""*^°*  Station,  .it  New  Brunswick, 
cbaneTto"work"on  the  farm,  so  a  large  gives  "Results  of  Seed  Inspection  1915- 
number  took  advantage  of  the  wet  1916."  Tbe  germination  and  punty 
xveather  and  attended  Pomona  Grange,  tests  of  official  samples  of  ^eed  offered 
The  program  which  had  been  pre-  for  sale  in  the  state  are  given.  Also, 
pared  bv  the  lecturer  was  closely  fol-  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  State 
lowed.  Among  the  questions  discussed  Seed  Laboratory  and  directions  for 
werltbe  following:  -ending  samples  for  testing  are  includ^ 

Best  methods  of  making  dirt  roads,    ed.     This  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to 
Wh»t  ■pecial  line  ean  a  woman  on    »ny  nddreM  upon  request. 


AHafes. 
J.  A.  BOAK 


'Reginarcd  free.  Jersey  bulla._ 

ROUTE  «. 


newcasYle,  pa. 


lUg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  g?;i-t!!i*""' 

HIDRI  VIEW  FARM.  Mt.  BETHXU  PA. 


O.I.C.&Chester  White  ?;SJd".o'Sn?l«Si 

boar.  Fred  Bryan  St  Son.    Star  Route.    MansBeld,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  Pi 

BRUBAKER  BR' 


„    Silver  strain  from  cbolce  alree. 
a    Ready  to  ahlp.prteae  reaaonable. 
MIFFLINTOWN.  PA, 


rkomAMB  ScbolecaervlceboartAfallboara.  GUtewUI 
UUrOCa  be  bred  for  Aug.  A  Sept.  SprtM  »la  mated 
not  aUo.       Ira.  D.  Jackson.       R.  le,       Taa  W«t,  O. 


Lartc  BcrbUrc 

HOME  FARM, 


Raftotarad    HM 


_     orada 

Prteai  reaaoaaila ^WrHa 

CENTER  VAIXBT,  PA. 


R*rVa>iir*<:  »''••'  <^**  P*f^JS*'»fF-  July.  Aue.  A 
nerKSnires  sept.— Maaterpteoe  blood_rfieap. 
w.  J.  Mc  conneIl,  oxford,  pa. 


nttao  PMinaylveBla  Feraaer  wbea 

wrttina  to  Mir  mdnttitmn.   Tlieyaat  to  k*MW 

wewnt  tlftntolUjgwthaty— taaAt>**b 


IPSS 


liTS.^w^ 


.^i».X^>''»^- 


16—16 


Conduct**!  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  la  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers. EschconimunlratlDn  tihould  state  history 
and  svmptoms  of  the  fase  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  iiddreaa  of  writer,  lalthils  only  will  be  pub- 
lii.'iod.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
o:io  of  the  rnosl  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invito  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  (Mlpplnm  from 
tils  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  claaulr- 
ri '(l,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
bympaiiluui3  a  farmer-stock  man  can  obt*ln. 


Sloughing  Sore  on  Udder.  —  Seven 
vears  ago  my  cow  cut  teat  on  fence  and 
a  sore  has  frequently  suppurated  since 
and  sloughs  off  pieces.  N.  L.  H. — 'Apply 
one  part  oxide  zini",  one  part  powdered 
alum  and  two  parts  boric  acid  to  sore, 
twice  a  day.  Occasionally  paint  wound 
■with  tincture  iodine.  It  is  possible 
that  wound  has  insufficient  drainage, 
which    may   prevent    healing. 

Blistering  Ointment — Collar  Galls. — 
I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what 
to  i!se  as  a  blistering  ointment.  J.  S., 
Thro.!  Bridges,  N.  J. — A  blistering  oint- 
mcii'^  which  is  useful  for  a  great  many 
diflferent  ailments  is  made  by  mixing 
one  part  red  iodide  mercury,  one  part 
powdered  cantharideg  and  eight  parts 
fresh  lard.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  the  hair  should  be  first  clipped 
off,  the  parts  washed  clean  with  soap 
and  water,  then  allowed  to  dry,  before 
the  ointment  is  rubbed  on.  Rubbing  is 
done  with  the  ends  of  fingers.  The  more 
rubbing,  the  less  blistering  ointment 
required  to  blister.  Usually  an  appli- 
cation made  every  ten  days  or  two 
week?  is  often  enough.  A  few  days 
after  the  blister  i.s  applied,  apply  pe- 
trolatum (vaseline)  instead  of  using 
rancid  fat,  or  salty  grease.  Mix  to- 
gether four  ounces  sugar  of  lead,  three 
ounces  sulphate  of  zine  and  four  ounces 
of  tannic  acid.  Dissolve  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  apply  to  sore  shoulders,  three 
times  a  day. 

Chronic  Cough. — I  have  a  ten-year- 
old  horse  suffering  from  a  dry  hacking 
cough.  He  eats  well  and  does  not  seem 
to  lose  any  flesh.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  to  do  for  this,  as  he  is  a 
very  valuable  horse.  G.  S.,  Lederack, 
Pa. — Apply  one  part  tincture  iodine  and 
thre''  parts  cam]ihorated  oil  to  throat, 
daily.  Also  give  one  ounce  glyco  heroin 
at  a  do.sc  in  feed  or  drinking  water, 
thT'^?   times   a  day. 

Barren  Cows.  —  What  can  I  do  to 
mako  mv  three-vear-old  heifers  and  old- 
er  cows  come  in  heat  ?  Only  one  of  my 
cows  has  been  bred  this  year.  Last 
yea-  I  had  two  that  did  not  freshen. 
I  might  add  that  all  my  stock  is  well 
fed  and  appears  to  be  healthy.  C.  S., 
Genesee,  N.  Y. — From  the  brief  history 
of  yi  ur  herd.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  your  hf^ifers  and  cows  are  suffer- 
ing from  contagious  abortion  infection. 
The  results  from  either  medical  or  me- 
chanical treatment  for  this  ailment  sue 
far  from  satisfactory.  A.s  you  know, 
a  certain  percentage  of  cows  become 
barren  and  others  are  shy  breeders. 
From  the  fact  that  your  cows  do  not 
come  in  heat,  I  judge  that  they  are 
perhaps  hopelessly  barren.  Some  re- 
sult"?  will  be  obtained  by  giving  each 
cow  one  dram  ground  nux  vomica,  two 
drams  ground  capsicum,  two  drams 
grouud  ginger  and  one  ounce  ground 
gentian  at  a  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day. 
A  careful  examination  should  be  made 
of  your  herd  by  a  competent  veterin- 
arian who  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
tell  the  cause  of  your  cows  failing  to 
come  in  heat.  A  forced  service  some- 
times has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
generative  organs  and  bringing  on 
heat,  and  if  the  ovaries  are  in  a  cystic 
condition,  manipulation  by  hand  thru 
rectum  and  crushing  the  cysts  might 
hav^  a  good  effect.  The  warm  weather 
will  also  have  a  good  effect;  besides, 
if  they  arc  stabled,  a  run  on  grass 
would  help  them. 

Weak  Heart — Tongue  Loller.  —  For 
the  past  two  years  our  six-year-old 
horse  has  panted  very  much  during  hot 
weather  whenever  worked  hard.  He 
seems  to  be  in  good  health  and  per- 
spires freely,  especially  when  exerted 
much,  I  would  also  like  to  know  how 
to  prevent  horse  from  tongue  lolling. 
Have  tried  bit  made  for  this  kind  of 
case.  C.  E.  W.,  Huntington,  Pa.  —  He 
should  not  be  driven  fast  or  m»de  to 
haul  heavy  load  if  weather  is  hot. 
Give  him  i  dram  ground  nux  vomica 
at  dose  in  feed,  three  times  daily.  Tour 
harness  maker  can  tell  you  what  me- 
chanical appliaire«s  there  are  ma^c  to 
overcome  lollijig  vice.  Allow  bit  to 
fcsng'  Jmr  in  montll.  A  j»w  strap  prapvr- 
ly  applied  night  correct  iii§  i'QWfli^ 


Tenns^Umnia  Farmer 

TUESDAY' 

HOW  the  old  range  does  love  to  heat  things  up,  espe- 
cially when  it's  sizzling  hot  outside !  Then,  there's 
always  the  coal  or  wood  to  carry,  always  that  constant 
raking  and  poking,  pulUng  this  and  pushing  that,  to  keep 
the  fire  going. 

But  the  ironing  must  be  done.  There's  no  other  way  to 
do  it,  is  there?  No,  not  unless  you  have  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove  in  your  kitchen. 

NEW  PE^ECTION 


July    7,    IMT.  y 


OIL 


VES 


have  made  thousands  of  women  happy — freed  them  from  the  iron- 
ing day  and  the  everyday  drudgery  and  overwork  yoa  have  now. 

A  Perfection  will  heat  the  irons  on  Tuesdays.  And  ifs  always 
ready  to  bake,  fry,  boil  or  roast  at  the  strike  of  a  match.  You'll  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  separate  oven  and  the  fireless  cooker. 
Your  dealer  will  explain  about  them.     Ask  him. 

THE  ATLANTIC   REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

One  of  the  many  good 
points  about  a  Perfection  is 
that  it  burns  the  most  eco- 
nomical fuel — kerosene.  And 
the  b"  st  kerosene  isRayolight 
It's  so  highly  refined  that  it 
burns  without  smoking,  sput- 
tering, smelling  or  charring 
the  wicks   Look  for  this  sign: 


Galloways  Complete 

Pumping  Outfit 


—  DMrtil*  C 
Pump  Jack  — Drive  B«lt 

Don't  wcaiyoursell  out  in  hot  blister* 
iac  weather  pumpios  water.  Don't  dB>  , 
pend  oa  wisdmills.  Thrjr  are  unreliable' 
and  risky.    Let  this  wonderful  Galloway 
complete  pumping  outfit  do  this  hard  « 
pving  water  when  you  need  it.  Tlieenfine 
tne  iamous  Calloway  J'^lmrse-power  water  cooMt  (tatlonary 
Pump  Jack  U  extra  poilA^Hul,  double  seared— deslsaadeapcci 
a!'y  tor  ijeep  weUl.  Strong  16  It.  of  IW»e  Belt  Every- 
thine  complata  already  to  hitch  to  pump.    Besides 
pum pin if.rn  (fine  will  run  washer, chum, cream  sepaf»« 
tor.Briadieedanduwwood.  Simplo— casytoopeiata. 
ORDeW  DIRECT  ntOM  THIS  AD 
MTnrACTMN  aUARAMTBED  OR  MOHn  MCN 
Band  check  withorder.  TakaMdaytrialteot  with  money 
bnck  cuaianU«  aad  (reicht  paid  iXrctuRied.    (6  eitrm 
f -^r  PTurine  moantMl  pD Jneta.       BncloiHt  tK.OOmor* 
j f  Maimata  la  waatad.  Wsjtbip  aune  day  ordrr 
yiT»d  f>amaLjP»»l,K«i|fa«  CityXonngll 
.Chicacco  and  WattVMO.  We  taka  all  riak. 

WM.ttAU.OWAY  CO. 

tadayt  ^         ■«  US    WrtWll^l— 


U  p»M^i 
Blu3, 


Order  Fall 
Fertilizers 


»iow 

For  I'liimpl  >hi[>int-n( 


Where  Is  He  Lame  ? 

Cta  k*  ka  •■■<  I  Oar  PBn  Baak  will  tHI  ynu  99  llina  em 
of  a  hundred  and  we  are  here  to  help  you  if  you  are  aot  »ure. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

h  told  with  k  Signed  Contract-Bond  to  return  money  If  rem- 
edy faih  on  SFiTM,— Rlniftione— Thoropln  or  AHY  Shoulder, 
Kaee-Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Diseaae.  You  should  have 
both  cook  and  remedy  on  band  for  an  emenieocyi  H*i 
cbaap  hoTM  Inaurance  Send  for  your  copy  of  kOOB,  Adrlce 
•ad  taini>le  of  Cuartmee-Doid  today.    kU  fl"  ' 

1K0TCHEM1CAL  CO., »  GnmAfr.1 

Dnifgists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horac  withCONTR ACT 
-^%^or  we  lead  by  Parcel  Pott  or  ExprcH  Paid 


Two  Reasons  Why 

A  Transportation  Reason — So  the  dealer 
can  order  out  his  fertilizer  in  cars  loaded 
to  full  capacity,  which  hold  twice  as  much 
as  arerage-loaded  cars.  Jost  half  as  many 
cars  are  needed — the  other  half  are  set 
free    for   other  uses,     Freight   congestion 

is  relieved.  Yoo  stand  a  better  chance    of    getting    your 

fertilizer. 

A  Patriotic  Reason — So  all  our  industries,  all  our  national 
resources,  all  our  efforts  can  give  a  full  measure  of  war- 
time service,  and  so  fertilizers  can  have  a  chance  to  increase 
our  national  food  supply.     Write  for  particulars. 

SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMHTEE  of  tlie  IfATIOlfAL  FERTIUZClt  ASSOCIATION 

Postal  Telocraph  Buildinc.  Cluca«o  Mmmt  BmUiou,  Baltimoro 


ABSORBINE 


«a:£  mai^/*  af:  w..  ;*»' 


will  reduce  inflamed,  •woDen 
Joints,  Spraina,  BraisMw  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Hoik,  Poll 
Evil.  Quittor.FistuIa  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiteptic 
and  frermicide.  Fieaasml  to 
use;  doea  not  blUter  or  remore 
thfr  hair,  and  yon  em  work  the  kene, 
tZ.Oa  per  bonle.  delivered. 
Book  7  M  free. 
ABSOKMNE,  JR.. the  aotlikptlc  Onimeat  for  ■aaUnd, 
radttcei  PaiMuU  Swollen  Veina.  Went.  Siraiaa.  Bruiiet; 
•tops  fain  and  hiflamtnatlaii.  Price  SI. 00  per  battle  tl 
dolcra  or  delirered.  Will  tell  yoa  mote  U  ra» 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  lOc  In  (tampan 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  164  ImfU  H,  Spiingfyd, 


For  S«»e-M  i1ki«^  Machiae^'^V^  ;?r« 

vacuum  A  natural  air  preasure  type  In  flrat  claas  condi- 
tion.   E.  H.  HelKhoe.  SO  S.  ArUngton.  £.  Onoge.  N.  J. 


FARMERS 


•  5^^^°!^  y^*  InaurajuM  trom  the  Company  that  • 
i  ¥i?oT  .  *f  controlled  by  Farmere  and  (;ranger8.  I 
I  WM.-^J!?^!3?^5>'"'e»'e'»"8J''vanla  Stale  Grange.  | 
i  )J^.  *!'**'  Wrtlcula™  and  m>  will  send  you  free  of  i 
I  cnarge  a  copy  of  otir  Grange  A!t>uni .  S 

'  Parmera  and  Tradera  Life  Insurance  Company  ■ 
■  T.  O.  Younjf,  Prw.    Home  OfTTces.  ayrarase.  N.Y.  Z 


$S00  Down  Secures  Farm 

tOH  aeren  In  thiekly  sMthvi  ronun unity,  on  tnatn  r«ad 
only  2  aiiien  to  town.  38  aerm  of  blao  k  kuun.  level 
tUlaee.  Ajiples.  pears,  niuina.penr hen  and  strawberrtas 
i-ntory  house,  eood  bnm.  atr!iwl>errlea  around  here 
yield  $200  to  J,300  an  acre.  A«o<l  owner  mnkp<»  low 
prlr^'  of  $1250  IT  taken  noon.  For  travcITnK  InBtmcttoni 
ill  xn  and  aM  thla  Maryland  bawirtn,  see  pace  31. 
"Spring    CatalOf,'"    Copy    free. 

S.  A.  STROTTT  FARM  AOBNCY. 
Dapt.   nSO.       Laad  Title  BulldUm.        Pblladeipkla. 


y •n,  -.•.._   Wekave  alarcellatettannnfar 

rarm  Dmr^aaS  mietaaiaBoataveryRtatelntlie 
Vila*.    H  ion  asvpct  *d  btiy  a  kumv  write  :»  iSaSies 
wkaAkmaroa  want  and  la  what   tarrUary.    We  kmre 
apme  jwonderrul  barsalna  on  easy   terms, 
.gjfijfliillltff  AGENCY.    Dept.:4251O8hk0tf).  Wto. 


ESTABL 


Voi.  42— No.  2. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1917. 


75  Cents  per  Year 


Preacher  Jordan  Teeus  Many  Steers 

How   Pennsylvania  s  Largest  Cattle  Feeder  Grew  Into  the  Business 


<' Polks,"  if  I  blow  op,  e«in«  to  tke  fameral  «*y- 
l)ow  and  say  at  least  that  he  tried  to  help  blow 
rs  np,  too." 

This  was  one  of  the  expressiuns  ma^e  by  the 
Reverend  Jordan,  of  Lawrem  e  Co.,  Pa^  oa  June  19th, 
to  a  crowd  of  five  thonsand  people  (mostly  neigh- 
bors and  friends)  that  had  heen  invited  to  his  farm 
to  see  250  head  of  steers  that  were  receiving 
the  finisliing  touches  in  the  feed  lot-  Perhaps  it 
Asould  be  well  to  go  back  a  few  years  and  lead  up 
to  our  main   story. 

K  good  many  years  a^o,  T  bilieve  it  was  in  the 
time  of  our  great  grandfathers,  the  first  Jordans 
came  over  the  mountains  from  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  took  up  a  farm  of  about  300  aeres  near 
Volant,  in  Lawrence  County.  Passing  over  these 
years,  the  farm  was  handi-d  down  from  father  to 
son  nntil  it  reached  the  present  generation.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  tho  the  farm  would  have  to  pass 
out  of  the  family  because  the  last  son  thought  he 
would  prefer  the  ministry  to  fanning.  He  took  a 
course  at  a  theological  seminary  and  began  preach- 
ing the  gospel.  However,  Father  Jordan  left  Son 
Jordan  the  farm  P.nyhow,  and  the  Son  is  still  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  but  it  is  the  gospel  oi.  steer  feeding 
and   better   farming. 

When  Father  Jordan  left  the  farm  to  the  pres- 
ent Jordan,  the  Reverend  found  a  farm  that  had 
been  worked  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  other 
farms  in  this  section,  vir..,  general  farming  on  the 
spots  that  were  not  too  wet,  with  hay  being  grown 
as  long  as  the  land  would  i»roduce  hay,  and  keeping 
a  few  head  of  live  stock.  From  all  of  this  a  rather 
meager  income  was  derived.  To  put  it  in  the  words 
of  the  present  o«-ner:  "When  1  got  out  of  the 
seminary  I  was  ir.  debt  $1,06%  pnd  Father  left  me 
this  farm  worth  abont  ^1,000.  Most  of  the  stuff 
grown  on  it  was  frogs  and  white  top  grass.  At  first 
I  preached  and  the  farming  was  done  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment.  Then  I  began  to  change  from  senti 
ment  to  sincerity  and  that  was  really  where  the 
start  for  a  better  farm  was  made.  Our  farm  now 
produces  about  scveu  timo^  as  nuuh  as  when  it 
v.as  growing  the  frogs  and  while  top  grass." 

The  first  improvement  was  made  in  the  form  of 
ditching  and  liming,  with  tho  addition  of  commer 
(ial  fertilizers,  gtill  the  yields  were  only  fair  and 
not  what  Mr.  Jordan  thought  they  could  be.  He 
studied  the  matter  over  and  decided  to  try  steers. 
This  was  seven  years  ago.  The  first  two  years  he 
purchased  and  fed  about  a  carloiad  each  year.  These 
were    fed    under   the   mow    part    of    the    wing  oi   his 


By  HUGH  FERGUS, 

BUTLER    CO..    PA. 

bara  where  the  straw  is  stored.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  experimenting  in  the  use  of  the  open  shed  was 
iust  beginning  at  our  experiment  stations,  so  of 
coarse  these  first  steers  were  kept  as  warm  as  possi- 
Ide  and  the  ventilation  was  not  of  the  best.  These 
first  ste«rs  received  a  ration  that  is  still  in  ase  in 
many  parts  of  Penasylvania,  viiu,  hay,  com  stover 
and  brokea  ear  corn. 

The  third  yesr,  +0  steer  ealves  were  bought. 
These  were  wintered  largely  oa  roughage,  pastured 
durian   the    rummer   and    finished   during   the  fourth 
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\ear  of  his  steer  feeding  operations.  The  fourtli 
rear,  o8  heai  wer*'  bought.  This  was  in  191S.  Tha*. 
was  the  year  of  his  first  silo,  a  IGilG-foot  hollow 
tile  one.  I'p  to  this  time  the  roughages  had  been 
i<ay  and  stover  with  corn  suppleraented  with  a  little 
lil  meal  for  grain.  Notice  how  he  was  learning. 
There  was  one  or  more  steps  each  year  in  advance 
,.t"  the  j.revious  \ear;  just  like  a  younster  clinib- 
lug  from   one   grade   to   the   other   in   school. 


In  1914  he  was  ready  for  the  fourth  grade  in 
steer  feeding.  The  number  was  the  san»e  as  in  the 
previous  year,  b«t  in  his  buying  operations  PreaehM 
Jordan  had  been  to  tho  large  stock  markets.  These 
trips  naturally  brought  him  in  contact  with  feeders 
of  steers  from  all  over  the  country.  At  these  meet- 
ings these  men  and  himself  would  talk  of  the  thing 
in  which  they  were  most  interested.  This  time  he  met 
C5aptain  Smith  of  Iowa;  now  on  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Board,  then  one  of  the  wisest  steer  feeders  in 
the  country.  Captain  Smith  told  Preacher  Jordan 
about  the  ©pen  shed  system.  He  also  told  him  about 
the  use  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  supplement  to  corn 
and  his  roughages.  So  Mr.  Jordan  went  home  and 
built  an  open  shea  f(.r  these  58  head.  This  year  he 
also  t>egan  the  use  of  cottonseed  meal,  both  of  course 
v  ith   more  satisfactory   results  than  ever   before. 

The  year  191'  did  not  bring  a  new  advauee  in 
rny  way  except  hi  the  number  of  steers.  This  time 
it  was  '^■">  head. 

His  seventh  year,  or  1916,  brought  the  most 
rapid  advance  of  any  in  his  steer-feeding  operations. 
This  year  he  decided  to  go  in  deep.  From  a  friend 
•  a  Texas  he  learnt d  that  he  could  buy  feeder  steers 
in  most  any  size  or  number  if  he  would  come  to 
that  state  instead  of  going  to  the  stock  markets  for 
them.  So  he  made  preparations  for  his  venture  by 
enlarging  his  sheds  to  their  present  capacity  and 
erecting  an  additional  silo,  18x48  feet  and  again 
of  hollow  tile  type.  This  gave  him  ri>om  for  -'50 
bead  and  a  silage  capacity  of  over  5<i(t  tons. 

This  lot  of  uro  head  was  bought  in  Hardeman 
Co.,  Te.xas,  at  a  cost  of  8',  cents  per  pound.  The 
freight  brought  the  cost  delivered  on  the  farm  up 
to  85  cents  ]>er  j.  und.  This  lot  average.1,  when 
bought,  about  400  pounds  each.  Here  was  another 
advance  over  previous  years.  Mr.  Jordan  said  his 
previous  experience  showed  him  that  he  could  feed 
three  calves  on  the  same  amount  of  feed  that  would 
not  quite  feed  two  larger  ones.  This  lot  arrived  at 
the  farm  on  No\  ember  14  and  was  started  im- 
laediately  on  the  feed  that  Mr.  Jordan  thought  would 
j-roduce  the  most  economical  and  profitable  gains. 
Both  on  account  of  the  ^i/e  of  the  undertaking  and 
The  nniqneness  of  it  to  this  section  of  the  state,  the 
Neuture  has  been  watched  with  keen  interest. 

In  the  buying  of  these  last  steers.  Preacher 
.lordan  made  use  of  some  of  his  previous  experience 
also.  These  show  almost  without  exception  Here- 
ford color  and  type.  Their  ancestors  were  des- 
cribed as  being  'long-homed,  slab-sided,  tick-bitten 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  FAT  STEERS. 


HOW  THE  FARMERS  CAME. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Good  Farming  Means  Weed  Destruction 


Their  Nature  and  Methods  of  Control  Discussed 


In    order    to    combat    weeds    successfully,    it   is  iron  salt  are  cheap  and  very  good  for  the  purpose.  A  most  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  plow  deep  enough 

necessarv   to   first   know  the   nature  of  the  plant   in  20   percent    solution    of    the    iron    sulphate,    or    a    35  to   bring   them    to   the   surface. 

iegard  to  length  of  life  and  method  of  reproduction  percent  solution  of  the  salt,  is  sufficient  and  can  be  After    plowing;,    the    field    should    be    cultivated 

and  spreading.  ^'t'ry  easily  made  by  putting  either  100  pounds  of  the  frequently  in   order   to  prevent  leaf  growth;   for,  as 

The  annuals  and  biennials  are,  of  course,  much  iron  sulphate  or  125  pounds  of  the  salt  in  a  vinegar  is  well  known,  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant, 

more  easy  to  get  rid  of  than  the  perennials.  It   may  barrel    and    filling    with    water.      One    barrel    of    the  and  if  they   are  destroyed   the  plant   dies.     The  fol- 

be   well  to   recall   that   annuals   come   up   from   seed,  solution   will   be   needed   for  an   acre,  and   should  be  lowing  sj.ring  the  field  should  be  again  plowed  just 

bear    fit.we-s    and    seeds,   and    die    within    one    vear.  applied   in   the  form  of  a  fine   spray  when   the   dew  deep  enough  to  bring  to  the  surface  any  roots  that 

Bi'r-.ials  (two-vear  plants)    come  up  from  seed,  the  i.   off.  may  not  have  been  destroyed  the  previous  year.  During 

firs'    vear    producing   leaves    only,    while    the   second  Tho    only    effective    method    of    dealing    with  the  second  year  the  ground  should  be  plowed  several 

vear   the   tlowers  and   seed   develop,  after   which    the  jierennials    is    by    destroying    the    roots    as    well    as  times  more  and  thoroly  cultivated  between  the  plow- 

I'.lant  dies,     i'eren'iiials  spring  up  from  the  roots  each  preventing    the    formation    of    seeds.      Naturally    it  ings  to  prevent  leaf  growth.     The  next  year  it  is  a 

vear    and   the  parLUt   stalk   Uves  on,  producing  seed  requires   much   moie  vigorous   methods   and    is   much  good  plan  to   plant   corn  in   check  rows  in  the   field, 

and  '  starting    new     colonies     year     after     year,     in  i.iore  dirHcult.     Tlie  Canada  thistle  is  a  typical  plant  to    allow   cultivation   both    ways.     This   may    not    be 

most    cases."  Somitimes    where    conditions '  are    not  of  this   class,  and    methods   used   for   its  eradication  necessary  after  the  radical  treatment  that  has  been 

favorable  for  the  production  of  seed,  they  propagate  will  be  successful   with   most  other  perennial  weeds,  given,    but     will    insure    the     utter    destruction     of 

and   si.read   princij)ally   bv   the    roots.  This  weed   has   tufts   of   rootlets  ut    intervals   on   the  weeds. 

It    is    readilv    seeii    that    it    is    vitally    necessary  horizontal  root,  and  from  these  roots  new  plants  are  ymotUer  crops  are  sometimes  used  with  consider- 

for    the     farmer    to    know     the  


habits  of  the  weed  if  he  wishes 
to  econoiui/.e  time  and  effort  in 
its  eradication.  The  perennials 
and  biennials  alike  proi>agate 
from  seeds  and  the  same  meas- 
ures to  destroy  them  can  be  em 
ployed  with  both.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  seed.  This  can  be 
done  by  cultivation  of  cultivat- 
ed crops,  fallow  jilowing,  cut- 
ting, or  spraying  with  chemi- 
cals. If  the  weeds  arc  scatter- 
ed, cutting  or  pulling  them  up 
by  the  roots  is  probably  the 
best  method  of  getting  rid  of 
them.  Where  tluy  grow  thickly 
or  in  large  patches,  cultivation 
of  crops,  rotation  of  crops  or 
spraying  with  chemicals  is  the 
most  practicable.  Dragging  or 
harrowing  the  surface  of  the 
ground  produces  better  result* 
when  the  weeds  are  young  and 
tender  than  when  they  become 
larger  and  stronger.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  uot  only 
kills  the  weeds  but  benefits  the 
crops    so    that    the    expense    of 
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ADAPTING  THE  TRACTOR  TO  THE  HARVEST  WORK. 


able  success  but  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  in  all  soils  as  can  the 
former  method.  Where  there 
are  .small  patches  of  the  weeds, 
they  may  be  cut  close  to  the 
ground  and  covered  with  tar 
paper  or  any  heavy  building 
paper,  which  should  be  weight- 
ed down  with  earth  or  stones. 
On  level  and  comparatively 
small  areas  this  method  has 
been  used  with  success.  About 
two  months  is  sufficient  to  kill 
the  weeds  but  it  is  well  to  leave 
it  on  until  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  plants  surviving. 
Canada  thistles  are  often  treat- 
ed by  cutting  off  close  to  the 
ground  and  applying  a  handful 
of  salt  or  pouring  on  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line. These  latter  methods  are 
only  practicable  where  there 
arc  only  a  few  scattered  plants 
or  very  small  patches,  as  other- 
wise it  would  be  too  tedious 
and  costly. 

Whatever  methods  may  be 
employed,  they  should  be  sup- 
plemented   bj     endeavoring    to 


destroying  the  weeds  is  lessened  when  the  value  to    sent   up   at    intervals    as    the    main    root    extends    its  secure  the  co-operation   of  the  other  farmers  in   the 

the  crop  is  considered.                                                           length  thru  the  ground.  Fallow  plowing  or  cultivation  same  locality;   for  in  the  matter  of  weeds,  if  in   no 

Rotation  of  crops  also  successfully  combats  the  without  a  crop  are  among  the  best  methods  of  eradi-  other,  surely  no  farmer  "liveth  to  himself." 
weeds,  and  a  four  year  rotation  is  probably  the  best,  eating  this  most  roxioui  weed.  The  depth  of  the  The  number  of  weeds  could  no  doubt  be  ma- 
Short  rotations  do  not  prove  satisfactory  iu  the  plowing  is  most  important  and  should  be  regulated  terially  decreased  on  most  farms  by  exercising  more 
control  of  the  weeds.  Few  peojde  have  any  idea  by  the  depth  at  which  the  horizontal  roots  are  grow-  care  in  cleaning  seed  before  sowing.  Fanning  mills 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  seed  which  some  weeds  ing.  In  meadows  and  pastures  the  roots  will  not  be  are  now  made  which  makes  it  possible  to  separate  al- 
are  capable  of  producing.  By  actual  count,  a  single  far  below  the  surface,  probably  not  more  than  two  most  any  kind  of  weed  seed  from  grain.  Many  of 
well-developed  plant  of  the  tumble  weed  has  been  or  three  inches  below  the  ground.  But  in  cultivated  our  worst  weed  pests  grow  and  ripen  their  seed  with 
found  to  produce  «,000,000  seeds.  With  some  weeds,  ground  they  go  much  deeper,  and  have  been  found  the  grain  and  are  thus  resowed  year  after  year.  An- 
rotably  wild  mustard,  chemical  sprays  have  been  {.t  a  depth  of  three  feet  where  the  ground  was  loose  other  act  of  caution  is  to  always  buy  the  best  seed 
found    to    very    effective.      Iron    sulphate    or    com-    and   porous.      This   is   exceptional,   however,   and    in  even  at  a  higher  price. — E.  J.  J. 
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A  Tenant  Farmer  Who  is  an  Optimist 

How  He  Makes  it  Pay  for  Himself  and  the  Owner 


It  is  a  <;f>Tiftii«!  matter  for  n  tenant  farmer  to 
lose  1100  bushels  of  wheat  out  of  a  possible  2000 
bushel  crop.  It  is  still  more  serious  when  the  same 
tenant  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  four  or  five  cows 
and  horses  a  year.  N.  L.  Burkholder,  of  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  having  this  kind 
of  hard  luck  for  several  vears  now,  vet  he  is 
succeeding  in  spitt  of  his  trouble  and  on  a  rented 
farm  at  that. 

Mr.  Burkholdt-r  rents  a  1(59  acre  farm  and  works 
it  nearly  all  liimself.  His  farm  lays  well  and  is 
naturally  fertile,  of  a  limestone  type.  The  buildings 
are  good  but  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  crops 
Mr.  Burkholder  will  be  raising  in  a  few  years.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  good  farm  and  is  worked  by  a  good 
farmer. 

Normally,  Mr.  Burkholder  follows  the  four-year 
rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  He  feeds  as 
much  livestock  as  he  can,  puts  all  the  manure  back 
on  the  clover  land  for  corn  and  uses  fertilizer  on  his 
wheat. 

Mr.  Burkholder  rents  his  farm  on  the  share  sys- 


tem. The  owner  pays  half  of  the  expenses  and  gets 
half  of  the  crops.  The  tenant  furnishes  the  stock 
and  machinery,  paying  half  and  receiving  half.  He 
is  given  free  rein  by  the  owner  and  is  allowed  to  run 
the  farm  according  to  his  own  good  judgment.  He 
farms  the  rented  farm  just  the  same  he  would  farm 
it  if  it  were  his  own.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  receives 
special  attention  l-y  Mr.  Burkholder  and  he  is  really 
trying  to  make  the  land  richer  instead  of  impover- 
ishing it  as  is  quite  often  the  tenant  custom.  He 
figures  that  as  th(  land  becomes  richer,  his  income 
will  become  greater  even  tho  only  half  of  the  total 
income  is  his,  and  that  it  will  pay  him  as  well  as 
the  landlord  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Burkholder  has  his  own  laws  and  formulas 
regarding  the  soil.  He  sums  them  up  briefly  as 
follows: 

"I  think  that  the  ideal  way  of  farming  is  to 
return  a  little  more  to  your  soil  than  you  take  out. 
If  you  do  that,  by  and  by  you'll  have  your  soil  much 
more  productive  and  then  you're  all  right. 

"If  you  keep   taking  everything  out  of  a  cup- 


board and  put  nothing  back  in,  its  bound  to  become 
as  empty  as  old  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard.  If 
\ou  keep  putting  things  into  the  cupboard  you  are 
going  to  get  it  stuffed  full  sooner  or  later.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  soil."' 

Mr.  Burkholder  is  improving  his  farm  by  the 
use  of  clover,  manure  and  fertilizer.  In  plain 
PJnglish  that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  but  back  of  it 
stands  the  fact  that  he  is  a  tenant  farmer  who 
in  spite  of  a  lot  of  misfortune  still  keeps  steadily 
improving  the  soil,  because  he  believes  that  it  will 
pay  in  the  end. 

The  rotation  that  Mr.  Burkholder  uses  isn't 
altogether  satisfactory  to  him  because  of  the  fly 
loss  that  the  two  years  of  wheat  cause.  Naturally, 
in  a  rotation  that  includes  two  years  of  wheat,  the 
fly  gets  a  chance  to  multiply  and  do  greater  damage 
than  in  a  rotation  where  it  is  starved  out  of  a  field 
for  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Burkholder  is  deter- 
mined to  overcome  the  fly  if  he  has  to  change  his 
rotation  altogether  and  sow  his  wheat  late  in 
October. 
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one  Of  the  reasons  why  the  By  i,  so  pre^lent    000,000  war  profits  last  year  as  well  as  by  the  farm-    mad.  like  profit.  ^  It  ^<^j^  ^^ Z 

in   FrankUn   County  is    that   most    of   the   wheat    xs    er  in  the  furrow.         P^^    i/other    things    than    farm    products.-Uncle 

fiPPded  earlier  than   the   safe   date   recommended   by  ,      .       „„ 

he   United    States    Department    of    Agriculture    for  Milking  30  cows  twice  a  day;  plowing  22  acres    Amos. 

Irutheastern  Pennsylvania.     Many  farmers,  however,    for  corn  and  planting  it,  five  acres  in  potatoes;  har- 
«r    following  the  government's  recommendation  and    vesting  six  acres  of  alfalfa,  12  acres  of  timothy  and 

eeding  their  wheat  late,  applying  an  extra  quantity    10  acres  of  wheat  seems  Uke  a  bxg  P'^^;^;;-^;; 
nf  ffood  fertilizer.     The  fertilizer  enables  the  wheat    one    man    and    a    14-year-old   boy    to    get    thru    with, 
to  make  a  quick  heavy  growth  in  the  fall,  the  same    doesn't  it?     But  that  is  what  has  been  and  is  being 
ftB  if  it   had   been   seeded    early.     Without    the    fer-    done  on  one  farm  I  know, 
■tilizer,   much   of   the   late    sown   wheat   would   either  jjow  do  they  do  it? 

■winter-kill  or  make   such   a  poor  crop   that   chances  r^^^  answer  is  hard  work,  good  management  and 


Comments  and  Queries 

(This  department  is  open  to  »11  of  »".':  J^^^'TT.i^^^f^: 
Queries  and  short  cominonts  are  ',Y'*^,t..JirtiM  ? 
will    be    answered    l>y    best    available    aut-bontios. ) 

Division   of   Crop 
iright  as  well  be  taken  on  the  fly  and  seeding  done    ^^^   ^^^   ^^    machinery.      They    have   a    milking    ma-    Yr^(^vi  how  they  can  divide  up  on  crops.     They   will 


earlier.  Of  course,  it  takes  a  fertilizer  with  plenty 
of  ammonia  in  it  to  do  the  work.  Acid  phosphate 
alone  will  not  produce  the  quick  growth  desired— as 
many  farmers  of  Mr.  Burkholder 's  neighborhood 
have  learned   by   experience. 

Mr.  Burkholder  has  made  careful  plans  for  com- 
batting the  fly.  He  now  sows  his  wheat  even  later 
than  usual.  He  makes  a  heavier  seeding  and  uses 
as  much  as  500  pounds  of  high  grade  fertilizer  per 
acre.  It  is  almost  certain  that  such  a  j'lan  will  re- 
duce the  fly  loss  to  an  insignificant  point  as  com 
pared  with  the  past  few  years.— R.  E.  Allen. 


BY  THE  WAY 

Somp  of  us  have  wondered  from  the  first  whether 
the  hue  and  cry  about  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the 
imminent  danger  of  starvation  which  we  have  been 
hearing  during  the  past  few  months  was  justified  or 
i,ot.  ft  was  recommended  that  every  square  foot  of 
soil  1)0  planted.  Everybody  must  set  to  and  raise 
something.  Seeds  were  bought  recklessly  by  thous- 
ands of  amateurs  without  knowledge  of  what  to 
plant  or  how  to  jdant,  the  -result  being  that  the  real 
farmers  and  gardeners  had  to  pay  two  prices  in 
manv  instances.  What's  the  result?  While  it  is 
too  soon  to  make  estimates,  yet,  so  far  as  returns 
'.lave  come  in  from  crops  harvested,  the  results  are 
encouraging.  Prices  of  truck  are,  in  most  instances, 
too  low  to  be  profitable. 


chine,    tractor,    hay-loader    and    a    power    hay-hoist,    ^^^^  17  acres  of  corn  and  4  acres  of  oats.     A  owns 

the  ground.  B  furnishes  2*  tons  of  fertilizer  at  $31 
per  ton  and  150  tons  of  manure  at  $1.50  per  ton, 
making  a  total  outlay  for  B  of  $^^02.50.  C  furnishes 
teams  and  help  to  do  all  work,  hauling,  cultivating, 
cutting,  husking  and  putting  crops  in  barn.  Will 
you  kludlv  suggest  a  plan  of  division  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  each   party?— W.  P.,  Burlington   Co., 

New  Jersey. 

We   will  not   guarantee   to   suggest    a   settlement 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  each,  as  that  is  rather 
a  large  order.  Conditions  not  stated  fully  would  in- 
fluenre    an   equitable    settlement.      If    their    arranire- 
ment   is  to  continue   for  but.  one  year,  A  should  be 
satisfied  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  returns. 
He  will  have  the  benefits  of  $302.50  worth  of  manure 
and  fertilizer  which  will  continue  its  benefits  in  his 
soil   for  the   next  two   or  three  years.     If  he   gives 
the  use  of  the  land  but  the  one  year,  he  should  be 
satisfied  with  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  crop 
return*.      With    the    fertilization     given    and    good 
care,  the  oats  miL-ht  yield  40  bushels  per  acre,  giving 
100    bushels    for   t^;e    field.      Under   same    conditions, 
rorn    might    average    80    bushels    per    acre,    or    1,?.60 
1  ushels  for  the  17-acre  field.     These  are  liberal  esti- 
mates  based   upon    good    growing   conditions.      With 
n   price  of  $1  jx'r  bushel  for  corn  and  60  cents  per 
bushel    for   oats,    there    would   be    a    cash   return    of 
A1,.S60  for  corn  and  $96  for  oats,  or  a  total  of  $1,456 
fur  the  two   crops. 

Giving  A  10  percent  of  the  return  would  yield 
him  $145."  Dividing  the  remainder  equally  would 
give  B  $655.50  0.1  his  $.S02.50  investment  and  give 
C  $655.50  for  work  and  equipment.  We  believe  this 
would  be  an  equitable  division  under  the  conditions 
stated. 

Protecting  Stored  Grain  from  Weevil 
"I   want    to   build   a   bin   10x20    feet    of    smooth 


Farmers  in  the  great 'potato  growing  section  uf  ^.p^jHOME-MADE  CONCRETE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 
New    Jersev    told    me    that    it    cost    $75    to   $85    per 

acre  last    spring   to  plant  potatoes.     There   must  be  besides   all  the   usual   implements   found   on   a   fan„. 

Tdded  to  this  the  cost  of  cultivating,  spraying,  dig-  The    man    acknowledges    that    it    is    -'«J''-      'J 

^ing.  pncka.es   and  freight.     The  question  they  are  would    do    if    satisfactory    help    c.uld    be    sec  u  ed^ 

^ZJ   themselves   and    each    other   is,  "Where    are  which  was  impossible  this  year.     How  mm.,   of  this 

;.   g^ing  to  come  out   if   the  price  keeps   on   going  work    could    t^cy    accomplish    if   t   e,   1-cl    -    ..ther  - ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^.^^^^ 

down?"     The  high  prices  of  last  year  caused  an  in-  tools    and     machinery     than     exKttd     ^.^ln  j,      ^^  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^.^    ^^^^.^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    .^^^^^^. 

crease  of  fifteen   percent  in   the   acreage.     They  are  Washington   farmcdf    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^_^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^o 

iust  now  badly  in  need  of  rain  to  finish  growth.     So,  .  ^    .  ^-  ^  ,r.^u    ncmin    tho    end    keemn-" it   stirred.     The  meshes  of  the   netting 

•];,nring   on    a   normal   yield,   we   can    see   where   the        Speaking    of    farm    ^^^';yjf^^^;^,^^    ;:\i^     ,he  inc.  and  it  is  claimed  by  the   maker, 

.ops  planted  and  grown  so  far  will  not  make  pluto-  V^^^^^^^^^^^^  3  tVit   w^H  t'l:?  fair  i:    T^eep   out    all   insects  but    I   do   not   f.l   sure   of 

crats  out  of  farmers  this  year.  sl.ould^^be   a  b    ^^    ,^^^^   ,^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^.^      ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  j^  ,,„, 

.lust  how  far  food   control  measures  may  affect  buys.     Iron   and    steel   have   advanced   tre-;;'!;-;^    '-V^'^-*;;^;-  tmbe^rf    wl^vit'whi^h    infest 

farmers'  prices   can   not  now  be  told.     The  bowl    is  during  the  past  two  years   and  the  cn«t   ot    the   rnw  h  a.. 


for  cheaper  food  but  the  busi- 
ness which  produces  it  must  not 
be  injured.  There  is  a  field  for 
suspicion  and  investigation  ly- 
ing between  th€  farm  and  the 
fity  kitchen.  Will  the  food 
control  board  look  into  it? 
Maybe  so,  but  when  one  scans 
the  make-up  of  the  National 
Defense  Board  and  finds  there 
the  names  of  men  heading  the 
biggest  manufacturing  and 
transportation  business,  and 
the  heads  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  no  farmers,  we  may 
well  wou.ler  if  the  business  of 
production  may  not  appeal  to 
this  board  as  a  field  for  reguln- 
ium  and  r.-i.trol  rather  than  the 
business  of  hauUng,  handling 
and  delivering. 


I  have  no  desire  to  antici- 
pate the  activities  of  the  food 
control  board,  but  farmers 
should  be  alert  and  bo  ready 
to  protest  against  any  move 
which    would    be    unfair.      The 


WATCHING  THE  HORSE  PERFORM  AT  WFST  CHESTtR  FAIR. 


stored  grains.  Some  of  them 
infest  the  heads  of  grain  before 
being  brought  into  t!ie  barn  and 
hatch  out  there.  Others  cannot 
fly  but  remain  in  the  bams  and 
l.ins  and  do  all  their  work  and 
hreeding  indoors.  For  the  lat- 
ter, the  bins  should  be  sprayed 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  some 
-similar  insecticide  before  stor- 
ing  the   grain. 

It  is  safest,  in  order  to  com- 
bat any  of  the  weevils,  to  treat 
the    stored    grain    with    carbon 
bisulphide.    The    threshed   grain 
must    be   ]daci'd    in   a   tight   bin 
and,    after    stroking    the    grr.in 
to     make      the      surface     level, 
saucers    containing  small   quan- 
tities   of    carb'in    bisulphide    s'»t 
about    over    the    surface.      This 
work    must    be    ilone   quickly    as 
its    fumes    are    deadly.      Lights 
ui!i  =  t  nl«o  be  k-jit  away  as  it  is 
higiily    inflammable.   The   whole 
>!i  iu!d     then    be     covered     with 
blankets,     bags,     carpets,     etc., 
so   a«  to  prevent    the    escajie   of 


which    would    be    unfair.      The  .     ■  ■,       x.-  u    ,^  .   ™n«,ifn,.t,irers  of   far-n    machin-  the  gas.  The  gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  settles  thru 

prirrs  tlirn  all  thf  lean  year,  of  the  r»".  »"<!  "»»    <"?   use  n,ak.»  it     e  ^^^^ 

v,h.,  ,W,  ,aw   is  tnaKh,.  i.tnea.o   proflt,  in  other  ,n.e  "f  "-^'^^  r"  ','"    '  '  i  J    a.^    i      itf    t  roated.     If  it  i.  .h„..h,  nece,a'ry  ,0  ^J  the  ,„o.. 

line,  .f  b...i„e,a  it  is  not  iust  to  d„enm,nate  as.tn,  Stee      (  "7"™''""     '37'    ""  4;;/°,  ,..„  „,,  ,„„.  quit.  oettinB.  the  ^ize  mentioned  will  ezelude  rtora. 

fannins.      P.tnotiam    ahouW    be    eneonra^ed    at    all  ''''''"'^ ''''Zl  '^'^112,7^    ofi^^^^^^^  Tho  wc-vil  .lamas.  U  inoren.ine  nnl  it  wiM  ,„r  to  u-o 

r.r  „f";:'«rthi\":rrr ';;  rr;  ^^^zn^:  ^^jh^:  v.::rc:;oU„n  h.,  ........y  .e...e, . ...  da.  of  hi.,  ph.,. 
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ATLAS 

DISTILLERS' 
GRAINS    have 

come  to  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  progres- 
sive dairy   and  cattle 
man's   feed    supply   as 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  etc.     He 
has  learned  that   he  can 
sell  a  part  of  his  grain  and 
buy    an    equal  amount   of 
ATLAS  with  the  money.  He 
has  learned  that  ATLAS  con- 
tains 2  to  3  times  as  much 
protein  and  fat  as   straight 
grains  and  that  his  cattle  will 
bring  a  much  greater  profit 
feeding     ATLAS    than    on 
any   other  feed.    This  has 
been  made   possible  by  our 
increased    production    of 
ATLAS.     These  grains 
can     be    had    in    any 
quantities  desired    at 
any  time.   Write  na  fox 
full  details  as  to  an- 
alysis, price,  etc. 


FEEDaMf 
MILUNG 

ca 

PECKRl/L 
ILUNOIS 


Tlte  Cow  Kaows— but  SHE  cao't  talk.  Ask  tlw  Dealer. 


SPRAY  YOUR  COWS  WITH 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

And  incrfase  their  milk  production.  Make 
life  easy  for  tiie  cow  and  she  will  make 
milkiriK  caiy  for  you.  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  ia  ni»r»n- 
teed  to  keep  flies  away  from  cattle  and  borscs.  V\'ill  not 
eum  iLe  bair  nor  barm  tbe  bide. 
Fliei  are  unuealiby  —  get  rid  of 
tbctn.  Spray  twice  a  day  with  SO- 
BOS-SO  KILKLV  and  note  tbe  dif- 
ference in  tbe  milk  yield. 

A  eallon  of  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 
will  spray  200  cowj  —  or  one  cow 
200  times.  Used  twice  a  day  on 
canle  and  borsea,  it  woiks  a  trant* 
formation  tbat  you  will  wonder  at. 
You  ahoald  not  be  without  SO- 
BOS-SO  KlLFI.Von  tbe  farm.  Ask 
your  dealer  to-day. 

THE  H.  E.  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
CARTHAGE,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


K 


MR.  FARMER 
Have  You  a  &ilo? 

If  not  lot  us  liclp  you 
build  the  one 

Silo  Without  a 

Single  Fault 

TheWoolford 
Tecktonius 

Onc-Plecc  clear  DdukIos 
Klrt^tiives.  ( '<itillini<ius 
Itolwodd  nititicd  Dmirs. 
Iliiop  coiinocllous  vi|iil|>- 
ncd  with  the  (nmoiiR 
lecktonliia  stralghl-imll 
BjirinR  lues  uhldi  ihjsI- 
tlvcly  Vvvp  the  silo  alr- 
tlplit  under  HllrondltlonM. 
lOfnilpr' put  I'Dinplcie  In 
ever\' clet:ilt.  Don't  de- 
Iny  i'l't  write  today  for 
f)ei<crli>t  JVC  llt«rulurc  and 
prices. 

Fnctnry — Dmhy.Pa. 
Address  all  liKiulrle.s  to 


G.WooKord  Wood  Tank  Mfj.  Co..142Hhestnut  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


Insui-e 
Aqair\sr 

Tuborculoi<'< 


tSfo  of  tuberculosis  ii  contracted 
tbroucb   driiikine   water.     One 
diseased  cow  may  cause  you 
to    lose    your    entire    berd. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Urestodi  Drinldaf  FenUJB  Ct. 


Box    L 


Lynchburg,  Virginia 


TBe'DMrp 


CITY  MILE  00MTBST6 


Cheching  Up  on  Milk  Delivered 


Much  interest  on  the  part  of  both  the 
milk  producer  and  the  consumer  in 
cities  in  the  quality  of  the  local  milk 
supply  can  be  aroused  by  the  city  milk 
contest  where  "surprise"  samples  are 
taken.  Such  a  city  milk  contest  vyas 
first  held  in  Baltimore  by  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1911.  It  has  been  adopt- 
ed since  in  many  other  cities,  especial- 
ly on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  city  milk 
contest  advertises  those  dairies  which 
obtain  high  scores  as  to  the  quality  of 
their  milk,  and  results  in  the  bettering 
of  the  supply  for  the  entire  city.  Fre- 
quently prizes  are  given  by  boards  of 
trade  or  like  organizations  to  those 
dairymen  who  win  the  highest  scores  in 
such   contests. 

The  method  of  conducting  such  a 
city  milk  contest  is  illustrated  by  regu- 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  a  vote  have  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a  new  schedule 
of  fees  covering  the  registration  of  do- 
mestic-bred Jerseys.  The  new  fees  will 
go  into  effect  on  September  17,  1917, 
and  will  be  as  follows: 

Females  one  year  old  or  under:  To 
members,  $1  each;  to  non-members,  $2 
each. 

Females  over  one  year  old  and  not 
more  than  two:  To  members,  $2  each; 
to  con-members,  $3  each. 

Females  over  two  years  old:  To  mem- 
bers or  non  members,  $10  each. 

Males  one  year  old  or  under:  To  mem- 
bers, $2  each;  to  non-members,  $3  each. 

Males  over  one  year  old  and  not  more 
than  two:  To  members,  $3  each;  to  non- 
members,  $5  each. 

Males  over  two  years  old:  To  mem- 
bers or  non-members,  $10  each. 


A    CONTINTTOirS    JEBSET   BECTOKD 


Dosoris  Park  Lily  233783  now  shares 
with  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  tha 
distinction  of  having  made  two  con- 
secutive years'  records  of  over  900 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Her  first  record 
was   completed   in    1915,  when   she   set 


M 


entJon    Pennsylvania   Farmer 
when  writing  to_  advertisers. 


Dosoris  Park  Lily  233783.  with  two  Ginsecutivc  Records  of  900  lbs.  Butter  Fat. 

lations  in  test  recently  held  in  Green-  the  mark  of  Class  AA  production,  in 
ville,  South  Carolina.  Milk  samples  addition  to  winning  the  gold  medal 
were  collected  in  the  streets  from  each  for  the  best  Jersey  record  made  in 
dealer  each  mnnth  for  a  year.  One  that  year.  "Lily"  started  on  her 
dairy  which  delivered  100,000  quarts  of  second  test  95  days  after  completion 
milk  during  the  year  was  awarded  an  of  htr  first  record.  The  exact  figures 
average  score  of  9".  Another,  which  of  both  tests  are  given  here: 
delivered    150,000    quarts,    averaged    a    Milk  lbs.  Fat  lbs.  Age 

.score  of  88.5.     A  third,  which  delivered    lfi,7L'8.1  957.43         5  yrs.  11  mos. 

30,000   quarts,   had    an    averajre    of    81.    15,506.6  911.92  7  yrs.    2  mos. 

The  women's  club  of  the  city  presented  These  figures,  combined,  give  her  a 
the  owner  of  each  of  the  three  dairies  total  production  record  of  1,869.35  lbs. 
with  a  loving  cup  in  recognition  of  the  of  liutter  fat,  or  2,.'?36,7  pounds  of  80 
excellent  quality  of  the  milk  furnished  percent  butter  in  two  successive  lac- 
to  consumers.  In  that  contest  the  grad-  tati.ms.  Dosoris  Park  Lily  was  sired 
ing  of  the  milk  was  determined  by  by  Dosoris  Park  Golden  Lad  76986,  and 
means  of  the  milk  score  card,  which  al-  is  out  of  Moy's  Romp  169818.  She 
low3  3o  points  for  bacteria,  'lH  for  flavor  was  bred,  owned  and  tested  by  the  Es- 
and  odor,  10  for  visible  dirt,  10  for  fat,    tate  of  Chas.  Pratt,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 

10  fcr  solids  not  fat,  5  for  temi)erature, 

and  5  for  the  appearance  of  bottle  and 
cap,  making  a  total  of  lot)  jioiats. 

By  collecting  sanii)le3  from  the  deliv- 
ery wagons  and  dealers,  the  quality  of 
milk  actually  delivered  to  the  consum- 
ers is  determined.  The  publication  of 
the  standing  of  each  dealer  ia  the  con- 
test gives  the  consumer  a  definite  indi- 
cation as  to  the  quality  of  milk  which 
his  dealer  is  supjilying.  For  Idisiness 
reasons,  dealers  become  an.xions  to  pro- 
ducr-  milk  of  hi;:li  q-inlity.  Siuh  a  con- 
test is  valuable  in  raiding  the  standard 
of  milk  supplied  to  the  entire  city. 


PRESERVE  BUTTER  FOR  WINTER 
USE 


Butter  can  be  laid  down  during  the 
summer  season  to  give  a  satisfactory 
sup^ily  for  winter  use.  With  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  of  food  products  and  thr? 
jirospect  of  high  prices  next  winter,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  that  farm- 
ers and  others  should  look  forward  to 
tluir   winter  supplies. 

Farmers  who  are  making  butter  for 
winter's  sujiply  should  use  sweet 
crean-  of  good  quality,  pasteurizing  it 
by  keeping  the  container  in  hot  water 
for  .".0  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
145     degrees     Fahrenheit.       The    cream 

should  be  stirred  frequently  during  the 

Tlie  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  sub-  process.  It  should  then  bo  cooled  to 
mitted  to  the  members  of  the  American     approximately    50    degrees    F.      It     is 


CHANGE   IN  JEFSFY  REGISTRA- 
TION FEES 


July   14,   1917. 

important  that  the  batter  should  be 
made  from  sweet  cream,  rather  than 
from  sour  cream,  since  the  keeping 
quality  of  sweet-cream  butter  is  bet- 
ter. 

This  cream  should  be  churned  in  the 
usual  way  and  the  butter  may  be  pack- 
ed solid  in  stone  jars  or  it  may  be  made 
into  pound  prints  and  packed  in  jars, 
either  with  or  without  the  regtilar 
parchment  paper  wrappers.  The  butter 
should  then  be  completely  covered  with 
a  salt  solution  sufficiently  strong  to 
float  an  egg.  A  large  plate,  or  a  header 
mad3  of  some  odorless  wood,  should  be 
placed  on  the  butter  and  then  clean 
stones  or  bricks  may  be  used  to  weight 
it. 

Persons  who  are  not  making  their 
own  butter  can  secure  satbfactory  re- 
fiults  by  getting  fresh  butter  made  from 
sweet  cream  and  packing  it  as  described. 
Such  butter  may  be  obtained  of  near-' 
by  creameries  in  wholesale  lots.  The 
best  time  to  buy  is  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  butter 
should  contain  the  usual  amount  of 
salt.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pack  it 
in  stone  jars  which  have  been  thoroly 
scalded  and  are  free  from  taint  or  odors, 
and  the  butter  must  be  kept  covered 
with  the  brine  solution.  Butter  packed 
this  way  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar 
should  keep  all  winter. — Cornell  Letter. 


In  the    Milk   Market 

Cows  Being  Sold 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  chairman  of  the 
Tri-€tate  Milk  Commission,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  questionnaire  to  agents  in  all 
the  milk-producing  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland,  asking 
information  on  feed  and  labor  costs  and 
sales  of  dairy  cows.  In  preliminary  re- 
port of  questionnaire,  Dr.  King  has 
pointed  out  the  following: 

Replies  were  received  from  25  coun- 
ties in  Penn.sylvania — embracing  all  the 
dairy  sections  from  9  counties  in  Mary- 
land and  3  counties  in  Delaware.  Some 
startling  replies  were  received  regard- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  supplies  which 
has  led  to  a  marked  tendency  among  the 
dairymen  in  all  three  states  to  go  out 
of  business.  Reports  from  the  coun- 
ties of  the  three  states  indicate  that 
in  the  majority  of  the  large  milk-pro- 
ducing counties  the  farmers  are  rapidly 
selling  their  stock,  particularly  in  the 
counties  upon  which  Philadelphia  is 
most  dependent  for  its  milk  supply. 

Two  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  one 
in  Maryland  are  the  only  ones  that  re- 
port any  increase  in  milk  cows.  These 
are  pasturing  counties.  Four  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  and  two  in  Maryland  re- 
port "no  change"  in  the  number  of 
cows,  but  these  counties  are  not  import- 
ant dairy  counties.  The  thirteen  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  Maryland 
and  two  in  Delaware  reporting  decreases 
are  typical  dairy  counties.  So  far  as 
porcents  were  given,  they  range  from  10 
to  20  percent.  The  agents  in  fourteen 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  four  in 
Maryland  report  that  only  old  cows  or 
poor  producers  are  being  sold,  altho  one- 
third  of  these  report  that  many  farmers 
in  these  counties  are  planning  to  sell 
their  herds  in  the  autumn. 

So  far  as  present  beef  prices  are  being 
availed  of  to  get  rid  of  "boarders",  the 
tendency  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole- 
some one.  But  the  agents  of  eleven 
dairy  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in 
Maryland  and  three  in  Delaware,  report 
a  t.Mulency  to  sell  all  ages,  including 
calves. 

Numerous  factors  are  mentioned  by 
Doetor  King  as  contributing  to  such 
Kales,  including  increase  in  feed  ind 
labo-  costs;  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
getting  competent  labor;  rising  prices 
for  other  money  crops;  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  beef  cows;  steadily  growing  de- 


mand   of   the  large    milk    condensaries. 
"Many  herds  have  been  sold  entire- 
ly,"   Doctor   King    says,    "and    in    too 
many   instances   the   cow   bringing  the 
most  money  has  been  sold,  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  the  future  of  the  dairy.  The 
sales  of  herds  mean  more  or  less  of  a 
permanent  decrease  in  dairies,  as  cows 
can  be   sold   quickly,   but   to   convince 
farmers  to  start  dairies  again  after  dis- 
couragement will  take  several  years.  All 
will  agree  that  it  is  best  for  the  consum- 
er to  meet  actual  costs  now,  rather  than 
pay   heavy   prices   later    because    of    a 
scarcity  of  milk." 

Regarding  increased  feed  and  labor 
costs,  as  reported  in  the  responses  since 
October  1,  1916,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  around  50  percent  in  the  cost 
of  feed,  and  around  25  percent  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  Some  of  the  feeds,  such 
as  bran,  have  increased  100  percent. 

"As  the  commission  pointed  out  in  its 
first  report,"  Dr.  King  says,  "milk, 
compared  with  other  animal  foods,  is 
relatively  a  cheap  food.  The  testimony 
of  experts  now  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that  at  prevailing  prices  for  other 
animal  products  milk  would  be  a  cheap 
food  at  18  cents  a  quart.  Moreover,  milk 
has  not  increased  in  price  at  all  pro- 
portionately with  other  foods.  The 
dairy  cow  is  the  first  of  all  sources  of 
animal  food  to  be  preserved. 

"The  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer 
mus*  ultimately  reflect  the  added  costs 
to  the  producer.  The  commission  be- 
lieves that  stable  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer for  the  future  can  be  secured  in 
large  part  on  the  side  of  production 
thru  the  national  stabilizing  of  the 
price'-  of  feeds,  by  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  by  the  co-operation  of  na- 
tional, state  and  local  bodies  in  assur- 
ing to  the  farmer  competent  labor  at 
fair  prices. 

"^  far  aa  eeonomieal  diatribntiou 
costs  are  concerned,  the  Commission  be- 
lieves that  this  can  best  be  assured  thru 
the  national  development  of  zone  mo- 
nopolies for  dealers,  to  the  end  that  use- 
less duplication  may  be  avoided,  and 
in  order  that  the  economies  in  large- 
scale  distribution,  pointed  out  in  the 
Commission's  first  report,  may  be  re- 
flected to  the  consumer. 

"The  Commission  believes,  however, 
that  this  tendency  toward  large-scale 
distribution,  now  going  on  rapidly  be- 
causa  of  natural  forces,  should  be  al- 
lowea  to  take  its  own  development, 
hastened  as  it  will  be  by  the  rising 
costs  of  the  distributor.  The  status  of 
a  public  utility  will  in  time  be  thus 
legally  fulfilled,  And  the  state  oan  then 
use  its  power  to  regulate  prices  for  milk 
distribution  where  virtual  monopolies 
exist,  as  it  now  does  for  gas,  elec- 
triciiy,  water  and  other  public  util- 
ities." 

Milk  Producers  Meet 
According  to  Secretary  R.  W.  Balder- 
ston  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  the    largest    and    most    en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  dairymen  yet  at- 
tended by  him  in   the  interests  of   the 
Association,    was    held    at    West    Ches- 
ter,  Pa.,   Juue    26.      The    meeting   was 
called     by     the     West     Chester     local 
branch,   but    many   farmers   were   pres- 
ent   also    from    Delaware    and    Mont- 
gomery   counties.      Mr.    Albert   Hoopes, 
the  president   of  the  local  branch,  pre- 
sided.     Mr.    Thomas    Smedley    of   Wil- 
listown    was    elected    Secretary    of    t!io 
local  branch   to  succeed  I.  R.  Comfort, 
resigned.      Oflicers    of    the    Inter-Stato 
Milk    Producer's    Association    spoke    in 
the  order  named:    Pres.  Frank  P.  Wil- 
lits,    of    Delaware    County;    Vice-Presi- 
dent   H.    D.    Allabach    of    Montgomery 
Cou-.ity,  and  Secretary  Robert  W.  Bald- 
erston  of  Kennett  Square.     After  these 
gentlemen   had   discussed   in   detail   the 
history   and   workings  of  the    organiza- 
tion, and  presented  in  a  most  convinc- 
ing nanner  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 


ent dairy  situation,  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett, 
of  Tioga  County,  lecturer  of  the  Board 
of  Farm  Advisers  of   the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  gave  a  strong  address  in 
which  he  impressed  very  forcibly  upon 
the  men  present  the  necessity  of  join- 
ing  this   organization    and   backing   up 
their  demands  in  a  way  that  can  only 
be  done  by  this  form  of  concerted  ac- 
tion.    He,    too,    dwelt    at    some    length 
upon   the  forecast    of   the   dairy   indus- 
try for  the   future,  stating  that  unless 
the    farmers    "did    their   bit"   by   get- 
ting  together  to  reclaim   and   re-estab- 
lish   the    dairy    industry,    the    physical 
welfare  of  this  and  future  generations 
would   be    seriously    impaired. 

Numerous  instances  were  referred  to 
by  the  several  speakers,  which  evidenced 
beyond  any  question  that  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  dairy  cattle  are  to- 
day   being    sacrificed    on   the    butcher's 
block    for    beef  because   present    prices 
for  dairy  feedi  and  labor  make  it  im- 
possible   for    the    best    dairy    farmers, 
with  two  and  three  decades  of  experi- 
ence   back    of    them,    to    produce    milk 
even    at    cost    under    the    prices    which 
they    are    receiving    for    their   product. 
The  most  serious  effects  of  the  present 
rapid  depletion  of  our  dairy  herds  will 
not  be  felt  immediately,  but  how  about 
the    future    meat    and    milk    supply    of 
our    country    when,    practically    speak- 
ing, whole    regions   will   be  stripped  of 
their  breeding  cows?  The  farmer  is  the 
man  who  should  have   a  keen  realiza- 
tion  of  such  a  probable   serious   conse- 
quence, and  he  will   only  be  doing  his 
patriotic  duty  when  he  insists  that  the 
public    learn    the    facts.      The    serious- 
ness   and    far-reaching    significance    of 
this  state  of  affairs  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  realized  by  the  common  public  as  it 
oughi  to  be,  especially  at  this  critical 
period    in    the    history    of    the    world's 
food  supply.    And  mitil  the  public  can 
and  will  be  educated  to  a  point  where 
they   will   realize   the    dairyman's  posi- 
tion and  give  him  the  support  that  his 
industry  deserves,  the  farmers  all  over 
the  country  must  get  back  of  an  organiz- 
ation   like    the    Inter-State    Milk    Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  force  their  de- 
mands just   as  do   organizations   which 
represent   practically   every  other  form 
of  industry  today. 

Mr.  Balderston   explained  very  fully 
the  association  contract,  and  after  the 
meeting     adjourned     the     farmers     re- 
sponded   most    encouragingly    by    com- 
ing   forward    and    signing    these    con- 
tracts, which  at  the  same  time  indicat- 
ed  their   willingness   to  take   a   definite 
stand  of  action  to  secure  the  deioands 
to  which  they  are  very  justly  entitled. 
About  seventy-five   new  members  were 
added    to    the     Association,    and    over 
1,500   cows   were    signed    up   under   the 
contract.     The  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion expressed   their   great   satisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  re- 
sponded  to  action   in  their  own  behalf 
and   virtually    to   the   salvation    of   the 
dairy  industry.— Daniel   S.  Adams. 
Downingtown  Meeting 
A  large  and   enthusiastic  meeting   of 
dairvmen    was    held    at    Downingtown, 
Chester   Co.,   Pa.,   .Tune   28.     About    50 
dairymen  were  added  to  the  membership 
of  the  Inter-state  Milk   Producers'  As- 
sociation.    The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Secretary 
Balderston,  of  the  Association.     There 
was  keen  interest  and  a  general  desire 
for  co-operation  in  protecting  the  dairy 
industry. 
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To  Keep  Your 
Milk  Cans  Scientifically  Clean  Use 

20  Mule  Team  Borax.  Whether  you  ship  whole 
milk  or  deliver  at  the  creamery,  it  will  pay  you  to 
keep  your  milk  cans  sweet  and  germ  proof.  1  his 
Borax  will  do  it.  It  is  a  harmless  antiseptic  and 
cleanser.  Use  it  when  you  clean  your  separator. 
In  both  laundry  and  kitchen  you  will  find  constant 
use  for 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

It  makes  the  clothes  white— taves  scrubbing— help*  the  soap 
do  its  be.t  work.  Sprinkle  *ome  in  the  water  when  you  wash 
your  dishes-it  cuts  the  greaae  and  puts  a  shine  on  your  china  and 
glass  ware.  In  the  bath  tub,  20  Mule  Team  Borax  cleanses  the 
pores,  refreshes  the  skin  and  kills  perspiration  odors. 

20  Mule  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  S.vet  yoa  soap  cuttinj.  Blended  in  the  right  Propor- 
tioaa.  one  part  Bora,  to  three  parta  *ar#  .cap.  N»t  •  .ubttitule  lor  Borax  hot  a 
time,  labor  and  money  aaver  that  will  pay  yoa  to  a.«  every  »J"^  ^•y,,  =" '°f 
pietnre  of  the  famoaa  20  Malea  on  eachof  the  above  p«ckMea.    Sold  by  all  dealera. 


The  Presiden-t 


"/r  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that  everything  pos-^ 
sihU  be  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests.' 

Conserve  and  Increase  Your  Forage  Crops 

Turn  under  jjart  of  your  pasture  and  plant  it  to  saleable  crops. 
Feed  your  stock  this  winter  cheaper,  easier  and  more  profitably  with 
a  few  acres  of  corn  cutiruoensilagewitha  Kalamazoo  Ensilage  Cutter 
and  stored  in  a  Kalamazoo  Silo.  Stop  wasting  land  that  should  be  used 
for  money  crops.    This  year,  you  have  a  chance  to  make  big  profits. 

LIFE- TIME- SILO& 

are  built  to  meet  the  exacting  farmer's  needs.  Best  in  design,  inaterial 
and  workmanship.  Have  every  desirable  feature  a  silo  should  have 
and  emboJy  the  "know  how"  acquired  through  more  than  tweaty 
years  experience  in  silo  building. 

Wood  Stave  SIloa— Yoor  choice  of  four  of  the  best  tlme-<Jefyinf  wood*.  KaUiM- 
eooSiloa  are  manufactured  complete  ready  to  set  up.  Quickly  and  easily  erected  by 
Ineiperienced  home  labor.  All  Kalamaaoo  ailos  are  made  witb  Galvaniicd  Steel  Ooot 
Frames  and  continuous  doors,  forming  a  tafe  lidJer  enure  height  of  «ilo. 

Write  today  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet.  If  interested  In  an  EasUage Cutter. 
ask  (or  Kciljmaioo  Cutter  catalog.     Eaiy  paymenli,  if  yott  wish. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.,        Dcpl.220        KalamasM.  Mich. 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MII.KS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Cuararteed  and  told  at 
a  reaaooabk  prke. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Laocaater,  Pa. 


ave  $ilo  Mon^?^ 


S  ft.  mors  cmpacltT  for  sam*  money  with  Glob« 
•itcoUtin  r<u>r.  Window  FHEX.  AUobifrcuh 
and  amttj  shipmeot  dlscounta.    A 

GLOBE  SIL0-''«»«' 

■wn  Mgmiiniii  ssnil    Writ*  for  dataUa  and 
price.  yUUK  to  GLOBE   SILO  CO. 
.^-ISVMIlow    St  .  Sidney.    N.  Y. 


lierCKSIIUlII  >>  ailiea  who  iinden>t.in(1s  bu.slnes« 
Will  have  entire  charge.   Addrcs^i  Bo.x  425.  Du  Bols,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Milking  Machine  Yut'^mari'j 

Vacuum  4  natural  air  preasure  type  In  first  class  cond»- 
ilou.    E.  H.  Height*.  50  9.  Arlington.  E.  Orange.  N.J. 


Mowing  pasture  lands  when  the  weeds 
are  in  full  bloom  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice, as  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
weed  seeds.  Most  weeds,  even  of  the 
perennial  type,  can  gradually  be  brought 
undei  control  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  proflucc  seed  for  several  years  in 
succession. 


150  Bushels  of  Corn  Will  Pay  for  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

Suppose  you  are  growing  only  15  acres  of  com,  averaging  50 
bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  three  acres  at  present  prices  will 
pay  for  an  Indiana  Silo  at  present  prices. 

Put  the  com  from  the  second  three  acres  into  this  Indiana  Silo. 
It  will  feed  ten  head  of  cattle  next  winter  instead  of  five.    This  will 
doub/e  your  production  of  beef  and  dairy  produce  at  no  addi- 
tional feeding  cost  and  it  will  leave  you  the  yield  of  the  remain- 
ing nine  acres  to  sell  at  record  prices.     And  your  silo  completely 
paid  for  and  clear! 
The  larger  sized  Indiana  Silo  you  buy,  the  smaller  will  be  the  relative  coat^ 

^■^^■■■■■IMriV  Never  before  has  the  corn-cost  of  a  silo  been  so  small  as  today. 
Never  has  the  need  for  Indiana  Silos  been  so  great  or  the  supply  so  uncertain.  Order  tod«y  whUe 
we  can  assure  you  of  delivery.    Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 


QUO  V-'tuoa  Building,  Anderson,  Ind. 
I      6SU  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


6  VI  Indiana  Building,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

050  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tens 
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PennspWania  Farmer 
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Stop-Look-Listen 

The  Railroads  Are  Getting  Busier 
Every  Day.  Conditions  For  De- 
livery Will  Be  Worse  Later 

Get  Your  Lime  Now 


Use  WARNER'S 


I 


(Pure  "Cedar  Hollow'*  Hydrated   Lime) 

For  Acid  Soils 

Ask    Your    Dealer 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,    ^tima.,    Del.,        Phihi..    New  Yerk* 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

Not  •  mere  Plow  with  a  take  attacliment,  but  a 
low  priced,  »cientific  Implement.  CleaiM  the  trash 
Irom  tlje  dirt  and  the  dirl  horn  the  polalow  as  well 
ai  machinei  that  cort  five  time*  as  much.  »eeJ 
beam  with  hish  arch  to  preretit  closgins.  Pol- 
ished hwh  carbon  rteel  shovel.  AdiuUaUe  «  hceJ. 
regulate  depth  and  "pitch  exactly.  \\  ill  no« 
bruae  potatoes.  ^  Don  I  buy  a  Drill,  Cultivator. 
Harrow,  Lime  Spreader.  P"*"'" 
Digger,  or  any  other  piece  of  Farm 
Machinery  belorr  writing  for 
our  special  catalog.  State  what 
machine  you  want  and  give 
your  deal, 
er'i  aanie. 
Heack  ft 
DraagsM  ^^ 
Conpany  [M 
Yorli.ra.  SCI 
1364  ttfc  Ave.       ,^,,^ 


What  will  raise 

bumper  crops  of 

WINTER  WHEAT 

at  least  cost? 


Many  a*e  natkins  SIS. 00  aod  up  per  day.  ( 
nine  Fruit  and  Vetreablea  for  laatket.  acirb. 
bora  and  borne  nae  vitb  a 

••FAVomrr*  home  canner 

Made  belter.  last  loneer.  no  waste,  gives  best 
ranlts,  nse»  lesa  fuel.  e»-"ry  to  operate. 
Prices.  $2.30  and  up.  We  fum  :h  can* 
md  labels.  Write  for  FRLE  BOOKLrT. 

The.CaroHna  Matal  Prodocts  Cd, 
•■.33       WiIniiBstoa,N.C. 


CIDER  Making 

Will  Pay  Some  Man  m  Your  Seotion 

Will   this  man  be  you?      Wliy  not? 
Thousnni  is  are  maki  nc  Big  Money  with 
Meia«  Gilea4  Hydraulic 
Cider  and  Grape  Jiwa  PreaMt 

Wc  ran  show  you  how  S12U)  a  yenr 
CAn  be  made  m  the  tuIt  I'U.-^ioess. 
Sizn  10  to  400  bsm-ia  duly. 
Band  or  poww.  All  pow<T 
prcssr*  likve  i>ti<cl  tx-anis  and 
aillA.  We  make  cider  evapo- 
IBiors.  appl4*4>utt«tr  oookeni, 
vinocar  iErncniU>rs,  filtprs,  etc, 

guarantrwl.     Write  tcMjay  frir  cntaloR. 

■nrntl-MO  PRESS  Ml-ti.  ro.  B45  l.lnroln  lTe„  Ht,  flUra)!.  O. 
or  OoofB  119  F  SSJConlandtPtrwt.  New  Vork.  New  York 


Buckeye  State  Dryer&Canner.  »''""?  ^^^ 


plied.  Fo» 


Dryers  S3  op.   Nev  Cambinatlan  Dryer  ft  CasBtf. 

stniill  size.  IS  In. square,  holla  16  1-nt.  Jars,  has  700 
s(|iiaro  lii'-hns  of  (Irylnu  sirf.ice.  f'annlni;  the  now 
way,  by  V.  S  (iovernrncnt  c.xiiort.s,  furiiisliPil  wlili 
each  combination.  Pontol  tor  llliLHtralcrl  cirrulars. 
McCLURK  SrOVECO..         WOOSTER,  OHIO. 


I>" 


one  &Meatjf 

.J'entillzer' 

Cnndves  the  soil    Increase*  the  proflta 

Ample  proportion oi^  Ammonia (4per  cent) 
produces  better  rost  growth;  makes  avail- 
able the  potash  already  in  your  soil.  And 
big  content  ( 1 7  per  cent )  of  Phosphor  ic  Acid 
in  that  form  which  is  available  when 
most  needed — when  the  wheat  is  heading 
next   spring. 

Ask  for  booklet  "B" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

Inunoccupicd territory.  Cetoar  proposUicm"B" 


Hortiedtare 

CABE   OF   BUSH   FRUITS 


llaspl»erries  and  Blackberries 

Raspberries  and  hlack  berries  need 
winter  pnrtection  in  manv  jvarLs  of  the 
North  where  low  temperatures  aad 
drying  winds  prevtiil,  eM])ocially  where 
the  snow  coverin<j  is  light.  Certain 
x-^rieties  need  protrction,  whil«  others 
endun^  the  same  conditions  witkout  vn- 
jary.  Experience  will  indicate  whie»h 
varieties    need    this. 

When  the  snowfall  is  heavy  threout 
the  winter,  it  may  cover  the  caaea  suf- 
ficiently to  afford  all  the  protection 
that  is  needed.  Sometimes,  however, 
in  order  to  be  adequately  protected  by 
the  snow,  the  canes  shonld  'be  beat 
over.  They  may  'be  held  in  this  posi- 
tion by  placing  a  few  clods  of  earth 
on  the  tips;  or  sometimes  forked  sticks 
are  used  to  pin  them  to  the  grouad. 
In  other  eases  rails  or  poles  are  placed 
across  the  canes  to  keep  thorn  in  a 
reclining    position.      The    tips,    which 
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containing  a  large  proportion  of  straw, 
but  it  should  be  free  from  weed  seed. 
Wheat,  rye,  oat,  and  buckwheat  straw, 
long  leaf  pine  (needles,  prairie  hay, 
marsh  hay,  salt  imarsh  bay  and  other 
Hiaterialfl  are  frequently  ■used  for  this 
purpose.  The  mulch  should  be  plaee<l 
o-  the  berry  field  after  th«  grouad 
freezes  and  before  it  is  covered  with 
snow.  If  a  raiu  lollowa  the  spreading 
of  the  muleli,  less  trouble  wiH  be  ex- 
perienced from  acatteriag  by  the  wiad. 
The  mnkh  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  whole  field.  If  available,  snf- 
ficient  material  to  make  tke  dapth  of 
the  Bfiulcli  when  it  settles  from  2  to  3 
inches  Should  be  used. 

Stable  Bianure,  tho  freqnently  used, 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  la  some 
sectioHS  it  causes  a  vigorous  leaf  growth 
tlve  following  spring  and  aetually  lea- 
sens  the  yield  of  berries.  If  either  the 
stable  raannre  or  the  straw  contains 
weed  seed,  it  may  ijifest  the  berry  field 
with  weeds  to  an  extent  which  decreas- 
es the  yield  and  causes  much  expense 
in  cleaniaig.  When  ataible  manare  is 
applied,  the  solid  portions  as  far  as 
possible    should    be    put    betweem    the 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.   P.   STEWART 
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0AIS7  FLY  KILLER 


tru<  tH  nnd  kill*  all 
fllcn.  Neat,  dean,  or- 
namental, coiivenitsnt, 
cliirap.  Lasts  all 
neasoB.  '  Made  of 
mctaUcan't  spill  or  tip 
oyer;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
(Jnarantoe*!  effcotivp. 
Sold  bydejjen.or  0  sent 
expreH  pr<,-paj<l  tor  ft 


I^ABOLD  80IIEB8,  ISO  DeKklb  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


EferOallon 


F  ^     With  gasoline  selling  aiou:;'-     . 
30c  a  gallon,  it  should  interest  you  to 
know  that  tires  that  ate  insuffi- 
ciently inflated  need  25*^0  more 
gasolme  to  pull    them   along  the 
road  than  tires  that  are  inflated  to 
the  right  pressure.     With  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

you  can  keep  your  tires  inflated  to 
the  right  pressure. 

Price  in  U.  S.  A.  Ot»e  Dollar 
A*k  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  _ 

SCHRAOER  UNIVCRSAL  PUMP  CON-  Eu! 

NECTION  also.     1 1  males  tire-punu>- 
ina  »i«l  tire-te$ti»g  e««y. 
A.  SCHRADCrS  SON.  Inc. 
801  Atlantic  Ave., 
BrMklyn,N.Y. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers 


A  SPRINX.-TOOTH  HARROW  SPREAD  FOR  USE  IN  ORCHARD. 

are  the  most  tender  part  of  the  canes,  rows  and  that  part  containing  more 
should  be  nearest  the  ground  and  be  straw  placed  over  the  row.  In  the 
best  protected.  spring  before   the   plants  start   growth, 

Usually  no  pruning  is  given  either  sufficient  straw  should  be  removed  from 
the  raspberry  or  blackberry  just  before  the  rows  to  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
or  during  the  winter.  When  the  canes  thru  the  imulch.  This  straw  may  bo 
are  to  be  protected  with  soil,  however,  thrown  into  the  .space  between  the 
all  the  weaker  canes,  as  well  as  strong-  rows.  Where  the  ground  is  weedy,  it 
er  ones  not  needed  for  the  crop  the  will  often  be  necessary  to  rake  the 
following  season,  should  be  removed,  mulch  upon  the  rows  of  plants  and  cul- 
This  thinning  out  of  the  canes  will  tivate  the  field.  The  mul-h  is  then  re- 
reduce  the  cost  of  covering.  In  the  turned  to  the  middles  between  the  rows 
spring  if  the  canes  of  the  raspberry  are  of  plants  to  be  It  ft  nntil  after  the 
long   and   are    not   to   be   supported   by    pickin;^   season.— Dept.   News   Letter. 

stakes  or  a  trellis,  the  ends  should  be  

eut  back.  If  cut  back  to  a  hight  of  3 
feet  the  canes  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port their  crop,  keeping  the  berries  out 

of  the  dirt.     Sometimes  when  the  canes  

are  slender  it  will  -be  necessary  to  cut  Tobacco  Extracts  at  Home 

them  back  to  2J  feet  in  length.  The  "A  number  of  nur  frnit  growers 
side  branches  of  the  blackberries  are  have  requested  information  concerning 
usually  pruned  back  in  early  spring,  the  process  of  manufacturing  nicotine 
Tho  length  at  which  the  lateral  extract.  If  yon  have  any  information 
branches  should  be  left  depends  on  tnucliing  upon  this  subject  we  should 
the  habit  of  the  variety.  In  some  sec  be  pleased  to  have  you  supply  us  with 
tions  and  with  some  varieties  no  pran-  the  same.  One  of  our  large  growers 
ing  at  this  time  is  necessary,  and  ex-  feels  that  the  present  price  of  this 
perience  in  each  locality  must  be  the  commercial  product  is  ton  high  and  ho 
guide  as  to  this.  is  wondering  whether  he   could   not   ar- 

Winter  Protection  of  Strawberries       ^ange  to  prepare  his  own  mixture."  C. 

In  all  except  the  extreme  southern  S.  A.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa, 
and  western  districts  the  autumn  or  Replying  to  this  inquiry,  I  would 
early  winter  is  tho  season  in  which  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
the  strawberry  fields  shouhl  be  cover-  to  make  as  concentrated  a  nicotine  ex- 
ed  with  a  mulch,  partly  to  protect  the  trac*  at  home  as  the  commercial  article, 
plants  from  the  continual  freezing  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  ex- 
and  tliawing  which  occurs  in  many  sec-  tracts  at  home  which  will  be  entirely 
tions,  partly  to  conserve  moisture  and  satisfactory  if  jiroperly  diluted.  The 
keep  down  weeds  during  tho  ftdlowing  ess-ntial  facts  governing  the  dilution 
spring  and  during  the  fruiting  season,  of  commercial  extracts  and  the  gen- 
and  partly  to  keep  the  berries  from  eral  requirements  for  home  preparation 
contact  with  tho  soil  when  they  ripen,  of  similar  but  weaker  material  are  as 
This  malfth  may  consist  of  some  kind  follows: 
of    straw    or    hay    or    stable     manure        For  spraying  purposes,  any   nicotine 
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extract  ehoulu  be  diluted  86  as  to  pro- 
duce a  spray  carrying  at  least  .05  of 
one  percent  of  nicotine,  in  all  cases 
except  for  the  grape  leaf-hopper,  in 
which  case  a  spray  of  half  this  strength 
is  apparently  enough.  To  find  the  rate 
of  dilution  required  to  produce  these 
sprays,  divide  the  percent  of  nicotine 
in  the  concentrated  preparation  by  the 
percent  desired  in  the  final  spray.  In 
a  40  percent  nicotine  preparation,  for 
example,  the  dilution  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  .05  percent  spray  is  the  quotient 
of  .05  divided  into  40,  or  800.  The 
dilution  rate  is  therefore  1  to  800  or 
a  pint  to  100  gallons  of  spray. 

To  make  the  extracts  at  home,  a  good 
supply  of  stobacco  stems,  sweepings  or 
damaged  tobacco  should  be  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  a  small  amount 
of  tobacco  should  be  grown  at  home 
for  the  purpose.  The  stems  also  have 
considerable  value  as  a  fertilizer  after 
their  nicotine  has  been  removed,  as 
they  usually  run  from  5  to  8  percent 
potash,  and  from  3  to  5  percent  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

The    amount    of    tobacco    needed    to 
make  a  given  volume   of  spray  of  the 
desired   strength   naturally   depends   on 
the    nicotine    content    of    the    material 
available.     This   unfortunately  is  quite 
variable,  being  distinctly  higher  in  the 
dark    varieties,    such    as    Narrow-Leaf 
Orinoco  and  Burley,  than  in  the  bright 
or    flue-cured    types.      If    the    approxi- 
mate   nicotine    content    is     obtainable, 
however,    the    proper    weights    of    ma- 
terial   needed    to    make    50    gallons    of 
spray  may  be  found  by  consulting  the 
following  table.     This  table  is  produced 
by   calculation  from  Table   V  and  con- 
text in  Va.  Bui.  208.     The  present  table 
is  based   on  an   assumed   extraction   of 
70    percent     of    the     nicotine    present, 
which  is  rather  less  than  the  rate  often 
obtained    in    the   Virginia    experiments. 
This  accounts  for  the  occasional  minor 
divergences    between    the    present    and 
the   Virginia   table.     The   moderate   ex- 
cess of  nicotine,  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  present  figures,  is  in  no  way 
objectionable,   however. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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value  of  the  stems,  while  that  of  the 
standard  commercial  sulphates,  with  40 
percent  nicotine,  runs  about  1.3  cents. 
The  nicotine  sprays  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  lime-sulphur,  lead 
arsenate,  or  bordeaux  without  any  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  the  value  of  any 
of  the-  materials  used.  If  used  with 
water  only,  soap  should  be  added  at 
the  rate  of  1  or  2  pounds  in  50  gallons 
of  spray  to  increase  the  spreading  and 
wetting  qualities  of  the  solution.  The 
soap  should  not  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lead  arsenate,  however,  on 
account  of  the  solvent  action  of  its 
soda  or  potash  base,  and  it  is  not  need- 
ed when  the  lime-sulphur  or  bordeaux 
is  used. 


THINNINO  APPLES  PAYS 


Appioximate  Weights  of  Tobacco  Need- 
ed to  Make  50  Gallons  of  Spray 
of  the  Strengths  Indicated 


NMcotlne  Content 

o(  Stems  or  Sweepings 

% 

U.5 
1.0 
IJS 
2.0 
2.5 
3.0 
ZJS 
4.0 
4.6 
5.0 
5.5 
6.0 


Lbs.  of  Tobacco  newled 
to  make  50  gal!<.  ot  Spray 
NlcoUne 

.06%* 


Nicotine 
.05 '/f 
60  lbs 
30 
20 
15 
12 
10 

8i 

71 

6% 

6 

5i 

5 


72  lbs. 

36 

24 

18      . 

14 

?-2 

10 

9 

S 

7 

6} 

6 


Besides  improving  the  condition  of 
the  trees,  thinning  apples  increases 
the  production  of  fruit  of  high  quality 
and  aids  in  making  orchard  profits 
greater.  Tho  surplus  and  imperfect 
specimens  are  removed  during  June 
and  early  July. 

Unthinned  apple  trees  often  over- 
bear, and  are  weakened  thereby. 
Branches  are  likely  to  be  broken  by  a 
heavy  crop.  Thinning  tends  to  over- 
come these  conditions  and  also  to 
make  fruit-bearing  more  uniform  in 
the  case  of  varieties  that  give  a  heavy 
crop  one  year  and  a  light  one  the  year 
following. 

Thinned  fruit  is  larger  and  of 
superior  quality  and  appearance. 
These  remaining  apples  thus  get  the 
food  and  moisture  that  otherwdse 
would  have  gone  to  imperfect  and 
superfluous  specimens.  Picking  and 
pacKing  are  later  simplified  because 
of  the  smaller  percentage  of  fruit  of 
second  grade   and  culls. 

Ur.thinned  trees  yielded  apples  sell- 
ing for  an  average  of  $11.96  per  tree, 
whilo  trees  on  which  thinning  was 
practiced  returned  an  average  of 
$14.12,  in  tests  conducted  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  in  orchards  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  This 
increase  of  nearly  19  percent  in  the 
Belling  price  was  due  mainly  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  fir^t-grade  fruit 
after   thinning. 

These  trees  were  thinned  when  the 
fruits  were  about  as  large  as  marbles. 
June  and  early  July  is  the  common 
timv'.  Apples  were  thinned  to  eight 
inches  apart.  In  some  cases  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  apples  were  re- 
moved, and  in  others  nearly  one-half. 

Some  orchardists  thin  apples  with 
only  the  hand,  while  others  prefer 
gra'pt  .shears.  A  second  inspection 
should  be  made  when  the  apples  are 
half-grown  to  remove  imperfect  speci- 
mens. 


♦  This  corresponds  to  a  dilution  of 
about  1  to  660  of  a  40  percent  nico- 
tine preparation,  while  the  preceding 
spray  corresponds  to  the  more  common 
1  to   800   rate. 

As  indicated  by  the  Virginia  experi- 
ments, all  that   is  necessary  in  making 
the  extracts  is  to  soak  the  tobacco  for 
24  lours  with  frequent  stirring  or  agi- 
tation.     The    solids    are    then    strained 
out   and  the   solution   is  brought   up   to 
the  required  volume.     Whore  the  whole 
plants  are   available,  use   25  pounds   of 
the  dried  plants  in  50  gallons  of  water, 
and   then   dilute   the   solution   obtained, 
with    its    own    volume    of   water   befqre 
using.     The  yield  of   nicotine   obtained 
by    the    soaking    method    is   about    the 
same  as  that  obtained  by  cooking  and 
the   cost    is   much  less.     With   average 
tobacco    stems    at    $20   a  ton,   the    cost 
of  a  .05  percent  nicotine  spray  is  cal- 
culated  to   be    about    1    cent    a   gallon, 
omitting    the    labor   and   the   fertilizer 


— T  CULTIVATE,    RAIN    OR   NOT 


The   old  practice   of  many  gardeners 
regarding  cultivation  was  that  of  stir- 
ing  the  soil  after  each  rain;  therefore, 
if  rains  were   not   frequent,  cultivation 
was    not    frequent.      Today    many    gar- 
deners hold  that  this  is  not  the  correct 
idea.      Whether    it    rains    or    not,    the 
.soil  needs  attention  to  cultivation,  and 
it  is  the  belief  of  many  gardeners  that 
to    cultivate    every    5    to   8    days    pays. 
Even  if  the  soil  is  loose  on  top,  a  mov- 
ing cf  this  top  soil  will  more  effectually 
check   evaporation   of  moisture   and   at 
the    same    time    it     will    stop    loss    of 
moisture     thru    any    weeds    that    have 
started    to    develop,    by    killing    these 
weeds.     It  wil  also  insure  a  more  per- 
fect  mulch   because  by  going   over  the 
same  ground  the  second  time,  it  is  much 
more   thoro  than   the  first   time. 

The  more  intense  the  cropping,  the 
more  important  the  closer  attention  tO 
cultivation.— A.    E.    Wilkinson. 
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Fill  Any  Silo  at  Lowest  Cost 

INTERNATIONAL  Ensilage  Cutters  are 
now  made  in  five  sizes,  with  capacities 
ranging  from  3-6  to  16-25  tons  per  hour.  The  line 
now  includes  sizes  for  filling  every  silo,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  and  highest. 

International  Enailage  Cutters  fill  silos  at  the  lowest  power 
cost.  Every  feature  of  these  cutters,  the  knives  and  blowers 
on  the  same  flywheel,  the  carefully  machined  bearings,  the 
complete  oiling  system,  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  gears 
and  sprockets,  the  steady  feed  arrangements,  the  fine  adjust- 
ments that  can  be  made,  all  tend  to  make  them  easy  running, 
and  economical  of  power.  A  4  to  6-H.  P.  Mogul  kerosene 
engine  will  run  a  type  F  cutter  up  to  its  full  capacity  ot  6 
tons  per  hour,  and  the  largest  International  cutter,  a  type  A, 
requires  only  25  Mogul  kerosene  H.  P.  to  handle  its  heaviest 

loads.  .        -,  t  ■ 

When  you  buy  an  International  Ensilage  Cutter,  of  any  size 
or  type,  you  get  a  complete  machine  that  will  do  the  work  it 
was  built  for  at  the  lowest  cost,  with  safety  to  the  operator, 
and  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Our  catalogues  tell  all  about 
the  many  good  features  of  these  machines.  A  hne  to  tho 
address  below  will  bring  you  full  information  promptly. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

®'  OacMToratedi)  -.       —        » 

CHICAGO  USA 

rk.mnlon        Daerina        McComuck        Milwaukee       Oeboma 
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•All  tlie  repairs  I  osed  fn  these  twelve 

years  were  two   shear  plates  and  three 

Kts  of  knives.   The  rest  ia  good  aa  new 

today.  There  18  simply  no  wear  out  tothe 

Bliziard".  J.  P.  Moskop,  Valmeyer.IU. 


All  parts  of  wear  are  replace- 
able at  small  expense  in  the  Blizzard.    Earliest 
machines  are    still    running.     Latest   machines  have  good 
improvements,  but  same  old  reliability. 


The  Blizzard  is  simple,  compact,  and  does 
the  work  with  minimum  power.  Knives 
and  fans  both  mounted  on  heavy-rib-rem- 
forced  tiy  wheel.  Every  ounce  of  power 
counts.  Your  regular  farm  engine  is  big 
enough.  ■  World's  highest  silos  have  been 
filled  with  Blizzards.  Cuts  silage  evenly, 
no  matter  how  fast  it 's  run.  Repair  expense 
small.    Practically  no  wear-out  to  it 


WRITE  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG 

—It's  a  b)ook  every  silo  owner  should  have. 
Explains  the  different  principles  of  building 
silo  fillers,  and  descrih>es  the  Blizzard  in  de- 
tail. Contains  full  particulars  regarding  the 
new  double  feed  Blizzard.  Gives  wonderful 
capacity,  with  minimum  work  of  feeding. 
THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO..  BuSlO  Cutea.  Okie 


CMtractMTS  t*  the  Cvvemnent  { 

TAPES 

FOR   TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST   COLORS 
Twines.  Canvas.  Flats 

Hoff man-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

313  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


BAGS 

Empty  Bags  Bought 

HIGHEST   PRICES    PAID 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE   LIST 

Wtll  Furnish  Reference 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT'S  SONS, 
104Callowhill  Street,  Phila. 


Hydraulic  Cider 
Press  Profil 


Thirty  yeare*  wperi- 

•oce  enables  as ' 

K've  yoa   all  t 
formation    yoa 
need  tot  dd«r  laakioff 

LB.VWIHTTHa00..112 


IT         i    Ul^  T>1„«#-c  Sweet  Potato.CahbMTC, 

Vegetable  rlants  m  3.5c  per  kki  prepaid. 


Beet 

_li  Otnz  ^»^l    »'"»  ,,,  ^  ^— ...-**  ■' 

neriooo  r\pres.s  not  paid,  also  early  Tomato  A  Pf  I>I>^'" 
W- per  H^TA'pald':       Send  for  ^"'"'^'"-'V^^VIkT- 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Hv  tlie   million;  all  leading   varlttlea  of 
T  „,,.to  $I.J.">  per  1000  by  ex..    Sm:  per  100  Poet  Paid 

tauUilu*«»^ *g^ 

l^,*','^^;^.^.^  are  crown  from  selected  se«-d  and  drilled  thin 
our  plants  ^repi^'^^'  and  well  nx.ted  plants,  care- 
so  sw  to  ra^' ,  ,,^'V^mi,  m^s  «.  they  will  reach  you  In 
fully  iwckeluaampwo^  for  catalogue   that   will 

twcfc,Mi\^X^  and  Prufs  oi.  .„l,.r  plant*.  al«, 
lal  price  on  larKeonlers.     C.  E.  HfcLU,  st-vtt-i-u.  in-J. 

COW  PEAS     SOY  BEANS 
SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 


Fanners  Drain  Yonr  Land.  byusinfjAcisoNSDramnie.    »„d  nu^e  fertue 


Flease  mention  Pemuiylvaiii.  Fanoer  when  writing  to  advertuem. 
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PBEPABE  FOB 
WHEAT 


The  article  on  first  page  of  this  issue 
FEEDING  reads  like  an  account  of  a  western  cat- 
CATTLE       tie  feeder.     Buying  400-pound  steers  at 

8i  cents  a  pound  and  feeding  them  to 
weigh  S50  pounds., and  giving  them  sufficient  finish 
to  bring  l'^  cents  per  pound  means  a  nice  margin  to 
pay  for  feed  and  care.  These  figures  would  give  a 
margin  of  $18,87.5  on  250  head  of  cattle.  And  this 
is  a  Peunsylvaniri  operation;  not  a  ranch  or  corn 
belt  business.  What  Mr.  Jordan  has  done  in  Law- 
rence County,  many  others  can  do  in  other  counties 
of  the  East.  But  a  few  valuable  hints  may  well  be 
taken  from  Mr.  Jordan's  experience.  He  started  on 
a  small  scale.  He  succeeded  with  a  few  cattle  be- 
fore he  attempted  the  larger  numbers.  He  studied 
details  with  each  lot.  He  learned  how  to  handle 
good  young  cattle  and  he  learned  how  to  feed  most 
economically,  and  then  he  held  to  the  details  learned 
when  he  launched  out  on  the  broader  lines. 

te    m    1^ 

The  wheat  crop  to  be  seeded  this 
fall  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  our  farmers  have 
ever  grown.  Wheat  and  its  food 
products  will  be  the  greatest  need  of  the  warring 
countries  next  year,  whether  the  war  continues  or 
rot.  There  is  no  reed  to  speculate  on  price;  no  one 
can  predict  what  it  may  be.  The  safest  guess  is 
that  it  will  be  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  best 
possible  methods  of  growing;  and  the  biggest  profit 
is  always  in  the  extra  bushels  grown  per  acre.  Prep- 
aration fif  the  sf>od  bed,  fertilization,  cleaning  of 
seed  and  final  sowing  of  the  grain  are  all  of  greater 
importance  tliis  vear  tlian  ever  before.  Some  pre- 
l»aration  can  be  made  now.  Order  fertilizers  early 
and  order  with  neighbors  if  possilile,  to  take  full 
carloads.  Then  move  from  the  shipping  station 
jiromptly  and  save  on  storat,'e  spaee.  Co-operation 
uitli  neijjhbors  and  dealers  in  handling  will  help 
everybody  in  getting  prompt  shipments, 
fe  ^  te 
The  Ft'dcral  Farm  Loan  Board  reports  ap- 
proximately ^lJ,noo,000  (if  first  mortgage 
loans  ap]>r()ved  up  to  July  1.  There  were 
'2^>0  farm  loan  associations  formed  previous 
to  July  1  with  ail  average  nienibershii)  of  18.  The 
c'veragc  amount  asked  for  by  each  association  was 
$.30,000,  making  the  average  loan  to  each  member 
about  .t-,."00.  ^Ii/st  (if  the  loans  were  made  for  3') 
^ears,  Witli  tli'''  iiitere«;l  rate  at  ."  percent,  this 
time  will  jiermLt  the  borrower  to  retire  the  priucipal 
in  allotted  time  by  making  annual  payments  at  the 
rate  of  0  percent. 

The  distribution  of  the  loans  i.s  of  interest  in 
view  of  the  claim  that  cheaper  farm  credits  were 
not  sought  and  not  wanted  in  the  eastern  and  older- 
settled  .states.  The  reports  to  .fnly  1  show  that  Texas 
leads  all  states  in  loans  taken,  with  a  total  of  ."Bl,- 
248,473.     Oklahoma  is  second  with  $1,143,275.     The 
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states  of  high  land  Talnes  rank  hifh;  California 
coming  third,  and  Kansas  fourth  on  the  list.  Penn- 
s:ivania  ranks  thirtieth  in  the  list  with  $«3,031  in  ap- 
proved loans.  New  York  has  taken  $;J1,850;  New 
Jersey,  $24,800.  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  not 
listed. 

1«      1^      M 

Both  the  Inter-State  Milk  Prodne- 
STJMMES  ers*    Association    and    the    Dairy- 

MTT.K  PEIOES     men's    League   announced    summer 

schedules  of  milk  prices  last  week. 
The  Inter-State  schedule  is  for  July  and  August  only, 
with  the  basic  price  in  the  first  freight  zone  seven 
cents  per  quart  for  4  percent  milk.  The  Dairymen's 
League  announced  prices  for  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Its  basic  price  for  4  percent  milk  in  the 
first  zone  is  about  6.1  cents  per  quart  for  July  and  7 
cents  for  August  and  September.  The  Inter-State 
prices  are  uniformly  higher  for  July  and  about  the 
same  as  the  League  prices  for  August,  with  Septem- 
ber prices  open  to  readjustment  in  case  of  the  former. 
The  wisdom  of  the  short-term  price  adjustment 
has  beeu  folly  demonstrated.  Winter  prices  were 
established  for  a  term  of  months,  but  frequent 
changes  in  price  of  feed,  labor  supplies,  and  prac- 
tically every  item  entering  into  the  production  and 
distribution  of  n;ilk  made  those  prices  practically 
impossible  before  the  scheduled  term  had  expired.  Any 
just  price  must  h'j  baaed  upon  production  costs  and 
with  constant  price  changes  experienced  during  the 
past  year  it  is  practically  impossible  to  forecast  such 
costs  for  a  perio.l  over  sixty  days. 

The  new  prices  should  check  the  sale  of  dairy 
cows  for  a  time  at  least.  The  selling  of  good  dairy 
cows  at  thb  time  means  a  serious  loss  to  the  future 
food  supply  of  the  eonntrj',  and  is  likely  to  prove 
serious  to  the  individual  dairymen.  The  farmer  that 
can  hang  on  to  his  cows  now  will  win  in  the  end. 


KEEP  UP  THE 
AGITATION 


We  hope  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
readers  who  are  concerned  about 
having  better  public  schools  will 
not  let  their  interest  in  war,  poli- 
tics or  anything  else  lead  them  to  neglect  the  agi- 
tation for  school  improvcjncnt.  To  make  any  per- 
ceptible impression  upon  the  public  mind,  it  takes 
the  same  kind  of  persistency  possessed  by  the  Israel- 
ites when  teaching  the  law  to  their  children,  "Pre- 
cept upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  Tittle  and  there  a  little". 
Every  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to  urge  need- 
ed improvements. 

We  promised  some  time  ago  to  agitate  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  some  women  to  the  school  boards. 
Several  wrote  in  approval  but  it  will  require  person- 
al effort  in  the  community  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything.  Every  rural  organization  should  make  a 
special  order  of  business  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
press  it  at  nominations.  We  have,  as  yet,  not  had 
one  word  in  opposition,  and  we  do  not  believe  we 
will.  However,  if  any  one  thinks  he  or  she  can 
give  a  sufficient  reason  why  women  should  not  hold 
that  petition,  send  it  in  and  we  will  gladly  publish 
it.  In  the  meantime,  agitate  the  subject  in  your 
owTi  neighborhood  and  trs-  to  smoke  out  any  opposi- 
tion that  may  exist  and  see  what  it  looks  like. 
Ift      Ha      ^ 

A  city  lawyer  who  has  always 
been  something  of  a  poultry  en- 
thusiast, having  for  a .  great 
many  years  kejit  some  at  his 
suburban  home,  oaid  recently  that  he  believed  very 
few  men  who  haVe  kept  poultry  over  a  number  of 
;ears,  simply  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  eggs,  have 
made  any  net  profit — except  the  farmer.  When  we 
rote  the  number  ef  commercial  poultry  plants  which 
have  ceased  to  operate  after  a  few  years'  trial,  we 
believe  the  lawyer  is  pretty  close  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which 
farmers  have  gradually  increased  their  flocks  to 
several  hundreds  until  it  is  the  specialty  and  leading 
business,  and  to  which  they  devote  the  entire  farm, 
but  refers  to  the  concentrated,  highly  specialized 
efforts  in  which  mm  have  endeavored  to  employ  fac- 
tory  methods. 

Whether  it  is  wholly  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  poultry  and  eggs 
comes  from  the  farm.  They  are  gathered  up  by 
various  nuans — many  of  the  ways  being  slow  and 
(ievious — and  finally  reach  the  market.  Some  arc 
shipped  by  large  producers,  personally  and  speedily 
to  the  market,  and  such  eggs  bring  to  the  producers 
the  greatc-t  net  profit.  There  are  too  many  spoiled 
eggs,  and  the  number  of  commissions  are  too  great 
for  the  producers  of  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  to  make 
the  profit  they  should  make.  Some  localities,  no- 
tably in  Canada  and  New  York,  have  formed  co- 
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operative  poultry  a&d  egg  assoeiations  for  the  pur' 
pose  of  marketia;^'  the  poultry  and  eggs  and  have 
found  them  very  profitable— receiving  a  muah  larger 
average  price  for  their  products. 

The  formation  of  such  associations  is  a  rery 
simple  matter  as  :t  requires  only  a  proper  community 
spirit  and  the  active  interest  of  a  few  leading  spirits 
in  the  community.  Information  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed will  be  published  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  next 
week. 

1«     !«     !« 
Alt  ho    many    lines    of    produce    are 
MARKET  plentiful    and     prices     are     tending 

CONDITIONS  downward,  the  public  harks  back  to 
market  prices  of  last  year  and  two 
J  ears  ago.  It  is  e.  strange  mental  habit  the  public 
has  of  feeling  that  prices  of  agricultural  products 
shonld  remain  stationary,  however  mucli  other  pro- 
ducts may  fluctuate.  It  will  be  a  calamity  for  agri- 
culture, hence  to  the  whole  conikty,  if  prices  reach 
the  level  of  last  year  and  year  before  since  the  cost 
of  productioa  has  beeu  so  much  greater.  Some  kinds 
of  truck  have  already  been  plowed  under  in  a  few 
localities  because  it  would  not  pay  to  harvest  them. 
A  city  paper  in  commenting  upon  this  criticises 
farmers  for  not  availing  themselves  of  labor  regis- 
tered at  city  bureaus  for  farm  work.  Investigation 
shows  that  much  of  the  labor  is  green  and  inex- 
perienced   and   yet    expects    current    wages. 

The  increased  prcMleetiou  and  the  practice  of 
greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  have 
both  helped  to  lower  prices,  especially  in  many  lines 
of  truck  and  fruit.  Northern  potato  growers  have 
been  on  the  anxious  bench  the  past  few  days  because 
prices  have  been  sliding  down  so  fast.  The  crop 
from  the  south,  however,  may  not  be  so  large  as 
expected,  owing  to  early  frosts,  blight,  bugs,  etc.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  markets  for  week  ending  July  2  says 
that  the  shipments  of  potatoes  for  the  week  were 
1,000  cars  less  than  the  week  before,  and  even  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Peaches,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  asparagus, 
early  cabbage  and  onions  are  more  abundant  than  at 
this  time  last  year  and  the  prices  are  going  down, 
altho  higher  in  some  lines  than  a  year  ago.  Southern 
peaches  are  arriving  in  greater  quantities.  The  same 
is  true  of  tomatoes  and  the  prices  of  both  are  tend- 
ing downward. 

I«     1«      1« 
The  food  control  bills  now  before  Con- 
FOOD  gross   have   been   amended   and    revised 

CONTROL  and  re-revLsed  until  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  may  result.  The  fight  in 
Congress  is  largely  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  wis- 
dom of  granting  arbitrary  powers,  and  where  such 
powers  should  be  vested.  The  actual  effect  of  the 
proposed  legislation  on  production,  handling  and  dis- 
tribution appears  to  be  of  less  interest  to  some  mem- 
bers than  the  effect  upon  the  political  futures  of 
the  leaders. 

It  is  certain  '■hat  some  kind  of  food  control  will 
result  and  that  control  will  rest  largely  with  a  few 
officials.  What  those  officials  will  do  with  the  broad 
powers  given  them  will  depend  upon  their  own 
calibre  and  their  knowledge  of  all  factors  affecting 
production  and  distribution  of  food.  The  objection 
is  made  that  they  will  have  greater  powers  than  has 
cver  been  given  a  similar  ])ody  in  this  country.  But 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  they  will  be  deal- 
ing with  a  class  of  commodities  that  affects  all 
classes,  and  at  a  time  when  that  class  of  commodities 
is  in  a  most  critical  condition.  They  will  make 
some  mistakes,  but  the  results  of  mistakes  will  come 
quickly.  Cause  and  effect  will  be  closely  associated, 
and  with  all  classes  of  people  so  vitally  concerned, 
there  will  be  a  most  powerful  check  upon  every 
aetivitv. 

We  fail  to  see  how  farmers  can  suffer  from  such 
control.  They  will  suffer  from  mistakes  and  blunder- 
ing administration.  But  the  needs  of  the  country 
are  too  urgent  to  permit  blunders  to  continue.  The 
present  scarcity  of  food  products  is  so  directly  the 
result  of  low  returns  to  the  farmers,  the  result  of 
farm  labor  going  to  other  and  better  paid  industries, 
the  result  of  a  let-duwn  in  farming  because  expansion 
did  not  jiay,  that  there  can  be  but  one  reme<ly.  The 
food  control  body,  whatever  its  make-up,  will  have 
but  one  primary  ta.sk:  The  encouragement  of  the 
greatest  jxissible  jiroduction  of  food  jiroducts  and 
the  putting  of  those  products  at  the  disposal  of 
consumers  and  the  government  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price.  The  only  possilile  way  to  increase  produc- 
tion is  to  make  th_'  products  of  the  farm  pay  the  cost 
of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Any  effort  to 
control  which  fails  in  this  will  fail  in  its  primary 
td>ject;  and  such  failure  will  wipe  out  the  controllinsr 
body. 
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Th>e 


tien  »f  ttie  Irw.  T1i«re  were  491  samples  5c;  wheat  an*  buckwheat,  «c;  «ye,  8c;  consult   the   apeeileatioa*  which   have 

of  ioeds  received  and  323  samples  aaa-  beans,  10c     A  miiumuju  rate  cf  $2.50  beeu  issued  on  the  varioos  pr»duets  to 

lyzed   and  the    report   says   "an   aver-  per  h««r  is   suggested  for   euttiag   en-  be  needed.     Copies  of  the  specifications 

Uneonfirme*    Appointments.    —    T»e    ^      ^^  ^^  results  obtained,  upon  both  silage.  may   be   obtained   from   the    State   De- 

factioaalism    which    has    raged   at    the    p^^^jj  ^^^  special  samples,  showed  that  Vacation  Ru.sh  Begins. — The  volume  partment    of   Agriculture   at   the   State 

Capitol  ever  since  the   inauguration  of    ^-^^   various  kinds   of   seeds  being   sold  of    vacation    travel    promises    to    break  Houpc,  Trenton.     The  feeding  of  38,001) 

Governor    Brumbaugh    has    taken    an-    ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^jj  g^^ove  the  staad-  all  previous  records.     The  steam  roads  soldiers  and  11,000  horses  is  the  task  to 

other  form   and   it   is   now   for   the   su-    ^^  ^^   purity    required"  all  began   doing  a  heavy  business   the  be  n>et — L. 
preme    court    of    Pennsylvania    to    act.        New    Assessment    Law,— J 


A    bill    ap-    last    Saturday    in    June,   and    the   rush 


rries  Plentiful. — Home-grown 
score,    berries  are  in  our  northern  markets  now. 


NEW  JERSEY  CROP  REPORT— JULY 


Governor    Brumbaugh    has    refused    to  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^j,^   governor  provides   that  continues, 

recognize    the    factional    action    of    th£  .^   counties  between   20,000  and   50,000  Strawbe 

Senate   in  declining  to   confirm  his   ap-  ^  ^jation,  which  number  over  a  score,  berries  are 

pointees.     In   like    spirit    he   has    reap-  ^j^^,    assessjuents  are  made  the  proper-  The     recent    warm    days    caused    such        Following  is  a  summary  of  crop  eor- 

pointe<l  eight  men  on  whom  the  upper  record    must    contain    not    only    the  rapid    ripening    as    to    bring    the    price    respondents'  estimates  for  New  Jersey 

branch  of  the  legislature   withheld   ap-  ^^^^  ^^  owner  and  acreage  but  of  ad-  dowu  $2  per  crate.                                           on  July  1.    Figures  indicate  percent  of 

proval.     The  governor  has  reappointed  joining  owners.  Buy  Jars  Now, — The  Cornell  College    condition   compared    with    normal: 

as  secretary    of  agriculture  Charles   E,  (.            Improved,— According    to    re-  of  Agriculture  warns  honsewives  to  buy        Wheat,  83;  oats,  91;  rye,  91;  hay,  77; 

Patton,  of  Clearfield,  who  was  rejected  ^^^^    ^^    Department     of    Agriculture  their    jars    for    canning    now,    so    that    pasture,  75;  corn,  89;  potatoes  (white), 

by  th«   Senate.     It   was  believed   that  jj,i„   g    jj^ve    improved    in    regard    to  dealers    may    know    something    of    the    gg.      g^^eet      potatoes,      85;      tomatoes 

Mr.  Patton   would  be   chosen   as  seere-  ^,j,^j^*    g^m^  potatoes,  beans  and  oats,  amounts  needed.  So  far,  prices  are  not     (early),    84;    peas,    94;    cabbages,    91; 

Ury  in  event  that  the  governor  signed  ^j^^    production    of    potatoes    i«    "war  much  abov-  the  usual,                                    onions,  90;  field  beans,  88;   apples,  75; 

the  bill  creating  a  salaried  commission  „^^^^^,,   j^   the    cities   and   towns   is  Greatest  Hoard  of  Gold.— The  govera-    paafti,.e,     90;    pears,    65;    blackberries, 

of    agriculture,    which    would    mean    a  ^        .ted  to  result  in  a  crop  of  at  least  mem  officials  beUeve  that  the  greatest    rap«berries,  90;             

new    commission,    but    Ih-.    Brumbaugh  50  ,x»0,000  bushels.  hoard  of  gold  ever  stored  in  one  place    auction,  85. 
declined  to  wait  and  defying  the  Pen-  Rpp^rt    on    Fairs— There    is    an    en-  is    in    the    assav    office    in    New    York, 
rose  influence  named  all  of  the  men  re-  g^^aging  outlook  for  agricnltural  pro-  Over    $765,000,000    in    English,    French 
jected    and    gave    notice    that    he    was  jy^^g    j^^    the    fairs    this    year.      The  and  AnMrLcaa  coin*  is  the  anKwint  as- 
ready  to  meet  the  test.     It  is  assumed  ^^^^^    offered    in    premiums    for    pro-  sembled  to  meet  war  billa.-^. 
that   refusal  0/  the  auditor  general  to  ^^^^  .^  |i87,2^.6t>  against  $108,186.65 
honor  requisitions   of   men   reappointed  .^   ^^^^                ^^^   ^^^   track    offer- 
will  lead  to  mandamus  proce^ings  and  |^       ^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  $127,299.88 
^peal    to    court.  _  Meanwhile   the    sal-  J^^j    $118,425.56    paid    last    year.— 
aries  of  the  men  involved  wHl  be  heW  g^amilton,  Harriaburg,  July  9. 

up  and  state  work  may  be  interrupted.  *_ 

How  far  the  situatioo  will  lead  in  its  vrxTr  vrvDV  MnTCC 

various   ramifications   no    one   can   say,  IxLW    lUKK  INUlLo 
Work    Going    Ahetad. — The    work    <d 


strawberries,  total  pro- 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


Remarks. — Reports  from  correspond- 
ents indicate  an  increasing  scarcity  of 
farm  labor.  Labor  conditions  are  poor 
in  outlying  sectiens  but  better  near 
cities.  More  help  will  be  needed  during 
harvest.     Hay  aad  pastare  remain  be- 

low  normal,  practically  no  gains  having 

Bob  Veal.  —  The  State  Board  of  bee"  made  during  the  "last  month,  Vege- 
Health  has  detjided  to  inaugurate  a  tables  improved  during  June.  Apfle 
eampaign  throout  the  state  against  the  and  pear  conditions  are  much  below 
practice  of  slaughtering  calves  for  food  normal.  Blight  has  appeared  on  apple 
purposes  under  four  weeks  of  age,  in  ^-n^  T»raT.  Reports  i-ndicate  a  light  set 
,.;„i„«;«„   ,^4^  +v,»  c^.-oTia-i  I'Ti^i.  iT-^oT'      m        ^-..^     — -.i_     — v:_    injury    and    a 

onditi'Ons  are 
poor  in  the 


farm     advisory     service     revived     and  Ion  has  conducted  a  work  for  the  farm-  estiblishraents    constantly.      It    is    ex-  

State    College    and   farm    bureaus    will  ers  that  has  never  before  been  equalled  pected    that    prosecutions    will    result  meetoW  CALENDAR 

haniHe    this   line   hereafter.      Consider-  in    the    state.      He    has    instituted   the  from    the   campaign     one    case   already  fam  «BEmwt  ua^^ 

able  inspection  work  is  being  done  in  aa«t:oa    sale    system    of    disposing    of  having  been   referred   to   the  Attorney  c«iler«ce.  Sut«  Ollegt^ 

the  field  by  agents  of  the  department,  farm    and    garden    produce    with    much  General's    department.      It    is    possible    p;|^7i^"=^  i^^  ,  1^ 

notably  in   regard   to   footis  and   feed-  success.     He  has  helped  the   dairymen  that  the  State  Board  wiUa^  the  next        ^icyon  Park  Grance  Picnic.  PitmaB.  S.  J, 

ing  .tilffs.    The  governor  wiU  this  week  in   many   ways   and   has   proved   again  egislature  to  repeal  the       Bob  Veal       Aup^st  8-10 

act  on  appropriations  and  it  is  believed  and   again   that    the   producer   can    get  law.    It  is  admitted  by  officials  that  xts   <^J^'^^>  /J  ^^^^ 

that  he  wall  reduce  them  by  $4,000,000,  moru  for  his  goods  and  still  allow  the  enforcement  is  difficult,  and  it  has  been       farmers'    FieM    l>«y.    X.    J.    Exp«r««nt 

If  he  would  trim   off  varies   hospital  ultimate  consumer  to  pay  less  for  them  stated  that  thj-re  is  no  scientific  justi-   ^^^^>J2\l'^^'i;,^^,,i■'i^^^^'^\t 

appropriations  the  state  could  get  idoag  by  cutting  out  a  multipb^city  of  middle-  ficaUon   for   the   statute.  s<|SS^7  s"  Exhibu.   bo  e      ..       , 

without    the    direct    inheritance   tax.  men.     The  original  Wicks'  bill  was  so        State   Farm.   —   Governor   Edge   an-   ^^  y^    g^^,   p^,    Syracuse,    N.    T, 

State  Hunting  Labor.— Agents  of  the  evidently  a  bill  for  dealers  and  middle-  nounees    that    the    state    is    hoping    to    September  10-15.  Waterloo    la. 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus-  men  that  it  killed  itself.     The  present  clea-   at   least   $10,000   this   year   from       ^a^     Cattle     Congresa.     \s  ateri.0.    la. 

trv  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  men  bUl    was    designed    to    take    its    place,  the  r.ew  state  farm  at  Annandale,  which   *^^i,„,  '^^^  gj^,  Columbus.  0..  Oct*- 

for  harvest  wt>rk  thmont  the  state.  In  but    retains    many    objectionably    fea-  is  bei^  operated  by  young  men  from   ^.r  i9-27.  Ex««itk«.     Swlnrfel*. 

a  number  of  instances  the   factory  in-  tures  of  the  first  bin,  one  of  w-hich  is  the     Rajwaj     Eeformatory        This     is   ^,f^''*^^^l^^_..^^^'''^     Spxin^e.t. 

spectors    have    been    making    it    their  the  sanctioned   combination  of  dealers,  ground  held  by   the   state   for  hospital   ^^'■^^'^^^^^^^^^^    iHiry    S6»m,    PoxtlAni 

busi-.ess  to  urge  workers   in   mills   and  both  individuals  and  corporations.  The  purposes  in  Hnnter(lon  County,  and  was     ore.  Xov.   16-23. 

similar  places  to  take  a  couple  of  weeks  Governor   intimates   a   possibility  of   a  eonverted    into    a    farm    to    experiment 

off  and  work  in  the  fields.     Just  what  special    session    of   the    Legislature    to  with  the  state-use  system  for  prisoners  ^^   ^^^   ^^^g   jgg^j. 

su-ceas   thev   will   have   remains   to  be  enact    further    legislation    along    these  or    inmates    of    penal    institutions.      A  

seen  as  the  lure  of  high  wages  is  strong  lines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  nothing  further  total _  of  ?22   acres  are  now  un(Jer  cul-    ^  ,^        19 

in  the  city  and  in  spite  of  the  necessitv  will  be   done,  as   the    more   legislation  tivation.     The  young  men  working  the    comments  and  Qaeria— 

of    having    people    work    in    the    field's  we    get    on    the    market    question    the  farw  are  on  their  honor  and  there  has  DWiaiw    ol    cr»p     Protecting    «<ffed 

this   y«ir%heri    have    not   been    many  worso  off  the  farmers  a^nd;he_consum-  ^^  Jr.,\?.rj^PL:'!!2:.t..„  ,  n.n    Ter^\l^^^^:^.^V^V.V.V.y.-.--   i| 

Vinter  Use 30 

20 

get  hands  are  rather  impeded  bv  fail-  the     politicians     prevented     from     tne  mirmg  jaay  ana  june.     -»i«n7  or  ^^e'^  ;j— ■;  ^^^-::"  ,\\\\\\\\\\: 20 

ure  of  farmers  to  co-operate.  start       The   new  law  provides  for  ten  were  absent  from  school  for  days.  One  jg^eV    Registration   Fees   Change    20 

Quail   Save    Potatoes.- According    to  commissioners.  It  takes  over  the  duties  of  the  bases  upon  which  the  state  ap-  Editorial 

som(!  reports  received  here,  quail  have  of    the    present    State    Department    of  portions   the   money   to   school   districts  Fa^  !*"«    • ;;  W 

bee.i     the     means     of     ridding     potato  Agriculture,  the    Department   of   Foods  for  their  maintenance  is  spon  the  days  \Z^^^'::^'^\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\  .\ , . .  2A 

patches  in  a  number  of   sections  from  and     Markets,      the      Department      ol  attendance  of  the  pupis.     A^hether  the  Kee,.  Up  the  Agitation   24 

potato  bugs.     The  quail  have  been   re-  Weights    and    Measures,    and    so    much  boys  who  worked  on  the  farnas  can  be  Market   Co^^iaiu    2J 

Jorted  as  very  numerous,  especially  in  of  the  Department  of  Health  J»s  relates  credited  legallv  with  school  attendance  ""^^^  ^\^'^^^- -\\\\\\\\\  \\ 

districts  where  thev  were  liberated  last  to  cold  storage.     The  terms  of  office  of  is  the  interesting  question  which  many  ^^^^^  ^  p^i^^   . .  / 04 

year  and  farmers  who  closed  their  farms  the  board  of  Commissioners  vary  from  of  the  local  seh(>ol  boards  are  now  ask-  Horticnltnre 

to    iinnting    last    year    sav    thev    have  one    to    ten   years.     The   Governor   ap-  1°?- ^Jhe  (question  has  been  put  up  to  Apple  Thiimmff  Pay.   2* 

heard  the  birds  frequently.  points    the    fi'rst    board,    and    as    their  the  State   Boanl   of  Education,     There  Car^oJ  ^u^J/'-t^-- -y-;;;  ;;;•;• -;  || 

Codes    in    Hand,   -   Governor  Brum-  term  3  expire  the  Legislature  elects  the  are    some   differences    of   opinion   as   to  ^Cl^^rurt  No,e»- 

baugh  has  three  codes  on  his  desk  for  new  members.     The  Board  has  the  ap-  whether  these  pnpils.  all  over  14  vears  Tobacco  extracts  at  !K>»e  22 

action  this  month,     Thev  are  the  town-  pointment  of  officers  and  employe^*,  and  of  age,  can  be  marked       present.        It  arauehoM 

ship    code,    which    brings    together    all  also  appoints  a  Commissioner  of  Agri-  has  been  pointed  oiit    that   they   might  tan    La>^^  .  ^ -\ 

of  the  laws  relative  to  such  municipal  culture  and  a  Commissioner  of  Mark(^ts  be  ,;redite(l_  with  being  under  vocation-  J^.^^^cT.^d  t%e;" !  l! ! ! !  i::: ! !  ^  29 

sub-divisions;     the     dog     code,     which       Bailroads  Cut  Trains.— The  New  \  ork  al    instruction    when    working    on    the  v^geiable  Drying 29 

makes  license   and   similar   regulations.  Central   Railroad   on   July   1   withdrew  farms.      ,    ^  ^     ,       ^_  v     1      «  ,    .      J^  ^****^ 

especially  with   regard   to   the   country,  between  90  and  100  trains  on  it.^  lines.         Nrrmal    Schools.—State     school    offi-  Preacher  Jordan  K^Js^u-ers 17 

and  the  *fish  code,  which  assembles  the    mostly    locals    ruuiiing    »^^tat^  .J^^*;    TJ.^i'l''-"^.*l'!!  !-!^L';'  .^^^^^^  Color  Krep:ng_  . .,    .  ^^^ 26 

23 

26 

26 

^^tfl  T.ettarm 

""inspection'Resnlts,— The  Department  and    to   others    increased,    in    many    in  point    out    that    of    1,786    teachers    in  Harri^burp  Xot,  ^- 

of    Agriculture    has    issued    re'ports    on  stan(es    fr.i.,ht     trains    W\n^    con.-.li-  rurnl    schools     74.0    percent    liav.^    had  ]^-X^^^^^{:^^\^\i:^ 

the  fertilizer,  lime  and  seed  inspections  dated.     The   roads   are   trying  to  draw  relatively  httle   or  no  triiiuuig.       Chil-  ^,,^.^  ,K,tato(-,  Codes  in  hand.  Inspcc- 

for   1016      There   were   SOO  samples   of  heavier    loads    so    as    to    conserve    the  dren  m  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  ,50,,    results     Xew    assessment     law. 

ferHli/er;   received   and   6^n   were   ana-  .upplv    of    frei-ht     cars.       The    trains  same    skillful    teaching    as    city    chi^-  ^^-;^^^-^r,r"''' ^""''" '"""''""^'  -^-^ 

Ivzed       There    were    2f)6    .omplete    fer-  uill  be  loaded   10  percent   in   .^xcess  of  dren."   says   th.weport    of  the  simoy,    ^ew  ^rVev  NoiV'- 

tiliMff     Concerning    the    analvses,    the  marked   capacitv.   and   half-loaded   car<  It    is    recommended    tli;it    -tron;.%    virUe  b^,,   ^,;„,     s;a;c    f.irm.    Sclwol    .ippro- 

rei.ort    of   Chief   Chemist    Kellogg   savs  will  not  be  hauled,     Perish.able  frei^rht.  dej.artments    of   rural    edne.ttion   be   es-  priat ion     Normal    schools    Farm    i-ro-       . 

that     the     "overaurcs"     h.ive     greatly  livestock,  etc.   will   be    accepted   when  t.bhshed    at    the    earliest    date    in      he    ^^^^^;^\;^;:L ■" 

exceeded    the    deficiencies^    "indicating  maximum   bads    are    carried,      A    week  difT(<'-ont    normal    .schools    to    meet    tnc  nvw  market  bill.  Railro.ids  cut  trains, 

tin*-   llic   7innufTc*urers  as   a"  rnl"   have  niro   11  6"9   c^rs  were   «:t.Tnding   on   sid  situ.ition.  New  throshi;!?   prices   tixed.   Vacation 

Jl;n-.:!h.-dX"   amo^;"  Tf  'plant    food  i'n'g.   of  tiie   latter  mad.   waiting   to   be         Farm    Products    for    Army.-^Vn    a.-  n.h    j-in.     S,r.w..rrJ.s    plent.fu 

whi(h  thev  guaranteed  to  glle  iu  these  unloaded.     The   curtailment    of  passen-  peal  is  ma.le  for  farmers  near  ^\  rights-  »J'^_^,^,I^»  ,,^;^°    -^^  i^,^,,»      « ^    ^. 

brand.  of"fertili/crs  represented  l>v  the  .rer  trains  will  save  about  10.-,0n0  tons  town,  Burlington  County,  the  site  of  the  notes 

samples.  • '     The  Y.ro  report   cove/s  the  of  ccnl  per  yesr.            .                               ^  enm,,  for  the  draf     army    ^^  P-^v  pr^;  5»|;-,  «^«|;;  J.r^l^r^minmV  \V.\\:.:   sS 

first    ve.ir's    operation    of    the    lime    in-        Xew    Threshing    Prices    Fixed.— The  duce   for   the   nrm\.       I  lie    \\.nr   iuparr  story  and  Poetry 

spec* i'on  law  and  ISS  samples  were  sent  thre^hermen    of    Central   New   York    at  men^   at   \\.nshingtou  will  ask   for  bids    ..jeau's   Way" ....   2S 

in     16:?    beiu'    an.alvze.L      It    is    stated  a    meeting   iu    Auburn    adopted    a   new  on  the  materials  needed   for   fo.nl.  and    "The   T^vin    Ballots'-  _         (Poem)  23 

thar    in    main-    cases    guarantees    were  schedule    of    prices    to    take    effect    in  the    State    Department    of    Agn.nilture  oonccstion  of  WK Tk  Henres.  T,„Tl- 

not  met,  but  "that  was  more  or  less  ex-  Cavuga    Countv    as    follows:    Oats,    4c  point?  out  that  all  those  who  desire  to  ^..  „io„.  pie».  Lickin;;  disease.  Bloody 

pected  as  it  wae  the  first  vear  of  opern-  pc^  bushel;   barlev   ind   miTcd   grains,  sell  supplies  to  the  government  shonld         miik   ludigestioa.  Weakness 3i 
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THRESH  THE  FARQUHAR 
WAY 


Our  celebrated  principle  of  separation 
has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  fifty  years 
service.  Requires  but  minimum  operat- 
ing power,  yet  threshes  out  all  kinds  of 
grain  without  loss  of  seed. 

The  Farquhar  Rake  Separator  as  illus- 
trated is  a  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  who  docs  his  own 
threshing.  Easy  to  handle,  strong  con- 
struction, with  ample  separatinff  and 
cleaniripr  facilities.  For  merchant  thresh- 
inir.  the  Farquhar  Vibrator  equipped  witn 
Self  Feeder,  Wind  Stacker.  Weigher  and 
Loader,  stands  supreme. 

Full  story  of  the  different  Farquhar 
outfits  is  interestincly  told  in  special 
new  Thresher  Catalogue.  This  book 
mailed  free  to  errain  erowers  on  request 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. ,  Bor  546 ,  Y«rk,  P«. 

Other  Farquhar  Tool* 
EoKioes  and  Boilers  Potato  Diggara 

Sawmill*  Grain  Onlla 

immiiiiiiirm 


PennspWania  Farmer                    '  '"'^  "'  ''"• 

they  will  have  a  Bopply  of  green  food  stances  these  seem  to  he  in  th©  lead, 
all  the  time.  Rape  is  a  very  good  The  addresses  which  were  given  in  the 
plant  to  grow  in  the  poultry  yard;  it  afternoon  by  Mr.  Ballard,  of  Philadel- 
must  be  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  phU,  Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Connecticut 
(the  yard  to  protect  the  plant  until  it  Experiment  Station,  and  Prof.  Lewis, 
has  reached  a  highth  of  a  foot.  Another  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  who  is  con- 
plan  that  gives  good  satisfaction  to  ducting  the  experiment,  were  all  main- 
many  is  to  have  two  yards,  one  of  ly  on  the  subject  of  breeding  for  lay- 
In  the  matter  of  free  range  vs.  con-    wh'.ch  is  used  for  fowls  while  the  other  ing-      While    these    men    have    done    a 

finement,  the  experiment  stations  have    is  producing  some  green  crop.     In  this  great  deal  of  work  along  this  line,  all 

proved    the   following   facts:    For  best    ymy  the  eoU  in  the  yard  will  be  kept  agreed   that   the   question   is  no*   ^""7 

results    in   egg   production,   yarding   is    fairly  sweet  and  pure. — W.  F.  Purdue. 

better    than    free    range,    which    is    a  

hindrance  rather  than  a  help;  too  much  MAKING   THE   HEN   BOOSTS 


jBly  14,  IMT. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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TAEDINO  VS.   TREE   EAHGB 


7^^ PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


OOlaDllVCt^IirSf  orSILO  cuttino   I 


energy  is  wasted,  and  this  means   not 
onlv  a  waste  of  food  but  a  curtailment 


The  old  style  hen  roost  usually  con- 

of  egg  production.  The  farm  flock  that  gigted  of  a  series   of  poles  built  from 

goes  at   random   too    much    either   gets  ^jjg  flpop  jq  ^\^q  ceiling  of  the  hen  house 

too  fat   or   too  poor— neither   a  proper  jy^g  ^  ladder.      This   kind   of   roosting 

condition.  equipment  is  frequently  found  on  farms 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  prov-  ^t  this  time.     It  has  two  faults  which 

ed    that    for    quick    growth    of    young  g^g  ^f  importance.     In  the  first  place 

stock  free  range  is  the  thing,  as  it  is  ^he    hens    often    fight   for    the    highest 

necessary  that  the  muscles  be  develop-  perch  and  there  is  more  or  less  strife 

cd.      Especially    in    producing    future  every  night  at  roosting  time.     This  is 

breeders,  free   range  gives  them  quick  ^ot  conducive  to  the  best  egg  records. 

maturity    and    they    are    all    the    more  jjj  ^j,g  second   place   the  droppings   ac-      ^  .        ,  ,  ,  o.         i.i. 

hardy   for   it.     In    the   case    of  broiler  cumulate  on  the  floor  and  contaminate    ^^^-^^.^^  ^''J^  «°«^  ^^y"''     ®^°*'"    J' 

raisirg,  however,  range  must  bo  given,  ^^  grea  that  should  be  fairly  clean  and    experiment   is   to   run   three   years   the 

*.!  „   -»,/.o»=   ™»rtwo   tnn  innWv      For  j      -xi.   i-xx       •        v  i.   1.1.     1.  intcrcst  and  value  will  increase,  as  it 

or  the   carcass   grows  too   lanKy.     ror  covered  with  litter  in  which  the  hens       ,.,     .  ,    ,,        .^  :,  , 

t.^^A,-,„^„^  ^f  flncii   ?n   m-xr\coi  phickpns  .  x.  •  11     J     •        i.t,        •        Will  show  whcthcr  the  good  layers  can 

tenacrncss  or  llesn   in  marKci   cnicKtus  g^^  scratch,  especially  during  the  win-  .  .  "  , 


understood  and  desired  results  are 
not  certain  to  follow.  They  agreed 
also  that  there  are  few  if  any  in- 
variable rules  for  selection  by  physical 
ex  a  T.i  nation. 

The  highest  production  for  the  eight 
months  just  closed  was  made  by  a  pen 
of  White  Leghorns,  No.  88,  which 
totals  1610  eggs  for  the  10  hens.  The 
high  hen  is  a  Barred  Plymouth  Bock 
in  pen  No.  1.  She  laid  222  eggs  in  240 
days. 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  farmers 
and  poultrymen  to  make  a  visit  to  this 
plant;  especially^  at  the  time  of  a  field 
day,  and  see  what  is  being  done  in  the 


Works  in  anj 
kind  ot  soil.    Cuts 
•Ulki— doesn't  pull  like 
other  cmtcrs.*Mutfl>  no  lUiwirr 

Cuts  Four  to  Sev«n  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  l*,^'  ;>«  •«>« 
Farmer  "ays:  Oct.  1«,  lyl6.    Gentlemen: 

Ha™ ester  worked  very  5>'^^'^->''"">;v^T^.^nnc^'f» 
from  15  to  IP  ft.  h  gh  and  we  i-ut  oboot  oO  ncresTor 
BiMarc  without  .l.lay  Youi-s  truly.  Brookwood  tanas. 
New  York.  M.  Y..  k.  H.  Uobcrts,  Suj-t. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  (or  booklet  and  circultrs  lelline  all  about  thli 
labor-savine  machine:  also  containine  testimonials 

OJ  m.nv  use*.    Send  for  «'■!». ii-^oU-- a «v"* 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPAHV 

Oepi.  ii  Lincoln,  mi«ol» 


BAGS 

Why  not  get  full  value  for  empty 

baR.s? 

One    of   our   customers     received 

$5  0    for    what    he    thought    was 

worth   $2  5.     Write  for  our  price 

list. 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT'S  SONS^ 
1  04  Callowhill  Street,  Phila, 


30%  More  Fall  Wheat 

^^((&ti3v»«k^  One  farmer  writes:   "Yotjr 

^flgg^MsSCt  Sheep's    Head    Pulverized 

AR^f^^BSM        Sheep  Manure  gave  30  per 
^fy^^mit,.       ^H^  cent  increased  yield    over 

barn  manure  on  worn-out 
land."  Dropped  with  ferti- 
KMlizer  attachment.      Rich  in 
'•-■K  v  4  '^^^       nitroRen,  phonphoric   acid 
'i'.  v.i.l-^^&Ji^^Hr       and  potash.    Also  add«  hu- 
mus.    Kor  all  field  crops, 
V'SPHMI^'  meadows,    lawns  and  crar- 

-h!S-  ^SSro^  dens.       it  mate*  things 

j^^,    ,  o^  grow.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL  GUANO  COMPANY 

8M  RIVCR  STRCCT  AMKOW*.  ILLINOIS 


yarding  is  always  to  be  preferred.  In  ^^^  .^^^  ^^  stormy  days, 
market  chickens,  too  much  exercise  rpjj^  ^n^^^  type  of  roost  is  built  on  a 
toughens  the  sinews,  and  the  flesh  of  platform  which  collects  the  droppings 
a  yearling  bird  is  tougher  than  that  j^^  night.  The  space  under  the  plat- 
of  a  two-year-old  yarded.  This  is  ^^^^  -g  covered  with  clean  litter  and 
specially  so  where  corn  has  been  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^g  house  as  clean  as  possible 
principle  diet.  the  most  successful  poultry  breeders 
When  reference  is  made  to  yarding  ^^^^  ^  practice  of  cleaning  the  drop- 
it  should  be  understood  that  generous-  ^j^^  boards  every  day. 
sized  runs  are  meant,  and  not  the  small  Roosts  should  always  be  removable 
enclisures  such  as  found  on  city  lots.  ^^  enable  the  poultryman  to  protect 
Then  yarded  poultry  must  be  well  tak-  ^j^^  f^^^jg  ^^^^  j^-^pg  ^^^  Yicc.  Mites 
en  care  of.  They  must  be  regularly  ^^y^^^^  congregate  in  the  cracks  and 
fed,  must  be  made  to  exercise,  the  grpvices  around  the  roosts  seriously  re- 
houses must  be  kept  clean  and  every-  ^^.^  poultry  profits.  If  the  roosts  are 
thins  possible  done  for  their  comfort,  removable,  it  is  possible  to  thoroly 
!  Many  poultry  yards  are  mere  enclos-  gp^^^^.  ^^^  eliminate  the  mites.  We 
j  sures  in  which  the  fowls  are  kept  pris-  f,jj^  j.^^^  two-by-threes  make  the  most 
I  oners,  with  nothing  to  do  but  stand  satisfactory  roosts.  The  upper  edges 
I  around  and  learn  vices,  such  as  egg-  ^^^  planed  round  and  smooth,  making  a 
eating  and  feather-pulling.  The  ideal  comfortable  perch.  The  hen  that  is 
poultry  yard  is  the  yard  that  is  large  roosting  in  the  open  will  select  a  round 
enough  and  well  supplied  with  growing  y^^-^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  j^  gj^^  j^  permitted  to 
things  in  spring,  summer  and  fall  so  ^.ijoose  her  own  roost.  The  planed  two- 
that  the  fowls  can  find  something  to  by.three  is  a  very  satisfactory  substi- 
do.     The   something  to  do   in  a  hen's  ^.^^.g 

life  is  to  hunt  for  food,  in  some  man-  ^^   ^^^j^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^  j^   sections   of 

ner.     If  the  poultry  yard  can  be  large  ^^^^^    ^.^j^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^   j^^j    j^^^ 

enough   to   be  a   grazing  ground,   such  r^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  hinged   to  two  cross- 

a   pasture   will   prove   as   profitable    as  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   crosspieces   are    hinged 

the  pasturage  for  the  larger  stock.    All  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  jj^^g^      ^yj^^,, 

of  our  common  fowls  are  great  consum-  cleaning  the  dropping  boards,  the 
ers  of  grass  aud  other  vegetables,  ^.^^g^g  ^^^  ^^  ^.^j^^^  ^^^  j^^^^j^^^  ^^ 
which  they  manufacture  into  a  high-  ^^^  ^^j,,^,^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^-^^^^  ^^^^^ 
priced  product.  It  is  therefore  evident  ^^^^  .^^j^^^  j^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^jj^^  ^^  ^^^ 
that  the  poultry  yard  that  is  large  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
enough  to  be  a  poultiy  pasture  will  be  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
profitable.  The  yard  must,  however,  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  lowered  on 
not  be  so  filled  with  fowls  as  to  per-  ^^^  dropping  boards.  Of  course  there 
mit  them  to  eat  the  grass  down  to  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  two-by- 
soil,  as  this  is  the  surest  way  of  kill-  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  .^.j^^^  ^^  ^^^  crosspieces  but 
ing  the  grass.  Overstocking  any  kind  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  drenched  with  kerosene  oil 
of  a  pasture  kills  it,  and  this  result  is  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  commercial  mixtures  for 
more  quickly  reached  with  poultry  than  pr^^(.^ti„g  ^^e  hens  and  there   will  be 


transmit  their  ability  to  the  second  and 
third  generations. 


MASH    OE    GRAIN,    WHICH? 


The  poultry  experience  of  the  young 
farmer,  who  describes  his  firs*^  summer, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  mine.     He  says  he  feeds 
a   good   dry   mash,   but    fails    to    state 
whether  or  not  he  feeds  anything  else. 
I   assume  that   he  feeds   scratch   grain 
also  but,  if  not,  I  didn't  know  people 
expected  hens  to  lay  on  dry  mash  alone 
— tbo  neither  do  I  know  but  that  some 
authorities    may    advocate    this.      The 
point   I  am  making,  however,   is   this; 
my  hens  didn't  lay  enough  to  pay  their 
board  bill  until   early   in  March,  when 
I    ran   out    of   dry   mash    and,    for   the 
present,  could  obtain  no   more.     I  had 
nothing    to    feed    except    whole    corn, 
while  my  hens  were  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing dry  mash  always  before  them.  To 
my  surprise  the  egg  yield  immediately 
increased  from  about  one  or  two  per- 
cent to  50  percent  and  the  50  percent 
yield  has  been  steadily  maintained  up 
to  date,  and  is  rising  just  at   present. 
The     exclusive    corn    diet    seemed    so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  continued   it, 
tho  T  am  wondering  a  great  deal  what 
may    be    the    correct    solution    of    the 
problem.     Is   not   dry    mash    beneficial 
for    laying   hens?      Was    mine    a    poor 
mash?    Had  I  previously  fed  too  heavi- 
ly?     Or    would    my    flock    of    dilatory 
layers  have  begun  laying  well  in  March 
anyv/ay? — Mrs.  Edith  Anderson,  N.  Y. 


KEEPINO  THEIB  COLOB 


The  pullet  that  moults  out  well  as  a 
hen,  that  is,  shows  as  good  quality  in 


The  O.  K.  Hoist  | 

Pa\'e8  time  and  I.alwr  In  | 

unloadlnKhay.OiKTaM^    . 

from  load.  Adaptahle  to   ! 

■S8,oil  or  steam  c'liKlnoB.   ■ 

.las  (lUlck  rctiini  drum.   I 

The  only   hoiHt  made  | 

with    automatic  brake.   | 

Price  Is  rlchl.  Write   | 

or  circulars.  ■ 

O.K.  CLUTCH  and 

MACHINERY    CO. 

Columbia,  Pa 


any   other  stock,  for   the   reason   that     ,^  ^^^    «  ^,  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^     color  of  plumage  as   when  she  was   a 

the  fowls  will  pull  the  stalks  of  grass  "      .  ,  .  ,  ^  P^Het,  is   more   valuable   as   a   breeder 

out  of  the  ground,  while  cattle,  horses,  '     '  y>  ^        '  than  if  she  shows  a  falling  off  in  quali- 


gro 
sheep   and   hogs   merely   eat   the   grass 
down   to   the  roots. 

T'sually  w^here  the  fowls  are  kept 
confined  closely  in  a  small  yard  they 
will  tramp  down  and  spoil  every  blade 


THE  INTERNATIONAIi  EOG-LAY- 
ING   CONTEST 


Awdv  with  DEADLY  POISONS 

f^AT  CPRN 

KILLS  RATS.  MICE  AND  GOPHERS 

iSi.    so-   a-.J  -'OO  .  .        ALL    DfcALBPS 


AC II  C— —  In  Callfornls  will  make  you  more 
dmall  rann  money  with  lesBwork  You  will  live 
lonaer  an<l  better.  Delldhtful  climate  Rich  soil  I-')w 
iSoS  EMy  terms.  Sure  profits  Hospitable  nelKhbom 
g2Sd"  roSds  («hQOlH  an<I  churches  "wrlt*  for  our  San 
S£?uto  vlliey  Ilfi/straV?! 'old.™  free.  (■  I.  Seajraves. 


tod?"cin)m7  ATASFBy.".  'i057  Ry.  Ex. 


Chicago. 


ty,  and  if  in  her  second  year  as  a  hen 
her  good  quality  is  retained,  her  value 
is  even  greater  as  a  breeder  than   the 

year  before,  since  she  has  shown  that 

A  field  day  for  poultrymen  was  re-  she  has  strong  retaining  qualities, 
of  growing  stufT.  A  plan  that  is  often  oently  held  at  the  plant  of  the  Inter-  which  is  a  very  good  feature  to  es- 
pracliced  in  order  to  avoid  this  con-  national  Egg-Laying  Contest  which  is  tablish  in  any  strain.  And  what  is  true 
dition  is  to  fence  off  one  end  of  tho  being  conducted  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  of  the  female  in  this  respect  is  also 
var.l  and  keen  it  in  grass  or  some  Many  poultrymen  were  present  and  all  true  of  the  male.  Too  large  a  percent- 
o'rowin"'  stuff  and  then  let  the  fowls  in  wer.-"  intensely  interested  in  inspecting  age  of  our  birds  fall  off  in  color  in  their 
it  everv  evcnin<»  for  a  short  time.  Then  the  plant  which  is  intended  to  throw  second  year,  which  shows  a  lack  of 
drive  them  back  in  the  other  part  of  'igbt  on  the  much  discussed  question  of  "staying  qualities"  and  they  are  not 
the  vard  as  soon  as  they  have  eaten  the  influence  of  heredity  in  egg-laying,  as  desirable  for  breeders  as  birds  that 
whar  thev  want  and  before  they  have  The  100  pens  and  yards  are  all  alike,  keep  their  color  to  an  older  age.  It 
had  time  to  tramp  it  down  and  dig  it  The  1000  hens  are  all  fed  the  same  and  is  a  fact,  however,  that  birds  showing 
up.  Just  keep  that  part  of  the  yard  treated  alike  in  every  way.  Many  of  this  trait  do  not  always  prove  good 
for  supplying  green  food  and  not  for  the  pens  are  from  flocks  which  have  breeders,  but  the  tendency  is  in  the 
running  in  any  longer  than  a  few  min-  been  bred  for  some  time  with  a  view  right  direction  and  should  be  encour- 
utes  each  day  or  evening.    In  this  way    to    egg-production,    and    in    mast    in-    aged. — C.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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PBEACHEB  JORDAN  FEEDS  MANY 
STEERS 


sold   they   received  corn.     He   realiees 

that  tankage  to  supplement  this  would 
make  cheaper  gains,  but  so  far  has 
neglected  that  point. 

One  might  think  that  with  such  a 
large  farm  and  such  a  large  num- 
ber   of    steers    to    feed    that    a    very 

large  force  of  men  would  be  employed. 

(Continued  from  page  1.)  But    Mr.    Jordan    realized    that    labor 

Texas  cattle,  fit  for  nothing  but  eaa-  wou'd  be  his  most  expensive  item  if  he 
nery.  You  could  have  fed  a  crib  full  had  to  hire  much  of  it,  therefore  he 
of  cjrn  to  them  aad  they  would  not  has  installed  as  far  as  possible  devices 
hav»?  become  fat."  However,  by  the  to  make  short  cuts  in  labor.  Only 
crossing  of  these  cattle  for  a  few  years  threj  men  are  employed  the  year  round, 
witb  pure-bred  Hereford  bulls,  a  cross  In  harvest  time  and  at  silo  filling  time, 
resulted  that  made  good  feeders.  Mr.  ©f  course,  extra  hands  are  employed. 
Jordan  when  selecting  the  lot  bought  in  feeding  the  steers  a  large,  one-horse 
the  progeny  of  young  cows  for  he  dump  wagon  is  used.  This  is  backed 
said:  "They  were  one  more  cross  near-  directly  under  the  silo  where  it  is  filled 
er  to  being  pure-bred."  and  hauled  to  the  different  feed  troughs. 

Since  this  was  probably  the  largest  A  tractor  is  used  on  the  farm  which 
lot  of  steers  ever  fed  by  any  one  man  the  farm  manager  said  would  take  the 
in  this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  be-    place    of    four    teams    when    preparing 


cause  of  the  manner  ia  which  they  were 
fed  and  handled,  a  widespread  inter- 
est was  developed.  So  Mr.  .Tordan  de- 
cided  to   have   a  Cattle   Feeders'   Day, 


the  land  for  crops. 

Before  h?  began  feeding  steers,  the 
crops  grown  were  the  regular  five-  or 
six-vear    Pennsvlvania    rotation.      Now 


patterned  after  the  ones  held  at   State  it  'n  modified  so  that  most  of  the  land 

College.     He  set  about  to  get  speakers  jg  in  com   for  two  years.     That   which 

and    to    advertise    the    meeting.      As    a  jg  jq  corn  only  one  year  is  followed  by 

result,  it  was  estimated  th.at  5,000  peo-  oats,  which   are  used   as   a   nurse   crop, 

pie  who  came  in  1,000  automobiles  and  Rye   follows  the  other  corn  after   it  is 

a  few  buggies  assembled  on  an  almost  cut    tor   the    silo.      The   rye   is    usually 


Here's  The  Best  Engine  I  Ever 
Made— IVIy  Patriotic  Prices   ^ 
Save  You  Big  Money!      r-    — 


Galloway  Saves  You  On  First  aiid 
Last  Cost  with  Best  Engine  Built 

Don't  be  fooled  on  the  engine  question.    Let  Galloway  post  yod 

on  the  secrets  of  engine  making  and  selling.    I'll  tell  you  somel 

enpine  facts  in  my  book  that  will  astound  you.  Learn  the  truth  about 
engine  clainns  an«l  know  all  about  heavy  weight  engines,  light  wetgbt, 
four  cycle  engines.  What  horsepower,  bore  and  stroke  mean.  Learn 
how  to  judge  engines.  Then  see  how  dealing  with  me  — Galloway  the 
maker — you  can  save  on  your  engine  and  get  the  type  exactly  suited  to 
your  needs.    Yoa  cannot  make  a  mistake  after  you  read  my  free  t>ook. 

It's  My  Masterpiece  Engine 

I  calUl  Aat  because  tint's  exactly  what  it  is.  It  luis  features  (exclasive 
features)^  that  nake  it  the  best  engine  ercr  made,  bar  none.  Point  f  or jpoint— 
part  for  part  —  it  excels  every  other  engine  1  know  —  and  I  know  them  all. 
Test  it— try  it— any  way  for  any  kind  of  work  —  tough  or  easy  jobs— and  you  II 
agree  with  me  tliat  my  masterpiece  engineisa  masterpiece  in  every  sense,  if  you 
pay  less  than  my  price  you  skimp  on  quality.  If  you  pay  more,  you  pay  loo  much. 

I  Guarantee  the  Biggest  Engine  Value  in 
tiie  World— Write  and  AsIc  Me  to  Prove  It 

Yes  sir,  the  best  ensriBe— quality  lor  quality  —  size  lot  size  —  power  for  power  —  at  the 
price.  That's  what  1  oiTer  ynu  in  my  Masterpiece  Sii.  And  I'U  jrJ»e  you  brand  new,  this- 
year  eDgine  impiovementi  that  are  exclusively  mine  — cannot  be  had  on  any  other  tnifine 
but  the  Galloway.  For  instance,  adjustable  bearines,  economy  carburetor,  valves-is-head, 
double  baU  goTeraoc,  water-cooled  cylinder  faead,  automobile- ETound  valyes. 

Power  Test  On  Your  Own   Farm 

But  you  don't  ka*e  to  take  my  word,  or  amyhody's  word.  You  can  try  my  Masterpiece 
Sis  on  youi  own  farm  ior  a  free  power  test  if  v.m  want  to.     Let  the  enriae— by  the  work 

it  does  for  you  —  decide  whether  you' 11  keep  it. 
Test  it  on  easy,  hard  or  medium  work.     It's 
all  the  same  ~  but  test  tliorouehly 
beioie  you  decide. 


perfect  day,  .Fuiu'  19,  to  see  the  cattle 
and  to  hear  the  spe.ikers,  especially  to 
hea'  Reverend  Jordan  tell  how  he  did 
it. 

Mr,  Bayard,  an  editor  and  broedfr, 
emphasized  breedinor  and  ;»ave  as  an 
illustration  the  high-grade  .Tordnn 
steer's  that  were  only  a  few  generntions 
removed  from  lonjj-horned  Texas  cattle. 
Professor  Tonihave,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Pennsylvania 
Statt  College,  gave  some  of  the  fallow- 
ing results  of  feeding  at  State  College 
for  several  years:  1.  Six  out  of  seven 
years',  cheaper  and  greater  gains  were 
secured  in  the  open  shed  than  in  an 
enclf  sed  barn.  2.  It  was  cheaper  to 
fee,;  steers  as  a  group  than  as  individ- 
uals. 3.  Cheaper  equipment  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  open  shed  than  in  the 
basement  barn.  4.  Tn  all  the  years 
of  experimenting,  the  cheapest  gains 
were  made  •where  silage  and  cottonseed 
meal  were  part  of  the  ration.  He  closed 
his  address  with  the  statement  "In  the 
future,  the  man  who  does  not  have  a 
silo  cannot  compete  with  the  man  who 
has  one." 

Reverend  Jordan  !n  h!«i  talV  said 
in  the  seven  years  of  feeding  oj^erations 
they  have  never  received  less  than  the 
market  price  for  the  products  of  his 
farm  when  they  were  fed  to  steers.  In 
speaking  of  his  present  bunch  he  said 
that  when  first  put  in  the  feed  lot  thoy 
received  heavy  feeds  of  silage  and  hav 
at  first,  with  very  little  grain.  Then 
as  the  steers  gained,  the  roughage  wa=^ 
decreased  and  the  grain  increased.  Tho 
grain  at  first  was  made  up  of  broken 
ear  corn  and  cottonseed  meal.  Now  at 
finishing  time  the  ration  is  made 
up  of  12   pounds  of  corn   meal   and   2\ 


seeded  about  October  10th  and  is  used 
as  ^  nurse  crop.  Wheat  is  not  grown 
at  al!  for  there  is  too  much  danger  of 
winter  killing  when  it  is  seeded  so  late. 


GET  THIS 

FREE  BOOK 

with  PatrwUe  Priets 

It  tells  everything  you  ought 
to  know  ihoat  engines.  How 
to  pick  them  out  and  why  you 
shonkl  dcmmnda  keaTy 
weight,  large  bore,  long  stroke 
and  k}w  speed.  It  also  ex- 
plains Galloway's  direct-to- 
yoa  plan  ol  seiliog  and  why 
it  means  you  get  your  engine 
■t  these  patriotic  prices  at  the 
time  wlten  thenation  is  calling 
ior  big  crops.  Write  foe  the 
book  today,  sure  I 

CHOICE   OF  FIVE 
BUYING  PLANS 

It's  easy  to  own  a  Galloway 
Masterpiece  Six  or  any  other  sire 
Calloway  engine.  My  fair  buying 
plans  give  you  the  terms  yoti  like 
and  a  power  test  on  your  farm. 
Send  tonight  for  this  book.  Learn 
these  engine  tacts,  and  facts  on 
Seinraton.,  Spreaders.  Tractors 
and  other  implements.  A  postal 
wiU  du.  We  ship  from  St.  Paul. 
Chicago,  Council  BluRs,  Kansas 
City  or  Waterloo  factories. 
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New   Farm 


THE  TVt'O  SILOS  ON  JORDAN  FARM. 

Rye  makes  a  fine  pruwth  and  most  of 
it   U   sold   as  a   cash   crop. 

Wltli  this  system  of  feeding  steers 
the  farm  is  now  producing  seven  times 
as  pjHch  as  it  did  ten  years  ago  and 
nearly  three  times  as  nuuh  as  it  did 
after  it  was  tiled  aud  lime  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  used.  Mr.  Jordan 
uses  some  commercial  fertilizer  yet  in 
the  form  of  about  five  tons  of  acid 
phosphate  yearly  to  balance  up  the 
manure. 

The  last  question,  ia  it  all  paying?  It 
certainly    is.      Mr.    .Jordan    said    there 
has  never  been  a  year  that  he  has  lost 
money  at  it.     He  has  not  yet  sold  the 
pounds'of'a  mixture  of  cottonseed  and    Present   bunch    of    steers    but    he    esti- 
oil  meal  daily  °^^**'^  ^^^^  ^^^^   *'*^'''  gained  450  lbs. 

No  mention*  has  been  made  of  the  ^ach.  Two  weeks  n-o  ho  was  offered 
ho<rs.  Ever  since  he  first  began  feed-  13  cents  a  pound  for  them.  Figure  it 
ing  «teers  Rev.  Jordan  has  had  hogs  out  for  yourself:  400-|Hmnd  steers  cost- 
following  steers.  At  first  fliese  were  ing  H  cents  per  pound  and  8oO-ponnd 
morj    or  less   nondescript    in    character    steers  celling  for  i:^  cents  per  pound. 


iHoffs"^"'*  Tankaffe^  Catalogue,  Just  Out! 

^  ^  OB  O       S     4(H)  inimpy-makfni!  {arms,   throiigliout  a  riozi 


5  Tankage    builds  big   frames  ^o  s 

E  carry  fattening.         Experiment  S 

E  station  reports  8how  that  tank-  s 

S  age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  s 

=  feed  for  hogs  and  growing   pigs.  = 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

■■  ia  carefully  •t^riliied,   especially    pre-  S 

2  pared  aDd  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  S 

—  money  mak*  ra  for  yon.  Buy  direct  from  ~ 

S  manufacturer  and  savo  money.    Pric«s  S 

S  on  request.  SS 

E  D.   B.  MARTIN  CO..     Philadelphia,  Pa.    E 

'illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllililllillllllli^ 


r  "FARMERS    -1 


■  Buy  your  Life  Instiranro  from  the  Corapary  that 

■  "owned  and  controllfil  by  Farmers  .and  CranKcrs. 

■  i^  '^enOorwdbylhe  Pen uuy  1  v anla  Sta te  Ci range . 

■  Write  for  partletifar.i  and  we  will  nenrt  you  free  of 
I  cliarge  a  copy  ut  uur  uranca  Album. 

\  Farmer*  and  Trader*  life  Insurance  Company 

■  T.  O.  YoanK,  PrcH.     Home  Offices.  Syracuse.  X.Y. 


4(H)  monev-maklni;  farms,  throughout  a  dozen  states. 
descnlH-<ria  <'(taU  v  Ith  i!lrc<tiiiiis  to  jicc  Iheni.  Tools, 
myciiiaorv  !l\i'sii>rk  and  i;r<)wlnK  cropH  iDclude<l  wtth 
nianv  to  scale  estates  (luieklv.  Ou  page  is  read  about 
u  home  farm  of  7U  arrec.'.t  nmm  hoi'sc.barn  ^Bd  poultrj' 
hou'ie  only  2  niilea  to  creamery  and  viilaee  for  SlOfH), 
wlih  *{(m<lown.  On  page  5  Is  a  nKiaey-maKer  ol  17.5 
acre.  h.)rderlrn.' bl?  lake,  elevation  nearly  L'Otrifeet.  10 
r«>()iu  house  with  tath.  2  fi.ratol;e«l  ctitiaKe^  large  bams, 
IS  iKals.  etc..  all  eolnc  for  ^,••noo.  with  $700  down. 
On  puKC'J"  there  In  a  1>)»  ».cre  farm  .with  twoaet.^  bwild- 
liM.'s.  that  had  an  Income  of  SU7(H)  lust  j-ear.  (  ity 
owner  Na\-s  sell  for  $40U0.  \\  rite  l«la>  for  your  tree 
copy  of  this  big  DC*  catalogue  of    live  farm  bi.rgalna. 

K    A.   STROL'T  FARM   At.ENCn". 
p^^    1765.        Land  Title  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


!  Gardener  and  Assistant 


CUTTER  AND  ENGINE  FOR  SALE 

One  3  H.  p.  MoTHC-ralrbjmks  Engine  runs  on  either 
gasoline  or  coal  oil  on  vvlieeis.  One  Cyclone  .><llo  t'ut- 
tff.  can  be  run  by  enirtne  above.  Both  cutter  and  en- 
gine have  N-en  u.'^ed  oulv  one  sea.son.fall  of  T'lfl,  &  then 
»nly  for  filling  2.s  ton  silo.  Kiizlne  cont  me  S70  whoU>- 
sale,  cutter  and  carrier  coBt  me  stiO.  Will  tikkc  $70  for 
both  F.  t).  U.  curs  Osccili  \\\\U,  V\.  ^ 
M.  C.  WlLLlA.Md.  <>Sci;oL.\  MILLS,        PA. 


Atarrled  or  single:  on  private  place  to  take  charge  of 
j  lawn,  flowers*  and  ■v^>KetabK•^l.  renuaneat  pofltlon  anti 
I  a  desirable  home.     State  e.\  iHirlen  ce.  ape  and  references. 

Apply   Bos  18.      Faatt>urK.    Clarlua    Cowity,   Penaa. 


We  have  active  demand  at  high  prices  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,   Poultry 

and  all   pr.Mluce.      Get   own   price  and   keep  lu 
touch   »llh  a  rood    market. 

GIBBS  &  Pros.,    325  N.  Front  St,  Philadelphia 


PIPE 


BeooDd  band.  Large  stock  all 
Flies  fuml.shed  with  new  threa.;i 
A  cuuptlugB.  Prompt  Bblpntenta. 
J.  F.  Grinith,    416  Mofer  SL.  Phili 


Best  Prices  Paid 


Pend  OS  your 
Calve;!.  I'oultry, 
Fancy   Fees  and 

Small  Fniit.?.  WM.  H.  COHEN  4  CO. 

329  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Ship    vour    DRF.SSF.D 
ARTHUR  H.  BONSOB, 

Philadelphia.  Penna. 


POri.TRY  and   EGCS  to 
Reading  Terminal  Market, 


Foi.»v^  T/A..  Cnla      Special    bargain:    191     acres  OakK^a  eoUectefl  anywlwre.   quickly T 

arni  ror  ►r'aie     smooth,  level  land;  1  l-imllC'*  *^CI7l»  reasonable.    Established   25  years  same  ad- 

of  county  seat;     S-room  house  an<l  all   nec<>aBjiry  out-  drees.     William  II.  Dodil.    87  Nassau  St..    New  York. 

buildings;    along  .State  highway ;    price    >W    uu  acre.  ,^______^_^^_______^^^_^_____^__ 

immediate  poanesdou. 

*'A^^^''  CHOLsE,                             tiETl  \.  HI.  Uti,   PA.  .•,iiiuiTiiiiiiiiMHiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi»iiriBicuiuiiiiuM.iiuiiiniiuiiiiiMmiiuiiM«unimiiuiitiimiunuimitr 


I  do  not  think  that  Preacher  Jonlan 

or  that  we 


but  it  was  not  long  before  ho  bo^n  to 

sec  tho  value  of  good  broo.liug  in  them  "   -cing   to   blow   up  soon 

as   well   as    the    steers.     So   two  roars  ^^i"  ^'^^'^  ^o  go  to  his  funeral.    He  says 

ago  he  bought  a  purebred  Duroc-.Tersey  tl»at    next   year    he   expects    to    double 

sow  and  today  nio.t  of  the  75  head  he  the    number    of    his    silos,    double    the 

has   in   the   feed  K)t  are  close   relations  capacity   of  his  shod^  and  feed   twice 

of   thi.,   sow.     As  yet  he  has   not   paid  as   n.any   steers.     That    does   not    look 

so    much    attention    to    the    di'tails    of  like  a  funeral.     Instead,  we  expect   to 

finishing  his  hogs  as  he  has  the  .steers,  attend   even   a   bigger    Cattle  FcH^dcrs' 

but    next    year   he    expects    to    start    to  Day  at  his  farm  next   v^ar. 

improve    ou    that    poiirt.     In    the    past — • 

the/    have    not    received    anything    ex-  You  can  brag  about   ymir  garden  all 

cept  the  droppings  while  in  the  feed  lot  •winter    if    ynn    have    your    cannc  1    evi- 

mnd  about  two  weeks  before  they  were  dence  on  the  dinner  table. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^'/.^e.  ^ouiT;;  'a^ 

ens.  Peoaa.  PotatoM  a  specialty.    Returns  day  soods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

BELBY  PBOUUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old   Reliable   Honae 
Daniel  McCaffray'a  Soni 
I2^«2S  Wakuk  M4f..  ntnfeHrib,  P*. 


:''ntHiriiim«iiiHiijiiiniiiHiii«ii:i 

-  jittjuiiUiMiui«NiiiMwniiiijMimiHiHi,«iitMHMiiiiiNnMtiiti;ti«tNniitiiiU'iafinM4«mMtiMr_  . 


Renew  your  subscription  to  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  The  Home  Farm 
Paper  for  Home  Farm  Folks. 


iiiHimi—wiyinMiiHiiumiti— lummmiiiuiiiiMmmii.;'.!  ■ 
iitiiii  iiiiMiMiniiMiniiiiiiiiiiitHniniiiMniniiiniiimimtiuHiiiiiiiiniiiiiittKinumiiiiiiiK 


WITHOUT 


00  Food,  Labor  or  loAistry 

Will  yoa  think  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  ail  land  values- 
justice  demands  their  u.se  for  National  Defctwe — lot  for  private 
&ain.     Tax  on  laud  valoeJ  alune  with  uo  other  taxes  whatever  will  provide  eutire  aonual  national 
udget—«renfiv*  billion  dollars.   Willforce  idle  land  into  use.    Increa.-iecroiw.   Stimulate  iuduatry. 
Reduce  taxes  for  ffS  %  of  the  people.     \\  ill  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  production. 
Booklet  fcM.     NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE.  Cincinnati.     Dcpt.  F 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


JEAN'S  WAY 

By  Freda  M.  Allen 


■  even    in    the    smallest    matter    did    not 
come  easy  to  her. 

"Well  then,  Jean,  the  first  thing  to 

do  will  be  to  get  something  to  eat.     I 

declare  I   don't    know   what  kind  of   a 

place  you  will  find  down  stairs." 

The  laughing,  chattering  group    that   "Think    it    over    first.   Manning,"    she  «(X'il    get   along   very    nicely,"   Jean 

had  motored  over  from  the  nearby  col-    had    slipped  away.     Content    with    this  replied,  "and  now  I   must  hurry  down 

lege   town   were   making  ready  to   start    decision   he  knew   he   must   be.  ^nd  get   to   work." 

back,  and  gayly  calling  to  Manning  Two  months  seemed  a  long  time  to  ^  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Turner 
Turner,  as  lie  stood  apart  a  little  way,  the  impetuous  youth.  Ellen  was  his,  pomiiig  into  the  kitchen  found  a  very 
talking  to  his  father.  must  be  his  anyway,  even  tho  his  fath-  ])usiness-like  person  in  a  blue  checked 
Tftlfand  broad  was  Manning  Turner,  or  disapproved.  Then  his  thoughts  jjingham  and  with  a  big  apron  tied 
and  altogether  good  to  look  upon,  turned  to  their  present  predicament,  about  '.er  waist,  busily  engaged  in 
thou;^lit  Ellen  Wilson  as  she  watched  Ellen  ran  quickly  up  to  her  room,  making  an  omelet.  Deftly  and  quickly 
liim  from  the  big,  gray  car.  She  also  threw  otf  lier  wraps  and  began  drag-  she  went  about  her  work,  and  soon 
thought  she  knew  wiiat  made  his  face  ging  out  suitcases  and  making  ready  there  was  a  dainty  tray  ready  for  Aunt 
so  stern  as  ho  took  his  place  by  her  to  pack.  But  instead  of  the  pretty  Hetty— and  Mr.  Turner  thought  he  had 
side.  Ellen  had  been  quick  to  notice  dresses  and  hats  and  all  the  dainty  never  tasted  such  dainty  omelet  or 
the  look  of  disapjtroval  iu  Mr.  Turner's  -Aai'drobe  that  she  had  gathered  to-  such  perfect  coffee  as  that  she  set  be- 
eves  when  she   had    mot  him   earlier   iu    gcthei    for  tliis  much   looked-forward-to  fore  him. 

tiie  day.     Manniui;   liad  told  him  much    visit  to  her  aunt  in  a  distant  city,  she  the  frown  on  Ruth's  face  faded  when 

and    often    of    Ellon's    charms — charms    choose    only    her    plainest    clothes    and  coming  from  school  a  few  hours  later, 

whiiii    had    caused    the    stern    old    man    }ier  shabbiest   suitcase.  she    entered  the    cheery   kitchen.    Wo.;- 

to    mark    her  down    as    frivolous,   how-        ,,^^^  ^^^^^  jjj^^  me— he  has  to,"  she  dering    what    good    fairy    had    whisked 

ever    favorably    they    might    appeal    to    ^^^^   ^.^^j,^^  ^^.^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^   herself,  away   the    pile    of   dishes    she    so  much 

his   son.     And  his   glimpse   of  her   had   ^^    ^j^^    h„rried    back    and    forth,    "for  dreaaed,    she    hurried    thru    the    down 

only    strengthened    that    decision.               Qh,  I   can't  give   Manning  up,  and   wo  -^^ai'S  rooms  to   find   them   cleaned   and 

Very    dainty    and    sweet    she    looked    ^^Jj^^    never ''be    happv    if    his    father  brightened,  and  .lean  in  Aunt   Hettie's 

today,  all   in  brown— a  perfect   setting   j^^^^  ^^  feeling  toward  mo  as  he  does  room,    going    over    plans    for    the    mor- 

for  her  big  brown  eyes  and  golden  hair.    „„„,»»  row, 

Mr.   Turner  had   been   rear.ed    in    the        ^^^^^^   ^^^^^   packin-r  was   finished   and  "What    a  pretty   old   place   this   is," 

scho.l    of    adversity.      Left    an    orphan    j,^^  ,^isearded  wardrobe  put  away  again  thought    .lean    that    night    as    from    her 

at  an  early  age,  he  had  found  the  road    j^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  drawer,  she  sat   down  to  window    she     watched    the     moonlight 

of    bfe    anything    but    smooth.      Little   ^^.^.j^^  ^^  j^^j.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  changed  plans,  making  wavering  shadows  thru  the  old 

by  little  ho  had  cast  out  all  the  things        gj^^  ^^.^^  awake  earlv  the  next  morn-  orchard.      And   how   homey    and    checr- 

whi"h  make  for  pleasure  and  frivolity.    .^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^.,,^  .,,^^^,^  dressing  with  great  f»l  the  house   could  be   made,  too.   She 

Ho  looked  askance  at   coll'-gos- sayiu;^    ^^^,^     pj^.^^  ^j^^  brushed  out  her  wealth  voicerl    something    of    this    to    Ruth    a 

a    high   school    course    was    enough    for    ^^  i.air— relentlessly  combed   out  every  fpw  days  later,  but  Ruth  only  exclaim- 

anyone,    and    had    only    consented     to    ^^^^.j    ^^^^    ^.^^j,^.^    j^"    .^^^^    ^    ^^.^^    ^^^^  pd   in   surprise,   "Make    this    old   house 

Manning's    wish    for    something   better   ^^    ^j,^    ^^^j^    ^^^    ,^..j.    ^^^^^^       r^^^^^    ^-^^  i„to     anything     pretty!       Why     father 

because   he  had  chi.son   agriculture  and   ^^,i^,j,,.,|    j^^o    a    plain    white    blouse,    a  ^vouldn't   think  it  needed  anything.   So 

woulc^   be  able  to  take  up  his  father's    ^.^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^,^p  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  long    as    things    are    whole    he    thinks 

work  when  he  laid  it  down.     Musing  on    ^^^^    ^    j^.^    shabby.      Stout,    l.w-heelod  they   will    do,   no    matter   how   old    and 

this    as    he    rode    homo    ia    the    April   ^j^^^^  ^^^^   awav  some   of  her   heighth,  shabby    they   are.      Why,    I've    wanted 

twilight,     his     thoughts     centered     on    ^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^   ^^^'^^^   ^^^   ^^^   j^^^.   ^^j^^g^  my   room    done   over   this   long   while." 

Ethel.     Why,  Oh!    why    couldn't   Man-   ^^^.^^^^   ^^^^^  „p  Yxot  toilette.  "Suppose  you  get   his  consent  to  fix 

niug  choose  a  mate  more  suited  to  his                             .,    .    ■•        nir     m  von?  room   as  a  start,  Ruth.     It  won't 

*                                                                            Near  noon   that   day,  Mr.  Turner  was  - 

in     tho    kitchen     trying,     with     clumsy 

fingers,  to  make  a  bit  of  toast  and  tea 

for   Aunt   Ilettie,   and   to  get  a   bite  of 

dinner  for  liimself.     But   the   toast  was 

Inirncd    and    hard    and    he    had    burned 


Avork  in  life.'  There  was  Illhol— Ethel 
with  whom  he  had  gone  to  school.  Plain 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  knowledge  or 
the  country  ways  that  came  from  a 
lifelong  homo  tliere,  and  the  dauglitoi- 
of   his   best   loved    friend 


f 
e 

who  it  was.     There  stood  a  small,  plain 
looking  girl   in  a   shabby   liat   and   suit. 
"Does    Mr.    Tucker   live   here?"   she 
askcu. 

"Turner — Turner    is    my    name,''    he 

10  said,  "at  the  village 
they  told  me  that  a  Mr.  Tucker  or 
Turner  needed  someone  to  help  with 
the  housework,  so  here  I  am." 

"Di.l  vou  walk  and  carrv  that  suit- 


tak?  much  but  work,  and  with  Jimmie's 
help,  you  and  I  can  do  that  easily." 
Mr.  Turner  gave  his  consent  grudging- 
ly, i:  is  true,  but  nevertheless  he  gave 
it.  ard  thev  set  to  work  with  a  will. 
Jimuiie  painted  the  floor  and  Ruth  and 
.lean  made  rugs  from  some  gay,  new 
rag  carpet  that  had  been  stored  away 
in  the  attic.  When  the  woodwork  was 
]iainted  white,  the  windows  made  pret- 
ty with  dainty  swiss  curtains  and  gay 
flowered  hangings,  and  the  dingy  furni- 
ture rubbed  and  brightened,  the  room 
was  declared  finished  and  Mr.  Turner 
called   in   to   inspect    it. 

"Geel"  exclaimed  Jimniie,  "I  wish 
I  could   have  my   room   fixed  up,  too." 

"And  I  guess  yon  can,"  said  his 
father,   and    went    off    down    stairs. 

When  this  room,  too,  was  finished, 
Mr.  Turner  offered  to  let  them  have  a 
man  come  and  paper  some  of  the  down 
stairs  rooms.  Jean  went  about  the 
rooms,    rearranging    the    pictures,    dis- 


July   14,   1917. 

maybe  he  would  let  me  go,  too,  'cause 
he  thinks  you  are  a  wonder  at  cook- 
ing," went  on  the  eager  voice. 

Mr.  Turner,  writing  to  Manning  in 
the  next  room,  was  telling  him  of  Jean. 

"You  should  see  how  the  children 
are  attached  to  her  and  what  she  has 
done  for  this  whole  household.  Even 
Aunt  Hettie  is  brighter  and  happier 
than  I  have  seen  her  in  months." 

One  morning  in  June,  all  blue  and 
gold  and  rose  scented,  Ruth  came  into 
the  kitchen  waving  a  letter. 

"Manning's  coming  home  tomorrow 
to  stay.  Oh!  I'm  glad,  glad,  glad," 
and  she  ran  away  to  fine  Jimmie — not 
noticing  Jean 's  startled  exclamation  or 
the  color  that  came  rushing  to  her 
cheeks. 

Manning  came  the  next  afternoon — 
but  not  until  even,  sitting  with  his 
father  on  the  wide,  cool  porch,  did  he 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Jean  hurrying  across 
the  lawn.  Ruth  and  Jimmie  were 
with  her. 

"There  goes  the  finest  housekeeper 
in  the  state,"  Mr.  Turner  said,  as  he 
saw  Manning's  gaze  following  her. 
"Learned  it  all  at  college,  too.  I'll  have 
to  give  colleges  some  credit,  eh,  son? 
Think  I'll  send  Ruth  when  she  is 
thru  school  here,"  he  added  rather 
lamely.  "But  why  are  you  looking 
so    queer.    Manning?      Seeing    visions? 

"Do  you  think  Ruth  and  Jean  will 
be  able  to  out-class  Ethel?"  Manning 
asked  with  just  a  bit   of  sarcasm. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  found  Jean 
in  the  dining  room.  She  turned  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  the  happy  blushes 
dyeing   her   cheeks. 

"Ellen,  you  wonder.  So  this  is  the 
trip  you  took.  How  did  you  do  it? 
Whv  you  have  made  this  old  place 
blosst  m  like  a  rose — even  father  is 
changed." 

' '  Sir, ' '  her  gaze  wavered  before  the 
light  in  his  eyes.  And  as  he  held  out 
his  arms — "Sir,  the  two  months  are  up 
and  if  you  feel  toward  me  now  as  you 
one  said  you  did — why,  we  will  talk 
matters  over," 


,,        .                              ■  ^        .\        „      \  his  f  ii'jer  when  he  heard  a  light  rap  at 

Manning  was  verv  ciuict  as  they  sped  "                               .                .            « 

^.    '          .,        1  -4           1  the    door.      Still    carrying    a    piocc    or 

homeward  over  the  smi»oth,  white  roatl-  ,    ',      "          \    ^ 

.  ,  ^,    ^   ^,                1        f      1  tho    llackened    toast,   he    turned   to   see 

way.     So  quiet  that  the  crowd  noticed  _      .                _,          '       ,              „      ,   . 

and  hegan   to  jest  him  about   it.  With 

an    cft'ort    he    roused   himself    and    soon 

became    the    gayest    among    them. 

"Father  says,"  he  began,  when   El- 
len  and    himself    were    dropped    at    her 
door    and    the    car    sped    on,    "Father    oomcted.^^ 
says    that    Mrs.    Thompson    (the   house-  >\oll.       si 

keeper)  went  away  yesterday  and 
Aunt  Hettie  is  bedfast  with  her  rheu- 
matism again.  Ruth  is  trying  to  do 
the  work  and  go  to  school  too." 

Mrs.  Turner,  weary  with  the  cares  case?"  he  questioned  kindly.  "But 
she  had  borne  so  long,  had  laid  them  wait,  come  in  and  rest  a  bit  anyway." 
down  two  summers  before  and  since  Into  the  disorderly  kitchen  he  led 
then    Mrs.    Thompson,    easy    going    and   her. 

somewhat  slack,  had  kept  the  home  "Yes,  we  do  need  a  girl,"  ho  went  pa^^jn^  some  of  the  furniture  and 
together.  Now  fifteen-year-old  Ruth  on,  "but  you  look  too  young  for  the  ^.^jnging  ;„  gome  pieces  from  other 
must  take  up  the  burden  with  only  the  place.  Can  you  cook  a  decent  meal,  ^^^^^^  freshening  the  curtains  or 
help  of  her  small  brother  Jimmie  and  and  arc  you  strong  enough  to  do  all  ^^g;^-^.^^  „p^y  ^^^^.^  the  house  seemed  a 
Aunt    Hettie    to    tell    her    what    to    do.    there  is  to  be  done  here?"  changed  place.     Indeed,  sunshine  flood- 

Aunt  Hettie,  who  was  never  well,  was  "You  might  try  me  a  few  days  and  ^^  it —for  every  blind  and  shade  were 
Mr.  Turner's  sister  and  had  had  her  then  if.  I  don't  suit,  you  can  make  a  thrown  open  and  Aunt  Hettie  came 
home  with  him  for  years.  chan;io. "  ^       down    stairs    now    to    sit    long   hours    in 

Ehcn  was  silent,  studying  Manning's         'Well,  I'll  take   you  up   to    my   sis-    ^^^    warm,    May    sunshine, 
frowning  face  as  he  stood  before  her.      tor.     She  will  know  better  than  I  how        «<  where   did  you  learn   to  cook  such 

"Starting  on   that   trip   tomorrow?"    to  toll  you  what   to  do."  ^^^^  things?"  asked   Ruth   one  day  as 

he  liroke   in   suddenly.  Thru  tho  untidy  dining  room  and   up    she  watched  Jean  busy  with  the  Satur- 

Then  slowly  the  hazy  idea  that    had    the    dusty    stairs    she    went,    and    was    day   baking, 
been  forming  in  her  mind  became  clear,    moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  a  sweet        '<At  school,  dear," 

"Yes,  I  start  in  the  morning,"  she  faced,  white-haired,  old  lady  propped  "Oh,  you  took  a  course  in  Domestic 
answered  quietly,  "and  ^Manning,"  amoi'g  the  i)illo\v3  of  a  big  four-posted  Science.  How  I  wish  I  could  but 
she    added,  "you   are   not   to   write    or    bed.  father  doesn't  believe  in  such  things — 

expect  to  hear  from  mo.  If  in  two  "This  young  lady  is  going  to  help  us  says  girls  didn't  have  to  go  away  to 
months  you  feel  toward  me  as  you  say  and  you  must  tell  lier  where  to  begin,"  school  to  learn  to  cook  in  his  day. 
you  do  now — why  we  will  talk  tho  mat-    Mr.    Turner    said    as    he    left    them    to-    My   brother   Manning's    girl,"   she    ran 


THE  TWIN  BALLOTS 


on,  unmindful  of  her  father's  presence 


ter  over."  gether. 

"As  I   say  I  do  now?     Oh  Ellen,  if  "Your  name,  child,"  said  the  sweet  in   the    next    room,    "well,    she    studied 

you    only    could    know    how    much     1  voice,                                                       .  Domestic    Science,  and    father    says   he 

care,"   and    he   held   out   his   arms,  but  "You    may    call    me    Joan    —    Jean  bets  she   can't   cook  a  meal   fit   to   oat, 

with     a     hurri'd     "-oodbyo"     ?:\\     a  Sn;i:'i,"  said  Ellen  faintly.     Deception  If  my  father  knew  you  wont  to  college, 


Along    in    November    when    chill    was 
the  weather 
Two   ballots   were   cast   in    a   box   to- 
gether. 
They   nestled   up   close   like   brother  to 
brother, 
You  couldn  't  tell  one  of  these  votci* 
from  the  other. 

They  were  both  rum  votes 

And    sanctioned    the   license    plan 

But  one  was  cast  by  a  jolly  old  brewer 
The  other  by  a  Sunday  School  man. 

The    Sunday    School    man    had    always 
be   truer; 
Kept    busy    all    summer,    deaouncing 
the   brewer, 
But    his    fervor    cooled    off,    with    the 
change  of  the  weather, 
And  late  in   the  autumn  they  voted 
together. 

The    Sunday    School    man    had    always 
been  noted 
For  fighting  saloons,  except  when  he 
voted. 
He   piled    up    his   prayers    with   a    holy 
perfection. 
But   knocked   them   all   down   on  the 
day  of  election. 

The  foxy  old  brewer  was  cheerful  and 
mellow; 
Hj    said,    "I    admire    that     Sunday 
School   fellow. 
He  is  true  to   his  church,  to  his  party 
he  is  truer. 
He  talks  for  the  Lord,  but  he  votes 
for    the   brewer." 

Submitted    by — 

LMlie  E.  Shimp,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


July  14, 1917.  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

DRYING  VEGETABLES 

Preserving  Com,  Beans  and  Peas 


keep  the  brim  straight.  New  bands 
and  bows  can  be  made,  or  the  old  ones 
turned  inside  out  and  sewed  back  into 
place. — Mary  A,  Kintigh,  Westmore- 
land Co.,  Pa. 


THE  CONVENIENT  LABEL 


bear  in  mind  that  labeling  each  can 
with  name  of  contents  is  a  great  con- 
venience. Also  place  the  date  1917  on 
each  label.  If  cans  are  placed  in  paper 
sacks  to  exclude  light,  a  good  thing  to 
do  is  to  write  name  and  date  on  sack. 
The  extra  trouble  and  time  spent  in 


"Please  give  your  readers  a  recipe  corn.  (4)  Full-grown  peas  maf  be  run 
for    preparing   and    drying    sugar    corn   thru  the  meat  grinder,  and  dried.  Thus 

for  winter  use.     The   old  Pennsylvania  they     dry     more     quickly     than     when  

stylo    is    the    best,    1    am    told.      Also  whole,   but    of   course    will   have   to   be       -^o-^  that  the  canning  season  is  here 
please  give  some  other  recipes  for  dry-  used    in    soup    or    some    "made"    dish,    ^gain    it    is    well    for    housewives    to 
ing    fruit    or    vegetables.  "—Frank    E.  When  dried  whole,  they  can  be  soaked   ^gar   in    mind    that    labeling    e£ 
Hopkins,  Alexandria  Co.,  Va.  and    cooked    and    served    the    same    as 

To  Dry  Com  when  new. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  the  old  Beans.— Green  and  wax  beans  can 
Pennsylvania  style  is,  but  here  are  also  be  dried.  They  must  first  be  thoro- 
several  methods  which  are  all  good,  ly  washed,  then  strung,  cut  up  into  \- 
(1)  Cook  in  boiling  water  2  to  5  min-  to  1-inch  pieces  (the  smaller  the  pieces 

ute3  which  is  just  long  enough  to  set  the  more  quickly  they  will  dry),  and  doing  the  labeling  will  prove  so  help 
the  milk.  (Corn  is  best  when  as  fresh  then  blanched  by  suspending  in  a  fnj  <;iiat  the  busy  woman  who  tries  it 
from  the  stalks  as  possible.  We  like  cheesecloth  in  boiling  water  for  10  ^jjig  season  will  consider  her  time  well 
to  drv  it  right  away,)  Then  shave  minutes  to  remove  as  many  of  the  fer-  spent.  Who  has  not  gone  after  a  cer- 
from  the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  tak-  ment  spores  as  possible.  Then  spread  t^jn  gort  of  berries  only  to  find  it 
ine   care   not   to  shave  off   any   of   the  and  dry,  the  same  as  with  peas.  something  else;   or  after  plums  to  find 

cob       Spread    very    thinly    on    shallow  Drying    and    Canning    Bulletins  they  were  peaches!  It  is  not  always  Con- 

or trays  and  set  in  a  very  mod-  The  federal  government  has  just  venient  for  the  one  who  cans  the  fruit 
erate  oven  making  sure  that  the  heat  issued  some  excellent  bulletins  giving  to  place  it  in  the  cellar  or  to  go  and 
'  not  ereater  than  110  degrees  at  first;  very  detailed  information  not  only  about  get  it  during  the  winter.  Labeling  en- 
after  about  an  hour  you  can  increase  drying  and  canning  methods,  but  also  ables  any  member  of  the  family  to  get 
"t  "0  to  30  degrees,  but  it  must  not  go  about  evaporators  and  canning  out-  the  desired  can. — Jessie  E.  Nye,  Erie 
above   145   degrees  to  get  best   results,   fits    and    appliances    for    home    dryers  Co.,  Pa. 

It    should   dry    in   three   or   four  hours,  and  canners;  they  tell  you  how  to  make . 

Stir  it  occasionally  as  it  is  drying.  Pack  some  good  drying  outfits.  Send  to  the 
in  boxes  or  paper  bags  when  it  is  dry.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
Examine  it  daUy  for  about  four  days  ton,  D.  C,  for  these  bulletins,  and  thus 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  thoroly  and  have  all  the  needed  information  in  com- 
evenly  dried  out  before  you  seal  it  by  pact,    handy,    bulletin    form;    Farmers' 
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I    Make 
I    Your 

Bread 
I    Rich, 

Sweet, 


SOBfE  USES  FOB  SWISS  CHABD       = 


Many  farmers  as  well  as  town  peo- 
ple   must    keep    their    hens    penned    up 

evenly  dried  oui  oeiorc   vuu  .....  .«  «^    j,....,    ..,    - -        ,    -  during  the   summer.     Green   feed   must 

pasting  paper  around  the  boxes  or  by  Bulletin  841,  "Drying  Fruits  and  Vege-  be  furnished  to  keep  up  the  egg  produc- 
t  ne  UP  the  bags  tightly  enough  to  tables  in  the  Home",  and  Farmers'  tion.  A  bed  of  Swiss  chard  will  pro- 
k  CD  the  flies  away  from  the  corn.  It  Bulletin  839,  "Home  Canning  by  the  duce  a  most  excellent  green  feed  and 
■  a  cood  plan  to  pour  it  all  into  rather  One  Period  Cold-Pack  Method".  Those  a  much  larger  amount  than  any  other 
1  ffe  pans  and  shovel  it  over  several  bulletins  are  both  free  for  the  asking,  plant.  The  leaves  grow  extra  large  and 
times  during  the  three  or  four  days  of  Watch  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  adver-  have  large  white  stems.  Cut  up  in 
"conditioning"  before  sealing  it.  This  tising  columns  also  for  some  very  good  rathei  large  pieces,  the  hens  will  eat 
will   enable   one  to   detect   if  any  part*  types  of  evaporators  and  canning  boil-    every   piece. 

of  the  mass  are  not  thoroly  dried.  ers.     And  come  freely  to  us  with  your       por    persons    who    like    beet    greens, 

i-^^    Another    method    is    as    follows:    questions    on    these    or    any    other    food   chard   makes  a  good   substitute   and   is 
R  "1^   or    steam    for    10    minutes    to    set  problems  that  bother  you. — The  Editor,  preferred   by    many.      It    is   much   more 


milk,  shave  off  the  tips  of  the  kernels, 
then  with  the  back  of  the  knife  press 
out  the  pulp,  and  dry  as  directed  in 
method  one. 

(3)  Corn  may  be  dried  in  the  sun, 
but  it  should  be  covered  from  flies 
while  thus  drying,  by  means  of  mos- 
quito netting,  because  flies  will  lay 
eggs  on  the  corn,  and  later  when  tho 
corn  is  enclosed  and  stored  in  the  warm 


BENOVATING   HATS 


quickly  prepared  than  beet  greens  since 
the  leaves  are  so  much  larger.  The 
widf,  white  stem  may  be  cooked  with 
the  leaves  or  separate.  Cut  in  small 
pieces  and  cooked  and  seasoned  like 
asparagus,   it    makes  a  very  appetizing 


In   these   days    of    high    prices    new 

hats  are  out  of  the   question  for  some 

of    us.     This   spring   I    cleaned    up   and   __^ ^__^         ^^ 

decorated   my   last   year's   hat   so   that   dish. — Jessie  E,  Nye,  Erie  Co,,  Pa 

it   will  answer,  and   this   is  how  I  did 

it:    I    ripped    off    all    the    trimmings, 

brushed  well  with  a  brush,  then  brush- 
corn     lO     CUtlwovv.    ~,..-. ^  _  ^  i!         1  1  1  1. 

place  that  we  like   to  keep  dried   corn  ed  it  again  with  a  piece  of  old  velvet 

in    to   prevent    it    from    getting    damp,  dampened    with    alcohol.      The    velvet 

the   fly   eggs  are   likely   to  hatch    into  should  be  near  the  color  of  the  straw, 

the     maggots     that     sometimes    pester  The  nap  of  the  velvet  will  remove  the 

dried  corn.    On  the  whole,  stove  drying  dust   that   brushing   does   not,   and   the 

is    more    satisfactory.     And   even   with  alcohol   will   clean  off  the   soil  and   re- 

stovc  drving  it  may  be  advisable  to  atore  the  natural  lustre  to  the  straw,  eloses  in  coat  style,  with  the  fronts 
on^pr  with  mosauito  netting  if  flies  The  woman  who  is  handy  with  her  overlapping.  An  ample  pocket  is  ar- 
::/,„.  ...um\,.ny  wen  fro.  .he  .eedU  can  ..brolder  ber  h..  The  -f/ ."-^."/..'f  ^r'^aJ'/uS 
kitchen  or  drying  house  by  screens.  smartest  hats  of  this  season  are  em-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  opening  fin- 
Some  think  that  adding  1  teaspoon-  broidered,  braided,  stenciled  or  trimmed  jgj^pj  ^.jth  ^  facing  and  underlap  for 
ful    of    salt    per    gallon    of    water    in  with  flat  ornaments.     Chenille,  yam  or   buttons  and  buttonholes  or  other  fast- 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARBfEB  PATTERNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  fijrures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  ohildren's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1425,  —  Coat-Style  Reversible.  —  It 


which   you   boil  the   corn   improves   the 
flavor,  but  it  suits  us  pretty  well  with- 
out thus  salting.    A  dozen  medium-sized 
earj  of  sweet  corn  will  average  about 
one  pound  of  dried  corn. 

To  Dry  Green  Peas  and  Beans 
Peas,— There  are  several  good  ways, 
as  follows:  (1)  If  very  young  and  ten- 
der, simply  shell  and  spread  on  trays, 
and  drv  at  about  the  same  temperature 
as  directed  for  corn.  They  should  .be 
dry  in  2  hours.  (2)  If  full-grown,  bet- 
ter shell  and  blanch  the  peas  by  put- 
tinu'  them  in  a  square  or  a  bag  of 
cheesecloth  and  immersing  in  boiling 
water  for  3  minutes.  Then  dry  off  the 
surface  moisture,  spread  on  trays,  and 
dry  as  directed  in  method  one.  They 
should  dry  in  2  to  2*  hours.  The 
blanching  in  hot  water  seems  to  destroy 
some    of    the    ferment    or    mold    spores 


coarse  silk  thread  can  be  used  for  the 
flower  petals,  making  loops  of  the 
chenille  or  yarn  by  catching  it  to  the 
straw  with  tiny  stitches,  using  a  fine 
thread  of  the  same  shade.  The  leaves 
are  made  with  kensington  stitch,  and 
the  centers  of  the  flowers  are  done  in 
French  knots.  The  work  can  be  done 
«n  the  hat  or  made  on  a  band  of  rib- 
bon, A  pretty  design  was  made  of  a 
chain  crocheted  from  fine  wool  yarn, 
and  this  chain  was  used  to  form  tho 
loops  of  a  daisy.  Tho  loops  were 
caught  and  fastened  to  tho  straw  with 
a  single  thread  of  the  same  yarn.  The 
centers  of  the  daisies  were  filled  with 
French  knots,  and  t!io  loaves  wore  done 
in  k'Misington  stitch  with  green  yarn. 
Cleaning  Men's  Straw  Hats 
Men's  straw  hats  may  be  renovated 


eners;   then  the'  sleeve  may   be   turned 


I 


full  of  flavor  and  f ood- 
vahie.  Buy  the  ri^fht 
flour,  and  you  can 
econ<Mniz«  on  other 
more  expensive  foods. 
Your  family  will  be 
just  as  well-nourished 
and  just  as  well- 
pleased,  for  there's  no 
food  more  satisfying 
than  good  bread, 
made    of 


back  over  the  arm  when  desired.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  32,  34.  ;>6.  38 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  61  yards  of  .'T6-inch  material 
for  t<   36-inch   size.     Pattern,  10  cents. 

1496.  —  Back-Fastened  Reversible.  — 
Very  easy  to  adjust — just  a  simide 
crossing  of  the  fronts  and  a  fastening 
at  the  back.     Pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes: 


to   look    almost   as    nice    as   new    thus: 

that  might  otherwise  give  some  trouble.  Rip  off  tho  band,  scrub  the  hat  m  luke 

(3)    Verv    young   and   tender   unshelled  warm  water,  using  1  pint  in  which  has 

T>eft«.    nods  and  all,  mav  be  dried  thus:  been   dissolved  1   tcaspoonful   of  cream   ^    ,,    •     .        ,      . 

^v::;':„d  buL  «  airoe.ed  .b„ve  for  „,  ,„„ar.    Scrub  ,uio.,,  wi.b  a  brush    ^■^^'■^•:^::f^.Stl^'^. 

5  to  7  minutes,  dry  off  the  surface  wa-  rinse    well   with    clean    water,   and    rub    .^^^^   n^atonal   for  a   36-inch   size.     The 

ter    cut  into  }-inch  pieces,  and  dry,  be-  as    dry    as    possible    with    a   dry    cloth.    <,kirt  mensn res  3  yards  at  its  lower  edge, 

ginning  at  110  degrees,  aa  directed  for  Let   dry  thoroly   on  a   flat   surface  to  pattern,  10  cents. 


FLOUR  I 


'The  Highest  Priced  | 
Flour  in  America  and  = 
Wortfi    all    it    Costs.''       I 


When  you  taste  the 
delicious  substantial 
slices  from  the  King 
Midas  loaf,  you  realize 
that  the  difference  in 
cost — less  than  half  a 
cent  a  pound !— buys  a 
wonderful  difference 
in  quality  and  flavor. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 
King  Midas,  or  write 
us  direct  if  he  doesn't 
have  it. 


i 


Shane  Bros  &  Wilson  G>      | 
PUU,  Pa     Minneapolis,  Minn      = 


"I'm 
On  the 
Back  of 
Every 
Sack" 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE. 

Philndelphia.  Pa..  July  9  1917. 
Tho  violent  drop  in  the  wholesale  potato 
market  was  the  means  of  making  possible  a 
"  eldy  market  ^^ith  a  moderate  movement 
Receipts  have  continued  to  increase  daily  and 
in  suite  of  the  heavy  supply  the  tiade  has 
been  able  to  absorb  the  offerings  at  the  re- 
duced price.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Cob- 
blers in  clothtop  barrels  a''^  «*«;'! '"f  "  f^l?, 
to  $4.75  for  first  grades  and  at  $l.oO  to  if- 
for  second  (Trades.  Compared  with  the  cor- 
responding week  of  last  year  these  prices 
show  an  average  increase  of  $1.50  »"  *^-  ^ 
per  barrel.  Irish  Cobblers  from  the  ^<"f'>l' 
lection  sold  at  $4  to  .f4.50  per  l>ar''*'p,t?; 
firsts  and  at  *1.50  to  $2 .  f or  ^econds^^  Early 
Jersey  potatoes  are  in  fair  supply  «"«_  ^.\^ 
sellinc  at  $1  to  $1.15  per  %  bushel  basket 
for  first  Ki^des  and  at  50  to  GO  cents  per 
basket  for  second  grades. 

Vegetables. 
Jersey  tomatoes  seem  to  make  their  ap 
pearanco  every  year  just  at  a  time  when 
Mississippi  stock  no  longer  meets  the  reQUi  '.- 
ments  of  the  fancy  trade.  U  ho  good  demand 
continues  for  good  Mississippi  tomatoes  l.u 
tho  large  portion  of  the  receipts  from  that 
.M.ction  are  arriving  in  poor  condition.  Desir- 
able Mississippi  tomatoes  are  selling  at  90 
cents  to  $1.10  per  Hut  crate  of  four  baskets 
but  many  of  the  sales  are  made  as  low  as  ;.u 
to  75  cents  i)er  crate  because  of  their  unde- 
tirable  quality.  A  car  of  Tennessee  tomatoes 
oflfered  tliis  inoining  showed  hue  quality  and 
sold  at  $l.<i5  per  crate;  the  same  size  crate 
as  the  Mi>sissippi  crates.  The  receipts  of  .ler- 
pev  tomatoes  are  light,  but  the  large,  heavy 
Ftock  otVered  fold  at  $:i.50  to  $4  per  -«  bush- 
el basket.  'Jhese  prices  are  50  percent  greater 
than  prices  received  on  the  first  shipments 
last  year.  , 

Local  beans  arc  in  more  liberal  supply  ami 
tlie  market  l«>wer.  Jers,y  green  beans  in  's 
bushel  baskets  are  selling  at  00  to  75  cents 
per  basket  and  wax  beans  are  selling  at  aO  lo 
(i5  cents  i.er  basket.  The  supply  of  J^J^'^S 
i.eas  is  riiiiiiing  lighter  and  prices  are  hold- 
ing stiudv  at  75  cents  to  J^l.^j  per  •"« 
bushel  basket,  according  to  si/.e  and  color. 
Lima  beans  are  now  on  the  market  from  the 
Carolinas  and  showing  goud  quality  and  con- 
dition. Sales  on  Lima  beans  are  ranging  from 
$3  to  $H.50  per  hainjM  r.  The  local  supply  of 
asparagus  is  deerensing  as  the  s«  ason  is  near- 
iiig  the  end.  The  trade  has  about  had  its 
fill  for  the  season  and  is  more  particular  in  it» 
buying,  so  tlui'  poor  (|uality  aspariiijus  is  mov- 
ing very  slowly.  Fancy  grades  of  asparagus 
Bell  at  the  range  of  1  ">  to  2o  ot  nts  p.r  bunch: 
prime  grades  at  7  to  12  cents;  and  culls  at 
about    five   rents  per   bunch. 

The  variable  quality  of  Texas  onions  has 
caused  a  draguy  market  and  prices  continue 
to  decline.  'J  he"  demand  is  poor  on  Texas 
stock  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  standard  crate  for 
first  grades  and  at  50  to  90  cents  per  crate 
for  second  grades.  Local  shipments  of  Yel- 
low Danver  cm  ions  from  Jersey  are  selling  at 
C5  to  75  cents  per  %  bushel  basket,  and  re- 
ceipts show  good  quality  and  condition.  The 
increased  shipments  of  cabbage  from  near-by 
points  have  eased  the  market  off  to  $1.05  to 
$1.90  per  barrel  and  50  to  00  cents  per  ':s 
bushel  basket.  Cabbage  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  Norfolk  is  selling  at  $1  to  $1.75  per 
crate  according  to  size  and  quality.  Peppers 
are  more  plentiful  from  .lersey  sections  and 
rales  are  made  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  %  bushel 
basket.  Florida  continues  to  ship  a  limited 
(luantity  of  peppers  and  these  are  selling  at 
$2  to  $'2.50  per  crate. 

Pennsylvania  lettuce  is  on  the  market  in  a 
wide  variety  of  quality.  Bales  on  boxed  let- 
tuce are  made  at  75  cents  to  $1,  while  some 
extra  fancy  marks  sell  as  high  as  $1.25  i><r 
box  of  from  24  to  36  heads.  Komaine  sold  at 
40  to  60  cents  per  bushel  box.  Local  grown 
spinach  is  in  good  demand  and  is  selling  at 
$1  to  $1.25  per  barrel  and  at  50  to  60  cents 
per  bushel  box.  Caulillower  of  fair  size_  and 
color  is  selliiiK  vith  goi^d  demand  at  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  barrel,  and  some  fancy  stork  at  $3 
I.er  barrel.  Bunched  1»els  and  carrots  are  in 
demand  at  $1.50  to  $3  per  hundred  bunches. 
South  Carolina  carrots  are  selling  at  $'3  to 
$3.25  per  barrel.  Radishes  are  slow  sellers 
and  the  near  by  siiu-k  offered  is  selling  at  50 
cents  to  $1.25  i)er  hundred  bunches.  Scallions 
continue  to  sell  with  fair  demand  at  $1  to 
$1.50  per  hundred  bunches. 
Fruits. 
Peaches  are  in  a 'live  demand  and  have  had 
a  good  inarkit  from  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son. Helle  of  Oeorgias  are  now  on  the  market 
but  the  stork  tluis  far  has  been  small.  Hiley 
Belles  are  the  best  quality  now  being  offered 
and  they  are  running  in  geiienilly  good  con- 
dition. Sales  today  ranced  from  $2.25  to  $2. ')0 
per  criitc  on  tlu>  avcr;ii.'i'  run.  and  less  attracj 
live  stock  showing  hail  marks  solds  at  $1.75 
ti>  $2   per  cratr. 

Reciipfs  of  cantelonpeti  nro  practically 
(loubl'd  this  year  «•;  rniiiiiared  with  last  se.i- 
.si.n.  but  ll'.e  market  conl'iMns  steady  with  the 
movement  moderate.  California  green-meat 
canlelroiprs  ))ncked  in  standard  crates  of  45 
sold  at  $2  to  $2.25  j)er  crate:  those  showing 
an  overripe  condition  sold  at  $1.75  to  .1*2  p"r 
crate.  Flat  crat-s  with  12  to  15  canteiimp-s 
sold  nt  05  to  75  cents  per  crate.  Cfeorgia 
cnnteloiipes  are  f,howinL'  poor  quality  and 
sales  are  slov.-  at  poor  prices.  Standard  crates 
of  Georgia  green-meats  sold  todny  at  90  cents 
to  $1.25  tier  crate  and  standard  30's  at  85 
cents  to  $1   per  cvnte. 

■\Varmer  weather  has  greatly  incn^as"'!  sliii- 
rienls  of  wntcrmelons  and  the  market  is  kept 
li^avilv  storked.  South  Cnro!in;i  ^hipiiK  •;•  s  a  re 
s'lowing  best  finality  and  condition  and  Tom 
\Va«sons  from  that  stale  are  selling  at  $275 
1^1  ,$•325  tier  car  for  stock  averairi'ig  20  to  30 
pounds:  and  at  $175  to  $275  per  car  for  21 
to  25-pound  average. 

Blackberries  are  in  liberal  supply  but  much 
of  tho  stock  is  wet  and  soft.  Fancy  dry  l>la>l - 
berries  are  selling  nt  12  to  14  cents  per  quart. 
and  the  poorer  quality  as  low  as  five  cents 
p^r  quart.  The  lncri>asing  quantity  of  ra-jp- 
berries  bromtht  the  market  prim  down  to  ' 
to  5  cents  per  pint.  Huckleberries  of  good 
quality  are  urarce  and  sell  nt  12  fo  15  cents 
per  quart,  with  a  few  bringing  16  and  18 
cents  p^r  quart.  ,  .  ,     . 

The  inipply  of  cherrie*  is  fairly  henTT  again 


PennsyWania  Farmer 

this  season  hm  ft  fair  market  has  been  main-  quest  and  steady    Lambs  were  quiet  and  wiUi- 

tained  thus  far  on  desirable  stock.  Sour  cher-  out   important    change.    An    iinproyed   demana 

ries  packed  in  berry  crates  are  selling  at  the  is  anticipated   in   the  near  !<?  "loV?  1 1 -choice 

rate  o.  9  to  13  cents  per  quart;  packed  loose  Sheep.— Wethers    extra    $10.50®  11. choice, 

in    half-bushel    baskets    they   are    selling    at    5  $9;i«(!'10;   '?<>"d.   *8-6')fe  9 ;   mediuin    $b.50(. 

to  8  cents  per  pound.  The  large  eating  cher-  7.50;    common.    $8.506/ 9.     ^w es    7*vy'    f a*, 

ries   find   ready   sale   at    15      to     20   cents   per  $8.o0(<.  9     Lambs— Extras     $15  oO^,  lb  .fair  to 

quart,  and  eight-pound   baskets  are  selling  at  good,  $14C"lo;   common,   $12 1' 13.50. 

75  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  Hogs.— Desirable    stock      sold      fairly    and 

_„„,»_  ruled  steady  under  moderate  offerings. 

Po^^rf.  Hest   western,   $15.75(('16:   lights.  $14.50® 

There  is  greater  interest  in  tho  live  poultry  15.  roughs,  $13  fe  14. 

market  at  the  opening  of  this  week,  and  live  city  Dressed  Stock. — The  market  waa  dnll 

fowls  of  desirable  size  and  quality  are   being  ^^d  prices  of  sheep  declined  about  Ic  per  lb. 

boufht   up  at  good  prices.  Fowls  have  advanced      steers    15 Me  ("   18% 

to  22   to   24   cents  per  pound   for   fancy   stock     jjeifers    1*      @-17 

and   lighter     weights  are  selling  at  20  to  22     Cows 12      ®.18 

cents.    Spring  chickens   are  selling   as  high  as     Calves *1      ®  .22 

32  to  36  cents,   but  a  large  proportion  of  the     gouthern    and   barnyards 14      @.17 

receipts  are  of   less  desirable   grades  and   sell     Country  dressed 18      ^ 

down  to  22  cents  per  pound.  Old  roosters  are     Extras 19      @ 

selling  at  15  to  17  cents  and  live  ducks  at  16     gj,eep 21      (^ 

to  20  cents  per  pound.  Extras 22      &> 

Dressed  fowls  are  in  light  supply  and  fancy     Lambs    27      ^ 

stock   is   selling   at   good   prices.   Choice   fresh-     Extras 28      (d 

killed,  dry-packed  fowls  sold  nt  22  to  25  cents     Hogs    22      @ 

per  pound  and   medium  weights  sold  at   20   to 

21%    cents,      according    to   qualify.     „«P"ng  T>TTT«5RTTPnTT    TTVP    STOOK 

chickens  are  in  fair  request  at  34  to  38  cents  PITTSBUBGH    IJVE    STOCK, 
per  pound,  and  a  few  at  higher  prices     when 

averaging    1  %    pounds    apiece.    Spring    ducks  Union   Stock  Yards, 

are  in  demand   at   19  to  22   cents  per  pound.  Pittsburgh.   Pa..   July  9.    1917. 

Eggs.  Cattle. — The    suiiply    on    sale    Monday    was 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  in  good  demand  and  110  loads  compared  with   120  loads  the  week 

the  market   is   readily   absorbing  the   offerings  before.    The    market    ruled    slow    with    prices 

at    advanced    prices.    Near-by   first    grades    are  generally    15   to   2..c  lower  on   all   jrrades,    the 

selling    at    36    cents    per   dozen;    near-by    cur-  most   of   the   decline      being      on      the      better 

rent   receipts  at   35  cents;   near-by  seconds  at  weight    cattle.       Heifers    in    fair    sui.ply    and 

31%   rents.  Western  extra  firsts  are  selling  at  sold   generally   about    lac   per   cwt.   lower.   Bo- 

36   cents   and    firsts   at    35   cents      per     dozen,  logna    cows    sold    stronger    while    the    medium 

Southern   eggs   are  in   heavier  receipt   and    sell  and   better   grades   were    lower.    Bulls    in    light 

at  33  to  34  cents  per  dozen.— Sehnarad.  supply    and    market    ruled    firm.      Best      fresh 

ui.  uj  lu  ^T              f cows   stronger      while    medium    and    springers 

TAwr-ACTVP    PnnnnrE  "^'"^^    ""'>'    '*«''a<^>'-    Today's    cattle    supply   to- 

LANCASlt.lt    ravuvKjtj.  jjijpj    J20    loads:    demand    moderate    at    about 

Z"        T   1      n     laiT  steady  values. 

Lancaster    Pa..   July  9.    1917.  (j„„^  ,„   ^,,,,1^^    $12.60(^12.75 

A   record    number   of    farmers    were    on    tne     ^^^^^^j     i:}oo-1400    lb 12. lOfd  12.50 

market      this  morning,      nearly     all     of     them  ^,,.j,jm„   ^„   jj„„j     1200-1300  lb.    11.50r,»  J  1.75 

having  large  quantities  of  new  potatoes.  Man>      ,^.jj^.     1050-I  150    lb 11.25f«'  12.00 

held    for    the    high    prices    of    the    past     few  pjjj^',;,   „iedium,    lOoO-UOO   lb.      9.75r,)  10.50 

weeks,    and   as   a    result    great    quantities   were      p^.^    OOO-IOOO    lb 8.75f«     9.50 

unsold    when    the    market    closed.       Hucksters      common     700-900  lb 7.00f<i     8.25 

offered    small    potatoes    as    low    as     10    cents  j^,,,,^,,,^     half-fat.    1000-1300   ih.      9.00(.(  11.00 

per    half    j.eck        Raspberries    were    abundant      Common  to  good   fat   oxen    7.50fri    9.00 

but    met    a    quick    and    steady    demand    with     Common  to  good  fat   bulls 7.00r'/  10.25 

ten     cents     a     box     the     lowest     ruling    price.      Common   to   good    fat   cows    0.25f(/     9.50 

Watermelons    were    also    plentiful     and     were      jjeifers      7(iO-1100    lb 7.00fr/  11.00 

held    at    40   and    50    cents.      Cantaloupes    sold     ji,,]„^,,„j    p„„.^ 5.25(/(     6.00 

for  a    dime.      Country      cabbage      was   on    tho  j,,,.,.^^   ,.n„.^   ^„^   springers    ....    25. oor^  90.00 

stalls   in   quantities   and    brought    7   cents.  Calves     —    Receipts     of     calves      fair     and 

Butter   and    Kegs.- Butter,    creamery,    4afr(  n,^,.^^.,    ruled      steadv    all    week    at    Monday's 

4Sc    per    lb.;      do.,    country,      42fo4oc;    eggs,  p^jppj.     K,.oeiptR   of   calves   today   were    1,200 

fresh.   35c.                    ,       T.     1.                ni,--i  ^„.  bead;   market   steady. 

Live    and    Dressed       Poultry.  —  Chickens,     yeal  calves  10.00^15.50 

dressed.    $U"l..-.o;      do.,    live.      $1.50(f(  2    per     jjpnvy'and  thiii 'calves 5.00''/     8.50 

pair:   do.   old.   live,    18c   per  lb.  Hogs. — The     sujiiilv    during    (he    wei  k     has 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Corn.  30c  doz.;  y^f,^„  lipj,^  ^nd  with  a  good  demand  the  mar- 
new  peas.  18f;20c  ^  pk.:  new  beans  20c  »-^  j.^,  ^j,,,^  active  and  higher  all  week,  the  gen- 
pk.;  asparagus.  OfT/ 8c  bunch;  lima  beans.  ^7  ^^.^^1  advance  being  40  to  45c  per  cwt.  above 
((/8c  pitit:  squash.  4^1/ 5c  each;  beets.  .>c  Monday's  prices.  Hog  receipts  today  num- 
bunch;  lettuce.  5^"  12c  head:  cauliflower.  1.)  |,,,,.ed  35  double-deck  loads;  market  5f</10c 
(,/20c    head:     eg.gplant.     lof./  12c    head :     cab-  i„„.er  than    Saturday. 

bage.  3r.(7c:  sweet  potatoes,  WOi  ^iac  'tj   pk  :     primp   heavy    $16. lO® 

potatoes.    lOfT,  25c   %    pk.:   turnips,   new.  20(//       fj,,_.,^.y  ,„ix,.(l    lO.lor,/ 

30c   %    pk.:   spinach.   5c   %   pk.;  watermelons,      p,.;,,,;,    „„.dium    weights    1R.10(<( 

40«  50c      each:      raspberries.      1 0  f// 1  .ic    box  ;      Best    heavy   Yorkers 16.05(i/ 

cherries.   6(<t  8c  quart  ;   apples,  25^//  35c    V2  pk.     Ljgi,,    Yorkers      15.506/ 

County   Butchering. — Pork    roast,      30c   per     c^^    ,,ij,^  14. 50f// 14.75 

lb.:    lamb,    shoulder.    30r//35c:    do.    leg.    20c:      Common    to  good   roughs 13. 75r(/  14.25 

do.    chops,      35c:      beef,      boiling.       13(</20c:      g,aps 12. 50r((  12.75 

veal,  rib  roast.  22c:  do.,  steak.  30c;  Sheep. — The  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs 
smoked  sausage.  2ec  lb.,  fresh  sausage.  24c  ^^^  ^^p^.,,  j.^;,.  j,„j  ^^.j,j",  .,  f,,;,.  demand  the  mar- 
lb.;  pudding.  13c;  whole  bacon,  30c;  ham.  ^p^  j^^g  rhU'A  fairly  active  at  steady  prices, 
whole.  28c.                                                 •«/%»,  Bheep    and    lambs    receipts       today    were    10 

Grain    Market. — Milling   wheat.    $2.10    bu.;  double-deck    loads;    demand    good    and    market 

corn.   $1.80  bu.:    rye.    $1.70   bu.:    timothy  hay.  gp^jvp  f„  steady     on      sheep      and      higher  on 

$18'/  19  ton:  mixed  hay.  $16/^^  18  ton;  wheat  sj„.i„g  lambs, 

straw,   $ll(ri  12   ton.  Prime  wethers    (95  to    100  lb.)$in.25r5T  lO.r.O 

•  Good  mixed    9.25f«  10.00 

YORK  PEODTJCE  MARKETS.  Fair   mixed    ewes   and    wethers.     8.00f?/    9.00 

.  Culls  and  common 4.00fn    6.00 

York.   Pa.,   July  9.   1917.  Culls   to    choice   yearlings 8.00f«  13.00 

County   potatoes    have    recovered    somewhat      Spring    lambs     11.00®  16.25 

and   sell' readily  at   25(^30c    %    pk.   Cherries  . 

remain    high    and    are    about    over.      Peas    are  pittt  ATYPtPTTTA   'HAY  AND   6&AIK 

in    limited   supply.      Eggs   are   not   plenty   but  PHILADELPHIA  HAY   AKD   l,KAi«. 

have  not    advanced   in    price.      The  past   week  „..,:,,    u-       t.        Tin     101- 

has   again    given   us      several   hard   rainstorms  Philadelphia.   Pa..  July  9.    191  <. 

and  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  crops.  Tilled   Hav   and    Straw. — Receipts  264   tons 

Eggs. — 32''/33e    per    doz.  of  hay  and  no  straw.  Desirable  grade*  of  both 

Butter. — Country,     38(rt  42c  lb.;   separator,  j^^^^   ^^^   .*iiaw   were    steadily      held,    but   de 

40f"  45c  lb.  Milk.   8c  qt.                        ,  mand  was  only  moderate. 

Poultry. — Hens,   19fr/21c  lb.;  springers,   ^j  Timothy  hay.  No.  1. large  bales.$20.50rr/ 21 : 

®28e  lb.  Dressed.  75c'/i  $1.50.  jf„    j    5,.„_.,ii   ij.,les.  $20.50'-/ 21;   Ko.  2.  $17.50 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,      20^/350      %   pk.  ^^,  ig^ci;  Xn.  8    »15.50r'(  16.50;  sample.  »11(V/ 

Lettuce.    3r(/6c   hd.      Cabbage.    26/ 8c.      Beets,  j^     clover  mixed  bay,    light  mixed,    $17.50fS 

8^/ 4c    a    bch.       Radishes.     5c.       Onions.     5c.  jg-Q.    j^^     i   d„.     $16. 50r^  17.50 :   "So.   2   do.. 

Lima   beans,    30fr/ :i5c   qt.      Soup   beans,    30(;/  -.^^  .^^  15.50.  Straw.  No.  1  straight  rye.  $14 

35c  qf.     Celery,   4r,/ 7c  a  stalk.     Tomatoes.   .,r  f,-l4  50-    No     2    do.     $13^/13.50;    No.    1    tan- 

ea.,    20c    a    box.            Peas,     12'Vf20c     %     pk.  i,,,i  Vve    $13T/  13  50 ;   No.  2  do..  $11.50/7;  12 ; 

Green    beans.    1«T,  25c    '2    pk       Asparagus,  J  y^     f  vi,eat    straw.    $11.50'</12:    No.    2    do., 

(;>  9c   a  bch.      Rhubarb.    5c   bch.      lurnips.    _.i  g; j^,  .r,f,r;,  j  j       No.    1    oat    straw.    $11.50fril2; 

(J/ 30c     V;     pk.            „.^„.       ,,       ,                    r  No.    2   do.,    flora  10.50. 

Fruits— AppUs.    2.>'W3.ic    %     pk.,    new.    .>  p,.^^^ — .pj^^    market    ruled    firm   under   light 

fT,  8rabox.      Cherries.       s..ur.       < '--  lOe    box ;  ^ff,.,.;,,  ,^   „,„!   „    f,,,,.     demand      and      prir-s   of 

sweet,    12';'18c.      Strawb.rries.    ,  Co  lOr.   Rn.p-  ^  ^^.^^^  ),ran   advanced   50c  per  ton. 

berries,    black-caps,    10"/  12c:    reds.    l.>c    box.  Car  lots    inehiding  sacks :   Soft  winter  bran. 

Plums.    1.5c    box.  ;,^    i(»o-1b.    sacks.      per    ton.      $35,506/30.50: 

Retail   Grain    Market— Wheat.   $2. 4j:   corn  ^...jnp  ,,„„.  j,,    loO-lb.   sacks,  per  ton.   $34..50 

$1.95:   oats,      aor;   rye.     $1.7u;   bran,     $1.9o  ^j,  .jr, -,> 

cwt  :    middlings.   $2.70   cwt.  Corn— Xo.    3   yellow.    $1.91%  r??  1.92:      No. 

Wholesale     Gram     Market — V  heat.     $2. 3ft.  ^  ,,.,.„ „^^.    jjii  70  K.  r„  1  80 

corn.     $1.55;     rje.    $1  50;     oats.     82c:     bran,  ()„j<,  _x„    «   white.      78<;/78%c;   standard 

$34.00  per  ton:   middlings.   $48  per  ton.  •vkhitr.  '77/7>77%P. 

~'     ~                 '         "  Rve. — Xumnal. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVESTOCK.  

Philadei;;i;;n.l'a.,  July  9.   1917.  PITT  SBUPOHHAY  AND  GRAIN. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Saturday  evening. 

July  7.  1917:  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  July  9.   1917. 

Beef       Bheep  and     Hogs  j^^,^. — Rpppiptg   of    hay    only    normal    while 

Cattle.           Lntnbs.  ^^^^  demand   is   fair  and   readily   lakes   care   of 

Total    for    week    ...3.791           7.430          7.130  ^^    arrivals   nt    present   quotations.    Market    in 

Previous   week    3.700          7.380          0.507  pood  shape 

Calves. — Total    for  the  week.   2.320;    previ-  No.  1  timothy.»17.75r?;  1  8.25  :     No. 2  timothy, 

ous  we-k.   2.715.  $15.50/5/  10. 5'i :    No.    3    timothy.    $14.5("-il5: 

Beef    Cattle. — There      was    a    fair      demand  No.   1   li-bt  mixed.   $15.50/7/10.50;   N/.     1    clo- 

for    desirable    calves,    prices    of    which       ruled  ver    mixed.       $16. OOff/ 16.50:     No.     2        rlover 

steady   under   moderate    offerinu's.   Other  kinds  jnixed.   $14. OOfJ/  15.00 :   Nn.   1    clover.   $10.00/''i 

were  in  light  request   and  prices  favored  buy-  1R.50:    No.    2    clover.    $14Ti15. 

ers.  Straw. — Receipts  of   wheat   straw   in    excess 

Steers,   good  to  choice $12.25/7M3.00  f,f   demand.    Market    on    this    grade      dnll    and 

Fair   to    good    1 1.00/?/ 12.00  lower.   Oat    straw  wanted    anfl    can   be   readily 

Bulls 775/7(10.75  placed   at    quotations     No.    J    oat.    $10  75r//ll: 

Cows,   fnt 7.75(7?    9.15  jCo    2   oat     $10  5n/r(  1  0  75  ;No.    1    wheat. $10.75 

Fair 6.75fo    7  75  (7;  11 :  No    2  wheat.  $10. 25(7,  10.50;  No.   1  rye. 

Ordinary 5.00(7?    6.50  $11 .50(7/  12.00;  No.  2  rye.  $10.50(^*1  1. 

Calves    exceptional   lots 15.50(7/16.00  Tinr  Corn. — Owing  to   the  very  limited   snp- 

Oood   to   choice 14  00(;t15.00  pV  arrivirig  on   this  market  the  demand   has 

Medium    12.00(7i  1S.00  increased   somewhat   and    has   advanced   prices. 

Comnion 9.00(7?  10.00  ffn     2    vellow.    $\ .9\  Ti  1 .92  :      "No.    3      vellow. 

Tennessee    and    southerns 9.00®  14.00  <i87(7il.ei:   No.  2  high  mixed.  $1.89®  1.90; 

Sheep   and   Lambs. — Sheep  were  in  fair  re-  jjo.  3  mixed,  $1.87®1.88. 


July  14,  t9T7. 


OatB.-^Sapply  light  and  considerably  less 
than  the  demand.  Market  higher.  No.  2  white, 
78%(«79c;  standard,  77%{a78c;No.  3  white, 
75%  ('I  77c;  No.  4  white,  75%®  76c.  Sample 
(white   oats),   73%®75%c. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New  York  City.   July  9,    1917. 

Feed. — Prices  of  all  grades  of  feed  have 
advauced  in  a  rather  sensational  manner  and 
the  upturn  has  carried  values  to  new  higta 
levels  for  the  moment.  City  gradea  seem  to 
be  the  leaders  and  from  all  accounts  the  de- 
mand has  improved  materially  both  for  spot 
and  future  shipment.  Western  qualities  are 
also  meeting  with  an  improved  inquiry.  Mnch 
of  this  strength  ia  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  supply  is  being  reduced  and  the  mill  out- 
put the  past  few  weeks  has  been  considerably 
curtailed.  The  news  coming  in  centinaes  to 
tell  of  good  pastures,  but  this,  like  the  weak- 
ness in  some  other  feeding  grains,  seems  to 
be  entirely  discounted.  Quotations  (per  ton): 
Shipment  Western  spring  in  100-pound  sacks, 
f84.50®35.00;  standard  middlings.  $41.00; 
flour,  in  100-pound  sacks,  $51.00  to  arrive; 
red  dog  to  arrive, in  100-pound  sacks.  $'55.00; 
city  feed  bulk  bran.  $34.40;  100-ponnd  sacks. 
$36.00;  heavy  feed  in  bulk.  $44.40;  100- 
pound  sacks,  $46.00;  reft  dog,  $57.00;  flour, 
$55.00. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Trade  continues  quiet  on 
medium  and  low  grade  hay,  with  considerable 
accumulation  of  low  grade,  small  baled  Can- 
adian. No.  1  timothy  firm;  rare  sales  large 
bales  up  to  $22.50  and  small  up  to  $22,  but 
such  business  very  exceptional. 

Hav — No,  1,  $22;  No.  2.  $19@20;  clover, 
$17(./  18. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow.  $1.94.  Last  year, 
SOiVc. 

Oats. — No.  2  white.     79c.  Last  year,46V&c. 

Rye. — $2.39.    Last    year.    $1.08. 


ELGIN   BUTTER  MARKET. 


Elgin,  111.,  July  9,  1917. 
Butter.  37 %r  bid:  no  offerings. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..   July  9.    1917. 

Butter. — The  market  ruled  firm  nt  the  re- 
cent advance,  but  wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on 
the  last  day  of  the  week,  was  quiet.  Fancy 
solid-)>acked  creamery  brought  outside  rates, 
while  the  under  grades  were  well  cleaned  up 
at  inside  figurts.  Fancy  prints  were  firm,  btlt 
unattractive  stock  was  little  wanted. 

Western.  fresh.  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  42r:  extra.  40'/)41c;  extra 
firsts.  39r:  firsts.  38%c:  seconds.  37%c: 
nearby  prints,  fancy.  43c;  average  extra,  41 
r'/42c;  firsts.  39(</40c:  seconds.  37%/7/38c: 
special  fancy  brands  of  prints  jobbinjj  at 
40(//  49  c. 

Cheese. — Demand  was  eqval  to  the  limited 
offerings   and    the   market    ruled    very    firm. 

New  Y/>rk.  full  cream,  fancy,  new.  24 'ic: 
specials  highi-r;  do.  choice.  new,  24c;  do. 
fair   to   good,    new,    23f//23Vic. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET. 


New  York  City.  July  9.  1917. 

The  dealers  are  having  little  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  rising  demand.  Producers  auxious 
to  obtain  the  inereasi'd  .Inly  rate  are  offering 
more  than  is  reguin-d.  The  li^ures  of  receipts 
of  fluid  milk  indicate  a  new  maximum  for  the 
New  York  City  market.  The  public  has  be- 
come aceustuiued  to  riking  ])rices  and  has 
taken  the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  milk 
without  special  objection.  The  League  rates 
to  the  producer  of  Grade  B  (barn  score  55) 
in  the  20  cent  zone  are  $2.10  a  hundred  for  3 
percent  milk:  $2.31,  or  49  cents  a  quart  for 
3.6  percent  milk;  and  $2.45  for  4  percent 
milk. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans  for  the  week  ending  July  7  were  as  fol- 
lows : 
Railroad,  Milk.  Cream. 

Erie    48.690  4.005 

Susquehanna 6.80i  68 

West    Shore 17.456  2.477 

Lackaw  anna 70,290  4.810 

N.    Y.    Central    (long   haul) 

including  Rutland    133.963  5,458 

N.    Y.  Central    (short   taanl)   20.980  55 

Ontario 40.729  6.272 

Lehigh  Talley 51.794  2,635 

Homer  Ranisdell   Line    3,927  77 

New    Haven    6.305  162 

Pennsylvania 23,286  710 

Other  sources 1.450  65 


Totals    

ijauie  week   last    year 


,429.675 
396.220 


26.784 
23,185 


TOBACCO  MAXKET. 


From  all  points  come  reports  of  insufficient 
stocks  and  a  market  more  nearly  depleted  of 
supplies  than  in  many  years.  Practically  all 
Bucti'oi  markets  aie  cl/>sed  for  lack  of  busi- 
ness, the  only  iransaclions  at  snch  points  be- 
ing occasional  private  sales.  Peal/ws  who  have 
snmething  to  offer  are  asking  almost  any 
price,  as  high  as  $45  pi-r  cwt..  fir  selected 
])arkings  o'  the  1915  product.  Small  amounts 
of  the  1910  crop  and  much  smaller  quantities 
of  the  1909  growth  arc  also  firmly  held  fur 
what  sccins  prohibitive  firices.  To  the  grower 
it  all  means  that  th'  re  is  a  buyer  waiting  for 
every  ;iiiiind  that  is  produced  this  year  and 
that  no  stretch  nf  iinaginntioii  cnnld  t>irtnri' 
a  much  brirhfer  outlook  as  to  il.  inae/l  and 
prices.  Stocks  depli'ted,  a  short  arnace  high- 
ly probable  and  with  all  compiting  products 
waning  it  would  be  preposterous  fo  suppose 
any  but  liii-'li  and  wludly  satisfactory  prices 
for  the  1917  product!  It  is  now  certain  that 
buyers  will  not  even  propo.se  prizes  anywhere 
near  on  a  level  with  those  early  in  the  sell- 
ing season  last  year.  Growers  will  be  little 
interrstid  in  pro|)iisilions  below  $1S  p^r  cwt. 
and  if  is  probable  that  $20.  nnd  upward  will 
be  paid.  Th<y  will  rememln'r  the  unfortunate 
early  selling  experience  of  last  year  and  will 
accnrdinrly  he  inclined  lo  spurn  early  offers 
no  matter  what  they  may  be.  believing  that 
prices  will  «bnw  further  advances  as  thf  sell- 
ing  season  progre«iM>«.  The  newly  transplanted 
crop  is  now  taking  bold  in  the  soil  and  cul- 
tivation is  the  order  of  the  day.  Belated  some- 
what by  the  late  season,  close  attention  will 
to  some  extent  make  amends  for  the  delay 
and  with  favorable  eondilions  ■frera  now  on 
mavimuni  results  are  possible. — H.  K.  Tweed, 
July  9. 
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Built  Right 

in  material  and  construction.  No  weight 
for  team  to  carry.  You  get  perfect  reaulu 
and  long  wear  with  a 

^..^^w^^-^w^  Single  Action 
'——^"Sy  t>is«^  Harrow 

Disks  are  forced  sharp!  has  reversible  gan^ 
.eosrate  levers,  dust-proof  oil-toaked  hardwood 
bearinit.  Sizes  for  one  to  tour  horses.  Alw 
W^^?h  extension  head.  Weight  boxes  built  in  No 
WnSue  truck  necessary.  Perfect  balance,  li|ht  draft. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  free  book  "The  Soil 
and  Us  Tillage;"  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

636  MainSueet 

Hittaranum,  Conn.       . 

Maker  of  the  origi-  ^%%' 
„al  CLARK      ^4%* 

rows  and 
plows. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


15—31 


Canductwl  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 


Advice  thru  thia  department  la  free  to  our  bu1>- 
acrlbers.  Kach  communication  stiould  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  tlie  caae  In  full:  also  the  name 
and  addreaa  o(  writer.  Inltlala  only  wtU  be  pul>- 
llabed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  moat  valual)le  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  CIlpplriRS  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserve<l  and  claasi- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
aympoaluma  a  (armer-etockman  can  obtain. 


An  Improved  Tire 

sisr?r"i»^t%''o"u^K''wr.ri;rt  f^r'^^^^^^^^^^ 

ordinary  condlllon«  and  will  travel  u  hard.  roURli 
road  with  your  coufldence  that   they  will  hold  up 
OUR   Improved    DOUBLE    TREAD  TIRES   are 
(juaranieed  to  perform   such  duUeti    and  yet  tney 
are  low  In  price. 
The  following  are  prices  of  our  guaranteed  tires 


Sizes 
30x3 
30x3  ^i 
32x3 'a 
33x4 
34x4 


Prire 
S6.  50 
17.50 
$8.50 
$10  50 
$10.50 


Sixes 

36x4 

34x4>.i 

35x4;i 

36x4,'4 

37x4.'a 


Price 
$11.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$13.00 
$13.50 


We  will  retread  your   worn    tires    no   matter  what 
cuudlUoo,  at  theae   prices  and  Kuarantee  them. 


Death  to  Heaves 

NEWTON'S  "r.YiT^SlSiSI'i'uTr 

iM«  Mirad  by  1  •<  or  2nd  S 1  ean. 
ThTM  Miw  ar*  guarMrtMd  to  vur* 
r«lund*tf. 


The  orlstnal  and   the  up-to-date 

Standard  VeteHnary  Remedy  for  Heaves ;  free  t>ooklet 
•xplalns  fully.    »  yeara  aala  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BT  CORRECTING  CAUSE- 
INDIGESTION.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Bate     Moft  economical.    Excellent  for  Cattle  and  Ho«fc 

91. UO  p«r  c*ii  at  dealer*,  at  aame  price  by  parcel  poat. 

TUB  WEWTOJt  R£M£DY  CO.,  Taledo,  •*»• 


1  SELDOM  SEE 
a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  honie 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat, 
will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
th«  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at   an   application.     $2   per 

bMtto  daUrered.  Dtwrribe  your  ca»e  for  jpecial  tnMnictloiit 
ttdBook  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  and- 
■epde  Unhnent  for  mankind,  reducsa  Painful  Swellinn. 
Bnlarfed  Glanda.  Went.  Bruite*.  Varicoae  Veim;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  tl  and  $2  a  bottle  at  dratflM* 
•r  dcUrercd.  Made  in  tbe  U.  S.  A.  by 
1.  F.  lOUIW.  P.D.F.,  1B4  Tsmpis  St.,  Sprlngfisld,  Msiai 


Splendid  Opportunity  for  Young  Men 

Study  Veterinary  Madlciae 
Cataloc  Free 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY    CCU.LEGB 
17*  UmU  St..    Graad  RapMs.  MR*. 


HAY 

H     W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.  HI  W.31SL.  NtwYirk 

«      are  the  largest  handlers  of    commtaBloa  hay 


H 


In  greater  New  York;  If  you  have  hay  to  dls-    •• 
Y    pose  0  ( commun  icate  w  ith  them.  Y 

HAY 


Ideal  Riveter 


Mend  your  own  lines,  belts  and  straps. 
This  is  one  of  the  handiest  tools  on  the 
farm.  You  can  mend  any  kind  of  har- 
ness or  belting  with  it  and  in  short  order, 
thus  in  many  cases  saving  yourself  a 
trip  to  town  to  a  harness  maker. 

Use  ordinary  tubular  rivets,  so  simple 
any  boy  can  operate  it.  Needs  no  ad- 
justmcnt.  It  will  save  you  many  dol- 
lars in  money  and  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
during  the  busy  season. 

Send  ut  4  iubKfiptiooa  for  the  balance  ol  1917 
at  25c  each  and  we  will  »*»dy«i  thU  Ideal  Riveter 
by  prepaid  parcel  pott.    Reward  No.  601. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Ml -S3   S.   3rd   St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 


Congestion    of    Bowels. — Kindly    ad- 
vise me  what   to   do  for  my   calves.     I 
have    four   head    under    six    months    of 
age.      While   in   pasture   they    were   ex- 
posed  to   a   hail   storm   and   since   then 
they  appeared  to  be  very  weak,  bowels 
were  too  loose  and  they  are  inclined  to 
leat     rubbish     and     chew    the    hair     of 
horses'     tails.       I    have     been    raising 
calves  for  a  great  many  years  and  have 
never  had  a  similar  experience.  M.  K., 
Priuteton,  N.  J. — Feed  your  calves  one 
part   ground   corn,   two   parts   dry  bran 
and    three   parts   ground   oats,   twice    a 
day.      Mix   together    equal   parts    cook- 
ing soda,  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  ginger 
and    gentian.      Give    each    calf    a    des- 
sert spoonful,  three  times  a  day.  Avoid 
allowing  your  calves  to  be   exposed  to 
cold   rain   storms   and    shelter  them    at 
night,     especially    if    the     weather    is 
cool. 

Itch, — I  have  a  young  cow  that  ap- 
pears to  be  healthy,  but  is  thin  in 
flesh.  She  rubs  so  much  that  the  hair 
is  coming  out  in  spots  all  over  the 
bodv.  I  cannot  find  any  lice  on  her. 
B.  'L.  W.,  Herman,  Pa.— Wet  itchy 
partt  of  body  with  one  part  bichloride 
mercury  and  500  parts  water,  once  a 
dav.  if  you  believe  she  has  lice,  ap- 
ply a  small  quantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  fore  and  upper  part  of  neck 
and  rump,  twice  a  week.  Itchy  cattle 
should  be  groomed  once  or  twice  a  day, 
for  they  may  scratch  on  account  of 
their  coat  being  filled  with  dust  and 
dirt.  Give  her  one  ounce  cooking  soda, 
\  ounce  of  ground  gentian  at  a  dose 
in  feed,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Heaves.— I  have  a  mare  that  coughs 
occasionally  and  lately  has  shown 
symptoms  of  heaves.  She  has  a  good 
appetite  and  appears  to  be  well.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  give  to  ward  off 
the  heaves?  A.  M.  M.,  Montgomery- 
villo,  Pa.— Feed  no  clover,  or  dusty, 
musty,  badlv  cured  fodder  of  any  kind, 
A  little  weil-cured  timothy  once  a  day 
is  all  the  roughage  she  should  have. 
If  she  is  a  ravenous  eater  and  pot- 
bellied, bed  her  with  shavings  or  saw- 
dust. Grain  or  grass  is  the  best  sum- 
mer feed,  grain  and  roots  the  best 
winter  feed  for  an  animal  in  her  con- 
ditio.!. Give  her  one  dram  fluid  extract 
lobelia,  one  dram  muriate  ammonia,  \ 
•Iram  fluid  extract  nux  vomica  and 
thrp?  drams  Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose 
in   fiod,   three    times   a   day. 

Indigestion.— I  have  a  boar  pig  that 
bloats  fatore  or  less  after  each  meal. 
He  ents  heartv,  but  at  times  acts  very 
dumpish.  Can  I  give  him  anything 
that  will  relieve  the  bloat  f  B.  A.  T., 
Mcrcorville,  Pa.— Mix  together  equal 
part?  of  cooking  soda,  ginger,  gentian 
and  powdered  charcoal  and  give  pig  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  twice  a  day. 

Pica— Licking  Disease^— My  young 
»alf  is  not  thriving  but  has  a  good 
appetite.  She  is  especially  fond  of 
chewing  rags,  rubbish,  sticks,  etc. 
Elizabethtnwn,  Pa,— Mix  together  one 
part  ground  nux  vomica,  one  part  air 
slacked  lime,  one  part  powdered  sul- 
phate iron  and  three  parts  of  ground 
gentian,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  or 
two  at  a  dose  in  ground  feed,  three 
tim.'s  a  dav.  Also,  feed  your  calf  a 
greater   variety    of    feeds, 

Bldodv  Milk,— Is  thore  a  cure  for  a 
cow  that  is  inclined  to  give  bloody 
milk'  I  have  one  that  will  be  all 
light  for  thre.'  or  four  days,  and  then 
commence  to  give  bloody  milk.  B.  K. 
X.,  Fairchance.  Pa.  —  R-'ugh  milking, 
too  scant  bedding  and  other  injuries 
cause  cows  to  give  bloody  milk. 
Remedy  the  ailment  by  a  removal  of 
the     cause.      Then    she    will     not    give 

bloody  milk. 

Indigestion— We.ikness.  —  I  have  a 
mare  that  had  a  sick  spell  last  summer 
that  reduced  her  in  flesh.  Since  then 
she  has  been  thin.  She  eats  quite  a 
lot  of  food,  but  is  weak.  A.  M.,  Water- 
ford,  N.  J.— Give  your  mare  one  dram 
fluid  extract  nux  vomica,  one  ounce 
tincture  gentian,  one  ounce  tincture 
cinchona  and  *  oz.  Fowler's  solution  at 
a  dose,  either  in  feed  or  drinking  wa- 
ter three  times  a  day.  She  should  be 
fed  plenty  of  grain  and  grass  that  is 
exposed  to  suulight. 


Blies 

30X.3 

30x3;, 

32x3!, 

33x4 

3-1x4 


Price 
(5  50 
$6.00 
S7.00 
$8.50 
$8.50 


Blses 

36x4 

34x43, 

35x4.'^ 

36x4.', 

37x4>, 


Price 
$8.50 
$8.50 

so.oo 

$9.00 
$10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  abovo  for  Non-Skid  Tirea 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stnd  for  desrrtpttre  circular  and  price  list. 
Uood  territory  open  for   ai/cntn. 


lOOK!cHtc"L$9al00op 

"'^^  ^^»mw  i^j^^  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Od<lH  and  KndB.  $9  a  100.  Leghoma.  $10  a  100.  Barred 
Bocks.  White  Rocka,  White  WyandotteH.  Ancouas, 
Black  Mlnorcaa,  Light  Brahman,  Buff  OrpinKton.s,  R. 
I.  Reds,  112  a  100.  White  Orplngtonfl,  »1>*  a  100. 
('ami)lries.  Black  <Jri)lngtonH,  Speckled  SiisHex,  Butter- 
cups, »20  a  100.  lO-dny  old  8.  C.  White  X^ghornu.  $10 
for  ."iO.  »90  for  500.  Eggs.  $7  a  100  up.  Catalogue 
Free.  Htampa  up  prep  lated . 
NABOB  H.ATCHERIES.     -     -     GAMBIER.    OHIO. 


The  "MOHEGANITE"   Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

"3  HENS  IN  1" 

from  trapnested  ancestry  recording  180  to  250 
eggs  In  pullet  year.     Pound   PuUeta  90c  and  $1. 
Yearlings  $2  to  $2.50. 
Moheftan  Farm,  Box  M,  Peekakill,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
For  Sale 

Grandson   of    Ring  Segis 

Bull  No.  13.  Bom  Dec.  2-1916. 
sire— "Sir  Inka  PrUly  Segls"   No.  80914  a  son  ot 
thelamoua  "King  Segla"   out  of  a  30-lb.   grand- 
daughter of  the  noted  foundation   cow  ••Prilly." 
Dam— Queen  Nazll  IJe  Kol  Segls.  record,20.oa  Iba. 
butter,  559. i>0  Iba.  milk  la  aeven  days. 
He  U  a  splendid  Individual;  more  white  than  black, 
lie  traces  to  ••Kln«  Segls"  on  both  sides  of  hla  ped- 
igree.   The  first  check  for  $70  gets  him. 
We  have  other  bulla  for  sale  at    varloua    prices. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  pltotosrapbs. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS.  Wlnterthur.  Del. 


Cut  Prices  on  Cooley  Chicks 

16.000  ready  to  ship  each  week.       While 
i^gboms.  $9per  lUO.     Pure  bred   K.  1 
TReds,  Barred  Rocka.  $14  per  100.     Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.      Other  varieties 
Write  for  Dook. 
COOLES  FARMS.    Frenchtown.  N.J. 


LOOK!    DUCKLINGS 

Woodford  strain  of  White  Egg  Peklr  Ducklings. 
Flock  average  about  175  eggs  per  duck  Per  year 
AU  white,  no   green  or  tinted  eggs.  $7  for  25:  $13.50 


for   50:    $26.00    for    100. 
NABOB   HATCHERIES 


GAMBIER.  OHIO. 


f.  ?  O  >    ^ 


.\  I    '. 


Spot  Farm  Holstems 
$15  to  120 

7-8  Holstein  heifer  calves 
$15  to  $20  each,  express 
paid  In  lota  of  five.  40 
hlRh  pniile  holstein  heifers 
being  l)^^!  to  31  lb.  bull  550 
each.  1  carload  of  regl.stere.1 
cows  dueln  Sept.  1  carload 
of  registered  heifers.  Re«ls- 
tereifbulUi,  and  high  grade 
cows. 
JOHN  C.  REA6AN.  Trilf,  N.  T. 


S/""  \v  T  ^.,V,^^r,c  "Tom  Barron  Strain." 
.  l_..  VV.  L.egnornS  The  large  kind,  proline 
layers.  Breedlni?  stock  for  sale.  1  1-2  lb  cockerels 
from  Imported  high  record  .sires,  $1.2,i  each,  five  rr 
more  $1  each.  These  cockerels  will  cost  you  $10  next 
«ason.  Order  from  adv.  IVYWOOU  POULTRY 
F.\RM,        Box  71  A.  Avoodale,     Chester   Co.,    Pa. 

LOOK!  3000    Yearling    Hens 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  prize  winning  laying  stock. 
Fine  for  breeding.    ?I7  for   12,  $32  for  25,  $60  for  50, 
$120  for  100.     Catalog  free.  Sumps  appreciated 
NABOB  POULTRY  CO.,       -        GAMBIER.  OHIO. 

140,000  Chicks  Sold  So*^Tr"d'erfr  S£ 

season.  Our  chicks  are  all  engaged.  We  thank  all  our 
customers  for  ihcir  patronage.  Will  have  a  capacity  of 
250,<H)0  chicks  for  l!tl8.  U.  W.  tJOODLING,  Prop. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Min^''i«^gs.?Si;^e?g 

strain.      Long  deep  bodies,   yellow  legs  &  l)eak3  &  large 

red  lop-ovir  combs. 

A.  R.  GRAVES,  R.  D.  2,  REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


^^  1  I  f  /^  1^  O      15c  each.  $13  per  100:  Silver. 
I      M  I  1  ^  fV  3     White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
^^  *  *  *  ^^  *^  '^     dottes.  8.  C.  Bed,  DuckUnga. 
Rouen,   and  Runner.  iiZe  «ich    $20  pei    100 
Aldbam  Poultry  Farm,       R.  39,        PhoenUvlUe.   Pa. 


Auray  Farms 


Are  oflerlna    exceptional    ^argaln«   In   young 
p"rebred  Hoteteln    Boll  Calves    $100    up. 
Crat«d — Delivered— Guaranteed! 
Bredfrom  a  Full  List  of  A    R.   O.  dania.  and 
aired  by  our  King  Lyons  Fayne    whose  dam  Is 
a  Bister  of  the    World  s  Record  50  lb.  Cow. 
Ltfgely  white  and  splendid  Indlvlduale. 
WriU  /or  ciMTU  and  parUcvlaTt  to 
IrTlatf  M.  Avery.    Mftr..     Sparta.  N.  J. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  X^^'To^^^n^- 

ORD  senior    4  year  old.    32.8  lb.   In  Todays.  >i^-^,,'^ 
to  30  days  and  12iM.7  In  3f.5  days,  at  prices  from  $100 


up.    Descriptive  clrculiiT  for  stamp. 
GEO.  E.  .•STEVENSON  A  SONS,    ■ 


ClarkB  Summit,  Pa. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Hen  i?at*"d 

winter  layers.  Trapnested  White  Orpington  egBs.chlcki 
and  stock.  Honest  values  and  square  deal  goaranteed. 
STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS.  Box   P.  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


f««^  13  «':  3"  *2:  Purebred  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
rjg^S  Reds.  Hambiirgs.  I^eghorns:  19  varieties.  Also 
Brahm-as.  Houd:in».  Orplnijton.-<.  Cimolnes.  35  years. 
Catalog.        S.  K.  MOHR.         COOPERSBURG.  PA. 


Swine 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Either  8CX,  beautifully  marked,  $20  each.  Reg.  Hol- 
stein cows,  heifer  and  bull  calves,  shipped  anywhere. 
F.  H.  WOOD.         BOX  A,  CORTLAND.    N.  Y. 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

The  boar.  Malestle  Mammoth  229600,  welgbt 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  and  grown 
by  tts.  When  rou  want  the  beat  and  want  them 
big.  write  to— 

C.  U.  Carter,   WbitSucrn  Farm. 
Waat  CbMtar.  Pa. 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


of  rcgiitered  stock. 

BOB  SEEDS, 


Write  for  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


¥T    1    X    "         Reslstcred  4  year  old  bull   that   has 
Holstems  in>  daughters.   2  registered    calves 


A. 

„  'es,  2 

FAIRVIEW  VILLAGE.  PEXNA,  uiCiT  Norrlstowu. 


n  ¥1     1    ».    ;^    l.ullcalf,  born  March  3l8t,1917. 

Heg.  Holstein  uam.  a  one  cow,  has  just  made 
17  lb  3  year  old  record.  Sire  la  son  of  23  lb.  cow:  prica 
riht!  In^ireol     J.  B.   Wmkelblech.    Lewlsburg.  Pa. 

/^T  1J..11   t^,^\x-aa  'rom    4    to    10  mo. 

Guernsey   15UU  *^al\eS  oUl,    slre«l  by  a  son 

l[^i!"^T.  'a.' WRIG^HT  A  ^n!'°''ca"nTON:"p" 


HAMPSHIRES 

Bred  gilts  for  fall  f  ar- 
row.pigsauy  age.  free 
circular.  Registered 
Guernsey  Bulls,  from 
$36  up. 
Locust  Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box  2,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


LARGE    BKRKSHIIIES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Letter  from  H.  M.  Swarr.  I.4Uicaster,  Pa.  "The  hoe* 
came  and  are  rren  better  than  I  expcced.  The  boar  is  a 
mon-iler;  the  lonocsl  I  ever  saic.  Jf  all  breeders  would  send 
na  such  BerksHlres,  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  adfcrttst 


(he  breed." 

H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPEXDINO, 


Box  4.5. Dundee,  N.Y. 


TT    1   J.    •        r<^\,raa    6  Regtatered  heifers  and  7 

Holstein  Calves  buiis,  from  a  ao-ib.  sire. 


Write  for   prlcea  and  pedigrees. 
WALTER  TM.  CRUT-l  EN1)EN, 


Wllkea-Barre.  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkihlrce.    C.  Whites.  Lafg* 

strain,  all  agea,  mated  not  akin.   8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  CoUle  and  Beagle  dogs.    Orada 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLK.  PA. 


r^  .„  One  bull  calf  from  a  got>d  cow  with 

(jUemseyS   excellent  udder  *l  »30  registered. 
FBED  W.  CARD.  SYLVANIA,  PENNA. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  Advance  Registry  an- 
cesuy.  Priced  to  sell.  They  will  Improve  your  berd. 
ROBERT  TEMPLE  ION  A  SON.         ULSTER.  PA. 


»  _   4^    l.,,»„  Both  sexea.       Flna  stock  of  the 

Jeney    V^alVeS  most    noted    pedigrees    In    the 
world.        FRED  O.  W.  RUNK.    ALLENTOWN.  PA 


nealMered  Holstein  and  Guernsey  bulls  froin 
H^Stres  to  serviceable  age.  250  animate  In  the  herd. 
BONNVMEADS  FARMS.     R.  D.  1.    Harrtsburg.  Pa. 


SILVER    SPRING    FARM     BERKSHIRCS 

make  satisfied  customers.  A  typey  lot  of  Spring  pigs,  8 
to  12  wksold  at$12  to$lSreg.A  transferred.Satlafactlon 
guaranteed.    Write       j.  P.  WINAND,  Hampton,  Pa. 

oldest  breeder  In  tba 

state.  Pedigreed 

stock  for  sale. 

Wilmington.  Ohio.   Sec.  D. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 


T»  T  „^  Cows,  lielfers  A  calves,  priced  right. 

Reg.  Jerseys  ^"  (  harles  o.  foster 

p.  OT  Box  173,       Morristown.        Morris  Co.,     N.J. 


SAMUEL  JOHNS, 

II.  1  r^  ID  DLL-  for  sale.  Satlefactloo 
Hicn  L>rade  Keg.  Derkshirca  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
W.  S.  JOHNSON.  BERWICK,  PA. 

CHESTER       WHITES     and      POLAND      CHINAS 

All  ages.  Regl«itered  free.  Jersey  bulla. 

J.   A.  BOAK,  ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Mi^lii    -  Holstein  bull  calves  from  a  ton  show  bull 
■SdhiaVy  mtlklng  d»m;       l^  breeding,  p^^.^ 

|_  y_  OTTO,  C.^RLIKl-r,,  i-k.i>  nn.. 


Poultry 


White  I/ijhorns.  Oc.       ^\Y.^ 
RmM  and   R-    I.   Reds,   $12. < 5 
p»>r  100.       Circulars. 
E.  R.  HimMER  A  CO  ,  R.D.  Y  .  Frenchtown.  N  J, 


CHICKS 


_     ^~,     ^M  .,       X        I- Egg'  for   hatching. 

S.  C.  ^hlte  Leghorns  a^ndforcataV^dee- 
erlbtagour  mating  for  this  saawn.  Fertility  g'»r|-"*2- 
HIdilTlew  Farm.  Box  17.  Mt.  Bethel,    t  a. 


Golden  or  Silver  ampines  fj^j^ 

guaraataed.         1.  B  TAtJOER. 


Reg.  O.  L  C.  Swine  S?;i"  5  ,?»'?.""" 

HIDRI  VIEW  FARM,  Mt.  BETHEL.  PA. 

O.LC.&  Chester  White  ^.'^^U'S^^PJSi 

boar.  Fred  Bryan  A  Son.    Star  Route,    MansOeld,  Pa. 
■  ^— ^^.^^^^^^  ^— ^^^■^^— ^— ^"^^^—^ 

OT     p      Vlrra     Silver  Strain  from  choice  slrea. 
.    1.    y^.    I   ms     Ready  to  ship. prices  reaaonabla. 
BRUBAKER  BROS..  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


#-^t-  •  1  8 f  W.  L«f  Horns  «c  i 
I  ni/*b-0  funded  for  dead  chirks 
V^IUCA.0  ^    ^  LAUVER,   Ml 


tile     eggs 
York  Sprtnga.  Pa.  | 

rhorns  «c  A  up  Money  re- 
cks. ClrcuUr  free. 
McAmstermie,  Pa. 


T^iiawTk/M  3  Choice  service  twars  A  fall  boars.  Gilts  will 
L/UrOCS  be  t>red  for  Aug.  A  Sapt  Spring  pigs  mated 
not  akin.        Ira.  D.  Jackaon,       R.  10,        van  Wert,  O. 

t    n    i_i.      m    •        Registered     High      Grada. 

Largt  Ueianm  shim  prices  reasonable.  Writa 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 

— — — ^ —  I 

R*»rta>iir*>c  *>'"''  <■''«*  Plw  for  sale,  July.  Aug.  A 
oerKsnires  srpt.— Masterpiece  blood  cheap. 
W.  J.  Mc  COXNELL,  OXFORD.  TA, 

TELL  the   advertiser  you  saw 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


«xpt.  Sta.  Library, 


16—32 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


COUNTY  NOTES 


McKean  Co.,  J'a.,  (N.)  July  2.— Some 
good  weather  thru  June  altho  too  wet 
to  get  in  some  corn.  Some  very  hard 
electric  storms.  Potatoes  are  looking 
good.  Very  few  bugs  so  far.  No  tent 
caterpillars  this  year  at  all.  Apples 
will  be  a  fair  crop.  About  four  times 
as  much  as  usual  buckwheat  has  been 
sowed.  The  boy  gardening  club  and 
boy  scouts  of  Bradford  are  gardening 
abou'  six  acres  of  land  near  the  city. 
Farm  work  is  behind  in  everything 
owing  to  wet  season.  Haying  will  be 
two  weeks  late. — R.  C.  Fuller. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  June  30. — 
Weather  has  been  much  warmer  the 
])as:  week;  also  had  a  number  of  local 
showers  which  were  much  needed.  All 
live  stock  doing  well.  Poultry  dying 
ivoin  cholera  in  some  sections.  Cherries 
and  apples  are  scarce;  will  be  some 
peaches,  plums  and  pears.  Hay  will 
be  short.  Most  grain  doing  well  so 
far.  Corn  growing  very  well.  "Wheat, 
$2;  corn,  $1.7.");  butter,  25c;  eggs,  ?0c. 
Preparations  being  made  fir  a  big 
harvest.  A  good  acreage  of  beans  and 
buckwheat  being  jtlanted.  Labor  scarce 
at  $1.75^2  per  10-hour  day.  Health 
good.— C.  S.  G. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  (W.C.I  June  25.— 
The  17-year  locust  or  Periodical  Ci- 
cadiH  is  now  emersnnij  from  the  ground 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  may  d;> 
serious  damage,  altho  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  determine  its  activity,  A 
large  gathering  of  farmers  visited  the 
faru?    of   Rev.   Jordan    on   June    19    to 


study  his  fanniTig  operations  on  300 
acr?s  of  ground.  An  immense  tractor 
does  the  plowing  and  disking,  two  silos 
store  a  large  part  of  the  corn  crop.  Ho 
disks  for  oats  and  rj'C,  raises  no  wheat 
and  seeds  down  to  grass  after  oats.  The 
chief  attraction  of  the  day  was  a  herd 
of  250  fat  Hereford  beeves  ready  for 
market.  They  were  purchased  as  thin 
feeders  last  summer  in  Texas.  They 
were  fattened  on  silage  and  shelled 
corn,  and  were  followed  by  SO  hogs. 
Frosty  and  wet  weather  have  retarded 
farming  operations.  Heavy  rain  and 
wind  storms  have  been  common.  Many 
ban.s  have  been  burned,  orchards  dam- 
age 1  and  roads  washed.  Corn  cannot 
be  cultivated  on  level  ground  because 
of  raiiis.  Other  crop  prospects  are  gen- 
erally good.  A  large  acreasre  of  wheat 
and  rye  was  seeded  last  fall  and  both 
wintered  weU.  Oats  doing  well.  Hay 
look?  good.  Small  fruits  will  be  abun- 
dan  but  apples,  peaches  and  pears  will 
giv?  short  crops.  The  drouth  of  last 
summer  combined  w-ith  a  heavy  crop 
appears  to  have  prevented  development 
of  fruit  buds  this  year.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  bloom  vas  sparce.  Butter, 
50c  lb;  e^jis,  40c  doz;  potatoes,  $1  pk; 
new  potatoes,  $1.20  pk;  flour,  $S.50 
per  sack  of  48  lbs.  Large  gardens 
]danted  on  open  grounds  around  town 
and  cities  which  will  go  far  in  su;)- 
])lyiug  owners'  tables.— J.  C.  M.  Johns- 
ton. 

New  Jersey  Crops. — Ample  warmth 
prevailed  during  week  ending  July  3, 
to  insure  the  best  condition  of  crop 
growth    and   to   mature   grass,   rye   and 


wheat  for  harvest  from  central  coua- 
ties  southward.  Some  moderate  de- 
ficiency in  rain  in  southern  counties 
caused  apprehension,  but  sufficient 
moisture  has  since  fallen.  As  a  rule, 
crops  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Wheat  has  gained  steadily,  and  will 
yielil  better  than  appearances  indicated 
several  weeks  ago.  Corn  will  be  a 
large  crop  and  thus  far  is  about  as  good 
as  could  be  desired;  it  is  being  culti- 
vated for  the  last  time  in  central  sec- 
tions, but  in  the  far  north  it  has  been 
too  wet,  and  weeds  are  gaining.  Oats 
are  a  fine  crop,  some  reports  being  that 
they  were  never  better  than  this  year. 
The  harvest  of  rye  and  haying  are  in 
full  swing  in  central  counties.  Peaches 
still  indicate  a  large  yield,  but  apples 
and  pears  will  be  fewer  than  an  aver- 
age crop.  The  condition  of  white  and 
sweet  potatoes  is  good  and  digging  in 
southern  counties  has  about  equalled 
expectations.  A  large  acreage  of  buck- 
wheat is  beinor  prepared.— G.  Harold 
Noves,  Meteorologist. 


July    14,  1917. 

harness  animals  of  all  weights.  An- 
other national  body  meeting  with  this 
show  will  be  the  National  Association 
of  Vegetable  Growers,  insuring  an  2X- 
eellent  vegetable  show.  Entry  blanks 
and  full  information  may  be  had  by 
writing  Mr.  John  C.  Simpson,  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 


V  //])y 


NATIONAL    DAIBY    SHOW 
PEEIOUMS 


EASTEB^    STATES    EXPOSITION 


Extensive  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  12-20.  The  dairy  show 
will  be  a  big  feature,  augmented  with 
a  full  classification  of  beef  cattle, 
fheop  and  swine.  The  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Berkshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  one  of  the  important 
events.  The  horse  department  offers 
premiums    on    draft,   saddle    and    light 


Premium  lists  covering  Dairy  Cat- 
tle, Dairy  Products  and  the  Horse  Fair 
at  the  eleventh  annual  National  Dairy 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  O.,  Oc- 
tober 18  to  27,  1917,  are  now  out. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
addressed  to  Manager  National  Dairy 
Show,  Peoples  Life  Bldg.,  130  N.  5th 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fit  Id  Management  of  Alfalfa.  —  A 
new  book  on  alfalfa  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  The  volume  is  entitled 
"Field  Management  of  Alfalfa",  and 
is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  work  comprises  some  sixty  pages 
and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  excel- 
lent half-tone  engravings.  Anyone  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  growing  the 
Queen  of  Forage  Crops  should  secure 
a  copy  of  this  informative  book  which 
is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is 
free  upon  request.  The  author  is  A. 
M.  TenEyck,  director  of  the  agricul- 
tural extension  department,  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Company, 
Kockford,  Illinois. 


For  All  the  Shooting  Sports— 


•,^:  i.  V 


Few  sportsmen  nowadays  judge  a  day's  sport  merely  by  the  size  of  the 
bag  they  bring  home  with  them,  , 

[Yet  a  man's  object  in  shooting  is  to  hit  what  he  aims  at. 

i  There's  nothing  like  the  thrill  of  cutting  dov/n  a  fast  bird;  of  getting  die 
day  that  sails  out  at  an  unexpected  angle;  of  scoring  a  "possible"  when 
the  light  is  bad,  and  mirage  makes  the  bull's-eye  swim  almost  out  of  sight. 

As  a  sportsman,  you  are  willing  to  take  chances  with  natural  conditions— 
hut  you  want  to  be  sure  of  your  shooting  equipmenL 

^Whether  a  Shotgun,  a  Big  Game  Rifle,  or  the  smallest  .22  for  die 
boy — it  is  the  Remington  make  you  want. 

And  in  ammimition,  whether  Shot  Shells  or  Metallic  Cartridges,  it  is  worth 
finding  the  Red  Ball  Mark  of  Remington  UMG  on  the  box  for  the  sake 
of  the  better  results  that  Remington  UMC  will  give  you. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

CUan  and  oil  your  gun  with  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufactum-s  of  Ftrearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  V/orld 
WOOLWORTH  BUILDIMG,  NEW  YORK 
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COST   OF   MILK    PROIIUCTION 

Pertinent  Prootems  in  the  Present  Milk  Situation 


Since  1914  the  cost  of  producing  milk  has  ad- 
\anced  almost  50  percent.  When  we  consider  that 
most  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  states  produce 
milk,  this  fact  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  farmer. 
Few  know  what  it  costs  them  to  produce  this  cos- 
mopolitan product.  Some  have  decided  that  it  was 
costing  more  than  the  price  they  received  and  are 
selling  their  cows.  Others  are  hesitating,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  The  remainder,  most  of  whom  pro- 
dui'c  market  milk  as  their  main  industry,  will  not 
be  quick  to  change. 

In  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

In  1915  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
made  a  farm  suivey  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  This 
county  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey 
adjacent  to  the  New  York  state.  This  district  is 
admirably  adapted  for  dairying,  and  has  much 
natural  hay  and  pasture  land  essential  to  the  in- 
dustry. It  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
a  profitable  dairy  region.  Sussex  County  is  one  of 
the  best  dairy  counties  in  the  whole  United  States. 
The  average  production  of  milk  per  cow  was  over 
(5,000  pounds;  consequently  it  should  be  able  to 
produce  market  milk  as  cheaply  as  any  one  com- 
munity. The  table  on  page  5  shows  a  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  mlik  production  for  160  herds  bavin;,' 
.1,860  cows  in  Sussex  County  in  1914  and  1917.  All 
of  the  farms  in  this  study  derived  98  percent  or 
n.ore  of  their  receipts  from   cows. 

The  table  shows  the  actual  cost  of  production 
for  160  dairy  farms  in  1914  taken  from  the  survey 
records.  Everything 
was  charged  at  farm 
values  or  farm  cost. 
The  labor  and  cattle 
values  for  May,  1917, 
wore  obtained  from 
Mr.  P.  B.  Bennetch, 
Countv  Demonstrator, 
while  tlie  cost  of  con- 
centrates was  obtained 
from  feed  dealers  in 
the  county.  Cost  for 
1917  was  adjusted  tJ 
meet  the  chann;e  in 
conditions.  Ths  value 
of  manure  and  Ciisilago 
was    estimated. 

Some  Reasons  for 
Low  Price  to  Produc- 
ers.—  The  farmer  al- 
ways has  produced 
milk  at  a  low  margin 
"f  profit.  Competition 
ill  the  past  has  been 
keen.  More  market 
milk  was  produced 
than  was  always  dc- 
i!iand':'d  by  the  con- 
sumer. Many  fainuM-s 
U<'op  cows  to  use  pas- 
ture, corn  stover,  nn- 
"inrketable  hay,  and 
stu-h  forage  which 
otherwise  conld  not  be 
vdd.  Others  fool  the 
■ed     of     manure     to 


By  FRANK  AFP 

\.  J.  Experiment  Station 

also  affords  a  more  uniform  supply  of  labor  thruout 
the  year.  These  conditions  have  all  assisted  in  a 
large  production  and  a  low  price  to  the  producer. 

Effect  of  High  Priced  Feed, — With  the  sudden 
increase  for  feeds,  especially  concentrates,  some 
dairymen  find  the  situation  quite  critical.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  farmers  are  selling  some  of  their  cows, 
others  are  selling  whole  herds,  while  the  remainder 
are  trying  to  make  ends  meet  as  best  they  can.  A 
man  may  spend  a  lifetime  in  building  up  a  business, 
but  if  he  does  not  follow  the  times,  the  sheriff  may 
change  it  in  a  day.  The  situation  is  indeed  alarm- 
ing. Shall  the  farmer  keep  his  cows  until  the  cost 
of  feed  decreases  or  the  price  of  milk  increases? 
Factors  to  be  Considered 

The  need  of  manure  is  frequently  a  cause  for 
the  cows  on  the  farm.  The  idea  expressed  by  some 
dairymen  is  somewhat  as  follows:  "Keep  cows  to 
make  manure,  to  grow  crops,  to  feed  cows,  to  make 
manure."  When  such  is  the  case,  the  farmer  with 
cows  will  never  find  them  profitable,  unless  a  profit 
is  derived  from  the  milk.  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  to  raise  crops  and  maintain 
fertility  with  rotations,  sods,  green  manures  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  However,  the  present  situa- 
tion, because  of  war  conditions,  threatens  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  shortage.     Should  this  occur,  stable 


manure  would  be  far  more  indispensable  than  at  pres- 
ent. If  cows  are  not  kept,  other  stock  could  take 
their  place,  but  they  might  be  still  less  profitable. 

Farmers  located  on  soils  and  conditions  poorly 
adapted  to  dairying  had  better  discontinue  the  in- 
dustry, for  with  them  cash  crops  would  be  more 
profitable.  Many  cows  in  the  past  have  been  kepf 
under  conditions  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  money  from  milk.  To  sell  these  cows  and  herds 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  milk  industry  as  well  as 
the  farmer  who  iormerly  kept  cows  under  such  con- 
ditions. It  is  uiiv.ise  to  compete  with  your  neigh- 
Vor  who  is  so  situated  as  to  under-bid  you.  You 
would  not  enter  a  horse  race  with  a  1,700-pound 
draft  horse,  but  would  put  him  in  a  drafl  competi- 
tion. On  the  raoe  track  such  an  animal  would  be 
a  handicap  to  the  individual  and  contest. 

Thus  the  elimination  of  such  dairymen  will 
place  the  whole  Industry  on  a  better  foundation  and 
allow  a  comfortable  living  for  the  man  who  should 
jrodsce  milk.  When  such  herds  are  sold,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  the  milk  industry.  But  should  farmers 
begin  to  sell  cows  in  regions  best  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing, then  conditions  would  become  alarming  when 
considered  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

According  to  the  present  prices  of  feed  and 
labor,  most  farmers  are  losing  money  in  the  best 
dairy  regions.  These  men  should  not  sell  their  herds 
but  can  afford  to  keep  their  cows  until  the  critical 
period  has  passed.  So  soon  as  the  milk  supply  is 
diminished    to    th^   point    where    fresh    milk   will  be 

difficult  to  procure,  the 
price  will  rise  to  meet 
the  condition.  The 
dairymen  must  remem- 
ber that  all  farm  pro- 
ducts have  their  profit- 
able as  well  as  unprofit- 
able seasons.  In  1915 
potatoes  sold  for  25 
cents  a  bushel;  in  1916 
^:';  and  $4  a  bushel.  In 

1915  cabbage  as  well 
as  other  vegetables 
could  hardly  be  dis- 
posed     of,      while      in 

1916  they  brought  ab- 
normally high  prices. 
The  man  who  is  so 
situated  that  he  can 
;»rodiice  an  artiile 
inder  most  advantag- 
eous conditions  should 
continue  to  produce 
the  product  even  tho 
he  has  a  slight  loss  oc- 
casionally. 

Consequently, 
farmers  located  in 
dairy  regions  which 
can  produce  milk  most 
cheaply  should  not  sell 
any  but  poor  cows  at 
the  present  time  bo- 
cause  of  high  price  of 
food  and  labor.  Bo- 
sides  maintaining  their 
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Build   Your   Foundations  ol  Concrete 

Instructions  for  Building'  Foundations  Which  Will  Last 

Every  building  should  rest  upon  a  good  founda-  should  be  set  up  so  the  sides  are  truly  vertical  and  eessive    side    pressure,    vibration    or    other    unusual 

tion.     Concrete  is  strong,  durable,  moderate  in  first  well  braced   in   position    to   prevent   bulging   out    of  strains.     Sometimes  reinforcing  is  used  in  long  fouu- 

cost,  easily  mixed  and  placed  and   can  be   adapted  line  when  concreic:  is  placed.  dation  walls  extending  some  distance  above  ground, 

to   irregular   excavations.                                                                For   cream  separators,  gas   engines   and   similar  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  concrete  due  to  its  expan- 

In  basement  walls  it  is  necessary  that  the  foun-  machines,  concrete  is  an  ideal  foundation   material,  sion  from  temperature  changes, 

dation    be    water! ight.      Watertightness    of    concrete  The  depth  to  which  such  foundations  should  extend  Frequently,  I'uld   stones  from   4   to   6  inches   in 

IS  secured  by  proportioning  materials  so  that  voids  depends  upon  the  size  of  machine  and  the  bearing  diameter    may    be    used    in    the    foundation    trench 

or  air  spaces  are  fiPed,  then  by  so  mixing  and  placing  power   of    the    soil.      It    is    necessary,   when    setting  -rhen    constructing    concrete    foundations.      If    used 

the  concrete  that  greatest  possible  density  is  secured,  forms,  to  arrange  first  for  placing  the  anchor  bolts  they  should  be   distributed  about   in  the  foundation 

Finally,  the  concrete  must  be  protected  after  placed  to  which  the  cngiLC  or  machine  is  to  be  attached  to  trench  after  a  lavtr  of  concrete  has  been  placed,  the 

to  prevent  it  from  drying  out.  the    foundation,    because    these    bolts    must    be    cm-  iield  stones  being  laid  so  that  no  two  are  in  contact 

Frost  mav  enter  the^ground  from  2i  to  6  feet,  bedded  in  the  concrete  so  that  the  exposed  ends  will  and  separated  sufiiciently  to  permit  thoroly  surround- 

and    foundations    should    be    started    below   possible  be   in  the   same  position  on   the  top  of  the  finished  ing  them    with    concrete.     Field  stones   used   in    the 

trost   penetration.     When   firm   soil   is  not  found  at  foundation  as  are  the  corresponding  bolt  holes  in  the  manner    described    should   be    clean   and   wet    before 
the     depth     considered     necessary     to 


meet      other     conditions,     excavating 

should   be   continued   until   good,   firm 

soil  is  reached  or  else  a  wider  footing 

be  used  to  distribute  the  load  over  a 

greater  area.     For  barn  walls  a  foot- 

in^'  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  thick 

is  generally  sufficient,  while   footings 

12    inches    wide    and   8    inches    thick 

will    serve    for   small   farm    buildings 

such  as  hog,  poultry  and  dairy  houses. 

Wall    thickness    is    governed    largely 

by   the   type   of  building.     Walls   12 

inches  thick   for  basement  barns  are 

usually    safe.      Small    structures   such 

as    poultry    houses,    hog    houses    and 

dairy  buildings  do  not  require  walls 

more  than  6  to  8  inches  thick. 

Heavy   walls   below   ground    that 

are    to    serve    as   a   foundation    only, 

that    is,    which    are    not    intended    to 

enclose   a  basement    or  cellar,  should 

be   built   of   a    l-2?-o    concrete.     This 

means  a  mixture  consisting  of  1  sack 

of  Portland   cement   to  2}   cubic  feet 

of  clean,  well-graded  sand  to  5  cubic 

foot  of  well-graded  pebbles  or  broken 

«tone.     If  walls  must  be  watertight, 

then   a  1-2-.1  or  1-2-4  mixture  should 

he  used. 

When  the  soil  is  firm  so  that  the 

wails  of  the  trench  are  self-sustaining, 

it    is    sometimes    unnecessary    to    use 

forms    for   the   portions   of   the   work 

bel(  w   around.     Excavate   the  trench 

with    true    vertical    sides,    then    lay 

boards  or  planks  along  and  across  the 

trench    so    that    when    placing    and 

spading    concrete    earth    will    not    be 

knocked  down  from  the  trench  sides 

into  the  concrete.     Forms  for  foundation  work  are    bottom  of  the  engine  or  machine.  ciations  and  floors  of  farm  buildings.     Rats  have  i 

simple  to  build  and  can  often  be  constructed  by  us-  When  mixin;;  concrete  for  foundations,  a  quaky     safe  retreat  under  buildings  set  upon  low  posts  and 

ing  rough  lumbci  lying  around  the  farm.     Of  course     mixture  should  hi  used.     This  means  one  wet  enough     wooden  sleepers,  and  thus  not  only  have  opportunity 

tliey   should   be   built   so   that  a   fairly  smooth   face     to  flatten  out   in  the  pile  when  distributed  but  not     to  breed  but  also  gain  easy  access  to  grain  and  other 

lan  be  secured  o.i  the  concrete  work,  especially  the     containing  enough  water  so  that  it  will  flow  or  allow     material  stored  therein.     Granaries  having  concrete 

side  that  is  to  be  exposed  in  a  basement  or  cellar,    the  pebbles   or  broken  stone   to   separate   from   the    floors  have  no  cracks  thru  which  grain  can  run.  They 

sand-cement    mortar    when    the    concrete    is    being    are  also  much  easier  cleaned,  and  offer  a  smoother 
handled.  surface  upon  which  to  use  a  shovel.     When  we  con- 

It    is    seldom    necessary    to    reinforce    concrete     aider  the  cost  of  wood  and  the  permanency  of  con- 
foundations  unlesj  they  are   to  be   subjected  to  ex-     crete,  the  case  is  closed. — O.  B.  R.,  New  York. 


THIS  CONCRETE  BLOCK  GARAGE  NEEDS  A  CONCRETE  ROADWAY; 


laid  in  the  trench.  In  no  case  should 
the  volunii?  of  such  stones  exceed  one- 
third  the  total  volume  of  the  foun- 
dariou. 

In  building  foundation  walls  that 
are  to  enclose  a  basement  or  cellar,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  work  be  carrie  1 
on  if  possible  without  interruptifoi. 
and  the  concrete  be  placed  in  uniform 
layers  so  there  will  not  be  a  slope  to 
the  work  in  the  forms.  However,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  stop  work 
before  a  certain  portion  of  a  wall  sec- 
tion can  be  finished.  When  resuming 
work  it  is  necessary  to  take  certain 
precautions  to  prevent  the  stopping 
and  starting  points  of  work  on  dif- 
ferent days  from  being  marked  by  a 
seam  or  joint,  thru  which  leakage 
could  take  place.  The  old  concrete 
in  the  form  should  bo  thoroly  scrub- 
bed with  brush  or  broom  and  water 
and  before  any  more  concrete  is 
placed  the  surface  of  the  old  work 
should  be  painted  with  a  cement  grout 
paint  consisting  of  cement  and  water 
mixed  about  like  cream.  If  the  new 
concrete  is  immediately  placed  on  this 
painted  surface  before  the  grout  has 
had  a  chance  to  harden,  a  good  bond 
will  be  secured  between  the  two 
days'  work. 

When  the  immense  loss  which  is 
caused  annually  by  rats  is  considered, 
the  need  of  stopping  their  depreda- 
tions is  clearly  seen.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  each  rat  in  the  country 
destroys  one  dollar's  worth  of  prop- 
ertv  annuallv.  This  loss  can  best  bo 
prevented  by  using  concrete  for  foun- 


lu  constructing  forms  it  is  always  well  to  use  as 
few  nails  as  possible  so  that  forms  can  be  taken 
oown  with  the  least  amount  of  hammering,  thus 
preventing  possible   injury  to   the   concrete.     Forms 
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Extremes   in   the   Water   Supply 


In  the  past  few  rears  on  our  home  farm,  we  have 
suffered  very  materially  I'rom  two  unseen  foes  of  the 
man  who  depends  upon  the  soil  for  his  livelihood. 
Heavy  storms  have  swept  over  our  place  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  dry  weather  that  caused  seri- 
I  ns  losses  to  all  crops.  During  the  time  of  floods, 
little  streams  have  been  swollen  to  miniature  rivers, 
while  our  plow  lands  have  lain  under  water  for  some 
time,  so  that  we  could  not  get  upon  them  to  do  our 
farm  work.  But  we,  in  common  with  many,  have 
!ioticed  how  quicl\]y  the  earth  dries  out  after  these 
severe  storms,  leaving  the  ground,  if  anj-thing,  harder 
iind  drier  than  -.n-er. 

How  this  pe'idulum  swings  we  know  by  having 
our  well  at  the  house  go  dry  just  whtn  we  needed  it 
most.  This  is  a  dug  well,  stoned  up  and  it  never 
used  to  go  dry.  It  is  only  witliin  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  tiine  that  thi^  calamity  lias  overtaken 
us.  To  meet  the  new  condition  of  things,  we  have 
latelv    nnk  -   drilled  well  near  the  house  and  barns. 


fitted  it  up  with  a  pump  and  pump  jack,  engine  and 
heavy  galvanized  iron  trough,  so  that  we  hope  that 
in  our  day  and  generation  we  may  be  able  to  cope 
with  this  unseen,  but  very  dangerous  foe,  dry  weather. 

Nor  are  we  lilone  in  this  matter,  and  it  looks 
tc  me  as  if  we  might  all  be  compelled  to  face  this 
difliculty,  no  nmrter  where  we  live.  From  every 
prospect,  tlic  deepest  drilled  or  dug  well  will  at 
la«t  fail  to  supply  the  needed  water,  unless  we  take 
early  steps  to  g  .'.rd  against  it.  In  fact,  since  we 
put  down  our  drilled  well,  a  number  of  neiglibors 
nearby  have  been  drawing  water  from  our  place, 
their  own  dug  wills  having  gone  dry.  Some  of  these 
have  done  as  v..'  did  and  sunk  drilled  wells,  while 
others  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  dig- 
;.'ing  their  wells  deeper,  a  hard  and  costly  piece  of 
v.ork. 

Now,  there  is  a  more  serious  side  to  this  than 
may  at  first  appear.  What  does  it  indicate  that  so 
many    once    perfectly    reliable    wells    should   go    dry 


practically  every  year?  This  is  ft  qnestion  that  has 
caused  a  great  den'  of  speculation  on  tiie  part  of  our 
neighbors  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  level  at 
which  the  great  reservoirs  of  water  stand  in  the 
earth  is  gradually  going  lower.  The  effect  of  this 
linking  of  the  water  level  is  seen  in  the  crops  we 
grow,  as  well  as  in  the  difliculty  we  have  in  procur- 
ing the  needed  water  for  stock  and  household  pur- 
poses. Ever  crop  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
water.  In  part,  this  is  supplied  by  the  rains  that  fall 
from  time  to  time;  Init  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
lirought  up  from  the  stored-up  water  contents  of  the 
.'oil  by  capillary  action.  The  roots  of  many  plants 
are  able  to  go  very  deep  in  search  of  this  water  sup- 
ply. A  rej»resentj.tive  of  this  kind  of  plant  is  alfalfa, 
the  roots  of  which  dive  far  below  the  surface,  unless 
stopped  by  layers  of  rocks.  The  roots  of  the  corn 
jdant  also  run  deep;  and  when  rain  does  not  fall  it 
naturally  follow'  that  trouble  comes  to  this  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  plant  life. 


.lulv    21,    1917. 

A  moment  ago  we  said  that  this  Is  not  a  local 
condition.  The  farmer  folks  of  other  states  are  already 
beginning  to  see  tliat  they  will  have  to  meet  the 
sinking  water  problem.  In  different  parts  of  the 
•  ountry,  more  than  ten  thousand  wells  have  been 
examined  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of 
variation  there  has  been  in  the  past  in  the  depth  of 
standing  water  in  them.  Ten  states  were  chosen  for 
tliis  investigation,  as  follows:  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
lidiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
'i'ennessee  and  Wisconsin.  From  the  records  obtained 
tinis  it  was  shown  that  in  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
the  wells  examined — fifty-two  percent,  to  be  exact — 
the  standing  depth  of  water  had  fallen.  In  the 
(io^hty  years  since  settlement  began  in  the  states 
mentioned,  the  average  sinking  of  the  water  level  has 
been  fourteen  feet,  or  almost  two  feet  every  ten 
rears.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same 
lowering  of  the  water  table  has  not  taken  place  in 
clher  parts  of  the  country.  Old  inhabitants,  in  fact, 
cf  the  various  states  have  long  noticed  the  tendency 
..f  once  "durable"  welli  and  springs  to  go  dry  in 
ttie  summer  time. 

I  must  not  step  now  to  speak  particularly  about 
the  effect  of  this  condition  of  things  if  it  goes  on, 
1  pon  the  life,  heilth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  One  need  not  be  verv  pessimistic  to 
^oresee  that  if  unhindered,  the  time  is  coming,  and 
coming  fast,  when  the  world  will  feel  the  result. 

But  is  there  any  way  to  check  this  lowering  of 
our  water  table?  This  is  the  thing  that  interests  us 
universally.  We  feel  the  grip  of  our  unseen  foes  of 
flood  and  drouth.  How  can  we  best  combat  themf  I 
believe  trees  are  the  great  natural  conservators  of 
moisture.  It  whh  God's  plan  in  the  beginning  to 
cover  the  earth  very  largely  with  forests.  He  knew 
the  need  and  took  steps  to  supply  it.  Men  have  not 
Mcognizcd  the  beauty  of  this  plan  as  they  should;  so 
they  have  been  v/orking  for  ages  to  destroy  these 
most  valuable  aids  ti»  water  conservation.  The  sooner 
we  <ret  back  to  Cod's  way  the  better  it  will  be  for 
u*.  We  may  not  be  able  to  stop  using  lumber,  but 
\M-  can  take  pains  to  replace  what  we  take  away. 
ror  a  long  time  oi.r  folks  have  been  sotting  out  some 
trees  every  year.  Not  only  that,  we  have  stopped 
wasting  timber.  No  tree  is  cut  that  is  not  beginning 
!m  show  signs  of  decay;  and  wc  work  up  the  entire 
•ree,  from  stump  to  bruich.  That  is,  we  see  tho 
>.orth  of  checkini,-  waste.  Of  all  the  farmer's  foes, 
xaste  is  th"  most  dnngcrous.  If  we  woul.l  stop  tim- 
l>er  waste,  and  set  about  planting  trees  in  dead  eam- 
■  -t,  we  miu'ht  hold  onr  \,ater  table  where  it  is,  and 
I  rhajs  after  a  long  time  bring  it  up  hiirher. 

rotates  and  the  nation  may  do  soJiie  part  of  this 
'.ork,  but  the  individual  farmer  and  lover  of  his  kind 
can  do  most  of  nil.  There  are  few  farms  but  that 
would  bo  the  better  for  it  if  some  trees  wore  to  bo 
.'-ot  out  every  yea''.  Every  tree  so  planted  helj)s  just 
>o  much  to  make  *his  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. — E.  L.  Vincent. 


BY  THE  WAY 

Twiee  within  the  past  fifty 
years  agriculture  has  passed 
thru  jieriods  of  over-expan- 
sion; periods  in  which  the  sup- 
jdy  was  greater  than  the  de- 
mand, and  farmers  sold  their 
•rrain  and  other  jiroduets  for 
less  than  they  cost  and  hard 
times  existed  in  the  midst 
•  1  plenty  lliruout  tlie  land.  These  were  conditions 
i:p  the  '7(* 's  and  again  in  the  'JKi's  and  they  had 
I'liii'h  to  do  with  accelerating  the  movement  of  the 
[euple  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  were  the  direct 
tiircrunneni  of  the  j'reseut  condition  in  whieh  wo 
hoar  of  the  demand  being  {jreater  than  tlie   supply. 


Theoretically  and  ptu'tically,  agriculture  is  ac- 
corded first  place  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  com- 
Mi'Mi-e.  Its  products  are  the  jtrimal  neeessitios  of 
'iiankind,  and  its  people  have  been  given  at  least 
i-entimental  consideration  by  all  classes.  But  there 
las  not  been  an  intelligent  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent,  efbeieiit  and  prosperous  agri- 
I  ulture  su  that  the  consuming  public  might  always 
1h>  assured  of  enough  to  eat  aud  wear.  To  have  such 
assurance,  there  must  be  such  financial  returns  to  tho 
farmer  as  will  mak*»  the  business  attractive  and 
assure  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability.  This  can- 
not be  had  if  excessive  production  continues  for  any 
I'reat  length  of  time,  yet  the  general  public  seldom 
^howsany  economic  interet't  in  agriculture  beyond  this. 


PennsptVania  Farmer 

try,  fluch  as  ours,  needs  requires  the  thoughtful,  con- 
structive co-operation  of  all  the  people,  and  this  it 
has  not  had.  The  public's  chief  concern  has  been  to 
obtain  its  food  it  the  lowest  possible  price  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  such  prices  upon  the  industry 
cf  farminjT,  thus  re-enacting  the  story  of  the  man 
who  killed  the  groso  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Only 
within  the  past  few  years  have  the  returns  to  farm- 
ers been  such  as  to  bring  even  a  reasonable  degree  of 
prosperity  to  the  business  as  a  whole.  Exceptions 
to  this  general  statement  are  to  be  found  only  in 
sections  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  sold 
off  and  not  replaced. 


When  food  prices  began  to  rise  a  few  years  ago 
in  sympathy  with  the  rise  in  all  other  lines,  the 
consumer  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  because  of  insufficient  production,  and  that  farm- 
ers needed  prodding  up  and  advising.  The  public 
tries  to  show  the  farmer  that  if  he  will  raise  twice 
as  much  wheat,  produce  twice  as  much  milk  and 
grow  twice  as  many  hogs  he  will,  therefore,  make 
twice  as  much  money. 

The  farmer  l-.nows  better. 

He  remembers  he  was  told  when  he  was  selling 
70-eent  wheat,  30-cent  corn,  and  5-cent  pork  that  the 
law   of   supply  and  demand   regulated   the   prices   of 


HANDY  CAN  DRIER  ON  RACK. 

his  products,  aud  he  knows    that    that    law   has   not 
•ecu   repealed,     lie  has  learned  that   over-production 
iu  any  line,  or  over-expansion  in  general,  brings  loss 
und  often  ruin. 

Aro    wc  ripe   for   another  period   of   over-expan- 
sion i 


If  even  one-half  tl»o  present  concern  for  a  large 
increase  »u  the  t'uod  'Up[ily  is  ba-^ed  upon  uei'es.sity, 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  over-production, 
providing  stringent  embargoes  arc  not  placed.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  present  increased  needs 
."•re  but  tempi)r;ijy  aud  >;iov.ld  be  Diet  by  speeding;  up, 
:iiid  by  the  applicatie>u  of  the  best  economical  meth- 
ods of  iarmiug,  not  by  an  expansion  that  must  be 
more  or  less  periuanent.  It  does  not  require  a  pro- 
phet to  see  that  'he  deuian.l  will  settle  back  to  nor- 
mal when  the  European  nations  resume  the  produe- 
t  ion  of  their  own  food  after  the  war. 

The  acreage  «ud  general  farming  equipment  in 
this  country  are  ample  for  the  needs  in  normal  times 
anil  for  this  reason  there  is  little  need  for  opening 
i.]i  and  irrigatiiii;  hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  acres  of 
new  tt'rritory  as  tecommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  aud  as  u-ged  by  many  others  just  now.  But 
'armers  are  not  .i presented  on  the  national  defense 
board. 


Over-expausii  n  means  not  only  the  use  of  more 
acres  than  are  require*!  to  supply  the  needs,  but  it 
means,  also,  heavy  investment  in  farm  land  at  ab- 
normal jiriees.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  farm 
products  .sold  at  'prices  never  equaled  until  now,  and 
many  bought  farms  at  iullated  prices  only  to  have 
them  swei>t  away  in  the  pani.-  of  the  '70 's;  or  it'  they 
lield  thvni,  to  be  slaves  to  debt  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

— Father  Penn. 


HANDY  CAN  RACK 


To  build  the  kind  or  airriculture  which  anv  coun- 


Tho  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  earriaf^e 
wheel  enameled  white  and  set  upon  a  tree  post.  It 
provides  a  very  bandy  rack  on  which  to  dry  milk 
cans   and   kitcbeu    utensils.      The   cans   dry    quickly 
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and  drain  thru,  loaving  no  mark  on  the  rack.  Towelf 
hung  on  the  spokes  dry  thoroly.  The  wheel  is  set 
.ibout  four  feet  above  ground,  keeping  it  out  of 
reach  except  as  used. — A.  L.  R. 


Grain   Moth   and    Bean   Weevil 

The  annual  loss  in  Pennsylvania  to  stored  grains, 
beans  and  peas,  thru  insect  injury,  amounts  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  This  injury  can  1)0  largely 
prevented  by  fumigating  these  products  in  accord- 
ance with  well-defined  practice. 

Carbon  bisulphide  gas  is  the  standard  material 
for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  injure  grain  for  food 
or  seed.  It  may  be  obtained  from  drn;?gists.  To 
fi'niigate  grain  or  other  products,  place  in  a  tightly 
closed  room,  bin  or  other  receptacle.  For  small 
amounts,  a  barrel  or  tight  box  is  satisfactory.  Fumi- 
{jating  in  an  open  crib  is  a  waste  of  time  and  ma- 
terial. 

Fumigate  on'iy  on  a  fairly  warm  day  when  the 
temperature  is  sixty  degrees  F.,  or  higher.  Insects 
are  more  active  and  hence  more  readily  killed  oa 
warm  days. 

For  100  cubic  feet  of  space  use  five  to  eight 
pounds,  or  pints,  of  carbon  bi-sulphide,  according  t» 
the  tightness  of  bin  or  receptacle.  If  it  is  not  air- 
tight or  practically  so,  or  if  the  temperature  is  below 
t-ixty  degrees  F.,  use  a  larger  amount  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide. For  a  tight  barrel  an  average  dose  of  one- 
half  teacupful  is  :uflScient  if  the  top  of  the  barrel  is 
tightly  covered. 

To  fumigate  large  amounts  of  grain  in  the  bin 
saturate  burlap  sacks  or  cotton  waste  and  iuscrt  into 
the  grain  a  foot  (.r  two  below  the  surface.  This  al- 
lows the  gas  to  diffuse  more  thoroly  thru  fhe  grain. 
For  deep  bins,  npjdy  the  matetial  to  the  center  of  the 
bin  by  pouriu;;  it  into  a  pipe  inserted  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  srr.in.  The  pipe  should  be  removed 
r.fter  the  material  is  poured  in.  Leave  the  bin  or 
receptacle  closed  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
— News  Circular,  Pa.  State  College. 


Ten-pound  Rate  Best 

For  Seeding  Alfalfa 

Ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre  was  found 
to  be  the  most  itJtisfactoiy  rate  of  seeding  in  tests 
H'ade  by  the  Oiiio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Heavier  seeding;  proved  a  lo<«  of  seed  i>ecause  un- 
necessary plants  v'ore  thinned  out  within  two  years. 

In  one  test  of  broadcast  seeding  started  on  the 
Experiment  Station  farm  at  Wooster  in  19'»7  three 
cuttings  of  alfalfa  .tunually  for  three  years  showed 
that  lu  pounds  of  -eed  ^■•Tr.K-V'  gave  the  hlg'iest  yields, 
with  5  pounds  seeond,  and  1">,  20  and  2o  pounds  fol- 
lowing. The  same  results  were  ibtained  iu  a  similar 
tost   from  the  hay    crops   (.''  l:>in   and  1014. 

Five  pounds  per  acre  ]:  1  in  tests  made  with  an 
r.lfalfa  and  clov>  :•  dill.  With  this  rate,  howe/er, 
the  percenta::e  of  wcmN  was  eomparatively  high,  and 
grass  and  weeds  took  po>session  of  this  plot  first. 

Counts  on  eciUnl  nrens  of  the  jdots  under  experi- 
ment showed  the  stauds  from  the  widely  varying; 
rates  of  s.h  ding  to  be  close  together  after  two  years. 
The  stand  from  '.',■;  pounds  of  seed  drilled  was  gradu- 
ally thh'.iied  to  that  from  10  pounds.  As  r>  result  of 
Uiis  thinning  jiroccss  7"  percevit  of  the  original  plants 
i'rom  the  10-}M>und  rate  of  seeding  remained  after 
two  years,  and  ouly  2^  percent  of  tho  original  plants 
fiom  the  'J.'-pou.i'l  rate.  The  ."-pound  rate  showed  the 
thinnest  stand  of  jdnnts  in  r.'l   ('a>e*. 


DISPOSrNG    OF    A   BIG    ONX 


I  recently  took  out  on  n  farm  near  Salisbury,  M  '  . 
;•.  live  cliestnut  tree.  At  the  top  of  the  ground,  i 
was  twenty-two  feet  -ix  inrhes  in  circumference,  anil 
stood  on  a  sand  hill.  I  employed  the  trench  method 
in  getting  under  it  When  complete,  it  was  six  feet 
under  the  tree.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  40  percent 
dynamite  was  pla(  ed  in  the  trencli,  and  a  cart  lond 
of  clay  was  required  to  tamp   it  in. 

One  man  and  myself  bej^an  working  on  it  at  one 
o'clock  and  the  'use  was  li.'htod  at  six.  Tn  a  few 
seconds  the  tree  leaped  about  ten  feet  in  the  air. 
When  it  fell  it  bioke  in  many  pieces  so  it  eoubl  be 
t-asily  hanb'd  a\.ay.  The  valne  of  the  worwl  and 
|>oi»ta  obtained  more  than  offset  the  co<5t  of  material 
and  labor  which  was  W.^2,  so  th^  stump  wn«  removed 
for  nothing  and  i  half -a  ere  of  v«luab?e  land  wm  re- 
(laimed  as  nothinc  would  grow  around  it  because  of 
the  shade  snd  lack  of  water  which  the  tree  ab«*orbed. 
—Frank  G.   Thousas.  Msrvland. 
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July    21,    1917. 


Julv    21,    1917. 
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BUYING  A 

0i  IA¥AL 

SEPARATOR 

NOW 

Is  real  thrift  and 


genuine  economy 

'HRIFT"  means  saving  wisely.      'Economy"  means  spending  wisely. 
There  is  no  economy  in  going  without  money-saving  &  labor-saving  equipment. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  try  to  do  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator— a  ma- 
chine  which    would  not  only  save  you    a  lot  of  time-wasting  work,  but  would  add 


T 


1 


from  15  to  25  per  cent  to  your  cream  crop  by  putting  a  stop  to  your  butter-fat  losses 
This  country  is  at  war.     The  nation  cannot  afford,  and  you  as  an  individua 
cannot  afford,  to  allow  the  present  enormous  waste  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  foods 
—butter-fat — to  continue  an  unnecessary  day. 


See  the  local  De  Laval  agent  today.  Get  him  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  thfi  De  Laval  aavea  butter-fat  that 
is  lo«t  by  gravity  akimmins  or  the  u»«  ot  an  inferior 
or  half-worn-out  separator.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  De  Laval  a«Mtt,  writ*  to  tHe  nearest  Oe  Laval 
office  for  new  catalog  or  any  deaired   inforiiMtion. 


Every  New  De 
Laval  is  equip- 
ped witha  Bell 
Speed- Indicator 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  Ca 

165  Broadway,  New  York        29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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Let  GALLOWAY  Save 
You  Separator  Money! 


,>  Don't  buy  until  you  gtt  my  priM 

J^  Hold  off  investing  in  any  Sep- 
arator until  you  get  my  big  free 
book  and  learn  how  direct 
buying  from  Galloway  will  save 
you  ^3  to  Vs  on  your  separa« 
tor.     My  prices  are  patriotic 

Test  It  for  90  Days^ 

Tkka  nobody's  word. 
Trr  BDy  new  Sanitary 
model  fw  190  nJlIcins*.  Test  l»«l"nB  iirla 
any  other  bleb  KTsda  machine.  If  it  ian  t 
everythinsIclaTiD— ship  it  back.  I'll  refund 
your  money  and  pay  fiaictat  both  ways 

Here's  the  Proof  I 

•■  Have  operated  aeveral  difTcr^nt 
kinds  of  Sfparatora.  Gaili.way  Saniur  , 
skims  as  cloae  and  rana  lighter  than  any 
J.  E.  lUcxirrra, FaddensburB,  Mo. 

Write  for  the  Book! 

'■■  Bend  a  postal  tonieht  and  set  ray  biir 
free  money-s%vin>  book  on  separatora. 
Learn  why  direct  daalins  doea  away 
with    double    pricse   on   Separst<a«. 
Spreadvrs,  Eneines,  Tractors  and  otbar 
implements.  Advantatteoua  shipping 
points  save  yuu  freicht.  Writ*  today. 
Postal  vrill  do.  Wm.aallaway.Pre*, 

^.  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 


ne  Onu  Kfioivt-hut  SHE  can't  talk.  Atk  th*  Dtakr, 

Use  This  on 
Your  Cows 
tAvice  a  day 


Build  But 
Once 


Vitrified 
Tile  Silo 


SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  has  been  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  all  over 
the  country  for  the  past  17  years.  It  is^  a 
tried  and  proven  preventive  for  flies,  l  ou 
should  u.e  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  on  your 
cattle  and  horses  if  you  want  them  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  SO-BOS-SO  KIL- 
FLY keeps  the  animals  from  becoming  nerv- 
ous and  irritated  by  keeping  the  flies  away. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  milk  production  as  much  as  20  ^o. 

Vou  can  buy  SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY  from  your  dealer. 
Send  for  de»criptlye  circo- 
Ur  telling  about  other  farm 
use*  lor  SO-BOS-SO  KIL- 
FLY; also  for  testimonial 
from  leading  breeder  of  prize 
cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Get  Our  Catalog 

No  upkeep  expense — no  paint- 
ing:—no  hoops  to  tiffhten— first 
cost  only  cost— good  for  life- 
time service— fireproof.     Lap 
jointed  blocks— twisted  steel 
reinforcing  —  blocks  uniform 
in  color— continuous  doorway. 
Write  forcatalosr  and  prices. 
J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept.  345        Lansins,  Mich. 
Also  eet  offer  on  Climax  Silage 
Cutters    and    Bidwell   Threshers. 


Only  S2  Drnvn 

One  Year  to  Pay  If    ■"  ^ 

,  Buy*  th*  N«w  Butt«r-  ^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Light runnins. 
1  easy  cleanini?,  clone  Bkim- 
'  minfj.  Humble.  jBuar_ant»od 


a  llfe'tlm*.  Skims  "'>  guarta 
per  hour.  Mado  ftteo  in  nv  t^ 
lars«r  tisAtup  taNo.8sbownb«r« 

30  Days' Free  Trial  ll^r^l^^Ty^^SX 

ti  Mvri  In  mam.  I'osUI  brinm  rre«  c»t- 
•lo«  folder  »ii<l  Mirect  from  f.ftory"  oOu. 
SS from  the  manufacturer  .nd  Mve  money. 

kLBAUOH-DOVER  CO.  <^ 

'  -^1  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


,A 


8117  ia>r»h>l 


QREEN     MOUNTAIN    SILOS 

are  reliable  all  the  way  throash — 
extra  strong  hoops,  gtavea  creo- 
sote-dipped, doors  that  At  like  a 
refriKorator  (a  patented  featare). 
Our  new  anchorase  feature  in- 
sures against  silo  blowing  over. 
Write  for  booklet  today. 
The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
3^1  West  StrMt,     Rutland.  Vt. 


A  Plea  for  the  Dairy 

National  Dairy  Council  Appeals  to  Hoover 

The  reports  concerning  movement  of  render  one  of  your  greatest  services  by 
dairy  cattle  to  the  shambles  were  so  giving  your  earnest  attention  to  an  ef- 
alarming  that  the  National  Dairy  Coun-  fort  to  conserve  this  most  vital  food 
cil  called  a  meeting  in  Washington,  on  producing  machine,  namely,  the  dairy 
June    25,   f6r   the   purpose    of    rear^hing    cow. 

practical  conclusions  on  present  dairy  "The  vital  importance,  as  weU  as 
conditions,  that  Mr.  Hoover  might  be  the  indispensability  of  the  product  of 
informed  upon  the  sub.ject.  The  re-  the  dairy  cow,  is  disclosed  in  many 
suits  of  the  meeting  on  the  25th  wer»}  ways.  The  terrific  infant  mortality  la 
summed  up  in  a  document  that  was  pre-  all  European  countries  now  at  war,  ex- 
scnted  to  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  26th,  and  cepting  England,  is  most  startling.  Re- 
is  given  herewith:  ports  received  from  the  Red  Cross  8o- 
*'We  wish  to  assure  you  at  the  out-  ciety,  the  reliability  of  which  has  been 
set  that  we  have  come  before  you  unquestioned,  .shows  that  the  death 
prompted  solely  by  a  spirit  of  patriot-  rate  of  children  under  two  years  of 
ism  and  an  earnest  desire  to  help  you  age  in  these  countries  ranges  from  58 
in  every  way  possible  to  successfully  to  98  percent.  England  has  escaped 
carry  on  the  great  undertaking  of  con-  this  terrific  misfortune  largely  because 
serving  and  distributing  human  food,  of  the  supply  of  milk  thru  cow  conser- 
We  are  most  desirous  of  showing  that  vation  assisted  by  condensed  and  milk 
we  are  worthy  of  the  splendid  heritage  powders  which  she  has  received  from 
of  human  liberty  and  human  rights  left  this  country.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
to  us  thru  the  glorious  sacrifice  of  our  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  butter- 
forefathers.  f*t  contained  in  milk  as  a  human  food. 
"A  meeting  was  called  by  the  Na-  This  product  of  butterfat  is  so  abso- 
tional  Dairy  Council  yesterday  in  this  lutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
city,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  human  race  that  no  governmental 
the  dairy  and  its  alli«d  industries.  In  or  individual  effort  ^onld  be  spared  in 
this  meeting  were  men  who  are  leaders  maintaining  it.  In  addition  to  the  but- 
in  the  production,  manufaetnre  and  dis-  terfat  and  the  products  manufactured 
tribution  of  all  the  products  of  this  therefrom,  milk  contains  food  nutri- 
great  industry.  They  delegated  to  the  ants  of  inestimable  value,  grouped 
Committee  now  before  you  the  duty  of  under  the  general  head  of  solids  not 
offering  this  service  and  the  presenta-    fa*. 

tion  in  a  brief  way  of  what  this  indus-  "The  economic  value  of  milk  and 
try  meana  to  the  life  and  energy  of  dairy  products  as  human  food  compar- 
the  people  of  this  country  and  those  ed  to  other  important  human  foods,  is 
with  whom  we  are  allied  in  this  great  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
gjSgjg^  It  must  therefore  be  apparent  that  the 

"The  dairy  industry  today  produces  question  of  conservation  and  distribu- 
18  percent  of  all  the  human  food  con-  tion  of  dairy  products  for  human  food 
sumed  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  is  seriously  menaced  and  directly  in- 
this,  there  is  dependent  upon  it  and  volved  by  this  destruction  of  the  dairy 
produced  by  the  farmers  owning  the  cow  which  is  undermining  the  entire 
cows  a   very   large   additional   percent-    industry. 

age  of  huinan  food,  namely:  Poultry,  "We  believe  that  this  great  industry 
eggs,  and  pigs,  the  development  and  which  supplies  the  greatest  single  hu- 
production  of  which  is  directly  de-  man  food  justifies  you  in  placing  under 
pendent  on  and  connected  with  the  pro-  your  command  a  representative  to  fur- 
duction,  distribution  and  consumption  nish  you  with  all  available  information 
of  dairy  products  and  the  by-products  and  assist  you  in  conserving  the  dairy 
derived  therefrom.  <*ow  and  her  products  and  economically 

"All  of  the  interests  involved  in  the    distributing  same  and  we  herewith  ten- 
production,    manufacture   and    distribu-    der  you   the  service  of  such  a  man,  to 
tion    of    dairy    products   are    or'ranized    be   named  by  you,   whose   services   will 
thru    the    National   Dairy    Council,   the    be  given  without   charge.     Such  a  per- 
influence    and   use    of    which    organiza-    son   should   be    one   not    only   identifie.l 
tion  we  tender  to  you  at  this  time.  Thru    with,  but   thoroly   informed   as  to   pro- 
this    organization    we    have    been    con-    duct  Ion,   manufacture    and   distribution 
ducting    some    investigations    that    dis-    of   dairy   prod-ucts   and    allied   products 
close    conditions    which    vitally    affect    heretofore    mentioned    and    not    identi 
not    only    the    conservation    but   future    fled   with   any   other   industry, 
production   of  this  great  industry.  We        "We  are  urged  to  make  this  request 
have    found,    thru    this    investigation,    for  the  reason  that  there  are  too  many 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  the    points  of  conflict  between  the  meat  ani- 
dairy   cows  in  this  country  have  been    mal   industry   and   the    dairy    industry, 
slaughtered   to  an  alarming  extent.     A    We  have  men  with  us  today  competent 
careful    survey   made   under   the   direc-    to  give  counsel  on  the  dairy  cattle  in- 
tion  of  Prof.  Erf,  the   head  and  chief    havo  the  maker  of  butter,  and  the  dis- 
of  the  dairy  husbandry  of  the  State  of    tribution  of  milk;  the  cost  of  feed;   we 
Ohio  in  its  University,  shows  that  the    have  the  maker  of  butter;  and  the  dis- 
dairy    cows    have    been    decreased    dur-    tributor    of    butter    and    the    storer    of 
ing    that    period    thru    slaughter    more    same;  the  ice  cream  manufacturer,  and 
than  19  percent.    A  survey  made  in  the    the    man    who    can    give    data    on    the 
State  of  Minnesota,  which   we  believe    price  of  milk  sold  for  all  purposes.     Wo 
to  be  absolutely  reliable,  shows  the  de-    have   brought   some    figures   with  us   on 
crease  in  that  state  to  be  more  than  20    disposal   of    dairy    cattle    by    slaughter 
percent  during  the  same  period  of  time,    in  a  few  states.    We  have  men  who  can 
A    similar    survey    of   Delaware,   Mont-    advise   on   dairy   cattle   feed  conditions 


rUl  OOlK      Machinery 

2T>  II.  Pwrless  steam  traction  pnglne, 
24  H.  Port  Huron,  22  H.  Pwrloss.  22  H. 
Pitts.  20  H.  Uiiber,  20  H.  Russrl,  Ht  H. 
Port  Huron,  1h  H.  Peerless.  IS.  H.  Pitts 
hincie  and  double  cylinder,  is  H.  Huber, 
IK  H    NIchota  and  Shepard.  Ik  H   Wood  Bros.. 
10  H.  Huber,  16  H.  Pltt.s.  1")  H    (aso,  l.iH. 
Port  Huron:  36"('asc  steel  grain  thresher. 
32"  Advance,  2X"  Wood  Bros..  30  and  34"  Pitts. 
33"  Peerless:  and  many  others.    Write  us  for 
complete  second  hand  llsta.     New   machinery 
Is  high,  buy  rebuilt  machinery  and  save  money. 

The  BANTING  MFG.  COMPANY, 

114   Superior  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


gomcry,  Chester,  Bucks  Counties,  and 
counties  of  New  .Tersey  south  of  Tren- 
ton in  the  area  supplying  milk  to  tho 
City  of  Philadelphia,  .shows  a  decrease 
of  25  percent.  A  like  survey  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  for  tho  area  sup- 
laying  milk  to  New  York  City  and 
other  large  cities  in  the  state,  shows 
a  decrease  of  24  percent.  Surveys  in 
other  localities  of  the  country  show  a 
similar  decrease  with  these  sections. 

"With  such  a  condition   confronting 
the    industry,    we    feel    that    you    can 


as  regards  the  present  crop  prospects: 
and  we  are  all  enlisted  in  the  common 
cause  of  our  country,  ready  to  lay 
aside  personal  interests  and  ambition- 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  cause. 

"And  in  making  this  offer  of  scr 
vice  and  suggestiop,  we  wish  to  assurr 
you  That  we  are  prompted  to  do  so  solely 
from  a  profound  patriotic  spirit  anil 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  of  assistanci 
to  you  in  conserving  and  distributing 
this  most  vital  and  necessary  human 
food  " 


COST  OP  MILK  PRODUCTION 


When  the  6tatement  was  read  to  Mr.  It  hfts  freqnentljf  been  demonstrated 
Hoover,  he  told  the  committee  that  he  that  alfalfa  will  replace  a  large  amount 
had  witnessed  some  of  the  terrible  of  high-priced  concentrates.  Still  the 
afflictions  that  had  followed  the  des-  dairymen  have  not  been  raisiing  alfalfa 
truction  of  fat-bearing  animals  in  the  as  :iiuch  as  is  possible.  There  are  few 
warring  countries,  and  that  every  farms  that  cannot  raise  this  crop.  Its 
energy  would  be  directed  to  prevent  a  value  to  the  eastern  dairy  farm  would 
repetition  in  this  country.  He  asked  be  inestimable  were  it  more  common- 
that  a  Committee  of  five  or  seven  be  ly  grown.  Most  of  the  alfalfa  is  grown 
iriunediately  formed,  from  which  to  se-  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
loet  a  man  to  sit  on  his  Commission.  RiviT.  Most  is  needed  east  of  the  Miss- 
The  committee  representing  the  issippi  River.  Why  not  grow  more  where 
dairy    industry    was    appointed.      The    it  is  most   needed .' 

dairy  producers  are  represented  on  this  The  Ohio  E.xperinient  Station  found 
connnittee  by  Mr.  Munn,  of  Minnesota,  that  a  daily  ration  of  11.6  lbs.  of  alfal- 
Mr.  Hull  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Cooper  fa,  L'7.8  lbs.  of  silage  and  5.9  lbs.  of 
of  New   York.  com  meal  produced  22  pounds  of  milk 

per   cow   daily   while   a   daily    ration   of 

5.6    lbs.     of    corn    stover,    29.3    lbs.    of 

silage,   3.1   lbs.  of   cottonseed   meal,   3.1 

lbs.   of  bran  and    3.1   lbs.   of  corn   meal 

(Continued  from  page  1.)  produced  only  20.5  pounds  of  milk  per 

liord,  they  may  well  raise  all  the  good    cow   daily. 

lieifers,  for  cows  are  sure  to  become  Th^  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
scarce  and  abnormally  high.  During  found  a  daily  ration  of  14  lbs.  of  al- 
the  past  winter  and  spring,  many  heif-  falfa,  35  lbs.  of  silage  and  25  lbs.  of 
ers  have  been  sold  thruout  tho  dairy  cottonseed  meal  produced  26.3  lbs.  of 
regions.  This  is  not  a  good  thing  for  milk  daily  per  cow;  while  a  daily  ra- 
thesf  dairymen  for  they  will  either  be  tion  of  40  lbs.  of  silage,  7  lbs.  of  corn 
driven  out  of  business  by  scarcity  ol"  stover,  4.5  lbs.  of  bran,  4.5  lbs.  of  dried 
covvs  or  will  need  to  pay  exhorhitant  brewers'  grains  and  2  lbs.  of  cotton- 
]>ri^es  for  cows.  The  high  price  of  seed  meal  produced  27.3  pounds  of  milk 
lioef  is   tempting,  but   the   law   of  sup-    per  cow  daily. 

jily  r.nd  demand  is  sure  to  make  cow-^  Here  we  find  a  saving  of  o.4  pounds 
;il)iionnally  high  in  the  near  future,  of  :'ced  in  one  case  and  8.3  pounds  in 
Dairymen  should  consider  carefully  all  another  of  costly  protein  per  cow  per 
those  facts  before  selling  heifers  or  day  by  the  substitution  of  alfalfa  for 
cow.'-..  com    stover.      When    alfalfa    is    not    to 

Reducing  the  Cost  of  Production  be  obtained,  good  clover  hay  should  !>. 

Good  cows,  properly  fed,  are  almost  used,  altho  it  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
always  profitable.  Therefore  it  is  noc-  alfa'ifa.  Few  dairymen  who  are  rais- 
I'ssary  that  the  farmer,  more  than  ever  ing  alfalfa  for  their  dairy  forage  are 
before,  accurately  determine  his  good  selling  cows  because  of  high  price  of 
and  poor  cows  and  dispose  of  the  low  graic.  They  can  produce  milk  cheaper  I 
producers.  By  weighing  the  milk  oc-  than  their  neighbors  who  use  timothy, 
e.isionally;  e.g.,  monthly  or  on  three  rod  top,  corn  stover  and  some  clover 
consecutive  days  per  month,  the  amount  with  purchased  concentrates, 
of  milk  the  cow  produces  is  definitely  The  Greater  Loser 

known.  If  milk  is  sold  on  a  butterfat  While  this  temiu)rary  hardship  on 
tost,  then  it  should  be  tested  for  but-  the  dairymen  is  unfortunate,  yet  it 
terfat  as  well.  This  provides  an  abso-  will  eventually  help  the  business  by 
lull-  record  for  each  cow  and  her  place  leaving  the  industry  to  those  best  fit- 
in  the  herd  should  depend  upon  the  ted  to  produce  market  milk.  Thus, 
story  told  by  the  record.  these  men  will  suffer  a  temporary  loss 

The  second  great  essential  in  profit-  which  will  be  reimbursed  when  condi- 
ablc  milk  production  is  proper  feed,  tions  right  themselves.  However,  the 
The  kind  of  feed  should  be  governed  consumer  will  suffer  the  greatest  hard- 
hy  the  price.  During  the  past  year  ship  since  there  is  likely  to  be  a  short- 
niughage  increased  but  little  in  price  age  of  milk  next  winter.  This  has 
untU  the  spring.  Feed  more  roughage,  been  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  40 
'  ottonseed  meal  and  oil  meal  did  not  percent  below  that  of  former  years. 
increase  so  much  as  other  concentrates.  Consumers  consequently  will  need  to 
T'«iL'  them  with  ensilage  and  corn  stover  pay  abnormal  prices  for  their  quart  of 
and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  Be  sure  the  milk.  This  problem  is  of  interest  to 
rntion  is  at  all  times  properly  balanced,    both   producer  and  consumer. 

Cost  of  Milk  Production  for  160  Herds  Having  3,860  Cows 
iu  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Cost  per  cow 
1914 

noncentTatw     $  38.66 

Koughage     31.53 

I'asture  (4  months)  per  cow 8.00 

.Man  labor 27.03 

Horse  labor ^ 3.35 

Dairy  equipment -45 

Huilding    cost,    interest,    depreciation    and    insurance 

at  10  percent 

Taxes  per  cow   > 

Interest  per  cow  *•   

Depreciation  at  8  percent 6.56 

Bull  service 2.40 

Miscellaneous***    2.12 


Could  anyon^yool  tfou  on  a  Rose 
— with  your  eyes  bUn€l^lded  7 

Of  course  not! 
#6 


By  its  fragrance  alone  does  the  rose  make  its  universal 
appeal.  Nor  can  anyone  fool  you  on  tobacco,  either,  if 
you  rely  on  your  unerring,  personal  sense  of  Pf""©  ^'"Q- 
grance.  Tobacco  without  a  definite  fragrance  is  like  a 
rose  without  perfume—"  Your  Nose  Knows." 


TJmfivftct  ToUsxxi 

is  the  rose  of  tobaccos.  Its  rich,  ripe  Burley  leaves, 
grown  Ih  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Old  Kentucky,  are  so 
carefully  aged  and  blended  that  ito  pure  fragrances  as 
individual,  as  appealing  as  the  rose.  There  is  no  fra* 
grance  like  it— "Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  ThU  Test:  Rub  a  little  Tuxedo 
briskly  in  the  palm  o!  your 
hand  to  bring  out  its  full 
croma.  Then  smell  it  deep 
—  its  delicious,  pure  fra^ 
grance  will  convince  you. 
Try  this  test  with  any  other 
t  Dbacco  and  we  will  let  Tux- 
edo stand  or  fall  on  your 
judgment— 

"Vour  Nome  Knoy^m*''* 


lOcxt  Tins 
HauwFuu 

POONOOUS 
HUMIOOITS 


Z  jkCu-.^::^^-^ 


8.19 

.75 

4.10 


Total  cost  per  cow  $13*3.14 

Value  of  manure  8  mos.  not  in  pasture. $10.0(1     10.00 
Average  value  of  calves  sold   7.10       9.10     17.10 

•Vverage  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  per  year .'jsl  16.04 

Cost  of  milk  per  quart  for  cows  giving  3,019  qts.  a  yr.     .0384 
•  Figured  for  May  1917  and  not  whole  year. 
'*  Interest  at  5  percent. 
***  Miscellaneous  includes  calves  died  which  was  8  percent. 

Cost  of  Feeds  and  Labor  aad  Value  of  Cows  Upon  WMcli 
Flgurea   Were    Based 

1914 

Hay,  per  ton    *  l^OO 

Stover       '..'. 10.00 

Ensilage ■''•00 

Concentrates  ^0.00 

Labor,  man   per  month    37.00 

Value  per  cow 82.00 

Interest  at  5  percent 


MR.  FARMER 
Have  You  a  ^ilo? 

If  not  let  U3  help  you 
build  tbe  ooe 

Silo  Without  a 

Single  Fault 

TheWoolford 
Tecktonius 

One-Piece  cloar  DouRlas 
Fir  SUivea.  Cuntluuous 
Redwood  Hlnued  Doors. 
Hoop  connectioua  e(|Uli>- 
ged  Willi  the  (ainuua 
Tecktonius  strnlKht-pull 
sprlDR  luKR  which  iKisl- 
tlvely  keep  the  sUo  alr- 
tlBht  under  all  conrtltloM. 
Enxilpitieut  complete  In 
even  detail  Hon  t  de- 
lay but  write  today  for 
deMilpthre  liwrature  and 
prices. 

Factory —  r>n'h<i  Pn 
Addrea*  nil  InqiilrtSH  to 

imChMlMt  St.l>Mla..l>a. 


If  the  Cow  had  her  sav 

it  would  be  "a 

HARDER  SILO'" 

Better  Food, 
Sweeter  Silacir 

Every  Dairy  Farmer 
Needs  This 

FREE  BOOK 

It  tells  qO 
iiboutSiios 

WRITE  FDR 
IT  TO-DAY 

'f/APD£/fW/^CO. 

Box  18   aUeshil.  NY. 


Crumb's 

PalMit  Oiain  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  tho  oowi  oomforteble, 
keep  them  cleAO,  and  io- 
flreaae  the  flow  ol  milk. 
e«od  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Box  P,  ForMtrlll*.  Conn. 


iTI^^orlcrr^on  W'onfo,!  ^'^^  "' ^^  to  40  COWS,  One 

lierusraan  >\  anted  who  imdcmnmis  hu.-'imw 


.\ddre:i.s  Uox  \t%.  On  H  .is.  I'.i 


^Extension  Roof  & 


Qlobe  Silo  means 


latac*.  fc 
oUl»r  sU.e  tXVt.  lud*  FIVE  KKET 
MORr  CAPACrrY  with  Mm*  h»ig!it 
for  )i«m«  trooM.  Other  .i<-lu»i»« 
poInU  y'>u  thould  know  abcot  b«for« 
deciding.      S»od  for  loforsaUon  uid 

Save   Money  Now 

Big   •p»<:l»l    »•»>  •"<!  '"'T  ehlpmeBt 
dlacounu.     Writ*  «t  onre  to 

GLOBE   SILO  CO. 
5-15  WUlow  St..  Sidacy.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Milkinj-  Machine ^^^^nilir/c 

v.tciium  A  natural  nir  pressure  lyrotnflr?<l  rla-ss  condi- 
tion    K    II   IlclshiH'.   5(1  S  Arliiiptiti.  K< trance.  N   J 


X 


fi— 3S 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


FARQUHAR 


I 


Seed  Wtth  This 
Qmvenient  Drill 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Grain  Drill  is  onlv  43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine. 
Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  sUndard  sixe.  The  advantage  is 
the  result  of  nnderslune  frame,  an 
arraneement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 
Positive  force  grain,  grass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  detn-ee.  Lifting  lever,  levers 
retrulatine  quantities  of  gram  ana 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
in  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  sprina 
pressure  attachment  to  nolo  at  uni- 
form depth. 

Write  today  foryonrdealer'snai^and 
for  free  descriptive  booklet  "Seed- 
ing with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limitea 
Box  346.  York,  Peiuuu 

Othar  Fanjahar  Prodaeta 

EngiBM  and  Boilers,  Saw  MilU* 
Threshers,  Tractors,  Potato  Digger*, 
CulHrators,  Hy«*rmuUePre»«e». 


40% 

Tires 

3S00  me  Goanatce'" 

Msnufsctvrers  of  hlgb- 
gnde  Tires  sell  ns  tbetr 
surploa  stock  or  ovei^ 
production  tor  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
tints,  are  sold  fli  Nein- 
Uhed,  at  a  BEDCCTIGN 
OF  «•%.  9u«niilmd 

Pm  Mi    Mtlit     TubM 

nx3         t7.W  S8.25  0.35 


,30x3  7.70    8.60     2.S0 

32x3  9.25    9.U5     2.40 

30x3  1-2    e.tfs  11.10   2.ao 

31x»  1-2  10.5.5  II  «0  2.76 
32i.'i  1-2  11.60  12.95  2.90 
34x3  1-2  12.15  13  35  3  05 
31x4  14.75  16.C0    3.60 

32x4  15  05  16.85     8  flO 

33x4  1.5  75  17.20     3.85 

34x4  16.10  17.65     S.75 

35x4  17.00  18.00     3.8S 

86x4  17.20  18.65     3.95 

S4z4  l-'I  21.65  23.65  4.55 
86x4  1-2  22  70  24.70  4.66 
a«x4  1-2  23.05  25.15  4.76 
37x4  1-3  23.96  26.10  4.95 
35x6  24.tfO  37.26  6.40 
.36x5  27.10  29.60     6.66 

37x5  26.40  2H.H5  6.80 
We  alfio  save  yon  money 
on  all  parts  aod  arcessor- 

2%  Dbcoont  For  Ca«b  les.TeUuawhatyouwaiit. 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  snbiect  to  laspeeUoo.    Whejl 

ordering  lUte  tt  Clincher,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  are  desired. 
ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  Juaop.     FoD  lx*» 

formatiun  oo  raquesL     Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

344  N.  Broad  Street 


PHTLAOELPHIA.  PA. 


Order  Fall 
Fertilizers 


For  PrompJ  .Shipment 


Two 

Reasons 

Why 

A  Tran$porlatiom 
Rtaton  —  So   the 


deal 


er  can 


ordf 


>  out  hisfertilizer  in 
can  leaded  to  full  capncity,  which 
b<4d  twice  a*  nrach  at  average-IoaMled 
cars.  Just  half  as  many  cars  are 
needed— tbeotherhalf  are  sot  free  for 
other  uses.  Freight  concettion  is  re- 
lieved. You  stand  a  better  chance  of 
getting  your  fertilizer. 
A  Patriotic  Rea*f>n—So  all  our  in- 
dostriet,  ail  OUT  national  resources,  ail 
oar  efforts  can  give  a  foil  measure  of 
war-time  service,  and  so  fertilizers 
can  have  a  chance  lo  increase  our 
national  food  supply* 

Writ*  for  Partieulara 

SOILIMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

ofth» 

NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSN. 

PMtal  Teletravk  BUf.  Ma»ey  BIdg. 

Ckicago  Baliiaota 


Marketing  the  Fruit  Crop 

Some  Methods  for  Increasing  the  Market 


By  R.  G 

With  the  exception  of  apples,  'Iuto 
is  little  opportunity  to  store  fruit  to 
advantajie  and  the  bulk  of  the  yields 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  as  soon  as  possible. 
Cherries  are  a  crop  that  require  con- 
siderable labor  in  picking.  Some  mar- 
kets will  pay  a  premium  for  cherries 
that  are  clipped  with  shears  and  care- 
fully graded.  Practically  all  markets 
desire  fruit  that  is  cleaned  and  sorted. 
It  does  not  pay  to  pick  cherries  directly 
into  the  quart  boxes  in  which  they 
are  shipped.  This  results  in  poor  speci- 
mens and  dirt  and  leaves  entering  the 
package.  Empty  the  cherries  on  a  can- 
vas top  packing  table  and  pack  only 
first  class  fruit.  Be  sore  that  the  boxes 
are  filled  with  an  allowance  for  the 
settling  that  will  occur  during  trans- 
portation. A  first-class  crate  of  cher- 
ries assists  in  making  friends  for  that 
kina  of  fruit  and  a  poorly-packed  crate 
will  soon  prejudice  a  buyer  against 
cherries  and  the  man  who  handles 
them. 

Co-operation    with    an   honest    dealer 


KIRBY 

is  able  to  clean  out  a  carlot  of  first- 
class  fruit  on  the  day  that  it  arrive.^ 
at  his  station  and  the  risk  of  loss  from 
rotting  is  then  over.  When  peach 
growers  have  depended  entirely  on  the 
eommission  dealers  in  some  of  our 
large  market  centers  they  have  en- 
countered glutted  markets  and  this  has 
resulted  in  poor  returns  and  heavy  losses. 
The  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  peaches 
plus  the  cost  of  harvesting  means  that 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  market 
recklessly.  Then  add  the  cost  of  the 
basket  and  the  transportation  charges 
and  we  find  that  the  farmer  has  some 
money  tied  up  which  he  can  only  get 
back  by  studying  market  methods.  I 
remt-mber  one  time  when  the  Chicago 
peach  market  was  glutted  with  good 
stock  and  there  seemed  no  chance  to 
make  a  cent  on  the  crop.  By  visiting 
local  dealers  in  sections  where  no 
peaches  were  produced,  at  least  one 
grower  sold  his  entire  crop  and  made 
a  small  profit  even  when  others  lost 
heavily.  It  is  surprising  how  few 
peo]  le  can  a  winter '.s  supply  of  peaches 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

Ot  PU  KIILEI  FOR  TNI  NUMH  nOT 

_       Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 


— It  !•  p*n*trmt- 
in(,>o»(biDK  and 
hwliB(,SBdfar  sll  Old 
S^^  S(i.-*a,  Brui««i,or 
inV  VTouuls,  PaloBS, 
tlxMrlor  C&ncert,  Boilt 
llaiMaAsi  Coras  and 
nUniall  Bunloni 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  hs* 
Q^alu  no  equal  >i 
DOUj    a     LiaimeDt 


We  would  tay  !•  all 
«*•  kvy  it  ttist  it  #ect 
■•t  csntslii  >  particle 
at  poisonotti  substance 
ani  therefore  eo  hara 
ea*  result  Irom  its  ei 
temal  use.  Pcrtittent. 
tboreMk  aaa  toil  oart 
nsny  eW  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  caa  he 
ased  oa  a«y  case  that 
re«uiret  an  oetward 
afflieatitfl  wtk 
ftHcct  safety. 


Portootiy  Safe 
ami 

Metobla    Rametfy 

far 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

DIphtkeria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  StHI  Joints 


is  a  paying  proposition  for  the  farmer    ev^n    when    peaches    are    cheap.    Possi' 


KEMOVU  THE  SIRfNESS-STBCNGTHENS  MUSCLES 

•  Comhm.  Tn.— "One  bottla  Oaualla  eeloam  did 
mt  AMiaatiMD  m»f  flood  tkMl  tVMtM  pa^l  la 
«S«tor.fcUli  ■•  OTTO  A    BETCTl. 

Prie*  •  I  .SO  pw  botUa.    SaM  kr  dxaM'***.  •>  —** 
~  r a*  ax prara  prepaid.    Wrila  for  Booklet  E. 

■  UWtCaCE-MMLUMIS  C8MPMT.  Omlaid.  1. 


Mr.  Celery  Grower 


with     a    small    cherry    orchard.      The 
dealer  will  usually  have  a  line  of  cus- 
tomers  who    depend   upon    him    for   the 
fruits   in   their  season  and  he   can   fre- 
quently  obtain  better   prices   for   cher- 
ries than  some  of  the  commission  men 
in  the  large  cities.     T)ealing  direct  with 
the   consumer  sometimes   proves  profit- 
able  and  if   first-class  fruit   is   shipped 
it   may   lead   to   annual   orders   for   one 
or  more  crates  of  the  fruit   at   cannin;i 
time.     There   is  one   difficulty   in   dcal- 
i  ing    directly    with    the    consumer    and 
I  that  is  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  so 
busy  in  his  orchards  and  packing  house 
during  harvest  time  that  he  may  have 
verv  little  time  for  the  handling  of  in- 
dividual orders  and  the  correspondence 
often    necessary    in    carrying    on    the 
transaction. 

Early  apples  find  a  ready  market  in 
some  sections  where  the  local  dealers 
can    handle    them  to   advantage.     Fre- 


bly  one  of  the  reasons  is  the  fact  that 
peaclies  have  gone  from  the  grower  to 
ChicTgo  or  New  York  and  then  back 
to  a  dealer  in  the  farmer's  neighbor- 
ing town  and  by  the  time  the  middle- 
men have  the  peaches  ready  to  pass  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  price  is 
so  high  that  he  buys  a  bag  of  the  fruit 
for  immediate  use  instead  of  two  or 
three  bushels  to  preserve   for  winter. 

The  marketing  of  small  fruit  is  also 
a  problem  in  years  when  there  is  a 
largo  crop.  Raspberries  and  black- 
berries cannot  be  stored  for  better 
prices.  They  must  be  {daccd  in  the 
home  of  the  buyers  at  the  earliest  pos 
siblc  moment.  Here  is  another  chance 
for  farmers  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
an  honest  local  dealer.  First-class 
packages  of  small  fruit  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  dealer's  best  customers 
and  the  farmer  who  can  produce  a 
ifirst-class  article  is  assured  of  repeat 
quently  early  apples  bring  better  prices  orders.  In  this  way  a  large  amount 
than   the  later  varieties  in   our  section    of  fruit  caa  frequently  be  disposed  of 


VegeUble  Plants  fri!^^»;^,^,^p?^f„'i?-,«^ 

Iier  1000  ExprefW  rM»t  paid;  alao  early  T<.mato4  Peppor 
at  60c  per  KM)  prepaid.  acad  tor  illustrated  caUloK. 
UAVlBllOUWAY,  HAttlXY,  PEL. 


due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  com- 
petition from  fruit  shipped  in  from 
oth' r  districts.  Apples  that  have  been 
pnperly  sprayed  and  graded  usually 
find  a  ready  sale.  With  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases there  is  little  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue in  the  apple  business  without  a 
thori)  spraying  campaign.  As  the  nn- 
sprayed  orchards  are  eliminated  it 
should  mean  better  prices  for  the- 
grower  who  is  willin;^  to  make  the  ef- 
fort to  market  first-class  fruit. 

An  honest  pack  is  of  great  impjrt- 
ance  in  marketing  apples.  Some  grow- 
ers have  made  too  much  effort  to  make 
the  top  of  the  barrel  look  good.  They 
havo  been  very  careless  of  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  dumped  into  the  middle  of 
tin'  1  arrel.  Tn  some  sections  I  lielieve 
tlw<  has  prejudiced  buyers  against  pur- 
cl).ising  apples  by  the  barrel  for  stor- 
in;t  in  their  cellars  and  the  result  has 
been  fewer  apples  consumed  and  lesfc 
l^rofit  for  the  growers.  It 
^rradt  all  apples  before  they 
ke*e(l  and  furnish  the  buyer 
artly  the  quality  of  fruit 
thinks  he   is  buying. 

Peaches  are  one  of  our  best 
sert  fruits  and  fine  for  canning. 
peach  grower's  problems  have 
serious,  due  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
his  product.  Co-operation  with  local 
dealers  has  proved  satisfaftory  in  many 
instances.  The  dealer  buys  direct  from 
the  farmer  and  advertises  the  fruit  in 
his  local  paper.     In  many  instances  he 


jxays    to 
are   mar- 
wit  li   ex- 
that    he 


The 
been 


in  a  short  time  and  the  farmer's  time 
is  then  free  to  engage  in  the  produc- 
tion end  of  the  business.  In  the  pro- 
duciiig  of  small  fruit  crops  there  is 
much  work  and  the  farmer  who  strives 
to  bo  a  huckster  loses  many  hours  that 
might  more  profitably  be  spent  on  the 
homo  farm.  It  is  wise  to  cut  out  as 
many  middlemen  as  possible  but  there 
is  nj  doubt  but  that  the  honest  local 
dealer  can  be  one  of  the  farmer's  best 
friends.  This  means  that  first-class 
packages  must  be  marketed  by  the 
farmer  or  the  dealer  is  unable  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  that  particular  farmer's 
product. 

On  roads  travelled  by  automobiles, 
the  farm  sign  board  can  frequently  be 
used  in  disposing  of  large  quantities  of 
fruit  ill  its  season.  City  buyers  are 
rapidly  lieginning  to  aj)pecia.te  the 
advantage  of  purrhasing  their  food- 
stuffs in  (luantities  from  the  producer 
whenever  it  is  possible.  Frecjuently, 
motorists  from  nearby  towns  will  de- 
pen  I  on  a  certain  farmer  to  furnish 
them  with  a  bushel  of  peaches  or  two 
crates  of  cherries  every  year.  There 
is  u)  delivery  expense  in  a  sale  of  this 
kind  and  the  farmer  can  make  a  rea- 
sonable jirice  to  the  buyer  and  still 
obtain  a  better  price  than  the  commis- 
sion men  might  allow.  Of  course  a 
farmer  can  not  liother  with  filling  small 
orders  during  the  busy  season  and  the 
motorist  who  expects  to  stop  almost 
any  time  and  pick  up  a  quart  of  straw- 
berries   or    one    small    bag    of    apples 


Incrmse  the  qunltty  and  nti»nt»ty  of  your  celery  and 
save  time,  lubur  itn:\  luuuey  by  usluK  ibe 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Rtroni;.  Stiff.  Odorless,  Ta.stelci«,  I.lKht  WelKtit.  W.itcr- 
proolPaper.  It  tolmpervloua  to  water  ."jimI  mototureanp 
especially  prepared  to  st;ind  extremes  of  heat  .■ind  cDm. 
Sold  la  rolto  10  and  li  inctieB  wkle.  contalnliiK  100  nin- 
Ing  feel.  Kanv  to  handle.  <an  be  uud  utcr  and  our 
agaiM.    Requires  leaalalxa-  thao  boerd. 

Write  tor  prices  uiiJ  samples  to 

THE  KIKSELIOIO  CO.,  DepL  P,  J1  H.  2ii«  St.,  Hnrlslmt,  fi. 


Get  All  The  Tubers 

Grxw  poUtoet  for  profit  and  r*  *!>«•"  •"  *''i» 
jcar.  Take  advanUrg:  of  bifh  pricrs.  0>n't 
raise   the  p  tatoea,  then  lose  them  through  lack  ot 

KIL-TONE 

and  be  lure.     TVe  most  economical  buy  in  the  end. 

leading  Bone  Frrtilhrr  Co.,  leading.  Pa. 


A  t  k  your 
dealer  for 
Reartlns  Bone 
FertlUzPr. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
lu  r  t  her  lr>- 
lorm  atlon. 


RATS  <^an^  Steal 

^'''=^^j^o\xr  CORN 


—if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR- 
SHALL IRON  CRIB.  Madeof 
Miforated  nlyMned  iron.    Coat  no  mora 
I  oroinary  wood  rribi. 


Scim]  for  Pra*  caUla«  today. 


JfyirshaUcDCbrn  Cribs 


ctjre  com  better  than  wood— 
keep  it  drier— £re«  from  mold- 
don  t  loso  germinatiua.  Saves 
eviry  kernel 

Fir*  and  W*atb«r  Proof 
won't  bum,  raat,  rot  or  decay. 
EUuiy  to  erect.  .SurpruunKly  low 
in  coat.  Laat  ■  Uf etime.    Many 
■iMsaodatylaaL  CatakcrKEL. 

iROH  CRiB  A  BIN  CO. 
•mll3  


153  Acres  Fertile  Farm 
Half  Mile  Shore  Front 

\\  itli  <)\  .ster  l)e<l.'«  .t  clear  view  of  the  beautW>  '  Chew- 
l)eiike  Bay.  Onlv  one  mile  to  depot  *  village  rtOarxcalu 
culUratlon.  2&-C(>w  pitature.  Nice  lot  fruit.  2-Rtory 
hoiiip  In  cood  condition,  wide  porrlien.  bin  Mhade  trees. 
Convenient  barn.  .\i;ed  owner  makes  a  price  of  only 
S6UU0  and  be  reruae<l  t2UU0  U*  10  aeraa  on  the  shore. 
Fur  tra\elln)i  InMriK-tlons  to  see  It  see  paRC  2s,  Our 
SumiDcr  CatAloKoe.  pi.st  out.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K    .\.   .-^Tltorr  KAHM    Af;KNC'Y. 
ncpt.    1765.        Land  Title  Hulldlnis,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Corn  Harvester 

That'  Heata   tbejn  aU.  One  horn  euta  tvo  rowa 

Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  I.  2  or  3  inen.  No 
drinijer.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Pullera  and  Tile  Uitchen.  CataloR  Free.  A«eaU 
WjU>t«a,  H,  p.  BENNETT  ft  CO.,  Weatervitie,  Ohio 
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should  not  be  encouraged.  No  one 
who  has  not  worked  on  a  fruit  farm 
can  appreciate  the  strain  and  worry 
that  often  accompanies  the  busy  days 
during  harvest  time.  Hours  are  long 
and  weather  conditions  are  always  un- 
certain. The  farmer  is  compelled  to 
do  a  wholesale  business  and  the  sign 
board  which  does  not  develop  a  trade 
which  can  afford  to  buy  first-class 
fruit  by  the  crat«  or  bushel  cannot  be 
of  much  value. 

The  prodiiotion  end  of  the  fruit  busl- 
in's.s  has  l)een  emphasized  for  many 
years  but  the  marketing  problems  have 
not  been  studied  seriously.  Possibly 
some  students  of  market  problems  will 
say,  ' '  Get  a  committee  appointed  and 
investigate  it  so  that  we  can  have  a 
report  printed."  I  can  only  say  that 
this  is  a  busy  year  and  many  farmers 
can  do  a  great  deal  by  trying  to  solve 
their  own  fruit  marketing  problems  by 
first  producing  a  fine  quality  product 
and  then  co-operating  with  their  local 
dealers  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
ultimate  consum«r  as  qnickly  as  possi- 
ble. It  might  be  wise  to  state  to  the 
dealer  that  he  will  make  more  friends 
and  more  money  if  he  holds  down  the 
price  to  a  level  wliere  he  can  sell  100 
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ROOSEVELT  VARIETY  SOY  BEAN— 215  PODS. 

Imsbcls  instead  of  ten,  and  still  make 
a  fair  profit  on  the  transaction.  The 
dealer  who  is  successful  in  pleasing 
his  trade  can  afford  to  be  honest  with 
the  producer.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  many  fruit  farmers  to  improve 
their  business  by  this  method  of  co- 
operation. 


THE   BOOSEVELI   SOY  BHAlf 


The  soy  bean  illustrated  herewith  i.s 
(if  the  Roosevelt  variety,  30  inches  in 
liighth,  and  bore  215  fully  developed 
I'ods.  This  variety  has  proved  of  great 
value  for  the  production  of  beans,  hav- 
intr  made  from  20  to  2.3  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  also  valuable  for  planting 
lor  a  hay  crop,  altho  not  so  much  so 
«i>*  "Sable",  which  has  proved  better 
fur  that  i)urpose. — S.  S.  Good,  York 
County,   Pa. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

Bv    Dr.    .1.    P.    STEW.VRT 


Is  Tl'.is  a  Gtood  Time  to  Stai-t  aji  Apple 
Orchard? 

"I  am  writiufi  for  a  little  information 
I'll  the  outlook  for  the  fruit  growing 
liiisinoss.  I  have  a  chance  ti»  purcha-jo 
a  small  jilace,  22  acres,  ideally  situated 
tHr  orcharding,  hillsides  slopino;  tii  the 
north.  Have  had  no  nctu.il  experience 
ill  growing  fruit,  altho  have  had  nurs- 
'•'y  and  greenhouse  experience  all  my 
life,  and  have  wanted  to  plant  au  or- 
<1iard   for  sonic  time. 


"As  conditions  are  bow,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  make  such  an  investment^ 
which  necessarily  will  take  a  number 
of  years  to  develop?  What  are  the  fu- 
ture prospects,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
of  the  fruit  business?  I  would  expect 
to  plant  apple^  with  peach  in  between. 
I  would  appreciate  all  you  may  be 
able  to  say  along  this  line,  as  condi- 
tions are  so  chaotic  that  one  scarcely 
knows  what  is  best  or  wisest. 

''What  varieties  would  you  suggest 
for  the  latitude  of  Harrisburg?  The 
soil  is  hilly,  shaly,  with  good  drain- 
age. 

"I  have  been  thinking  that,  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  trees  are  matur- 
ing, I  eonld  plant  the  land  in  beans, 
and  realize  quite  a  revenue,  at  the  pres- 
ent market  prices.  If  you  can  give 
any  information  on  this  subject,  I  shaU 
appreciate  it  very  much." — ^A.  IC  fi., 
Cumberland   Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  no  easy  problem — to  offer 
safe  advice  as  to  whether  a  man  should 
undertake  the  development  of  an  apple 
orchard  at  the  present  time.  Most  of 
the  conditions  stated,  however,  appear 
to  be  favorable.  Also  in  general,  it 
seems  that  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  relatively  few  other  people  are 
doing  just  now.  The  nursery  sales  of 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees  this  last 
spring  were  very  light  as  a  rule,  and 
they  have  been  falling  off  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  This  would  natur- 
ally indicate  less  competition  when 
the   presen-t   trees   come  into   bearing. 

Also  the  special  demands  now  being 
made  on  all  kinds  of  food,  the  general 
movement  of  the  population  away  from 
lines  of  food  production,  the  apparent 
suitability  of  the  present  site,  and  the 
nearness  of  a  suitable  market  for  the 
possible  intercrops  are  all  favorable 
factors. 

On  the  other  hand  one  should  not  ex- 
poet  much  net  profit  from  such  a  pro- 
ject until  the  trees  eome  into  good 
bearing.  This  will  hardly  be  less  than 
4  years  in  the  case  of  the  peach  and 
not  less  than  8  or  10  years  for  the  ap- 
ple, Tn  the  meantime  the  best  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  intercrops  is  to 
break  approximately  even  on  the  total 
expense.  Beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
possibly  cabbage  are  among  the  best  of 
the  intercroiis  available,  and  the  green- 
house and  nurserj'  experience  of  the 
writer  should  enable  him  to  grow  all 
of  them  successfully.  These  crops, 
however,  are  likely  to  be  reduced  nia- 
terially  by  the  peach  fillers,  at  least 
after   the   second  year. 

Varieties  of  apples  that  should  do 
well  in  the  location  named  are  as  fol- 
lows, naming  them  in  their  approximate 
order  of  ripening;  Yellow  Transparent, 
Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Grimes  (topworked 
on  a  hardier  trunk),  Stayman  Wiuesap, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Stark. 

The  peaches  that  I  would  suggest  for 
this  situation,  also  named  in  order  of 
ripening,  are  as  follows:  Mayflower. 
St.  John,  Carman  or  Miss  Lola,  Cham- 
pion, Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Frances, 
4ind  Iron   Mountain   or   Stevens. 

The  ultimate  derision  of  this  matter 
naturally  rests  with  the  man  himself. 
Most  people  arc  a  trifle  reluctant  about 
entering  into  any  long-time  proposi- 
tions just  now,  but  if  the  writer  feels 
that  he  has  the  necessary  resources  and 
patience,  that  ho  is  really  an  apple  man 
at  hi'art,  and  tint  nil  the  e'*'«ential  t'e.i- 
tures  of  the  jiresont  site  are  favorable, 
he  should  not  be  afr.nid  tu  take  the 
plunge. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


works  for  me  every  day  in  the  year, 
furnishing  electric  light  and  power.** 

**Whea  I  w«nt  light  I  just  press  a  button.  There  are  no  lanterns 
Co  carry.  Thet>e  are  no  lamps  to  clean. 

"I  have  naming  water  in  the  house  and  barnyard,  pumped 
by  electricity.  The  churn,  cream  separator  and  washing  machine 
are  run  by  a  small  electric  motor. 

**The  entire  family  is  delighted.  And  what  appeals  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  Delco-Light  is  rapidly  paying  for  itself  in  time  and 
labor  saved."  jacoh  Stine.  R.  R.  4.  Lemuburg.  O, 

Thirty  thousand  other  users  are  finding  Delco-Ligfat 
to  be  a  good  investmeat. 

Two  sizes,    $35t  and  $4M  f.  o.  b.,   Dajrton,  OUo, 
eicept  Western  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Ttaarv  Is  «  dealer  near  ^u.    Write  for  faU  name  and  deacc4p«iTe  booklac 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
DAYTON.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 

DISTRini'TORS 
J.  S.  SNYDER.  «24   North  Broad  Street.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
SUBURB.\N  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  c:0. ,  A!  Hattenbach.  Prea.. 
Ttn  7th  St. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BAGS 

Why  not  get  full  value  for  empty 

bags.' 

One    of    our   customers     receive<l 

$5  0    for    what    he    thought    was 

worth   $  2  5.     Write   for  our  price 

list. 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT'S  SONS, 
104CallawlMH  Street,    Phila, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

By  UiO  mlUloa:  tdl  i^^^'ng   vartBUes  ot 
Tomato  *1..!)  per  1000  by  ex.,    i5c  per  100  Post  Paid 

Cabbaije  $1.00    "        -     ** 

CauUilowcrlJ 45c  

Cetor>-       »1.S0  "       *Oc 

Our  plant-s  are  crown  from  selecte.I  .scvJand  (trllleil  thin 
BOM  tn  makesmxl  sulky  and  weU  r<Ki««l  pbmtH.  care- 
fully l>afk»l  lu  iLinii)  moss  so  tliey  « 111  r«-acli  yoy  In 
fcoixi  tR^>wtiie  cKUKinion.  H«iiJ  for  r:ital(«ue  that  «ill 
give  voii  full  daMTlptlDU  aii'l  p.-lci-«  on  ottitT  pl'ints.  .ilso 
I  flat  rites  on  Purc'l  Post.  orderBMRt  iirniaid,  ami  npee- 
I  lal  price  on  large  ordera.     C.  E.  FIELD.  SEWELL.  .N.J 


ALFALFA 


9fOl.  C.riyxn  hi  VcVthioBst 
-4  !<U.di\-.  W  rito  iDtLiy 
fi»r  hiniklt'L  "How  lo  Otow 
Alf;ilta.'  VcMi  U  like  if. 
TIMOTHY' upM  cleanest  heavy  -  vleor«ii«*  •  p-atli^ 
.SEED  WHEA  r  s  kUxl.s  SuiniiltM  and  l.aUiIoi  Free. 
A. n. Hoffman, Inc.Uux  r.Landtmr flic, Uncastcr On  .P&. 
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TAPES 

FOR    lYlNG 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST   COLORS 
Twines,  Caavas,  Flais 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

313  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
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I  2"''  "*"'  L"*  IiwuraBoe  from  the  OomtWBy  tbi*  • 

■  5.2^''*"'*°''  '■'>ntrolled  by  FarnitTs  and  (iranjccra.  I 
:  i!»t '■"■domed  by  the  PtuDsyl^aola  State  Granne.  | 

■  2^  rite  for  i>ariicul.u-s  und  »e  »  lU  seud  you  free  of  ■ 
I  flBacee  a  copy  ot  our  Graixre  AltMim.  g 
'  l^armer••■»d  Trader*  Life  iBauraaceCompaoy  ■ 
'  T.  O.  Young,  Prw.    Ilotne  OH  Ices,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  > 
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d  kand.     Latge  sock  all 

sizes  fumlabed  witb  new  ihreaild 
A  ooupOnfs.  Promptattpnenta. 

J.  F.  Grtnftb,    416  HUrvSL.  Phila 


HAY 


CX>W  PEAS     SOY  BEANS 
SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED 

WSITE   FOB  PRICES. 
JOS.  B.  HOIXAMI.  MILPORO.  DCL. 


H     W.  aPOWUtCO.  tOIW33SL    NevYorll  II 

A     are  ttie   lanf<«t  handlers  of    eomiuteelDB  hay  • 

I II  ureater  New  York:  If  y«u  have  hay  lo  ills-  * 

Y    noscofeomaiunleate  with  them.  Y 
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AirAlFA  i;  IKSllAGE  CUTTERS 


Before : 


bujr 


Troos  f-nnni't  usurp  tlu*  pl.ict'  of  n 
broader  affri<'ulture,  but  (.in  oftPii  bi' 
worked  iu  coniunction  with  it.  That 
f.nrmor  i-!  but  "<-.T«:tMi::  an  .nnthi.r  t" 
windward"  w lio  plant<  au  orchard,  a 
vineyard,  n  nut  prove  or  a  tract  of 
timber.  If  he  cannot  live  to  enjoy  it 
to  the  full.  Ins  phildren  niav. 


Jefore  you  buy  an  en- 
silage cuttrr,find  out  all 
about  the  Kalamaaoo — the 
c«/y  cutter  on  the  market 
having  a  center  shear.  The 
Kalamazoo  has  a  a  un- 
breakable malleable  kj.if'c 
whetl—rioX.  a  knife  cylinder.  Two  kr.lves  are  constantly  cutting  toward  center — absolutely 
no  side-thrust.  No  wa<!ted  poMrer.  This  center-cutting  knife  wheel  delivers  a  steady,  even 
flow  of  ensilage  ty  the  Llowcr—cloggi.ng  is  absolutely  impossible.    Another   big  feature — 

The  Knife  Wheel  is  the  Blower  Fan 

Yon  c.in't  realize  whit  a  power 
saving  this  means  until  you  see 
a  Kalamazoo  in  operation.  All 
we.-iring  parts  are  easily  atiju.st- 
abie.  Cutting  rdjustment  IS  on 
Bl>oarbaronl>.Ti.isniake!»adjust- 
mcnt  ot  knives  simple  anri  easy 
compared  with  other  cuticrs. 

Get  a  Kalamazno — save  pow- 
er— save  ciiititiR  cost — U'oJ  your 
herd  on  loss  acrcaiii'.  "Do  your 
bit"  by  lu'lpinR  prodiice.Vmcrica's 
biggest  saleable  crop. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  ft  SILO  CO. 
DePt.  1  Zd  KalamasM,  Micli. 
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AhTinnnecmpnt  is  made  of  a  "happy 
AUTO  i.lca"  of  an  auto  manufacturer  to  di- 

TRACTORS     vort    used    cars    to    the    farm    tractor 

trade.  The  happy  idea  is  to  convert 
rhesc  used  automobiles,  which  are  ordinarily  junked, 
into  tractor  outfits  for  farm  use.  It  will  require 
considerable  demonstration  to  convince  farmers  that 
this  is  the  type  of  tractors  most  profitable  to  buy. 
The  farm  tractor  is  here  to  stay  and  to  develop  into 
one  of  the  most  useful  items  in  farm  equipment. 
AVhen  fully  developed  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  meet,  it  will  rival 
the  automobile  industry  itself.  The  industry  is  al- 
ready too  big  to  be  a  second-hand  or  makeshift 
proposition. 


SCHOOLBOY 
HELP 

tato   planting. 


ta      f«      V4 

A  large  potato  grower  of  New  York 
state  makes  the  following  comment 
on  his  help  experience  this  spring: 
"I  had  two  city  boys  to  help  in  po- 
They  were  the  best  of  a  camp  of 
sixteen  boys  because  they  were  two  of  the  three 
that  stuck  to  the  job  when  the  rest  went  home.  Yet 
they  hit  me  pretty  hard  because  they  fed  the  potato 
planter  and  I  find  that  they  left  a  lot  of  skipped 
hills.  Both  were  plainly  better  than  the  average 
city  boy,  but  they  could  not  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  perfect  planting  like  a  farm  boy."  Here  is  the 
big  trouble  with  inexperienced  farm  help.  The 
wage  is  a  small  feature  when  your  help  is  doing  work 
in  sowing  or  planting  or  is  handling  expensive, 
needed  equipment  or  live  stock.  The  careless  or  in- 
experienced man  may  easily  do  damage  amounting 
to  many  times  his  wage.  It  is  hard  for  the  average 
city  man  to  realize  that  good  farm  labor  is  skilled 
labor  when  skill  often  counts  for  more  than  it  does 
in  the  trades  and  professions. 

na      1^     fe 

In  working  with  a  com- 
NO  COMPLETE  STATE  mittee  which  desires  to 
ORGANIZATION  get  in  touch  with  all  the 

organizations  of  the 
Ptato,  and  thus  with  the  members,  the  writer  was 
struck  with  the  following  faot:  Practically  all  the 
workers  in  every  important  industry,  as  well  as  many 
social  bodies,  may  be  reached  thru  a  state  organiza- 
tion, except  the  farmers.  While  this  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated,  it  id  brought  forcibly  home  when 
one  wislics  to  address  the  farmers  of  the  state  in- 
dividually. This  can  be  and  is  done  in  the  case  of 
miners,  en;jinpers,  firrmcn,  bricklayers,  printers, 
grocers,  hotelmen,  barkeepers— in  fact  every  clas^ 
except  farmers.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  ln>  is  behind 
in  influence,  altho  greater  in  numlior  than  any  other? 
The  grange  is  the  largest  orjjanization  of  farmer" 
in  the  east,  yet  no  state  has  enrolled  in  the  grano;i' 
more  than  five  percent  of  the  farming  jmpulation. 
There  are  other  rural  organizations  such  .n*  farmers' 
club^,  farmers'  alliances,  associations,  etc.,  but  even 
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these  have  no  fraternal  connection  one  with  another. 
Farmers  have  as  many  things  in  common  as  has  any 
other  class  of  people— in  fact  are  interested  in  more 
phases  of  social,  business  and  political  work— yet 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  co-ordinate  their  in- 
fluence and  aid  in  anything  because  they  have  no 
common  state  organization.  It  is  not  because  they 
do  not  need  one,  but  because  they  will  not  try  to 
co-operate  as  a  whole. 

P*  1*  fe 
There  was  never  a  year  calling  so  urgently 
COVER  for  the  seeding  of  cover  crops  as  the  pres- 
CROFS  ent.  Tremendous  demands  are  being  made 
on  the  soil.  Complete  fertilizers  are  out 
of  t)ie  market  and  such  commercial  plant  food  as  is 
available  is  high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  The  de- 
mands for  increased  production  call  for  all  the  fer- 
tilizers the  farmer  can  use  with  profit  in  the  grow- 
ing of  his  staple  crojis.  The  wise  farmer  will  sup- 
plement his  fertilizois  and  gain  better  physical  as 
well  as  chemical  condition  of  his  soil  by  judicious 
use  of  green  manures,  cover  crops  and  legumes. 
Plan  now  to  sow  a  cover  crop,  a  legume  crop  if 
possible,  on  all  land  that  will  otherwise  lie  uncover- 
ed thru  the  coming  winter.  The  long  growing  sea- 
sons and  mild  winters  of  this  section  permit  the 
growth  of  large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  to 
go  back  into  the  soil.  The  judicious  use  of  lime 
wit'i  these  cover  crops  builds  a  ricL  soil  at  low  cost. 
IS  te  te 
President  Wilson's  public  appeal 
PRICES  AND  delivered. the  other  day  to  the  busi- 
PATRIOTISM  ness  men  of  the  country  was  timely 
and  straightforward.  As  might  be 
expected,  it  is  secretly  resented  in  many  quarters 
and  disclaimers  of  any  intention  to  make  extor- 
tionate prices  are  quite  general.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  thus  call  attention  to  this  matter  at  the 
beginning  of  operations.  There  were  many  scandal- 
ous business  transactions  in  the  European  countries 
after  the  war  broke  out  in  which  many  men  made 
fortunes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  governments.  It  is  probably  easier  to  forestall 
such  actions  than  to  remedy  matters  after  the  thing 
is  done.  It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  assume  an  in- 
jured air  of  holy  innocence,  but  the  known  tendency 
of  men  in  general  to  make  the  most  of  business  op- 
portunities will  cause  the  majority  of  men  to  ap- 
plaud the  President's  caution.  It  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry. 

I«  l«  M 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  slogan 
PBEPARINO  *' Business  as  usual,"  bo  adopted 
FOR  THE  END  everywhere  in  our  country  so  as 
to  establish  it  in  the  minds  of  all, 
and  thus  prevent  a  state  of  panic  and  a  consequent 
slump  in  business.  So  far,  so  good;  but  there  are 
other  and  even  more  important  things  than  merely 
keeping  business  going  as  usual.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  will  require,  in  addition  to 
"business  as  usual,"  the  best  thought  and  greatest 
energy  that  the  people  have.  But  even  this  is  not 
all.  After  the  war  ends  will  come  the  reconstruc- 
tion—the building  of  new  institutions,  even  a  new 
civilization.  To  do  the  work  successfully  will  re- 
quire a  readjustment  of  values  and  the  reformation 
of  ideals.  Probably  the  most  vitally  critical  time 
of  the  Civil  War  was  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
This  was  because  the  people  had  not  previously 
thought  it   out   and  prepared  for  it. 

The  mechanic  who  builds  a  machine  and  finds 
that  it  breaks  down  because  of  a  weakness  in  con- 
struction, or  of  a  defective  part,  seeks  in  the  re- 
building to  improve  and  strengthen  the  weak  places, 
retaining  the  proven  parts  and  principles.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  studies  the  accident,  and  the  material 
and  workmanship  in  the  old. 

So,  while  conducting  "business  as  usual,"  and 
even  while  engaged  in  the  waging  of  war,  there  is 
need  for  mankind  to  hunt  for  the  weak  places  in 
the  machinery  of  civilization  and  rebuild  so  that  a 
like  calamity  may  not  happen  again.  We  must  not 
v-ast  aside,  in  the  stress  and  feelings  of  war-time — 
even  temporarily — the  things  which  are  fundamental 
and  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time — in  so  far  as 
♦hey  have  been  tried.  We  need  to  study  these  prin- 
ciples and  search  out  and  apply  new  ones,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
never  before  experienced  so  general  a  need  for  united 
effort  in  the  work  of  substituting  right  principles 
for  wrong  ones  in  the  formation  of  governments 
and   rules  for  human    conduct. 

The  common  people  must  concern  themselves 
■,vith  those  thiricrs  and  1)0  ready  to  urge,  and  then 
help  to  apply,  such  rules  of  conduct  and  business  as 
will  square  with  their  personal  standards  of  right 
and  wrong.     They  must  insist,  as  they  have  insisted 
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m  relation  to  men  and  corporationa,  that  the  strong 
nation  shall  not  prey  upon  the  weak,  and  each  be 
willing  to  add  his  mite  in  a  common  effort  to  re- 
strain the  Goliaths  of  the  world.  By  this  we  mean 
the  creation  of  some  such  world  institution  as  the 
proposed  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

If  the  world  is  to  become  more  democratic,  the 
people  must  be  become  more  intelligent  and  inter- 
ested in  the  conduct  of  their  governments  and  their 
institutions.  The  weakness  in  the  theory  of  democ- 
racy is  the  selfishness  of  the  individual.  He  is  too 
prone  to  attend  to  what  he  thinks  is  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  leaves  too  much  to  the  so-called  experts 
and  professionals  in  politics,  government,  education 
and  religion.  The  greatest  result  that  can  come  from 
the  war,  the  one  which  we  have  said  must  come, 
will  be  a  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
individual,  and  a  greater  willingness  on  his  part  to 
do  his  share  in  promoting  the  common  good.  For 
such  an  ending  we  must  prepare  now. 
te  1^  fe 
Mr.  Hoover's  oi)en  letter  to  the  Prosi- 
FOOD  dent  last   week   is   of   timely   interest   to 

CONTROL  all  farmers.  Mr.  Hoover  will  j.robably 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  food  admiiiist  ration  when  Congress  es- 
tablishes such  a  department.  It  was  to  hasten  the 
enactment  of  food  control  legislation  that  the  letter 
was  written,  and  in  it  are  revealed  some  extremely 
interesting  projects  which  Mr.   Hoover  has  in  mind. 

Taking  the  recent  government  figures,  estimat- 
ing a  total  yield  of  67S,000,n00  bu.shels  of  wheat,  ho 
points  out  that  the  normal  home  consumption  in- 
cluding seed  requirements  is  about  600,000.000  bush- 
els.  This  would  leave  an  export  balance  of  78,000,- 
000  bushels  under  normal  conditions..  But  Mr.  Hoov- 
er says  that  conservation  and  economy  measures  are 
already  showing  results  which  may  make  it  possible 
to  curtail  local  consuirt])tion  by  from  80,000,000  to 
100,000,000  bushels.  All  that  could  be  saved  in  this 
way  would  go  into  the  export  trade.  He  did  not 
discuss  the  details  of  the  conservation  propaganda, 
but  the  saving  is  evidently  expected  from  sugges- 
tions made  to  the  public,  including  substitution  of 
rye  and  corn  products  for  wheat  bread,  mixing  of 
wheat  flour  with  other  kinds  of  flour,  prevention  of 
all  waste,  etc. 

The  effect  of  speculation  offers  even  a  more 
hopeful  field  of  control.  Mr.  Hoover  cites  as  evi- 
dence of  undue  burden  of  speculation  the  record  of 
1916,  in  which  he  quotes  the  average  price  received 
by  the  farmers  as  $1.51  per  bushel,  whereas  the 
price  on  the  speculative  market  went  as  high  as 
$3.25  per  bushel  and  flour  advanced  accordingly. 
The  effect  is  summarized  as  a  suffering  to  the  con- 
sumer of  from  50  to  100  percent  with  the  producer 
gaining  nothing.  This  condition  is  credited  to  rank 
speculation  and  the  wide  margin  of  profit  demanded 
by   every  link  between   the  producer  and  consumer. 

It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  a  more  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  great  weakness  of  our  marketing  sys- 
tem than  the  one  here  given.  The  results  are  the 
same  with  the  great  bulk  of  our  staple  crops,  and 
have  been  for  years.  The  market  advances  are  made 
after  the  bulk  of  each  crop  is  out  of  the  producers' 
hands.  The  consumers  suffer  such  increases  as  the 
speculative  markets  can  develop,  but  the  producers, 
except  the  comparative  few  who  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  hold  on,  gain  little  or  nothing.  Conserva- 
tives scoff  at  the  idea  of  eliminating  this  speculative 
influence  and  at  efforts  to  stabalize  the  market, 
but  if  government  control  is  possible  in  any  market, 
it  ought  to  at  least  ameliorate  a  practice  that  places 
so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  many  to  the  financial  ad- 
vantage of  a  few. 

The  third  feature  of  the  letter  of  special  inter- 
est to  farmers  is  the  discussion  of  an  equitable  price 
for  wheat.  There  is  sound  common  sense  in  the 
statement  that  "in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
ducers who  have  shown  great  patriotism  in  a  special 
effort  to  increase  production  in  1917  and  to  stimulate 
further  the  efforts  of  1918,  it  is  absolutely  vital  that 
we  protect  the  farmers  from  a  slump  this  year."  Mr. 
Hoover  said  that  most  of  the  allied  countries  have 
fixed  a  price  to  their  producers  of  $1.80  per  bushel, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  feel  that  we,  as  allies, 
ought  to  sujiply  wheat  at  a  price  that  would  not  ex- 
ceed that  figure,  delivered.  That  would  mean  a 
price  of  about  $1.'0  per  bushel  here.  This  Mr.  Hoov- 
er believes  is  too  low  a  price,  as  stimulation  of 
production  is  of  greater  importance  to  all  the  allied 
countries  than  present  price  alone. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  proposed  food  bill 
to  ron.edy  the  faults  pointed  out,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
shown  that  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  underlying 
principles  and  difficulties,  and  a  sound  judgment 
on  remedies  needed. 


Julj     21,    1917.  \ 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

The    "Biennial    Wait".    —    Depart- 
ments  of    the    state    government    have 
been  going  thru  what   is   termed  their 
<' biennial    wait".      Every    two    years, 
because   of  the   system  of   making   ap- 
propriations,   the    various    branches    of 
the    government    have    to    wait    for    30 
days    or    so    after    the    legislature    ad- 
journs before  they   can  be  sure  of  ap- 
propriations   and    start    things    moving. 
The  governor  has  given  more  study  to 
the    bill   carrying    appropriations    than 
to    any    other    legislation    enacted,      it 
is    reported    that    the    governor    is    in- 
clined to  inaugurate  a  policy  of      clean- 
ing house"   in  a  political  way.     feome 
of  the  data  furnished  for  his  consider- 
ation on  the  general  appropriation  bill 
is    believed    to    have    a    two-fold    pur- 
pose.     It    is    an    open    secret    that    the 
Governor's  backers  expect  him  to  lead 
a    fi"ht    to    dictate    the    nomination    ot 
his  successor   and   it  is  general  knowl- 
edge  that   the   opposing  faction    means 
to  trounce  the  governor's  candidate  it 
it  can.     It  is  intimated  that  the  Gover- 
nor  will  cut   the   bill   with   the   future 
fiaht    in    mind.      While    the   bill   waits, 
th'e    controversy   over    his   right    to    re- 
appoint rejected  men  is  working  towara 
a  court  test.     It  may  lead  to  a  political 
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upheaval.  _ 

More  Federal  Aid.— Governor  Brum- 
baugh's  approval  of  the  Graff  bill  puts 
the  state  in  line  for  aid  from  the  ted- 
eral  treasury  for  vocational  and  agri- 
cultural schools.  This  year  it  Will  re- 
ceive about  $40,000.  The  state  has  al- 
ready made  strides  in  the  way  of  vo- 
catiiinal  education  and  the  establish- 
ment of  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  who  will  specialize  m  agri- 
culture will  be  facilitated.  The  dang- 
er is  that  unless  some  initiative  is  dis- 
plaved  bv  people  in  rural  districts,  the 
bulk  of  the  money  will  go  to  cities. 

Teaehers  Scarce.— All  over  the  state 
there  are  school  districts,  especially 
in  rural  counties,  where  there  will  be 
trouble  opening  school  this  fall.  These 
districts  are  in  need  of  teachers,  those 
employed  last  season  having  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  refused  to  enter  into  nevv 
contracts  because  of  the  better  paid 
things  in  other  lines. 

Nursery  Licenses.  —  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  nursery  in- 
spection law  is  under  way  and  tht 
new  license  system  is  being  put  into 
effect.  All  of  the  350  commercial  nurs- 
eries in  the  state  are  to  be  inspec  ed 
and  five  men  are  now  engaged  in  the 
eastern  section  where  most  of  the  es- 
tablishments  are    located. 

New   Dog  Law.— The   new    dog   law, 
which  is  declared  highly  important   to 
rural    districts,    especially    those    rais- 
ing sheep,  becomes  effective   this  year 
and  the  new  licenses  wnll  ^e  issued    n 
January.    The  rates  will  run  f  r^m  $-  to 
U      Dogs  must  be  penned  up  at  night 
Tnd     damage     done     by     th«m     mean 
claims.      Dogs    are    declared    P^^o'ia 
property    and    there    are    many    regula 
tions.  The  State  Game  authorities  ha%e 
called    attention    to    the    provision    in 
he   game   code  that   makes  the   owne 
of  a  dog  responsible  for  destruction  ot 

Inh'eritance    Tax. —  Governor    Brum- 
baugh  in   announcing   his   approval   ot 
the     direct     inheritance     tax     law     de- 
nounced  the    legislature    for    not   pas.s- 
ine  more   revenue  laws.     This   declara- 
tion is  taken  to  mean  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  forc- 
ing local  hospitals  and  the  like  to  de- 
pend more  on  their  home   communities 
and    to    start    a    gradual    reduction    of 
state   grants.     The  hospitals  not  under 
state  control  last   session  received   $4,- 
760,440  and  homes  $811,000.     This  ses- 
sion,   hospitals     were     actually     voted 
.$824,850  more  and  the  homes  $lb9,i>-<i. 
The    direct   inheritance    tax   law   levies 
$2   on  everv  $100  left  by  a  father  to 
his  children.     Total  appropriations  are 
$85,478,469   and    the    governor   w-ill   cut 
off  $4,000,000   to  keep  within   the   rev- 
enue      There    will    be    $10,000,000    re- 
ceived from  direct  inheritances.— Ham- 
ilton, Harrisburg,  July  16. 


tween  prices  received  by  the  farmer 
and  the  retail  price  on  the  stand  as 
has  existed  during  the  immediate  past. 
If  as  a  result  of  the  additional  light  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  the  price 
discrepancies  cease  to  exist,  then  the 
public  will  be  satijffied  that  prices 
are  reasonable.  If  they  do  not  cease, 
the  result  will  at  least  be  information 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
nation  campaign  for  food  conser- 
vation. 

No  Special  Session. — A  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  handle  the 
food  question  is  not  necessary  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor. 
The  Executive  states  that  as  a  result 
of  co-operation  by  all  the  related  state 
departments,  the  state  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  large  increase  in 
the  acreage  planted  and  is  just  as  busy 
now  in  aiding  the  farmers  to  secure 
the  necessary  labor  for  the  harvest- 
ing. 

Retail  Markets.— The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  connection 
with  its  campaign  for  puldie  markets, 
advocates  as  a  beginning  a  wholesale 
and  retail  street  market  place,  tho 
wholesale  business  to  close  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  re- 
tail to  run  from  seven  until  ten  o'clock 
following.  It  is  declared  that  three 
market  days  a  week  would  be  suffi- 
cient.— L. 


urged  that  a  farther  development  of 
movements  for  the  assistance  of  farm- 
erg  during  the  marketing  of  crops  was 
needed.  It  was  explained  that  com- 
mercial banks  could  not  offer  long  time 
loans  to  farmers  as  can  the  federal 
banks,  altho  they  will  extend  credit  to 
honest,  capable  farmers  on  security. — F. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


Market  Prices.- In  order  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  high  prices  being 
charged  for  farm  products.  Governor 
Edge  has  begun  a  campaign  of  pub- 
licity. He  has  asked  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  furnish  him  on 
Saturdav  of  each  week  aii  account  of 
tho  prices  prevailing  thruout  the  pre- 
ceding davs  of  that  week.  On  the  Mon- 
dav  following  he  may  give  the  pub  le, 
the  information.  The  Executive  de- 
Clares  that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  a 
difference  of  as  high  as  300  percent  b^- 


State  Fair  Plans  C(»nipleted. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  fair  commission  this 
week  the  final  }.lans  for  the  state  fair 
were  completed  and  ratified  by  tho 
military  officials  at  Washington.  The 
new  race  track  will  be  ready  for  use 
next  week,  allowing  the  removal  of 
the  grand  stand  to  its  final  position 
immediately.  Two  new  appointments 
were  announced,  Mrs.  Durston  as  sup- 
erintendent of  home  economics,  a  posi- 
tion designed  to  work  out  food  conser- 
vation problems,  and  Mrs.  Oberiander, 
hostess  of  the  Womens'  Building.  The 
military  authorities  announce  that  the 
soldiers  will  occupy  only  the  old  horti- 
cultural buildings  during  the  fair, 

Dillon  Offers  Plan.— To  prevent  the 
waste  of  food  in  large  quantities,  such 
as  has  been  prevalent  in  New  York  this 
spring  and  for  years  past.  State  Com- 
missioner .1.  J.  Dillon  declares  that  the 
responsibility  for  providing  adequate 
market  facilities  rests  with  the  busi- 
ness men.  He  would  have  in  each  city 
an  agricultural  center  or  assembling 
plant  with  a  canning  plant  as  an  aux- 
iliary. Food  from  surrounding  terri- 
tories would  be  packed  and  graded  in 
the  assembling  plant.  After  local  food 
needs  had  been  met  at  this  plant,  any 
surplus  that  could  be  sold  at  a  fair 
price  could  be  shipped  out  of  town, 
and  all  other  foods  would  be  canned. 
Cold  storage,  drv  storage,  ware  houses, 
drying  plants,  abbatoirs,  fruit  presses, 
pasteurizing  and  other  equipment 
should  be  added  as  needed.  In  the 
beginning  the  equipment  need  be  only 
a  few  sheds  or  a  tent. 

Milkmen  to  Purohase  Wholesale.  — 
The  Cavuga  County  Milk  Producers' 
Association  expects*  to  save  over  10 
percent  in  feed  and  other  supplies  by 
purchasing  in  carload  lots  for  the  use 
of  members,  A  committee  to  investi- 
gate wholesale  costs  and  freight  traf- 
fic will  report  the  result  of  their  work 
eariy  in  August  as  a  basis  for  future 
purchases. 

June  Rainfall  Enormous.— The  aver- 
age rainfall  for  June  for  the  Binghamton 
River  district,  which  includes  much  of 
the  middle  sections  of  the  state,  is  7.82 
inches,  some  sections  having  a  record 
of  8.66  inches.  The  normal  rainfall 
for  June  is  3.59  inches  for  this  section. 
The  rainfall  for  July  continues  equal- 
ly heavy.  A  few  farmers  have  mowed 
hav  which  has  lain  bleaching  in  the 
swaths  for  over  a  week.  The  pros^ 
pects  for  securing  the  heavy  crop  of 
hav  is  now  very  discouraging— as  much 
bright  sunshine  will  be  necessary  to 
properly  cure  it. 

Farm  Bureau  Changes.— M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt,  State  director  of  farm  bureaus, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  exten- 
sion work  in  New  York  State  in  place 
of  Prof.  0.  H.  Tuck,  who  is  now  in 
Manchuria  doing  private  work.  Prof. 
H.  E.  Babcock,  former  assistant  state 
leader  of  county  agents,  will  have  Prof. 
Burritt's  former  position.  Both  the 
farm  bureaus  and  the  office  of  publi- 
cations have  been  placed  under  the 
extension  service  of  the  State  College, 
and  so  will  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  new  dean,  A.  R.  Mann. 

To  Broaden  Scope  of  Land  Banks.— 
\t  a  meeting  of  the  state  food  com- 
mission largely  attended  by  federal, 
state,  and   commercial  bankers  it   was 


County 

Blair 

York 

Armstrong: 

Allegheny 

Montgomery 

Hedford 

Berks 

Butler 

Warrpn 

Butler 

Lebanon 

Washington 

Chester 

Dauphin 

York 

Philadelphia 

Bradford 

liradford 

Indiana 

Monroe 

.Susquehanna 

York 

Bucks 

Centre 

Lawrence 

Susquehanna 

Camliria 

Crawford 

Cumherland 

.leffprson 

McKean 

Northampton 

Tioga 

Berks 

.Inniata 

Bradford 

Cameron 

Mercer 

.Armstrong 

Clearfield 

Luzerne 

Somerset 

Tioga 

Carlion 

Clarion 

^Mearfield 

Elk 

Greene 

Lancaster 

Mercer 

(Somerset 

York 

Beaver 

Clarion 

Sullivan 

Washington 

Bedford 

C/Olumbia 

Wavno 

York 

Dauphin 

Lycoming 

Perry 

Krie 

Union 

Venango 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Adams 

LaiCkawanaA 

Adams 


Town 

Altoona 

Stewartsto^n 

Apollo 

Imperial 

Pottstown 

Osterhurg 

Kutztown 

Butler 

Warren 

N.    Washington 

Lebanon 

Arden 


Date 
Aug.  7-10 
Aug.  8-10 
Aug.  8-11 
Aug.14-16 
Aug.14-18 
Aug.21-23 
Aug21-24 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.2-!-3l 
Aug.28-31 


Wayne 

Chemung 

Otsego 

Yates 

Montgomery 

Livingston 

Wyoming 

Livingston 

Allegany 

Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chenango 

Delaware 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Ontario 

Otsego 

Rensselaer 

Ulster 

Wayne 

Niagara 


Palmyra 

Elmira 

Morris 

Dundee 

Fonda 

Hemlock 

Perry 

Caledonia 

Wellsville 


9—41 


8ept.27-29 
Oct.  !•  5 
Oct.  2-  * 
Oct.  2-  4 
Oct.  2-  6 
Oct.  3-  5 
Oct.  9-11 
Oct.   9-12 

Undecided 


\\ 


Olean 

Moravia 

Dunkirk-Fredonia 

Greene 

Margaretville    - 

Cairo 

Herkimer 

Keeds  Corners 

Coopersto<wn 

Troy 

Ellenville 

Lyons 

Lock  port 


(Will    hold    no 
Fair  this  yr.) 
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West  Chester  Aug.29-Sept  1 


Middletown 

Hanover 

Byberry,    Phila. 

Towanda 

Troy 

Indiana 

Stroudsburg 

Lawton 

Fawn  Grove 

Soli'bury 

Centre  Hall 

Pulaski 

Montrose 

CarroUtown 

litusville 

Carlisle 

PunxHutawney 

Smethport 

Nazareth 

Westfield 

Reading 

Port   Royal 

.\thens 

Emporium 

Mercer 

Dayton 

Clearfield 

Dallas 

Meyersdale 

Mansfield 

Lehiffhton 

Clarion 

DuBois 

St.  Marys 

Carmichaels 

Lancaster 

Stonel>oro 

Somerset 

New  Freedom 

.Tunction    Park 

Curllsville 

Forksville 

Burgettstown 

Bedford 

Bloomshnrg 

Hones'dale 

York 

Gratz 

Hughesville 

Newport 

Corry 

Lewishurg 

Franklin 

Philadelphia 

Media 

Biglervile 

Scranton 

Bendersville 


7 
7 
8 

7 
7 
7 

a 

6 

8 

H 

14 


Sept 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept.    , 
Sept. 11-13 
Sept.  11- 13 
Sept. 11-14 
Sept.1114 
Sept. 11-14 
Sei>t. 11-14 
Sept.11-14 
Sept  1114 
Sept. 11-14 
Sept. 11-1.1 
Sept.  12-1. J 
Sept. 17-22 
Sept.13-20 
Sept. 18-20 
Sept. 18-21 
Sept.18-21 
Sept. 18-21 
Sept.18-21 
Sept.18-21 
Sept.2.>-28 
Sept.  2.5 -2  8 
Sept. 2.5-28 
Sept. 2.5-28 
Sept. 25-28 
Sept. 25-28 
Sept. 25-28 
Sept.25-28 
Sept  2fi-23 
Sept  20-29 
Sept.  2  8 

4 
4 


County 

Gloucester 

Hunrcrdon 

Burlington 

Bergen 

CaMidcn 

Monmouth 

Burlington 

Somerset 

Mercer 

Cape    May 

Cumberland 


Town 
Pitman 
Flemingtoa 
Rancocas 
Hohokus 
Gibbsl>oro 
Red    Bank 
Mt.    Holly 
Far    Hills 
Trenton 
<'ai)e    May 
Vinehin  J 


C. 


Date 

Aug. 14-17 

Aug. 14-17 

Aug.  14-17 

Aug.28-.Sept.l 

Aug.31-Sept.3 

Sept.   3-   0 

Sept.11-14 

Sept.'?l-22 

Sept. 24-28 

H.    Oct.    6-   7 

Undecided 
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County 

Worcester 

Carroll 

Wicomico 

Carroll 

Dorchester 

Montgomery 

Baltimore 

Cum)icrlaud 

Washington 

Frederick 


Town 

Poconioke 

Tancytown 

Salisbury 

Mt.    Airy 

Cambridge 

Rockville 

Timonium 

Cumberland 

Hagerstowu 

Frederick 


Date 
Aug.  7-10 
Aug.14-18 
Aug.14-18 
Aug.16-18 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.28-31 
Sept.  4-  8 
Sept.25-28 
Oct.  9-13 
Oct. 16-19 


o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 


2- 

5. 


Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 10-13 
Oct. 16-19 
Oct24-25 
Nov.  6  10 
NoT.22-23 
Noy  28-Dec.l 
Dee.  6-  8 
Dec.12-14 


AddStolOBu. 
per  Acre  toYf^ur 


CetTb 
Free  Book 

There's  a  market  for 

I  you  can  raise,  at  record 

Jprices!  Amazing  book   tells 

■Tdow  to  Bclentlflcally  clean  and  j 

ISgradpyour  seed  wheat  (UftowK/  | 

■T  Afid  5  to  1 0  bu.  per  acre!  Defy  | 


9  12 
9-12 
9-12 
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County 

Tioga 

Madison 

Oswego 

Broome 

Cortland 

Orange 

Chenango 

Oswego 

St.    Lawrence 

Warren 

Wyoming 

Saratoga 

St.   Lawrence 

Chenango 

Lewis 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Tompkins 

Washington 

Monroe 

West   Chester 

Columbia 

Cattaraugus 

Rockland 

St.    Lawrence 

Monroe 
Tompkina 

Delaware 

St.    Lawrence 

Schuyler 

Steuben 

.leffersoa 

Essex 

Y'ates 

Oneida 

I>utche88 

Wayne 

Onondaga 

.TefFerson 

Clinton 

Rensselaer 

Tioga 

Washington 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Otsego 

Madison 

Suffolk 
Albany 

Oneida 

Allegany 

Franklin 

Genesee 

Rockland 

Tompkins 

Ontario 

Otsego 

Schoharie 

New  York 

Scnf'c:v 

Erie 

Allegany 

Stenben 

Queens 

Broome 

Livingston 


Town 

Newark    Valley 

De   Ruyter 

Fulton 

Whitney    Ft. 

Cortland 

Uiddletown 

Afton 

Sandy    Creek 

Gouveneur 

Warrensburg 

Warsaw 

Ballston 

Canton 

Norwich 

Lowville 

Hornell 

Monticello 

Trumansburg 

Hudson    Falls 

Brocki)Ort 


Spa 


Date 
Aug.  '■  9 
Aug. 14-17 
Aug  14-17 
Aue. 14-17 
Aug.20-25 
Aug.21-23 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.21-24 
Aug.27-30 
Aug.28-30 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.28-31 
Aug.28-Sept.l 


'••winterkill 


1,000  farmers  I 


J2^ow  my  system  la  right. 

:C  H  A  T  H  A  M 

IjSeed  Grader  and  CI«an«r 
1»  Cleans,  grades,  separatea  and 
■•Mcks  ANY  seed  mixture — at  one 
laoperatlonl  60  bu.  per  bour  tn  many  caseel  »^-| 
■  •moves  dirt — weeds — sickly  grains.  Gives  youM 
I  •pure,  healthy  seed  and  fat  crops.Hand  or  power.si 
I*  rMtalbriaaaaoMslasrrMBook  and  Maoffar.  CI«m*| 
I  •all  roar  aead  for  on*  mootii  at  my  risk.  If  MtaalUd,  p«r#| 
Isloweasbprieaorknvoatima.    S«a4B««  for  VrM  Book.  ^ 

I*      Manson  Campt)*!!  9t  Soaa  Gompaay 


AFTER  HARVEST 
BUCGY  BARGAINS 


White  Plains  Aug.29-Sept.l 


Chatham 

Little  Valley 

Orangeburg 

Ogdensbnrg 

Rochester 

Drvden 

Walton 

Potsdam 

Watkins 

TroupsbuTg 

Waferfown 

West  port 

Penn  Yan 

Rome 

Poughkeepsie 

Newark 

Syracuse 

Cape  Vincent 

Platfsburg 

Nassau 

Owego 

Cambridge 

Naples 

Albion 

Oneonta 

Brookfleld 

Kiverhead 

.Mtamont 

Boonville 

Angelica 

Malone 

Batavia 

New  City 

Ithaca 

Canadaigua 

RichfieM    Spgf. 

Cobleskill 

New  York 


-,  "After  Hardest"  cot 
ineea  oo  my  f  amons  Split 
.Mchoryboffgies  will  sur- 
prise you.Bayyoar  bunry 

nnir  and  aaTa  S20  to  $40.    Mr 

•ancTTatSrT'Thlnk  ttTtt!   You 
r  •  ctnaina,  world-taiDoaa 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


r?S2US^Mt.  Ja»/ SSp a portjIaS 


Waterloo 
Hamburg 

Cub.» 

Bsth 
Mineol* 
Binghamton 
Avon 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 10-15 

Sept. 11-13 

Sept  11-14 

Sept.11-14 
Sept  11-14 
Sej.t. 11-14 
Sept  12-14 
Sept  12-15 
Sept  17-21 
Sept  1^-20 
Sept.18-21 
Sept. 15  21 
Sept.1'^-21 
Sept  1821 
Sept.18-21 
Sept.18-21 
Sept  19-22 
Sept. 19-22 
Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 24-26 
Sept  24-28 
Sept  .25-27 
Nov  7-  9 
fiept  2.5-27 
Sept. 2  5 -28 
8ept.2  5-2« 
Sept  25-28 
Sept. 25-29 
Sept. 25-29 
Sept.36-29 


rii 


PIONEER  Baled 

SHAVINGS 

Best  anfl  cheapest  beddlni;  for  live 
Block,  .-iplendlil  fertllUer  Save 
time,  labor  and  money.  Send  lor 
FREE  circular,  and  price  In  car 
lota — delivered . 

OSCAR  SMITH   &  SON 
688  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


SAVE    YOUR     FENCE 

us^NG    20th  Century  Fence  Posts 

ROTPROOF    Rr.siT  PROOF    FIRE  PROOF 

FA-s'ly  m:ulp  by  yourself  from  wixKlen  molds. 
NothUii!  til  buy  but  the  cement.  My  romiOete 
fitrection'i  Including  blue  prmt)  cover  everything 
from  making  the  mold  to  iittnchlng  the  wires. 
Price  Jl.Ot).        Write  for  free  booklet. 

HARRY    G.    LEE.       Eniiineer  and  Su^^•eyo^. 
lU-i-'O   Uokey   Building,      Jamestown,    New  York. 


Form   Wanforl   within  .V)  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
r  drin    >>  dllieu  wm  pxchimBe  therefor  e<]ulty  in 
small  city  proportles  rcntinu  for  $124.s   iht  year. 
Ueo.  H.  WALTON.    2061  E.  Susfjuchanna  Ave.,  Phlla. 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old  Reliable  House 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sens 

623-625  Wabaih  Blilt.,  Pitnbuili,  Pa. 


fv  u»,-  eolleetefl  anywhere.  Quickly '  Terms  vtry 
LVeDCa  reaaoDsMe.  EstaMlsbed  25  years  same  ad- 
areas.    WlUlam  H.  Dodd.    87  Nassau  St.,   New  York. 


10—42 


PennsptVania  Farmer 


Send  25c  for  a 
^Trial  Package  of 


OIA 


,     Have  you  ever  used  Carbola— 
'learned  from   actual  experience 
how  easier  it  makes  yonr  work 
and  what  satisfactory  results  it 
giveaT  .  , 

Whynot«k)  sonow?  Get  atrial 
rackage  for 25  cents  delivered^  to 
you  by  parcel  |  est.  Contains 
enough  Carbola  to  cover  260  aq. 
feet.  Carbola  will  save  you  hours 
of  timeand  labor.becaupfit  paints 
and  disinfects  at  one  operation,  is 
always  ready  for  use  and  easily 
applied.  Just  add  water  and  put 
on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Never 
clogs  the  sprayer.  No  going  to 
town  for  lime  or  bother  of  mixing 
_        and  straining. 

Use  it  instead  of  whitewash 

in  stables,  poultry  houses,  cellars,  etc.    Car- 
bola is  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germ)- 
cide  20  times  stronger  than  Carbolic  Acid. but 
not  poisonous  or  caustic.  Has  no  disagreeable 
odor.  It  dries  a  snow-white— not  dark  or  color- 
less. Kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eprgs.  etc.  Prevents 
contagious  disease  germs  from  getting  astart 
in  flocks  or  herds.  One  gal.  covers 250 sq.ft. 
lOltM.  (10 gal*.).  $1.00  and  poatoge 
20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  12.00  delivered 
Mibs.  (60gaU.).  J4.00delivere« 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  hia 
name  and  your  order  to 

Carkola  Chemical  Co. 
7Ea8t42dSt.   Oeirt.  V   NewTorkaty 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We spedallze  In  nothing  but  high-grade  used 
oars;  lt<17  and  ltfl6  models.  It  you  want  on 
auto  ooe  as  goi;!  as  new  :iiii  want  to  pay 
UtUe:  want  a  iependahle  oar.  one  Uiat  will 
glveaattstiirtlon  .in<1  service,  there  Is  really 
only  one  place  to  get  It.  and  that  Is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  Summer  Auto 
Catalog  A.— Its  Free 

Full  of  auto  Information,  prices  on  every  car 
we  have — wlietiier  it  Is  a  roadster,  Uniuualne 
tourlw  cur,  uuck  or  delivery  wagon.  Hest 
of  all.  wlieii  j-ou  buj'  from  us  ymi  save  at 
least  2.'>  to  .V)  per  cent.  Shn«ild  you  desire, 
terms  can  be  arruneed  'to  suit  purrhnsers  oo 
any  o(  our  cars.    Autos  from  SI  SO  up. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'S   LARGE3T  AUTO  DEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  St,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


BAGS 

Enpty  Bags  Bought 

HIGHEST    PRICES    PAID 
WRffE  FOR  OUR  PRICE   LIST 

IVtll  Furnish  Reference 

DAVID    N.   KNOTT'S  SONS, 
1 04  Callowhill  Street,  Phila. 


Co-operative  Egg  Selling 

System  by  which  More  Money  is  Realized 


SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

WHh     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

•PLASH  OILING "" 

EvfryBesringWrlii 
OiLMakMltPuivIn 

oawpnv    -^MfK^jgK^^    Th*ligh,«,Bc.« 
REPLENISHED  ^MS^ML^      And  PrMwits \NNr 

ONLY  ONCE  a  YEAR 

OOOBLE    GEARS   -   C»ck  Urrying   HM   Ik* 

Cv*ry  f«*tur»  daairabl*  in  •  windaniM  m  tha 

AUTO-OILCO  AERMOTOR 

Gasoline   Engine*  —  Pumps —Tanks 

Water  Supply  Goods  —Steel  rranr>«  Saw* 

«MiinAERMOTOR   CO.  2S00    Utm  St,0«ca40 


THEY    SPREAD 
DISEASE 


Kill  All  Flies! 

Placed   anywhere.  DAISY   FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kill* 
all  flies.    Neat,  clean,  nrnamertnl,  rronvanient,  and  cheap. 

lasts  all  •aaaon.  llads 
of  metal,  can't  spill  or  Up 
oT«r;  will  rtot  ftoilor Irijurs 
■nythlrK.  (•uBrintasd  sf- 
fectiTc.    Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold   by   dea4«r«,  or  6  aent 
bf  «XDr<>«a,  prepaid,  ll.OO. 

HAROLD  SOMCRS,  ISO  DsKsIb  Avsiws,  Br—Uta,  N.  V. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  §!5S."pUry  IZ 

egg9.  Penna.  I'nt.'it.ocg  a  npeolalty.    Returcd  day  Kooda 

aresotd.    Aak  for  our  mai  tet  letter. 

8ELBV  PRODUCE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


U8     your 


Send 

«':ilv^.   Poultry, 
F.TDcy  E«e«  aod 

Small  Fruit*.  WM    H.  COHEN  *  CO. 

229  WASHINGTON  ST.,  -NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Best  Prices  Paid 


Ship  Tour  DRKSSED  POITl.TRY  and  EGGS  to 
ARTHUIt  H.  HC»N.SOK,  EcadlDg  Tfrmlnal  Market 
Phlladelpbla.  Penna. 


T 


ELL  the   advertiser  you  saw 
adv.  in  Penn.svlvania  Farmer. 


The  federal  government  «stimates 
that  17  percent  of  the  e^jgd  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  wasted  because 
of  improper  methods  of  production  and 
handling  of  this  product.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  fault  lies  almost  entirely 
with  the  producers  and  small  dealer  and 
that  this  could  be  very  easily  remedied 
if  the  farmer  would  adopt  proper  meth- 
ods of  producing  and  handling  this  pro- 
duct. 

The  farmer  sustains  the  greater  part 
of  this  loss  and  the  middleman  and  con- 
sumers suffer  only  a  small  part  of  it. 
Again,  this  17  percent  only  includes 
that  part  of  the  product  which  is  ab- 
solutely lost  or  is  in  an  unfit  eondi- 
tion  for  food.  There  is  also  a  large 
I>ercentage  of  eggs  believed  by  the 
farmer  to  grade  as  the  best  market 
eggs,  which,  upon  reaching  the  consum- 
er, are  graded  into  second,  third, 
fourth  or  fifth  grades  because  the  pro- 
ducer has  failed  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  properly  produfing  and  hand- 
ling his  eggs.  The  market  eggs  of  high 
quality  is  easily  the  most  profitable 
one,  and  every  producer  of  eggs  should 
strive  for  it.  Two  points  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  placing  a 
high-class   egg   on   the   market: 

1.  Production  of  the   egg. 

2.  The  handling  of  this  product. 
Following  are  five  rules  which  might 

well  be  followed  by  all  farmers  and 
poultrymcn  in  handling  their  poultry 
and  e^gs: 

1.  Keep  the  nests  clean;  provide  one 
nest  for  every  four  hens. 

2.  Gather  the  eggs  twiee  daily. 

3.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  room 
or  cellar. 

4.  Market  the  eggs  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

.").  Sell,  kill  or  confine  all  male  birds 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over. 
Wliat  the  Farm  Woman  Can  Do 

Who  is  better  fitted  to  take  up  this 
question  of  increased  pnultry  and  egg 
production  than  the  farm  woman?  The 
raising  of  poultry,  colloeting  and  mar- 
keting of  eggs,  etc.,  has  always  been 
left,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  farm 
woman.  But  in  too  many  cases,  poul- 
try raising  has  been  considered  a  side 
issue  and  the  care  of  the  chickens  and 
the  gathering  of  the  eggs  has  often 
been  loft  to  the  cJiildren  on  the  farm. 
As  a  result  no  one  knov»  s  just  how  many 
working  hens  are  around  the  farm. 
Often  the  eggs  are  gathered  from  stolen 
and  dirty  nests  and  taken  to  town  and 
traded  for  groceries.  If  the  eggs  are 
sold  on  a  "loss  off"  basis,  by  which 
only  the  good  eggs  are  paid  for,  those 
eggs  gathered  from  stolen  nests  will  be 
candled  out  and  the  farmer  will  receive 
pay  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  eggs 
which  he  has  brought  to  town. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  farm 
woman  should  make  every  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  flock,  select 
the  bc't  layers  (by  the  trap-nest  or 
other  methods),  and  discard  the  weak, 
sickly   stock. 

The  question  of  the  marketing  of  the 
eggs  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
farm  woman  and  slie  .'•liould  see  that 
only  fresh,  cloan  eggs  are  jmt  upon  the 
market.  The  work  of  the  United  Irish- 
women in  Ireland  is  very  informatiN  o 
in  this  respect.  There  the  women  have 
enmbincd  for  increase  of  their  supply 
of  eggs,  and  for  profitable  and  proper 
market  methods.  E;rg  depot-  have 
It'^en  establi.shed  in  many  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  women  have  formed  them- 
selves into  societies.  Kaeh  soeiety 
elects  a  governing  committee,  secre- 
tary, etc.  A  fortain  amount  of  share 
capital  is  subscribed,  according  to  the 
number  of  members.     A  collecting  store 


is  found,  and  on  one  day  of  each  week 
the  members  send  in  their  week 's  sup- 
ply of  eggs.  The  plant  includes  pack- 
ing boxes  of  an  approved  make,  with 
account  books,  stationery,  etc.  One 
experienced  member  undertakes  the 
management  at  the  beginning,  aaid 
gradually  each  member  can  take  it  in 
turn,  to  test,  pack  and  arrange  each 
week's  supplies.  In  this  way  the  re- 
sponsibility is  equally  divided.  A 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  time  in- 
volved becomes  personal  to  all,  as  does 
the  desire  to  send  out  no  single  egg 
that  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  And 
the  making  and  dividing  of  profits  is 
as  much  the  business  of  one  as  of  an- 
other. 

Co-operative  Egg  Marketing  in 
Canada 

In  Canada  approximately  105  egg 
circles  are  in  active  operation  at  the 
present  time.  Of  these,  40  are  located 
in  Ontario.  The  most  successful  co- 
operative egg  and  poultry  asso- 
ciation in  Canada  is  located  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  some 
52  or  5.7  associations  are  amalgamated 
into  one  central  association  with  cen- 
tral warehousing,  grading  and  selling 
facilities.  This  association  last  year 
had  a  turnover  of  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  eggs 
alone  and,  in  addition,  handled  some  20 
to  25  tons  of  poultry.  The  association 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  has  reached  a 
very  high  standard  of  co-operative  ef- 
ficiency, it  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  existence  insofar  as 
its  general  principles  of  equity,  financ- 
ing and  co-operative  spirit  are  concern- 
ed. It  is  financed  by  means  of  collater- 
al notes  subscribed  l)y  the  3,000  mem» 
bers.  These  are  returned  each  year  and 
a  reserve  fund  is  being  accumulated. 
Eggs  and  poultry  are  paid  for  on  a 
porcentairn  basis  and  all  profits  divided 
at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to 
the  cjuaniity  and  quality  supplied  by 
each  member. 

Methods  of  Organization 

It  is  customary  in  districts  where 
considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  co-operative  marketing  of  eggs, 
fcr  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  to 
tlioroly  JifCVJ<«  the  matter.  The  gen- 
eral plan  followed  in  such  a  meeting 
is  to  have  some  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  subject  give  a  brief  address. 
The  meeting  is  then  thrown  open  for 
a  general  discussion,  and  after  all  have 
spoken  who  desire  to  express  their 
views,  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  whether 
those  present  wish  to  form  such  an 
organization.  If  the  vote  is  in  the 
afTlrmative,  the  first  stop  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
the  electirm  of  a  board  of  directors.  In 
choosing  the  board  of  directors  it  is 
customary  to  select  individuals  from 
rtpresentative  sections  of  the  district 
surrounding  the  central  sliipping  point. 
The  amount  of  membership  fee  should 
be  decided  upon  at  the  organization 
meeting.  In  most  cases  the  president, 
A  ice-president  and  secretary  are  chosen 
from  the  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors at  the  first  board  meeting  follow- 
ing the  orp.Tnization  meeting.  In  some 
instances  where  the  egg  circle  is  or- 
ganized in  conjunction  with  a  co-oper- 
ative creamery,  cheese  factory,  farm- 
ers' club,  or  other  association,  the 
board  of  directors  already  .Tpjiointed 
acts  for  the  egg  eircle  as  well.  Some- 
times, when  linked  up  with  other  co- 
operative associations  of  this  kind, 
financing  tho  undtrtaking  at  the  out- 
set is  greatly  aided,  for  the  associa- 
tion already  having  funds  of  its  own 
is  able  to  purchase  a  more  complete 
equipment  of  egg  cases,  candling  appa- 
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ratus  and  other  thin^  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  When  cream-gatli- 
ering  wagons  collecting  milk  for  cheese 
factories  are  already  covering  certain 
routes,  they  may  be  utilized  for  the 
collection  of  eggs  as  well. 

A  most  important  work  of  the  direc- 
tors is  to  select  a  competent  manager. 
The  success  of  the  circle  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  energy,  ability  and  honesty 
of  the  manager  employed.  He  comes 
most  frequently  into  direct  contaot 
with  the  members,  and  upon  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  shrewdness  in  selling 
the  eggs  depend  the  financial  returns 
to  the  members. 

In  most  circles  the  eggs  from  each 
farm  are  collected  at  stated  intervals 
(by  the  manager.  In  others  the  members 
deliver  the  eggs  at  some  central  point 
such  as  a  creamery,  cheese  factory, 
store  or  house,  where  they  are  prepared 
for  shipment. 

How  to  finance  the  purchase  of  car- 
tons and  other  items  is  sometimes  a  dif- 
ficult problem  for  an  association  to 
solve.  The  membership  fee  should  be 
llarge  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
stamps  and  pads  for  stamping  the  eggs 
and  other  incidental  items  at  the  out- 
set and  leave  a  small  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  Often  small  amounts  remain 
over  from  the  receipts  of  shipments 
after  the  manager  has  deducted  his 
charges  and  made  the  most  equitable 
division  of  the  returns  possible  among 
the  members.  This  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  association. 
Begulatious 

Members  of  the  association  are  sub- 
ject to  rules  decided  upon  by  the  board 
of  directors  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Members  must  deliver  all  eggs  er- 
cept    those   which   are   to   be   used   for 
their    own    housekeeping    or    breeding 
purposes  or  those  to  be  sold  for  breed 
ing  purposes. 

2.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to 
dispose  of  eggs  thru  the  association 
from  hens  other  than  his  own. 

3.  Poultry  houses  must  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary. 

4.  No  nest  eggs  that  will,  in  any  way, 
taint  the  new  laid  eggs   may  be  used. 

5.  Eggs  must  be  gathered  twice  a 
day  and  kept  in  a  cool  room  free  from 
draught,  dampness  and  foul  odors,  and 
if  possible,  in  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  degrees. 

While  the  co-operative  egg  circle  has 
not  been  organized  as  extensively  in 
the  United  States  as  in  some  foreign 
countries,  there  arc  circles  operating 
successfully  in  New  York,  Texas,  Miss- 
issippi, Oregon,  Colorado,  Iowa  and  sev- 
eral other  states  and  it  v^ill  not  be  long, 
no  donbt,  before  they  will  be  organized 
extensively  in  Wisconsin,  as  the  best 
means  of  marketing  our  eggs. 

Write  to  the  National  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, for  further  information  regarding 
the  formation  of  egg  circles  or  for 
copies  of  rules  and  by-laws  of  sueli  or- 
ganizations. 


Jnly    21,    1817. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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HOW    TO    OBADE    EOCrS 


Do  not  wash  dirty  eggs  and  send 
them  to  market  for  different  forms  of 
mold  may  result  from  packing  the  eggs 
damp.  Washing  also  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  stale  eggs  by  making 
them  look  gloss}-. 

Do  not  pack  eggs  that  are  cracked, 
for  they  will  probably  become  broken 
before  they  reach  the  market  and  soil 
a  number  of  other  eggs.  Pack  the  eggs 
according  to  size,  plnf'iiig  the  large  eggs 
in  one  case  and  the  small  ones  in  an- 
other. 

Candle  all  eggs  before  sending  them 
to  market  so  that  stale  eggs,  eggs  with 
blood  rings,  checks,  white  rots,  black 
rots,  moldy  eggs,  eggs  in  which  ineu- 
bation  has  begun,  etc.,  will  not  be  put 
upon  the  markett 


Livestock 


NO 


PRIZES  FOR  QRAOB 
STALLIONS 


Until  these  things  actually  happen,  we 
are  going  to  continue  producing  a  lot 
of  inferior  stuff.  The  time  for  action 
is  right  now.  It  takes  four  or  five  years 
to  make  a  horse,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  for  the  future. — C.  M.  M., 
Franklin  Co.,  O. 


It  is  reported  that  approximately 
22,000  grade  stallions  have  been  grant- 
ed licenses  for  public  service  in  20 
sUtes  that  have  adopted  stallion  license 
laws.  Those  states  having  1,000  or  more 
liei-nsed  grade  stallions  are,  in  the  order 
of  thc'ir  rank,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  WiscoTisin, 
North  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania,  all 
representLng  the  greatest  horse  breed- 
ing sUtes  of  the  Union. 

Taking    tho    number    22,000    as    ap- 
proximately correct,  and  assuming  that 
each  grade  stallion  serves  an  average  of 
40  mares  a  season  and  gets,  say  35  per- 
cent of  them  with  foal,  we  are  then  pro- 
ducing in  these  20  states  more  than  300,- 
000  "degraded"  animals  yearly.     And, 
when  we  take  in  other  horse-producing 
sUtea  that   have  no  stallion  law,  such 
as  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia,  the   total  number   of  in- 
ferior and  non-descript  colts  being  annu- 
ally produced  is  nothing  less  than  ap- 
palling.    It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
intelligent  farmer  or  breeder  patroniz- 
ing grade   and  scrub  stallions  when   it 
is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  there  can 


RYE  FOR  FALL  HOG  PASTURES 


•i-  ■-  ■/^■l*: i ■  t; 'm^^  .: f>    J--'  •■  '■■ 


Purebred  Berkshire  Sow.   600  pound*    at    2  1  2   y'«r.. 
Ow«e<i    br    C.  C,  Keiver.    Unc«st«r   Co,    T*. 


be  no  constant  improvement  exc?pt  by 
the  use  of  purebred,  sound  sires. 

But  one  of  the  most  surprising  and 
injurious  things  is  that  at  many  county 
fairs  and  at  even  some  state  fair.s, 
classifications  are  provided  and  pre- 
miums offered  for  grade  stallions.  What 
excuse  can  there  be  for  such  encourage- 
ment in  the  production  and  use  of  in- 
ferior sires?  Such  a  practice  destroys 
the  work  of  better  teachers  and  stal- 
lion boards.  It  hampers  them  in  their 
efforts  to  awaken  farmers  and  breed- 
ers to  the  fact  that  by  patroiiizing  such 
stallions  they  are  not  only  lowering  tho 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  country's 
horse  power,  but  are  actually  reducing 
farm  values. 

The  exportation  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion horses  of  the  common  sort  to  Europe 
the  past  two  years  and  a  half  is  start- 
ling evidence  that   this  country  has  an 
abundance    of    inferior    horses.      There 
was    jiractically    no    market    here    for 
these    exported    horses,   and    while    the 
market    has    shown    little    or    no    effect 
from  their  exit,  we  are  that  niu.-h  bet- 
ter off  at  least.     The  encouragement  in 
the  production  and   use  of  grade   stal- 
lions  thru    county   and   state   tair   pre 
niiunis   should    come    to   an    cud    and    a 
classification  adopted  tliat  will  recognize 
nothing  in   the  way  of  breeding  males 
except  the  pure  bred. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  can  "do 
their  bit"  in  putting  tho  grade  stal- 
lion oat  of  business  by  refusing  to  pat- 
ronize him,  and  also  by  castrating 
every  yearling  male  that  is  not  of  pure 
breeding.  Farmers'  organizations  should 
adopt  resolutions  eondemniug  the  of 
fering  of  premiums  to  grade  stallions 
at  any  fair  and  in  this  way  assist  in 
improving  our  horses  instead  of  de- 
grading theja.  They  should  also  de- 
clare themselves  committed  to  the 
policy   of   "none   but   purebred   sires." 


Rye    is    a    valuable    forage    crop    for 
hogs.      It   adapts  itself  readily    to   dif- 
ferent   conditions    of   soil    and    climate 
and  furnishes  a  maximum  of  good  pas- 
turage  at   times  when   other   succulent 
feeds    arc    not     making    new    growth. 
From  October  until  late   the  following 
spring,  rye  will  furnish  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  ration  of  breeding  hogs  and 
growing   pi^s.      Then,   by    shifting    the 
hogs  to  another  pasture  for  a  few  weeks, 
the    rye   will   come    on    and    produce   a 
crop    of    grain    that    may    be    hogged 
down  profitably  and  the  ground  plowed 
and   fitted   in   time    to  sow  some   other 
crop    for    fall   pasturage.     Other    crops 
furnish  more  valuable  feeding  nutrients 
at   certain    times   of   the  year,   but    no 
crop  fits  into  the  pasture  schedule  bet- 
ter than  rye. 

For  the  brood  sows  and  their  fall 
liners  of  pigs,  rye  will  give  ideal  graz- 
ing until  the  snow  covers  the  ground. 
If  the  winter  be  more  or  less  open,  the 
rye  will  afford  green  forage  and  abun- 
dant exercise  for  the  breeding  hogs  and 
growing  pigs  and  as  soon  as  spring 
comes  with  its  warmth  and  sunshine 
the  field  will  become  green  with  lux- 
uriant forage  for  all  classes  and  is  the 
first  pasturage  to  be  bad  in  a  northern 
climate.  Even  bluegrass  ranks  second 
to  rye  as  a  winter  and  early  spring  pas- 
ture for  hogs. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation and  his  fields  are  well  fenced 
it  may  pay  to  let  the  rye  crop  mature 
a  crop  of  grain  to  be  hogged  down.  If 
this  is  to  be  done,  the  hogs  should  be 
removed  about  the  time  the  rye  begins 
to  joint  and  grow  up.  Hogging  down 
rye  is  an  eificient  way  of  building  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  .Ml  of  the 
straw  and  about  80  percent  of  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  grain  is  immediate- 
ly returned  to  the  soil,  and  is  better 
and  more  evenly  distributed  than  would 
be  possible  if  the  crop  was  harvested 
and  fed  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  pos- 
sible, even  on  very  thin  soils,  to  pro- 
duce luxuriant  growth  of  rye  straw 
with   fair  yields   of  grain. 

The  composition  of  rye  grain  is  about 
the   same   as   corn,   being   only   a  little 
higher  in  protein  than  corn.  To  balance 
up  the  rye  and  secure  maximum  feeding 
value  from  both  grain  and  forage  crops 
it  will  pay  to  have  a  field  of  alfalfa  or 
clover  ndjoiniug  the  field  of  rye  that  is 
being  hogged  down.     This  will  give  the 
bogs  a  balanced  ration  and  insure  rapid 
gains  at   low  cost.     No  corn  should  be 
fed  to  hogs  that  are  hogging  down  rye. 
Experienced  feeders  do  not  turn   the 
hogs  into  a  field  of  rye  until  about  ten 
days   after   it   has  ripened.      When   first 
ripe    the    grain    is    very    hard    and    the 
beards  annoy  the  hogs  so  that  they  eat 
only  small  quantities  of  the  grain  and 
tramp    down    the    crop.      In    about    ten 
days   the    beards   lose    their   points   and 
the    grain    softensi,  and    the    hogs   take 
hold    of    the    new    feed    with    a    relish. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  one  turn 
the  hogs  into  a  field  of  rj-e  before  it  is 
ripe. 

The  money  va^ue  of  the  n.e  crop 
that  has  been  heavily  pastured  with 
lings  is  not  great,  whether  liogged  down 
or  harvested  for  grain.  But  on  land 
that  needs  building  up  in  fertility  or 
where  land  is  cheap,  the  hogs  will  re- 
turn a  fair  profit.  At  present  prices 
for  hogs,  feeds  and  labor  it  will  pay 
to  utilize  the  rye  crop  both  for  pasture 
and  for  hogging  down  purposes. — W. 
Milton  Kelly,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Save  AU  Your  Com  Crop  This  Year 

Youll  need  the  40 ^c  crop  value  in  the  stalks;  and  you  can  rely  upon  the 
MoKne   Com    Binder   to   do   a  dean  job  of  harvesting,  no  mattef  whiU 

coDdition  the  crop  is  in.  ,..,  ••.._ 

Gathering  boards  extend  5  1/2  feet  in  advance  of  knife,  straighten  up 
down  corn  before  cutting.  Properly  set  springs  and  shieUs  prevent  clog- 
ging  by  short  stalks,  weeds  or  loose  leaves- msure  steady  work. 

Three  sets  of  conveying  chains  deliver  com  to  binding  device  m  pertect 
order.    You  gel  smoodi.  firroly-bound  bundles  with  unvaiymg  regularity— 

"**  UghteS  running  main  wheel  in  tlie  -worW.  All  cariying  and  drmng 
friction  is  eliminated  by  self- aligning,  and-fnction  bearings.  .^.         » 

SoUd  steel  main  frame  holds  working  parU  m  easy  working  positoon  at 
all  times— insures  long  life  and  good  service  under  hard  strain. 

AA  tomr  Mtbne  Deakr  aiwil  <Ae  MoUne  C»m  Binder,  or  write  um  for  inusirakJ  LUenOure. 


Moline  Plow  Compaqy. 

""■■^^■^         Msnufacfurers 


Moline.  Uliitms 


Plows  (**cs:i.<i> 
Harrows 
Planters  (Sr;;^) 
Cultivators 
Listers 


Stalk  Cutters 
Hay  Loaders 
tnom  Del.Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Olivers 


Grain  Drills 

Lime  Sowers 

Seeders 


latsiA  - —  WW 

MoItn9-(/niversa/  Tractor 


or 

Rice  Binders 
Grain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
Mowers 
Reapers 


Spreaders 

Scales 

Wagons 

VchTcles 

Farm  Trucks 


£pr_Over  BOYears^^jge 


St^^ns  Six  AuromobiU 

Good  Implements. 


Do  you  own  a  Silo? 


If  10.  it's  to  your  besi  interest  to  lend  foe  our  1^17 
PAPEC  Ensilage  Cutler  Book— It *t  full  of  practical 


. 


time-tried  information 
flhould  know,  li  shows 
pendent  oi  ihc  cuUei 
crew;  fill  yout  silo  to 
capacity ,  instead  oi  Hav- 
ing it  oae-quartes  esip> 
ty;  have  betta  silage, 
because  with  a  PAPEC  you  caa  £11 
your  silo  at  just  the  right  time,  when  youi  com  has 
its  (;re3te>t  food  value.  PAPEC  Ensilage  Cotters  are  the 
Ueal  raachines  ior  tl>«  average  (Mcaei.  bdcc  low  powa  it  reqaed.  Yom  ia  naf 
•naxkirt  a  tractor— your  tasoline  enaine  w91  operate  it,  Aad  every  PAPEC  as 
CKorantetd  to  £il  tlw  kisitert  (Oo. 

PAPEC  Eniikse  Ciittea  are  avde 
in  four  iizcs~  2  to  30  tont  capacity. 
Tha  Ucser  aza  are  iial  ri«is  (or 
custom  wotIl.  and  many  a  fanner 
■uLe*  s  pteUy  nice  incone  from  iha 
kiod  ol  wotk.  Out  ccw  bouk  will 
thow  yaa  joal  Viow  Jl  wfll  pay  you  to 
own  a  PAPEC— wrue  for  it  today  I 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

73   Maia  Street.  SkortiviU*.  N.  T. 
S5  Convenient  Dittributina  Pointa. 


tlial     every     silo    owoer 
how    you    cao    be    iode- 


w 


[NSILA&t 
VCUTTLP  -i 


IZ. 


*lt  Throws  and  Blows" 


Hay  Caps~47c 

46  X  46 

with  veigbts  59o  -other  altea  ntso  atsrk  ' 
imd  w.ngou  covers  Kuarantct'd  against  , 
■Ukk-w.  I 

Cha*.  M.  Gtbbs,     Syracuse,  N.  Y.I 


TANKAGE 

For  Feeding  Purposes 

ELLWOOD  ROBERTS  CO. 
Drexel  Bldg.,      Phila. 


Your  Lime   In   Esurly 

or  "Uncle  Sam's"  Freight  May  Exclude  Yours 
A  Little  Later  in  the  Year 

USE  WARNER'S 


(Pure  **Cedar    Hollow**  Hydrated  Lime) 

It  Corrects  Acid  Soils 

Shipped  in  tight  paper  bags;  can  be  safely  stored  tmtil  needed. 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   Wilm  n..  Dei .      Phils.,  P...    N.  Y.  Gly. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

The  Stolen  Picnic 

By  George  Ethelbert  Walsh 


"Nan,  don't  forget  the  camera. 


eat.  The  twins  always  carry  enough 
extras,  and  one  mouth  won't  make  much 
diflference. " 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  soon  in  proper  out- 
ing garb,  and  stole  out  of  the  back  door 
with  Mrs.  Lease.    She  had  some  misgiv- 
We    ed,  with  a  little  surprise  in  her   voice    ings  and  once  hesitated.     But   a  spirit 


do  want  to  take  a  picture  of  the  girls.' 

"I'll  attend  to  that,  Shirley,  but 
don't  you  forget  the  cake.  I  dote  on 
the  chocolate  cake  mother  makes." 

Shirley   smiled,   and   looked   at   bustl- 
ing   mother    to    see    how    she    took    the 
comjiliment.     Th 
lately  giving  rapid  fire  orders. 

"Nell,  you're  responsible  for  the 
kni%es  and  forks — one  apiece,  remem- 
ber. Kate,  have  you  the  paper  napkins 
in  the  box?  Oh,  mother,  ;lid  you  wrajt 
the  sandwiches  in  that  oiled  paper.'  You 
know  it  keeps  them  so  moist." 

"Yes,  dear,  and  everytliing  is  ready. 
Here  comes  father  now  with  the  team." 

The  team  drove  up  with  a  rattle  of 
big  wheels  and  a  jolting  of  loose  sides. 
It  was  a  merry  party  of  girls  who 
tumbled  into  it.  Shirley  directed  af- 
fairs to  the  last",  tucking,  metaphorical- 
ly speaking,  everybody  in  and  then  giv- 
ing the  order  to  start.  A  dozen  voices 
were  talking  all  at  once  so  that  the  re- 
sult was  a  little  confusing  but  ^deasant 
to  the  ears. 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Chandler!" 

jrOOC 

early!" 

Mis.  Chandler  smiled  faintly  and 
waved  a  parting  salute.  Then  she  drop- 
l>ed  down  in  an  easy  chair  and  sighed. 
She  had  been  up  since  daylight,  pre- 
paring for  the  picnic,  and  now  tliat  the 
girls  were  off  she   experienced   a   little 

reaction.     It  mav  be  that  the  sight  of  .     ,     .   .      . 

„    1         ,.      •  iu      1    terence  in  training? 
the  merry  faces  recalled  past   girlhood        .,_  * 

days  when  she,  too,  went  to  picnics.  But 

that    was   so   long    ago   that    she 

scarcely  count  the  years.     Something  in    .  .  ,.         .  , 

Shirley's  and  Nan's  bright,  eager  faces    !"g   '".^  ^""^  """"^e.     I've  cleaned  up    the    heavy    eyelids 

made  her  smile  a  little  sadly, 
on  the  fron 
when  Mrs.  Lease  appeared  at  the  door. 


want   a   wreath,   too,"  she 
said  with  a  smile. 

So  when   they  reached   the   grove  at 
Bald    Knob,    the    six    picnickers    were 


and   question:  of    recklessness,   which    seemed    in   har- 

"You  go  off  on  picnics,  Mrs.  Lease?  mony  with  the  daj',  seized  her  and  she 

Why — I  didn't  know  that."  flung   her  head  back   with   a  gay  little 

"And    why    not?"    almost    defiantly,  laugh. 

"No  woman  sliould  get  so  old  that  she  "I  thought  I'd  forgotten  how  to  en- 

c-oul(in't  enjoy  a  day  off  in  the  woods,  joy  a  picnic,"  she  said,  "but  I  haven't. 

en  she  was  off  immed-    Me    and    the   twins    have   lovely    times  Let  me  carry  Ihat  basket." 

together.  We  can't  afford  to  hire  a  Mrs.  Lease's  fripndly  smile  bright- 
team,  but  it  isn't  such  a  long  walk  up  tned  her  good-natured,  wholesome  face 
to  iiald  Knob,  and  there's  the  loveliest  as  .she  answered:  "We  shouldn't  any 
grove  there  you  ever  set  your  eyes  on.  of  us  get  too  old  for  that,  Mrs.  Chand- 
We  just  picnic  out  all  day,  and  walk  ler.  Its  the  way  to  keep  young  wifth 
home   in   the   cool   of   the   evening.     It  our  children." 

just  refreshes  me  and  puts  me  in  good  The  twins  were  at  the  rollicking,  care- 
humor  for  a  week  or  two  of  hard  work. ' '  free  age,  and  the  appearance  of  another 

"Yes,  I  should  think  it  would,"  ad-  in   the   part   only  added   to  the  outing. 

niittcd  Mrs.  Chandler.    "And  the  twins  They  ran   on   ahead  and  picked   flowers 

enjoy  it,  too,  I  suppose."  and  decorated  their  heads  with  wreaths, 

"Certainly.     They're  always  teasing  and  then  insisted  upon  applying  a  simi- 

nie  to  go  off  on  a  picnic.    Sometimes  we  lar  halo  to   their   mother's  gray   hairs. 

go    alone,    and    sometimes    they    invite  When  they  came  to  Mrs.  Chandler,  they 

their  friends.  But  it  makes  no  difference  hesitated,  but  that  lady  made  it  easier 

who  goes;  I'm  always  included."  for  them. 

There  was  such  wholesome  conviction  "Yes,   I 
in    the    tones    that    the    lonely    woman 
could  not  doubt   her  words.     She  tried 
to  remember  the  age  of  the  twins.  They 

"Good-bve     Mother!    We'll   be    back    '''®'"^  still  younger  than  Nan  or  Shirley,  gaily  decorated  with  flowers  and  vines, 

'    '    "             '                                   but  only  a  few  years.     But  she  liad  to  and  while  the  girls  romped  around  and 

admit  that  she  hadn't  been  on  a  picnic  played  games,  the  two   mothers  spread 

with  her  daughters  in  ten  years.  What  their    simple    feast    on    the    rocks    and 

was  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Lease  made  ready  for  luncheon,     ^here  was  a 

and  herself?     They  were  both  mothers  rollicking,    noisy    little    brook    nearby, 

and  loved  their  children,  and  there  was  and  they  lacked  for  none  of  the  essen- 

no  question  about  Shirley's  and  Nan's  tials   of  a   happy    time.     Overhead   the 

affection  for  her.     Was  it  then  the  dif-  birds  warbled  and  the  buzz  of  the  in- 
sects made   the   other  members   of  the 

"I  was  going  off  today,"  Mrs.  Lease  party  drowsy, 

co^ld    ''^'^^'''»    breaking     into     her    train     of  "I   always   take   a  nap  after   eating 

thought  again.    "  The  twins  are  expect-  out    here,"   Mrs.    Lease    said,    noticing 

of    her    companion. 

l»ere. "  "I'm  going  to  take  one  now  while  the 

,       .       ,           ,         A  pang   of  jealousy   crept   into  Mrs.  twins  and  their  friends  are  playing." 

She  was  resting   on  the   front   porch    Chandler's    heart.      She    almost    envied  "I  believe  I'll  rest,  too,"  said  Mrs. 

this   woman    who    was   going   off   on   a  Chandler.     "This  mossy  couch  is  very 

Her  mmd  was  in  the  past,  with  possibly    ^^j^,^,^    ^.^^    ,^^^    ^^^^    daughters,   while  inviting." 

a  suspicious  moisture  gathering  in  her  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  Her  rest  was  more  prolonged  than  she 
eye..  Mrs.  Lease  was  m  for  a  few  hours  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^.^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^  intended.  The  drowsy  hum  of  the  in- 
to help   with  the  work    of  getting  the    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^..^j^  ^^^^.^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  refreshing  breath  of 

l)leayure.  the  breezes   first   brought  quiet   relaxa- 

Mrs.  Lease  hesitated,  fumbling  with  tion  of  mind  and  muscles;   then  heavi- 

could  wash,  bake,  clean  and  do  general    ,^^^   ^^^^^^^       ,j,,^^^^   ^^^^.^^   ^^^   ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

.she  added:  "I  don't  suppose  now  you'd  finally  slumber  which  lasted  for  nearly 

like  to  come  with  us?     There  won't  be  two  hours.    It  was  a  deep,  restful  sleep 

anybody  but  me  and  the  twins  and  two  and  when  Mrs.  Chandler  finally  opened 

girl  friends  of  theirs.    Of  course,  if  the  her   eyes   she   was    smiling,   for    in    her 

walk  is  too  long  you  could  take  the  trol-  pleasant  dreams  she  had  lived  in  that 

ley  half  way."  (Jim  past  when  she  went  picnicking  with 

Mrs.    Chandler    turned   her   head    the  her    young    friends    on    every    possible 

other  way.     It  had  been  so  many  years  occasion. 

.since  she  had  been  invited  to  a  picnic  "I  didn't  like  to  wake  you  up,  Mrs. 

that    she    experienced    conflicting    emo-  Chandler,"  Mrs.  Lease  apologized,  "for 

tionj.      She    understood    Mrs.    Lease's  you  seemed  to  be  sleeping  so  peacefully, 

kind  hearted  intentions,  and  was  not  at  and    there's    nothing   like    sleep    in   the 

all  offended  by  the  invitation.     Would  open  air  to  refresh  one." 
The  lonely   woman  started  as   if  the    ^  be  improper  for  her  to  accept  when 
words  had  been  an  echo  of  her  thoughts.    Shirley  and  Nan  were  off  on  a  similar 
She  flushed  guiltily,  for  in  thinking  of    piea.sure  jaunt  without  any  thought  of 

her  going? 

"I  don't  want   to  be   forward,  Mrs.  want  to  have  one  more  game." 

Chandler,"    apologetically    began    Mrs.  The    twins    and    their   two   girl    com- 

Lea?>  after  a  minute  of  silence.  panions    were    dancing    around     in    a 

"Do  you  think   the  twins  and  their  circle,    singing    some    quaint    old    song, 

had  never  asked  her.     It  was  the  way    friends  would  care  to  have  me  along?"  the  words  and  music  of  which  sounded 

of  daughters.     She  couldn't  very  well    suddenly  queried  Mrs.  Chandler.  familiar  to  Mrs.  Chandler.  Suddenly  she 

remember  whether  she  had  ever  thought        <« They'd  be  glad  to,"  was  the  con-  began  to  hum   the  music   and   then  the 

of  the   matter  m  just  such  a  light.          vincing  reply.  "They  always  like  their  forgotten  words  came  back  to  her,  and 

*' Oh,  girls  don't  want  old  people  with    mother's  friends   to  go,  too."  she  joined  in   the  singing, 

them,"  she  replied,  forcing  a  smile  and        Mrs.   Chandler   rose  suddenly.     "I'll  "i  believe  you  do  enjoy  a  picnic," 

a  weak   laugh.                                                  go.     It  won't  take  me  a  minute  to  get  remarked     Mrs.     Lease,     as     the     song 

"r   dunno,"  replied  Mrs.   Lease,  "I    ready."  paused.     Mrs.   Chandler  smiled   back   a 

think  sometimes  they  do.     Anyway,  I'm        Mrs.  Lease's  face  beamed  with  pleas-  response. 

training  the  twins  up  so  they'll  never    ure.     "I'm   sure   it   will   do  you   good.  Then    just    as    the    twins    started    up 

want  to  go  to  a  picnic  without  me.  You    There's  nothing  like  a  day  in  the  woods  vvith    a    new    song,    the    rumbling    of   a 

see,  I  take  'em  off  on  picnics  every  once    with  the  young  people  to  make  you  for-  wagon    down    the    rocky    road  broke    in 

in   a  while,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it    get  your  worries.     You'll  ride  half  way  upon  their  merriment.     The  approach  of 

up  as  long  as  I'm  able  to  walk.     Then    up  and  meet  us?"  .strangers  apparently  cast  a  damper  upon 

they'll    feel    lost    to    go    without    their        "No,    I'll    walk    the    whole    distance  their  spirits,  for  they  suddenly  stopped 

moWf^r.''                                                         «ifh  you."  and  stared  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 

^T"«.  r'^andler  smi^d  .o^a'n,  p.-d  ask-       "Then  don't  stop  to  get  anything  to  As  the  wagon  turned  a  corner,  the  oc- 


picnie  party  off  early.     She  was  an  in- 
valuable   aid    on    such    occasions.      She 


housework  in  a  way  that  made  her  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  per- 
son in  Miltonville.  And  above  all,  she 
had  a  cheerful  philosophy  of  life  and 
was  never  known  to  frown,  look  cross 
or  speak  an  impatient  word  in  public. 
She  stood  now  in  the  doorway,  her 
kindly  eyes  watching  the  lonely  figure 
rocking  silently  under  the  shadow  of 
the   honeysuckle. 

"  [  should  think,  Mrs.  Chandler,"  she 
said,  abruptly,  "that  you'd  like  to  go 
to  the  picnic   with   the  girls." 


her  own  picnic  days  there  had  grown 
into  her  mind  a  strong  wish  that  she 
could  renew  her  youth,  if  only  for  a 
day,  in  a  frolic  under  the  trees.  Of 
course   the  girls   didn't  want   her,  and 


"No,  I  feel  a  hundred  percent  bet- 
ter.   But  it  is  getting  late." 

"Yes,  and  the  girls  have  packed  up 
everythiag.  We'll  start  soon.     But  they 
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cupants  of  it  came  into  full  view.  There 
were  gay  ribbons,  fluttering  flower 
wreaths,  and  fresh,  happy  faces  decor- 
ating the  old  farm  wagon,  and  snatches 
of  song  and  merry  voices  reached  the 
picnic  party. 

In  an  instant  the  happiness  vanished 
from  Mrs.  Chandler's  face,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  confusion  took  its  place. 
Mrs.  Lease  saw  the  change  and  tried  to 
interpose  her  substantial  form  to  shield 
her  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  people, 
for  both  of  them  had  recognized  Shir- 
ley and  Nan  sitting  in  front,  with  their 
young  friends  huddled  together  behind 
in  various  positions  of  comfort. 

For  just  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  a 
look  of  horror  stole  over  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Chandler.  Then  a  half-defiant 
little  glint  entered  her  eyes,  and  the 
face  flushed  with  pride  and  daring.  She 
shoved  Mrs.  Lease 's  burly  form  to  one 
side  and  faced  the  approaching  wagon. 
The  driver  brought  the  team  up  with 
a  short  command.  With  his  feet  on 
the  brake,  Mr.  Chandler  stared  in  amuse- 
ment and  surprise.  But  Shirley  and 
Nan  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance 
and  they  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Mother!"  they  exclaimed  in  uni- 
son.    "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Mrs.  Chandler  slipped  forward  with 
dignity  and  grace,  her  garland  of  wild 
flowers  falling  from  her  gray  hairs  in  a 
pretty  loop.  "I'm  having  a  picnic 
with  Mrs.  Lease  and  the  twins,"  she 
said  easily  with  a  little  smile. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  the  culprit 
with  doubt  and  condemnation  in  their 
glances.  The  twins  returned  the  looks 
vvith  unconcern,  and  then  began  admir- 
ing the  flower  wreaths  of  their  rival 
picnickers. 

Mr.  Chandler,  who  had  remained  si- 
lent, suddenly  smiled,  and  his  eyes 
danced  with  shrewd  appreciation.  Some- 
how, the  defiant  little  woman  standing 
before  them  made  him  think  of  a  re- 
bellious girl  he  had  courted  many  years 
ago.  She  was  not  a  whit  less  attrac- 
tive to  him  now,  and  his  keen  sense  of 
the  KumovouB  made  him  enjoy  the  situ- 
ation. 

"Won't  you  jump  in  and  ride  back 
with  us?"  he  asked,  breaking  the  awk- 
ward silence.  Then  noticing  the  doubt 
in  his  wife's  glance,  he  added:  "Yes, 
there's  room  for  all — Mrs.  Lease  and 
the  twins  and  their  friends." 

At  this  invitation,  the  twins,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  urging,  climbed 
in  back  and  made  themselves  at  home. 
Mrs.  Lease  got  in  more  awkwardly,  and 
ready  hand§  had  to  help  her.  But  Mrs. 
Chandler  placed  one  foot  on  the  front 
wheel,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  hand  from  her  husband,  she 
swung  gracefully  to  a  position  on  the 
front  seat.  There  was  an  awkward 
silence  at  first,  but  young  spirits  soon 
forgot  the  interruption  of  their  pleas- 
ures, and  the  singing  broke  out  afresh. 
Mrs.  Chandler  did  not  join  in  these 
songs,  but,  with  a  strong,  manly  hand 
clasping  hers  at  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, she  was  as  happy  in  a  quiet  way 
as  any  of  them. 

"Mother,  why  did  you  do  it?"  asked 
Shirley  when  they  reached  home.  "If 
you  wanted  to  go  on  a  picnic  why  did- 
n't you  go  with  us?" 

Mrs.  Chandler  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  with  one  of  her  sweet 
smiles:  "Why,  dear,  none  of  you  asked 
me." 

"But — but,  1  didn't  know  you  cared 
for  picnics,"  stammered  the  girl  in 
confusion. 

"And  I  didn't  know  that  you  wanted 
me,"  was  the  provoking  little  retort. 

"Mother,  we  will  never  forget  you 
again." 

And  then  two  pairs  of  arms  stole 
around  her  neck  to  convince  her  that 
she  was  wanted,  even  tho  they  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  she  was  too 
old  for  picnics  and  did  not  care  to  go. 
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Weighed  But  Wanting 

Use  the  Scales  in  Buying  and  Selling 


her  that  I  had  bought  eight  ounces  and 
received  a  mere  five,  she  made  up  the 
deficiency  but  she  also  explained  that 
all  the  dealers  in  town  were  using  the 
same  kind  of  a  measure.  How  true  that 
was!  Each  dealer  had  a  pint  measure 
with  a  conical  bottom,  and  each  surely 
kncv,  that  filling  the  measure  to  the 
half-way  poiut  would  not  constitute  a 
half  pint. 

I   recently   carried   a   five-ounce   pre- 


IS— 4: 

VALUE  OF  FOOD  UNCHANGED 
IN  DB'SlNa 


a  funny  sheet  and  from  there  to  a 
newspaper  where  I  found  it.  The  fact 
that  this  joke  is  a  joke  and  not  a 
commonplace       everylday       happening 


cure  a  suitable  balance  scale.  All  that 
is  susceptible  of  weighing  should  be 
-weighed.  The  dealer  should  know  that 
his  customers  have  the  weighing  habit, 
if   indeed   they   do   have  it.     If   he   is 


*<Tou  seem  angry,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  and  truly  honest.  Furthermore,  the 
the  customer  to  the  grocer  as  he  ling-  habr  helps  to  eliminate  the .  dealers 
ered  in  the  store.  wh<;  are  careless  or  dishonest  or  both. 

"I  am  sir.  The  Inspector  of  Weights  Can  there  be  a  better  reason  for  own- 
and  Mea'sures  has  just  been  in."  ing  and  using  the  scales  vigorously? 

"TTni    Hft'    He    caught    you    giving       When  this  same  farmer  went  to  the 

fnurreen  or  fifteen  ounces  to  the  pound,    city  meat-market,  he  bought  some  beef    scriplion  to  a  druggist  and  asked  that 
four  een  or  fifteen  ounces  to  t  e  p         ,    ^^  y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  .^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  j  ^^^^^^ 

"Worse     than     that"     the     grocer    centi.     When  he  weighed  the  meat  at    the    liquid    into    a    glass    graduate,    I 

JZ     "He   said  I'd   been   giving    home,  he  made  the  disquieting  discov-    found   that  the   druggist   had   retained 
mourned.    ^^  He   said  I  g        g    ^^^    ,^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^fi^,  for  I 

''T^e  Tragedy  about  this  joke  is  that    him,  because  of  short  weight,  31  cents    had  only  seven. 

it  never  happens  in  real  life.    It  sprang    a  pound.     A  series  of  experiments  with        Instances    of    dishonest    dealing    are 
from  the  brain  of  some  humorist  onto    various  butchers  soon  taught  him  where    numerous.      Every    family    should   pro- 
he  could  obtain  honest  weight.    Now  he 
geta  a  full  16  ounces  and  not  a  shy  11 
ounces  for  every  pound  he  purchases. 
Among  mv  own  experiences  with  the 
Doints   to   the   need    of  not   forgetting    short-weight  evil  are  these:  A  "pound  .  .       .„    , 

hh  '  Id  orinciole  "Let  the  buyer  be-  of  crackers  that  proved  out  14  ounces  honest,  he  will  be  glad  for  it  will  show 
ware  "  It  may  be  old  but  it  is  bios-  on  the  scales;  a  "pound"  of  butter  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  tie  to; 
«omin^  atrain  in  these  times  of  mount-  whose  true  weight  was  only  14i  ounces;  if  ne  is  not  honest,  you  will  discover 
Burning  »K  "pound"   of  dates  that  hugged  the     the  fact  at  once  and  will   not   permit 

ing  prices.  «•      t 

We  prefer  to  believe  every  merchant 
sarupulously  honest.     We  like  to  trust 
humanity.     We    do   not   care  to  enter- 
tain  suspicion.     We   do   not   wish   our 
purchases    to    be    weighed    and    found 
wanting.      For    that    reason   we    either 
have  no  scales  or  we  do  not  use  them, 
end   in  the  meantime  our  grocer  may 
be  short-weighing  like  a  gypsy  trader. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  get  honest 
weight,  and  that  is  to  demand  it.     If 
the    demand    does    not    bring    fairness, 
invoke    the    strong    arm    of    the    law. 
Nothing    comes    without     effort    some- 
where along  the  line.     I  know  two  old 
people  who  refuse  to  be  cheated  by  the 
short-weight  method.  They  have  scales. 
They    weigh   everything   they   have    to 
sell.    If  their  figures  and  the  figures  of 
the  buyer  do  not  correspond  after  mak- 
ing allowances   for   natural   losses,   the 
butter   or  chickens   or  cheese   or  other 
product   is  withdrawn   and   that   buyer 
is  put  upon  a  doubtful  list. 

Weigh    whatever   is   sold   to  you   by 
the   pound   and    ascertain    whether  you 
received    the    full    worth    of    your    ex- 
pense.    If  the  weight   is  short,  do  not 
hesitate    to    tell    the    merchant    of   the 
irregularity.     If  he   refuses  to  "make 
it    light",    discontinue    business    rela- 
tions and   try   elsewhere.     If   the   mer- 
chant    is     courteous     and     apparently 
"S4uare",  do  not  then  be  too  willing 
to  believe  him  guiltless.     A  man  who 
sold   green   peas   to   a  canning   factory 
discovered    that    after    he    had    hauled 
them  from  his  home  to  the  buyer  over 
a  d-stance  of  three  miles  they  showed 
•    a  shrinkage  of  15  percent.  He  thought 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  weighing  his 
firsl  load  but  when  the  second  and  third 
loads  also  fell  15  percent  short,  he  ask- 
ed the  factory  superintendent  about  it. 
"Oh,    that's    the    regular    shrinkage 
for    three    miles,"    the    superintendent 
explained. 

The  farmer  then  figured  that  if  he 
should  haul  the  peas  21  miles  his  load 
would  be  a  few  pounds  less  than  noth- 
ing. He  told  the  factory  man.  They 
argued,  but  thereafter  the  difference 
between  the  farm  weight  and  the  fac- 
tory weight   disappeared. 

Here  is  the  moral  of  the  incident.  If 
the  farmer  had  not  used  scales  (he 
owned    them)    and   had    not   "kicked" 


The  nutritive  value  of  food  is  prac- 
tically unchanged  by  drying.  Drying 
produces  a  difference  in  flavor  and  col- 
or in  some  foods.  Green  shell  peas  and 
beans  remain  practically  unchanged  in 
color,  but  apples  when  pared  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  are  changed  to  a  dark- 
er color,  due  to  the  action  of  the  air 
upon    certain   of   their  elements. 

Many  factory-evaporated  products 
are  treated  chemically  to  give  them 
a  lighter  color,  because  the  public  de- 
mand's a  less  highly-colored  product. 
Such  treatment,  however,  detracts  from 
the   natural   color  and   flavor. 

Not    all    fruits   and    vegetables    lend 
themselves   to  preservation   by   drying. 
While   berries  may  be   dried,  they  are 
very  seedy  and  not  particularly  desir- 
able.    Pears  and  quinces  may  be  dried. 
Quiuzes,  however,  are  quite  expensive. 
They   are    better   used   for   jellies    and 
preserves,    altho    it    might    be   well    to 
have  a  small  supply  of  dried  quinces  to 
combine    with    dried     apples    for    the 
sake  of  their  flavor. 

By  drying  green  shell  peas  and  beans, 
green  limas  and  string  beans,  the  home- 
maker  supplies  a  greater  variety  for 
the  winter  diet.  The  f  amily~m»7  wwrry 
of  Doature  peas  and  beans  served  fre- 
quently. If  there  is  a  supply  of  canned, 
green  dried  and  mature  dried  peas  and 
beans,  and  these  properly  placed  in 
the  menu,  there  is  little  danger  of  this 
iype  of  food  beoomiiig  monntonous. 

'For  information  on  drying  methods 
send  for  Extension  Circular  61  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  school  of 
agriculture  and  experiment  station. 
State  College,  Pa.  Also  send  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  839 
giving  complete  canning  directions,  and 
also  for  "Drying  Vegetables  and 
Fruits." 


A  KITCHEN   KINS 


Cut  the  square  corners  of  the  pan 
turner  to  a  round  edge  and  note  the 
difference  in  turning  eggs,  potatoes, 
ete.,  in  a  frying  pan.  The  round  edge 
fits  close  against  the  pan  aud  does  not 
leave  a  space  like  the  square  edge  turn- 
er.—A.  L.  R. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMER  PATTERNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
e»ch  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  thf  begin- 
ning of  eaich  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
eponsrble  for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
AddresA  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  261-63  South 
Third   Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

2069. — In  cool  lawn  or  dimity,  serv- 
iceable gingham  or  seersucker,  this 
model  will  be  very  desirable.  It  may 
have  a  collar  or  be  finished  with  cool, 
square  neck  outline,  and  wrist-length 
sleeves  with  a  band  cuff  or  short  sleeves. 
The  bloomers  will  take  the  place  of 
underskirts.     The  pattern  is  in  6  sizes: 


hard  at  the  injustice  being  done  him 
he  would  have  received  absolutely  no 
return  for  15  percent  of  his  pea  crop. 

If  he  had  not  weighed  and  protested,  ^ere  only  5 

he  would  have  been  robbed  of  as  many  hom.\  Nor  do  I  consider  myself  par- 
dollars  as  15  percent  of  the  yield  was  ticnlarly  unfortunate  in  my  dealings 
wonh.  After  all,  there  is  not  much  v\'it:i  merchants.  All  of  the  foregoing 
difference  between  a  white-collared  are  happenings  which  occurred  before 
thief  in  an  office  and  a  collarless  holdup  i  found  merchants  that  were  unfailing- 
man  on  the  highway.  The  weighing  ly  "  upon  the  square", 
habir    does   ample   .justice  both   to  the       When 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOW.  SINK  AND  CUPBOARD  IN  AN 
ERIE  CO..   N.  Y..  FARM  KITCHEN. 

lower  portion  of  the  15-ounce  mark  on  him  to  continue  to  rob  you.  Study  the 
the  scale;  a  "half-pound"  of  butter  economy  of  purchasing  and  insist  at  all 
which  shrunk  between  the  store  and  my  times  that  you  receive  all  that  you  are 
homo  to  5}  ounces;  a  "fourth-pound"  entitled  to  and  no  more, 
of  'iried  beef  which  scarcely  rearhed  ^  Lastly,  if  you  weigh  your  dealer  and 
ounces;  and  a  "  half -pint "  of  oysters  find  him  wanting,  let  his  telephone 
whiih  lost  bulk  so  rapidly  that  there  number  and  his  location  be  forgotten, 
ounces  when  I  arrived  at    Transfer  your   trade   to   another   store. 

This  method  or  system  is  a  most  power- 
ful way  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living. — 
Carl   S.  Lowden. 


Concentrate        products,        especially 
soup   mixtures,  so  that   each    container 

nau.i    uuc,   amp..  ..^o ,,..,.  I  took' thosc   oystcrs  back  to  will  hold  as  much  canned  food  wad  w 

farmer  and  to  the  dealer  who  is  really   the  girl  that  sold  them  to  me  and  told  little  water  a»  possible. 


2,  4.  t),  >,  10  and  12  yoar-^.  oizc  re- 
quires .\  vards  for  the  dross  and  1; 
yards  for  'the  bloomers,  of  ■t4-iuch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  10  cents. 

20S6. — The  waist  is  iu  Empire  fashion 
and  finished  with  tab  extensions  which 
hold  a  smart  sash  or  girdle.  Tho  round 
neck  edge  is  outlined  by  trimming 
bands.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or 
elbow  length.  Challie.  lawn,  organdie, 
gingham,  voile,  repp  or  silk  may  bo 
used  for  this  model.  The  pattern  is 
in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  re- 
quires 21  vards  of  44-inch  material  tor 
ft  4-year  sije.    Price,  10  cents. 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE. 

rhiladelphia.  I'a..  July  16,  19i7. 

White  potatofs  are  in  liKhter  supply  but 
the  market  is  veak  and  tbo  stock  Jiukk'HK 
badJy.  The  poor  luuveiueiU  is  not  due  to  an 
inferior  prade  of  potatoes  for  most  of  the  re- 
ceipts are  of  Kood  quality  and  m  si^lt-nd'd 
condition.  Growers  are  holding  back  their 
shipments  to  avoid  a  t'lut  and  receipts  are 
averaginK  lb  to  20  cars  daily  from  the  C>ou  h. 
Eastern  Shore  potatoes  are  selling  prineipaily 
at  $4  25  to  ♦^.TS  per  barrel  and  very  few 
Bales  are  made  above  these  figures,  bicond 
«rades  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel 
Norfolk  Block  of  Irish  Cobblers  sold  at  $4 
to  $4.25  per  cloih-top  barrel.  The  supply  of 
Jersey  potatoes  is  increasing  and  the  price  18 
easier.  First  grades  are  selling  at  So  cents  to 
$1  per  %  bushel  basket  and  second  grades  at 
40  to  50  cents.  Jersey  growers  will  hnd  le.ss 
eompetition  from  the  South  because  of  the  car 
shortage  which  is  a  second  factor  in  keeping 
their  shipments   back. 

Vegetables. 

A  very  heavy  supply  of  green  and  wax 
beans  brought  the  market  to  a  low  price  at 
the  close  of  last  week.  Sales  are  better  this 
n-eck  with  the  market  opening  at  3o  to  uO 
cents  per  basket.  Outside  markets  are  more 
limited  in  number  than  ever  and  local  trade 
must  be  depended  ui'on  to  consume  practic- 
ally the  entire  supply  arriving  here.  Xcw  Jer- 
sey peas  vary  in  quality  and  sales  are  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  H  bushel.  A  quantity  of 
York  Stall'  peas  sold  here  at  $1.2u  to  $150 
per  bushel   basket. 

Fresh  bunched  carrots  and  beets  are  in 
lively  demand  and  fancy  stock  is  moving  out 
at  stead v  prices.  Beets  are  selling  at  $l.uO 
to  $3  per  hundred  bunches  and  carrots  at 
$1.50  to  $2.50  iier  liundr.d  bunches.  A  few 
bulk  carrots  from  near-liy  sold  at  90  cents  to 
$1  per  ^  bushel  basket.  Carrots  from  South 
Carolina  were  of  poor  quality  and  sold  at  $1 
to  $2  per  barrel. 

Spinach  is  in  light  suptily  and  the  market 
firm  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel. and  fancy  stock 
packed  in  half  barrel  boxes  is  selling  as  high 
as  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box.  The  supply  of  let- 
tuce is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  the 
bulk  of  sales  on  near-by  stock  is  at  25  to 
CO  cents  i)er  box  of  l>i  to  27  heads.  Local 
supplv  of  cahbaee  is  «iuite  hnnvy  ard  sales 
are  at  75  cents  to  .«1  per  barrel  and  at  20  to 
30  cents  per  ''-  bushel  basket.  Outside  sliiji- 
ments  of  cabbage  find  very  little  demand 
with  iitar-by  stock  selling'  so  low.  Shipments 
from  the  Eastern  shore  sold  at  50  to  75  cents 


started    last    week    and 


per   crate. 

New  Jersey  corn 
sales  arf  now  ranging  nt  $1  to  $1.25  p<r 
basket.  f*ome  stock  pulled  much  too  young  is 
selling  below-  these  quotations.  North  Caro- 
lina corn  is  in  pood  condition  and  meeting 
with  firm  demand  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  p'>r  crate. 
Fancy  asiiararns  is  scarce  and  prices  are  ad- 
vancini:  as  the  season  nears  its  close.  Fancy 
iienrby  asp:iragus  is  selling  at  I*'  to  25  cents 
a  bunch,  choice  J^paragiis  at  12  to  15  cents 
and  culls  at   5  to  9  cents  a   Imnch. 

Texas  onions  ari>  of  all  grades  at  this  late 
date  in  their  season  and  sale  prices  vary 
fiom  75  cints  for  fair  stock  to  $1.40  \<fi- 
crate  for  fancy.  Louisiana  onions  are  selling 
nt  $1.50  to  i!'"i.75  pi-r  lOOlb.  sack  and  Cali- 
fornia onions  at  75  cents  to  $1  p"r  crate. 
Jersey  onifMis  are  in  light  sui>ply  and  arrivinc 
in  cood  condition.  The  prices  arc  hild  down 
liy  the  snpi.ly  of  Tixas  tind  Western  onions 
aiid  fancv  yellow-  Danvers  are  selling  at  fiO  to 
05  cents  per  ''s  bnshel  hn'-ket.  Green  bunch 
onions  or  scallions  are  srlling  at  $1  to$1.5i» 
per  hundred  bunrbev.  Pcpjicrs  from  Jer^'  • 
are  sellinc  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  basket  and 
the  demand  is  very  good.  Then'  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  Florida  s-ason  for  shiiijiitiir 
iM'ppers  and  their  stock  is  selling  here  at 
$1.25   to   $1,75  ]>cv  crate. 

Tomatoes  from  othir  sections  are  showin:; 
up  very  poor  in  cotitra^l  with  Jersey  and 
Delaw.ire  stock,  which  now-  cotninaiuls  the  at- 
tention of  the  best  tr^ide.  Delawaro  tomatoes 
are  s,  llini:  at  $^  to  $4  n.^r  crate  and  .lentpy.^ 
at  $:<  to  $3.50  per  f'-..  bushel  ba-^kot  forfiryts 
and  $1.50  to  $2  for  seconds.  Kear-by  cauli- 
flow-ir  is  abundant  and  sales  mrning  from 
$1  to  $2  i>or  barrel.  Near-liy  sqna_>-h  are  in 
good  deinniid  at  t'.ii  to  75  ci-nts  j)er  'v  l.ushol 
basket.  Lima  beans  arrivinc  from  North  C;ir- 
olina  are  of  trood  ipwility  and  selling  at  $1.50 
to    $2   p  T   hamper. 

Fruits. 

There  is  a  fair  domand  for  fancy  Georgia 
peaches  and  the  market  is  kept  fairly  well 
cleaned  nt>  oti  fruit  which  is  really  ripe 
enough  to  sell.  Klhcrtas  are  srlling  in  sis- 
carrier  crates  at  $2  to  $2.25  w-hen  fancy  and 
poorer  enulrs  ar*-  selling  down  to  $1.75  ])er 
crate.  Belle  of  Geor^'ia  and  Hiley  Billes  are 
sellinL'  al  priictically  the  sanif  motations  ns 
ElbiMtas.  North  Carolina  Carmens  are  selling 
nt    $1.85   to   $2   per   crato. 

The  market  is  active  on  Ca'-'lina  canta- 
loui)es  and  solid  rii>e  lonpfs  are  holdini:  ii 
Bteady  market.  C  ali'omias  in  standard 
crates  of  4^  sold  at  *2  -o  $2  25  and  jnmlio 
45's  nt  $2  25  to  $2.7-'  .a  crate.  Ponv  crate- 
e.f  45  sold  at  $1  50  to  $1.75  and  flat  crates 
of  12  to  13  loupes  sold  ;ii  «.">  cents  to  S-'l  per 
crate.  Oeoriria  stock  of  pink  mf«ts  in  fla' 
rrntes  sold  at  r>0  cents  to  $1  a  crate.  North 
Carolina  sbiiiments  were  draeiry  at  75  cents 
to  |1  25  iier  crate.  Waterniolons  are  i,i  heav- 
ier supply  and  sales  ranee  from  fl.'.O  to  $22". 
per  car:  and  at  iobbinc  the  i>rices  are  $2ii 
to  $50  per  hundred. 

New   York   strawberries   are  findinc  a  quick 
market    on    fancy   shipments      and      sales      nre 
from    Ifi    to   22    cents   p<»r   quart.    Black  berries 
are  in  liehfer  suiii>Iy  and  eood  demand  at   10 
In    15    cents   tier   nnart.   T?nspherri(«s    are  shnrr 
Incr  poor  qualitv  and  tlraetrine  al  tl  to  Scents 
per  qnarf    HufVl^'berrlps  «r*  Kt*«dy   at   14   to 
IS   cents   TXT  qnart   accordine  to  quality.   Ctir 
rants  have  been   in   light   snj.plj-  and   a^sn/bert 
bv  the  trade  at   10  to   ]t1   cents  i>(»r  qtiart. 
Ponltrr. 

T.ive  fowl  nr»»  rontlniinp  in  ro«»H  demand 
nnd  receipts  of  d*'s*rahle  sire  nnd  quality  are 
poirL'  onf  prompllv  at  ?0  to  2'S  rents  •p''r 
pound.  Old  mnsten  aT»  in  fair  ^emaM  at  18 
to  1R  CTit*.  f'nr'nff  chirVens  ir^l«rhiti»  1^4  Ja 
2  ponnds  aro  wlHnc  at  SO  to  Sfi  cents  per 
T^otmd  »n<i  Whif*  T^chorns  at  24  to  27  rent* 
Live  duclcs  are  seHlnp  at  17  to  50  p^ntu  an4 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


the  market  is  kept  well   cleaned  np  at   these 

l)rices. 

Offerings  of  dressed  fowl  are  running  fair- 
ly liberal  in  supply  and  the  mnrkel  is  slight- 
ly weaker.  Fancy  fresli-killed,  dry-picked 
fowls,  weighing  4'/i  to  5  pounds  apiece  sold  at 
2414  to  25  cents  a  pound;  weighing  ;» ',i;  to 
4'/^  pounds  at  23  to  24  cents;  and  3  pound 
stock  at  21  to  22  cents.  Old  roosters,  dry- 
I>iicked,  sold  at  18  cents  per  ])ound.  Spring 
chickens  from  Jersey  and  otlier  near-by  sec- 
tions sold  at  3t>  to  40  cents  a  pound  w-hetx 
they  averaged  1  V2  to  2  pounds  apiece.  Fancy 
Virginia  broilers  are  selling  on  this  market 
witJi  good  demand  at  32  to  35  cents  a  ]>ound. 
Fancy  sijring  ducks  are  in  good  demand  at 
21    to  22   cents  per  pound. 

Eggs. 

Fresh  fancy  receipts  are  running  light  and 
on  the  poorer  qualities  offered  the  markil  is 
dull.  Near-by  firsts  sold  at  3(5  cents  per  doz- 
en, current  receipts  at  34  cents  and  seconds 
at  31 ',a   cents  per  dozen. — Selmarad. 


LANCASTER   FBODUCE. 


Lancaster.  Pa.,  July   16,   1917. 

The  first  offerings  of  Lancaster  County 
corn  were  made  in  today's  market  with  a  rate 
orf  40  cents  per  dozen  prevailing.  The  quality 
was  very  poor  and  siJes  were  few.  Potatoes 
declined  to  twenty  cents  a  half  peck.  Heuiis 
were  plentiful.  Peas  w-ere  scarce  and  higher. 
Raspberries  were  very  scarce  and  the  market 
was  active.  Butter  sold  as  low  as  38  cents 
a  pound,  a  new  low  recoi'd  for  the  year.  Eggs 
were   pU-utifuI  at    35  cents  a  dozen. 

Butter  and  Kggs. — Butter,  creamery,  45 'i' 
48c  per  lb.;  do.  country,  38(</45c  per  lb.; 
eggs,    fresh,    35c    per   dozen. 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry.  —  Chickens, 
dressed  (old).  $"1.50;  do.,  (young).  50^  85c; 
do.,  live,  $1.50((' 2.00  per  pair;  do.,  old,  live, 
18c  per  lb. 

Vegetables   and   Fruits. — Corn,    30^i40cper 
dozen;    new    peas,    18 (a  20c    per   hf.    pk. ;    new 
beans.   12 ("20c  per  hf.  pk. ;  lima  beans,   12(ii 
15c  per  pint;  squash,  4 ("5c  each;  celery,  5(o 
lOo  per  bunch;   beets,  5c  per  bunch;   lettuce, 
5("  12c    ))er    head;     cauliflower.    15("  20c    per 
head;    eggplant.    10 $1  12c   each;    cabbage,    3(o 
12c  each;  potatoes,   10("  20c  per  hf.  pk.;  tur- 
nips,   new.    5("  10c    per    hf.    pk.;    spinach.    5c 
per   hf.   pk.;    tomatoes,    10c   per      box;      rasp- 
berries.   12 ("  15c   per   box.    6("  8c   per  quart: 
cherries,    6("  8c    per    quart;    apples,    20^  35c 
per   hf.   pk. 

County  Butchering. — ^Pork  roast,  30c  per 
lb.;Iamb.  shoulder.  30("  35c;  do..leg.  20c;  do., 
chops.  35c;  beef,  boiling.  20(fJ25c;  do., 
porterhouse.  30c;  do.,  sirloin.  28 ((i  30c; 
round  stake.  28'"  30c;  do.,  rump.  18c;  do., 
chuck  roasts.  22c:  veal,  steak.  3wc;  do.,  boil- 
ing. 18 ("20c:  sausage,  smoked.  26c  per  lb.; 
dried  beef.  48c  per  lb.;  bacon,  whole,  30c; 
do.,  sliced.  40c;  ham,  whoJe.  28ic:  d)o.. 
sliced. 32 f"  40c. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  wheat.  $2  per  bu.; 
corn.  $1.86:  rye,  $1.70:  timothy  hay.  $18'" 
19  per  ton:  mixed  hay,  $16("18;  wheat 
straw.    $'11  ("  12. 


TOBK  PRODUCE  MARKETS. 


York.   Pa..  July   16.   1917. 

This  week  saw  practically  the  wind-up  of 
the  cherry  and  raspberry  sea-son.  The  for- 
mer were  scarce  and  sold  high.  Cabbage 
and  potatoes  are  settling  dow-nward  fast. 
Many  are  wondering  where  their  money  is 
to  come  fi-om  for  the  potato  crop.  Tomatoes 
are  late  this  year,  nothing  but  shipped  ones 
being  on  display  so  far.  Cucninbers  are  late 
also.  A  few  early  apples  were  offered  and 
sold    rapidly. 

Kk'gs. — Hf"  35c    per   doz. 

Butter. — Country.  38("  40c  lb.;  separator. 
40'"  45c  lb.   Milk.   8c  qt. 

Poultry. — Heiis,  18("20c  lb.:  spring-trs. 
28c   lb.;    dressed.    65c   to    $1  50   each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes.  Hi'"  25c  'i  I'k, 
Cabbage.  2f"6c  a  hd.  Lettuce.  3(r(8c  a 
hd.  Beets.  3'"  5c  bch.  Radishes.  5c  bch. 
Onions.  5c  bch.  Lima  beans.  30("  35c  qt. 
Soup  beans.  3tic  qt.  Celery.  4(<i  7c  a  stalk. 
Tomatoes.  15f"20c  bx.  Peas.  laCoiOc  l_ 
pk.  Beans.  lOf"  15c  M:pk.  Asi>«ragus.  7(" 
10c  bch.  Eggi>lant.  lOc  each.  Rhubarb.  5c 
bch.  Turnips.  25f?'30c  ^  pk.  Mnsk-mel- 
ons.  Sf"  10c  each.  Watermelons.  40("  50c 
each. 

Fruits. — Apples.  20^' 35c  Mipk.:  new.lOf" 
12c  '/«  pk.  Sour  cherries.  10c  bx.  Raspber- 
ries, black-caps.  10'"  12c  bx. ;  reds.  18'"  20c 
bx.  Plums.  l.>c  bx.  Blackberries,  12c  bx. 
Peaches,    15fJ^'  25c    >4    pk. 

Retail  Grain  Markrt. — Wheat.  $2.30: 
corn.  $1.95;  oats.  9i>c:  rye.$l.C>5;  bran,  $2 
per  cwt.;   middlings,   $2.70   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.18: 
corn.  $1.50:  oats.  82c;  rye.  $1.55;  bran,  $37 
per   ton;   middlings.    $48    per   ton. 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVESTOCK. 

PbiL-^delphia,   Pa,.   July   16,    1917. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Saturday  evening. 
July  14.  1917: 

Beef        Slieep  and     Hogs 
Cattle.  Lambs. 

Total    for    week    ...3.371  fi.498  fi.l53 

Previous   week     ....3.791  7.436  7,130 

Clalves. — Total  for  the  week,  2.795:  previ- 
ous week     2.326. 

Beef  Cattle. — There  was  a  good  inquiry 
for  fine  stoek  find  the  market  ruled  firm  with 
some  kinds  a  shade   higher. 

Steers. — Kxtras  hiiiher;  trood  to  choice. 
$12.25'^>in;  fair  to  good.  flK.»12:  milch 
cows.  $75''"  120:  bulls.  .$".7">'"  1 0.50 :  cow-, 
fat,  i>er  cwt,.  $7.5n'«r  9.50:  fair  per  cwt. ,$6. 75 
((I  7,75:  ordinary. per  cwt. .$5'"  6.50  :bolo(;nas. 
$2,.">fi''  '  Calves,  exfeptinnal  lot**,  fl5,50'^ 
16:  good  to  choice.  $14(<(  15:  medium.  $12'" 
13:  common,  $9'"  10;  Tennessee  and  south- 
erns,  $9'?>  14, 

Sheep  and  Lambs, — .<«heep  of  fine  quality 
sold  fairly  and  ruled  steady  under  moderate 
ofTerinps,  Lambs  were  quiet  and  easier  under 
lower  advices   from   the  West, 

p>,Pf.Y». — ^NVnhers,  PTtra.flO.SO/Jr  11  :r*»oiee, 
$9.50<<^'10:  rnod.  $B.50^i9:  medium.  f«.50(^ 
7.50;  common  $3';i5.  Ewes,  heavy,  fat. $"8. 50 
W9.  Lamb« — Extras,  f  1«..S0«  Ifi  75:  fair  to 
good.    $15'^16:    common.    $12'J»  13.50. 

Hops. — Demand  w-ns  fair  and  the  market 
niled   steadv  under  moderate  offerings. 

Best  western.  $15.75'"  16;  lights.  $14. SC" 
15:    rouehs,    $i;?'"14. 

City  Dressed  Stoek. — ^Demand  waa  active 
and  the  market  rnled  firm  with  prices  of 
jrtp^Tn  and   eow«  ulirlitlT  kiirher, 

nteem.  16H'(?8<k:  heifers.  14(ol7c:  cows. 
12'?M7r:    calves,    2^f^^2c:      aout^iemw     and 


barnyards,  14®  17c;  country  drassed,  18c; 
extras,  l»c:  eheep,  21c;  extras,  22c;  lambs, 
27c;   extras,   28c;   hogs,  22c. 

PITTSBURGH   LIVE    STOCK. 


Union  Stockyards. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  16,  1917. 
Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
120  loads  compared  with  110  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  active  at  steady 
prices  on  all  the  better  grades,  while  a  few- 
loads  that  were  on  the  coarse  and  plain  or- 
der sold  slow  at  easier  prices.  Heifers  were 
in  fair  supply,  and  tho  market  ruled  about 
steady  on  all  grades,  the  better  grades  being 
In  demand,  but  light  ones  on  the  stocker  or- 
der, were  slow  Sale.  Cows  were  in  fair  supply 
and  sold  about  steady.  Bulls  were  in  liberal 
KU|)ply  and  sold  lower.  Best  fresh  cows  sold 
about  steady.  Springers  and  medium  grades 
*old  slow.  Today's  supply  was  150  loads. 
With  the  demand  only  moderate  the  market 
ruled  slow  and  somewhat  lower. 
Good    to    choice    $12.50(rf  12.75 


July  ai,  1917. 

cleaned  trp  &t  ntside  figures.  Fancy  prints 
ruled  firm,  with  demand  absorbing  the  limi- 
ted offerings. 

Western  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  42c;  extra,  40^  41c;  extra 
firsts,  39c:  firsts,  3SV&c;  seconds,  37i>^c; 
near-by  prints,  fancy,  48c:  average  extra,  41 
("42c;  firsts,  39 (y  40c;  secouds,  37^(Vi38c; 
special  fancy  brands  of  prints  jobbing  at  46 
649c. 

Cheese. — Trade  was  quiet,  but  offerings 
were  only  moderate  and  'Values  ruled  steady. 
New  Y'ork.  full  cream,  fancy,  new,  24  V4  QV 
24 ^e;  specials  higher;  do.,  do.,  choice,  new, 
24c:      do.,         fair      to      good,         23(a23V4c. 

ELGIN  BUTTER  MARKET. 


Elgin,  111,.  July  16,   1917. 
Butter  saiLes  at  37 '/sc. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET. 


Good.    1300-1400    lb., 


12.00'^  12.50 


Medium   to  good,    1200-1300  lb.   11.50®  11.75 


11.25("  12.00 
9.75®10.50 
8.75®    9.50 


7.50(fi  9.00 
7.00®  10.00 
6.25@   0.50 

7.00  rff  11.00 

5.25®    6.00 
.      25®  90 


Tidy,   1050-1150  lb. 

Fair   to    medium.    1000-1100   lb. 

Fair.    900-1000   lb 

Common,    700-900   lb l.OOC'i    8.25 

Rough,   half-fat,    10001300  lb..      9.00®  11.00 
Common   to   good  fat  oxen    .... 
Common  to  good  fat.  bulls    ... 
Common  to  good  fat  cow-s   .... 

Heifers,    700-1100   lb 

Bologna    cows 

Fresh  cows  and  springers   .... 

Calves. — Calves  were  in  fair  supply,  and 
medium  kinds  closed  50c  i)er  cwt.  higher. 
Today's  receipts  were  1,250  head,  which 
sold  lower. 

Veal    calves    $10.50("  15.50 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00®    8.50 

Hogs, — The  supply  of  hogs  during  the 
week  has  been  fair,  and  with  only  a  fair  de- 
mand the  market  ruled  fairly  active  with 
prices  a  shade  lower,  the  close  for  the  week 
being  10c  per  cwt.  below  Monday's  prices. 
Today's  receipts  were  44  double-deck  loads. 
The  market  ruled  steady. 

Prime   heavies f  16.00@ 

Heavy  mixed 16.00® 

Prime  medium   weights    16.00 A 

Best   heavy  Yorkers 15.95® 

Light  Yorkera 15.50® 

Good   pigs    14.50®  15.00 

Common   to   good  roughs 13,75(a  14.2,'> 

Stags    12.50®  12.75 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  supply  on  sale  dur- 
ing the  week  has  been  light  and  with  a  good  de 
mand  for  sheep,  the  market  ruled  steady  011 
sheep  and  yearlings  while  spring  lambs  were 
dull  and  closed  50c  per  cw-t.  lower.  Today's 
receipts  were  12  double-deck  loads.  "The 
market  ruled  active  at  steady  prices  on  sheep 
while  lambs  ruled  slow-  and  lower. 
Prime   wethers    (95   to   100   lb. )$10.25fri  10.60 

Good  mixed    9.25(<(  10.00 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers..      8.00("    9.00 

Culls  and  common    4.00(ti    6,00 

Culls  to   choice  yearlings 8.00(5/  12.5(» 

Spring  lambs 10,00'"  15.25 

J,  F.  W. 


New   York   City.   July   16,    1917. 

Dealers  are  complaining  that  last  week's 
weather  left  a  surplus  on  their  hands  which, 
owing  to  the  high  League  rate,  they  w-ere  un- 
able to  manufacture  except  at  a  loss.  This 
f»ct  made  some  of  them  rather  gloomy.  Oon- 
suniers  are  beginning  to  complain  about  the 
raise  in  the  retail  price  on  July  1.  The 
League  rates  for  July  to  the  producers  of 
grade  B  (barn  score  55)  in  the  26-cent  zone 
are  $2.10  a  hundred  pounds  for  3  percent 
milk;  $2,31.  or  4.9  cents  a  quart,  for  3.6 
percent  milk :   and  $2.45   for  4  percent  milk. 

The  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  40  quart 
cans  for   the  week   ending     July   14  were   as 
follows: 
Railroad. 

Krio      

Susquehanna    

West    Shore 

Lackawanna     68.930 

K.    Y.    Central    (long   haul) 

including    Rutland     139,499 

N.    Y.    Central    (short    haul)    26,210 

Ontario 37,612 

Lehigh  Valley    49,896 

Homer   Ramsdell    Line    ....      3.910 

New  Haven    6,215 

Pennsylvania    21.110 

Other   sources    1,430 


Milk. 
,    42.344 
,      6,487 
14.047 


Cream. 

4,187 

10 

2.121 

4,720 


5,156 

54 

5,607 

2,394 

75 

157 

685 

64 


PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND  GRAIN. 


Philadelphia,  Pa..  July  16.  1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw-. — Receipt ».  552  tons 
of  hay  and  4  cars  of  straw.  The  market  was 
quiet,  with  freer  offerings  at  former  rates. 
But  a  small  proportion  of  the  supply  of  ha.v 
was  of  Nu.  1  liinotby  and  values  of  this  dt- 
acription   ruled  steady.   Quotations: 

Timothv  hay.  No.  1.  large  bales.  $10,50'' 
21;  No.  1.  small  bales.  $2ti..'j"'"  21 ;  No.  2, 
♦  17.50'"  18.50;  No.  3.  $15.50'"  lti.50;  sam- 
ple, flKfl  13.  Clover-mixed  hay — Light  mixed. 
$17. 50("  18.50;  No.  1,  do..  $16.50(?i  17.50; 
No  2.  do..  $14.50("  15.50.  Straw — No.  1 
straight  rye,  llS.oO*:^'  14;  No.  2  do.,  $12.50 '.. 
13;  No.  1  tangled  rye.  fl2.50("  13;  No.  2  do., 
fll®  11.50;  No,  1  wheat  straw.  $H.50("12: 
No.  2  do..  $10.50^1  ll;No.  1  oat  straw. fll.Su 
("12:    No.    2   do.,    $10f"  10.5«». 

Bran. — Supplies  were  small  and  the  marke: 
ruled   firm    under   a    fair  demand.   Quotations: 

Car  lots,  including  sacks:  Soft  winter  bran, 
in  100  lb,  sacks,  per  ton,  $37.50("38;  spring 
bran,   in    100-lb.      satks,     per     ton.   f34.50^i 

Corn. — No.  3  yellow,  f2(n2.01;  Ko.  4  yel- 
low.  $1.98. 

Oats. — No.  2  white.  SKTjSI^c;  standard 
white,   80'"  80»,ic. 

Rye. — Nominal. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New  York  City.  July  16.  1917. 

Peed  .-^Nothing  of  particular  interest  de- 
veloped in  this  market  on  Saturday.  As  n 
general  rule  prices  were  strong  throughout 
the  list,  particularly  for  Western  grades.  A 
reduced  mill  output  at  the  leading  centers 
and  the  prospects  of  small  receipts  for  a  time 
continue  as  the  main  items  accounting  for  the 
upward  trend  started  a  short  time  ago.  Deal- 
ers, however.  rej»ort  that  the  consuming  de 
mand  is  quiet  and  that  the  business  passing 
is  only  routine.  Good  pastures  and  weakness 
of  other  feeding  grades  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  influence.  Quotations  (per  ton)  :  Prompt 
shipment.  Western  spring  in  100  pound  sacks 
$35,25:  standard  milling.  $44  OO;  flour  in 
100-pound  sacks,  nominal  to  arrive:  red  dog 
to  arrive  in  100-ponnd  sacks,  nominal:  city 
feed  bulk  bran,  $34,40:  loo-pound  sacks. 
$30.00:  heavy  feed  in  bulk  $44.40:  loo- 
pound  sacks,  Iti:  red  dog.  $57:  flour,  $5(5, 
Linseed    oil    meal,    $5n,.S0("  51,00    per   ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  tone  of  the  market 
is  steady  at  terminal  sheds  on  high  grade 
hay,  but  weak  at  offroad  track  delivery  sta 
tious.  Shed  prices  on  medium  and  low  grades 
also  weW  sustained,  but  other  track  markets 
rule  weak  with  some  sales  tinder  inside  quo- 
tations. _ 

Hsv. — No.   1.  f22:  No.  2.  $ie(?»20;  clover. 
$17(fi'l8. 

Corn. — No. 

Oats. — No. 


2    yellow.    $2.00.      Last      year, 
2   white.    82c.      Last   year,    47c. 


Rye. — fl.f^Of^T  1.70.  Last  year.  fl,07. 


PHILADELPHIA   DAISY    MARKET. 


Philadelphia,    Pn     Jnly   16    ^9\'r. 
Butter. — Tlie  markrt   ruled  firm  under  light 

offerinits,  but  wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on  the 
last  dav  of  the  week,  waa  «|niet.  Fanry  solid- 
packed  crejunery  bronght  outside  rates  with 
little   difficnfty,     white      seconds     were   well 


Total    

Same  w-eek  last   year 


.416,690 
392,641 


25,230 
23,390 


TOBACCO  MARKET. 


It  is  authoratively  estimated  that  35,000 
acres  of  tobacco  are  being  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  compared  with  3tj,100  last  year. 
This  decrease  is  small  indeed  as  compared 
with  that  accrt-dited  many  other  staie&.prom- 
inently  Ohio,  w-here  the  decrease  is  from  100.- 
000  acres,  the  final  estimate  of  last  year  to 
only  38,200  this  year.  These  figures  are  ap 
parent'.y  too  good  to  be  true.  Most  of  the 
cigar  leaf  states -like  Pennsylvania  show  a 
jiiactii  iill.v  stationary  acreage  and  it  is  indi- 
cated that  upon  tiie  whole  the  reduction  in 
tl^at  product  will  be  comparatively  small.  In 
the  states  growini:  the  variou.s  plug  t.vpes  the 
reduction  is  much  greater,  for  instance  in  the 
great  burky  tigiou  t  f  KentiuKy  the  decrease 
is  givc'i  as  from  a  total  of  481,000  acres  in 
1910  to  .117,050  this  year  and  in  North  Car- 
olina from  320,000  to  250.000  and  in  Vir- 
ginia from  190,000  to  150.000.  etc.  Generally 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  resulting^  in 
a  scarcity  of  jilants  is  given  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  shortage.  It  is  believed  that  the 
desirt-  to  grow  food  crops  had  little  if  any 
infl'.ienro  upon  the  jilanting  and  that  owing 
to  the  unusually  satisfactory  price  received 
for  last  crop  a  record  making  crop  would 
have  been  grown  had  it  been  possible.  The 
cigar  leaf  planter  has  little  to  fvar  ou  ac- 
count of  his  relatively  high  acreage  for  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  cfaance  of 
anytliinc  akin  to  an  overpniductiou  on  his 
I'art.  The  visilile  suiiply  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
has  not  been  so  small  iu  many  years  and 
it  only  remains  to  irrow  tiie  best  possible 
crop  and  intelligently  price  the  same  that 
results  evfii  exceeding  those  of  late  sales  last 
viar  mnv  be  generally  attained.  —  H.  E. 
Tweed.  July  16. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE. 


New  York  City.  July  10.   1917. 

Larger  quantities  of  butter  are  on  hand 
and  the  market  is  weaker.  Cheese  is  about 
one  (ent  lower  than  last  week.  Arrivals  of 
ecgs  are  lighter,  and  new  laid  grades  are 
scarce.  Potatoes  slightly  weaker  but  prices 
unchanged. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras.  (92  score),  per 
pound.  li^-'jc;  hiiiher  seore,  39';i39-\ic: 
thirds  to  firsts.  34<"38'ic;  state  dairy,  33(" 
38 Vic;    ladles.    31  (<•  34e. 

Cliceso,  —  Fresh  colored  specials.  23»4c: 
white,    23 '"23  Vic:    utidergrades.    10®  18c. 

Kk'gs, — Fresh  gathered  extras,  37  4'" 
as'^c:  extra  first*  ;tH'"37c:  near-by  white, 
fine  to  fancy,  4l'(4:^c:  ordinary  to  good.  38 
'.'  40r:    brouns-,    ;?7'"  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Islt'-d  hroilers.  fancy,  35c  lb,:  old  roosters, 
17'-jr:  squabs.  <»i(^)4  per  dozen.  Spring 
ducks,  per  lb,,  21 '"22c:  turkeys. fresh  killed. 
2'J'"  2:?<-. 

Vecetablrs  and  Ore. .ns. — .<«pRra(nis.  green. 
$1  25''"  3  doi.  bunches:  white.  50edi  $"2.50. 
Bi-ans,  pel  basket.  7.">c«$2,25,  Beets,  per 
bbl  .  f2''2  ."VO,  Onions,  per  crate.  50c'S$1.35. 
P(itatoes.  Jers..v.  $3,00"  5.50  per  bbl, ;  Jer- 
sev  swe.'ts  $1,50'" -t  per  basket.  Carrots,  $2 
®4  '-er  bbl  ;  lettuce,  25(o  f>0c  basket:  spin- 
ach, p-r  bbl,,  35'"  75e  cucumbers, 40c®  $150 
basket;   mdishps,   $1    p«»r  barrel. 

CoHBtr\-  Dressed  Vrals.  —  Choice.  23c : 
prime,  21'^' 22c:  fnir  to  cood.  20'"2nV(.(.: 
r«arse.  heavy,  18'"  19c:  bnttormilks,  IS^Cf 
16c. 


CHXGAOO  HORSE  MARKET. 


Horsp.s  were  markpted  sparingly  last  week 
and  sold  at  former  prices.  aMho  activity  was 
restricted  to  horses  want^  for  the  United 
States  and  British  armies.  Horses  accepted 
for  army  parpose*  sold  quiekly.  and  more 
could  have  been  disposed  «f  had  they  be«n 
offered.  The  horses  rejected  for  army  use 
had  a  alow  and  nnsatisfa^tory  sal^.  how- 
ever, and  in  some  cases  owners  lost  money 
on  them.  Two  expms  loads  rf  go«d  1400- 
Ib.  horses  wvre  ■U|iiM>d  t*  the  Peansjlwania 
mine   district    at   •   cost   of   flPS^"  210.— F. 


Jnlv    21,    1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


15 — 47 


SAVE-The-HORSE  WiU  Core  It! 


Big  race  horsemen  and  breeders  know  Sav^-Tb*- 
Horse  is  a  sure  cure  for  SPAVIN— Kingbone 
— Thoropin  or  any  Shonlder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof, 
or  Tendon  Disease.  Over  aW.OOO  cases  have  been 
successfully  treated.  Sold  with  a  Signed  Contract- 
Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  falls.  No  blis- 
tering or  laying  up  of  horse  when  you  need  him. 
Learn  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  cases.  Send 
today  for  our  FREE  96-page  BOOK,  sample  ood- 
tract  and  expert  vetoriuary's  advice.  All  FREE. 
Troy  Cheaical  Co.,  70  Comimtco  Ato..  Knfkamlaa.  ILT. 

Druaai»t»  eTerywhere  sell  S«ve-The-Hor»«  with 
CONTRACT  or  w»  send  by  Pftrccl  Po»t  or  Expr—  PoM 


VetenQ^ 

CoBductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  tlila  department  Is  free  to  our  Bub- 
Bcrtl>er8.  Each  communication  sliould  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  addrcsa  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  piil>- 
llshed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  llio  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clluplnijs  from 
this  column,  wtien  properlv  pn^enred  and  claasl- 
flcd,  make  ooe  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
aympoeiuaM  a  tarmer-etockman  can  obtain. 


would  be  a  mistake  to  give  her  drugs, 
as  she  would  soon  acquire  the  Jruj; 
habit.  Besides,  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
drugpist  to  sell  such  remedies  to  you. 

Ringworm.  —  I  have  a  calf,  three 
-weeks  old,  with  dry  sore  patches  on 
nose,  over  eyes  and  on  side  of  neck.  A. 
W.,  nortonville,  N".  Y.— Apply  equal 
part3  tincture  iodine  and  glycerine  to 
sore  parts,  three  times  a  week. 


Swine 


COUNTY  NOTES 


/^BSORBfNE 


STOPS 
IMEtteSS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  iouikL 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
lults  are  lasting.  oDoc*  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked-  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  teili  how.  $2. 00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swelling!,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins ; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  WiU  tell  you 
more  if  yoa  write.     $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dMien  oc  MIrered.    libcnl  trial  boolc  lor  10c  ituBpa 
•.  F.  VOWW,  P.D.F..  154  Tsmple  St.  Spriagfleld.  Mass 


Dairy  Cattle 


Flat  Feet. — I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  can  be  done  for  a  horse  that  has 
weak,  flat,  tender  fore  feet.  This  horse 
is  sore  and  favors  his  fore  feet  very 
much,  especially  when  driven  on  rough, 
hard,  uneven  roads.  I  have  been  told 
that  a  thick  shoe  with  boiler-plate  sole 
to  prevent  pebbles  or  clinkers  bruising 
solo  of  foot  woiild  relievte  him.  I.  B.  N., 
Van  Etten,  N.  Y.— To  shoe  him  the 
way  your  friend  suggests  is  all  right. 
Between  the  steel  plate  and  bottom 
of  foot  you  should  pack  pine  tar  and 
A1.<M),  apply  wet  swabs  to  out 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.E.)  June  30.— 
Heavy  thunder  storms  are  doing  much 
damage.  Cold  nights  are  retarding 
growth  of  crops.  Strawberry  season, 
usually  over  by  the  Fourth,  is  just 
starting.  Th«  berries  are  fine  but  a 
short  season  is  expected;  selling  18c 
per  quart.  New  southern  potatoes  are 
selling  from  stores  at  79  cents  per  peck; 
old  potatoes,  $3..'iO  bu;  eggs,  35c  doz; 
butter,  40c  lb;  broilers,  32c  live 
weight;  fowls,  22c  live;  pork,  20c  lb; 
oat.t,  76c  bu;  corn,  $1.84  bu;  ground 
oats,  $48..50  ton;   bran,  ^3.5  ton;   mixed 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Tbe  boar.  Majestic  Mammotb  220600.  weigbl 
407  Iba.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  and  grown 
bv  as.  Wtaen  you  want  tbe  l>e8t;  and  want  tbem 
big,  write   to— 

C.  H.  Carter,   Whitftuern  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


r.plgaaoy  ace,  free 
ciilar.    Reclutcred 


lAMPSHIRliS 

llred  gllufor  fall  far- 
row,] 
o'.rcuiar. 
CuenMey] 
i'ia  up. 
Locoat  Laws  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Boss.  Lone.  Co.,  Pa. 


s,  from 


BitTf  ho"orfre"q,ie-;trylo^m"oT;ten  fo7e    feed,  $43  ton;  corn  meal,  $67  ton;  h«y 
*  „!      rr""  L.„.\.i;o/„,iii  f«lin«,  nron-    $13  to  15  ton.     Hay  prospects  are  good 

but    if   rains    continue   it   will   be   hard 


feet.     The  most  relief  will  follow  prop 
er   s'loeing   and   he   will   travel  best   if 
shoe   is   given   some   rolling    motion. 

Influenza. — I  have  a  horse,  five  years 
old,  that  had  pink  eye.  Now  her  eyes 
have    a    milky,    cloudy    appearance 


to  gather.  Low  lands  are  flooded.  Corn 
and  potatoes  look  good.  Considerable 
cabbage  set  out.  Help  scarce.  Apple 
prospects  poor. — C.  H. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  .T.,  (S.)  .Tuly  5.— 


^W 


RaciataMd 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLB 


Prof.  Carlyle  of  tll«  Wlacooain  BspoHment 
Station  aaMTts  that  "It  wlU  be  readllysean  that 
the  Hoisteln  cow  lias  tbe  abiUty  to  a1«Ht  eoaner 
feeds  and  work  them  over  to  a  better  advantiige 
ttian  Jeraeys  and  Goemaeys  aad  this  is  a  «runs 
point,  in  wMeh  I  contend  tbat  the  HoL«tetn  has  a 
KreM  aAvaataaaover  any  of  our  aBoaller  breeds,  and 
It  In  a  ptrfnt  which  I  s  Kotng  to  appeal  to  the  farmer 


It  haM  In  ttte  past.' 
"Black  am  Wtatte" 


Inthatiiture  far  more  than 
There's  Ma  money  In  tlw  big 
Boistelns. 

5mU  For  Wt—  lllaalratti  D—HfiUtm  B^oV^ 

The  giim la-Fried—  AmmUNm  «f  iacrka 

B.  L.  Houghton,  Sm'j  BM218.BriMI«k«ra.Tl. 


5\  /; 


Spot  Fam  IMsteins 
115  to  |2» 

7-8  Holateln  helfsr  ealves 
S15  to  S20  each,  express 
paid  In  lota  of  Ove.  40 
ht«h  Kra<l(!  holsteln  heifers 
beitiK  l)re<l  to  M  IIj.  buU  $50 
each.  1  carload  of  peglstered 
ciiws  (Uicln  Sept.  1  carlniul 
of  reelstered  heifers.  Rcglj*- 
tered  bulls,  and  high  grade 
cows. 
JOHN  C.  lEAaJM.  Trfif.  N.  T. 


would  like  to  know  if  anything  can  be  yg^^  ^g^  ^|jg  j^st  few  days,  after  a 
done  to  clear  the  eyeball  and  improve  j^^^  ^^y.  gpeii.  The  rain  came  just  in 
her  sight.  P.  G.  H.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa. —  ^j^g  ^^  gayg  the  potato  crop.  L»te 
Grive  her  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Dono-  potatoes  do  not  look  very  good  for 
van's  solurtion  of  arsenic  at  a  dose  in  ^|jp  ^;^g  ^^f  year.  Corn  is  growing  nice- 
feed  or  drinking  water,  three  times  a  ]y  Wheat  is  the  heaviest  for  several 
day,  and  her  eyes  will  perhaps  cle«r  ygays;  harvest  starts  next  week.  Whole- 
up  fairly  well.  Blowing  a  small  quan-  ^^^  ^jyj^  jg  g  cents  per  quart  at  bam. 
tttr  of   equal  parts  calomel  and   boric  _f<    jj   gheppard. 

acid  into  ey«s  twice  a  w«ek   will  help  Venango  Co.,  Pa.,    CNT-W.)    July  8.— 

her.      Bemember    that    a    bright    light  j^^g    ^„    ^^^    ^^^    unpleasant.     Fair 

always  irritates  a  sore  eye.  weather   now.     Live   stock    doing   well 

Iniured   Neck.— I   have    a   four-year-  and    prices    high.     Crops    not    in    good 

old  iwrse   which  wl^ile  running  in   pas-  £^"n'1i^\«n    hecaiise    of    too    much    ram. 

turn    some    three    weeks    ago    became  Eggs,  30c  doz;  butter   3.oc^  lb;  chickens 

tan^Med  in  the  halter  strap  and  in-  (alive),  21e  lb;  veal  rhog-dressed),  17c; 
jured  his  neck.  The  mruscles  of  neek 
are  swollen.  I  have  nibbed  them  with 
lard  and  turpentine,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  improve.  What  can  be  done 
for  him?  J.  A.  M.,  Lakewood,  Pa,— 
Apply  one  part  tincture  iodine  and 
four    parts    camphorated    oil,    once    or 


Fancy  big  type  Improved 
Chester  White  pigs,  sired  by 
this  800  lb.  show  boar,  nnd 
from  fine  laree  bows.  PIks 
shipped  on  approval. 
C.  E.  Casael,    Hershey,  Pa. 


K«A.  P.  Chlaaa.  Bcrkahlraa.    C.  WbKcs.  Large 
ettvB  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  ptga,  bred 
BOWS,  service  boats.  CoUle  and  B«aclado0L    Grade 
Gneraaey  calTes  and  poultry. 
P.  P.  HAMILTON,  COCHBANVILLK.  PA. 


potatoes,  75e  pk;  hay,  $16  ton;  straw, 
$12  ton.  Farm  work  very  much  be- 
hind because  of  so  much  rain.  Very  lit- 
tle buckwheat  planted  yet.  General 
conditions  not  as  good  as  we  would 
lik«>— W.  J.  Pringlp. 

__.^    Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.E.")   .Tnly  10.— 

twice  a  day  I  might  sav  that  an  in-  Faniers  are  f.ncing  a  rather  serioua 
inrv  of  this  kind  is  very  often  slow  in  situation  with  wet  weather  Kams 
'!,^*t-i„r,  ,»oll  are  coming  in  greater  or  less  abundance 


SILVER    SPRING    FARM    BCRKSHIRES 

make  satSSe  d  custoniers.  A  typey  lot  of  Spring  p  Iga,  8 
S.  I  ■>  wSlold  at  S12  to  tl  5  rw.A  trimHferred.Satlsf  a<tlon 
lg;i?i^S^      Wrtti        J.  P^WINANU.   Hampton.  Pa. 

ddPHt  breeder  In  the 
state.         Pedigreed 
stock  for  sate. 
Wilmington.  Ohio.    Sec. D. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHN* 


LARQC    MRKSHIRCS  AT  HI«HWOOD 

Serrlee  boars,   bred  sows,   pies   all  ages. 
H.  C.  AH.B.  HARPESDINO.  Box  45.Dundeo.  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkthires  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

W.  8.   JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  PA. 


CHF.STKR       WHTTES 

AUaflsa 
J.  A.  BOAK. 


POLAND     CHINAS 

free.   Jersey  boBa. 

OTB  «.  NSWCAVrLB.  PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  S?.'i"J  .ft'i" 

HIDRI  TtBW  FARM.  MS.  BBTHXL. 


icaasf 

PA. 


O.I.C.&Chester  White S!JSXoT»Jf5 

boar.  Fred  Bryan  A  Son.    Star  Route.    Mansnekl.  Pa. 


OT     c*     !>;«„     Silver  strain   frr.ni   rholre  etree. 
.    1.   Kj.    rigs     Beady  to  sMp  prtaes  rraonosbte. 
BRUBAKER  BROS..  MIFFLINTOWN.  PA. 


Durocs 


SebcteeaerrleelMMrRAfanbnara    CfltewUI 

be  bred  for  Aug.  A  Sept.   SprHui  ptas  mated 

Ira.  D.  Jackaoo.       R.  10.       Van  Wert.  O. 


■  n    I   1.*      e    •        ReKltrtered     H)«h      Grade. 

Larse  Berkahirt  Stnot   rricta  re^.toDaMe.      write 

HOME  P.*RM,  CENTER  V.MXEY,  PA. 


Berkshire^  '"^*'  *"'•''"  p'""."**'!^-  .iniy.Aug.  a 


W.  J. 


Petit. — Masterpiece  h\eitr\   cheap. 
Me  CONNKLL.  OXFORD.PA. 


=Auray  Fann8= 

Ara  offering  exceptional  ^argatne  In  young 
Porebrad  Hototetn  Bull  C^vee-flOO  up. 
Crated — Delivered — Ou&i  anteedl 
Bred  from  a  Full  Uet  of  A  R.  O.  dams,  and 
sited  try  oar  KlnsLyona  Fayne,  whose  dam  la 
1^  riatv  of  tbe    World's  Record  fiO  lb.  Cow. 


Lanrty  white  and  splendid  Indlvlduaia 
WTU$tm  cMvu  aad  parMewlara  $» 

IrHmt  M.  Avery.     Mgr..    Spiwta.  N.  J. 


getting  well 

Pig  Coughs — Indigestion. — T  have  a 
pig,  about  three  months  old,  troubled 
occasionally  with  spells  of  coughing. 
While  he  has  a  fit  of  coughing,  the 
mus'les  of  flank  seem  to  jerk  eonsid- 
erablv.  What  had  I  better  give  him 
or  do  for  himf  I  also  have  an  old 
horso  which  is  thin  and  in  an  unthrifty 
Have  had  his  teeth  floated. 


condition. 

but  he  fails  to  pick  up.  H.  C.  H.,  Ox  ^^^    ^      ^^  ^  _     

ford,    Pa.— Mix    together    equal    parts  ^^^^  ^^^  growing  rapidlv  but  will  prob- 

cooking  soda,  salt,  ginger,  genti.an  and  ^^^^^  blight   if  wet   weather  continues 


— C.    M.    Drake. 


Polled  or  Naturally  Hornless 

Registered  Hototein-Frlerian  bull  calf,  bom  May  27. 
19177  More  white  than  blucH.  Mre  Is  from  oar  world  s 
4  per  cent  yearly  record  family,  whose  dam  and  grand- 
dam  made  more  than  lOOO  lb.  butter  in  a  year.  First 
etaek  for  $100  claims  htm.  „.  _^  .^  „ 
Qeo.  K.  Stevenson  A  Sons.        Clarka  Summit,  Penna. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Ettbersn.  beantifuHy  marked.  $20  eacb.  Reg.  Hol- 
stein oovs,  heifer  and  bull  ealves,  shipped  anywhere. 
P.  H.  WOOD.        BOX  A.  CORTLAND.    N.  Y. 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


of  rcgistertd  stock. 

BOB  SEEDS. 


Write  for  caulog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


H.r^Icf.»;no  Registered  4  ye;u- old  tmU   that   has 
OlStClIla  K.  u.  dMigbiera,   i  registered    ctUvei 


A. 
ctUves,  2 
registered    S-year-old   heifers;     Uao  i  Krade  .heUfrs; 
Prices    rtaht.  PLUMLY  ,   I-AHM. 

PAlRVlt:W  VILLAGE.  PENNA,  (near  Norrislown.) 


D  II    l^t^  .:»     t>ull  calf,  bom  March  3l8t, 1917. 

iveg.  rlOlSieill  L>am,  a  Oneccv,  has  Just  made 
17  1b  3  year  old  record.  Hire  Is  son  of  23  lb.  cow;  i.rlce 
rihi.  luuulrcoJ     J.   B.    WinselUiech,    Lewisourg,  i'a. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  Sr  »i^i 

of  Bcsalore  lOlOl  wlii>«<esiro  wiim  Imp.  Mii,shcrs  (i-ilore 
S572.         C.  A.  WKK.llT  *   ."^O.V,         CANn).\,   I'A. 


to     10  mo. 
l<y  a   tum 


U^l^t^^:^     i^r^\^raa    6  ReBUtered  belfers  and  7 
rlolstCm     VvalVeS    buns,    from    a    ao-lb.     sire. 

Wilkes-Barre.  l*a 


Write  for    prices  und   pedigrees. 
WALIKH  M.  cUUriLNUl-.N' 


Jersey    Calves  most    noieil    pe<il«ree»    in    the 
world.        PRED  O.  W.  BUNK.     


Fine  stock  ot  the 
tb< 
ALLL.N  lOW.N,  I'A 


Dc4latered     liolstelo     an 

■"•calves  t<   serviceable  age. 
BONNYMEAOS  FABMH, 


and  Guernsey  bulls  from 
250  animals  in  the  herd. 
R.  D.  1,    UarrUburg,  Pa. 


P.  O.  Boi  173. 


Cows,  hel fers Ac.il ve_s._prlrei1_rlght. 
Morrlstown,         Morris  Co.,     N.  J. 


Reg.  Jerseys       <  haule.s  c;  lOf^TKu 


powdered  charcoal.  Cive  your  pig  a 
tea&poonful  at  a  dose  in  feed,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Give  your  horse  one 
dram  fluid  extract  nux  vomica,  one 
ounce  tincture  gentian  and  three  drams 
Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose  in  feed  or 
drinking  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Lymphangitis.— T  have  a  horse  that  lows 
has 'a  badly  swollen  hind  kg.  He  has  Winter  wheat 
been  in  this  condition  before,  having  Spring  wheat 
had  several  att-aeks,  but  none  of  them    All    wheat    ., 

quite   so  severe.     Ills  leg  is  tender  and    Corn    ... 

painful    to   touch.     Standing   in    stable    Oats     

seems  to  make  him  worse.     This  horse    Barley     

has    done    heavy    hauling    for    several    Rye    

vear<-.     I  am  sure  he  needs  some  kidney    Wt.  potatoes 
medicine,     but     snlphur     is     the     only    Swt.  potatoes 

remedy  I  have  given  him.  .T.  S..  Dalles,    Tobacco    

Pa. — Fir.st    of    all,    bear    in    mind    that    Hay    

feeding  too  much  grain  to  idle  hors.'s  Apples 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  this  ail- 
ment. Give  him  2  drams  acot.Tte  pot- 
ash at  dose  in  either  feed  or  drinking 
water,  three  times  daily  until  his  kid- 
neys aot  freeljt.  then  give  smaller 
doses  and  not  any  more  often  thnn  is 
necessary.  His  bowels  should  !•<>  kt-pt 
open  and  grass  is  the  le.T^t  expensive 
Laxative   vou   can  furnish   him. 


U.    S.    CROP    EEPOBT.— JULY 


RejJ.   y).    1.  Vv.    ind.    Mlgtype    Prlo*'^  rp«!«innble. 
Jf>HN'.'«ON.  ASF 

Poultry 


gres  ,        _^  _  

on  an  average  of  24  hours  apart.  Dam- 1  Prize  Mood  m  u  johss^s.  ashtabula  ohiq 
age  is  done  on  such  hill  lands. as  do  not 
let  off  surplus  water  readily,  being  un- 
derlaid with  hardpan.  If  present  con- 
drticns  continue  thru  haying,  this  im- 
portant crop  will  have  to  be  cured  on 
wet  ground  and  will  be  musty.  On  a 
neighboring  farm  more  than  20  acres 
of  hay  is  laving  partially  in  cock,  par- 
tiallybnnched  with  a  rake  and  some  in 
swath.     Some  of  this  is  alfalfa.     Pota 


The  "MOHEGANITE"  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

"3  HENS  IN  1" 

trora  trapneste<l  rvnoestry   recorrtlnii  ISO  to  250 
•Kgs  In  pallet  year.    Pound   Pullets  90c  and  $1. 
YnrllnKS  S2  to  $2.50. 
MoheAan  Farm,  Box  M,  PaekakiO,  N.  T. 


The  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  on  condition  of  farm  crops 
for  .Tuly  1,  this  year  and  last  as   fol- 


7-1.9 
8:t.6 

78.9 
81.1 
89.4 
85.4 
79.4 
90.1 
81.9 
86.8 
84.3 
64.0 


7.5.7 

14.6     13.9 

89.0 

14.5       8.8 

79.9 

12.1      15.4 

82.0 

24.4     26.0 

86.. -^ 

30.1     31.7 

87.9 

23.6     26.5 

37.0 

15.3     16..-. 

97.8 

80.4     98.3 

90.4 

91.7     9.5.4 

87.6 

815  lb  789.6 

93.5 

1.5  t  1.53 

68.1 

so  .1 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns   7^i^r]^^rr'SSi;c 

liytTs  Bree<1in«  stork  for  sale.  I  l-i  lb.  r<ck«eti 
Irbra  iTiiKincd  h|«li  reconl  sire*.  Jl.-'.'i  each.  fl»e  or 
mope  *l  each.  Th*«  cockerels  will  ctist  }oii$10next 
«:i«TB.     Order  from  aJv.  IVYWOOl)     I'OLLTRY 

FARM.       Hox  71  A.        Avoodale,     Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


uo.ooo  Chicks  Sold  S';^rdVrT;  ^^ 

season.  Our  cMcks  are  all  enaaaed.  We  thank  all  our 
cust'joipr*  for  their  pitron*  ce.  Will  have  a  rapnoity  of 
2.'>*).0.)  I  chicks  for  KMS.  D.  W.  GOOUI.INO.  ITop. 
KEYSrO.NE   HATCHKRY.  RICHFIELn.  PA. 


r>.  y^.   »>  iiiie  i^iejiiioru  hatching  ««ts,  I'.'io pur 


Peaches     55.2     , 

The  above  condition  indicates  total 
yields  as  follows,  compared  with  last 
year's  harvest: 

Winter     wheat   402.O0O.nO0     482.000,000 
SpriuL'     wheat    276.00.1.000      158,000,000 


strain.      Lons  deep  b«lle» 

reil  l>p-over   combs. 

A.   a.   t.HAV  EH.  R.  D.  2 


yellow  legs  A  beaks  A  large 
REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

Rouen,   and  Runner,   '• 
Aldbam   Poultry  Farm, 


15c  each,  S13  per  100  Silrer. 
White  and  Columbian  Wyan. 
dottes,  S.  C.  Red,  Durkitaiga. 
2t  each,  $20  pel    100 

R.  ^.        PtineDlXTUle.   Pa. 


The  Busineas  Farmer'.s  Hen  ^'t'^fn^ 

winter  layers.  Trapnejited  Whtte  Orplnirton  e(:cs,ohlck« 
and  sfo«'k.  Hnn'htt.  vftlues  and  wju.ve  rtesi  (fiiarsintceri. 
STEVEN.'^  RKLIABI.K  VARIM.   B'>»    P.  Lyon."*.  N .  Y 


White   I.e«horn!i.   s*        B.irre  I 
Rvkt  and   R    I    Reds,    tUt.OO 
p<T  100.        Clrciilnr? 
E.  R.  Ht^lMER  A  CO  .  R.  I>.  Y.,  Frenchtown.  N.J. 


CHICKS 


ro,.korel  S.nle  "  '' 


White  I,<M;nom^  at  Sl.Ci 
nc'i.  The  larfte  kind.  Miirrh 
h»tr>K>'l  re  Illy  for  slii'imcnt  now.  order  from  .kIv 
<;LV  f.  ZCNTZ  H     Ml.         FIXKSBl  Kl      Mil 


All  wheat 
Corn  . . . 
Oats     .  .  . 

Rarlev    

Hye  ." 

Wh.  potatoes 
Swt.  potatoes 


640.000,000 


vi  -sj  Pi't-hred  Rork^ 


67s,ooo.noo .,,  .   „  ^ 

3,124,000,000  2/.s:r,ooo,(ioo  <'"."jo;; 

l,'45:'..'o()0.000  1.252.000.000 

'214.000.000  1  SI, 000. 000  i 

56.100,000   47,400.000 

452.000,000   2S5,00O,0O0 

S2.200,onO        71 .000,000 

Tobacco,  lb3.  .1.215looo]ooo  1.151.000,000 

Hay,  tons 103,000,000     110,000,000 


Wv:in<'i'tte?» 

Al!« 

II  11(1 '•!<.  o-imifton^  <'Tn'iln"<      '<'>  >«vim 
S.  K.  MOHll.  COOPKH-^nt'ItC..   PA 


F<  13  SI 

iJIlXS  l<e(lj.  n  I'li'iMfCT.  Lechom^    l  •  v;irlp»l<». 


KandhsaTT 
L  VTOTTO. 


Holstein  bull  calves  from  s  ton  show  bull 

milMnR  dams.      Best  hmedlng.         Writ* 

CARLiaLK. PENNA. 

a  „■ 1  • jrounR  A  R.  eows.  bull  and  heifer  calvei 

Ayrsnires  Beetblood  lines,  reasonsble  iirlce.s     In- 
gpMtloa  tDTltwl.  Robert  Tanplatoa  *  Sod,  Ulster.  Pa. 


Kicking  Mare.  —  My  eight-year-old 
mare  will  kick,  squeal  and  s.piat  when- 
ever a  person  approaches  her  I  have 
put  lopes  on  her.  thrown  her  down  and 
firoi'    off    gun,    thinking    it    miirht    cure 

her   of    this    tickli.sh,    nasty    h.ahit.    but  

it   had    no   lasting   effect.      Have    doped  ^  ,     t 

her   with    bromide    of   potash,   but    this        Estimates    of    the    number    "f     fan^ 

is  expensive      1  bred  her  ten  davs  ago   tractors    in    actual    use    in    the    initerli  , 

whlrh   seems   to   have   made   her   worse.    States  show  Hlinois  leading  with  3,202.  | 

J  Y  D  Loysville,  Pa.— Either  have  Kansas  is  second  with  2,287,  followed  "m  r 
her  spayed  or  work  her  in  hopples,  closely  bv  Texas,  Iowa,  and  North  Da-  I  yi 
man    as    trainers    use    on    trotters    and   kota  with  over  2.000  m  each  case.  New    -^    * 


S.  C.  White  T.pehorn<  £.',''.;,,',:'  '^ '"*''"'-' 


rrlbinc  our  m  •■  i'n;r  for  thin  «pip-n. 
Hlilrl  view  1-  irm.  Ho\  17 


■•  eni.-l'^i:  ile«- 
Fertllltv  tt'i-  f  iifoe,!. 
Ml.    Bot'irl.    !">. 


Golden  or  Silver  Campines  »;-;, 

(ruarantfcl.  I    R.  TANGKR 


SO  ri-c-'  for 

1  fcr- 

ecrt 

York  Sprlnro.  Pa. 


Chick? 


fundw!  for  (}(*  '1    ^trk^i       'M-vnl  i-    fr^f*. 
W.   A.   LArvrn.    MrAtlMervlllP.  Pa. 


ntm-MtriimmiiwMiiitmiHtTiiiillimiimwiiBi*niwini 


iiliiiiiini 
tiittii 


SU6D    as   trainers    ,  .       .  .    , 

pacers  and^ahe  will  be  more  safe.    It  York  ranks  twelfth  with  1,210. 


ention     Pennsylvania   Farmer 
when  writing  to  adverti.sers. 


tiiiMiitt<iiititttiiUMiMiiiiiitltiiHntniiiMiiiiHinMMi»uitiiiiinHui*iiMMiiitMiiii<i>tii 
NmmiWIMItHltMlllinUIHMIIIMIMIHIIHtlKlifllUMMniltllltimHinitlDIMNtHMItnmi 


N.  J.  Expt.  Sta.XU>rar^. 


MakoYow  CompleteTlre  Equipment 


How  About  That  Spare  Ritn 
On  Your  Neiv  Car? 


BEGIN  right  now  by  getting  a  Fisk  for  your  spare 
rim.  Thousands  of  today's  users  of  complete  Fisk 
equipment  began  years  ago  with  the  purchase  of  a 
single  tire.  Experience  proved  to  them  that  Fisk  is  the 
best  dollar- for- dollar  tire  value  on  the  market  —  and 
the  stcindard  of  Fisk  Quality  is  higher  today  than  ever. 
Get  at  the  bottom  of  the  tire  question  —  learn  that 
**  when  you  pay  more  than  Fisl^  Prices  you  pay  for  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist. 

The  Meaning  of  Fisk  Tire  Service 


A  special  feature  of  Fisk  Tire  Value  is  the 
"policy  of  Free  Service  through  Fisk  Branches 
in  more  than  123  principal  cities  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  Fisk  Branches  in 
your  State,  where  your  home  dealer  buys 
direct  and  is  always  sure  of  promptest  atten« 


tion  to  your  wants.  And  when  the  Branch 
is  convenient  you  can  go  there  any  time, 
whether  you  use  Fi$k  Tires  or  not,  and  make  use 
of  the  only  uniform  and  complete  Free  Tire 
Service  in  the  country.  No  charge  at  any 
time  except  for  supplies  and  actual  repairs. 


Take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
Fis^  Service,  Fisk  Organization,  Fisk  Methods  and 
Fisk  Products.  If  you  do  not  find  a  Fisk  Branch 
in  the  partial  list  below  that  is  convenient  to  where 
you  live,  write  for  complete  list — there  may  be  one 
nearer  you. 
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Preparing  For  a  Bumper  Wheat  Crop 

Factors  in  Seeding  ThatJVill  Count  Heavily  in  Next  Year's  Important  Harvest 


Tliere  are  quite  a  number  of  factors  that  enter 
into  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  some  of  whioih 
are  vastly  more  important  than  many  farmers  seem 
to  realize.     Probably  the  most  important  factor,  and 


By    H.  M.  ANDERSON 

f  York  County,  Penna. 


that  a  roller  has  any  place  in  a  potato  field;  it  should 
be  used  with  discretion  in  a  eorn  field,  but  the  whea* 
(field  cannot  well  ba  rolled  too  much.  It  must  be 
well  compacted  or  it  must  be  well  supplied  with  mois- 


the  one  in  which  there  seems  to  be  wide  diversity  of  couple  of  weeks  by  capillary  action  or  the  natural  ture  by  repeated  soaking  rains  all  fall  in  order  that 

upinion,  is  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed.     In  our  rise  of  water  from  the  subsoil,  and  rain  is  not  nee-  wheat  may  do  its  best.     For  this  reason  we  usually 

<i  ction  of  the  country  this  used  to  be  a  much  more  essary  to  put  the  ground  in  shape  to  plow.    In  fact,  find  it  practical  not  to  plow  the  ground  for  wheat 

simple   matter   than   it    is   today.     Our   farmers   all  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  rains  after  the  ground  after  crops  such  as  late  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  to- 

iiracticed  a  five-year  rotation  in  which  most  of  the  is  plowed  so  I  could  get  the  ground  worked   up  in  bacco  and  soy  beans,  for  there  is  not  time  enough  to 

corn  ground  was  seeded    to  oats.  The  oats  were  cut  good  condition  and  the  moisture  channels  established  thoroly   prepare    and    compact    it    and   get    capillary 

in  July,  giving  two  months  or  more  in  which  to  plow  in  the  subsoil.     This  is  not  theory.     I  have  proved  action  started  thru  it  in  time  to  seed  to  wheat. 


and  prepare  the  seed-bed  for 
wheat.  And  let  me  say  right 
here,  two  months  is  not  much 
too  long  in  a  dry  season  if  one 
is  to  have  the  best  possible  seed- 
bod.  But  today  we  are  up 
against^  a  very  different  propo- 
sition and  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage yields  have  been  main- 
tained and  even  increased 
]irovea  conclusively  that  better 
methods  have  been  adopted 
along  some  other  lines  and  that 
better  farming  is  being  done. 

Today  most  of  us  are  grow- 
ing a  considerable  acreage  of 
jiotatoes,  a  few  acres  of  toma- 
toes, some  soy  beans,  sweet  corn 
or  tobacco  and  more  or  less  field 
corn,  on  the  ground  that  for- 
Diorly  was  farmed  in  oats.  The 
rosult  is  tbfit  there  is  very  little 
time  to  prepare  for  wheat  after 
these  crops  are  taken  off,  and 
the  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
has  usually  been   seriously   de 


In  such  cases,  the  disk-har- 
row, set  not  to  cut  too  deep  and 
run  until  the  upper  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil  is  thoroly 
worked  up,  makes  a  splendid 
seed-bed.  This  ground  should 
then  be  harrowed  lightly  with 
a  spring  tooth  harrow  or  a 
smoothing  harrow  and  rolled 
with  a  wrighted  roller,  probably 
a  couple  of  times.  It  will  then 
be  in  much  better  condition  for 
fall  growth  than  if  it  had  been 
plowed;  particularly  if  the  fall 
should  be  fairly  dry.  I  prefer 
cutting  up  tomato  vines  and 
corn  stalks  and  letting  them  lie 
on  the  surface  as  a  mulch  rath- 
er than  hauling  them  off,  as  is 
so  often  done.  It  is  much 
easier  done  and  really  helps  to 
hold  moisture  in  the  surface 
soil. 

The  man  with  late  matur- 
ing crops  on  his  land  intended 
for   wheat    is,   of    course,    at    a 
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A  ROLLER  AND  PULVERIZING  INSTRUMENT  THAT  DOES  GOOD  WORK. 

pleted  by  the  growing  crop  and  by  evaporation.  Thus    it  repeatedly  in  my  own  farm  practice  and  know  that    disadvantage.     He  should  get  them  off  just  as  soon 
it  takes  very   careful   work    to   get  a   good    healthy    it  is  best.  as  possible,  get  his  seed-bed  worked  up  just  as  soon 

stand  of  wheat.  To  grow  well,  wheat  absolutely  demands  a  well-    and   just    as    fine    as    possible,   and   have    it    thoroly 

To  get  an  ideal  seedbed  for  wheat  we  should  prepared,  well-compacted  seed-bed.  I  do  not  believe  compacted  with  just  enough  loose  earth  on  the  sur- 
plow  early,  harrow  and  roll 
thoroly  and  then  harrow  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work  in 
after  all  rains;  this  to  build  up 
the  moisture  content  of  the  soil. 
It  is  possible  to  accumulate  a 
groat  deal  of  moisture  in  this 
\vay  even  during  very  dry  sea- 
sous,  and  wheat  seeded  under 
■these  conditions  almost  invari- 
ably finds  plenty  of  moisture 
I'resont  to  grow  well  even  if  the 
^voather  is  dry  both  before  and 
after  seeding.  I  would  guaran- 
tee to  produce  a  good  moist 
soed-bed  the  dryost  reason  that 
I  ever  saw  if  I  had  all  of 
August  and  September  to  do  it 
in,  but  I  would  not  let  it  lie 
and  bake  for  a  month  or  so 
whib  I  was  waiting  for  a  rain 
to  make  it  moist  enough  to 
plow. 

Wheat,  oat  or  hay  stubble 
t'lat  is  well  disked  soon  after 
the  crop  comes  off  will  accumu- 
late    enough      moisture     in     a 
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«-I6  TRACTOR  ON  2  DOUBLE  CUTAWAY  HARROWS.  A.  D.  RUSSELL  FARM  MERCER  CO..  N.  J 


face  to  cover  all  the  grain. 
Then  the  probability  is  that_he 
will  grow  a  much  better  crop 
of  wheat  than  the  man  who  had 
all  fall  to  prepare  his  seed-bed 
but  who  waited  a  month  or 
more  for  a  rain  to  make  it  fit 
to  plow.  Too  often  the  latter 
lets  the  ground  lie  and  bake 
after  rains  instead  of  harrow- 
ing as  soon  as  it  is  fit  to  har- 
row. 

Clean  The  Seed 
Another  important  factor 
in  growing  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  is  the  seed  that  you  sow. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  vari- 
eties at  all.  Certain  varieties 
seem  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  certain  soils  and 
climates,  probably  thru  being 
acclimated  there,  and  almost 
every  one  has  or  knows  where 
he  can  get  a  good  variety  of 
wheat.  But  I  do  want  to  criti- 
cise the  man  who  will  go  to  his 
bin  and  take  out  wheat  for  seed 
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PennspWamia  Farmer 


•IbI^  28,  1917. 
W«  should   apply  the  resk  of  the  nitrogen  in  a 


without    fanninff    it     and    fannlne    U    qnite    hard.  Fertilizing  ingrediontf  ar«  now  up  about  50  _  ^           .     ,            ^-    , 

ltllTthlt«c^farn.or,L^^  eeat  above  the  «prin«  prices  aad  freight  rates  are  ap  ..re    ,l«wly    .oinblo    forn.   .ueh    a*    tank^e,    drxed 

whoat    but' how  do  they  da  it?     The  majority  simply  and  freight  service  uncertain.     Bat  I  am   3ure   that  blood  or  fish  scrap  for  th^  npnag  growth. 

rake  out    he  chaff  and  scr.eaing.,  and  probably  not  it   would  bo  false  economy  to  decrease  the  applies-  Of  late  yea«  I  ha.,  bee.  applyong  considerable 

tlof     h      scroonin,.      Tho.e  Lme    farmer,    would  tion  of  fertilizers  at  this  time.     We  should  bear  in  of  the  farm  manure  io  the  later  Wed  wheat  duru.g 

Z  think  of  g6lng  fo  a  bin  of  com  and  sorting  out  mind  the  fact   that  wheat  has  been  selling  at  more  the  wiater  months  when  the  ground  ^  bare  and  fro^- 

sL          it   for   seed    and   then   planting   bi,   grains  than    double     the    normal    price,    the    next    twelve  en,  and  I  think  it  one  of  the  very  b.st  places  that 

ami    little    .^r.ins    of    corn.      They    know    that    they  months  will  probably  establish  a  now  high  record  and  manure  can  be  apphed.  Such  *n  application  mater^l- 

woul.     ln,w   an    uneven    crop   of    corn    if   they    did.  even  the  crop  that  we  plant  this  fall  should  bring  at  ly  improves  the  wheat,  makes  a  much  more  favorable 

hfv     fouml  tit  ver;  thoro  cleaning  an.l'grad-  least  double  the  normal  price.     Fertilizers  have  not  seed-bed  for  the  clover  and  i.  really  worth  as  much 

in.     f  the   seed  wheat   wiU  increase   the  acre   yield  doubled    in   pn.e   yet,   so,   relatively    speaking,   such  in  the  way  of  a  mulch   during  the  ensuing  year  as 

sor..r.l  bushels,  an.l  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  paying  forms    of  fertility   as   are   stiU  obtaiaable  are   com-  in  the  fertility  th_a_t  it  contains. 

jobs  that  I  do  on  my  farm.     I  use  a  screen  that  will  paratively   cheap.     Of   course    commercial   potash   i3 


Time   of   Seeding 

The  time  of  seeding  is  another  important  mat- 


ut    thA   TnP<1inm    ami    small   sized    grains    thru    with  out  of  the  question  but  there  is  lots  of  latent  potash 

he    c  ee^  n       and  setTh     f.:     so  That  a  hard  bla^  in  mo^  soils  that  can  be  made  available  by  intensive  ter,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down   any  hard  and 

of  Jnd  wilf  .arry  the  liH.tor  grains  over  with  the  cultivation  and  the  plowing  down  of  vegetable  niart-  fast  rules.    Seeding  is  an  individual  problem  m  wkich 

LiW       I  let  I  ,.40  bushels  of  really  good  seed  ter.     Lime  also  liberates  some  of  the  potash  m  the  o.e  must  be  guided  by  the  weather,  the  help  avail- 

Tut    of   ab!n,T  10     bulls    of    wheat;    the    other    60  sni,  and,  speaking  relatively,  lime  is  cheap  now  and  able,  the  condition   of   the   seed  bed,  etc.     Speaking 

bl  iVo       on  se,  Ire    sold    with    the    rest    of    the  if    the    labor    to    apply   it    is    at    all    obtainable    this  .cnoral.v   I   would   not    seed   here   in   southern   York 

Dusiuis    "I    <.>-ui  I,  County  before  September  25  to 


crop    for    milling    purjxises. 

T  find  that  this  method  of 
cleaning  the  seed  has  a  cumula- 
tive effect;  that  is,  tho  grain 
and  the  yield  get  larger  year 
by  year,  and  I  do  not  think  one 
can  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
its  importance.  We  all  know, 
but  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  like  begets  like  and  a 
big  grain  of  wheat  will  grow 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  big 
grains  than  a  small  one,  and  it 
does  not  take  nearly  so  many 
of  thorn  to  make  a  bushel. 

Wheat  is  a  self-pollen izing 
plant  and  it  is  not  practical  for 
the  farmer  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  cross  ptdlenizing  or 
hybridizing.  That  is  too  com- 
plicated anyhow.  But  if  one 
wants  to  get  a  uniform  article 
of  a  certain  type,  it  is  not  very 
much  trouble  to  pick  heads  true 
to  that  typo  and  jdant  in  a 
small  seed  plot.  The  average 
man   will  not  go  to  the   trouble 


A  3-10  TRACTOR  ON  WIDE  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 


ptembei 

28  on  aceeunt  of  the  Hessian 
fly;  but  I  would  seed  just  as 
soon  as  possible  after  that  if 
the  seed  bed  is  properly  pre- 
pared. Of  course  this  date 
would  vary  with  latitude  and 
altitude  and  probably  with  the 
lay  of  the  land — whether  warm 
or  cold  exposure. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say 
that  this  is  a  season  that  tho 
practical,  level-headed  farmer 
is  going  to  prepare  the  very 
best  seed-bed  that  his  condi- 
tions will  allow.  He  is  going  to 
use  tho  heaviest,  plumpest  seed 
wheat  that  he  can  get.  He  is 
going  to  fertilize  heavily  in 
spite  of  high  prices  and  make 
every  effort  possible  to  grow  a 
bumper  crop.  For,  whether  he 
looks  at  it  from  a  practical  or 
a  patriotic  point  of  view,  it  is 
desirable  to  grow  just  as  much 
wheat  as  he  possibly  can.  When 
we  realize  the  great  need  of  the 
nation  and  her   allies  and  that 


bLne^'hfm^but  trero  is  "no  excuse  for  the  man  who  would  certainly  be  a  good  time  to  Umo  soils  that  the  feeding  of  afl  the  allied  armies  devolveg  largely 
Plants  small  li-ht  seed  wheat  and  there  should  be  bave  not  been  limed  recently  or  that  are  not  grow-  on  us,  if  we  are  not  to  finish  this  war  single  handed 
no  sympathy'  fo;  him  when  he  harvests  a  light  crop,    ing  good  crops  of  clover.  _         a  few   years   hence,  I   am   sure   that    the   American 

The   amount   of   seed   necessary  depends   largely  Dissolved    rock    is    probably   the    most    practical    farmer  will  rise  equal  to  tho  situation. 

"     "  ^^-  -=  (Note. — It   may  not  be   out  of  plaae  in  «onnec- 

farmers 


Fertilizers  n'i"^l»  "»"''<'  rapidly  than  any  other  form  of  nitrogen  ful    varieties    of   wheat    for   seed.      Wonderfully   itt- 

Perhaps  the  next  mo<t   importaat   factor  is  fer-  and  if  we  can  get  a  good  healthy  growth  in  the  fall  genious    stories    have    been    coijcocted    telling    how 

tiU/ation.      T    find   that    I    cannot    grow    even    fairly  and  get  the  ground  well  covered  before  winter  sots  a  n^w  variety  originated,  where   it  was  discovered, 

of  commercial  in  we  have   the  situation   well  in  hand.  etc.,  and  claiming  yields  of  two,  three,  or  four  times 


good  crops  of  wheat  witliout  the  use 
fertilizers.  Not  that  I  have  ever 
tried  to  do  so,  but  I  sometimes  see 
where  one  end  of  the  fertilizer  box 
got  empty  near  the  end  of  the  return 
trip,  and  it  surely  loojis  ns  tho  money 
spent  for  fertilizer  was  money  well 
invested.  It  has  been  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  got  wh^t  you  want  hi  the  way 
of  fertilizers  for  the  past  two  years, 
but  it  is  now  a  problem  to  get  any- 
thiiiif   at   fiJl   in   tlut   line. 
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those  of  kuewn  varietii>s.  Last  year 
the  goveramcut  published  caution^ 
concerning  wheat  fakes,  having  tried 
out  many  of  them  and  checked  up 
otliers,  only  to  find  that  most  of  theao 
claims  were  highly  exaggerated,  and 
in  many  instances  the  varieties  were 
not  so  good  as  the  wheat  already 
grown  in  the  noighborh()od.  Exhorbi- 
tant  prioes  are  usually  charged  for  tho 
seed. — Editors.) 
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THE  COUNTY  FAIR-I      By  Fair  Goer 


!f 


The  agriaultural  fair,  or  tho  County  Fair,  as 
conducted  today  is  primarily  to  make  money.  The 
wider  the  fair  is  advertised  and  the  more  attrac- 
tions it  can  offer,  the  larger  tho  attendance  and 
consequ«ntly  tho  bettor  financial  gains.  No"  mat- 
tor  what  kind  of  exliiJ)its  the  fair  ground  contains, 
if  the  peoide  come  and  the  gate  receipts  are  more 
tiian  the  dinbursaments  "Tho  Oreat  County  Fair" 
is  a  SBceess;  or  at  least  it  is  so  in  the  minds  of 
many  fair  associationsk  We  often  hear  Ihe  comment 
by  some  member  of  a  fair  association  whose  fair  is 
on  the  "downward  road",  "The  farmers  don't  seem 
to  take  the  interest  in  the  fair  they  used  to".  The 
answer  is  that  "you  can  humbug  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  you  can't  humbug  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

The  poor  attractions,  poor  exhibits,  low  prizes, 
low  shows,  will  surely  react  to  put  the  fair  out  of 
business. 

Let  us  discuas  in  simple  language  tho  County 
Fair  as  we  find  it  today.  I>et  us  handle  without 
gloves  some  of  the  things  we  know  to  be  true  about 


our  fairs.  Let  us  treat  in  all  honesty  this  insti- 
tution which  should  be  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culture of  Pennsylvania;  but  which  now  is  a  menace 
to  good  farming,  to  morals,  to  sobriety  and  to  hon- 
esty. 

What  It  Is  Now 

Too  many  of  our  fair  assmnations  have  catered 
to  the  careless  crowd;  the  crowd  that  is  attracted 
only  with  the  more  rude  things,  the  immoral  show, 
the  dancing  girls,  etc.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
ijonc  home  disgusted  with  the  midway  features  and 
the  type  of  show  fnnnd  on  many  nt  our  fair  grounds. 

.lust  imagine  a  young  farmer  with  his  wife  and 
little  girl  walking  down  the  midway  of  a  County 
Fair.  On  one  side  is  a  stand  with  a  paddle  wheel 
for  selling  or  chancing  off  watchea.  Next  to  this 
booth  is  a  stand  where  boys  are  shooting  at  cigarette 
boxes  with  an  air  rifle.  On  the  other  side,  flaunting 
her  colors  of  red,  is  an  old  woman  who  will  tell  your 
fortune  for  a  dime  or  ruin  your  morals  for  a  larger 
price.  Boyond  this  booth  with  its  flaming  colors  is 
a  tent  with  beautiful  colors  of  gold  and  red.     Upon 


a  stage  in  front  arc  three  or  four  half -dressed  girls, 
who,  with  their  aotions,  songs  and  seductive  glancee 
shock  the  sensibilities  or  degrade  the  morals  of 
those  who  pass.  They  attract  the  weak,  the  un- 
sophisticated and  the  drunk. 

The   "faker"   who   plies  his   trade,   unmolested 
by  ofTieera  of  the  law,  sells  novelties  which  cost  Ave 
cents  for  two  or  three  times  their  value.     He  pray-< 
upon  the  country  boy  or  girl,  selling  if  he  can,  shor* 
•'hanging  when  he  can,  picking  pockets  or  deliberate 
ly    robbing    if    opportunity    offers.      He    is    an    undo 
sirable    citizen    at    all    times    and    particularly    so   a 
fair  time. 

The  Racing 

Every  man  loves  a  good  hor-se.  Every  human 
being  with  red  blood  enjoys  .  a  race;  let  the  best 
horse  win.  But  docs  he  win*  The  poor  horse  is 
often  doped.  The  jockey  contrives  to  foul  the  good 
horse  that  should  win.  Every  trick  of  the  race 
track  is  practiced,  and  the  best  horse  does  not  al- 
ways win.  And  the  larger  the  prizes  the  more  like- 
lihood of  jockeying. 


;#^.4I 
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Inferior  Exhibits 
Many  of  our  fair  grounds  do  not  have  A  good 
ixhibit  building  and  eousequently  most  of  the  ex- 
iiibits  are  not  of  the  best  grade.  Exhibits  of  the 
largest  potatoes  are  not  desirable.  Immature  corn 
iudged  on  size  alone  and  the  large  loose  head  of 
cabbage  means  little.  In  fact,  the  exhibits  do  not 
usually  show  or  even  iudicat-e  the  type  of  agricul- 
ture to   be   found  in  the  county. 

Many  fairs  still  otl'er  prizes  for  scrub  cattle  and 
the  judge   is   forced   to   issue    first,   second   and   third 
j  rizes  even  if  the  animals  are  such  poor  individuals 
that  they  would  be  unprofitable  on  the  farm.     Some 
(if   our   fair   associations   should   be   ashamed   to   look 
r  good  cow  in  the  face  after  they  have  awarded  a 
Idue   ribbon   to    a  cow   that    will   never  pay   for   her 
feed,  let   alone  pay   her    owner  for  his  labor.     Nor 
should  they  bo  allowed  to  associate  with  a  purebred 
liog  after  they  have  classed  as  a  purebred  Berkshire 
a    hog    with    a    long    snout,   swayed    back,    drooping 
ears,  light  ham  and  long  neck.     But  still  they  do  it. 
One    serious    drawback    to    good    fairs    is    small 
prizes,   and   to   go   a  step   farther,  some   associations 
award  but  never  pay  the  prize  money.     One  breeder 
of  cattle  in  Pennsylvania  was  awarded  prize  money 
I  ut  never  received  his  check,  consequently  he  never 
shows   his   cattle   on   this   fair  ground 
even  tho  it  is  within  two  miles  of  his 
farm. 

Local  Judges 
A  local  man  is  often  selected  as 
iiirlge.  Some  of  these  men  are  good 
judges  but  they  work  under  difticul- 
tios  at  their  local  fairs.  The  local 
man  may  be  related  to  some  exhiW 
t  >rs  and  his  placing  is  always  ques- 
tioned. Many  times  he  is  not  a  good 
judge  of  cattle  or  products.  A  large 
fair  had  this  trouble  last  year  and 
it  will  likely  lose  a  number  of  exhibi- 
tors for  some  years  to  come.  If  an 
( .\hibitor  sees  a  decision  given  to  one 
man  when  it  is  evident  to  all  that  it 
vhould  be  given  to  another,  tliis  ex- 
hibitor, even  tho  he  may  profit  by  the 
tlecision,  will  avoid  this  fair  in  the 
future. 

The  Drmik 
A  number  of  fairs  still  allow  a 
liar  upon  the  grounds,  over  which  is  sold  the  vilest 
kind  of  drinks.  It  is  hardly  safe  for  a  woman  or 
}.'irl  on  such  grounds  .after  4  1'.  M.  on  tho  "big  day" 
(1  the  last  day.  Otticers  of  the  law  are  lax.  Small 
concession  men  bring  on  large  trunks.  The  couces- 
.sion  man  was  perhaps  a  former  police  officer,  so 
they  do  not  watch  him  and  he  sells  it.  The  fair 
ground  is  located  with  a  gate  near  a  hotel;  they 
{;ive  return  cheeks  and  tht>se  who  will  bring  it  in 
by  tho  bottle. 

Dining  Facilities 
There  are  very  few  fairs  where  even  a  fair  din- 
',or  can  be  jjurchased,  or  even  dean  sandwiches.  The 
everlasting  "hot  dog"  cooked  three  times  or  not 
at  all,  fried  in  grease,  salted  with  sand,  dirt  and 
1.1th,  are  ever  present.  Only  within  the  last  two 
Mars  has  fruit  been  offered  for  sale  upon  any  num- 
ler  of  our  small  fair  grounds.  Even  the  local  churches 
liave  left  the  fair,  disgusted  with  tho  dirt  they  get  in 
their  cooking.  If  it  were  all  sand  and  it  got  in  their 
^^  stems  properly  they  would  erect  permanent  stands 
;  i.d  serve  good  clean  food,  home  baked  pies,  fried 
(^hickcii  and  good  clean  lemtuiade. 
Comfort  Stations 
After  all  the  fair  buiMings  are  built,  after  the 
fence  around  the  grounds  is  completed,  the  remain- 
ing lumber  is  used  to  build  two  toilets,  and  they  are 
jilaced  in  the  most  inaccessible  places  on  the  grounds. 
They   are   tho    last    things   built,   and   tho    last    to   be 

lepaircd. 

In  fairness  to  tho  Ponnsylvauia  fairs  we  should 
say  most  all  have  some  good  points  and  all  have 
many  bad  ones.  In  another  article  I  hope  to  show 
what  the  Cyunty  Fair  should  be  like  and  how  thia 
can  be  a>complishod. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

BY  THE  WAY 


One   of   the    first    commercial 
materials  to  bo  purchased  by 
farmers    and    applied    to    the 
soil     was     gypsum,     or     land 
plaster.     Gypsum   is  sulphate 
of  lime  in   combination   with 
water.     It  contains  about  3.7 
percent  of  lime,  46  percent  of 
sulphuric    acid    and    21     per- 
cent of  water.  When  it  i?  burned  and  the  water  driv- 
en off,  plaster  of  Paris  is  formed.  It  is  in  the  unburn- 
cd  form  that  it  is  used  as  a  "fertilizer".  Its  action 
is  not  fully  understood  by  soil  students,  but  it  does 
aid   in   getting   a  stand    of   clover. 


Thirty  and  more  years  ago  it  was  common,  es- 
pecially in  non-limeartone  soils,  to  "plaster"  the 
corn  and  potatoes.  This  was  usually  done  after 
they  were  up  by  dropping  it  on  top  of  the  hill, 
usually  about  a  handful  to  three  or  four  hills.  The 
cliicken  manure  was  generally  saved  for  this  pur- 
pose and  was  dried  and  mixed  with  the  plaster.  That 
it  did  some  good  was  proved  by  the  fact  that   rows 
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— ^many  erroneouely  tninking  they  may  omit  lime  if 
other  things  are  supplied  generously. 

As  long  as  farmera  could  purchase  nitrogen  in 
nitrate  of  soda  at  $35  to  $40  i)er  ton,  many  were 
careless  about  co-operating  with  Nature  in  the  mat- 
ter of  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Since  its  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  good,  it  may  be  that  the  stop- 
page of  the  trade  in  nitrate  will  induce  some  ot 
these  careless  ones  to  adopt  a  few  of  the  rules  found 
in  Nature's  book  and  apply  them.  One  of  these 
rules  is: 

Add  to  the  soil  in  right  proportions  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Lime  to  make  the  soil  sweet,  or  at  least 
neutral;  (2)  seed  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as 
clover,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  etc;  (3)  inoculating 
bacteria  of  the  kind  suited  to  the  plant. 

The  application  of  this  rule  will  bring  the  de- 
sired answer,  viz:  Nitrogen  stored  in  the  soil  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  Try  it,  but  do  not  neglect  to 
use  all  three  of  the  parts. 


^r^»*^*-  ■        jtA: 
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WHERE  SEED  TIME  AND  HARVEST  HAS  NOT  FAILED 

left  untreated  did  not  grow  as  well.  The  probable 
effect  of  tho  jilastcr  was  to  make  available  some  of 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  and 
hence,  like  lime,  docs  not  act  as  a  fertilizer  in  the 
true  sense. 

For  the  same  reason  it  aided  tho  growth  of 
clover.  The  writer  remoinbers  a  striking  example 
of  its  effect  in  this  way  while  a  boy  at  home.  The 
farm  was  not  limestone  land  and  it  was  impossible 
to  grow  any  clover  to  sj'oak  of.  A  hillsid-  across 
from  tho  house  was  planted  to  corn  and  "plas- 
tered" after  it  was  up.  The  com  was  fcdlowed  by 
oats  uiid  sown  to  grass  and  clover.  Every  spot 
where  a  hill  of  corn  grew  two  years  before  could  bo 
located  by  a  little  bunch  of  clover — the  only  clover 
in  the  field.  The  balance  was  only  natural  grass, 
or  "dog  hair",  as  we  called  it.  It  was  probably  the 
liberation  of  potash  that  enabled  tho  clover  to 
grow.  Afterwards,  when  the  field  was  lime  1,  clover 
;rrew   rank. 


Even    with    the    universal    application    of    this 
rule,    there    is    need    of    soluble    nitrogen    at    a    fair 
price,   and   even   the  best   and   most   careful   farmers 
will    welcome   a   return   of   normal   conditions   in    the 
fertilizer  trade.     In  the  meantime  let 
farmers,    by    the    aid    of    leguminous 
stubble    and    cover   crops    and    the  ju- 
dicious eare  and  use  of  manure,  seek 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  ntmost   of 
the  methods  Nature  has  provided  for 
maintaining  the   fertility.      While   her 
motiiods   are    a   little   too   slow  to   en- 
able   the    farmer   to    bring    up   a   run- 
down  soil   and  at  the  same   time  pro- 
vide   a    living    and    expenses    fcv    the 
farmer    and    his    family    without    the 
help    of    other    agencies,   yet    he    who 
dares  to  neglect  tho  natural  methods, 
even     while     using     commercial     ma- 
terials liberally,  will  fail  in  the  end. 
The  most  successful  farmers  are  those 
who    have     combined     the     two,    and 
this  period  of  enforced  economy  is  a 
good    time    for   those   who   have    been 
neglecting    the    natural    to    begin    by 
sowing  cover  crops  on  all  fields  which 
would  otherwise  be  bare,  and  by  the 
ipplication    of  lime   where   none   has   been   used   for 
a  few  years. 

— Father  Pcun. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  time  of  men  and  horses  is  wasted 
every  year  by  the  present  plan  of  having  each  in- 
dividu.al  farmer  go  to  town  with  a  few  vegetables, 
chickens,  eggs,  or  a  pound  or  so  of  butter.  How 
much  better  is  the  jdau  adopted  sometime  ago  by 
one  neighborhood.  One  man  was  employed  to  act 
as  market  agent  for  the  entire  group,  going  to 
tiie  market  town.  SMiy  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  selling  for  a  commission  of  1")  per- 
cent. Better  prices  are  received  and  much  time  is 
saved. 


Land  plaster  was  used  in  some  localities  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  stables.  It  was  discovered  that 
manure  thus  mi.tod  with  plaster  was  more  beneficial 
to  land  than  that  not  so  treated.  This  v/as  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  retention  of  a  greater  part  of  the 
li«piids,  and  therefore  a  saving  of  a  larger  portion  of 
the  p(.tash.  A  s;nan  amount  of  lime  would  also  b'> 
added  iu  the  plaster. 

The  use  of  plaster  has  almost  pa-s^-d.  Soil 
rhe.nistry  has  tnught  ns  something  about  tho  con- 
tent and  needs  of  s<>ils.  F.xperiouco  has  shown  that 
lim<  is  a  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  .ng-Mit  to 
use  where  lime  is  needed,  mid  that  tho  use  of  ncid 
phosphate  or  pulverized  rock  are  more  \  aluable 
and  economi.-al  as  stable  absorbants  than  plaster, 
yo.  by  study  and  e\-porienco,  we  are  adding  little 
by  little   to   the   fund   of  agricultural   knowledge. 


The  dissemin.at.ion  and  application  of  agrii  ul- 
tural  knowledge  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  discov- 
ery. For  instan-ce,  it  is  well  established  that  an 
abseace  of  snfllcient  lime  in  the  soil  limits,  or  even 
decreases,  the  value  of  manures,  fertilizers,  and 
greeu  crops  plowed  under.  In  sjute  of  this  well- 
know  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  farms  hun- 
irry  for  lime  and  limited  in  their  production,  even 
tho  pretty  well  supplied  with  manure  and  fertilizers 


Handling   Manure 

A  good  way  to  handle  fresh  stable  manure  after 
haymaking  is  to  spread  it  over  the  mowing  fields. 
Such  an  application  usually  doubles  tho  hay  yield. 
That  no  doubt  would  pay  for  itself  but  that  is  not 
nil  the  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  such  an 
application.  Tho  grass  roots  will  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  hay  yield.  Roots  add  humus 
to  tho  soil.  Rotting  roots  loosen  tho  soil  and  cause 
it  to  tie  more  jiorous.  Suih  a  soil  holds  more  mois- 
ture and  permits  the  air  to  penetrate  more  readily. 
Sime  of  th.-  plant  f'od  in  the  manure  leaches 
iiito  the  soil  and  U  stored  there  for  succeeding  crops. 
A  grass  field  handled  in  this  manner  makes  an  ideal 
sod  for  torn,  and  r.o  d mbt  all  the  crops  in  the  ro- 
tation are   bonefittod   by   that   top-dressing. 

Tho  farmer  should  make  all  the  manure  he  can, 
and  save  every  particle.  Spread  it  upon  the  land 
and  have  it  w^ik  f^r  lilni  as  many  days  during  the 
year   as   possible. 

Manuri'  spread  upon  sod  in  summer  will  start 
the  grass  to  grow  in  a  very  short  time  after  ap- 
plied. Til!"  farmer  does  not  have  time  to  spread  the 
manur''  by  hand  as  it  -ilumld  bo  spread.  The  result 
is  that  some  of  tho  plants  are  smotliered  and  others 
are   starved. 

Tlic  mauuro  spr-^ader  should  bo  used  for  top- 
dressing.  If  tho  spreader  i-;  operated  carefully,  the 
manurt'  car.  be  spread  9*i  evenly  that  nearly  every 
grass  plant  ^rets  its  share  of  manure. 

.\11  St 'aw  that  is  used  for  bedding  should  be 
cut.  There  .^re  machiuis  upon  tho  market  that  will 
thrash  the  trrain,  cut  the  straw  and  blow  it  into  a 
mow  in  one  operation,  and  do  it  very  rapillv. 
Only  three  or  four  men  are  required  to  operate  si'i-'i 
a  machine.  Tho  grain  can  be  hauled  from  the  fiol  1 
and  run  thru  such  a  machino  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
could  be  stored.  Cut  <»traw  requires  les**  than  one 
half  the  mow  room  than  loo.se  straw,  and  will  keep 
animals  cleaner,  absorb  liquids  more  readily,  and 
work  much  better  in  a  spreader  than  long  straw. 
— E.  H.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 


The  Cow  Kdows— but  SHE  cu'l  talk.  Ask  tb«  DnIct. 

Farmers  Need 

SOrBOS-SO 

Because  it  does  away 
cffe<ftivcly  with  the 
Fly  Nuisance- 
Keeps  the  cows  and  horses  in  good  humor 
— enables  cows  to  produce  more  milk,  and 
horses  to  do  more  work. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  keep*  the  flie*  iwiy  from  the 
cows  in  the  pasture  and  in  the  stable.  Erery  horse  owner 
should  use  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  for  it  relieres  horses  of 
fly  bother,  thus  preserTioe  their  Titaliiy  for  ptoductire 
work.  SO-BOS  SO  KILFLY  can  be 
used  on  hoes  and  hoe  pens.  And  in  a 
similar  wsy  it  can  be  sprayed  in  hen 
houses.  It  is  a  sure  banc  to  lice  and 
rermin. 
YourdealerwiU 
seU  yon  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  Send 
for  descriptife  folder  and  reference* 
from  Urte  breeder  of  blooded  cattle. 

The  H.  E.  Allen 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y. 
U.  S.  A. 
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MR.  FARMER 
Have  You  a  Silo? 

If  tiot  let  us  help  you 
build  the  one 

Silo  IVilhout  a 

Single  Fault 

TheWoolford 
Tecktonius 

One-Piece  clear  Douglas 
rir  Slaved.  Continuous 
Kedwuod  Hlnned  Uoore. 
Hoop  ronnectloDa  pqul[>- 
ped  vvlth  the  famntis 
Tecktonlua  stralKht-pull 
tiprInK  luc8  which  ikwI- 
tfvely  keep  the  silo  alr- 
tlBht  under  all  conditions. 
Equipment  complete  In 
everr  detail  Don't  de- 
lav  hut  write  today  for 
descriptive  literature  and 
prlce-i. 

Faetort/ — narhi/.Pa. 
Address  all  ln<iulrle3  to 

WooKord  Wood  Tank  MIg.  Co..1429 Chestnut  St.,Phlla.,Pa. 


fCj  MORE  ROOMJ 

iGlobeSilo 


An  Improvement  over  all  otb«r 
itave  clloe.  Kxten.^lon  roof 
and  other  exclusive  features. 
Double  spline  with  HQhtttt 
sealed  joints.  No  want*  of 
strength  Innxenlng  pinched 
doors.  Endorsed  by  all  State 
Oranges  In  the  East. 

Save  Money  NOW 

Bend  for  Information  about  Globe  Silo  propool- 
tlon  and  Mk  caab  and  early  shipment  dlscounta. 
Drop  pus  till  a  f  oaee  to 
Glob*  Silo  Co.  S-IS  WiUow  St.,  Sidney  N.  Y. 
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OLEO  LEGISLATION 


At  this  writing;,  the  G5th  Congress 
has  done  nothing  relating  to  oleomar- 
garine legislation,  altho  there  have  been 
three  bills  introduced  by  the  oleomar- 
garine   interests.      One    is    by    Senator 


to  authorize  agricultural  colleges  and 
erperiment  stations  to  investigate  and 
to  teach  the  science  and  art  of  manufac- 
turing and  using  oleomargarine,  and  to 
exempt  such  colleges  and  stations  from 
the  imposition  of  special  taxes  and  the 
payment  of  taxes. ' '  He  intends  to 
change  the  work  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  from  that  of  teaching  soil  con- 
servation to  that  of  conserving  the  for- 
tunes of  the  beef  trust.  We  understand 
that  a  few  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
bit   at    this   "sucker   bait".     A   better 


McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  known  as  Sen-  «      xv     u-n          u  v„    <<  a  «i«« 

'       „„,      „^     '.,,       -  .,      Tj-n  heading  for  the  bill  would  be:  "A  plan 

ate  BiU  No.  294.     The  title  of  the  Bill  ^     .     °       .        .              .     ,.        „„/*!,« 

,         ^,      ,               ,  to  destroy  American  agriculture  and  the 

is:   "A  bill  to  reduce  the  tax  on  oleo-  f.          ^    ,^          .,     •           ,^     *„ 


margarine. 


This  bill   assesses  a    tax 


conservation    of    the    soil,    in    order    to 
increase    the    price    of    imitation    food 


of  one  cent  a  pound  to  be  paid  by  the  ,     ,     .     .v  *      ♦!.„  >.««» 

^  J  _+  products  to  the  consumer,  for  the  bene- 

manufacturer    on    every   pound   or  part  ^..      ,   ..  .  ,.  .„  ,, 

',     ,  fit   of  the   meat   monopolists." 


of  a  pound  package  of  oleomargarine 
It  would  reduce  the  10  cents  a  pound 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  to  one 
cent  a  pound,  and  increase  the  tax  on 

uncolored    oleomargarine    from    i    of    a    ^'^^^'"'^^"""^">  """  "  '"""""  """T^, 
*  J      mv      mg    that    all    restrictions    be    removed 

cent  a  pound  to  one  cent  a  pound,     ihe 

bill  has  only  one  short  section  and  men- 
tions no  other  changes. 


poli 
The    Agricultural    Committee    of    the 
National  Research  Council,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  an  adjunct  to  the  National 
Defense  Council,  has  a  resolution  ask- 


Congressman  Sabath,  of  Missouri,  in- 
troduced a  bill  entitled:  "A  biil  to 
change  the  name  of  oloomargarine  to 
butterine,   and   to    change    the    rate    of 


from  oleomargarine,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  powdered  skimmed  milk. 
How  ridiculous  this  reasoning,  but  it 
shows  the  activities  of  the  beef  trust 
and  its  allies. 

On  account  of  the  war,  every  kind  of 
scheme  is  being  devised  at  our  Nation- 


tax  on   butterine;    to   prot.3ct   the   con-  ^^   ^             ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^    .^^^^^^^   ^^ 

sumers,   dealers    and    manufacturers    of  ^^^    ^^,„       ,;,      „„d„    ^he    pretext    of 

all    kinds    of    butterine    against    fraud;  .    '          '.             .               *     , 

6  conserving  and  increasing  our  food  sup- 

and   to   afford   the   Bureau   of   Internal  ..^     .           v^     xi.  •       ix._„4.     „^ 


Revenue  more  efficient  means  for  the 
detection  of  fraud  and  the  collection  of 
the  revenue."  This  bill  contains  14 
sections,  and  repeals  the  Acts  of  x\ugu3t 
2nd,  1886;  the  Act  of  October  1st,  1890, 
and  the  Act  of  May  9th,  1902.  It  taxes 
all    oleomargarine,   whether    colored    or 


ply,  while  in  reality  their  ultimate  ef- 
fect will  be  to  do  the  reverse.  We  know 
it  is  a  very  busy  time  for  the  farmers, 
but  they  should  keep  their  IT.  S.  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  informed  that 
they  will  not  stand  for  any  such  legis- 
lation. Write  at  once,  because  some- 
thing is  liable  to  turn  up  at  any  time; 


not,  one  cent  a  pound.     It  requires  that  .     .     ^  ,       ^      j  •!•*».•   *     *-^ 

'  ^  .      ,    -,     r.    o    <  in  fact,  we  understand  it  IS  the  intention 

all  buttenne  be  put  up  in  *,  1,  -,  ^,  *,      ,  .,      .      »  .       ,   x  v  •*       i«     t->„5= 

,   .    .  ,  .  ,1  of  the  beef  trust  to  push  its  oleo  legis- 


o  and  10  pound  bricks,  prints  or  rolls, 
with  word  butterine  indented  on  the 
surface  thereof,  and  that  the  container 
shall  also  be  stamped  with  the  word 
l)ntterine.  It  permits  all  stuff  previous- 
ly known  as  dleomargarine  (which 
means  any  kind  of  grease)  to  be  mixed 
together  with  extracts  and  certain  mix- 
tures, with  cream-butter  or  with  milk. 
In  short,  this  butterine  can  be  niatle  of 
anytliing  and  then  colored  to  look  like 
butter.      It    provides   for   a   •t")00   inanu- 


push  its  oleo  legii 
lation  at  this  session,  and  may  possi- 
bly try  to  add  it  to  the  Revenue  Bill. 
Prompt  action  is  needed.  Write  and 
wire. — Wm.  T.  Creasy,  Sec.  National 
Dairv  Union. 


WHEN   THE   MEAT   PLATTER   OUT- 
BIDS THE  MILK  BOTTLE 


The    pressing    necessity    of    securing 
greater    crops    has    been     instrumental 


Hay  Caps~47c 

46  X  46 

With   welRhls   Mc    other   sizes    also  stack 
and    waKon    covers     guaranteed    against 
mildew. 
Chaa.  M.  Gibbt,     Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


facturer's  tax,  a  $50  wholesaler's  tax  in  bringing  farming  up  to  its  rightful 
and  $6  for  a  retailer.  This  bill  has  position  among  the  industries  of  the 
the  earmarks  of  the  beef  trust,  its  ob-  nation.  Agriculture  is  the  foundation 
iect  being  not  to  cheapen  the  iiiiitatioii  of  civilization;  and  we  must  not  be 
butter,  but  to  make  it  possible  to  get  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  stands  at 
more  money  from  the  consumer  for  an  all  times  supreme  among  man's  ma- 
inferior  product.  torial  interests,  underlying  and  up- 
Congrcssman  Aswell,  of  Louisiana,  holding  all  others.  A  special  drive  fill- 
introduced    a    bill    entitled:     "A    bill  ed  with  patriotism  such  as  we  have  wit- 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Cuaranterd   and   lold    at 
•  reasonable   price. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCk>. 

Lancaiter,  Pa.  TMM  ••*•« 


LACTANT 


Time-Saving 

Dalr^■Tnpn  and  Cat  lie  breeders  who 
U.-«  IMO.VKKH  n.\Li:n  8H.\V- 
INti.s  save  time.  .ShavlUKS  iniiKe 
l>est  beddlne  e.;iHler  to  handle, 
cleaner  and  t'HKAPER  than 
Straw.  Write  for  circular  and  price 
In  cur  lots,   delivered. 

OSCAR   SMITH  &  SON 
688  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


20% 
More 

Milk 


^With  sajne  feed  plua  plenty 
\fjt  water.    Our  tree  book  tellf 
bow  you  can  prere  thia  with- 
]  out  costing  one  cent. 

LJTeatock  IndiTidtuJ 
Drinking  Foontain  Co. 

''Box    L  Lynchburg.  Virginia 


For  Sale- Milking  Machine '^,';?,'"o";:;sri'c 

▼aeuum  A  nntnral  air  prcfMure  type  In  first  c1m<  condi- 
tion.  E.  B,  Helgboe.    50  3.  Ar  Ungton.  E.  Orange,  N.  i. 


King  Ormsby  Jane  Rag  Apple,  the  above  five-months-old  calf,  sold  at 
auction  in  recent  Worcester  sale  for  .$,5.'?,200.  He  was  lonsignod  to  sale  by 
Oliver  Cabana,  of  New  York,  shown  back  of  calf,  and  purchased  by  D.  W. 
Field,   of  Massachusetts,   shown   holding   the   record-breaker. 


July  28,  1917. 

nessed  in  this  country  cannot  fail  to 
quicken  the  step  and  bring  forth  the 
best  energies  of  both  hands  and  brain 
among  the  more  progressive  farmers, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  expectations 
for  increased  harvests  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. It  will  be  seen  that  agri- 
culture and  all  of  itd  branches,  with 
but  one  exception,  is  enjoying  unusual 
prosperity. 

The  dairy  industry  (with  milk  a  high- 
ly nutritious  food,  selling  at  the  farm 
for  less  money  than  bottled  table  wa- 
ter) is  in  jeopardy.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  good  housewife  resents  paying 
a  fair  price?  It  may  be  stated  with  no 
room  for  contradiction  that  the  new 
price  asked  (7  cents  at  the  farm)  is  only 
just  and  in  keeping  with  the  increased 
cost  of  production.  And  taking  into 
consideration  the  upward,  sweeping 
prices  on  all  food  stuffs,  the  relative 
value  of  milk  in  comparison  would  place 
the  selling  price  at  something  like  20 
cents  per  quart. 

Individual  records  as  to  production, 
cow  testing  associations,  the  weighing 
of  each  allotment  of  feed,  etc.,  in  other 
words  a  debit  and  credit  account  open- 
ed with  each  animal,  has  in  recent  years 
brought  to  light  the  startling  disclosure 
that  the  average  milk  cow  never  paid 
her  board.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
dairy  industry  has  assumed  "^ast  pro- 
portions in  the  United  States,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  a  wide  range  of  labor  and 
requiring  a  great  diversity  of  skill  and 
intelligence  to  insure  its  most  success- 
ful advancement. 

Nearly  every  one  will  agree  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
has  been  greatly  increased,  that  the 
people  are  able  to  buy  more  and  better 
goods,  and  instead  of  buying  a  poorer 
quality  at  the  same  price,  the  demand 
is  running  constantly  in  the  direction 
of  better  goods  even  at  higher  prices. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  every 
business  man  is  striving  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  upward  trend  of  the  market, 
so  as  to  meet  the  extra  demands  in 
both  the  up-keep  of  his  business  and  at 
home.  The  farmer  finds  himself  in  a 
similar  position.  His  crops  of  $1.50- 
corn  and  $.'l-wheat  marketed,  will  care 
for  the  increased  costs  and  net  a  com- 
fortable profit,  whereas  the  milk  deal- 
ers' inability  to  readjust  milk  prices 
promptly  to  meet  conditions  has  forced 
the  farmer  to  make  his  demands,  when 
heretofore  he  has  always  been  found 
accepting   the   prices   offered. 

The  organization  of  the  dairj*meii 
has  brought  forth  some  criticism  ami 
any  system  of  forcing  prices  is  to  be 
deplored  in  most  cases.  But  here  wr 
find  an  explanation  justifiable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Stepping  into  tho 
cow  stables  we  find  on  the  average 
dairy  farm  a  herd  brought  to  its  pres 
ent  high  state  of  efficiency  after  many 
years  of  selective  buying  together  with 
rearing  of  calves  from  the  good  cows. 
The  herd  represents  a  life's  work  in 
some  instances.  Who  will  dare  say 
that  a  man  has  not  the  right  to  protect 
each  a  business  when  by  so  doing  he  is 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  both 
his   country   and   mankind? 

No  one  can  compute  the  deplorable 
results  that  would  follow  the  partial 
suspension  of  this  important  branc!i 
of  agriculture.  For  example,  sighting 
an  extreme  case,  take  Poland  with  it^ 
millions  of  population  in  normal  time  . 
It  is  said  that  Poland  has  no  children 
under  the  age  of  seven  years,  due  iii 
large  measure  to  the  scarcity  if  no 
total  lack  of  the  product  of  the  dair} 
COAv.  Thoughtful  men  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  this  problem,  and  just  so 
long  as  the  meat  platter  outbids  the 
milk  bottle,  the  milk  cow  will  continue 
toward  the  slaughter  house,  leaving 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. — 'Philip 
Price,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
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PASTUBINO  STOCK  ON  SWEET 
OLOVEB 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


5— Sn 


ing  the  value  of  ftn  educational   cam*  I 
paign  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  th«| 

.  decrease  was  less  than  10  percent  where 

When  sweet  clover  has  been  seeded  consumers  had  been  following  news- 
years  in  succession  on  separate  paper  discussions  of  the  milk  situation 
fields  the  fields  sown  the  first  year  and  ran  as  high  as  25  percent  in  sec- 
may  be  pastured  untU  the  middle  of  tions  of  the  city  where  English  papers 
Tune,  when  the  stock  should  be  turned  are  not  read.  The  Philadelphia  papers 
on  the  spring  seeding.  When  handled  have  given  valuable  service  thru  free 
in  this  manner,  excellent  pasturage  is  and  unbiased  discussions  of  existing 
provided  thruout  the  summer  and  a  dairy  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy, 
hay  or  seed  crop  may  be  harvested  from  also,  that  shippers  to  the  PhUadelphia 
the  field  seeded  the  previous  season.  market    are    getting    a    larger    propor- 

Some   of   the  best   pastures  in   Iowa    tion    of   the   retail    price   than    in    any 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  Kentucky  blue-    other  large  eastern  market. 
grass,   timothy    and   sweet    clover.      On 

oue  large  farm,  stock  is  pastured  on  Selling  milk  on  butter  fat  test  ap- 
mcadows  containing  this  mixture  from  pears  certain  to  develop  in  the  future. 
t!ie  first  part  of  April  to  the  middle  of  The  price  schedule  based  on  butter  fat 
June.  From  this  time  until  the  first  content  is  causing  dealers  to  give  more 
part  of  September  the  stock  is  kept  attention  to  this  quality.  More  milk 
on  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  total  pas-  is  being  sold  on  test  now  than  ever  be- 
t  irage  acreage.  The  remainder  of  the  fore,  and  the  practice  is  certain  to  grow. 
j.asture  land  is  permitted  to  mature  a 

seed  crop.  Usually  from  2  to  4  bushels  Organization  work  is  progressing  in 
per  acre  of  recleaned  seed  is  obtained  -Tuniata,  Mifflin  and  Blair  counties  in 
from  this  portion  of  the  pasture.  After  Pennsylvania.  Active  organization 
tlic  seed  crop  is  harvested,  the  stock  work  is  planned  thruout  Delaware,  the 
a  rain  is  turned  on  to  this  acreage  where  Peninsula  counties  and  the  Eastern 
they  feed  on  the  first  grasses  and  first-  Shore  of  Maryland  early  after  harvests 
rear  sweet  olover  plants  until  cold  are  over.  Any  local  or  Pomona  granges 
^ither  *""   °^^^^   farmers '    organizations    desir- 

It  is  essential  that  sufficient  stock  be    ing  speakers  for  summer  gatherings  may 
kept  on  the  pastures  to  keep  the  plants    secure    them    without    expen.se    to    the  I 
eaten  rather  closely,  so  that  at  all  times    local  committee  by  addressing  the  Inter- 
there   will   be   an    abundance   of   fresh    State    Association    at    its    Philadelphia 
-u.ots.     Grazing  induces  the  plants  to    headquarters, 
send   out    many   young   shoots   close   to 

t!ie  ground,  so'that  when  the  plants  are  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  WAR 
]..  imitted  to  mature  seed  a  much  larg- 

er  number  of  stalks  are  formed  than  The  National  Dairy  Council  has  call- 
u.nld  be  the  case  if  the  first  crop  were  p<1  a  mass  meeting  of  all  dairy  interests 
,  ,.t  for  hay.  Excellent  stands  of  sweet  for  October  22,  at  the  National  Dairy 
(lover  will  produce  an  abundance  of  Show  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  O.  This 
i.asturage  for  2  to  3  mature  animals  mass  meeting  will  discuss  questions  re- 
iser acre,  from  early  spring  to  the  lating  to  all  branches  of  the  dairy  in- 
middle  of  June.  Cattle  which  are  pas-  dnstry.  Cattle  breeders,  milk  producers, 
lured  on  sweet  clover  alone  crave  dry  milk  distributors,  creamery  operators, 
food.  Straw  or  hay  should  be  present  ice  cream  and  cheese  manufacturers, 
Ml   the    meadow   at    all   times.   —  Dept.    state,    local    and    national    associations 

will  all  lie  heard  in  discussion  of  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  dairy  industry  dur- 
ing the  war. 


Letter. 


INTEBrSTATE  ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


AVERAGE  COWS  DO  NOT  PAY 


Philadelphia  Office  Opened 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 

eiation  has  opened  a  city  office  in  the 

:  od  Building,  1213  Filbert  St.,  Phila- 


Estimates  on  the  value  of  the  aver- 
age dairy  cow's  product  in  New  York 
Stato,  made  by  the  college  of  agricul- 


i  Ij.hia.  The  office  wUl  be  open  from  tur",  give  a  yearly  total  of  $66.09. 
!'  A.  M.  to  4.30  P.  M.,  on  all  week  days  Costs  of  maintaining  her  are  estimated 
».\Lept  Saturday,  when  it  will  close  at  at  $61.8.'),  not  including  the  cost  of 
i:  on.  Mr.  Willits,  president,  and  Mr.  labor.  The  difference,  amounting  to 
]:;ilderston,  secretary,  will  be  at  the  only  $4.2.1  per  cow,  would  give  to  the 
e:  ice  a  part  of  each  day.  Appointments  man  who  cared  for  20  cows  a  yearly 
can  be  made  with  either  by  telephone  waga  of  $S5,  which  is  less  tban  the  low- 
ir  letter;  by  phono  call  Filbert  5427.  est  v/age  paid  to  ordinar\-  farm  labor. 
Other  members  of  the  Executive  Com-  Scrub  cows  are  largely  responsible,  it 
n  ittee  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  office  is  ?aid,  for  this  poor  showing  in  New 
and  will  meet  there  as  work  requires.  York,  and  they  must  be  weeded  out  if 
1-  is  desired  that  all  claims  of  any  kind  dairy  herds  are  to  be  profitable  to  the 
i:  regard  to  price,  test,  weight,  trans-  farmer.  Herds  may  be  improved  by 
1  . nation  charges,  etc.,  will  be  sent  "grading  up"  with  a  purebred  bull  or 
I  omptly  to  the  new  headquarters  for  by  the  purchase  of  purebred  animals. 
'  andling  by  the  Executive  Committee.    Grade  cows  may  be  obtained  that   will 

give  high  yields  tho  their  offspring  are 

The  increase  in  price  on  July  1  has  not  always  as  valuable  in  the  market 
leveloped  a  number  of  new  details  that  as  those  from  purebred  animals. 
.ill  be  given  attention  as  soon  as  pos-  The  use  of  milk  scales  and  the  Bab- 
>ible.  Shippers  in  outlying  districts,  cock  test  are  indispensable  to  success 
liippers  some  distance  from  shipping  in  dairying.  These  should  be  supple- 
tations  and  others  not  in  position  to  mented  by  knowledge  of  the  ideal  shape 
uceive  full  benefits  of  new  price  ad-  for  dairy  cows,  and  certain  physical 
lustment  at  once  will  receive  attention  characteristics  that  are  a  guide  to  the 
.;s  quickly  as  details  can  be  handled.        capacity   of   the   cow   to   produce    milk. 

A  new  publication,  "The  Dairy  Herd", 

The  Inter-State  Association  was  rep-  Just  off  the  press  gives  information 
resented  at  the  Washington  hearing  of  concerning  dairy  cows  and  herd  man- 
ihe  National    Dairy    Council   by    Presi-    agement.      It     contains    eleven    photo- 


dont  Willits,  Secretary  Balderston,  Prof. 
if.  H.  Howard,  of  Delaware,  M.  T. 
I'hilips  and  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King. 


graphic  reproductions,  a  score  card  for 

dairy    cattle,    and    a    sample    pedigree 

chart    showing    the    results    of    grading 

up   a   herd    of   cows.      A    copy    of   this 

It  is  estimated  that  milk  consumption    publication,  number    116,    will    bo    sent 

iu   PhUadelphia    decreased    temporarily    without  charge  to  any  resident  of  New 

10  percent  due  to  the  July  1  increase  in    York   State  who  requests   it.   from   the. 

price.     An   interesting   feature    reflect-    college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Remember  These  Drills 

WITH  land  values  where  they  are  today 
and  crop  prices  at  the  top  notch,  it  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  handle  every  operation  of 
your  seed  sowing  and  crop  growing  in  the  way  that 
means  getting  every  dollar  of  profit.  Nowadays  every  bushel 
added  to  your  harvest  yield  countsi  . 

That  is  why  so  many  careful  farmers  put  the  seed  in  tho 
soil  with  Empire  Jr.,  Hootier,  or  Kentucky  drills.  They  know 
these  drills  have  been  proving  for  years  that  their  use  means 
not  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  prices.  Why? 
Because,  deposited  at  even  depth  means  all  up,  growing  anp 
ripe  at  the  same  time,  uniformity,  no  half -ripe,  half -green 
fields,  no  shriveled  kernels  in  the  grain. 

These  are  the  drills  with  the  adjustable,  fluted  force  feed 
that  does  the  most  accurate  work  measuring  alfalfa,  millet, 
broom  and  Kafir  corn,  small  peas,  navy  beans,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  usual  small  grains.  They  have  a  variety  of  furrow 
openers,  interchangeable  to  fit  your  needs. 

Your  farm  —  no  matter  how  "different"  your  soil  or  fields 
are  —  needs  an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  know  more  about  them.  Send  ior  our  drill 
catalogues  and  folders.    They  are  profitable  ifcading. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  a   S   A 

McCormick  MOwaok**  Osbora* 


Champion 


D«wiM 


**//  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that  everything  pos^ 
sible  be  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests" 

Conserve  and  Increase  Your  Forage  Crops' 

Turn  under  part  o£  your  pasture  and  plant  it  to  saleable  crops. 
Feed  your  stock  this  winter  choaixT.  easier  and  more  profitably  with 
a  few  acres  of  com  cut  into  cnsilai?e  with  a  Kalamazoo  Ensilage  Cutter 
and  stored  in  a  Kalamazoo  Silo.  Stop  wasting  land  that  should  be  used 
for  money  crops.    This  year,  you  have  a  chance  to  make  big  profits. 


0€> 


are  built  to  meet  the  exacting  fanner's  needs.  Best  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship.  Have  every  desirable  feature  a  silo  should  have 
and  embody  the  "know  bow  "  ac<iuired  through  more  than  tweity 
years  experience  in  stlo  building. 

Wood  Stare  Sllo»— Your  choice  of  lour  of  the  bett  time-defyta«  wood».  KataoM- 
«oo  Silo*  are  manufactured  complete  ready  to  trt  up.  Quickly  and  easily  erectedby 
Ineipericnced  h.ime  labor.  All  Kalamazoo  silo*  are  made  with  Galvaniied  Steel  Door 
Frame*  and  continuous  door*,  forming  a  safe  ladder  entire  height  of  iilo. 

Write  today  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet.  U  interested  in  aa  Ensilate  Cutter, 
uk  for  Kalamaxoo  Cutter  caulog.     £017  pajmtnit,  it  you  wish. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.,         OepL  220        Kalamaxoo,  Mich. 


ISO  Bushels  of  Corn  Will  Pay  for  au 

INDIANA  SILO 


Suppose  you  are  growing  only  15  acres  of  com,  avera^ng  50 
bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  three  acres  at  present  pric&a  will 
pay  for  an  Indiana  Silo  at  present  prices. 

Put  the  com  from  the  second  three  acres  into  this  Indiana  Silo. 
It  will  feed  ten  head  of  cattle  next  winter  instead  of  five.    This  will 
doufa/e  your  production  of  b«cf  and  dairy  produce  at  no  addi- 
tional  feeding  cost  and  it  will  leave  you  the  yield  of  the  remain- 
ing nine  acres  to  sell  at  record  prices.     And  your  silo  completely 
paid  for  and  clear  I 
The  larger  sized  Indiana  Silo  you  buy,  the  smaller  will  be  the  relatire  coat, 

^_^_______^___-  Never   before    has   the   corn-cos*   of  a   ailo  been  so  ■mall   as   today. 

Never  has  the  need  for  Indiana  Siloa  been  bo  great  or  the  supply  so  uncertain.    Order  today  whUe 
we  ''1'"  assure  you  of  delivery.    Addreaa  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 


050  Union  Building,  Anderson,  Ind. 
50  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


650  Indiana  Building,  Des  Moinea,  tawm 

650  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texaa 


gain, 
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n  Ftod,  Labf  r  or  Imhistry 

^_..  ,  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  all  Ian  ^^^^^^ 

justice  demands  their  use  for  National  Defense — not  for  private  "^^^^^ 

Tax  on  land  values  alone  with  no  other  taxes  whatever  will  provide  entire  annua!  national 
jget — even  five  billion  dollars.   Will  force  idle  land  into  use.   Increase  crops.   Stimulate  industry. 
Reduce  faxes  for  9^i%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  proiiuction. 
Booklet  frM.    NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Cincinnati.     Dm«>    ^ 
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Pennsptvania  Fanner 


Ihrtieubttte 

OaOHAED  PESTS  NUMEBXJUS  THIS 
YEAS 


Prom  preaeat  appearances,  the  season 
of  1917  bids  fair  to  go  down  in  liorti- 
cultnral  history  as  one  of  the  most 
favorable  seasons  in  many  years  along 
two  lines.  Ono  of  these  is  vegetative 
growth  and  the  other  is  posts. 

Limiting  our  present  consideration  to 
two  principal  fruits,  we  would  merely 
cite  the  unusual  prevalence  of  leaf  curl, 
curenlio  and  early  attacks  of  brown 
rot,  on  the  peach,  and  of  aphis,  apple 
scab  and  fire  blight,  on  the  apple.  There 
have  been  few  seasons  in  recent  years 
•when  the  aphis  and  scai  have  been  so 
hard  to  control  on  the  apple,  and  the 
vigorous  twig  growth  has  also  made 
the  fire  Wight  especially  prevalent  and 
hard   to   control   in   many   localities. 

On  the  peach  the  chief  work  of  the 
brown  rot  up  to  the  present  time  has 
manifested  itself  in  an  unusually  large 
destruction  of  the  blossoms  and  many 
of  the  twigs  by  the  so-called  blasting 
effect.  It  has  also  gone  ahead  and 
girdled  many  twigs  and  just  now  in 
many  or(;hards  it  will  be  found  de- 
veloping numerous  characteristic  gray- 
ish spore  tufts,  especially  on  the  old 
fruit  stems  which  were  destroyed  by 
this  fungus  last  year.  Wherever  these 
collections  'of  spore  tufts  are  becoming 
especially  numerous,  great  care  will  be 
needed  to  protect  the  ripening  fruit 
against  serious  additional  loss  from 
<:his  disease. 

In  most  eases  there  is  only  time  for 
a  single  application  and  this  shou-ld 
be  either  the  regular  self-boiled  lime- 
salphur,  8-8-50,  or  possibly  the  clear 
lime- sulphur  solution  diluted  to  a  dens- 
ity of  1.00.7,  which  is  obtained  by  dilut- 
ing the  best  of  our  commercial  solu- 
tions with  water,  at  the  rate  of  1  to 
100,  or  by  diluting  the  average  home- 
made materials  at  the  rate  of  1  to  75 
or  80.  The  latter  material  is  much 
more  convenient  and  economical  and 
does  not  stain  the  fruit,  and  hence  can 
be  applied  closer  to  tlie  time  of  ripen- 
ing and  thus  should  give  greater  pro- 
tection. The  only  objection  is  the 
slightly  increased  danger  of  spray  in- 
jury but  this  danger  is  usually  not 
great  if  the  material  is  used  without 
the  addition  of  any  kind  of  arsenical, 
which  of  course  is  undesirable  as  late 
as  this,  and  also  is  no  longer  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pests  al- 
ready named,  another  pest  which  is 
also  common  but  usually  little  noticed 
is  beginning  to  attract  attention  in 
some  localities,  as  indicated  by  the 
following  letrter  from   Berks  ("ounty: 

"I  am  sending  under  separate  cover 
some  apple  twigs  taken  from  five-year- 
old  trees.  The  leaves  on  most  of  this 
year's  growth  are  curled  as  tUose  of 
the  sample.  I  can  not  find  many  aphis 
so  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  leaf  curl.  The  trees  have  never 
been  sprayed  and  in  all  other  respects 
are  healthy  and  making  good  growth." 
This  injury  is  due  to  the  apple  leaf 
hopper,  Enipoasca  mali,  and  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  twigs  referred 
to  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 

There  are  usually  about  four  genera- 
tions of  this  insect  eacli  season  but 
it  is  only  the  later  broods,  those  oc- 
curring in  the  latter  part  of  June,  July 
and  August,  on  the  younger  leaves, 
which  become  numerons  enough  to  cause 
any  important  damage.  When  they 
occur  in  considerable  numbers,  their 
effect  is  to  dwarf  the  leaves  and  curl 
them  considerably,  tho  the  curling  is 
not  as  pronounced  as  iu  the  case  of 
many    of   the   aphids.     Their    work    is 


also  readily  distinguished  from  thait  of 
the  aphis  by  the  fact  that  they  occur 
relatively  late  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  large,  healthy  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  twig  and  the  infested 
leaves  nearer  the  tip  is  oft©B  very 
sharp. 

The  only  effective  time  for  controll- 
ing them  is  during  their  nymphat 
stages,  ^  the  adults  fly  so  readily  and 
are  so  well  protected  by  their  wingi 
that  it  is  dif&cnlt  to  hit  and  kill  them 
with  any  applications  of  reasonable 
strength.  The  nymphs  arc  usuaUy 
most  numerous  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  July  and  August.  They  can  be 
killed  with  a  soap  solution  made  ap 
at  the  raite  of  1  pound  of  white  laundry 
soap  or  its  equivalent^  in  6  or  8  gal- 
lons of  water.  They  can  also  be  killed 
with  a  6   or  8   percent   kerosene   emul- 


SHOWTNG  WORK  OF  APPLE  LEAF  HOPPER, 
sion,  or  with  40  percent  nicotine  sul- 
phate solution  diluted  at  the  rate  of  i 
pint  to  50  gallons  of  water.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  usually  well  to  add 
some  soap,  at  the  rate  of  about  2 
pounds  to  50  gallons.  On  nursery  stock 
where  this  pest  is  often  especially  harm- 
ful, or  on  the  smaller  orchard  trees,  it 
is  often  possible  to  kill  the  nymphs  on 
infested  twigs  by  dipping  them  in  any 
of  these  preparations. 

Other  pests  that  can  still  be  guarded 
against  at  this  time  are  the  late  scab 
infections  and  cx)dling  moth.  Applica- 
tions in  the  la.st  week  of  July  or  first 
of  August  should  be  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose  and  the  materials  needed 
are  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of  about 
11  gallons  of  the  best  commercial  ma- 
terial, or  about  2  gallons  of  the  aver 
age  home-made  solution  in  50  gallons 
of  spray,  and  lead  arsenate,  art  the 
rate  of  1*  pounds  of  the  powder  or  ". 
pounds  of  the  paste  in  50  gallons. — J. 
P.  8. 


thinning  increased  the  si^e  of  the  fruit 
and  raftch  fmit  was  made  salable  that 
wonld  not  have  been  so  had  the  trees 
been  mnthinned.  The  color  on  heavily 
loaded  trees  was  «uch  better,  brighter 
and  more  uniform  where  thinned,  and 
the  fmit  being  larg'w  and  brighter  com- 
Biaaded  a  better  price  per  barrel  and  a 
much  better  pritfe  in  boxing  and  fancy 
trade. 

Net  returns  were  always  greater  from 
the  thinned  fVees  when  all  were  bear- 
ing good  crops.  One  year  in  one  plot 
of  twelve  trees,  the  thinned  returned 
twice  as  much  as  the  unthinned,  and 
another  year  showed  at  least  75  per- 
cent greater  net  returns  per  thinned 
tree. 

With  young  trees,  thinning  helps  to 
maintain  the  vigor  and  shape.  Limbs 
are  not  so  likely  to  break  either  in 
young  or  old  trees.  No  final  conclus- 
ions were  reached  as  to  the  effect  of 
thinning  in  forcing  the  biennial-bear- 
ing trees  into  annual  bearing,  but  re- 
sults for  three  years  indieated  that  it 
has  no  such  effect. 

Thin  winter  varieties  just  after  the 
June  drop.  With  summer  varieties  it 
pays  to  delay  thinning  until  some  of 
the  fruit  is  large  enough  to  use,  and 
then  continue  thinning  at  intervals.  In 
most  experimeuts  a  space  of  six  or  sev- 
en inches  was  found  to  be  desirable,  but 
in  some  old  trees,  bearing  good  crops, 
nine  to  ten  inches  gave  best  results. 
Unless  the  variety  thinned  h«s  very 
tender  fruit  spurs  it  is  just  as  well  to 
thin  bv  hand  as  by  clippers  and  takes 
less   time. 

Low-headed  trees  bearing  about  five 
barrels  can  ordinarily  be  thinned  by 
a  man  in  about  one  and  one-half  hours. 
The  cost  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  net  result.  It  is  shown,  too,  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  thin- 
ning should  be  charged  against  the 
thinned  tree,  as  the  fruit  would  have 
to  be  removed  in  any  case  at  picking 
time  and  much  more  time  is  consumed 
in  sorting  when  there  is  a  larger  amount 
of  culls,  as  is  the  case  when  thinning 
is  not  practiced. 


OABDEN  NOTES  FROM  THE 
EASTERN  SHORE 


TACTS  ABOUT  THINNING 


The  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
busy  on  a  thinning  test  for  the  past 
fivo  years,  the  test  covering  187  trees 
of  varying  ages,  variety,  and  growing 
under  different  conditions.  The  main 
conclusions,  as  published  in  Bulletin 
1R2,  are  as  follows,  and  are  very  inter- 
esting to   the  practical  froit  grower: 

Where  vigorous  trees  are  bearing  a 
light  crop  on  fertile  soil,  thinning  may 
not  pay.  Where  a  medium  to  heavy 
crop  is  being  borne  by  the  trees,  thin- 
ing  is  a  very  profitable  practice. 

Wherever  the  trees  had  a  good  eroi), 


Down  here  in  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  Maryland  we  have  had  a  vary 
peculiar  season.  The  spring  was  cold 
and  late,  and  hence  all  garden  crops 
are  later  than  usual  But  since  the 
weather  warraeil  up  we  hav?  had  most 
rei»arkably  favorable  weather.  No 
drouth  has  checked  anything  and  hence 
the  growth  of  all  the  vegetable  crops 
has  been  as  fine  as  could  be  hoped  for. 
Bnt  in  some  crops  there  have  been 
pcealiar  conditions.  My  early  toma- 
toes came  in  two  weeks  later  than 
usual,  and  the  peculiarity  has  been  that 
Earliana  and  Bonny  Best  tomatoes  of 
exactly  the  same  age  and  set  at  same 
time  gave  the  first  ripe  tomatoes  on 
same  day.  Earliana  is  usually  a  week 
or  more  ahead  of  Bonny  Best.  Both 
varieties  grew  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  now,  the  middle  of  Jnlv,  we  are 
getting  about  equal  quantities  from 
each. 

Of  Early  Wakefield  cabbago  it  is  al- 
ways hard  to  get  a  perfectly  pure  and 
tj-pical  lot.  This  season  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  Wakefields  of  the 
pure  typi<mJ,  y»oint('d  heads — only  one 
round  head  seen  in  my  whole  plot.  The 
fact  is  that  with  the  beat  breeding  of 
the  seed  stock  the  Wakefield  will  often 
vary  in  shape,  and  the  best  seed  breed- 
ers will  find  these  varieties  in  any 
stock  while  the  careless  breeders  will 
have  the  seed  produce  all  sorts  of  heads. 
I  planted  my  egg  plants  at  the  usual 
distance  apart,  but  the  favorable  sea- 
son has  made  such  a  tremendous  growth 


July  St,  1017. 

that  the  plants  are  badly  crowded. 
The  Black  Beauty  casw  in  ahead  of 
the  New  York  as  usual,  but  I  like  to 
have  some  of  both.  The  Black  Beauty 
win  make  more  fruit  and  earlier,  b»t 
they  never  grow  to  the  siae  for  show 
purposes  that  the  Now  York  does. 

We  usually  get  ouir  first  roasting 
ears  about  the  fourth  of  July.  This 
year  the  first  came  on  the  taWe  on  the 
16th,  and  this  is  about  the  average  . 
lateness  of  most  products.  I  am  grow- 
ing the  Copenhagen  Marfcet  cabbage 
for  the  larte  summer  and  early  fall,  from 
seed  sown  on  the  open  border  in  May. 
I  prefer  it  for  this  use  to  trying  to 
get  it  early,  as  it  will  come  in  just 
about  the  time  the  earlier  cabbages  are 
bursting.  Cabbages  for  winter  have 
not  yet  been  transplanted.  These  we 
wish  to  head  not  earlier  than  middle 
of  November  or  later,  as  earlier  head- 
ing will  not  keep  so  well. 

After  a  number  of  years*  trial  I  have 
concluded  that  the  St.  Regis  raspberry 
does  not  give  fruit  enough  to  pay  for 
the  space  it  occupies,  and  I  shall  grub  , 
the  plants  out  and  return  to  the  Cuth- 
bert  as  the  best  red  raspberry.  In  fact 
we  can  get  far  more  fruit  from  the 
black  caps  than  from  any  red  rasp- 
berry, and  to  my  taste  the  black  ones 
are  as  good  or  better  than  the  red  ones. 
I  tolerate  the  big  thorny  Nanticoke 
blackberry,  tho  its  canes  are  much  in 
the  way,  because  of  the  fine  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
ripen  until  August  and,  with  the  At- 
lantic dewberry,  often  runs  into  Sep- 
tember. The  Nantieocke  is  worthless 
for  shipping  as  it  is  too  soft,  but  for 
home  use  and  local  market  it  is  fine. 
But  coming  in  along  with  the  peaches 
and  plums  no  blackberry  can  be  profit- 
able for  market.  People  at  that  time 
are  buying  tree  fruits  and  will  not 
bother  with  blackberries  or  strawber- 
ries. But  in  the  home  garden  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  the  everbearing  straw- 
berries and  the  late  blackberries. 

Following  my  early  tomatoes  I  have 
for  the  late  crop  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Globe.  Seed  of  these  were  sown 
outdoors  in  April  and  the  plants  are 
now  just  starting  to  bloom  (July  17). 
Then  I  have  plants  from  seed  sown  in 
late  May,  which  were  transplanted 
July  5.  These  are  intended  to  come  in 
with  their  best  fruit  just  before  frost 
and  to  have  plenty  of  well-grown  groen 
tomatoes  when  frost  threatens.  These 
I  gather  and  wrap  in  paper  and  store 
in  a  cool,  dry  collar,  and  bring  out  a 
few  at  a  time  for  ripening  in  a  warm 
room.  In  this  way  I  have  had  sliced 
tomatoes  until  January. — W.  F.  Massey, 
Marvland. 
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SALT  FOB  CABBAGE  WORMS 


Ordinary  fine  table  sah  is  an  effec- 
tive remedy  for  cabbage  worms.  It 
mpv  be  applied  with  a  salt  shaker 
when  the  plants  are  moist  from  dew 
or  rain.  Sprinkle  it  directly  npotf  tho 
worms   when   possible. 


CABE  OF  ASPARAGUS  BEDS 


"A  Dollar  a  Plant  from  Asparagus" 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  J. 
B.  Norton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  be 
fore  a  convention  of  vegetable  growers. 
He  gave  the  folloH-ing  essentials  for 
growing  asparagus  successfully:  Land 
should  be  well  drained,  level,  sandy 
loam  that  does  not  dry  out  badly  in 
summer,  and  near  markets.  Choose 
plants  from  stock  that  has  a  good  rec- 
ord as  a  producer,  regardless  of  vari- 
ety, and  selected  from  a  nearby  field  if 
possible.  "I  never  plant  two-year-old 
roots,"  says  Mr.  Norton,  "and  do  not 
believe  in  starting  the  seed  in  its  per- 


THE  FARQUHAR  DIGGER 
WILL  DELIVER 
ALL  ¥OUR 
POTATOES  Ui 
MARKETABLE 
CONDITlOlf 


OUR  Elevator  Dinrer  is  knilt  in  three 
siMs  with  attaetaments  Miitable  for 
•U  kiads  of  soiJL  Tb«  draft  U  Ucbt,  no 
potatoes  are  left  in  tlie  srround,  wMle  the 
pfxrator  rides  and  is  saved  the  labor  of 
hand  diffgini;. 

For  SIB  all  erowera  we  build  the  re> 
ngwnsdSuccess  Junior  Walkias  Dicker. 

Wnte  as  t)i«  size  of  yonr  1917  crap,  and 
w«.  without  obligating  wm,  will  sead 
special  new  Potato  Diesrer  Catalomie,  and 
esplain  how  a  Faraohar  Dinrar  can  be 
profitably  employed. 

A.  B.  FAtQUHAl  CO..  UI..  Bm24<.  Tack.  Pa. 
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Mr.  Celery  Grower 


manent    piaee.     Select    one-year    roots 
for  planting  in  the  field." 

Af  tAr  tmreful  selection  of  roots,  plant 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  with  plants  15 
to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  cover 
three  inches  deep  at  first.  The  trenches 
are  made  deep  enough  to  leave  the 
crowu  eight  to  ten  inches  below  the 
leveL  Use  no  intercropping  system,  but 
plant  a  cover  erop  the  first  two  winters. 
With  rust-resisting  asparagus,  the  tops 
are  left  on  in  the  fall  and  disked  in 
the  next  spring,  thus  saving  labor  and 
plant  food.  Fertilize  with  manure  in 
late  winter,  ten  tons  or  more  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  Norton  aftid  that  refrigeratioa  of 
fresh  asparagus  ie  essential  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

A.  B.  WDkinson,  of  the  State  Col- 
lege af  Agricultore,  in  an  address  on 
"Late  Cabbage",  told  of  several  field 
tests  conducted  by  farmers,  working 
under  his  direction,  which  proved  con- 
clusively that  acid  phosphate  gives 
largely  increased  yields  over  both  ni- 
trogen and  potash  fertilizers.  Fifteen 
tons  of  manure  and  500  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  gave  a  yield  of  42,745  pounds 
of  cabbage  to  the  acre  on  one  farm.  He 
'believes  that  farmers  can  grow  and  fan- 
prove  their  own  seed,  and  advised  cov- 
ering the  bed  with  cheesecloth  to  keep 
«way  the  maggots. 


Incraaae  tbi  qnaiity  tuid  Muaotity  of  voor  oetory 
~ave  time,  labor  tuid  luuney  by  using  tUe 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Ptron*.  Hiirr.  Odoilrss.  Tostcifs-.  I.lclit  Wciuht.  W.-itor- 
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Writ!.'  for  prices  and  samples  to 
THE  RUSSELLOIO  CO..  Dept.  P,  II  N.  2iid  St.,  Hanittiurf,  Pa. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


for  pioking,  packing  Md  marketing  the 
crop,  would  say  that  this  would  de* 
pend  somewhat  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  «ork  is  done.  In  general,  however, 
I  would  think  that  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  grose  returns  should  be  ample  to 
cover  this  part  of  the  work. 

AiiJinAl  BaariDg  of  Apple  Trees 

' '  Will  you  please  send  me  a  bulletin 
on  annual  bearing  of  apple  trees?  Is 
there  not  a  theory  that  some  of  the 
blossoms  from  each  spur  must  be  re- 
moved every  spring,  in  order  to  have 
the  bearing  annual  and  not  biennial .' 
Does  this  apply  to  other  fruits  as 
weU«"— A,  N.,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure 
annual  bearing  in  apple  trees  by  any 
method  but  we  have  acoomplished  it  in 
many  cases  by  maintaining  the  follow- 
ing three  conditions:  First,  plenty  of 
platt  food;  second,  thinning  the  fruit 
#0  as  to  prevent  a  erop  of  dnore  than 
•00  bushels  per  acre,  or  thereabouts,  in 
ftny  given  year;  and  third,  proper  mois- 
tnrs  eenservation  by  means  of  mulching 
or  tillage  in  sueh  a,  way  as  to  avoid 
nndve  disturbance  ef  the  root  systems. 
It  i3  neither  nesesaary  nor  would  it  be 
of  any  valus  to  remove  blossoms,  as 
the  large  majority  of  them  do  not  set 
fruit  anyhow  as  a  general  thing.  The 
bienuial  bearing  habit  applies  mere  par- 
ticularly to  apples  than  to  most  other 
fzvit.  The  same  general  procedure  is 
likely  to  maintain  yields  of  satisfactory 
steadiness  in  other  iruits  as  well  as  ap- 
ples. 
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Queries  on  Peach  Orowinjf 

"Considering  the  almost  inipoBsibili* 
ty  to  get  potash  and  nitrate,  wiiat  fer- 
tilizer would  you  advise  to  put  on  a 
peacli  orchard — one  that  I  could  get 
already  mixed?  What  do  you  think 
of   ground    bone   and    also    basie   lime? 

♦'Would  the  time  of  pruning  aa  or- 
chard make  any  differenoe  in  the  yield 
of   fruit? 

"If  I  should  put  the  crop  of  fruit 
out  for  some  one  else  to  harvest,  what 
part  of  the  crop  should  they  receive; 
that  is,  to  do  the  gathering,  marketing, 
selling,  etc?  I  do  not  mean  attending 
to  it  before  hand,  only  attending  to 
the  crop.  Do  you  think  about  one- 
thinl  of  the  crop  would  be  right?" 
— M.    W.    H.,  Philadelphia  Co.,   Pa. 

Nitrate  of  soda  should  not  be  espe- 
cially difficult  to  secure  this  year  al- 
tho,  of  course,  the  potash  is.  For  best 
results  I  would  recommend  an  applica- 
tion of  about  2  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  4  or  5  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate to  the  tree  on  your  peach  trees 
if  tley  are  in  full  bearing.  If  eon 
veniont  to  do  so,  it  would  probably  be 
best  to  make  one-half  of  this  applica- 
tion ahead  of  tho  bloom,  preferably  just 
about  the  time  the  buds  are  start'.ig, 
and  then  make  the  other  half  after  the 
fruit  is  set  and  vary  the  later  applica- 
tion somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  crop  set  on  the  tree.  This  mix- 
ture can  be  very  readily  made  at  home 
ill  f-ase  you  are  unable  to  havi  the 
mixing  done  at  the  factory. 

Acid  phosphate  has  proved  somowhai 
better  than  ground  bone  as  a  fertilizer 
for  fruits  in  the  cases  where  r.  diieet 
eomparison  has  been  matle.  Tt  i-!  also 
usunlly  cheaper.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  "basic  lime",  as  all  lime 
is  basic.  Lime  applications  have  been 
of  no  direct  benefit  in  the  fertilization 
of  fruit,  so  far  as  our  experiments  atd 
observations  have  gone.  Tt  may  be  of 
value  indirectly,  however,  ia  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  leguminous  cover 
crops  in  case  they  are  used. 

The  time  of  pruning  ia  not  likely  to 
make  any  important  difference  in  the 
yield  of  fruit.  The  latter  is  more  close- 
ly correlated  with  the  severity  of  the 
pruning  than  with  the  time  at  which 
it  is  done. 
In  regard  to  the  proper  compensation 


SNAILS    ON    VBOSTABLIVS 


During  the  damp,  moist  day^  of 
August,  one  pest  which  bothers  gar- 
deners considerably  is  in  evidence:  I 
refer  to  the  snail.  Lettuce  which  is 
about  ready  to  harvest,  spreading  out 
over  the  ground,  holding  moisture 
under  the  h«ad,  right  close  to  the 
leaves  offers  a  fine  location  for  snails 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  you  will  find 
them   there. 

Early  celerj'  y^^hich  has  been  blanch- 
ed with  soil  and  which  therefore  con- 
tains moisture  offers  another  home  for 
the  snail  and  they  are  found  there. 
Many  vegetables  are  attacked  by  snails 
and  offer  a  congenial  residence  for  this 
pest.  If  you  would  drive  the  snails 
from  under  the  lettuce  and  from  other 
vegetables  which  cover  the  ground  and 
offer  a  similar  hiding  place,  I  would 
urge  the  cultivation  or  the  loosening 
of  the  soil,  aiding  as  far  as  possible  in 
drying  out  the  soil.  In  a  small  way, 
applications  of  hydrated  or  burnt  lime 
and  salt  would  aid  in  controlling  this 
pest  if  the  materials  arc  located  under 
(>r  around  the  plants. 

For  the  control  of  snails  on  celery, 
recommendations  would  be  against 
banking  the  celery  with  soil.  The  use 
of  paper  or  boards  does  not  offer  as 
congenial  a  place  and  therefore  fewer 
snails  are  gener.iUy  found.  IBnails  on 
many  vegetables  can  only  be  controlle«l 
by  applications  of  finely  burnt  lime 
or  by  salt.  These  materials  must  be 
thrown  against  the  bodies  of  the  snail, 
necessitating  rising  very  early  in  the 
morninjj  to  do  this  work,  and  the  ma- 
terial must  be  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  snail  crawls  thru  it,  thus  burn- 
ing its  body.  Occasional  results  have 
been  obtained  by  taking  freshly  cut 
vegetables  and  sprinkling  same  with  a 
doadly  poison  and  a  little  molasses  anil 
placing  this  material  in  the  garden  at 
nightfall.  In  some  cases  the  snails 
seem  to  prefer  this  material,  and  con- 
suming tlTe  same,  they  are  eontrollec] 
somewhat. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  the  garden 
should  be  watched  carefully  so  that 
hiding  places  are  not  available.  Ro- 
tation of  crops  and  fall  plowing  are 
also  of  value. — A.  £.  Wilkinson. 
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Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4  per  ceat) 

prodtices  better  root  vowtb;  makes  avail- 
able the  potash  already  in  your  soil.  And 
big  content  ( 1 7  per  ceatMPhotphofic  Acid 
in  that  form  which  is  available  when 
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next  spring. 
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kio4  of  •oil.   Cuts 
■Ulls— daesn't  pull  like 
other  euttfrs.  AMuftly  «0  fcnfltf 
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with  one  man  and  Ooe  hor^e,  Ikrj  Is  wlat  one 
fanner  say^:  Oct.  T,  1''16.    Gontlfmen: 

Harvester  worked  very  Mcc-e»»fuUy.  JhecornwM 
from  15  to  18  ft.  b'«h  nnd  «e  ^^■jf^^JJ^l^J^ 
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Good  Profits 

In  Makinfl  Cider 

Ifoont  CHcad  Cider  aaa  Grape  Joioa 
Pranea  pro<laee  10  to  400  barrels 
dailr.    All  aises,  hand  or  power. 
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ccan.  Writq  to-day  for  •'Hoffmam.'a  Wheat 
Hoo/c"  — dofKTibos  varioties— tella  "How  to  G^-t 
•  Crop  of  Wh<-et."  It's  fre^-eamples.  too-if 
yoa  mention  this  paper. 
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A  Small  Farm 


in  California  will  make  }t>u  mora 
inoDey  «ltb  leas  work,  YouwUl  Uvfl 
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-of  every  duarHptlon-from  1  to  12  H. 
P.  All  standard  makeo.  Will  offer  at  a  s;irrmco  to  nio\-e 
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i.  B.  CLKMF.N8,  Morwood.  Pa. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 

managers  are  making  money  with  the  kind  of  exhi- 
bitions they  are  now  giving,  there  will  be  no  change. 
Continued  patronage  indicates  public  approval,  and 
it  is  human  nature  and  financial  sense  to  give  the 
people  what  they  \yant  badly  enough  to  pay  their 
money  to  see.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  country 
people  want  the  bind  of  amusements  and  entertain- 
ments that  would  not  be  permitted  run  in  any  walK 
regulated  eity.  We  do  not  believe  that  country  peo- 
ple fully  sanction  an  institution  that  caters  almost 
exclusively  to  the  "careless  crowd".  We  do  not 
believe  that  farmers  approve  of  a  fair  that  slights 
its  legitimate  premium  lists  to  provide  so-called 
amusements.  Yet  that  is  what  the  fairs  are  dodng. 
How  long  can  tjiey  hang  on?  Just  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  make  money  and  so  long  as  the  ^arniers 
of  the  county  permit  that  kind  of  a  fair  to  pose  as 
an  agricultural  exhibition. 
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FIDDLING  WHILE 
ROME  BUBJiS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  JULY   i:S,  191 1 


Almost  every  one  remembers 
DON'T  NEQ-LECT  the  prophesies  made  a  few 
THE  HAY  CHOP       years    ago,    when    the    sales    of 

automobiles  began  to  increase 
"by  leaps  and  bounds,  that  it  foreshadowed  the  dis- 
Tuption  of  the  hay  trade  as  well  as  the  horse-raising 
industry.  But  the  prophets  proved  to  be  false  pro- 
phets. The  record  of  last  year's  hay  crop  shows  it 
to  have  been  the  largest  in  history  by  4,000,000  tons, 
having  reached  the  enormous  total  of  1,090,000,000 
tons.  Altho  the  price  to  farmers  was  not  so  high 
as  in  some  recent  years,  yet  the  quotations  of  good 
•h«.y — 'both  mixed  and  pure — were  such  as  to  make 
a  good  return  upon  cost  of  production. 

The  reason  for  the  good  demand,  for  it  is 
practically  cleaned  up,  lies  in  the  fact  that  hay  was 
used  more  largely  than  usual  because  of  the  high 
price  of  grain.  Many  farmers  fed  more  hay  than 
usual  because  of  this  fact,  and  many  were  surprised 
at  the  good  results.  It  will  continue  to  pay  to  take 
good  care  of  the  hay  crop  and  make  it  on«  of  more 
intensive  fertilization  and  better  harvesting  methods. 


BUBDENS  IN  THE 
GUISE  OF  HELPS 


It  seems  that  all  that  is  nec- 
cossary  to  get  any  kind  of  a 
fool  ]>roposition  thru  and 
fasten  the  cost  upon  the  peo- 
ple is  to  declare  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  pa- 
triotism, or  that  it  is  designed  to  solve  the  "food 
problem".  Nice  fat  .jobs  arc  being  provided  for 
self-seekers  without  number,  .and  the  public  will 
learn,  as  it  should  have  learned  long  ago,  that  it  is 
a  migiity  sight  easier  to  create  .a  public  expense  than 
it  ii  to  dispense  with  one  after  it  is  established.  In 
spite  of  the  w.Trnings  as  to  need  for  economy,  and 
the  (leniauils  for  efllriency,  the  yirodig.al  .waste  of 
public  fumls  goes  on  and  Hie  savings  of  the  common 
people  are  sf|uandered  in  the  maintenance  of  hun- 
dreds of  puVdic  oflTieiaLs  who  have  neither  the  .ability 
Tiar  the  opportunity  of  savrng  for  the  peojile  more 
than  a  fraction  of  their  cost.  We  make  no  specific 
mention  of  examples  at  this  time,  but  we  have 
called  .attention  to  them  while  in  process  of  creation, 
yet  the  publio  .sat  supinely  by — often  acquiescing  by 
a  half-hearted  .and  often  misundcrstoocl  resolution — 
and  the  things  are  done.  May  we  jiaraphrase  an 
ancient  expression:  Oh,  Liberty,  Economy,  Efficiency; 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  your  names! 

1i«  1*1  T« 
On  another  page  of  this  issue,  "Fair 
Goer"  gives  a  very  frank  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  county  fair.  It 
will  be  evirlent  to  anyone  familiar 
with  these  institutions  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  The  fair,  developed  originjiUy  as  a 
wholesome  educational  and  recreational  institution, 
has  (ttgeneiated  to  a  cheap,  catch  penny  carnival. 
But  what  is  goiing  to  be  done  about  it  ?     If  the  fair 


THE  COUNTY 
FAIR 


The   world's  supreme  example 

of     oallous     indifference     and 

selfish   indulgence   is   found  in 

the    story    of    the   Emperor   of 

Rome    sitting    by    fiddling    unconcernedly    while    the 

imperial  city  of  the  world  burns.     That's  all  we  have 

to  say  about  Nero. 

Down  in  the  city  of  Washington  we  have  a  group 
of  men,  sent  there  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  fiddling  away  time  and  opportunity  with 
petty  partisan,  political  scheming  while  disaster 
threatens  because  of  the  world  war.  In  spite  of 
plain  duties  and  the  need  for  united,  patriotic  spirit 
and  action,  partisan  spirit,  sectionalism  and  the  in- 
fluence of  special  interests  threaten,  if  they  do  not 
defeat,  the  successful  carrying  out  of  important 
measures.  It  seems  that  some  men  think  more  about 
personal  or  party  prestage  than  they  do  of  country. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  House  passed  a  bill  called 
-the  food  control  bill.  By  this  it  was  intended  to 
regulate  about  everj-thing  except  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars.  Since  then  the  Senate  has  been  haggling  over 
it  and  has  eliminated  about  everything  from 
control  except  the  above  named  objects,  and  food. 
Special  interests,  including  liquor,  have  had  enough 
influence  to  convince  the  Senate  that  the  regulatioai 
and  control  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  should 
be  left  free  in  this  bill  from  restraint  or  meddling 
by  the  government.  It  had  the  grace,  however,  to 
insert  an  amendment  to  the  food  control  bill  guaran- 
teeing a  minimum  price  to  the  farmer  of  .$2.00  per 
bushel.  This  price  applies  to  No.  1  Northern,  hard 
wheat.  Other  grades  and  kinds  are  in  proportion.  This 
price  is  no  better  for  farmers  than  $1  was  three 
years  ago.  Some  newspapers  wailed  because  of  this 
action  and  charged  that  special  privilege  was  being 
granted  farmers.  The  fact  is,  farmers  have  said  lit- 
tle one  way  or.  the  other,  but  special  privileges  were 
apparent  in  the  effort  of  other  interests  to  squirm 
out  of  any  kind  of  government  control.  And.  most 
of  them  succeeded.  Agriculture  has  asked  less  and 
received  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate than  any  other  business,  including  the  liquor 
trade. 

I«      1«     M 

In  spite  of  the  prophesies 
made  by  most  city  papers  and 
some  farm  papers  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Law 
would  fail  because  farmers  would  not  make  use  of 
it,  the  figures  show  these  papers  to  be  false  prophets. 
In  all  probability  a  wish  was  father  to  the  thought 
and  that  the  papers  opposing  it  were  merely  re- 
flecting the  desire  of  men  .and  institutions  with  money 
to  lend  to  continue  lending  to  farmers  under  the  old 
system.  F^p  to  July  l.i,  4.'^2  loan  associations  had 
been  chartered  whose  loans  aggregated  $20,699,337. 
The  Federal  Board  is  approving  about  $S00,000  daily, 
and  there  are  applications  on  hands  for  .$100,000,000 
of  loans.  The  rate  is  five  percent  .and  the  aver.age 
loan  is  $2,2.50.  The  loan  associations  so  far  estab- 
lished have  an  average  membership  of  IS  members. 
W^hile  there  are  .some  improvements  in  the  law 
needed,  they  will  no  doubt  be  made  as  time  goes 
on.  One  of  these  is  a  provision  by  which  beginners 
may  receive  financial  help  in  buying  farms.  This  is 
is  a  vital  matter  to  the  future  of  the  farming  indus- 
try. The  present  law  does  well  in  aiding  est.ablished 
farmers  to  make  irnprovement.s,  extend  their  opera- 
tions, pay  debts,  etc.,  but  there  are  lots  of  ambi- 
tious young  men  without  the  iiutial  capital  or  finan- 
cial backing  who  would  make  successful  farmers  if 
they  could  get  started.  It  is  this  class  that  the  na- 
tion needs  to  encourage  to  stay  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

We    have    received    a   great    many   letters    from 
farmers   in   the  east    asking   what   steps   to    take   in 
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order  to  secure  a  loan.  It  is  evident  that  those 
who  are  up  in  financial  matters  are  not  lending  much 
:-ncouragement  to  this  move.  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary is  to  form  a  local  association  of  borrowers,  and 
apply  for  a  charter.  Those  interested  should  write 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Boar%  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
instructions  as  to  forming  an  organization  and  Other 
matters  in  connection  with  it. 

1^      1^      1^ 

In  these  days  when  every 
THE  ENROLLMENT  class  and  every  individual 
OF  HOUSEWIVES         is   asked    to    enroll    for   some 

purpose,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  national  food  director  should  ask  house- 
wives to  enroll  as  food  savers  and  conservers.  The 
vvast*  of  food  in  American  households  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  comment  by  foreign  visitors,  and  the 
national  agitation  may  be  productive  of  good,  es- 
pecially if  the  habit  of  exercising  care  in  this  direc- 
tion shall  become  a  fixed  custom.  Of  course,  every- 
one has  heard  the  old  saying,  "An  extravagant  wife 
cwi  throw  out  of  the  window  faster  than  the  husband 
can  bring  in  at  the  door,"  but  it  was  usually  thought 
to  apply  only  to  the  common  people.  Nobody  cared 
how  much  the  rich  people  wasted  because  they  could 
afford  it.  But  the  fact  is,  waste  is  criminal  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place,  and  all  must  share  the  loss. 
There  are  some  interesting  and  amusing  things 
brought  out  by  this  campaign.  For  instance,  an  ac- 
count was  given  in  a  daily  paper  of  how  a  woman 
ruled  her  servants  in  the  matter  of  extravagance  and 
by  holding  the  balance  of  power,  eliminated  waste. 
She  did  this  in  a  family  consisting  of  seven  people 
and  ten  servants!  Think  of  it.  Many  a  farm  woman 
will  not  be  long  in  pointing  out  the  greatest  item 
of  extravagance  in  that  household.  Ten  people,  most 
of  them  held  out  of  useful,  productive  work  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  seven  others!  Surely  there  is  need 
of  a  campaign  against  extravagance,  but  the  enroll- 
ment cards  should  mention  more  than  economy  in 
the  use  of  food.  When  we  compare  snch  cases — and 
there  are  thousands  of  them — with  countless  farm 
women  who,  with  equal  or  larger  families,  have  done 
the  cooking,  baking,  washing,  ironing,  mending,  nurs- 
ing, and  between  times  helped  milk  and  tend  the 
garden  without  the  help  of  even  one  servant,  we  can 
see  where  it  is  necessary  to  spend  time  and  energy 
in  signing  up  the  women  in  an  economy  campaign, 
and  also  where  it  is  not. 

1^    m    i« 

The  present  time  is  one 
THS  TEST  OF  A  which  will  severely  test  the 

BUSINESS  FARMER    farmers'      business      ability. 

The  markets  are  making 
great  demands  upon  hdm.  These  demands  he  must 
try  to  meet  with  an  unprecedented  shortage  and 
high  cost  of  labor.  The  market,  also,  is  offering 
record  prices  in  many  lines,  especially  for  grain  and 
live  stock.  This  offers  a  temptation  to  sell  off  what 
ho  has  without  regard  to  his  future  needs.  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  has  frequently  urged  against  this 
tendency. 

No  market  price  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  lit 
good  business  for  a  f.armer  to  sell  off  a  well-develop- 
ed dairy  hord,  a  well-bred  line  of  hogs,  or  a  high- 
grade  flock  of  chickens;  yet  some  farmers  have  done 
this  within  the  past  year.  Business  conditions  will 
settle  back  to  normal  some  day  and  then  these  farm- 
ers will  find  themselves  without  stock  and,  what  is 
more,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  buy  it  at  prices 
they  oan  afford  to  pay. 

Another  test  is  that  of  making  repairs  and 
needed  improvements.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
th'^ngs  like  new  constructions  which  may  be  deferred, 
hut  others,  upon  which  saving  and  conserving  de- 
pend, it  is  economy  to  make.  For  instance,-  it  is 
good  business  to  put  a  new  roof  on  a  building  which 
wisdom  s.ay3  should  be  done;  to  build  a  silo  which 
will  add  to  the  v.alue  of  a  corn  crop  by  making  a 
tietter  and  cheaper  feed;  to  purchase  that  machine 
or  implement  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  a 
saver  of  time  and  labor.  Such  investments  are  evi- 
dence of  good  business  sense,  even  tho  they  cost 
more  now  than  formerly. 

Such  expenditures  are  economy  because  they 
save  a  greater  outlay  in  future  because  of  neglect, 
or,  because  they  contribute  to  greater  efficiency  and 
production  in  th6.se  times  of  high  prices  of  farm 
products. 

Another  test  of  a  farmer  is  his  knowledge  of 
the  markets.  In  these  times  when  things  seem  topsy 
turvy  it  requires  a  broad  knowledge  of  markets  and 
general  conditions  so  as  to  know  when  to  hold  and 
when  to  sell.  All  this  will  require  close  study  and 
thought.  In  fact,  there  is  more  need  for  farmers 
to  read  now  than  ever  before. 
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The  forestry  department  suffered  some 
bie  cuts,  not.ably  $10,000  from  the  labor 


oi^aitj  xjivc  tcJLucn.  Kjc*^**..«.*^ i.     *ir  ^       1,       1     J  I,  „j         T  1     lo  ««^    21  and  30  will  be  looked  up  with  cdler- 
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was   only   2j   cents.             p,.     „    t  ,r,„  ganized  into  a  zone  system,  each   con- 

Prison   Labor.   -  The   Prison   Labor  f.^^^.       ^^  ^  weekly  purchasing  fund 

Commission    announces    that    this   year  K            direct  ^from  farmers,  thru 
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of  agriculture  was  ended  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  governor  signed  it.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Patton,  in  whose 
department  the  bureau  will  be  located, 
hailed  the   measure  as  of  vast  import 
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Of  Agriculture   Patton  h.is   declined  to  Aninrial  I%^"|i7_.^\the  departnient  at  ^^^   committee  furnishes 

Of  Agricuit                            ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  a  salary  of  ^^'"'^J*  year      In  making  ^                          ^^^^  ^^^        ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

pav  rolls   or  anything  t^%aPP«^"*"^'^"^.*^«  .^J^P^J"',;"*  ^^  the   tractor    but   the   farmer  must   ride 

t    mav    be    that    every  ^l^^^i"!"*    ^^>'!"»..^L Tl\l^n  J'^.?  the  binder  knd  furnish  fuel  for  the  en- 


waive  any  rights  and  he 

his   deputy  sign  ] 

else.      The    result    may    ue    -'-;:;'•  ^f  the  State  Bokrd'to  find  a  skilled  vet 

payment  to  the  Dei^artment  of  Agri^^^^^^  erimarian    who   had    had    broad    expe-ri 

turo  may  be  held  up  until  the  courts   pass  ^^^^  j^  ..^^tructive  work,  as  New  Jer      .         „ 

upon    the    question    of    the    governor  s  ^^^   ^^^^ing   ^^^^  ^f   the    most    noted     <^ar.-F.  

"^Roads   and   Rows.— People  about   the  »i"<ls  of  breeding  animals  in  the  United    p^Qj^  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICUIr 


gine.      Considering     the    weather,    the 
tractors    are    considered    a    success    so 


State    Highwav    Department    are    too 
much    stirred    iip    over    differences    be- 


Harvest  Help. — Another  call  has  been 


much    stirrea    up    "^'^    '"";'^r.;i   "_  sent  out  for  bovs  over  14  years  of  age, 

tween   the   Cxovernor   ^nd    the   hlghwa^  ^^.^   ^.^^^  ^^^   ^.       .^  ^^^  harvesting  of 

commissioner  over  how  the  state   sna  i  immediate  need  for  500. 

ladle    out    the    appropriation    for    road    ^    l  .o«„a 


TUBE  TO  WAR  DEFENSE 
BOARD 


30%  More  Fall  Wheat 

C>M fanner  writcK  "Tow 

8b«ep'i  Head   PulTeriaad 

Sheep  Manure  gmve  W  per 

eeot  increaaed  jrield   OTer 

bam  BBanore  oa  wom-oat 

land."  Dropped  with ferti- 

I  lizer  attachmait.     Bich  in 

nitrosen,  pboaphorie  acid 

and  potaah.    Alao  adds  ha- 

mns.    For  all  Held  cro|a. 

_„^^^^^  meadowB,   lawns  and  gar- 

<^^PS^  dena.       K  MakM  tk&ca 

*Sk!«  'iHS^  grow.  Write  for  price*. 

NATURAL  QUANO  COMPANY 

•M  mvni  •mcr  auwon*.  mjwow 


ladle  out  the  approp 
building  to  .say  when  the  townships  are 
to  get  the  money  the  state  has  long 
owed  them.  The  governor  and  the 
highway  chief  h.ave  been  more  or  less 
at  oppositcs  on  whether  the  money  for 
equal-share-of-cost  road  building  should 
be  apportioned  equally  or  be  used  as 
needed.  The  discussion  reached  a  paint 
where  the  governor  .said  that  he   want 


They  are  to  be  cared  for  in  camps 
under  proper  management.  Three  of 
these  camps  are  ready  in  Mercer  and 
three  in  Monmouth  County. — L. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 


The  War  Defense  Board  of  Pennsyl- 1 
vania  has  employed  eight  of  the  farm  ■ 
advisors  of  the"  Department  of  Agri-  ' 
culture  whose  work  was  wiped  out  by  | 
the  elimination  of  the  appropriation  by  ! 
the  Legislature.  These  men  will  be 
employed  for  four  months  at  $200  each 
a  month  .and  expeiWes. 

The    advisers    employed    are    J.    T. 


Weather   Conditions   Still  Bad.— Still    Campbell,  of  Hartstown;  L,  W.  Lighty, 

.another  week  of  extremely  wet  weather    of    East    Berlin;    Franklin    Mengas,    of 

.>rl    fn   ana   a    statement  Mr.   Black    had    prevails.      The   few   who  'have   cut    hay    York;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  L.ancaster;   E. 

ea   to   S08   a  ^Taiein      ^  {jj^^.p  ^,.jp,^  i„  ^.j,;,^  to  cure  it.  In  Mont-    B.  Dorsett.   of   Mansfield;    W.   T.   Witt- 

and     the      aep.irr ^  .     .  ,    ...     j^^^jj  ^^^^^^  ^j^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^    Allentawn:    C.   O.   MsLain.   of 

S.  W.  Funk,  of  Boyer- 


f  engaging  the  men  is 
$50,000.  to  stimulate  agricultural  productinm   in 

Meeting  at  Albany. — Representatives  1918.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
tiAr  -Rmnibauo-h  has  vetoed  the  bill  pro-  of  twelve  or  more  "organisuitions  from  board,  which  was  attended  by  the  Gov- 
v?dimr  for'oiradrenni.al  asses.sments  and  various  parts  of  the  9t.ate  met  in  Al-  ernor,  Lieuton.ant  Governor  McOlnin. 
declared   for   annu.al    assessments.     The    banv   .Tulv    16    to    discuss    food    control    State   Treasurer    Kephart    and    Auditor 


Capitol  Hill  this  year. 

No    Change    in    Assessments.— Oove.- 


iMARSHALL^SJfCORNCRIBSi 


are  built  of  galvanized  iron.    CoA] 

no  more  than  wooden  cribti,  easy  to  { 
erect  and  last  a  lifetims.  Perforated 
Biflea  and  ventilating  shaft  insnra 
weU  curt?d  com.  Three  styles  and 
many  8i:<>9  to  fit  any  farm. 

FRrr     lllastratad   Cfhm   f ol<l«r  1 

■_'*  ^^  fullT  (IsacribM  cunatraotioD. 

Write  forit  today,  a  poM  card  will  do. 

>^trMerft4BinCo.3Miti  Woestar.O. 


Strawberry  Plants 


For  .\u(ni!rt  and  Fall  nlnntliu; 

plants  that  will  Ixvir  fruit  next  summer 


pot  (frown  and  ranner 
Standard  nnd 


everbearlnsr  v.arletles.  Alio  nispberrlra  and  blackberry 
plants  and  fnilt  I  rw-s  for  Fall.  fal>t):i*.'e.  caullllower. 
celery,  llrussieLj  j^proutd.  aspantgud  iind  lecture  plaQU. 
CatalOK  free.    Harry  .\.  Squires,     Good  Oround.  N.T . 


HAY 


W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.            601  W  33  SL    Nra  Y«t  II 

are  the   larReet  handlers  of    oommlsalon  hay  m 

Inureatcr  New  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dl^  * 

pose  of  rommuDleate  with  them.  y 

I  HAY  • 


llee.    In  many  sections,  fiel 


damased  materially  and  hopes  of  a  thir-  Leader  of  the  Senate,  is  chairman  of  pro 
Jy-million-bushel  yield  are  disappear-  the  joint  committee.  He  annouue(VS  Tht 
iZ_  '  that     suggestions    arc     desired     on    ail    sha 


p/^/^C   V§.f,    -  SmaU'eonsUnimentB  from 

■-*^J^>*'*»  *-•»•*'•  producers  in  yiHir  territory 

'^J^^>  bring  very  attractive  prifiea.    Returns  day  of 
Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradstreet. 


arrival 

zeKi^h  IOTTER  I  Esa  co 


170  DvNt  St,  NM  YmI  N.T. 


Fear   for   Potatoes —The    bulletin    of    gestions    for   the    proposed    bill    are    in-  to  co-operate  with  the  nation.al  govoni- 

thft  DeT>artment  of   \<Ti,Milture  express-     vited    so    that    the    bill    may    be    intro-  ment    and    the    agencies    authorized    in 

fl«  f^r  for  the  potatoes  bee.ause  of  the    duced    the    night    the    Le^jislature    con-  this  state  to  give  the  farmers  the  best 

^     Tn  munv  sections,  fields  have  been    venes.     Senator  E.  R.  Brown,  Majority  pmctieal  and    specific   assist.anoe  in  the 

is   chairman    of  problems  of  agriculture  in  Pt^nnsylvania. 
The   resolution   also   provides   that   they 

tz.  that     suggestions    arc     desired     on    all  shall  do  such  work  as  the  Governor  may 

^•oo    Manv    Roads.— governor    Brum-    phases  of  the  food  control   question,  a  require. 

K«.i,tri,    u'now    said   to   be   desirous  of    dozen  special  ones  being  named  in  his  ■ 

Stving   his   a'minrstration   remembered    statem/nt.      Chief    of    tliese    are    the  INDEX   rORjPHis   issue  ^p.,,,    v.i.  ,.  w.thd.str.b- 

J'At.  itq  encouraeement  of  education  and    composition  and  organization  of  a  com-  Agriculture  BliKard  LnsilageLutter,,„n«  pipw      ing^xi 

Jolds      Three  yJrs  ago  encouragement    mission  to  do  this  work,  the  fixing  of  By  the  Way  ...'*!^  51  |  condition  pncejno     ..  i>  f  Kun..  +itu  .niie.  Pa. 


Scott's  Seed  Rye 

Free  from  wcoiii  and  immature  Br.-xlns.    This  year.  If 
ever.  It  pay:)  to  sow  nothing  but  the  be.s-t. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
944  Main   St..  MarvAvUlc.  Ohio. 


Married  ^ran 


wanted  on  f.irm;  to  work    with 

toiim  and  ral*"  ""uch  crops  08  are 

tfiial  to  a  dalrv  farm.      Wife  must  lie  w  llling  to  board 

help.    Position  open  Immediately.   R.iBpne  B    Bennett. 

BEXCHEf^TEU  F.\RM.     P  O    Boi  193.  Easton.  Fa. 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


Used  Paige  Cars 

Herutofo"!  tbe  ptirabMber  baa  •MUmed  all 
tbc  rlbk.  U<!  luuiittd  U>  dppeud  on  bis  own 
Julgmeiit  or  ••|ii«k".  He  coulil  never  be  nure 
be  wimid  not  Luve  a  bis  tta)alr  blU  taokert  on 
Ui«  orlgUuU  purcbaae  price.  We  b»v«  cbanged 
UUa. 

We  are  Koln«  lo  Insure  yon — to  Kuarantec  you 
will  l«  HMtlsUttd.  We  Iwlleve  tbla  in  only  falf^ 
tliat  tlie  iiuiii  who  sijeu'ls  bis  money  lor  h  u«e<l 
car  Is  entitled  to  the  same  utteutluu  and  ooo- 
slfleratlon  that  are  given  to  the  purcbaaer 
ot  a  new   car. 

SEVEN  DAYS*  TRUL 

Ckuiie  lu  iMKl  select  your  car.  We'll  teU  you 
everytblnn  we  know  about  It.  Then  try  It  lor 
seven  days.  If  at  the  ead  of  tb»t  time  you  «»« 
In  unv  way  dlsaatlsfieiU  bring  the  carbiick  and 
every  cent  of  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded. 

In  a  week'*  thne  yoti  will  know  wbeTh«r 
the  ear  te  ««  represcmed — and  thMls  what  the 
trlnl  Ufor— to  deiermlnelf  you  Me  aaftefled. 
You  alone  are  the  Judge  a«  to  wheUwr  the  oar 
ta  nreelselv  us  reiirest-nted. 

ThaVs  an  there  Is  to  It,    There  Is  no  red  tape. 

Ihsy  payments  If  de<lr«l 

It  will  pay  you  to  aome  »n1,  ««  "*,,^°,'? 
Durvhaslng  elsewhere.  We  are  located  rlBhtln 
?^Veh"MU-t5f  the  city.  Short  walk  'ron,  R.  R. 
Htatlorw.  Our  sbowroom  Is  oi>en  till  1"  1\M- 
Write  for  ItaUugs  of  used  P«l«e  cars  aud  oth«r 
maketi. 

•NSELOW-WIU.EY  MOTOR  CO. 

m4M«rMi  Bread «t.,  l>hN»<Mp*iU 


A  REAL  POTATO  DIGGER 

t4ot  m  mcfc  Plow  with  •  rake  a^chro«>t.  but  a 
low  priced.  taentificlii.pl«ne«t.  aeu»th<-t«A 
horn  the  dirt  and  the  dirt  ham  the  poUtoe.  a.  wcD 
as  machine,  that   cort  five  tw»e.  a.  «uch.     »«l 

beam  with  high  arch  to  PT^"'  ?I'«T  wK-t 
khed  h.,h  carbon  -«l>°vd.  Adi«».bk  wh«J. 
K8ukte  depth  .tkJ  "pach  exactjy.  WJl  not 
\^u«e  potato*..  4  Dont  b^  a  DnD.  Culbvatoc. 
Hanow.  Lunc  Spreader.  PoUto 
Disoei.  of  •ny  o«her  piece  ol  har 
Machinery  before  wntina  fo» 
oar (pecial catalog.  Stair  wna" 
inachint  you  want  and  give 
yout  deal- 
er'•  name. 
Haaek  ft 
DfMcM 
Com 

York. 

1564  6th  Ave. 


Making  a  Start  with  Poultry 

u4  Discussion  of  the  Be£-iuner's  Chances 


Witliout  tny  available  statistics  to 
prove  the  assertion,  I  believe  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  over  fifty  perceat 
■of  th€  people  dw^lliiig  i»  ^^'^  «iti€8  and 
townB  of  the  country  at  some  time  had 
the  notion  of  startinj,'  in  the  poultry 
business  as  a  life  pursuit,  thinking  that 
in  it  t^iey  wDd  not  only  make  a  living 
but  something  more. 

Many  of  these  wonld-be  poultrymen 
have  never  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
id«a8,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  &tkers 
who  have  jumped  into  the  business  and 
in  an  exceedingly  large  majority  of 
eases  failed  to  even  make  expenses. 
Why  do  theae  people  fail?  Why  have  wo 
ilnriag  the  past  few  years  noticed  8o 
many  idle  poultry  plants  about  the 
eountryT  Is  it  because  poultry  raising 
is  an  absolute  failure  in  every  easel 
No!  Such  is  not  the  ca«€.  The  trouble 
is  due  to  so  many  persons  without  any 
knowledge  of  poultry  raising  and  with- 
out any  acquaintance  with  farm  condi- 
tions  blundering  inte   the  business. 

These  persons  do  not  realize  that 
poultry  raising  is  a  higlily  specialized 
pursuit,  requiring  every  bit  as  much 
knowledge  and  personal  equipment  as 
does    the    business    of    manufacturing. 


tjuaintanee  with  t**  «ont#inplated  bnsi- 
De«s,  nor  wouJd  they  expect  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  thus  invested  to  yield  an 
income  large  enough  to  support  tb«si 
after  a  vear's  time. 

This  is  not  written  to  discourage  the 
city  dweller  from  going  to  the  coun- 
try »r  from  start ing  in  the  poultry  basi- 
ness,  but  is  intended  to  caution  such 
persons  and  show  them,  if  possible,  how 
they  might  succeed  and  what  they  can 
expect  £ucces8  to  be. 

The  first  great  mistake  usually  made 
is  throwing  up  the  position  from  which 
a  living  has  been  made.  T  say  to  the 
wou]d-l»e  poultryman,  positively  don't 
do  that  unless  some  sort  of  a  steady  in- 
come is  bad,  not  depending  npon  hw 
labors. 

From  my  observation  of  suceeaafW 
smafli  poultry  farms  I  have  found  that 
the  majority  of  the  owners  have  found 
it  necessarv  to  work  at  some  business 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  while 
dev-eloping  their  plant  to  where  it  will 
make  them  a  living.  During  these  try- 
ing first  years  the  majority  of  these 
successful  poultrymen  have  worked  in 
their  evenings  after  coming  from  their 
employment   and  in  their   mornings  be- 


BAGS 

W»iy  not  get  full  value  for  empty 

bags.' 

One    of    onr    customers     received 

$jO    for    what    he    thoupht    was 

worth   9>io.     Write  for  our  price 

list. 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT'S  SONS, 
1 04  Callowhill  Street,  Ptiila. 


Save  Money I 

Oh  implements 


July  88,  1817. 

for  breA^ing  purpoMi  «r  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, but  upon  the  market  price  for  poul- 
try products  used  as  food.  The  hatehin^ 
«gg  and  breeding  stoek  end  of  the  bafli- 
■reac  offers  larger  possibilities  for  piiiAt 
than  the  food  market  and  should  be 
reckoned  as  a  possibility  for  larger  prof- 
it but  not  as  a  "sure  thing"  by  amy 
■oMtns.  If  the  poudtryman  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  he  could  make  a  financial  sup- 
cees  of  the  business  by  selling  all  his 
goods  in  the  markets  for  food,  then  be 
sheuld  not  enter  the  poultry  game. 

Large  amounts  ef  capital  are  by  no 
means  the  advantage  in  starting  in  the 
poultry  business  that  some  people  be- 
lieve. In  trath,  experience  has  shown 
me  that  the  little  fellow  who  has  to 
make  a  struggle  of  it  h&e  a  greater 
chance  to  succeed  than  the  man  with 
plenty  of  eapital.  The  vtrugglisg  sauJl 
poultryman  owing  to  lack  of  capital  has 
to  go  slow,  with  the  result  that  he  learns 
a  irreat  deal  aud  does  not  make  the  coet- 
ily  mistakes  that  the  asan  with  mneh 
eapital  and  no  knowledge  does.  The  re- 
sult is  that  by  the  time  the  little  fellow 
£an  afford  to  enlarge  he  has  learaed  by 
hard  experience  what  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed and  what  is  sure  to  bring  disaster. 

The  only  chance  for  the  man  with 
capital  to  succeed  with  the  poultry  buu- 
ness  is  to  hire  a  really  competent  and 
experienced  man  to  mn  the  plant  and 
abide  by  his  judgment;  but  even  then  I 
believe  the  one-man  plant  has  the  ad- 
vantage when  it  comes  to  the  chances  of 
making  a  financial  success. — J.  Baymond 
Kessler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


July  28,  1917. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 
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HOME   PEESEBVATION   OF  BOOl 


V-Tr JU^  a  1  i  Sta-d  wHS  cover.    Nr4iee  board  in  ro  dd  e 
to  ke  p  hcni  ixom  paning  thru 


^^i 


PHces 

Dont  pay  double  pricesf  or  im- 
plements   when    you    can    buy 
direct  fromGaUoway.themaker, 
and  save  a  third  to  a  li.  IL    Write  me  for  my 
big  moneysavinK  book  when  you  want  a 

SPREADER— SEPARATOR 
IHACTOR— ENCtlNC 

or  other  linpleinents.  I '  11  guatantee  to  aave  ytn  bif  inoaey 

aad  give  you  the  ben  implemeut  twrtidet 
PBCV  n«w^l#        Send  for  yoor  eooT  at  oneti  and  Imtm 

W^  ^Wi»  I  ■""»»»•  t',o  inside  sscri'.a  <if  ilw  Implement 
bu«i»pn«  urtfi  how  f11r<?rf  iMirinic  aaw^  yon  bi»  money.  Ad- 
vanU«eoudsbi;;^nir  i>'>':itti  have  you  fraitfht.    Writ*  to 

WM.  OAixowav,  rrM. 
Wwi.Oallawty  Co.,  1376111111  ftiHw.  Watwioo, 


trot'tit  and  klllH  all 
flh-H.  h'tait,  clean,  or- 
uaniental,  coirveuient, 
cbe&p.  L.aat«  all 
»4>asoii.  {Made  of 
ineta.1, can't  apill  or  tip 
orver;  wlU  not  •oil  or 


Sold  bydaalara.ur  6  sent 
ej[|iress  preitaal  (or$l 


UABOU)  eOKERS.  150  DeKalb  ATcaae.  Brooklyn,  H.T. 


I  merchandising,  ete.  And  the  i>oultry 
business  is  even  more  exacting  than  any 
'  of  these  pursuits  because  even  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  poultry  one  never 
has  complete  control  over  matters,  for 
in  working  with  nature  nothing  is  abso- 
lute. 

For  convenience  of  discussioi*  I  will 
divide  the  wouJd-be  poultrymen  into 
two    classes — the    city    worker    with    a 

few  hundred  dollars  and  a  desire  to  get 

AAlfiTMYKIUPR  i*-«ianrwh.r..at.'a'^ay  from  indoor  work,  and  the   man 
MANil  rui  IVIUXn  tra.tn  and  kiiiH  all   ^.jth  a  lot  of  capital  who  believes  that 

sufficient  capital  will  accomplish  any- 
thing. 
Of  the  two  classes,  the  former  is  by 
G,iarI,L^°cff^'t?T^:[far  the  larger  and  perhaps  deserves  the 
greater  attention.  They  are  the  men, 
office  and  factory  workers,  who,  thru 
poor  health  or  perhaps  just  the  natural 
longing  of  man  to  live  and  work  in  the 
open  as  nature  intended  all  of  us  to  do, 
drop  their  positions  and  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  lots  of  courage 
make  the  leap  into  the  poultry  business. 
One  or  two  years  of  harder  work  than 
they  ever  did  in  their  lives  and  the 
heartbreaking  experience  of  finding  that 
one  or  two  hundred  hens  won't  make  a 
living  for  a  family  and  they  are  back 
in  the  city,  financially  broke  and  out  of 
work. 

Why  did  they  failt  Because  they 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  business 
and  thought  that  "anyone  could  raise 
chickens";  they  also  expected  too  large 
a  return  for  their  investment.  These 
same  men  would  not  in  the  least  think 


/^Af  CORN 

'A-^_  an-  ^1;  ■!^  .narmtesi  i.w.;.humans 

S'l  .  ..  HAROWAi  ;  t>R-  U.  UtNfc.  ►.     i       I.E.- 


We  have  active  (Jctnaixl  at  blub  prhsee  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  aU  produce.      Ciet   mir   price  and  keep  In 
touch   with  a  good    market. 

GIBBS  &  Bros..    325  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  a*!^??;^  SS 

•Wfi.  Panna.  PotaloM  •  spcolalty.    Retuma  day  goods 

■re  lold.    Ask  for  our  markat  latter. 

BELBY  PBODUOE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


your 

ult 


Bead 

Poultry, 

Fancy  Eiun<  antl 
Bmall  Pruite.  WM.  H.  CX>H£N  &  CO, 

820  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Best  Prices  Paid  S? 


Shl9    your    DRESSRO    POn  TRY   and    EOpS   to 

ARTritm  H.  BONSOB,    KMMUiw  Twminai  MariMt. ;    f  starting  a  factory  without  any  ac- 


fore  starting  out,  conatrurting  their 
buildings  and  preparing  things  for  the 
next  day.  During  the  day  the  home 
folks  had  to  tend  to  the  poultry  with 
perhaps  the  assistance  of  a  man  now 
and  again  for  heavy  work.  After  about 
three  years  of  this  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  poultry  farm,  the  poultry  enthus- 
iast will  have  sufficient  stock  to  make  a 
living  and  alno  experience  enough  to 
know  whether  he  likes  the  business  and 
what  in  his  case  are  the  possibilities  of 
mftking  a  living. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  remem- 
bered is  that  a  living  in  the  country  is 
not  all  reckoned  in  money.  The  greater 
part  of  the  family  food  sui>ply  should 
be  raised  on  the  place  if  the  venture 
is  to  be  made  a  success.  Then,  too,  it 
is  foolish  to  pnt  ones'  e^gs  all  in  one 
basket.  The  renlly  successful  s^nall 
poultry  farm  is  more  often  a  combina- 
tion of  poultry-,  fruit  and  truck  with  the 
family  cow  aud  garden  as  a  supplement. 

To  jjet  down  to  the  facts  of  the  busi- 
ness, I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  make 
a  living  from  a  smaller  flock  than  500 
hens,  and  1,000  would  be  better.  With 
good  management,  an  income  of  a  dollaf 
a  head  from  ench  nmturo  hen  on  the 
place  is  a  very  fair  average,  and  eae 
should  not  count  on  much  more.  It  is 
true  that  some  men  have  made  much 
larger  profits  than  a  dollar  a  hen  and 
have  made  a  satisfactory  income  from 
less  than  500  hens,  but  such  eases  are 
exceptional  and  generally  due  to  unusual 
and  temporary  conditions. 

One  should  not  figure  on  selling  stock 


During  the  summer  months  when  a 
good  supply  of  eggs  is  produced,  the 
surplus  eggs  can  be  preserved  for  use 
next  winter  when  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  will  naturally  decrease.  There 
are  two  methods  which  appear  to  be 
about  the  most  satisfactory,  the  Water 
Odass  Method  and  the  Limewater  Meth- 
od. 

The  Water  Qlass  Method 

Water  glass  can  be  purchased  by  the 
quart  from  druggists  or  poultry  supply 
men.  It  is  diluted  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  water  glass,  or  sodium 
silicate  as  it  is  known  to  chemists,  to 
nine  parts  of  distilled  water.  Half 
fill  the  vessel  with  this  solution  and 
place  the  eggs  in  it,  being  careful  not 
to  crack  them.  There  should  oe 
about  two  inches  of  water  glass  above 
the  eggs.  Cover  the  crock  and  place 
it  in  the  coolest  place  available.  In- 
spect the  crock  from  time  to  time  and 
replace  with  cold  boiled  water,  any 
•water  that  has  evaporated.  When  eggs 
are  to  be  used,  remove  them  as  desired, 
rinse  in  clean,  cold  water  and  use  im- 
mediately. 

Limewater  Method 

liimewater  is  slightly  less  erpensive 
than  water  glass.  A  solution  is  made 
by  slaking  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime, 
diluting  with  four  gallons  of  water  and 
adding  two  pounds  of  salt.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  until  the  lime  settles 
and  the  liquid  is  clear.  The  eggs  should 
be  placed  in  a  clean  earthenware  jar 
or  other  suitable  vessel  and  covered  to 
a  depth  of  two  inches  with  the  liquid. 
Remove  the  eggs  as  desired,  rinse  in 
clean,  cold  water,  and  use  immediately. 
Never  use  cracked  eggs  in  preserving 
by  either  method. 


The  farm  with  a  good  orchard  afl- 
joins  the  road  to  happiness,  prospc-ty, 
and   better  living. 

No  one  should  be  ashamed  te  put  out 
a  first-class  fniit-for-sale  sign.  It  will 
help  establish  business  and  many  aw 
always  in  want  of  perfect  fruit. 


sides,  the  respiration  is  quickened,  the  .small  amount  ot  gieen  corn  whien  was 

pulse    smaU    and    quick,    the    eyes    are  given   during    the   latter    part    of    Sep- 

prominent,   and   the    mucous   membrane  tember. 

congested.     These  are   the  usual  symp-  For  brood  sows  carrying  fall  litters, 

toml       Death    results    from    asphyxia,  enough    grain    should    be    fed    to    keep 

caused   by  the   distended    paunch   inter-  them    gaining    regularly,    so    that    they 

feriug  with  the  movement  of  the  lungs,  will  be  in  good  flesh  at  farrowing  time. 

The  treatment  is  both  preventative  and  This  grain  may  be  made  up  of  90  per- 

medicinal.  cent  corn  and  10  percent  digester  tank- 

This    form    of    acute    indigestion    can  age.     Sows  to  be  bred  in  the  fall  should 

rapidly  increasing  because  of   the  sear-    be  largely  prevented  by  practicing  pre-  have  their  ration  increased  a  few  dayfl 

city    of    farm    labor,    the    high    market    ventative  measures.  All  changes  of  feed  prior  to  mating. 

prices  of   hogs,  and  the  high   prices   of    should    be    gradual,    especially     if    the 

feeds.     Self  feeding  exi>eriments  at  the   ration  fed  is  heavy,  or  the  new   ration 

Kansas   Experiment  station  have  given    consists     largely     of     creen.     succulent 


Livestock 


AELF-FEEDEBS  FOE  HOGS 
Feeders  Work  Well  in  Pasturing 
•Self-feeding     of     fattening     hogs 
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HAin>  RAISED   pias 


green, 
interesting   results.     Ninety   Duroc  Jer-    feed.     Cattle  pasturing  on  green  clover 
aey  pigs  were 


Last  May  I  had  a  sow  give  birth  to 
fattened  for  'market.  They    or   alfalfa  should   be   kept   under   close    a   litter    of    10^  pigs.      Perhaps    on    ac- 
were    divided    into    15    lots,    three    of    observation. 


It    is    not    advisable    to 


Death  to  Heaves 

mm  e  lAf  V/\  Al  f  C    llrwre,  Coiiirh,  I>1a>e.dper 
IV  Bi  W   I  W  IV     9         aad  ladiKtwUoa  '-  urtk 

m—  mmmd  by  1  at  or  2nd  $  I  oan. 

Three  oane  are  guaranteed  to  cwre 

I  or  inene7  r-jiundod. 


The  original  and  the  up-to-dato 
etandard  Vetertircry  Remedy  for  Heaves ;  free  booklet 
^■npiainQ  fully.     ■  yeara  sale  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HaVES  BT  CORBECTHIG  CAUSE-- 
INDIGESTION.   ITS  A  BRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELI.EI 

Bafe.  Most  economical.  Ercelleirt  for  C8«i«5  and  Hoes. 
ei.WO  per  cau  iit  duiLlers,  at  sama  price  l>y  i<arcel  i,uaX, 
THE  «EWTON  KEMKDT  CO.,  Toledo,  0»a 


count    of   insuflBcient    exercise    or    some 
which  "weTe""hand"fed"  and    the    others   pasture  cattle  ori  clover  or  alfalfa  which    unknown  cause,  the  sow  was  unwell  and  I  ,,„|,|„|||,||,„||,||||,||,|||||„|||||||,||||||.^ 
..-.r_.-.^_«nm.    r>n    nasture    and    others   is  wet  with  rain  or  dew.  did  not  have  any  milk.     For  two  o^^^^' '  =11^^^  Thrive   To«L--a««i 

Bloating   usually   can   be   quickly   re-    litters  she  had  been  a  good  milker  aud  j|I^Ug5      ^        f  ClflA,CLgC= 


self-fed— some    on    pasture    and 

**^Th7  pigs  were  started  in  the  experi-    lieved    by"  puncturing    the    wall    of   the    raised    splendid    litters,    but    thu    tim 
ment    with    an    average    weight    of    50   paunch  with  the  trocar  and  canula.  The    there  was  no  milk.    _Before  I  discover 


of 

the 

made   a 


Dounds  and  were  fed  to  make  an  aver-   operation    is    simple    and    generally    is   ed  what  was  wrong  I  had  lost  three 
Lo  ifain  of  150  pounds  of  pig  for  each   not    followed    by    unfavorable    results,    the  litter,   and  I   decided  to    r.ii...' 
lot.     The   self-fed  pigs  in  the   dry  lots    The    instrument     is    plunged    fchrn    the    others  by  hand   if  possible, 
were  ready  for  market  earlier,  required 
less    labor,    gave    greater    returns    for 
feed  consumed,  and  based  upon  the  av- 
erages of  the  Kansas  City  market  for 
the  last  five  years  would  have  sold  for 
25    cents    more    per    liundredweight    at 
the    time    they   finished   in    the   experi- 

meni. 

Adding  to  the  gain  in  market  price, 
the  saving  in  feed,  which  amounted  to 
99  cMits  a  head,  and  the  saving  of  labor 
which  at  the  lowest  estimate,  when  as 
many  as  a  car  load  of  hogs  are  fed, 
wouid  amount  to  one  hour  a  pig,  there 
resulted  a  gain  of  approximately  •fl.65 
a  head.  The  average  self-feeder  will 
accommodate  at  least  20  head  of  pigs 
thru  a  feeding  period  similar  to  the 
one  in  this  experiment.  With  the  ad- 
vantage of  $1.65  a  head,  i^3  may  be 
credited  to  the  self  feeder  above  the 
net   returns  from   20  hand-fed  pigs. 

The  self-fed  pigs  on  alfalfa  and  rape 
pastures  were  ready  for  market  only  li 
days  earlier  than  tho.se  in  the  dry  lots, 
but  the  pasture  allowed  in  three  months 
a  saving  of  67 J  cents'  worth  of  con- 
cent.-ates  a  pig.  The  pigs  were  pas- 
tured on  alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  18  an 
acre,  which  gave  a  surplus  of  forage. 
This  shows  a  return  of  $12.15  an  acre 
for  the  alfalfa  pasture-  Two  cuttings 
of  hay  had  been  removed  before  the 
feediug  period  began.  Figured  on  a 
five  months'  pasturing  season,  there  is 
a  return  of  $20.25  an  acre. 

Ba.-«ed    upon    the    saving    of    concen- 


S  Tankage    builds  big    frames  to  5 

=  carry  fattening,    y    Experiment  = 

E  station  report  s  show   that  tank-  s 

3  age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  5 

E  feed  for  hogs  and  growing    pigs.  S 


Martin's  AUttoir  Tankage 


100  Acre  Farm,  $4500  with 
Crops,  Stock,    Tools   Included 

Thrown  oti  the  tinirket  to  .settle  estate  (lultkly.  Over 
100  fr\ilt  trees.  I;;.')  wiRjir  iiiuple,  stocke<l  fish  pond.  -'- 
story  s- riMtm  house,  telephone ;  barn  40  x  t>0,  .\ini  le 
outbulldliiKs.  sprln«  water.  If  taken  soon  the  follow  1:,' 
will  he  Im-lmled:  Pr.horseb.il  cows  and  helfer-<.t)  C0l\--. 
3  hoRs,  poultry.  hl«  iis.~<.rtment  farnilni:  tiKils  Includin.; 
ptrtalo  dlfiucr.gr.ilii  bi'ulor.  wagcn.s.  harne.s-es.  elp.tr.e 
aere  potit<<>i.  .5  acres  corn.  15  aeres  uut«.  M)  acres  h:  > . 
veuetable  gardeu.  4  n^vei,  4  bedroom  nulte>,  :i  lab:.-  . 
14  c-htttrs,  all  dlshen  ai'd  houFehold  go«jdF.  etc.  Eve  - 
thiiit;  golny  fur  54500.  Part  down.  Kor  tXttveling  u- 
htruct  lon.s  to  see  it  see  iM'ce  24  our  New  Summer  Cut  .- 
loKue  Just  out.    Copy  n::i  lied  free. 

E.  A.  STUOrr  FARM    AGENCY, 
Dept.   ITfio,    Land    'lllle   iiulIdinR.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 

MINERAU^ 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


HAND  FEEX>ING  A  BUNCH  OF  SLCKllNG  PICS. 

walls  if  tiu'  ilunk  rn  the  left  side,  mid-     rack     to    hold    7     eight-ounce     nursing 
tratos,  the  rape  pasture  gave  a  return    ^^^   between  the  border  of  the  last  rib    bottles,  so  that  they  could  be  securely 
of   $16.20   for   the   three   months'    feed- 
lag  i-eriod.  Figuring  for  a  four  months' 
there  is  a  return  of 


^S  HtMEs 


9nm 

t*    •aokaoe  snaranteed   to   gire   satisfaction   or   mooi 

baekT»inP^i™«e  aoffteii"'  for  ordinanr  ojMa. 
MKUL  lUTE  liUEII*  CO..  iOi  hwrtD  kn..  rtttsbitrt  *» 

f FARMERSr     . 

I  Buy  yotTT  Life  Inraranee  fmm  the  Comnany  that  ' 
_  1b  owned  and  coutroll<"d  by  I  jirmeni  nod  (iruiutera    I 

■  That  Isendorscdhy  the  Penn.-iylvanlaStatpr.raiiKe    I 

■  \S  ritf  fi.r  p:irtlRulard  aud  we  wlU  scud  you  free  ol  | 
I  charge  a  c-.ipy  if  our  CJranije  .Album.  g 
!  Parmer*  and  Trader*  Life  Inaaraace  Company  | 

■  T.  O.  Young.  Prea.     Home  Offices.  t^jTacuse.  N.\  .  | 

Splendid  Opportunity  for  Yomig  Men 

Stud}   Veterinary  Mmdldam 

CataloK   Free 

GRAND   RAPIDS   VETERINARY    COLLEGE 

17«  Louli  St..    <i»mma  RapMe.  Micb. 


pasturing   season, 
$21.60  an  acre. 


and  the  point  of  the  haunch.  The  tro-  clamped  into  position.  After  filling, 
car  is  thi'n  withdrawn  from  the  canula.  nipples  were  attached,  and  all  were 
After    the    gas    has    escaped    thru    the    fed  at  one  time. 


BLOAT  IN  CATTLE 


Bloating  in  cattle  is  a  common  ail- 
ment which  can  be  prevented  or  handl 
ed  by  almost  any  farmer.  This  dis- 
ease Is  usually  caused  by  animals  feed- 
ing on  green  feed,  such  as  clover,  al- 
falfa, and  green  corn  that  ferment 
readily.  The  consumption  of  spoiled 
feeds  such  as  potatoes  and  beets  may 
cause  it.  Sudden  changes  in  the  feed, 
inflammation  of  the  rumen,  and  a 
•weak  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
paunch  resulting  from  disease 
sufficient  nourishment 
causes. 

The  paunch  or  rumen  occupies  the 
left  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  hence 
the  distension  of  the  abdominal  wall 
by  the  collecting  of  gas  in  the  rumen 
occurs  principally  on  the  left  side.  The 
gas  forms  quickly  and  the  distended 
wall    is    highly     elastic.      The    animal 


or    in- 
frequent 


gas 
canula,  the  trocar  U  replaced  and  the 
instrument  is  removed.  The  instrument 
should  be  thoroly  boiled  after  being 
used,  and  kept  clean  until  again  need- 
ed. 

In  bad  cases  it  may  be  uooessary  to 
remove  part  of  food  thru  an  opening 
made  in  the  side.  This  will  require 
the  services  of  a  veterinarian.  It  i^ 
advisable  to  wash  the  skin  with  some 
good  antiseptic  before  insertiuij  the 
instrnniiMit.  In  bad  cases  it  is  some- 
times well  to  give  the  cow  a  do<e  i.f 
Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts  dissolved  i;i 
plenty  of  water.  One  should  add  two 
to  four  t'^aspoonfuls  of  char.M.al.  This  ^^^'^ 
will  absorb  the  gases  ni'cminil.ntin;;  h) 
the  paunch.— Dr.  J.  H.  Burt,  iu  Kan- 
sas Circular. 


Scotf  8  Timothy  Seed 

Timothy  Is  about  the  only  seed  that  t<<  low  in  i»rlre  at 
lavaeat.  It  wtu  surely  pay  to  buy  early  Head  for 
samples  now.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.. 

144   Main  Street.  MARYBVILLE,    OHIO. 


FALL    FEED    OF    SOWS 


During  AuErnst  and  September,  191.", 
the  swine  department  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey    Agricultural    Experiment     Station 


At  first  I  used  a  brand  of  condensed 
milk,  later  ^sing  cow's  milk  diluted  at 
about  one-half  with  water.  My  fiist 
du'y  was  to  teach  the  little  half-starv- 
ed fellows  to  drink  from  individual 
bottles.  This  was  little  troubl<>,  and 
as  soon  as  each  one  knew  what  l.e  was 
to  do,  I  tried  my  rack.  Each  pijf  cjime 
•jp  to  a  bottle  and  took  his  allowance 
nud  fought  for  more.  It  worked  Lke 
a  charm  and  had  an  advantage  over 
Nature's  way  in  that  I  saw  that  each 
pig  pot  what  was  coming  to  him;  for  | 
as  soon  as  one  was  thru  with  his  share  I 
I  put  him  away  and  any  that  were  | 
er  couUl  finish  in  pen-'e.  I  found  | 
that  the  device  ;:nve  nie  absolute  control  | 
over  the  feed  of  each  jdg,  givia^  uni-  | 
form    results.  i| 

At  10  days  old  T  taught  them  to  drink 
from  a  trough  and  sutceedod  in  raising 
Fix  "u!  of  the  sovi-ii.  The  ad\aril  '.ze 
of  the  rack  was  that  one  could  feed  7 
a.i  easily  as  1  or  2  with  only  the  ■>.vt«'« 
bottles    to     ]t)ok    after.       The     picture 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


LOOK!  5,oooPunet8 

March.   Vprll.  Mny  hatetiW.  at  Hght  prlceo  P  C.  White 
LcghirDs  onlj.  froni  trBiMicaied  slot'ii.       W  rite  for  prices 
and  f  re*  catftlo«iie.    stninpe  appreelaled. 
.NABOB   HAlCHEKIL^      -     -       GAMBltR.  OHIO. 


Q.>_L..U :..«..   larse  tyi>e\1ellows.M«»terp4eee-L<Ki*- 

DerKsnires  Feliov  hi.o  i  imos.  aiw  nm  notnein- 

Frle«l;»n  bull  calveJ.  Kinti  Seali  <Sr  De  kol  2nrt,  Buttir 
Boy  3nl  bn-edlnn.     Jni>.  <:.  Bre  im.    Cettysburft.  Pa. 

P«/li<ri'a<.,l     V    _^l.,l,.rupsfc>rs.ile.  I.  weeksok'. 

1  euij^reeu  a  re<i.i,('i.-<,i„aie(i.<o.    Males  tio 

G.W.Hels.serman.  ."Sprlinitleld  Koiincl.-i.liiirllnctou,  >.J. 
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j  Safety  Deposit  Box  I 


stops   eating   and    ruminating,   the   ears  .                                                                      o  ..          ^         .i.           ,             u  i ,        i  v 

droop    and  the  back  mar  become  arch-  pastured  18  head   of   brood   sows  on   3  ?howP  how  the  rack  was  hell  and  how 

ed     In  tlie  more  severe 'eases  the  walls  acres  of  rape  and  soybeans.     No  grain  the  pige  lined  up  for  their  feedings.- 

Of' the  abdomen  are  distended  on  both  whatever    was    a»owed    them    save    a  W.   Harry   Sherwood,   Washington    Co. 


Indispensable  for  safe  keeping  of  | 
all  vnlu.able  papers.  Size  Iljx5*x2}  | 
inches. 

This  Steel  Safety  Deposit  Bos  is 
just  the  thing  for  yotir  receipts,  in- 
surance policies,  notes,  deeds,  etc. 

Given  for  a  club  of  3  subscrip- 
tions for  the  balance  of  1917  at  2,) 
cents  each.  When  ordering  ask  for 
class  A,  Reward  No.  602. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMEB 
261  S.  3Td  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

^luiuuiiiiiiiiniiitiiiuiiiuiiniuitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiuiiiuiuuuuuimnuiS 


July  28,  1917; 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Eleanor  Ashton's  Awakening 

By  Hilda  Richmond 


"Ymi    ean    never   know    how    happy  as  the  natural  result  of  the  nnion,  for 

you  have  mado  me,  Frank,"  said  Elea-  Frank  knew   nothing   but  farming,  and 

nor    Ashton,   joyfully.      "If   you   could  Eleanor  had   never   spent    more    than   a 

only  go  with  me  my  cup  of  joy  would  day  or  two  on  a  farm  in  her  life.  But 

overflow.''  youth    is   too    wise   to   heed   any   advice 

"That  is  impossible,  Eleanor,"  said  and  Eleanor  went  to  the  Ashton  home- 
Mr,  Ashton,  quietly.  "You  go  on  and  stead  near  a  pretty  Ohio  town,  leaving 
enjov  your  visit.  I  will  have  a  good  her  friends  in  an  eastern  city  to  lament 
time'  thinking   of    your   pleasure."  over    her   foolishness. 

"Just   to  think,  my  dream  has  come  Looking   back   over   his    wedded   life, 

true,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  fingering  lov-  Mr.    Ashton    could    not    help    thinking 

inglv  the  gold  pieces  her  husband  had  that   if  Eleanor  had   made   the   best  of 

placed  in  her  hand.     "For  five  years  I  things   all   would   have   been   well.     In- 

have  dreamed  and   hoped  and   planned,  stead,  she  began  by  ignoring  the  neigh- 

and   now  I  am    really   to  go   home   for  bors,    criticizing    the    church    and    its 

Christmas.      It     will    seem    like    living  services,     refusing     to     patronize     the 

once  more."  stores   in   the   town    a   few   miles   away 

<'Y(»u    had    better    start    tomorrow,"  and    in    every    way    antagonizing    the 

said  Mr.  Ashton.     "That  will  give  you  ]»eople  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

three   weeks    before    the    holidays,    and  

you    can   take    advantage    of    the    rates  "The  first   thing  is  to  get  you  some 


the   railroads   are    now   making. 


decent  clothes,"  was  her  aunt's  greet- 


silyer,  and  tiny  bouquet  of  geraniums 
recalled  the  one  at  home  to  which  she 
and  her  husband  sat  down  three  times 
a  day,  not  because  it  was  similar  but 
•because  it  was  so  very  different.  She 
remembered  that  all  the  pretty  bits 
of  silver  and  china  that  had  been  given 
her  as  wedding  presents  were  packed 
away,  because  they  required  so  much 
care,  and  the  table  cloths  were-the  ugly 
red  ones  to  save  washing.  It  almost 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes  as  she  re- 
called the  white  tablescloths  that 
Frank  had  timidly  laid  in  her  lap  after 
a  trip  to  town,  but  which  were  folded 
away  still  unused  in  her  closet  at  home. 

"Do  you  have  a  club  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, Eleanor?"  asked  the  hostess. 
"We  have  such  good  times  here  and 
such  profitable  meetings.  There  are 
only  fifteen  of  us,  but  we  manage  to 
have  good  times.  Every  other  meeting 
we  have  at  night  and  have  the  men 
with  us,  but  everything  is  delightfully 
informal." 

"Yes,  we  have  a  club,"  said  Elea- 
nor thankfully,  but  she  wondered  if 
Mabel   would  ask   if   she   belonged. 

Mrs.  Boardman  insisted  that  they 
should  explore  every  nook  and  corner 
of  her  domain,  and  Eleanor  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  pretty  devices  and 
little  makeshifts  she  had  contrived 
with  her  own  hands.  All  pointed  to 
close  economy  and  good  management, 
but   everything   was    clean    and   dainty. 

"Here  comes  Anna  Delmont,"  said 
Mrs.  Boardman  as  a  young  lady  came 
up  the  walk.  "I  want  you  to  know 
her.  Of  course  you  heard  her  sing, 
Eleanor,  for  she  travels  with  a  high- 
class  concert  company,  and  she  told 
me  she  sang  in  your  town  not  long  ago. 
She  hals  a  wonderful  voice  and  will 
make   her   mark    in   the   world." 

Eleanor  went  thru  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  a  sort  of  daze.  She  felt  that  she 
was   giving   some   wild    explanation   as 


"How  can  I   wait  until  tomorrow?"  ing  as  she  held   Mrs.   Ashton  at  arm's 

she    exclaimed    rapturously.      "This    is  length  for  a  critical  look, 

the    very    best    Christmas    gift    I    ever  "Eleanor,    you    look    all    of    fifteen 

had,  even    if   it    did   come   long  before  years    older    than    when    you    were    a 

Christmas.     I  can  just   see  the  tree  at  bride.     I  hope   now  that  you  see  your 

home  and  the  dinner  and  all  my  dear  folly." 

friends.     It  will  make  life  here  all  the  "I    just    want    to    enjoy    myself," 

harder,   I   suppose,   but    I'm    not    going  said  Eleanor   with  a  sob.     "I've   been 

to  fret  about   it.     I'm  going  home  and  so   lonely   and   unhappy." 

tliat  is  everything."  "Well,  well!   don't   cry!"  said  Mrs. 

Mr.    Ashton    put    the    kettle    on    the  Rurnham.      "Crying    makes    your    nose 

fire    and    prepared    the    simple    supper,  red  and  it  isn't  at  all  becoming." 

"No     drudgery     for     four     weeks!"  During  the  days  that  followed,  Elea- 

sighed  Eleanor.     "What   perfect  bliss!  nor  had  scarcely  time  to  write  to  Frank. 

I'll  get  to  hear  some  good  music  again  "Tomorrow  we   will  have   to   go  out 

and   sec    what    is    new    in    fasliions.      I  to    see    Mabel    Boardman,"    said    Mrs. 

feel  exactlv  like  a  jirisoner  let  loose."  Burnham    two    days    before    Christmas. 

"I  wanted  vou  to  go  to  the  concert  "She   was    foolish    enough    to    marry   a 

last    night    but    you    didn't    care    to,"  farmer  and   bury   herself   in   the    coun- 

said  Mr.  Ashton.  ^''.^'j  ^^'I  I  was  foolish  enough  to  prom- 

"  That  I   I   don't  care  for  any  of  the  ise    her    if   you    came    we    would    visit 

amateur  affairs    in    Oakburg.      What    a  her.    I  don 't  know  what  I  was  thinking    to  Avhy  she  did  not  attend  the  concert, 

blessing   it    is   that   vou   can   cook    and  of,  but  it  was  always  hard  to  say  no  to    anfl  only  Pai'^  a  scant  degree  of  atten- 

take  care  of  yourself  while  I  am  away.  Mabel.     Since   I   did   promise   we   may    tiou    to    the    conversation    until    they 

I  won't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing."  be  able  to  do  a  little  missionary  work    started  home. 

"I  don't  want  vou  to  worry.    I  want  by   brightening   the   day    for   the   poor       "I'm    going    home    this    very    night, 

you    to    have    enough    good    times    to  child.     And  it  may  help  to  further  my    Auntie,"  she   said   when   they   reached 

make    up    for   all   vou    have   lost    since  pet   plan   of   keeping   you   in    the    city    her  aunt's  house.    "It  is  of  no  use  for 

you  came  to  the  country."  always.     Frank    may    as    well    sell    his    .vou  to  say  anything,  for  nothing  could 

"That   can   never   be."    Nothing  but  property  and  bring  you   back  to  civil-    stop  me.     I've  been  wicked  and  selfish 

my  love  for  you   has  held  me   to   this  ization 'first  as  last.     From  all  you  tell    and  neglectful  and  I'm  going  to  atone 

drearv  ]>lace  all  this  time.    T  can  never  me,  you  did  veri-  little  toward  helping    for  it  if  possible." 

doubt   that   T   do  love  you,  for  I  have  him  on  the  farm  and  it  will  be  better        Arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and  at 

endured    all    the    hardships    solely    on  all  around  for  you  to  be  in  town."         six  o'clock  she  was  speeding  westward 

your  account."  Mrs.    Burnham   had    talked    of   little    on  a  fast  train  that  she  wished  would 

Mr.  Ashton  had  heard  all  this  many  else  when  she  was  alone  with  her  niece    go    still    faster.      At    nine    o'clock    she 

times  before,  so  as  soon  as  possible  he  during  the  past  week,  and  Eleanor  was    changed  cars  and  waited  an  hour  in  a 

changed  the   subject.  quite    ready   to  hear   such    suggestions,    second-class  city,  and  every  moment  of 

**i  wonder  if   they'll  find   me  much  "How  do  you  do?"  cried  Mrs.  Board-    her  time  was  taken  up  with  shopping  at 

changed,"   said  Eleanor  as  she  hastily  man,  opening  the  door  and  letting  out    the   brilliantly  lighted    stores   near   the 

dressed  next    morning.     "I  hope  not."  a  rush  of  warm  air.     She  made  a  pleas-    station.    She  bought  a  large  hamper  of 

Mr.  Ashton  looked  at  the  lines  of  dis-  ing  picture   in  her  dainty   house   dress    holly,  Christmas  greens,  fruits,  candies 

content  on  the  pretty  face,  the  careless  and    white    apron,    with     the    dancing    and    even   a   small    bunch    of    mistletoe 

manner  of  dressing  her  hair,  the  ugly  flames  in  the  old  fireplace  for  a  back-    before  hastening  to  her  train,  rejoicing 

calico  wrapper  and  shabby  sht.es,  think-  ground.     "I  am  so  glad   to   see   you."    i»  the  opportunity  to  get  these  supplies, 

ing  he  could  see  a  great  change,  but  he  "You    poor  dear!"   said    Mrs.    Burn-        It    was    about    nine    o'clock    on    the 

said  nothing  on  that   subject.     "I  put  ham.     "How   do  you    manage   to   exist    morning    of    December    24th    that    she 

your    Christmas    gift    in    the    satchel,  in  this  dreary  country f"                               reached  home  in  a  buggy  she  had  hired 

Eleanor,"    he    said.      "Don't    open    it  "Dreary!     This  is  the  garden  spot  of    in  an  Oakburg  livery  stable.  The  house 

until   Christmas   day.     I   may  be   very  the   earth,"  said  Mrs.   Boardman.     "I    was  dark  and  silent,  but  she  soon  had 

busy  and   not   get   to   write    often    and  love  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  old    fires  in  every  room.     She  thought  noth- 

mails    are    uncertain    at    holiday    time,  place  and  John  and  I  are  doing  so  well,    inp  of  the  discomforts  of  kindling  fires 


anyway,  so  I  put  it  in  now. 


I   wouldn't   have    him    stoop-shouldered    and  tidying  up  the  cheerless  rooms,  and 


"I    hope    it    isn't    anything    cxpcn-  and   near-sighted  over  a   desk   for  any-  was   only    too    glad    Frank    was   not    at 

sive,"    replied    Eleanor,      "You    have  thing,    and    besides    it    is    much    more  home    .just    then.      She    wanted    to    do 

spent  a  great  deal  on  me  now."  pleasant    out    here    than    in    the    city,  wonders  before  he  arrived  and  needed 

Mr.  Ashton  did  not  answer  and  his  Eleanor  can  tell  how  delightful  it  is  only  time  to  accomplish  her  work.  She 
•wife  was  too  busy  to  notice  that  he  to  have  one's  own  cream  and  fruit  and  guessed  he  was  away  to  buy  some  cat- 
did  not.  Very  soon  they  were  hurry-  poultry  and  vegetables,  can't  you,  Elea-  tie  he  had  once  mentioned,  for  a  hasty 
ing  to  town  to  take  the  train,  and  by  nor?  I  am  so  anxious  about  my  dinner  trip  to  the  barn  revealed  the  fact  that 
nine  o'cloek  Frank  was  on  his  way  for  I  haven't  kept  house  as  long  as  the  mangers  were  all  heaped  high  with 
.home  again.  Not  one  word  of  regret  Eleanor  has,  and  everything  may  not  hay  as  if  he  intended  to  be  gone  all 
did  Eleanor  express  on  leaving  him,  tho  be  exactly  right."  day. 

she    did    say   she    wished   he    could   go       Mrs.  Boardman  rattled  along  in   her  The  house  was  scarcely  warm  before 

along    and    stay    in    a    civilized    place,  old    merry  fashion    and    neither   of  her  she    changed    her    traveling    dress    and 

Five  years  before,  Eleanor  Burnham  guests  said   much.     Mrs.  Burnham  was  cleared  away  the  remains  of  the  scanty 

had      married      Frank      Ashton     much  frankly  bored   by   the   long   day   away  breakfast  on  the  kitchen  table.     A  lit- 

Bgainst   the  wishes  of  her  friends  and  from   town,  but   Eleanor   was  listening  tie  shiver  ran  over  her  as  she  took  up 

her  aunt,  who  had  brought  her  up  from  and   looking  with  all   her   might.     The  the  soiled,  faded,  red   cloth   which  she 

infancy,     They    all   predicted   disaster  table  with  its  dainty  china,  its  shining  had    told    Frank    would   do    while    she 
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was  away,  and  she  hurried  it  into  the 
hamper  out  of  sight.  Doors  and  win- 
dows were  flung  wide  open  and  dust 
and  foul  air  routed  before  the  real 
work  of  the  day  had  begun.  Once, 
when  she  thought  she  saw  her  husband 
coming,  she  shed  tears  of  dismay,  but 
she  was  mistaken  and  took  new  cour- 
age  for   her   tasks. 

At  twilight  she  saw  him  drive  into 
the  barnyard  and  she  watched  him  with 
a  fluttering  heart.  She  supposed  he 
would  come  straight  to  the  house,  but 
instead  he  tarried  in  the  barn  to  do 
the  evening  work  as  if  loath  to  enter 
his  cheerless  home,  Mrs.  Ashton  did 
not  light  the  lamps,  and  she  carefully 
shielded  the  fires  so  he  could  not  see 
them  flickering  thru  the  windows,  and 
then  she  waited  almost  breathlessly.  In 
about  an  hour  she  heard  him  stamping 
the  snow  off  his  boots  on  the  back 
porch,  and  something  she  could  not  de- 
fine prompted  her  to  rush  to  the  sitting- 
room  where  she  could  see  him  come  in 
without  being  seen. 

To  the  end  of  her  days  Eleanor  Ash- 
ton carried  in  her  mind  the  picture  that 
she  saw  when  the  lamp  was  lighted. 
Mr.  Ashton  took  one  swift  look  at  the 
shining  stove  on  which  simmered  and 
bubbled  appetizing  foods,  at  the  dainty 
table  brave  with  silver  and  glass  and 
china,  at  the  clean  floor  and  the  warmth 
and  cheer  everywhere  apparent,  and 
then  sank  into  a  chair  to  bury  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  sob. 

"Don't  Frank,"  she  said  with  tears 
running  down  her  own  cheeks  as  she 
put  her  arms  around  him.  "It  isn't  too 
late  for  me  to  do  better,  is  it?" 

"Why,  Eleanor!  You  home  and  did 
you  do  this?"  asked  Mr.  Ashton  in 
surprise.  "I  thought  mother  or  one 
of  the  girls  had  come  to  keep  me  from 
utter   loneliness   on   Christmas  eve. ' ' 

"I  don't  wonder  you  could  not  think 
of  me,"  said  his  wife,  sadly.  "I  have 
been  selfish  and  inconsiderate  so  long 
that  you  could  not  imagine  me  coming 
home  to  cheer  you  up."  And  as  he  im- 
pulsively  threw  his  arms  around  her 
they  both  experienced  that  new-old  joy 
that  they  had  not  felt  for  a  long  time. 

"You  can  never  know  how  happy  you 
have  made  me,"  said  Mr.  Ashton  as 
they  talked  happily  together.  "Are 
you  sure  you  are  glad  to  be  here  with 
me?" 

"Perfectly  certain,"  said  Eleanor. 
"And  now  we  must  eat  my  good  sup- 
per or  it  will  spoil." 

"By  the  way,  did  you  look  at  my 
Christmas  gift  to  you?"  asked  Mr. 
Ashton  as  they  enjoyed  the  delicious 
food.  "I  suppose  not  or  you  would 
not  be  back  here." 

Eleanor  ran  to  get  it,  and  was  soon 
weeping  over  the  few  words  the  note 
contained.  "I  have  a  buyer  for  the 
place  and  will  sell  it  while  you  are 
away,"  read  the  note.  "You  may 
stay  with  your  aunt,  and  I  will  send 
you  the  deed  to  sign.  After  that  I 
will  try  to  make  some  plans  to  enable 
you  to  stay  in  the  city." 

"Frank,  you  haven't  sold,  have 
you?"  she  asked  in  dismay.  "It  does- 
n't matter,  tho,  whether  you  have  or 
not,  for  I  will  never  sign  the  deed.  I 
am  going  to  live  down  my  mistakes  and 
follies  right  in  this  very  house  and 
neighborhood.  See  if  I  don't!  To/ 
morrow  we  will  go  to  church,  and  in 
the  evening  attend  the  entertainment 
for  the  Sunday  school  children.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  to  make  people 
think  well  of  me,  but  I'm  going  to  ac- 
complish that  very  thing." 

**  Eleanor,  you  said  your  dream  had 
come  true  when  you  started  home,  now 
my  dream  has  come  true.  For  years  I 
have  hoped  and  prayed  for  this  hour, 
and  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  it  has 
come.  You  have  given  me  the  best 
Christmas  gift  of  my  life." 


When  Blackberries  are  Ripe 


Be  sure  to  make  some  of  them  into 
jelly  and  butter  and  some  jam.  If  the 
red  berries,  only  partly  ripe,  are  used 
for  the  jelly,  the  taste  will  be  very 
delicious  and  the  jelly  will  come  quick- 
er. And  juice  which  is  left  over  from 
canning  should  be  sealed  up  and  saved 
for  making  fruit  drinks.  You  can  also 
can  the  juice  without  sugar,  and  make 
your  jelly  any  time  during  the  vsdnter 
when  you  are  less  busy. 

Blackberry-ade. — This  is  a  good  drink. 
To  every  2  cups  of  blackberry  juice 
allow  the  juice  of  an  orange  and  2 
tablespoons  of  sugar.  Dilute  with  2 
cups  of  water  and  serve  in  glasses  with 
chopped  ice. 

Blackberry  Jam.— Make  this,  if  pos- 
sible, the  day  the  berriee  are  picked. 
Make  a  thick  syrup  by  boiling  to- 
gether 1  cup  sugar  and  IJ  cups  water 
for  each  cup  of  berries.  Put  the  washed 
fruit  in  and  cook  until  the  berries  are 
soft  clear  thru,  and  the  syrup  quite 
thick  and  well  taken  up  by  the  berries. 
Put  into  small  jars  or  in  jelly  glasses 
and  when  cold  cover  with  paraffine. 
Various  uses  will  be  found  for  it  be- 
sides as  a  spread  for  bread  or  rolls. 
Some  are  as  follows: 

Baked  Apples  and  Blackberry  Jam.— 
Choose  large,  firm  apples  and  remove 
the  cores.  Stand  in  a  deep  pan  and 
fill  the  cavities  with  sugar.  When  this 
has  dissolved  and  the  apples  are  partly 
done,  fill  the  centers  with  a  spoonful 
of  the  blackbOTTy  jam.  The  juice  which 
runs  into  the  apple  gives  it  a  nrost  de- 
licious taste.  Allow  the  juice  to  cook 
down  to  a  jelly  after  the  apples  have 
been  removed,  and  when  cool  pour  it 
over  them. 

Steamed  Blackberry  Pudding. — Make 
a  batter  by  mixing  2  cups  flour,  2  table- 
spoons of  butter  or  lard,  \  teaspoonful 
salt  and  2  teaspoons  baking  powder  to- 
gether. Soften  with  \  cup  milk.  But- 
ter the  inside  of  baking  cups  and  drop 
a  spoonful  of  the  dough  into  it,  spread- 
ing it  well  to  cover  fhe  bottom.  Then 
put  in  a  spoonful  of  jam  and  another 
layer  of  the  dough.  The  cup  should  bo 
a  little  over  half  full  to  allow  for  swell- 
ing. Set  in  a  deep  pan  in  boiling 
water,  cover  and  steam  for  half  an 
hour  or  until  a  knife  stuck  down  int(k 
it  will  come  out  smooth.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  with  cream  or  with  a  blackberry 
sauce  made  by  thickening  blackberry 
juice  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  of  the  juice, 
and    sweetening    to   taste. 

Blackberry  tarts.  —  Small  disks  of 
pastry  dough  baked  with  a  little  edge 
and  filled  with  blackberry  jam  are  de- 
lightful for  any   occasion. 

Blackberry  Butter. —  When  making 
the  blackberry  butter,  cook  a  sliced 
lemon  with  the  berries.  When  soft, 
mash  thru  a  colander  and  add  1  cup  of 
sugar  for  each  cup  of  fruit.  Put  into 
a  deep  agate  pan  and  sot  it  in  the  oven 
to  cook  slowly.  It  will  not  burn  there 
and  will  require  very  little  watching. 
This  is  nice  to  serve  on  thin  slices  of 
bread  or  as  a  filling  for  cake,  or  may 
be  eaten  as  a  dessert  with  a  spoonful 
of  whipped  cream  on  the  top. 

Blackberry  Souffle.  —  To  2  cups  of 
blackberry  butter  add  tho  beaten 
whites  of  3  eggs,  a  drop  of  both  lemon 
and  vanilla  flavoring,  and  beat  togeth- 
er. Fill  a  baking  dish  and  set  in  a  hot 
oven  for  10  minutes.  Serve  with  fresh 
berries  or  whipped  cream.  This  is 
dainty  for  light  refreshment  for  the 
evening  party. 

Blackberry  Jelly.— Soak  a  package 
of  gelatin  10  minutes  in  1  cup  of  cold 
blackberry  juice.  Heat  2  cups  of  the 
juice  to  the  boiling  point,  dissolving  1 
cup  of  sugar  in  it.  Pour  over  the  gela- 
tin, and  let  cool  but  not  stiff,  then  beat 
in  1  cup  of  whipped  cream  or  i  cup  of 


thin  cream  and  pour  over  a  mound  of 
chipped  lemon  peel  and  fresh  black- 
berries. Mold  and  serve  chilled,  with 
whipped  cream  or  thin  cream.  If 
whipped  cream  is  not  handy,  use  the 
whites  of  2  eggs  beaten  stiff  in  place 
of  the  cup  of  whipped  cream.  Served 
in  sherbet  cups  or  in  tall  glasses  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  few  fresh  berries, 
this  is  very  tempting. 

Blackberry  Sherbet. — For  2  quarts  of 
blackberry  juice  allow  1  pint  of  water 
and  1  cup  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  this 
liquid.  Add  the  juice  of  2  lemons  and 
freeze. — ^E.  P.  L.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


HANDY  TYPE  OF  CAN 


Here  is  a  kind  of  can  which  we  like 
pretty  well  at  our  house  because  it  is 
so  easy  to  detect  whether  fruits  or 
vegetables  canned  therein  are  keeping 
all  right  or  not.  The  covers  have  a 
narrow  rubber  rim  fastened  just  inside 
the  edge.  This  rim  cements  to  the  can 
when  softened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sterilization,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed 
beneath  the  cover,  so  that  in  order  to 
break  the  seal  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  punch  a  hole  in  the  cover  with  an 
awl  before  it  can  be  pried  off.  When 
the  seal  is  perfect,  one  can  lift  the  fill- 
ed can  by  the  cover,  and  it  will  not 
come  off.     But  if  the  contents  begin  to 


tainers  be  neat  and  attractive  and  very 
plainly  and  neatly  labeled. 

Grapee,  currants  and  blackberriies, 
after  the  first  jelly  is  made,  bear  a  mak- 
ing of  a  second  grade  of  jelly.  Put  the 
pulp  from  the  straining  bag  back  into 
your  aluminum  or  enameled  kettle,  add 
a  little  water  to  it  and  do  exactly  as 
you  did  in  the  first  instance.  This  is 
but  little  inferior  to  the  first  making 
in   flavor  and   color. 

Peach    Jelly. — Having    canned    your 
basket    of   peaches,   and    saved   all   the 
sound    rinds,    wash    them,    put    in    the 
kettle  and  add  water  enough  to  stand 
even  with  the  fruit.     Add  four  or  five 
tart  apples  cut  in  small  pieces  to  pro- 
vide the  pectin  or  Jelly  substance,  for 
peaches  have  little  of  it.     Boil  slowly 
for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally,  with 
a  wooden   spoon.     Strain  thru   a  thick 
flannelette  bag  or  a  coarse  muslin  one. 
Use  1  lb.  sugar  for  every  pint  of  juice. 
Boil    slowly    and    skim    with    a    silver 
spoon  all   froth   that    forms.     Test    by 
putting   a  teaspoonful    of   it    in  a   cup 
and  placing  it  in  water  to  quickly  cool. 
If    it    is    thick    and    "jells",    remove 
liquid  from  the  fire. at  once.   (Editor's 
Note. — Another   good   way   to    test   for 
the  jelly  substance  is  to  stir  a  table- 
spoonful  of  grain  alcohol  into  a  table- 
spoolful  of  the   hot  juice.     If  there  is 
enough  jelly  pectin  in  the  juice  to  make 
it  jelly,   the    alcohol    will   coagulate   it 
quickly  into  a  jelly-like   mass.  This  is 
a  quicker  way  to  test   for  jelly.     See 
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true  house  species,  making  its  nest  be- 
hind the  plaster,  wainscotting  or  base- 
board   and    mantels,    beneath    flooring 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  there  are  cavi- 
ties with  external  openings.     The  little 
black  ant  is  noit  strictly  a  house  species, 
altho  frequently  found  indoors  and  be- 
coming at  times  as  troublesome  as  the 
red  ants.     Its  colonies  are  usually  lo- 
cated  under  walks   and    stones,   in  the 
yard  and  under  steps  and  low  platforms. 
The  red  house  ant  is  usually  diflficult 
to  eradicate,  but,  if  the  nest  ia  found, 
two   or   three   ounces    of    carbon   bisul- 
phide   can   be   injected    into    it,   which 
will  kill  the  queen  and  workers  present 
and  the  rest  will  then  die  out  in  time. 
The  nest  of  the  little  black  ant  is  more 
easily  located  by   following  the  work- 
ers as  they  leave  the  house  and  go  iato 
the  yard.    The  nest  can  be  treated  with 
hot   water   or  by   injecting    carbon   bi- 
sulphide, which  may  be  applied  thru  one 
or  two   holes   in    the    top   of   the   nest. 
These  holes  after  treatment  should  be 
covered  over  with  earth. 

Whenever  the  nests  cannot  bo  lo- 
cated, there  is  no  other  source  but  the 
temporary  expedient  of  destroying  the 
insects  in  the  house.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  effecting  this  is  to  attract 
them  to  porous  sponges  moistened  with 
sweetened  water  and  placed  where  the 
pests  are  most  numerous.  These  sponges 
may  be  collected  several  times  daily 
and  the  ants  swarming  in  them  de- 
stroyed by  immersion  in  hot  water. — 
Kansas  College  Circular. 


HELPFUL  SUGOESnONS 


spoil,  the  gas  thus  formed  lifts  the 
cover  enough  to  break  the  seal,  and 
thus  readily  shows  you  that  there  is 
trouble  in  the  cans.  The  covers  are 
made  of  lacquered  metal.  During  the 
sterilizing  they  are  held  in  place,  until 
the  rubber  can  cement  to  the  can,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  as  illustrated  on  the 
center  can.  When  we  remove  the  cans 
from  the  sterilizer,  we  always  stand 
them  upside  down  for  a  few  hours  to 
see  whether  the  seal  is  tight  or  not. 
Of  course,  one  must  buy  new  covers 
each  year,  and  as  these  cost  20  cents 
per  dozen,  some  object  to  this  oau  on 
this  account. — H,  M. 


HOME-MADE  PRODUCTS  FOR 
PROFIT 


the  article  on  "Jelly  Making"  in  our 
June  30  issue,  page  13.) 

Mint  Jelly. — This  is  especialy  palat- 
able to  serve  with  lamb,  and  is  made 
very  easily:  Select  very  light  apples, 
such  as  Grimes'  Golden,  as  these  give 
a  light  colored  jelly.  Remove  the  cores 
of  the  fruit,  cut  in  pieces,  barely  cover 
with  water  and  boil  until  soft.  Drain 
but  do  not  squeeze.  (For  making  mint 
jelly,  the  commercial  pectin  referred 
to  in  the  above-mentioned  article  on 
"Jelly  Making",  June  30  issue,  is  very 
good  because  there  is  no  other  flavor  ex- 
cept the  mint.)  For  a  pint  of  the  apple 
.iuice  use  a  pound  of  sugar.  Add  green 
coloring  matter  (vegetable  and  harm- 
less). Put  a  sprig  of  fresh  mint  into 
the  bottom  of  each  glass  and  pour  the 
hot  liquid  on  it. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jean, 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Dough  Cutting  Help.— To  keep  the 
dough  from  sticking  to  the  cutter  when 
making  crullers,  dip  the  cutter  into 
hot  fat  and  let  it  cool,  then  each  time 
before  cutting  dip  into  flour. — E.  C.  S., 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Oil  Your  Clock.— When  your  nickle 
alarm  clock  stops,  before  taking  it  to 
be  repaired  try  the  following:  Lay  it 
on  its  face,  take  off  the  winding  key, 
and  into  this  hole  drop  two  drops  of 
any  good  sewing  machine  oil.  I  keep 
it  in  a  warm  place,  if  the  weather  is 
cold.  Shake  the  clock  every  little 
while  to  see  if  it  will  tick.  If  it  will 
not  tick  in  a  couple  of  days,  you  may 
know  that  it  needs  repairing.  I  have 
bad  them  go  for  two  years  after  doing 
this. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMEE  PATTEENS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  ©I 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  de«cription.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsvlvania  Farmer.  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2073, — Child's  Rompers  with  Sleeve 
in  Either  of  Two  Lengths. — The  pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
It  requires  2?  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a   4-year   size.     Price,   10  cents. 

1768.  —  Girls'  Dress  with  Strapped 
Plaits.— The  plaits  are  stitched  to  posi- 


This  summer  when  the  appeal  for 
the  conservation  of  food  is  heard  con- 
stantly, it  is  quite  easy  to  get  orders 
from  those  who  want  the  products  and 
are  able  to  pay  for  them.  With  little 
effort  I  have  several  orders,  large  and 
small,  for  preserves,  jellies,  grape  juice, 
etc.  Now  that  cherries  and  strawberries 
are  "put  up",  these,  with  my  glasses 
of  ruby-red  currant  jelly,  mounted  on 
pretentious  rows  on  a  high  shelf,  my 
delicious  raspberry  jam  in  attractive 
containers,  I  am  very  proud,  and  find 
myself  sometimes  opening  the  door  of 
the  preserve  room  when  I  have  no  er- 
rand there  just  for  a  peep  at  the  delect- 
able contents. 

For   those   who   are    planning   to    sell 
such  products,  I  suggest   that   the   con- 


DESTROYINO    HOUSE    ANTS 


Prevention  is  better  than  euro!  To 
avoid  a  siege  of  house  ants  keep  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  clean  and  refrain 
from  sweeping  crumbs  into  the  back 
yard.  Ants  are  attracted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  grains  of  sugar  and  crumbs  of 
bread  or  cake  on  the  floor  or  shelves. 
If  the  insects  become  too  numerous  to 
eradicate  in  any  other  way,  the  best 
and  many  times  tho  only  effective  meth- 
od is  to  find   and   destroy   tho   nest'. 

While  there  are  three  or  four  species 
of  ants  that  occasionally  get  into  the 
house,  the  little  red  ants  and  the  little 
black  ants  are  the  most  common  and 
troublesome.    The  little  red  ant  is  the 


tion  over  back  and  front,  forming  lit- 
tle pockets  in  front.  The  body  and 
sleeves  are  cut  in  one.  In  wrist  length 
the  sleeve  has  a  band  cuff.  In  short 
length  it  is  finished  with  a  shaped 
facing.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes: 
2,  4  and  6  years.  It  requires  25  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  4-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


;i» 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  23.  1917. 
Heavy  suDl'lics  of  Ku.torn  t>hoie  V»tutoe^ 
«r««rVivinJ  daily  and  this  morn iiik  there 
"M./b2  curloadVou  the  tracks  in  afJit.ou  to 
ih.  receit.ts  of  Jersey  potatoes  hauled  dir.'t 
to  th;  liarkot!  Tlie  demand  is  poor  and  the 
market,  con tiMuos  weak  with  prices  KomK  to 
r;?n'rl  er"lU.Ms.  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  trom 
the  Eastern  .shore  sold  at  U-io  to  f^--^^'' 
h-iir..]  for  first  crades,  and  at  $1.7j  to  $-  lor 
second  %des.  Receipts  of  Norfolk  potatoes 
are  ruinunn  very  poor  in  <iualuy  and  the 
T.rineip  r.'ince  «i  prioes  on  their  No.  I  Krade 
is  fro  .  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  barrel,  and  on 
V.  "l->ades,  *'l..-.0  to  $2.  Jersey  potatoes  are 
generally  oi  fine  quality  and  condition  and 
*rbu"  hel  baskets  of  tirst  «rade  =*tock  are  sell- 
ing at   70   to   SO   ee.nts,   an     second  grades  at 

45   to    50    cents. 

Vegetables. 

The  supplT  of  beans  was  lighter  today  with 
indklt.on?  fo.-  a  continued  mode.;ate  supp  y. 
Fancy  L-reon  beans  were  in  strong'  demand  ami 
deanedut.  Quickly  at  50  to  60  cents  per  % 
bushel  baUtt:  some  coarser  Krades  sold  at 
40  cents  Wax  beans  sold  at  a  s.ni.lar  range 
«f  nriees  as  treen  beans,  -scet)!  for  a  few 
?.  n Jv  "a?  beans,  which  brou^-ht  65  cents 
;•;"  basket  Rece.pts  of  lima  ^'^^^\'^:il 
f  m  the  South  and  sellni«  at  *1.jO  to  *-.7o 
per  bLhel  hamper,  according  to  the  Quahty. 
Peas  are  cominii  on  the  market  from  yik 
Mate  and  a  '.ar  otTt  red  this  morning  sold  at 
S>   iier  bu.-h.'l  hamper.  . 

Cabbage  is  in  lighter  sui.|)ly  but  is  meeting 
with  verv  limited  demand  and  near-by  ship- 
ments ar.  ».lUn«  at  50  to  65  cents  per  bar- 
rel  and  .lerM-v  cal.bage  at  15  to  20  cents  p.. 
%  bushel  basket.  Lettuce  went  to  low  prices 
aT  the  latter  end  of  the  past  Week  but  tiu> 
mornings  market  .showed  greater  'nterest  and 
the  supply  was  quickly  sold  at  Oj  to  bO  cents 
per  b.ix  for  faney  nearby  Pennsylvania  let- 
'tuce.  Shipments  from  Ni_w  J"f  ^  ""'^i^^'.^. 
sections  sold  at  50  to  lo  cents  per  busn- . 
hamper,  riicumbers  are  arriving  from  numer- 
ous sections  and.  with  the  heavy  supply.pne.s 
u-e  low.  Jersey  eukes  sold  at  oO  to  io  Cents 
er  '^  bushel  basket:  .Maryland  cukes  at  oO 
0  75  cents  per  bu^hel  h.iunnv  and  WoU 
cukes  at  50  cents  to  $1.25  pCr  barrel,  Ihe  de- 
mand on  onions  is  poor  and  very  drajfgy  an.i 
while  receipts  aie  only  moderate  they  are  tar 
more  than  the  trade  demands  at  this  tame. 
Texis  veUow  IJernuKias  from  storage  so!. I  ai 
ei'  per  crate  for  Jirst  "fade  stock.  Jersey 
Yellow  Danver  onions  bold  at  60  cents  per 
bushel  basket.  ., 

Tomatoes  are  more  plentiful  with  the  ar 
cistomed  result  that  the  consumers  are  show- 
ing little  interest  and  the  marnH  u  beeotu 
ing  draggy.  Jei>ey  baskets  are  selling  at  50 
to  75  Cents  lor  tirst  grades  and  at  2o  to  40 
cents  for  second  .srades.  A  few  second  early 
tomatoes  were  received  and  sold  today  at^ 
per  basket.  Jersey  eggplant  was  in  K0o<l 
demand  lor  the  early  *i>ii;'"^'"t\«"<l  ^^^'7 
were  mostly  at  ?l.-.o  l-er  •*  bushel  basket. 
Eggplant  is  still  arriving  from  Florida  and 
sales  are  made  at  .$1  to  $2  per  crate,  ^or- 
f..!k  shinments  are  for  the  larg-  part  arrivuu- 
in  bad  Older;  faney  N<.rlolk  eggplaut  sold  at 
$2.50  to  .■?:$  per  6o-qnart  crate. 

Hunch    beets   are  ni.  etiiig   with  a  good  de- 
mand    altho     at     the     1-w     avera.:e     pnc»s     o. 
$1  50    to    $2.50   per   hundred    bunches.    »uuta 
carrots  are   iu  heavy  supply  and  the  sales  are 
at   $1   to   .*2   per   hundred   bunches.   Loose  car- 
rots  from 'Jersey    sold   at    75   cents   to  $1    per 
bushel    hamper.    Kauishe,   are    in    very   niuit..! 
demand  and  are  selling  at   50  cents  to  $1  Pt:." 
hundred  bunches.  Scahious  are  moving  leadi 
at   $1    to   $1.50   per   hundi<id    bunches.    Jerse.. 
pppners  are  in  Idmited  rece.ut  and  the  Jnarket 
active   at    75    to    85    cents   per    -,    bushel    ha 
ket.    Squash  are  selling  at  25   to   50   cents  per 
Jersey  basket  of   S   bushel. 
Fruits. 

Altho  the  receipts  of  Georgia  peaches  ar  • 
increasing  the  market  is  strong  and  the  de- 
mand is  quite  active.  Twenty-si.x  cars  were  on 

the  tracks  today  and  "«''■*  ^''^V"'*'? -nl^''^ 
wpr»  made  principally  at  $2  2:j  to  $2.oO  per 
six-carrier  crate,  altho  some  over^ripo  Stock 
sold  as  low  as  $l..-0  per  crate.  Georgia  El- 
berias  were  in  strong  demand  at  $i.oO  to 
$2  75  per  six-carrier  crate  for  fancy  grades. 
and  ordinary  stock  .-^aUs  wer  emade  at  *•- 
to  $"  25  t>er  crate.  Some  peaches  arriving 
from  Delaware  and  Marvland  were  immatur- 
and  unattractive,  sales  made  at  oO  cents  to 
$1   per  half-bushel    basket. 

Fancy  canteloupes  are  finding  an  outlet  tor 
almost  double  the  quantity  consumed  by  this 
market  last  season.  The  market  is  strong-  on 
all  fancy  receipts  but  a  large  quantity  arnv- 
iag  are 'soft  and  over-ripe.  California  Kreen- 
meat  canteloupes  in  the  standard  cr.ntes  of  4.j 
sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  crate,  and  gumbo 
c  ites  of  ae  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  crate. 
Pony  crates  of  45  sold  at  .$2.25  to  $2.oU  and 
flat  crates  containing  from  12  to  15  cante- 
loupes sold  at  90  cents  to  $1.1j  per  crat^e. 
Georgia  standard  crates  sold  at  60  to  < .. 
cents,  and  flat  crates  of  piok-meats  sold  at 
50  to  60  cents.  Arizona  standard  crates  of 
fancy  i-f-ck  Fold  at  .'{■"2.75  to  $;i  per  crate, 
and  "ponv    crates   at    $2.25   to   $2.o0. 

With  88  cars  of  watermelons  on  the  track- 
at  the  openina  of  this  weeks  market,  the  de- 
mand was  good  and  the  market  continue,! 
8tPa<lv.  The  bulk  of  shipments  now  are  arnv- 
ing  from  South  Canilii.a.  Tom  Watson  melons 
averaging  16  to  20  pound*,  sold  at  ^12o  to 
S150  per  car:  averaging  21  to  25  t)onn<ls.!J.l4o 
to  *175-  26  to  28  i.nu'Hls.  $160  to  $185.  an'i 
heavier  .<;tock  at  $17.".  up  to  $200  per  car 
Some  shipments  arriving  here  are  showing 
bad  decay  and  sold  at  $100  to  $150  per  car 
lodar.  .  .    - 

Shipments  of  apples  are  mnvmc  out  from 
Delaware  in  increasing  «uuntitie»  and  the 
market  is  strong  on  fancy  hand  picked  Kfaib - 
at  $1.75  to  $2.25  i>er  hamper,  and  at  75 
cents  to  $1.2"  for  iiudium  grades.  Jersey 
apples  are  in  moderate  supply  and  according 
to  (inalitv  are  ranging  in  iiricr  from  ^0  cents 
to  $1.50' per  %  bushel  basket.  Huckleberries 
are  in  liberal  receipt  and  sellinz  at  10  to  15 
cents  per  nuart.  Blackberries  .from  New  Jersey 
are  selling  freely  at  8  to  11  cents  per  quart: 
raspberries  at  3  to  G  cnts  Tier  pint.  Currants 
are  in  plentiful  buppIt  and  scllintt  at  10  to  11 
centa  per  quart. 

Faultr^. 

Live  fnwT  continued  in  liclit  supply  and  thf 
market  was  nnirVIv  soli  up  on  fancy  f«rwl  nt 
22  to  24  r«nts  per  pound.  Plump  yeTIow- 
skinned  spring  chickens  weighing:  1%  pounds 
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to  2  pounds  apiece  sold  readily  at  38  to  30 
cents  ner  pound,  and  smaller  sizes  at  25  to 
'J()  cents.  White  Leghorns  were  in  fair  Te- 
uuest  al  20  to  24  cents  per  pound;  old.  roost- 
ers at  16  to  17  cents,  and  live  dueks  at  17 
to  19  cents  per  or-niid. 

The  supply  of  dressed  fowl  is  slightly  heav- 
ier and  the  market  easier.  Faney  dry-picked 
fowl  weighing  about  live  pounds  average  sold 
at  25  cents  Tier  pound;  4^2  pounds,  24 >4 
cents;  3^  to  4  pounds.  23  to  24  centa  per 
pound,  and  lighter  stock  sold  at  21  to  22 
cents  per  pound.  Old  roosters. dry-picked, sold 
at  18  cents  per  pound  when  fancy.  Jersey 
broilers  weighing  l\-i  to  2  pounds  apiece  sold 
at  35  to  40  cents  per  pound;  Virginia  broil- 
ers. 32  to  35  cents  per  pound  with  strong 
demand;  other  near-by  broilers  sold  at  25  to 
28  cents  per  pound.  Kear-by  spring  duck-, 
sold  readily  at  20  to  21  cents  per  pound. 
Eggs- 
Fancy  eggs  are  scarce  and  the  market  holds 
firm  under  the  limited  supply.  Near-by  firsts 
sold  at  36  cents  per  doz'>n ;  near-by  eurreii 
receipts.  .S5  cents;  near-by  secondji.  31'  , 
cent".  Southern  shii)ments  of  fiist  frrade  egg- 
are  selling  at  33  to  34  cents  per  doz£U. — 
Selmarad. 


NEW  TOHK  PRODUCE. 


Ne\y  York  City.  July  23.    1917. 

The  butter  trade  opens  firm  and  higher, 
but  che«*se  is  unsettled  and  lower.  Eggs  are 
unchanged,  tftipplies  are  low  and  arrirals 
lighter.  Potatoes  show  very  Utile  change  from 
last  week.  Prices  on  vegetables  tend  to  lower 
levels. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras,  (92  score),  per 
pound.  39l'i^f40c:  higher  score.  40','2  Ti  41c  ; 
thirds  to  firsts.  34V4C'i39c;  state  dairy,  34(" 
40c;   ladles.    33  (?i  36c. 

Cheese.   —   Fresh   colored   specials,    22%  ^i 
22  4c;    white.    22  U  C"  22 '/ac;    undergrades.    8 
^  17c. 

Eggs.    —    Fresh    gathered      extras,       35  (Ti 
39c;     extra     firsts.     36^((37c;     nearby    white, 
fine  to   fancy,    41'<'  43c;    ordinary  to  jfood,    38 
(t(40c:   browns.   37(<'40c. 

Dressi'd  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island  broilers,  faney.  35c  lb.;  old  roosters, 
17c:  squabs.  $l*i(3.75  per  do'^en.  Spring 
diuk.«.  per  lb.,  20C'»22c;  turkeys.fresh  killed. 
22'.(  23c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Beans,  per  basket. 
75cf(i$l.  Beets,  per  bbl..  $1.50^' 2.  Onions. 
■^T  crate.  50c^"  $1.35.  Potatoes,  Jersey,  %'iiii 
4  per  bbl.:  ejrsey  sweets.  $1.50'',i3  •|)er  bas- 
ket. Carrots.  $2f"4  per  bbl.:  lettuce.  25 (u  60c 
basket:  spinach,  per  bbl..  35f'i75c;  cucum- 
bers. 40cf'(  $1.50  basket:  radishes.  $1  per  bbl. 

Country   Dressed   Veals.   —  Choice.    21':>e; 
prime.    20'4^'21c:    fair   to   good.    19'?7l»^c: 
coarse,     heavy.     17'?'  18c;     buttermilks,  14''< 
15<. 


YOBK  FEODUCE  MARKETS. 


York.  Pa..  July  23.  1»17. 

The  special  feature  of  the  .Saturday  bmu:- 
kets  was  the  display  of  com.  It  was  of  a 
Kocd  grade  but  few  truckers  bad  any  to  offer. 
It  was  eagerly  taken  up  at  30 ^i  35c  doz. 
There  was  a  rather  large  display  of  potatoes 
but  trading  was  light.  Apples  were  plentiful 
and  nice  ones  were  in  demand  at  S'n  lOe  box 
and  18'n20c  Vi  pk.  Eggs  advanced  several 
cents  and  aold  better  than  for  several  weeks. 
Com  has  reached  $2  bu.  and  middlings  $^ 
cwt.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
feed  is  bought  within  a  radius  of  7  to  8  miles 
of  York  and  iLis  b«eoiBi«K  a  que»tion  what:<(» 
buv.  and  whether  to  buy  at  all.  With  eggs 
for  some  time  selling  at  aO'Ji  31e.  butter  35  to 
42.  milk  20c  >  gal.  wholesale,  and  much  un- 
certainty about  the  fall  hog  market,  we  would 
be  glad  to  ae«  «ome  of  those  city  adrison 
and  financiers  figure  out  a  balance  sheet  for 
us  this  year. 

Eggs. — 31^^  35«  doi. 

Butter. — County.35("  40c   lb.;    separator.  38 
(T/  42c:    milk.    8c   qt. 

Poultry. — H<nR.    19^  21c  lb.:    springers.   2." 
(^/28c;  dressed.   80crt(  $1.75  each. 


12S17c;  calves,  20(g21c;  sonthoms  and 
biwuyards.  14  (Vi  17c;  country  dressed.  18e; 
•xtraa.  l«c:  sheep,  21c;  extras,  22c;  lanba. 
260;  extras,    27c;    hogs.    22c. 

PITTSBURGH   LIVB   STOCK. 

Union  Stock  Yards, 
Pittsburj?,  Pa.,  July  23,   1917. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  aale  Monday  was 
150  b  ads  compared  with  120  loads  the  week 
before.  The  market  ruled  alow  with  prices 
generally  lower  ou  all  grades,  the  decline  be- 
ing 10  to  15c  for  the  better  grades  with 
weight.  Cattle  on  the  coarse  order  aold 
lower;  fat  tidy  cattle  sold  about  steady. 
Heifers  were  in  liberal  supply  and  sold  about 
ateady  on  the  best  fat  grades,  while  those  on 
the  thin  order  sold  slow  and  lower.  Besit  fat 
cows  sold  steady  and  bolognas  and  medium 
grades  ruled  easier.  Bulls  were  stronger  on 
all  grades.  Best  Iresh  cows,  steady ;  spring- 
ers slow.  Today's  supply  was  150  loads.  With 
only  a  moderate  demand  the  market  opening 
was  slow  with  prices  about  steady  with  Sat- 
urday on  desirable  fat  steers,  while  other 
grades  ruled  still  easier. 

tiood    to   choice    $12.50^12.75 

Good,    1300-1400   lb 12.00012.40 

Medium  to   good.    1200-1300   lb.    11.50(<i  11.75 

Tidy.   1050-1150  lb 11. 25('(  12.00 

Fair    to   medium,    1000-1100   lb.      9.75(1(10.50 

Fair,    900-1000   lb 8.75('^    9.50 

Common.    700-900  lb 7.00 (<?    8.25 

Rough,  half-fat,  1000-1300  lb..  9.00(gll.00 
Common  to  good  fat  oxen  ....  7.50<ft'  9.00 
Common  to  good  fat  bulls  ....  7.00fe  8.50 
Common   to   good   fat   cows    .  .  .      6.25({i    9.25 

Heifers,    700-1100   lb 7.00(ai0.50 

Bologna    cows 5.25 («    «.00 

Fresh   cows  and  springers 25@90 

Calves. — Re«eipt8  of  calves  liberal  and  the 
close  for  the  week  was  50c  per  cwt  below 
Monday's  prices.  Today's  receipts  of  calves 
were  1.200  head.  Choice  calves  aold  steady 
but   others  went  lower. 

Veal   calves    flO.OOfi  15.00 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.00^'i    8-50 

Hogs. — The  supply  of  hogs  during  tho  week 
has  been  liberal,  and  with  onlv  a  fair  demand 
and  easier  prices  at  other  markets  our  mar- 
ket has  ruled  lower  all  week,  but  it  was  fair- 
ly active,  the  close  b<'iaK  about  40c  per  cwt. 
below  Monday's  prices.  Hog  receipts  today 
were  20  double-deck  loads,  and  the  market 
niled   higher  generally   than   on   Saturday. 

Prime   heavies    $15.70''r 

Hea\-y   mixed    15.70(Ji 

Prime    medium   weights    15.70f" 

Best  heavv  Yorkers 15.70 (" 

Light    Yorkers    15.30(n 

Good   pigs    14.50^114.75 

Common  to  good  roughs 13.60^  14.00 

Stags    12.25'S  12.50 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — ^The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  ruled  only  fair.  Prices  ruled 
10c  per  cwt.  below  last  Monday's  prices  on 
choice  sheep,  while  yearlings  and  lambs  ruled 
st-'ady  at  Monday's  close.  Today's  receipts 
were  20  double-deck  loads.  The  demand  was 
light,  and  the  market  ruled  slow  and  lower 
Tin  lambs,  while  sheep  sold  steady. 
Prime  wethers   (95  to     100  lb. >$10.2.'irt?  10.50 


Vegetables. — Potatoes.     10'"  25c 


pk. 


cabbage.  I'^i  5c  hd. :  lettuce,  3r<i  10c  hd.:beets. 
3c  bch. :  radishes.  5c;  onions.  5c:  lima  beans. 
Sof^' 35c  qt.;  soup  beans.  35(w40c:  celery.  4 
(ale  stalk:  tomatoes,  scarce,  10(ii20c  box: 
peas.  20c  >i  pk.:  brans.  lOc  ',3  pk.;  rhubarb. 
5c  bch.:  turnips.  25'?' 30c  Vz  pk. :  muskmel 
ons.3'"  lOc  each;  watermelons.  25((i  40e:coni, 
30'"  35c  doz. :   cucumbers.  2'"  3  for  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples.  10'"  24c  Vs  pk. ;  raspber- 
ries, blackcaps.  lO'Ji  12c  bx. ;  reds.  18'"  22c: 
blackberries,  10'"  15c;  peaches.  15^(300  'i 
pk. ;  plums.    10c  bx. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.80;  cora. 
$2:  oats.  90e:  rye.  $1.75;  brin.  $2  per  ewi.; 
middlings.    $3    per   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.— Wheat.  $2.1S; 
corn,  $1.75;  oats.  75c:  rye.  $1.5u;  bran,  $38 
per  ton;  middlings.   $53  per  ton. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVESTOCK. 


Philadelphia.   Pa.,   July  23.    1917. 
Receipts  i^r  week  ending  Saturday  evening 
Julv  21.    1917: 

Beef        Sheep  and 
Cattle.  Lambs. 

.  .  .3.846  8.439 

...3.371  6.498 

for  the  week.    3,010: 


Hogs 


5.948 
6.153 
previ- 


Tnfal    for   week 
Previous    wee..    . 

Calves. — Total 
ous  week.   2.795. 

Beef  Cattle. — Calves  gf  desirable  quality 
met  with  fair  sale  and  ruled  steady  under 
moderate  offerings  but  the  under  grades  were 
dull  and  weak. 

."^teers. — Extras  higher;  good  to  choice. 
$12.25':' 13;  fair  to  good.  $11'"  12;  milch 
rows,  $75'"  120;  bulls,  $7.75';'  10. .tO;  cows. 
fat.         $7.75'"  9.50:  fair.         $6.75("7.75; 

ordinary  $5.00r"6.50:  bolognas.  $"2.50 
f"  5.00.  Calves,  exceptional  lots.  $15.50'" 
16;  good  to  choice.  $14'(/15;  medium.  $11'" 
$12.50:  common.  $8'"10;  Tennessee  and 
southerns.   $8Ti  12.50. 

Shcej)  and  Lambs. — FHieep  met  with  fair 
."sale  and  ruled  steady  under  moderate  offer- 
ings. Lambs  were  dull  and  lower,  with  sup- 
plies  fairly   liberal. 

Sheep. — Wethers,  extra. $  10 (fi  ia..V) :  choice. 
$9.50'"  10;  good.  $8.50'?'9;  wiedium.  $6.50(?i; 
7.50:  common.  $3'"  5.  Ewes,  heavy,  fat.  $8T? 
8.50.  Lambs.-^Extraa.  $15.75'rt'l«:  fair  to 
good.   $14.50'"  15:    common.   $10'"  12. 

Hogs. — Df-mand  was  fairly  active  and  the 
market  ruled  steady  under  moderate  offerinL's. 

Best  western.  $15.75'"  16;  lights.  fl4.50';' 
15:   rouBh'^    $13'^>14. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — ^Ther*  was  little  trad- 
ing and  thf  market  mlod  weiilt.  wfth  •prices 
of  calves  slightly  lower.  Offerings  were  fairly 
liberal. 

Steers.  16'/4^20c:  heifers,  14(?i)17c;  cows. 


for  tie  Btrenirth.  This  in  tnm  has  forced  a  re- 
duced mill  OBtpnt.  (Juotationa  (per  ton): 
Prompt  ahinmenta.  western  spring  in  100- 
pound  sacks,  $38;  standard  middlings, $46. 50; 
flour,  in  100-pound  sacks,  nominal  to  arrive; 
red  dos  to  arrive  in  lOO-pound  sacks. $60  ;  city 
feed  bulk  bran.  $"37.40:  lOOpound  sacks, $39; 
heavy  feed  in  bulk.  $46.40;  100-ponnd  sacks, 
$48;  red  dog.  #59;  flour,  $68.  Linseed  oil- 
meal.  $52  per  ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — The  tone  of  the  market 
is  steady  at  most  terminal  sheds  on  all 
grades  ci  large  baled  hay,  but  small  baled 
hay  continues  weak  and  is  being  sacrificed 
at  track  delivery  points  to  clean  up. 

Hay.— No.  L  $22;  5o.  2.  $18^19:  clover, 
$17  (a  18. 

Wheat. — New,    hard  winter.    $"2.80. 

Com. — No.  2  yellow,  #2.12^2.115.  Last 
year.  90 -^c. 

Oatts. — No.   2   white.    92c.   Last   year,   47c. 

Rye. — $2.40.  Last  year,  $L07. 


Good   mixed 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers. 

Culls  and  common 

Culls     to  choice  yearlings,   . .  . 
Spring  Iambs 


«.25T/  10.00 
8.00'J?  9.00 
4.00'fT'  6.00 
8.00  (??  12.00 
10.00 'J7  15.00 

J.  r.  w. 


FHIZJkDELPHIA  HAT  AND  GKAXS. 


Phnadetphia.   July  23.   1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts.  218  tons 
of  hay  and  1  ear  of  straw.  The  hay  market 
was  quiet  b«t  steady,  ander  moderate  offer- 
ings. Straw  sold  slowly  and  siiowed  Uttle 
change.    Qnotstinns: 

Timothv  hav.  No.  1.  large  bales.  $20.50'" 
21:  No.  1  small  bales.  $20.50'"  21:  No.  2. 
$17.50'"  18.50:  No.  3.  $15.50'"  16.50;  sam- 
ple. $ll'fTl3.  Clover-mixed  hay — Light  mixed. 
$17. 50({' 18.50:  No.  1,  do.,  $16.50'i' 17.50: 
:?ri  2.  do..  $14.50'"  15.50.  Straw — No.  1 
straight  rre.  $13'^-  13.50:  No.  2  do..  $12(^1 
12.50:  No.  1  tangled  r>e.  $12'"  12.50;  No.  2 
do.,  %'\\(a  W.bQ:  No.  1  wheat  straw.  $11.50(7i 
12:  No.  2  do..  $10.50("11:  No.  1  oat  straw. 
$11.50'"  12:  No.  2  do.,  $10'"  10.50. 

Bran. — The  market  was  quiet  but  firm  un- 
der small  supplies.  Quotations,  car  lots.  In- 
cluding sacks: 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks  per  ton. 
$3750'"  38;  spring  bran,  iu  100-lb.  aacks.per 
ton.   $35(S  36. 

Corn. — No.  3  yellow,  nominal;  No.  4  yel- 
low,   nominal. 

O.Tts. — No.    2   white,    90c:    standard  white. 
J'ic. 

Rye. — Nominal. 
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PITTSBURGH   HAY  AND   OSAIN. 


ELGIN  BT7TTEB  MARKET. 


Elgin,  IU.,  July  21,  1917, 
Butter. — 38o    bid:    100    tubs    offered.      No 
sales. 


Pittsliurgh,  Pa..  Jnly  23.   1917. 

TTnv. — While  the  supply  of  hay  during  the 
beginning  of  the  week  was  liberal,  neverthe- 
less the  market  held  fairly  finn  and  all  arriv- 
als are  placed  at  quotations.  Market  good 
No  1  timotjiv,  $'17.5o';i  18:  No.  2  do..  $14.50 
';/l.-..50:  No.  3  do..  $13Til4:  No.  1  light 
mixed.  $15'"  15.50;  No.  1  eVver  do..  $15  - 
15.50;  No.  2  clover  mixed.  $13'"  14:  No.  1 
clover.    $15.50'"  10:    No.   2  do..    $13'"  14. 

.«ltraw. — Trade  dull:  receipts  in  excess  of 
demand:  all  arrivals  hard  t^  place.  No.  1  oat. 
$10.^/10.25:  No.  2  do..  $9.75'"  10;  No.  1 
wheat.  $10'"  10.25:  No.  2  do..  $9.50'"9.75: 
No.  1  Tve.  $10.75'?i  11.25:  No.  2  rye.  $9.75 
'"10.25. 

Ear  Corn. — Demand  faor  and  equal  to  sup- 
plv:  market  good.  No.  2  vellow.  $2.10'" 
2.11-  No.  3  d<i..  $2.06^7  2.10:  No.  2  klgh 
mixed.  $2.08'?/ 2.09;  No.  3  mixed.  $2.06'" 
2.07. 

Oats. — 8«pply  light  but  demand  is  same; 
market  stead  v.  No.  2  white.  83H'"84c: 
standard.  82H'"83cr  No.  3  white.  80»4'^ 
82c:  ■"^'i.  4  do..  SO'^fiSlc:  sample  (white 
oafs).   78'4'75'80^e. 

NEW  YORE  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New  York  City.  Julv  24.  1917. 
Feed. — Prices  of  all  grades  closed  the  week 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  advance  started 
a  short  time  ago.  W«stern  Qualities  aoparent- 
Iv  continue  as  the  market  leaders  and  mills 
ar»  Terr  trni  in  their  ideas,  rncertainty  «« 
regards  the  food  bill,  very  small  slocks  of 
wheat  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  secnr- 
\%x  fresh  supplies,  tarether  with  the  fears 
that  maximum  prices  will  eventually  bo  es- 
tablished,  are  the  factors  mainly  responsible 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY   MARKET. 


Philadelphia.  July  23.  1917. 

Bater.— Wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on  thh 
last  day  of  the  week,  was  quiet,  but  offerings 
of  Bolid-pa-cked  creamery  were  light  and  val- 
ues were  well  ma>iniained.  at  the  late  advance. 
The  undergrades  were>  pretty  well  cleaned 
UP  at  inside  iigurea.  Fancy  prlnta  sold  fairly 
and  ruled  firm,  but  there  was  some  unattrac- 
tive stock  arotind.  mhieh  waa  little  wanted 
and  irregular  in  value. 

Western  fresh.  solid-packed  creamery, 
faney  specials,  42e;  extra,  40^ 41c;  extra 
firsts,  39c;  firsts,  38c;  seconds,  37c;  nearby 
prints,  fancy.  43c;  average  extras.  41^1 42c; 
firsts.  39'"  40c:  seconds.  37(a38c;  special 
fancy  brands  of  prints  jobbing  at  46(<?49c 

Cheese. — Trade  was  slow  and  prices  fa- 
vored buyers,  with  offerings  uioderate  but 
ample. 

New  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  new,  23'" 
23 '-4  c;  st)ecials  higher:  do.,  do.,  choice,  new, 
22?4c:  do.,  do-  fair  to  good,  new,  22 'ii  22  Vic 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET. 


New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  July  23.  1917. 

Demand  is  better  than  a  week  ago. owing  to 
weather  conditions,  but  despite  a  falling  off 
in  production  estimated  at  '25  percent  from 
tho  maximum,  there  is  ample  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  Demand  is  likely 
to  be  good  the  remainder  of  the  month.  Some 
of  the  dealers  are  talking  abont  raising  the 
retail  rate  lor  bottled  milk  from  11 V4  fo 
12*i>  cpiits  a  quart  jon  August  1  in  order  t<> 
meet  the  new  proSueera'  rate.  Apparently 
consumers  will  hereafter  be  obliged  to  pay 
different  prices  each  month  according  to  the 
prices  paid  to  the  producers.  The  Leagiie 
rates  to  the  producers  of  grade  B  (barn  score 
55)  in  the  26-cent  zone  are  $2.10  a  hundred 
for  3  percent  milk;  $2.31.  or  4.9  cents  a 
quart  for  3.6  i)erceut  milk;  and  $2.45  for  4 
percent  milk.  * 

The  receints  of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart 
cans  for  tho  week  ending  July  21  were  as 
follows : 

Railroad.  Milk. 

Erie 42.249 

Susquehanna    .....      5.42U 

West    Shore 12.942 

Lackawanna 70,290 

N.    V.    Central    (long   haul) 

including    Rutland     125,985 

N.  Y.  Central   (sho-t   haul))    26.210 

Ontario 36,695 

Lehigh   Valley 44.377 

Homer   Ram&dell   Line    3.810 

New   Haven    3,341 

Pennsylvania 21.710 

Other   sources    1,440 

Totn's     394.669 

Same  week  last  year. . .  .397,552 


Cream, 

3,459 

82 

2.058 

3.250 

4,004 

54 

4,795 

2.404 

75 

185 

690 

64 


21.120 
2L175 


TOBACCO  MAKKET. 


It  has  lieen  said  that  if  the  -large  factories 
are  short  of  tobacco  they  will  soon  be  in 
the  field  contracting  the  growing  product. but 
it  was  shown  some  time  ago  that  an  attenii)! 
Of  this  nature  was  exceedingly  unsuccessful. 
One  thing  is  sure  and  that  is  all  ai>proaches 
will  be  firmly  met  by  growers  and  rf  sales  are 
made  they  will  be  at  high  prices.  As  in  the 
former  movement  it  would  probably  be  well 
to  refuse  all  offers  as  no  grower  is  in  posi 
tion  to  cope,  iu  judgment  with  thoae  on  the 
inside  of  factory  movements.  It  is  a  pretty 
safe  assurantion  that  no  matter  what  might 
bo  offered  now  it  will  be  less  than  can  be 
had  at  a  later  date  and  also  that  should  some 
unforeseen  contingeucy  caose  a  lower  naarket 
later,  buyers  would  then  find  many  excuses 
to  relieve  them  of  their  obligations. 

The  growing  crot)  is  now  doing  fairly  well 
but  there  is  still  an  unfavorable  deficieiicv 
in  temperature  aad  rainfall.  Iixsects.  too,  are 
hindering  late  plantings,  but  their  season  will 
soon  be  past  with  the  main  exception  of  the 
regular  tobacco  worm,  which  continues  all 
thru  the  season  and  even  into  the  curing  shed. 
where  it  may  damage  the  harvested  plants. 
These  Morms  may  be  picked  off  by  hand  or 
when  they  become  too  numerous  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  Paris  green.  At  this  time  when 
the  new  crop  is  in  the  formative  period  no 
opportunity  of  cultivation  should  be  over- 
looked and  all  weeds  should  be  promptly  re- 
moved, as  it  is  true  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of 
other  crops,  that  but  one  product  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  at  a  time. — IT.  E.  Tweed. 
July  23. 


CHICAGO  HORSE  MARKET. 


Horses  were  in  moderate  FuppTy  Isst  week 
with  a  small  demand  except  for  amy  horses. 
which  went  readily  at  $150  for  cavalry 
mounts.  The  many  horses  not  accepted  by 
the  inspectors  of  army  horses  sold  badly,  as 
usual.  Some  good  chunks  went  at  $175'"  200, 
and  drafters  were  quoted  at  >1 85(5!' 265.  In- 
ferior animals  sold  around  $60'"  90.  aiid  dri- 
vers sold  mainly  at  $100(7?- 200.  while  farm 
chunks  weve  \«-fnth  $60(1*200.  lew  going  any 
where  near  the  top.  The  Swiss  government 
is  bu-rfng  armv  li«r»es  at  $150«?175.  The 
United  States  i»  VayiuK  light  artillery  horses. 
weighing  from  1.150  to  1.300  lb.,  paying 
fl75  for  gunners. — ^P. 


My  98,  1917. 


An  Improved  Tire 

Uan  you  tniagkm  patyfew  tow  prleee  (or  dependable 
^  ' will  not 


tires?  T  feres  tluii  you  Kaow 


noture  under 


„,>«.   .«^ ut  pani 

ordinary  oondltloaN  iind  wtu  tr»v«l  a  hard,  rough 
rt»ad  with  yo(iri,.«jidenee  that  ttiey  wliniold  up. 
OOR  improved  DOUBLE  TRE.^D  TniES  are 
guaranteed  to  perform  such  duties  and  yet  iney 
are  tow  In  price. 
The  toltowtng  are  prices  of  our  guaranteed  Ure8>— 


sues 
SOzS 

SOxSX 
32x3  S 
33x4 
S4x4 


Price 
»50 
U.60 

$10.50 

sio.&o 


sues 
aBx4 

34X4  ^i 
Sftx4H 
36x4-^ 
37x4H 


Price 
XllOO 
S12  00 
512  tlO 
91300 
S13.50 


We  wIU  retread  your   worn    tires   no  matter  what 
eondlUon.  at  these   prices  and  guarantoe  them. 


BIscs 
3fkc3 
30s3H 

ns4 

S4x4 


Price 
$5.50 
tft.OO 
97.00 
$8.60 
SS.SO 


sizes 
36x4 
34x4^ 
3ftx4>< 

36x4H 

37X4H 


Price 
S8.S0 
W.SO 
$9.00 
•9.00 
$10.00 


A4d  $1.00  to  the  above  f  •»  Nos»-Skid  Tiaoa 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  P«. 

amtd  loT  desertpUee  rtrctUar  and  priot  Mm. 

Good  utrUoru  »pen  far *- 


Pennsptvania  Fawmer 

Al        rs  MontgoBMrjr    OomAf,    P».— Htormony 

mOng   tne   VjISngSS  orange    Uaa    aa    interestuig    and    aug- 

gefttive  dabaU,  "  ItesoJved,  That  there 

Bucks  and  PMladolpliia  CkMiatlep.  —  j^  ^^^  satisfaction  in  market  gardeo- 
Pomona    Grange    No.    22    met    June    6,   i„^  ^^au  in  fruit  growing,"  which  waa 

woa  by  the  negative  aide,  tho  both 
sides  brought  out  some  vaiuabde  points, 
among  tbem  being: 

That  in  trucking  there  ia  only  a 
small  capital  invested,  and  that  the 
returns  eoma  in  soon,  as  in  some 


15— 6S 


Swine 


1917  a?  the  guest  of  Pine\-ille  Grnnge 
Master  Samuod  Fostef  presided.  Tho 
following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered 
scut  to  President  Wilwu,  House  oi' 
Representatives  and  Senate,  also  local 
newFpapers: 
Resolved. — First,   that    we  pVedg©   to 


'Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

TUB  bOM.  Malertto  Mamnotb  ttttao.  wMskt 
407  IM.  at  7  nontka  oM  wm  brod  sad  grows 
k/  us.  Wbea  you  wsat  Uts  boss  and  wsM  tbom 
bfa.  write   to 

C.  U.  Garter.  WhitAuem  Farm. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 


T_    :  WW-  '     ;i       f7?f!    HAMPSHIRES 

only  si*  woeks  being  required  until  the  juredRntfl/or  ciufar- 


Unr  Qa1i>^^®^  ^  Rebuilt 

rUrOalC      Machinery 

2a  H.  PeerlSBS  steam  trsetlon  jptfcMfc 
M  H.  Port  Huron,  Zi  H.  Pccrteitt.  22  H. 
pat*.  20  H.  Huber,  20  H.  Ruaeel,  19  H. 
PurtUuron.  1^  H-  Peerless.  18.  U.  Pitta 
■msle  and  douijle  cylluOer,  18  11.  Huber,  ^^ 
Uh.  NicbolaraiMi  Sheperd.  IS  H.  \\  o<«l  Bros., 
16  H.  Uuoer.  IB  U.   Pitta.  15  H.  ^a**- i.2. 
Port  Huron:  ^'c^^uteX  «ri^  ^'^i^f.^  mta, 

§••  Advane*.  iW  Wood  Bros..  ^Vnie  u»  lor 
••    PorrlefB:  nnrt  many  others     *lJl,:iZw-y 
eomplete  second  hand  Hsta.    New  ^"' InTney 
h,  lilgn.  buy  rebuat  nukcUtoery  and  '^^^"''fS'v 

Th«  BANTING  MFG.  COMPANY, 

114  Superior  St.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


Resolved.— First,   that    we  pVedge   to   ^egp^ablos  are  ready  for  the  market. 

the     President    and    Our    Country    our        j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

loyal   support   and   further   pledge   that    ^rueier's  crop,  or  a  portion   of  it,  the 

loss  is   not   ao   ke«aly  felt   as  in  fruit 


we  will  use  every  possible  means  to 
feed  our  people  and  aH  those  with 
whom  we  are  in  sympathy. 

Second,  we  are  willing  to  and  will 
provide  til  the  food  w«  possibly  can, 
but  w«  protest  against  any  farm  pro- 
ducts being  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicants. 

Third,  we   believe   that   farmers   will 


HAY 


BUD  To  The  Old    ReUaWe   HooM 
bmnM  McCaNrey't  Sens 

623-625  Wakasti  Bldf.,  Pitttkutib,  Pa. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Sp9t  Farm  Holsteins 
115  to  120 

ITnrhicli  (radecalvea cither 
aex  exprees  patd  In  lowol  5. 
M  large  bl8h  grade  aad  12 
racl.stercd  lIolsfelncows<Iiie 
In  Auk.  i^*'  Sept.  35  rcgla- 
teted  heili>r8  1  to  3  yetirs 
old.  40  i.igh  grade  belters, 
oiul  retfUiiurod  bulU. 
JOHN  e.  KAQAN,  TM.  N.  T. 


raising 

While  vegetables  are  a  necessity, 
fruit  is  a  luxpry.  In  a  world  food 
«riais  like  the  one  at  prese<nt,  truckers 
can  come  to  the  re^ue  quicker  than 
fruit  rftisers.  One  frost  a  year  is  all 
that  a  fruit  grower  can  stand,  making 
his  work  for  that  year  a  financial  loss, 
serve    their    country    better    by    using  ^^^   ^       .^   .^   pleasure   only.     On   the 

other  hand,  a  frost  to  the  trucker 
means  a  (lelay  only;  and  not  a  seasonal 
loss. 

Tha  advantages  of  Rowing  fruit 
were  stated  as  being:  Fruit  growing  is 
a  more  seieutifie  art  than  market  gard- 
ening and  the  labor  is  lifjhter  and  more 
pleasant.  Tho  the  trucker  may  get  early 


row.plKsaio'  ase,  free 
clreutflr.     Reelslered 
Gueroaey  Bulls,  trom 
$33  up. 
Locust  Lawa  Parm 

Biid-Il>-HWML 
Uox  2,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


their   surplus    funds    for   the    purchase 


=Auray  Farms— 

Snd  byour  King  Uyone  Kayite.,  whose  dam  is 
k^ter  ol  tbe^orWs  Hecord   60  lb.  Cow. 
uSSS  wbite   and  si*«Klld  •mtlvlduato. 
*'''*^irrw«/er  «*««  am4  tmHimian  m 

UTlna  M.  Avery,    M«r.,    Sperte.  N.  J. 
T     I  I  = 


Re<.  P.  China*.   Berkshtres,    C.  Whitee.  l*r«5 

■trata.  aU  agta.  maMd  not  akin.  8  weelu  plga.  brea 
so wi  service  boars.  CoUle  and  Be«xIedogs.    Ond* 
Oiisnmey  elUvse  and  poultry. 
F.  r.  HAMItTON.  OOCHRAWVIULB.  PA. 


Silver  Spring?  Farm  Berkshircs 

All  sold.     Nothing  to  if ","?''' t?"pp«j,  A   I 
J.  P.  WIN  AND, HAMPTON,  PENWA. 

Oldest  breeder  in  tk* 
state.         PedlgnsA 
^       stock  for  sale. 
SAMU£L  JOH>ai  Wilmingtoo.  Ohio.  See.  P. 


TVIulefoot  Hogs  ST 


'     LARGE   BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOO     ; 

^^rviee  boars.   bre<l  sows.    i)li;u    all  as^-   .^  _ 
H.C.Ah!  B.  HAKPENUING.  Bux  46.Uundee.  N.Y. 


ii-.i    o      J     D        o    I.  u*        for  sate.    Sattslaetlaa 
High  Cjfaae  Keg.  Be  rKShves  guaruntee<i  or  no  pay. 

W.  8.   JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  PA. 


CHESTER 

All  atres. 
J.   A.  BOAK. 


WHITES      and     POLAND      CHINAS 

Registered  free.  Jerser  bulls. 

ROUTE  4,  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


pleasant,   mo  uie  truc«.tT  uv^y  g«.  c»trx^    ^I7^T^^wiflP    Spring    p  l.s.aa 
returns    from    his    vegetables,    growing  ^  Ke^  U.^1.  C-^Wine   t» '^ a  ^-r^il^i^  ^.^.^ 

fruit  is  a  more  constructive  cnten^rise, ■  vi^U-      choire  brood  sows; 

reouiring  nearlv  a  lifetime  for  comple- j O.I. C.& Chester  >>hlte  gervico  bmr^ 

^            "               '                                                  .         Fred  Bryan  A  Sob.          Star  Route.         MansOeld.  PK 
tion.  and  the  returns  are  in  proportion  ■  ^ ■* 

\f\     J      C*      "Plrta     Sliver  Strain   from   choice  alrsa, 

+0    these    factors.  ^»    *•    ^'    ri^S     Ready  to shlpurlrpH  roasonaWe, 

"  „     ,       .  ,  ^  ,_,/...        BRUBAKER  BROS..  MIKFLINTOWN.  PA. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  bramble  f tmts,  I        m  * 

,         .  ,  .     .  f^    \^  T^„____  3chotee*epvlreboHrs*  fnlinoars.    niit.^wlB 

strawberries,    ete.,    brinot    prolitable    re- ;  LFUrOCS  he  bred  for  Aug.  *  Sapt.  Sprtn*  rigg  matea 

^       .,        e  •       *i.       fl,  *     *»„,    notailn.        Irn.  n.  Jackson.       RIO.       Van  Wert,  O. 

turns   to   the   farmers  in   the   first   few   «_^ • — - 

-    .  RosiaUimH      H«eh      C.rade. 

years. 

The  market  gardener  has  to  take  into 
consideration  his  location  to  a  good, 
near  market,  and  to  the  soil;  while  to 
the  fruit  grower  these  factors  are  not 
90    important. 


■  n     i_  L-      c    1         Registered     Ht£h      f]r^ 

Larae  Berkshire  iwlna    prices re^.o^nnHe.      tvrite 

HOME  FAR^r.  CENTER   VALLEY.  PA- 


TI^.U.:.]^;.^,^  high  class  pies  frj- sale.  .July,  Aug.  * 
I>erKSltire.S  sept.— Masterpleee  bl<v>'l  cheap.  i 
W.  J.  Mc  CONNEU-.  OXFORD.PAJ 


X>  r\     T     <^     "Ferndiile  Stock   Farm."  Salem, 

KejI.   V'.    1.   ^.   Ind.    Big  type    Prtro"  reaiionable. 
Prise  blood.  M.  TJ.  JOHKSOI*.  ASHTABULA  OH  It). 


KEYSTCM«  GRANGE  HALL.  MONT.  CO.  PA. 


Polled  or  Naturally  Hornless 

RemsteMd  HoUlokj-tYiehian  bull  calf.  I«>r»  May  27. 
lyR^  More  wnlte  than  black,  fllrc  Is  from  our  '[ofW  « 
4  !«■  oeo*  ye«riy  wconl  rmilly,  wh.iae  dam  and  srand- 
ilia  mTle  mow  th;vn  KXHi  lb.  butter  in  a  year.  Flr« 
etieok   tor  $100  Claims  Wm.  u.a...««,i.    P«nn» 

Geo.   E.  Steven.^on  &  Sons.         Clarks  Summit.   Penna. 

Holstein  Bull  Calf  S^?E 

aoAlcartSB  'be  f.W.OCO  B*ill  and  from  a  srand- 
Klithver  of  De  Kd  iiul  Hutterbov  3rd;  nicely  marked. 
Prise  «3o  orexctjanne  <ai  O.  'J^,*'''-....    ppKVA 


Harmony  Orange  held  a  meeting  re 
cently  at  which  interesting  aud  import- 
ant addresses  were  delivered.  "What 
should  be  done  in  our  oommunity  to 
aid  the  bors  socially  and  morally f" 
of  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  pro-  was  answered  by  Darlington  Iloopes.  , 
daction  cf  more  food  products  rather  He  said,  "One  way  to  aid  tho  boys 
than  by  the  buying  of  Liberty  Bonds,  of  the  community,  socially  and  moral- 
The  literary  program  opened  with  ly,  i>'  to  rid  the  community  of  the 
in3trumcnt.il  music.  "To  what  extent  n^loon,  as  well  as  to  discourage  the 
will   co-operation   increase   the  nation's    tobacco  habit." 

food  supply,"  was  answered  by  gen-  "Altho  fortunes  made  in  farming 
eral  discussion.  A  recitation  by  Mary  are  comparatively  rare,"  .<«aia  C.  L. 
Rid-e   followed.  Pla^t,    in    telHug    why    he    had    chojcii 


Rt\    J     r*      Boar,   weleht  S.V):  a  Rood   stre  <^ 
t'fl.  \J.  I.  v^.    larve  Httera.    Also  May  farrowed 
^plKS  L.  V    NirHOl.AJJ.  Ml.   netUal.    P»- 


Poultry 


The  "MOHEGANITE"   Strain 
of  S.  C.  White  Leffhorn 

•3  HENS  IN  1" 

trom  trapaestntl  an.estry    recording  isato350 
egKsin  iJiillet  vear.  round  n i nets  $l.l«  August 
delivery.    Vearlln«s  M  to  »:,'  SO. 
Mobeil»n  Farm.  Boi  M,  PeekakUl,  N.  Y. 


a  /•<  W  T  ^,vV.^..»io  "Tom  Barron  Strain." 
>.  L  .  W.  J^egnornS  rne  lar«e  kind.  prollOo 
I'tyers  Brecdlm;  stock  for  ^1le.  I  l-.;  lt>.  cockerels 
f¥ftm  imporuxi   IJlsh  Peoor.l  siros    $1.25    each,  live  or 

.  .  ..  .HVL  ...u.      ......b A.Ala    n.lll   M^wi* 


mo'c  SI  ciiC'i.  These  {i>ckerel!»  will  cost  yon  $in  next 
K°s  «.'  dnler  fnun  a.lv.  IN  V  WOOl )  POC  LTRY 
FARM.        Uo.v7iA.         AvonI.ae,     t  heater  Co..  Pa. 


High    Grade    Holstein    Calves       <'WouU    government    regulation     of    farming  as  his  vocation,  "it  offers  an 

Eltterse..beautifuilymsrkcd.«Meach      R^^HoJ-   ^^^^  ^^^^.^  advantageous  to  the  TiaHo:i    opportunity  for  a  good,  healthy  Jiving,  1  j^^^^^^j^j  Chicks  Sold  :^,«nr'^ferr?.y  "S 
stem  cows,  heller  and  bull  calves,  snjupou  unywiKro.  I  ^        ^       ^     .,„.,„.„„„,.'»     ,...,,     ^n-     hpsij.^s     f  nrni'jhil!-?     an     ol-Dortunitv     to's^w-'on.    our  chirks  «re  .i«  er.«sped.      WethankMlour 


F   B.  WOOD.        BOX  A, 


CORTLAND.   N.  Y.  I  in    the    present     emergency. 


was    an- 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 

ol  rc»i.ter»a  stock.      Wrtle  for  catalog. 

BOB  SEEDS.  BIRMINGHAM,  PA 


8e:k-'o<i.     Our  chlck't  «re  .111  ernispeo.      «einHnK»nour 

I  cusioMjer-t  f'>r  their  petruu:*  ge.    Will  bnve  a  o:iiwci*j'  of 

2!j(t.t)ii  I  chinks  for  I'US.         V.  W.  fOODLINC;.  I>op. 

KKV-^rONK   HATCHF.RV.  RI»  HFIFLO.  PA. 


Y.  I  111        I  wo       1. 1  v.o»^  ..iv....-.^- .-,  •■  — 

'*|«worcd  by    William    Hurley,   who    sai.l:  work  v.itb  ])oth  mind  and  body.' 

"The    present     sh-.rtage    of    food    wn.  Ern.st  Heebner  pointed  out  the  fact                                j >,..,,.    ei,ix     pniiets 

eiiKSPrl  hv  thp  short  crops  of  191G,  the  that    \]v^    farmer   owi-s    a   vital  duty   fro  b.  L.   >Mute  l^nliorn  h:.t,>hi.i.i  e«i«.  j.^e« 

caused    D\     me   snort,    cnijis    m    i.7iu,  ,    .    ^      ^    ■,           •  <rtrr.iii.      Lonf  deen  bodies.   ysUow  lees  *  lieaks  *  Iar« 

war    needs,    and    the    heavy    buying    ef  his    emintry.      "A    patriot    today 


TT    1    «.    •         RetLlstcreil  4  yc:ir  old   bull    Ibal   lias   A. 
Holsteins   if"    aaught^.   2   r«l*ertM    calv-cs.  i 
KKlMeeed    2-year-old   UcUers;     '•^,,* -/,■■';  "    warm 
FAIRVIEW  V1L4.AOE.  PKNNA.  vnoar  Mofristowu.) 


r»  TJ     I   4--Jr.    lullcall.  lH)rn  M^reh  3l»t.U»I7, 

KeC.  Holstein  uam.  mine  raw,  mia  im  n»ade 
17  IbTS  year  old  record.  Sire  is  son  ol  23  lb  eow;  prtee 
riuw  luuuire  of     J.  B.  wmiBStbtecti.   Lswtourg.  Pa. 


--    — I u.<,. Mii'in  etoiK  J.^em 

»,„       strrilo.      LoniT  deep  bodies.   jsUow  lees  *  lieaks  *  large 
has    red_lopK,v5r.  ,eombs.  ^^  ^    ^         rexvILLE.  N.  Y. 


housekeepers  who  fear  a  greater  short-  the   choice  of  three  ways   to   serve   his*__ [ :L 

age.      The    food    laws    now    being    pro-  country:      Ki.li.Ht.     plow,     or     purchas^^       ---^w 

IH.sed  are  to  be  used  only  in  times  of  bonds;    and   ceftainly   a   youftg  man   in  . 

.•Treat   stress.  ^^^  country  who  neglects  to  do  any  of  ' 

""' We  do  not  need  to  f.>ar  famine  hut  these    forfeits    his    right    of    P'«t*«tion  j^^^  ^^^.^^  p^^^^^.^,  jj^^^  ^reg^^ 

we    do    n«ed    to    take    care    of    food   pro-  by    the    govornnieut!  "  iwtntor  larers.  Tmpn«nto.i  w 'me  Orpington  ec(ni.chfc^ 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  '^:'  sLl"..v'a  ^!  ducts  intelligentlv.     Hi^rh  prices  stimu-        Roy  Bobb  told  of  the  ben«.flts  he  had  l§rE^:5s  R^ELaVui'vAun'lXx  p.lS.N-y: 


puFLun***,  I      l-l  I  I      K    ^     White  and  Cohimbisn  Wyan- 
,^  >^  *  *  *  ^^  *^  *^     rtolte.^.  8.  C.   Red.  OuckJIngs. 
.H.i,u:.;    ;i..u    .-.■.w.w.v     a    .>.»..«    ......    '•'  '  j^^,^„^   ^„,,   R^^er.   22e  «etv   $20  per    lOO^ 

the  country   who  ne<rlects  to   do  any  of    Ai.mam  Poultry  farm.       R-  3».       Phoento^ille.  Pa. 


V^'^'T  Kr'i^t  3  ^^^°""r»f>N:'*{^ 


mils  tor 

,      verj- 

RMhIsrsd  rea^ioiiivble  prices.      Al    IL 

Mc  Callum/MKr.    Belle  Alto  Fiiriu.    W  uri.efB>llle.  Pa. 


m   II..  ait^  n..AMaAwo  rromlKlna  yo«in«  bull 

BMit  Alto  QiiBrntsys  Hide,  i  too  ■••«.  ;.i 

Raghlsrsd  rea^toiiivble  prices.      Al 


n  ¥1    14..:..,  Pal'  of   youm   oo^^s.    One  has 

Reg.  Holsteins  cro.lilable  A. R.O.  record.  Both 
«,.  bTi!  cows  and  good  producers  Brwl  ^uyJ  Drl.^'i'''^\t- 
VaLLIAM   6.   IfBR.       H    D    J.      t  .MU.L>.i.l..   7\. 


late  greater  croj^s,  and  also  more  derived  from  the  grange  work,  saying: 
eeonomv  «n  tho  part  of  the  hous.>kcep-  "The  value  of  club  work  lies  in  train- 
er.      In    Xew    York    Citv    the    garbage     ing;     it     teaehes    correct     methods    of 


White   Lectiorn^.    »*<        ^rrcd 
U<vk.«  and   R    I    Reds.   510.90 
pi»  Ity).        Cirrnlars. 
E.  R.  HTTMMER  *  ro  ,  R   O    Y  .  Krenehtown.  N   J. 


CHICKS 


er.      In    Xew    York    Citv    the    garbage  ing;     it     teaeiies    carreer     meinour    ox  |: 

collected    has    reduced   >.0    percent    in  production    and    management,    .-is    ^vell  |  ^^^^.^^^^j  i;^,]^  s^  r.  w-me j^^h.- 

quantitv,    and     more     in     quality     since  as     accurate     methods     of     accounting  ^M,.^hM  ^^d^yor  shW^ 

pricob  advanced."  A  live  and  ii#erest-  and   how   to  use   thorn   to   tho   best   ad- 


.m-<   at    $1.25 

kind.      March 

..  .ier  from  .idv. 

FIMs!=nTRr,.  MD, 


TT    1    1    •         f^\-,-.^c     l>   Uegldteretl   helfer.s  iiiid  7  !  ing 

Holstein   Canes  tuiu,  from  a  ao-iu.  ^.  ^, 

lITA^.nmf^'^'^.      XMik«.Barre,  l-a.    '    ' 


discussiirn      followed 


WALTER 

¥  ^    n^\,r.^  Both  aejaa.       Flne.^tock  ol  the 

Jersey    tyalVeS  mcmt     chied    pe<iU;.eos    In    the 
W0l4d.        FRED  a.  W.  RUNK.     ALLE.MUW.N,  PA, 


neatotered     Holstelo    "o J,. Guernsey      bulls  from 


->calve8  to  aervUeaMe  aj:e 
BONNVMKAHS  FARMS 


250  animals  In  the  herd. 
R.  1>.  I,    Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


r>  0  r^U«  L:.<..  The  .|iiallty  cow  and  the 

Guernseys &v^nesnires  quality  pig.  ut  im  know 

your  future  needs.     Fred  W.  Card  A  Sou,  Sylvaula.Pa. 


'   anu   iiwiTtfsi-    .luii    iiuiT     I"    11  ^^     I..;...    .,. -    — 

d         Mar-aret  vantage.      Th.    ciforlng   of    row.trds   by    E<i£:s  ^if,'„^V,,:ii^.^'\':2;I:::?rnn':;••..ri^^^^^^^^ 

SHek  san.^  "The  Low  B:ick  Onr"'  and  the    grange   is   an   important   factor,  as  ^^i^-  'TK''^^n'"'''c^?E^r^r^: 

responded    to    encore.      "Hot    weather  it    create,   enthusiasm     and    thus    tends   c;.  0.  White  T^^borns   J-.^r^cW^^ 

coHvenienees   in   the    farm   home."   was  to  keep  the  bn\  s  on  tho  f.Trm,  whi.a  '"  i^h,ng„„rTnitlnRforthi83ea«.n.  Fertility  iro.-»r,nte«i, 

the     suhjeet     of     a     helpful     t.ilk     bv    ene    of    the    farmer's    vital    and    often  ; Hidrt  view  Farm. boxJT^ M..  Het.ei.  Pa. 


fiiftrsnteod. 


I.  R.  TANOF.R. 

■ 

S  r  W   l.e«hnm»  «*■  <t-  no     Money  re- 


D...    l^^^^m,^   Cows,  heifers  A  oal\-e«.  prlrsil  right. 

Reg.  Jerseys  ^    ?harlf«  n  footer.    , 

9.  O.  Bo«  173.       Morrtstown.        Morrtu  Co  ,     N.  J. 

OoMetorod  Holttrtn  hull  csItm  from  a  too  "how  hnn 
**v>a  ^•ayT  mllWnR  flams.      Reot^hreedlns.        writ* 
OTTO.  ~"" 


L  V 


CARLT9T.E. 


PKVNA. 


AVRSHIRB  Bin.L  TAI-VF-.^  Advance  Ree1«tnr  sn- 
SOBERT  TEMPLETON  ft  SON.        ULSTER,  PA. 


Beulnh  Atkioson.  Helps  mentioned  wore    pitiful   problems."  'Golden  Or  Silv«r  CampinCS  «;7«H 

runnin.r  water,  and   a  bath   room;   coal        "A    young    man    should    go    to    col- i  .     .         . „^^„      v-..v  «„V;Lo'?2' 

oil,  g.nsoline  or  gas  stove;  gasoline  lege,"  declared  John  K.  Snyder,  who 
iron,  fireless  cooker;  stained  or  painted  has  obtained  .1  colleg.^  education,  "be- 
floors  with  rugs,  well-fitting  screen  cau.se  it  creates  a  broader  field  to  work 
doors  and  windows,  and  a  high  stool  in;  it  makes  a  man  more  independent 
ao  you  can  ait  down  to  do  many  tasks,  intellectually:  broadens  his  view  of 
Directions  were  given  for  disinfecting  life;  and  very  few  young  men,  indeed, 
barnvards    to    prevent   fliea.— Mabel   R.    ever    regret    having    taken    a    college 

"    "     M.    East,    Jr. 


flllpirc    f'nndedfo'r'?e'>Viphlo'kr    "rtiviilir    rrje. 
\_^11I\^IVJ   ^     ^    LArVER     Mr»lll-;tervllle.  Ps. 

ilii.i..i«.,mtimMi«'ll»i"B»i«<M«inim.»l»mil>««l«"MitiMl«,«,iu«»»...>..«i<ni«iiM"i"»M»2 

„.,i,M>itc»iiiiri,„.,,  ,ti„i>i ttiiMrttiiiiii. •.ii»iiMr,i, t MW,n,i,i,i.» n timm 

TELL  the  advertiser  you  saw 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


Briggs. 


course, ' ' — H. 


«»M ,,„„,,„,,,,ui,iHr>nin.miiui»lMi«B..ii«"«"MiiMt»»m«»n«»i«M"iii»|Hi«""^ 

■ ••uHiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiittiiiitiiinKiiHHiiiiiniM 
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16—64 


Veteni^rp 

Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 
Advtee  thru  tlila  department  Is  free  to  our  aub- 
acrtbers.  Each  communication  should  state  history 
»nd  syinptoius  of  the  case  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  addn-jis  of  wrlt<?r.  Inltlala  only  will  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thl.s  la 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  aso  of  It.  Cllpplnjjs  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  classi- 
fied, make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
sympoelums  a  farmer-etockman  can  obtain. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


Jnlj  U,  19)74 


NEW    SHEPPINO    RULES 


Spaying — ^Enlarged  Haw  of  Eye.  — 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  weather 
is  too  warm  to  have  a  jip  spayed f  I 
also  have  a  yearling  colt  troubled  with 
enlargement  of  the  "washer"'  or 
''winking"  membrane  of  the  eye.  Tliis 
part  of  the  eye  has  grown  so  much 
that  it  has  risen  high  enough  to  cover 
two-thirds  of  the  eye  ball,  and  the 
opposite  eye  is  slightly  affected,  Q.  Q., 
Shirlevsburg,  Pa. — Unless  you  have  a 
clean,'  well-ventilated,  reasonably  cool 
place  in  which  to  keep  her,  you  hid 
better  postpone  the  operation  until 
cooler  weather;  however,  there  is  very 
little  risk  if  the  work  is  done  by  a 
ekillful  surgeon.  Your  yearling  colt 
suffers  from  an  inflammation  of  tho 
membrane  nictitans  of  the  eye  and  in 
order  to  effect  a  cure  this  muscle  will 
perhaps  have  to  be  removed;  but  be- 
fore doing  so  you  had  better  blow  on 
one  part  calom'el  and  four  parts  boric 
acid,  once  a  day- 
Nasal  Catarrh.— I  have  a  horse  that 
seems  to  have  a  catarrhal  affection, 
making  him  breathe  hard.  At  times 
he  has  quite  a  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, after  which  he  is  relieved  for  a 
time.  He  also  has  a  cough.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  to  do  for  him.  V.  M. 
W.,  Yardley,  Pa.— Mix  together  one 
part  powdered  sulphate  iron,  one  part 
ground  nux  vomica,  one  part  powdered 
nitrate  of  potash,  one  part  ginger,  four 
parts  ground  gentian  and  give  him  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three 
times  a  dav.  Dissolve  one  ounce  cook- 
ing so<la  in  a  pint  of  tepid  water  and 
swab   out  nostrils,  twice  a  day. 

Obstructed  Teat.— I  have  a  fine  Jer- 
sey heifer  that  recently  suffered  from 
teat  trouble.  Between  morning  and 
evening  the  teat  swelled  considerably 
and  I  was  unable  to  milk  her  without 
the  use  of  a  milking  tube.  The  hole  in 
the  end  of  teat  appeared  to  be  closed. 
At  first  there  seemed  to  be  a  little 
hardness  in  end  of  teat,  but  that  has  dis 
appeared;  however,  I  am  unable  to  milk 
her  without  the  use  of  tube,  F.  L.  B., 
Cortez,  Pa.— Apply  one  part  fluid  ex- 
tract belladf>nna  and  three  parts  olive 
oil  to  teat,  twioe  a  day  after  milking. 
If  there  is  a  wound  or  sore  on  end  of 
teat,  cautiously  apply  tincture  iodine 
or  applv  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  caustic. 
But  remember  you  should  only  touch 
the   sore   parts. 

Slimy  Milk. — We  would  like  to  know 
why  our  milk  sometimes  becomes  slimy. 
We  wash  and  scald  the  separator  and 
buckets  and  rinse  them  with  cold  wa- 
ter afterwards.  We  suspect  that  our 
cows  perhaps  eat  weeds,  which  causes 
this  trouble.  B.  M.  A.,  Herman,  Pa.— 
Slimy  milk  is  usually  caused  by  a  germ 
called  bacillus  lactis  viscosus.  This 
germ  is  very  often  found  in  water. 
Perhaps  washing  your  milk  utensils 
with  cold  water  is  causing  the  whole 
trouble.  It  is  no  eas^  matter  to  get 
rid  of  this  germ,  even  if  you  scald  your 
buckets  and  separator  with  hot  water. 
Pouring  sour  milk  into  your  buck- 
ets and  allowing  it  to  remain  will  often 
destroy  the  germ.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  boil  water  thoroly  and  allow 
it  to  cool  before  you  rinse  your  sepa- 
rator and  milk  utensils.  Also,  air 
your  milking  utensils  outdoors  in  the 
sunlight. 

Calf  Ration. — I  have  a  three-months 
old  calf  that  is  not  very  fond  of  milk. 
I  have  been  feeding  it  some  bran  and 
oats  and  it  runs  in  orchard  pasture. 
M.  S.  T.,  Ripley,  N.  Y.— Feed  the  calf 
equal  parts  oats,  oil  meal,  corn  and 
wheat  bran.  Oive  it  plenty  of  pas- 
ture feed. 

Bruised  Withers. — One  of  our  work 
horses  has  a  swelling  on  withers,  but 
the  collar  does  not  touch  it.  T  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  this  horse  could 
have  hurt  his  shoulder.  The  swelling 
appears  to  be  hard,  but  there  is  no 
matter.  K.  L.  E.,  Elmhurst,  Pa.— Your 
horse  may  have  bruised  his  withers 
■while  rolling,  or  his  mate  may  have 
bitten  him.  If  you  will  paint  bunch 
with  tincture  iodine,  three  times  a 
week,  the  swelling  will  gradually  sub- 
aide  and  be  will  get  well. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in- 
augurating a  change  in  methods  of  re- 
ceiving, loading  and  forwarding  less 
than  carload  lots  of  freight  to  affect 
all  of  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
present  custom  of  receiving  less  than 
carload  freight  at  all  stations,  at  any 
time  of  day,  will  be  abolished.  In  its 
place  will  be  substituted  a  system 
whereby  acceptance  and  loading  of 
freight  in  less  than  carload  lota 
will  be  per  schedule  and  such  freight 
■automatically  concentrated  into  full 
loads  at  point  of  shipment.  To  accom- 
plish this  there  will  be: 

1.  The  inauguration  of  shipping  days 
on  which  cars  will  depart  from  various 
points  of  origin  to  specified  destina- 
tion, freight  for  such  points  will  be 
on  shipping  days  oply,  and  the  cars 
will   be    moved    out    as    specified. 

2.  The  desigHation  of  particular  ata- 
tions  at  which  freight  will  be  exclus- 
ively received  for  specified  destina- 
tions; freight  for  such  points  will  be 
accepted  at  the  stations  named  only. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  change 
are  described  as  being: 

1.  Elimination  of  delay  incident  tO 
rehandling  under  present  methods,  giv- 
ing shippers  quicker  service. 

2.  Conservation   of  car  supply. 

3.  Reduction  in  number  of  car  and 
train  movements  required  to  transport 
a   given   volume   of   freight. 

4.  Improvement  in  regularity  of 
freight  service  by  systematizing  and 
simplifying   operations. 

The  management  announces  that  it 
belioves  the  proposed  changes  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency,  promptness  and 
regularity  of  freight  service.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  sufficient  local 
pick-up  freight  service  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  smaller  stationa. 


NEW   BOOK 


The  Rural  School  from  Within.— By  M. 
G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  S.  Ph.D.,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
For  sale  thru  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
Contains  300  pages,  price,  $1.28. 

Interested  as  we  are  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools,  and  realiz- 
ing that  the  success  of  any  school  lies 
largely  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
er, we  recommend  this  book  to  every 
rural  school  teacher.  As  a  work  on 
methods  of  teaching,  it  is  unique  in 
style  since  the  author  weaves  into  his 
personal  experiences  as  a  teacher  the 
philosophy,  psychology  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  management  in 
such  pleasing  style  as  to  make  the  work 
as  readable  and  interesting  as  fiction. 
We  feel  sure  that  any  teacher  will  be 
well  repaid  for  reading  it  by  the  sense 
of  greater  ability  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  increased  power  that  are  sure 
to  be  experienced.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  public  money  well  spent  for 
school  boards  to  place  a  copy  in  every 
school  library. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  (S.)  July  11.— The 
cantaloupe  crop  promises  to  be  one  ot 
the  largest  ever  grown  here,  in  spite 
of  cutworms,  rose  bugs  and  other  in- 
sects. Early  plants  were  eaten  close 
to  the  ground,  necessitating  some  re- 
plantiu'-.  Largo  quantities  of  car- 
riers are  ready  for  the  growers. 
Seaford,  Bridgeville  and  Selbyville  are 
large  shipping  centers,  sending  out  as 
high  as  50  cars  daily  in  the  higlith  of 
the  season.  A  movement  is  started  to 
secure  better  regulation  of  loading  and 
to  secure  better  .shipping  facilities.  A 
buyers'  organization  will  also  be  form- 
ed to  regulate  distribution  and  prevent 
market  gluts. — A.  C.  Outten. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  July  13.— First 
week  in  July  fair,  second  week  rain 
every  day  until  the  13th.  Stock  high 
and  in  good  demand.  Dressed  beef,  17 
C«  18c.  Corn  and  oats  looking  very  well; 
hay  a  good  crop  and  most  that  is  made 
went  in  without  rain.  Very  little 
wheat  cut  yet.  It  was  not  ripe  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  this  week  it 
rained  too  much  to  do  anything.  No 
market  for  wheat  just  now.  Corn,  $2; 
oats,  $1;  butter,  35(a40c;  eggs,  32c. 
Some  making  hay.  Most  farmers 
cutting  wheat.  Corn  not  finished  work- 
ing and  will  likely  be  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  hay  and  wheat.  Farm 
help  scarce,  farmers  helping  one  an- 
other.— J.  H.  Byler, 


Choose  YOUR  Reminjton 

WHATEVER  your  favorite  form  of  sKoodi^,  here  is  Ac  arm  for  it — 
whether  it  is  die  Autoloading  Shotgun  or  Pump  Gun ;  and  in  Rifles, 
everything  from  the  light  .22  single  shot  (not  illustrated)  to  the  high 
power  .3^,  in  both  Autoloading  and  Slide  Action  Repeating  models. 

A  complete  series  of  arms  enjoying  nation-wide  approval  never  equalled  by 
other  make  of  firearms. 


As  for  Ammunition,  everybody  knows  and  likes  **  Arrow**  and  "Nino 
Qub"  (the  steel  lined ''speed  shells")— die  "New  Qub"  {black  powder)— 
and  Remington  UMC  Metallic  Cartridges,  made  in  all  calibeis  and  loads 
for  every  make  of  rifle,  pistol  or  revolver. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  CommuniQr 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  tvith  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventire 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Larsat  Mtmufacturtn  of  Firearms  and  AmmtutUion  in  the  World 
Woolwocth  Building,  New  York 


**Uncle  Sam**  Has  The 

"Right  Of  Way** 

Munitions  and  Crops  will  soon  overload  the  railways 

ORDER  WARNER'S 
«««    ■  ^  W       II      ■  M     ^^ 


(Pure  **Cedar    Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 

And  Take  Delivery  Now 

Greater  Crops  in  1918  means  more  lime  than  ever  must  he  ustd  an  the  toU. 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   Wilm  n  .  Del ,     PhUa.,  Pa..    N.  Y.  aiy 


Farmers  Drain  Your  Land. 


by  a>i.«  JACKSON'S Drata THc       ii.*d°S*dT  te^S 
with  our  tile.    Wearealso  mAnuIsctoreraolHoUow  Brick  »Dd  blocks. 
Dealernln  Mner  ripe.  Klue  LlnlDg  ftod  Bullden'  BuppUea.   Write  tm 
our  catAloRue'HeDenuion  Dr»lii««eaDd  Bow  to  Ur«Jn. 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON  THE  CO..IK..   110  TNIRO  AVENUE.  ALIANT. NEW  TOIfc 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1917. 


75  Cents  per  Year 


Uniform  Grading  and  Packing  Essential  to  Success 


^^^T    x^r      t-ttxtt;^  and  the  appearance  is  apoiled.     The  color  is  just  as 

Everv   chain   is  as  atrong  as  its  weakest   link,           g        SHELDON    W.    FUNK  inrportant  as  the  aize  and  a  few  green  apples  m  a 

and  likewise  every  bualn^ss  is  as  strong  as  its  weak-                J                                   ,  ,     .    ,.                   ^  well-colored  barrel  ruin  its  appearance  at  once, 

est   point      Fruit   growiag  is   certain   to  become   one                               Penna.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^  important,  but  they  are  not 

«f  Pennsylvania 'a  greatest  occupationa  in  the  future  ^        ^  important  part  of  grading.     They  give  the 

because  hreonditLs  are  all  favorable  for  its  de-  with     the     -'^-«;'     ^   .f  ^  ZtatTon  aln^  any  prospective  buyer  an  idea  of  what   he   can  expect, 

ve  opTent!     There   is  ,.  better  fruit  aoil  than  we            If  a  ™an  --^ Jo  gam  a  -P"  •^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  \,  ^\^  „„^,,,  ,,  ,,,„,««  to  pay  a  high  pr^je  be 

£nd   in   Pennsylvania,  Und  it    can  be   bought    at   a  line,  he   must   do  l'\JJ''\''''         f    .,  ^^       t   ^  ^^use  his  barrel  may  be  a  barrel  of  culls  or  it  may 

llnabfe  Ture.      Wo    are    in    the   eenter    of    the  better  than  anyone  else.     If   our  fruit  is  to   g^  ^^^  ^^^.^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ta't  home  market  area  and  at  the   doorway   of  reputation  among  tl^e  eo-umers    U  «^  t  be  be^te  b                ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

Tar  /reatest  foreign  market,  which  meana  low  trana-  than    other    fruit.      Therefore,    the    ile,t    a  ^^^^^^    Baldwins,    he    knows    what 

our  grc»ic  ,a  „j.,.  _.  .,„ I  I  A ..-4.  ««,i  will  h«  willinir  to  pa; 


portation  chargca.    Our  conditions  are 
favorable   and  we  have   proved  that 
we  can  grow  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
that  can  be  grown  anywhere;  but  still 
we  do  not  have  the  reputation.    Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  the  standing 
she  should  have  as  a  fruit  atate.    In 
order    that    a   business   be    strong,  it 
must  be  strong  in  every  point, and  I 
"b»l«*e  that   the  main  reason  we  do 
not  have  a  bettor  reputation  for  fine 
fruit  is  because  we  have  a  very  weak 
link    in    our   method    of   grading    and 

packing. 

I  know  of  a  very  few  men  who 
are  paying  a  ^reat  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  the  packing  of -a  carafully 
graded  package.  I  have  had  buyers 
tell  me  that  Pennsylvania  is  way 
behind  even  our  neighboring  states 
in  grading  and  packing  and  I  know 
that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  true. 
The  only  reason  I  can  .^ee  is  that  we 


PROPER  GRADING  MAKLS  A  WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  APPEARANCE. 


half-inch    Baldwins,    he    knows    what 
to  expect  and  will  be  willing  to  pay 
accordingly.     Grade   your   fruit    to    a 
certain    standard    and    stick    to    that 
grade  thru  thick  and  thin.    We  have 
a.  lot  of  reasonably  large  growers  in 
Pennsylvania  who  are  doing  this  very 
thing    and    they   are    making    money. 
They   have   no   trouble  in    getting    a 
good  price  for  their  fruit   and   they 
do  not  have  a  whrole  lot   of  trouble 
with  commission  men.  WhyT  Because 
their  fruit  has  made  a  reputation.  The 
commission  men  do  not  take  liberties 
with     them    because    they    know     it 
would   not  be   healthy  to  do   so  and 
besides,   they   want    their  busine«a. 

It  isn't  the  big  fellow  about 
whom  I  want  to  write.  He  can  take 
care  of  himself.  It  is  the  little  fel- 
low. He  is  the  one  who  m  always  in 
trouble;  he  ia  the  one  who  makes  good 
picking  for  sharks  among  the  middle- 


that   in  a  great  many  cases,  «  «  !■■»..         pROPER  tiKAUll>Wj  mAis.E-3  n  ^v^i^^^-. —  ^..^.^.^^  *v-.  ^ -        „ 

The  only  reason  I  can  .^ee  is  that  we                        „....;„   „„vin^  the  other  fellow  believe  .nen.     His  fruit  always  arrives  in  poor  condition  or 

have    not   been   compelled    to    grade   more   carefully  important   step  ^  ^^    J.  *'\:^,'"J,^„g,  ,«   that  strikes  a  dull  market.     Why!  Sometimes  because  he 

wause  we  have  exceptionally  good  market,  and  have  in  our  fru.t    *^''\^2l?e.TAle  no  grounds  did  not   grade,  pack  or  ship  it  properly,  and  some- 

^     allr   b  en    a^^^^    to   find   k   good  market   for    un-  he  <^-  «-  -;,^/;',;'^'^«    ^f  uit    proper^  graded  times  boLu^e  he  geta  into  the  hands  of  a  shyster 

^  aded   fAu      "Necessity  is  the   mother  of   inven-  for  doubting  the  ^^;;-     ^"/'^  7;Ye  i^s  own  repu-  commission    man   who,  knowing  that   he   is  a   weak 

f   n"  and  I'realL  that  ^f  we  are  forced  to  do  it.  and  packed,  will  sell  itsc  f  and  make  U,  »*        P  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^             ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^ 

;:    can    grad      a  d    pack   as   well   as    anyone.      We  tation.     Good   ^^  '    -f^^.^^)^';  ^^^^^^^^^^  a„d  close.    Do  not  misunderstand  me  and  think  that 

hJd  not  have  to  be  forced  into  it.     Pennsylvania  "passed  by  on  the  other  aide^        A  ba  ^^^  eommiseion  men  to  be  rascals;  I  know 

J      ^  have   Irenutation  for  producing   the    finest  inch   apples,  f".,;"'  ^°"'  "^J^"  ^    i/    Lv  are  all  they  are  not.     We  have  a  groat  many  good,  honest 

i;nl  '  in     he  East'bu  Ve  can  never  gef  it  without  pearance  and  wiU  f-J^/;'^^    ^'^i^/./.^Th  a"^^^^^^  om'mission  houses,  but  in  a  business  where  a  man 

^o^  .  ad  ng  anT  packing.     Ungraded  apples  never  two-inch  apples.  But  mix  m  a  few  ^^^   ^^^   ^^.^.j^^^  ^,  ^^^    ^^^, 

gooa  grau     Br      ^ I        incr  nnt  what  he  wants  and  Biv- 


get  you  a  reputation  (except  an 
•undesirable  —.e). 

Of  course  f\e  firat  ewontial 
in  marketing   fruit   is   to   have 
good  fruit.     PcntayWwnia   can 
and    is    producing    good    fruit; 
fruit  that  Cftanat  be  surpassed 
bv  any  state  in  the  ITnion.     I 
Tcnlize  that   we  are  still  grow- 
ing a  great  deal  of  poor  fruit, 
but    each  year  we   are   raising 
tho   standard.     More  and  more 
fruit  is  being  thinned  each  sea- 
uon    and    when    trees   are    well 
taken    care    of    and    the    fruit 
thinned,   good    fruit   is   sure    to 
follow   in  Ponnsvlvanla.     I  »ay 
we     have     the     first     essential, 
namely,  good  fruit.     The  next 
thing  Is  to  make  the  consumer 
realize  that  we  have  good  fruit 
and    thereby    create    a   demand 
for    it.      In    other    words,    our 
fruit  must  have  a  reputation  and 
it     mu^t     get     that     reputation 


TOE  DIFFERENT  PACKAGES  USED  IN  HARVESTING  PEACHES  IN  FEhNSYLVANIA. 


has    the   privilege  of  first    tak- 
ing out  what  he  wants  and  giv- 
ing the  remainder  to  the  other 
fellow,  it  is  natural  that  we  find 
some  who   are   crooked.     I  be- 
lieve   that    the    reputable    eom- 
mission    firms    should    help    the 
producers  drive   the   crooks  out 
of  the  commission  business,  not 
only  to  protect  the  producer  but 
the  honest  middlemen  as   well. 
We  hear  much  today  about 
solving  the  high  cost  of  living 
by   cutting  out  the  middlemen. 
Our  favorite  slogan  is  "direct 
from   the  producer  to   thft   con- 
sumer."    That  sounds   good  to 
the  ear  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer because  it  is  putting  the 
blame  on  the  other  fellow.     If 
yon  want  applause,  it  is  a  splen- 
did  theme  to  tako,  but  when  you 
sift  it  down  it  is  mostly  tommy- 
rot.     We  will   never  reduce  the 
(Continued  ou  page   10.) 
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THE  COUNTY  FAIR-II    By  Fair  Goer 

ff 

The   county   fair  should  be   conducted   primarily  space.     Here   it   is  that  the  farmer  agent   will   lear»    dowm   by    the   gate.     He   brayed   in   his   earneBtness. 

as  an  educational  and  wholesome  recreational  insti-  why  his  engine  will  not  do  its  beat,  for  the  gpeeialists    Only  a  few  rod»  either  side  of  that  gate  would  he  go, 

tution.     The  county  fair  should  be  the  exponent  of  in  charge  know  the  origin  of  the  trouble.    Just  now  ^hen  retnrn  and  try  to  get  out.     Every  patron  left 

the  best  type  of  farming  in  its  county,  just  as  the  when   the   farmer   must  grow   more   crops  with   lesa    the  fair  that  day  with   sides  aching  from  langlitcr. 

school  is  the  exponent  of  the  best  in  education,  the  l<slp  he  should  use  as  much  as  practical  of  the  new    The  race  should  be  given  second  place  rather  than 

cbuTch    the    exponent    of    the    truest    type    of    re-  labor-saving   machines.     He    can   look   them   over  at    first  place,  as  it  is  given  on  many  fair  grounds, 

ligion,   or   the    live   grange    or   club    of    the    best    in  v.o  better  place  than  at  the  fair;  then  buy  the  fol-  Cattle  Exhibits 

community  interest.     The  church,  for  example,  if  it  lowing  winter  or  spring.  One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  exhibits  at  any  fair 

be    efficient,    centralizes    all    religious    thought,    re-  The   Races  is  good  cattle.     Many  a  fair  association  in  a  small, 

ligious  teaching  and  is  every  helpful.     Just   so   the  If  everybody    who   has  stood   at    the    fence   and    near-sighted  way  does  not  allow  good  herds  of  cattle 

county  fair,  if  it  fills  its  place,  centralizes  all  agri-  held   their   breath   at   a   race    are    consigned    to   con-    from  an  adjoining  county  or  state  to  show  for  prizes, 

cultural  thought,  introduces   new   but   practical   farm  demnation,   the    number    will    make    a   goodly    crowd    They  give  as  a  reason   that   they   think   local  people 

crops,    discourages    the    production    of    poor    stock,  and    include    all    professions,   creeds   and    colors.     A    should  have  ftiU  chance  at  prize  money.     They  over- 


etc.  The  school,  club  or  church  are 
not  and  never  will  be  money  makers. 
They  should  keep  buildings  in  good 
condition,  pay  reasonable  salaries  to 
their  agents,  but  never  store  up 
money.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fair. 
It  should  not  be  a  money  maker, 
primarily.  It  should  keep  its  grounds 
iu  good  condition,  build  new  build- 
ings, but  should  not  make  money  for 
its  stock-holders,  except  perhaps  a  low 
interest.  If  money  is  made  it  can  be 
well  expended  in  better  buildings  or 
larger     prizes     for    agricultuial     pro- 

illK'tS. 

The  county  fair  should  be  a  great 
annual  farmers'  reunion,  a  gala  week 
for  jirofit  and  pleasure.  To  be  a  suc- 
cess, the  fair  must  have  three  things: 
' .  Mid  exhibits  of  farm  stock,  crops 
.  d  ])rodncts,  good  exhibits  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  good 
weather.  People  will  not  visit  a  fair 
ground   year   after  year  where    tliere 


SMALL  AUTO  WITH  HANDY  DELIVERY  BODY. 


look  the  fact  that  the  community  is 
benefitted  by  seeing  good  cattle  and 
if  the  local  men  cannot  compete  with 
a  really  good  cattle  exhibit  they  do 
not  deserve  the  prize  money.  Tho 
larger  number  of  good  cattle  that  the 
farmer  can  associate  with,  if  even  for 
a  week,  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
him  and  upon  his  community.  If 
good  herds  will  not  come  ^o  a  fair, 
give  them  some  inducement  to  come, 
even  to  paying  transportation,  so  that 
your  fair  may  have  some  really  good 
cattle  to  show.  In  a  few  years  you 
will  have  doubled  the  "  inber  of  live 
stock  you  had  last  year. 

I  know  two  breeders  of  registered 
Berkshire  hogs  who  have  built  pens 
for  exhibiting  their  hogs  upon  fair 
grounds.  They  are  to  have  the  use 
of  these  pens  every  year  they  show, 
but  the  pen  is  to  become  the  property 
of  the  fair  association  when  they  do 
not  use  it.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
advertise  and  these  pens  can  be  made 


is  only  good  weather,  or  good  crops, 

or  good  live  stock.     Those   interested    in  live  stock  picture  that  is  ever  present  in  the  writer's  miud  is  much  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary  exhibit  pens, 

will  attend  a  live  stock  fair,  but  the  farmer  will  not  that  of  a  large  stout  man  standing  by  the  race  track  Several  fairs  offer  prizes  for  tho  best   farm   exhibit 

come   and  spend  his  good  money   to   see  only  cattle  swinging  a  hat   (the  width  of  the  brim  of  which  is  to  consist  of  all  products  of  the  farm.     These  farm 

when  he  is  interested   in  grains  or  fruit.     In  other  established  by   his   church).      As   his  hat   smote    the  exhibits  can  be   made  very   attractive, 

words,    the    farmers    will    only    patronize    a    well-  air,  his  voice   (that  had  graced  many  a  pulpitl   was  All  fairs  should  arrange  their  fair  dates  for  the 

balani-ed    fair    where    they    may    be    instructed,    see  heard  to  utter  that  magic  word,  "Go!"  "Go!".    He  time  when  they  can  secure  the  most   farm  products, 

good    cattle    and    see    their    exhibits    in    competition  enjoyed  seeing  a  good  horse  run  and  could  no  doubt  Smaller  fair  circuits    can   be    made   by    four    or   five 

with   other  farmers  of   the   county.     Even   the  mid-  preach    a   better   sermon    the    following    Sunday    for  fairs   joining   hands    and    saying    we   will    have    onr 

way  men  begin  to  realize  this,  for  they  cannot  make  liaving  seen  that  race.  fair  when  we  can  get  the  most  exhibits.    Corn  should  be 

money   if  the  farmer  does  not   come  to  the   fair.                  The    "free    for   all"    with    local    horses    always  ripe,  apples  ready  to  pick,  and  potatoes  dug,  so  that 

The  Exhibits  holds  particular  interest  for  young  and  old.     Several  these  three  products  could  make  up  tluir  fair  propor- 

The  fair  should  be  educational,  instructional  and  years  ago  the   writer   saw   a   mule   race   in    which   a  tion  of  the  exhibits.     Good  substantial  prizes  should 

entertaining.     There  are  so  many  different   types  of  prize   of  tilo  was  offered  to  the  owner  of   the  mule  be  offered  as  an  inducement  for  "named  varieties"' 


oxliibits  that  come  under  these 
three  heads  that  it  is  difficult 
to  subdivide  them.  An  exhibit 
may  be  instructive,  have  an 
educational  value  and  also  be 
entertaining.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  free  exhibits  that  can 
be  secured  by  any  agricultural 
fair.  These  free  exhibits  show 
a  wealth  of  material  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  farmer  and 
they  have  been  almost  the  only 
great  attraction  at  some  fairs. 
The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  School  of  Agriculture 
and  ExjiCriment  Station's  edu- 
cational exhibit  has  visited  al- 
most fifty  fairs  in  the  past 
three  years.  It  shows  many 
new  things  in  farming,  results 
of  experiments,  herds  of  live 
stock,    etc.      The    Pennsylvania 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  CORN  AND  APPLE  DISPLAY  AT  THE  PENNA.  PRODUCTS  SHOV^. 

Department    of    Health    sends    out    a    large    exhibit    that  made  the  best  time  in  a  mile  race.     Old  "Jim" 


of  these  product^.  A  product 
that  cannot  be  named  should 
receive  no  prize. 

The  Judges 

Good  judges  that  know 
what  constitutes  a  good  ex- 
hibit can  be  secured  usually  by 
applying  to  the  connty  agent* 
from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  from  the  agricultural 
college.  A  good  judge  is  jb- 
dispensable. 

The  Chnrch  should  control 
the  dining  room  on  the  fair 
ground.  They  should  have  a 
good  substantial  building  ia 
which  they  could  serve  good, 
clean,  pure  food.  They  shouM 
not  depend  upon  a  tent.  They 
can  serve  plain  home-made 
pies,     roast 


chicken     and     egg 
sandwiches,     and      make     good 
-iioney.     They  should  have  a  place  where  the  people 

showing    health    suggestions   that    are    of    value    and  and  "Harry",  two  gray  mules  that  had  always  lived,  can   sit  down  and  eat   in   comfort, 

interest  to  all  rural  jieople.     The  Pennsylvania  Live  worked    and    grown    up    together,    entered    the    race.  The    morals    of    many    fairs    are    bad    and    the 

Stock  Sanitary  Board  maintains  an  exhibit  of  more  They  had  been  inseparable  since  that  first  day  in  a  church   people   are    to   blame    for    this    because    they 

Hian  ordinary  interest   to  the  farmer  as  well  as   the  Missouri   i)asture.     They    had   always   been    together,  have    withdrawn    themselves   from   contact    with    the 

city  consumer  of  milk  and  other  live  stock  products,  vither  side  by  side  at  work,  or  nose  to  tail  as  they  fair   crowds.     In   the   fall  of  1914    an   exhibitor  ap- 

All    of    these    exhibits    visit    the    fair    free    of  liad    run   in    their   coltish   days.     When    the   word   to  ]»roached  a  pastor  in  the  community  where  the  fair 

charge.      They   are    self-contained,    as    they    carry    a  po    was   given    they   started   galloping,    side    by    side,  wa;    to   be   held   and    asked    why   he    with    the   other 

large  tent,  and  each  exhibit   is  in  charge  of  trained  Half    way   around    the    track    old    Jim    became    tired  j)astors   of    the  place    could    not    hold    a    Wednesday 

men    who    will    answer   special   questions.     In    many  and    began   to   trot.     Harry   likewise   began    to   trot,  evening    open    service    on    the    fair    grounds.      The 

instances  the  Health  Department  doctors  have  been  Three-fourths  of  the  way  around  Jim  started  to  walk,  pastor  was  enthusiastic   about    the  plan.     The   other 

called    upon   to   take    care   of   people    taken    ill   upon  Of  course  Harry  must   also  walk.     No  words  or  en-  ^.'jstors  co-operated.     They  brought  out  some  singers 

the    grounds.      The    State    College    and    Live    Stock  treaties  would   bring  them   in  any  faster,  and  when  and    a    large    bonfire    was    built,    around    which    300 

Sanitary  men   are  often  called  upon  to  judge  stock,  *hey   reached  the  grandstand,  Jim   was   in    the   lead  people  gathered.     They  sang  the  old  familiar  hvmni 

give  lectures,  etc.  with  Harry  close  enough  to  touch  him  with  his  nose,  their  mothers  used  to  «fng,  and  all  joined  in.     The 

Exhibits  by   mamifacturers   of   labor-saving  ma-  The  third  contestant  had  been  training  his  mule  pastor  of  one  church  made  a  prryer.     Another  sang 

chinery,    of    farm    maehinery,    of    tractors,    of    auto  for  days.     He  started  on  a  gallop.     On  the  straight-  a    solo.      Two   small    hoys    sang    the    "Brewers    Big 

trucks,  milking  machines,  etc.,  all  put  such  good  in-  away  he  looked  like  a  sur^e  winner.     Straight  as  a  Horses".      Then    the   pastor   spoke    for   ten    minutes 

stroctional  exhibits  that  they  should  be  given   more  mule  can  run  he  made  for  the  gate.     He  ran  up  and  on    his    conception    of    what    religion    jnean««    \o    x 
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man.  Then  the  concession  people  b»gan  to  vjail  for  old 
30»g8  and  two  Jiaurs  w«i«  spent  in  good  wwk.  One  of 
the  men  (an  owner  of  a  Wild  West  show)  publicly 
thanked  the  church  peopla  for  this  kindoes.  on  their 
{.art.  He  said,  "You  must  think  all  people  wht)  fol- 
low the  fairs  are  Godle«s  people.  We  are  rough  and 
rude,  and  each  one  lives  according  to  his  own  light; 
liut  -ve  enjoy  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  In  my  twenty 
years  of  following  the  fairs,  this  is  the  first  meeting 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  known  and  it  is  also  the 
only  religious  meeting  I  have  attended  in  that  length 
of  time,  but  it  will  not  be  tho  last." 

The  opportunity  presents  itself.  Will  the  church 
take  advantage  of  itt  Sometime  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  farmers'  duty  toward  the  county  fair. 


VennsyWania  Farmer 


BY  THE  WAY 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of 
agrictiltaral   development    for 
the  past*  25  years,  the   addi- 
tion which  I  believe  has  been 
of    greatest    economic   benefit 
is  the  silo.     Its  adoption  and 
use     has     revolutionized     the 
business  of  raising  and  keep- 
ing   bovine    animals    by    pro- 
viding  a  suMulcnt   feed   during   the   winter,   or  the 
year  'ronad,  for  that  matter.    The  steady  growth  of 
animals,  or  the  maximum  flow  of  milk,  is  no  longer 
dependent    upon    June    pasture.      Not    only    in    the 
effect   of   silage   upon   the    ani- 
mals fed  are  the  benefit*  found, 
but  the  conservation  of  a  great- 
er part  of  the  corn  crop  makes 
the  silo  a  doubly  beneficial  in- 
stitution.    Before   its  introduc- 
tion, thousands  of  farmers  kept 
their   cows   milking   during  the 
summer    season    only,    because 
they   feltfthat   they   could   not 
make    a  profit   by   feeding  dry 
feed  alone. 


b«  mentioned  is  U»at   of   the  corn   cob.     This  i>  f-  such  an  injury  to  iU  r«ot  system  will  promptly    anu  . 

tained  in  a  digestible   condition,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cheek  ^^«  ^'^^^^^f  j.  ^;^ 

when  cut   into  silage,  ^hile   if  husked  and  dried-  velopment.     This  change  »s  especxaUy  "^^''^d  w^e 

even   if  ground^it   is   largely   indigestible   and  the  the  roots  are  seve^ly  pruned  and  the  tops  are  left 

value  Is'lost^e   co^   ff   harvesting   an   acre   of  entire.     Even  a   vigorous   tree  -«-  J^^^  J^^ 

corn   by   the   silo    meth.d   is   much   less   than    band-  treated  in   this  manner.     Because   ot   this    it  is  the 

^  ting'  huski  g    storing  and  shredding  fodder,  and  custom,  when  trees  a.e  transplanted  from  the  nurser 

Trindit  the  grain.     When  aU  these  factor,  are  con-  to  the   field,  to   shorten   the  tranches  and  thus  bal- 

sidered    itfs  no  wonder  owner,  of  «los  are  eathusi-  ance  the  loss  of  the  ends  of  the  roots  wh.ch  are  cut 

astie    or  that  the   number  is  inereasing  so  fast.  off  when  the  trees  are  taken  up. 

The  question  of  silo  filling  is  a  matter  for  con-  pretty    well   filled    the   soil    a   great    many    of   them 

sideration      The  number  of  days  at  which  com  is  at  must  be  ruined  by  any  cultivation  which  does  mo  e 

he   stage   in  which  it   makes  best   silage  are   few-  than  merely  scratch  the  ^^^'^  I^ZTLZ. 

probably  not  more  than  from  four  to  six.     Of  course,  .equentTy    the    "hilling    up"    which    --^J^™;- 

much    is  put    up    within  a  wider    margin    than    this,  practice  when   the  plants  are  m  blossom,  and  for  a 

but  it  is  a't  mor'e  or  less  of  a  loss.     If  cut  too  green,  week  or  two   afterward    must  be  ;-y  ^--^^  ;    « 

it  has  not  reached  the  greatest  feeding  value;  also,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  ^^^^  ^"  /^'J^J 

the  fermentation  is  greater  and  more  a^-id  is  formed,  ourpose  without  oultivating  to  -J'^^^^l^^' ^^^^ 

If   too    ripe,   moisture    is  lost,   fiber    is    formed,   and  and  that  cannot  be  done  without   extensive  damage 

rhere  is  greater  danger  of  mold  forming.     Tor  these  to   the   roots  of  the  plant. 

ns   f    should  be  put  in  at  just   the  right  time.  This   would   be   a   serious   -tter  at    any   period 

which     s  while   the   stalk  and  leaves   ai.  green  but  in  the  life  of  the  Pla«t.     But  ^»^^-^^-^^;-^;;'  *^^ 

the  grain  is  just  passing  out  of  the  milk  stage.  potato  intensifies  the  evil  because  it  cause    the  dam- 

For  the  above  reasoai^  which  are  fortified  by  the  s^and  it.     The  formation  of  tubers,  whic'i  is  a  heavy 

experience  of  others,  I  have  found  that  a  silage  cut-  draft   upon   the    vital   energies  of   the  p  an  ,  is  now 

ting   equipment    just    large    enough    for    one    or    two  going    on    rapidly.      Any    adverse    influence    at    this 

armsl  ^re  satisfaetofy  than  it  i,  to  wait  for  a  stage  of  its  growth  will  quickly  and  seriously  lowe 

big  cutter  to  come   around.     By   the  latter   method,  the  vitality  of  the   plant  and  will  surely  retard  the 

one  is  often  forced  to  fill  too  soon,  or  must  wait  too  development  of  the  tubers  which  have  begun  to  forn. 

lon<».    But  if  each  farmer,  or.  what  is  better,  two  or  It  is  po^.ible  to  reduce  the  normal  yield  of  a  fidd  ot 
"  potatoes      from     one-fourth     to 


To  Francis  Morris,  of  How- 
ard County,  Maryland,  belongs 
the  credit  in  America  of  evolv- 
ing the  idea  of  silage.  In  1876 
ho  dug  a  pit  in  the  ground  and 
filled  it  with  whole  corn  for- 
age, covering  it  with  earth.  His- 
tory does  not  tell  us  just  how 
satisfactory  the  result  was,  but 
there  must  have  been  at  least 
home  of  it  fit  for  feed— enough 
to  encourage  further  experi- 
ment. 

In  1877,  a  I*rench  farmer, 
Goffart,  published  a  book  on 
the  siloing  of  corn  and  other 
green  crops,  covering  25  years 
of  practical  experience.  By 
■this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  40  years  since  the  i.Ua 
was  planted  in  America,  yet,  like  all  new  ideas,  it 
was  long  in  taking  root,  and  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  present  use  and  popularity  of  the 
silo  is  a  development  of  the  past  23  years. 


,  ;^,^:^«^a!S- 


X'V'--       L.   .\- 


more  than  one-half  by  a  single 
deep  cultivation  at  the  wrong 
time — and  that,  as  a  rule,  is  any 
time  after  the  plants  have  fully 
blossomed. 

It  is  true,  however,  as  ti.e 
advocates  of  late  cultivation  as- 
sert,   that     in    some    cases    it 
brings  certain  benefits.  It  helps 
to    destroy    weeds    where    they 
have  started  between   the  rows 
and     it    prevents     sun-burn    of 
tubers  which  are  not  fully  cov- 
ered   with    earth.      If   it   is    not 
too    deep    it    may    also    improve 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  gronn.L     Whether  these  ad- 
vantages   are    sufficient    to   pay 
for   the    time   and   labor    which 
it  will  require,  and  over-balance 
the   injury   to  the   plants   which 
it   will  cause,  is  a  question  to 
which    no    answer    of   universal 
application  can  be  given.     It  is 
a    matter   whi.-h    should    be   de- 
termined   by    the    conditions   of 
each  individual  case. 

It    will   be   found   upon   ex- 
amination    that     the"^   roots    of 
plants    arc    nearer    the    surface 
in  a  wet  season   than  in   a  dry 
Muee  farmers  jointlv  own  an  equipment,  the  silos  can     .,«e;    partially  because   they   are   not    required   to  go 
be   filled  at   the   proper  time    and,   being   smaller,  a    d.wn  for  moisture  and,  also,  they  require  access  to  air 
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AN  INDIVIDUAL  EQUIPMENT  IS  HANDY  AND  ECONOMICAL. 


smaller  crew  will  saflice.  This  arrangement  also  makes 
it  possible  to  refill,  something  which  can  not  often 
be  done  if  the  commercial  cutter  is  used.  My  last 
word  is  to  recommend  a  com  harvester  for  cutting 
the  corn.     This  is  a   money -saving   addition   to  the 

silo   equipment. 

—Father   Penn. 


The    original    objections    made    to    the    use    of   a 
silo   were  eomething  like   these:  "It   is  a  waste   of 

good  corn."     "Such  sour  stuff  is  not   fit   to   feed."  ^^ 

"It  will  taint  the  milk."     "I  can't  run  the  risk  of  — ^  ~~ 

losing  my  corn  crop,"  etc.     These  and  many  others    |  Cultivatioil     of     PotatOeS 

were   given.      However,   experience   has   proved   the    L-.<11C      V^uiiitc*^ 

error  of  all  these  excuses  and  it  is  seldom  these 
reasons  for  not  having  a  silo  are  heard  in  any  up- 
to-date  farming  community.  The  reason  usually 
given  by  a  farmer  is  the  first  cost,  or  a  claim  that 
bv  carefully  storing  the  fodder  and  grinding  the 
ears  he  can  get  as  good  results.  These  arguments 
are  offered  by  those  who  do  not  have  silos,  not  by 
farmers   who   have   had   experience   with   them. 


1,1  the  soil.  Another  reason  is,  cultivation  which  may 
have  been  prevented  by  wet  conditions  does  not 
interfere  with  near-surface  growth.  For  this  reason 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  cultivate  deeply  at  the 
close  of  a  wet  season. — Elliot. 


Eradicating  Poison  Ivy 


Tho  persistency  with  which  poison  ivy  perpetu- 
ates itself,  and  its  all  too  pervalent  occurrence  empha- 
size the  necjessity  for  persistence  in  control  measures. 


There  is  no  method  of  storing  any  kind  of  for- 
11  ge  so  that  no  loss  occurs,  but  the  silo  wfll  conserve 
a  much  greater  part  of  the  corn  crop  than  will  any 
other  method.  Careful  experiments  show  that  the 
average  loss  thru  fermentation  in  a  silo  holding 
f..5  tons  was  about  S  pereent-4)eing  most  near  the 
top.  But  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  corn  fodder 
as  ordinarily  handled  is  from  three  to  five  times 
this  amount."  It  was  found  by  Wisconsin  experiments 
^hat  well-made  corn  shocks  left  standing  in  the  field 
a  few  weeks  lost  24  percent  of  the  dry  matter,  and 
a  like   amount   of  crude   protein.     Another  gain   to 


Cultivation    is    essential    to    the    profitable    pro- 
duction of  planted  crops.     But  it  should  not  be  in-      ^  ^  ^  -  -        ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^ 

discriminate,  for  it  may  be  so  direc  ed  a^t"  methods  Ujos  ^.^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^. 

and  times  as  to  do   harm   rather   than   good      Early  ^  P^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^ 

eultivation   is   almost    always   desirab  e.     ^a       -Ui  ^  ^^^^^  P^  ^^^^^^    .^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

x-atinn  mnv  not  be  bcneficial.     This  is  enipnancauy  e>  ,  .     .  ^     ..v 

ru     ofTe  late   potatoes.     On  many  farms  it  is  a  When  no  one  can  be  found  who  is  uiimune  to  the 

JuestLn    whether    to    give    this    crap    another    culti-  plant,  it  may  be  grubbed  out  m  the  fall  after  it  has 

ra      n  or  have  it  alon"   until  harvest.  ceased  to  flower  and  the  sap  has  left  it.    The  person 

In     airlv    fertile    fields   in    which    the    rows   of  doing  the    work    must  be   thoroly   protected   agains 

.otat^es   are'  not    more    than    three    feet    apart,   the  contact  with  plants  by  gauntlets  and   overalls    and 

r.tl  from  two  to   .'our  or  five  inches  below  the  sur-  the  parts  of  the  clothes  touched  by  the  plants  should 

ace  ^  pr  well  filled  with  roots.     Some  of  these  not  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.     If  this  method 

Irl   Of  rons(der.ble    siz^.     It   is   probable   that    the  seems    undesirable,    the    botany    department    of    the 

more   important    part    of   the   entire   root   growth   of  Pennsylvania  State  College  recommends  the  appUca^ 

Te  nl^ts  i    within  three  and  one-half  inches  of  the  tion   of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated   sulphuric   acid 

the  plants  is  wirnin  l  a  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

''''  ThrbeinTthe  case,  it  follows  that  anything  ap-  days.    This  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  mechanic's 

proJhtg    deep    cultivation    moat    destroy    a    great  oil  can.  Hot  brine  or  caustic  soda  may  be  substituted 
manv  roots.     At  any  ^age  of  the  growth  of  a  plant    for  the  sulphuric  acid. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


August  4,  Ifir. 
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Tie  To  This 

Money-MaKer 


Don't  feed  your  cows  on  com  and  oats  and  expect 
them  to  make  a  big  profit  for  you.  If  the  grain  is  home  grown 

they  may  be  earning  money,  but  present  prices  make  it  more  profitable 
for  you  to  sell  the  grain.  If  we  send  our  wheat  to  our  allies  in  the  war 
we  shall  need  our  com  crop  ourselves.  Sell  your  surplus  grain  and  make 
money.  Make  more  money  on  your  milk,  too!  You  keep  cows  for  the 
money  their  milk  will  bring. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Special  Dairy  Feed     < 

costs  less  than  grain  and  will  make  each  cow  yield  one  to  two  more  quarts 
of  milk  daily.  It  is  palatable,  nutritious  and  healthful — a  scientific  and 
efficient  blending  of  grains,  cotton  seed  meal  and  feeding  molasses. 
You  can  use  it  alone  or  mix  it  with  home  grown  feed  with  increased 
profit  to  you.  A  ton  will  feed  one  cow  six  months  and  in  that  time 
increase  the  yield  of  milk  by  a  value  of  at  least  ten  dollars.  Yet  it 
costs  less  than  grain  feed.    You  profit  both  ways. 


Order  Now  to  Secure 
Your  Winter  Supply 

Insist  on  International  Feed.  Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  today 
and  place  your  order.  Anticipate  freight  congestion  and  oversold 
production  next  fall  and  winter  and  get  your  supply  while  we  can 
ship  it  promptly  and  completely.  Our  mills  are  running  day  and 
night  in  this  usually  dull  season  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you  write  us,  but  oe  sure  to 
place  your  order  now. 

International  Sngrar  Feed  Co. 

minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mills  at  Bfinneapolis  and  Memphis 


TAe  Cow  Kno-wt-but  SHE  can't  talk.  Aik  the  Dealer. 

NO  MORE  FUES 

Banish  the  fly  evil 
from  your  cattle  and 
horse  stables.  Let  the 
animals  live  and  work 
in  comfort.  Remove 
their  greatest  summer 
dread.    Use 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

Spray  your  animals  with  this  fly  preventive 
twice  a  day  during  the  fly  season  and  they 
will  not  be  bothered  with  flies.  They  will 
work  and  milk  better  because  their  energy 
will  not  be  wasted  on  the  pesky  flies. 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is  a  perfectly  harm- 
less liquid  which  absolutely  keeps  the  flics 
away.  It  will  not  gum  the  hair  nor  harm 
the  hide.  Has  been  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers  and  dairymen  for  17  years. 

Aik  your  dealer  for  a  eallon  can.  Also  ask  for  circular  dc- 
acnbinf  other  farm  usei  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  We  will 
■end  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  wUicb  one  natioually  knowa  dairy 
breeder  tent  us. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 


Mr»»».  I 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  SILOS 
Ar*  B«tt«r  All  'Round 

Creosote-dipped    staves  defy  the 
weather;  extra  strong  hoops  give 
stability  and    gtrfngth;    tight- 
nttinir.   tafe-Uko  doors  keep  tba 
1  Bllago  sweet;  new  anchorage  sys- 
[tem    prevents    blowing    over.     A 
I  HEAL  silo  ia  performance  as  well 
■l  as  in  looks.        Write  for  booklet. 
THE  CREAMERT  PICKUE  HFS.  CO. 
:<4i-,  West  Street 
Rntlaad,  Venaont 


GET  YOUR 

01  LAVAL 

NOW 

WHETHER  you  are  sellinfi: 
cream  or  making  butter, 
if  you  have  no  separator,  or  are 
using  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine,  you  are  wasting 
cream,  time  and  labor  every  day 
you  delay  the  purchase  of  a 
De  Laval. 

You  can't  aflTord  to  wait  another 
week.  It  means  too  miu-h  loss  witli 
butter  at  its  present  liicli  price,  and 
the  importance  of  savinR  time  and 
labor.  I.et  the  Dc  Laval  start  savinjr 
cream  for  you  riglit  now,  and  it  will 
soon  pay  for  itself. 

.  See  the  nearest  De  Laval  aifcnt 
riKht  away  and  let  him  show  you 
what  the  l)e  Laval  will  gave  for  you 
If  you  do  not  know  the  De  Laval 
ajrent  write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Corn  Harvester 

Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  ;i  men  .No 
v^ll  „Ji?4-«'"?i.  *"•:««  flal.  We  also  make  ^tump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Oltcbera.  Catalog  Free.  Akcui^ 
wanle<l.    H.  P.  BF.NNKTT  &  CO..  We.ter»lllc.  Ohio 


For  Sale-Milkinjr  Machine V°,'"„";j,;;','i'c 

H^""?  I."?/".""!'  ""  rf^wrc  .'ype  In  first  class  condl- 
t'"°     '-■  B-  Helghoe.    ,50  S.  .Ar  llnRton,  K.  Orange,  N.J. 


Herdsman  W;.nted  l;*;;^  ,7;.3erl?:r,:irMn'e"HS 

Oil  Hols.  Pa. 


Will  have  entire  "hanre.    Address  Hox  42r>. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madiaon  St 
CHICAGO 


Crumb's 

Patent  Cham  Hinging 

Stanchions 

make  the  eowe  comfortable, 
keep  them  clean,  and  in- 
orease  the  flow  of  milk. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Box  P,  PorMtTllI*,  Conn. 


Essentials  in  Co-operation 

Co-operation  a  Measure  of  Civilization 

Exactly  because  farming  is  first  of  sell  (according  to  the  purpose  of  tha 
all  a  distinct  mode  of  life,  and  after-  association)  only  to  the  manager;  ao4 
wards  a  business  to  maintain  that  mode  he  in  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
of  life,  is  co-operation  so  difficult  among  This  is  the  plan  on  which  the  success- 
farmers.  Men  will  pool  their  business  ful  organizations  in  the  Hood  River 
interests  whenever  a  busint«s.s  sense  apple  country  work.  The  manager  re- 
tells them  there  is  profit  in  so  doing;  ceives,  grades  and  markets  the  entir* 
but  pooling  their  families  and  homes  crop.  Each  producer  gets  his  share  of 
is  a  different  proposition,  and  the  life  the  net  returns  according  to  the  amount 
and  the  business  of  farming  are  so  and  quality  of  the  apples  he  turns  ia 
closely  interwoven  that  one  usually  im-  If  a  private  offer  be  made  to  a  member 
implies  the  other.  he   should  be   required   to   turn   it   int» 

Yet  co-operation  is  the  measure  of  the  association,  which  will  fill  it  an< 
civilization,  jrrading  all  the  way  from  pay  him  a  commission  for  the  advan- 
frhe  strict  individualism  of  the  primitive  tage  he  brought  to  it  as  a  salesman, 
wild  man  to  the  rosiest  dreams  of  the  Co-operative  associations  need  ,nlT 
most  impractical  socialist.  Our  gov-  a  moderate  working  capital,  and  this 
emment  is  co-operative,  our  schools,  should  be  all  paid  in,  in  cash.  With  the 
our  churcho.,,  all  forms  of  community  manager  under  adequate  bond  -  and 
Me.  The  essence  of  co-operation  is  this  should  never  be  neglected  -  it 
the  working  together  for  a  common  pur-  should  be  at  his  command  at  all  times, 
pcse.  We  find  it  better  to  maintain  a  If  more  money  is  needed  it  should  be 
government  and  defray  the  cost  by  a  borrowed  at  legal  interest,  either  al 
levy  of  tax  on  each  citizen  than  for  bank  or  from  richer  members  who  ca. 
ea.h  to  defend  hw  own  life  and  proper-  afford  to  loan  the  funds.  But  it  shouJJ 
ty    with   the    strength   of   his   arm.  be  unmistakable  that  such  money  was  a 

Co-operative  business  ventures  in  the  loan,  not  an  investment,  and  that  whei 
more  strict  sense  have  been  innumer-  the  agreed  interest  was  paid  and  the 
able;  mostly  failures.  But  the  fact  principal  returned,  its  claim  on  the  as- 
that  some  have  survived  and  prospered  sociation  was  entirely  cancelled.  As  i| 
proves  that  others  can.  A  study  of  the  takes  no  risk  of  losses  it  is  not  en- 
failures,  the  wrecks,  will  give  us  much  titled  to  any  share  of  profits.  It  ii 
help*  Some  of  the  record  is  published  for  this  reason  that  I  advise  going  ti 
in   government    bulletins.  bank;   for  the  bank  does  business  that 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  has  been  ^^Y-  If  association  notes  are  given  t» 
etock  company  organization,  a  vote  for  "»Pi»hers  it  should  be  on  exactly  the 
a  share,  as  opposed  to  manhood  organi-  ''^me  terms.  Keep  in  mind  all  the 
zation,  a  vote  for  a  man.  The  small  time,  and  at  every  point,  that  it  ii 
farmer  who  pools  his  interest  stakes  "•'t  dollars  that  are  co-operating,  bul 
what  is  as  important  to  him  as  the  big  ^^°  ^"^  their  product.  The  men  po(i 
farmer's  interest  is  to  the  big  farmer.  ^^^'^'  business  interest.  The  proceed! 
Then,  too,  on  a  share-voting  basis  the  ^f®  divided  according  to  the  product 
big  holders  run  things  for  the  little  turned  in.  Any  money  that  is  needed 
ones,  often  without  their  consent,  and  ^°^  carrying  on  the  business  is  fully 
80  kill  personal  interest — they  aro  like-  compensated  when  it  draws  legal  in- 
ly to  buy  in  that  stock,  and  so  become    terest. 

a  monopoly.  One  man,  one  vote,  is  What  is  written  above  is  true,  ac- 
the  only  safe  basis  for  a  lasting  co-  cording  to  experience,  of  all  co-opcr.i- 
operative   organiza'tion.  tive  undertakings  whatsoever;   and  yet 

The  next  greatest  item  for  success  is  ^  *™  t^'n^^ing  of  the  milk-producers' 
a  capable  and  honest  executive— the  association  as  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
manager.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  try  ^'^^  °"  *"*^-  Efforts  are  being  zealon-*- 
saving  at  that  point.  Capable  men  may  ^^,  ™^^^  *°  ^"*^  ^  chance  to  convict  the 
help  organize  a  company  from  enthusi-  ""'^  producers  of  conspiracy  in  re- 
asm,  but  they  will  not  consent  to  per-  ^^\^'^^^  of  trade  for  all  doing  the  same 
manently  run  it  for  any  such  pay.  The  *^^°S  '^^^^  V  himself.  How  much  siicli 
railroad  that  pays  its  president  $100,-  ^''^^rts  can  accomplish  remains  to  be 
000  a  year  does  it  not  from  sentiment  *^^°'  **"*  ^  clmrtered  co-operative  asso- 
Ijut  from  cold  business  sense;  because  ^'^*'on  which  dealt  with  the  market 
he  earns  it  and  more.  Bid  against  the  *'"""  '*s  management  only,  delivering 
business  world  for  the  right  man  for  ™^^^  *"*  **s  order  and  looking  to  the 
the  company  and  outbid  the  world,  association  for  its  pay,  would  be  en- 
Bon 't  try  to  economize  on  his  salary,  trenched  within  the  laws  beyond  hope 
He  is  to  ge*  that  salary  to  pay  him  for  "^  attack.  If  such  an  association  were 
saving  many  times  ite  cost  for  you  f"''™*'^  along  the  lines  indicated  above 
from  the  people  he  sells  to  in  your  *'  proved  safe  by  experience,  it  would 
behalf.  be    a   permanent   factor    of   farm    pros- 

There  are  few   things  in   this  world    V^r'^^y- 
that  a  man  can  get  out  of  as  easily  as       There  are  many  difficulties  connected 
lie    can    get    in.      Co-operation    is    and    ^Jth  milk  dealing  not  incident  to  some 
ought  to  be  like  marriage  and  debt  and   other  forms  of  co-operative   work;    bul 
army    enlistment.        One's    freedom    of   none  that  are  insuperable  in  the  hands 
choice  is  in  deciding  to  go  in   or  not.    of  a  capable  manager.     In  such  hands 
After   one    goes   in    he    owes   it    to    the    milk    can    be    made    to    sell    for    what 
others  to  stick.     The  draft  of  organiza-    it  is  worth  in  the  market  regardless  of 
tion  should  keep  this  in  mini  and  while    the  cost  of  production  as  other  commod- 
making    membership    easy    should    be   ities    sell.     Just    now    the    city,    which 
so  shaped   as  to  hold   firmly  to  its  list    thinks    it    is    fighting    against '  farmer 
any  that  prove  later  to  be  malcontents,    greed,    is    in     reality    bidding    against 
A  common  trick  of  the  interest  against    grain    crops   for   the    use   of   the    farm- 
which     co-operation     is    attempted    for   er'g  fields.     Unless  it  bids  high  enough 
relief  is  to  offer  to  one  or  more  of  its    —and   the    call    for    grain    is   lond    and 
leaders  privately  all  and  more  than  they   insistent— grain  will  win.     There  never 
ask  for  as  an  organization.    To  let  them    fould    bo   a    better    time    to    put    milk 
out   is  to  wreck   the   association   which    production    on    a    sound    permanent    lo 
won  for  them  personally;  to  kick  down    operative     business     basis.        And     the 
the  ladder  by  which  they  reaehed  sue-    danger   is   that   because   conditions   are 
cess.  so    favorable    for    present    returns,    the 

One  effective  way  to  control  this  producers  will  neglect  to  make  solid 
evil  is  to  so  frame  the  articles  of  agree-  their  permanent  future.  —  Cht-lna  H. 
ment    that    the    members    shall    buy    or    Darlington,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


August  4,  1917.  * 

TnCBIiT  OABE  OF  SILO 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


out  whether  or  not  cows  getting  the  I 
grain  will  dOTclop  sutfieiently  and  give  I 
The  wood  stave  sflo  is  one  part  of  the  enough  extra  milk  if  allowed  to  calf 
building  equipment  which  must  have  six  months  earlier  to  pay  for  the  extra 
attention  at  the  proper  time.'  The  damp  feed  they  will  receive.  The  experi- 
weather  of  the  past  two  months  may  ment  will  be  continued  until  the  cows 
toive  caused  the  staves  to  buckle.  Buck-  are  6  or  7  years  old.  By  that  time  the 
ling  can  be  prevented  by  loosening  the  department  will  have  records  on  at 
>li»opf.  ^^*s*  three  milking  periods. 

Dry  weather  will  cause  the  staves  to  Two  of  the  heifers  have  already 
dry  out.  A  great  many  silos  have  been  freshened.  One  of  these,  which  is  fed 
either  blown  down  or  wrecked  because  on  alfalfa  hay  alone,  is  giving  30 
the  hoops  were  not  tightened  and  the  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  producing  it 
anchors  fastened.  Guy  wires  and  anchor  at  a  low  cost.  She  is  eating  40  to  45 
bolts  should  be  examined  and  adjusted  pounds  of  hay  a  day.  The  ordinary 
and  the  hoops  tightened.  It  may  be  amount  consumed  is  15  to  20  pounds 
necessary  to  perform  this  operation  two  a  day.  The  other  heifer  that  has 
or  three  times  during  the  summer.  freshened    is    fed    alfalfa,    silage    and 

To  keep  the  walls  of  a  stave  silo  gradn.  It  is  producing  30  pounds  of 
from  collapsing,  a  wooden  hoop  nailed  milk,  eating  12  pounds  of  hay,  30 
at  the  top  of  the  inside  walls  is  recom-  pounds  of  silage,  and  seven  pounds  of 
mended.  This  hoop  may  be  made  of  grain.  The  cattle  in  the  experiment  are 
three  or  more  thicknesses  of  one-half  weighed  every  month,  and  their  meas- 
inch    by    four-inch    elm    or    white    oak   urements  taken. 

lumber.     When  the  silo  is  filled  in  the 

fall,    the    staves    absorb    moisture    and  GRAIN  FOR  THE  SKIM-MILK  OALP 
swell.     Hoops  should  then  be  loosened 

to  reKeve  unnecessary  strain  upon  them.  Calves  are  usually  fed  whole  milk 
The  inside  walls  of  the  silo  should  be  for  two  to  three  weeks,  then  gradually 
treated  with  a  eoat  of  linseed  oil  or  changed  to  skim-milk.  About  the  time 
ereosote  every  year  or  two  as  needed,  of  changing,  begin  to  feed  a  little  grain 
This  renders  the  wood  more  durable.  A  but  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  of  the  sUo  to  use  oU  meal  or  any  other  high- 
every  two  or  three  years  not  only  pro-  prtced  feed,  high  in  protein,  or  fat,  or 
tects  the  staves  from  decay,  but  im-  both.  Experience  at  the  Missouri  Ex- 
proves  the  appearance.  For  informa-  periment  Station  shows  that  a  mixture 
tion  on  silos  and  silo  buildings,  write  of  two  parts  com  and  one  part  oats, 
dairy     husbandry     department,     State  by   weight,   gives    as   good    results    as 


College,  Pa. 


oil  meal  and  ready-mixed  calf  meals 
often  purchased  at  much  higher  prices. 
Bran  is  not  especially  good  for  the 
young  calf  because  it  is  too  laxative. 
The  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  im- 
An  experiment  that  is  expected  to  mediately  after  the  nrilk,  and  neither 
I.rove    of    great    value    in    the    develop-  should   be    fed  too  liberally   or  scours 


EXPERIMENT  IN  DEVBLOPINO 
HEIFERS 


may  result.— L.  W.  Wing,  in  Mo.  Cir- 
cular. 


ment  of  the  dairy  industry  is  being  con 
ducted  at  the  Kansas  agricultural  col- 
lege under  the  direction  of  0.  B.  Reed, 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry.  Its  par- 
pose  is  to  determine  the  feeds  that  will 
tend   towards  the  perfect  physical  de- 

velopment    of   heifers   and   the   produc-       Experiments  by  many  farmers  in  the 
tion  of  a  maximum  amount  of  milk  at    Middle    West    show    that    sweet    clover 


SWEET  CLOVER  FOR  DAIRY 
CATTLE 


the  lowest  possible  cost. 


is  an  excellent  pasture  for  dairy  cattle. 


The  experiment  was  started  two  years  When  cows  are  turned  on  sweet  clover 
ago.  Twentv-four  grade  Holstein  heif-  from  grass  pastures,  the  flow  of  milk  is 
ers— all  related— were  fed  on  skim  milk  increased  and  its  quality  improved, 
up  to  6  months  of  age.  Since  that,  six  Other  conditions  being  normal,  this 
hoifers  have  been  fed  on  alfalfa  hay  increase  in  milk  production  will  con- 
and  silage,  and  12  on  alfalfa  hay,  sil-  tinue  thruout  the  summer  as  the  plants 
age  and  grain.  The  heifers  are  bred  to  produce  an  abundance  of  green  forage 
freshen  at  30  months,  with  the  excep-  during  the  hot,  dry  months.  If  pas- 
tion  of  those  in  half  the  lot,  which  are  tures  are  handled  properly,  they  will 
fed  grain  as  well  as  alfalfa  hay  and  carry  at  least  one  milk  cow  to  the  acre 
silage.  These  are  bred  to  calf  at  two  during  the  summer  months.— Depart- 
years.     Professor  Beed  expects  to  find   ment    Letter. 


TAe  parting  gift 


This  purebred  Guernsey,  Malinda  Glenwood  33802,  recently  completed 
her  second  record  with  17,025.6  pounds  of  milk  and  811.67  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  at  eight  years  of  age.  A  striking  feature  of  her  test,  which  was  super- 
vised by  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  was  the  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  thruout  the  year.  She  never  gave  over  58 
pounds  a  day  and  produced  from  35  to  39  pounds  per  day  during  her  last 
month.      Her   average   daily   milking   for  the  year  was  46.6  pounds. 

Malinda  Glenwood  was  bred  by  E.  C.  Anderson,  of  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
purchased    by    Frank    Thomson,    Brook  mead  Farm,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Vest  Pocket'^ Kodak, 


It  IS  monotony,  not  bullets  that  our  soldier  boys  dread. 
No  fear,  when  the  time  comes,  they  will  uphold  bravely  the 
traditions  that  are  dear  to  every  loyal  American  heart.  But 
in  the  training  camps  and  during  the  months  of  forced  m- 
action  there  are  going  to  be  some  tedious,  home-sick  days 
—days  the  Kodak  can  make  more  cheerful. 

Pictures  of  comrades  and  camp  life,  pictures  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  can  be  photographed  without 
endangering  any  military  secret  will  interest  them,  and  will 
doubly  interest  the  friends  at  home.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
brave  lads  in  the  camps  and  trenches  of  France  are  keeping 
their  own  Kodak  story  of  the  war— a  story  that  will  always 
be  intense  to  them  because  it  is  hiitory  from  their  view-point. 
And  when  peace  comes  it  will  make  more  vivid,  more  real 
thtir  story  of  their  war  as  they  tell  it  again  and  again  to  mother 
and  sister  and  wife  and  little  ones. 

The  nation  has  a  big  job  on  its  hands.  It's  only  a 
little  part,  perhaps,  but  a  genuine  part  of  that  job  to  keep 
up  the  cheerfulness  of  camp  life,  to  keep  tight  the  bonds 
between  camp  and  home.  Pictures  from  home  to  the  camp 
and  from  camp  to  the  home  can  do  their  part. 

There's  room  for  a  little  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  in  every 
soldier's  and  sailor's  kit.  The  expense  is  small,  six  dollars. 
The  cheerfulness  it  may  bring  is  great.  They  arc  on  sale 
by  Kodak  dealers  everywhere. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  4F5  Stati  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ave  $ilo  Mon^?^ 


6  ft.  more  cmpadtr  for  aam*  mene^  miih  Glob* 
utMitioo  rcx>f .  Window  FKEE.  Alao  bi|r  emsh 
■ad  aarly  ahiprnMit  dlacounU.    A 

GLOBE  SILO-«»^ 

B>mM  ble  DioneT  UTrd.  WrlU  for  drtaila  mad 
prim  W(  It  K  tu  CLOSE    SILO  CO. 
.S-15  Willow   St..  Sidney.   N.  V. 


Get  this  Free  Book 


Wrtti  todty  MMl  ti«  - 

(Ilia  wonderful   book 
■■  abont  (ilatce  »nd  dairy ' 
pmfit.  TcUt  why  Harder  1 
Silo*  »re  big  money  earn.  '^ 
art.     beod  poeul  Dow  to 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 

Box     18  CoblesklU.  N.  T. 


WttPt DeHverii  ^'^  -^^   ^ 


I     There  is  yet  time  to  place  your  order  and  have  it  delivered  before  com 
I     harvest.    We  can  take  care  of  you — if  you  act  now. 

I    Defend  Your  Profits  with  a  Unadilla  Silo 

i      Com  S.lagc  (eoen  that  made  from  an  immature  or  frosted  crop)  »  the  h«t  and 
i       cheapest  mi!k  and  meat  producing  roughage  known.      Saves  half  the  hay.  an^  high- 
i       priced  grain  feeds.       But   silo  prices  have    advanced,    and     are   going  higher.         ^,s. 
-  Here's  a  coupon,  however,  which  will  save  you   money 

on  a  Unadilla  Silo.      Use  it  today.      It  does  not 

obligate— but  protects  you.     We  are  prepared  ^ 

for  late  season  orders.  ^^. 

Unadilh  Silos    rs  '  he  choice  of   thousan 

of  the  best  dairymen,  and  county,  state 

and  U.  S.  officials. 

Dont  delay  another  day.      Send 

the  coupon.  ^ 

UNADILL^  SI    OCO., 

Bos  P.  Unadilla,    N.  Y. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Aogust  4,  Ifir. 


Tie  To  This 

Monev'MaKer 


Don't  feed  your  cows  on  com  and  oats  and  expect 

them  to  make  a  big  profit  for  you.  If  the  grain  is  home  grown 

they  may  be  earning  money,  but  present  prices  make  it  more  profitable 
for  you  to  sell  the  grain.  If  we  send  our  wheat  to  our  allies  in  the  war 
we  shall  need  our  com  crop  ourselves.  Sell  your  surplus  grain  and  make 
money.  Make  more  money  on  your  milk,  too!  You  keep  cows  for  the 
money  their  milk  will  bring. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Special  Dairy  Feed     > 

costs  less  than  grain  and  will  make  each  cow  yield  one  to  two  more  quarts 
of  milk  daily.  It  is  palatable,  nutritious  and  healthful — a  scientific  and 
efficient  blending  of  grains,  cotton  seed  meal  and  feeding  molasses. 
You  can  use  it  alone  or  mix  it  with  home  grown  feed  with  increased 
profit  to  you.  A  ton  will  feed  one  cow  six  months  and  in  that  time 
increase  the  yield  of  milk  by  a  value  of  at  least  ten  dollars.  Yet  it 
costs  less  than  grain  feed.    You  profit  both  ways. 


Order  Now  to  Secure 
Your  Winter  Supply 

Insist  on  International  Feed.  Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  today 
and  place  your  order.  Anticipate  freight  congestion  aid  oversold 
production  next  fall  and  winter  and  get  your  supply  v  hile  we  can 
ship  it  promptly  and  completely.  Ow  mills  are  rumiing  day  and 
night  in  this  usually  dull  season  in  order  to  keer  up  with  the 
demand.  If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you  write  w's,  l>ut  be  sure  to 
place  your  order  now. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
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Tie  Cow  Knows-but  SHE  can't  talk.  Aik  the  Dealer. 

NO  MORE  FUES 

Banish  the  fly  evil 
from  your  cattle  and 
horse  stables.  Let  the 
animals  live  and  work 
in  comfort.  Remove 
their  greatest  summer 
dread.    Use 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

Spray  your  animals  with  this  fly  preventive 
twice  a  day  during  the  fly  season  and  they 
will  not  be  bothered  vrith  flies.  They  will 
work  and  milk  better  because  their  energy 
will  not  be  wasted  on  the  pesky  flies. 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  is  a  perfectly  harm- 
less liquid  which  absolutely  keeps  the  flies 
away.  It  will  not  gum  the  hair  nor  harm 
the  hide.  Has  been  used  by  thousands  of 
farmers  and  dairymen  for  17  years. 

Aik  your  deilcr  for  a  (allon  can.  Also  mIc  for  circular  dc- 
■cribine  otbrr  farm  usn  for  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  We  will 
tend  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  wtiicii  one  nationally  knowa  dairy 
breeder  lent  u*. 

The  H.  E.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Carthage,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


QREEN 
MOUNTAIN  SILOS 
Ar»  B«tt«r  All  'Round 

,  Creosote-dipped    staves  defy  the 
weather;  extra  strong  hoops  give 
Rtability   and    strength;    tight- 
.    fltting,   safo-liko  doors  k<>ei>  lbs  i 

silage  sweet;  new  anchorage  sys- 
It^m  prevents  blowing  over.  A 
\  BEAL  silo  in  performance  as  well 
\  as  in  looks.  Write  for  boofclat. 
THE  CRUMERT  PtCKME  MFe.  CO. 
345  West  Street 
Rntland.  Vermont 


«ti^«;^-->.f. 


Corn  Harvester 

That  ncatfl  them  all.  One  horse  v\x\»  two   rows. 

Carries  to  the  shock.  Workert  by  1,  a  or  .1  men.  No 
danger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  abto  make  ^tump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
wanted.    H.  P.  BENNETT  &  CO..  WesterTille,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Milking  Machine T^u^'S'm"?i'c 

I'l^r}""?  '^"?J".''t.'  ""^  Pre«Bure  type  In  first  elass  condl- 
tlon.    h.  B.  llelghoe.    5<i  s.  Ar  llngton.  K.  Orange.  N.  J. 

Herdsman  W;mtp<l  ''*'"'  "'■''''  to  4o rows,  one 

•iiih.t«.n..i    y  ...^  who  understaium  l.tislnew 

will  have  entire  "hinje    Address  Box  42.5.  On  Bols.  Pa 


GET  YOUR 

0g  LAVAL 

NOW 

WHETHER  you  are  seUin? 
cream  or  making  butter, 
if  you  have  no  separator,  or  are 
using  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine,  you  are  wasting 
cream,  time  and  labor  every  day 
you  delay  the  purchase  of  a 
De  Laval. 

Vou  can't  afford  to  wait  another 
week.  It  mean.s  too  murh  lou  with 
butter  at  its  present  hifrh  price,  and 
the  importance  of  saving:  time  and 
labor.  Let  the  Dc  Laval  start  saving 
cream  for  you  right  now,  and  it  will 
soon  pay  for  itself. 

,  See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
right  away  and  let  him  show  you 
what  the  De  Laval  will  gave  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  De  Laval 
agent,  write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Bro*dw>T  29  E.  MadiMn  St 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Crumb's 

Patent  duun  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  the  oowi  oomfortable, 
keep  them  olean,  and  in- 
oreaae  the  flow  of  milk. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Box  P,  For M  trill*,  Gona. 


Essentials  in  Co-operation 

Co-operation  a  Measure  of  Civilization 

Exactly  because  farming  is  first  of  sell  (according  to  the  purpose  of  tha 
all  a  distinct  mode  of  life,  and  after-  association)  only  to  the  manager;  ani 
wards  a  business  to  maintain  that  mode  he  in  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
of  life,  is  co-operation  so  diflacult  among  This  is  the  plan  on  which  the  success- 
farmers.  Men  will  pool  thei/  business  ful  organizations  in  the  Hood  Biver 
interests  whenever  a  business  sense  apple  country  work.  The  manager  re- 
tells them  there  is  profit  in  so  doing;  ceives,  grades  and  markets  the  entir* 
but  pooling  tht'ir  familie<8  and  homes  crop.  Each  producer  gets  his  share  of 
is  a  different  proposition,  and  the  life  the  net  returns  according  to  the  amount 
and  the  business  of  farming  are  so  and  quality  of  the  apples  he  turns  ia 
closely  interwoven  that  one  usually  im-  If  a  private  offer  be  made  to  a  member 
implies  the  other.  he   should  be   required    io   turn   it   int« 

Yet  co-operation  is  the  measure  of  the  association,  which  will  fill  it  anJ 
civilization,  gratling  all  the  way  from  pay  him  a  commission  for  the  advan- 
the  strict  individualism  of  the  primitive  tage  he  brought  to  it  as  a  salesman, 
wild  man  to  the  rosiest  dreams  of  the  Co-operative  associations  need  jnlj 
most  impractical  socialist.  Our  gov-  a  moderate  working  capital,  and  thit 
emment  is  co-operative,  our  schools,  should  be  all  paid  in,  in  cash.  With  tht 
our  churches,  all  forms  of  community  manager  under  adequate  bond  —  and 
life.  The  essence  of  co-operation  is  this  should  never  be  neglected  —  il 
the  working  together  for  a  common  pur-  should  be  at  his  command  at  all  times, 
pose.  We  find  it  better  to  maintain  a  If  more  money  is  needed  it  should  be 
government  and  defray  the  cost  by  a  borrowed  at  legal  interest,  either  al 
levy  of  tax  on  each  citizen  than  for  bank  or  from  richer  members  who  ca. 
each  to  defend  his  own  life  and  proper-  afford  to  loan  the  funds.  But  it  shouJJ 
ty    with   the    strength    of   his   ann.  be  unmistakable  that  such  money  was  % 

Co-operative  business  ventures  in  the  loan,  not  an  investment,  and  that  whei 
more  strict  sense  have  been  innumer-  the  agreed  interest  was  paid  and  the 
able;  mostly  failures.  But  the  fact  principal  returned,  its  claim  on  the  as- 
that  some  have  survived  and  .prospered  sociation  was  entirely  cancelled.  As  il 
proves  that  others  can.  A  study  of  the  takes  no  risk  of  losses  it  is  not  en- 
failures,  the  wrecks,  will  give  us  much  titled  to  any  share  of  profits.  It  is 
helpv  Some  of  the  record  is  published  for  this  reason  that  I  advise  going  tt 
in   government    bulletins.  bank;   for  the  bank  does  business  thai 

The  ehief  cause  of  failure  has  been  ^^.^-  If  association  notes  are  given  t« 
stock  company  organization,  a  vote  for  "•Pn>ber8  it  should  be  on  exactly  the 
a  share,  as  opposed  to  manhood  organi-  "a.me  terms.  Keep  in  mind  all  th« 
zation,  a  vote  for  a  man.  The  small  t""e»  and  at  every  point,  that  it  it 
farmer  who  pools  his  interest  stakes  "®t  dollars  that  are  co-operating,  bul 
what  is  as  important  to  liini  as  the  big  '"''^  ^"<^  t^^ir  product.  The  men  pool 
farmer's  interest  is  to  the  big  farmer.  ***^'''  business  interest.  The  proceed! 
Then,  too,  on  a  share-voting  basis  the  ^f^  divided  according  to  the  product 
big  holders  run  things  for  the  little  turned  in.  Any  money  that  is  needed 
ones,  often  without  their  consent,  and  ^°^  carrying  on  the  business  is  fullj 
so  kill  personal  interest — they  are  like-  compensated  when  it  draws  legal  in- 
ly to  buy  in  that  stock,  and  so  become    Merest. 

a  monopoly.  One  man,  one  vote,  is  What  is  written  above  is  true,  ai«- 
the  only  safe  basis  for  a  lasting  co-  wording  to  experience,  of  all  co-oper.i- 
operative   organiza-tion.  ti^'e  undertakings  whatsoever;   and  yet 

The  next  greatest  item  for  success  is  ^  *™  thinking  of  the  milk-producers' 
a  capable  and  honest  executive— the  association  as  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
manager.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  try  "^""^  °°  *"^'-  Efforts  are  being  zealous- 
saving  at  that  point.  Capable  men  may  ^^ /"^^e  to  find  a  chance  to  convict  the 
help  organize  a  company  from  enthusi-  ^^^^  producers  of  conspiracy  in  re- 
asm,  but  they  will  not  consent  to  per-  "^^a^o*  of  trade  for  all  doing  the  same 
manently  run  it  for  any  such  pay.  The  *^^°ff  ^ach  by  himself.  How  much  suck 
railroad  that  pays  its  president  $100,-  ^'^orts  can  accomplish  remains  to  be 
000  a  year  does  it  not  from  sentiment  *^^"'  ''"*  *  chartered  co-operative  asso- 
but  from  cold  business  sense;  because  <''*tion  which  dealt  with  the  market 
lie  earns  it  and  more.  Bid  against  the  *'"'"  ^*'  management  only,  delivering 
business  world  for  the  right  man  for  ™^'^  ^^  ^**  order  and  looking  to  the 
the  company  and  outbid  the  world,  association  for  its  pay,  would  be  en- 
Don 't  try  to  economize  on  his  salary,  trenched  within  the  laws  beyond  hope 
He  is  to  ge"  that  salary  to  pay  him  for  "^  attack.  If  such  an  association  were 
Having  ma-ny  times  ita  cost  for  you  formed  along  the  lines  indicated  above 
from  the  people  he  sells  to  in  your  *'  proved  safe  by  experience,  it  would 
behalf.  he    a   permanent   factor    of   farm    pros- 

There  are  few   things   in   this  world    V^^'^^J-  '^ 

that  a  man  can  got  out  of  as  easily  as  There  are  many  difiiculties  connected 
he  can  get  in.  Co-operation  is  and  '^•th  milk  dealing  not  incident  to  some 
ought  to  be  like  marriage  and  debt  and  other  forms  of  co-operative  work;  but 
army  enlistment.  One's  freedom  of  none  that  are  insuperable  in  the  hands 
choice  is  in  deciding  to  go  in  or  not.  of  a  capable  manager.  In  such  handt 
After  one  goes  in  he  owes  it  to  the  mJ^k  can  be  made  to  sell  for  what 
others  to  stick.  The  draft  of  organiza-  it  is  worth  in  the  market  regardless  of 
tion  should  keep  this  in  mini  and  while  the  cost  of  production  as  other  commod- 
making  membership  easy  should  be  ities  sell.  Just  now  the  city,  which 
so  shaped  as  to  hold  firmly  to  its  list  thinks  it  is  fighting  against  farmer 
any  that  prove  later  to  be  malcontents,  ^reed,  is  in  reality  bidding  against 
A  common  trick  of  the  interest  against  Jfrain  crops  for  the  use  of  the  farm- 
which  co-operation  is  attempted  for  er's  fields.  Unless  it  bids  high  enougk 
relief  is  to  offer  to  one  or  more  of  its  — and  the  call  for  grain  is  loud  and 
leaders  privately  all  and  more  than  they  insistent— grain  will  win.  There  never 
ask  for  as  an  organization.  To  let  them  could  bo  a  better  time  to  put  milk 
out  is  to  wreck  the  association  which  production  on  a  sound  permanent  co- 
won  for  them  personally;  to  kick  down  operative  business  basis.  And  the 
the  ladder  by  which  they  reached  sue-  danger  is  that  because  conditions  are 
cess.  so    favorable    for    present    returns,    the 

One  effective  way  to  control  this  producers  will  neglect  to  make  solid 
evil  is  to  so  frame  the  articles  of  agree-  their  permanent  future.  —  Oh'»'-l««  H. 
ment    that    the    members    shall    bny    or    Darlington,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


August  4,  1917. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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TQ^LT  CASE  OF  SILO 


out   whether  or    not    cows    getting   *he 
grain  will  develop  sufficiently  and  give 


The  wood  stave  silo  is  one  part  of  the  enough  extra  milk  if  allowed  to  calf 
building  equipiflent  which  must  have  six  months  earlier  to  pay  for  the  extra 
attention  at  the  proper  time.'  The  damp  feed  they  will  receive.  The  experi 
weather  of  the  past  two  months  may  ment  will  be  continued  until  the  cows 
feave  caused  the  staves  to  buckle.  Buck-  are  6  or  7  years  old.  By  that  time  the 
ling  can  be  prevented  by  loosening  the  department  will  have  records  on  at 
j,,Qpg^  least  three  milking  periods. 

Dry  weather  will  cause  the  staves  to  Two  of  the  heifers  have  already 
dry  out.  A  great  many  silos  have  been  freshened.  One  of  these,  which  is  fed 
either  blown  down  or  wrecked  because  on  alfalfa  hay  alone,  is  giving  30 
the  hoops  were  not  tightened  and  the  j.ounds  of  milk  a  day  and  producing  it 
anchors  fastened.  Guy  wires  and  anchor  at  a  low  cost.  She  is  eating  40  to  45 
bolts  should  be  examined  and  adjusted  pounds  of  hay  a  day.  The  ordinary 
and  the  hoops  tightened.  It  may  be  amount  consumed  is  15  to  20  pounds  I 
necessary  to  perform  this  operation  two  a  day.  The  other  heifer  that  has 
or  three  times  during  the  summer.  freshened    is    fed    alfalfa,    eilage    and 

To  keep  the  walls  of  a  stave  silo  grafin.  It  is  producing  30  pounds  of 
from  collapsing,  a  wooden  hoop  nailed  milk,  eating  12  pounds  of  hay,  30 
at  the  top  of  the  inside  walls  is  recom-  pounds  of  silage,  and  seven  pounds  of 
mended.  This  hoop  may  be  made  of  grain.  The  cattle  in  the  experiment  are 
three  or  more  thicknesses  of  one-half  weighed  every  month,  and  their  meas- 
inch    by    four-inch    elm    or   white    oak   urements  taken. 

lumber.     When  the  silo  is  filled  in  the ^.,- 

fall,    the    staves    absorb    moisture    and   GRAIN  FOB  THE  SKIM-MILK  OAIF 
swell.     Hoops  should  then  be  loosened 

to  relieve  unnecessary  strain  upon  them.  Calves  are  usually  fed  whole  milk 
The  inside  walls  of  the  silo  should  be  for  two  to  three  weeks,  then  gradually 
treated  with  a  coat  of  linseed  oil  or  changed  to  skim-milk.  About  the  time 
ereosote  every  year  or  two  as  needed,  of  changing,  begin  to  feed  a  little  grain 
This  renders  the  wood  more  durable.  A  but  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  of  the  sUo  to  use  oU  meal  or  any  other  high- 
every  two  or  three  years  not  only  pro-  pificed  feed,  high  in  protein,  or  fat,  or 
tects  the  staves  from  decay,  but  im-  both.  Experience  at  the  Missouri  Ex- 
proves  the  appearance.  For  informa-  periment  Station  shows  that  a  mixture 
tion  on  silos  and  silo  buildings,  write  of  two  parts  com  and  one  part  oats, 
dairy     husbandry     department,     State  by    weight,    gives    as    good    results    as 


College,  Pa. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  DEVELOPINa 
HEIFERS 


oil  meal  and  ready-mixed  calf  meals 
often  purchased  at  much  higher  prices. 
Bran  is  not  especially  good  for  the 
young  calf  because  it  is  too  laxative. 
The  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  im- 
An    experiment    that    is    expected    to   mediately  after   the   nrilk,  and  neither 

prove    of    great    value    in    the    develop-  should  be    fed   too   liberally    or  scours 

ment  of  the  dairy  industry  is  being  con-   may  result.— L.  W.  Wing,  in  Mo.  Cir- 

ducted  at  the  Kansas  agricultural  col-  cular. 

lege  under  the  direction  of  0.  B.  Beed, 


SWEET  CLOVER  FOR  DAIRY 
CATTLE 


professor  of  dairy  husbandry.     Its  pur 

pose  is  to  determine  the  feeds  that  will 

tend   towards  the  perfect  physical  de- 

velopment   of   heifers   and   the    produc-       Experiments  by  many  farmers  in  the 

tion  of  a  maximum  amount  of  milk  at    Middle   West    show    that    sweet    clover 

the  lowest  possible  cost.  is  an  excellent  pasture  for  dairy  cattle. 

The  experiment  was  started  two  years   When  cows  are  turned  on  sweet  clover 

ago.     Twentv-four  grade  Holstein  heif-   from  grass  pastures,  the  flow  of  milk  is 

ers— all  related— were  fed  on  skim  milk    increased    and    its    quality    improved. 

up  to  6  months  of  age.  Since  that,  six    Other    conditions    being    normal,    this 

heifers   have  been   fed   on  alfalfa  hay   increase  in  milk   production    will   con- 

and  silage,  and  12  on  alfalfa  hay,  sil-  tinue  thruout  the  summer  as  the  plants 

age  and  grain.     The  heifers  are  bred  to   produce  an  abundance  of  green  forage 

freshen   at  30   months,  with   the   excep-   during    the    hot,   dry   months.      If   pas- 

tion  of  those  in  half  the  lot,  which  are   tures   are    handled   properly,   they   will 

fed  grain  as   well  as   alfalfa   hay   and   carry  at  least  one  milk  cow  to  the  acre 

silage.     These   are  bred  to  calf  at  two    during    the    summer    months^Depart- 

vears.     Professor  Reed  expects  to  find  ment    Letter. 


The  parting  gift 


A  Vest  Pockef  Kodak. 

It  IS  monotony,  not  bullets  that  our  soldier  boys  dread. 
No  fear,  when  the  time  comes,  they  will  uphold  bravely  the 
traditions  that  are  dear  to  every  loyal  American  heart.  But 
in  the  training  camps  and  during  the  months  of  forced  m- 
action  there  are  going  to  be  some  tedious,  home-sick  days 

days  the  Kodak  can  make  more  cheerful. 

Pictures  of  comrades  and  camp  life,  pictures  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  can  be  photographed  without 
endangering  any  military  secret  will  interest  them,  and  will 
doubly  interest  the  friends  at  home.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
brave  lads  in  the  camps  and  trenches  of  France  are  keeping 
their  own  Kodak  story  of  the  war— a  story  that  wiU  always 
be  intense  to  them  because  it  is  hhtory  from  their  view-pomt. 
And  when  peace  comes  it  will  make  more  vivid,  more  real 
their  story  of  their  war  as  they  tell  it  again  and  again  to  mother 
and  sister  and  wife  and  little  ones. 

The  nation  has  a  big  job  on  its  hands.  It's  only  a 
little  part,  perhaps,  but  a  genuine  part  of  that  job  to  keep 
up  the  cheerfulness  of  camp  life,  to  keep  tight  the  bonds 
between  camp  and  home.  Pictures  from  home  to  the  camp 
and  from  camp  to  the  home  can  do  their  part. 

There's  room  for  a  little  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  in  every 
soldier's  and  sailor's  kit.    The  expense  is  small,  six  dollars. 
The  cheerfulness  it  may  bring  is  great.     They  are  on  sale 
by  Kodak  dealers  everywhere. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  4P5  Stati  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ave  $ilo  Mon^?^ 

B  ft.  mors  eapadtr  for  ■siim  money  «i<i>  Glob* 
•ztuUon  roof.  WlDdow  FKEE.  Alao  bl|r  cmth 
■iidMfl7.tiipn>M>tdlaeDunU.    A 

GLOBE  SILO-/«»^ 

nraoa  big  money  mrr-i.  Writ*  for  drtails  and 
prim Ul  U  K  iu(. LUBE   SILOCO. 
S-lSWiUow   .St..  Sidney.   N.  Y. 


This  purebred  Guernsey,  Malinda  Glenwood  33802,  recently  completed 
her  second  record  with  17,025.6  pounds  of  milk  and  811.67  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  at  eight  years  of  age.  A  striking  feature  of  her  test,  which  was  super- 
vised by  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  was  the  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  thruout  the  year.  She  never  gave  over  o8 
pounds  a  day  and  produced  from  35  to  39  pounds  per  day  during  her  last 
month.     Her   average   daily   milking  for  the  year  was  46.6  pounds. 

Malinda  Glenwood  was  bred  by  E.  C.  Anderson,  of  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
purchased    by    Frank    Thonrson,    Brookmead  Farm,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


m»mu,mmmm ,,m«o»u«n.«nrtmM.n.u.K,,ii,..«uu..Mn««.iiWTirn.ni.»inmu«^nOTu«u,mt.(»m»HmmuflMj™       ntmH.| 

I  Prampt  iJGlivBnes  on  Unadma  Siios!  | 

I     There  is  yet  time  to  place  your  order  and  have  it  delivered  before  com     | 
I     harvest.    We  can  take  care  of  you — if  you  act  now.  | 

I    Defend  Your  Profits  with  a  Unadilla  Silo    | 

i      Corn  Sila«  (eoen  that  made  from  an  immature  or  frosted  crop)  is  the  b«t  and       | 

1      cheapest  Sk\nd  meat  producing  ro  Saves  half  the  hay.  an 'high.  | 

priced   grain  feeds.       But   silo  prices  have    advanced,    arjd     are   gomg  higher.       ^s  ..- 

•^  ''  Here's  a  coupon,  however,  which  will  save  you  money 

on  a  Unadilla  Silo.      Use  it  today.      It  does  not 

obligate— but  protecU  you.     We  arc  prepared 

for  late  season  orders. 

Unadilh  Silos    re  the  choice  of   thousand! 

of  the  best  dairymen,  and  county,  state  ^ 

and  U.  S.  officials.  ^(^, 

Don't  delay  another  day.      Send 

the  coupon. 

UNADILL^  SI   OCO., 

Bos  P.  UnadilU,   N.  Y.  ^^ 


[^iiiiwni(:mwti><n«M«uv«MMiiii««uiNiiiiiwiiiini(ivumi 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


mgf  but  progressive  breedera  are  showing  that  even     paper.     One  ot   these    has   the   following  ia  .an    oJi- 
cows  of  these  breeds  may  be  developed  to  in&rease  the     torial  opposing  the  proposition: 


Eilablithed  1880. 

Kiiirird  ■■  tecond  ck 
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$10,000,000,000 


We  are  dealing  now  with  two  ex- 
tremes. At  the  one  end  we  are  cou- 
eerned    about    econoinv;    about    sav- 

•ng   every    berry,   every   potato,   every    ealtbage.      At 

the    other,   we    talk    in    terms    of    billions    of   dollars. 

The    one   niu.st    niaite   up   the   otlior.      It    is   estimated 

that    the   national   budget    for   the  year   eudin;,'  June 

30,   1918   nmy  amount  to  ten   billion   dollars. 

How    much    is   .110,000,000,000?      Nobody    knows. 

Nobody  ever  saw  so  nanh  money.     It  is  tlirrc  time.s 

as    much   money   as   is   in    circulation    in    the    United 

States.      If   it    were    all    iu    silver    dollars    it    would 

load   to   capacity   6,660   big   coal  ears,   which    placed     ^"  conserve  food  products  in  time  of  jdenty  for  use 

close    together   would   make   a  string   5o   miles   long,    *'"""K  the  jxM-iod  of  nou-productioH.     This  is  merely 

or  would    make    166   trains   of  40    cars    each.     It   is    ^'^^'^  ^^''^^  ""^^  '^""^^  management.     It  is  needed  more 

three  times  the  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid     this  year  than  in  normal  times,  but  it  is  good  economv 

in  manufacturing   in   this  country.     It    is  twice   the 


hutterfat  content  with  little  or  no  decrease  in  quan- 
tity. Upon  the  new  basis,  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk  must  be  given  consideration  in  breeding.  It 
is  pretty  well  established  that  feeding  alone  will  hot 
aflfect  the  butterfat  test  appreciably.  This  must 
eome  from  breeding,  and  with  a  market  paying  a 
premuiin  upon  quality,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
iiigher  quality   will   result. 

I«      1^      l« 
There   has   been   much   nonsensical   agita- 
VEAIj         tion  of  doing  away  with  veal  and  lamb  to 
CALVES     conserve  food  supplies.     Much  that  is  ad- 
vocated  is    wholly    impractical,    as    every 
'armer  and   every   one   familiar  with    farm    practice 
knows.     The  fact  that  most  of  the  calves  now  used 
for  veal  are  lit  only  for  veal  is  sufficient   to   defeat 
tliis  theory  of  conservation.    Such  calves  would  make 
neither  good  beef  nor  dairy  producers,  and  it  would 
l>e  an  economic  loss  to  keep  them.     But  the  farmers 
ta;i    improve   the   quality   of   their   veal    calves   with 
profit   to  themselves  and   at   the  same  time  increase 
the   supply    of   meats.      Many    dairymen    depend    en- 
tirely   on    purchased    cows    to    keep    up    their    dairy 
lierds.     Tlie  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  well  questioned, 
but  the  ]>racti('e  continues.     Such   dairymen   have  no 
use  for  calves  except  as  the  breeding  of  their  cows 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  milk.     These  calves  arc 
not  even  regarded  as  a  by-product.    They  are  disposed 
of  as  "monkeys"  or  fed  for  a  few  weeks  to  be  sold 
as  veal   of  indifferent   quality   at   little   or   no  profit. 
Where  this  practice  is  followed  and  where  dairymen 
have  cows  that  they  do  not  care  to  raise  producers 
from,  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  breed  to 
beef-bred  bulls.     The  resulting  calf  is  more  likely  to 
make   a   veal   worth   caring  for,   and   as   he   will   be 
vealed    anyway,    the    increased    profits    on    the    crop 
of  calves   will   more  than   pay   the  extra   cost   of   the 
bull.     This  does  not  apply  to  the  dairymen   who  are 
breeding  up  their  herds  and  raising  heifer  calves  to 
take  the  place  of  the  cows  dropping  out.  But  there  are 
enough   dairymen   in  the  East   who   never  raise   their 
i-alvcs  to  make  the  effort   at   improving  veals  a  con- 
siderable  factor. 

1^      1«l      1^ 

There   is    a    general    campaign    to    induce 

DB-YINGr     housewives  to  can,  preserve,  j)ickle  and  dry 

FOODS        fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter  use.     All 

will  agree  with  the   wisdom   of   the  plan 


f.irm  value  of  all  that  the  farms  of  tlie  United  States 
produce  iii  a  year.  The  amount  is  so  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  man  thai  he  is  saying 
bnt  little  about  it.  Yet  he  should  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  raising  and  spending  of  it,  as  he  will 
have  it  to  earn  in  tlie  years  to  come.  If  the  war 
is  still  raging  a  year  frcvm  lunv  we  may  be  talking  of 
20  billions.  It  is  time  people  were  beginning  to 
realize  what  is  ahead.  There  is  still  too  much  super- 
ficial thinking  and  talking.  It  will  require  more 
than  talk  and  disi)lay  of  flags  and  bunting  to  win 
out,  and  it  is  tip  to  the  man  in  the  street,  in  the 
shop  and  in  the  field  to  supply  the  brain,  brawn  and 
money  for  the  task.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  pessi- 
mistic, neither  do  we  wish  to  wake  uji  in  a  fools' 
paradise. 

1^      ma      1^ 


v.t  all  times.  As  such,  canning  and  preserving  is 
generally  practiced  by  farm  women,  and  has  been 
for  years.  Such  women,  who  have  a  rather  con- 
stant sujiply  of  canned  goods  on  their  shelves,  will 
not  find  it  profitable  to  greatly  increase  their  supply 
this  year.  I'nless  a  certain  market  can  be  provided 
lor  her  surplus  nf  canned  goods,  the  average  fa.'m 
rroman  will  find  little  inducement  to  buy  cans,  either 
^lass  or  tin,  to  put  up  more  than  the  usual  amount 
f.f  fruit  and  vegetables.  But  there  may  well  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  dried 
or  evaporated  i)roducts.  Dig  up  some  of  the  for- 
gotten directions  for  drying  corn,  beans,  peas,  cher- 
ries,  berries,    apples    and    peaches.      The    farm    table 


"Once  tfae  wheat-grower  thought  tiiAt  his 
sun  of  prosperity  was  in  perigee  and  he  in  the 
midsummer  of  its  rays,  when  the  dollar  sigu  went 
again  upon  the  Board,  but  this  was  before  the 
days  of  war  and  war  brides  in  the  stock  market 
and  fortunes  in  the  Biunition  plants.  Now  it  is 
two-dollar   wheat    or    nothing. 

"Of  course  the  nation  must  hav«  wheat  for 
its  flour  and  bread.  And  while  the  Government 
can  commandeer  a  munition  factory,  or  a  steel 
plant,  or  a  copper  or  a  coal  mine,  and  coaipel 
maximum  production  at  a  price  arbitrarily  fixml, 
it  is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  a  matter  to  coin- 
.mandeer  the  wheat  fields  of  the  country  and 
force  production  at  a  reasonable  price. 

"Therefore,  the  farmer  is  superman,  and  the 
*  Government  must  do  his  bidding.  But  the  ex- 
planation hardly  does  credit  to  farmer  patriotism 
if  it  really  means  that  the  growers  of  wheat  need 
to  be  subsidized  in  order  that  they  shall  do  their 
patriotic  duty." 

We  will  pass  by  the  slur  at  the  patriotism  of 
the  American  farmer  and  consider  only  the  economics 
of  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  ove'-- 
looks  the  fact  that,  because  of  contemporary  condi- 
tions such  as'  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  fer'-ilizifr, 
taxes,  etc.,  the  price  of  two  dollars  j)er  bushel  is^  little 
better  than  one  dollar  was  a  short  time  ago.  But 
it  is  when  they  compare  the  farmer's  price  with  the 
conditions  surrounding  manufacturing  and  othe.' 
business  that  the  critics  show  their  lack  of  knowL 
edge,   if   not  .of   fairness. 

While  few  if  any  business  have  as  yet  been 
commandeered  by  the  government,  the  talk  relativ<» 
to  such  action  and  the  assent  expressed  by  the 
I)ublic  indicates  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  terms 
upon  which  anch  authority  would  be  exercised  wou''j 
be  eo.st  pins  ten  percent.  Now,  let  us  see  how  ihv 
-same  rule — cost  plus  ten  percent— will  work  out  for 
the  farmer  in  raising  wheat  at  a  niinininm  price  of 
two  dollars  per' bushel.  We  naturally  must  take  the 
average  yield  for  the  country  over  a  number  of  years, 
which,  we  find,  is  about  14  bushels  j»er  acre.  This 
at  tv.o  dollars  per  bushel  will  bring  a  gross  return 
of  .$28   per  acre. 

The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  whea,t  and 
iiiaking  it  ready  for  market  will,  on  the  average, 
!un  about  as  follows:  Plowing,  ^2..'>0;  harrowing  and 
jolling,  JJ^l.-lO;  fertilizing,  $2;  seed  and  seeding,  $4; 
harvesting,  .*.T;  threshing,  $2  (this  to  include  haul- 
ing and  storing  the  grain);  use  of  land,  including 
taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  .$10.  Total,  .$25.  Add  to 
this  the  ten  percent  as  proposed  for  profit  in  other 
business  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $27. .50  per 
acre.     Not  much  of  a  margin  here  to  call  subsidy. 

There  are  those  who  will  probably  dispute  the 
.nistice  of  taking  the  average  yield  of  14  bushels  per 
acre  and  claim  that  the  better  yields  of  the  best 
Innd  should  be  taken.  It  is  usual  for  office  experts 
to  say,  after  figuring,  that  it  is  easily  possible  to 
greatly  increase  this  average  yield  and  thus  lower 
the  cost  per  acre.  But  we  are  dealing  with  facts 
ns  they  exist,  not  with  theories.  Any  material  in- 
crease in  yield  at  present  must  necessarily  bear  a 
'•orresj)onding   increase    in   cost,    hence    will    not    ma- 


lost   rich,  wholesome  ami  palatable  articles   of   foo.l     '""^"^  '^^°^«  *^^  ««"''"• 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  continually  spend 


•••hen  the  art  of  drying  these  commodities  was  lost. 
The  process  of  drying  is  cheap  and  simple.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
the   domestic   science  department   of  your  state  agri 


The  problem   of  standardizing  food  pro-  eultural   college  will   supply  you    with    free   bulletins 

GRADING     ducts   is  working  itself   out   .slowly   but  giving    complete    directions   if    you    write    for    them. 

MILK             constantly.     Standardization  is  urged  as  There  will  be  no  expense  for  cans  or  other  contain- 

a    necessity    in    market    reform,    but    it  t-rs.     Tight  boxes  or  pni.er  sacks  will  do  for  storage, 

is  difficult   for  the  producer  to  see  the  necessity  of  And  you   will  have  products  that    will  keep  as   well 

it   until   the  market   pays  a  price   on    the  graded   or  and   in   many  cases  are  far  superior  in   quality  and 

Itandardized    product.      This    is    what    is    occurring,  palatability  than  the  canned  goods.     There  will  also 


time  and  energy  demanding  or  defending  just  prices 
for  the  farmer;  yet,  so  indifferent  and  ignorant  is 
a  large  part  of  our  population  as  to  what  is  just 
und  fair  that  it  is  necessary  to  force  and  defend  every 
inch  of  progress  made  in  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, if  we  are  to  maintain  it  on  a  stable  basis. 


EEDUCTION   IN   MILK   FBEIOHT    RATES 

A  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  milk  for  Phila- 


"^  ''^^ "  *'  """ '  v^".-rv:x  .«u..>,,,„  jjuiM.u.^  compeniion.     >\  nen  tne  consumers  once  get   a   taste  extended   account    will   be   published 

more   than   3   percent    milk,  and   milk    testing  5   per-  and    develop   an    appetite    for    dried    foods    there    is  The  following  schedule  gives  the  rates  ordered  by 

cent  is  worth  /O  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  .-ortain  to  be  a  constant   demand.  Keep  up  your  sup-  the  commissi.m,  which  the  carriers  are  not  to  exceed- 

o  percent   milk.     This  presents   a    condition    in    milk  ply   of   canned   goods,  but    expand    on    the   supply   of  Miles                                                                  40-qt     can 

production  to  which  all  dairymen  must^give  greater  dried   foods   would   seem  to   be   good   advice  for  our  10    or    under                      '                                               M -, 

consideration    in    the    future.      There    can    be    little  farm   women   this   vear.                                                               Over  10   but  not  over  ^0 ifis 

doubt  that  the  change  is  permanent.     Milk  will  con-  ^.      fc,      fe                                          Over  20.'  but  not  over  lo  '.'.'.'.'.".'.'. 17  5 

linue  to  sell  upon  grade  in  the  future  and  dairymen  The   fact    that   the   Senate   has  pro-     Over  30,  but  not  over  40                         is  5 

n.nst  prepare  to  accept  the  fact  to  their  own  advan-  TWO-DOLLAR     j.osed  an  amendment  to  the  food  bill     Over  40,  but  not  over  50   .*.";.*         19,4 

^^^^'        .       ^                 ^  WHEAT                 naming  two  dollars  per  bushel  as  the     Over  50,  but  not  over  60 20  J 

Paying  for  butterfat  will  increase  the  importanc-  minimum  priee  to  farmers  for  wheat  Over  60,  but  not  over  70                               "  "  "          21*1 

it   breeding.      There    are    breeds    of    cows    that    pro-  has   aroused   a    cry   of  opposition   in    many  quarters.  Over  70    but  not  over  80                                  '"         •I'l 

dirrjasttfficientquantity  of  low-te.stingmilk  tomake  Without   arguing   for   it,  we  do   challenge   the   argu-     Over  so'  but  not  over  90             00*7 

mem    profitable    even    on    a   butterfat    ha.is    of   sell-  ,nent9    against    it,    as    found    in    the    average    eilv    Over  90,  but  not  over  100                           ^[4 


HARRISBURG  NOTES 


Legislative   Crop.  —  The   legislative 
harvest  ended  two  days  ago  when  the 
G«vemor    finished    acting    on    the    696 
bills  left  with  him.     There  ia  a.  er<^  of 
426  new  general  laws  with   419  carry- 
ing appropriations  and  198  bills  which 
show   marks  of  the  veto.     The  output 
of  new   legialation  ia  not  lees  than  in 
former   years   in    spite   of   all   the    fufSS 
made  about   it,  altho   the   record   made 
in    codification    and    simplification     is 
highlj  creditable.     The   state   adminis- 
tration got  comparatively  little  that  it 
wanted    and    can    not    take    all    of    the 
credit  for  the  codes.    The  enactment  of 
the    borough    code    and    the    compensa 
tioa  code  in  1915  was  followed  by  the 
passage  and  approval  this  year  of   the 
decedents',  township,  dog  license,  game 
and  fish  codes  with  a  number  of  other 
laws.     The  thirty-day  period  for  acting 
OB   legislation   after   the   lawmakers  go 
home  was  marked  by  a  display  of  fac- 
tional  and   guerrilla    warfare    as   mueh 
as  during  the  session. 

Agricultural  Laws.  —  The  governor 
was  very  general  in  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  agricultural  advancement 
and  tho  record  of  aohievement  in  that 
respect  is  not  very  extensive.  The 
bureau  of  markets  was  created  and  an 
emergency  fund  provided,  the  value  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  way  they 
are  handled;  the  orchard  inspection  and 
other  work  were  continued;  farmers' 
iLStitutes  almost  swamped  in  faction- 
alism and  the  farm  counsellor  service 
cut  -off,  only  to  be  restored  by  use  of 
d»feaso  fundsv  The  iniatitive  display- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  getting  seeds  and  in  other  lines  did 
not  command  much  legislative  support 
because  of  feeliug  in  the  general  as- 
sembly toward  the  administration. 
Workmen's  compensation  was  not  ex- 
tended to  agriculture;  the  Agricultural 
commission  stays  unchanged  and  State 
College's  appropriation  was  cut.  The 
governor  declared  at  the  opening  of  the 
general  assembly  in  January:  *'We 
must  double  the  output  of  the  farms  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  too  much  waste 
on  farms."  The  output  of  executive 
proclamations  was  quadrupled  and  the 
waste  of  time  and  energy  and  money 
because  of  factional  warfare  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  prodigious. 

Bureau  of  Markets.— The  division  of 
markets  recommonde  dby  the  governor 
in  his  message  was  created  and  an  ap- 
propriation   (f   .$25,000   inste^ad   of  ^0,- 
000  granted.     Secretary   of  Agriculture 
Patton   had    the    plans   for    the  bureau 
worked   out    months  ago   and   when   he 
named  E.  B.  Dorsett  as  chief,  at  $4,000 
a  year,  and  .T.   Wallace   Ilallowcll,-  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  as  assistant,  at  !^l,800, 
all  was  ready  to  start.    The  Bureau  will 
work    with    the    bureau    of    statistics, 
which    has    been    making   good    in    the 
opinion     of    many.      Mr.    Dorsett     had 
charge  of  lecures  on  co-operaion,  grad- 
ing and  the  like  on  farmers'  institute 
platforms    and    has    been    acting    in    a 
similar  capacity  on  the  farm  advisors' 
corps.     He  has   organized  a  number  01 
organizations.      Tho   first    work    of    th^» 
new  bureau   willl   be  to  look  after  the 
iruit  crop    which  will  be  some  test  for 
it. 

The  Commission.— The  State  Commis- 
sion of  Agriculture,  which  the  governor 
said  in  vetoing  the  bill  to  give  its  mem- 
bers .salaries,  has  worked  well  in  the 
main,  has  not  met  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  there  are  reports  that  some 
of  the  members  do  not  care  whether  it 
ever  meets.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture n:imed  the  director  of  markets 
without  calling  together  the  commission 
altho  the  act  says  that  the  selection 
should  be  made  with  approval  of  the 
governor  and  commission.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  reported  that  some  of 
the  commissioners  would  retire. 

The     Appropriations.- The    governor 
reduced  appropriations  of  $87,164,4.30.95 
to  $81,223,5.'?6.'84.     The  revenue  in  sight 
is  $82,000,000.  Hospitals  and  homes  get 
over   $6,000,000,  which    more    than    two 
years  ago,  on  the  ground  that  food  and 
supplies  have  gone  up.    Nothing  is  said 
about   more   local  support.     In   the   list 
there    are    provided    these    agricultural 
appropriations    in   addition    to    what    is 
carried     in    th.-     general    appropriation 
bill:  Bureau  of  Markets,  $25,000;  emer- 
gency   fund,    $25,000;    aid    for    agricul- 
tural   exhibitions,    $100,000;    deficiency 
for    same    purpose,    $50,000;     foot    and 
mouth    disease    claims,   $12,000.      Roads 
and  schools  are  provided  as  outlined  a 
week  ago.     State  College  was  cut  from 
$1,525,000   to  $1^75,000  on   the  ground 
of   insufficient   revenue   when   there  are 
a  number  of  salary  raisers  blearing  the 
governor's    name.      The    University    of 
Pennsvlviaia    gets    $850,000,    a    cut    of 
$150,000,   and   other   colleges   are    also 


ent.  Oommiasien*  to  investigate  penal 
laws,  eld  age  pensions,  insurance  laws, 
banking  laws,  old  laws  mortgage  re- 
cording systems  and  divers  other  things 
are  also  provided  for,  each  with  an  ap- 
propriation and  the  members  to  be  nam- 
ed by  the  governor. 

Highway  Tangle. — Highway  Commis- 
sioner   Black    has    announced    that    he 
does  not  propose  t»  give  counties  more 
than   their  share   of   state    road    money 
in  spite  of  offers  to  match  state  expen- 
ditures   up    to    a   million    as    made    by 
Cambria  Countians  a  few  days  ago.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  point  on  which  he  and 
the  governor   differ   and   on  which   the 
governor  and  some  highway  department 
men    are    endeavoring    to    quiet    news- 
paper sand  to   soft   pedal  talkers.   Mr. 
Black  says  to  give  some  wealthy  coun- 
ty a  big  chunk  of  m'oney  because  it  can 
match  the  state  on  a  "fifty-fifty"  basis 
is    unjust.      He    is    rather    disposed  »to 
stick    to    the    position    despite    gaber- 
natorial   censorships.     The  commission- 
er is  also  working  to  bring  ab'iut  free- 
ing of  toll  roads  and  the  next  move  may 
be  in  Lancaster  County  v/hero  the  com- 
missii.ners  have  offered  \>j  ■••ar  half  the 
expense. 

State  to  Pay.— The  State  Highway 
Department  is  sending  to  the  state 
treasurer  papers  for  payment  of  $929,- 
.•^35.20  on  the  state's  long  overdue  bills 
to  the  townships  for  dirt  road  aid. 
Under  the  plan  $727,.'J75.:!4  will  be  paid 
for  1910  and  $201,959.86  for  1912.  Next 
vear  $044,135.20  will  be  paid  for  19111. 
The  state  owes  $1,142,049.38  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  money  due  townships 
and  the  next  legislature  will  have  to 
provide  the  cash.  Payments  under  the 
dirt  road  act  were  suspended  in  191S 
until  the  treasury  caught  up. — Hamil- 
ton, Harrisburg,  July  30. 


Measures  to  bring  the  bM«^  canal  mco 
operation  at  the  earliest  date  will  be 
considered  Aug.  1,  at  a  convention  call- 
ed for  the  purpose  in  Albany.  It  is 
now  complete  to  Lake  Ontario  by  way 
of  Oswego,  and  is  open  to  traffic.  Navi- 
gation on  the  Erie  Canal  is  also  open 
for  the  old  type  boats  of  240  tons,  and 
the  state  engineer  has  given  assurance 
that  the  barge  canal  thru  to  Lake  Erie 
will  be  01-en  in  May  1918,  for  the  large 
2,000    ton    barges. 

Ecitement  Over  Draft.  —  This  week 
has  perhaps  seen  the  greatest  public, 
interest  since  the  Civil  War,  as  the 
results  of  the  draft  have  been  watched 
with  great  anxiety  by  all  classes.  The 
farmers*  toll  has  been  a  heavy  one  and 
they  wonder  what  the  effect  is  to  be 
on  agriculture  if  active  young  farmers 
are  to  be  called  with  help  already  so 
scarce  on  the  farms.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  crops  already  in  will  have  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  going  of  farm  hands 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  farm  owners 
laying  aside  their  wrok. — F. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 


Troubles  With  Pests.— Potato  blight 
has  begun  its  work  on  Long  Island, 
Growers  have  feared  this  as  the  result 
of  the  long  continued  rains.  A  plague 
of  green  lice  has  also  appeared  in  that 
section  on  tomatoes  and  potatoes,  in 
unprecedented  numbers.  Tobacco  ex- 
tract is  used  as  a  spray  for  these,  but 
the  rains  have  interfered  with  its  ef- 
ficiency. 

State  Fair  Plans.— Plans  for  the  big- 
gest exposition  in  the  history  of  the 
comniission  are  completed.  The  troops 
will  vacate  the  grounds  Aug.  20,  re- 
maining away  four  weeks  excepting 
for  special  work  at  the  fair.  Monday, 
Sept.  10.  will  be  Red  Cross  day;  Tues- 
day. Mititarv  day;  Wednesday,  Grang- 
ers' day;  Thursday,  Governors'  day; 
Friday,  Food  Conservation  day.  The 
program  shows  many  changes  in  the 
usual  routine,  which  are  typical  of  the 
various  lines  of  work  to  be  done.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  food 
conservation,  edneational,  agricultural 
and  domestic  science  work.  It  is  hop- 
ed that  the  grand  stand  may  be  in  its 
permanent  location  by  the  end  of  next 

To  Cut  Out  Mail  Routes.— Inspectors 
will  soon  be  sent  over  the  state  to  de- 
cide  which   mail   routes   have  the  poor 
est    roads,  such    to   be    discarded,   as    a 
matter    of    public    economy. 

The  Wheat  Campaign.— The  Dairy 
mens'  Leagne  approves  the  increase  of 
acreage  in  wheat  in  this  state,  even  to 
the  plowing  up  of  a  certain  amount  of 
hav  lands.  F.  H.  Thomson,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  League  points 
to  the  fact  that  hay  is  practically  the 
only  farm  product  to  show  a  decrease 
in  value  of  30  percent  in  this  year  of 
high  prices,  and  argues  that  with  a 
careful  readjustment  of  crop  rotations 
an  increase  in  both  wheat  and  rye  will 
directly  benefit  dairying  even  from 
some  old  meadows  are  sacrificed,  as  the 
growing  of  more  of  these  grains  in  this 
state  will  gi^e  us  more  wheat  products 
for  dairying  consumption  near  at  home, 
"besides  "filling  a  patriotic   duty. 

Finley  in  France. — Dr.  John  H.  Fin 
ley.  President  of  the   New   York   State 
Educational    Department    has    returned 
from   a  two-months  study  of  the  effect 
of  war  on  the  French  school  system.  In 
his    report    to   the    Regents   Dr.    Finley 
savs  that   nowhere   has   France   depart- 
ed' from    the   high    ideals    set    for    the 
education   of  her   children    in    times   of 
peace,    altho    schoolrooms    have    been 
used   for  wounded  soldiers,   and   econo- 
mies have  had  to  be  made  everywhere. 
He  warns  ire  against  exhaustion  of  our 
technical  skill,  in  letting  too  many  col- 
lege men  go  to  the  front,  as  was  done 
in  France,  and  advises  immediate  teach- 
ing of  French  in  our  upper  schools  and 
colleges  as  a  military  h<«lp  and  later  as 
a  help  in  co-operation  with  France  com- 
mercially. 

Early  Operation   of   Barge   Canal.  — 


Market  Reforms. — Food  prices  to  the 
oonsumer   will   not   begin    to   lower   and 
consumption  of  perishable  products  will 
not  be  as  great  as  they  should  be  until 
consumers  buy  in  larger  quantities  for 
cash   and  make   unnnecessary  our   pres- 
ent   system  'of    so-called    free   delivery. 
This  is  the  declaration  of  secretary  of 
Agriculture  Agee.     It  waa  brought  out 
as    a    reply    to    a    prominent    magazine 
^itor  who  commented  on  the  fact  that 
strawberries    were    going    to    waste    in 
South  Jersey  and  that  there  is  a  glat 
of  peas,  spinach,  lettuce  and  berries  in 
the  truck  patches  of  this   section.     lie 
also  told  of  similar  conditions  in  New 
York  State.     As  an  instance,  he  declar- 
ed spinach  to  be  selling  at   10  cents  a 
barrel  at  Albany  and  at  $2  a  barrel  in 
New  York  City,'  140  miles  away. 

Retail   Prices. — The   third   weekly   re- 
port on  prices  of  certain  farm  products 
wholesale    and    retail,    as    compiled    by 
the    Department    0^  Agriculture,    show 
trifling  decreases  in  farm  and  wholesale 
prices.    Retailers,  however,  continued  to 
exact  a  high  percentage  of  profit,  while 
the  retail  price  of  blackberries  showed 
an   increase  of   from    30  to   65    percent 
over    the    wholesale     price,    the     retail 
price    of    cabbage    showed    an    increase 
over  the  wholesale  .price  running  from 
80  percent  in  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  400  percent  over  the  wholesale 
city  price  and  900  percent  over  the  farm 
price   in    Woodbury.     On    new    potatoes 
the  percentage  of  profit  demanded  was 
somewhat    lower    than    last    week,    run- 
ning   at    40   percent    in    Newark,    Free- 
hold, Mt.  Holly  and  Bri<lgeton;  45  per- 
cent in  New  York  and  Jersey  City;  55 
percent  in  Philadelphia;  65  in  P.nterson, 
Hackensack    and    New    Brunswick;    80 
in  Trenton  and  108  in  Woodbury.     To- 
mato prices  showed  a  wide  fluctuation, 
bringing  as  high  as  235  percent  profit 
in  Newark.     There  the  wholesale  price 
was  :?•  cents  a  quart  and  the  retail  fig- 
ure 10  cents.     Bridgeton  people  bought 
them    for   half  this   amount,    while    the 
farm     and     wholesale    prices     in     other 
South    Jersey    cities    was     2A     cents    a 
quart,  or  onlv  a   half  a  cent   under  th" 
wholesale   price   in    the   biggest    city    in 
the   state.     *The   situation    has    centered 
attention    upon    the    retailers    and   they 
are   protecting   their  position  by  blam- 
ing the  high  cost  of  delivery  and  other 
unusual  expenses. 

Shipping  Problem.— The  blame  for 
the  shipping  situation  in  the  South  .Ter- 
sey  tomato  district  has  been  placed  up- 
on the  shippers  themselves  by  -Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  officials.  The  superin- 
tendent said  there  were  plenty  of  box 
cars  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  to- 
mato shippers  if  they  could  "or  woold" 
load  in  that  class  of  cars.  It  was  re 
ported  from  Salem  Cmnity  that  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  day  were  being  lost 
bv  the  growers  every  time  the  railroail 
facilities  were  insufficient,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  lack  of  refrigera- 
tor cars. 

Annual  Diseases.  —  Four  ca.ses  of 
glanders  and  one  of  anthrax,  the  first  in 
over  two  years,  were  discovered  among 
farm  animals  in  New  .Tersey  during  the 
month  of  June.  Forty  eight  horses  wore 
suspected  of  having  glanders,  but  when 
given  the  ophthalmic  mallien  test  only 
four  were  actually  found  infected 
These  were  killed  at  the  owners'  ex- 
pense, the  state  not  allowing  compen- 
sation for  animals  killed  on  account  of 
glanders.  A  total  of  1,339  cattle  were 
brought  into  the  state  during  June. 
Of  the  total,  577  had  been  previously 
tested  for  tuberenlosis  and  the  remain- 
ing 782  were  tested.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber 42  were  found  to  be  tubercular  and 
were    ordered    to   be   slaughtered-     — L 
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New  York  Fruit  Growers'  Asaoeiation, 
Oswego,    N.    Y.,    August    7-11. 

New  .lersey  Horticultural  Societ.v,  Bridge- 
ton,   N.  .T.,   August  8. 

Alcyon  Park  Grange  Picnic,  Pitm..ii,  N.  .1., 
AugbM    b-10. 

Cecil    County    Farmers'    !>  ••n    Deposit, 

Md.,    August    18.  ^.  „     ^ 

Society  of  Ameri«  an  Flori-t--.  New  York 
City.    August    21-23. 

Farmers'  Field  Day,  N.  1.  Expertment 
Station,  New   Brunswick.   N.  .1.,   Septemtjer  6. 

Solcbury  Farmers'  Exhibit.  "*olebury,  Pa., 
September  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
.September   10-15. 

InterSUte  Fair,  Trenton.  N.  .1..  Septem- 
ber   24-26. 
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THRESH  THE  FARQUHAR 
WAY 


Our  celebrated  principloof  separation 
has  stood  the  test  cf  nearly  fifty  years 
service.  Requires  but  minimum  operat- 
ing power,  yet  threshes  outall  kinds  of 
grain  without  loss  of  seed. 

The  Farquhar  Rake  Separator  as  illus- 
trated is  a  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  who  does  his  own 
threshinjr.  Easy  to  handle,  stromr  con- 
struction, with  ample  sepa ratine  and 
cleaninK  facilities.  For  merchnnt  thresh- 
ing, the  Farquhar  Vibrator  eouipped  with 
Self  Feeder,  Wind  Stacker,  Weirher  and 
Loader,  stands  supreme. 

Full  story  of  the  different  Farquhar 
outfits  is  interestingly  toVd  In  special 
new  Thresher  Catalojnie.  This  book 
mailed  free  to  jrrain  trrowers  on  reciuesC 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. ,  Ud. ,  Bn  546 .  Y«^  Pa. 

Other  Farquhar  Took 
Eaainea  and  BoiUrs  Potato  Dicsere 

Sawmilb  Grain  DrBla 


en 


'"""■■» 


r  AOIU    HARVESTER  fS'  ^^clJi!??!?! 

■  IIbkIvI  Cora.  Caoe  and  Kaflir  Com  Ciitn 
\/X/amI«  and  throws  In  t)ile»  ""  har\-e«tpr 
Man  :ii.cl  hotx"  riiu*  ami  Phooks 
equal  to  a  Com  Binder.  Sold  In  every  state.  ^Prtre  onlv 
«2  with  fodder  MBder.  The  only  ,•*!/  RHthorln«  com 
harvester  on  ihc  narket.  ihutla  giving  universal  Mtjj- 
fadlon.-  IJcxtcr  I.  Woodward.  tN-indy  Creek  N.  Y. 
«rlte}<'  ".3  ve:irs  aKo  1  purchased  yonr  CtyJi  »..'.rveRter. 
Would  not  t.ikp  4  t'.mea  tho  price  <>/  the  nuichmo  if  1  pould 
not  KTt  another  one. ••  Cl;iren<'«J  I  HrBfttas.  tJMcmiorp. 
Okis    'Works.') times  belter  tliiui  iexijccled    .^'^ved  $40 


In  labor  this  tall.^*  Uoy  Apple.  t»rn  ersvllle.  OMe: 'I 
hnve  uneil  a  rom  shoeker ,  rorn  Viiirter  aad  -  rowed  inn- 
rhlnr-^  but  vourniaohmo  Ix-;!!-)  tt'.ein  all  arn!  t:'kcsloni 
twine  111  .iny  machine  I  have  ever  u.sc«l.^'  John  F.  Hunp. 

M>rfW'iil.  OkWioiua.  "Ycor  hancstcr  pave  nx>ti  ,«tirfM'ic/n 
whiio  using  filluiK oar  Sto  F.  F  Kucsnitj:.  Otk.  Colo  "Jni-t 
raecivad  a  I,  tt<T  from  mr '■«>«' XV^OV''*  reccivrdthr  cum  btorirr 
■adbe^s  rutting  com  and  rmn«  now.  ^8a3r<*  it  wi  >rkf*  fino  tin<)  that  1 


euiMll  Ms  of  UipniMzt  y«ar.^'    Write  f  or  (■«•  catatoc  .-horwiri! 

pirtnre  of  hwrntor  at  w«rk  and  <r!<tiii>oslali. 

PROCESS    MFG.  CO.  Salhia.   Kamaii. 

TVT»in»l*»H  TVTnn  wanted  on  fartn:  t"  work  with 
^TX(i.iti^u  xTJxiii  tea ni  and  raise  siirti  crorssaurp 
uinial  to  a  dairy  farm.  WIte  must  tie  w  Ullpg  to  ^rnM 
help.  PoBltlon  open  Immediately  Kueenc  P  '  •TTt. 
BENCHF^TTKR  FARM.     P.O.  Box    IPS.  FfVrn  Pa. 


1_W   J^  "XT      Shlo   To  The  CM   RellaMe    H«nai> 


Cn-C2S  Waluk  lldt.  Plttkan^  ri. 


BHzzaw!  Ensilage  Cutter,K  p^'"  V^l^^'^ 

ooDdttloa.  price  S14a     J.  D.  F.  Kuni.   Tltnsvine.  Vn. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


It's  Natural  for  a 
Hog  to  Wallow 

Here's  a  good  thing  to  do :  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding 
grounds  to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant,  As  the  hogs  pass 
back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough,  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  while 
the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  disease 
gernns  and  the  worms  that  pollute 
the  ground.  That  will  mean  a  clean, 
healthy  skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and 
larger,  better  porkers. 


Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


"  '.Vu  (lie)  not  hnve  to  ko  to  town  for  lime,  wait 
for  it  to  ilack  or  strain  it.  We  just  mixed  the 
Carbola  witli  cold  water.  In  less  than  five  min- 
utexit  was  ready— and  it  went  through  theppraN- 
cr  without  nny  cloKl^ine.  It  went  on  fine  with  the 
bruoh  too.  Tho  next  day  it  rains  we  will  ukc  what 
ia  left  to  paint  the  chicken  houses  and  ccllare." 

Cftrb  >Iikeep«— do«Hn*t  sDnit  byntandlna,  llBk«  your 
■table  ■in.tAry  sad  brisht,  cl«aa  mod  siuacuv*  wllb 


A  FINELY  POWDERED  mineral  plimentcomblnadwlth 
fi  -/irmicMc  20  timet  atronvcir  than  rartiulir  acid.  Not 
puiaoDous  or  cauatjc.     Oaed  t>y  thoaaai.oii  *A  farmara. 

Dries  out  a  Pure  White 

Will  not  blister.  RfiVa  orpeel.    No  •"for  to  taint  oi!ll<. 
Killelofactioua  dijejs.i']  KirmK,  lirr,  initea.flracaa.cu. 
tOlbt.  (10  K»l«.<.  »1.00  and  poatac*. 
20lbi.  (20  EDls.',  $2.00  dcltvcrcd. 
COIbs.  (SO  sa!3.  ,  S4.0O  tfellvercd. 
Trial  paekaee,  that  cnreni  2S0  aqoare  feet,  and  dcaerip- 

tiae  booklet  for  ^fn-  poeipaid. 

Cat  aoiiu  from  vonr  -tmlrr .     tf  ht  ham  nont,  tmd  your 

order  direct  with  hit  name, 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 
7Eaat42ndSt.    Dept.   V   New  York  City 


[•irj^JKU 


TRADE  MAHU  RE 0. U.S. PAT.  Off 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  LiKaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druppists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tiont  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR,,  the  antiseptic  iinimentfor 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
menta.  Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Hesls  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
tl.OO  a  bottle  »t  dralcri  or  dclircred.    Book  "Erldence"  tree. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  154  Tempis  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


**Ker<M)r  Engines  ■Bl^ 


fanmsdlst*  Shtpni«iit»Atl  Stylas— 

StoZZ  il-l'.-No  WalUns-nia  FartorT--l:lz 

Ootpot— Prlcaa  moat  f  avorabla.  Writa  for  try 

tarma  and  prices— Caah.    Paribenta  or  Ho 

Mooey  l>own.-Ea  II.  WITTG,  fres. 

«J^ITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

"MO  Oakland  Ava.,  Hmnmu  City.  Me. 

gXOCmplraSldg^         PIttakvra.  Pa. 


I  Save 

Yon  $15 

to  $200 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  iHS. '^oJISJ- S^'S 

eggfi.  Penaa.  Potatoes  a  Hpeclalty.    Returns  day  Kooda 

•re  sold.    Aak  for  our  market  letter. 

8ELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


Youig  Marrie  I  Man  ^TVu^'^'..^''^":^ 

Belle  Alto  Farms,     .''nlrndld  field  for  ri-kI  man. 

M.  H.   MKJiilliim.    Mcr  .  Wpriior-Jvllle,    Pa. 


^Oftltrp 


HOLDING  THE  FOWL 


I 


\ 


Dr.Hess  Dip 
disinfectant 


A  great  luuuy  poultry  raisers  I  have 
watclu'd  liaud)e  their  fowls  go  about  it 
in  an  awkward  and  unthinking  man- 
ner. They  grab  the  fowl  any  old  way 
and  then  because  the  bird  in  its  strug- 
gles to  get  away  scratches  thcni  with 
its  wings  or  claws,  they  lose  their 
tenipi'r  and  nii.*u»;e  the  bird.  I  must 
say  this  is  more  often  the  case  with 
the  amateur  and  would-be  poultrymaii 
than   with   the   professional. 

The  two  pictures  show  convenient 
and  reasonable  safety  grips  for  holding 
a  fowl.  Xuniber  one  shows  what  is 
ponsidered  to  he  the  proper  manner  of 
holding  a  bird  for  carrying.     The  wings 


growing    larger    and    ddVAloping    more 
animal   heat   within    the   coop. 

One  poultry  farm  I  know  of  has 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  making  the 
roof  of  the  colony  coops  in  the  form  of 
a  lid  that  can  be  raised  several  inches 
above  the  walls  of  the  coop  to  let  the 
hot  air  escape.  Tho  roof  is  simply  made 
to  lay  on  top  of  the  walls,  having  strips 
placed  around  all  four  edges  inside  so 
they  will  fit  snugly  inside  of  the  walls 
when  the  roof  is  shut  down  tight.  The 
coops  mentioned  are  eight  feet  square. 

The  arrangement  for  raising  and  se- 
curing the  roof  consists  of  four  extra- 
heavy  12-inch  angle  irons  placed  at 
each  corner  of  the  roof  on  the  inside 
of  the  roof  with  the  one  angle  bolted 
securely  to  the  roof.  The  irons  are  so 
fastened  that  the  other  angle  will  press 
against  the  side  wall  of  the  coop.  This 
]>art  of  the  iron  has  three  holes  bored 
at  two-inch  intervals  to  allow  a  bolt 
to  |)ass  thru  from  the   side   wall. 

Wlien  the  roof  is  down  tight,  the  wall 
bolt  is  passed  thru  the  upper  hole  and  a 
nut  run  up  on  it  to  hold  the  roof  se- 
curely. When  the  second  hole  is  used, 
a  two-inch  space  is  open  around  the 
top  of  the  coop,  and  the  third  hole 
gives  a  four-inch  space.  At  whatever 
hight  the  roof  is  raised,  the  bolts  have 
to  be  run  thru  the  side  wall  and  angle 
iron  to  hold  the  roof  up.  It  has  been 
found  best  to  run  a  nut  on  the  end  of 
the  bolt  so  as  to  have  tho  roof  secure. 
The  roof  is  built  with  a  six-inch  exten- 
sion on  all  sides  so  as  to  prevent  storms 
from  beating  in  when  the  roof  is  rais- 
ed.—J.  E.  K. 


SUMMER   CARE  OF  PULLETS 


Shin  voiir  DRF.SSEI>  POl.'I.TRY  and  F.fiC.S  to 
ARTHUR  H.  B<»\Ht)K.  llciiding  TprmlnnI  M.irkrt, 
Pblladelpbla.  P'-tmit. 


CORRECT  WAY  TO  CARRY  A  BIRD. 

ai..'  "iield  under  iJie  right  arm  wiiile  the 
bird's  legs  arc  held  with  the  right  hand. 
In  Ltrlpping  the  leg.s,  one  finger  is 
jilati-d  lietwecn  the  legs  slightly  above 
the  kuoes,  while  the  thumb  and  other 
fiuiri-rs  liold  tlie  legs  tight.  A  liird  held 
in  this  manner  can  not  scratch  or  flaj) 
the    poult rj-niau    or   harm    itself. 

Tho  second  picture  shows  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  catch  and  hold  a  bird  in 
transferring  from  crate  to  house  or 
any  jilace  where  the  bird  is  caught  and 
lu'ld  for  a  short  time  for  examination 
or  transfer.  The  bird  i-s  simply  caught 
)iy  the  wings  at  the  shoulder,  one  finger 
Iteing  jdaced  l>etween  the  shoulders  so 
the  wings  will  not  be  bent  too  far  back. 
In  catching  birds  in  a  crate  this  is 
the  v(My  best  manner,  because  the  fowl 
can  be  removed  with  ease  and  without 
struggle.  In  catching  birds  in  the 
houses  it  is  also  the  easiest  as  tho  fowl 
can  bo  very  quickly  cauglit  in  the  man- 
ner shown,  either  in  a  forward  or 
backward  position  even  tho  running 
about  tlie  pen.  The  main  point  of  the 
grip  is  that  the  bird  cannot  struggle 
and  hurt  itself  nor  jar  the  poultryman's 
temper. 

To  some,  this  grip  may  appear  harm- 
ful to  the  bird,  but  I  can  say  from 
experience  that  it  does  not  hurt  the 
bird.  In  handling  thousands  of  fowls 
yearly  we  never  think  of  catching  them 
in  any  other  way  and  we  have  never 
had  a  dislocated  wing  or  hurt  bird 
from  this  in  all  our  flocks. — .T.  Raymond 
Kessler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Pullets  are  the  timid  birds  ,»f  tho 
ilock.  They  are  easily  crowded  away 
from  tho  fectling  and  watering  jilaces 
by  the  young  male  birds  and  from  then 
tliey  receive  scant  nourishment  if  no 
care   is   bestowed   upon   them. 

We  consider  pullets  as  the  future 
money  makers  of  the  flock  and  believe 


COLONY  COOP  VENTILATION 


Most  poultrymon  find  difllculty  in 
keeping  the  c(dony  coops,  containing 
tho  young  stock  on  range,  cool  and  well 
ventilated  during  the  hot  nights  of 
summer.  Houses  that  work  very  well 
in  tho  spring  liocomo  suffocating  when 
tho  deipressing  nights  of  summer  arrive. 
N^ot  only  the  outside  temperature  makes 
it    hot,    but    tho    birds    themselves    are 


HOW  TO  GRIP  A  FOWL. 

in  giving  them  the  best  of  care  and  at- 
tention. As  early  as  possible  we  begin 
culling  the  flock  and  find  this  pays  in 
several  ways.  Besides  making  room  for 
the  comfort  and  perfect  development 
of  the  pullets,  we  sell  the  surplus  fowls 
at  a  time  when  prices  are  good  and  also 
save  further  feeding  of  high-priced 
grains.  Old  hens  do  not  lay  enough 
after  the  middle  of  July,  and  in  most 
instances  after  .July  1,  to  pay  for  feed- 
ing tliru  the  summer  only  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  a  much  lower  price  during 
late  fall  when  most  of  such  stock  is 
being  put  into  market.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  young  cockerels  or  broilers. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  f?pd- 
ing  them  and  putting  up  with  their 
crowding  until  fall,  when  twciit  •  to 
thirty  cents  per  pound  can  bo  had 
for  them  during  early  summer  months. 
When  they  weigh  from  one  and  three- 
quarters    to    two    or    three    ji.iunds    'iiid 
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oyer  it  Is  best  to  tsrn  them  off.  This 
summer  our  Rhode  Island  Red  broil> 
era  averaged  a  little  over  sixty  cents 
each  while  the  Brown  Leghorns  aver- 
aged forty  cents  each,  sold  during  July 
at 'twenty  cents  per  pound. 

There  was  money  in  the  Leghorn 
broilers  because  they  were  very  young 
and  so  had  not  been  fed  long.  The 
Leghorn  cockerel  is  a  nuisance  among 
the  hens  and  pullets,  annoying  them 
constantly  and  persistently  with  his  at- 
tentions. In  fact,  there  is  no  comfort  or 
peace  in  the  flock  when  it  comprises  a 
number  of  these  little  fowls.  We  sell 
them  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  room 
for  the  pullets,  which  show  immediate 
increase  in  growth  and  docility  when 
given  all  the  room.  We  enjoy  seeing 
the  pullets  first  in  the  feeding  grounds 
and  at  tho  milk  and  the  water  troughs. 

We  feed  three  times  daily,  feeding  in 
the  shade  at  noon,  and  keep  cool  water 
in  the  shade  at  all  times  for  them.  The 
milk  is  thick,  sour  milk,  which  is  very 
good  for  hens  and  growing  pullets.  A 
portion  is  set  aside  each  night  as  it 
comes  from  the  cream  separator.  By 
noon  of  the  following  day  it  has  become 
clabber,  and  when  the  young  fowls  be- 
gin to  assemble  for  their  noonday  feed 
the  milk  is  placed  in  a  trough  kept  in  a 
cool  shady  place,  and  the  fowls  greedi- 
ly drink   their  fill. 

A  clean,  cool  place  to  -roost  is  very 
necessary  for  their  perfect  development 
during  the  summer  time.  If  doors  and 
windows  must  be  guarded  against 
weasles,  owls,  etc.,  use  coarse  wire  net- 
ting. Some  weeks  ago  some  animal 
created  a  terrible  disturbance  among 
our  flocks  of  young  chicks  that  were 
then  roosting  in  their  small  coops.  In 
the  morning  we  found  fifteen  Tiice  chick- 
ens partly  devoured,  lying  about  the 
coops.  That  night  we  drove  all  the 
young  fowls  into  the  large  hen  house, 
closed  the  wire  doors  and  windows, 
gathered  up  tho  dead  fowls,  placed  them 
in  a  corner  of  a  coop  where  the  maraud- 
er had  been  and  set  a  steel  trap  in 
front  of  them.  Early  in  the  morning 
we  went  out  to  investigate,  and  found 
an  old  female  skunk  in  the  trap.  Our 
flock  had  been  visited  by  rats,  weasles, 
hawks,  owls  and  cats  but  this  was  a 
thief  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  Truly 
the  path  of  a  poultry  raiser  is  strewn 
with  diflicultiea. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  drawbacks  to 
the  fowls  is  the  presence  of  lie?  about 
the  premises.  No  fowl  can  prosper 
when  obliged  to  fight  against  lice  for 
an  existence.  We  are  not  bothered  with 
them — a  nuisance  we  have  fully  under 
control  by  using  lime-sulphur  as  a  spray 
in  the  hen  house.  Lime-suljihur  can 
be  purchased  in  a  liquid  state,  also  in 
form  of  t  powder.  Wo  make  a  strong 
solution  and  apply  with  a  good  spray 
pump,  dreftching  all  of  the  interior  of 
hen  house,  roosts,  nests  and  walls.  One 
good  application  during  the  spring  does 
tho  work  perfectly  for  us.  It  can  be 
applied  again  during  early  fall  if 
wished,  but  we  have  never  found  this 
necessary. 

Our  pullets  are  given  a  culling  when 
neciled,  to  remove  all  imperfect  ones, 
and  thus  keep  the  flock  looking  well 
and  thrifty.  Aim  to  have  the  pullets  go 
into  winter  quarters  fully  developed  and 
healthy  and  they  will  fill  tho  egg  basket 
at  a  time  when  eggs  are  high  in  price. 
—Cora  B.  Willians. 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 


Tbe  soil  i.s  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tural resonrcos  of  any  people  and 
largely  determines  its  manner  of  life. 
It  is  greater  than  the  mines  of  all  the 
metals  and  fuel,  tho  quarries  of  stone, 
the  forests  of  timber,  and  the  streams 
with  their  latent  power  and  stoek  of 
food  unimatei 


Lm$tock 

MY   EXPBRIBNOE    WITH    SHEEP 


I  have  had  many  years  of  profitable 
experience  with  sheep  and  wish  that 
many  more  Pennsylvania  farmers  would 
keep  a  flock,  even  a  half  dozen  as  a  trial. 
Last  summer,  ewes  commanded  a  high 
price  compared  to  former  years,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  early  lambs,  wool  and 
fat  ewes  will  command  a  correspond- 
ingly top  ^gure  next  year. 

My  flock  of  45  ewes  this  year  gave 
me  52  lambs  that  were  conditioned  and 
sold  in  February  at  $12  and  $15  each. 
The  wool  we  are  shearing  at  this  time 
(April)  will  bring  a  top  price;  more 
than  $2  an  animal.  I  shear  in  April 
because  a  quantity  of  fleece  ia  lost 
otherwise  and  I  know  a  ewe  is  better 


and  they  are  housed  in  a  clean,  eom- 
fortabl«,  dry,  well-ventilated  pen.  I 
am  now  using  Canada  turnips  which  I 
have  shipped  by  the  earload  and  get 
excellent  results  as  a  succulent  root 
cut  into  small  bits  and  mixed  with  the 
grain  ration.  The  ewes  have  a  good 
milk  supply  and  the  lambs  are  given  cut 
oats  and  corn  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
eat  it;  it  is  fed  to  them  in  the  lamb- 
creep. 

I  consider  early  lambs  the  most  prof- 
itable sideline  for  a  farmer  in  any 
locality,  either  as  a  strictly  winter  side- 
line or  for  keeping  the  year  round.  I 
do  not  keep  a  dog,  neither  do  I  per- 
mit a  tramp  dog  on  the  farm.  It  can't 
stay  and  live.  Before  the  lambs  are 
dropped,  the  ewes  ready  to  lamb  are 
put  into  separate  pens  and  thus  many 
lambs  are  saved  which  might  other- 
wise be  injured  where  there  are  many 
sheep  together.  The  divisions  in  the 
pens  are  kept  until  after  the  lambs  are 


The  Harvest  of  Havoline 

HavoUne-Oiled  autos  artd  tractors  yield  daily 
harvests  of  satisfactory  performance. 
Havoline-Oiled  machines  are  insured  against 
wheezing  cylinders,  lost  mileage,  many  re- 
pair bills,  and  premature  old  age.  Good 
farm  managers  buy 


HAVOliNEQIL 


HOTHOUSE  HAMPSHIRE  UMBS  DROPPED  IN  MARCH, 
off  when  sheared  early.  A  sheep  is  sold,  when  the  ewes  are  put  together 
a  warm-coated  animal  and  cannot  en-  and  conditioned  to  be  bred  in  July, 
dure  a  heavy  fleece  when  the  warm  The  profit  from  early,  spring  lambs 
days  begin.  The  tags  are  removed  be-  is  a  big  one  and  the  wool  sheared  from 
fore  lambing  time  and  the  fleece  shear-  the  sheep  is  a  factor  and  a  profit.  The 
ed  is  clean  and  commands  the  price.  It  manure  from  sheep  is  rich  and  is  worth 
pays  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  each  more  than  the  straw  costs  to  make  it. 
animal  shearing  dirty  wool;  it  also  pre-  Sheep  pasture  on  weeds  to  a  great  ex- 
vents  -a  young  lamb  sucking  filth  which  tent  and  so  keep  down  those  undesir- 
is  sure  to  cause  disease  in  various  able  nuisances.  The  entire  cost  to  keep 
j^jjjjg^  Bheep    is    low,    because    they    consume 

This   year   I    shall    hold    every    ewe  roughage  and  require  very  little  grain, 
over    for    another    year,    regardless    of  — \.  L.  Roat,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
the  inviting  figure  offered  for  fat  ewes  — -  I~^,  ^,„« 

for  meat.     Besides,  I  have   a  flock  of    LIVE    STOCK   ON    SWEET    CLOVER 
14  ewe  lambs  that  I  raised.     They  will  „     ,^  ,,  - 

he     16    months     old    this    July     when        With  the  exception  of  alfalfa  on  fer- 
they   will,  be  bred    for    1918    hothouse    tUe  soils,  no  other  leguminous  crop  will 


aiiaGasbiiiig^iil 

Unless  you  main 
'  ■  .1        .    . 
tam  the    air  m   your   tires 

.  j  r     at  the  right  pressure,  you  arc  using 

up  50%  more  rubber  and  25% 

mote  gaa  than  is  necessary. 

Measure  the  air  in  your  tires  with  a 


Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

and  leduce  the  cart  of  Toi"  mototins. 
Price  in  U.  S,  A.  One  Dollar. 
...  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
''    SCHRADER  UMIVERSAL   PUMP  COM- 
NECTION  also.  It  makes  tiie-pumping 
I  tire-testins  easy- 
Ik.  SCHRADER'S  SON.  Inc. 
801  Atlantic  Ave,, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


'~2    25 
IP    46. 
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fSPllT  HICKORV 

I  /IFTER  HARVEST 


>^  Special    V 
Prices  I         ^ 

If  you  need  a  buggy  or  har-    w 

ncss this  fall  ornextspnng,  V 

I  l'llsnvevou$20to$40.ifyoa  g 

buv  NOW.  You  won't  have  " 

another  chance  to  buy  as  low  ■ 

..  —  mm  fnv"  After  Harveat  PncM  '  | 

1^^^  which    I    am    quotina   lor   a 

limited  time.    Write  today  lor ■ 

5   My  Big  ETDPP    2 

•  New  Catalog  H  flK^    • 

"  and  see  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  ^ 
■    Lve   lS,*  o^r  the  160  ninyBtyl«.  SPLIT    % 

=i:^       BWiain*  SplH  Hlckonr  at  ^ 
a  bic  ■•TIM.    Write  for  1 
catalac  aiMpriea  Uat  Dow. 
H.Cn<KLrS.^rM. 

Th«  Ohio  Carrla 
Mfg.  Co. 

j         StaUMI  41 

'     Columbus,  0. 


Before  you  buy  an  en- 
silage cutter,  find  out  all 
about  the  Kalamazoo — the 
only  cutter  on  the  market 
having  a  center  shear.  The 
Kalamazoo    has    ah    un- 

I ^  breakable  malleable  knife 

wA^^iL-not  a  knif-  cylinder.  Two  knives  are  constantly  cutting  toward  f/7»/^— absolutely 
rorf^Trfn^.r^N^aVtS  ixmcr.  This  ccnter^ttin?  knife  wheel  delivers  a  steady,  even 
flow  ofcSc  to  thrblow<!K:liging  is  absolutclylmpossible.    Another  btg  feature- 


''oa 


AIFAIFA  &  INSILAGE  CUTTERS 


The  Knife  Wheel  is  the  Blower  Fan 


GOOD  FLOCK  OF  PUREBREDS  DEVELOPED  AT  LOW  COST. 

lambs.     I   usually    select    ewes    at    the    furnish    as    much    -^-;>;-    P^fj;[^f, 
stockyard  and  always  insist   that  each    f«,m    early    ^P;-^."";'^^^^^^    ,/^"„,"i 
animal  be  well  developed,  have  sound    sweet  clover,  when  it  is  P-P  '^^  ^^^^^ 
teeth  and  good  feet  and  well-developed    ed.     Live  stoek   thrive   on    ^  •   ^--a^ 
udders.     I  purchase   cwcs  in   .Tunc   and    which  have  never  been  f ed  swec^t  clov 
early  July  and  feed  thorn  roughage  and    er   may    refuse   to    eat    it   ^^    first     bu 
oats  and  breed  them  in  July  for  winter    this  distaste  can  t>e  overcome  by     um 
lambs.     I    use    grade    Shropshire    ewes    i"^  them  on  the  pasture     s  soon  as  the 
and  a  purdbred  ra«  of  the  Southdown    plants    start    growth,      ^hcre    is^  prac 
type,  .' ich  cross  gives  me  th.  market    tically  no  danger  ^-^  ^^  -*      ^bJ^^ 
Z^  that  brings  me  a  top  figure;  this    clover    according     o  *--;;  f  \^  ^J?, 

spring  m  and  nS   e^ch.  820,     "Sweet    /^«\";    ,\^;7^J;;"'b, 

'       *  ,  which  has    ust  been  issued  and  may  ot 

I  use  an  abundance  of  straw  because  ^^^   ^-'^    ^^^.^^   ^^^^    ^^^   ^^.^^^ 

1   desire  a  quantity  of  "'^^  ^'j^ J^  grates      Department      of      Agriculture, 

produce  the  bumper  crops  t^^t  ^  ^°'^;^  Washington,  D.  C.    Department  authori- 

are    sure    to    follow    on    a    field    spr.ad  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^t  clover  for  pastur- 
with  sheep  manure.     The  ewes  are  pu  ^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

on    grass   each   day   for  aboTxt   an   hour       s 


You  can't  realize  what  a  power 
saving  this  means  until  you  see 
a  Kalamazoo  in  operation.  All 
wearing  parts  are  easily  adjust- 
able. Cuttingp.djustmcntison 
shear  bar  only. Tliismakcsadjust- 
ment  of  knives  simple  and  easy 
compared  with  other  cutters. 

Get  a  Kalamazoo — save  pow- 
er— save  cutting  cost — feed  your 
herd  on  less  acreage.  "Do  your 
bit"  by  helping  produce  America  8 
biggest  saleable  crop. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  ft  SILO  CO. 
Daft.  129  KalamaM*.  MkK 


W*'^ 


Get  tlita  Free  Book 

'  Eiola  in,  vjluablr  Improvi^  tnonf*  ] 
•  iving  (ratuin  ct  Kalsmaioo  Ho- 
•lUgr  Cutttn — also  aiultj  cutlcx* 
>-«ad  tMj  farm—  l>>ai>. 


Galloway's  Tractor  Offer! 


Get  Galloway's  Patriotic  Price  ProDOsition 

SrZ-.-!  Vaii  Riiif  Don't  think  of  investmg  in  any  tractor  of  any  kind  una 
Before  TOU  DUy  yo^  get  Calloway's  proposition  and  learn  what,  direct  ^ 

^"ffirr1t?Sh°?^ta?l^"u1.K%°isriia^nJ^^^^^ 
KSTof  4  H  P  by  ac^^  d5mImomete  te^.  20  H..  kon  belt  four  finder,  water  cooled,  long 
I"r7ke  modem  motorf  transmission  and  motor  a  unit.  Actual  test  requu-es  only  13.3*  of  motor-, 
^wer'to  propel  Itself  .delivers  at  the  drawbar  86.7%  of  motor  s  efficiency 
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Pemtsj^Wwatiti:  Fasnmt 


fl  h^stern  Ekctric  % 

Countrij  Home  Light  Plant 


EMikukttK 


HOEUfO  7H£   OAJtDEN 


Brighten  up  jrour  place  with 
Electricity.  Now  is  the  tirr^e  to 
plan  for  better  lights  for  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  It  will  mean  not 
only  safe  and  reliable  lights,  but 
a  steady  source  of  power  that 
will  pump  vrater,  turn  the  cream 
separator,  w^ash  and  iron  the 
clothes,  and  save  your  wife  all 
the  drudgery  of  housework. 

Electric  light  is  so  easy  to  have 
when  yovL  can   make    it   the 
AVestem  Electric  way  i    There's 
jiist  tile  graierator  and  storage 
t>attery  in  the  plant,  and  you  run 
it  from  your  gas  engine.  Nothing  compli- 
cated.    As  easy  to  take  care  of  as  the 
^Vestem  Electric  farm  telephone   you 
have  in  your  home.     There's  40  years 
of  electrical  e^erience  back  of  both  of 
Lhem — that's  the  reason. 

There  is  a  Western  EUectric  plant  exactly- 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  there  are  'Western 
Electric  lamps,  and  motors,  and  pumps,  and 
cream  separators,  and  irons,  and  washing  n?a- 
chines,  and  numerous  other  appliances — all  built 
expressly  for  use  >vith  Western  Electric  plante. 
Learn  about  them  and  hov*^  easily  you  can  get 
electricity  on  your  place. 


Runnint  -waturdo-wnatairm 
and  ap»taira,  with  an  aiec* 
triemUjr  drir^n  pump. 


Jumt  mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
"Brightening  Up  thm  Farm  " 


'"^.   I 


Thm  constant  apred  of  the 
electric  motor  trtoana  b»t' 
ter  aeparation  of  the  cream, 

ELECTRIC   CONTPANY 

INCORPORATED 

llth  and  York  St*..  PiuUdelphia.  Pa. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
6th  and  Cary  St>.,  Richmond,  Va. 

I 

Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet,  No.  PAF-7 
Brightening  Up  the  Farm." 


WESTERN 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY ; 


I  Name 


P.  O.  Addraas. 
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BAGS 

Empiy  Bags  Boughf 

HIGHEST    PRICES    PAID 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE   LIST 

Will  Furnish  Reference 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT'S   SONS, 
1  04  Callowhili  Street,  Phila. 


A  Man's  First  Dntf 

in  'o  provide  for  the  welfare  of  hii  family. 
Liii  iosuraacj  is  the  only  abeolutnly  Mkfe 
way  of  accoinphshing  this.  In  particular 
where  there  idiadebtcdneiw  oatbofariu,  the 
heai  of  the  fauiily  cannot  afford  to  jc'ipar- 
diBe  hi*  family's  intpregtsby  f  jillngtoc  irry 
at  leaat  enough  in.--uriinci>  to  p:iy  ofT  th  • 
lUiitttiiutB  at  bid  deatli  and  the  premiuiii  fur 
i'jrryin«  thia  iDsuriiiice  i'liinild  rinlitfully  I)  • 
charged  among  the  operating  expanse*  of 
the  farm.  Tell  us  your  aiju  iind  we  will  ad- 
vise the  liest  form  of  policy  for  you. 

Fannara  aad  Tradees  Life  lasuraace  Companr 
T.  O.  Younc.  Pubs.,  Borne  Offloes,  Syracasa,  N.Y. 

We  tcnnt  relUMe  energetic /armci  at  loral  ajeitf. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality      Service     Satisfaction 

I  have  Ufrd  your  firtilir-T  on  all  cropi  for 
inanv  years  and  have  lad  iplendid  result;!. 
I  have  always  found  them  in  excellent 
drilling  condition. 

Yijurs  truly. 
(Signed)  WM.  ARMSTRONG. 
Member   of    the     Executive   Committae    of  the 
Pennsylvania   State    Crante. 

(Thin  trade  mark  mean.s  (juolity) 


A  H  k  jour 
dealer  for 
Rcarllns  Bone 
FerlllliPr. 


Write  for 
l>  ooklet  and 
!u  r  t  her  In- 
tormatlon. 


CORN  INSURANCE 


[The 


(«)Y 


HAY 

II     V.  D.  POWER  &  CO.  HI  W.U  SL 

Am  tlje    1; "   ^-■■ 
InKreater     —    ._ , .„. 

y     poae  u(  communicate  witb  Uiam. 

s^^^^^       HAY 

VHUlltUllirtiiiiu  iiiiliMtiiiniiiitiliiiilliiiiiMdiiiUiii.iuiiiiiu 


NvVtfft   II 

_  -     -^- lion  taa7    a 

New  ^ork;  If  you  have  hay  to  dto-    ^ 


best  aad  cfaeapeat  eem  (■«■> 
ance  yon  can  buy,  that  win  save 
every  «ar  of  your  corn  crop,  is  a 
Marshall  Iron  Corn  Crib.  Built 
of  heavy  rinc  Ralvanized  iron. 
Cost   no  more  thriii   eld  Btyls 
wooden  erttis.  Store  com  in  rat- 
proof,  fbeproof ,  weather-proof 


7i\utsfiaU£z£i)m  Ctib^- 


MTMtMr  ran  foMw 

Jtnt  send  a  postal  widi 
your  name  and  addren 
and  we'll  mail  yoa  this  tng 
fraeeataloafoidar.  Tells  liow 
Marihslls  cure  eom  bettsr.  A 
size  to  (It  every  farm.  Write 
tedey  for  roar  copy. 
IRON  CRI*  AND  •IM  OO. 
aaaita   W oaia 


There  are  three  impleiueuts  which  the 
amateur  will  find  indispensable  iu  work- 
ing his  garden.  For  the  large  areas,  a 
good  wheel  hoe*  or  land  cultivator  !•< 
invaluable  as  a  tim«  and  labor  saver. 
Another  excellent  device  is  the  seufflt' 
or  scalping  hoe,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Used  iu  conjunction  with  the 
wheel  hoe,  it  is  most  efficient  iu  cutting 
out  weeds;  and  in  small  plots  may  re- 
place the  hand  cultivator  entirely.  This 
implement  is  pushed  down  the  row 
ahead  of  the  operator.  The  blade  slid«3 
along  about  half  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  cutting  off  the  weeds 
and  breaking  up  the  crust.  The  .scuffle 
hoe  must  be  kept  sharp,  and  in  that 
condition  will  do  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  efficient  work  in  a  short  time. 


Anfuvt   4,   1917. 

crust  and  kills,  thv'  weeds.  Then  repeat 
the  whole  operation,  drawing  a  little 
fresh  earth  up  to  iiraleh  and  support 
the   pla^t. 

Always  try  to  get  the  we^ds  just  as 
the  seeds  sprout.  The  best  time  to. 
kill  a  weed  is  just  before  you  can  see 
it. — R,   L,   Seharring-Hausan. 


August   4,  1917. 


Tennspivania  Farmer 
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■wi:a:!c  links  in  the  fexht 
business 


RIPE 


second  hand.  Ljuve  stook  all 
sliea  furnUtaed  with  new  ttaieada 
A  couplings.  Prompt tfklpmenta. 

j.F,Qriirroi,  MiiMimsu  m*. 


FleMe  mentioQ   PennsylyaBis  Farmer  when  writing  to  adYertiaen 


IfUHWUIIWMMHMmNIU 


iiiMnuutiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiiuniutiiiniittiuiiniiiaiiiiuiiinninMnuiiMiiniiiiiiuiiHHwii'anMMiiiiiiiiiuNiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii 


LASY  WORK  WITH  SCUFFLE  HOE. 

Both  implements  Jo  a  large  amount 
of  work  formerly  done  with  the  com- 
mon hoe,  but  they  can  not  entirely  re- 
place it.  In  buying  a  hoe  for  the  gar- 
den, get  one  with  a  stout  liaudle  ainl 
a  small  or  medium  size  blade.  A  large 
bladed  hoe  is  useless  for  fine  work  in 
the  garden,  beside  being  hard  to  handle. 
Buy  a  file  with  the  hoe  and  keep 
it  .sharp.  A  new  hoe  is  usually 
already  ground  to  a  bevel  on  the 
under  surface,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Always  file  a  common  hoe,  or  a  scuflfle 
hoe,  on  the  side  nearest  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  hoe  will  cut  better 
.md  stay  in  the  ground  better.  Always 
kooji  the  hoe  clean  and  bright — it  will 
make  the  work  easier.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  use  a  drawiug  motion  than  a 
{■■hopping  motion  in  hoeiug.  First  hoe 
off  a  thin  surface  layer — this  breaks 
the    crust    and    kills    the    vounir    weeds 

a  O 

Then  ilraw  a  little  fresh  earth  up  around 
the  plants.  The  ground  should  not  look 
bare  and  scalped  after  hoeing,  but 
there  should  be  a  fine  mulch  of  earth 
left,  to  retain  moisture  and  support  the 
plant.  In  hoeing  such  crops  as  pota- 
toes, when  the  plants  are  far  enough 
apart,  each  plant  can  be  hoed  in  four 
strokes.  Place  the  hoe  in  back  of  the 
plant,  and  draw  it  around  and  in  front 
with  a  semi-circular  stroke.  Repeat 
on   the  other  side.     This  breaks   up   the 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
cost  of  living  by  merely  cutting  out  the 
middlemen.  Selling  direct  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  i^  splendid  in 
theory  but  optside  of  a  few  exceptional 
oases,  the  produces,  has  no  time  for  the 
large  am;)unt  cf  detail  work  that  "di- 
rect  selling''   requires. 

However,  we  have  gotten  away  froui 
the  small  fruit  grower.     How  is  he  go- 
ing to  market  his  fruit  at  a  profit  and 
gain    a    reputation    for    himself?      That 
question     has    been     answered    by    thx 
fruit  growers  in  the  west,  by  the  peach 
growers   in  the  south  and  to  a  certain 
extent    by    the    milk    prod-ucers    around 
the  large    cities  here  in   the   east.      Co- 
operation  is   the  answer,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  answer  for  the  small  gro^v- 
ers    who    have    more    fruit    than    their 
home  markets  will  consume.     Co-opera- 
tion is  needed  by  all  producers,  but   it 
is    especially   needed   by   the   little    feh 
low,   because   he   can   not   help   himself. 
It  is  hard  for  a  man  with  but  a  couple 
hundred    barrels    to    get    a    reputation 
for  his  fruit  on  a  big  market.     His  pro- 
duct is  soon  lost  iu  the  mass.     But  when 
he    sells    under    the    brand    name    of    a 
large  co-operative  association,  he  helps 
make   and   shares   in   the   reputation    of 
that    association.      You  say,   if   that    is 
all   there    is   to    it,   why   have   so    many 
co-operative  associations  failed  f     Prin- 
cipally    because    they    were     trying    to 
"take   the    moat    out   of   the    other    fel-  " 
low's    eye    before    they   had    taken    the 
beam  out  of  their  own." 

A  well-gradeil,  standard  package  is 
the  foundation  for  every  co-operative 
association  selling  fruit  of  any  kind, 
and  any  association  formed  without 
t!iat  idea,  iu  my  mind,  is  bound  to  fail. 
Unless  the  fruit  is  of  high  quality  ami 
well  graded,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
reputation,  and  unless  the  fruit  from 
each  orchard  is  jiacked  according  to 
the  same  standard,  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  the  growers  together  because  the 
better  growers  will  suffer  on  account 
of  the  inferior  fruit  shippetl  by  the 
poorer  growers. 

The  western  growers  found  that  good 
grading  and  packing  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  tlieir  own  success  and  to 
the  success  of  the  association.  In  fact, 
.so  important  was  it  that  they  could  not 
depend  upon  the  growers  to  do  it  them- 
selves, but  they  have  it  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  association*.  That 
is  plain  enough  to  show  ua  Pennsyl- 
vania growers  that  if  we  want  to  get 
a  r^utation  for  our  fruit  we  must  pay 
much  more  attention  to  our  grading 
and  pack  our  fruit  so  that  it  is  not  only 
high  in  quality  but  runs  uniform  in 
size  and  color. 

At  the  present  time,  our  grade  names 
and  definitions  are  in  a  state  of  evolu- 
tion, but  the  grade  name  and  the  grade 
definitions  seem  to  me  to  be  of  minor 
importance  compared  to  the  grading 
itself.  If  the  growers  will  grade  care- 
fully and  nniformly,  and  pack  honestly, 
T  think  there  will  he  little  difficulty 
about  grade  names.  The  barrel  is,  of 
course,  the  .standard  package  in  Penn- 
.sylvania  and  I  believe  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
The  box  does  not  seem  to  work  very 
well  and,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  is  no 
more  than  holding  its  own  in  this  state. 
This  is  not  r'ne  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not   have    fr,-.it    line   enough    to   pack    in 


Mr.  Wlieat  Grower- 


Plan  early  for  fall  saeding 
^-carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed—arrange for  fertilizer 
jBitf  good  meed  wheat 
nfthm  right  variety— BOW 

''Hoffman's 
Seed  Whear 

Grown  in  famoiiff  Lanca&- 
'ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness —  vitality  —  produc- 
■tiveness.  Is  reliable — means 
increased  yields  wherever 
'  taken  to  be  sown. 

^Eight  varietiem — emooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle,  garlic,  cheam,  amut. 
Shown  here  Is  the  Aead  of 
"Leap'e  Prolific"  variety— 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels  per 
acre. 
Seed  matt  pleat*  yoa.     Sold 

,  on  Money  Back  Plan.      Coata 
only  30c  to  $t  per  acre  to 

ichange  to  "Hoffman's  Seed." 

'Hoffman'sWheatBock" 

Describes  varieties  —  tells 
"How  to  Get  a  Crop  ofWheat" 
—offers  other  farm  seeds.  It  is 
tree — with  samples— if  you  tell 
where  you  saw  thia  offer. 
Write  for  it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  be 

LaoditTifle,  Laacaster  Ca.,  Pa. 


Mr.  Celery  Grower 


boxes,  but  simply  because  we  have  not 
been  carefnl  enough  in  our  paeking 
and  have  -not  established  a  reputation 
for  our  boxed  apples.  The  buyers  are 
afraid  to  touch  eastern  boxed  apples 
hecause,  in  the  past,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  depend  upon  them.  When  we 
remedy  this  one  thing,  I  believe  they 
will  sell  alongside  of  the  western  boxed 
fruit. 

For  good    growers,  not    too   far  away 
from    their    market,    and    for   men    who 
have    the    time,    there    seems    to    be    an 
opportunity      for     marketing     a     small 
amount  of  high  class  fruit  direct  to  the 
consumer.      For    this    purpose,  however, 
I  think  we  must   use  a  different'  pack- 
age.    The  barrel  is  too  large  for  a  con- 
sumer  who   has    poor   storage   facilities 
and  too  much  fruit  goes  to  waste.  The 
wooden  box,  on   the   other  hand,  is  too 
cold   and   allows  the  fruit   to   freeze   in 
transportation.     Here,  I  think  the  best 
jiackage  is  the  one  hundred  apple,  card- 
board   box.      In    this   package    the    ap- 
ples   are    not    bruised   in    shipping,    the 
cardboard  protects  them  from  heat  and 
cold,  while  the  quantity  is  not  so  large 
that  the  consumer  cannot  use  them  be- 
fore they  have  started  to  deteriorate  in 
quality    or    to    decay.      This    method    of 
marketing  demands  a  lot  of  work,  how- 
ever, and  is  difficult  to  carry  out   on  a 
large   scale. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  better 
grading  and  packing  with  the  same 
energy  that  we  have  used  in  production 
herptofore  and  I  think  our  marketing 
problems  will  sovle  themselves  to  a 
large  extent. 


QABDEN    QUESTIONS 


Increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  your  celery  and 
-;iM-  time,  labor  and  mouey  hy  using  the 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Sironi.  Stiff.  Odorless,  Tasteless.  Light  Weight.  Water- 
iir.  if  PajM-r.  Il  Is  tmiwrvlous  to  water  and  molntureanu 
psiieclilly  prepare!  tonfand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Sold  in  roll*  10  and  M  IncliCH  wide.  rt.nialnliiK  lOO  rim- 
ing fi'et.  Kosv  to  hinrtle  can  bt  used  our  ana  over 
uvaiH.    Requlre4  less  labor  than  board. 

Write  for  prices  and  sami)les  to 
THE  RUSSELIOIO  CO..  DtpL  P,  31  H.  2ml  $1..  Hiirliburi,  Pi 


$400  Down  Secures  Farm 
Horse,  Cow  and  Crops 

Productive  7.i  am- farm  well  looate<l  near  school  and 
neighbors  and  only  3  miles  to  detiot.  creamery  and  vii- 
huie  J-story  »-room  house,  bam.  maple  shade  and 
l.road  virwi.  35  fruit  trees  and  3(M)  suBar  maples  Aged 
(,wne-  furred  to  sell  Immediately,  makes  low  price  5.M)0 
:iiidilir.i'.vs  In  two  acres  oat.s,  one  acre  potatoes,  one 
acre  corn.  1-4  acre  l)eans.  a  lot  of  hay.  horse,  cow.  J""*- 
lug  machine,  plow. cultivator, wagon.  t)uegy;Pled.^lelgIl. 
harness,  etc.  $400  down  and  easy  U-tw.a.  Owner  csti- 
nx.ixca  wood  and  timber  marketed  will  pay  for  the  place. 
Kor  traveling  tnstnirtlons  to  go  and  see  It  see  page 4  oi 
our  Summer  taialog.    Just  out  and  filled  with  bargains 

lu  a  dozen  states     Copy  niallrd  free.  

e.  .\.   BTHCJl'T  K.\ltM    AGENCY,       , 
l>opt.  1T6J,    Land   Title    Building.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 


To  obtain  the  highest  price  for 
your  Hay  and  Straw  coualgn  to  US. 
We  specialize  in  Hay  and  Straw 
Write  us  for  informal  Ion  about  our 
market  Av/irtnav;  4ih  ^^^treet 
Natlon:il  Bank. and  HolK'rt Morris 
Trust  Coiiipauy. 

E.  H.  RISHEL  COMPAJCY.  Inc. 
429Drexol  Bld£..    PlUladelphla 


Scott's  Seed  Rye 

1  ree  from  weeds  and  Immntuiv   grains.    This  year,  if 
evir.  Il  pays  to  sow  nothing  but  the  tiest. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  «e  SONS  CO. 
'>44  Main   St., 


Marys  ville. 


Ohio. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 


•  mr  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  Is  the  most  earefiilly  se- 
l.i  ted  and  reeleaned,  99.70  |)er  cent  pure. 


paid.    Samples  free, 
tilloks  Seed  Farms, 


Smokeiown, 


I-^lgbt  pre- 
LancasterCo.,  Pa, 


"1.  I  planted  4  lime  bean  seeds  in 
each  hill  and  staked  them.  All  grew 
and  are  very  thrifty.  They  seem  in- 
clined to  wander  about.  Shall  I  trim 
them,  or  should  I  pull  out  some  of  the 
vines?  2.  I  planted  strawberry  plants 
in  April,  and  am  keeping  them  weeded. 
Should  the  runners  be  cut  off;  if  so, 
how  often,  and  when!  3.  I  purchased 
a  few  raspbefry  plants  in  April,  but 
only  two  lived.  Can  I  plant  more  in 
the  fall,  or  is  spring  the  only  time  to 
plant  thcmf"  —  Subscriber,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa. 

The  lima  beans  may  have  been  plant- 
ed too  close.  If  so,  it  might  be  best  to 
pull  up  a  part  of  them.  For  tlie  large 
varieties,  four  feet  each  way  is  not  too 
far  apart.  We  would  not  advise  trim- 
ming them.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  help  them  start  twining  about  the 
poles.  2.  It  is  best  to  keep  strawberry 
jilant  runners  pinched  off  until  the 
middle  of  August.  Then  allow  from 
four  to  six  to  grow,  in  as  many  direc- 
tions, set  a  plant  at  first  joint.  After 
that,  keep  them  from  spreading  fur- 
ther. 3.  Raspberry  plants  may  be  set 
late  ia  the  fall.  However,  most  grow- 
ers  prefer  spring  planting. 

The  story  you  ask  about,  The  Man 
v.ith  a  Hoe,  printerl  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  some  time  ago,  is  printed  in 
book  form.  Possibly  you  may  obtain  it 
from   one   of   the   large   book   stores. 


$1185 

F.  O.  B. 
FACTORY 


vtorizGlfdur  Farm 


"One  or  more  traetorm  on  every  farm  utill  help  toward  i»l^ 
tenaive  farming,  and  uiill  help  to  aoloe  the  labor  problem. 

— J.  Ogden  Armour  in  the  Saturday  Evenine  Poat. 

The  country  demands  that  your  farm — every  farm  in  the  land 
•^produce  a  maximum  yield. 

This  is  possible,  even  in  the  face  of  the  labor  shortage  thai 
confronts  you.    The  genius  of  Roilin  H.  White  has  made  it  so 
made  il  practical  for  you  to  motorize  your  farm.    For  he  has 
built  the  one  tractor  that  can  be  operated  profitably  on  ahnost 
every  farm. 

That  tractor  is  the  Cleveland,  h  is  the  first  practical  small 
unit  machme.     It  is  the  machine  for  which  you  have  been  waiting. 

The  Cleveland  crawls  on  its  own  tracks,  so  it  will  not  stick, 
mire  or  [>ack  the  soil. 

Possessing  600  square  inches  cf  traction  surface,  it  will  go 
anywhere — over  rough  and  smooth,  around  hill  and  over  dale, 
through  sand  and  over  wet  land.  And  work — one  Cleveland 
docs  more  actual  work  in  a  day  than  three  three-horse  teams 
and  three  men. 

In  proof :  a  Cleveland  will  puD'  two  f ourteen-inch  plows  and 
vrith  them  turn  up  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  of  the  finest,  straightest 
furrow  you  ever  saw.     And  with  minimum  fuel  expense. 

The  Qeveland  is  built  to  stand  work— hard  work.  It  is  built  of  best  mate- 
liaU.  under  the  supervision  of  Roilin  H.  White,  one  of  the  country's  fotonost 
track  designers.  The  gears  are  identical  with  those  used  in  finest  trucks.  They 
ate  enclosed  in  dirtproof,  dustproof  cases.  The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power 
of  it*  engine.     A  light  touch  on  its  steering  wheel  sends  it  in  ike  desired  direction. 

Developing  12  H.  P.  at  its  drawbar  and  20  H.  **.  at  its  pulley,  die 
Cleveland  liaaxir.ple  capacity  for  every  power  requirement  of  the  farm. 

Cleveland  Tractors  at;  in  actual  use  the  country  over.  They  are  increasing 
(aim  production  and  lowering  its  cost.  They  are  offsetting  the  existing  lack  of 
labor.    They  are  returning  their  owners  a  profit. 

You  need  a  Cleveland.  And  you  need  it  now.  Write  for  full  drtails  of 
construction  and  performance.  Let  ui  show  you  what  a  Clerdand  can  do  for 
you — the  range  of  its  usefulness  is  amazing. 

THE   CLEVELAND   TRACTOR   COMPANY,  ClaveUnd,    Ohio 


ALFALFA 


Seed.    Grown    In   Northwest 

4  stnUns.         Write    today 

for  booklet     "How  to  Grow 

Alfalfa.  ■        You'll    like     it. 

TIMOTHY  seed    cleanest    heavy -vigorous    3  trradea. 

SI-EI)  WHKAT    8  kinds    Samples   and    CaUlcjK    !■  rec. 

.\  li  HoiTman.Inc..BoxT.Landl.wine.LanrasterCo.,Pa. 


Scott's  Timothy   Seed 

liiuolliy  is  alK>ut  the  only  seed  that  Is  low  In  price  at 
present.  it  will  surely  pay  to  buy  early.  Send  for 
sMMiDles  now  O.  M.  SCOTT  *  SONS  CO., 

HI  Main  Street.  MAHVSVILLi;.    OHIO. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

insure  your  crop  by  sowing  our  Montana  r.rown  Seed, 
it  Is  grown  In  the  Yellow  Stone  Valh'y  In  Montana,  and 
Is  clean,  hardy  and  vlKar<«is.  Freight  prepaid.  HanipU>s 
lire.  Gllcks  Seed   Farms,  Smoketowii.    Pa. 


Late  Cabbage  Plants 


All  varieties  -»»  P»'  l^^- 
I. AVID  ROinVAY, 


Floe  large  plants. 

HARTLY.  DEL. 


m 


ELBASB  '  m( 
vcMiitta 
■aa  ws  w« 


«ntion    IP*iuiaylvanUi 
«W  |i^«M(JM>«.  Thsjr 
nt  them  tohnowthat 


Farmer  when! 
want  to  htww  I 
you  read  it  all.  | 


Destroy  the  weeds  before  they  des- 
troy the  profits. 

Don't  say  "can't"  for  you  never 
know  what  you  can  d»  ""^i^  >'<*"  *•■>'• 
Jii'Tt    try. 

In  most  instances  an  ounce  of  help 
will  produce  better  results  than  a  ton 
of   criticism, 

.V  good  motto  for  the  farmer  is  *'No 
weeds  on  this  farm  will  go  to  seed  this 
year. 

Work  is  the  greatest  of  benefactors. 
It  gives  us  everything  and  cures  many 
ills.      Worry    is   what   kills. 


ame_ 


The  CleveUnd  Tractor  Company 
Dept  AA  Cleveland,  Ohio       N 

Please  send  me  full  iniotmation  about  your 
Cleveland  Tractor.  Gty.. 


■Stale- 


t  "The  High  Cost  of  Handling"  Causes 
t  Much  of  "The  High  Cost  of  Living" 

X  USE  WARNER'S 

♦ 

i 


(Pure  "Cedar    Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 

IT  TAKES  LESS  LABOR 

Call  for  Mivery  NOW — the  railroads  will  be  everloaded  uHth  munititms 

and  crops  this  fall. 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   Wllm  n  ,  Dei .      Pfclla  ,  Pa..    N.  Y.  Clly. 
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Tdhes 

3500  Mile  Goaraatce 

Manufacturers  of  high- 
ffrada  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stocic  or  over- 
production for  spot  cash. 
These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  sold  as  biem* 
ished,  at  a  REDUCTION 
OF  40%.  ewaslM4 

Sla  PWi    l4kM    Titw 

2Rx3       J7.fiO  $8.25  $2.35 
SOx.S  7.70    8.60    2.30 

9.25    S.95 
9.95  n.io 
10.55  11.60 
11.50   12.95 
12.15   13.35 
14.75  16.60 
15.05  16.85 
15.75  17.20 
16.10  17.55 
17.00   18.60 
17.20    18.65 
21.65  23.65 
22.70   24.70 
23.05   25.15 
23.  U5  26.10 
24.90  27.25 
27.10  29.60 
26.40  28. S5 


32x:i 
:i()x3>a 

3lx:tJi 

32x3,1, 

34x31 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

35x4 

36x4 

34x4  S 

35x4 ', 

36x41, 

37x4 1, 

35x5 

36x5 

37x5 


2.75 
2.85 
2.90 
3.00 
3.55 
3.70 
3.80 
3.90 
4.00 
4.50 
4  30 
4.90 
5.00 
5.15 
5.35 
6.05 
6.65 
6.25 


Faj  AfUr  K»— <lfltff    Thoiuuida  of  nur  utls6i)<l  rus- 
•  jr^f»i_      ->.«..     J...  ">■"•"  "■•  petting  from   4000 

2  *  Dliteunt  fir  Cash  with  Ordar.  «<>  eooo  miie,  «»»!«-- 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Inspection.  When 
ordering  state  it  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  aredesli«d. 

ORDER  TODAY— prices  may  Jump.  Full  fa. 
formation  on  request     Address 

Philadelphia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

344  N.  Broad  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1000  Autos 
$150  to  $600 

We  specialize  In  nothlDB  but  hlgb- grade  used 
cars;  1917  and  1916  models.  If  you  want  an 
auto,  one  as  good  as  new  and  want  to  pay 
lltUe:  want  a  dependable  car.  one  that  will 
8' ve  satisfaction  and  service,  there  la  really 
only  one  place  to  get  It.  and  that  is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  Fall  Auto 
Catalog  No.  A.— Its  Free 

Full  of  auto  information,  prices  on  every  car 
we  have — whether  it  is  a  roadster,  limousine, 
tourln;  car,  truck  or  delivery  wagon.  Best 
of  all,  when  you  buy  from  us  you  save  at 
least  25  to  50  per  cent.  Should  you  desire. 
terms  can  be  arranired  to  suit  purchasers  on 
any  of  our  cars.  Pay  us  a  vist.open  evenings. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WOULDS    LARGEST   AUTO  DEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BAGS 

Why  not  get  full  value  for  empty 

bags.' 

One    of    our   customers     received 

$5  0    for    what    he    thought    was 

worth  $2  5.     Write  for  our  price 

list. 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT'S  SONS, 
1  04  Callowhill  Street,   Phila. 


SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPtASH  OILING  -  <ii  P"  - 


SYSTEM 


Oil  supply 

IIC»>;^MSHED 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS 


Constsnily  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  Wrth 
Oil.MakesltPumpIn 
The  lightest  Breeze 
AndPmrMiuMUNr 


ferrying    Half   the    Im« 


4.v«ry    f.alur.   (l««lr.bU   in  •  windmill  in  the 

AUTO-OILCD    AERMOTOR 

Gasoline   Engines  -  Pumps  —Tanks 

Water  Supply  Goods  -Steel  FrsTna  Saws 

V^TtAERMOTOR   CO.  2500   I2tm  St, OtiGASO 


RETAILERS'  35c   QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Boaster 

5  POUNDS  FOR  01    oe 

Bean    or      Ground  A  1  sibO 

DEMVERED   FREE   WITHIN   3M  MILES 
10  lbs.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

Saisfaction  Ouaranteea  or  Money  Rtfundea 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233  3S  WashlmtM  Sl.,N««Y«k 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEABS 


Kill  All  Flies!  r>»i::P° 

Placed   anvwhere    DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kllla 
•"  niea.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  coovenient.  and  cheap, 


ill  n't 


■Muwn.      Mad* 


of  matal  can't  aplll  or  Up 
orar:  will  not  .oil  ur  iivjan 
inrtnlnff.    (iuar.otaaa  af< 


factiT*.    Ask  for 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 

SoM  by  daatof,  or  «  Mot 

or  •xor^ao,  prepaid,  tl.OO. 

HAROU)  SOMCRS,  ISO  OelUlk  AvmM*.  mr—Uwm,  N.  V. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

UNRELIABLE  JIM 

Bp  A.  F,   Caldwell 


August  4,  1917. 

tt  would  be  useless  to  press  the  matter 
further. 

The  next  day  Jim   left  the  farm,  to 
go — he  kuew  not  where. 

"I    wish    you    were    going    to    stay, 

Jim;    I    dislike    to    see    you   go,"    said 

"And  so  you've  spent  the  rest  of  the    so  much  about  going,  if  it   wasn't   for    Mrs.  Amoa  slowly,  as  she  bade  the  boy 

little    money    your    father    left    you    on    her  and   the    children.     She   seems  like    goodby.      "It    isn't   any   of   my   doings 

that  food  thing!  "  and  Joel  Amos  nodded    — what    a    mother    would    be,    and    has        ' 

angrily    in    the    direction    of   the    wood-    never  been  cross  like  he  has." 
shed,   against    the    front    of   which    was        Jim    Colfax    had    come   to    the    Amos 
leaning    a    second-hand     bicycle.       "I    farm  eight  weeks  before.     It  was  with 
thought    when    you    brought    home    that    the  understanding  that  he'd  be  given  a 
old    rifle    that    Cy    Wardwell    wheedled    two  months'  trial,  and  if,  at  the  end  of 


— your  leaving. ' ' 

"He  did  more  than  I  realized,"  con- 
fessed the  farmer  that  night,  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  about  doing  his  chores 
alone.  "I  almost  wish — no;  its  a 
ond    riddance.     I   can't   have  any   one 


..«.        luai,       v^^,          II  aiu<r><:;it       <rv  >ii;i:;uii2u       i,  ii  u    lliuuius        I  ritti,    UUU    11,    ai     1116     CUQ    01  J^OIXI      riUliaOCe.          1      Can     T      OBVO      i 

you  into  buying,  that  you'd  spent   the    that    time,    he   proved    satisfactory,    he  that's  unreliable  around  me!" 

last  money  you  were  going  to  on  such    would  be  retained  for  the  year.  He  was  The  next  morning  the  smoke  was  so 

kind  of  trumpery."                                         to  have  his  board  and  clothes,  and  the  thick  that  one  could  hardly  see  to  the 

■"But    this — a    bicycle — will    be    use-    simple  necessities  that  a  boy  might  re-  barj). 
ful,"  pleaded   Jim,  changing   the    milk    quire.  "Is  there  any  need  of  my  going  to 
pails  he  carried  from  one  hand  to   the        But   the  work  had  been  hard  on  the  May ville,  Joel  f"  asked  his  wife  anxious- 
other.    "Besides— I    got    it    at    a    bar-    forest    farm,   far   from   neighbors;    and  ly,  before  breakfast.     "I  never  saw  it 
8^^^°^"                                                                'Toel  Amos   had  constantly   found   fault  so    smoky    before.      Suppose    anything 

"Bargain   nonsense!"   exclaimed  the    with  the  amount  of  work  that  the  boy  should    happen— and    the    children    left 

man,    irritably.     "Whatever    the   price    was  able  to  do.  here  alone!" 

was  that  you  gave  for  it— 'twas  twice        "You  mustn't  think,  Joel,"  caution-  "There's  nothing  going  to  happen," 

what   the   thing  was  worth!      If  a  boy    ed   Mrs.   Amos,  taking   the   boy's  part,  returned  her  husband,  assuringly.  "You 

has  a  few  cents  nowadays — and  they're    "that  one  no  older  than  he   is  can  do  will  have  to  go;  its  necessary  that  both 

all  just  alike--they  burn  in  his  fingers    a  man's  work;  it  isn't  to  be  expected."  of  our  names  be  affixed  to  the  deed.** 

until  he  spends  them  on  something— it        a^^^  ^0  can  do  more  than  he  does,"  ^^m  ^as  at  Newton  Corners,  five  miles 

makes  no  diflference  on  what."                   insisted  her  husband,  doggedly.  "Why,  from  the  Amos  farm,  that  Saturday  af- 

^"*      "                                                        he    doesn't    earn    the   food    he    eats,  *to  ternoon,  when  word  came  that  the  for- 

the      money's    g^y    nothing    of    his    clothes    and    that  ^*t    fi'"<"s    were    only    a    short    distance 


'No      use      talking; 


spent,"  was  the  hurried  interruption 
"  'Tis  time  now  to  get  to  the  milking. 
'Twill  be  dark  before  you  finish — un- 
less you  get  at  it! " 

"Have    I    got    to    milk    them    allf" 


—  wt 

inquired  Jim,  tired  with  a  day's  work.  ,     ,  ^s       ^i     ,.^xi  .•     «    T 

;,„  X   X   ,     «Tv    f     .     J     -x  he 's  spending  the  little  money  his  fath 

^'Have  vou  got  to?     Who's  to  do  it  ->  L    .-        .  ,     ,.  , 

.-  ,      ,.?,,        ,    T     1    *  X  ^^    '^"    °*™ — in    m*''e    foolishness.      A 

— if  you- don't!"  and  Joel  Amos  turn-  .  -  ^u  ^  j- 

,  i        ^^     :.    ^      XI  :..  »  '^y  of  that  disposition  never  11  amount 

ed  away   to  attend   to   the   mending  of  .  ...         .,   .      „  .     .  . 

.,  ,       J,        .       .,  „  ,.  to  anything;  it  isn't  in  him." 

the    pump     handle,    in    the     well-house        ..^         v     ,j    .^    ,  ,  .    .. 

.,  ,  "You  shouldn't  demand  too  much," 

across  the  road.  i.     -^   ui         ,it-     .  ,, 

■r,         •  i  1        T-  I     I     I  *  chantably.     "Jim's  not   as   old   as   we 

By    mistake,  Jim    overlooked    one    of  ,i        ^  ^,        . 

.,  .,..„.         ^,  ,  are,      and  Mrs.  Amos,  m  opposition  to 

the  cows  in  his  milking;   the  only  way  .        .      .      j,         .    .  .,,   .     ,    ,  .  , 

,  „  „     I,  .   .      .   *        ^v   ^  u  ^"   husband's   opinion,  still   had   faith 

he  could  account  for  it  was  that  he  was  •      ^,      ,  ^,J^  .,    ,     , 

in  the  boy.     "One   couldn't  be  better 


sort  of  thing."  away.      And    a    strong    east    wind    was 

"But  he's  new  to  the  work;  he  will    blowing, 
in  time."  "Any  one  here  to  warn  Joel  Amosf" 

"I    don't   want    help    in    time    —    I 
want    it    now!       Then    another     thing, 


too  tired  "to  see".  He  was  just  set- 
ting tho  last  can  away  in  the  creamery 
when  his  employer  came  in. 

"That's  not  all  the  milk  you  got 
tonight,  is  it?"  pointing  to  the  partly 
filled  cans. 

Yes,    sir,"    replied    Jim,    lifting    a 


to  the  children.     For  my  part,  I  don 't 

know   what  I'll  do    without  him." 

Jim    had    learned    to    ride    a    bicycle 

long  before  he  went  to   work   for  Joel 

Amos,   and    during    the    few    days   that 

remained    before    Friday    be    spent    his 

leisure  time  at  the  noon  hour  and  after 

iirrx,  1  »x      -11    J,  ^r^        :.        the  chores  wcrc  douc,  givlntj  clght-year- 
"Then  you  haven't  milked  them  dry      ,..-       ,.  ^    ^     ,     ,        , 
*},„*'     all'"                                                           Dorothy   and   Joel,  Jr.,   four  years 

"But  I  have — all  they  would  give," 
replied  Jim,  honestly. 


i  I 


heavy  cake  of  ice  into  the  tank. 


younger,   rides  on   the  new  bicycle. 

"We'll  miss  you  awfully — when  you 
go,"  declared  Dorothy,  greatly  troubl- 
ed at  the  thought  of  Jim's  leaving. 
"€an't  you— stay!" 


"No;    not    after   Friday.      But    we'll 
have  a  good  time  until  then,"  with  an 


"Come   to   the  barn   and   we'll  see," 

and  the  older  man  started  quickly  down 

the  path.     Jim  followed  silently. 

"You   call  that  milkinij  them  dry?" 

.     J    T     1     »  ,  ■        ...         nave  a  gooa  time  unt 

inquired   Joel    Amos,    reachintr   the   last      _    .  , 

...  J       -    .,       ,.  .,^,       effort  at  cheerfu  ness 

cow    at    the    end    of    the    line.      "She 

wasn't    even     touched,"    and    his    lips 

twitched   angrily. 

"I — I  must  have  overlooked  that 
one,"  confessed  .lini,  slowly.  ^'But 
I  didn't  do  it  intentionally;  indeed,  I 
did  not!" 

"Yon  think  I'll  believe  that!"  and 
the    man    reached    for    the    empty    pail 


Jim  was  carrying,  "You  did  it  pur- 
posely— because  you  had  to  do  the  milk- 
injj  tonight.  Its  just  like  you — shift- 
less and  unreliable  unless  some  one  is 
at    your    heels    constantly.      I    suppose 


"I — I  think  papa's  mean!"  exclaim- 
ed Joel,  Jr.,  "to  send  you  off  now." 

"Hush,  Joel;  you  shouldn't  say 
that,"  corrected  Jim.  "You  must  nev- 
er say  things  of  that  kind  about  your 
father." 

"But  he — he  isn't  nice — to  you," 
persisted   the   little    fellow,   stoutly. 

All  that  week  the  atmosphere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Amos  farm  was  fill 


was  hurriedly  asked. 
"I  can,"     It  was  Jim  who  spoke. 
"But   jou  can't  walk  it — ^you  have- 
n't   time." 
"I  have  my  bicycle!" 
Jim  was   not    half   way   to   the  farm 
before  the  smoke  was  almost  blinding, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  could  already 
feel  the  heat  from  the  burning  timber. 
"Their  folks  are  away,"  he  thought. 
"I — I  wonder  if  I'll  be  in  time — to  save 
— them,"  and  Jim  was  thinking  of  the 
children. 

The  road  was  rough  and  rocky,  but 
the  boy  was  strong  and  he  was  a  good 
rider.  Closer  and  closer  the  flames  were 
creeping.  Jim  could  now  see  the  fire, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  him,  darting  high 
among  the  trees,  like  the  tongues  of  so 
manj'  angry  serpents, 

"I  hope— I'll  be — in  time,"  ana  he 
exerted  all  the  strength  he  possessed. 

He  was  unable  to  see  the  house  %s 
he  approached  it,  owing  to  the  cloud 
of  smoke  that  enveloped  the  farm 
buildings.  But  he  knew  it  was  just 
ahead,  for  he  had  reached  the  bars 
leading  into  the  pasture. 

"Dorothy— Joel!"  he  called.  "Are 
you — there?" 

Amid  the  roar  he  heard  a  voice;  it 
was  almost  inaudible.  He  knew  it  was 
Dorothy. 

"Hurry,  children!"  he  cried,  "I 
must  take  you  on  my  bicycle — quick." 

Dorothy  clung  on  behind,  as  he  had 
taught  her  to  ride,  while  Jim  held  little 
Joel   on   the  handle-bars. 


J       •*.           ,          ...                ,  "Now  hang  on  for  dear  life!  We've 

ed   with  smoke,   which   grew   denser  as  .  ^           -     ,, ,, 

,.       ,                   ',                "  got  to  go  fast!    ' 

the  days  went  bv.  _^     *  ,     ,    . 

•  They    had    hardly    reached    the    bars 

..t     vvu.     ...v.:,    i„..«ia..,iy,      i    suppose        *   I  HI  afraid  the  forests  are  afire  to  again,  before    a    sheet    of  flame   spread 

you  wanted  to  get  thru  in  order  to  ride    the   east   of  us,"  suggested   Mr,   Amos,  from  the  barn  to  the  house    destroving 

that   bicycle   of  yours."                                  on    Thursday    evening.      "But    I    don't  evervthing     before    it,       Jim    held*  his 

Jim   made   no   reply.                                      imagine,"    as    he    noticed    the    anxious  breath-it  seemed  to  the  boy— until  he 

"Very    well,    your    trial    time    is    up    expression    on    his    wife's    face,   "that  erossed  the  bridge  over  the   river,  two 

Friday,  and  you  may  ride  the  machine    we're    in    the    least    danger.      The    fire  miles  from  the  Amos  farm 

for  the   rest   of  the   summer— for  all  T    niay  be  miles  away."  "There— we're  safe!"  and  he  tumbl- 

care.     I'll  put   up  with   you   only  until        "Don't     you     think,"     asked     Mrs.  ed    from    his    wheel,    and    lav    on    the 

then— then  you   may  go."                               Amos,    "that    you'd    better    keep    Jim  ground,  completely  exhausted,' begrimed 

But  I  really—"                                        here  until  after  we  get  back  from  May-  with  sweat  and  smoke. 

"I    mean    what    I    say,"    and    Joel    ville,  on  Saturday?"  "Jim! "  It  was  .loel  Amos  who  stood 

Amos  turned  to  his  milking.     Then  af-        "No;  he's  no  good.     The  quicker  we  holding  the  boy's  hand  in  his  two  trem- 

ter  a  moment,  "Friday,  you  leave  here;    get  rid  of  him  the  better."  bling    rn(R.      He    had    found    him    with 

do  you  understand?"  "But    the    children— I    dread    to 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  Jim  started  aimless-    away  on  Saturday  and  leave  them  here 
ly  from  the  barn.  alone,       Dorothy,    you    know,     is    only 

"I  didn't  know  that  I  hadn't  milked    eight." 
them  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly,        "They'll    get    along    all    right;    just 
as   he    went    toward    the   house.     "He   for  one  day — I  haven't  any  fear.  We'll 
hasn't    treated    me    fair— not    since    I   fee  back  long  before  night." 


came  here  to  work,  and  I  wouldn't  care       "I-.know,"  and  Mrs.  Amos  realized    me   more 


go  the  children,  at  Newton  Corners — safe. 
"I  don't  know  as  T  ought  to  ask  it; 
but  will  yoy  come  back  with  me  and 
help  start  the  farm  anew!" 

"If  I— I  may  be-" 

"My  boy?"  interrupted  Joel  Amos, 
huskily.     "Jim,    nothing    could   please 


Household 


THE    8UMMEB   WA8HINOS 


1    of   powdered   borsz.      This   I   slowly    aide  is  soiled,  turn  around  to  the  other,   ^lllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllH!: 


Tli0  Easiest  Ways 


%^M 


bring  to  a  boil  until  the  soap  dissolves,  using  the  same  tapes  to  tie.  These 
This  I  add  to  the  neceseary  amount  of  slips  are  easily  washed, 
water  in  the  tub  and  put  the  clothes  in  If  the  board  is  of  the  proper  higlrt 
to  soak.  In  this  way  the  soap,  which  ho  that  the  worker  will  not  have  to 
is  all  thru  the  water,  reaches  every  stand  stooped  while  ironing,  the  iron- 
part  of  the  soiled  garment  better  than  ing  will  he  easier.  To  clean  the  irons 
if    rubbed    on.      In    the    morning    it    is    rub   them  with   salt,  wax   or   sandpaper 

surprising    how    much    less    rubbing    is    as  each  is  taken  from  the  stove.  Gaso- 

Without  a  Washing  Machine. — ^I  have    required    than    when    they    are    simply    liuc  and  electric  irons  do  n^t  get  black. 

found  the  following  way  the  easiest  on    rubbed  with  the  soap  bar,     I  find,  too,        Much    {imo   i.s  saved    if  some   of   tlic 

the    washer    and    most    sure    to    make    that    less   soap    is    used    this   way    than    i-onin-  can  be  done  the  same  d.iy  it  i? 

white,   sweet    smelling    clothes:    Either    virhen  the  bar  is  rubbed  on  each  piece    washed,  as  everything  irons  easii.- tlien. 

the  night  before  or  a  few  hours  before    ag  ^  ig  washed.     Of  course  it  i^  neecs-    c.,n:3  -  '  '."..3  pli?eas  need  no  dau;:>er.ing, 

washing  wet  all  the  clothes  well  with    gary  sometimes  to  use  the  bar,  too,  but    and  can  be  folded  and  ironed  wif.i  lit- 

warm   water.     Cold   or   hot   water   will    there  will  bo  a  splendid   suds   without,    tie   e...i:t.     Dish    towels,  stockhi-s   and 

set    stains    and    make    it   harder    to    re-    All   the   small,  otherwise   unused,  pieces    ^jd   doths    need    not    be    ironed     as    it 

move  the  dirt,  while  warm  water  loos-    ©f  hand  and  toilet  soap  may  be  utilized    takes    time    and   wastes    the    mergv    of 

ens.     Soap  each  piece  well  wit\  a  good    in    this   manner.  the  ircner.     If  the  clothes  pre  hft  un- 

soap,  roll  quite  tightly,  pack  closely  in        j  ^y^^J^  p^^  ^^le  clothes  into  cold  wa-    til  the  next  day,  allow  an  h.ur  at  Irast 

a    tuib.      When    all    have    been    soaped,    ^g,^   ^^^^    ^^g    ^j^^g    tablespoon   of    am-    for  them  to  lie  spiinklcd  and  rolled  up. 

pour  enough  warm  water  over  them  to    j^pnia  and  one  of  borax,  or  some  good    Linens  need  a  little  more  time   Ij   lie. 

cover.  soap  powder,  and  let  them  slowly  come    and  should  always  be  ironed  quite  wet. 

When  ready  to  rub  them  I  have  ready    to  a  boil.     But  I  do  not  boil  them,  for        The    hinis    of   sheets    may    reriire    a 

a    boiler    of    cold    water   into    which    I    this   yellows    them.     The    slow   heating    little   pren-ing,  but  if   carerully   tolJed 

have   thrown   shavings   of  broken  soap 

and  a  tablespoon  of  borax.     I  let  the 

clothes  come  to  a  boil  in  this,  removing 

them  to  clear  rinse  water  and  refilling 

the   boiler  with   fresh   water   for   each 

set  of  clothes.     The  borax  whitens  and 

disinfects.     Several  waters  are  used  to 

rinse  the  clothen,  until  that  poured  off 

is   clear,  and   then   I  put   them   thru  a 

blue  water,  wring  out,  starch  and  hang 

up. 

The  colored  pieces  can  not  stand  so 

much   soaking,   but   if  left    soaped   and 

rolled   up  for  15  minutes,  they  will  be 

much  easier  to  wash  than  if  just  pushed 

into  the  water  and  left  to  soak. 

I  find  that  men's  stockings  are  much 

more   easily  cleaned  if  a  stiff  brush  is 

used   on    the   toes  and  heels   than   if  I 

depend    entirely    upon    rubbing.    Men's 

overalls  may  also  be  scrubbed  with  the 

brush. 

Blankets    are    heavy   to    handle,   but 

if  one  uses  this  method  it  will  bo  easier: 

Soak  a  blanket  in  a  tub  of  warm  soapy 

water    for    half   an    hour,  then    rub    on 

the  board  all  around  the  edges  (where 

most  of  the  soil  is),  then  push  the  gobds 

up  and   down   in'  the  soapy   water.     A 


I  Of  Course,  | 

I  You  Make  | 

i  Good  Bread  i 

I  I 

E           And  yet,  we  have  no  E 

E       doubt     you'll    make  E 

E       better  bread  when  you  S 


s       use 
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S'JPfRHT^TEO  MR  6  CAS   CHAMBtP 
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-^''^^'POU5HEO''FRICTIONLE$5iBASi 


INTERNAL  VIEW  OF  A  GOOD  TYPE  OF  GASOLINE  FLATIRON. 


PENNSYLVAKIA  TAXMEE  PATTERNS 


hand  suction  funnel  helps  wonderfully,    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^.^    .^    j^^^    .^^    ^^^^^    ^^,^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    y^^^    ^^^^    ^ju 

and   does  not   cost   much.     The   rinsing    ^^^  rubbing,  and  bleaches  the  garment,    answer    without    ironing.-Mrs.    E.    P. 

water    should    be    warm    and    slightly    Then  thorolv  rinsed  and  blued,  starched    Loomis,   Delaware   Co.,  Pa. 

soapy,  and  there  should  be   several  to 

remove  all  tho  dirty  water.     Hang  out 

carefully    so    that    the    hems    will    be 

straight,    then    the    blanket     will    not 

dry  crooked.     A  clear,  sunny  day  should 

always  be  chosen.   . 

Hanging  Carefully  Saves  Ironing 
Work, — If  stockings  are  hung  out  care- 
fully, pulling  the  feet  and  legs  straight, 
they  will  be  smooth  when  dry  and  re- 
quire no  ironing.  Sheets  and  towels 
should    be    hung    straight,    and    folde-l 


where  necessary  and  hung  out  carefully, 
the  washing  is  a  joy  instead  of  a 
failure. 

Iroaiaj 

If  two  ironing  board  slips  are  made 
somewhat  like  a  pillow  case,  of  un- 
bleached muslin,  it  will  be  easier  to 
put  clean  cloths  on  your  board.  Sew 
long  tapes,  two  to  a  side,  along  the 
seams  and  when  on  the  board  tie  under- 
neath  to    prevent    slipping.      When    one 


Be  sure  \o  give  the  figures  aiiJ  ifttvis  of 
each  patttrii  exactly  a.s  priiitt-J  ut  thf  ln-giii 
a'lng  of  ea»  li  description.  Wo  will  not  l.e  rv- 
6I>onsiiile  for  correct  tilliiiir  of  \our  orJpr.-. 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  givt'  liust  measure 
when  ordt-riii;:  waist  psttorns,  w;iist  incisure 
for  .'ikirt.  .iiid  a«e  for  rliildren's  patterns. 
Addre'"*  Penn.syivania  Farmer.  261-63  kJouth 
Thi.d    Strut.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

1840. — Boys'  Suit. — Checked  suiting 
is  here  shown  with  belt  and  collar  of 
white    corduroy.      Thf    pocket    sections 


when  taken  down    then  thev,  too,  will    •imniniii niiiinii immiiimiiiMiiiiiimimimt iiiMiiiiiiii;iir:i  J    may  be  onntted,  and  the  belt  stayed  by 

*  '  ^  1    straps    .'it    the    underarm    seams.       The 

SELF-HEATING     FLATIEONS      ' 


need  no  ironing.     Sheets  should  always  | 

be  hung  by  the  hems — the  two  together  | 

keeping    them    from    tearing    in    windy  | 

weather.     Never  jerk  clothes  from  tho  | 

line    when   frozen — it    will    mean    many  | 

moments  of  mending  later.  | 

A   dust    of   flour  on   the   hands   after  | 

drying  or  a  pair  of  white  cotton  gloves  | 

will    help   to    keep    them    from    getting  | 

chapped  in  cold  weather  when  hanging  | 

out  elothes.  i 

Any     money    spent     in    buying    such  | 

articles  as  are  on  the  market  to  facili-  | 

tate  this  labor  will  bo  well  spent.  Gaso-  | 

line    irons    will    save    much    time    and  | 

strength   in  running  back  and   forth   to  | 

A   washing   machine   which  | 


Tell  Your  Experience 


I  trouser«5  are  cut  with  .straiglit  lower 
I  edge,  and  have  a  good,  ci>mfort:ii)l(' 
I    pocket  at  the  side.    The  pattern  is  good 


Do  vou  use  one  of  any  kind! 
What  kindf  What  fuel  heats  it? 
How  niucli  did  it  cost  you.'  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  oj)erate  it? 
How  long  will  it  work  on  one 
filling  f  Did  you  get  it  at  a  store 
or  of  a  traveling  agent  or  send 
for  it  thru  an  advertisement? 
Where  is  the  fuel  tank  attached.' 
Have  you  any  preference  for  its 
location »  How  did  you  first 
learn  al)oiit  it'  Have  anv  trouble 


mo 


Z077\ 


with     it.*       Know    personally 


the   stove. 

may  be  run  by  engine  is  invaluable,  and  |      any    accidents    with    self-heatmg 

set  tubs  with  hot  and  cold  running  wa-  | 

ter  make   this  hard    work    much    easier  | 

on    women.  | 

Using  Liquid  Soap.— I  find  it  a  great  | 

aid  in  washing,  for  it  saves  much  hard  | 

rubbing.     I   scrape  half  a  bar  of  good  | 

laundry    soap    into    a  gallon    of    water.  | 

and  add  2  tablespoons  of  ammonia  and  =„„,„.,„„.„„„„„„„„„„„„„, ii«iiinHifmir<imHiiiinimHimmi 


flatirons?  Does  the  flame  heat 
come  out  on  your  hand?  Is  it 
much  trotfljle  to  keep  it  in  good 
working  order,  and  how  do  you 
do  it?  We  want  your  experience 
on  this  implement  as  a  real  house 
helper.— The    Editor. 


^^    I  for  linen,  galatea,  gingham,  serge,  chev- 

1  iot,  corduroy  and  velvet.  It  is  cut  in  4 

I  sizes:   4,  5,  6  and  8  years,  and  requires 

I  3   yards    of    44-inch    material    for    a   o- 

I  year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 
I       2077.— Boys'  Rompers  with  Sleeve  in 

I  Kither  of  Two  Lengths.— This  suit  may 

I  be  finished  with  a  collar,  or  with  neck 

I  in   square  outline.     The  pattern   is  cul 

I  in  5   sizes:    2,   3,  4,  5   and   6  years.   It 

I  requires  21  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
Price,  JO  cents. 


1   a  4-vear  size. 

NBE  " 


FLOUR  i 


*TTie  Highest  Priced 
Flour  in  America  and 
Worth    all     h    Costs." 

Why?  Because 
there's  so  much  extra 
goodness  to  start  with! 
Better  color,  better 
texture,  better  flavor^ 
takes  up  more  mois- 
ture, goes  farther— it'« 
a  wonderfully  fine 
flour! 

Notice,  when  you 
use  it,  how  long  the 
bread  keeps  moist  and 
fresh. 


The     difference     In 
cost  is  really  less  than 

half  a  cent  a  pound, 

yet     that     half-cent 

buys  so    much    extra 

quality  and  nutrition! 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
King  Midas,  or  write 
us  direct  if  he  doesn't 
have  it. 

Shane  Bros  &  Wilson  Co 
PhiU,  Pa     Minneapolis,  IVIinn 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,   July    30,    1917. 

Receipts  «f  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  running  lieavy  at  this  time  and  in  a  wide 
range  of  varieties.  The  great  bulk  oi  green 
goods  is  arriving  from  nearby  points  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  iu  the  past 
the  ini-reasfd  volume  has  caused  prices  to 
drop  to  u  lower  level.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
condition  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  all 
uecessuries  for  commercial  gardening  are 
greatly  increased  and  the  price  received  by 
tlie  grower  eoutinues  on  the  low  level  of 
former  years.  To  i»opularize  the  greater  us- 
age of  such  vegetables  and  fruits  us  are  in 
uio»»  abundant  supply  on  the  markets  would 
be  an  admirable  bit  of  work  for  the  war 
emergency  committees  on  food  supply  in 
every    city. 

White  potatoes  from  New  Jersey  are  in 
heavy  supply  on  the  Philadelphia  market;  so 
much  heavier  that  the  price  is  down  to  55 
to  05  cents  per  % -bushel  for  first  grades,  and 
40  to  45  cents  on  second  iftrades.  Increasing 
supplies  are  expected  in  the  next. two  weeks 
and  in  all  probability  lower  prices  will  be 
secured.  The  crop  from  New  England  fol- 
low* the  Jersey  crop  and  growers  from  Conn- 
neoticut  north  are  looking  for  unprecedented 
crops  and  are  fearful  of  consequent  low 
price».  Thirty  to  forty  cars  of  Irish  Cob- 
Kiers  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
continue  to  arive  daily.  Sales  on  this  stock 
are  being  made  at  $2.75  to  |3  per  barrel 
foi  firsts  and  at  $1.50  to  $2  for  seconds. 
Much  of  that  which  is  large  enough  for  tirst 
grade  is  of  inferior  quality  and  is  selling  at 
$2  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Altho  we  would 
think  these  prices  should  attract  the  buyer 
the    demand    is   slow. 

Vegetables 

Fancy  Jersey  tomatoes  of  the  second  early 
varieties  are  in  good  demand  and  selling 
principallv  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  %  bushel 
basket.  The  final  lots  of  early  tomatoes 
are  variable  in  quality  and  the  movement  is 
draggy  at  40  to  6l)  cents  per  basket.  A 
Kreater  number  of  growers  are  packing  their 
lomatoes  in  bushel  crates  this  year,  due  to 
the  shortage  of  baskets  also  because  the 
pack  can  be  made  more  attractive.  Sales 
on  crate  tomatoes  are  from  GO  to  75  cents 
on  earlies  and  at  75  cents  to  $1.25  on  second 
earlv   varieties. 

Susar  corn  of  the  first  cutting  is  in  strong 
demand  at  60  to  75  cents  per  Jersey  (%- 
bushel)  basket.  Second  cutting  corn  is  in 
abundant  supply  and  dragging  on  the  mar- 
ket at  40  to  50  cents  per  basket.  The  sup- 
ply of  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  cabbage  far 
exceeds  the  demand  and  growers  are  re- 
ceiving scarcely  enough  for  their  shipments 
to  pay  for  transportation.  Near-by  Pennsyl- 
vania cabbage  is  selling  at  40  to  00  cents 
per  barrel  and  Jersey  cabbage  at  10  to  15 
cents  per    % -bushel   basket. 

Oreen  beans  are  in  fair  supply  and  fancy 
young  beans  are  sellinj?  with  good  demand 
at  40  to  60  cents  per  % -bushel  basket. 
Fancv  wax  beans,  clear  from  spots  and  rust, 
are  selling  at  50  to  65  cents  per  basket,  but 
much  of  the  stock  is  of  |)oorer  quality  and 
sells  at  30  to  40  cents  per  basket.  Lima 
beans  are  scarce  and  (rood  grades  are  selling 
at  $3  to  $4  per  bushel  hami)cr.  Poorer 
grades  of  limas  are  offered  at  $2  to  $2.50 
)»er  hamper.  Cucumbers  are  in  abunadnt  sup- 
jiiv  and  prices  now  stand  at  25  to  35  cents 
per  % -bushel  basket  and  the  raovenaent 
draSKV.  Small  size  picklers  are  selling  at 
.jO  to'  75  cents  per  basket.  Maryland  grow- 
ers continue  their  shipments  to  this  market 
and  their  stock  packed  in  bushel  hami>er«  is 
selling  at  25  to  35  cents  per  hamper.  Egg 
l)lants  are  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
is  holding  firm  at  80  cents  to  $1  per  ';«- 
bushel  basket.  Florida  cgi?  plants  are  re- 
ceiviuK  less  attention  with  the  maikei  being 
su)>i>lied  from  New  .fersey;  sales  are  from 
75   eents    to   $1.25    per   crate. 

Onions  are  in  moderate  sui>i'ly  from  Xew 
Jer.sev  but  the  movement  is  very  dull  and 
dra:,'gv.  Yellow  Danvers  from  nearby  sec- 
tions are  selling  at  50  to  60  cents  i>er  %• 
bushel.  Onions  from  tho  Eastern  Shore  are 
arriving  in  poor  condition  and  selling  at 
40  to  50  cents  per  bushel  hamj-er  for  yel- 
low varieties.  Texas  crate  onions  are  drag- 
f\ng  out  at  90  (  erts  to  $1.  The  more  plenti- 
ul  supply  of  .lersey  peppers  is  criMtina  an 
easier  market  and  sales  are  lar;:' :>  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  % -bushel  basket.  Florida 
peppers  are  selling  at  75  cents  to  $1  per 
crate.  Squash  are  dragRins  on  the  market 
at  10  to  15  cents  per  % -bushel  basket.  The 
supplv  of  lettuce  is  much  lighter  and  fancy 
near-bv    stock    sells    at   $1    to   $1.50    per    box. 

Btinch  beets  and  carrots  are  plentiful  but 
the  market  remains  steady  about  as  quoted 
last  week.  Beets  are  selling  at  $1.5u  to  $2 
per  hundred  Imnrhes  and  carrots  at  $1  to 
$2  per  hundred  bunches.  Nearby  radishes 
are  still  abundant  and  selling  at  50  eents 
to  $1  per  hundred  bunches.  Shipments  of 
earlv  sweet  potatoes  from  North  Carolina  are 
selling  at  $6  to  $7  i>er  barrel  for  firsts  and 
at  $2.50  to  $4  for  seconds. 
Fnittg 

.Xpples  are  selling  at  a  better  price  than 
:it  this  time  last  Season  and  prime,  well- 
uiatured,  hand-picked  stock  are  meetinc  with 
a  strong  demand.  The  market  on  fancy  eat_- 
ing  varieties  ranges  from  85  cents  to  $1.2.> 
per  % -bushel  basket.  More  coninion  vari- 
eties which  are  used  chiefly  for  cookine  pur- 
poses are  selling  at  40  to  65  cents  per  %- 
bushel  basket.  Fancy  hand-picked  varieties 
shipped  in  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  are 
sellinK  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel  hamper  and 
medium   grades  at   50  cents   to  $1. 

The  market  on  peaches  is  weaker  and  while 
the  supply  is  only  moderate,  it  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands.  Georgia  Elbertas  are 
showinir  fine  quality  and  are  selling  at  $3.7." 
to  $3  per  crate;  with  sflme  ]>oorer  grades 
selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  i)er  crate.  .V  quan- 
tity of  Belles  which  had  been  held  in  stor- 
age are  being  sold  and  those  in  be>t  condi 
tion  are  bringing  $2.50  to  $2.75  i.er  crate 
and  poorer,  overripe  stock  is  sellin?  as 
low  as  $1,50  to  $2  per  crate.  North  Caro- 
lina ElbeTtat  are  selling  at  $2.75  to  $3  per 
crate  and  Hiley  Belles  at  $2. 75  to  $3.25  per 
crate.  Oreensl*ro«  from  New  Jersey  are 
selling   at   80   cents   to   $1    per  crate. 

Cantektpe*  oontinue  to  meet  with  an 
active  demand  and  a  stronjr  market.  Cali- 
fornia standard  crates  are  selling  at  $3.25 
to  $3.50  and  flat  crates  at  $1  25  to  $1.,50. 
Arizona  aantelopes  are  keeping  dose  to 
California  stock  on  sales  prices.  Southern 
shipments  are  only  fair  in  quality  and  ran«t" 
in    Mies    froia    75    cents    to    $1  25    per    crate. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 

The    demand    for    watermelons    is    poor    and  Calves. — Total  for  the  week,   3,115;    pievi- 

the    market    is     heavily    stocked.       Numeroua  ous    week.    3,010^^ 

carlMa   are   beiar  reeaived  ia  bad   ord«r   and  Be»f  Cattle. — TUff  was   little  trading  and 

»eUing   for   less    than   freight.  the     marliet     for     cwWes     ruled     weak     under 

Poultry  fairly     liberal    offerings.       Other     kinds    sold 

The    market    on    live    poultry    is    firm    with  Slowlr    siul    sbowad    little    change, 

offerings    light.      Fowl    of    desirable    size    and  Steers. — Extras,    higher;     good     to     choice, 

quality  are  in  demand  at  22  to  24  cents  par  $12(n' 12.75;     fair     t«     good,     f  10.7^<i^ll.7J ; 

pound    and    fancy    spring    chiukeos    at    23    to  miik     cows,     $75(^120;     bolls,     $7.oOC<4».7p ; 

§6   cents.      Roosters   are   selling   at    16  to    18  cows,    fat,    per   lb.,    7%(3'9%c;    l&ir    per   \b., 

cents.      Live  ducks  of  good    quality    are   sell-  6V6(a7c;      ordinary,      per      lb.,      4%,(<ibVic; 

ing  at    17  to    19   cents.  bolognas,      2hi(fii%i:;      calves,      exceptional 

Fresh-killed,   dry-picked  fowl  are  in  lighter  lota,     $14.50(&.' 15 ;      good     to      choice,      fl'Sf;' 

receipt  and  meeting  with  good  demand.  Fowl  13.30;  medium,  $10(all.50;  common,  $7(«»; 

frwm  nearby   are  selling  at   23   to  25  V6    cents  Tennessee    and    southerns,    $8(0  12. 

per    pound,    according    to    size    and    quality.  Sheep     and    Lambs. — Offerings    were    only 

Light    weight    fowl    are    in    fair   request   at    21  moderate     and     the    market    ruled    steady    ou 

to    22    cents.       Nearby    ducks    are    selling    at  sheep    of    desirable    quality,    for    which    there 

20  to    23   cents    per   pouiid.  was   a   fair    demand.      Lambs,    however,    were 

Eggs  dull    and    weak   under    fairly    liberal    supplies. 

There    is    a    strong    demand    for    new    laid  Sheep.     —     Wethers,     extra.      $10®  10.50; 

eggs,     receipts     running    light.       The     market  choice,    $9.50(«10;    good.    ${i.5(i(i't,9 ;    medium, 

is    made    dull    by    the    quantities    of    unattrac-  $6.50@7.50;    common,    $3rn5.      Ewes,    heavy, 

live    stock    arriving.       Nearby    extras    sold    at  fat,    ♦8(rt;8.50.      Lambs. — Extias,   $15(<ilj.oO; 

36   cents    per   dozen;    nearby    current    receipts  fair    to    good,     $12. 50(rt  13.50 ;     common,     |10 

at  35  cents;  seconds  at  31V^    cents.  Southern  @12. 

eggs  are  selling  at  33   to  34   cents   per  dozen.  Hogs. — Offerings    were   only    moderate    and 

— Selmarad.  'he    market    ruled    steady    with    demand    fair. 

Best  western,   $15.75(i;(  16 ;   lights,   $14.50f«' 

YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET  15;    roughs.    $13rf/14. 

City    Dressed    Stock. — Trade   was   slow   and 

York,    Pa.,    July    30.    1917.  the  market  ruled   weak,    with   prices  of  lambs 

All  the  city   markets   were   largely  attended  Ic    lower, 

by    both    buyers    and    sellers    but    the    general  Steers,   16ia@19c;  heifers,   14fal7c:    cows, 

tone    was    decidedly    dull.      The    first    lots    of  12®  17c;      calves,     20  5/ 21c:     southerns     and 

real  nice  corn  and  tomatoes  were  offered   for  barayards.     14(rt  17c;    country     dressed,     Ise; 

the  first  time  this  season  but  the  demand  was  extras,    19c;    sheep,   21c;    extra.s,    -2c;    lamus, 

light.      Butter    is    scarce.      Eggs    are    not    as  24c;    extras,   25c:    hogs,    22c. 

plentiful   as   before.     A  good  grade  of  eating ■ — 

apples    sold    quite    well    at    8    to    10    cents    a  PITTSBURGH    LIVE    STOCK 

box,    but    baking  apples   were   mostly   of  i>oor  : 

quality     and    sold    as    low     as     5     cents     per  Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    July    30,    1917. 

%    peck.  Cattle. — The    supply    on    sale    Moaday    was 

Eggs. — 34@35e   per  doz.  150    loads    compared    with    the    same    number 

Butter. — Country,    38 & 40c    lb;     separator,  ^^g  week   before.  The  market  ruled  slow  and 

40(&45c  lb.   Milk,   8c  quart.  generally  lO&jloc  per  cwt.  lower,  while  some 

Poultry. — Hens,    19(a'20c   lb;   springers,    22  ^f  ,j,g  plainer  grades  sold  at  even  more  of  a 

@25c   lb.     Dressed.    75c@$1.50.  decline.      Heifers    in   liberal    supply    and  sold 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,   10(tj'18c    Vi-pk.  Let-  generally    15  W  25c    per    cwt.    lower.    Cows    in 

tuce,    oCwBc    a    head.    Cabbage,    2fe4c    head,  fjjf  supply,   bolognas  sold  lower,   while  medi- 

Beets,    3c    bih.    Radishes,   5c    bch.      Onions,    4  y^,    ^^^   choice    were    about   steady.    Bulls    in 

(«i5c     bch.    Lima     beans,     30 (a  35c     qt.    .Soup  liberal    supply    and    sold    easier.      Best    fresh 

beans,    35c   qt.      Celery,    5(fi»10c.   Tomatoes,    5  ^^^g  steady,  other  grades  slow.  With  receipts 

(a)  10c    bx;    20c    Vipk.    Peas^  15  (w  20c    hivk.  ^f   ^^q  i^ads  todav   the   market  was   fairly   ac- 

Beans,    10c    \i\>k.   Asparagua,    10c    bch.  Rhu-  jive    and  steady   on    choice   fat    and   desirable 

barb,    5c   b.h.    Turnips,    20(fi25c    »/4-pk.   Corn,  ij^ndv    steers.      Other    grades    slow. 

20(?i.30c    do/en.  q^^  to   choice    $12.25®  12.50 

Fruit.— Apples,    8(5r25c    »/4-pk.   Raspberries,    q^^     1300-'1400    lb 11.75®12.25 

blackcaps,     10(al2c    box;     reds,     8(a  lOc     pt.  Medium   to   good.    12001300   lb.    11.25(8)11.60 

Plums,   7(a>15c  !x.  Peaches,  5(§)20c  bx.  Canta-    tj^j^.      io50-11oO    lb        11.00(8)11.75 

loupes,     3@8c    each.     Watermelons,     25(«»40c  Fair 'to  medium.  1000-1100  lb.  .      9.50(§!10.25 

"«**•.   -,«-«..       «.,.     .    .00c  J-'air-    SOOl^JOO   lb 8.75@    9.10 

Retail   Grain   Market. — ^\  heat,   $2.25;   corn,    c<„^nion,    700-900   lb 7.00^    8.25 

f2.25;    oats,    *1.10;    rye,    $1.75;    bran,    $2.10  jj^ugh     half-fat.     1000-1300    lb.      9.00<ffil0.oO 

<:wt;    middlings,    $3    cwt.  Common  to  good   fat  oxen 7.50^    9.00 

Wholesale    Grain    Market.— Wheat,    $2.14;    Common  to  good  fat  bulls 7.00(3)    9.50 

corn,    $2;    oats,    93c;    rye,    $1.55;    bran,    $40    common  to  good  fat  cows 6.2i(a)   9.00 

ton;   middlings,  $j8   ton.  Heifers.    700-1100    lb l.OOCwlO.OO 

.r.^^.c^T.    ...n^^TT.....  Bologna    cows    5.25(«0    6.00 

LANCASTER    PBODUOE  Fresh  cows  and  springers    ...  .       $25(5)90 

~         ,   ,       -„      ,„,„  Calves. — Veal    calves    in    fair    supply.    Mar- 
Lancaster,    Pa..    July    30      1917.  jj^j    ^j^,^    ^^d     closed     50c    per    cwt.    lower. 
Butter  was  so  scarce  on   the  market   today  T^javs    receipts.    1,300    head.    Market    active 
that  the  entire  supply   was  cleaned  out  early  ^j  steadv 

in     the    day.       Eggs     were     i)lentiful     but     a    y^^,    ^.^ly[.^  $10.00010.45 

price    of     36r<'37     cents     a     dozen     prevailed      Reavv  and  thin  calves    5.00(2)    8.50 

There    were    more    i>otatoes    on    sale    than    at  Hogs.— The     supply     of     hogs     during    the 

any  other   t  me^  during    the    year,    the   largest  ^^  ^^  ,,g^  ,,^^„  ,4  j,t  .^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  demand 

ones   being  beld   for  $1.^0   per   bushel.      (,orn  ^^^^  ^^^^^^j  ,^,gj  j^pti^e  and  higher,  the  close 

was   more   abundant   and   prices  fell    material-  f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,,^4^^  4^^   p^,  ^wt.  above  Mon- 

^'n   ..             J    c-       .      D   *..                              <a  day's     close.       There     were     25     double-deck 

Butter    and    Eggs.- Butter,    creamer>-,    48c  ,    -^       f   ^         ^„    3^,^    j^j         Market    higher 

per    lb.    country.    4oc;    eggs,    fresh.    36(0) 37c.  ._    _„    „,dpa 

Live    and     Dressed    Poultry.    —    Chickens.  ?,^j*'J    ?Vt„T«a                                    tlfl-iOfa 

fl"'S^     7i'vV    II  50^1=  nfr^'ni^r'^^'do  ''oYd  HeaTy  ^^^r,  l  ]  '.  i ! : ! ! !  i !  ■.MtioU 

fV    ^«;    ''V'    *l-^0'^2    per    pair;. do..    o|d.    p^j^^'  medium   weights    16.50rd) 

"Vge?af:reV  and      Fruius.-Corn.      15(a25c    H^l'^TjJrV'''"    leoSl 

dozent     new     ..an.      10.,12c     hf . '  pk  :     llrna  Kd    pigs'''"  .  i!  i!  l  !  i!  i!  i  !  !    l5:2oll5.25 

':r^.   ,^l,  ulcVnc-JiV  b;^err  5e  btfich:  'c^Si-    Com  Jn^o  good  roughs J^.OOg  14.00 

flower.      15';r2nc     head;     eggplant.      10«12c;     "'1'^'*     a'   ,\i.il'  '  'ru ^r^'i"^*    .^i,lri 

sweet    potatoes,    3Uc    hf.    pk":'    potatoes,    $ir«  ^V?,  '''1*^,  ^v''"^{~hT    w.^h'^^'^^.f/lv  S 

1.50    per    bu.shel;    do..    13(,.  20c   hf.    4jk.;    car-  «nd   lanibs   has  been  light    With  a  fairly  good 

rots.    5c   bunch;    turnips.    5^«.10c    hf.    pk.;    to-  demand    the    market    "-"'^d    acve    and    price, 

matoes.    10c    bo.v ;    raspberries.    10 r^  12c    box;  *"?    "t''^^    ?'    7^1**   1*^  "'L/   *  1      ^       Ia 

blackberries.    10^»  I2r    box;    cantaloupes,    3©  ^^ '\h        >     double-deck     loads     of     sheep     and 

6c    each;     api'!*"^.     lOfT,  15c    hf.    pk.  'i""'''    ""««.v»    marke     was    fairly    active    and 

Countv     nutcherine.— Bacon,     sliced.     40c;  »'^'»d>'   «"   «'"'•'''•    *»"'''   '"'"'"'    *"*   »'«*   •"<* 

do.    whole,    aor;    dried    beef.     12c    per    V4,     lb;  baf*"'*'   s^fady-                               ik  \«in  o- /SMn  ^«^ 

ham,     sliced.     32c:     do.,     whole.    28c:     calves  P'""^  ^-'l'*"    <95   to   100  lb.) $10.2,-, ^10.50 

liver,    30c;    be-f    liver.    lOc:    veal,    boiling.    18    2^9^  n""««.d 9.2or.r  10.00 

r«20c;    do.,    steak.    30c:    do.    rib    roast,    22c;  P«!f  °"Y<i  «'«'''8  and  wethers   .      S.oorrf    9.00 

beef,  chuck  roast.   22T,24c:   do.,  round  steak,    ^u    s  and  common   .  .    ^nn?>,o«« 

25c;    do.,    sirloin.    2Sw30c:    do.,    porterhouse,  g"".*   to    choice    yearlings    ....    JOO^JS.OO 

20e:    lamb,    cl.oi...    35c:    do.,    leg     20c;    do.,    Spring    lambs    10.00@15.00 

shoulder,    socls.".-:    j.ork,    roast,    30c.  

Grain    Murkei — Milling    wheat.    $2  10    bu;  PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 

new     wheat.     $2.10:     corn,     ear,     $1.90;     rye,  

$1.70:      timothy     hay.     $18(?i  19     ton;     mixed  Philadelphia,    Pa..   July   30,    1917. 

nay,  $16^'(18:   wheat    straw,   $ll(fjl2  ton.  Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  204  tons 

of  hay  and   1   car  of  straw.     There  was  little 

NEW    YORK    PRODUCE  doing  as  usual  on   Saturday,    but  offerings  of 

.                            desirable    stock    were    light    and   values    were 

Xew  Yoik  City.  Ju'v  30.  191T.  well  maintained.  .„,  vr 
Butter  market  remains  firm,  and  cheese  ,  Timo  hy  hay.  No.  1  large  bales  $21;  No. 
•shows  little  change.  Egg  arrivals  are  light-  i-,^"^!"}}  ,''|'|f;  *21;  -No.  2  $ldfa^l9;  No.  3, 
or  but  demand  is  quiet.  Dressed  poultry  $l.-->-TOr«  16.50;  sample.  $11®  13  Clover- 
shows  little  change.  .'Several  shipments  not  iR''*^'^  ^ ''%T«  i'f,''A*,  ,'"=«  ^*^m  *F-:J  Ifi^'-li 
in    the    best    condition    due    to    hot    weather.  '>^-    l.,'J«-  l.^^-S"®!^-^^;   No,   2    do.,   $l-*.^0 

Offerings    of    potatoes    ..re    liberal    and    prices  '"l^'.f^     ^o*"/"'^^,^  oHn*^  v   'V'.  *   V"i 

lower  13. jO;   No.   2,   do.,    $12 ^f/  12.50;   No.    1   tangled 

H„tter.— Cre.imery.   extras,    (92  score),   per  ?■•"•». *\-''^  ^^-^'L',!^?;,;- ,^o'''v* "o''i^ '^2, "n^^'r; 

pound.     39>,c;     higher     score,     39M!'"40ii^c;  ^,  T^*""'  •'''"*•  V^?*^^'^  ^V,  f'-^^  ,*^o**'  li'^-^o^ 

thirds   to  firsts.   34>ir„39c;    state  dairv.  35rr^  ^"  ^^i/^?:  ,).  ^",?^    *'"*'    ^^^-^O®^^'    ^O.    2, 

40c;    ladles,    33r„36c.  do.,    $10t<  10..5(). 

Cheese.    —    Fresh    colored    specials.    22  ro)  ,    Bran.— Supplies    were    small    and    the    niar- 

2214c:     white,     21»4(«22c;     undergrades,     8  X^*  .'^■*'*    **™"^'i  "'"*'•  ^r':,*"    '*^*'\ '"^''"■ 

(fllfl4c  Quotations,     car    lots,     including    sacks: 

Eggs.    —    Fresh    gathered     extras.     ZA     (a/  Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton, 

39c;     extra    firsts.     36f«37c;     near-by    white,  |ti^,l'A"°»   '''■'"••    '°    ^"*^"'**-    "'^*'    ""   '*"*' 

fine  to  fancy,    45/V7  47c;   ordinary   to   good,    42  *   J!,^J*       m^     o     •oan/;^QQC.    xr>,.     o    „^u^^ 

(a^44c;    brovi^ns.    40f«.44c.  Com —No.    2.    $2.30(0)2.35;    No,    3    yellow. 

Dressed    Poultry— Philadelphia    and    Long  "<»™inal.                                   qa/kok,..     .♦o„^....i 

Island    broilers,    fancv.    3,5c   lb;   old    rooster.*  ,9»*»— No.    2     white.     94@95c;     standard, 

16ffl'17c;    squabs,    $ir„3.75    per   doz.      Spring  '*'''^«'    H^'?.?^'';, 

ducks,  per  lb.,  20^  22c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed.  Rye.— ^Nominal. 

22c.  

Vegetables    and    Greens. — Beans,    per    bas-  PITTSBURGH  HAY  AND  OBAIN  BIABKET 

ket    25(ff75c.     Beets,     per    bbl..     $1.25^(1.75  

Onions,   ptr   cratei    50c ft  $1.35.   Potatoes.   Jer-  Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    July    30,     1917. 

sey.     $1.50ro3.50    per    bbl.:     Jersey     sweets,  Hav. — Arrivals    of    hay    of    all    kinds    are 

$1.50(S~3     per    basket.       Carrots.    $2(rT'4    per  light,    still    they    are    apparently    sufficient    t<> 

bbl.:   lettuce.   25ft  60c  basket.   Corn,   per  100.  meet    the  demand.      No.    1    timothy,    $17.50(3) 

$lft3:    cucuni)ier.<.    40cft$1.50    basket:    pep-  1«;    No.  2   timothy,   $15^16;   No.   3   timothy, 

pers,    per    bbl.,    $l.50ft)2;    radishes,    $1    per  $13.50'^  14,50;     No.     1     light     mixed,     $15(ai 

bbl.:    tomatoes.    .Tersey.    .■)0cra$2    per   box.  15.50;   No.    1   clover  mixed,   $154l5.50;    No. 

Country    Dressed   Veals. — Choice,    20ft  21c;  2     clover     mixed,     $13(S!14;     No.     1     clover, 

prime,      19 r-.  ,20c:     fair     to     good.      18ft  19c:  $15.50 f'^  16;    No.    2    clover,    $13ftU4. 

coarse,  heavy,  15^  16c:  buttermilks.  12ft  14c.  Straw, — Straw  moving  off  slowly;    receipts 

sm'all;   demand    about    the    same.      No.    1   oat, 

PHILADELPHIA    LIVE    STOCK  $10  (a  10,25;    No.    2    oat,    $9.75(3)10;     No.    1 

wheat,     $10^10.25;     No.     2    wheat.     $9. 50(a) 

Philad<lphia,    Pa.,   .Tuly   30.    1917.  9.75:    No.    1   rye,    $10.75^11.25;    No.    2   rye, 

Receipts    for    week    ending    Saturday    even-  $9.75(3  10.25, 

\ni    .Fuly    27,     1917:  Ear  Corn. — Excellent  demand  for  ear  corn; 

Beef        Sheep  and     Hogs  not    mnch    arriving.      No.    2    vellow.    $2.29(3) 

Catt'e           Lambs  2.30;     No.      3     vellow,     $2.25(3  2.29;      No.     2 

Tot  i!    for    we.-k       ...'»-_M7           7.470           6,898  high  mixed,   $2.27(3!2.28 :    No. .3   mixed,    $2.25 

Previotn     wn*        ,.3,846           8,439           5,948  (3)2.26. 


August    i,   1917. 


i*HILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,   .luly   30,   1917. 

Butter. — The  market  was  (^uiet  at  the  re- 
cent ^'f^'itae.  Ofj^ariugs  o<,  Mua  soiid-packed 
creamery,  hwwever,  were  i4igbt  and.  values 
were  steadily  maiataiuad.  FaKc/  yiints  were 
scarce  and  brought  outside  rates,  but  there 
was  some  unattractive  stock  around,  which 
was    dull   and.  weak. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  42c;  extra,  40c;  extra  firsts, 
39c;  firsts,  38c;  seconds,  37c;  nearby  firsts, 
fancy,  44c;  average  extras,  42^  43c;  firsts, 
40C<i41c;  seconds  36((}39c;  special  fancy 
brands  of   prints  jobbiug  at   47  (a  50c. 

Cheese.  —  Demand,  was  light  but  values 
were   steadily    held   under   moderate   offerings. 

New  York,  foil  cream,  faoey,  new,  23V4c; 
specials  higher;  do.,  choice,  new,  21^^22c; 
do.,    fair  to  good,    new,   21@Sl%c. 


NEW   YORK   MILK  MABKET 


New    York    City,    July    30,    1917. 

Supply  and  demand  arc  closely  balanced 
with  demand  gaining  on  supply.  Business 
was  brisk  last  week  with  a  prospect  of  using 
everything  in  the  market  should  warm  weath- 
er continue  for  foor  or  five  days.  The  dis- 
tributors expect  to  raise  the  retatl  price  of 
bottled  milk  on  August  1  to  12%  cents  a 
quart  for  Grade  B  and  133^  cents  for  Grade 
A,  This  is  an  increase  ofone.cent  a  quart. 
Heavy  cream  will  be  increased  from  18  to 
20  cents  a  half-pint.  All  other  prices  will 
be  raised  to  correspond.  These  rates  are  due 
to  the  tremendous  advance  amounting  to 
approximately  a  cent  a  quart  in  the  League 
rate  for  .August.  The  Borden  Compeny  is 
organizing  a.  plan  by  which  consumers  can  buy 
milk  delivered  or  at  delicatessen  stores  at  a 
low£j:  rate,  in  bottles,  and  from  stores  in 
general  from  the  can  at  a  still  lower  rate. 
The  League  rates  for  August  to  the  producer 
of  Grade  B  (barn  score  55)  ia  the  26rcent 
zone  are  $^.55  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk; 
$2.76,  or  5.86  cents  a  quart  for  3.6  percent 
milk    and   $2.90   for   4    percent   milk. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
quart  cans  for  the  week  ending  July  2ft  were 
as   follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     41.584  3,218 

.Susquehanna    4.066  42 

West    Shore    14,187  1,794 

Lackawanna     68,960  4,110 

N.    Y.   Ceatral    (Long    haul) 

including  Rutland 138,567  4,278 

N.  Y.  Central   (short  haul).    22,190  50 

Ontario      41.3a4  4,691 

Lehigh    Valley     49,764  1.960 

Homer   Ramsddl   Line    3,680  70 

New    Haven     3.210  175 

Penn8>'ivania    20,695  647 

Other   sources    1,425  58 


Totals     

Same  week  last  year 


.410,562 
.380,729 


21,093 
20,a54 


BLOnr    BUTTEB    MAJtKET 


Elgin,    111.,    July    28.     1917. 
Butter,  3Sc;   50  tubs  offered,   no  sales. 


WOOL    MABKETS 


The  Commercial  Bulletin  of  July  28  said: 
"The  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the 
wool  market,  which  became  apparent  a  week 
ago,  has  continued  into  the  present  week  with 
a  continuance  of  fair  buying  of  new  territory 
wools  in  the  original  bags  at  fully  firm 
prices.  There  also  has  been  some  demand 
for  fine  and  Vi -blood  foreign  wools.  Buy- 
ing in  the  West  has  become  rather  limit- 
ed, altho  recent  purchases  are  at  full  prices." 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces:  Delaine  wash- 
ed. 80(3)  82c;  delaine  unwashed,  74(fi75c; 
% -blood  combing,  71  @  72c;  9fc -blood  comb- 
ing, 74  ft' 75c. 

Michigan  and  New  York  fleeces:  Fine 
unwashed.  56ft:57c;  delaine  unwashed,  72 dV 
74c;  V6 -blood  unwashed,  70c;  % -blood  un- 
washed,   73  (a  74c. 

Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  average  New 
England:  Half-blood,  65  (3: 66c;  % -blood  71C<i' 
72c;     >4 -blood    70(3  71c. 

Virginia.  Kentucky  and  similar:  Half- 
blood  unwashed,  71(372c;  %-blood  unwashed, 
76@77c. 


CHICAGO    HOBSE   MAKKET 


Chicago,  III.,  July  30,  1917. 
Horses  were  marketed  moderately  last  week 
and  sold  at  generally  unchanged  prices,  with 
a  good  demand  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  army  horses,  riders  selling 
at  $150  and  ligist  gunners  at  $175.  Horses 
sold  at  $60(3-100  for  the  commoner  class  and 
at  $185(3265  for  drafters,  with  a  fair  kind  of 
horses  weighing  1,350  to  1,500  lb.  taken  at 
9160(3)165  tor  eastern  shipment.  Farm 
chunJcs  were  bought  by  eastern  shippers  at 
.$100^175. 


TOBAOCO    MABKET 


The  Connecticut  buying  movement  is  the 
first  of  the  season  and  is  thus  regarded  as 
prophetic  of  what  may  follow.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  these  early  sales  at  such  high 
prices  were  fictitious  and  for  some  secret 
purpose  but  now  that  the  movement  continues 
unabated  and  is  even  extending  to  other 
localities  the  truth  of  the  situation  has  been 
reeognised  and  a  general  advance  is  expected. 
It  is  rejKirted  that  buyers  are  in  the  Wis- 
consin section,  offering  prices  higher  than 
ever  known  and  that  it  is  the  larger  con- 
cern's which  have  made  the  advances.  .Mso 
reflecting  the  improved  market  situations, 
we  have  the  sale  of  130  cases  of  the  long 
rejected  1909  Pennsylvania  crop  at  $22.50 
per  cwt  as  compared  with  $5  to  7  per  cwt, 
as  the  price  at  which  it  could  have  been 
bought  eighteen  months  ago.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  gust  issued  a  re- 
port indicating  an  increased  acreage  of  to- 
bacco as  compared  with  that  of  1916,  but 
the  same  apparently  had  no  effect  upon  mar- 
ket values.  If  this  report  is  correct  we  may 
expect  a  product  increased  by  some  64,000.- 
000  ponnds  or  about  6  percent.  The  Penn- 
sylvania crop  is  placed  at  41,500  acrea,  prom- 
ising u|>on  a  basis  of  the  ten-year  average  a 
product  of  almost  60,000,000  pounds.  For 
Ohio  the  average  is  given  at  106,000  as 
compared  with  100.000  last  year.  These 
estimates  do  not  correspond  with  those  of 
private  interests  who  still  hold  to  the  belief 
in  a  reduced  product,  giving  as  reasons  the 
great  scarcity  of  labor,  the  relatively  high 
price  of  other  products,  the  general  scarcity 
of  plants,  the  patriotic  tendency  to  grow  food 
products,  etc. — H.  E.  Tweed.  .Tnlv  30. 


August   4,   1917. 
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PennspWania  Farmer 


1&— 7» 


LET   US  HELP   YOU 

SAVE  MONEY 


We  have  on  hand  at  New  York.  BKltimory 
and  Nashville  laBenae  qoantitiea  of  14% 
and  t«%  Acid  Phonbate  Ibr  immediate  ahip- 
ment  Write  us  fW  prieea  and  let  os  ibow 
■etnal  moa( 


you  bow  moch 


money  we  save  you 


Acid  Pliosphate 


We  Will  tsfee  yovr  order  now  far  Ike  qaaattty 
rou  wlU  need  this  FaU  and  protect  you  ob  tke 
price,  (usranteelnc  shipmeat  later— tost  when  ywi 
want  it  But  don't  wait  nntU  iust  befiare  foa 
It— prices  are  sure  to  advance. 


SEND  ORDERS  NOW! 


We  also  iiave  quanUtles  of  Baw  Ptioqtkate  Hock 
and  Nitrate  of  Soda  avallaMe  far  ahlpBeBt  aow 
or  later.  Orders  should  reach  aa  •■  sooa  after 
you  read  this  annouoceaaeat  aa  pasaibte,  ao  we 
can  protect  you  on  tke  present  low 
ahipmeat  any  time  you  say. 

Every  modem  farmer  appre- 
ciates the  urccDt  necessity  for 
use  of  fertUiiers  in  tliese  days 
of  bidi  prices.  We  kave 
published  a  boolclet  contatnlBC 
brief  statistics  sbowUig  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  use  of 
Acid  Phosphate  and  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  YOUR  COPY  IS  READY 
FX)H  YOU— WRITE  FOB  IT. 


WRITE 

FOR  THIS 

BOOKLET 


Sears,  Roebuck  ^f^ 

I  from 

and  Rn  ^^^^ 

aiiU    UUi  PHOSPHATE 

CHICAGO         NITRATE  0/1 
Fertilizer  Dept.  5!  SOD.A 


.Wonflerful    Money    Saving 

y  Pence  Book.  Over  1 50  Stylce.  , 

Gat£2-aifiel  Puata-iiarbWire.'^ 

OIIWCT  rilOM  FACTORV-FaClfillT  PAHI 

All  tiakTyDOUBLB  GALVANIZED  WIRIS.     12e 

pn  rod  ap.    Oai  frw  Book  and  Smb^I*  to  tot*. 

THE  BKOWN  rCMCK  «  WiKE  CO^ 

OtPt.    la         •        •      ^CtoMUnC  Okie 


SAVE    YOUR     FENCE 

I  SING  20th  Century  Fence  Post« 

ROT  I'ROOF     m^ST  I'KOOF     FIllF  PROOF 
Fuslly    m-ide    by    yournelf   from      wooden     molds. 
NoMiIni;    to  buy    but  the   ccmeot.       My  complete 
dlrectioiw    itacludltiK  blue  print)    cover  everythine 
from    making    the    mold    to    uttacblns  tbe  wlreu 
I'rice  $1.00.        Write  for   free   booklet: 

.£m"/'^\  °  .>.?J?'        Enelneer  and  Snrvejor, 
19-20  Gokey    Hulldlns,      Jamestown,    New  York. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Polled  or  Naturally  Hornless 

RjKj.ftcrcfl  Hol.«teln-F>leslan  bull  cnlf.  bom  May  27. 
1917.  M'ue  Willie  than  blue*.  Hire  is  from  our  world's 
4  |)er  cent  yearly  reeord  family,  whoee  dam  and  grnnd- 
(laiii  made  more  than  1000  lb.  butter  In  :i  year.  First 
check  (or  ¥100  clalm.s  him 
C"rt!o.  E.  .^^icvenson  h.  Souk,         Clarks  Summit.   Penna. 


High  Grade  HolsteiD  Calves 

Kitlwrgex.  beautifully  marked.  $20  each.  Reg.  Hol- 
tctcin  cows,  heifer  and  bulircalves,  shipped  anywhere. 
I     H    WOOD.         BOX  A.  CORTLAND.    N.  Y. 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


of  rcgiitered  stock 

BOB  SEEDS, 


Write  for  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


Ho  st>irns  '^ *''""' "'*•'■ '■'""'•  15  heifers.  6  bulls  to 
ipro  I  Vii  .  *^*"'"'-*'  "^""'-  "»"  ^^-^^  «"'!  hair  regls- 
f„r  ,,  Mb  ""y  "  •'->«!»«■  tuw  letting  araoclatlon  record 
Pin.  M  •P''"''".'M'"'  ^'"c  "'I''  A  H.  O.  records. 
fiumpn  larm.I'airvlew  Village,  Pa.  (near.Norrlstown) 


Amonf  lite  Granges 

Montfotnery  County,  P».  —  Pomona 
Grange  No,  8  was  keld  Thursday,  Jirae 
7  in  the  paviHion  at  Plymouth  Park  aa 
the  gu«8t  of  Cold  Poiat  Grange,  No. 
606.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  thonder- 
storm,  at  least  o»e  hointrcd  artteuded. 
Commnnity  Grange  No.  1712,  the  baby 
grange  of  Montgomery  Co.,  organizad 
in  February,  1&17,  is  still  climbing.  It 
reported  71  members  to  date,  43  appli- 
cations on  hand  and  .$1,661.75  worth  of 
business  transacted  during  the  quarter. 
Amount  of  business  transacted  in  coun- 
ty during  quarter   $3,946.14. 

The  comu)itte«  to  look  after  the 
dairy  interests  in  county  reported  that 
they  were  working  day  and  night  to 
have  an  agreement  put  thru  to  raiso 
the  price  of  milk  and  hoped  to  have 
everything  in  working  order  by  July  1. 

Tho  memorial  committee  prepared 
very  impressive  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Bro.  Elliot  C.  Zimmerman,  who 
died  May  14.  Dr.  John  Rosenberger, 
of  Wycombe,  brought  greetings  from 
Philadelphia  and  Bucks  Pomona.  He 
urged  the  patrons  to  take  the  best  care 
they  possibly  could  of  their  crops,  be- 
cause it  was  the  man  that  had  been 
farming  for  years  and  knew  his  job 
that  would  feed  the  people,  not  the  one 
that  was  just  starting  in  this  year. 

County  Agent  A.  K.  Rothenberger 
urged  the  patrons  who  could,  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds  and  the  Sisters  to  can 
as  many  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they 
could.  Some  patrons  said  they  expect- 
ed to  buy  bonds  and  others  said  they 
had  bought  more  land  and  put  it  under 
cultivation  and  thought  that  equal  to 
bonds. 

It  was  announced  that  Keystone 
Grange  No.  2  wonld  hold  their  annual 
picnic  at  Sanatoga  Park,  on  Sept.  8. 
John  A.  McSparran,  Master  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  and  Louis  J.  Taber, 
Ohio  State  Master,  will  be  the  speakers. 
All  grangers  in  county  are  urged  to  at- 
tend. The  next  Pomona  meeting  will 
bo  held  first  Thursday  in  September  at 
Ea.^t  Greenville.  Grange  closed  by  sing- 
ing  The   Star   Spangled   Banner.— I.   C. 


MARYLANl)  GRANGES  ACTIVITIES 


RCL'.  HoU;t<'i?i    t'"" '^*"' •"*«  M'^ch  3l8t.l917. 
\n\\P\  Dam.  a  One  cow.  bas  Just    made 

rtti,  ■;  •^■*'^'"  "''"■'^''''J      Hire  Is  son  of  23  lb.  cow;   price 
ngnt.  luiiuircuf     J.  B.    Winkelblech.    L^wlsburg.  Pa. 


Guernsey  liuU  (halves  Sr  s^^by'^  son 

ofUegalore  10101  whose  sire  waa  Imp.  Mrt.ef^ctaC 
»"...        C.  A.  \V  RUjHT  A;    .SON.  t  A.NTOX.  PA. 


mo. 
son 


Bolle  Alto  GuernCAVt  l'i;»mi8lng  ynung  bullsfor 

i     ,'"'"'•"•  •'<J»le.    1  to  6   nios.    at  very 

w„,,  „  »«e«l«t«r»d  rea-sonable  prices.      M    H. 

Met  allum.  .Mgr.     Belle  Alto  Farm,    Weruefsville.  Pa. 

ReiT.   Holsfcrinc  Pttlr.  of   young    eows.    Oneh.is 
«*hi,  „  i^     i^  creditable  A.R.O.  record     Hotli 

Will  I  .'ii'^'S'"*  ^"9?  producers.  Bred  iin.l  priced  rlylit. 
WILLIAM    S.    KEIt  R.    1).  !..|     CARLlSLIi.    »A. 


Hol.sttMn    Calves  5  ?*«*£!?'*^  •*•*«*  *»"<i  7 

WrftP  f...    .  .,Jr  ._.  -...^_"«-   from    a    30-lb.    stre. 

WUliee-Barra.  I'a. 


w^UV^r'iI'o  '."■.'<*■  "•>''  pedigrees. 
WALlhR  M.  (JRUT-rKNlJEN. 

Jersey   Calves  ^***'*  ■•«•"•      Fine  stock  ol  the 

— ..    ^  ~!zty        "nost     noted    pedigrees    In    the 

FRED  O.  W.  RUNK,     ALL^TOWN.  PA. 


world. 


RSl^f^^  HoUteIn  and  Guernaey  Dulta  fr. 
B0NVYM..^V;'.!;''2*''£»K«'  2.S0  animalti  In  tbe  be 
'HJW.N^Mt.ADH  FARMB.    R.  D.  1.    Harrtaburg. 


Keg.  Jer.sevo    cows,  heifers*  cat ves.  priced  right. 
'•  O   Box  irT^    ».      /HARLES  O.  F08TKR, 

"01  173.       Men-lstown.         MorrlH  Co.     N.  J. 


I  '^sna  h*«^"'?I;j*'"  *"»"  «■'▼«"  fr«»n  •  ««  ««ow  »>"" 
I.  V  OTTf7  n>""«W  Avram.  Best  braedlnK.  Write 
—  •  "t^TO.  CARLISLE.  PENNA. 


*.vrshires  KSlf?* '^  "  '■""'''•  f^""  »"•'  he"pr caiv«R. 

I  "OMtlon  invih^^iP'"*^'"*^-  »»««>nabte  prices.    In- 
I      -^uon  tnvltwJ.   Roliert  Templeton  4  Hon.    Ulster.  Pa. 


T 


'"iiuiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiminiMiMiHiMiiiiiiiiiitMiit rtiMriiitmi ) 

1,.:  I-  "-•TnitnMNwn*-   ■■iit!?-"  -mi 

ELL  the  advertiser  you  sa^ 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farnofir, 

TniMii  , _^ 


Grange    field    day    places    and    dates 
were  selected  at  a  very  important  meet- 
ing of  the  executive   committee  of   the 
Maryland   State   Grange   held   in   Balti 
more,   July    12,   at    Hotel    Rennert.   The 
initiative  meeting  will  be  at  Braddock 
Heights,     Thursday,     August    2;     Coop 
town,  Aug.  14;  Claiborne,  Aug.  16;  Tome 
Institute,  18;  Mt.  Airy  at  a  date  to  be 
decided    upon    later.      While    the    loca- 
tion   bas    not    been     named,    Somerset 
County   granges   intend   holding  a  field 
day  Aug.  2.3.     There  was  an  earnest  dis- 
cussion  by    the    committee    on    the   sub- 
ject  on   raising  more   wheat,  and   while 
tills  neces.sary  staple  is  needed  by  the 
"world   at    large"   it    is    most    diflScult 
for     the     average    farmer    to    grow     a 
greater   acreage.     Since   the   advent    of 
war  conditions,  fertilizers  have  increased 
in    cost    about    50    percent    and    if    the 
crop  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  grower  may 
get  a  much  lower  price.    The  grange  de- 
cided  that    while  co-operation    was   not 
feasible     with    the    food     conservation 
committee    as    a    whole,    the    individual 
county   granges   could    well    handle   this 
important    matter    with    the    chairman 
of    the    commission. — Marylander. 


Complete   Dispersal   Sale 
of  NOTABLE  JERSEYS 

Specially  interesting:  to  Elaatem  breeders 

Winodee   Farms,  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland 

We  will  sell  on  August  16th  our  entire  herd  of  registered  and 
grade  Jerseys  headed  by  the  well-known  bull 

Owl's  Oxford  Jap 

Bred  by  Ayer  and  McKinney 

23  head  of  females  carefiJly  selected  and  bred  in  the  blood  of 
such  fashionable  strains  as  "Champion  Flying  Fox,"  "Pedro" 
and  "Interested  Prince."  All  individual.s  over  2  years  old 
have  made  R  of  M  requirements  and  several  have  their  certifi- 
cates. All  work  done  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  A 
splendid  chance  to  .secure  ideal  foundation  aniraaLs. 

Dawson  Stafford,  Auctioneer  S.  M.  Whitcley 
Parlett  &  Pascault,  Clerks  OwilCr 


Purebred  RecUtered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

TTie  moat  profitable  dual  purpose  cattle  are 
Hototelna,  as  Impartial  Investigations  conducted 
by  experlnieat  Rtatlorui  or  Mich  lean,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braaka  have  conclusively  shown.  The  Holsrtelna 
showed  a  greater  Bain  per  steer  at  a  leas  cost  per 
lb.  of  either  ruueha«c  or  Kraln  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds.  Holstein  calves  . -ire  bl«,  strong,  and  rtow 
quickly,  and  Holstein  beef  h  km  nne  In  texture  and 
taste  as  that  of  any  other  cattle  Purebred  Hol- 
Bteuis  have  flrmly  established  them.selvcs  ns  the 
world's  best  dual  purpose  breed.  There's  big  money 
lathe  big    "Black  and    White    Holstelns 

S4ati  Fm  Wtm*  Ilhntrat$J  DuertpUtt  Booklt 

Tke  ■•IstclB-rrlckMB  AsmcUHm  ol  Aaerica 
B.  L.  Honghton.  SM'y  B«i31S.Srata«k«r«.  VI 


Mulefoot  Hogs 


SAMUELi  JOHNS. 


oldest  breeder  lo  tb« 
«Ate.  Pedlgraad 

stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington.  Ohio.    Sec.  D. 


Spot  Farm  Boistefais 
115  to  120 

ForJiIgh  grade  ealves  either 
aex  express  paid  la  lots  of  5. 
40  large  high  grade  and  12 
ret^stered  Uulsteln  cows  due 
In  Aug.  and  tf«^t.  35  reglB- 
tercd  heifers  I  to  2  ye?.rB 
old.  40  high  grade  heUers. 
and  registered  bulls. 
JOHN  C.  lt£A6AN.  Trilf.  N.  Y. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRCS  AT   HIGMWOOD 

„  _   Service  boars,  bred  sows,  pigs    an  asts 

H.  C.  &  U.  B.  HARi'ENDmo.  Bm  46?Du^i.  N.Y. 

High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshire*  'o^***-  -'^at'stejs'ti^ 

W.  8.  JOHNSON?  ^"^"  '^"*BE»wicK!¥'r 

CHESTER       WHITES     .ad     POLAND      CHINAn 

J    t^^^^        Registered  free.  JeSevbSIi;^' 

J.  A.  BCaK.  RSuTE  4.  NEWCASTLE    ] 


PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  S?Ii°|  ,P '«••■« 

HIDRI  VIEW  FARM.  *»  VSt**  il^%U  PA. 


O.  I.  C.  &  Chester  White  £^<*'>«xxi'»w«: 


be  bred  for  Au«.  A  Sept.  Spring  pjga  mated 

R  10.        Van  Wert.  O. 


not  akin. 


be  bred  for  Aug.  &  I 
Ira.  D.  Jackson, 


HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.  Pa! 


=Auray  Farm8= 

Are  ottering    exceptional    bftrgaina    In   younc 
Purebred    Holstein     Bull  Calves -$100    ud 
Crated — Delivered — Guftranteedl 
Bredtroma    FuULIstof  A.   K.   o.  dams.  «b<1 
■Ired  by  our  King  Lyons  Fayne,  whose  dam  la 
•  stater  of  tbe     Worlds  Record  SO  lb.  Cow 
Lanely  wblta  and  splendid  IndlvhJuals. 
IFr««  for  eJUTU  ama  particukni  t» 
Irrteg  M.  Avery.     MUr.,     Sparta.  N.  J. 


Berk.shires  Sl"^  "'li?  Plgsforsale.   .luly.Aug.  * 
W.  J.  Mc   (O.NNKLL.  OXFORD.  PA. 

Poultry 


Swine 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

U?  n?"-  '*»J««'«  Mammoth  2308W.  wetgbt 
^  °^™.?*  ^  months  old  was  br«]  aal  gr^wn 
by  UB.  When  you  want  tbe  bett  aad  want  tbem 
Ug.  write  to— 

C.  H.  Carter,   Wtalttuam  Pana. 

W«at  Cheater.  Pa.  > 


The  "MOHEGANITE"   Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

"3  HENS   IN  1" 

from  trapnested  ancestry  recording  ISO  to  2  V) 
«?«'«>  P>'«let  ye.-u-.  Prime  I'liUe  s  fl.40  A^u^ 
delivery.    Yearlings  $2  to  J^.-iO 

Moheg^n^rm,_Box  M,  PeckskiU.  N.  Y. 


POUND  CHICKS! 

Orplngtoiw,  Rortts  Reds.  I.eghonw,   Wvandotten    An- 
conas.  .Mlnoreas      Pullets,   $11  a  dosen  iib     ft  rku    jw 

free.8tamp8 appreciated.  Nabob Poultrj  to  .Gaa.bier,0 


HAMPSHIRES 

nred  gilts  for  fall  far- 
row.pigaany  age,  free 
Circular.  RegiH(«rod 
C'.uemaey  Bulls,  from 
S35  up. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 

BIrd-In-Mand. 
Box  2,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


ItlfntmiMlttlHIHMIIXMIItlMltltlttMltMllfTt 


Really  there  i.s  nothing  to  canning 
fruit  and  vegetables  except  care,  clean- 
liness,  fresh   products,  jars  and  heat. 

Establish  a  homo  canning  firm, 
"Father,  Mother  and  Co."— don't  for- 
get the  little  "eo's. " 


S.  C.  W.  lyeghorns  ^1°°?  Ba^on  strain  • 
^y^.  Bree<llng  Lck  f"  sail'*'  ^|  |'L'"''e<Kl,^ 
fron.  Imported  high  record  .sires.  $1.25  each  OvcVi 
more  $1    e:ieh.     These   cockerels  will  cost    you  $10^ 

tARM,        Uox,IA.         AvomlaJe.     Chester   O..  Pa. 


5,000  Pullets 


?!Sh^,;,o  ^^i'-  ^*'*^  hatched,  at  right  ,>rlre8  8  v.  White 
Ixghoms  only  from  trapnesleil  mock.      Write  lor  nrtcM 
and  free  catalogue.    Stamps  appreciated 
NABOB  HATCHERIES     -    .      GAMBIER.  OHIO. 

S.  C.  White  Leffhorn  i!'Jl''L  '•''''•   pn"«s. 

^^Top^'c^rcS'---  -"o"i»t^i?«  fa 

A.  R.   C;RA\K8.  R.  D    2.         REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Fan.'y  big  t>-pe  Improved 
Chester  White  pigs,  sired  by 
tht.s  SOO  lb.  show  boar,  and 
from  line  lante  sows.  Pigs 
shipped  on  approval. 
G.  E.  Cassel.    Herahey.  Pa. 


15e  each.  $13  per  100:  silver. 
White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes  8   C.  Red.  Ducklinga. 


CHICKS 

uuiicB,  a.  t .    ite<I.  Du 

Roaen.   and   Runner,    22c  each.  $20  per    lOO 
Aldbam   Poultry  Farm,       R.  39,        PboeDlxTtlle.  Pa. 

The  Business  Farmer's  Hen  l^.^^ 

winter  layers.  Tr.ipDested  White  Orptnajon  cage  chicks 
5^i,^v'^^,:=  Jl:'."n*„\*',"*?.»."1  i^"*""    •*"  guaranteed. 


Reg  P.  Chinas.  Berkalilres.  C.  Wtaltea.  Large 
■train,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  8  weeka  plga.  brad 
aowt,  aervlceboara.  Collie  and  Beagle  doga-Onula 
Ouemsey  oalraa  and  poultrr.  "raw 

P.  7.  HAMILTON.  CX>CHRANVIIXB.  PA. 


Rl»rk«;Kirp<  l?*?*  typeyfclIow«.Ma»terpiece-Lon(t- 
PrL  ^L  n  fellow  ^(HKl  lines.  Also  Rec  Holsteln- 
Frlesl  iri  bull  calves.  King  SeiJIs  A  De  Kol  2nd.  Butter 
Boy  3rd  breeding.     Joo.  C.  Breana.   GMtyabur«.  Pa 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires  j?!«;«k* 

i^\  Vv'JS^^o"*"®  ^''*"  *  ""*    ^""'t®  your  wants. 
I.  R   TANOER,  YORK  SPRINGS,     pA. 


Silver  Spring  Farm  Berkshires 


All  sold. 
J.  P.  WINAND. 


Nothing  to  oOer  until  tall. 

HAMPTON.  PENNA. 


Reir.  O.   I.   C     ^S*^?**  ''••oek   Farm      Salem. 


Reg 

pigs. 


r    ■«  X^JWW  IhtepK.     K}<m  May  larraweil 


L   F    NICHOLAS. 


Mt    BettK-l.    Pa. 


CHICKS 


Barred 


White 

V    n    <rTT%..,r.r.    -      PerlOO.         ClrculayaT 

E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO..  R.D.   Y..  Ftacbtoim.  N.J. 


Leghorns.   $8        „ 
and  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.90 


Cockerel  Sale 


•"    C.    White   IvCBhoms    at   ?|.23 

?rrc'  r,!-vr  ^"^'.■'n-n^rd^^-^rnm^'i'r 

t.U^    t  .  ZhVTZ.         R.    n    1.  FINKPHl'RC;.  MD. 


EffffS  JiL*' T,^"  P-  Pwi^^red  RoekK.  Wyandotte* 
tT'V^  Red.i(.  Hamburgs.  lieghorns;  19  vnrletleo  Abo 
Brahmas.  Houdans  OrnlngtonR.  Camnlnw  .?.«>  years. 
Catalog.         8.  K.  MOHR,         COOpfeR.qBnRr:;   pi. 


S^C.  T\T,ite  leghorns  g?.%;7caWSS:: 

^tagourinatlngrorthlsaaaaon.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
HMrf  View  Farm,  Box  17.  Mt.    Bethel.   Pa. 


V-UICkS   "'brted  for  rtend  chlelt. 


T.eehom"'  (?c  A  tip  Mof>cy  t*- 
••  Ctrnilar  frw. 
cAlllstprvnie,  Pa. 


Dogs 


HOUND  —  HOT  NDS^-HOl^NDS 

Foi.  eoon  and  rabbit  bounds,  well  bred  and  fine  lookea 

y  ^^  ^.^Sl.Pd*^'"  "  Stamp  for  xtttoum. 

H.  C--»  VTLE.  tFREI>ER»CK8BtJRO.  OHIO 

•    V 


'•«PS 


\   ./' 


8.  J.Expt.Sta.  Library, 


\ 


16—80 


VetenQorp^ 

Conducted  by  W.  C  F«lr,  V.  S. 

Arivlrn  thru  thla  department  la  free  tooursub- 
■ertb^rs  Ka™  cooimuSlcatlon  «houUl  state  hiatory 
BcriDcrs.  r.ttiu  t '"  I     J  II    ai>,o  the  name 

SSd  iJl'dH  o?  wr'l,i.r    I^l^  only  will  be  pub- 
ri„K~i     Wo  r-B.nnot  make  reply  by  mall,     i  nia  is 

■mPWiulM  a  rarmcr-Btockman  can  obtain. 


Obstructed  Lachrymal  Duet.— I  have 
a    three-year-old    colt    that    took    cold 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  then  the 
tear  duct  seems   to  have  been  blocked 
and  in  the  lower  corner  of  eye  Uiere  is 
a    wart-like    substance    which    I    have 
painted    with    tincture    of    Iodine,    two 
or  three  times  a  week,  but  this  fails  to 
check  its  growth.     What  line  of  treat- 
ment  do   you  recommend  for   this  par- 
ticular casef  M.  J.  L.,  Wyndmoore,  Pa. 
—In    addition    to    the    catarrhal    condi- 
tion and  blocking  of  the  tear  duet,  there 
is   perhaps    a    tumor    condition    of    the 
membrane  nictitans  in  lower  corner  of 
eye  and  in  order  to  effect  a  cure  a  por- 
tion   of    it    will    have    to   be    removed. 
Then  apply  boric  acid  twice  a  day.  The 
duct  can  perhaps  be  injected  and  clear- 
ed  with   either   water   or  air   pressure; 
however,    this    is    doubtful.      In    some 
cases   this    is   congenital   and   the    duct 
may  never  have  been  opened. 

Injured    Leg.— I    have    a    horse    that 
•^  ran  'something    in    his   leg    about    four 
\yeeks   ago.      The    wound    is    about    six 
iucTie3  below  the  knee  and  extenda  up 
to  knelf.    Ab'onsidmble  discharge  comes 
from  the  wound  and  I  might  add  that 
the    wound  has   only    partially   healed. 
The  knee  joint   and  leg  are  very  muoh 
enlarged    and    remain   about    the    same. 
I   have   been   using    the    horse   for   the 
last    few    days    doing    light    work,    but 
even  the  exercise  I  give  him  does  not 
reduce    swelling.      Have    applied    lini- 
ment  without   making  much  «f  an  ,"?* 
pression.  W.  H.  T.,  Glencoe    Md.— Mix 
together  equal  parts  oxide  of  zinc  and 
boric  acid  aud  apply  to  wound  two  or 
bhree  times  a  day.  To  clear  off  the  pus, 
vou   had   better   apply   a  spray    ot   per- 
oxide hydrogen;  then  apply  the  powder. 
Lar^«'  Warta  on  Heifer.— I  am  anxious 
to    know    what    can    be    done    for    my 
heifer.       She    is    troubled     with     large 
warts  on  h-r  head  and  neck.     Some  of 
these  waiLi  ..re  three  or  four  inches  in 
length.    H.   L.   P.,  Troupsburg,  N.   Y.— 
The  nicest  and   neatest  way  to  get   nd 
of  warts  is  to  cut  them  out.     They  are 
ekin    deep,    easily    removed    and    when 
cut   out   properly  will  never  grow.     By 
applying    a    saturated   solution    of   sali- 
cylic acid  in  alcohol  to  warts  every  day 
c-    two,   you    can    get    rid    of    them    m 
this    way.     In    some   cases    by    burning 
them    off  with  a  knife-shaped,   red-hot 
iron,  they  can  be  gotten   rid  of. 

Will  Twins  Breed.— I  have  a  valuable 
Holstein  cow,  four  years  old,  that  gave 
us  a  pair  of  twin   calves — one   a   bull, 
the    other   a    heifer.      I    would    like   to 
know  if  it  will  pay  to  raise  them.  Have 
been   told   that    they   will   never   breed. 
M.  D.  T.,  Marsh,  Pa.— The   writer  has 
always   understood  that   twins,  both   of 
one  sex,  cither  male   or  female  will  as 
a  rule   both  breed;   but   when  one  is  a 
heifer  and  the  other  a  bull,  one  of  the 
two  is  verv  likely  not   to  breed.     It   is 
alao    true  'that    in    most    instances    the 
female  proves  barren.     You  will  be  un- 
able to  determine  which  of  the  tw^o  are 
ibarren,  unless  you  keep  them  until  they 
are  twelve  months   or  more  of  age.  By 
that  time  thev  will  doubtless  show  sex 
characteristics.     The  heifer  that  is  bar- 
ren  will    take    on    a    semi-male    appear- 
ance, while  the  male  is  likely  to  appear 
somewhat    liV.e    a    female.      But,    as    I 
stated,  tlie  bull  usually  breeds  and  the 
female  is  barren.     If  they  are  of  good 
stock,  I  advise  you  to  raise  them,  even 
if  they  have  to 'be  sold  for  beef. 

Feeding    Goslings. — I    would    like    to 

have  you  tell  me  how  to  fe.'d  goslings 

until  thev  are  three  or  four  weeks  old. 

B.  T.  S.,'Wc9tfield,  N.  Y.— As  .a  rule  it 

is    always  a    mistake    to    feed    goslings 

before    they    are    24    hours    old.      Then 

you  may  offer  them  some  tender  grass, 

or  one   part   corn   meal    and    two-thirds 

ehorts  mixed  with  some  grass.     If  you 

are    unable    to    obtain    the    corn    meal, 

crush    the   corn   thoroly,   then    they   can 

pick  it  up   as   they  see   fit.     It  is   also 

a  mistake  to  over-food  young  gOTiUnjs; 

besides,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  fmal! 

enclosure  until   they   are  t^n   or   fv?lv; 

days   old.     This   place    should    be    kept 

clean  and  they  should  be   fed   a  small 

rmtity   at    a   time   and    often.     They 
uld  have  some  grit  and  be  allowed  to 
take    considerable    exercise    after    they 
r       are  two  weeks  old. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Will  Slo-Fiffing  Tune 

Fmd  YOU  READY? 

SILO-HLLING  time  will  $oon  be  hero.  Fig  your 
own  silo  just  when  the  corn  «  ready  to  cut.  C5et  fuU 
leeding-valuc  from  your  silage  and  be  mdependent  of  the 
cutter  cftjw.  If  you  haven't  a  tractor,  your  farm  gasolme 
^g^ne-3  h.  p.  and  up-will  do  the  work.  ^,<r."«"«  ^J"^ 
Sof  worried  about  the  labor  shortage  at  sflo-fUhng  time. 


August  4,  \9it. 


ltljWll.'JU:..)JUH.Ii.lM:li'   .       ■"'  '     '" ' 


Here's  the  vty  B.  T.  Co«e,  St»B»en  Stertoft, 
N.  J.,  maMged  last  fall:  "1  filled  my  «ilo  with 
a  3Vt  h.  p.  engine  with  corn  as  heavy  as  ever 
grew  out  of  the  earth  and  had  power  to  spare. 
We  weighed  one  load,  2340  Iba,  and  cut  it  m 
twelve  minutes  by  the  watch." 

Frank  S.  PoweU  of  Uwchland,  Pa.,  writes!  *1 
purchased  one  of  your  'N'-IS  Ensiiage  Cut- 
ters this  season,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  la  « 
real  com  cutter.  I  have  had  a  ailo  for  the 
last  four  or  flvo  years  and  have  always  paid 
•  steam  engine 
and  cutter  for 
fourteen  hours' 
work.  This  sea- 
son, wlih  the 
Papec  and  an  8 
fa.  p.  B"  en- 
gine, I  filled  the 
same  silo  in 
15  hours.  The 
Papec  U  • 
iironder.** 


ML 


-»»<. 


i*^*. 


v^UJ^ 


:?AP£^c 


Kehrli  Bros.,  Beaverton,  Or«« 
gon,  operate  a  10-inch  Papec. 
They  report:  "We  have  used 
other  cutters  and  after  fillinJT 
three  large  silos  .with  the 
Papec,  we  must  say  it  is  by.f ar 
the  best  machine  we  know  of.  It  runs  easy^and  i» 
handy  to  get  at  for  any  change  or  adjustments. 

Bob  Phillips,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  declares  that  his 
13-inch  Papec  "is  indeed  a  wonderful  little  machine. 
Have  used  it  now  two  seasons  and  have  beeti  at  no  ex- 
pense whatever  with  the  exception  of  grinding  the 
knives." 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  machine  «  write*  J.  L.  Elpn,  Des  Moine^  lowa^ 
who  operates  a  16-inch  Papec,  "and  I  have  never  owned  or  U'«d  a  piece  of 
machitiery  which  came  so  near  domg  what  was  expected  of  it  as^^this  cujtcr.  I 
can  heartily  recommend  the  Papec  to  all  prospecUve  purchasers. 

Fred  L.  Farmer,  Mgr.  Congdon  Orchards,  North  Yakima,  Washington,  bought 

a  19-inch  Papec  cutter  last  August    He  says:    'We  forced  the  machine  to  its 

full  capacity,  on  our  18  x  48  silo,  but  experienced  no  difficulty  m  elevating.    We 

afterward  equipped  the  cutter  with  an  automatic  hay  feeding  device  and 

have  used  it  several  days  each  week  since.    It  is  the  most  effiaent  machine 

(hat  we  know  of  for  cutung  either  ensilage  oc  «iialX4- 


Raqolres  1-8  to 

J -3   leaa  power 

than   any  other 

Iklewer  cutter* 


Ensilage  Cutter 

IT    THROWS  i 

V  AND    BLOW^,  •/,. 


Write  for  Catalog 

Some  d—l*r  n^4tr  yon  now  handUu  thm  Papte  or  will  ftmnmftirymn* 
U  not.  writm  u#  and  w*'ll  «e«   that   you're   tah^n  care  of.     Anyway, 
B»nd  tor  catalog  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

78  MAIM  SFREET 

SHORTSIQLLE,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  ot  Bushels 
Added  to  Wheat  Crops! 

This  Amazin<>  Book  Tells   ^^^ 
How  !    Its  Free  !         WS' 


'Send  a"po6tal  at  ance1*Don^plaBtabsn«tef  winter  whe»t 

till  yon  read  how  voo  can  scicntiBcallv  clean,  rrsde  and  separate  all  your  seed 

rrain  at  home.     There's  an  t-.-cr  marfict  for  aTl  yoa  can  ratv!    B'^hest jpncce 

will  he  Daiil!    Don't  wnste  pro;:n(l  on  w<o(b— or  on  poor,  hopeless  seed  prain.    Lnst 

my  free  ^k.    Lear"  how  to  add  6  to  13  bcshcls  per  aere  to  your  crops  and  tmn- 

drcdB  of  dollars  to  your  profits.    Bead  about  my  far-famed  «*--_- 

CHATHAM  t^S^t^l 

The  machine  that  doable?  farm  profitau  ^^^^  J^^^-J^^ 
separates  and  sac'^a  any  trrain  or  grass  «pd  or  rankest  ""^ii"*' "*,^ 
operSton.  Cleans  out  dirty  wecd,B»c<3!  Vi  ka  out  weazened  up,  oselees 
zH-i Iff     c.^*a  nairiA  MtA  Witw    nlsmn.  rlcnn  need 


•e/yj 


minsc^!  "Sers'o^ide'tti'e'biit'plBmn,  dcnn  iwed 
grains  for  plantinB.  .  ttBatMhitcTcvi^jiTjilaz 


Grains  iot  uihiiliuk.  ,  ff«»^»w»  •••»  ■..--» __:i^ 

profits.  Easyrunmi»»handorga8enpnopowet! 
600,000  now  in  pse. 

Only  One  Dollar! 

That's  poaitiTely  all  !'»•  •!'™nM'd  ray  prloj. 


H«DT  inanoftictar*™  h»»e  adil«d  60  to  100  Mr 
:rDt.  SenJposUl  at  once!  (j'tmy  frM  boot!  • 
tf >  liberal  acTday  tnt,  trial  offorl  1 1  My.fXtrriiifli[ 

■  iiiriiii     ■  — — 


to»  pricellTlJx  amailna  lona  Mm*  et^lt  t 
ay  day.         Mtnt—  Oampball.  Pras. 


MaBBOB  Campbell  A  Sovs  C*. 

JWlMrolt.lfIeli^8t6KaDnaC)ty,||o,ea  HlBBMW 


FREE 

JarmTest 


Successful  Crops 

You  may  be  certain  of  big  profitable 
crops  if  you  adopt  the  most  up-to-date 
method  of  seed  grain  treatment  as  re- 
commended by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  ol 
Agricultuie — 


This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys 
grain  smuts,  rust  and  hingus  growth, 
h  prevenU  flax  wilt,  also  scab  and 
black-kg  diseases  of  potoloes.  It  nds 
stables  and  chicken  houses  ot  disease 
germs  and  flies.  Formaldehyde  is 
surely  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer. 
Our  Formaldehyde  at  jaaf  dealer, 
35  cents  in  pint  bottles  wUl  toeat  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Big  Ulustrated  Hand 
Book  sent  on  lequest — free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Work* 
100  WaUam  Street  New  York,n 
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75  Cents  per  Y»'ar 


Starting    a    Local    Farm  Loan    Bank 


Details  In  Organizing-  Local  Association  and  Securing  Loans 

By  XENO  W.  PUTNAM 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


very  beginning.  The  first  meeting,  too,  is  the  best 
time  to  start  the  co-operative  spirit  of  ownership; 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  sends  each  member  out 
talking  about  "our  bank"  as  he  talks  about  "our 
•  hurch"  and  "our  school".  This,  with  some  men 
St  least,  serves  as  more  of  a  brake   upon   selfishness 


It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  ring  up  central 
for  a  telephone  call.  It  reujuiros  months  or  perhaps 
years  of  discouragements  and  hard  work  to  build 
the  line  and  install  the   equipment   ready   to   receive 

the  message.     Somebody  has  to  do  this  pioneer  work,  jdint  is  the  great  American  way  of  finding  out  things 

if  the   service   calls   are   ever  to  be   answered.  It   is  up  to  the  self-installed  leader  to  answer  a  rea 

To  borrow  money  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  ^onablc  amount  of  f.uestions  and  to  be  prepared  for  .-nd  misrepresentation  than   the  penalties  that    stand 

act    may  be   a   j.rrtblem   of  individual    service   to   the  .'.nswering    several    mure.      These    material   facts    can  bark    of  the   law.      On.e   get    the    high    ideals   out    of 

.•tpplicant.     To  organize  the  local  unit   or  "farmer's  be    accumulated    from   the    various   instruction   pam-  .which  the  act  has  been  .-reated  implanted  in  the  first 

bank"   that    opens    the   door  for   the   borrower   calls  phlets  sent  out  on  request  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  membership    aud    everv    member    can    henceforth    be 

for  promotion   and  construction  work;    but   it  has   to  Board    of    Washington.      It    is    of    even    greater    im-  fepended  upon  to  ].rntett   the   welfare  and  honor   of 

be   done   by    somebody   if   the  purpose   of   the  act   is  portance    that    some    one    at    hand    grasps    the    real  ^he  branch  of  whii^h  he  feels  himself  an  actual  part. 

» ver  put  into  force.  puqiose    that    underlies    the    entire    act.     It    is    one  Forming  Local  Association 

The  applicant  for  a  Federal  farm  loan  may  adopt  thing    to    tell    people    what    the    rate    of    interest    is  The  routine  of  electing  officers  and  nine  directors 

either  of  two  methods.     If  he  is  one  kind  of  a   man  .ind  for  what  term  of  years  mortgages  may  be  writ-  out  of  a  temporary  membe^rship  of  ten  being  over,  we 

I'C   will   wait  fiir  some   one  to  organize   the   National  ten.      It   may    be    quite   another    thing    to    appreciate  lilled    out    the    jireliminary    organization    papers    and 

Kami  Loan  Association  with  the  name  of  his  county  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  entire  organization  forwarded   to   our  district   bank   for  further   instruc- 

or  locality  tacked  on.     If  he  is  another  kind  he  will  should   be,  not   only  to  help  Farmer  A   to   borrow   a  tions.      In   the   interval    of    waiting   we    occasionally 

organize  one  for  himself  without  much  waiting.  Then  -iim  of  money,  but  to  establish  upon  safe  and   soun<i  met  quietly,   took    sto.-k    of  our   membership,   secured 

there  is  the   intermediate  "^rt  of  fellow  who  goes  in  business    principles    a    b  cal    organization    owned    and  thru    personal    interviews    enough    desirable    members 

promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  one  who  adopts  the  second  .»i)erated   by   the   farmers   themselves,   to   which    any  io   take    the    place.*   of   those   who   dropped    out.   and 

course.     It  was  to  attract  the  required  ton  people  of  .vorthy  aetive   farmer   cf   the   community   can   go   at  familiarized  ourselves  with  the  aims  and  responsibilr- 

this  last  class  that  the  following  advertisement  was  any   time   in   the  future   for  the   working  capital   he  ties  that  should  be  o>irs  once  (»ur  charter  was  grant- 


run  in  the  "personal"  columns 
of  our  two   cninty  dailies. 

FARM    LOAN      Any    one   want 
ing  to  borrow   money  under  the 
Federal    Farm    Loan    act    is    re 
quested  to  address   Farm   Loan, 
care  of  this  paper. 

The  first  insertion  brought 
answers.  It  proved  that  there 
were  people  in  the  county  wiio 
needed  the  aid  of  the  farm  li>a;i 
act;  but  it  required  six  issues 
of  the  iiajiers  to  bring  suliiciont 
inquiries  to  justify  calling  n 
meeting.  This  was  done  at  a 
C'utraily  located  hotel  by  let- 
ter, in  order  to  confine  the  at- 
tendance to  those  who  were  in- 
terested from  business  reasons. 
The  expense  of  the  advertising 
\  :is  jtaid  by  the  organizer  and 
cli;irgi>(l  up  liy  him  against  what 
III'    lioped    to    save. 

Exactly  ten  jieople,  or  about 
.'()  percent  of  those  who  ha<l 
answered  the  advertisement 
were  present  at  that  meeting. 
Incidentally,  six  of  these  peo- 
I'le  are  still  members  of  the  As- 


ed.  Several  times  our  meniber- 
i'hip  dropped  dangerously  be- 
low the  required  number.  Some- 
*Mnes  it  considerably  exceeded 
ten.  Until  our  charter  was 
granted  it  was  tlie  wish  of  most 
of  our  members  tl»it  publicity 
lie  avoided  rather  than  souglit. 
Some  already  had  mortgages 
ag.ninst  their  projierty  which 
niiglit  be  foreclosed  if  their  ap- 
plication in  this  new  place  be- 
came known  and  finally  proved 
n  failure. 

Very  soon  ^  after  our  first 
meeting  secret  influences  began 
to  crop  to  the  surface.  One  of 
I  111  members  who  had  been  pay- 
ing 6  percent  interest  was  sud- 
denly   offered    the    money    at    4 

I rent,  but  was  loyal   and   far 

s(  I  ;  ig  enough  to  refuse  the  ot 
fer.  Other  members  Iiad  been 
t"M  that  every  member  made 
hiiii-elf  liable  for  the  debts  of 
ills  fellow  members;  that  th.> 
.inrual  payments  required  wer' 
iroing  to  be  more  than  any 
'armer  could  stand:  that  in 
••ase    of    failure    to    keep   up    in- 

xii'iation  and   have   been    granted    loans.    Hardly    any       ■  i /j.s    in    the    operation    of    liis    farm    and    with    tiie     :«  rest  the  7armei  uoul.l  lose  liis  home;  that  there  w:i- 
two    of    those    present    were    acquainted,   but    nearly    .i»«urance  of  getting  a  reasoii:ible  loan  on  terms  that     too  mui'h   red   ta;H'  alH>ut  it;   that   the  entire  act   was 


THE  SHADED  AND  WELL-KEPT  PORCH  PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS  IN  BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT. 


!ill    were    sufficiently    self-dependent    and    progressive  hjunionize  with  tiie  business  of  farming, 
enough   to   be   on   the   lookout   for  better   methods,  in  .Vcnie    jieople   have   the    idea    that    the   farm    lii:!ii 

I'lonoy    niatters   as    well    as    in    farming.      What    they  r.ct    is  a  "hand-out"   for   farmers   or   a  sort    of   ea>y 

\':nit-ed  was  the  facts  regarding  the  new  loan  system,  mark    upon    whiih    may    I'C    unloaded    all    the    nnde- 

niul  they  did  not  have  to  wait  to  see  what  somebody  ?jrable  loans  of  the  neighborhood.     That   is   not  tiie 

eNe    thought    about    it    before    making    inquiry.  jort    of  law   the   farmer   has   been    demanding   and    it 


:in  administration  affair  railroaded  thru  for  political 
;-iirposes  only.  Tlieso  and  other  criticisms  came  to  v.-' 
in  most  cases  thru  farmers  who  did  not  realize  th.r 
they  were  thi-msehcs  lieing  skillfully  used  by  lo:i: 
■iliaiks  and  money-grafters  as  mouthpieces  thru  vvhi  ' 
•o  spread  the  gospel  of  farm  loan  condemnatioii.  TV. 


Purposes  of  the  System 


i*  not  the  sort  that   lia>  been  jiro\  ided  for  him  in  the     .li^cussion  which  these  topics  brought  up  at  our  me 

iiigs  (lid   much  to   develop   the   confidence   and    dc;.' 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Any    f,i!in    loan    promoter    who    calls    a    meeting  rarm    loan    act.      The    farmer    is    willing    to    pay    for 

<if   this   kind    without   a    fair   working   knowledge   of  .vliat  he  gets  in  busiue^s  as  well  as  f<ir  other  acccm 

his  subject  is  inviting  an  afternoon  of  lively  trouble  modations,  but  he  wants  to  get  what  he  pays  for  and 

<i'r  himself.      Pr(d)ably  all  of  the  peo]de  at  our  first  that    is    the    exact    purpose    of   the    new    law.      It    is 

Meetii.g    knew    something    about    the    farm    loan    a<t.  higlily    important    that    this    fact    be   thoroly    brought 

?'o«t   of  them  came  because  they  wanteil   to  find  out  «  ut  at  the   organization   meeting;    then  the  attention 

1"   re    about    it    and   a   free   u=!e   of   the    i>iter rogation  ol    "leaners"   and    grafters   will    be    cut    ott'    at    the     .nr  local   committe.    in  appraising  farms.     On    p 


.'lination   of  our  members;   but    it   showed   im   ;i    li 
'f    tlie    "silent    force"    that    was    stei:dily 
lo  make  the  farm  loan  a<-t  a  failure. 
Appraising   Farms 
I'erhajis   tlie   !Ia^d^^t    physical    task    was    th  :t 


kin 


■  ^"^y  w;'.'^irT''-  tr ' 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


August    il,    Itfl'. 


August    11,  1917. 


'f   '^:Zt^l^t^^>^^^^^^^'^'^    p^ovJaVd^f;;  b,    law.-    They    should    a.t    be    hea>o^ 
lluivra^l/rwe  would  have  had  to  do  if  drafted    Tut  so»e  are  certain.     Some  fairly  centr.1  place  of 


*»els  that  ho  is  buildias,  not  t..r  a  year  or  for  three 
years  or  five,  but  for  life,  or  until  the  debt  has  been 


.-..I   service  in  the  army  or  drawn  as  jurors.    ,„eoting  is  a  necessity  and  it  should  not  depend  upon    -  ^^^    -  mortgage  never  be*om*s  due  and  there 

ror  special  s.rvue  ^     > .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  hospitality  or  the  convenience  of  some  member      P^^  '^  ^^ 


)ne  of  the  loan  eommitt 


.    Kof^r..    those    trips    and    the    filling   out    of    the  g^stions    which    the  Federal                                  •         •. . 

'"                    i  a    on    blank    explained,    then    a    copy  t,ake  the  new  association  as  soon  as  it  receive.  it> 

u-ation    blank        I            .  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^    _^    ^^^^    ^^,^^^^    letter-heads    and    envelope^ 

'  -      ""  and 


official    appl 

iven  each   applicant   to  fill  ou 


foreclosure  excepting  for  lapsed  interest. 
Surely  one  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  time 
and    care    if    he    must,   for    an    arrangement    that    is 

3G   complete. 

Aa  expense  comparison  is  always  of  interest  to 
some  people.  Here  are  a  few  figures  taken  from  our 
Association  books,  giving  the  actual  cost  of  a  $1,(>00 
loan  for  36  years  under  the  new  system;  and  also 
'aken  from  other  records  the  cost   of  a  similar  loan 

in  the  old  way. 

Under  Farm  Loan  System 

$10.00 

1.50 

2.59 

50.00 


itle 


nse  assessment,  $1.50  per  $1,000 


rney  .  . . 
ssociation 


,...   .e   caned   a   --^^-^j:^^^^  Z^^^T^TZ  ^^^^^^ ^--^^^  -^ 

:;:;;:re;rref:?i7f::  LreoVeterand  signed  r:lole:ient.ayis\vasses.,ent   aeertainamou   t  ^  ^^^^^     _  ^ 

b       he  appraising'committee,  passed  and  signed  by  ,,  ,,  j,,,,  ;  against  each  aPP^^^"*  ^^  ^^^J'J  ''  .,,,t  be  added  the  annual  payment  of  . 

the  eLrd  of  Directors  and  signed  by  the  President  ,^,^„  ^,k,.i,  with  a  minimum  limit   fixed  for  all.  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^   principal).     The   exact 


and    Secretary-treasurer,    who    also    figured    up    the 
iber   of   shares  of   stock    to   be   subscribed   to   b.^ 


Bonding    the    attorney    i 


s    attended    to    by    the 


..„ _  .  .         Federal    Land    Bank,    for    the    expense    of    which    a 

the  Association.     Without  that  careful  final  revision       ^^^^^^   ^..essment   is   taken  out   of  each  loan.     The 
■       ..  .    ^...^   „„.,i;„ofinns   are  almost   certain   to     ^        _ 


uuni 


$64.00 

Total    

Distributing   this    expense    over   a    period   of    :'.6 

have  a  cost  of  but  $1.78  each  yeaj  to  which 

$60  (interest 

and  payment  ou   principal).     The   exact    cost  of  the 

debt  for  the  entire  period  is: 

$2,160 
64 


>ome  of  the   first  applications  are  almost 
„e    returned    to   the    Association    for    correction.      A 
little  error  does  not  cost  much  in  the  beginning,  but 
the   farther   awav   from    home    it    gets   the   more   ex- 
,sive    and    damaging   it   may    become. 
Preparing  Abstracts 


$60  per  year  for  36  years 
First   cost   including  stock 


\n- 


secretarv-treasurer  secures  his  bond  thru  one  of 
the  commercial  companies.  The  cost  of  this  bond  a. 
the  present  time  is  $2.50  per  each  $1,000  of  bond  de- 
manded and  a  bond  of  at  least  $3,500,  costing  $8.7.. 
is  required.  This  gives  the  .^ssociaHon  a  loaning 
privilege  up  to  $.50,000  within  the  year.    If  a  greater 

„„,  farmer,  a,  a  money-leader.     It  was  caretuU.v  |„ge»»  bond  required. 

"lied  in  "pen  meeting  that  each  applieant  paid  .^^j^,  „,  Ahstracts 

'        ''"    "   "  Wi.l...ut    interfering    with    the    working   of    the    Principal  ,.--—•• 

Bn.  -.nee  it  i,  required  that  thi.  attorney  he  .yston.  and    »ithoat   .oeh  added   e.pen,e   there   are     Kene„n„    7,  atl  pen... 

t5ui.  >iiiie  II    3      M  _i      u   ;-   nut   of  'ittle  services  which  the  farm 

„„der    i...»«ercia.   bond   tor    h,,  ^^^■-JJ^'  ^^^  it,  member.     One  „t  these  is  ,he  keeping 

her  to  employ  ^J^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  al.,tr.ct,.  preimred  by  onr  bond-    Total 


am 

explauic-u  •"   "i —  r,  .  . 

Sis  own  fee   to  the   attorney   for  preparing   the   ab 
stract  of  his  title  which  the  f'^^^l"*!  ^and  Bank  re^ 
quires 


Total  cost  to  cancel  debt   '''*' 

From  this  must  be  subtracted  the  coet  of  stock, 
which  is  refunded  at  expiration  of  contract,  leaving 
^2,174  as  the  entire  cost  aside  from  small  docket  and 
ratisfaction  fees  which  must  be  met  under-either  sys- 
tem to  clear  up  the  records. 

For  a  similar  sum  and  rate  or  interest  and  num- 
ber of  years  we  have  under  exceptionaUy  favorable 
conditiiins  by  tke  old  plan  the  following: 
?g  vears  interest  at  5  percent   *!'?^? 


„f    his    own.      After    one    disappointment    we 


the  question  for  each  membei 
iif    his    own.      Aft 
..uietly   to  a  younj 
fully    trusted    and 


-'-''•»>  ■-••'"^  :Lri."r'r'coCratWeVm'     L'..^."'  ThVse    ab.traet,    are    specially    complete,    in    .ame 


pathy  we  soon  obtained.    Aa  honest  and  aggressive 
who    ha 

nt  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets     F 


loan  organization  can     Searching  docket 

:'  these  is  ihe  keeping 

prepared  by  our  bond- 

tornev,  of  the  farm  titles  over  which  we  issue 

...         i-i.-     j„ 

ine- 

vears.      After    they    arc    accepted    by    the 


1,000 

70 

5 


$2,875 

D.uket   satisfaction  we   will  assume  will  be   the 
in    both    cases.      Here    is    another    comparison 


under   terms  which   can  be  duplicated  from  the   old 

I    <»Oing    OaCK     DV    rvijunv;"".-'^     "-^    - 

,.„,   attorney    who    has    faith    and^  enthus^sm^  .r     ;^dred    -«^^  ^^  J^^^  r::::^^^  Z    Vrincipa 


most  cases  going  hack  by  requirement   at  least   one^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^^ 

ndred    vears.      After    they    arc    accepted    by    the    tin»e   recoras  oi 
deral   Land  Bank   they   acquire  a  semi-official   im- 

....  1  i. «««    ..iVir.    t>vi>r    owns 

that    the   young   farm   loan    association   can    possibly     p<, 


the  new  movemei 


$1,000 

2,160 

240 


nave. 


In    many   ways  and   places   the  attorney 


can 


ir:T-Jz  i^JTtT :::.:::  :rt  :;:^„r:;:d^ore  co„pie.e  tha„  any  ord^ary 


rta.ce  o«  lasting  valne  to  any  one  who  ever  own,     ^f  year,  iMteres,  at  6  percent    

.h:".r„   they  cot-er.     ,.,te.d  ot  each    farm^tran.     ----«  ij;^;,,,^  „,,,,  bonus  ,.      .00 


new    sean-h,    these    recoi 


popularly   measured  by   his  own. 


..t  the  organization  and  in  that   case  he   may 

1...  merely  an  automatic  recording  machine.     If  he  is    the.r   prepa 

the  right  sort  of  a  member  his  opiK.rtuni-     ^ 

tv   for   luiilding  an   organization   of  thi»    j 

sort   is  limitless.     The  whole  question   is 


transaction    re<,uires.    and    upon    which    the    Federal    Total 
e   placed  1 
mds   upon 
aration.   the  weight    of   authority    itself 


„,■,,„.,„„...,, ..-  - .. . .-;  £;•  r;:.r:;:;\;;:=/rr..?::r.;  '•" "-  '"■ 


$3,6011 

coet';;::;;::^:"..^ 2,174 


Difference 


$1,426 

Just  how  big  a  spool  of  "red  tape" 
can  the  average  farmer  afford  to  unwind 
for  fi  difference  of  $1,426  in  his  eypenses. 


I  iKr.lMIIIIIIII 


....,,,,,,,„«-,„„„MiM.imimmuiimMinniimMi«i"m'" iMiim.umnim.iiiiMimii  ;iliiii 


«. ..«-. " -~" ■ 


The  Farmer  and  The  Automobile 


Oiif  or  mof  automoMl.-  .ire  found   ..n  a    majnn 
U-    '<>■    farms    in    this    section.      Tt    seems    that    their 
•  xpeuse  should  be  noticed  as  well  as  their  usefulness. 
••,ut   there  appears  to  be  no   rules   applying  as  to  the 
kind   or  standard   of   farm   supporting  an    automobile. 
VV'-   find  then,  '.n  dairy   farms  where  there  is   no  ^ilo. 
We    find    them   ou    general   farms    where    there    is    no 
corn  planter,  no  alfalfa  ^'rowing,  no  hay  fork  in  the 
i.arn.    no    water    supply    for    the    hmise    or    barn,    no 
paint    on    any   of   the    buildings.      They    are    found    on 
farms,  or  rather  on  the   roads  with  men   from  farms 
that    are    not  paying  expenses.     They    appear    to   be 
k'.-pt   and   driven  .iust  as  so  manv  other  farm   opera 
tioius     .ire— without     regard     t>     production     .1.0     or 
:i:2intenan.e.     On   the    other   han.l.  we   find    th.-in    on 
fh.'    veil-kept,  progressive  farms:   and  again   we  find 


npto.lat.-.    enterprising    farmers    with(.ut    a    car. 

Fersonallv    I    I'lid   that    an   automobile   is  a   great 
.onveuien.-e.  ispre-.a'.iv  to  >m'  with  a  fa-n.ily  of  usual 
size.     We  can   call  on   a   distant   friend   or  relative  ui 
the  aftern-n,  and   can   take   the   whole   family,   and 
rot  be  .-.xi-teil  t  .  uay  to  dinner  or  supper.     You  can 
,uake    friendlv   and    pleasant   calls   without   being   ex- 
P..,.ted    to    i„.-,l<..    ;,    visit.     The   anto    is    particularly 
valuable  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  in.iury  of  a  serious 
nature.     Th-  doctor  can  be  brought  in  a  hurry,  or  if 
necessary  the  patient  can  be  hurried  to  the  hospital. 
Tn  getting  extra  help  for  any  special  farm  worTc,  sneb 
as  thr-=ibi:ig  or  silo  filling,  we  can  L'et  to  the  village 
,Tnd    pick    up   three   or   four    men.      When    the    day   is 
done,  we  can  take  them  back,  and  the  arrangement 
is    mueli    more    satisfactory    than    to    have    to    keep 


them   ..ver    or    feed    theii    horses    in    the   busy    time. 

The    overhead    and    running    expense    of    a    car, 

whieh   ought   to  be  the  first  consideration  is  usually 

the   last       1    find   my   expense   record   reads   about  as 

follows:    Interest    on   inve.stment,  $o5;    tax,   $10;    car 

license,    $l.V,    driver's    license.    $4;    tire    ad.justn.ent, 

1-         *atQo      Tntil    $1''8  92.     I  have  travel- 
$10;  gasoline,  $34.9-.     loxai,  ^x-s..'-     a 

ed  2,460  miles,  making  a  cost  per  mile  of  praeticallr 
.x2  cents.  Of  course  if  I  had  traveled  only  10  mile. 
the  cost  would  he  about  $10  per  mile.  Had  T  traveled 
"  .'.00  miles  the  cost  would  he  more  nearly  5  cents  per 
mile  while  if  T  traveled  practically  all  of  the  time  as 
..ome  people  appear  to  do.  the  cost  per  mile  corros- 
nondinglv   decreases. 

Some  farm  owners  make  and  save  time  w-.th  theli 
autos.    oth-  <\>^iii  and  •A-n^t."'  "uuch  valuable  Hmc. 


^<i  it  all  figures  back  to  the  man  just  as  it  doea  in 
iiiost  timely  questions.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 


the  lighter-weight,  moderate  priced  ear  is  the  best 
lor  the  farmer  with  a  small  family,  but  there  are 
inaiy^  considerations  which  make  size  an  individual 
wroblem.  The  overhead  cost  is  considerably  less 
with  the  moderate  priced  car,  and  the  running  cost 
is  slightly  less, 

A  consideration  of  greater  importance  to  every 
tar  driver  and  owner  than  price,  size  or  operating 
cost  is  Safety  First.  Those  two  words  should  be 
,set  in  the  glass  of  the  wind  shied.    Always  run  slow 


VennsptVania  Farmer 

BY  THE  WAY 


3— S3 

depreciate  in  value  for  lack  of  a  ready  marl^t, 
(he  shall)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deeme  ad- 
visable to  benefit  the  producers,  distributes  and 
consumers  thereof,  and  t   0  prevent  waste." 

Think   of  it  I   Producers  to   get   a  good   price   for 


The    story    of    the    Arka.n8aw 

traveler  is  an  old  one,  but  it ..^  ...   .  .„ ,  ,„  ^^ ,   „  j^,.„v.  ^...^   » 

is  a  good  one;   good   because  a    surplus,    consumers  to    get    it    cheap,   and    dealers 

it  portrays  an  universal  trait  to  make  a  good  profit.     It's  all  as  clear  as   mud  to 

of   human   character   and    ev-  me,  and  probably  the  legislators  and  department  un- 

cryone    recognizes    something  derstand   it    equally  as  -well.      And    this   agricultural 

of  himself  in  it.     The  native  millennium    is   to    be    established    at    a   cost    of    only 

could  not  mend  his  roof  when  .*2^,000  per  year! 

^ .  it   rained  because   it   was  too  

iu   towns.     Approach  and  pass  all  persona,   wagons,    wet.     He  didn't  fix   it  when   it   was   dry  because   it  Ju   tlie   mean   time,  it  might   be   as   well  for  the 

teams  and  other   ears  at  slow  speed.     It   is  the   un-    didn't  leak  then.     Humanity  reminds  me  very  often  practical  man  and  woman  to  study  ways  and  means 

expected    that    always    occurs    at    high    speed    that     of  this  easy-going,  improvident  individual.     Part   of  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  from  the   dump   lieap 


causes  the  wrecks  and  the  injuries 
Very  few  unexpected  things  happen 
at  slow  speed,  as  the  situation  is  al- 
ways in  hand  and  accidents  avoided. 
Don't  wait  until  you  are  a  party  to 
some  sad  experience.  Heed  the  slog- 
an of  the  railroad  man  who  keeps  out 
of  trouble.— D.  S.  Groshaw,  Burling- 
ton Co.,  N.  J. 


Liming  Potatoes 

The  illustration  on  this  page 
shows  the  method  of  applying  lime 
which  is  used  by  many  farmers  in 
this  section  of  New  Jersey.  This 
Held  is  to  be  seeded  to  alfalfa  after 
potatoes.  Two  applica-tions  of  lime 
;ire  made — 700  pounds  per  acre  each 
time.  The  first  was  put  on  when  the 
potatoes  were  about  three  inches  high 
:tnd  it  drove  off  the  flea  beetles 
which    are    very    troublesome    here 


until  the  bureau  gets  to  goin;-.  We 
cannot  expect  commission  men  to  do 
the  conserving,  neither  ean  we  look 
to  the  retail  men  to  buy  more  than 
a  ready  market  will  take.  But  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  is  opportunity 
for  somebody — maybe  organized  pro- 
ducers themselves — to  evolve  a  plan 
liy  which  surplus  products  could  be 
canned  or  evaporated  and  the  mar- 
ket slumps  and  waste  prevented.  Well- 
tried  systems  of  preparing  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  future  use  have  been 
perfected  and  the  use  of  these  foods 
need  be  no  longer  limited  .to  the  few 
weeks  in  which   they  grow. 


APPLYING  LIME  ON  POTATOES  ON  CARL  ^.  PETIT  FARM,  SALEM  CO.  N.  J. 


Vegetables  and  fruits  seem  to  be 
the  products  in  which  greatest  loss 
oceurs  when  there  is  an  overproduc- 
tion. They  are  also  the  articles  which 
are  most  frequently  unprocurable  in 
certain  years  when  adverse  climatic 
conditions  limit  production.  The  que 


The  next   application   was   made   as  seen   in    the  the   time   we   have   so   much   stuff  we   cannot    use   it,  tion  before  us  is:  How  can  the  suri)lus  in  seasons  of 

ilhistration.     This  cleaned  up  the  young  potato  bugs  aiid  it  is  so  plenty  and   cheap  that   we   say   it  is  not  plenty  be  carried  over  to  seasons  and  years  of  scare- 

.ind   heltw  prevent  blight.     We  think   it  better  than  worth   while   to   bother    saving   it.     Again,   we    have  ity?     Ck)ld  storage  offers  a  partial  solution,  but  the 

many   of   the   preparations   used   for   these    puri>09es.  little  or  nothing  and  it  is  so  dear  we  don't  have  it  quantity  is  necessarily  limited  and  the  cost  too  great 

Lime  applied  in  this  manner  has  never  caused  scab  to  save.  for  all  products  and  amounts.     A  new  process  known 

ou    potatoes   for   me.     Horse   manure   and  lime   when  as  dehydrating  seems  to  offer  great  possibilities.  Th  • 

mixed    in   the   soil  are  a  bad   combination    for  scab,  A   few  months  ago,  some   articles  of  food  were  process    consists    of    driving    super-heated    air    over 

Jut    putting    the    lime    on    top    does    not    seem    to  sr   scarce   they  were   almost    out    of   the    market — at  trays  of  sHced  fruit  or  vegetables,  thus  quickly  \:\k 

^  Ij.  ^j  ieast  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  pocketbooks  of  ing    out    the    water.      The    product,    when    prnpt-i  ly 

This    field    will    receive    1600    pounds    more    per  most   people,  yet  enou^jh   food   material   had   actually  packed,    will    keep    indefinitely    and    when   .«oaki'.i    in 

•ere  before  seeding  to  alfalfa.     We  hope  with  this,  gone  to  -waste  in  former  years  to  have  supplied  the  water    is    said    to    rej  lin    its    natural   condition    an. I 


and  thoro  soil  preparation  and  inocu 
lation  to  find  a  solution  for  the  dairy 
)pr(d)lcm— plenty  of  alfalfa  hay.— C. 
I,.   Pettit,  Salem   Co.,  N.  J. 

Two  Ways  to  Inoculate 
Soil  for  Legumes 

Two  general  methods  of  soil  in- 
iMulation  exist:  (1)  inoculated  soil 
and  (2)  artificial  cultures.  If  soil  is 
used  it  must  be  well  infected  with 
the  organisms  peculiar  to  the  crop  of 
the  same  legume  which  is  to  be  in- 
nculated  has  been  growing  recently 
with  many  nodules  on  the  roots.  Such 
M)il  scattered  on  the  field  at  seeding 
time  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  hun- 
Ired  pounds  or  more  if  it  is  easily 
1  idcurcd,  per  acre  and  harrowed  in 
M.ori  after,  will  usually  give  .satisfac- 
riiry  results.  If  only  a  small  anjount 
I'f  soil  can  be  had  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  it  to  the  seed.  The  seed  should 
be   moistened   with   a  10  percent   glue 


H 

n.l 
flavor.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  which  has  alwaj's 
perjdexed  us.  After  all  it  is  but  .m 
improvement  on  an  agi^old  custom  i  . 
vogue  with  our  fore-fathers  and  <iil! 
]»racticed  iu  thrifty  country  iiomc*. 
What's  needed  now  is  to  commercial 
i/.e  the  jtroci^ss  and  use  it  o;i  .-i  b- 
scale. 


LIME  APPLIED  ON  PART  OP  POTATO  FIELD.  ED.  COLSON  FARM.  SALEM  CO..  N.  J 

solution    (one    pound    liquid    glue    to    one    gallon    of  deficiency.      Then   began    a   natiouv.ide    agitation    to 

water  )to  make  the  soil  stick  to  the  seed.     Sprinkle  raise  things  and  the  result  is,  the  markets  are  again 

:he  soil  on  the  seed  thru  a  sieve  and  mix  the  entire  glutted  in  many  lines  and  producers  are  losing  money, 

mass    thoroly.      The    seed    may    be    sown    as    soon    as  What's   to   be  done  with   the   surplusf     Is    it    neces- 

th.y   are  dry.  '  "^^^V  *»  '^'^    J^o   to  waste   that    which   we   cannot    im 

Artificial    cultures    are    usually    amdied    to    the  mediately   use,'     Tt   often   seems   as   tho   we   ought   to 

M....1,    but    they    may   be    applied    to    a    few    hundred  have  a  little   of  that   (juality  known   as  German  ef- 

P..und3  of  soifand  scattered  on  the  field.     Wlien  they  ficiency   and    be   able   to   utili/e   and    conserve    every- 


The  most  common  waste  on  t la- 
average,  general  farm  occurs  in  the 
farm  orchard.  The  apples  which  are 
uncared  for  in  seasons  of  bi;„'  (tops 
amount  to  millions  of  btishcls.  Of 
ccnirse,  a  great  part  of  the  fruit  on 
the  general  farm  is  not  first  cla^s  be- 
cause the  farmer  does  not  .^ive  niuc'i 
tin'.e  and  attention  to  it,  but  it  hao 
food  value  and  should  In'  s.ivi-tl.  (Jood. 
old-time  apple  butter  !■<  h;ird  to  b(';i: 
:!S  a  spread  and  the  rather  ik-w  pro 
cess  of  evaporating  cider  into  af>ple 
;el]y  produces  a  ]>roduct  that  can  be 
e.sed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Tht-  hu 
man  system  dematuls  fruit  or  fruit 
products  in  some  furin  all  tlie  time 
:.;iil  11"  fnilt  may  be  used  in  so  many  ways  as  ajtiib--^ 
the  jKior  man's  fruit.  For  this  reason  they  shoubl 
;.ll  b.-  lonserved;  the  best  in  st(»rage,  the  inferior 
j!;iil(-s   c.mvt-rted    into   apple   butter,  ajtple    jelly,    pre- 


•■\ >•■*,  \inegar,  etc. 


— Fathrr     I'l-nn. 


Phis     \e;<r    no     "rower    in     the     northetii     states 
pKunds  of  soil  ana  scattered  on  tne  neui.      »  nen  invy      iicn-ncjr    aim    m.    «.'.»-    .w v    --.  ■  .  f. 

iin'   applied  to   the   seed,  they   are   diluted,   sprinkled     thing    we    have.      I    say    G.-rman    efficiency,    because     <h,M.id    overlook    the    chance    to    increase    the    potat.. 

.....  .,        >      „•__.!       m.:..     iu-i.  I 1    ., ^   ♦„  i...   ♦!,«   h<ist   thorp  is     (This   last     ,-itin  bv  siiraviiiL".   which    is  orood    insurance   asrainst   .i 


on   the   seed,  aud   the   two   are    thoroly   mixed.      This  that  brand   seems  to  be  the  best   there  is.   (This  last 

mrthod   is  usually  better  for  the  smaller   seeds   than  observation  .just  barely  got   passed  tho  censor.) 
the    soil   and   glue    treatment,   which    tends   to   clump 

toir.'ther    small    seeds    like    alfalfa    and    may    cause  Admitting  the  need   and    the  possibility,  how   \> 

Mnuble  in  seeding.  the  surplus  to  be   taken   care  of,  and   whose  business 

The    treated    seeds    must    be    thoroly    mixed,    so  is  it  to  d(.  it  .Mt  is  possible  we,  in  ennsPylvania,  may 

lint    each   will    be   infected,     Cultures   must    be   used  dismiss   the   question   from   our   minds  since  we   have     unsprayed    .rnp, 

only    for    the    crop    .specified,    since    legumes    do    not  a    bureau    of    markets    created    by    a    recent    law    in  

cro«.s-inoculate    at   random.      Neither   the   inoculating  which    the    following   pa-ragraph    occurs:  Bordeaux   mi.xtnre  with   lead  arsenate  added   ui!l 

".aterial    nor    treated    seed    should    be    stored    for    a  "Whenever    it    shall    appear    that    any    agri-         prevent  late  blight  and  yet  the  potato  bug  also.     The 

lore  time  or  exposed  to  excessive  sunlight.  cultural  products  are  liable  to  spoil,  or  waste,  or         unxture   should    be   applied    every    two   weehs. 


roj>  by  s!>raying,  which  is  good  iusuranei'  against  a 
siMirt  cvoji.  Kvery  year  tht>  jiotato  virbl  is  reda.-' .1 
bv  prevent:i  iile  ili»ea-*es  and  instMt  pe<if<;  yt-t  it  mav 
l-e  iiurea^i'.i  a^  sliown  by  the  fact  that  spiaye,! 
i.otato  ("op-t  in  Vermont,  for  example.  li:ive  pri>di!c- 
ed  on  the  ;!ver;i:.e  10.'  more  l>ushe1s  to  the  acn-  Than 
V(-r    a    period    of    J!    years. 


r 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


EcrtimltaFe 


USE    AND    ABUSE    OF    FERTILIZER 

At'iordiiiy;  tit  the  latest  reports  the 
farmers  of  the  little  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey' wil  spend  ahont  six  iiiillious  of  dol- 
lars for  fertilizer  this  season.  The 
farmers  would  not  have  paid  out  one 
dollar  for  this  material  nnless  he  hoped 
and  expected  to  jjet  back  more  than  tho 
money  he  paid  out.  Many  farmers  are 
willinfj  to  sjuMid  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  fi-rtiii/er,  however,  many  of  them 
do  not  jiut  their  fertilizer  to  its  most 
ettiiient  usi-.  Dr.  Kipman,  director  of 
the  Xew  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
stated  at  a  farmers'  institute  in  Ber 
jjeu  County,  Y.  X,  tliat  the  farmers  of 
this  state  could  save  one  million  do! 
lars  a  year  by  the  more  Judicious  and 
I'fticiiMit  use  of  fertilizers  and  legumin- 
:mis   soil    imi)rovement    crops. 

The  illustration  is  that  of  an  early 
sweet  corn  field  near  Rurlinjjton,  X.  J., 
j,'rowin«;  in  1910.  One  row  in  the  fore- 
firound  is  very  much  undersized.  The 
reasdii  is  just  this:  The  seed  was  plant- 
ed with  a  corn  drill  and  with  a  fer- 
tilizer attachment  which  drilled  ()00 
pounds  of  a  "-0-0  to  the  acre.  While  the 
plantiii<f  was  ,<;oin,<r  on  the  driver  ran 
to  the  barn  for  more  seed.  Before  leav- 
iiiij,  he  shut  olT  the  fertilizer  feed  so 
that  none  would  be  lost  in  the  drive- 
way if  th"  horses  did  not  stand  still. 
T'^piiM  ri'turniu;;  he  for;;ot  to  reopen  the 
fertilizer  catch  until  he  went  about  20 
feet  down  the  next  row.  Then,  he 
stopjted  and  ]»ut  in  a  stalvi'  so  that  he 
would  know  whether  the  fertilizer  was 
worth  while.  The  picture  shows  that 
the  stake  was  not  needed.  The  corn 
shows  exactly  where  the  application 
of   fertilizer  was  ni>t   apjdied. 

Furthermore,  the  owner  is  an  ex- 
cellent farmer  and  takes  ]tride  in  an 
even  stand,  therefore  upon  the  day  the 
picture  wa"  taken,  he  applied  a  very 
heavy  .ipplication  of  hi;ih  j»;rade  fertil- 
izer on  each  side  of  the  poor  spot,  to 
brini;  it  u|i  with  the  others.  Tie  has 
told  me  since  tltat  that  spot  never 
can^'ht  nji  ti>  the  rest  of  the  field  and 
that  the  ears  of  corn  were  inferior  in 
spite  of  the  double  application  of  fer- 
tili'tr  applied  durini;  the  growing  sea- 
sin. 

iiii  iiiiui^s  (lut  a  well  established 
.1,  t  liirit  itest  results  are  (ditaiued  from 
ill-  !!<•  of  fertilizer  and  manure  when 
i^  Is  place  I  where  the  plants  can  get 
the  "jreatest  benefit  from  it  right  from 
tlie  start.  Side  dressings  during  the 
;^rowi:i'T  season  may  be  perfectly  prac 
tir;il  i;i  some  casi-s  especially  if  the  ni 
trogeii  is  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  in  amnionium  sulphate  ami  if  the 
p'l  )sp|iiir!c  ;icid  is  in  a  siduble  material 
•  u.-h  as  acid  phosphate.  However,  side 
dressin,t;s  (»f  materials  containing  blood, 
tankaije  or  bone  are  impriutical  be- 
anse  the  slowly  avnilable  ingredients 
c:in    not    be    accessible    to    the    roots. 

Fertilizer  sowed  along  the  row  and 
stirred  thru  the  soil  can  never  imjiair 
i;ermiiiation  while  on  the  nther  han<l 
the  material  will  be  most  accessible. 
Where  the  rnw  s  ;ire  close  together  as 
in  the  case  of  unions,  celery,  lettuce, 
s]»inaili  and  the  mot  crops  the  fertiliz- 
<'r  should  be  broadcasted  and  disc  bar 
roweil  Into  the  soil  before  the  seed  is 
planteil.  Ill  this  way,  the  extensive 
root  systems  can  get  to  the  jdant  food 
at  all  times  but  if  we  ajtply  it  later 
befwi'en  the  rows,  twice  the  (piantity 
<;i\\  not  be  exi>ecteil  to  do  e(pi;il  thi' 
;iniount   (tf  good. 

Mor"  than   half  the   moneys  sj»ent   for 

fertilizers    is    for   the    Ingredient    called 

nitrogen   or   ammonia.     This   is   exactly 

the    same    material    that    "lovers,    neas, 

|e*an  !.   I'oiv    peas,   soy    beans,   etc..   rake 


out  of  the  air,  therefore  where  can 
honso  tomatoes,  for  instances,  follow  a 
clover  sod  a  fertilizer  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  nitrogen  should 
give  just  as  good  results  as  one  con- 
taining a  large  amount.  Surely  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  use  of  fertilizer 
would  soon  result  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  farmers. — 
R.  W.  DeBaun. 


GROWING  ASPARAGUS 


The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  quotes  in 
issue  for  ,Iuly  28  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Norton, 
of  Washington  said  "I  never  plant 
two-vear-old    roots   and    do    not    believe 


old  practices  and  to  say  he  does  not 
believe  in  any  other  tho  he  has  not 
tested  better  methods.  Transplanting 
asparagus  roots  does  not  help  them 
grow,  it  checks  growth.  The  undis- 
turbed root  at  one  year  old  is  ready  to 
go  right  on  in  its  growth  with  the 
iirst  breath  of  spring.  Compare  the 
size  of  the  shoots  from  one  year  trans- 
planted roots,  and  from  one  year  roots 
undisturbed  and  you  will  at  once  see 
the  reason  for  the  earlier  production 
from  the  undisturbed  roots. 

Something  over  50  years  ago  I  was 
engaged  in  growing  nursery  stock 
Conover's  Colossal  asparagus  had  just 
been     introduced    as    a    very    superior 


THE  NARROW  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR  DOING  GOOD  WORK  IN  ORCHARD. 


in  starting  the  seed  in  its  jtermanent 
]ilace. "  Now,  I  have  for  years  advo 
cated  and  practiced  sowing  asparagus 
seed  right  where  T  wish  it  to  remain, 
and  have  years  a<;o  proved  that  in  this 
way  I  get  cuttings  a  year  earlier  than 
by  transplanting.  It  would  be  mora 
interesting  if  ^Ir.  Norton  gave  some 
reason  for  his  not  l)elieving  in  this 
]>ractice.  If  any  one  can  tell  mo  why 
a  root  dug  at  the  end  of  a  yea-'s 
growth,  and  of  course  more  or  l"ss  nui- 
tilated,  and  transi)lanted  should  do 
better   than   a    root   left    undisturbed   to 


strain.  I  grew  a  large  block  of  it  both 
to  sell  the  roots  and  to  plant  in  my  own 
ground.  The  land  where  these  roots 
were  grown  was  very  fertile  and  was 
also  aided  by  a  good  manuring  in  ord- 
er to  have  extra  strong  roots.  That 
fall  I  planted  about  10,000  roots  in 
tho  usual  way  and  sold  a  good  many 
in  fall  and  s]»ring.  Still  there  was  a 
considerable  space  left  with  unsold 
roots.  When  growth  started  in  spring 
my  foreman  came  to  me  and  said 
''There  are  lots  of  stalks  in  that  as- 
paragus   nursery    large    enough    to    cut. 


Aus^ust  11,  191' 

as  to  location  of  the  asparagus  bed  '  - 
the  garden.     I  sowed  some  seed  of  t" 
Palmetto    variety,    and    the    follow  i." 
fall  transplanted   a   well   prepared   be< 
but  leaving  some   undisturbed    roots  i 
the    rows    where    the    seed    wer."!    sowr . 
That    was   seven    years    ago,    and    both 
beds  have   been   treated    alike    and    arc 
in  soil   of  identical   character,  and   yet 
today  the  shoots  from  those  roots  which 
were    never    transplanted    are    a    third 
bigger  than  in  the  transplanted  bed. 

I  have  so  often  proved  the  superi- 
ority of  starting  an  asparagus  bed  dir 
ectly  from  seed  that  it  is  rather  sur 
prising  to  me  to  hear  men  say  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  it.  In  every 
case  I  have  found  that  the  belief  was 
simply  because  they  had  always  been 
taught  that  asparagus  must  be  trans- 
planted. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is   mainly  a   mat 
ter  of  feeding.     I  use  the  Palmetto  be- 
cause it  has  been  more  resistant  to  di 
case  than  other  sorts.     I  prepare  a  be' 
by    heavy    manur'mg    the    fall    before 
turning  this  under   in  the   spring  early. 
Then    dig  trenches   15   inches    deep   and 
fill  them  half  full  of  old  rotten  manure, 
cover  this  with  earth  and  sow  the  seed 
thinly.     As   soon   as  the   plants   are  up 
three   or    four   inches,   thin    out    to    two 
feet  apart.     Then  work  the  soil  to  them 
as  they  grow  until  level,  and  cultivate 
clean     all     summer,     applying     a     side 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  push   the 
growth.  In  the  fal,  cover  the  bed  thick 
ly  with  stable  manure  to  be  dug  in  in 
the  spring   and   the  cultivation   repeat 
ed.      The    second    year    you    can    b»gjii 
cutting,   but    stop    in    June,      and    thei- 
fertilize  and   cultivate   to   get    the   tall 
est     growth     practicable      during      th'^ 
summer   so    that    you    will    have   stron" 
crowns   for  the   next   spring's   shoots. 

If  you  want  to  cut  asparagus  wit!i 
long  white  base  you  must  make  th"* 
trenches  deeper  and  g\.'t  the  roots  down, 
but  people  are  finding  out  the  superi- 
ority of  the  green  shoots  and  if  grow- 
ing for  market  you  can  always  be  able 
to  secure  better  price  for  the  green 
shoots. — W.    F.    Massey. 


WHAT   I    HAV^J    LEARNED    IN 
THF.EB  YEARS 


EFFECT  OF  A     MISS"   IN  APPLYING  FERTILIZERS. 


continue   its   growth,   I   could    see   some 
reason  for  the   practice. 

The  transplanting  of  asjiaragus  roots 
has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  regarded  as  a  nursery  pro- 
duct and  have  always  l)een  offered  for 
sale  by  nurserymen.  Big  asparagus 
roots  are  largely  a  matter  of  feed  in 
the  soil,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Norton 
that  variety  has  little  to  do  with  the 
fierfection  of  the  shoots,  and  that  if 
a  man  wishes  to  transplant  roots  he 
should  never  use  nny  over  one  year 
old.  In  fact  if  he  wants  the  best  as- 
paragus in  the  shortest  time  jtossible, 
he  will  start  with  the  seed  and  get  his 
bed  cheaper  and  better  than  by  buying 
roots.     It   is  casv   for  a   man  to  follow 


I  went  to  look  at  it  and  did  have  a 
lot  of  it  cut  from  these  roots  only  one 
season  's  growth  from  the  seed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  shoots  from  the  trans- 
planted roots  were  the  usual  size  from 
transplanting,  or  about  as  stout  as  a 
coarse  knitting  needle. 

This  exjierience  set  me  to  thinking, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  only  natural  that 
a  root  nf)t  dug  up  and  mutilated  at  the 
end  of  a  year's  growth  would  naturally 
make  a  stronger  growth  than  the  trans- 
planted one,  and  that  the  transplanting 
had  simply  grown  out  of  the  common 
practice  of  regarding  asparagus  roots 
as    nursery    stock. 

Seven  years  ago  when  I  bought  my 
present  place,  I  was  at  first  undecided 


It  is  a  noticeable  faet  that  when  peo- 
ple without  prt'vious  experience,  rush 
into  any  branch  of  farming,  they  usu- 
ally make  a  failure.  Some  thought  of 
this  was  in  my  mind  when  I  began,  for. 
tho  I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  I  had  al 
ways  taught  school  until  I  was  married. 
My  husband  died  after  a  few  months 
of  married  life,  and  when  my  girlie 
came  to  be  company  for  me,  the  need 
of  a  permanent  home  while  she  is  grow- 
ing up,  became  imj)erative.  My  hus- 
band and  T  rented  but  I  couldn't  do 
that  so  I  took  most  of  my  capital  to 
buy  a  five-acre  home  and  a  few  chick- 
ens, and  went  to  farming  very  modest- 
ly. My  health  was  too  poor  to  ac- 
complish much  the  first  year,  eggs  and 
a  few  vegetables  furnished  practically 
our  only  income,  tho  we  had  a  small 
bearing  orchard  of  fifty-or  sixty  trees. 
There  were  worlds  of  apples  but  we 
could  not  give  them  away.  I  raised 
a  fairly  good  garden,  canned  a  big  lof 
of  tomatoes,  stored  a  good  supply  of 
roots  for  winter,  both  for  poultry  and 
table  use,  and  sold  peas  and  cucumbers 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  tried  melons  and 
cantalopes,  and  harvested  a  good  crop 
of  both  for  home  use.  Early  in  the 
spring  I  set  a  garden  collection  of  eight 
pear  trees,  about  five  hundred  berry 
plants  of  various  kinds  and  varieties, 
and  ten  apple  trees  of  the  Rome  Beauty 
variety.  But  for  my  flock  of  forty 
hens,  we  would  have  run  badly  be- 
hind. 

The  second  year  my  health  was  great- 
ly improved,  baby  was  older  and  less 
troublesome,    and    I    had    prepared    for 


the    season's    work    by    having    all    the  I  add  to  this  it  will  be  done  sparingly 

land  I  intended  to  use  fall-plowed,  til-  and  of  choice  varieties, 

ing   my   garden,  and   purchased   a  good  This  season  I  shall  set  a  bed  of  ever- 

wheel-hoe  with  all  attachments.     A  few  bearing  strawberries  in  my  garden,  add 

trees  had  died  out   of  the  old  orchard,  to  my  list  of  vegetable  a  few  new  ones 

leaving  a  vacancy  which  looked  like  an  for  which    we   had   a  fair   demand   last 

ideal    strawberry    situgiion.      The    spot  year,    and    set    several    hundred     more 

had  been  plowed  in  the  fall  and  before  cane  berries.     My   reputation   for  extra 

harrowing  in  the  spring,  I  had  it  liber-  fresh   eggs   is  already   established,   and, 

ally  fertilized  with  hog  manure  and  as  all  things  considered,  I  feel  that  I  am 

soon  as  the  ground  could  be  worked  I  succeeding  as  well  as  I   could   possibly 

set    1,500     strawberry    plants.      I    kept  hope  to  do.     Oood  health  and  a  reason- 

them    cultivated    well    with    the    wheel-  able    degree     of    familiarity    with     the 

hoe    and    they    grew    luxuriantly.      By  business,    are    prime    requisites    of    suc- 

July    1    they   had    formed    almost    solid  cess  in  any  line;   and  I  have,  to   (piite 

matted     rows,    and    were     certainly    a  an    appreciable    extent,    attained    both; 

picture.     I  was  proud  of  them  and  pride  so  that  the  future  shoulil  be  much  more 

goeth   before    destruction;    white   grubs  remunerative    than    the    past    has    been 

attacked   them  and  in  two  weeks  they  and  we  confidently   expect    that   it    will 

were     practically     ruined.       Eventually  be. — E.    M.    A. 

the    grubs    finished    them    and,    in    the  : 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

Bv    Dr.    J.   P.   STEWART 


meantime  it  rained  so  constantly  that 
nothing  but  weeds  and  berry  plants 
could  grow,  it  was  impsosible  to  hoe, 
and  gardens  became  "lost  in  rubbish". 
Mine,  being  tiled,  wasn't  so  bad  as  my 

neighbors,    and    I    did    have    some    nice  Lime-Nitrogen  in  Orchards 

vegetables,  when  I  could  wallow  out  "The  question  of  using  calcium 
into  the  wilderness  far  enough  to  find  cyanamid  instead  of  nitrate  of  soda 
them.  It  is  a  fact  that  for  weeks  here  has  been  metnioned  to  us.  Please  let 
we  could  not  get  onto  any  plowed  field  us  know,  if  in  your  opinion,  the  cal- 
any  of  us,  without  sinking  into  the  cium  cyanamid  will  do  the  same  work 
mud  over  our  rubbers.  I  set  a  nice  as  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
little  cherry  orchard  of  105  trees  but  "We  use  the  nitrate  on  our  orchards, 
cherry  beetles  came  in  hordes  and  lit-  vineyards  and  a  few  other  crops  in 
erally  ate  up  nearly  a  third  of  them,  order  to  give  them  a  boost  in  the  spring, 
and  of  course  the  survivors  were  badly  If,  in  your  judgment,  the  calcium  cyan- 
damaged.  However,  I  set  at  the  same  amid  will  be  satisfactory,  kindly  also 
time  30  apples,  27  peaches,  8  pears,  W  let  us  know  their  relative  values.  What 
quinces,  and  12  grape  vines,  all  of  we  mean  is,  if  the  nitrate  of  soda  should 
which  grew  nicely  that  season,  then  cost  4i  cents  per  pound  what  could  we 
some  of  the  peaches  winter-killed  later,  afford  to  pay  per  pound  for  calcium 
The    old    orchard    was    more    profitable    cyanamid.' 

that  year,  I  sold  apples  in  various  "We  have  been  buying  about  10 
ways,  some  of  the  buyers  took  theirs  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  year  and 
on  the  tree,  and  I  did  some  picking  and  15  tons  of  aci<l  jihosphate  but  the  pres- 
delivering  myself.  About  forty  bush-  ent  prices  seem  a  little  .strong."— E. 
els  were  stored  in  the  cellar.     My  main    P.  W.,  Erie  County. 

garden  crop  was  peas,  which  proved  to  Calcium  cyanamid  is  one  of  the 
be  such  :i  drug  on  the  market,  that  few  chemical  carriers  of  nitrogen,  altho  the 
■:rowers  harvested  them  at  all.  I  sold  nitrogen  in  it  is  in  somewhat  loss 
a  few,  but  bushels  and  bushels  of  them  readily  available  form  than  in  nitrate 
ratted  on  the  vines.  If  the  season  had  of  soda.  In  actual  nitrogen  content  the 
been  dry  I  could  have  saved  them  for  cyanamid  is  much  more  variable  than 
s.'cd  but  it  was  impossible  to  cure  them  sodium  nitrate — the  former  ranging 
when  it  rained  so  continuously  that  the  from  10  to  16  percent,  while  the  latter 
atmosphere  was  always  so  damj)  that  remains  jiractically  constant  at  15}  per- 
evea  the  buildings  smelled  moldy.  I  cent.  The  cyanamid  should  therefore 
sold  several  bushels  of  onions,  since  be  bought  only  on  a  guaranteed  analy- 
nearly  every  one's  but  mine  rotted,  sis,  and  it  should  be  applied  consider- 
My  flock  of  19  brown  Leghorns  pullets,  ably  earlier  than  the  normal  applica- 
b'.ed   to  lav.  finally  saved  the  situation,    tions   of   nitrate.      On   the   latter   point, 


tho  if  my  family  had  been  large  or 
our  needs  very  numerous,  they  could 
not    have    done    it. 

The  next  season  was  a  decidedly  bet- 
ter one,  I  filled  :T7  vacancies  with 
cherry  trees  and  set  a  few  more  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches.  We  had  to  spray 
frantically  for  cherry  beetles  again, 
and,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  I 
lost  20  more  trees.  My  garden  this 
year  was  better  than  ever  before;  I 
sold   over   $25  worth    of   surplus   besides 


the    manufacturers    recommend    that    it 
be   ai>plied   at   least   *<0  days   before   the 
crop    is    harvested,    and    it    is    probable 
that   this   time   will    need    to   be   coi-siil 
erably   increased   on   fruit?. 

As  to  the  actual  value  of  the  cyan- 
amid  on  orchards  and  vineyards,  we 
have  no  definite  data  of  our  own  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  are  unable  to  lo- 
cate any  elsewhere.  We  have  made 
some  comi»arison  of  it  and  nitrate  of 
soda  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  fertiliza- 


supplying  the  table   for  five   of  us  with  tion    of   grass    plots    here,    with    the    re- 

poas,  beans,  asparagus,   green   corn,   on  suit  that  it  has  proved  considerably  less 

ions,    lettuce,    radish,    cabbage,    cucum  efficient    than   the   nitrate   for   this   pur- 

bers,   tomatoes,   carrots,   beets,   etc.   For  pose. 

the  first  time  since  I  can  remember  In  view  of  the  general  dearth  of 
anything  about  this  orchard  it  failed  data  on  the  actual  usefulness  of  lime- 
completely,  even  in  sui)j»lying  fruit  for  nitrogen  on  orchanis  an  1  vineyards, 
home  use.  We  had  some  pears  and  some  however,  I  would  not  advise  its  substi- 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  but  neith-  tution  for  nitrate  of  soda  in  any  large 
er  on  a  commercial  scale.  My  hens  quantiti<'s,  even  at  these  relati\e  fig- 
did  well  and  w^e  sold  the  surplus  of  ures,  until  afte  rit  had  been  tried  out 
everything  direct  to  the  consumer,  ex-  fairly  thoroly  on  a  small  scale,  on  the 
cept  that  -arly  in  the  season  I  shipped  soil  and  crop  under  consideration, 
fo.-    .1  while.      The    young    orchard                     


Get  Both  Com  Profits 


the 
are 


DO  you  harvest  and  feed  corn  stover, 
hay  crop  of  your  corn  fields  ?    If  not, 
you  giving  yourself  a  square  deal? 

A  forty-acre  field  of  fifty-bushel  corn  contains, 
besides  the  grain,  eighty  tons  or  good  palatable,  dry  feed. 
At  the  Government's  figures,  that  roughage  is  worth  at  least 
$260.00  Without  a  corn  binder,  that  much  money  is  lost  to 
you  from  every  forty-acre  field  of  corn.  With  a  oinder  you 
can  add  it  to  your  profits. 

Furthermore,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  '•ave  stover  than  to 
waste  it.  A  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  0«borne  corn 
binder  cuts  five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  cuts  it  at  just  the  right 
time  to  get  the  greatest  feeding  value  out  of  the  stover,  saves 
the  wages  and  the  trouble  of  getting  two  or  three  extra  men  and 
puts  the  hard  work  where  it  belongs,  on  the  tractor  or  horses. 

Why  not  place  your  order  now  for  a  Deering,  McCormick, 
Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn  binder  and  get  both  the  grain  and 
hay  profits  from  your  corn  fields  besides  reducing  your  har- 
vesting expense?  We  will  send  you  catalogues  so  that  you 
can  buy  the  one  best  suited  to  your  farm  and  work.  Write 
us  at  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  •/  USA 

Champion  Dcerias  McCormick  Milwaukee  Ocborne 


8 

Mr.  Celery  Grower 


7:Zr^  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


SMDiivctSW&'Ts^^^u^^'' 


Increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  yflur  celery  and 
save  lime,  labor  and  money  by  usIbr  the 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Stroni;,  Stiff,  t'loiifss.  Ti^^tt•les^^.  Mulit  WoIrIiI.  Water- 
proof l';ii>er.  Ii  ii  iiiiper\io.:s  to  water  and  n:olst';rcanil 
espeol:illy  pre:i.irc  I  ti)St:iii  I  CMrenies  of  heat  and  (■■■I' 
rtold  In  rolU  10  and  12  Inrlips  wide.  conl:ilnln«  100  riin- 
Ing  feet.  Kasy  to  handle.  <nri  h,  v>d  oar  mirl  <>ri r 
again.    Requires  less  labor  than  hn;  rd 

Write  fur  prices  an<l  ^aini  '.c-<  Id 
THE  RUSSEUOID  CO..  Dep{.  P,  31  N.  2  d  St..  HirtisDurt.  Pa 


Dig  Your 
Potatoes 


WITH  A 

Success,  Jr. 

a  simple  plow 
digger  unequaled  for  strength  and 
efficiency.  It  does  the  worR  in  any 
soil.  More  potatoes  with  less  labor 
and  digging  expense.  Let  us  tell  you 
now  you  can  profitably  em- 
ploy one  on  your  farm. 

Write  Now  For  PsrtleuUni 
and  Catalogue. 

Wtftlao 

Bngliu*.  Saw-"  ~^ 

MlUa.  nnahcn,  OnUa 

DrUU.  HydTMUle  OI4ir 

PreaMm. 


Works 

stillii— dotsn 

other  cutters.  Abs«luItlyM<myf 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  mao  and  one  horse.  Here  U  wh>t  ""' 
farmer  saya:  Oct.  IP.  1916.    Gentlemen: 

Harvester  worked  very  stjcccsb fully.  The  cm  was 
from  15  to  18  ft.  high  and  we  cut  aboil t  ao^^rea  for 
■ilBKCwithoutdrlay.  Yourstruly.  Brookwoodlianns. 
New  York,  N.Y..  M.  H.  Uobcrts.Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMEB 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 

labor-savine  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 

Ol  many  users.    Send  for  this  circular  malte  r  today. 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Oapl.  2  Lincoln.  Ill Inolo 


v-hiih  I  11  .)w  have  comiiifj  on,  is  about 
n-;  larpfi'  as  I  shall  be  able  to  handle 
nloiii'  when  it  epnies  into  full  bearing. 
Fli'li)  is  absolutely  unjtroeurable  heie, 
anil  if  I  jiii'k  and  market  the  fruit  from 
over   a   hundred    eherry    trees,   -17>   peach 


Any  variety  of  fruit  •■an  be  made  to 
j>ay  if  the  owner  know'*  his  Imsiness 
and   will  attend   to   it   faithfully. 

Tlie  ajijde  is  the  most  imiiortant  fruit 
.'i-own    in    tlie    Unitc<l    J<tat('<».    fonsidcr- 


trees,  28  pear  trees,  and  50  apple  trees,  injj  the  ipiantity  produ.-ed.  value  of 
it  will  be  allsuttifient,  at  lt'a<t  until  product,  and  wide  distribution  of  .nl- 
my  little  girl  is   old   enouKh    to  help.  Tf    tivation. 


Seed  Wheats 

Ei^ht  hardiest,  reliable  kinds— yi«ld  mor*  par 
••'•—♦••["''•••aaaoad- (Traded.  Round.  cleane<i 
clean.  Write  to-day  for  "Hoffman's  Wheat 
Book'  —describes  varieties— tells  ■"How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Wheat"  It's  free-samples,  too-if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  lloBmMM,  lac.,  Laadiiville,  Laacaiter  Cooaty,  Pa. 


Scott's  Seed  Rye 

Free  from  weeds  and   Immature   cr:iln<i.    Th\->  >e:ir.  If 
ever.  It  pays  to  sow  nothtnt;  but  the  l>cst. 

o.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  c;o. 

944   Main    St..  Marysvllle.  Ohio. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  High  (irade  Timothy  seed  Is  the  most    oarefuHy  se- 
lected an'l  recle  incd.  aO.TO  per  cent  pure.     Freight  pre- 
paid.   Siimples  free. 
tUlokrt  !^ed  Furms.        SnioUeiown.   Laiu^u-iier  to..  Pa. 


EACH  TREE 


BAGS 

Empty  Bags  Bought 

HIGHEST    PRICES    PAID 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE    LIST 

IVtll  Furnish  Reference 

DAVID    N.    KNOTT* S   SONS, 
1 04  Caliowhill  Street,  Phila. 


DAISY  FlY  KILLER 


drop  In  prices.    Ruv  now   front   ux:  :il<'>  mll- 

)  of  trees. shnib"!  and  pi.iiit.s.     New    pi-ice    list. 

catalog  ready.    The  Westminster  Nurserv. 

Box  2M,        ...        \Veiitmlnl.4tcr.  Mtl. 


I>lite«><l  nnywiiere,  at- 
triteta  niui  klllH  all 
fliea.  Nejit,  clean,  or- 
namental ,  convenient, 
cheap.  Laats  all 
arnHon.  rMade  of 
nietal,can't  Bpill  or  tip 
oyer;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything;-. 
(Inarantced  effective. 
Bold  by  dealen,  or  6  rent 
express  prepaid  fur$l 

H&KOLD  80MZR8,  ISO  DeKalb  ATenae,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Injure  your  crop  by  sowlnn  our  Montana  Grown  Seed. 
It  IsRrown  in  t!ic  Yellnw  Stone  Valley  In  Montana,  and 
Is  clean,  hardy  and  vigorous.  Freight  prepalil.  San\ple9 
free.  clicks   Sceil   Farm."!.  Snioketown.    P». 

Scotf  8  Timothy   Seed 

Timothy  l8  about  the  only  seed  that  is  low  In  price  nt 
present.  It  will  surely  pay  to  buy  early,  i^end  for 
samples  now  (>.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS   rO  . 

144  Main   Street.  M.\RYSVILLF..     OHIO. 

wanted  on  farm:  to  wcrV  witli 
team  and  ral*  inch  ( rot  s  ns  ew! 
usual  to  a  dairy  farm.  Wife  musi  !"•  w  lUlrc  to  h<>nrd 
help.  Position  open  Immedlatelv.  F.ucene  B  Trnr*!, 
BKNfHKSTFRF.ARM.     P.O.Bon    1P.1.  Fnrton.  P». 


Married  Man 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Clreiilatlniii 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  AUGUST  11,  1917. 


Tho  artifle  on  first  page  of  this 
FARM  LOAN  isstio  was  written  aa  a  guide  to  farm- 
BANKS  ers  intercstod  in  the  orjijanization  of 

local  farm  loan  banks.  As  thr' 
-.vriter  9ay.s,  there  must  he  pioneer  work  in  starting 
{■ny  new  iustitntioii.  Tlic  farm  bank  is  no  e::cop- 
iion.  But  any  piihi'u-  spirited  farmer,  or  any  pro- 
gressive farmer  wim  d  'sircs  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege-^  of  the  fririn  loan  system,  can  start  the 
work,  and  almost  any  cnuiinunity  will  provide  help- 
ers and  followers.  Tiic  detailed  steps  necessary  to 
start  the  local  or^^aiii/.ation  are  fully  described  in 
bulletins  that  will  l)e  sent  free  upon  request  ad- 
dressed to  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washinjrton,  D.  C.  In  counties  having 
county  farm  bureaus,  tlie  county  agent  will  be  abb' 
to  give  valuable  assistance  in  starting  orgaaizati'iii 
v.ork. 

1^     Ma    Ha 

The  new  plan  of  distributing  milk 
"TOTE  YOUR  aiiuiiunced  by  the  Bsrden  Company 
OWN"  is  in  line  with  the  new  idea  of  cur- 

tailing so-ealled  "service"  in  the 
retail  business.  The  new  Borden  retail  schedule, 
made  effective  on  August  1,  calls  for  lilj  cents  per 
quart  for  Grade  H  milk  and  l.TJ  cents  a  quart  for 
Grade  A  milk.  Tins,-  [iiices  are  for  milk  delivered  at 
the  home  of  the  consumer  as  in  tlie  past.  But  con- 
sumers may  purchase  Grade  A  milk  at  stores  at  12 
cents  per  quart  in  bottles.  Grade  B  milk  in  bottles  at 
Fioreji  at  11  cents  or  milk  in  Idilk  at  stores  at  SA 
cents.  Thus  tlie  consumer  is  offered  from  4  to  5 
cents  per  quart  for  carrying  his  milk  home  from  the 
rtorc.  The  nianuor  in  wliich  tlie  consumers  accept 
this  innovation  will  demonstrate  how  badly  they 
want  to  cnt  tlie  high  cost  of  living.  The  new  econo 
my  watchword  for  consumers  is  Tote  Your  Own,  and 
if  retailers  will  make  the  pro])er  inducement  in  price 
reductions,  a  wise  saving  will  result. 

The  well-to-do  consumers  will  continue  to  have 
their  milk  and  other  purchases  delivered.  So  long 
as  they  pay  for  such  delivery  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
But  the  practice  of  making  all  consumers  pay  for 
pxtravnjL'^ant  service,  whether  they  used  it  or  cared 
for  it  or  not,  was  all  wrong.  The  new  method  of 
cliarging  for  service  according  to  service  rendered 
corrects  an  economic  wrong,  and  puts  all  on  a  fair 
ha<!is.  If  the  idea  is  fully  developed  and  adopted  it 
\«  111  be  another  needed  reform  resulting  from  the 
economy  propaganda. 

1^      ^      fc 

Our  colonial  histories  tell  us  that  one 
WORK  of  the  early  settlements  in  America  en- 

OR  FIGHT     forced    a    nile    that    all    members    must 

work  or  starve.  It  was  a  rugged  life 
»nd  there  was  no  surplus  of  food  or  clothing  for 
those  who  refused  to  do  their  share  of  the  work. 
Hence  a  community  law  was  passed  compelling  every 
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settler    to    work    or    suffer    the    consequences    of   his 
idleness.      We    have    come    a   long    way    as    a   people 
since  those  early  pioneer  days.     We  do  some  things 
much   better,   but  other  things   not   so   good.   In  our 
abundance    of    the    necessities    of    life    we    are    less 
particular  in   requiring   every   member   of   society  to 
do   his   or  her  share.     Complete   statistics   on    human 
idlers    would    show    surprising    figures,    but     loafers 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  idle  largely  because 
rhe  test  of  society  is  too  busy  to  drive  them  to  work. 
The    state    of    Maryland,    however,    regards    the 
present    time    of    elJiciency    demands    as    the    proper 
lime  to  put  the  ban  on  idlers.     Under  authority  of  a 
■itate    law   passed   by    the    last    session    of   the   legis- 
lature,  Governor    Harrington    has    set    August    20    as 
the  day  for  all  unemployed  able-bodied  men  between 
'he    ages    of    IS    and    50   years    to    register    with    the 
iderks  of  the  circuit   courts   of  their  district.s.   Coun- 
W   sheriffs   will    round    up    all    dodgers    who    will    be 
subject  to  fines  of  ^')0  for  failing  to  register.     If  the 
line    is   not  paid   there   will    be   a  jail    sentence   and 
cegistry   for  woik   after  the  sentence   is  served.  All 
those   registering   will   be    a.-J'i'Xued    to   work,   with   a 
fine   up   to   |>i"00  or  six   months  in  jail   for   failure  to 
obey   the   assignment.     There   are   a   few   exceptions 
which  will  permit  a  few  to  be  exempt  from  this  law, 
but    none    of   the    exceptions    apply    to    the    habitual 
loafer  or  idler. 

The  re.iults  of  this  law  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
other  states  nii,:;ht  well  follow  the  lead  of  Maryland. 
We  can  im:igine  that  neighbors  will  net  be  slow  in 
(d)liging  with  inforniatien  concerning  those  who  do 
not  register.  We  have  seen  times  when  we  would 
have  welcomed  such  a  civic  duty.  Some  jealous 
people  liave  referred  to  Maryland  as  "e.isy  going". 
They  will  n«ied  to  revi-e  their  estimate  after  Aug.  20. 

?^         P~5         I^ 

Ever  since  the  present  hysteria 
about  food  production  began,  we 
have  been  advising  fanners  to 
stick  to  their  regular  lines  and 
.<cheilules.  The  sub-normal  production  of  last  year 
because  of  seasonal  conditions,  added  to  the  distrac- 
tions caused  by  the  demands  of  war,  tended  to  be- 
fuddle the  minds  of  some  farmers  and  induced  them 
to  drop  some  of  their  regular  productions  and  greatly 
increase  those  which  were  temporarily  high  in  price. 
The  result,  as  alv.-ays,  is  that  tho^e  things  are  now 
plentiful  and  cheap  altho  the  cost  of  production  was 
much  above  that  in  normal  years.  There  are  always 
some  farmers  who  drop  a  line  in  a  period  of  low 
prices  and  take  it  up  in  times  of  high  i>rices.  Such 
\  practice  always  leads  to  failure.  The  successful 
tanner  is  he  who,  after  he  has  adopted  a  rotation  and 
system  of  crops  which  proves  satisfactory,  sticks  to 
it  thru  lean  as  well  as  fat  years. 

There  are  no  conditions  now  which  call  for  a  re- 
vision of  a  well-establislied  system  of  farming.  There 
is  no  product  which  will  be  proportionately  in  great- 
er demand  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
We  may  be  called  upon  occasionally,  as  now,  to  in- 
•rease  all  along  the  line  in  order  to  meet  increased 
di'mands,  but  the  wise  general  farmer  will  not  upset 
!iis  standard  in  order  to  become  a  temporary  special- 
ist. Of  course,  whether  the  production  be  much  or 
Uttle,  or  the  demand  be  great  or  small,  the  good 
farmer  will  continually  study  how  he  may  aj»ply 
better  and  more  economical  methods  and  hence  in- 
■»rease  his  profits. 

•^.     te     te 

Governor  Brumbaugh  has  .sign- 
8TATE  BUREAU  ed  the  bill  creating  a  Bureau 
OF  MARKETS  of  Markets  in  the  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agriculture  and 
K.  B.  Dorsett,  of  Tioga  County,  widely  known  in 
grange  and  farmers'  institute  work,  has  been  ap- 
pointed state  Director  of  Markets,  We  criticised 
the  market  bill  wlien  first  introduced  as  being  too 
general  and  indefinite  in  its  j>rovision9.  We  believe 
that  the  criticism  ajqdies  with  equal  weight  to  the 
■Miacted  law. 

According  to  tiie  terms  of  the  law,  the  Bureau 
i-  created  ''for  the  purpose  of  promoting  proper,  ef- 
ficient and  economical  handling,  packing,  transport- 
ing, storage,  distribution,  inspection  and  sale  of 
agricultural  products'*  and  to  assist  "producers  and 
consiimers  in  selling  and  purchasing  the  same  under 
fair  conditions  and  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices." 
Yhe  Director  is  appointed  for  a  period  of  four  years 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  year,  and  shall  have  such 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  "carry  out  the 
intent"  of  the  act.  There  was  appropriated  the 
sum  of  !^2.5,000  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
next   two  vears. 


August   11,  ]fll7. 

The  primary  duties  of  tbe  Director  include  or- 
ganization  of  the  Bnrean  and  planning  the  work  to 
he   done;    investigation  of  methods  and  practices  in 
production,  ■handling,  standardizing,  weighing,  pack- 
ing, etc.,  of  farm  products  and   all  matters  related 
Thereto.      To  gather,   formulate    and   disseminate    in- 
formation relating  to  above  matters  and  by  corres- 
pondence,  publication,   advice   or  other   means   keep 
producers,    purchasers    and    consumers    informed    of 
supply    and    demand.      To    publish    bulletins    setting 
forth    current    prices    and    furnish    data    regarding 
av^ailable  supplies.     To  publish  names  and  addresses 
of  producers   and   consignors   of   farm   products.   Se- 
cure co-operation  of  the  L"^,  S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, market  organizations  of  other  states,  College 
of  Agriculture  of  this  state  and  any  other  organiza- 
tions that  may  be  of  assistance.    To  assist  and  advise 
in  the   organization   and   conduct    of  public    markets 
and  associations  for  improving  relations  between  pro- 
ducers,  distributors  and   consumers.     To   investigate 
delays,  embargoes,  conditions,  practices,  charges  and 
rates  in  transportation  and  when  warran-ted  to  bring 
proceedings  against  offenders  to  improve  and  adjust 
fame;  and  when  advisable,  to  institute  proceedings  to 
prevent   unlawful  combination   or  agreements   in   re- 
straint of  trade  or  for  fixing  prices.     When  ii  shall 
appear   tliat   any  farm   products  are   liable   to   spoil, 
waste  or  depreciate  in  value  for  lack  of  a  market,  to 
take  steps  to  benefit  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers and  prevent  wa^te.     To  formulate  standards, 
grades  or  classes  and  recommend  their  adoption.  To 
insjtect  and  determine  standard  grades  of  farm  pro- 
ducts and  mark  all  products  so  inspected.     To  pres- 
cribe and  publish  a  schedule  of  fees  to  be  charged  for 
such  inspection.     To  punish  misuse  of  Bureau  labels 
or  violation  of  the  Bureau  law. 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  law  will  reveal  very 
little  that  is  new.  All  of  the  investigation,  recom- 
luendation  and  promotion  outlined  in  detail  in  this 
law  was  within  the  province  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  was  supposed  to  be  performed  by 
the  Stat"  farm  advisors  in  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment also  had  full  authority  to  publish  all  in- 
formation here  called  for,  secure  co-operation  of  the 
same  bodies  here  enumerated,  render  assistance  to 
the  same  trade  and  commercial  bodies  and  make  same 
investigations  of  delays  and  embargoes.  Prosecution 
of  cases  of  restraint  of  trade  and  price  fixing  is  a 
duty  of  the  legal  department  of  the  state,  and  re- 
fjuires  no  nmv  or  special  Bureau.  Everything  cover- 
ed in  the  generalities  referring  to  these  matters  was 
possible  before  the  new  law  was  passed.  The  only 
new  feature  is  the  provision  for  state  inspection, 
hut  even  in  this  activity  the  new  Bureau  is  without 
iiithority. 

The  Director  shall  fornjulate  a  fair  schedule  of 
grades.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  may  inspect  goods 
according  to  this  schedule,  and  charge  a  fee  to  be 
"stablished  for  such  service.  Goods  so  inspected  may 
l)e  marked  to  indicate  that  they  conform  to  such  a 
state  standard.  But  the  state  can  not  compel  any- 
cne  to  grade  to  the  standard  set.  It  cannot  compel 
in.spection  or  labeling.  It  merely  volunteers  a  ser- 
vice, charges  for  it,  and  can  offer  no  reasonable  guar- 
antee that  the  service  will  be  of  any  value  to  pro- 
ducer, dealer  or  consumer.  There  is  little  danger 
that  the  Bureau  inspectors  will  be  overworked  or 
that  the  Bureau  will  wax  fat  on  fees  collected  for 
f:uch  innocuous  inspection. 

We  believe  there  is  need  of  an  active  ma-rket 
bureau  or  a  state  department  devoted  to  supervision 
of  marketing.  But  such  a  department  should  have 
Tiower  to  enforce  certain  reforms.  Standardized  pack- 
ing and  grading  will  never  be  developed  by  advice 
.ind  recommendation  alone.  The  eviis  existing  in 
the  commission  business  will  never  be  eliminated  by 
recommendation.  Co-operative  bodies  with  sufficient 
iiiitiative  to  organize  for  buying  or  selling  will  find 
little  use  for  a  state  Bureau  that  can  do  nothing  but 
••■dvise  or  recommend, 

Mr.  Dorsett  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  good 
organizer.  He  has  had  rare  success  in  grange  and 
farm  organization,  but  he  has  a  man's  sized  job  in 
(ieveloping  an  effective  Bureau  from  the  new  market 
bureau  law.  The  farmers  of  the  state  are  pretty 
.\ell  surfeited  with  advice  and  recommendation.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  they  needed 
an  additional  $25,000  worth  for  the  next  two  years. 
Director  Dorsett  is  charged  with  the  organization  of 
the  Bureau.  He  can  fulfill  every  requirement  of  the 
law  and  not  disturb  a  single  feature  of  the  present 
marketing  conditions.  Or,  he  can  build  the  foun- 
dation for  a  real  Market  Bureau,  and  trust  to  a  latter 
session  of  tbe  legislature  to  give  hira  a  law  with  real 
teeth  in  it. 


.Ui-ust   11,  1917. 
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Save  the  Hens. — Reports  of  such  re- 
ductions in  flocks  of  poultry  thruout 
the  state  because  of  high  price  of  feed 
and  prices  to  be  obtained  for  fowls 
have  reached  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  state  olltcials  are  pre- 
paring a  warning  to  the  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers  to  conserve  their  stocks 
and  even  to  keep  hens  more  than  two 
vears  old  if  they  are  in  healthy  eondi- 
•ion  and  fit  to  be  good  layers.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  2,000,000 
less  chickens  this  fall  than  last  year 
::nd  a  consequent  shortage  of  the  sup- 
ply of  eggs  is  expected. 

Wheat  Crop.  —  Comparatively  little 
Hessian  fly  is  reported  in  the  wheat 
of  the  state.  The  threshing  season  is 
now  on  and  growers  are  urged  to  sec 
that  grain  is  clean  and  storage  places 
free  from  pest  infection.  The  field  bin 
idea  before  threshing  is  being  extended 
in  this  state,  altho  wet  weather  has 
en a^'.ed  some  loss.  Many  instances  of 
wheat  sprouting  have  been  reported 
and  the  granery  moth  is  on  hand  as 
usual.  It  is  believed  that  with  care  in 
threshing  and  thoro  cleaning  of  th^ 
storage  places  that  eggs  of  the  moth 
can  be  exterminated  and  thousands  of 
lioUars  saved  to  the  farmers. 

Ask  Grange  Help. — The  new  Bureau 
of  Markets,  which  is  slowly  getting  its 
organization  perfected,  is  about  '"'^  is- 
sue a  letter  to  each  of  the  granges  sug- 
iresting  the  appointment  of  a  market 
master  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
marketing,  grading  and  the  like.  The 
idea  is  to  get  things  for  shipment  in 
.ar  load  lots  so  that  better  distribu- 
tion can  be  effected.  The  first  work 
of  the  bureau  will  be  to  get  the  peach 
and  grape  crops  to  market.  The  peach 
I  rop  will  afford  a  fair  test  and  the 
.ij.ple    crop   will    afford   another. 

l)(iwn  to  Brass  Tacks. — Rumors  of 
•  •  hi-usecleanings' '  in  state  departments 
lire  rife,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
state  officials  will  aw^ait  the  primaries 
and  possibly  the  November  elections 
to  see  how  the  voters  take  the  work 
of  the  governor  in  reviewing  the 
aihievements  of  the  legislature.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  administration 
is  getting  ready  to  "point  with  pride" 
:i  d  legislators  propose  to  get  a  share 
of  whatever  glory  may  be  lying  around 
loose.  The  chief  matters  in  which 
pride  is  to  be  taken  are  the  codes  and 
the  large  educational  and  highway  ap- 
propriations, in  which  the  legislators 
will  claim  as  much  share  as  the  gover- 

or.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
estimates  that  the  amount  appropriat- 
ed this  year  is  the  greatest  ever  given 
to  the  schools. 

The  Minimum  Salary,— The  approval 
of  the  minimum  salary  act  has  caused 
<ifiicial  notice  to  be  sent  to  the  school 
■listiicts  that  they  must  advance  the 
-alaries  officially  and  that  the  stat  ^ 
V  ill  ultimately  pay  the  bill.  Under 
the  system  of  payment  of  districts  the 
:'ioiiev  which  will  be  distributed  this 
fall  will  go  to  the  districts  as  part  re- 
imbursement for  what  they  paid  out  the 
hist  school  year,  but  they  will  not  get 
i-iid  for  what 'they  will  pay  for  1917- 
li»is  school  year  until  next  fall.  How- 
'■'  er,  the  increased  pay  must  be  given 
t'-  the  teachers  for  this  coming  winter's 
v.:>rk.  It  means  that  some  districts 
Mil!  have  to  borrow  money  as  the  taxes 
i'Hve  been  levied  and  that  poor  districts 
nill  be  forced  to  ask  for  some  assist- 
:.iiie.  There  have  been  no  objections, 
it  may  be  said,  to  the  enactment  of 
The  law  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
hard  working,  underpaid  teachers  ex- 
<  'j^t    in   rare   instances. 

The  Potato  Croj).— The  bulletin  of 
-.lie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  again 
cptimistic  ibout  the  potato  crop.  The 
.icreage  on  the  farms  is  given  as  309,- 
:'.:ri  with  no  figures  available  for  the 
war  gardens.  The  increase  in  potatoes 
■  li  The  farms  is  over  44,000  acres  and 
ti.e  farm  vield  is  estimated  at  over  25,- 
11(10.000  bushels.  Every  county  report 
t'd  an  increase  in  farm  acreages  given 
i(.  potatoes,  some  as  high  as  50  per- 
•  ent.      The    bureau    has    also    issued    an 

stimate  showing  a  wheat  crop  of  22,- 
'■(Ki.tiOO  bushels  in  sight.  Last  year 
ihe  crop  was  given  as  25,719,000.  Rye 
i^  put  down  at  4,.'n5,000,  whicli  is  a 
iliop  of  175,000  bushels  and  oats  at  :J3.- 
TT.l.OOO,  an  increase  of  1,250,000  bush- 
els. Corn  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,- 
■.•4,4.34. 

Scramble  for  Labor, — Men  who  have 
nade  efforts  to  get  people  to  go  to 
fanns  to  help  on  the  food  crops  have 
•'ten  somewhat  nonplussed  by  the 
•scramble  for  hands.  Between  the  mills, 
*he  army  and  navy,  the  railroads,  the 
c' itstruction  work  and  the  other  lines 
the  man  who  has  not  a  job  has  to  al 
i-.est    hide.      The    result    has    b'jon    thiit 


the  number  volunteering  to  go  to  the  lions  are  noted  in  tho  prices  made  pub-  ors  are  filling  silos  with  clover. 
«ouutry  for  work  on  farms  has  not  lie  this  week  in  the  fifth  report  on  To  Save  Sailors.- -Thomas  Mott  Os 
been  large  in  spite  of  the  healthful  na-  wholesale  and  retail  farm  product  fig-  borne,  late  of  Auburn  piison,  is  newly 
ture  of  a  vacation  spent  in  the  fields,  ures,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  retailer  appointed  lieutenant  commander  of  the 
Fish  for  "Planting". — Farmers  can  is  reaping  exorbitant  profits.  Retailers  United  States  Xaval  penitentiary  at 
obtain  trout  during  August  and  other  of  cabbage  in  Philadelphia  insisted  on  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  As  the  result  of  his 
fish  including  bull  frogs  during  Sep-  a  net  increase  of  900  percent  over  the  prison  experience  ho  hopes  to  be  able 
tember  for  "planting"  in  streams  farm  price  on  cabbage  during  the  past  to  save  many  fine  young  sailors  for  the 
from  the  State  Department  of  Fisher-  week,  just  as  they  were  reported  as  do- 
les by  applications  and  agreement  to  ing  the  previous  week.  Sweet  corn 
look  after  the  placing  the  fish  in  the  cost  350  percent  more  a  dozen  than  the 
water  and  to  make  reports  on  condi-  farm  price  in  Atlantic  City.  The  whole- 
tions.      The    commissioner    of    fisheries  sale   city   price   w-as  at    the    rate   of   25 


navy  from   the  many   .nent   there  for  re- 
form. 

Canada    Wants    Loan. — Canada    is    to 
borrow    a    hundred    million    dollars    of 


,,.,,•   J-     I.-  iu   i.  ii.  i  1  J   i.1,      -I   -1       •  New  York  bankers,  to  offset  in  part  the 

says  that  the  indications  are  that  there    cents  a  dozen  and  the  retail  price  was    ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^.,,^^^,.,,  ,^„^.^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^.^ 

country.     The   loan   will   bear  6  percent 


will    be    more    fish    to    distribute    than  45  cents.     The  Department  of  Agricul 

ever    before    and    that    yearling    trout  ture  states  that  recently  six  municipal 

will  be  furnished  for  stocking  purposes  ly-owned   farmers'    m.'^rket   places   have 

if   proper    assurances    are    given.  been   opened  in   cities  heretofore   with- 

State    Millions, — 'People    are    so    ac-  out  markets.     This  is  expected  to  help 

customed    to    speaking    of    millions    of  reduce  the  cost  of  foods,     A  little  more 

dollars    when    Pennsylvania's    revenues  shopping  and   not  so  much   depeudenc 
«ind   disbursements   are    concerned    that 

it   is  not    realized  just   what    a   million  curative. 

means.     The    revenue   of   tho   state   for        Automobile    Fees. — It    is    anticipated    ^^^e  a 

the   next   two   years,   including    the    in-  by    Motor   Vehicle    Commissioner    Wm.    '   bone 

come    from    the    much    criticised    direct  L.    Dill    that    his    department    will    ex-    remains 

inheritance  tax  law,  will  be  over  $84,-  coed  $1,900,000  in  revenue  to  the  state        Onion  Crop  .lO  Percent  Yield 


interest   and   has  been   approved   by  Se- 
I  letary    McAdoo. 

Syi-acuse  May  Receive'   Action.      -  So 

much    trouble    lias    been    found    in    and 

near    Syracuse    in    enforcing     the     war 

on   the  "telephone    is   urged   as' another    <'amp    prohibitory     measure    that     it     !< 

expected  that  Secretary  Baker  may 
hand  and  declare  the  territory 
dry"    while    the    training    canii> 

-Based 


000,000    according    to    men    who    follow  this  year.      He   expects   that    the    num-    on  present  conditions  state  onion  grow- 

such  things.     The  governor   to  be  safe  ber    of    examinations    for   drivers'    lie-    ers  look  for  a  50   percent  crop.     Insuf- 

estimated  $82,000,000,  but  the   corpora-  enses   will   exceed    70,000.      These    est:-    ficient   drainage    of    muck    lands   are   to 

tion  taxes  this  year  will  run  very  high,  mates   are  based  on  the  results  of  the    blame  for  the  loss.     Over  60  acres  was 

The  allottmenfof  the  $18,000,000  school  past  seven  months,  which   showed  total    wiped   out   in   this   wav   near   Clyde   and 

appropriation   includes  $300,000   for  vo-  receipts  of  $.1,607,S05.55,  as  against  $1,-    Perkinsville.      The   grape    crop   in    these 

cational  schools  and  $200,000  for  agri-  402,066.80  for  all  of  1916.     The  sum  of    regijns  also  suffered  badly  from  mildew 

cultural  schools.    Normal  school  tuition,  $29,146.50   has  been    realized   from   the    and  black   rot. — F. 

which  includes  some  instruction  in  agri-    new  law  providing  that   each   applicant 

-culture,    is    $600,000.      The    whole    nor-  for  a  learner's  permit  must  pay  a  fee 

mal    school    appropriation    is    close    to  of  50  cents.     This  is  entirely  new  rev- 

■$1,000,000.      Eventually    the    state    will  cnue  for  tho  state. 

obtain  considerable  government  aid  Bridge  Commission. — Governor  Edge 
thru  the  Smith-Lever  and  Smith-  having  been  advised  by  Governor  Brum- 
Hughes  laws.  The  state  revenue  this  baugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  latter 
year  from  automobile  licenses  has  pass-  has  approved  the  bill  providing  for  a 
ed  the  $3,000,000  mark  already,  all  go-  Commission  to  co-operate  with  th.^  New 
ing  to  maintenance  and  the  hunters'  .Jersey  Commission  to  study  the  Cam- 
license  system  is  yielding  over  $?00,-  den-Philadelphia  bridge  or  tunnel  pro- 
000  for  game  work.  position,  and  the  Pennsylvania  C'lni- 
Pa\-ing  the  To.wnships.  —  The  state  mission  having  been  appointed,  it  is 
has     started     to     pay     townships     their  expected    that    the    joint    work    of    the 

shares  of  the  50   percent  allowance  on  two    bodies    will    shortly    begin.      The       n^iry     Cattle      Ponsress.      Wat.-rii:..    ^.^. 

expenditures    under    the    Joner     "dirt  Pennsylvania  law  carries  an  appropria-   Oetohef  i-7. 

road"  law  and  the  first  checks  for  the  tion  of  $15,000  for  the  expenses  of  the       Eastern     St.-ite*     Exposition.      .s;,.rini;tieid. 

$929,335.20  to  be  paid  under   the   1910  Commission, — L. 


FARM   MEETING   CALENDAR 

N'ew  York  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
O-iwego,    X.    v..    .Vugu-t    711. 

Cecil  County  Farmers'  Day,  Port  Deiio;<it. 
Md.,    .August    18. 

Society  of  .Vmerii-aii  Florists,  New  YoiU 
City.    .August    ;21-23. 

Farmers'  Fiold  r>,iy.  X.  ,1.  Exiieiiinfut 
S'tation,   Xcw    nrunswifk.    X.   .1.,    Septcnilier   •!. 

.Solcliury  FarniPrs'  Fxhiliit.  .s^olpliiiry.  I'a.. 
{sei)tcmt)pr  7  ■* 

New  Yorl.  Stat."  Fair.  Syra.u^.-.  X.  Y.. 
{-'pptemlipr   10-1  "> 

Interstate  Pair.  Tri'iitoii.  X.  .'..  Soi.tiiii- 
l.pr    24-28. 


and  1912  allottments  will  be  welcomed 
in    many    townships.      Only    townships 
filing  reports   are   to  get   this   mon*}*. 
Tree  Doctors  Again. — A  warning  ha^ 


(""oluml 


uini)us. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 


Court  Plaster  Infected. — Government 
been  sent  out  by  the  State  Zoologist  ^jrents  in  Binghamton  announce  that 
against  fake  tree  doctors,  who  seem  to  ^^^y  jj„,|  anthrax  g-rms  on  court  Jjlas- 
have  been  selling  some  remarkable  pre-  ^^^  g^j^  ;„  ^]^p  (.jiy  |,y  an  itinerant  ven- 
parations  for  the  ailments  of  all  kindn  ^^j.^ 
of   trees    frojn    thorny  locust    to   North-        Emplovment  Records   Broken.  —  An- 


Jfass..   OrtoTipr    12-20 

Nntional    l>airv    Sliow. 
1  or    18-27 

.Ameri'an       Poraological       .Society. 
>fas8.,    Ootolipr    Rl -XovprnUer   4. 

Pariflr      NatipTi.il      l>a;rv      "^how. 
'^rp.,    N»v.     10-2;'. 


Bo.^lon, 
Portland. 


em  spy.  One  preparation  is  "state 
oil",  another  "borer  eytraetor"  and 
all  seem  to  be  more  or  less  suspicious. 
The  zoologist  has  asked  that  informa- 
tion be  sent  to  him  immediately  of  any 
frauds  attenii)ted.  The  new  tree  lie  miso 
blanks  have  t)een  received  and  in  a 
few  months  all  nursery  salesmen  will 
be  required  to  .show  licenses.  The  in- 
spection of  nurseries  is  under  way.  The 
first  arrests  of  fake  tree  doctors  have 
been  reported.  Arrests  have  also  been 
ir.ade  for  the  adulteration  of  herbs. 
Figures   on    Lime. — .\ccording   to   fig- 


burn  Employment  Bureau  referred  13 
men  to  positions  in  July,  their  highest 
month's  work.  The  callfor  farm  hands 
is  very  active,  with  two  employers  fo>- 
every 'man.  The  farm  situation  is  so 
acute  in  Onondaga  county  tha*  aii  ap- 
peal has  been  made  to  the  Merchants' 
Association  to  grant  vacation-  with  the 
1  nderstanding  that  they  shaH  bo  spent 
on   the   farms. 

To  ■  Improve  Potatoes. — In  Cayuga 
County  an  organi/ation  known  as  the 
Northern  Potato  Gi-iwrs'  Association 
has  been  formed.     Each  niembL---  pledges 
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ures    compiled    at    the    Capitol    312.94S    i,i,„^j,if    |„    jrrow    ])otatoes    from    certi 


tons  of  lime  were  seM  under  the  pur-^ 
lime  law  last  year,  but  this  does  not 
near  represent  the  lime  used  nn  th,' 
farms  of  the  state.  There  were  thous- 
ands of  tons  bought  from  small  pro- 
ducers; many  more  sold  in  bulk  and  a 
cnnsidei-able'  nnantity  burned  by  men 
on  a  co-operative  plan.  Tlie  use  of 
lime  in  fanning  is  rapidiv  iiic-^asing 
as  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  seems 
to  have  declined  in  spite  of  the  activ- 
ity in  agricultural  production. — Hamil- 
ton,  Harrisburg,   Aug.    6. 


ed  seed,  and  to  submit  them  to  inspec 
;ion    three    times    each    season.      Spray 
iiig  materials  have  been   bought    wliole 
sale,  at  a  saving  of  50  percent  in  costs. 
Food  Control  Board   Sought.— At  the 
special  session  of  h'lrislature  convLMilng 
.Tuly    :71,   Governor    Whitman    urges    *he 
creation  of  a  food  control  board  for  the 
state.     Such  a  board  would  have  power 
to  obtain   information  on   all   food  pro- 
duction and  consuMijition.  reporting  iho> 
same   to   a    f.^deral    food    admini  ^♦lator. 
including  the   amount   of   food    in   stor- 
age, the  state's  own  requirement',  ind 
its    food    exports    and    import--.    <-'*c       It 

is    thought    that     no    interests    will    at 

Co-operative  Buving.— The  state  Com-    tempt   to  block   such   legislation, 
missioner    of   Labor    has   just    issued    a        Hot    Weather   Wave.   --   The    hottest 
letter  to  the  mnnufacturers  of  the  state    weather  for  sevc'-al  seasons  is  upon  ii^s^. 
calling    attention     to    the    co-operative    New    York    City's    temperatu-e 
buving    undertaken    bv    several    manii-    to  100  with  many  heat  prostration^ 
facturing     concerns     aiid    pointing     out    suffering   being  the   greatest    in    -ixteen 
that    the    State    Department    of    Agri-    years.     Many  other  places   repo  t 
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culture    has    suggested    cooperative    or    as  high  temperatures. 

bulk   purchasiu'T  of  potatoes  and   otlier        Consumers    Blamed.  — .\r     the     ;v.i)|'i 

staples       The   c'ommissioner   states   that    hearing    in    Albany,  of    the    1eg:slativ 

co-operative    buying    by    manufacturers    committee    the    Wholesale   Grocers'    As 

was   done   for   the   purpose   of   assisting 

their    emidoyes    during    these    times    of 

high   cost   of  living  and  gave  excellent 

results   in    some   cases. 

Farmers  on  Exemption  Boards.  — 
.Agriculture  is  well  represented  on  tin- 
Federal  District  Exemption  Boards 
named  by  President  Wilson.  The  mem- 
bers were  picked  upon  recommendation 
of  the  governor,  who  chose  men  from 
industrv,    labor,    agriculture,    medicine, 

law  and  several  other  callings.  There  are  gooa  and  wnear  is  ripening  ri.poi.y. 
.are  three  of  these  district  boards  for  Rye  is  heavy  and  is  being  harvestel  m 
this  .state  and  barring  the  President,  some  counties.  Potatoes  ane  doing 
•are  the  final  courts  of  appeal  for  draft-  well.  Bugs  are  showing  but  not  seri- 
(d   men    who   desire    to  be   exempted.        ou.sly.      Early    varieties    are    now   being 

Retail  Prices.  —   While   some   rcduc-    marketed  on  Long  Island 


sociation  blanuvl  consumers  for  much 
of  the  present  food  stringency,  ch.T-g 
ing  wholesale  buying  of  non-perishable 
foods  for  storage,  saying  no  shor'ag' 
has  existed,  Thev  predict  lower  prices 
bv   fall, 

'Crop    Conditions.— The    feder.il    crop 
report   for  the  state  for  the  week    -nd- 
ing  July  24  is  favorable  to  most  -rops. 
Beans    are    progressing    but    are    back 
ward   for  the   season.     Oats  and  liarloy 
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Pennsplvania  Farmer 

Building  a  Dairy  Community 


Aujfust    11,   1917. 


Intelligent  Co-operation  makes  Monroe 
County  a  Dairy  Center 


care  can  make  a  Hereford  steer  out  to  place  warm  milk  directly  in  a  tank 
(»f  a  Jersey  calf.  If  the  calf  is  worth  of  ice  water.  The  milk  should  first  be 
raising  to  make  a  milk  cow  it  should  cooled  over  a  cooler  thru  which  passes 
he  raised  for  such,  or  if  it  is  of  a  beef  cold  running  water  from  the  well  or 
type  raise  it  for  beef;  but  otherwise,  spring.  After  some  of  the  heat  is  re- 
in this  day  of  high  prices  of  food  stuffs  moved  the  milk  cans  should  bo  placed 
\  splen.Ii.l  .'xample  of  what  om-  township  fair,  held  on  the  Inn  grounds,  let  us  not  waste  it.  The  large  percent-  in  a  tank  containing  ice  and  water, 
nnn.itv  inrcicKf.  lod  bv  a  few  public  Last  fall  there  were  57  head  of  purebred  ^i^''  of  •^a'^'^'s  t'>at  are  getting  on  the  which  should  come  well  up  to  the  neck 
spirited  individuals,  can  do  is  found  in  Avrshire  cattle  shown  at  this  fair,  and  niarket  today  as  veal  come  from  milk  of  the  cans.  Frequent  stirring  of  the 
the  case  oi  the  dairy  industry  in  Mon-  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest  arous-  <'«ws  and  are  more  or  less  of  the  dairy  milk  with  a  clean  stirrer  hastens  the 
roc    c;ouuty,    l':i.      a'  number' of    enter-    cd    in    better    dairying    methods.      And    type.  cooling   process. 

prising  and  fai-seeiug  business  men.  those  Ayrshire  breeders  are  real  en-  For  some  years  our  cow  testing  asso-  ^lany  tanks  waste  ice  because  they 
among  thorn  Mr.  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  thiisiasts.  A  group  of  the  Monroe  Coun-  ciations  have  been  trying  to  emphasi/o  •'*''^  ^^^  '»''?<'  ^^^  '^^  number  of  cans 
pul)iisher  of  Farm  .lournal,  was  inter  ty  breeders  travelled  to  the  National  the  fact  that  many  of  these  calves  are  f'i»H<^'^-  A  small  tank  for  cooling  one 
csted  in  a  popular  siunuier  resort  Inn  Dairy  Show  last  fall  in  a  special  car  „ot  worth  raising  because  their  pedigree  ^'''"  ^*  '''  ^'^'^^  "^^y  ^^  vnA([Q  from  a  bar- 
located  in  the  Toconios,  in  Monroe  and  formed  one  of  the  most  enthusias-  is  such  that  the  chances  of  their  mak-  '■^'  sawed  to  the  proper  height.  Tn- 
County.  During  the  siunniorof  U>U.  tic  bodies  in  the  Ayrsihire  contingent  at  ing  profitable  milk  cows  is  exceedingly  sulating  .iackcts  should  be  placed  aroun.l 
thi>  Inn  purchased  milk,  cream  and  but-  that  great  show.  small.  The  increased  prices  of  food  ^''^  ''^ns  of  chilled  milk  whenever  milk 
tor  from  considerable  distances.  Rec-  As  a  study  in  the  advantages  of  a  stuflfs  very  materially  raises  the  num-  '^  *"  undergo  a  long  haul  to  the  station 
(.rds  for  the  season  showed  that  only  ,  onununity  specializing  in  a  single  her  that  ought  to  be  slaughtered  for  "'"  ^^  »  long  time  in  transit.  These 
19  percent  of  these  products  eame  from  ,,rppd  of  live  stock  a  Monroe  Countv  veal.  There  is  a  time  when  every  farm-  Ja^'kets  will  help  materially  in  keeping 
the  near-by  farms.  The  81  percent  was  prizo  Essay  contest  was  hold  in  the  or  must  think  seriously  before  allowing  '^  ^old  until  it  reaches  its  destination, 
purchased  at  a  distance,  a  considerable  p„bii(.  schools  of  the  county  in  1916.  a  calf  to  pass  the  age  when  it  is  valu-  Only  thru  the  use  of  ice  can  dairy- 
portion  of  it  coming  from  New  York  jjjp  subject  was  "Why  Monroe  Coun-  able  veal.  A  calf  that  is  not  raised  men  hope  'n  warm  weather  to  get  their 
state.  There  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  ^y  Farmers  Will  Profit  by  Keeping  One  right  will  never  become  a  valuable  ani-  milk  to  market  with  a  satisfactorily  low 
good  gra/iny  land  within  ten  miles  of  fj,.j.(,(j  ^f  Cattle,"  and  the  contest  was  mal  and  if  a  calf  is  to  be  kept  it  must  bacterial  count.  Cooling  with  spring  or 
the  Inn,  and  many  herds  of  cows,  alth  •  opp„  ^o  all  public  school  pupils.  Twenty  be  fed  and  developed.  It  is  easy  to  well  water  is  bettor  than  no  cooling, 
the  latter  were  mostly  of  poor  quality.    p,.i7es   were   offered.     First   prize   offer-    starve  out  oven  the  good  qualities  of  a  but   such    water   is   not    cold    enough   to 


The  management  of  the  Inn  saw  the 
opportunitv  to  be  ui'  service  to  the 
tarmors  of  the  community  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  a  near-by  source  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter  that  would  In- 
sure a  ready  supply  of  good  quality.  A 
systematic  effort  was  made  to  introduc 
purebred  and  grade  Ayrshire  cows  as  the 
surrounding  fanning  conditions  seemed 
be?!  suited  to  this  hardy  and  profitable 
breed.  During  the  winter  a  dozen 
\i.i;iig  purebred  luill"-  were  bought  from 
one  of  the  best  known  Ayrshire  tarms 
of  the  state.  These  were  put  out  amouy, 
the  I'armors  at  cost.  At  the  same  time 
in-   inn  nianagtuient   assured  the  farm- 

•.    »f  a  good  outlet   for  their  products. 

I  lie  summer  of  I9l,j  showed  gratify- 
...,1  .e>ult.-.  The  Inn  spent  .■fi9,U44.S()  for 
i...lk,  cream  and  butter  during  that 
s.-,!Mjn.  Of  this  total,  .1>2,9.S.j.07,  or  :;:; 
percent,  was  purchased  in  Monroe  Coun 
ty,  and  the  balance,  .ii<>,t)-">9.7;i,  was  spent 
outside,    but    practically   all    of   it    with 


chill  th?  milk  to  the  point  where  bac- 
teria cease  to  multiply  rapidly.  These 
bacteria,  which  gain  access  to  the  milk 
during  its  production  and  handling 
multiply  surprisingly  as  long  as  the  .nilk 
is  warm.  This  causes  the  milk  to  sour 
or  to  take  on  undesirable  flavors  and 
some  of  them  may  spread  disease.  Ic- 
ing milk  on  the  farm,  therefore,  is  high- 
ly important  oven  in  moderately  cool 
weather.  Inasmuch  as  much  market 
milk  is  many  hours  old  before  it  is  con- 
sumed, it  also  is  important  to  keep  it  as 
cool  as  possible  thrunut  its  ionrnoy  from 
the  farm  to  the  distributing  point,  and 
the  distributor  must  see  that  it  is  kept 
chillofi  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  house- 
wi  f  e. 


NONE  HANDSOMER  AND  FEW  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  BONNY  AYRSHIRES. 

eil   was  a   purebred  registered   Ayrshire    growing   calf.     On   the   other   hand,   we 
heifer    calf;    second    prize,    a    purebred    must  look  forward  to  the  fact  that  the 


DIRTY  CALF  PAILS  CAUSE  SCOXIBS 


The   farmer    who   uses    the   swill    pail 

registered     Ayrshire     bull     calf;     third  prices  of   dairy   products   are   bound   to  for    feeding    calves    or    who    hangs    the 

I'ennsvlvania   dairvmeii   ami   creameries    prize,    a    Babcock    milk    tester;    fourth  increase   and   that   those  who  are   today  pail  on  a  post  between  feedings  witliout 

in    uc-irbv    counti(>>.      Une    eiiteriirisinj;    prize,  a  milk  scale;  fifth  prize,  a  patent  building  up  a  herd  to  produce  those  pro-  washing   it    will   soon   be   looking   for   a 

farmer    who    had    >npplied    no    milk    in    sanitary  milk  pail;  sixth  to  tenth  prizes,  ducts     economically     are     bound    to    bo  cure    for   calf    .scours.      The    dirty    calf 

1914     received    +1  164.20    for    his    milk    honorable  mention  and  a  Swiss  cow  bell  winners.  This  undoubtedly  calls  for  im-  pail  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  scours, 

scdd'in  191o.     He  had  made  a  good  start    f"  •'»<'h-     The  school  producing  the  first  proving  the  typo  of  the  sire  of  the  herd  With  the  fly  season  and  warm  weather 

with   his    Avrshires,   and    has'improvod    P''''^<'    essayist     was     further     rewarded  so  that  we  may  get  a  line  of  calves  that  at  hand,  extra  precautions  must  be  taken 


his   herd   since    until    ho   has   as   good   a 
iierd   a>   one   would   want    to   see. 

Tiiis  statt  by  a  leu  farmers  turned 
Uie  attention  of  more  tanners  to  the 
[los-ihilities  of  dairying.     The  [nn  man 


with  a  framed  picture  of  a  dairy  cow.    are    worth    raising 
This  contest  was  so  successful  that  a    L.   V.    R.   Circular. 

second  contest  was  conducted  in  a  sinii  

lar  manner  and   for  a  dui>licato  set  of 
prizes  last   year.     The   subject   for   the 


-F.    R.   Stevens,   in 


METHODS  OF  CHILLING  MILK 


lyement   further  encouraged   the  use  of  second  contest  was  "How  Can  Boys  and 

nilk   by   listing  on   its  bill   of  faro   and  ^"••'•Is  Help  Make   Moiiroe  County   Fam- 

as  a  specialty  "Ayrshire  milk".     With  ""«  f"r  T^airy  Stock  Conditions.'"     Lo- 

thi>   oncouragemont   the   soasr.n   ot    191f>  cal   banks  have   also  taken   up   the   pro- 

^howod   a   further   increase   in   the    local  mfdinn    work  and  durin;r  the   past    win- 


-uiqdy.  The  Inn  spout  f l;i,:564.<J7  for 
ii;ilk,  cream  and  butter  that  yi-ar.  Of 
.iii?»,  ^<7,<)r».>.<}i',  or  'il  percent  was  pur- 
riiasi'il  within  a  radius  of  l.l  miles  of 
the  Inn,  and  +4,287. S.j  more  was  spent 
outside  of  that  radius,  but  inside  of  the 
county.  Only  !^;j(ll.")«5  wa^s  spent-  for 
those  products  out'^idi'  of  the  county 
and  +65(t.97  outside  of  the  state.  The 
latter  amount  wont  for  certified  milk 
vhich  is  not  produced  in  Monroe  (.'oun 
ty. 

Tims  it  will  bo  i'.tx'n  tliat  a  little  sys- 
lematic  effort  has  increased  the  home 
-ii|»|ily  from  19  percent  of  the  total  lo- 
c;il  'onsuiiiption  in  1914,  to  .l."!  percent 
ill  li»l.")  and  Til  percent  in  19iri.  The 
\^lH)le  county  has  wakened  up  to  the 
l.o»isiliilities  of  the  local  demand.  Last 
fall  there  were  fifi  purebred  bulls  of 
all  the  dairy  breeds  in  the  county,  and 
only  WVl  ^crub  bulls.  The  latter  are 
gradnall\  being  weeded  out.  Of  the  Gt» 
Murebrod  bulls,  .''.:'  wore  Avrshires,  and 
tlie  other  .">.'?  were  divided  among  the 
other   dairy   breeds. 

Another  stop  taken  by  the  Inn  man- 
agement to  stimulate  interest  in  dairy- 
ing   was    the    inauguration    of    a    local 


tor  a  local  bank  advanced  money  for 
purchase  of  purebred  Ayrshire,  II(dstein 
and  (iuernsoy  calves  to  be  fed  anil 
cared  for  by  the  farm  boys  and  gi''ls  of 
the  crmnty.  Other  banks  fidlowod  with 
similar  offers  in  the  development  of 
pig   and    ]>oultrv    clubs. 

The  [tromotion  work  of  those  Inn  man 
agors   demonstrates    what    can    bo    done 
with  systematic  and  sympathetic  effort. 
It  demonstrates  how  the  trend  of  farm 
ing  in  a  community  can  be  changed  and 
improved.    It  demonstrates  the  value  of 
a   live  community   interest  in   communi 
ty    pr(d)loms   and    what    a    little    intelli 
gent    co-operation     will    do.       The     Inn 
developed    a    near-by    source    of    dean, 
wholesome  milk,  cream  and  butter  whuh 
is    delivered   daily    in    the   best    possible 
condition.       But     in     doing    so     it     has 
added     profit     to     the     farmers    of    its 
rounty  and  put  farming  on  a  new  basis. 


in  caring  for  the  calf  pails.  They  should 
be  washed  thoroly  after  each  food  and 
sterilized  either  with  steam  or  hot 
water.     After  the  pails  have  boon  steri- 

lized  they  should  bo  inverted  in  a  clean 

Never  put  ice  directly  into  milk.  The  protected  place  until  time  to  use  them 
ice  may  contaminate  the  milk  and  add  again. — L.  W.  Wing,  Mo.  College  of 
water  as  it  melts.     It  is  not  economical    .\griculture. 

iiiiiiiHiiiiMiiMniiiniiiiiiiiiniiiitiiMitiiiiMniiiiihMiiiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiMiHiiniiniiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiNiiMHMniHiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiMiiiiiin 

New  Milk  Freight  Schedule 

*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Orders  a  Readjustment 


SAVING  CALVES 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  lately 
about  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  sale 
of  veal  calves  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  beef.     No  amount  of  feed  or 


The  derision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  ordering  a  readjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  on  milk  and  cream, 
is  of  general  interest  to  the  dairymen 
suiqdying  these  products  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market.  The  decision  was  made 
Juno  21,  and  announced  last  week.  The 
order  covers  transportation  of  milk, 
cream,  condensed  milk,  skimmed  milk, 
butter  milk  and  pot  cheese  in  carloads 
and  less  to  Philadoli>hia,  .\tlantic  City. 
Cape  May  and  intermediate  points  on 
the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  the 
IMiiladolpliia,  BaltiuH.re  and  Washing 
ton  R.  R..  th"  West  Jersey  and  Soa<hore 
R.  R.,  !ind  from  points  on  the  P'ii'.nd'>i- 
phia  and  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  re- 
views all  of  the  evidence  submitted  b,v 
the  railroads  and  the  complaining  deal- 
ers and  makes  two  general  conclusions: 


1.  The  rates  received  on  slii|Muents  of 
milk  and  cream  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  points  involved  are  not  unreason- 
ably high;  but  while  rates  as  a  whole 
are  not  unreasonable,  the  adjustinont 
of  rates  is  upon  an  unreasona'  '•  basis. 

2.  The  present  zone  adjustment  and 
charges  are  unreasonable  and  unduly 
prejudicial  to  producers  and  shippers 
from  nearby  points,  and  unduly  prefer 
producers  and  shippers  from  distant 
points. 

TTpon  tli''-<e  conclusions  new  rates 
wore  ordered  for  interstate  shijmient 
of  the  commodities  above  named  in 
baggage,  milk  or  refrigerator  cars  in 
'"ilk  or  passenger  trains,  iced  when  nec- 
essary, such  rates  to  include  return  of 
the  empty  containers.  Rates  are  made 
per  40-quart  cans  in  ten  mile  zones  up 
to  6,10  miles.  The  new  rates  with  com- 
parison with  old  Penr^ylvauia  rates  and 


^Pennsylvania  Farmer 


»— «9 


rates  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  the  effect  of  inviting  the  creameries 
dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  and  condensaries  to  more  outlying  sec- 
tables.  New  rates  are  given  here  com-  tions  and  leaving  near-by  sections  to  the 
plete  only  up  to  the  100  mile  limit.  milk  business.  One  of  the  most  import- 
Dealers'  ant   results    of    the   decision    will   be   to 


Miles  New  Rat« 

0-10     15.5 

10-20     16.5 

20-30     17.5 

30-40     1S.5 

40-50     19.4 

50-60     20.3 

60-70     21.1 

70-80     21.9 

SO-90     22.7 

90-100     23.4 

100-110     24.1 

120-130     25.5 

140-150     26.8 

180-190     29.2 

200-210     30.4 

220-230     ."51.5 

260-270     33.5 

;U0-350     37.5 

+20-430     40.9 

500-510     44.1 

540-550     45.7 

'.-,90-600     47.5 


Old  Rati- 
20. 


suKgested   n^ake   rates    uniform    on    all   roads    and 
11.4    thus  stabalize  this  important  factor  in 
milk   shipping. 


13.9 


16. 1 


SILAGE  A  CHEAP   FEED 


n:i 


30.5 


33.6 


36.8 


Because  of  the  economy  and  conveni- 

\s»,       once    in    feeding    silage,   more  silos    are 

being  built  every  season.     This  year  will 

19.7  'ikely    see    a   larger   number   erected    to 
"can"  the  corn   crop.     Seventeen  per- 

21.3    ^''"t  more  milk  and  28  percent  more  but- 

22.8  ferfat  was  jrroduced  by  dairy  cows  fed 
24.      largely  silaj4e  than  by  others  fed  mainly 

a  grain  ration  in  a  feeding  test  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
The  silage  ration  produced  butterfat 
at  13  cents  a  pound,  and  the  grain  ra- 
tion at  22  cents.  Two  pounds  of  dry 
matter  can  be  produced  in  the  form  of 
silage  at  less  cost  than  one  pound  in 
sngarbeets,  other  tests  have  shown. 


25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


A   SILO    TRAGEDY 


Rates  on  larger  or  smaller  cans  are 
established   on   the   basis    of   the    rates 

for  40-<iuart  cans,  but  not  with  refer-  The  accompanying  j.icture  shows  a 
once  to  capacity  only.  On  less  than  newly  erected  silo  which  thru  the  lack 
carload  lots,  the  rate  on  20-quart  cana  of  sufficient  guy  wires  was  blown  over 
siiall  be  56  percent  of  the  quoted  rate 
oil  40-quart  cans;  on  23-quart  cans,  63 
percent;  on  24-quart  cans,  65  percent; 
on  30-quart  cans,  79  percent  and  on  46 
(luart  cans,  113  percent. 

Rates  on  cream  and  condensed  milk 
.n  less  than  carloads  shall  not  exceed 
those  on  milk  by  more  than  25  percent. 

Rates  on  milk  in  carload  shipments 
shall  not  exceed  87*  percent  of  the  rate 
established  for  less  than  carload  lots, 
and  rates  on  cream  in  carload  lots  shall 
not  exceed  87*  percent  of  the  rate  es- 
tablished on  cream  in  less  than  car 
lots. 

The  rate  on  40-quarts  of  milk  when 
shipped  in  quart  bottles  shall  not  exceed 
140  percent  of  the  rate  on  a  40-<tuart 
can  of  milk;  when  shipped  in  pint  bot- 
tles, 160  percent,  and  when  shipped  in 
iialf-pint  bottles,  180  percent. 

The  new  rates  are  ordered  to  go  into 
otTcct  on  or  before  October  1,  1917. 
Rates  to  New  York  City 

A  decision  on  rates  on  the  same  pro- 
ducts shipped  to  Wehawkon,  Hoboken, 
.Jersey  City  and  Now  York  City  was  an- 
nounced on  the  same  date  as  the  one 
affecting  Philadelphia.  The  same  sche- 
dule of  rates  was  ordered  as  in  the 
I'hiladelphia  case. 

Results   of   Decision 

These  decisions  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  milk  i.roducors  who  pay  the 
freight  on  their  milk  shipments.  The 
reductions  arc  in  the  nearby  zones.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the 
new  rate  for  260  miles  is  practically  the 
a  me  as  the  old  rate,  and  beyond  270 
miles   the    new   rates   are    higher.     The 

•w  schedule  corrects  the  Commission's 
■indiug  that  the  old  zone  adjustment 
was  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudic 
iai  to  noar-by  shippers.  The  oflFoct  of 
the  change  will  be  to  give  proferem-e 
to    near-by    producers,    and    so    far    as 

<t   of  freight  alone  is  concerned,  will 


A  SILO  TRAGEDY. 

against  the  barn  and  partly  wrecked. 
This  silo  had  only  been  erected  two 
weeks  when  a  heavy  storm  blew  it  over. 
The  owner  was  fortunate  to  have  it  fall 
against  the  barn,  for  had  it  fallen  to 
the  ground  it  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete wreck.  As  it  was,  the  silo  had  to 
be  completely  taken  down  and  about 
25  percent  of  the  staves  replaced,  not 
to  mention  the  labor  cost  of  erecting 
it  twice  and  taking  it  down  once — 
equal    to    <>recting    three    tinu"*. 

The  lesson  to  be  taken  from  this  is 
that  it  is  bettor  to  have  the  silo  built 
on  a  solid  base  and  then  don't  bo  afraid 
to  buy  a  few  extra  foot  of  cable  to  an- 
chor it  properly. — J.  Raymond  Kessler, 
(.'hester  County,  Pa, 


LATE  BULLETINS 


•heck  long  shipments  of  milk. 


Sheep  Raising  For  Beginners. — Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  840  discusses  Farm  Sheep 


It  will  be  interesting  to  producers  to  Raising  for  Beginners.     The  discussion 

iu  ««t,o  ..,;fi.  fhnan  oiitr-  covers    tlio    outlook    for    slieep    raising, 

<-rtmnnro  the  iiow  rates  witn   tnose  sug-  .  .      /.        ,  •  •  ^     ..• 

vomparc  lue  niw  w  »  requirements  for  shoe])  raismj,',  starting 

gested  by  the  dealers  entering  complaint  ^    ^^^^.\^    size    of    flock,    nianagomont    at 

particularly    with    reference    to    distant  breeding  time,  the  lambing  season,  pro 
shipments. 


It   will   be    noted    that    the    paring  lambs  for  market.     The  bulletin 


dealers  asked  for  a  general  reduction  i«  free  upon  request  addressed  to  U. 
aiauis  asivtru  xu.  «■  s  g  Department  of  Agriculture,  \\  ash- 
but  their  reductions  on  long  hauls  were  i„j,f„„^  ^    (. 

much   greater   than   on   short    hauls.     In        Harvesting    Sweet    Clover. — Farmers' 

other      words      they     sought      to     make  Bulletin    836    discusses    Sweet    Clover — 

■ff  •  1  X  i-l-  ..«  ^n^rnroKin  tn  «,idn  pv-  Hurvosting  and  Throshinu;  the  Seed 
freight  conditions  favorable  to  wiae  ex  o  iT  •»  i  •  7  i  *•  * 
iiiigiii  I.U1  V.  a  ij  mi,  (  roj).  Subiocts  covered  include  time  to 
tension  of  the  producing  field.  Iho  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  shattering,  ma- 
new  rates,  on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  diinery  for  harvesting,  stacking  the 
limit  the  producing  area,  because  of  seed  crop,  threshing,  yields  of  seed, 
,  .  .„„  sweet  clover  straw.  Bulletin  is  mailed 
lower  near-by  rates.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  request  to  IT.  S.  Department 
The  lower  rates  on  cream   may  Have  ^^   Agriculture,   Washington,   D.    C. 


((^  DU  PONT   AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES  ^\ 


Save  Money 
on  Paint 
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Buy  paint  by  the  job 
not    by    the  g^lon. 
Forget     how     many 
quarts  the  paint  can 
holds.    Find  out  how 
many  square  yards  of 
long  service  are  in  it. 
What    you    really 
want  is  property  pro- 
ttctlon    and  improved 
appcatanc*    for    the 
greatest    possible 
number  of  years. 


pAINt 

is  the  result  of  124  years  of  paint  making  experience.  The  formula 
is  plainly  printed  on  every  can.  It  is  aU  paint.  For  this  reason  it 
will  spread  further,  cover  better,  last  longer  and  save  you  money 
in  both  first  and  last  cost. 

If  there  is  no  Il.irrison  dealer  near  you,   vrite  us  direct. 
Get  Our  Free  Fanner's  Paint  Book  NowH  68 

Don't  buy  nor  use   paint  until    you  have    read  this   valuable  in- 
struction book.     Write  for  it  now. 

HARRISONS,    INC. 

EsUbluhed  1703 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Yoric,  MiniiAapoiia 
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20% 


INCREASE  MILK 
PRODUCTION 

Spray  your  cow*  with  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY— ef- 
fe«ive  protection  aeainst  tonure  of  flies,  tiitirely 
barmlrss.  Keeps  fliet  away.  Keeps  cowj  from  br- 
comine  irritated  and  nervous,  making  bicgcr  milk 
production  possilile.    Spray 

With  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

twice  a  day  and  note  bow  quiet  your  cows  will  be 
when  fiazine  on  the  feeding  frounds.  Will  not 
blisier  the  skin  nor  eum  tbe  hair. 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  has  been  sold  all  orer  tbe 
V,  S.  and  in  many  foreitTi  countries  for  17  years. 
Tliousands  of  farmers  bavc  used  SO-BOS-SO  KIL- 
FLY with  success.  Put  up  in  gallon  cans — enougb 
for  ZOO  cows  or  for  one  cow 
100  days.  Vourdealer  wiU  seU 
you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Send  for  descriptive  folder. 

Tht  Cow  Kncui-but  SHE  can  V 

tali.   Aik  tht  Dtultr, 

H.  E.Allen  Mfg. Co. 
Canhage.  N.V. 
U.S.  A. 


^Extension  ttoof  t& 

Qlobe  Silo  means 


An  •zeliulT*  •dTwtac*,  foood  to  ■• 
etiiar  aUTa  alio:  msd*  FIVE  FEET 
MOKE  CAPACITY  with  same  h«l^» 
for  sama  money.  Other  eicluaira 
polntn  you  ahould  know  about  bafor* 
daclding.      Send   for  loformatjoo  aa4 

Save   Money  Now 

Big  apMlal  cuta  and  aarly  ahlpmairt 
diacounta.     Write  at  onca  to 

GLOBE   SILO  CO. 
S-15  WUlow  St.,  Sidaey.  N.Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Vear  to  Payif       " 

A  ^^^^  Buy*  the  N«w  Butter- 
^■■■■riyJr.  Ne.2.  LiRhtrunn...^. 
■■^FvHep!<y  e)?anini{.  close   ekim- 
^  KmMM  mine,  durable.  Cuarantaad 
^"^  ■llfetima.    Skims  y5  guarta 

fier  hour.     Made  also  in    fi'e    ^ 
arger  sircaup  toNo.Sabown  ben 

Bays' Free  Trial  £rd™S.i^TyVS5 

ftwTpa  in   croam.     I'oatal  brjnin  Ptm  «t- 
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Guaranteed   and    sold   at 
a   reasonable  price. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
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"//  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that  everything  pos- 
sible be  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests." 

Conserve  and  Increase  Your  Forage  Crops 

Turn  under  part  of  your  pasture  and  plant  it  to  saleable  crops. 
Feed  your  stock  this  winter  cheaper,  easier  and  more  profitably  with 
a  few  acres  of  corn  cut  into  ensilage  with  a  Kalamazoo  Ensilage  Cutter 
and  stored  in  a  Kalamazoo  Silo.  Stop  wasting  land  that  should  be  used 
for  money  crops.    This  year,  you  have  a  chance  to  make  big  profits. 

1.IFE-  TIME-  SII.O& 

are  built  to  meet  the  exacting  farmer's  needs.  Best  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship.  Have  every  desirable  feature  a  silo  should  have 
and  embody  the  "know  how"  acquired  through  more  than  twenty 
years  experience  in  silo  building. 

Wood  Stave  Sllot — Your  choice  of  four  of  the  best  tlme-dcfytnc  woods.  Kalama- 
coo  Silos  are  manufactured  complete  ready  to  set  up.  Quickly  and  easily  erected  by 
inexperienced  home  latwr.  All  Kalamatoo  silos  arc  made  with  Galvanized  Steel  Door 
Frames  and  contiauout  doors,  forming  a  safe  ladder  en  tire  hiiKht  ol  eilo. 

Write  today  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet.  II  interested  in  an  Ensilage  Cutter, 
ask  lor  Kalamazoo  Cutter  catalog.     £aty  payments,  U  you  wish. 

KAUMAZOO  TANK  A  SILO  CO..        OaptZZO       Kdamazoo.  Mich. 
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THE    FEEDER   CATTLE   SITUATION 


Maximum  and  Minimum  Prices  on  Corn 


The  '.vritor  has  just  returned  from 
an  t'xteuded  trip  to  the  Midd'ewt'-r  and 
Xorthwest,  and  during  his  visit  uatur- 
.'illy  made  inquiry  as  to  tlic  catth'  situ- 
r.tioii.  He  consulted  the  heads  of  the- 
;rri'at  Ohicag(»  pacltinj;  interests;  the 
hijj  live  stock  coniiuission  salesmeu  in 
both  Chicago  and  St.  J'aul,  and  farm- 
ers and  shippers  of  live  stock  iu  the 
states  of  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Xorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Okla- 
homa. The  concensus  of  opinion  among 
all  of  these  was  that  a  large  supply  of 
cattle  suitable  for  feeding  purposes 
existed  in  "The  Cattle  Belt"  this 
v,ar,  and  wiicther  or  not  this  crop  of 
thin  cattle  would  be  converted  into 
beef,  depended  entirely  upon  the  yield 
of  corn  and  the  price  of  corn.  And 
therefore  the  price  at  uhich  cattle  for 
feeding  purposes  would  sell  during  the 
fall  mouths  of  September,  October  and 
\')vi'nil)er,  depended  upon  whether  tiie 
prospect  was  for  $1  corn  or 
$1.50  corn.  If  tlie  latter  price, 
stockers  would  be  cheaper  h<' 
cause  farmers  would  sell  thei:- 
corn  rather  than  take  th  ■ 
chance  of  converting  it  into 
beef.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  j)rospect  for  corn  was  a 
rtioder.nte  price,  say  $1  per 
bushel,  a  large  crop  of  thin 
cattle  would  be  put  on  feed,  and 
a  big  supply  of  beef  ensue  dur 
lug  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
uier  months  next  year. 

Strange,  but    true,   the   great 
majority    of    Western    farmers 
seem  to  think  that   it  would  be 
well    f(»r  Congress   or    those    en 
trusted  at  "Washington  with  fix 
ing    food    price     to     make     the 
maximum   price   for   corn,  after 
November    first,   *1    per   bushel, 
and     the     minimum     price,     75 
cents    per    bushel.      They    say, 
and   so    do    the    largo    operator' 
in  cattle,  that  if  some  such  arrangement 
is  not  made,  a  beef  shortage  of  a  seri- 
ous c'haracter  will  follow  after  January, 
191S.      They   seem   to   think   that    fixing 
a    maximum    price    for    corn    should    be 
done   soon,  in   order   that   all    interested 
might     have    proper     notice.       It     was 
pointed  out  that  corn  is  practically  the 
•  uly   cereal    food    that    is   used   both    as 
a  human  food  and  as  animal  food.  Also 
that    six-sevenths    of    the    entire    corn 
crop  is  used  for  animal  food,  and   one- 
seventh   for   human    food,  plus   distilla- 
•^ion   for  alcoholic  ilquors.     It   was  fur- 
ther  contended    that,   sliould    corn    con- 
tinue   at   a   high    price,   being   held   by 
producers    until   after    January    first,   it 
would    tlM-n   be    too   late    to    make    pur- 
chases of  cattle  to  feed  it   to,  and  the 
enormous  yield  now  in  prospect,  if  thus 
held,   could    not   find   a    market   for   pur 
poses    of    human    food.      Therefore    th  • 
price  would  necessarily  drop  lower  than 
if  a  price  were  fixed  in  advance  by  the 
government    authorities,    and    a    serious 
beef  shortage  would  result.  Under  such 
conditions     the     general     public     would 
suffer  because  of  insufficient   supply   of 
meat   food   and   the   farmer   in   the   long 
"Un  would  be  worse  off  than  if  the  pro- 

•d    "e   herein    recited   had   been    resort - 
(d   to. 

It   may  be   interesting  to   cattle   feed- 
ers  and  the  public  in   general   in  East 


seven  great  cattle  markets  of  the  coun-    age  or  intend  to  have  will  have  to  de-    to   be  desired.      Whatever  food  surplu- 
try,  Chicago,   Kansas   City,  Omaha,  St.    pend    upon    their   own   observation   and  vive    have    will    not    only    bring    a    fai 
Louis,   St.Voseph,   Sioux   City   and   St.    knowledge  as  any  advice  given  may  be    price    bttt    will    go    far    to    satisfy    th. 
Paul,' the    receipts    for    the    year    1917    wrong.  needs  of  -our  Allies  abroad.     The  Gov- 

up  to  .Inly  26  totaled  6,044,000,  as  com-  One  thing  we  believe  the  majority  ernment  figures  show  that  taking  all 
pared  with  4,140,000  cattle  received  will  agree  upon  is  that  butter  will  not  the  food  crops  together,  the  prospects 
.luring  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  sell  at  $1  a  pound  next  winter,  and  if  favor  a  production  of  1,000,000,000  more 
thus  Indicating  an  increase  in  receipts  the  wholesale  price  will  reach  the  50-  bushels  than  were  harvested  last  year, 
at  those  markets  up  to  date,  of  904,000  cent  mark,  there  will  be  »  fair  margin  This  is  about  the  best  news  that  the 
over  the  receipts  of  the  same  period  of  profit  for  those  who  have  butter  in  American  people  could  have  at  this 
last   year.     The   total   receipts   of   hogs    storage.  time.     Cash  corn  has  sold  at  the   high- 

at  the  same  seven  markets  this  year.  The  manufacturers  of  cheese  have  est  p-ice  ever  known  at  Chicago,  in- 
up  to  date,  were  13,610,000  head,  as  com-  learned  a  lesson.  They  stated  the  sea-  ereasid  rainfall  has  helped  conditions 
pared  with  14,743,000  head  last  year,  son's  business  with  high  prices.  Pro-  in  a  large  portion  of  the  corn  belt, 
indicating  a  shortage  up  to  date  of  duct  was  selling  at  28  cents  or  28i  where  good  growth  is  shown. 
i:}3,0()0  head  of  hogs.  The  sheep  crop  cents  per  pound  until  the  British  Gov-  Continued  hot  weather  is  needed  to 
at  these  seven  markets,  this  year  to  ernment  established  a  maximum  price  bring  about  the  best  results.  The  indi- 
date  numbers  4,770',000  head,  as  com-  of  .72  cents  per  pound  for  cheese,  and  cations  at  the  moment  suggest  a  record, 
pared  with  .'i,122,000  head,  a  year  ago,  as  soon  as  this  fact  was  made  known,  or  'near  record'  com  crop.  Winter 
indicating  a  shortage  of  .352,000  sheep,  tho  price  of  cheese  immediately  drop-  wheat,  altho  late,  is  likely  to  show  a 
Thus  it"  will  be  seen  that  the  hog  and  P'.^d  below  25  cents  per  pound  and  from  much  better  yield  in  some  sections 
sheep  crops  of  1917  up  to  July  26,  shows  present  indications  there  will  be  little  than  seemed  probable  a  month  ago.  The 
a  shortage  as  compared  with  the  cor-  export  business  of  cheese  from  the  outlook  for  spring  wheat  is  excellent 
responding  period  in  1916  and  the  cat-  United  States,  according  to  George  A.  for  a  certain  area  in  Xorth  Dakota, 
tie  crop  for  the  same  period  shows  a  Cochrane  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  has  his  Oats  will  certainly  be  a  large  crop.  So 
big  surplus.  But  iu  considering  the  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  export  busi-  far  as  the  production  of  all  foodstuffs 
cattle  crop  the  fact  must  not  be  over-  ness  at  all  times  and  who  is  an  authori-  is  concerned,  the  situation  has  bee 
looked  that  the  beef  cattle,  cows,  heif-    ty   on    cheese.     It   is   his  opinion   that   materially    helped    by    the    remarkable 

expansion  of  truck  gardening 
iu  all  sections  of  the  c-untry. 
This  movement  has  been  a  uir- 
cct  influence  in  lowering  the 
price  of  potatoes  and  adding  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  'household 
dollar.'  There  are  indications 
that  the  efforts  to  secure  na- 
tional economy  in  the  use  of 
grain  that  is  vitally  needed  in 
Europe  will  be  attended  with 
surprising  results.  Mr.  Hoover 
estimates  that  from  80,000,000 
to  100,00:  000  bushels  of  whea' 
riiay  be  added  to  our  export  bal 
ance  this  year  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  various  con- 
serva'tion  measures.  Should  this 
estimate  be  realized  it  may  bo 
possible  to  let  Europe  have 
175,000,000  bushels^of  wheat,  if 
not  more.  It  is  essential  that 
this  should  be  done,  as  it  is 
distinctly  a  war  measure  and  o: 
the  greatest  importance  in  fur 
ers,  steers  and  bulls,  of  1916  on  the  there  will  be  no  exportations  of  cheese  therance  of  the  Allied  campaign  agains- 
average  showed  a  decrca.se  in  average  from  the  United  States  until  that  manu-  a  common  enemy." 
weight  per  animal  of  10  percent  as  factured  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
compared  with  the  average  weight  of  has  been  purchased  by  the  British  Gov- 
the  same  animal,  in  1915  and  the  1915    ernment. 

crop  showed  the  same  decrease  in  aver-        Some  creamerymen   are   of   the   opin- 
age   as    compared   with    the    1914    crop,    ion  that  similar  regulations  will  be  put 
Therefore,   the    beef    cattle    being   mar-    into  effect  with  regard  to  price  of  but-    New  York 
keted   today   are,   on   the   average,   only    ter,   and   if   this    is   true    the    maximum     Penna.     . 
four-fifths  as  heavy  as  were   the  aver-    price    of    butter    perhaps    will    not    be    N.   Jersey 
age   of  beef   animals  a   few  years  ago,    much,  if  any,  more  than  twice  the  price    Maryland 
and     altho     tlie     number    of    head     for    of  cheese.     However,  the  United  States    U.    S.    ... 

slaug'htering  purposes  has  increased,  the     is  not   so  much  dependent  upon  the  ex-  

number  of  pounds  of  beef  actually  are    portation    of    butter    as    the    American    RAILROAD    EARNINGS    SHOW    IN 
not    greater. — Frank     K.     McClain,    in    consumers  are  great  butter  eaters,  while  CREASE 


.-^ 

GOING  TO  MARKET  TS  NOT  THE  TASK  IT  ONCE  WAS. 


THE    1916    HAY    CROP    IN    FOUP. 
STATES   AND    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

Acres  T<in<i  Total 

per  :>cre         Tons 
4,500,000     1.62     7,290,001' 

3^55,000  1.60  5,208,000 

375,000  1.56  585,00(1 

465,000  1.43  688,000 

54,965,000  1.64  89,991,000 


Market  Letter. 


they   have    only   consumed   cheese   as   a 
relish,  while  in  Europe  it   is  considered 


It    appears    from    returns   to    the   In 


PROSPECTIVE  PRICES  OF  BUTTER  as  a  food.     It  may  be  possible  to  edu-  terstate  Commerce  Commission  that  th 
AND  CHEESE  cate    the    average    American    consumers  gross    revenues    of    sixty-eight     large 
to    make    cheese   a   part    of   their   daily  railroads   for  June    amounted   to   .$142. 

What   will  be  the  price  of  butter  this  ration;   especially  if  the  price  of  meats  173,503,     compared     with     $1 22,695,74 »". 

coming   winter   is   one   of   the  (piestions  and  eggs  c(nitinue  to  be  as  high  or  high-  last     year;      expenses      to     $95^82,99'i 

which    every    creameryman    and    every  er  than  during  the  past  year. — Butter,  against    180,217,558   last   year,   and    ne- 

farmer   in   the  T'nited  States  may  well  Cheese    and  Egg  Journal.  revenue    to   $46,490,507,   compared    witli 

consider,  as  it   is  a  problem   which  only .$42,378,188.     Revenue  per  mile  was  $1,- 

time  will  solve.  ENCOURAOINO    CROP    PROSPECTS  678  compared  with  $1,449,  and  expens." 

If  wc  take  the  opinions  of  men  who  per  mile  was  $1,129,  against  $948.     Th« 


are   engaged   in   the  business,  we   could  In  its  monthly  circular  the  National  net  revenue  per  mile  was  $549,  againsr 

advise   those   who   have  butter   in   stor-  City    Bank    of    Chicago    says    in    part:  $501    last    June.      For    the    six    months 

age  to  keep  it  as  some  believe  that  but-  "The    West    has   been    greatly    cheered  ending    with    June    the    revenues    wer" 

ter    will    be    w(»rth    a    dollar    a    pound,  by    the    encouraging    rei)orts    from    the  $759,470,450,     against     681,181.086     fo. 

while    others    aver    that    the   price    will  crop  area.     These  are  bound  to  have  a  the    same    i)eriod    last    year;    expenser. 

be  lower  next  winter  than  at   the  pres-  reassuring    influence    upon     the    whole  j)»544,601,fl.f9,        against        $462,016,64' 

ent  time.     So  we  have  all  sorts  of  opin-  country,   since   never  has  there  been   a  leaving       net       rereime       $214,868,51 

ern   Pennsylvania  to  know  that  at  the    5(,ns  and  tho«e  who  have  butter  in  stor-  time   when  huge  food  crops  were  m»re  against     $219,164,44©, 
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THE    BREEDING    TURKEYS 


Vennsptvania  Farmer 

ter     quarters.       Fix     up     some     broad  tho   profits   of   one   or   two   Middlemen,  j 

perches  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  floor  The    farmer    is    insured    a    first    class' 

in    the    shed,   provide    troughs    for  grit  quality    of    grain    and     th:»re    is    less 

and  water  which  are  very  essential  for  danger  of  injuring  the  flocks  than  when 

good  hearth,  and  in  severe  weather  put  the  grain   is  all  purchased, 
some  straw  or  other  litter  on  the  floor. 


II- 


•>i 


Green  food  is  necessary  for  winter 
egg  production.  A  farmer  can  raise  a 
crop  of  mangels  with  little  expense 
aside  from  his  own  time  iu  cultivating 
and  weeding  tho  row.s  The  poultry- 
mau  who  tuys  mangels  for  his  flock 
will  find  that  it  takes  good  money  to 
obtain  them  and  sometimes  they  are 
diflicult  to  buy  at  any  price.  Clover  and 
silage   will    probably   be    produced    and 


Peed   corn    and    other    grains    regularly 

night    and   morning   and    during  severe 

The    grower    of    turkeys    who    has   a  cold   weather   give    an    occasional   feed 

large  flock  from  which  to  select  breed-  of    warm    mash.      A    little    green    food 

ing    birds    this    fall    should    select    the  should  be  given  the   turkeys  ocasional- 

very  best  to  keep  over.     These  selected  ly  also. 

specimens  probably   would   bring  a  lit-  Without    proper    care    and    attention, 

tie   more    money,   if   fattened   for   mar-  as   well    as    suitable    quarters,    the    tur- 

ket,  than  some  of  those   that  are  mar-  keys    will    not    go    thru    the    winter    in 

keted    as    table    birds,    but    the\-    are  good    health,    and,    consequentlv,    thev      .    "j          .^            ""    "^   i""^"^^^   """ 

'     ,         ...        .X.  .,1        ^   u      •             1           -,•.•       '2      .r.'     2tor«d   on   the   average  farm    and   thev 

also  worth   more   as   breeders  than   tho  will   not   be  in  good   condition  for   the 

poor   birds.     Some    growers   of   turkeys  breeding  season,   and   that    means  poor 

make    the    mistake    of   selling   off   their  success    with    the    young.      The    young 

best   birds  every   fall,  especially    when  turkeys    that    are    bred    from    healthy, 

the  turkey  crop  is  short  and  prices  are  vigorous    stock     are    hard     enough     to 

especially  good,  and  reserving  the  poor-  raise   to    maturity    without    the    grower 

est  members  of  the  flock  to  keep  over,  being  handicapped  by  none  too  healthy 

Kiit  the  secret  of  improving  any  stock  breeders. — Wm.   F.  Purdue. 

is   to    breed   from    the   very    best    indi-  • 

viduals.     The  real  test  of  a  irood  farm-  SUCCESS  WITH  FARM  POULTRY 


nrf  excellent  as  poultry  feeds.  Skim 
i!'ilk  and  sour  milk  are  two  by-pro- 
ducts that  will  be  produced  on  many 
farms  at  a  small  cost  and  there  is 
nothing  better  to  stimulate  egg  pro- 
duction. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  a  commercial 
I)ouitry  farm  where  more  than  a  thous- 
and birds  are  maintained  in  two  long 
laying  houses  we  noted  that  not  a 
blade  of  grass  grew  in  the  yard.  The 
birds  did  not  enjoy  a  grassy  range  and 
depended  entirely  for  their  living  on 
the    feed    supplied    by    the    attendant. 


The  real  test  of  a  good  farm- 
er   is     that     his    stock — horses,    cattle,  

sheep,  swine  or  poultry — are  a  little  The  statement  of  a  lawyer  concern- 
better  each  year  than  they  were  the  iug  the  poultry  business  recently  pub- 
vear  before.  So  get  the  very  best  lished  in  an  editorial  in  the  Pennsyl- 
breeding  stock  you  can  this  fall,  which  vania  Farmer  should  be  of  interest  to 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  both  farmers  owning  fine  flocks  of  poultrv  Spr^uted  oats  were  used  as  green  food 
the  old  and  the  new  breeder  to  obtain  which  they  wish  to  increase.  He  states  '"  *'^«  summer  time  and  oats  are  high 
such  stock.  In  the  spring  breeding  that  he  believe  very  few  men  who  have  ^^"  y^"-  ^ho  grain  bins  were  filled 
birds  of  anv  kind  are  usually  scarce,  kept  poultry  over  a  number  of  years  ^''^^  ^^^  S"-^"'  ^"t  t^'^  expense  must 
If  the  new  breeder  will  secure  his  simply  for  the  sale  of  meat  and  eggs,  ''*'«  "e^''^^  "^^^  "P  the  egg  profits, 
breeding  stock  this  fall,  then  the  birds  have  made  any  net  profit— except  the  ^^  "  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  farm 
uill  have  am'ple  time  to  become  ac-  farmer.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  ''^'^  ^''^^^  «^^"'  '^  ^^'''y  ^^^^-^  o°b'  tJ^« 
quainted  with  their  surroundings  be-  farmer's  suecess  and  the  commercial  '"^°"'<^  ^''o™  P""'*'".^  «"'^  ''Sg^  sold  at 
fore   the  opening   of   the    breeding  sea-    plant's    failure    should    be    worth    con-    '"^'■^et   prices. 

son.  sidering.      The    farmer    who    desires    to        The  demand  for  increased  production 

Strong,  active,  healthy  birds,  those  increase  his  poultry  business  should  «f  poultry  must  be  answered  by  the 
that  have  never  suffered  from  a  seri-  make  every  effort  to  follovv  out  many  favor  in  the  growing  of  vigorous  stock, 
ous  disease,  are  wanted  as  breeders  of  the  plans  which  have  been  respon-  Of  course  he  must  have  equipment  de- 
if  the  future  turkey  crops  are  to  prove  sible  for  the  success  with  a  few  birds,  pending  upon  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
profitable.  The  toms  aud  hens  must  Some  commercial  poultry  farms  have  uess.  The  commercial  poultry  farm 
be  unrelated.  The  breeder  who  keeps  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  hen  is  a  which  specializes  in  poultrj-  to  the  ex- 
hens  from  his  own  or  from  a  neighbor 's  machine  and  they  have  neglected  to  elusion  of  everything  else  must  have 
ilock  should  send  far  enough  away  for  remember  that  she  is  also  possessed  high  feed  bills.  The  farmer  who  can 
toms  so  that  there  may  be  no  relation,  with  insrtincts  or  likes  and  dislikes  raise  young  stock  in  the  com  field  and 
And  if  you  buy  a  pair  or  trio  of  tur-  which  do  not  exist  in  a  mere  machine,  the  potato  patch  or  among  the  bram- 
keys  from  a  breeder  be  sure  that  the  The  hen  likes  to  range  and  .select  a  bles  at  the  edge  of  the  clover  field 
seller  assures  you  that  the  birds  are  portion  of  her  own  food  by  first  gath-  can  watch  the  birds  grow  without  pay- 
not  akin.  Those  who  make  a  special-  ering  a  bug  or  a  worm,  then  a  weed  seed  ing  a  good  price  for  every  pound  of 
ty  of  growing  breeders  usually  pay  or  a  bit  of  clover.  She  scratches  and  growth.  The  laying  hens  with  a  broad 
close  attention  to  this  matter.  Some  wallows  iu  clean  earth  and  is  reju-  range  in  an  orchard  and  a  patch  of 
pcr>ons  claim  that  relation  makes  no  venated  by  the  exercise  and  the  bath,  alfalfa  will  lay  eggs  at  a  moderate 
difference  the  first  year  or  two,  but  it  She  finds  shade  when  she  wisjies  shade  cost  per  egg.  The  farmer  can  usually 
will  and  the  little  poults  will  be  hard-  or  sunshine  when  she  desires  to  bask  grow  chickens  and  some  other  crop 
er  to  raise  than  when  they  come  from  in  the  sun.  The  hen  that  lives  in  the  on  every  acre  devoted  to  the  chickens, 
strong,  unrelated  stock.  Inbreeding  natural  way  for  hens  to  live  is  usual-  Young  stock  can  be  allowed  to  range 
may  be  a  success  with  chickens  but  it  ly  h.-althy  arid  vigorous.  She  is  free  even  in  the  garden  and  they  will  rend 
is  fatal  with  turkeys.  Up  to  their  fifth  from  colds  and  roup.  It  is  almost  un-  er  good  service  in  keeping  down  bugs 
year  turkey  hens  are  profitable  as  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  and  worms  and  the  injury  to  growing' 
breeders  but  if  at  any  time  young  hens  do  not  see  robins  or  meadow  larks  })lants  that  have  once  obtained  a  start 
are  retained  from  the  flock  the  toms  humped  up  in  the  corner  with  roup  will  amount  to  very  little, 
will  have  to  be  changed.  Hens  are  not    or  bowel   trouble.  ^ijp    specialist    in   poultry   production 

fully  matured  until  two  years  old  When  the  poultry  business  is  eon-  ^^^  j^j,  pj^g^  jjg  (.g^  ^re'ed  for  fancy 
and  they  arc  at  their  best  as  breeders  ducted  on  a  large  scale  on  a  few  acres  p^intg  „,  high  pgg  production.  He  is 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  of  ground  it  means  more  or  less  crowd-  jj^le  to  do  trap-nesting  carefully  and 
During  the  mating  season  the  proper  ing.  The  free  range  is  reduced  espe-  ^j,c  average  farmer  has  no  time  for 
proportion  to  divide  the  sexes  is  from  cially  for  the  old  stock  and  they  are  ^^^.^  ^0^]^,  ^e  can  become  a  student 
six  to  ten  hens  to  each  tom,  altho  sue-  fed  largely  from  hoppers.  The  dry  ^f  poultry  breeding  and  spend  more 
cessful  hatches  are  often  obtained  mash  containing  beef  scrap  is  too  a  j-^^p  ^.jj^  his  birds  than  is  possible 
when  a  larger  number  of  females  are  large  extent  substituted  for  the  ma-  ^^  ^  general  farm.  The  specialist  can 
allowed  to  each  male.  terials    that    the    hen    would    gather  on    ^ppome  an    expert   in   artificial    ineuba- 

Having  made  a  choice  of  breeding  the  range.  One  poultryman  recently  ^|^„  j,j„|  ^pn  ^gy-old  chicks  of  such 
birds  from  the  flock,  they  should  be  said  that  beef  scrap  could  not  be  a  ^  quality  that  the  farmers  will  be  glad 
separated  from  the  turkeys  that  are  perfect  substitute  for  worms  and  bugs  ^^  obtain  them.  However,  when  it 
to  be  marketed  before  fattening  com  because  the  b^ef  scrap  will  decay  when  pon^pg  t„  poultry  production  simply  for 
mences,  as  the  former  are  easily  in-  left  in  the  sun  while  the  dead  worms  ^^^  ^^^1^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„^  ^he  farmer 
jured  by  becoming  overfat.  If  it  is  and  bugs  dry  up.  He  uses  beef  scrap  has  the  advantage  and  a  small  in- 
necessary  to  confine  any  of  the  birds  but  claims  it  cannot  be  as  good  as  (.^p^se  in  poultry  raising  on  every  farm 
during  the  fattening  period,  let  it  be  the  insects  a  bird  can  gather  on  a  ^.j^^  make  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  breeders;  the  market  turkeys  fat-  large  range.  Of  course  the  farmer  with  ^he  amount  of  o^fr^  and  poultry  meat 
ten  more  readily  when  they  can  enjoy  a  free  range  will  also  have  to  use  the  available  in  the  coming  years.  Eggs 
their  natural  liberty  right  up  to  market  niash  but  the  birds  will  not  eat  as  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  worth  more  to  the 
day.  much  of  it  and   they   wil  harvest  more    ponntry  than  the  color  of  the  feathers 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  take    of   their  own    food.  *    and  the  points  on   the  comb  and   it  is 

good  care  of  the  breeding  stock  during  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  ^he  farm  poultry  flocks  that  should  be 
the    winter.      Turkeys    suffer    if    unpro-    failure  of  some  poultry  farms  to  make    ,.pp,uitea    to    the    limit    in    the    present 

tected   during   winter  storms,   but   they    money  is  the  cost  of  feed.  The  farmer    p^gjg ^^   <}.    Kirby. 

do  not  want  damp,  stnffy  quarters.     A   who  can  raise  all  of  his  own  grain  ob- 

well  lighted  open  shed  that  is  fitted  up.  tains    it    at    a   price    per    bushel    much 

so  as  to  prevent  direct  drafts  striking  less  than  the  commercial  poultryman  Plan  for  a  bumper  fruit  crop  next 
the  birds,  but  which  provides  good  ven-  who  must  pay  another  man  for  raising  year.  Cover  eropi  in  tke  orchard  this 
tilatlon  at  all  times,  makes  good   win-  it  plus  the  cost  of  hauling  and  posaibly    year  will  help. 


What  wiil  raise 

bumper  crops  of 

WINTER   WHEAT 

at  least  cost? 


Bone  &  Meat;^ 

.,Fer*tilizen 

Emdves  the  soil    Increase;  the  profits 

Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia(4  per  cent) 
produces  better  root  growth;  makes  avail- 
able the  potash  already  ia  your  soil.  And 
big  content  (17pe  cent)of  Phosphoric  Acid 
in  that  form  which  is  available  when 
most  needed — when  tHe  wheat  is  heading 
next    spring. 

Ask  for  booklet  "B" 

7  HE  BERG  COMPANY 

EltMis/uJ  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS   WANTED 

in  anoccttpieJ  lerrHorg.  Get  9ar  f)ropo»iUon"B" 


Drive 


The  Mice  Away 

Spray  the  floors  of  your  House,  Bam.  Stmbles, 
et<-.,  with 

PYNOL 

A  positive  exterminator  of  Mice.  Vermin  and 
Insects.  Pynol  haa  mode  good  where  others 
have  tailed. 

Pint  BoHle — SI. 00  Sra!in<>r  sUoi  25c,50c.  Must 
be  diluted  with  2  to  5  \rxrU  wat*r. 

Guarsuiteed  Harmless 

to   Chickeni  &  Live   Stock. 

Send  money  for  larse  bottle  today.  You  will 
thank  us  lor  thecomrort  uad  relief  In  the  future. 

LUBRIOL  CO.,    21  P»rk  Row.  N.Y  .  City 


130  Acre  Farm  $3500 

4  Acres  Corn,  Acre  Potatoes 

15  Acres  Grain,8Cows,Pr.Horses 

5calve-i  und  heifers,  heiw,  wagons.  bUKRles,  slods.  sleigh* 
haruemes.  lUDwer,  mke,  roller,  sraln  drill,  plow  .harrow 
cultivator,  creum  separator,  tools,  dry  stove  W(x)d  and 
hay  from  i't  jicre-i  all  thrown  In  by  owner  If  taken  now 
so  th.1t  be  can  move  at  otice  to  smaller  farm.  Ifi  cow 
pasture:  a  eockI  bunch  of  wood:  pesrx.  plumri,  cherries, 
and  2.')  apple  trees.  *4-room  house,  telephone.  46  ft.cat- 
tiebaru.  horse  bam.  tranury  and  poullr;,-  liou.se.  1-2 
mile  tosrhool.  a  mile  to  stores  and  churches,  cream 
cjillected  atdojr.  $3 'lOO  takes  everything.  Kasy  terms 
If  destred.  See  page  18  Strouts  Summer  Catalot;  of  400 
banuln^  tbrouKliout  a  dozen  statea.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy. 

K.  .\.   8TROUT  FARM    AGENCY. 
Pept.  1765.    tumd   Title  Building.     Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CAPON  TOOLS 


Caponlaa  and  doable    — 

weix'ut  and  tbe  price  of  your 
-jocierela.  Easily  done.  Com- 
Iplete  outfit— full  In- 

trttctloas— prepaid. 

1 6.    P.   PILLING  A   SON   CO 
Phli«d«lphle.  Pa. 


C-<?u  C/'^«  ^*><' 


'^ 


S«i4 

(•rBMkI 
FREE 


We  have  active  demand  at  Ugh  prices  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.       Get  our   price  and   krcp  In 
touch  with  a  good   market. 

GIBBS  &  Bros.,    325  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HAY                      —  ~. 

H     W.  D.  POWER  i  CO.            $0t  W  J3  SL.  Mm  V«k  H 

A     are  the   lareest  handlers  of    commtaslon  hay  m 

I  nsreater  New  York;  If  you  have  kay  to  dis-  ^ 

y    poseoteommuDlcate  with  them.  y 

'  = 


HAy 


Pr»r  '^al<»  2.5  new  <t  seooml  h.-xnd  Gaaollne  Knglnas 
J.  i/i  tjaiK:  —of  every  dcscrlpiioQ — from  1  to  li  H. 
P.  All  standard  rruikofl.  Will  orii-r  uta8.icrinceu)  move 
quickly.  Alaoatew  Power  Vfnatten.  CoU,  write  or 
phone.  J.  B.  ('LEMEN-S.  Morwood.  Pa 


EGGS,  Etc. 


.Small  constgnments  from 
^_^  .^  pro<lueer«  In  your  territory 

f-^t) bring  very  attractive  prloea.    Retuma  day  of 
arrival.    Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradatre«t. 

ZENVlH  WTTEI  I,  EM  CO.,     170  Dim  SL,  Nm  Virt  N.Y. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  tt'^JoJn?;  11% 

WBN.  P«nna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    RMuma  day  goodi 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

BELAY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old    Reliable   Houxe 
i>ani«l  McCa0r««'t  Soin 


mns  W]bal^  n«t..  nttit^rib.  Ps 


rsy't 


Shtp  your  ORESSBf>  POULTRY  and  EGGS  to 
ARTmJR  H.  BONBOR,  Reading  Tennlnal  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 


Too  Late  to  Classify 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn     K'J'eT.  'rT  .A?e' 

T«mBarroii8tral«.Prlee(ilow  en  the>»e  wonderful  layer". 
C.  P.  8HIREY.  STKWARTSTcnVV.  r\, 

Reg.  Poland  China  Swine  ^^  VoS^  'C.,;" 

Dam's  weluh  7  hundred    F.  RoweTI,  Htmover  Virginia. 


The    (louble-seamer    illustrated    here- 

ith   will  seal  all  sizes  of  tin  cans,  as 

No.    2,   No.    3,    No.    10    or    gallon    cans. 


12-92  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Overcoming  Canning  Trouble « 

Can  Contents  Shrinkage  and  Other  Problems     J^^  r'rJ'tlrj-ir'l^nr.hS 

Even   in  cans  packed  tight  with  ma-    .IpM  that  many   reader,  may  care  for:    >'  »  very   easily   operated  by  hand  for 

,         „  ^,  1  .         „.         flUoV/^..    Ar^riin    P5o Vare>     onro    niwl    capping    Cither    tin    cans    or    metal-top 

tcrial  at  beginning  of  the  cooking  pen-        Shaker    Apple    I'le.— i  are,    core    ana    ^f'    " 

0(1   there   is   always  some   shrinkage  of    cut  into  eighths  some   sour   apples  and    bottles. 

the  contents  during  the  cooking.  This  put  into  a  lower  crust,  add  J  pint  seed-  To  operate  it,  one  puts  the  cover  on 
is  worrying  many  who  are  processing  ed  raisins,  put  on  the  upper  crust,  be-  the  can,  sets  the  can  on  the  table  (G), 
(cookinjr  in  cans)  for  the  first  time  this  ing  careful  not  to  let  it  stick  to  the  directly  under  the  chuck  or  double- 
vear.  That  air  space  at  the  top  of  the  lower  crust.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  seamer  (F),  then  raises  the  can  by  turn- 
can  and  that  shrinkage  of  liquid  below  until  the  apples  are  well  cooked  and  ing  the  crank  (H)  to  lift  the  can  tight- 
the  top  of  the  contents  will  do  absolute-  the  crust  is  nicely  browned — this  will  ly  against  (F)  so  that  when  the  crank 
ly  no  harm  provided  your  cans  are  seal-  require  about  40  minutes.  While  the  (I)  is  turned,  the  pressure  of  the 
ed  perfectly  air-tight  and  the  contents  pie  is  hot  take  off  the  crust  and  lay  it  double-seamer  (F)  on  the  can  will  re- 
arc  thorolv  sterilized.  This  may  seem  aside,  then  with  a  wooden  or  silver  volve  the  can.  Then  you  push  with 
a  waste  of  can  room,  and  one's  cans  do  knife  stir  the  apples  and  remove  any  your  left  hand  the  handle  of  the 
not  look  so  attractive,  but  you  posi-  hard  pieces  that  may  be  left.  Add  sugar,  seaming-roll  (E)  from  you  as  far  as  it 
tively  must  not  remove  the  covers  and  nutmeg  and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  will  go;  this  turns  the  first  seam.  Next, 
pour  in  more  liquid,  because  thus  you    and  replace   the   top   crust.  to  turn  the  seam  under  again   (just  as 

are  likely  to  introduce  mold  or  ferment  Quaker  Tea  Cakes.— Two  cups  rolled  a  seamstress  finishes  the  turning  of 
spores,  which  are  not  destroyed  unless  oats,  1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs  (beaten),  i  a  hem),  you  pull  the  handle  of  the  seam- 
vou  return  the  can  (with  cover  on)  to  cup  butter,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  ing-roll  toward  you  as  far  as  it  will 
the  sterilizer  for  long  enough  to  kill  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract.  Drop  the  go.  This  completes  the  seal.  One  can 
the  spores,  8  minutes  being  ample  for  batter  from  teaspoon  on  a  buttered  seal  cans  very  rapidly  with  this  de- 
this.  The  mat  rial  that  is  uncovered  pan  an  inch  apart.  Bake  in  medium  vice.  Screws  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D) 
with  liquid  will  not  dry  out  because  oven. — Helen  Lyman,  Berkshire  County,  are  for  adjusting  the  sealer  to  differ- 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  evaporation  Mass.  ent  sizes  of  cans  and  jars.  Similar  de- 
ip  the  air-tight  can.                                              Clean    and   Re-use    Old    Paraffin           vices  are  used  for  sealing  the  cans  and 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  of  Paraflin  that  has  become  unclean  in  bottles  which  you  see  on  grocers '  shelv- 
such  shrinkage  such  things  as  peas  and  canning  and  preserving  may  be  clean-  es,  except  that  commercial  packers  use 
beans  should  be  thoroly  blanched  (pre- 
boiled)  for  the  maximum  time  indicat- 
ed in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  839  on 
"Canning  by  Cold-Pack  Method",  ob- 
tained free  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
blanching  reduces  the  food's  bulk  by 
softeniuiT  the  cell  tissues  and  prevents 
water  from  being  absorbed  by  the  tis- 
sues during  the  processing. 

With  tomatoes,  be  careful  to  use  the 
most  solid  ones,  and  to  squeeze  them 
together  in  the  can  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible to  expel  air  and  juice  from  the 
cells,  then  fill  up  the  cans  with  tomato 
juice.  We  hope  that  every  farm  is 
canning  or  drying  all  the  surplus  which 
the  dwellers  thereon  can  not  sell  in 
fresh  state  this  year.  Canners  and  the 
government  are  warning  thai  a-  much 
food  must  be  provided  locally  as  possi- 
ble because  of  transportation  and  sup- 
ply difiiculties.  The  commercial  packs 
will  largely  have  to  he  used  for  the 
army  and  city  trade,  and  things  will 
have  to  come  from  the  nearby  farms 
for  the   smaller  towns.— The  Editor. 

Watermelon    Pulp    Pickle    and    Quaker    <d  and   reused.      Many   times   it    can   be    scalers   that    are    run    by    engine   power. 
Sauce  cleaned  with   a  brush   in   cold   water.  If        The    sizes   of   cans    wliich    this    sealer 

"Can  vou  <Mve  direction;  for  making    this  does  not   remove   all   the  dirt,  says    will  handle  are  shown   in  the  picture. 

watermelon     pulj)    pickle    and    Quaker    a    specialist    of   the    United    States   De- 

sauce?     1    make    fruit    delicacies   for   a    partment  of  Agriculture,  heat  the  jtara  CANNING  POWDER  WARNING 

particular  private  custom,  and  some  of    fdu  to  boiling  and  strain  it  thru  two  or  

my  cust(.mers  liave  asked  me  to  make  three  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth;  or  a  The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  booklet 
these,  but  I  know  no  rules.— Miss  O.  M.  thin  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  over  one  ^q  canning  j.owders,  containing  recipes 
F.,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  thickness  of  cheesecloth  may  be  used  as    f^^  using  a  certain   canning  powder.     I 

Watermelon  Pulp  Pickle.— Measure  the  strainer.  One  straining  should  be  notice  that  this  powder  is  being  praised 
:(  quarts  of  watermelon  pulp  cut  in  sutliciont  ordinarily,  but  if  the  paradin  y^y  yp^y  many  who  claim  to  have  used 
small  jiieces,  removing  all  juice  when  still  is  unclean  heat  and  strain  again,  it  ,yit],  great  success, 
measuring.  Let  stand  one  hour  in  cold  Any  paraftin  lodging  in  the  strainer  y^y^  j  jj^yp  „j,p,]  jj  j,,„j  j  fpp]  ;,  ,„y 
water,  then  drain  well.  TIave  ready  1  may  be  recovered  by  heating  the  doth  ,]„ty  to  tell  the  many  readers  of  our 
quart  of  vinegar,  3  lbs.  sugar,  1  oz.  stick  and  pouring  off  the  hot  liquid  to  anoth-  paper  an  experience  we  had  with  it  in 
cinnamon    and    I    oz.    cloves.     Boil    the    er   strainer.  „,,r  family  tiiat  should  warn  every  one 

sugar,    vinegar   and    spices    20    minutes,  against  its  use. 

then   add   the   watermelon    pulp  and   Id       HAND  POWER  TIN  CAN  SEALER  I   canned   string  beans   one  year,  and 

simmer   10    minutes.      Seal    in   jars.      It  ,  during    the    winter    T    went    on    a    visit, 

will   be   ready  to  eat   in   four  weeks.  Heretoioie   double-rini   sealing   of   tin    leaving  my  daughter  to  koep  house.  She 

Quaker  Sauce. — Boil  down  3  gallons  ^.jns  and  bottles  and  jars  with  tin  caps  cooked  some  of  the  beans  and  ate  very 
of  cider  to  one-fourth  of  the  quantity,  has  been  impossible  for  the  home  user  heartily  of  them.  In  two  days  her 
l)are  and  core  as  many  mellow  apples  as  (,f  these  containers  because  the  capping  mouth  became  covered  with  big  white 
the  cider  will  cover.  Divide  th '  cider  ],aj  to  be  dune  with  expensive  jtower  blisters  readrujg  tn  the  very  edge  of 
in  two  parts  and  put  in  two  kettles  over  machinery.  Thi>  year  there  are  a  few  her  lips,  nearly  filling  up  her  mouth  and 
the  fire.  Put  the  apples  in  one  of  the  },and-power  appliances  for  doing  this  dosing  the  throat  passage.  Her  father 
kettles,  and  as  they  boil  down  add  that  are  not  beyond  tlie  reavii  of  the  called  the  doctor.  On  his  arrival  the 
gradually  the  cider  from  the  second  homo  canner  who  packs  siveial  hundred  first  question  he  asked  was,  "  What  have 
kettle,  which  should  be  kept  warm  on  cans  per  year  for  family  and  private  you  eaten?  This  conies  from  your  stom- 
the  back  of  the  stove.  Boil  10  hours  eusto..iers.  Since  most  of  the  enamel-  ach  and  looks  like  poison." 
or  until  it  is  a  rich  brown  color  and  Wned  tin  cans  are  planned  for  sealing  When  I  came  home,  her  lips  were 
smooth  and  thin.  Then  add  a  little  vvjth  a  machine  without  solder,  and  swollen  to  twice  their  normal  size,  and 
ground  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice  and'  ^ince  the  enameled  cans  are  much  safer  maybe  we  did  not  have  a  battle!  Every 
brown  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  Then  to  use  for  acid  fruits  and  for  peas,  night  her  lips  stuck  tightly  together, 
boil  one-half  hour,  stirring  constantly,  beans  and  corn,  this  appliance  for  do-  even  tho  I  melted  mutton  suet  and 
Wlien  done  pour  into  jars,  and  seal.  It  ing  double-seaming,  as  the  machine  covered  them  thickly.  And  every  morn- 
is  very  delicious.  sealing  is  called,  is  finding  favor  with    ing   it   took   her  from   one   hour   to   one 

Here  are  two  more  good  Quaker  re-    small  canners.  and  a  half  hours  to  soak  and  get  them 
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apart  far  enough  to  insert  a  rye  straw 
so  that  she  could  use  tlie  wash,  take 
her  medicine  and  a  little  milk  and  raw 
egg  for  nourishment.  For  two  weeks 
she  suffered  tortures.  And  when  her 
lips  began  to  heal,  the  corruption  from 
her  stomach  was  like  yellow  pus  from 
a  bad  sore,  and  there  were  (juarta  of 
it.  She  lost  flesh  and  was  terribly 
weakened.  We  are  thankful  she  wax 
spared  to  us.  At  first  we  wondered 
our  brains  tired  as  to  where  she  got 
the  dose  of  poison  until  she  spoke  about 
cooking  the  beans.  —  Mrs.  E.  A.  K., 
Lackawanna    Co.,    Pa. 

We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers 
will  ever  again  use  preserving  powders. 
They  all  contaiii  strong  geimiicides 
which,  if  they  do  not  poison,  as  in  this 
case,  always  arrest  digestion  to  a  cer- 
tain ex<^ent,  and  are  therefore  cumu- 
latively unhealtliful.  Sterilizing  with 
heat,  either  in  canning  or  drying,  is 
more  reliable  and  perfectly  safe. — Tin- 
Editor. 
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RETIGHTENING    CAN    COVERS 


MACHINE  FOR  HAND-CAPPING  TIN  CANS  AND  BOTTLES  WITHOUT  SOLDER. 


Much  fruit  and  vegetables  in  par- 
ticular is  doubtless  lost  every  year  by 
retiyhtening  can  covers  after  the  cans 
and  rubbers  have  become  cold.  The 
rubber  being  softened  by  the  cookin;,' 
lets  the  cover  sink  into  it  as  screwcci 
down  immediately  after  lifting  from 
the  boiler.  Then  when  cool  the  seal  is 
tight,  and  if  you  move  the  cover  afti- 
the  contents  of  the  can  are  entirM 
cold  the  seal  is  broken  and  air  passin 
into  the  can  carries  in  ferment   siiore 

A    lady    complained     the    other    d:i 
that  her  canned  pieplant  does  not  kec 
Sh"    had    several    cans    turned    over    i 
the    table    witi-    tlie    tops    down    to    s    • 
tha-    they    were   air-tight.      In    showin 
them     she    lifted    a    can    and    tri>>d    t  , 
turn  the  cover  a  little   tighter.      If  sli  • 
complains    iK'xt     winter    that     this    ca  i 
did   not  keep,  the   reason  can  be  trace  i 
to    her   meddling    thus    \\ith    the    covi 
when   the   rubber   was  c»»ld. 

Cmd-Water    Preserved    Pieplant. — An 
easy    way    to    save    surplus    pieplant    is 
to    (  nt    the    stalks    up    in    small    pieces, 
wasli     well    thru    several    waters,    pack 
in  cans,  j)our  in  all  the  col.l  water  tliat 
the  can  will  hold.     Have  the  covers  anil 
rubbers   well    sterilized   in  scalding  \v:i 
ter,  and   while   hot   screw   them    on.    Vu 
cooked  pieplant  canned  in  tliis  way  has 
been  known  to  keep  nice  and  fresh  for 
two  years.     It  is  a   quick   way  of   prc- 
l)aring  it   for  winter  use,  but   not    eco 
nominal   of  can  space. — Jessie   E.   Nye. 
Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


PRESERVE   VEGETABLES  BY 
FERMENTING 


Sauerkraut    and    pickles    land    rard^ 
string  beans  and   corn)    put   up   iu   thi^ 
way  are  fairly  well  known  in  this  conn 
try  but  comparatively  few  persons  liav. 
thought  of  trying  it  for  preserving  oth 
er    vegetables,    yet    it     is    widely    useil 
abroad   for   jtreserving   thes<'  and   othe 
succulent    vegetables.      Those    who    ai 
short    on    canning    containers    this    year 
may   find    this    method   useful.     Th"'   fol 
lowing  instruction  about   it  is  prepared 
by    one    of    the    bacteriologists    in    tin 
Bureau  of  Chemistry   who   has  been  e\ 
perimenting   with   this   proces.s. 

The    vegetables    are    not    cooked    l»iit 
are    put    down     in     a     salt     brine    in    :' 
non-metal     water-tight      container     and 
are   sealed    up   with    ])aran'iii   and  other 
wise   made   air  tight.      I'nder  this  treat 
ment   lactic  acid   will   develop,  and   tlii- 
acid,   the    value   t>f    which    as   food  ami 
body     regulator     has     been     recognized, 
acts  as  a  preservative.     Whether  .\iueri 
cans  will  develop  a   taste   for  such   fer 
mented   foods,   which    are   highly    prized 
in     Europe,    is    open     to    (juestion.    but 
the  investigator  believes  that  many  will 
find  the  process   well  worth   trying. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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To  Preserve  Cucumbers  vent    tight.      If    the    barrel    does    not  grated   cheese,  put   in  a  hot  oven,  and  barb  leaves  are  used  for  greens;    we  have 

Wash  the  fruit  and  pack   in  a   clean,  leak,  fermented  products  put  up  in  this  cook    until    the    egg    is   set    to    a    jd!y-  ustd  them   with   other  greens  when    we 

water-tight    barrel,    keg    or   crock.      On  manner  will  keep   indefinitely.  like  consistency.  didn't    have    enough    other    greens,    but 

the  bottom  of  the  barrel  place  a  layer        After   sealing   with    paraffin    the   con-        Carrot  Flemish.-  Allow  six  good-si::cd  I    never    cared    for    them    particularly 

of   dill    weed    and    a    handful    of    mixed  tainers   should    be   set    where    they   will  carrots,    five    small    onions,    a    sprig    ot  for    they    are    slippery    when    cooked.- - 

spiec.      Add   another   layer   of    dill    and  not  be  disturbed  until  the  contents  arc  parsley,  \  pint  of  bacon  or  liam  fat,  or,  Mrs.  E.  A.  K.,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

another     handful    of    spice     when    the  to  be  used.     Any  attempt  to  move  them  if    a    milder    taste    is    preferred,    U5.>    4  (Editor's    Note. — Let    us    hear    from 

barrel  is  half  full,  and  when  almost  full  from    one  place   to  another    may    break  pound    of    butter.      Boil    the    carro«-s    i  others   on   this   point.     We   have   never 

add  a   third  layer.     If  keg   or   crock   is  the    paraffin    seal    and    necessitate    re-  of  an  hour  or  until  they  are  tender,  cat  advocated    cooking    rhubarb    leaves    be- 

uscd    the  amount   of  dill  and  spice  can  sealing.      If   the   containers   are    opened  them  in  dice,  then  stew  them   with   the  cause   of   this   danger.     The   oxalic   acid 

be    reduced    in    proportion    to    the    size  in  cold  winter  weather,  the   vegetables  small    onions,    the    parsley,   pepper   and  seems   to   be   principally   in   the   leaves, 

of  the  receptacle.     When  the  container  should  keep  without  spoilage  until  they  salt  and  the  fat.     Serve  while  very  hot. 

has  been  filled  to   within  a  few  inches  are  used  up.    If  opened  in  warm  weath-  — Helen    A.    Lyman,  Berkshire    County, 

of  the  top,  add  a  layer  of  covering  ma-  er  they  are  likely  to  spoil  quite  rapidly  Mass. 

jprial — beet     tops     or     grape     leaves —  unless  the  paraffin  is  reheated  and  the  ■ 

about   an   inch   thick.     If  any   spoilage  container     resealed    immediately.      Tn  SIGNS  OF   SUMMER 

should  occur  on  the  surface,  this  layer  the  case  of  cucumbers,  it  is  preferable,  


Can  nothing  that  can  be  kept  without 
canning.  Dry  such  vegetables  as  corn, 
string  beans,  navy  beans,  mature  lima 
bean;;,    okra,   etc. 


will  be  the  victim  and  thus  protect  the  if   enough    cucumbers   are   available,   to  q^  ^j^^  bending  bush  is  mirrored  in  the 
vegetables   beneath.     Press   down    with  use   the  method  of  packing  in   kegs  or  stream 
a  dean  board  weighted  with  bricks  or  barrels  as  described  above.  When   summer  comes 
stone— do    not    use    limestone    or    sand-        Only  those  vegetables  which  can  not  ^^^^j    ^j^^    ^ky'^    reflected    in    the    blue- 
stone.  Ije  kept  by  storing,  or  early   ones  that  bird's   gleam 

Make   a   brine   of   1   pound   of   salt   to  are    not    available   later    in    the    season,  vVheu    summer   comes 

111  quarts  of  water.     To  each  10  quarts  should  be   thus  preserved.     Late  beets,  ^,^j   (aside   from  bird  and  brook) 

(,f  Itrine  so  made  add  %  quart  of  vine-  for  example,  can  be  better  kept  in  the  ^   ^^^    tell    where    I    mav    look 

gar.      The     vinegar    keeps    down     the  cellar.     This  method  of  putting  up  cab-  ^hp^c   jt    verily   will   seem 

Summer's   come! 


Any    form    of    unnecessary    waste    at 
this  time  is  a  crime  against  the  country. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FABMEE     PATTERNS 


THE  OIL  CAN  ON  THIS  DOES  NOT  PREVENT 
SEEING  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING. 


irrowth  of  injurious  bacteria  until  the 
In.tic  acid  ferment  starts,  and  it  also 
,idds  to  the  flavor.  Add  sufficient  brine 
to  cover  the  material  and  let  stand  24 
hi.nrs.  Then  make  air  tight,  as  des- 
erilted  below.  The  time  necessarj-  for 
a  complete  fermentation  depends  on 
temperature.  In  a  warm  place  only  five 
days  to  a  week  may  be  necessary;  in 
a  cool  cellar  three  to  four  weeks. 
Beets    and    String   Beans 

The  strings  should  be  removed  from 
string  beans  before  they  are  packe^^ 
Beets,  of  course,  require  careful  wash- 
in.;  to  remove  all  dirt  before  brining. 
Then  proceed  as  with  cucumbers.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  desired,  when  finally  the 
beets  or  string  beans  are  to  be  eaten, 
to  wash  out  the  brine  and  serve  them 
as  fresh  vegetables,  the  addition  of 
sjdce  when  they  are  put  up  is  not  nec- 
(■■.>;iry. 

Make  the   Containers  Air-Tight 

There  will  be  more  or  less  foaming 
ot'  tlie  brine  during  the  first  stages  of 
fermentation.  After  this  ceases,  a  thin 
(ilii;  will  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole 
surface  and  develop  (|uickly  into  a 
lieavy,  wrinkled  membrane.  This  scum 
is  a  growth  of  yeast-like  organisms 
wliidi  feed  upon  the  lactic  acid  form- 
ed by  fermentation.  If  allowed  to 
Vuw  undisturbed,  they  will  eventually 
destroy  all  the  lactic  acid,  then  the  fer- 

iiiented    material     will    spoil.       To    pre-  

vent     this     scum     from     forming     it     is        (.'arrot  Pudding. — One  cup  grated  car 
necessary   to    exclude    air   from    surface    rots,  1   cup  chopped  suet,  li   cups  flour, 
if  the   brine.     This   should   be   done    by     j    ,.i,j,   raisirs,   1    cu[i   sugar,   1    teaspodii 
either   of  two    methods,   24    hours   after    jiyif^  5    f^ospoon   soda,  and  any  kind   ot 
the    vegetables    have    been    packed.  spices    wanted.      Put    the   pot.itoes,   car 

F'erhaps  the  best  metiiod  is  to  cover  rots  and  suet  thru  meat  ch  xtper  to  save 
the  surface — over  the  board  and  around  niu -h  lime,  then  put  them  togeth-'i-  in 
tlie  weight  —  with  very  hot,  melted  .,  j  ,,ul,  add  the  sugar,  sair  and  s^.;.  1-, 
imraffin.  If  the  paraffin  is  sutticiently  then  your  flour  with  soda  mixed  in  it. 
liiit  to  make  the  brine  boil  when  poured  The  raisins  also  should  be  mixed  in 
'ii>">n  it,  the  paraffin  will  form  a  smooth  with  the  flour  ami  soda  to  :•:••;»  thcui 
e>  en  layer  before  hardening.  When  s-attered  thru  the  |iiiddi:iii.  \o  Tuiiiid 
tiiird,  it  effects  an  air-tight  seal,  like  of  any  kind  is  used,  for  the  juiet  frin' 
•  l;it  when  you  pour  paraffin  on  your  {!,p  carrots  is  sufficient  when  all  are 
jellies.  Oils,  such  as  cottonseed  oil  or  niixed  together.  It  will  be  stiff  like 
tlie  tasteless  liquid  petroleum,  may  also  bread  dough,  but  the  steam  nidsriMis  it 
I"'  used  for  this  purpose.  As  an  added 
I'leasnre  of  safety,  it  is  advisable  to 
(••vor    the    top    with    a    doth    snaked    ii 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sj>onsible  for  correct  filling  of  ;  our  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  201-63  South 
Thii-d    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


20.70.— Boys'    Blouse    Suit.— With    or 

In    the    washing    that    is    waving    from  without    shield    and    yoke    facing,    and 

the  line  with    sleeve    in    either    of    two   lengths. 

■mu^      .„.««,«■.    ..«™„«  The   blouse   mav  be    worn   in   smock    or 

When    summer    comes,  .      1     1     •    .       i.^      i.  m      •    *.   1 . 

tucked    into    the    trousers    sailor    stvle. 

Hangs  a  very  j.ink  and  cheerful  blouse  -phe  sleeve  in  short  length  is  good  'for 
of  mine  warm  weather.  The  shield  may  be  omit- 
When  summer  comes,  ted,  likewise  the  yoke  facing.  Pattern 
And  the  sober  clothespins  hold  ^^  ^^  ^  «^^^«=  ^'  ^'  ^  and  6  years.  It 
Bits  of  green  and  blii"  and  gold 
That  are  truly  Nature's  sign 
Summer's    (!omeI 

—-Grace     McKinstrv. 


POISON  IN   RHUBARB  LEAVES 


From  our  daily  paper  I  glean  an  ac- 
count of  a  whole  family  being  poisoned 
by  eating  riiubarb  leaves  cooked  for 
greens.  1  asked  our  farm  bureau  agent 
about  the  danger  of  poison  from  thii 
source,  and  he  says  that  rhubarb  Laves    requires    2A    yards    of    44-indi    material 

liage  by  fermentation  has  a  number  of    contain  a  certain  percent  of  oxaU-;  acid,    for  a    3-year  size.      Price,   10   cents. 

advantages     over     the     usual      process    and  that  cooking  may  develop  this  acid        2108. — Boys'  Play  Suit. — The  closing 

of   making  sauerkraut.  ia    such    quantities    as    to    make    them    is  at  the  side.     Pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  2, 

3    "4  3n(l  o   vc&rs      It   rponirps  *^\    vnrtls 
A   circular   describing    the    fermenta-    dangerous   to    the   human   stomach.     In    '^'^   gg  j^^,j^    material    for   a    3-year'  size. 

tion  method  is  now  available  for  distri-    many   localities   the   young  tender   rhu-    prlce,  10   cents, 
bution   from  the  States  Relations  Serv- 
ice  of   the   Dejtartment    of   Agriculture, 
Washington,  I).  C. 


SEASONABLE  VEGETABLE 
RECIPES 


A  Big  Washing  With  Little  Work 

That*!  the  result  when  you  U3e  20  Mule  Team  Borax.  It  softens  the  water — 
it  helps  the  soap  do  its  best  work-it  whitens  the  clothes  and  makes  your  linen 
Uke  a  glossier  ironing.   But  the  laundry  is  only  one  of  the  many  places  where 


11! ilted  paraffin.     Put  the  cover  in  place 
I"  fore   the  paraffin  hardens. 
The    second    method,    which    may    be 


as  it  should  be.  Steam  '.'>  !'cu  s,  anil 
serve  with  some  good  piddiug  sauce. 
Vegetable  Omelet.— M:ish  th?  re- 
mains of  cold  vegetables,  as  spinach, 
cabbage,  canlitlower  or  turnips,  and 
mix  with    some   mashed    potatoes,   ciiop- 


iited    with    barrels   or   kegs,    is    to    pack  ped    onions,    pepper    and    salt,    ai-i    one 

'lie  container   as   full   as   possible,   then  or  two  wellbeaten  eggs.     Beat  tin*  whole 

re]. lace  the  head.     Tn  \ising  this  method  well   together.      Melt    some  butter    in    a 

f'T    fermentation    of    beets,    cucumbers,  frying  pan,  jiour  this  mixture   ia,  ke"|> 

"r    string    beans,    add    the    board    and  stirring  with   a   fork   until   cooked    tliru. 

"eights    as    described    above,    then    le?  Turn   out   onto   a  hot   di-^'i,  jmt   in   oven 

Ht.iiiil    24    hours    before    heading.    Dur-  two  or  three  minutes.     Serve   •.  f-y   hot. 

iiig   this   period    most    of    the    gas    firs*  Tomato    Surpris<".     —    Ped    ar.d    chill 


''i'ued   escapes,  and   the  container   may 
tlien   be    headed    up   tight,    first    remov 
i'lg  the  board  and  weights.     Then   bore 
:in   inch    hole   in    the   head   and    fill    the 
M''Tfe.     Allow  bubbles  to  escape.      .\<i 


sound  tomatoes  of  even  si^'e;  v!i;m  firm 
cut  in  halves  and  scoop  out  thf  enters. 
Break  into  the  hollow  of  each  tomato 
an  egg  without  breaking  the  yolk,  dust 
with    salt     and     pepper,    cover    with    a 


i>i'>re    brine    if    possible,   and    plug    the    spoonful  of  thick  white  sauce,  then  with 


It  cui .  ' 

a  kplcalU. 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

"31:3    :•=  kitchen  for  in.tance.    20  Mule  Team  .B""^'"'"'". '"'•!' ^XS^ 
:  -.,L.ts  a  shine  oa  china  nn  J  <Ussw.re.  And  in  the  bath  tub  yon  find  th..  Borsi 

..-,  pore  ole«a»er  and  aatiseptic. 


20  -  Icle  Team  Borax  Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saven  you  soap  catting.  Blended  in  the  ri«h» 
proportion-i,  one  part  Borax  to  three  parta  of  *«r#  soap.  Aol  a  »ub- 
f.titute  for  Borax  but  a  time,  lohor  and  money  aaver  that  will  pay  you 
to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the  picture  of  the  famous  20  Mulea  on 
each  of  the  above  packages.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 


^§g 


o*?^"'^ 


■tt;"^^^''*'  "'"TVii 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


15—95 


14—94 


OomhauWrn 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positire  Cure  Cor 
Onrb,  Bplint  Bweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  WinC 
Puffe,  and  aU  lAmenau  from  BpaTia^ 
Bingbon*  and  other  bony  tumort. 
Cores  all  akia  diceaaaa  or  raraeitea. 
Thrush,  Diphtheria^  Remove*  all 
Bunehea  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

AM  a  Eamaa  B«med7  (or  Khenmatiam, 
tpraina.   Sore  Throat,   eto.<  It  <•  tnTaluabl*. 

£Ter7  bottla  ot  Cauatic  Balaam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  gtre  satisfaction.  Price  SI.  60 
per  bottle.   Sold  b^  dniK^sts,  or  sent  bj  ex- 

firesa,  charges  paid,  wltb  full  diroctlona  for 
ts  use.    (7*Send  for   deacriptlvo    olroulaia, 
te«tlmoni&l8,  etc.    Address 

Th«Lawrence-Williamt  Co., CItvaland,  0. 


>MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

JHogs  "T  Tankage! 

=  Tankage    builds  big    frames  co  S 

E  carry  fattening.         PZxperiment  • 

S  station  reports  show  that  tank-  5 

=  age  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  5 

E  feed  for  hogs  and  growing    pigs.  = 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

■-  is   carefully  sterilized,   especially    pre-  ~ 

—  pared  and  ready  to  feed.      It  produces  S 

S  money  makers  for  you.  Buy  direct  from  s 

S  manufacturer  ami  saVQ  money.     Prices  ~ 

Z  on  request.  S 

E  D.   B.  MARTIN  CO.,     Philadelphia,  Pa.    E 

Ttlllllllllillllllllllllilillilillllllliilillllllll^ 


TANKAGE 

For   Feeding   Purposes 

ELLWOOD  ROBERTS  CO. 
Drexel  Bldg.,     Phila. 


Insure 

Aqainsi 

Tubercufo5i>' 


6$9>  of  tuberculoiii  is  contracted 
tbrou£b   drinkine   water.     One 
diieaaed  cow  may  caute  you 
to    loae    yoor    entire    herd. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Urtttock  DrinkiBg  Fomtaio  Co. 

Box    L LyncliburE,  Virginia 


THE  STANDARD  • 
FARM  PAPERS 


Best 


for  the 
Reader 


THEREFORE 


Best 


for  the 
Advertiaer 


OHIO  FARMER 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
(Rate  60c  per  line) 
MICHIGAN  FARMER 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(Rate  40c  per  line) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Rate  30=  per  line) 
INDIANA  FARMER 

fndianapolit,  Ind. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 
Birminitham — Raleigh — 
Dallaa — Memphii 
BREEDERS  GAZETTE 
Chicaso.  III. 
PRAIRIE  FARMER 

_  Chicaco,  III. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 
Ft.  Atkinaon.  Wi». 
WISCONSIN 

ACU^ICULTURIST 

Racine,  Wis. 

THE  FARMER 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WALLACES  FARMER 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

San  FranciKo,  Calif. 


Guaranteed 
Circulation 
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PennspttJania  Farmer 

My  Methods  with  Live  Stock 

Biff  Crops  and  Good  Live  Stock  Spell  Success 

By  GEORGE  FRERICKS 

Iroquois  County,  111. 

Thirty-five    rears    ago    I    landed     iu  soil  and  the  growing  of  live  stock  work 

thi.s     I'ountry     with     twenty-seven     del-  together     most     advantageously.       The 

lars.      Since    then    I    have    raised    eight  more  live  stock   we  keep,   the   more   of 

children    and   now   own    over   700   acres  this  kind  of  feed  we  need,  which  means 

of   land,    worth    $300    per   acre.  .Careful  more  nitrogen  returned  to  the  soil  from 

live  stock  farming  has  made  the  money,  whence"  it   came.      Live   stock    farming, 

I    first    took    to    tlio    growing    of    big  rightly   carried  on,   never  robs   the   fer- 

crops,    for    without    tliat    no    man    can  tility  of  the   land,  but   always   adds   to 

make    a    success    of    farming.      A    half  its   richness. 

crop  won't  do.  Some  people  seem  to  Wo  are  able  to  till  our  land  well  he- 
think  that  if  they  get  a  good  living  cause  we  use  big  draft  horses.  They 
that  is  enougli.  If  the  farmer  stops  are  able  to  pull  the  big  machinery,  and 
to  think,  he  can  plainly  sec  that  it  we  don't  have  to  be  afraid  to  let  our 
takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  plows  in  the  ground  or  set  the  harrows 
his  farm  from  one  year  to  the  next,  up  straight.  When  five  and  six  of  these 
and  that  if  his  farm  is  not  made  to  big  mares,  weighing  1,700  pounds  or 
produce  maximum  crops  it  is  not  mak-  more,  are  hitched  to  one  implement  and 
inc  all  for  its  owner  that  is  possible  driven  across  the  field,  one  can  see 
to  get  out  of  it.  If  you  own  your  own  what  has  been  done.  It  is  not  only  a 
farm,  your  money  is  invested  iu  that  big  advantage  to  a  crop  to  be  placed  in 
laud.  If  you  make  the  soil  respond  in  a  seed  bed  that  has  been  thoroly  pul- 
big  crops,  you   may  credit  your  profits  verized,  but   there  is   the   added   factor 
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led.  Cattle  and  hogs  go  together.  I'li,- 
fat  or  lard  type  of  hogs  fits  in  bev 
with  the  cattle  business  under  c  >:  .. 
licit  conditions.  I  have  always  li?  e  ■ 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  cow  that  wi 
produce  a  good  beef  calf  and  in  adili 
tion  enough  milk  to  raise  it  well  ami 
liavc  some  left  for  the  table.  If  more 
of  this  kind  "f  cattle  wt-re  used  thru 
the  country  we  wouldn't  have  the  pres- 
cut  shortage  in  beef.  The  cutting  »]> 
of  ranches  in  west  and  poor  crojts 
thru  the  com  belt  states  have  curtail- 
ed this  industry  alarmingly.  The  time 
is  upon  us  when  every  farmer  ought  to 
be  raising  a  few  good  beef  calves 
every  year,  and  there  is  no  mother  that 
will  do  it  so  well  or  so  cheaply  as  a 
^o(»(i    nnlking    Shorthorn    cow. 

I  have  always  been  interested  if 
good,  horses  and  I  suppose  1  always 
will  be.  When  I  came  to  this  country 
I  set  about  to  breed  the  best  class  of 
draft  horses  I  could  produce.  T  was  the 
first  man  1o  sell  a  grade  draft  horse 
out  of  our  county  for  $.'500  and  a« 
far  a?  I  know,  I  am  the  only  man  wli  • 
ever  sold  a  grade  team  of  drafters  froir 
this  community  for  .$775  for  the  pai; 
I  have  bought  and  sold  weanling  Perch 
erons  for  .l!400  to  $500  a  head.  Last  fall 
I  sold  a  six  year-old  imported  Perch- 
oron  stallion  for  $7,000.  Tie  is  a  good 
individual  had  a  great  breeder,  but  I 
would  never  have  been  able  to  con 
sMinmate  this  sale  if  I  hadn't  selected 
good  mares  to  mate  with  him  and  then 
given  the  offspring  the  very  best  at- 
tention in  feed  and  care.  The  great 
secret  iu  producing  draft  horses  suc- 
cessfully is  fii  know  how  to  di  •"lop 
them. 


MRS.  NORMAN  WEBB  AND  TWO  FARM  PF.TS  NORTHUMBERLAND  CO.  PA. 


1,805351         $8J3 
These  publteattona  are  conceded  to  be  the  authorl- 

tatlvo  (arm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields 
All  Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatton 

For  further  Information  addresa 

GEORGE  W.  HERBBRT.  laC 

Western  BeprcsentatUe 

Conway  BulldlnA  Chicago.  IlllnoU 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc. 

Eastern  BeprcaentatlTe 

Ml  FourtB  At*.  Now  York  City 


in  terms  of  interest  on  the  investment. 
If  you  only  half  farm  it,  the  expense 
is  greater  than  the  crop  will  br>ng 
when  sold.  In  that  case,  a  farmer  i.s 
not  only  being  deprived  of  his  inter- 
est, but  he  is  being  compelled  to  use 
up  some  of  the  principal.  I  need  only 
to  mention  this  fact,  for  all  of  us 
know  dozens  of  farmers  who  are  stand- 
ing still  financially  and  some  of  tlieiii 
going  backwards  for  the  very  reason 
I  have  pointed  out. 

To  grow  big  crops,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  rich  soil  and  to  have  the  land 
properly  tilled.  After  that  eitiues  the 
careful  ])reservation  of  the  ripened 
product,  grain,  hay  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Kich  soil  is  made  where  manure 
and  leguminous  roughages  are  found  in 
ai)undance.  Live  stock  farmintj  pro 
vides  for  both  of  these.  We  ordinarily 
liave  around  .TOO  acres  of  small  grain 
to  thresh,  and  instead  of  seeing  how 
much  of  this  straw  we  lau  have  on 
hand  the  next  spring,  we  so,,  how  much 
of  it  we  can  use.  We  sell  straw  to 
teamsters  in  near-by  towns,  at  $LI  :i 
load,  and  they  return  ns  a  load  of  man 
ure  when  they  come  for  more  straw. 
We  bed  all  ov  live  stock  generously 
during  the  winter,  so  that  we  usually 
have  little  straw  left  the  frdlowiu^: 
.tune.  We  keep  a  good  many  horse< 
and  cattle,  which  makes  n  Mrood  ilea! 
of  manure,  and  by  using  plenty  of 
straw  we  are  able  to  save  this  manure 
and  get  it  onto  our  fields,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  deteriorate  or  to  be  lost 
entirely  around  the  barn  lot.  Because 
we  need  lots  of  alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
for  our  Percheron  horses  and  Shorthorn 
cattle,  we  have  an  abundance  of  le 
guminous  rough-'ges  to  keeji  up  the 
fertility  of  our  land.  Here  again  main 
taining    the    productive    power    of    the 


USING    THE    WINTER    MONTHS 


Catering  to  a  Home  Maiket 


■ii  haviiifi  the  froji  in  ini  time.  IJy 
using  plenty  of  horse  power  we  stir 
our  soil  up  well,  and  we  ilo  it  in  a 
iiurry.  With  seasons  like  those  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  we  find  that 
we  can  outdo  oui-  neighbors  who  use 
small  hor>es,  bei-ause  our  e<|uipment  iu 
horses  and  tools  enables  us  to  get  our 
crojis  planted  in  better  shajie  and  in  a 
LTood  deal  less  time.  We  have  the  same 
advantage  when  it  comes  to  harvesting 
a    crop. 

Our  cr(»|»,  oine  raise<l,  is  best  market- 
ed thru  live  stock.  Instead  of  selling 
nfl'  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  every  pos- 
sible bit  of  rieliness  should  be  turned 
i'.'ick  to  the  land.  Kven  when  i-rr»ps 
are  fed  to  live  stock  and  the  manure 
is  carefully  saved,  only  about  7.1  per- 
cent of  its  feitjli/ing  value  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  fields.  Leguminous  crops 
so  be  leficial  to  our  soil,  are  the  must 
desirable  roughage  for  growing  draft 
colts  and  cattle.  1  liave  kept  an  ac- 
c(»unt  of  the  atnoiint  of  oats  o\ir  foals 
have  eaten  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
the  fiiiures  show  that  I  have  gotten  a 
dollar  for  every  Imshel  of  oats  the 
youngsters  have  consumed.  (4row 
jdenty  of  grasses,  pasture  rhem  ofi',  autl 
get  the  manure  out  on  the  land  with 
out  any  expense  or  trouble  in  handling 
it.  Cover  crops  conserve  soil  moisture 
in  the  fall  and  make  excellent  fecil  for 
growing  animals  when  the  regular 
grasses  are  Itnrned  up  with  the  Wla/ing 
August  sun.  (trasses,  and  roiiijhages 
particularly,  bring  several  times  their 
value  if  fed  into  good  live  stock  instead 
of  being  sold  on  the  market  as  a  separ 
ate  product. 

The  kind  of  live  stock  one  keeps 
.iPtermines  tl"^  profits  from  the  farm 
business.  The  best  always  make  the 
ur(>«t  moHf  V  j',  the  evl.  if  rijjhtlv   linid 


Every  farmer  makes  the  mosl  of  tin 
production  montlis  of  summer;  else 
he  isn't  a  good  farmer.  The  exception- 
al man  finds  a  way  to  use  the  winter 
months  to  equal  advautaye.  .\orinan 
Webb,  of  Northumberland  County,  I'a.. 
has  proved  himself  such  an  e.xeejjtion.ii 
farmer,  and  his  work  carries  le.ssoas 
for  others  similarily  located.  Mr.  Webi> 
'.s  ihti'c  miles  from  his  market  town. 
He  h.id  an  empty  house  on  the  fai  m,  a 
team  of  horses  with  little  winter  work 
and  a  hired  man  and  himself  with  little 
farm  work  to  do  during  the  winter 
season.  His  farm  Work  was  pretty 
well  over  by  the  i.i.st  of  October,  He 
took  an  iuventttry  of  conditions  and  de- 
cided he  could  use  these  ciuiditious  to 
advantage. 

He  fitted  uj»  the  old  house  as  a  buuli 
er    shop,    for    butchering    animals    and 
preparing    and    curing    meats.      He    buys 
hogs   all   thru    his    valley    and    some    out 
side,  being  careful  that   all  are  in  gooo 
liealfh.       Kroin     October     '11,     191(5     to 
-March    L'l,'l!tl7,    he    bouj>ht     10!)    hogs, 
flaying  12  cents  per  pound   in   the  early 
season  and   15  cents  per  [)ound   for  thi 
la-t    ones.      He    paid    $2,214.61     for    the 
109    hogs.      A    large   proportion    of   the 
meat    was    made    up    into    smoked    sau 
■^atte.    scrapj)le    and    pudding,    all    good 
I'l  nnsylvania    products.       The    product- 
are  liauled  to  market  in  a  white,  neatly 
trimmed    market    van   and    sold    directly 
iMim   the    van.      There   is  a   small   heater 
in   the   van    to  keep  the   atfendent   com 
tortable     vhile   at    the    market    stand. 

Mr.    Webb   and    his    wife   do    the   sell 
iiig.     They    arrive   at    the    market    early 
.ind    usually    both    are    kept    bu.sy    until 
the    load    is   sold.      They    have    two    sets 
of   scales   anil    both   weigh    and    sell    dur 
ing  the   heaviest    rush,  but   usually   Mrs. 
Webb    takes   the   oiders   and    Mr.    VV(d)l' 
cuts  the  meat.     The  van   is  high  enough 
so   tile   meat   is  out   of  reach   of  custom 
ers'   hands  and   there   is  no  handling  of 
til"    iirodnct.      The   load    is    usuallv    sold 


out  in  two  hours*  time,  often  bringing  must  have  horses  for  all  its  light  field 
as  high  as  $145.  artillery,  half  its  heavy  artillery,  and 
As  in  all  successful  marketing  pro-  all  of  its  regimental  and  divisional  sup- 
iects,  the  quality  of  the  product  is  ply  trains.  Incidentally,  every  regi- 
given  first  consideration.  The  reputa-  nient  of  infantry  must  have  several 
tion  of  these  products  have  gone  far  hundred  horses  and  mules, 
beyond  the  local  market.  Express  lots  The  more  the  question  is  examined, 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  more  two  facts  stand  out.  The  first 
some  to  other  states.  Cans  of  lard  is  that  certain  work  in  modem  war- 
have  been  shipped  as  far  as  Massa-  fare  can  only  be  done  by  horses.  The 
chusetts.  W.  T.  Creasy,  former  Master  second  is  that  the  number  of  horses 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  took  needed  for  armies  which  are  counted 
a  package  of  the  Webb  smoked  sau-  by  the  millions,  must  be  counted  by  the 
sage  to  President  Wilson.  It  was  thru  hundred  thousands. — Col.  H.  P.  Eeilly, 
Mr,  Creasy  also  that  the  Pennsylvania  U.  S.  A.  Officer. 
Farmer  staff  learned  of  this  most  appe- 


tizing  sausage,  and  three  orders  have 
cone  out  from  this  office  in  the  past 
winter,  with  a  heavy  repeat  order  as- 
sured for  next  fall.  The  uniform  ex- 
cellence of  the  product  is  the  best 
salesmtan  after  the  quality  is  once 
known- 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
Mrs.  Webb  with  one  of  the  pets  of  this 
(Tcneral  farm.  Mrs.  Webb  is  a  niece  of 
Mr.  M.  S.  Bond,  who  is  well  and  af- 
fectionately known  by  a  wide  circle  of 
i'ennsylvania  farmers.  It  is  in  the 
happy  surroundings  of  the  Webb  home, 
happy  because  busy,  that  Mr.  Bond  has 
stayed  young  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three. 


aOOD  DOOS  ABE  USEFUIi 


HORSES  INDISPENSABLE  IN  WAB 


We  all  understand  that  the  horse  has 
been  bred  and  trained  for  one  of  two 
purposes,  for  draft  or  for  road  purposes, 
and  no  cross  between  the  two  types 
gives  satisfactory  results.  The  same 
with  the  dog.  It  is  raised  cither  for 
hunting  wild  game  or  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, with  some  variations.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  no  breed  of  dogs  can  out- 
do the  Scotch  Collie  for  intelligence. 
They  can  do  everything  but  talk,  and 
when  you  get  to  understand  your  dog 
it  can  almost  do  that  with  the  different 
tones  and  sounds  it  makes  when  bark- 
ing. 

Three  years  ago  we  came  in  possession 

of  a  female  Collie  pup.     Up  to  that  time 

^     ,  .,,  we   had  had   no  experience   with  a  doe 

There  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  increas-  ...  .,.,•„,_        ^ 

.1.   .  .L     J         i!  ..u     L  •  except  to  have  them  kill  sheep  for  us  on 

ing  opinion  that  the  dav  of  the  horse  "»  .,  ,  .  ^r  ., 

'^    ,  J      mL       '     ,     1.V  three  or  four  occasions.     Naturally  we 

war  has  passed.     The  nearly  three  years  ' 

of  warfare  in  Europe  has  shown  this  to 
be  an  entirely  erroneous  idea.  On  the 
Eastern  or  Russian  Roumanian  front 
where  there  are  few  good  roads,  in 
other  words  where  the  road  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
ordinarily  obtain  in  the  United  States, 
tlie  horse  has  not  only  held  his  own  for 
tiie  mounted  services,  such  as  the  caval- 
ry and  artillery,  but  also  for  supply  pur- 
poses. Again  and  again  the  armies 
operating  on  this  front  have  found  the 
arrival  of  supplies  and  ammunition  de- 
|iendent  ujion  the  use  of  horse  trans- 
IKirt.  Even  on  the  Western  front,  where  had  our  doubts  as  to  a  dog  being  any 
tiie  road  system  is  probably  the  best  good.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  "A 
in  the  world,  mechanical  traction  has  dog  knowns  no  more  than  its  master," 
not  been  able  to  displace  the  horse.  but  in  my  case  the  dog  knew  more  than 

In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  the  its  master,  for  I  knew  nothing  about 
lino  between  mechanical  and  horse  trac-  how  to  train  her.  But  she  anticipated 
tion  on  a  battlefield  is  the  extreme  limit  my  wants  and  acted  accordingly.  Had 
of  the  enemies'  artillery  fire  when  any  I  only  known  it,  that  was  the  time  to 
heavy  action  is  going  on.  The  horse  is  train  my  dog  most  effectively,  for  what 
used  on  the  battlefield  and  the  mechani-  they  do  once  they  will  do  again  under 
o.l  traction  in  rear  of  it.  Of  course  fhe  same  circumstances, 
during  calm  periods,  mechanical  trac-  Now  this  dog  is  a  great  help.  After 
tion  is  used  along  the  rear  part  of  the  plowing  or  pitching  hay  all  day,  it  i- 
liattlefield.  There  are  various  reasons  much  nicer  to  go  to  the  pasture  bars 
for  this  division.  Probably  the  main  and  whittle  or  whistle  while  the  dog 
one  is  that  batteries  frequently  must  rounds  up  the  cows.  Our  corn  field  last 
be  placed  and  supplied  in  positions  some  year  was  open  to  the  public  road.  I 
distance  from  a  road.  Often  the  coun-  often  let  the  horses  out  in  the  evening 
try  to  be  traversed  is  so  rough  that  a  to  pasture  by  the  road  aide.  If  they 
tractor  cannot  get  over  it.  If  the  army  got  too  close  to  the  corn,  the  dog  gave 
is  operating  on  conquered  ground,  this  warning.  Then  if  I  whistled  she  would 
-ene rally  is  so  cut  up  with  old  trenches  drive  them  back.  It  is  very  aeldom  that 
and  shell  holes  that  horse  traction  and  she  offers  to  bite  anything  she  is  driv- 
'luly  horse  traction  is  practicable.  Frc-  ing.  She  does  her  work  by  circling 
quently  the  mud  is  so  deep  that  me-  around  the  animal  and  barking  a  shrill 
chanical  traction   is  heli)les9.     In  many    sharp  "yip"  that   is  much  better  than 

a   nip. 

As  a  watch  dog  she  has  gotten  me  up 
six  different  nights,  and  on  those  occas- 
ions we  have  killed  2  o'possoms,  3  musk- 
rats  and  one  skunk  as  they  were  prowl- 


A  PROMISING  BIJNCH  OF  PUPPIES. 


cases   the  situation  is  such  that  no  wheel- 
ed carriages  of  any  kind  can  move.     In 
such    cases,    pack    animals    have    to    be 
used. 
So  well  are  these  conditions  recogniz- 


ed that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  ing  around  the  chicken  coop.  She  barks 
weights  of  heavy  artillery  material  and  rpiite  often  at  night  but  I  can  always 
the  slowness  and  difficulty  of  moving  tell  when  she  is  wanting  help.  Here 
them  by  horse  traction,  it  is  consider  good  breeding  counts  as  well  as  with 
cd  that  only  half  the  heavy  batteries  any  other  animal,  for  she  »ias  a  Utter  of 
should  have  mechanical  traction.  The  pups  once  or  twice  a  year  M'hich  sell  for 
remainder  are  horsed  and  thus  the  $5  each  and  in  this  way  her  tax  is 
means  is  always  available  to  move  th^  already  paid  several  years  in  advance, 
batteries,  no  matter  what  the  difficul-  Her  grandsire  was  imported,  from  Scot- 
ties.  Therefore,  in  general,  it  may  be  land  at  a  cost  of  ^"50,  so  I  have  as  much 
said  that  an  army  must  still  have  ani-  right  to  be  proud  of  mv  dog  as  some 
mals  for  all  its  cavalry,  the  usefulness  people  have  of  their  cattle.— A.  P.  Eld- 
of  which   is   far   from   disappearing;    it  er,  Mercer  Co.,  P*. 


HOW  do  you  know 

Mothers  baking  Ging^ Bread  ? 


By  that  warm,  spicy  fragrance.  Was  there  ever  anything 
quite  like  it?  Any  fragrance  half  so  homey  and  appeal- 
ing? What  an  appetizing  promise  it  held!  The  purest 
things  in  life  make  their  strongest  appeal  through  fra» 
grance.  It's  the  fragrance,  the  pure  fragrance,  of  a  good 
tobacco  that  satisfies  and  wins  you—  "Your  Nose  Knows.** 

It's  the  pure  fragrance  of  Tuxedo  that  wins  you  to 


%^^  IhtfiufKi  Tobacco 


The  rich,  ripe  Burley  leaves  of  which  Tuxedo  is  made  store  the  sunshln* 
of  the  Blue  Gk-ass  section  of  Old  Kentucky  and  bring  to  you  with  every 
smoke  that  pare   fragrance  that   is  all  its  own— "Your  Nose   Knows.** 


Try  this  Test.— Rub  a  little  Tuxedo 
briskly  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand  to  bring  out  its  full 
aroma.  Then  smell  it  deep 
—  its  debcious,  pun  fra- 
grance  vrll  convince  jrou. 
Try  this  test  with  any  other 
tobacco  and  we  will  let  Tux- 
edo stand  or  fail  on  your 
judgment — 

**Youfl¥oae  Knows" 


K)c.«i  TtMS 

KMNOGufiS 
HUMIOOOS 


A  Kitchen  Convenience 


The  Economy  Bread  Mixer 

is  strong,  durable,  well  finished,  sani- 
tary and  convenient.  It  is  a  bread 
mixer  and  bread  raiser  combined.  It 
will  make  cleaner  and  better  bread 
with  less  effort  than  required  by  the  old 
method.     Capacity  2  to  6  loaves. 

How  to  get  it 

Send  us  2  subscriptions  to  January  I,  1019,  at 
$1.00  each  and  we  will  send  an  ecunotny  mixer  to 
your  address  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  When 
ordering  ask   for   Class   B,  Reward   No.   7. 

Pennsylvania   Farmer 
261  S.  Third  St.,     Phila.,Pa. 


$  Steel  Safety  Deposit  Box 


Size  1 1 J  X  5|  1  7J.     Has  lock  and  2  keyi.     Just  the  thing  you  need  in  which  to  keep 
your  receipts  and  other  valuable  papers 

Given  for  a  club  of  7  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of  1917  at  lOc  each.    When  ordering 
ask  for  reward  No.  602. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER    261  S.  3rd  Street,  Phila.  Pa. 


Will  yon  think  or  payt    The  Nation  ereates  sit  land  vslaes-* 
jwtiM  iletDSDds  their  um  for  National  Defease — ^not  for  private 
Kain.     Tax  on  land  TalufB  alone  with  no  other  taiea  whatever  will  provide  entire  annual  nations  1 
wdiet — aresiVe  billion  dollars.   Willforce  idle  land  intonse.    Inrreaae  crops.    8ti niulate imiustr jf . 
RedoM  tssM  for  96%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  proAiction. 

NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LCA6UC,  Cincinnati.     D«f«.    9 
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ELLICE'S 

By  Irene 

"Yes,  I  intend  to  be  a  business  wo- 
man. I  am  ffoing  to  the  e\*y  next  week 
to  learn  liow"';  and  from  her  seat  on  the 
davenjtort  Kllii-e  Merway  glanced  up  at 
luT  oM  friend,  .lohn  Danninij,  in  order 
ro  observi'  the  effect  of  her  announce- 
ment. 

"So  you  have  finally  made  uj)  your 
mind  to  go,  Elliee, "'  replied  John,  look- 
ing  regretfully   at    the  girl. 

•'Yes,  I  really  have,  and  everj'thing's 
been  arranged,  even  to  my  boarding 
place;  so  this  will  probably  be  the  last 
Sunday  evening  visit  we  shall  have  for 
a  long  time." 

"And  where  are  you  going  to  board, 
Ellice?"  he  asked  after  a  brief  S'ilence. 

"At  Mrs.  Wayne's.  You  know  she 
is  the  lady  who  visits  at  the  Smelley's 
every   summer." 

"Yes,  I  know,"'  responded  John 
thoughtfully.  He  had  often  seen  the 
middle-aged  widow  during  her  summer 
sojourns  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
impression  left  upon  him  by  her  bold, 
black  eyes  and  flashy  clothes  had  not 
been  a  pleasant  one. 

"Why  do  you  go  there?"  he  queried. 
"Couldn't  you  find  any  other  place 
better  to  your  liking?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  e.\plained  the  girl, 
"we  know  her;  besides,  she  will  board 
me  clieaj)ly,  and  she  lives  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  business  college,  so 
I  shall  not   have  to  pay  car  fare." 

"But,  J:ilice,"'  John  jiersisted,  "you 
are  doing  well  enough  here.  You  have 
been  a  very  successful  teacher.  Why 
do  you  wish  to  go  away?" 

"Oh,  John,  that's  not  it.  I  have 
lived  in  the  country  all  the  twenty-one 
years  of  my  life,  and  I'm  tired  of  it. 
Its  the  same  old  thing.  Go  to  church 
on  Sundays,  and  to  a  'social'  now  and 
then;  and  once  in  a  great  while,  a  trip 
to  town.  I  have  always  wanted  to  see 
what  city  life  is  like,  and  now  that  I 
have  taught  three  years  and  saved  my 
money,  I  am  going  to  have  my  heart's 
desire. ' ' 

Here  .John  came  and  seated  himself 
beside  the  girl  on  the  davenport,  but 
she  laughed  rebelliously. 

"Oh,  you  can't  talk  me  out  of  it.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind;  and  you  know 
I  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  Merway 
stubbornness. " 

"See  here,  EUice,  marry  me,  won't 
you?  I  have  cared  for  you  ever  since 
I  was  old  enough  to  know  that  one  girl 
meant  more  to  me  than  another.  I 
would  like  you  for  my  wife.  Somehow, 
I  have  always  thought  of  you  and  me 
as  being  married,  and  living  in  that 
little  cottage  on  the  fifty-acres  that 
father  gavo  mo  on  my  twenty  first  birth- 
day. I  know  the  house  is  somewhat  out 
of  repair,  but  we  have  been  doing  a  lit- 
tle as  we  had  time  to  get  it  in  shape, 
and  soon  we  could  have  a  nice  home  out 
of  it.  Say  yes,  Elli<e,"  pleaded  John 
earnestly,  bending  his  head  to  look 
into  the  averted  blushing  face  of  the 
girl. 

Ellice  was  touched  by  his  words,  but 
luT  whole  mind  was  centered  upon  go- 
in^  to  the  city,  and  to  all  his  pleading, 
she  would  only  answer  that  she  did  not 
care  for  him  as  she  ought,  and  was  not 
ready   to  settle   down   yet. 

And  John,  knowing  her  so  well,  real- 
ized that  all  argument  would  be  in 
vain,  and  so  desisted  after  awhile,  and 
actually  tried  to  advise  her  as  best  he 
could. 

".lohn,  haven't  vou  anv  ambition 
(»ther  than  being  a  farmer?"  asked 
Ellice  later  on  as  he  was  about  to  go 
home. 

"None,  Ellice.  To  my  notion,  the 
farmers    are    the    aristocrats    of    the 


Tenns^tvunia  Farmer 

CAREER 

A.  Morse 


studies  with  increased  energy.  The 
monotony  of  study  hours  was  broken 
only  by  occasional  trips  down  town 
where  attractively  arranged  shop  win- 
dows, and  the  hurrying  crowds  held 
for  her  a  never-waning  interest.  Equal- 
earth,  and  I  know  that  I  would  never  ly  fascinating  was  the  sight  of  the 
be   more  happy   than   on  a   farm."  ships    that     came    and    went     on     that 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  that  great  lake.  One  afternoon,  she  saw 
way,  too,  for  nearly  all  my  ancestors  on  a  big  freighter  a  name  that  caught 
have  been  farmers;  but  I  think  some  her  fancy — "The  North  Wind."  "I 
one  among  them  must  have  had  an  in-  like  that  name,"  she  reflected,  "What 
satiable  longing  for  the  city,  and  it  a  wild,  lonesome  sound  it  has.  I 
has  cropped  out  in  me,  for  even  when  wonder  where  it  is  bound  for.  Oh,  but 
a  tiny  girl  whenever  I  would  stand  I  am  glad  I  came  to  this  big  city;  for 
all  by  myself  and  look  across  the  fields  here  is  still  another  world  beyond  it 
aT  the  trees  in  their  autumn  colors,  or  — the  world  out  on  that  great  water — 
gaze  upon  their  pale  green  foliage  in  all  this  to  learn  about." 
the  spring,  I  would  always  be  think-  ^,ij  ^^jti,  go  much  at  hand  to  amuse 
ing  of  the  great  world  that  lay  beyond  ^^^  instruct,  time  passed  rapidly.  At 
all  this  in  some  far-off  city  where  ^^le  end  of  five  months  in  a  business 
lights    were    twinkling    and    crowds    of    college,    she    was    sent    out    to    a    posi- 


people  were  passing   to   and  fro. 


tion.      Filled    with   delight,   she    ha«ilcn- 


A  long  pause  followed,  during  which  pj  t^,  ^y^ite  the  good  news  home,  feel 
John  thought  hard.  Then  he  spoke  5,,^  ^jj^j  g),e  was  now  fairly  launched 
gravely:  "Of  course,  Ellice,  if  you  ;„  business  life.  Subsequently,  she 
feel  that  way,  the  best  and  only  thing  changed  her  boarding  place  to  a  bet- 
to  do  will  be  to  try  it."  ter  section   and   soon  she   found   a   firm 

Soon     afterwards     they     bade     each  friend  in   her  new  landlady,  Mrs.   Wil- 

other    farewell,    and    John     started     to  lett. 
the    door,     but    presently     turned    and        Ellice 's  work  was    with    a    big   dairv 


came   back   to  where  Ellice   was   stand- 


company.     She  smiled  a  little  ironically 


ing,   and   taking  her   hand    in   his,  said  ^^    herself    to    think    that,    even    here, 

huskily:     "Girlie,    if    in    that    distant  ^ural  associations  were  destined  to  fol- 

city    to    which    you    are    going,    should  j^^,  i,(.r,  for  she   was  obliged  to  figure 

you    ever    need    a   friend— a    good    true  i-ontinually    in    terms    of    butter,    milk 

friend   who  will   stand  by   you   forever  g^^     cream.       Everything     really     did 

and  a  day— you '11  know  where  to  find  \qq^  favorable  for  a  promising  business 

him,    won't    you?"'  career  for   her  because  to   say   that   sh? 

"I  will,  John,  I  will,"  replied  the  worked  for  the  Lilydale  Dairy  Cora- 
girl  brokenly.  "Goodby, "  and  she  pany  certainly  did  give  a  girl  prestige 
hastily  withdrew  her  hand,  fearing  in  the  commercial  world,  since  it  was 
that  she  might  lose  control  of  herself  a  widely  known  fact  that  this  firm 
entirely.  employed    only   girls    of   superior   worth 

A  week  later,  and  Ellice  was  all  set-  a"<l  paid  for  their  services  according- 
tied    in    her    new    home.      To    be    sure,  ^7- 

Mrs.    Wayne    lived    on    a    rather    dingy  The  head   of   the   clerical  department 

street,  and  in  a  still  more  dingy  house;  was   a    woman,    too,   a   Mrs.    Lane    who 

and   the  furnisliings   of  the  latter,  like  liad    attained    considerable    success    in 

the     home    life     they    reflected,    would  a  business  way.     In  truth,  a  loquacious 

not    well    bear    a    strong    light;    but    it  clerk    soon    informed    Ellice    that    Mrs. 

must  be  said  that  she  was  very  kind  to  Lane  drew  at  least  $250  a  month,  and 

her  young   boarder,   very   particular   as  had  stock   in   the  company  besides.   El- 

to    the    people    she    met,   and    violently  lice     was    j)roperly     impressed    by    this 

opposed   to   her   forming  any   acquaint-  information,  and  straightway  began  to 

anceshijt  with  the  other  roomers  in  the  look  upon  that  lady  as  already  a  dwel- 

house.  ler    upon     those     hights    to     which     she 

But,    besides    Ellice,    there    was    one  was   just    beginning    to    climb, 

other    boarder — a    man    named    Brown.  At  the  home  of  a  classmate  in  busi- 

He  seemed  a  quiet,  inoffensive   sort   of  ness  college,  Ellice  had  met  a  Mr.  Dean, 

fellow,  always   kind    and    resjjoctful    in  the   son  of  a  j»rominent  hardware  mer- 

his    manner  toward  her,   but    she   couM  chant    in    the    city;    and    on    one    mem 

only    with    difticult\^    conceal    her    con-  tirable    occasion,    he    had    taken    her    to 

tempt    for    him.  a  dance  given  by  an  exclusive  club  to 

To  her,  his  manner  of  gaining  a  live-  which   he    belonged.      Mr.    Dean    was    a 

lihood    was    especially    distasteful;    for  tall,  thin  young  man  whose  elegance  of 

he    continually    skirmished    the    poorer  deportment     and     irreproachable     taste 

parts    of    the    city    for   the    purpose    of  '"   clothes   tended  to  produce  their  full 

inducing     children    to    sell     a     certain  eflfect  upon  the  young  country  girl;  and 

quantity   of   chewnng   gum    for  a   prize,  '^he    was    vastly    pleased    by    his    atten- 

And     since     Ellice     sui-jjrised     him     one  tions.      Rut    presently,    there    arose    the 

afternoon,    soaking    some    of    his    prize  eternally    feminine   problem    of    clothes, 

watch  chains  in  a  preparation  guaran-  "I     simply     must    have    an     evening 

teed  to  restore  all  tarnished  articles  of  .Iress  of  some  kind,"  confided  Ellice  to 

brass    to    their    former    brightness,    her  a    fellow   clerk    one   day   at    lunch    hour, 

indignation    was    past    curbing.  "Then    you    will    need    a    coat     and 

"A  house  is  not  a  home  without  a  hat  to  wear  with  it,"  came  the  reply, 
man  about,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wayne  one  "I  lould  manage  the  hat,"  sighed 
day  as  if  to  condone  Brown's  presence  Ellice,  thinking  (>f  the  latent  possi- 
in  the  heart  of  tlie  household.  "Of  bilities  in  an  old  shajte  and  some  trim- 
course,"  she  continued,  "I  know  very  mings  stored  away  in  her  trunk,  "but 
well  a  poor  widow  like  me  can't  take  I  just  can't  get  the  coat  this  pay  day. 
a  man  boarder  withoitt  the  neighbors  .\nd  what  am  I  to  do,  for  I  want  to 
talking,  but  if  T  cared  for  what  peo-  wear  the  dress  to  a  party  this  month." 
pie  said,  I'd  been  dead  long  ago.''  "Wear     my     coat,"     answered     her 

"Of    course,"     she    finished,    "you  companion.     "It  is  only  a  plain   black 

needn't     say    anything    about     this    to  silk  affair,  but  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

the  folks   in  the  country,  Ellice."  "I    never    wore    a    borrowed    garment 

"Don't     worry;    I'll    never    mention  in     my     hfe!"     exclaimed     Ellice,     and 

it,"     replied     the     girl     decidedly,    but  after    a     few     moments'     thought     she 

she    mentally    resolved    to    seek    a    new  adiled,  "Oh,  I  just  couldn't  do  it,  but 

boarding    place    as   soon    as   she    got    to  I    thank   you   just    the   same." 

earning   money.  However,    her    friend    explained    that 

Somewhat   disheartened  by  this  early  city    people     often     rented     dresses     for 

example  of  city  people's  disregard  for  an     evening;     and     finally     brought     so 

the    proprieties,    Ellice    took    up    her  much  evidence   to  bear  upon   the   sub- 
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ject   that  Ellice  consented  to  wear  thf 
coat. 

It  was  a  lovely  party.  Mr.  Dean  had 
never  before  been  so  attentive;  Ellice 
had  more  than  her  share  of  admirers 
and  was  elated  by  her  success.  Her  in. 
expensive  dress  was  wonderfully  be- 
coming to  her  dark,  young  beauty,  and 
many  a  girl  in  a  costly  gowu  glanced 
enviously  at  her  red  cheeks  and  glow 
ing  eyes,  and  wondered  in  a  bored  way 
what  one  could  possibly  see  in  such  a 
tame,  every-day  affair  as  a  dance  to 
be  so  happly  about. 

And  this  was  only  one  of  many  par- 
ties that  she  attended  that  winter,  .mid 
to  all  of  them  Mr.  Dean  was  her  faith- 
ful   escort. 

Ellice  had  a  fine  time;  not  withstand 
ing  that   a   number  of  new  articles  re 
quired  now  and  then  to  freshen  up  and 
to   effect   skillful   changes  in   her  nuu-'; 
worn  gowns,  was  wearing  on  both  biai-i 
and   pocket-book,    and "  with    great    ili 
tress  of   mind,   she   often   found   herscl 
reduced    to    her    last    dime   just    befor 
pay  day. 

Ellice 's  health  also  began  to  rebel 
against  the  unaccustomed  strain  of 
late  hours,  and  she  discovered,  to  her 
dismay,  that  her  work  was  likewise 
influenced.  Fearful  lest  Mrs.  Lane'a 
suspicions  should  be  aroused  in  that 
direction,  she  sensibly  resolved  to  ac- 
cept invitations  out  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  in  the  meantime  to  attend 
strictly   to   her   work. 

But  Mr.  Dean  objected  strongly  to 
this  new  rule,  and  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  quite  sullen  even  tho  Ellii-e 
fully  explained  to  him  the  reasons  for 
her    decision. 

"How  can  any  one  be  so  nnrea>(iii- 
able?"  she  remarked  confidentially  to 
Mrs.  Willett  one  evening.  "I  am  do- 
ing what  I  think  is  right;  and  what  is 
more,  I  shall  stick  to  my  resolution  if 
it  costs  me  Mr.  Dean's  friendship." 
And  Mrs.  Willett  quite  agreed  with 
her    boarder. 

After  the  holidays,  however,  John 
ran  up  to  the  city  for  a  short  stay: 
and  in  the  excitement  which  followed, 
Mr.  Dean's  stubbornness  was  speedily 
forgotten.  Ellice  now  thought  only 
of   John's   amusement. 

They  went  to  the  theatre  one  night 
to  see  a  famous  actress  and  after- 
wards dined  at  one  of  the  nicest  res- 
taurants in  town;  and  at  dinner  Ellif 
observed  that  John's  tie  was  (jnite 
correct,  an  1  that  he  seemed  in  no 
ilanger  of  being  overwhelmed  either 
])y  the  sumptuousness  of  the  re{>ast  or 
the  elegance  of  the  service,  but  he 
haved  quite  as  if  all  the  farm  dinner's 
he  had  ever  eaten  had  been  many 
course    affairs. 

Rut  during  all  of  John's  stay,  Ellice 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  her  worK. 
and  the  advantages  of  urban  life.  She 
was  thrilled  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
a  part  of  the  hustle  of  the  city  and  at 
last  had  a  place  in  its  great  comnier 
cial   heart. 

"Oh,  John,  there  is  so  much  to 
learn,  so  much  to  see,  so  many,  many 
opportunities  for  improving  one's 
self!"  she  would  tell  him  over  and 
over  again. 

And  John  lislened  to  his  lady  very, 
patiently  and  really  tried  to  share  all 
her  enthu.iiasm  about  the  city,  and 
never  spoke  a  word  of  the  plan  that 
was  uppermost  in  his  heart,  for  hf 
saw  that  it  would  do  no  good:  hi'^ 
when  he  reached  home  again  he  looked 
so  sad  and  dejected  that  his  mother, 
surmising  the  cause,  said:  "Never 
mind,  son,  let  her  have  her  fling.  Ev- 
erything will  come  out  right,  or  T  in 
mightily  mistaken  in  that  girl.  Then'* 
too  much  of  the  eternal  woman  in  he 
make-up  for  her  to  take  up  with  tlii? 
business  idea  for  life.  You'll  'ff 
that  your  old  mother  knows  a  thing 
or   two  after   all." 
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.iohn  was  not  convinced,  however; 
l,i,t  nevertheless,  the  comfort  of  his 
mother's  words  was  his  only  hope  thru 
all  the  long  months  that  followed. 

lu  the  meantime,  Ellice  was  daily 
.roing  back  and  forth  to  the  office.  Mr. 
jK-aii  continued  his  calls,  but  every 
time  she  was  forced  to  decline  a  too- 
frequent  invitation  he  took  the  refusal 
,  a  personal  offense,  and  would  sulk 
for  days  afterward;  a  phase  of  his 
disposition  which  both  hurt  and  amus- 
ed her. 

Finally,  one  night  Ellice  came  home 
fr„m  the  office  tired  and  half  sick  with 
a  cold,  but  still  she  was  making  pre- 
parations to  accompany  Mr.  Dean  to  a 
j.arty  later  in  the  evening. 

"l  wouldn't  go  out  tonight,  Ellice," 
said  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Willett.  "Your 
eves  arc  red,  child,  and  you  don't  look 
at  all  like  yourself." 

'•Well,  I  think  I  had  better  go,  since 
I  promised,"  was  the  listless  answer. 
And  so  she  went;  but  the  next  morn- 
iiif  as  Mrs.  Willett  on  her  way  down 
stairs  was  passing  her  boarder's  room, 
she  heard  her  name  called  in  a  faint 
voice,  and  stepping  inside  the  door, 
she  beheld  Ellice,  with  feverish  counte- 
nance,   trying    to    prop    herself    up    in 

"Lie  down,  dear;  you  are  sick," 
,.,,mmanded  Mrs.  Willett,  gently  push- 
ing her  back  on  the  pillow.  "I  knew 
you  ought  not  to  have  gone  out  last 
night." 

•Oh,  but  you  don't  know  how  it 
was,''  said  the  girl,  wearily. 

••What  do  you  mean?"  iuquired 
Ml-;.  Willett  sitting  down  on  the  side 
of   the   bed. 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  Ellice, 
•'Mr.  liean  had  been  indulging  in  a 
l.outy  spell  for  some  time,  but  had  final- 
Iv  recovered  enough  to  ask  me  to  go 
ro  this  May  party.  And  he  was  so 
1  ,vcly  that   I  consented  to  go. 

•But  when  I  caught  cold  I  called 
him  up  and  told  him  how  I  felt  and 
that  he  had  belter  take  some  one  else. 
But  no,  he  wouldn't  do  that;  instead, 
he  assured  me  that  a  cold  didn't 
amount  to  much,  and  that  I'd  prob.ably 
lie  able  to  go  when  the  time  came. 

"Well,  I  knew  he  would  be  terribly 
ilisappointed  and  cross,  too,  if  I  didn't 
■1%  so  I  said  no  more;  but  last  night  I 
did  speak  about  being  so  hoarse,  and 
hp  said:  'Oh,  that  is  nothing;  you'll 
t'.cl  all  right  when  you  get  to  danc- 
ii.j'.     Hut,   Mrs.    Willett,  I    didn't  *' 

"I  could  hardly  drag  myself  up  to 
my  room  last  night,  and  this  morning 
vvlnn  I  tried  to  get  up  I  was  all  a- 
fremhle  and  couldn't  stand  on  my 
feet.  I  crawled  back  into  bed,  and 
here  I  am.  And  n.)W  won  't  you  please 
r.'lephone  Mrs.  Lane  right  away  that 
!  ran't  come  to  work  today,  but  I  will 
i''   there    tomorrow." 

Elli.e,  however,  did  not  go  to  work 
the  next  day,  but  on  the  third  morning 
-Ik'  was   back   at    hor   desk. 

Mr.  Dean,  nevertheless,  had  falb'n 
fvom  favor  in  her  eyes,  never  again  t.» 
he  reinstated.  In  vain  he  apologized 
and  doplored  his  lack  of  thoughtfulness, 
hilt   she   would  have   no   more   of  him. 

"He  is  just  purely  selfish,"  she  re 
tl'rtcd.  "He  knew  I  was  sick  that 
iii^rht,  but  he  liked  to  take  me  places, 
and  he  trusted  to  luck  that  I  would 
I'f  none  the  worse  for  going  out.  He 
miy  argue  all  he  ]deases,  but  I  know 
him  now  for  what  he  is,"  and  she 
^i,'!u'd  as  she  thotight  of  one  who 
always  considered  other  people's  ''om- 
forts  before   his   own. 

But  as  a  consequence  of  her  decision, 
she  was  destined  to  spend  many  a 
lonely  hour,  for  not  until  Mr.  Dean's 
joyment;  and  tho  many  an  evening 
she  waited  at  the  corner  for  her  car 
with  a  heart  like  lead,  she  made  no 
'isn,  but  with  lips  tightly  pressed  to- 
gether, went   courageously  on  her   way. 
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In  August  she  went  home  for  a  vaca- 
tion. It  was  good  to  be  home  again, 
yet  Ellice  was  disappointed  in  her 
visit,  for  John  Danning  was  absent  on 
a  business  trip,  and  she  had  counted 
so  much  on  seeing  him  and  talking 
things  over  with  her  old  friend  that 
his  absence  placed  a  damper  upon  her 
pleasure. 

Several  weeks  after  her  return  there 
came  an  enthusiastic  letter  from  John 
which  in  part  read  thus:  "I  was 
mighty  sorry,  Ellice,  that  I  was  away 
when  you  were  home  on  your  vacation, 
and  I  am  more  sorry  yet  that  I  can't 
run  up  and  see  you  before  I  go  away 
again.  I  expect  to  take  a  sb'-.rt  course 
in  agriculture  this  coming  winter.  I 
shall  be  as  bu.sy  as  can  be,  getting 
•things  in  shape  so  father  can  manage 
while  I'm  goae.  I  tell  you  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  this  old  farm  pay  all  she 
is  worth.  Some  one  else  is  going  to 
learn  a  few  things  now.  But  don't 
get  mad,  Ellice,  that's  not  a  slam." 

•She  read  the  entire  letter  thru  tA^ice 
and  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh.     Somehow 
its  enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness  jarred 
upon  her.     She  would   have  felt  better 
had  its  tone  been  a  trifle  less  buoyant. 
The  winter  came  and  went,  and  Ellice 
was  twenty-three  now.     She  often  won- 
dered  what    was    the    matter    with   her 
these    days.      She    had    lost    nearly    all 
of  her  old  enthusiasm,  and   in  spite  of 
her   best    efforts,   life    had   settled^  into 
a    mechanical  round.   She   counted   time 
by    pay    days.    The    daily    rides    in    the 
crowded    cars,   formerly   so    interesting, 
now    began    to    fill    her    with    sickening 
dread.      There     was     no     use    grieving 
about  it,  but  Ellice  knew  that  a  certain 
roseate  glow  that  once  invested  things 
in  her  eyes  had  now  gradually  slipped 
away,  and  try   as  she   might,  she   could 
not  win  it  back.     "It  must  be  because 
I  am  growing  older,  and  getting  deeper 
down  into  life,"   she   told  herself.     "I 
have    heard    so    much    about    the    long, 
rough    road   to   succes,   and   now  that  I 
have  begun,  I  must  stick  to  it— and  die 
game." 

With    the    advent     of    spring,    there 
came  a    change    in    the    Lilydale    Dairy 
Company,    for    the    latter    firm    and    an 
ice  cream  company  decided  to  combine. 
Consequently,  there   were  busy   days  in 
store  for  all  the  office  force.     An  expert 
accountant    examined     the    books,    and 
poor  Mrs.  Lane  had  a  sorry  time  of  it. 
The  in-coming  firm  criticized  her  book- 
keeping  methods,  terming  them   unsys- 
tematic  and  out-of-date,  and  Ellice  no- 
ticed  that    she   often    came    out    of   th.^ 
manager's  office   with   red-rimmed   eyes, 
rt    was   even    rumored    about    the    office 
that  if  there  was  a  change  in   manage- 
ment, Mrs.  Lane   might  lose  her  place. 
Instantly,    it    flashed    upon    Ellice    that 
the    situation     of    a    business    employe 
was   mo-^t   uncertain:    for  she  saw   that 
Mrs.   Laii'-'s  fine  position,  reached  only 
after   an   upward   climb   of  years,  could 
be   whisked    from   her   in   a   thrice;   and 
for  a   woman   of  her   age   to  secure   em- 
ployment,   equally    lucrative,   would    be 
extremely   difficult. 

But.  .Tradually,  the  company's  af- 
fairs became  adjusted:  Mrs.  Lane's 
situation  was  safe;  and  the  resuH  of 
the  consolidation  was  a  bigger,  bette- 
company  with  more  work,  more  help 
and,  best  of  all.  an  increase  of  salary 
for  every  one. 

One  day,  after  the  two  had  been  do- 
ing some  extra  work  together,  Ellic 
went  with  Mrs.  Lane  to  her  boarding 
house  for  dinner,  aft?r  which  the  two 
*  had  a  good  old-fashioned  visit  and 
heart-to-heart  talk.  Among  other 
things,    Mrs.    T^ane    said: 

"The  trouble  with  so  many  girls  is 
that  they  don't  know  what  real  love 
is.  Thiv  think  it  is  some  great,  wild, 
absorbing  affection  that  is  going  to 
comnletelr  transform   them.     Such  love 


may,  and  does,  perhaps,  come  to  some, 
but  the  jfreat  majority  of  us  women 
have  to  be  content  with  a  quiet,  steady- 
going  affection  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect, and  a  desire  to  live  our  lives 
peaceably  with  each  other.  I  have 
known  many  a  girl  to  turn  down  some 
plain,  honest  young  fellow,  because  she 
was  waiting  for  the  first  kind  of  love 
to  come  along." 

Here  Ellice  colored  guiltily,  and 
faltered,  "Maybe  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take; there  was  a  boy  down  home.  His 
name  was  John—"  but  she  could  get 
no    further. 

Mrs.  Lane  gave  her  one  keen  glance 
and  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 
"There  is  never  a  girl  comes  into  our 
office,  be  she  ever  so  competent  or 
capable,  that  I  am  not  glad  to  see  her 
leave  to  get  married,  provided  I  think 
she  is  doing  well. ' ' 
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One  xfternoon,  some  two  weeks,  lat- 
er, l.ie  telephone  bell  on  Mrs.  Lane's 
desk,  next  to  Ellice  *s,  rang  sharply. 
"Hello,"  said  Mrs.  Lane.  "Yes," 
came  next,  and  then,  "Telephone,  Miss 
Merway. ' ' 

"Hello,"  said  Ellice,  indifferently, 
but  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice 
at  the  other  end,  she  uttered  a  sharp 
"Who?"  And  then,  "John,  is  that 
you?     When   did   you   arrive." 

"Just  twenty  minutes  ago,'^  replieil 
.Tohn's  voice.  "How's  business,  El- 
lice?" 

"Oh,  not  very-  well,"  hesitatingly, 
"that  is,  I  mean  business  is  all  right 
^but  what  do  you  mean,  anyway?" 
But  only  John's  hearty  laugh  came 
ringing  back   to  her. 

"Well,  aren't  you  about  ready  to 
go    home?"    was    the    next    question. 

"Home,  why  no — not  for  hours  yet. 
Tt    is  only   1.30   now." 

"Oh,  I  mean  down  home  with  me,'' 
explained  .Tohn. 

"Why,  how  can  I— what  a  ques- 
tion!" 

"Well,    I    thought    you    were    about 
ready,  so  I  came  up  to  get  the  license." 
"John,  what  are  you  talking  about- 
over   the    telephone,    too.      Somebody '11 
hear    you,"    warningly. 

"I    don't. care    if    the    whole    world 
hears    me    ask    you    to    marry    me." 
"John,"    emphatically. 
"Well,    EUiee?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to    you." 

"There's  only  one   thing  for  you  to 

say. ' ' 

<<Hf,vv — how  are  all  the  folks  down 
home?"    floundered    Ellice. 

"Oh,  they're  all  well.  But  say,  El- 
lice, that  last  letter  you  wrote  home 
had   an   awful  lonesome  sound  to   me." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  coldly: 
then  she  added,  "surely  they  didn't 
show   it   to   yon." 

"No,  but  T  happened  in  while  it  was 
being  read,  and  they  didn't  see  fit  to 
stop  reading,  just  for  me." 

"Well,  John,"  said  Ellice,  recover- 
ing   herself,  "we    are   awful    busy." 

"You  won't  be  so  busy  along  about 
eight  o'clock  this  evening,  will  you, 
Ellice?" 

"Well,   no— not   quite,"    falter.'d   the 

girl. 

"I    guess    I'll    drop    in     about     that 
time,  then.     1    want    to   ask   you    a    few 
questions — such  as  your  mother's  maid- 
en name,  birthplace,  and  so  on,  Elli'-e," 
as  if  afraid  she  might  not  be  listening. 
"Yes,"    came    in    faint    response. 
"  ,\t  eight  o'clock,  then,  remember." 
"Yes,     goodby,"     and     Ellice,     with 
tlushed   face,  hung  up   the   receiver. 

As  she  seated  herself  at  her  de*k. 
she  glanced  shyly  across  at  Mrs.  Lane 
who  was  industriously  studving  a  credit 
card,  and  said  softly.  "John's  come." 
Mrs.  Lane  made  no  reply  in  words. 
h\\\  there  was  a  world  of  understand- 
ing in  the  eyes  that  smiled  back  at  her. 
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Pine  fresh  eggs  are  scarce  and  the  market 
stronger  on  nearby  stock.  Hot  weather  is 
showing  its  effect  on  the  stock  arriving. 
Nearby  firsts  are  selling  at  37  cents  per 
dozen,  current  receipts  at  36  cents  and 
seconds  at  32  V4  cents.  Southern  shipments 
lire  moving  out  slowly  at.  34   to  35  cents. 

— Selmarad. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,   August  6,   1917. 

The  extreme  hot  weather  of  the  past 
week  has  reacted  and  the  markets  have  been 
quiet.  Shipments  from  the  South  and  West 
have  suffered  because  of  late  arrivals  and 
much  of  the  stock  when  offered  is  of  in- 
ferior quality  due  to  delay  in  transit.  Re- 
ceipts of  potatoes  have  been  lighter  and  the 
market  held  firm  at  fair  prices.  Eastern 
Shore  shipments  are  selling  at  $3.2.'>  to  $3.50 
per  barrel  for  tlie  best  grades.  .Jersey  po- 
tatoes met  with  a  better  demand  at  60  to 
75  cents  jier  % -bushel  -W-f.  for  prime 
quality    and    at    40    to    50  .    ..r    second 

grade     stock.       Li  jited    shipments    of    North 
Carolina     sweet     ,)Otatoes     are     meeting'     with 
a    pood    demand    at    $«    to    $(5.50    per    barrel 
for  No.    1   and  at  $3   to  4   for  second   size. 
Vegetables 

Second  cutting  of  siisar  corn  is  draggy 
on    the    market    and    selling    mostly    at    40    to 

50  cents  i)er  basket.  Fancy  lirst  pulling  of 
sweet  corn  is  in  strong  demand  at  60  to 
75  cents  j)er  •'•i-liushel  basket.  Pennsyl- 
vania sufrar  corn  is  arriving;  in  good  quality 
and  condition  and  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  hundred  ears.  Fancy  green  beaus  are 
in  deKund  but  stock  must  be  young  and 
tender  to  bring  top  price.  Sales  on  green 
beans  range  from  30  cents  for  coarser 
beans  to  50  cents  for  younger  beans  in  %- 
busliel  baskets.  Fancy  wax  beans  are  sell- 
ing as  high  as  60  cents  per  basket  when 
cTr-  0   from   spots   and    blemishes. 

..  heavy  supply  of  cucumbers  has  ''owered 
prices  to  a  losing  plane  for  grov/er  .  Jersey 
baskets  are  selling  at  15  to  30  cents  with 
a  few  small  faniy  cukes  selling  at  40  cents. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  shipments  are  sell- 
ing at  25  to  40  cents  j>er  bushel  hamjier. 
Kggplants  are  in  heavier  supply  but  the 
markets  are  absorbing  the  receipts  promptly 
at  90  cents  to  $1  jier  Jersey  basket  Cab- 
liago  is  in  abundant  suirjtly  and  is  meeling 
with  very  poor  demand.  Barrel  stock  is 
selling  at  40  to  50  cents  and  Jersey  bas- 
kets at  10  to  15  cents.  The  onion  move- 
ment is  weak  and  dragry  witli  Texas  crates 
selling  at  80  to  90  cents  and  Eastern  Shore 
bushel  liaiupers  at  50  to  65  cents.  Local 
grown  onions  such  a.s  were  selling  last  sea- 
son at  $1  iior  basket  are  now  moving  slowly 
at    50    to    (io    cents. 

Increased  supplies  cf  tomatoes  have  low- 
ered tlie  market  until  fancy  Jerseys  are 
now  selling  at  •♦."i  to  60  cents  per  basket 
and  culls  at  15  to  SO  cents.  A  few  fancy 
Stone  tomatoes  are  selling  as  high  at  75 
cents  per  basket.  The  heaviest  supply  of 
lettuce  has  been  marketed  and  with  the 
more  limited  quantities  offered  better  prices 
are  secured.  Fancy  I'ennsylvania  lettuce  is 
selling  at  $1  to  il'1.25  per  \>o\,  but  much 
of  the  jieorer  quality  is  selling  around  50 
to  75  cenls  per  box.  Hamiiers  of  Jersey 
lettuce  sell  at  a  r->nge  of  .'()  to  85  cents, 
according  to  tin'  quality.  Bunch  carrots 
.are  sell-ng  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  hun- 
dred bunches  and  bunch  beets  at  $1  to 
!f2  Dcr  hundred  1  unc!:cs. 
Frtilts 

There  is  a  v,  ide  v.iriety  of  early  apples 
arriving  from  Jersey  and  -the  demand  for 
fancy  hand  picked  stock  is  strong.  Prices 
on  the  average  compare  very  favorably 
with  last  season  and  several  of  the  popular 
varieties  are  bringing  much  better  prices 
this  year.  Williams  Early  Red  are  in  rather 
light  supjily  and  the  sales  will  run  from  90 
>ents  to  $i.25  for  the  best  grades.  Haglow. 
Orange  Pippin,  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Wcaltliy  arc  selling  at  75  to  90  cents  per 
basket.  Second  grades  of  these  varieties 
will  sell  from  33  to  60  cents  according  to 
their  general  quality.  Busi.el  linnipers  o* 
fancy  liand-]>icked  a!)i>lc8  from  Delaware 
;nd    New   .lersey    are    selling   at    $1.50    to   $2. 

Georgia  EHierta  peaches  continue  to  ar- 
rive altho  in  much  more  limited  quantities, 
•^ales  on  E:  'crtiiS  of  f.incy  quality  average 
f2.75  to  $3.25  )ier  six  carrier  crate  and  the 
.^hoice  urades  are  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50 
:>er  crate.  Fan ;y  Belles  arc  selling  at  $2  to 
*3  according  to  quality.  Jersey  Carmens 
ire  arrivii::;  in  li-rht  supply  and  are  selling 
it  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  crate.  Greensboros 
•'rom  Jer-icy,  jiacked  in  half-'  ushel  baskets, 
.ire    sellinc    at    50    to    65    cents. 

The  supply  of  .Jersey  cante!cupe.i  is  liberal 
ind  the  market  is  strong  on  desirable  stock, 
i-'ancy   cantelou|>ea   are  selling   at   75    cents    to 

51  per  ';'s -bushel  basket  and  cull  lopes  are 
elling  around  50  to  60  cents.  California 
hipinents    continue    to    arrive    and    when    in 

u'ood  condition  generally  receive  the  prefer- 
ence over  local  shipments.  Standard  crates 
of  California  lones  are  selling  at  $2..50  to 
^3,  and  iwny  crates  at  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Flat 
.•rates  of  Arizona  canteloupcs  are  selling  at 
90  cents  to  $1.25  per  crate.  Standard 
■rates  of  Maryland  loiies  sold  at  $1.50  to 
?2  per  crate.  "  W'atermelons  are  in  lighter 
■supply  and  the  market  continues  firm  at  the 
angc  of  $150  to  $250  per  car  Some  ship- 
■iients  arrivinT  late  and  showing  waste  sold 
it   $100   to   $110   per   car. 

York  State  currants  are  in  fair  demand 
.it  5  to  8  cents  per  quart  :rasi)berries  4  to 
7  I 'Hts  per  pint;  blackberries  9  to  12 
fpnts  per  quart;  huekle'ierries  10  to  14 
rents  jier  quart.  Sour  cherries  are  in 
'leavy  fjunply  and  8-i>ound  baskets  are  sell- 
ins  nt  4(1  to  60  cents  and  sweet  cherries  at 
.'.n   •(>   75  cents. 

Poultry 

riiere    is    a    fairly    active    market    for    good 

quality    heavy    live    fowl    and    under    i>resent 

imifed     receipts    the     m.trkct     is     well    under 

ontrol.      Fowl    are    selling    at   21    to    23    cents 

■er    ]ionnd,    roosters    at    I'B    to    17    cents    and 

oung     Miring    cbicker.s     weiehintr     1  '!•     to    2 

■ounds     apiece     at     25     to     27     cents      White 

egborns    are    in    fair    r>'nuest     at    20    to    23 

ents    per    jiound;    ducks    at    17    to    19    cents. 

Dressed     fowl     are    meetin?    with     f^rm     de- 

•land    ami    the    market    is    f.iirly    active,    oii 

incy      stock.        Fancy      few!      weighing      4% 

'Minds    and    over    are    selling    at    24*/4     cents 

er    pound,    weighing   4    pounds    at    23    to    24 

!»nts    and    lighter    sires    at    21     to    22    cents 

'>ld   roosters,    dry    picked    sold   at    17    to    17% 

'■nts.       Broilers    weighing    1  14     to    2    pounds 

•>ipre    from    nearby    sold    at    S.'i    to    40    cents 

er   |>onnd:    from   Virginia   at   28   to   30    cents. 

orinir    ducks    are    in    good    demand    nt    20    to 

-1    c-enls    per    pound. 


LANOASTEB    PBODUOB 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    August    «,    1917. 

Despite  a  near-glut  of  potatoes  at  today's 
market,  farmers  failed  to  reduce  prices  which 
prevailed  last  week.  Because  of  the  large 
amount  of  produce,  door  to  door  peddling 
has  been  resorted  to  by  many  of  the  farm- 
ers. Corn  was  plentiful  and  met  a  ready 
demand  at  from  18  to  30  cents  a  dozen.  To< 
matoes  were  plentiful  but  last  week's  high 
jirices  ruled.  Butter  was  extremely  scairce 
and  sold  for  45  cents  a  pound.  Eggs  were 
plentiful. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Butter,  creamery,  48c 
lb.;  do.,  country,  45c;  eggs,  fresh,  86@37ic 
per    dozen. 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry.  —  Chickens, 
dressed,  old,  $l(fl)1.25;  do.,  dressed,  young, 
75c(a$l;  do.,  live,  $1.50@2  per  pair;  do., 
old,    18c   per   lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Oorn,  18@3<>c 
per  doz. ;  new  beans,  10(a)12u  hf.  pk. ;  lima 
beans,  12  (a' 15c  pt. ;  squash,  4@5c  each; 
beets,  5c  bunch;  cauliflower,  15 (a) 20c  hd. ; 
eggplant,  10^  12c;  cabbage,  SfoilOc  sweet 
potatoes,  30c  hf.  pk.;  potatoes,  $ir(/)l.'0  per 
bu.;  15&i20c  hf.  pk. ;  turnips,  new,  5  ^lOc 
hf.  pk. ;  spinach,  5c  hf.  pk. ;  tomatoes,  'Oc 
box;  pears,  15c  hf.  pk.;  huckleberries,  lu.  ; 
blackberries,  106i)12c;  cantaloupes,  3@6c 
each;    apples,    10^15%   hf.    pk. 

County  Butchering. — Ba,con,  sliced,  40c 
lb.;  do.,  whole,  30c;  dried  beef,  12c  %-lb. ; 
ham,  sliced,  32c;  do.,  whole,  28c;  calves 
liver,  30c;  beef  liver,  16c;  fresh  sausage, 
24c;  veal,  boiling,  18(ri)20e;  do.,  steak,  .32 
((t35c;  do.,  rib  roast,  32c;  beef,  chuck  roast, 
22^  24c;  do.,  round  steak,  25c;  do.,  sirloin, 
28(3)  30c;  porterhouse,  30c;  lamb  chops,  25c; 
do.  leg,  20c;  shoulder,  30@33c;  pork  roast, 
30c. 

Grain  Market. — Milling  wheat,  $2.10  per 
bu.;  new  wheat,  $2.20;  corn,  $2.20;  rye, 
$1.85;  timothy  hav,  $18(?M9  per  ton;  mixed 
hay,    $16r«18;     wheat    straw,    $11®12. 


YOBK    PRODUCE    MARKET 


York,     Pa.,     August     6,     1917. 

All  the  markets  were  well  attended  but 
owing  to  the  extremely  hot  weather  the 
buying  was  slow.  There  was  a  good  display 
of  all  seasonable  produce.  Potatoes  and 
cabbage  jilentiful  and  lower  in  price.  Corn 
was  also  in  larger  quantities.  The  first  lib- 
eral sujiiily  of  tomatoes  for  the  season  was 
offered  and  a  glut  followed.  They  could 
hardly  be  sold  for  50  cents  a  bushel  for  the 
best.  A  low  grade  of  fallen  apples  was 
plentiful  but  good  eating  apples  were  not 
plentiful. 

Eggs. — 32(?i^36c    per   doz. 

Butter. — Countrv,  38(i'/ 42c  lb;  separator, 
40r'r45c   lb.   Milk,   8c   qt. 

Poultry. — Hens,  18f«20c  lb;  springers,  20 
(rt)24c    lb.    Dressed,    75o(a  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — 'Potatoes,  10f/rl8c  %-pk.  Cab- 
bage, lOiAc  hd.  Lettuce,  3(fi'6c  head.  Beets, 
3c  bch.  Radishes,  4c  bch.  Onions,  5c  bch; 
lOr  % -pk.  Lima  beans,  new,  20c  qt.  Soup 
beans,  35c  qt.  Celery,  4Cf?7c  stalk.  Tomatoes, 
3^'/  10c  bx;  40&/r,(»c  bu.  Peas,  20c  %-pk. 
Beans,  10®  12c  Vj-pk.  Rhubarb,  5c  bch. 
Turnips,  12 ^t' 15c  %-pk.  Muskmelons,  3ft>6c 
each.  Watermelons,  25  W  40c  ea<'h.  Corn, 
20(a^30c  a  doz.  Cucumbers.  8(ffl2e  doz;  50 
(g)70c   per  100. 

Fruit. — Apples,  5^f24c  % -i>k ;  8c  a  box. 
Blackberries,  8W12c  bx.  Peaches,  ISfff'SOc 
'/4-pk.  Plums,  10(7M2e  bx.  Pears,  8(a>10c  %- 
;tk.    Eggplants,    3(f('Hr.    each. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
!«2.40;  oats,  $1.10;  rye,  $1.75;  bran,  $2.30 
cwt;  middlings,  $3  ewt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.10; 
corn,  $2.10;  oats,  02.  ;  r.\  e,  $1.6.";  bran,  $41 
ton;    middlings,    .fiO    ton. 

NEW    YORK    PRODtJCE 


New   York    City.    Aui?iist    6,    1917. 

Owing  to  hot  we.ither,  much  butter  is 
arriving  in  bad  condition.  Prices  on  best 
grades  slightly  higher.  Little  change  in 
cheese  prices.  Eggs  liislier.  Fancy  apples 
selling  well.  Potato  market  in  jKior  sliape. 
receipts  heavy  and  prices  irregular.  Offer- 
ings of  most  vegetables  very  liberal,  and 
trade  slow. 

Butter.— Creamery,  extras.  (92  score),  per 
7>ound,  40r;  hieber  score,  401.^07  41c:  thirds 
to  firsts,  36Ml<»40c;  state  dairv,  3G<if)A0c: 
ladles,     33 '^i  36c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  22  W 
22%c;    white.     22»,Ac;     nndergrades,    8  ft  17c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  eathered  extras.  40(«^41c: 
eNfra  firsts,  37(^39e;  nearby  white,  fine  to 
fancy,    49'(V50c;    ordinary    to    good,    42fiT'4Pc; 

1  rowns,    42  W  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Tx)n^ 
Island  broilers,  fancy,  35lrj  3Gc  ]h:  ©Id  roos- 
ters. 17f'J'18c;  squabs.  ^KnZ.T!^  per  dO'. 
Spring  ducks,  per  lb.,  20f?i>22e:  turkeys, 
fresh   killed,    22r. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Beans,  per  bas- 
ket 25ft)75c.  Beets,  per  bbl.,  $125'S1.75 
Onions,  per  crate.  fiOr.fh'^l.  Potatoes.  .Ter- 
'pv,     $1.50ft'3     per     bbl.;     Carrots.     $1.75'?i 

2  25  per  bbl.;  lettuce.  40cft  $1 .25  basket 
Corn,  per  100,  fl'Ti  1.7.'>:  cucumbers.,  25'!! 
^Oc  basket;  peppers,  per  bbl.  $1  (?t^'$1.50 : 
tomatoes,    .Tersey,     50er(i$l     per    box. 

Country  Dressed  Veals- — Choice.  20r?7i21c- 
nrime,  i9'57'20c:  fair  to  good.  18(rill9c: 
coarse,  heavy,  l.")'i'  Ifie:  buttermilks.   12ff?14c. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    August   6,    1917. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Saturday  even- 
ing   August    4,    1917: 

Beef 
Cattb- 
Total    for   week     .  .  .3,082 
Previous     week     ...3.217  ■,-.•..  «..,«■ 

Calves. — Total  for  the  week,  2,119:  previ 
ous   week,   3.11.''). 

Beef  Cattle. — The  extremely  hot  weather 
of  the  past  week  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  market  and  holders  foumi  it  difficult  to 
move   out    supplies    at    safisfaetory    prices. 

Steers — Extras,  higher:  good  to  choice. 
1!1?'^12  50:  fair  to  good.  $10.75(?i)11.75 : 
milk  cows.  $75W120;  bulls,  $7(S)9:  cows 
fat.    per    lb.,    7%^8%c;    fair,    per    lb..    5% 


Sheeip  and  Hogs 
Lambs 

5.905  6.096 

7,470  6.898 


fd)6>4c;  ordinary,  p«r  lb.,  4\@6c:  boiogsaa. 
2%^4%c;  calves,  exceptional  lots.  $14.50 
@15;  good  to  choice,  $12013.50:  medium. 
$10(fi>11.50;  common,  $7(e'8;  Tennessee  aud 
southern,    $8(hHl. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  market  for  sheep 
ruled  steady  under  moderate  offerings  and  a 
f»ir  demand.  Lambs,  however,  sold  slowly, 
the  torrid  weather  of  the  last  week  having  a 
very  depressing  effect  on  the  market  and 
prices   were   generally   reduced. 

Sheep.  —  Wethers,  extra,  $10(a)  10.50; 
choice,  $9.50(f?10;  good,  $8.50fri9;  medium, 
$6.50(8)7.50;  common,  $3C<i  r>.  Ewes,  heavy, 
fat,  $8^^8.50.  Lambs. — Extras,  $14r«  14.50; 
fair  to  good,  $12(5)13;  common,  $9.50(f4> 
11.50. 

Hogs. — There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  de 
sirable  stock  and  the  market  ruled  steady 
under    moderate    offerings. 

Best  western.  .$15. 75ft  16;  lights,  $14.50 
@15;     roughs,     $13ft  14. 

City  Dressed  Stock.— There  was  very  lit- 
tle activity  in  this  market  and  prices  were 
barely   steady. 

Steers,  16%@19e:  heifers,  14C<|>17c;  cows, 
12(S)17c;  calves,  20(fiJ21c;  southerns  and 
barnyards,  10*^  16c;  country  dressed,  18c; 
extras,  19c;  she..p,  21'c:  extras,  22c;  lambs 
24c;    extras,   25c;    hogs.   22c. 

LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    August   6.    1917. 

(Reported    by    McClain    Commission    Co.) 

The  recerpts  of  cattle  for  today's  oaarket 
were  102  cars  as  compared  with  118  cars 
last  Monday  and  115  lars  the  corresi)onding 
Monday  a  year  ajfo.  Today's  «upply  came 
from  Virginia,  33  lars:  Chicago.  26  cars' 
St.  Pau.  9  cars;  Indianai>olis,  5  cars;  Pitts 
burgh,  4  cars;  Pennsylvania.  6  cars:  Buffalo. 
11  cars;  DetroTf,  3  cars;  Ohio,  3  cars;  N. 
Y.   State,    2   cars. 

The  supply  of  butcher  cattle  that  had 
any  real  kill  to  them,  was  very  limited.  The 
best  on  sale  were  a  load  of  Virginia  steers 
that  had  quality,  flesh  and  considerable  fat 
that  weighed  1.000  lbs.,  and  gold  at  11  cents. 
.\notlier  car  of  Virginia's  weighing  1,075 
pounds,  but  not  as  good  in  quality,  or  as 
well-fleshed,  sold  at  $10.50.  Another  ear 
of  Virginia  steers  of  about  the  same  grade, 
weighed  1.050,  and  sold  at  $10  40.  One  car- 
load of  handy  killers,  that  came  from  Chi 
cago  weighed  l.O.'iO,  and  sold  at  11  cents 
.Another  carload  from  the  sanae  place,  but 
not  quite  as  useful,  weighed  1,080,  and  sold 
at  $10.75.  One  ear  of  good  spayed  Virginia 
heifers  sold  at  10  cents  per  lb.,  and  aver- 
aged 875  lbs.  Another  car  of  Virginia 
heifers  that  looked  as  if  they  would  make 
good  meat,  weighed  850  and  sold  at  $8.50. 
Another  ear  of  handy  spayed,  Virginia  heif- 
ers.  wi--*>pd  890  and  sold  at  $8.85. 

The  uulK  of  trading  iu  butcher  stuff  was 
in  a  gra^ssy  kind  of  steers,  weighing  850  to 
1,000  iiouuds,  with  prices  ranging  from  $8.75 
to  $9.75,  and  in  a  common  to  fair  class  of 
heifers,  weighine  600  to  750  lbs  .  with  prices 
ranging  all  the  way  from  $6.50  to  $8.  Sales- 
men called  good  kinds  or  heifers  and  butch- 
er steers  15  to  25  cents  higher,  and  the 
eoiniuon  kind  15  to  25  cents  lower.  .\  plain 
to  fair  grade  of  fat  cows  weiirhinc  8.50  to 
95(1  )>ounds,  that  <ame  from  Virginio  were 
verv  i.ieiitiful  and  sold  50  cents  lower  than 
a  week  aeo;  prices  ranging  from  $5.50  to 
$6.50.  This  class  of  killer  stuff  is  practical- 
ly $2  |«er  I  wt.  lower  than  they  were  four 
weeks  ago.  The  same  is  true  of  old  "shel- 
ly"   oxen. 

The  supply  of  stoekers  and  feeders  is  de- 
1  idedly  the  iar:;est  of  the  season  and  Iho  a 
^ood  many  bu.vers  were  in  attendance  for 
this  class  of  cattle,  the  number  was  not 
large  enough  to  ciean  up  the  crop.  ,\mong 
the  sales  was  one  tine  ear  of  Canadian  stoek- 
ers, that  averased  8  10  lbs.,  and  .sold  at 
^iX  90.  .\nother  ear  of  cood  Durharas  that 
eaiue  from  the  West  weighed  870  lbs.,  and 
•  old  at  .«H  75.  Sevi-ial  sales  of  a  handy 
kind  of  feeders  weishin;;  800  lbs.,  were  made 
at  $8  to  $8  40.  The  bulk  of  the  trading, 
liowiver.  in  stocker  stuff  was  in  a  fair 
grade  we-ghinz  tt.')0  to  750  lbs.,  with  prices 
ran^rins:  from  .|7  to  $7.75.  "The  best  de- 
mand sei  med  to  be  for  a  light  weight  kind 
of  the  common  to  fair  variety.  One  ear  that 
showed  a  little  breeding  weighed  600  lbs. 
and  sold  at  $7.4o.  Quite  a  number  of  cars 
of  a  plain  kind,  weiithin;:  460  to  55o  lbs., 
sold  at  $6  65  to  $8  90  Stock  bulls  were 
scarce  and  -u'.d  a  shade  stroniter;  best  selling 
at  .'fS.SO.  Fair  kind.  $8  to  $8.25.  Common 
irrnde.   $7.25  to  $7  50. 

There  will  be  quite  a  few  fresh  arrivals 
for  Wednesday's  market  and  these,  together 
•.vitli  those  left  over  today,  will  constitute  a 
fair  supply  and  furnish  good  picking  for 
those    who    attend    the    mid-week    season. 


PITTSBURGH    LIVE    STOCK 

Piltsburifli.    Pa.,    .\usust    ti.    1917. 

Cattle — The  supply  on  sale  was  140  loads 
compared  with  150  loads  the  Monday  before. 
The  market  riile^  slow  and  generally  15  to 
2.5  cents  per  cwt.  lower  on  all  grades  except 
the  best  weighty  grades,  which  were  al>out 
steady.  .Some  cattle  on  the  plain  order  and 
showing  very  fat  sold  at  even  more  of  a  de- 
cline. Heifers  in  fair  supply,  elioii-e  sold 
about  steady  w!nle  the  light  and  medium 
zriides  .-old  .it  ,:'out  the  sam.  dec-line  as 
steers.  t'ows  in  liberal  supply  Choice  sold 
about  steady  while  the  cotnmnn  and  medium 
:rrades  were  verv  slow  at  25  to  40  cents  de- 
cline. Bulls  in  li''eral  ?upply  and  sold  very 
slow,  gener.i''y  *>tl  cents  jter  cwt.  lower. 
With  110  lo.ids  on  sale  today  the  market  was 
fairly  active  .it>d  steady  to  strong  on  good 
fat    desirable     trades:     others    steadv. 

Good     to    choice      .*12. 25ft)  12.60 

(Jood,    130O  1400   lb 11  ft5ft  12.15 

Medium    to    gnod.    1200-1300    lb     1125ftll.60 

Tidv.    1,050  1150    lb 11oo^ll!60 

Fair    to    medium,     1000-1100    lb       9  50ftlo25 

Fair.    90o  looo   lb 8  "'>(??    9.10 

(Common.    700-900  lb 7  00'"     8.25 

Rough  half-fat,  looo-i:ioo  lb.  O.Ooft  10. .-Jo 
flommon  to  good  fat  oxen  ....  7.">0f)i  9.00 
fk)ramoii  to  good  fat  bulls  ....  7  OOft  9.00 
Common    to   good    fat   cows    ....       6.25ft     9.00 

Heifers.     700-1100    lb 7.00ft' 10  00 

Kologna    cows     5  25fti    6.00 

H'resh   cows   and    springers    ....        $25ft^90 

Calves.-- Veal  calves  in  fair  supply  and 
market  closed  slow  at  steadv  )>riees  Today's 
enlf   reVeipts    1.000 

Veal    calves    $10. 00 ft  14.75 

Heavy    and    thin    calves  5  OOft^    8.50 

Hogs. — The  siipply  on  sale  during  the 
week  has  been  fair  and  with  a  fair  demand 
the  market  has  ruled  active  at  steady  prices 
all    week.      There    were    15    double-deck    loads 


Au^st    11,    :ui;. 


ef  >iogs  efTered  today,  Bvd  the  market  ranged 
25    rents    higher. 

rr  nil-    111:  a  Vita    f  16.05  @ 

Heavy    ii/ljced     10.T5(g 

Prime    medium    we.i,i4t.o     16.75^ 

Best    heavy    Yorkers     16.75® 

Light    Yorkers     16. 00® 

Good    pigs     15.00(a)  li.jj 

Common  to   good   roughs    13.00(1/ 14. -jj 

Stags     12.50®  la. 00 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  supply  of  sheey 
and  lambs  has  been  light,  and  with  only  « 
fair  demand  the  market  has  ruled  slow  with 
prices  steady  on  best  sheep,  while  choice 
Iambs  closed  25  cents  per  cwt.  below  Mon- 
day's prices.  Today's  offerings  comprised  l.j 
deuble-deck  loads.  The  demand  was  only  fair 
but  market  was  steady  on  sheep  and*  slow 
and  lower  on  lambs. 
Prime  wethers    (95  to  100  lb.)  .  $10.25 (fJ  10  50 

Good    mixed ».25@10.00 

Fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers..      8.00®    9.00 

Culls   and    common    4.00(3)    6.00 

Culls   to  choice  yearlings    6.00(^12  00 

Spring    lambs     10.00@)14.50 

PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND   GBAIN 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   August  6,   1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Offerings  of  de- 
sirable stock  were  moderate  and  values  were 
steadily    held,     but    there    was    little    trading. 

Timothy  hay,  No.  1.  large  bales,  $21;  No 
1.  .small  bales.  $21;  No.  2,  $18@19;  No.  3 
$15. 50ft  16.50;  samj^le,  $llftM'3.  Claver- 
mixed  hay — Light,  mixed,  $17. 50(a  18.50-  I 
No.  1.  do..  $16.50®  17.50;  No.  2,  do.,  $14  ,50  i 
ftM5.50.  Strav — No.  1  straight  rve,  $13ft) 
13.50;  No.  2.  do.,  $12®12.50:  No.'l  tangled 
rye,  $12ft  12.50;  No.  2.  do.,  $11(S)11.50;  No 
1  wheat  straw,  $11. 50ft  12;  No.  2,  do 
$10  50ft  11;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11..50(ffl2' 
•Vo.    2,    do.,    $10(?7  10.50. 

Soft  winter  bran,   in   100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton 
$43.50;     spring    bran,     in     100-Ib.    sacks,    per 
ton,    $41  ft  42. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIBY    MABKET 

Philadeliihia.,  Pa.,  August  6.   1917. 

Butter. — The  usual  Saturday  quietude  pre- 
vailed in  this  market,  but  offerings  were 
light  and  values  were  firmly  maintained. 
Fancy  solid-packed  creamery  brought  the  ton 
rate  without  difficulty.  There  were  few 
seconds  offering,  the  Quality  of  arrivals  be 
ing  generally  good.  Fancv  prints  were  scarce 
and  brought  outside  rates,  but  there  was 
considerable  unattractive  stock  around, 
which  was  little  wanted  and  irregular  iii 
value. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed,  creamerv 
fancy  specials.  43c:  extra.  41®  42c;  extr.i 
firsts,  40c;  firsts,  39c;  seconds,  38c;  firsts, 
fancy,  43(n'44t.-;  average  extras,  42ft~43c- 
firsts,  41  ft  42c;  seconds,  39®  40c;  special 
fancy    brands    of    prints    jobl'ing    at    48®51,. 

Cheese — Demand  was  light  but  values 
were    steadily   held   under   moderate   offerini- 

New    York,   full    cream,    fancy,    new,    22'-.' 
specials     higher;     do.,     choice,     new.     21=V,"  ,/ 
■-2c;    do.,    fair   to   good,    new,    2l®2mc. 

NEW  YOBK  MILK  MARKET 

New   York    City,    August    6.    1917. 
The    demand    last   week    far  outstrippcl    the 
supply,    owing    to    the    extreme    weather    con- 
ditions.     An.vone   who    had   any    surplus    oould 
dispose     of     it     to     good     advantage.        There 
was    no    loss    to    be    credited     to    soar    milk, 
"hat    there   was   no   sour  milk   is   to   be  credit 
ed    to    the    requirement    that    all    milk    be    pas 
teurized,    or    brought    into    the    city    in    sudi 
•a    condition    that    there    could    be    no    question 
of    Its    quality.      The   League    rates    for   Grade 
H    (barn    score    55)     to    the    producer    in    tl,- 
-6  rent    zone    are    as    follows:    $2.55    a    hun 
fired     for     3     jiereent     milk:     $2.76,     or    5  Rn 

«"o«    ?     ''""'■'•     ^*""     ^^    percent    milk;     miui 
?_•  90    for   4    percent    milk. 

The    re.eipts    of    milk     and     cream     in    4« 
qriart    cans    for     the    week     ending     August     4 
>vere    as    follows: 

^''J^r^^i  Milk  Crt>an, 

[;"••       ■ 41,804  .'t,:!7t, 

Susquehanna     5  025  4i> 

West    Shore    13.794  1.994 

l-acVaw:inna      69.310  4,07o 

>.     ».    f'entral    (long    haul) 

including    Rutland     147  996  4  78  ' 

N.   Y.   Central    (short  haul).  24.290  '    5-i 

Ontario     4^  on  i;  iu-. 

Lehigh    Valley    50.532  1,937 

Flomer   Kamsdell    Line    ....  3.27"  170 

New    Haven    'j'.h-  33 

Pennsylvania      16..*fi  675 

Other   sources .  i..|-  .^g 

'ro1a\»      420,57J         -JU  37- 

.^anie    week    last    year    ....384,932         19,142 

TOBACCO    MABKET 

.\  most  imjiorlant  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  week  was  the  sale  of  many  growin- 
crops  in  the  Wisconsin  section.  The  high" 
est  were  at  ,'j;20  and  0,  with  none  lower 
than  $14  and  5  per  cwt.  The  average  was 
about  $18  and  5;  a  very  encouraging  price 
to  the  growers  of  that  loealitv  who,  it  is 
said,  are  much  pleased  with  the  outlook 
The  section  was  fairly  overrun  with  buyers 
So  many  things  can  happen  before  tobneco 
is  ready  for  delivery  and  in  the  event  of 
some  miihap  Ini-rs  would  so  surelv  tlnd  i 
way  out  that  the  advisability  of  such  earl- 
contracts  is  doubtful  to  say  the  least.  Sn 
far  as  reported,  no  contracts  have  been 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  buyers  having  given 
up  the  atlemjit  since  their  failure  some  week- 
ago.  There  is  no  reason  to  expert  a  les- 
demand  here  than  elsewhere  and  It  shouM 
be  the  part  of  all  to  not  be  in  haste  ii 
contracting  a  erofi  whii-h  will  be  in  deuuiml 
at  all  times  and  at  remunerative  prices.  !• 
is  well  to  recall  the  disastrous  result  of 
early  sales  in  past  years  .-jnd  accordingi" 
to  be  on  guard  at  all  times.  The  growin  ' 
crop  has  lieen  doing  well  hnt  at  present  i- 
liindered  by  a  sharp  drouth.  Tobacco  raanii 
faeturers  and  their  dealers  are  very  api>re 
priately  engaged  in  a  camnaign  intended  te 
educate  the  consumer  to  hii'her  prices  which 
of  course,  are  a  necessity  under  present  eon 
ditions.  The  prices  of  cigars,  etc..  *iav' 
been  .so  long  established  that  they  are  >>nr<) 
to  change  without  explanation  and  it  i- 
for  this  reasoti  that  .is  wide  publieitv  i< 
i>ossihle  is  being  accorded  the  movemen' 
Mready  the  "six  for  a  quarter"  custoni 
>•:><  been  abandoned  and  it  is  thought  ^'<" 
miTir  5  cent  goods  will  have  to  be  alian 
dened — H.    E.    Tweed.    Aug.    C. 
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CTldiBr  evaporators, 

aroooken.  vinegar 
-aVrators^^    ^-  1 
%rh^teel  ^  ' 

?4,vS  "^  -3;5^"r*v-Nww.  N. 


ilMAB5HALL^^.C0RNi.Rl8' 


am  built  of  galvanize*  kofc    Cbitl 

no  more  than  wooden  cribs,  easy  t» 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
Bidea  and  ventilating  shaft  insure 
well  cured  corn.  Three  styles  and 
WMXtt  sizes  to  fit  any  farm. 

W  RKK  fulljr  daacribM  eona&uctioa.  i 
•   Writ*  /arlttodwr.  a  po«t  cmrd  will  <li».  | 

;  iTMi  Crik  *  Ita  C«.,t«  iti  Woetter^ 


Dairy  Cattle 


Spot  FH»lobtdBS 
115  to  S20 

For  blgti  gra<lec!il¥«»«*th«r 
Bcx  expTBBS  paW  In  »o*  of  5. 
40  large  high  grade  and  12 
registered  H  oUteln  cows  due 
In  Aug.  and  Sept.  35  regis- 
tered heifers  1  to  2  ye'.rs 
old.  40  tilgh  grade  heUers. 
and  registered  bulls. 
lOlM  C.  RCAAAN.  Trilf.  N.  V. 


Auray  Farms^ 


E^l?r'?^?.^o"*?"«>-  -«-.  and 

t,^";  wUtlSToa^   splendldlndlvWual* 
^^   WTiU  for  cUaru  ami  vrntumun  m 
IrHa*  M.  A»«ry.    Mjt.,    gp«rt«.  Pt.  J. 


Poried  or  Naturally  Hornless 

Ei«Btstere<l  HoUteln-Frleslan  t)ull  <;a"i  •'"'■°  .J'l^Lt,!: 
TTfr-i«Ai*  white  ttian  black.  S  re  Is  from  our  worm  s 
r^^^V  c^tTe^^-  reel'''"  '■'«''>'•  who- dam  and  grand- 
.limSemore  than  1000  lb.  butter  In  .1   yeitr.    First 

;r.^'%,5J.2SJ^r=lonT-     Clarks  summit.  Pann.. 


For  Sale— Ayrshire  Bull 

I  W.  R.  TPCKER.  CAMBRIOOK  HPRINO^-,  PA.  | 


Holstein  Bull  Calf  Si??a 


a 

Ing 

SbhIs  Ponti- 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Klther9e.x.  beautlfull.v  marked,  $20  each.  Res-  Hol- 
,.eln  cow.,  heifer  and  bull  calves.  3hlpi«.l  anywl.erc. 
K    II    WOOU.  ilOX  A.  CORT1.ANP.     N-   Y. 

Holstein  Sale  Sept  20 


ol  regittered  stoclt. 

BOB  SEEDS. 


Write  ioT  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


..    I    ^    •         Hani  of  *6  cows,  15  helfora,    6  bulla  to 

tered.     All  have  a  3-year  cow  te«tl»K  "••«'.«^»»«f  ««,^[ ' 
'A^imt'S  .?^^riew-^':!Ilg^'g^An^r:^r,?S?y^; 


r.  If     I    1.    ■         Null  i-<«.Uorn  MkToh  31st, 191;. 

ReiJ.  Holstein  uam.  aimeco^v.  tia«  Ju.^i  wade 
I-  ih  I  .i..ir  old  record  iiire  Is  son  ol  2i  lb.  cow;  l  rice 
ruat  fJuTttgot      J.   B-    Wlnkelbtecl,,    l>ewlsburg.   Pa. 

II     Hi'    1.,.,^   trom    4    to    lo  mo. 

Ciiiernsev  Bull  t^  alves  „id.   sirc<i  bya  sou 

.^.^f  01  Whose  sire  was^lmu.  Nlasl^^.-Uo^; 


-.  I'dimMtna  youus   bulls  for 

Biile  Mti  Ott«rn$ey«  llCT^is  uu,l  m  very 

Me  Callura^M  "     »  •"«  M<-  farm.    Weruersvllle.  Fa. 


TI     1    I     •  Pair   nf    \o«ing    cows.    One  has 

lieti.    UolstelU-S  ereaUableA.lt.O.  roc<*nl.    l«>-ti 

,1    1    .    •         /'    1..,.^.     ••  HefUtered  heifers  unci  7 

Holstein   Calves  ,„.,i.,  from  a  :io-ii).   sire. 


Write  for    prtcea  nail  peclliiiee-. 
WVLTKR   M.  tRt.  I  It-NUl  N. 


\VllKe^Ui>rro,   la 


I  /--I    1  U^.th   f^eNcs         llnestocK  of  the 

Jersey  Calves  n,o.st    r'*'l,rv'li?iowv  pa 

i>orld.        FREPO.  W.RUNh-.     Al.Lfc.MUWN.  PA. 

.ttotered     Holstelo    »°'«,-^""X"J  .n^'it^'.e;?! 
^'Ji-^iJlf/l^S^^rR'Nt':;.    \fxtTit.r?uZl  pa. 


R'c 

HON 


D  1  cows,  heifers *eaivc-j.  prlceilrlJht. 

Re}?.  Jersevs        ,  haklks  c.  iohikr, 

P  O  Bos  173.  MorrUiovvn,  Morris  Co.,  >-.  J- 
Psalatered  Ho««f-«if.  'vill  eMvcH  from  «  ton  sH"-^ J^i'." 
i     V.  OTTO.  CARM-I'  K.  PI-..^.NA 

AYRSHIRE   nl'M.   CAI  VF.S  Advnr.ce  HeelRtry   nn- 
W  "prl^   to  «.|1.     pev  will  lmprnve^^^^^^^ 
ROBKRl'    TKNtPt.l-.lOV   &  SON',  I  t.sTl.lt.    I  A 


,,  o   r^U      1   •    „„  The  nii.illty  cfe.v  end  the 

vjuernsevs & Cneshires  .m-iiitv  i>i8.  let  us  knew 

our  fit  lire  needs      Fre<l  W.  Cnr.l  *  Son.  Sylv»nb..Pa. 


Swine 


Rr\     r     r>     "Fernrtnle  Stock    Kiirm      ^''fT^- 
e<».  O.    1.    i'.   ind.     BlKtyi*e.  Prlc^rcjHmY.l.e. 
t*rl,e  blood.   M.  U.  JOHNSON.  ASHTAIUTI.A   OHIO. 


R-?.  O.  I.  C 

ill?.* 


Boar,   weleht  S.V):  a  8oo<    sire  ef 

Hnte  litters     Also  M.iv  fnrrowed 

L    F    N-ICHfH.AS.  Mt.  Bethel.    Pa. 


r»      II'  hish   cl:>s*  i>lc«  ffir  snie.   .July.  .*'it  .t 

BerkshUV>    si^l.t    Misterpleee  bhvvl   ct.eao. 


\V    J    Me  CON' VIM 
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C'nml»©rtojid  Co.,  N.  J.,  (S.)  July  26. 
— Weatber  is  dose  and  muggy,  with  a 
Ifreat     many     thimder     stoMBS.      Many 
farmers  are    nom   planting   second   crop 
potatoes  for  sead  next  year.     Tkc  early 
potato  digginj^nftill  start  next  week.  Tho 
crop    is   not    so    good   as   was   oxpLMfted- 
earlier.     L&te  tomatoes  aH  wjU  as   ->ec- 
ond  early  tomatoes  have  been  damaged 
by   thfl   continual    wet  weather.      Many 
farmers  will   not  contaaet  now  beeanstf 
they    expert    the    light    erop    to    caake 
prices  on  the  market  high. — •Everett  tt. 
Sheppard. 

Adams  Co.,  O.,  (».€.)  July  JT.  — 
Weather  hot  with  excessive  moisture. 
Heavy  yiowers  moftt  every  day.  Very 
difficult  to  get  wheat  threshed,  rie^ted 
or  put  in  barn.  Much  hay  has  been  in- 
jured and  some  lost  because  of  30  mueh 
wet.  Corn  is  making  a  splejidid 
g-rowth.  Weeds  arc  very  heavy  in  corn 
fields  and  many  fields  need  the  use  of 
the  hoe.  Oats  a  good  crop  but  :iome 
falliing  because  o'f  wind  and  wet. — W. 
E.  Roberts. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,   (S.E.)   July  -27.  — 
Weather  is  warm,  with  showers  almost 
every   day.     We   had   a  5-i»ch    raui^all 
thi.s  week  and,  as  a  result,  much  partly 
cured  hay   was  spoiled.     Many  farmer** 
are  still  making  hay,  tho  tho  majority 
have    finished.      Some    have    started    in 
the  wheat  harvest.     The  hay  crop  was 
not    as   good    as    it    should    have    h«en. 
Corn,    however,    is    growing    fast    and 
looha  fine.     Bugs  and  blight  have  done 
M)me  damage  to  potatoes  and  tho   crop 
will  be  below  average.  Oats  are  grow- 
ing nicely  and  promise  a  fair  prop.  Our 
new    county    agent,    Mr.    A.    C.    BfTi^cr, 
hold      several     well-attended     farmers 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  tho  eoon- 
tv.      Wheat   is  $2.:50;    corn,  $1.80;    oats, 
S5e    bu;    potatoes   are    $1.50    bu.;    bran, 
i^39   ton;    milk,   $2.30;   eggs,  34c   dozen. 
The   country  picnic  is  tho  order  of  the 
day  now.     Every  Saturday  during  July 
and   August   one  or  several   are   held.— 
Leonard  F.  Strickler. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  July  lo.— 
Weather  cold  and  wet.  Rain  and  hail 
the  14th.  Stock  looking  well.  Eggs, 
:{.5c;  butter,  .78c;  veal,  12ic;  hogs,  Vie; 
strawberries,  10c.  Corn  small  and 
weedy;  too  much  rain.  Potatoes  grow 
ing.  Too  wet  to  get  buckwheat  sowed. 
Very  llltle  hav  cut;  that  which  has  been 
cut  is  spoiled  by  rains.  Wheat  green 
yet;  some  good  prices.  Roads  muddy. 
—J.  F.  Seavy. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,   (S.E.)   July   11.- 
llaining    at    present.      Has    been     very 
wet.     Have  had  rain   almost  every  day 
for   two  weeks.     Live  stock   is   in   good 
condition.      Cows    are    doing    well     on 
pasture.      There    is   a   good   demand    for 
sows  and  good  ones  sell  as  high  a-*  *1')0 
While  the   season    has   been    late   crops 
are   looking  fine.     Corn,  oats  and   pota- 
toes   are    growing    and    promise    heavy 
crops.      Tobacco    is    nearly    all    started 
and   some    verv    nice   patches  are    seen. 
The    hay    crop    will    be    .short    owing    to 
the    wet    weather.      Bulk    of    the   crop   is 
still   standing.      Wheat    is   a  good    crop 
but    not     mueh     harvested    yet.       Farm 
work     is     verv     much     bark     owing    to 
weather  conditions.     Help  is  very  much 
back  owing  to  weather  conditions.  Hi-lp 
is    verv   scarce   in   spite   of  good   wages. 
Wheat  is  worth  *2.in;  corn,  ifLS:;:  hay, 
.*18;    straw,  ^ll.— L   Henry   Havorstick. 
Sussex    Co.,    nd.,    (CA    July     IS.    — 
Hu-^ar  corn  has  mn-l-  its  nppearaitoo  and 
is  commanding  the  higliest  priees  knowij 
in    recent  voars,  ranging  from  ."'.O   to    'o 
eeiits    per*  do/en    ears.      The    yield    has 
been   depreciated   by   recent   wet   weath 
or      The   acreage   is  slightly   above   the 
avvrage.       It     is     estiniate.l     that     the 
white   potato   acreau'C  in   Sussex   County 
has   at    lea.st   been    .louble.l    this   season. 
Peaches   are   no".-   commanding    from    •>" 
rents  to   n  .'I   five  eighths  bushel  basket 
i,    local    ni!irk'>ts.     The  season    h   ab.Mif 
(lone  and   tb"  cop  has   not   measured   up 
t,.   evpeetMt!'  MS.      niackberries  .-ro    now 
.•niiiin"    in    H'-e    (juantities   an.l    bring 
\n<r    .•f-L*     \n    .*::    a     :'.?-fl":irt    crate.       T!o- 
c  op    is    good    l.i't    t)t;'    acreage    slightly 
l.-low    the    avi-rat-'e.      Huekl-.-h-rries    ar.- 
plentiful    and    of    good    (iiia'ity.      Tliey 
j.nw    bi-iniT    from    ^X^O    to    .+■»    a    orate. 
Uiiili  bush     berries     hoH      for     thr     best 
piices    as    thev    are    larger    and     bettiM 
flavored.       .\pides    are    also    in     ni.irkot 
and   ate    oonimnnding   7'    cents    to   .*1    ;i 
Imshel    hamper. 

Much  daniaire  has  been  done  to  the 
wheat  crop  within  the  past  three  weeks 
l.v  excessive  rain.  The  showers  were 
>..  fieonent  that  farmers  were  unable 
»o  thresh  vvhivit.  Lon'j;  sprouts  are  now 
on  much  of  the  wheat  and  it  i^  osti 
itiated  that  about  one-eighth  of  the 
i-rop  in  the  coiintv  will  be  a  to^al  loss. 
'       A.    C.    Cnth'n. 


The     Pennsylvania    State    College    is 
advertising    short    ewBJrsea    in    agrieul 
ture.      Three    courses    are     open:     Full 
four-year   course,  two-year   course,   and 
"the  slkoet  course.     The  short  course  this 
year  will  ope*  Noveoiher  15th.     It  will 
be    divided    into  two    periods,   the  first 
period    riiuniug    from    November    l"*    to 
December   29;    the   second   period   trom 
.Unuary   1   to  February   20.     For   cata- 
log   BAd    full    information    write    Com- 
munity   Service    Office,    State    CollegG, 
t»a. 


=Berk8hire8 


I 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Tbe  tKMr.  Mfttettto  M*mmotll  82M00.  weight 
407  Ibi.  »t  7  montha  old  wm  bred  ana  Bfowo 
bwm.  Whwi  nm  w»nt  the  beat  uid  w«nt  tbem 
big<  write  to— 

C  U.  Cartw,   Whicftuern  Farm, 
Wm(   Chester,  Pa. 


ACffllCULTUBAI.   SEEDS  CntCTTLAB 

Tho  State  Seed  Analyiit  of  New  Jer- 
sey  has   fM-opared   Bej^alatioB**  and    In 
structions   relftting  to  the   Labeling,   In 
spectien  »nd  Analysis  (rf  8«.d»  in  N.-w 
Jersey,  as  provided   by    the  State   Seed 
Law,  effective  N.oyembor  1,  1*16.   (Full 
text    of    the    law    jfiven    in    Circular   o9, 
available  on  revest.)     A  copy  of  these 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person, 
firm  or  corporation  sellittg  seeds  within 
New   Jersey    or    selling'      '-ods    iato    the 
state    to   be    retailed    by    local    dealers. 
These   are    p»iblished   as   Circular  66   of 
the    New    Jersey    Experiment    Stations 
and   can  be    obtained   by    request   from 
John    P.    Helvar,    State    Seed    Analyst, 
Experiment    Station,    JCew    Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Bred  eULb  tor  tullfai- 
r»w.i>i«;iiaay  ace,  free 
ci  re  ul  or.  BcKister**! 
( liicrnHcy  BuIIh,  from 
S3S  up. 
Locu*t  Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Haad. 
Bos  2.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Beft.  P.  ClUoaa.   BetkabUea.    C  WbUaa.  Law 

rt^ln.  an  aKW.  mated  not  akhi.   8  ireeka  Pl8«.  bwd 
I  So^a:  aervlci.  bow*  CoUte  and  liMiledotB.    tirade 
Ouernaey  calvaa  and  poultry. 

COCHT.ANVILLB.  PA. 


P.  K.  HAMILTON. 


Biff  Tvpe  Registered  Berkshires 

0"K    *■  J '.     .        Ba  J,  ann  \i>  Sown.  Big  Uttera.    A 
_,  of  8iz«  and  quality  (or 

Duroc  Jerseys  gis.%rniTp.  ^''" 

H.  ED.  BABXJLAY.        R.   D.    4.    SOMJaBfiET.  PA. 


i-»      II-  tarirc  tvt)eyfeUDW8.Ma«terpK-ce-Lonft- 

BerkshireS    FeltoiiSbod  Une».  .\lao  Uc«    lloUteli.- 

Frlealan  buU  oalvM.  .^•^^%t^'^t.^J^3^^-^^T» 
Bor  3r»l  breeding.     JnoTC.  !»re«»n     Gattyabur*.  Fa. 


CECIL  COTJNTY  FARMERS'  DAY 

The    annuaJ    Cecil    County    Farmers' 
Day    will    be    hold    at    Tome    Institute, 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  August  18.     AjBong 
the  speakers   of   the   day   will   bo   H(m. 
Clifford  Pinchot,  of  Penna.;  A.  I'.  Sand 
les,    of    Ohio;     Henrietta    Calvin,    spe- 
cialist in  home  economics,  U.  Si  Depart 
ment     of     Agriculture;     Hon.     Wm.     T. 
Croasy,    seeretary    of     National    ©airy 
Union;   Dr.   Woods,  president   of  Mary- 
land State   (k»llege   of  Agriculture;    Dr. 
Clyde    Lu    King,    chairman     of    Gover- 
nors'  Trt-8tate    Milk    Commission,   and 
others.      This    will    be    a    field   day    for 
grangers  at  this  and  adjoining  coontios.. 
Everybody  is  welcome. 

A   TBXAIa  COKTINCES 

Some  three  month-  ago,  a  windy 
young  rooster  came  to  my  place  and 
insisted  on  mv  s^ibscrihing  to  the  Poiin 
svlvania  Farmer.  I  repeatedly  declin- 
ed; he  then  offiwed  mo  the  paper  three- 
months  for  10  cents:  and  to  got  rid  of 
him,  I  took  him  up.  I  li;'^<'  ainoe  read 
practically  every  li**-  in  every  iasue, 
as  a  result  of  which  T  now,  in  fehe  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  apologize  to  the 
"Windy  Rooster",  enelone  my  humble 
dollar  and  be^  to  h^  illowed  to  con- 
tinue baskiog  in  tho  sunlight  of  your 
agricultural    intplligenc"    until    T91f>. 

Very    truly    vours,    so    help    me    Hob. 

E.    A.    Martin. 
Tunkhannoek,  I'a. 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires  t^M 

old.    2  Chester  W,.iteBoaw  *  "S:K"^«p'niN}-s'"'pA 


Mvilefoot  Hogs 


SVAMUBL  JOHNS. 


oldest  breeder  In  tbe 
ahato.  Pedigreed 

atoak  (or  sale. 

wnratnitton,  Ohio.    Sec.  D. 


UMIGB   •EIH«aMIIIC&  AT 

tJervhK  boars,   bred  aows,   pica    all  ..m^. 
H.  C.  *H.  B.  HARPENUING.  Box  45,13uBdee.  N.Y. 


Hi|^  Grade  Reg.  Betlcthirea  BiarantaedorDopay. 

W.  B.   JOHNSON.  ^BERWICK.  PA. 


CUBSTER       WIMTES     ao4     POLAND      CHINAS 

All  ages.  Baglstered  U«t.    Jer»«»  buUa. 

1.   A.  BOAK.  BOUTK  4.  V»WCA»rLB.  PA. 


Reg.  O.  L  C.  Swine  l?;^"!!?*!'"" 

HIDBI  VIEW  FABM.  ML  BKTBEL.  PA. 


O.LC.&Chester  White 2J5lSb'SS'"'"= 

Fred  Bryan  A  Son.  Star  Route.         ManaOeW,  Pa. 


rw..^^wi  3  oboloe B«rvlce*oar»*  full  boara.  Ginawtll 
X>nirOCS  be  brad  (or  Aug.  <fc  Sapt.  Spring  pkaa  mated 
not  akte.        Ira.  D.  Jackaon.       R.  10.        Van  Wert,  O. 


.  n     i_  L-      o    •         Registered     High      G»de. 

Large  Berkshire  Swine    Prlcea  reaao  nable.     .Write 
HOMftPARM.  CKNTEB   VALLEY.   PA. 


JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN'.  TROY.      PENNA. 


Poultry  * 


FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Farmers'  BulletiD  ^71  te"s  bow  '. 
ii^e  fresh  fruit  and  vfg-'tab' ••»  as  con 
.,orves  of  stafdf  food.  H.ib'c-r  m.-ttt  . 
is  prepared  bv  nfTice  '.f  H  .me  V.<" 
uomics.  Copies  will  be  mailed  free  mi 
roqni>st  to  Divisi  .i  "f  I'nblieations,  I  . 
S.  Department  of  A-i '"•"Iti""*'.  Wa-^h- 
iiigton,    I).    ('. 

AMERICAN    POMOLOOICAL 
SOOIETY 


The  "Moheganite"  Strain 

lit  H.  C.  White  LcKliorns  and  RboUe  l.sland 
Whlte.<  ••:»  liens  In  I  from  irapnested  ancj»try 
recordUiK  ls«  lo  2a0  eots  In  i>uUet  year.  Pnme 
pulleta  J1.40  .\uBU.st  delivery. 

Mohe^n  Farm,  Box  M,  Peakskill,  N.  Y.  ' 


POUND  CHICKS! 

(irolntftDas,  Rocks.  Ucda.  LeuhoriM.  Wyaodottes.  .\a- 
rajiiah  Mluoccus.  I'ullet-s,  Slladojenup;  6tkl»..$« 
» ihy'chicks,  SIO  a  too  up.  Eggs.  $7  a  100  up.  Catalos 
free  ituiiip* appro oiirtod.  Nuboh  Poultry  Co..Uanibler,<t 


^  I  '  \\I  I  ^.Airxwr,^  "Tom  B:krron  Strain  ' 
?^.  I  .  >V.  JLejillOrnb  p„.  large  kind.  |.r..lin.- 
biyers.  Broedlns  stock  for  snft.  I  l-J  lb.  ccckerel.s 
(rotn  lraporU!;l  High  record  .siriM,  sl..;'>  each,  live  or 
more  SI  each.  These  (tx-kcrcb  will  omt  you  $10  next 
S«H<«.  Order  fn.m  adv.  IVYWOOO  POl  l.THV 
I'Ml.M,        Uo.x  71  .\.         .^vonaalc,     Chester    Co..    Pa. 


The  regular  biennial  mooting  of  iln 
Atnorican  rr>moloorir:il  Society  will  b'' 
hold  in  Boston.  -Mas...  Oct.  :!1  to  N..v. 
4  1917,  together  with  tho  Mm^shcIim- 
setts  Horticultural  Society  and  the  New 
Kn-land  Fruit  Show.  F<.r  particul..r- 
on  l>voi:ratn.  address  Pre-*.  V^.  N.  Hntr, 
Raleigh,  N.  f.  For  information  on  «'ii 
tr'v  blanks  and  pri/p->.  address,  See. 
E.  K.  l.ak.-.  •_'(»:•.:•.  Park  Road,  Washing' 
ton.  b.  C. 


LOOK!    S,000  Pullets 

.Mirth.  .Vpril.  May  h:itcli'"(l.  at  right   prices  iS.  I'.  W  hii'- 
l.c.<inirii.s  onlv  fniin  trapiie-iieil  stocii.       ^\  rite  for  pric<'.. 
and  ( rce  CHtaii>Kne.    Stamps  appreciatetl. 
NABOB    HAtCUKKItS      -     -       GA.MBIER,   OHIO 


-.     ft     wi  •  L       I         1..^....     baUv     chl.x.     piillns. 

5).  C.   >Miite  Leohorn  h„tchinR«rKs.  j.-cui: 

strain.      I..onB  deep  bodies,   yellow  leuis*  beaks  A  larce 

red  l.>p-<)vcr  fonibs.  Di.'-v»'Tt  i  i     v    v 

.\.  R.    CiU.W  I'^S.  R.  U.  2.  RKXVILLI-..   N.  >. 

C.  ««  /-<«  v^  O      15c  each,  JI3  per  100;  Siher. 
t-t  II      IV   ^     V\  hlle  and  Columbian  W  yan- 
*  »*  Xi^**.  *^     dottos.  S.  C.   Red.  Ducklings, 
r.     „„     an.l   Riinner     -*c  each,   $l!0  pei     100. 
A^dhaSi    Poil^riVaJm.        R.  39.        PhoeDUvllle.    Pa. 


II.., no    I'aiMi  '.:    of    Fraits    ano    Ve-e- 
tables.- This  i^  the  snbir'-t  of  K'l nu-' r'< 
Miilletin    H,-.;5,    insiiod    bv    the    V.    S.    He 
partment     of    .Xgri.-ultMr-.     VVa>*'nngton. 
\^.   (*.      The    di«<oi«-'ion     'ov.  r^    .<t.'vil:':; 
tion    honic  equipu'^n^  can*  litg  in  gVi-  . 
oannin-    in    tin,   tim-   tabb-s  .i:»'n>^,  bu' 
tors   at7d    marmalade-i.    r>r--i'Tviii  :.    i 'V' 
making,     etc.       Bnlletn.     -     free     i-i- -" 
roonest    to   the  abov.-   T)  •-.••rf no-^-t     _ 

I'bim  Orowinir  in  Marvland.— Thi>  i- 
the  subiect  of  BnlletiM  Vo.  L'n7  of  H.. 
Marvland  Experiment  Station.  _  Hi- 
di'^cnssion  covers  dintribiiHon.  vanetie-. 
blooming  data,  fntun-  of  indiistry.  or^ 
ohard  managoment.  Topv  is  '"'^''-'^ 
free  from  the  abov^  station  at  (.olloge 
Park.    Md. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Hen  n,tat**'ami 

winter  Wyers.  Trapncsteil  White  Orclnitton  egcs.chlck^ 
^ml  sto-u  Hone>^,  values  nnd  square  nfcl  gui.n  nicw  . 
SriVEN'3  R1:LI\»I,l;  V.MIOS.  U<,\     v.  Lyons.  N  .  ■> . 


^       .  .    -^    ■,      <    c.    White   l..'«h(.m<    :'    *'  J'- 

CooKOrH   >nlO   ,^rh.      The    larc-  kind        March 


S  C   White  T.Pchorns  ^^,1^  .^lli::^:^: 

;rlblngourtnrttlnRforthla*.«oa.  Fertility    f^'^rantreii 
Hidri  View  Farm.  Bo'c  17.  Mt.     iwrnei. 

__,'",     ,  SOW   I.ochorn'-  r,c  A  up      M.Tc-rc- 

Chicks  r^'n/^N^n^M^-AgvuteT. 

Dogs 


TIOTTND--HOrNI>S-HOT^NnS 

Fos   coon  aod  nil)blt  li.>uii:t».  «Hl  bred  and  iltic  [o.>k.T< 
1  ,,  »bcrlu;I.M.rlci.      S,  ,n,o  f...^I|hOt.».^p^^,p^^    ^„,„ 


"WW'T 


20—100 


VetepiQarp 


Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  tlil'i  Of'pfirf  rni'iit  In  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers. KiM-iJ  coii.nKnilfiitiou  sUould  slJitc  lUstory 
and  symptoii;8  of  the  ca;;*'  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  addrcHS  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pul>- 
llshcd.  Wc  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  inont  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  \vm:  of  It.  CUlpplncs  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  cIoshI- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
aymposlums  a  farmer-titockman  oaa  obtain. 


I'lii-  Acid  Calculi.  —  I  have  a  ten- 
\-;ir-ol(l  mare  that  sociiis  to  be  in  good 
iM-alth,  but  occasionally  passes  bloody 
I!, inc.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
;rive  her  to  correct  this  trouble?  B.  M. 
S.,  Glassmere,  Pa. — Give  one  dram 
lu'xamathylene,  or  one  dram  'urotropin, 
liT  one  dram  uritone  at  a  dose  in  feed 
or  drinking  water,  two  or  three  times 
;i  <la\'.  I  ?ug<re<t  that  yoii  e'lango  her 
fi'cd,  and  give  her  plenty  of  good  water 
til    drink. 

Knuckling. — My  seven-year-old  horse 
i«;  inclined  to  knuckle  on  fetlock  joint, 
and  as  I  need  her  for  farm  work,  can- 
not five  her  rest.  Is  there  anything 
tlint  I  can  apply  that  will  give  her  re- 
lief.' B.  T.  G.,  Hanover  .Tunction,  Pa. — 
\  majority  of  horses  that  knuckla  are 
of  faulty  conformation,  having  short 
upright  [(asterns  which  predisposes 
Iheni  to  knuckling.  If  it  is  the  result 
of  hard  work,  rest  and  applying  light 
•blisters  or  a  liniment  composed  of 
rcjual  parts  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia 
.'!nd  raw  linseed  oil,  three  times  a  week, 
will  have  a  good  effect.  In  many  cases 
treatment  does  not  give  very  good  re- 
«;.i';  it  oni'  'i  .Tkes  {he  skrvi  sore  and 
tender. 

Indigestion.  —  My  eleven-year-old 
iii.iro  is  well  I'e.l,  has  a  good  appetite, 
but  fails  to  lay  on  flesh.  I  have  ,i<iven 
her  a  tonic,  but  this  does  not  help.  M. 
C.  T.,  McKeesport,  Paj — Her  m.dar 
(grinder)  teeth  may  perhaps  need  float- 
ing and  if  you  do  the  work  yourself, 
file  off  only  the  .^'nip  point.s  on  out- 
side of  upper  rows  and  inside  of  Iswer. 
Mix  together  one  part  salt,  one  part 
of  ground  nux  vomica,  one  part  fenu- 
greek, one  part  ginger  and  four  parts 
ground  gentian  and  give  her  a  +able- 
aj)oonful  at  n  dose  in  feed,  three  times 
a  day. 

Hole  in  Side  of  Toat. — ^My*  young 
heifer  that  freshened  recently  has  a 
hole  on  side  of  teat.  Is  there  any  way 
that  I  can  close  this  opening?  M.  C. 
G.,  Knousetown,  Pa. — You  had  bv'tter 
employ  a  competent  veterinari.nn  to 
scarify  the  edg-.'s  if  hole.  S^iich  or 
clamp  together,  then  they  will  unite. 
In  some  '-a  •„'«  a  -ecnver/  folliv.s 
tjlacing  a  pin  thru  the  ti.ssues  and  ty- 
ing a  string  bntk  of  it,  this  sets  up 
con-iderable  inflammation  and  <l  union 
of  the  \\alls  of  opening  may  oceiirr. 
But  before  the  oj)ening  is  closed,  the 
wall  should  eitlipr  be  scarified  or  burn- 
'd   with    red  hot   needle  or  probe. 

Cajirieiuus  Appetite.  —  Have  some 
itiws  that  are  inclined  to  chew  boards, 
old  sticks,  bones  and  other  rubbish.  Is 
there  anything  that  c.in  be  given  th;it 
will  ])reak  tlicm  of  this  habit/  A.  T. 
1).,  Normalville,  Pa.  —  Change  their 
feed  and  give  ea<h  cow  two  teaspi'on- 
■'iils  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acil  in  a 
"•■iii't  of  w.nter  as  a  drench  or  in  feed 
'  r  drinking  water,  three  times  a  day. 
I'iTes.— My  young  pig  has  a  buncii 
"Itiiut  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  ]iro- 
tniding  from  the  bowid.  What  can  I 
do  to  remove  this  bunch?  M.  D.  W., 
Mozart,  Pa. — Dissolve  one  ounc ;  •^': 
sugar  of  li-ad,  ^  ounce  .suljjhaie  of  zin--, 
'  ounce  jiowdered  alum  and  one  onu  i 
tannic  ai-id  in  one  quart  of  cr>Id  water 
'"d  aj'ply  to  bunch,  three  times  a  dav. 
Pigs  Cough,— I  feed  my  pigs  w\,\- 
■llings  fi.r  ship,  nnd  cnrn,  'but  they  uy- 
near  to  be  weak  in  hind  quarters  .thJ 
i'ften  fall  on  their  knFes.  Three  of 
them  have  been  enugjiing  considerable 
of  late.  M.  B.  R.,  Thornhurst,  Pa.— 
Discontinue  feeding  corn,  and  feed 
tankage,  a  few  oats  and  roots.  Give 
•nch  jtig  five  .i'-  fi-ii  grains  of  p-jwdcred 
I'itrate  of  potash  in  their  gwill,  two  or 
'hree  times  a  day.  This  is  d  isc  ciuiugli 
^or  a  hog  weighing  from  liftv  to  one 
liiindrcd  pounds. 

Worms.— I  have  four  pigs  that  have 
worms,  I  have  given  home  remedie-s 
but  they  fail  to  rid  them  of  worms.  K. 
W.  O.,  Luzerne,  Pa.— Mix  together  one 
iiart  powdered  sulphate  iron,  two  parts 
ooldng  soda,  two  parts  ground  J.J^^■ 
fian  and  two  j.arts  powdered  w'ood 
charcoal  and  give  ef.eh  lOO-ponnd  ho' 
a  teaspoonful  at  a  dose,  twice  a  lay 
Are  you  not  feeding  too  much  cor, 
and     are     you     esertifin"-    vonr     ii 
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For  Better  Shooting-- 


Yif^^lNGTr 


A  MAN  is  so  busy  these  times  that  when  he  does  get 
a  couple  of  daysi  hunting  or  an  afternoon  at  the 
traps,  he  is  looking  for  action. 

He  wants  to  be  sure  about  his  gun — and  that  is  one 
great  reason  why  everybody  speaks  so  highly  of  the 
Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  and  Autoloading  Shotgun. 

And  in  shells,  you  will  get  Remington  UMC  results  only 
from  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow"  and  "Nitro 
Club,"  the  steel  lined  *^ speed  shells" — and  in  black 
powder f  the  old  established  "New  Club." 

.Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  imth  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 


REMINGTON    ARMS    UNION    METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE    COMPANY,    Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  fVorid 
WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


Death  to  Heaves 

NEWTON'S  "SSTiSMSaStw- 


OMwd  by  1  St  OP  2nd  S 1  o«n. 

Thr««  omnm  ar*  guarsntaad  la  oiir* 

hMv—  or  menay  rafundatf. 


(Pure  "Cedar    Hollow'*   Hydrated 

It  Cures  Acid  Soils 

Insuring  Increased  Crops 

Ask    Your    Dealer.    Order  Early 

Shipped  in  tight  paper  bags;    can  be  aajelij  slored  until  needed. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,     WUmn..    Dei..        Phila..    New  York. 


I 


FrM 

t3  Paekace 


MlNEnAOo-^e? 
HEAVE??.r» 
COMPOUND 


^S  HE AVf 7 


L     r^'S.^C?"'?"**^  JP.  F"'*   patisf action   or  money 
back.    SI  Package  Bofficier.f  for  ordinary  ranni. 

lEIAL  MEAVE  lEMEOT  CO,,  4<18  Fouiik  Aie.,  PItttburc.  Pa. 


■IIEIAL 


Rats  ^  Nlice 


The  original  and  the  «p-fo-daM 
Standard  Veterinary  Remedy  Jor  Ihavos;  fieo  bocklet 
explains  fully,    u  yeara  aal«  and  vcterijiary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BT  GORRECTIIIG  CAUSE- 
INDIGESnOR.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI- 
TIONER AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Bafe.    Most  economlrat.    Excellent  for  Catlln  and  Hnga, 

•  1.00  p«r  fua  at  deulera,  at  ii:>me  price  by  parcel  poJt 

THK  MEWTON  BeMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Obi* 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-dowu,  can  be 
reduced  with 


yXBSORBlNE 


aIr.o  other  Bunche«  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Kco- 
Domical — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  311  free. 
ABSORBINS,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers. fl  and  $2  a  bottir  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
«.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  1S4  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  M33S 


enough? 


your 
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Splendid  Opportunity  for  Young  Men 

Study   Veterinary  Medlclno 

Catalog  Free 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY    COLLEGE 

17«  Louli  St..    Grand  Raplda.   Mtcft. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Running  Water  in  Every  Farm  Home 

Systems  Costing-  from  $18.50  to  $125  and  Easily  Adapted  to  Additions  and  Improvements 


No  home  is  well  protected  unless  it  is  provided  -o       tj     \tt     "DT  "  A  CTlVT/^  A  TVyf  C*  plete,    $16;    *80    feet    1-inch    galvanized    iron    pipe, 

with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water.     For  yeara  '^J    ^*    **  •   ■DL»/\oli>ILj/\iVlIl»  ^^^^  pump  to  tank,  #8.80;   three   1-inch  galvanized 

it  was  considered  that  running  water  was  a  luxury  ! AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER  *'on   elbows,   45    cents;    one    1-ineh   galvanized    iron 

to  be  enjoyed   only  by  families  who  live  in   cities.  union,  30   cents;    one   1-inch   check  valve,  80   cents; 

However,   the    mAnufacturera    have    recently    turned     about   20  feet.     The  kitchen   sink   is  provided  witk     one  1-ineh  cut-off  valve,  80  cents;  one  1-inch  by  1- 
Iheir  attention   to  the  production   of  private    water     drain  pipe  and  trap.  inch  by  half-inch  faucet,  60   cents;    one  galvanized 

Cost  of  System  No.  1. — 40  feet  li-inch  galvaniz-  iron  storage  tank,  100  gallons  capacity,  $10;  4  feet 
ed  iron  suction  pipe,  $5.60;  30  feet  li-inch  galvaniz-  1-ineh  galvanized  iron  overflow  pipe,  44  cents;  one 
ed  iron  t-rain  pipe,  $4.80;  one  kitchen  sink  and  sup-  li-inch  cast  iron  trap  to  fit  kitchen  sink,  $1.30;  1 
ports,  $4;  two  IJ-inch  elbows  for  suction  pipe,  30  kitchen  sink  and  support,  $4;  •40  feet  1*  inch  gal- 
cents;  one  pitcher  spout  pump,  $1.75;  one  li-inch  vanizod  iron  drain  pipe  from  sink,  $8.40;  one  li-inch 
cast  iron  trap  to  fit  sink,  $1.30;  one  li-inch  foot  valve  elbow  for  drain  pipe,  15  cents.  Total,  $50.04. 
and  strainer  combined,  60  cents;  one  li-inch  elbow 
for  drain  pipe,  15  cents.  Total,  $18.50. 
Water  System  No.  2 
This  system  is  different  from  that  of  No.  1,  in 
that  it  requires  a  storage  tank  either  in  the  attic 
of  the  house  or  in  some  elevated  position.  In  case 
the  tank  is  placed  in  the  attic  it  will  furnish  suf- 
ficient water  for*  the  house.  However,  it  is  not 
recommended  as  being  large  enough  for  the  entire 
farm.  Whenever  a  water  tank  is  placed  in  the  at- 
tic of  a  dwelling  it  should  be  located  directly  over 
a  partition  in  order  not  to  cause  the  ceiling  to  sag. 


FIG    1.    COLD  WATER  IN  KITCHEN. 

supply  equipment  and  to  studying  the  farmer's 
water  problem,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  have  private  water  works  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
It  is  no  uncommon  experience  at  present  to  find 
iiiany  country  homes  of  a  community  provided  with 
ninning  water;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  article, 
by  showing  plans  for  inexpensive  systems,  may  stimu- 
late other  fanners  among  our  readers  to  provide  this 
I'omfort  for  their  families. 

The  Well  _ 
To  secure  pure  water  it  is  necessary  to  proper- 
ly locate  and  construct  the  well.  By  proper  location 
is  meant  that  the  well  be  placed  so  that  no  surface 
water  may  enter  during  heavy  rains.  It  will  be 
Men    from    the    illustrations    that    wells    should    be 


0»crrt«i» 


^tx.tRm}p 


FIG.  2.    FORCE  PUMP  AND  STORAGE  TANK  ADDED. 


FIG.  3.    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IN  KITCHEN. 

•Length  of  pipes  vary  aceordiug  to  conditions 
found  in  each  home. 

Water  System  No.  3 

This  system  is  the  same  as  System  No.  2  except 
that  a  "tee"  is  inserted  on  the  pipe  leading  from  the 
tank.  From  this  "tee"  a  pipe  is  run  to  the  hot 
water  tank  where  it  is  heated  by  the  range.  This 
adds  hot  water  to  the  kitchen  equipment  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  bill  of  material  to  system 
No.  2  which  consists  of  cold  water  only. 

Cost  of   System   No.   3.— 'System  No.  2,  $50.04; 


.quipped  with  terra   cotta,  rock,  brick,  or  concrete  Water  weighs  about  8%  pounds  per  gallon.     There-  one  range  boiler  and  connections,  $12.50;  two  3-inch 

furbs.     These  impervious  materials  prevent  any  con-  fore,  if  a  tank  2  feet  in  diameter  and  about  4  feet  faucets,  $1.40;  six  3-inch  elbows,  90  cents;    20   feet 

taminated  water  from  entering  the  well  by  seepage,  high  should  be  located  in  the  attic  of  a  house  and  J-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe   (hot   water),  $1.60;   one 

It    is   a   oommon   practice   at    present   to    bank    clay  filled   with  water   it  will    weigh    about   850   pounds.  1-inch  by  1-inch  by  3-inch  tee,  20  cents.  Total,  $66.44. 

around  the  well  and  place  a  layer  of  concrete  over  This  is  a  greater  weight  per  square   foot  than   the  Water  System  No.  4 

the   top  to  prevent  the  entrance   of   dust,  trash,  or  beams  of  a  barn   are  supposed  to   support.  This  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  system  No. 

filth   from  the   feet  of  persons   using   the  pump.  Cost    of   System   No.   2.— One    force    pump   com-  3  with  the  exception  of  the  bath  room  equipment  and 

~     ~  "     ■                             The  cost 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  wh^n  writing  to  advertisers. 


It  is  often  supposed  th«t  a  water 
system  is  too  expensive  for  the  farm, 
1>nt  with  a  glance  at  the  outfits  con- 
tained in  these  few  columns  one  may 
«ie  that  they  range  from  $18.50  to 
*1 23.74  for  actual  cash  outlay  in  pur- 
chase of  material  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem. These  prices  are  variable,  of 
pourse,  but  are  given  at  fair  market 
price  at  present.  Each  system  has 
l)tM>n  so  designed  as  to  allow  the  addi- 
tion of  further  equipment  at  any  time 
funds  may  become  available. 
Water  System  No.  1 

This  system  consist  of  a  pitcher 
**pout  pomp,  so  plteed  as  to  dfliver 
t!ie  water  into  th«  kitchen  sink  as  it 
is  drawn  froio  a  cistern  or  shallow 
well  It  most  be  bor^e  in  mlad- ^hiit 
the  piteher  pump  will  draw  water  only 


FIG.  4.    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IN  KITCHEN  AND  BATH. 


necessary  drainage  system, 
of  this  system  is,  therefore,  obtained 
by  adding  the  cost  of  system  No.  3 
to  the  necessary  bath  room  outfit.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  may  be  found  a 
hill  close  enough  to  the  house  in 
which  a  water  tank  of  concrete  may 
be  built.  The  tank  built  in  the  hill- 
side has  many  advantages  over  the 
tank  supported  on  a  wood  or  steel 
tower.  It  is  not  affected  by  wind 
storms  or  by  temperature  changes  and 
is  permanent. 

Cost  of  System  No.  4. — System 
No.  3,  $66.44;  25  feet  finch  galvan- 
ized iron  pipe  (hot  water  to  bath), 
$2;  two  3-inch  elbows  and  one  J- 
iach  tee  (hot  water),  45  cents;  four 
H-inch  by  3-inch  tees  (cold  water), 
80  cents;  two,  1-inch  by  l^-inch  tees 
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Bimsto  ant  Cheap  Watir  Heating  Device 
/Wkere  a  few  dairy  cows  are  kept  and  no  dairy 
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Fia  7.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  STORAGE  TANK. 


t«c*^ 


FIG.  8.    CHEAP  WATER  HEATING  DEVICE. 


(draia  lavatory  and  bath  tub),  30  cents;   one  bath  Th.  '^T^^J^f^^*^.     ,  .      ^^^^ 

ub  and  trap,  ^22;  one  sanitary  closet  and  3  pounds  Besides  the  methods  already  «-'l"^«d  f«r  ae«^ 

putty    W2;    18   feet   4-inch   soil   pipe   and    1   quarter    l„g  water  under  preesure  xn  farm  homes,  there  la  the 

bend    ^75-    L  lavatory  complete,  $10;    two  saui-     pueumatie    system.      Thxs    consists    of    an    axr-tight 
a;'tetbr;nrhcs  and  /roof  Lhing,  ^.50;  «uffio-     tank  constructed  of  metal.     This  tank  -  P^-djn 

i»rjf    I.CC  ui»  ^^^  ground,  in  the  basement,  or  m  the  pump  house. 

Water  and  air  are  pumped  into  this  tank  by  a  spe- 
cial combination  pump,  thua  compressing  the  air 
which  gives  the  motive  force  to  lift  the  water.  It 
is  often  thought  that  this  system  is  rather  compli- 
cated and  that  air  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  raise 
the  water.  However,  one  may  see  steam  engines  in 
successful  operation  most  anywhere  these  days;  the 
pneumatic  water  system  is  the  same  principle  as 
the  steam  boiler  and  is  much  easier  to  keep  in  re- 
j>air   on  account   of   the   contraction    and   expansion 

lent  lead  and  oaknm  for  soil  pipe  joints,  $2.50.  Total,  ^  of  pipes   under  varying   temperature*  in   the  steam 

$123.74.  boiler. 

"  in    this    svstem    the    tank    built    in    the    hillside  The  pneumatic  system  generally  works  under  a  .  „     .   i.    •  u,     .     i  » 

will  be  more   expensive   than   the  smal!  meta.   tank*  pressure  of  30  to  oO  pounds.     One  pound  of  pressure    house  is  provided  it  xs  we  1  nigh  impossible  to  k  ep 

^oliredTnV-'n^s  Number  .  and  .     A  tank  may     .iU    hold   up   a   column    of   water    1    square   inch    in    clean  milk  vessels  when^all  the  -ter  is  .be  heated 

the  matter  of  hot  water  for  laundry 
purposes  is  rather  a  serious  one  on 
the  average  farm.  Hot  water  for 
scalding  hogs  at  butchering  time  is 
not  always  convenient.  In  fact  there 
are  many  needs  for  an  ample  supply 
of  hot  water  on  the  farm. 

A  simple  heating  device  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  8.  This  consists  ot' 
a  eoil  of  1-inch  pipe  placed  in  a  fur- 
nace about  the  size  of  an  cnrdinary  fire 
place.  This  coil  is  attached  to  a  bar- 
rel which  will  hold  from  30  to  50  gal- 
lons. The  barrel  should  be  provided 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  large 
enough  to  fill  it  conveniently  and  also 
a  faucet  ^should  be  provided  for  draw- 
ing   water    from    the    barrel. 

Following    is    an    approximate    cost    of   the    ma- 


be  supported  on  a  wood  or  steel  tower 
as  well.  Such  methods  are  in  such 
common  practice  that  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  illustrate  them. 
Water  System  No.  5 
This  arrangement  is  merely  to 
show  how  a  water  tank  may  be  ele- 
vated on  a  masonry  silo;  such  as  con- 
crete or  hollow  tile.  This  practice  is 
becoming  rather  general  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  economical  in  that  it 
eliminates  the  expense  of  a  tower. 
The  cost  of  this  system  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  4,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  variation  in  cost  of  the  tank. 
The  addition  of  a  U-  or  2-horsepower 
ga:4  engine  and  pump  jack  will  cost 
about    $60.     A   small   engine   may   be 


FIG.  5.    WATER  FOR  HOUSE  AND  BARN  WITH  STORAGE  IN  BARN 


provided    for    any    of    these    systems    except   No.    1.    cross    section    about    2.3    feet    high.    Therefore,    40 

The  Hydraulic  Ram  pounds    of    pressure    will   force   water   to    the   same  _  r.     ,         ^-        ^  •     -u 

Wh„.  ...V  ..ne  i,»s  a  ,u„p,y  of  water  fr..  a    Mght  a,  a  ta.k  placed  soo.«hUg  o«r  100  fe»t  .«h.    ,e,LaI   .0   "-'^   '^,T„"^„^"  "l/^Ln.^S 


spring  of  two  gallons  or  more  of 
water  per  minute  and  a  fall  of  more 
than  one  foot,  the  hydraulic  ram  can 
be  used  to  supply  water  for  farm  pur- 
poses. According  to  some  manufac- 
turers, for  every  foot  fall  from  spring 
to  ram,  one  may  expect  the  hydraulic 
ram  to  lift  water  frrm  6  to  20  feet 
high,  depending  upon  the  '  distance 
the  water  is  to  be  carried.  The  hy- 
draulic   ram  is  a   combination  engino 


elbows,  $1.80;  one  1-inch  union,  35 
cents;  one  faucet,  $1;  20  feet  1-incli 
pipe,  $2.20;  300  brick,  $3;  1  barrel, 
$1;  1  sack  cement,  65  cents;  3  joint> 
of  stove  pipe,  45  cents.     Total,  $10.4'. 

As  a  general  rule  there  is  enough 
material    around    the    farm    to    con 
struct  this  water  heater  except  prol. 
ably  the  cement  «nd  necessary   pipt . 
elbows  and  union. 

It   is  often  the  case   that   a   man 


FIG.  6.     WATER  RAISED  BY  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

tTln^vX^nox^^^^^^^^^  A  system  of  this  kind  is  not  affected  by  wind  storms  who    has    not    had    a    great    deal    «^    "P;-^--  ^ 

a?e      The  ouantitv  of  witer  flowing  from  a  stream     ror  by  temperature  changes  as  is  the  elevated  tank,  plumbing  wUl  not  understand  some  of  the  terms  r- 

^sprlg  Xich  if  to  blused  to  operate  a  hydraulic     Figure    7   illustrates    the   pneumatic    water   tank.  ferred  to  in  the  bills  of  material:  Such  as  check  valve, 


ram  should  be  measured  in  times  of 
drouth  rather  than  in  times  of  freshet. 
Figure  6  illustrates  the  installation  of 
a  hydraulic  ram  which  can  be  used 
iji  connection  with  any  of  the  water 
systems  in  this  article. 

By  using  the  following  formula 
one  may  determine  the  amount  of 
water  a  ram  will  deliver  into  a  tank: 
Multiply  the  number  of  gallons  fur- 
nished to  ram  by  the  drive  head  in 
feet  and  divide  by  the  hight  water 
is  to  be  raised  in  feet  gives  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  put  in  the  tank.  Sub- 
tract one-third  for  friction  in  pipes. 
Example:  Suppose  a  spring  supplies 
10  gallons  of  water  ner  minute  and 
the  vertical  fall  or  drive  head  from 
the  spring  to  the  ram  is  5  feet.  How 
much  water  will  be  delivered  into  a 
tank  60  feet  high? 

Multiply  10  by  5  and  divide  by 
60,  which  gives  five-sixths  gallons 
put  in  tank  per  minute.  Five-sixths 
multiplied  by  60  gives  us  50  gallons 
per  hour,  or  1200  gallons  in  24  hours. 
Subtracting  one-third  for  friction  in 
pipes:  1200  minus  400,  gives  us  800 
gallons  per  day.  The  drive  pipe 
should  be  8  or  10  times  as  long  as  thn 
vertical  fall  from  the  spring  to  the 
ram.  Example:  If  the  fall  is  .I  feet, 
the  drive  pipe  should  be  about  40  or 
no  feet  long.  The  drive  pipe  should 
be  twice  the  size  of  the  delivery 
pipe.  A  check  valve  should  be  placed 
on  the  delivery  pipe  leading  from  the 
ram  to  the  tank  in  order  to  prevent 
the  tank  and  pipe  line  from  empty- 
ing if  the  ram  should  stop  operat- 
ing. 
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Elbow' 
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union,  elbow,  tee,  force  pump,  pitcher 
pump,  trap,  sanitary  tee  branch,  etc. 
Therefore  Figure  9  is  included  to 
acquaint  one  with  these  terms  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  his  own 
bill  of  material  and  install  his  ow  . 
water    s-ystem. 
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PTG.9.   PLUMBING  PARTS  USED  IN  WATER  INSTALLATION. 


The  ravages  of  smut  in  wheat  costs 
the  farmers  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  Practical  tests  have 
repeatedly  proved  that  smut  may  be 
controlled  and  the  yield  of  wheat  in- 
variably increased  by  treating  the 
seed.  The  method  of  treating  seed  for 
smut  is  simple,  easy  and  cheap,  cost- 
ing only  a  few  cents  to  treat  enoui;ii 
seed  for  an  acre.  Briefly,  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  stirring  a  pint  of 
formalin  into  30  or  40  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, thoToly  wetting  the  seed  wheat 
with  the  solution  and  then  drying  it 
so  that  it  will  ran  thm  the  grain 
drill.  -Some  persons  prefer  dipping 
the  seed  into  the  solution,  others  pre- 
fer sprinkling  the  solution  on  thi' 
.seed.  Whether  the  seed  is  dipped  or 
sprinkled  makes  no  .difference  pro- 
vided it  is  thoroly  wet  with  the  soln- 
tion.  A  pint  of  formalin  will  make 
enough  solution  for  treating  25  t" 
50  bushels  of  seed.  From  this  the 
farmers  and  local  dealers  can  calcn- 
late  the  supply  needed.  Formalin  i- 
now  cheap,  but  undoubtedly  the  prii  ■ 
will  rise  in  the  early  fall  when  tho 
demand  for  it  in  treating  seed  be- 
comes general  over  the  country.  T^ 
should    therefore    be    obtained    early 
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Fertility  Value  of  Feeds 

Fanners  generally  realize  that  they  are  pur- 
chasing fertility  as  well  as  nutrition  when  they  buy 
feed  for  their  stock,  but  there  has  always  been 
a  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  how  much  they 
-hould  consider  this  to  be;  in  other  words,  how  much 
was  used  by  the  animal  and  how  much  returned  in 
in  the  manure^  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
recently  made  some  experiments  and  investigations 
along  this  line  which  are  interesting  and  useful. 

The  amount  of  fertility  which  the  animal  ox- 
tracts  from  its  feed  and  uses  for  itself,  or  in  produc- 
tion, depends  upon  the  age  of  the  animal — whether 
it  is  making  growth  or  not — and  whether  it  ia 
producing  a  product,  as  milk  or  eggs.  A  mature  ani- 
mal in  good  flesh  and  not  producing — in  other  words, 
in  a  state  of  nutritive  equilibriiwn — ^will  return  prae- 
■lically  the  whole  of  the  fertility  value  to  the  soil. 


The  experiments  made  with  a  number  of  milk 
cows  averaging  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day  showed 
that  the  average  cow  returned  28.1  percent  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  milk.  Of  the  remaining  72  percent, 
one-third  was  voided  in  the  urine  and  two-thirds  in 
the  feces. 

Of  the  potash  contained  in  the  food,  23  percent 
was  contained  in  the  milk,  52.6  percent  in  the  urine, 
L'l.S  percent  in  the  feces,  and  2.6  percent  was  retined 
in  the  body. 

Of  the-  phosphorus,  42.9  percent  was  contained 
in  the  milk,  1.2  percent  in  the  urine  and  60.4  percent 
in  the  feces.  These  figures  total  104.5  percent  and 
?how  that  4.5  percent  was  drawn  directly  from  tne 
skeleton  of  the  cow. 

A  summary  of  this  experiment  shows  that  the 
excreta  (fluid  and  solid),  contained  on  the  average 
67.4.J  ]iercent  of  the  nitrogen,  74.4  percent  of  the 
potash  and  61.1  percent  of  the  phosphorus  contained 
in  the  feed  fed  to  the  cows. 

Lactation  and  egg  production  make  heavy  drafts 
upon  the  fertility  value  of  the  ration.  The  growth 
of  animals  also  draws  heavily  but  in  a  less  degree. 

The  experiment  with  hogs  above  mentioned  was 
with  pigs  weighing  80  pounds  at  the  beginning,  and 
fed  out  to  fat-hog  weight.  It  was  found  that  these 
growing  animals  retained'  and  built  into  their  bodies 
"G  percent  of  the  nitrogen  of  their  feed.  Fifty-six 
l.ercent  was  found  in  the  urine  and  18  percent  in  the 
feces.  The  retention  of  potassium  averaged  16  per- 
cent and  of  phosphorus  13  percent.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  on  the  average,  the  following  percentages 
were  returned  in  the  manure,  liquid  and  solid:  Nitro- 
gen, 74;   phosphorus,  87,  and  potassium,  86. 

There  is  no  other  manure  produced  on  the  farm 
n'?  rich  as  poultry  manure,  yet  it  receives  on  the 
average  farm  even  less  care  than  stable  manure.  The 
mixed  manure  from  horses  and  cattle  is  worth  from 
*1..")0  to  $3  per  ton  while  poultry  manure,  when  prop- 
erly cared  for  is  worth  $5  to  $6  per  ton.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  poultry  is  usually  fed  a  ra- 
;iiin  which  is  relatively  high  in  protein,  .and  this 
clement  makes  'the  manure  rich  in  nitrogen — the  most 
costly  element  in  fertilizers.  Poultry  manure  should 
he  so  handled  that  it  will  dry  quickly.  Otherwise, 
fermentation  will  very  rapidly  release  the  valuable 
!iitrogen.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  it 
's  tu  mix  it  with  an  absorbent,  such  as  sawdust,  road 
dust,  fine  coal  ashes,  etc.,  Snd  with  each  100  pounds 
"f  manure  also  add  40  pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 
AVhile  poultry  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  ia 
csjiecially  deficient  in  phosphoric   acid. 

Farmers  in  this  country  have  given  little  real 
stndy  to  the  subject  of  manures  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  begin.  The  shortage  of  fertilizer  materials 
^<'ill  not  prove  an  unmixed  blessing  if  it  will  force 
I  better  knowledge  and  better  practices  regarding 
'•■^rm  manures  and  cover  crops. 


•Tust  what  the  farmer  can  pay  for  a  ton  of 
stable  manure,  or  for  hauling  and  taking  care  of  it 
varies  with  different  eonditions.  For  ten  years  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  investigat- 
ing this  question.  Field  tests  have  been  made  in 
thirteen  different  parts  of  the  state.    Different  soils. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

■ 

eeasons    and    kinds  «f    manure   have    beea    ineloded 
under  ordinary  methods  of  farming. 

In  practically  all  cases  eight  teas  of  manare  to 
the  acre  was  applied  onee  in  foar  years  and  plowed 
ander  before  the  corB  crop.  No  maaare  was  applied 
rn  the  following  crops  of  tats,  wheat  and  clover, 
^nt  the  yields  were  all  recorded.  The  increase  in 
crop  yields  eansed  by  the  ase  of  «ght  tons  of  manare 
per  aere,  were  as  follows:  10|  'bnshehi  of  corn,  6i 
bushels  of  wheat,  4  bushels  of  oats,  and  about  700 
pounds  of  hay..  This  is  an  average  from  sixty  tests 
tn  com  and  a  somewhat  less  number  on  the  other 
erops.  Fignring  these  increases  at  normal  prices 
they  are  worth  about  ^$16  or  about  f2  a  ton  for  the 
eight  tons  of  manure  applied.  With  present  prices 
which  are  almost  double  those  of  normal  times,  man- 
ure is  worth  correspondingly  more  or  about  $4  a  ton. 
Tt  is  probable  that  the  results  in  bushels  aad  pounds 
woirtd  be  about  the  same  here  in  the  east  as  in 
Missouri,  but  the  -vahie  per  ton  of  maaare  wondl  be 
!<till  greater  because  of  the  higher  value  of  pro- 
daeta. 


Farm    Lime    Kiln 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  kilns 
which  burns  most  of  the  lime  nsed  on  farms  in  the 
southern  part  of  Buffalo,  East  Buffalo  and  Lime- 
stone townships.  Union  Co.,  Pa.  The  kilns  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  limestone  ridge  which  extends 
from  Vieksbnrg  to  near  Swengel,  in  Lewis  township, 
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ENTRANCE  TO  FROCK  LIME  KILN.  UNION  CO..  PA. 

H  distance  of  eight  miles.     A  number  of  other  kilns 
are   located  on   or  along  this  ridge. 

These  kilns  are  six  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  lime  shed  below  from 
which  the  stone  lime  is  wheeled  ont  on  the  level  to 
wagons.  The  owner  has  a  tram  road  upon  which  the 
blasted  stones  are  brought  in  by  gravity  to  the  kilns, 


TRUCKING  OUT  THE  LIME  STONE. 

where  they  are  dumped  easily.  A  weight  running 
on  a  cable  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  pulls  the 
empty  car  up  the  grade. 

Buckwheat  coal  is  used  to  burn  the  lime,  and 
the  fuel  is  hauled  by  teams  from  Vicksburg  station, 
one  and  one-half  miles,  around  the  end  of  the  ridge 
on  an  easy  grade.  The  price  for  stone  lime  at  the 
kilns  was  9}  cents  per  bushel,  but  now  it  is  10  cents, 
since  the  advance  in  the  ,price  of  coaL 

One  year  nearly  40,000  bushels  of  lime  were 
burned  and  sold  to  farmers;  but  of  late  years  the 
output  has  been  from  15,000  to  25,000  bushels,  owing 
to   the  shortage  of  help. 

The  owner  finds  ready  sale  for  lime  during  the 
season  of  seeding,  as  most  of  the  lime  is  either 
hauled  onto  fields  plowed  for  "fall  wheat,  on  wheat 
Plubbles  for  grass,  or  on  sod  for  corn.  The  amount 
applied  per  acre  varies  from  40  to  100  bushels  of 
stone  lime.  There  is  no  need  for  sour  soil  or  lack 
of  clover  due  to  w.nnt  of  lime  here,  if  one  is  willing 
to  buy  lime  and  apply  it. — J.  N.  Glover,  Union 
County,  Pa. 


Harvesting   Clover   Seed 

The  value  of  the  clover  seed  produced  annually 
in  this  country  amounts  to  miUions  of  dollars,  yet  it 
may  properly  be  classed  as  a  by-product  of  the  farm. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  clover  crop  is  grown 
exelusively  for  seed,  the  greater  part  of  the  seed 
being  produced  from  second  crop  clover  which  is 
grown  primarily  for  hay,  and  for  improving  the  soil. 
Notwithstanding  the  production  of  clover  seed  is  only 
a  side  line  on  most  farms,  it  is  often  an  important 
addition  to  the  farm  income. 

When  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  intended  for 
seed,  it  should  be  alluwcd  to  stand  until  the  seed  is 
ripe,  and  the  stalks  are  quite  dead  before  cutting. 
If  an  extensive  crop  is  to  be  handled,  a  windrowing 
and  bnnehing  attachment  for  the  mower  is  a  help 
in  saving  the  crop.  The  average  cost  of  these  at- 
tachments is  about  $12.  They  gather  the  hay  as  it 
falls  behind  the  cutter  bar,  and  dro  pit  in  windrows 
or  bunches,  at  the  will  of  the  driver.  If  these  at- 
taehments  are  not  used,  a  side  delivery  bay  rake  will 
be  found  superior  to  the  ordinary  rake,  as  it  forms 
a  neat  windrow,  which  is  easily  gathered  up  by  hand. 

After  the  crop  is  thoroly  cured  it  can  be  stored 
in  the  mow  or  stack,  or  it  can  be  hauled  directly  from 
the  windrow  to  the  huller.  The  latter  method  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  if  no  hard  rains  intervene.  If 
the  windrows  become  soaked  by  rain,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  open  them  to  the  sun  and  air,  as  damp 
clover  can  not  be  successfully  hulled.  Clover  which 
is  hauled  direct  from  the  wdndrow  after  a  week  of 
dry  weather  is  usually  dryer  than  that  which  has 
been  stacked  or  stored  in  the  mow.  The  latter  method 
is  sometimes  particularly  unsatisfactory,  as  the  clov- 
er sweats  in  the  mow  and  comes  out  damp.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  crop  cures  better  when* 
solidly  tramped  in  a  barn  with  close  weather  board- 
ing, than  when  it  is  loosely  packed  in  an  open,  airy 
mow.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  an  invariable  rule, 
but  the  experience  of  some  indicates  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

Most  modern  clover  hullers  are  equipped  with 
self  feeders.  The  clover  should  be  evenly  fed  into 
the  machine,  and  if  a  part  of  it  is  damp  it  is  well 
when  possible  to  mix  the  damp  portion  with  the  dryer 
clever,  rather  than  to  feed  steadily  for  a  time  with 
damp  clover.  The  best  huller  manufactured  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  secure  all  the  seed  from  damp 
clover,  therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  to  a 
minimum,  w-b  should  cndc«vor  to  have  the  crop  in 
prime  condition  for  hulling.  Clover  5eed  is  too  valu- 
able a  product  to  waste  by  avoidable  carelessness  in 
handling.  When  the  crop  is  stacked  outdoors  it 
should  be  protected  by  a  stick  cover,  or  a  few  fork- 
fuls of  timothy  or  other  long  hay  distributed  over 
the  top  of  the  stack.  A  bottom  of  pole*  or  old  rails 
will  keep  the  stack  from  drawing  moisture  from  the 
ground.  The  clover  will  be  dryer  if  it  is  allowed  to 
cure  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  stack  before  hulling. 

The  yield  of  clover  seed  per  acre  varies  greatly, 
r.Tid  there  is  an  equal  variation  in  the  yield  of  seed 
])er  ton  of  dry  clover.  Men  who  have  hulled  clover 
in  this  section  for  many  years  place  the  maximum 
yield  at  about  six  bushels  of  clean  medium  red  seed 
per  acre.  This  yield  is  very  rarely  obtained;  two 
bushels  per  acre  is  probably  above  the  average.  At 
the  prevailing  high  price  of  seed,  it  wonld  appear 
that  one  bushel  of  clean  seed  per  acre  \vcnld  be  ample 
pf.y  for  the  expense  of  cutting,  curing  and  hulling. 
The  usual  charge  for  hulling  clover  peed  is  $1  per 
bushel.  In  some  cases  the  seed  is  clean  enough  to 
fow  as  it  comes  from  the  machine,  but  ii  it  contains 
many  we^d  seed  it  will  certainly  pay  to  have  it  re- 
cleaned.  The  seed  of  plantain  and  irrany  ether  nox- 
ious weeds  is  often  spread  from  farm  to  farm  by- 
sowing  infested  clover  seed.  There  is  usnally  a 
satisfactory  local  demand  for  clean  clover  seed, 
{•nd  the  highest  price  is  obtained  by  selling  direct 
to  neighboring  farmers.  However,  in  order  to  hold 
a  local  trade  it  wil  be  necessary  to  build  up  a  repu- 
tation for  clean,  dependable  seed.  The  farmer  who 
has  an  established  reputation  for  selling  good  seed 
v'ill  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  crop  at 
satisfactory  prices. 

The  over-ripe  woody  straw  that  remains  after 
hulling  is  not  very  valuable  feeding,  yet  stock  will 
consume  the  better  portions  of  it,  and  the  remainder 
can  be  used  for  bedding.  Being  rich  in  nitrogen,  it 
increases  the  value  of  the  manure  with  which  it  5s 
mixed,  and  the  fine  chaffy  condition  of  the  straw 
makes  it  a  good  absorbent  of  liquids.  When  the 
clover  straw  is  used  as  an  absorbent,  and  returned 
to  the  soil  with  the  manure,  only  a  part  of  the  ele- 
ment*! of  fertility  contained  in  the  clover  crop  will 
be  lost. — John  Marsh,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ot 
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Anticipating. the  needs  of  this  country 
WHEAT  and  of  the  world  for  the  next  two  years, 
OE  EYE?  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  figured 
that  we  need  to  increase  the  acreage 
.sown  to  wheat  by  about  18  percent.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  ehould  produce  a  harvest  of  one  billion  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  eighty-three  million  bushels  of 
rve.  The  wheat  crop  and  wheat  prices  have  received 
more  attention  than  rye  during  the  past  year  or  two 

in  fact  rye  is  not  accorded  a  guaranteed  minimum 

price  as  is  wheat,  but  we  believe  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  a  good  price  in  sympathy  with 
wheat   as  in  the  past. 

It  is  possible  that  the  acreage  of  wheat  here  in  the 
east  might  be  profitably  increased  somewhat,  but  wc 
believe  that  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed,  careful  .selection  and  grading  of  seed  and 
more  intelligent  fertilization  will  produce  more  bush- 
els of  increase  than  will  an  extensive  increase  in 
acreage  without  these  better  methods.  It  seems  to 
lis,  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  bread-making  grain  is  in  increasing  the 
r.e  crop.  Rye  is  already  much  in  demand  and  the 
price  has  been  steadily  increasing  with  that  of 
wheat.  Rye  bread  has  for  years  been  the  chief 
bread  grain  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
It  is  likely  tliat  the  call  for  export  grain  will  in- 
clude a  great  deal  of  rye. 

There  are  .several  reasons  why  rye  should  appeal 
to  many  eastern  farmers  rather  than  wheat.  First, 
it  will  succeed  on  soils  and  in  localities  where  wheat 
is  not  profitable;  second,  it  may  be  seeded  two  or 
three  weeks  later  and  make  relatively  as  good  a  crop; 
third,  it  is  too  late  in  a  large  part  of  our  section  to 
sow  wheat  after  harvesting  silage  corn  while  rye 
will  frequently  succeed  well;  fourth,  rye  etraw  is  in 
good  demand  in  the  market  and  rye  will  yield  more 
straw  to  the  acre  than  wheat.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  will  pay  farmers  to  seriously 
consider  sowing  rye,  rather  than  to  make  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat. 
Hg     Itt     lie 

The  much  discussed  food  con-trol  bill  is 
WHEAT  now  a  law  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has 
PEICE3  been  appointed  food  administrator.  Con- 
trol of  wheat,  flour  and  bread  will  be 
the  first  step  taken  under  the  law,  and  rules  for.  such 
control,  to  become  eflPective  on  September  1,  have 
been  formulated.  The  vital  features  of  the  control 
plan  include  establishment  of  a  minimum  price  by 
a  price-fixing  board,  suspension  of  all  dealings  in 
wheat  futures,  licensing  of  all  elevators  and  mills 
under  certain  guarantee  requirements,  and  prepara- 
tion by  the  government  to  take  over  the  entire 
wheat  crop  of  1917.  The  price  once,  established, 
the  food  administration  announces  that  it  expects  to 
use  all  of  the  power  vested  in  it  to  handle  the  com- 
plete 1917  crop  upon  that  price  basi?  without  change 
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or  fluctuation.  Thus,  it  is  pointed  out,  there  will  be 
no  inducement  to  farmers  to  hold  their  crop  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  raise. 

The  effort  is  wholly  experimental,  however  well 
supported  by  theory,  and  the  development  of  the  plan 
will  be  watcfied  with  keen  interest.  The  matter  of 
first  importance  to  farmers  will  be  the  price  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  committee.  This  price  can  not 
well  be  below  the  $2  price  established  for  next  year. 
If  it  is  less,  much  wheat  will  be  held  by  some  method 
for  the  higher  price  assured  for  the  1918  crop. 

im    y«    ta 

Last  week  we  bade  God  spe^d  to  a  loved 
THE  one  departing  for  "somewhere  in  France". 
DEBT  As  we  saw  this  young  man  masterful  and 
confident  in  an  officer's  uniform,  but  to  us 
jiist  a  boy— Our  Boy— we  felt  the  keen  personal  sting 
of  war's  sacrifices.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been 
o!.ly  The  War.  l^ow  it  is  Our  War;  our  boy  is 
there.  We  make  no  apology  for  the  sense  of  personal 
sacrifice  we  experienced,  even  tho  we  expect  to 
welcome  back  our  own.  It  is  our  right,  just  as  it  is 
the  right  of  every  father  or  mother  or  loved  one. 
Regardless  of  the  thousands  and  millions  that  may  be 
called  to  the  colors,  our  sacrifice  is  our  own  and 
for  us  the  war  will  revolve  around  Our  Boy. 

But  as  we  saw  him  depart  we  were  led  to  ask 
ourselves,  what  is  this  institution  we  call  our  coun- 
try. By  what  right  may  it  take  our  boy  and  other 
boys  to  fight  its  battles?  Again  we  make  no  apology 
for  the  query.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  asking  that 
.same  question  all  over  the  land.  And  then  we 
thought  of  a  country  without  cast  or  creed.  We  com- 
pared our  lot  among  our  fellowmen  with  that  of 
others  in  less  favored  lands.  We  thought  of  our  peace- 
ful home  made  safe  and  secure,  not  by  our  might  or 
righ-t,  but  by  the  grace  of  a  benevolent  and  protect- 
ing country.  We  thought  of  our  children  secure  in 
the  home  and  welcomed  into  a  free  school,  a  free 
church  and  a  free  society.  We  thought  of  The  Boya 
who  hid  come  up  from  the  humble  home,  been  edu- 
cated in  one  of  the  best  free  colleges  in  the  land 
and  had  gone  out  to  take  useful  and  influential  posi- 
tions in  a  freedom-loving  republic.  We  thought  of 
■»he  fre*  hospitals,  the  free  libraries,  the  laws  of 
health  and  sanitation,  the  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  vice  and  crime,  the  laws  for  protection  against 
iniustiee  and  force.  We  thought  of  a  free  people 
inhabiting  a  free  coun-try  and  partaking  of  the 
benefits    of  a   free  republic. 

And  again  we  were  led  to  ask,  what  have  we 
ever  given  in  return  f  The  answer  came,  only  taxes 
—only  money.  And  money  is  the  easiest,  the  most 
impersonal  thing  in  the  world  to  give.  The  richest 
possessions  of  the  American  people  were  not  pur- 
chased by  money  alone.  It  took  more  than  taxes 
to  give  us  the  full  measure  of  "life,  liberty  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness. ' '  These  things  are  ours  today  be- 
cause some  other  mothers'  sons,  some  other  fathers' 
boys,  some  other  loved  ones  went  forth  in  time  of 
need,  willing  and  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  new  ideals,  for  new  standards  of  country  and 
home.  They  purchased  the  rich  inheritance  which 
we  are  called  upon  today  to  extend  to  other  peoples 
and  other  lands.  By  the  grim  sacrifice  of  war  this 
inheritance  was  won;  by  war  it  must  be  maintained 
for  the  present.  We  know  in  our  hearts  that  war  is 
not  the  best  way,  but  it  is  man's  way.  And  we  sub- 
mit to  that  way  until  by  God's  will  there  shall  be 
no  more  war,  and  justice  and  right  shall  prevail  be- 
cause they  are  just  and  right. 

In  the  contemplation  of  these  things  we  know 
that  this  is  not  the  country's  battle  our. boy  is  called 
to  fight.  It  is  humanity's'  war.  The  bene^ts  of 
democracy  are  ours  to  give;  not  to  withhold-  by 
selfish  thought  of  personal  loss.  And  then  we  think 
of  that  "only  begotten  Son"  who  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  submitted  to  the  supreme  sacrifice 
that  His  teaching.  His  example  and  His  love  for 
.nnmanitv  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 
If  the  principles  for  which  this  war  is  waged, 
■f  our  participation  shall  make  the  "world  safe  for 
democrapy"  and,  being  safe^,  the  sacrifices  of  the 
day  shall  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world  and 
raise  humanity  closer  to  His  ideals,  we  can  see 
Our  Boy  go.  We  may  not  be  able  to  say  "It  is 
Well ' ',  but  we  can  say  It  is  Needful  and  for  the 
present  It  is  Right. 


Public  sentiment  is  made  by  what 
THE  PRESS  the    public    reads.     The    opinions 

AND  FARMEB8     held  by  most  people  are,  after  all, 

the  ©pinions  of  some  one  else 
unconsciously  imbibed  thru  reading,  and  association 
with  others.  The  public's  reading  matter  is  then  a 
matter,  of  grave  importance,  since  those  who  furnish 
it  have  the  opportunity  of  creating  public  -thought 
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and  indirectly  shaping  the  public  attitude  towards 
any  question  upon  which  editors  agree.  Luckily  in 
most  matteis — politics,  religion,  social  matters,  etc. 
— the  makers  of  public  opinion  differ  enough  in  their  , 
views  and  disseminate  such  a  variety  of  opinion  that 
we  are  compelled  to  think  for  ourselves  and  hence 
have  a  chance  to  formulate  our  own  opinions,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  one  school  of 
*hought  in  reading. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  there  is  a 
wonderful  similarity  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
most  city  papers.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  questions 
pertaining  to  the  "economics  of  agrioulture.  They 
are  ready  enough  to  criticise  the  farmer  and  urge 
him  to  greater  production,  and  are  free  with  their 
sentimental  stuff  about  him  and  his  business,  but 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  the  battles  which  are  ever 
waging  between  justice  and  right  for  agriculture  as 
against  special  privileges  for  big  business  they  line 
up  against  agriculture.  There  are  but  two  reasons 
which  mav  account  for  this;  one  is  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  other  is  a  willful  intent  to  favor 
other  business  at  the  farmer's  expense.  A  case  in 
point  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  that  of  the  present 
discussion  of  proposed  laws  to  foster  and  regulate 
trade  and  prices  in  different  lin«s.  On  the  question 
of  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  a  leading  commercial 
journal  has   the   following: 

"Incidentally  it  may  be  asked.  Why  should 
the  American  Government  fix  the  price  of  wheat 
to  the  farmer  at  $2  per  bushel,  when  the  cost  at 
the  farm  is  $1  or  less!  This  is  coddling  a  class, 
who  already  have  more  than  their  share  of 
political  favors,  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  If 
the  Government  is  to  assure  the  farmer  100  per- 
cent profit  in  such  times  as  these,  where  do  others 
come    in  ?  " 

On  the  same  page  is  the  following,  quoted  from 
an  iron  trade  journal;  the  article  being  on  the  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  the  iron  trade  by  giving  it  liberty 
and  allowing  good  prices: 

"Industry  should  be  a  nation's  chief  bul- 
wark in  war  and  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  power 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  alL  Its 
minimum  and  just  desert,  however,  is  the  sus- 
tained power  to  maintain  itself  properly,  to  con- 
tinue normal  growth  and  to  be  able  to  make  an 
adequate  return  on  the  capital  invested.  Any- 
thing less  would  be  subversive  of  sound  economic 
principles.  The  nation  in  the  end  would  be  the 
most  damaged.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Presi- 
•dent  has  enunciated  his  adherence  to  a  policy 
of  fair  remuneration  for  productive  effort  and 
management." 

Not  only  on  the  question  of  trade  regulation  and 
price  control  do  these  papers  push  the  claims  of 
"big  business",  but  also  in  the  methods  of  raising 
the  needed  sums  for  war  expenses.  When  it  is 
prorposed  to  tax  large  incomes  and  excess  profits  a 
mighty  and  harmonious  howl  of  protest  goes  up  from 
such  papers,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  such  action 
;s  striking  at  the  foundations  of  industry  and  tends 
to   discourage   capital  and  individual   effort. 

These  same  papers,  with  one  or  two  notable  ex- 
ceptions,  line   up   in   opposition*  to   laws  looking   to 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.     As  long  as  the 
question  is  merely  one  of  abstract  morals,  they  are 
willing   to   pose   as   temperance   advocates,   but  wlun 
the    concrete    proposition    of    national    prohibition, 
either    as    a    war-time    measure    or    as   a   permanent 
amendment,    comes    up    they    line    up    in    opposition, 
using  the  two  threadbare  and  exploded  arguments  of 
personal     liberty    and    the     reduction     of     revenue. 
Neither  of  these  is  the  real  reason  for  the  opposition. 
The     point     we     wish     all     farmers     to     realize 
is  that  the  farm  press  of  the  better  kind  is  the  only 
maker  of  public  opinion  upon  which  they  can  depend 
to   fairly    represent    them,   their  business   and    their 
ideals.    True,  there  are  weak-kneed  farm  papers,  but 
on  the   whole  they  may  ijsually  be  found  champion- 
ing th?   cause   of  justice  and   right,  and   fair  treat- 
ment for  all.     We  believe  most  farmers  realize  this 
and  hence  are  loyal  to  the  farm  papers  which  they 
believe  best  serve  and  represent  them.    The  American 
fanmer    is    noted    as    being    the    greatest    reader    of 
farm  literature  in  the  world.     There  are  some,  how- 
ever— and  they  are  usually  found  among  the  least  suc- 
cessful— who  take  no  farm  papers,  claiming  that  tbcr 
know    all    that    is    necessary    to    know    on    the    eub- 
pect.    This  class  does  not  realize  that  teaching  how  to 
raise    crops    is   but    one    phase    of    a    farnx      paper's 
usefulness.     They    fail    to    understand   that    the   ad- 
vancement   of   agriculture    in  the   social,   commercial 
and  political  fields  depends  largely  upon   the  faitli- 
ful  and  intelligent   work  of  farm  papers,  and  that 
they  are  a  mighty  force  in  creating  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  right  and  justice. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Governmental  Shake-up. — People  ob- 
serving state  politics  have  gotten  so  ac- 
customed to  outbursts  of  partisanship 
that  the  demand  of  Governor  Brum- 
baugh for  the  resignatitn  of  Highway 
Commissioner  Frank  B.  Black  fur- 
nished only  a  short-lived  sensation. 
These  people  have  been  looking  for  tho 
governor  to  "clean  house"  on  a  basis 
of  politics  ever  since  August,  1915. 
Eight  months  ago  Mr.  Black  refused 
to  give  places  in  his  department  on  a 
political  basis  and  irritated  men  high 
in  administration  affairs.  When  he 
was  confirmed  and  others  went  down 
in  the  senate,  Capitol  Hill  suspected 
that  he  would  not  last  long.  The  con- 
troversy with  the  governor  over  the 
method'  of  apportioning  the  money  for 
road  construction  was  adroitly  used  by 
the  men  who  felt  that  Mr.  Black  did 
not  realize  that  he  had  to  play  politics. 
Mr.  Black  charges  In  his  resignation 
that  he  was  ordered  to  play  polities  and 
it  is  expected  that  some  of  his  officials 
will  resign  and  that  others  in  the 
Capitol,  some  In  high  places,  may  go. 
The  men  who  are,  really  the  state  gov- 
ernment mean  to  use  what  there  la 
here  to  make  themselves  secure  or  to 
advance  themselves.  Their  power  la 
shown  by  the  displacement  of  a  Brum- 
baugh intimate. 

The  Final  Straw.— When  Mr.  Black 
was  made  highway  commissioner  he  de- 
veloped independent  tendencies  and 
refused  a  number  of  favors  to  political 
friends  of  the  governor.  Recently  he 
informed  a  delegation  from  Cambria 
County  that  he  would  not  give  more 
than  Its  share  of  state  money  for  roads 
to  any  county,  no  matter  whether  tho 
county  offered  to  match  a  million  of 
state  money.  Mr.  Black  proposed  to 
divide  the  money  on  what  he  calls  an 
equitable  basis  and  says  that  to  do  oth- 
erwise would  be  a  crinae.  Twenty-six 
counties  have  applied  for  state  assist- 
ance in  building  roads  on  the  share 
and  share  alike  basis  and  Capitol  Hill 
has  been  rife  with  rumors  that  some  of 
them  wer«  sending  men  here  because 
they  did  not  like  what  Mr.  Black  offer- 
ed. It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what 
the    next    highway    commissioner   does. 

Patton  Mentioned. — Secretarv  of  Ag- 
riculture Charles  E.  Patton,  who  want-" 
cd  to  be  highway  commissioner  when 
the  governor  made  the  selection  a  per- 
sonal one  and  picked  Mr.  Black,  is  be- 
ing boomed  for  commissioner.  Several 
other  men  are  talked  of  for  the  place, 
among  them  Insurance  Commissioner 
O'Neal.  It  is  likely  that  an  appoint- 
ment will  be.  made  promptly  as  there 
are  a  number  of  contracts  to  be  let 
and  the  money  must  be  apportioned 
for  work. 

Rural  Schools.  —  State  educational 
authorities  are  giving  close  attention 
to  the  conditions  In  the  rural  school 
districts,  many  of  which  report  teach- 
ers scarce.  There  have  also  been  some 
requests  for  help  from  districts  which 
have  assessed  their  taxes  and  which 
have  borrowed  up  to  their  limits  and 
now  face  Increased  bills  because  of  the 
approval  of  the  teachers'  minimum  sal- 
ary bill.  These  districts  will  not  be 
paid  for  the  outlay  for  larger  salaries 
until  next  year.  Tho  proposed  course 
of  physical  training  will  likely  be  in- 
stalled this  winter  but  will  not  require 
additional  money  as  it  will  be  mainly 
"setting  up"  exercises. 

The  Primaries. — The  filing  of  nom- 
inating petitions  at  the  Capitol  for  ju- 
dicial nominations  is  a  rather  striking 
commentary  upon  the  way  the  present 
law  acts.  There  are  only  five  districts 
where  candidates  for  the  bench  are 
not  opposed  and  four  of  them  are  sit- 
ting judges.  In  other  districts  well 
known  judges  are  facing  nasty  fights 
while  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
there  are  regular  scrambles  on  for  the 
bench. 

Money  Rolling  In. — ^Money  continues 
to  roll  into  the  State  Highway  depart- 
ment at  the  rate  of  $3,000  to  $4^000  a 
day  for  automobile  licenses.  The  pay- 
ments on  this  score  have  been  very 
heavy  and  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion because  they  show  what  big  sums 
the  state  will  have  for  maintenance  of 
the  main  highways  and  the  extent  of 
motor  vehicle  ownership  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Draft  Quotas. — The  final  quotas 
for  Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the 
new  army  have  been  given  out  here  and 
the  latest  instrnetions  show  that  e^^emp- 
tions  are  left  to  what  is  known  as  dis- 
trict boards.  There  will  be  nine  of 
these  boards  and  they  will  have  the 
final  determination  whether  men  shall 
be  left  on  the  farm,  railroad  or  indus- 
trial  and    business    establishments. 
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Safest  Markets. — The  Department 
vt  Agriculture  Is  suggesting  that  every 
community  of  20,000  or  over  establish 
a  municipal  market  and  that  it  provide 
a  building  and  give  it  rent  free  to 
farmers  for  the  first  six  months.  With 
Improved  foads  and  the  increase  of 
automobiles  it  is  contended  that  the 
farmers  should  take  more  produce  to 
curb  markets.  An  extended  statement 
on  the  subject  will  be  issued. 

Jump  in  Oleo  Licenses. — The  revenue 
of  the  state  dairy  and  food  division 
this  year  will  be  the  greatest  on  record. 
The  oleo  licenses  have  passed  the  3,600 
mark  and  may  go  to  4,000.  The  oleo 
licenses  are  a  big  factor  in  the  rev- 
enues. 

Discuss  Carloads. — The  new  bureau 
of  markets  is  urging  granges  to  name 
marketing  secretaries  and  Is  outlining 
an  extensive  system  of  price  lists  and 
information  blanks.  There  is  also  talk 
of  a  daily  service,  but  the  funds  at 
hand  will  scarcely  permit  that  to  be 
done.  It  is  stated  at  the  Capitol  that 
many  requests  for  purchase  of  carload 
lots  of  peaches  and  offers  of  that  fruit 
in  such  lots  have  been  made.  It  is 
believed  that  advantageous  arrange-' 
ments  can  be  made  for  sale  and  pur-i 
chase  of  vegetables  and  that  the  seed 
question  can  be  solved.  —  Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  August  13. 

—  ■ 

NEW  JERSEY  NOTES 

(Potato  Prospects.  —  Secretary  Agee 
announces  In  monthly  crop  report  that 
the  condition  of  the  New  Jersey  potato 
crop  has  gone  down  18  percent  and 
there  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  great  re- 
duction In  prices  next  winter  and 
spring  that  was  anticipated  In  view  of 
the  earlier  reports.  The  present  indica- 
tion Is  that  the  product  will  be  onl^ 
four-fifths  of  a  full  yield.  The  recent 
hot  weather  and  the  development  of 
disease  that  usually  follows  showers 
are  given  as  causes.  He  urges  all  the 
people  to  buy  liberally  of  potatoes  this 
fall. 

Other  Crops. — Conditions  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  as  compared  with  the  same 
time  a  year  ago  are  given  as  follows: 
Oats,  96  percent;  corn,  97;  buckwheat, 
acreage  sown,  115  percent,  condition, 
96;  hay,  acreage  of  all  cultivated  var- 
ieties, 90  percent;  pasture,  80;  white 
potatoes,  80;  sweet  potatoes,  84;  to- 
matoes, late,  acreage,  110;  tomatoes 
(all),  81;  cabbage,  91;  onions,  89;  a/p- 
pies,  70;  pears,  60;  blackberries,  93; 
raspberries,  90;  poultry,  number  of  pul- 
lets this  year  compared  with  usual,  90 
percent;  poultry,  number  of  adult  hens, 
80;  eggs,  production  for  July,  35  per- 
cent. Correspondents  of  the  depart- 
ment say  there  Is  still  need  of  labor 
for  the  harvest. 

Normal  School. — The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  decided  not  to  vote  on 
the  selection  of  eite  for  the  new  South 
Jersey  Normal  School  until  It  Is  de- 
termined what  kind  of  a  school  it  Is 
to  be.  The  question  involves  whether 
the  school  shall  be  planned  to  train 
city  or  country  teachers  and  whether 
the  agricultural  training  side  of  the 
new  institution  shall  be  stressed.  New 
Jersey  must  have  some  place  to  train 
teachers  In  agriculture  before  they  can 
begin  to  benefit  from  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act. 

Peach-Packing  ^hools.  —  A  novel 
idea  has  been  tried  out  recently  by  tho 
Bureau  of  Markets  in  establishing,  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  peach-packing  schools  In 
localities  where  peaches  are  a  money 
crop.  Eight  of  these  schools  have  al- 
ready been  conducted  and  hundreds  of 
growers,  women,  girls,  and  boys  have 
received  a  two-day  course  in  the  proper 
packing  of  peaches.  The  purposes  of 
the  schools  are  to  alleviate  the  short- 
age of  skilled  workers;  to  establish  uni- 
form grades  of  peaches  in  the  markets 
supplied  by  this  state,  so  that  con- 
sumers will  know  just  what  they  are 
buying  and  will  have  a  preference  for 
the  New  Jersey  product  and  to  prevent 
waste  and  enable  the  fruit  to  reach 
market  in  first-class  condition.  This 
etep  will  be  carried  further. 

Promptness  In  Official  Reports.— The 
heads  of  state  departments  who  fail  <o 
submit  their  annual  reports  by  Novem- 
ber 30  will  forfeit  half  of  their  salaries 
for  the  period  during  which  they  are 
tardy  In  this  respect.  The  State  Print- 
ing Board  dug  up  a  law  providing  for 
this   course. 

Tomato  Crop. — Reports  come  from 
South  Jersey  that  the  tomato  canneries 
are  making  an  early  start  this  year. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  section  planted  at  least  20,- 
000  acres  in  tomatoes  and  the  yield  is 
expected  to  be  140,000  tons.    It  is  stat- 


ed that  packers  have  contracted  with 
farmers  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.50 
to  $15  a  ton.  Man^  farmers  declined 
to  contract,  preferring  to  sell  in  the 
open  markets. — L. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 

League  to  Buy  Peed. — The  plan  for 
co-operative  purchasing  of  dairy  feeds 
has  been  worked  out  temporarily  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Dairymen's  League.  Each  branch 
league  makes  Its  own  arrangement  In 
selecting  a  local  salesman  or  dealer — in 
many  cases  this  being  the  manager  of 
the  local  milk  shipping  station.  Price 
quotations  are  expected  soon  and  mem- 
bers are  arranging  the  machinery  for 
the  handling  of  their  own  feeds. 

Help  from  Lackawanna.— -Cortland 
County  farmers  are  grateful  to  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  for  laborers,  90 
percent  of  whom  give  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. The  requests  for  labor  were  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  however.  Local 
manufacturers  failed  to  give  aid  as 
expected  and  three  different  agencies 
In  New  York  City  have  been  appealed 
to  for  workmen.  County  Agent  Mer- 
chant will  visit  the  city  at  once  to 
select  these  helpers. 

Conservation  and  Express  Companies. 
— During  June  the  State  Foods  and 
Markets  Department  received  from  the 
farmers  via  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany 541i  cases  of  eggs  on  consign- 
ment for  sale.  Of  these  179  cases  ar- 
rived in  a  damaged  condition,  165  doz- 
en eggs  were  broken,  311%  dozen  were 
stained,  and  49%  dozen  were  stolen  or 
missing.  During  the  same  month  the 
department  received  via  the  American 
Express  Company  714  cases  of  which 
201  cases  were  damaged,  with  169i 
dozen  eggs  broken,  161  dozen  stained 
and  17  dozen  stolen  or  missing.-  One- 
third  of  the  whole  number  handled  was 
damaged.  The  Express  Companies  now 
announce  that  they  will  not  consider 
claims  for  damages  unless  more  than  1^ 
dozen  are  broken  In  a  30-dozen  case. 
The  Department  has  filed  a  protest 
against  this  regulation  as  It  gives  the 
producer  no  redress  on  a  smaller 
amount,  discouraging  production  and 
lessening  the  supply  of  eggs.  While  the 
public  Is  busy  urging  the  farmer  to  in- 
creased production  why  not  regulate 
the  business  of  the  autocratic  Express 
Companies,  and  stop  their  careless  des- 
truction of  valuable  foodf 

Hay  and  Grain  Situation. — ^New  York 
City  dealers  report  sales  of  hay  as  low 
as  $6  per  ton.  There  is  no  demand  and 
almost  any  price  Is  accepted  to  unload 
the  cars  for  other  uses.  The  asking 
prices  are  $10  to  $13  for  good  timothy 
hay.  But  farmers  are  urged  to  sell  In 
local  markets  at  present.  About  20 
percent  of  the  old  crop  Is  left  over, 
and  the  new  crop  is  large.  The  ad- 
vances In  feed  have  been  sensational. 
Corn  meal  is  $4.30  a  bag  by  the  car- 
load. The  situation  is  cruel  for  stock 
feeders,  with  other  feeds  jumping  $1 
to  $5  per  ton.  Only  careful  study  of 
prices  and  values  will  save  the  feeders. 
Hominy  is  better  than  corn  meal  In 
every  way,  and  sells  for  $25  a  ton 
cheaper,  because  not  so  well  known. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  $50  to  $55  a  ton. 
Wheat  feeds  have  advanced  sharply, 
because  the  big  mills  can  get  no  wheat. 
Gluten  feed  is  $55;  linseed,  $33;  hom- 
iny, $58.50;  middlings,  $50.  It  Is  hoped 
(that  pasturage  will  hold  out  until  food 
Hegislation  is  out  of  the  way  and  milling 
is  back  to  its  normal  output.  Whole 
corn  is  already  unobtainable  in  coun- 
try towns. 

New  Public  Markets. — ^In  line  with 
the  policies  of  the  mayors  of  the  state, 
Cortland,  Elmira  and  Binghamton«each 
opened  their  new  public  markets  this 
week.  In  each  case  the  opening  busi- 
ness was  very  successful,  there  being 
a  jam  of  customers.  New  buildings 
with  counters  and  scales  for  the  free 
use  of  the  farmers  have  been  furnished 
by  the  municipalities  with  the  hope  of 
enabling  the  residents  to  buy  direct 
from  farmers  at  a  price  below  what  is 
charged  by  the  retail  dealers. 

Potatoes  From  Field  to  Cellar.— Tho 
State  Food  Supply  Commission  is  ar- 
ranging for  meetings  to  be  held  in  each 
potato  growing  section  where  plans  for 
equalized  prices  for  potatoes  will  bo 
made  public.  Wherever  possible  con- 
sumers are  to  be  urged  to  buy  their 
year's  supply  direct  from  the  field.  Co- 
operative storage  is  to  be  encouraged 
BO  the  producer  may  hold  his  own  po- 
tatoes, and  not  turn  them  over  to  the 
speculators.  The  commission  wantA  to 
equalize  the  price  to  prevail  thrnout 
the  year  with  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  to  the  farmer. 

Refuse   to   Endorse  Food  Bill. — ^The 
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Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  prO' 
tests  against  the  new  food  bill  as  out- 
lined by  the  special  session  of  the 
Legislature.  This  is  merely  one  exprea- 
elon  of  opinion  but '  is '  typical  of  the 
general  feeling  that  prevails  thruout 
the  state.  The  bill  was  drawn  by 
Majority-leader  Brown,  who  Ignored 
several  plainly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Governor  In  Its  provisions.  The  war 
conamittee  threw  a  bombshell  into  state 
polities  when  it  named  Its  commission- 
ers as  follows,  to  serve  without  salary: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  James  Wadsworth, 
of  Livingstone  Co.,  a  Republican,  and 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  a 
Democrat.  The  measure  would  empow- 
er municipalities  in  time  of  food  short- 
age to  buy  food  on  municipal  credit  and 
sell  to  residents  and  the  commission  is 
to  regulate  unfair  practices,  menus  in 
public  eating  houses  when  necessary, 
etc.  There  is  to  be  no  commandeering 
of  food  by  the  state.  An  appropriation 
of  $16,000,000  is  called  for  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  The  bill  as  it  stands 
is  deemed  too  indefinite,  creating  too 
many  new  offices  and  salaries,  when  all 
that  was  needed  was  a  fractional  part 
of  proposed  appropriation  expended  in 
market  and  storage  facilities,  and  an 
honest  regulation  of  transportation  and 
distribution  agencieS;  to  give  a  free 
channel  from  producer  to  consumer,  In 
times  of  war  or  of  peace. — ^F. 

EASTEBK    FAIBS    NEXT    WEEK 

FENNSTLVANIA  FAZBS— 1917 
County  Town  Date 

Bedford  Osterborj:  Aag.21-23 

Berks  Kutz^town  Aug.21-24 

Butler  Butler  Auk.21-24 

Wftirem  Warren  Aag.21-24 

HEW  YOBS    FAntS— 1917 

Cortland  Cortland  Axig.20-2S 

Orange  Middletown  Aug.21-23 

Chenango  Afton  Ang.21-24 

Oswego  Sandy    Cre«k  Aug. 2 1-24 

St.    Lawrence  Gouveneur  Aag.21-24 

Warren  Warrensburg  Aag.21-24 

Wyoming  Warsaw  Aag.21-24 

ytASYIMHn   FAIBS— 1917 
Doreheiter  Cambridge  Aag.21-24 

FABM  M£ETIlfa..  OALBJfDAB 

Cecil  Oonnty  Farmers'  Day,  Port  Depoait, 
Hd.,   August   18. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  New  York 
City,    August    21-23. 

Northern  Mat  Growers'  Assoeiation,  Stam- 
ford,   Conn.,    September   5-6. 

Farmers'  Field  Day,  N.  J.  Experiment 
Station,   New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,   September  6. 

Solebury  Farmers'  Exhibit,  Solebury,  Pa., 
September  7-8. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  10-15. 

Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber   24-28. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  la., 
October  1-7. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October    12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  O.,  Octo- 
ber  18-27. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.,    October  31-November  4. 
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SeedWtKThis 
Convenient  DriU 

Top  of  the  Hopper  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grain  Drill  is  only43 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  fill  and 
allows  the  operator  to  see  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  machine.  ^ 

Despite  our  low-down  construction, 
both  the  Hopper  and  Ground  Wheels 
are  standard  size.  The  advanUge  is 
the  result  of  underslung  frame,  an 
arrangement  which  also  keeps  the 
Hopper  in  perfect  balance. 
Positive  force  grain,  grass  seed  and 
fertilizer  feeds  are  accurate  to  the 
last  degree.  Lifting  lever,  levera 
regulating  quantities  of  grain  ana 
fertilizer  and  acre  measure  are  within 
easy  reach  in  the  rear.  Drills  built 
in  sizes  6  to  12  openers,  both  fertilizer 
and  plain.  Pin  Hoe.  Spring  Hoe  or 
Single  Disc  Openers  with  sprinar 
pressure  attachment  to  hold  at  uni- 
form depth. 

Writetodayforyourdealer'snameMd 
for  free  descriptive  booklet.  "Seed- 
ing with  the  Pennsylvania  Drill. 

A.  B.  Farqakar  Co.,  Limited 
Box  346.  Yorlc.  Penna. 

Other  FoTQuhar  ProJact» 

EnsSnes  and  Boiler*.  Saw  Mills* 
Threshers,  Tractors,  Potato  Disgera. 
Cultivaton.  Hydraulic  Prasaaa. 


Aagast   18,  1917. 

fliderable  risk  of  mach  of  the  soluble 
constituents  escaping^  in  drainage.  A 
heavy  rain  can  do  a  good  deal  of  dam- 
age under  such  conditions  by  washing 
off  the  field  many  of  the  small  particles 
of  manure. 

The  tim«  that   manure   is  applied  to 
the  land  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its 


Tennaylvanta  Farmer 

Getting  Most  from  Manures 

Saving  High' Priced  Fertilizers 

stable  manure  is  one  of  the  big  as-  worth  $20.    This  is  a  big  wa^te  of  good 

sets  on  the  farm— in  fact,  the  mainstay  fertilizing  materials  that   would   be  of 

of  crop  production.  It  is  an  encour-  great  value  to  sandy  or  clay  soils.*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ~^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
aging  sign  that  the  majority  of  farm-  In  addition  to  the  kind  of  soils  there  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^jj  ^^^ 
ers  are  coming  to  realize  it.  The  old  are  several  other  general  principles  that  ^.^^^^  ^^^  usually  produce  a  larger 
dictum  that  was  prominent  itf  the  agri-  govern  the  use  of  farm  manures.  The  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  application  was 
cultural  press,  the  farmers'  institute  most  important  of  these  are  type  of  ^^^^  ^^^  previmis  to  planting.  Also, 
or  the  experimental  station  bulletin  a  farming,  rotation  of  crops,  topography  ^^^^^^^^g  ^j^^^  jj^ve  received  a  top- 
decade  or  so  ago,  warning  the  farmer  of  land,  time,  method  and  rate  of  ap-  ^^gg^j^g  ^^  manure  during  the  fafl  give 
against  piling  his  manure  under  the  plication,  the  amount  of  manure  avail-  ^  ^^^  increase,  but  if  delayed  until 
eaves  of  the  baru  and  allowing  the  fer-  able  for  use  and  the  total  number  of  ^^^.^^  ^^  beneficial  results  are  likely 
tility   to   leach   down  a    slope   into  the  acres  to    be    manured.     Regarding    the    ^^  ^^  observed. 

nearest  creek,  is  seldonf  mentioned,  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  ^toP^  Finally,  the  value  of  manure  is  in- 
With  the  passing  of  grain-growing  as  itably  applied  to  the  land,  much  de-  ^^g^gg^  ^^^y  largely  by  the  method  of 
a  specialty  and  the  advent  of  live  peuds  upoit  the  kind  of  farming  fol-  ^ppUp^tion.  If  left  lying  over  the  field 
stock  as  the  principal  feature  of  agri-  lowed.  Truck  growers  and  market  gar-  ^^^^^^^^  distributed  and  in  Jarge  lumps 
cultural  activities,  the  farmer  has  come  denera,  owing  to  the  ability  of  their  .^  n,ay*|,e  several  years  before  these 
to  grapple  with  the  situation  from  a  crops  to  use  a  largo  amount  of  avaU-  j^^^^  become  decomposed  and  avail- 
scientific  standpoint.  Whereas,  he  form-  able  plant  food  and  the  comparatively  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  -p^^  ^^^^^^  g^j^^ 
erlv  depleted  the  soU  by  marketing  its  high  price  received  for  them,  use  ex-  ^^^  ^^^^  distributing,  the  manure 
fertility,  he  now  aims  to  put  back  as  ceptionally     heavy     applications     each    gp^^^^^^   jg  ^j^^gt   indispensible.     Not 

much  or  more  than  he  takes  in  the  form    year  ou  the  same  ground.     When   well        ,     .,.,...,. ,_  „i,  _„. 

of   crops.  decomposed,  this  also  improves  the  wat- 

Anvone  who  has  received  a  jolt  from  er-absorbing    and    retaining    power    of 

the  dealer  i*  commercial  fertilizers  has  the   soil   as    well    as  its   bacterial   and 

a  pretty   good  object   lesson    regarding  physical  conditions, 

the  casii  value  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  Sometimes   on   a  dairy  farm  that    is 

phosphoric  acid.     When  bringing  home  heavUy  stocked,  and  with  a  short  ro- 
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Tht  Cow  KtwwtSut  SHE  can't  talA.  Atk  the  Dealer. 


SOBOSSO 

V     KILFLY/ 

0\      ESTABLISMEO      /c 

-  NL' 9 o o  y;^ 


'^cr.NE^^^ 


fv^mTyril  let  your  cows  suffer  from 
111  111  I  the  torture  of  flics  When 
""*'  *  their  energy  is  used  to 
switch  the  flies  from  their  backs  they 
cannot  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
milk.  It  makes  them  irritated  and  run 
dowu.    Use 

SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY 

—  a  sure  and  effective  preventive 
against  fly  torture.  A  boon  to  the 
coirs  and  a  i>anc  to  troubleaime  milking.  Spray  with 
SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY  twice  a  dar  to  keep  the  flies 
away.  Will  not  bliater  the  skin  nor  rum  the  hair. 
Has  been  the  farmer's  friend  for  more  than  1 7  years. 
Used  all  over  U.  S.  and  in  many  foteiin  countries. 
Tried  and  proven.  Sold  in  gallon 
cans — ruouch  for  200  cows  or  for 
one  cow  1 00  davs,  Vouf  dealer  will 
sell  you  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY.  5end 
for  descriptive  circular. 


Vitrified 

Tile 
Silo 


Get  the  "SHIP- LAP*» -Joint 

The  c|<iality  oonntruetion  in  vltritied  tile.  End  of 
each  hloekoverlaps  onto  the  next.  Make  a  stronser 
Bllo  wall  with  less  mortnr  line  exposed.  Smoother 
wall  inside— better  lf>okin(r  outside.  Relnforeed 
with  twisted  r,teol  -  cmtiniioaadoorway—biir  lad- 
<l«r maKR.  Hip  rmif  «! ves  extra  footnire in  heiRht. 
_  ^_  _  Write  for  Calalo(  and  Price* 
X  n.  PRESTON  CO  .  Dept.345,  Uasim,  Blicli. 


only  that,  but  the  supply  of  manure  at 
liand  will  cover  more  land  and  tho 
application  may  be  made  more  frequent- 
ly,— J.  Hugh  MeKenney. 

LEQXTMES  TOR  DAIBY  OOWB 


The  dairyman  who  raises  an  abund- 
ance of  legume  roughage  establishes  a 
basis  for  an  economical  home-grown  ra 
tion  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  purchase  protein-rich  feeds. 
Good,  properly  cured  hay  from  any  of 
the  common  legumes  has  a  high  jier 
centage  of  digestible  protein.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  comparative 
values  of  several  common  roughages  aud 
concentrates. 


CraiM 


a 

2. 


2    « 
III 


COOPERATIVE  MILK  DELIVERY  WITH  MOTOR  TRUCK, 

a  load  of  cotton  seed  meal,  linseed  meal    tatiou  of  crops  followed,  it  becomes  nee- 
(.r   other    rich    nitrogenous   feeds,   it    L*    essary  to  manure  the  land  rather  heav 


Alfalfa  hay  . . 
Oowpea  hay  . . 
Red-clover  hay 
Peanut       vines, 
nuts  removed  .    1 
Soy-bean  hay    .   IJ 
Sweet-clover  hay  '^ 


3     \ 

Tom  Lba.     

2i   530   1,950 

1*   393   1,011 

H    190      9S2 


well  to   consider  not    alone   their   feed-    icr  than   would   otherwise    be   desirable    Oat-and-pea  hay    li   207 
in"     value     but    also    their    fertilizing    in  order  to  utilize  all  the  manure.     Ou    Timothy    hay    .    1       60 


132  740 
292  980 
436  1,538 
917 
850 


Um.    Lba. 
45  2,581 

30  1,471 

45  1,27,! 

60  1,007 
30  1,3;{9 
28  2,337 
38  1,209 
24     970 


176  2,400  112  2,828 
250      "i-Sl     60  1,217 


138  1,380 
1*  360  1,209 


70  l,67ti 
42  l,6G:t 


the 
one. 


value,    but    also    their    fertilizing  in  order  to  utilize  all  the  manure.     Ou  Timothy    hay 

value.      After    consumption,    there    will  a    general    farm,    not    so    well    stocked,  Com   silage    .  .  . 

remain  an  average  of  7,j  percent  of  the  this  could  not  be  considered  good  prac-  One  ton   bran    . 

foregoing    constituents    to    be    utilized  tice.     Applying  too  much  to  the  acre  is  One      ton      corn 

for   feeding'    next    season's    crops.     My  a    mistake    and    is    bound    to    result    iu      meal     

experience  "leads  me  to  believe  that  the  loss.  I  have  seen  a  field  lying  next  to  Velvet  beans  . . 

.safest   way   for  the  average   farmer  to  the  highway  receive   approximately   20  This  table  shows  that  an  acre  of  goo,l 

J)uv    fertilizers   is  by   way. of   the   feed  tons   per   acre   while   a    meadow   at   the  alfalfa  furnishes  twice  as  much  protein 

bill.     That    means    two   profits   for    the  back  of  the  farm  was  left  without  any  as  a  ton  of  bran,  four  times  as  much  as 

one   investment,  which   ought   to  make  form  of  fertilizer  for  ten  years.     This  ^  ton  of  corn   meal,  and  nine  times  as 

transaction    a    highly    satisfactory  policy    of    robbing    Peter    to   pay   Paul  much  as  an  acre  of  timothy.     When  the 

1^..  gets  a  farmer  nowhere,  and  if  he  keeps  ration  consists  of  an  abundance  of  si'- 

How  to  get  the  greatest  returns  from  any    tab    on    his    operations    ordinary  age  and  good  legume  hay,  cows  of  mo.i- 

the  fertilizer  produced   on  the  farm  is  business  acumen  ought,  in  time,  to  lead  grate  production   often   require  but  lit- 

a   live  problem.     Quite   often   the   fact  him  to  abandon  such  a  senseless  show  of  tie  grain.    €ows  which  give  more  than 

is    overlooked    that    there   are    different  vanity.  25  or  30  lbs.   of  milk  daily   require  the 

types   of   soil  requiring   diflferent    treat-        Experiments     at      the     Pennsylvania  addition  of  concentrates  if  high  produ.- 

ment      For  instance,  we  all  know  that  station    clearly   demonstrate   that    much  tion  is  to  be   maintained.— U.  S.  Dept. 

it  would  hardlv  pav  to  put  much  farm-  of    the    value    of    such    applications    i3  ^f  Agriculture, 

vard  manure  o'n  mi.ek  land.     It  i.  rich  lo.^.     In   a    four-year    rotation    of   corn 

in    nitrogen,    phosphoric    aeid    and    or-  oats,  wheat  aud  grass,  manure  was  ap- 

ganic    matter,   but    is    likclv    to    be    de-  pHod  at   the  rate  of  six,  eight  and  ten  

ficient  in  pota.sh.  Yet  I  have  seen  farm-  tons  to  the  acre  for  the  com  and  wheat  One  of  the  few   cases   where   a  man 

ers  applyino-  all  the  wav  from  10  to  15  crops,    making    the    applications   12,   16  had  better  be   too  late  than    too  early 

tons  to  the  acre  on  .just"  su.-h  lands.     In  and  20  tons  to  the   acre  during  the  ro-  ;«  i^  the  time  of  filling  the  silo.  By  ail 

-..-,     „ii    *i./  K„....fif    .I....;,,.,!    w  tfltinn.      The   average   increase   per   ton  means    avoid    cutting    silage    corn    too 


WB£N  TO  CUT  SI2JU»E  COBN 


SAVE     YOUR     FENCE 

iT^s^ivr    20lh  Cenlury  Fence  Posts 

mrr  PROOF    rttst  f'Hoof    fiukprooi- 

EMtl,v  romlf  b>-  jour.m'lf  from  wooden  mold* 
NotliliiK  to  liiiv  but  the  cempnt  My  roniplete 
dlroctlofw  nnoliidine  blue  lirliiti  rover  every  thing 
from  makins  the  mold  to  "><'«••''"«  »»»«-•  '»'«»• 
Price  »I  00.        Write  for   free    .iK>klet 

nIaR,v    r.      I.RE.         Enelneer  iinrt  Purveyor. 
lAo   UoW    U«»W'"«-      Jauicxtowu,    New  'Vork. 


eases. 


all    the    benefit    derived    is    tatinn 


the 


potash  containeil  in   the  man-    of  manure  for  25  years  has  been  $2.16    parly.    Silage  from  immature  corn  turn- 


such 

from  the  potasii   coiuaincn   in   me  iiiau-  "-^    ■■•" —   —   . t»..,T.     ^^..u^.   *.„..•  -., —  ^•,-- 

ure.     The  result  of  an   experiment  con-  where  12  tons  were  applied,  $1.66  where  sour,  is  loss  palatable  than  when  prope; 

ducted  by  the  Indiana   Station  showed  16   tons   wore   applied   and   $1.44   where  ^y  made,  and   has  lower  feeding  value, 

that    one   application   of   200   pounds  of  20  tons  were  applied  during  each   four  gggt  results  are  obtained   by  commcnc- 

potash    on    muek    soil   gave   an   increase  .vears.  ing  to  fill  while  the  leaves  of  the  upper 

of    Sf)    bushels    of    corn     to    the    acre.        When  the  land  is  rolling  or  of  a  de-  part   of   the  ■stalks   are   yet    green,  but 

while    an    application     of    ten    tons    of  c.idedly    hilly    nature,    it    is    better    not  not  until  the  kernels  are  distinctly  dent 

barnyard   manure  to  the  aire  increased  to  apply  the  manure  until  a  short  time  ed,    in    den-t    varieties,    or    considerably 

the    yield    only    .">!    bushels    during    the  before   one  is  ready   to  plow  or  harrow  hardened  in  others, 

same  time.     The  potash  then  cost  about  it  into  the  soil.    When  spread  over  such        When  silage  corn  is  so  dry  that  the 

+5  and  the  10  tons  of  manure  wculd  be  lands  for  several  months  there  is  a  con-  cut   fodder  does  not   feel  moist  as  it  w 


squeezed  in  the  hand,  water  ^oald  be  use  of  siloa  this  l«U  in  order  to  save 

added  at   filliaf   time.     This   eau    best  all  they  oaa  of  the  short  feed  supply, 

be  accomplished  by  turning  a  running  will  do  well  to  give  close  attention  to 

hose  into   the  blower.     The   amount   of  the   matter   of   cutting   the   corn  at   the 

.vater   to   be   used    will   depend    on    the  proper  tinte.     An  error  then  may  mean 

rate  of  fiUiug.     Aim  to  make  the  cut  feed  wasted  instead  of  feed  conserved, 

fodder  moist  enough  to  pack  down  selid-  And  feed   conserved  will  help  win  the 

]y.    Fanners  who  are  making  their  first  war. 

iMiiiniiiiiiiiiMiMWiiiiiwiHtiiiMiwiiMMHiiiuHNNiiiuiMH«aiinimHiiHmiiiiimHinmmu<iiimiiuimttiiiiinMiiiHnmnHniimn^^ 

What  is  a  Cow  Worth? 


The  items  in  this  article  were  taken 
from  data  gathered  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Rid- 
dell,  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  from 
*wenty-»five  herds,  cohsisting  of  444 
oows.  This  datA  was  taken  during  the 
years  of  1914  and  1915.  The  herds  in- 
vestigated were  producing  market  milk. 
The  factors  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  market  milk  are  so  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  clean  milk,  that  the  data  is 
onsidered  authentic  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  milk. 

There  are  items  that  will  vary  on 
the  different  farms — in  fact,  do  vary. 
This  data  gives  the  costs  and  produc- 
tion of  the  average  cow  of  the  444  for 
•wo  years.  The  following  are  the  av- 
.  rage  fixed  charges  per  cow  per  year: 
Man  labor  per  cow  per  year  ....$28.43 
Horse  labor  and  handling  milk  . .  15.15 
<'ash      sundries,      (articles     used 

within  the  year)    

Veterinary  services 

•  'harges  on  buildings    

('harges  on  equipment   

Added  earning  power   6.00 

$62.44 
Less  manure  (11%  tons  at  $1.50 
per  ton)    ^7.50 

$44.94 
Interest,  Taxes  and  Depreciation 
Charges  on  Investment  in  Cow 

Interest   on  cost  at    6  %  per  year 

Taxes  on  cost  at   1  %  per  year 

Depreciation  en  cow  at  . .  .10%  per  year 
Total     17%  per  year 


1.86 
.93 

9.57 
.50 


of  feed.  How  much  is  she  worth?  Mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
by  $2,  the  price  per  cwt.,  gives  $138.54 
as  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  cow  for 
one  year.  From  this  sum  subtract  $80, 
the, cost  of  feed,  and  $44.94,  the  fixed 
charges.  This  will  leave  $13.60,  which 
represents  the  depreciation  of  the  cow 
IQ  percent;  taxes  one  percent;  interest 
on  the  investment  six  percent,  or  17 
percent  of  her  value.  Dividing  $i;;.60 
by  17,  we  get  one  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  cow,  or  .80.  Multiply  by  100,  we 
get  the  value  of  the  eow,  or  $80. 

This  data  can  be  used  in  every  case, 
no  matter  what  the  percent  of  butter- 
fat,  the  cost  of  feed,  or  any  other  item 
that  may  enter  inte  the  keeping  or 
handling   of  a  herd  «f   dairy   eatt?le. 

There  is  one  Vtem  that  is  given  no 
conaideration  in  this  article;  that  is, 
the  increased  value  of  the  progeny  of 
a  purebred  cow. 

This  year,  considering  thg  exceed- 
ingly high  cost  ef  feed  and  labor,  it 
would  be  well  for  every  dairyman  to 
ask  the  question  of  each  of  his  cows: 
' '  What  are  you  worth  \ ' '  and  find  out, 
and  abide  by  the  resalt. 

With  the  hope  that  this  article  will 
help  the  man  who  has  eowa  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  know  their  worth,  their 
l>refit  or  loss,  is  the  reason  it  was 
vnittesL — W.  P.  Raven. 


Too  High 


"^e  have  bad  an- 
other satisfactory 
year  filing  our  tfiree 
silos,  rangingin  height 
from  83  to  90  fact, 
with  your  !  9  inch  Cutler**, 
writes  S.  B.  Mason,  Lex- 
ing^oo,  Kentucky.  "This  is  the  third  jreax  we  have  used  the  Papec 
Cutter  and  have  found  kaatofactory  in  erery  mpect.'*  ThePapec  ran 
CO  1-5  to  t-3  leM  bosae  power  than  any  other  blower  cuttei. 

JiPapee  moon  ptty»  for  itaelf,  tor  iaa  reason:  Suppose  your  ulo 
holds  100  tons  «ik1  you  depend  upon  the  cutter  crew.  Suppose  the  crew 
reaches  you  2  wceu  too  early  or  2  weeks  too  late.  Toe  food  value 
of  die  corn  is  reduced  about  $1  a  ton.  You  have  lost  $75  to  $100. 
Again,  the  silage  settles,  leaving  the  top  quarter  o(  the  silo  empty.  Yoa 
lose  an  additiooal  $73  t*  $100  skce  you  could  tefiil  ^at  space  S  you 
owaedaPAPEC 

Sizes  for  3  H.  P.cnipie  and 
up — capacities  2  to  30  tons  per 
hour,     r  uUy  guaianteed. 
Write  today  for  new  catalog. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

79  Hub  Street.      Sbortoriflc,  N.  T. 
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NEW  YORK  MILK  ADVANCES 


The  Borden  Company  announced  an 
advance  in  retail  milk  prices  in  New 
York   City  on   -\ugust   1,  as  follows: 


To  Determine  the  Value  of  a  Cow 
To  pay    10   percent    depreciation    and    one   percent    taxes   and   »ix   percent    in- 
terest  on   investment.      Calculations  based  on  ?,h  percent  milk  at  $2  rwt. 

When   Feed   Consumed   Amounts   to 


Value  of 

$40 

$50 

$60 

$70 

$80 

$90 

$100 

Cow  ia 

lbs.  milk 

lbs.  milk 

lbs.  milk 

lbs.  milk 

lbs.  mUk 

lbs.  milk 

lbs.  milk 

^  60 

4757 

5257 

5757 

6257 

6757 

7257 

7757 

70 

4842 

5342 

5842 

6342 

6842 

7342 

7842 

SO 

4927 

5427 

5927 

6427 

6927 

7427 

7927 

90 

5012 

55d2 

6012 

6512 

7012 

7512 

8012 

100 

5097 

5597 

6097 

6.597 

7097 

7597 

S097 

1.50 

5522 

6022 

6522 

7023 

7522 

8022 

8522 

200 

5947 

6447 

6947 

7447 

7947 

8447 

S947 

300 

6797 

7297 

7797 

8297 

87M 

9297 

9797 

400 

7647 

8147 

8647 

9147 

9647 

10147 

10647 

This  table  is  based  on  $2  per  <'\vt. 
per  3i  percent  milk.  How  is  the  value 
of  the  cow  determined?  Suppose  you 
ha<l  a  cow  that  cost  $60,  and  she  are 
$70  worth  of  feed  in  one  year.  Yoi 
would,  to  determine  the  value  of  tiiC 
cow,  multiply  $60  by  17  percent,  whicn 
will  equal  $10.20  the  amount  of  de- 
j-ifociation,  taxes,  and  interest  on  the 
*ow.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  feed  for 
the  eow  for  one  year;  also  the  fixed 
'•harges-^10.20  plus  $70  plus  $62.44 
equals  $142.64,  the  total  cost  of  the 
vovv  for  one  year.  From  the  eost  of 
t'le  cow,  we  will  deduct  a  credit  for 
nunure  at  the  barn,  of  $17.50  (11% 
tens  at  $1.50  per  ton),  which  will  leave 
t^UoU.  Dividing  this  by  $2,  the  price 
"f  milk,  we  get  6,257,  the  number  of 
rounds  of  milk  the  eow  must  give  to 
he  worth  her  cost  of  $60. 

This  data  enables  the  dairymarv  to 
take  a  very  dose  inventory  of  the  cows 
he  may  have  to  feed  and  care  fot  this 
winter,   or  any   other  time. 

Example. — A  cow  giving  6,927  lb«. 
ef  3i   percent    milk,   eating   $80   worth 


Grade  B  milk,  12 J  cents  a  quart; 
Grade  A  milk,  13^  cents  a  quart. 

In  its  auuouneement  the  Borden  Com- 
pany told  of  the  institution  of  a  "three 
way  service"  which  went  into  eflfert 
August  1.  There  is  to  be  a  home  ser- 
vice of  delivery  by  wagons  as  at  pres- 
ent, a  store  bottle  service  whereby  con- 
sumers ean  purchase  milk  at  stores,  and 
a  bulk  serviee  which  will  allow  consum- 
ers to  obtain  milk  in  stores  by  furnish- 
ing their  own  containers. 

Grade  A  milk  purehasod  at  stores 
under  the  new  arrangement  is  to  cost 
12  cents  a  quart,  with  an  additional 
deposit  of  5  cents  for  the  bottle.  Grade 
B  milk  under  the  store  i)lan  will  cost 
11  cents  a  quart,  with  the  additional 
dejwsit  of  5  cents,  which  will  be  re- 
funded on  return  of  the  bottle.  Milk 
sold  in  bulk  is  to  cost  S\  cents  a  quart. 

An  unsatisfactory,  margin  of  profit 
in  the  j>ast  year,  higher  prices  paid  to 
farmers  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  are  given  by  the  company 
»!%  reasons  for  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of   milk. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  WHI  Win  the  War!" 


Therse  really   remarkable  Light    .\ll-PurpoM  Farm  Tractors    exartfy    meet 
eastern  farm  coaditions, 
and  cost,  even  in 
war  times,  only 


$685W 

F.  O.  B.  FadM^y 


8-16  R  P.     Amu 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Make  yotir  farm  efficient,  raise  bigger  an  >  better  crops  at  less  cost  — «Jwl  save 
high-priced  horse feed-every  korae  replaced  by  aHAPPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      Ask  us  for  particnlars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Dtstribut«ra 

}l€-326  North  ITth  Street,  Philadelphia,  P«. 


Compars  the\wor?]\ 
GLOBE  SILO.^  V 

wlUi  other  srtAve  alios.  An 
Improvement  over  ANY  oJ 
tlwm.  exclusive:  fea- 
tures foimd  In  no  other.  EX- 
TENSION ROOFadfls  ift. 
to  capacity.  Window  FYe<'. 
Double  HPiina  wttb  ttthtesi 
Heale<l  Joints.  No  waste  of 
BtreoKtb  lotwilm  pinobed 
doors.  Other  points  you 
■thould  know  mhtmt.  K»<f«d  b, 
BUU  Grangea  In  the  Eaat. 

Save  Money  NOW 

Aotm}  for  InforttiaUon  abawt  tk*  Qlob*  SUo  aod  our  pr«9- 
oaltlan  RKillT  AWAY.  Wa  cms  paaitinlT  MT«  you 
Bonay  NO  W .       Drop  m  paatal  to 

6L0IE  SILO  CO..  S-15  Wlllni  St.,  SMint,  N.  Y. 


Put«br*d  R*cUter«<l 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Enthusiastic  Holsteln  Clubs,  county .illptrUt 
and  state,  havo  been  orxaniaed  al lover  tbe eoiuitr.\ , 
and  thi-y  lire  milking  woDderlul  progrewi  In  t-t'lubli.'-li- 
Ing  testing a8.so(iatIon.>),A  Incoopcnillveellort  in  er;i- 
dlcatlng  disease  among  their  animals.  Tbey  insplTe 
In  tbeir  members  a  high  standard  of  dealine.  uiul 
In  many  ways  nrpompllsh  tbe  maThmnn  of  irood  for 
all  breeders  of  HoUtelns  In  their  localltien.  There'n 
big  money  In  tbe  blg"Ulack  and  WLitc"  HoletelnM. 

S^td  For  Free  lllutlrated  D—cripHct  Bookht 

Ttac  BoMcta-FrlcslJB  AaociaHea  al  lasrlca 
E.  L.  BoughtoB,  Seo'y  •«x218.Brsnielior«.  Vt. 


Crumb's 

Pfttent  Cham  Hanging 

StanchioBt 

make  the  ooim  eomlortabU. 

keep    them    clean,    and    in- 
.  crease   the     flow    of    mUk. 
Bend  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Box  P,  Foreetrtlle,  Conn. 


Green  Moantain  SHo$ 

for  ;917  are  better  than  erer.  Our 
Dew  guy-wire  uichorsce  ■yataan  in- 
sures your  lilo  sRainet  any  wind. 
Ail  Urran  Mountaiti  silos  are  made 
of  heavy  oreosote-dii'ped  staves. 
Hcova  are  extra  strong.  Do«r«  fit 
Uka  a  safe  or  t«rri(erat«r.  Silace 
is  always  swot. 
Write  for  booklet   tAxlay. 

TMI  IKAMEIT  PACIABE  MfS.  it. 
345iaTSTMn 
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ALFAIFA  &  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Before 


buy 


yoa  buy  an  en- 
silage cutter, find  out  aH 
about  the  Kalamazoo — the 
o«/y  cutter  on  the  market 
having  a  center  shear.  The 
Kalamazoo  has  an  nn~ 
breakable  malleable  knife 
ipAr«A— not  •  knife  cylinder.  Two  knives  are  constantly  cutting  toward  center — absolutely 
no  side-thrust.  No  wasted  power.  This  center-cutting  knife  u  heel  delivers  a  steady,  even 
flowofcnsUage  to  the  blower— clogging  is  absoluteiy  impossible.    Another  big  feature— 

The  Knife  Wheel  is  the  Blower  Fan 

You  can't  realize  what  a  power 
saving  this  means  until  you  see 
a  Kalamazoo  in  operation. -All 
wearing  parts  are  easily  adjust- 
able. Cutting  adjustment  IS  on 
shear  bar  only. Thismakesadjust- 
ment  of  knives  simple  and  easy 
compared  with  other  cutters. 

Get  a  Kalamazoo — save  pow- 
er— save  cutting  cost — feed  your 
herd  on  less  acreage.  "Do  your 
bit"  by  helpinK  produce  America's 
biggest  saleable  crop. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  ft  SILO  CO. 

Mkh. 


Dsp*.  in 


Kilamssoe,  I 


p^r 


-y-i.     n^iyjPB  *v.i  wm-w^ 


I    PBI       l.^^,L?V^T- 


8—108 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 


August   18,  1917. 


Mr.  Wheal  Grower- 


.~^ 


Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
—carefully  prepare  seed- 
bed—arrange for  fertilizer 
•— coio  good  amed  whmai 
9fthn  right  vari9ty—»wo 

"Hoffman's 
Seed  Wheat" 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas- 
'ter  \AAheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi- 
ness —  vitality  —  produc- 
rtiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
'  taken  to  be  sown. 

^Etght  varietiet — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rya, 
cockle,  garlic,  chmsa,  tmut. 
Shown  hero  \a  the  head  of 
"Leap's  Prolific"  variety— 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels  per 
acre. 

'  S»*J  matt  pleat*  you.  Sold 
on  Money  Back  Plan.  Co*ta 
only  30c  to  $1  per  acre  to 

(Change  to  "Hof&nan's  -Seed." 

'Hoffman'sWheatBook" 

Describes  varieties  —  tells 
"How  to  Get  a  Crop  orWheat" 
—offers  other  farm  seeds.  It  Is 
Iree — with  samples— if  you  tell 
where  you  sa^v  this  offer. 
Write  for  it  today, 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  he 

LandifviDe,  Lancaster  Ce.,  Pa. 


Ford  Owners 
Take  Notice! 

of  This  New  Invention  for  Your  Cm 

What   We  Claim 
and  Guarantee — 

More  Power 

More  Speed 

Less  Carbon 

A  Cooler  Ene'uie 

By  direct  and  positive  control  this  Foot  Air 
Acceleriitor  Sclciitlflcally  InHcrls  Hot  Air  In  oorrort 
nroDortlons  Into  the  Intake  manifold.  vaporU Ills 
the  Kiisollne  thereby  Increasing  the  efllclency  of  the 
carbureter   75  per  cent.  .    ,  „  „  .,  ,.    „. 

With  this  New  Method  It  Is  easily  poRslble  to  (tet 
as  much  mllaKC  out  of  Vi  worth  of_g)UiOllne  as  you 
now  BPt  out  of  $3  worth  Yea  It  does  nearly  double 
the  value  and  eniclency  of  any  Ford  Car  or  Truck. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT 

If  your  dealer  docs  not  sell  them  send  us  an  Exprest- 
or  P(Htalrnonpy  ordenor  $b  &  we'll  mall  It  to  you  at 
once  If  after  :«)  days  fair  trial  you  are  not  perfectly 
satlslled  with  It  return  It  to  your  dealer  or  to  ua  If 
bought  direct  and  we  will  refund  your  money 

Foot  Air  Accelerator  Sales  Co., 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
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OLD 


BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  prit-e  list. 
Refercnt-e 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,      Phila.,  Pa 
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RETAILERS*  35c   QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Boaster 

5POUNDSFOR  ^1    ofi 

Bean    or      Ground  ^  i.  *£t%M 

DELIVERED   FREE    WITHIN   30*   MILES 
10  lbs.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SatUfactiim  Warantted  or  Money  Ite/untUM 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233-31  WatMi|tM  St.,NwrY«fc 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


Hortieahtffe 

AN  AUCTION  FARCE 


SEED  WHEAT  nn'^E 

Valualile  information  about  New  and  TaBtcd  varieties- 
Kharkov— Harvest  Queon— I-'^lti.  etc.— TNaotliy,  MfaHa, 
Clovar  and  all  field  and  arass  seeds.  Gives  valuable  plant- 
ing imttnctiotm.  nescrit>e8  heaviest  producinK  varieties— 
how  best  crops  are  grown .  Givesmoney-makln(fide«(ial)oat 
fall  planting.  Rend  it  before  yon  buy  ■•  ea»r»«.Wr«« tatfif. 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  CC  Dcpt.  1130  CMeasn 

Scott's  Wheat  &  Rye 

Free  from  weeds  and  Immature  grains.  This  year,  If 
ever.  It  payn  to  sow  nothing  but  the  best. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  fc  SONS  CO. 
444  Main   St..  Maryavllle.  Ohio. 


New  Variety 
sown  Sept  .:i!Utb.  average  yield  .56  bu. 


GU»orl   WVlont   Re«d*»    Vermont 

net  U   VV  IK  UL  gown  Sept  .iJOth.  averagi 

to  acrot    Write  for  clrc.     R.  A.  Read,    Chrrlotte.  VC 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania  Parmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


agencies  to  organize  an  association  fruit  trees.  Indeed  I  would  strongly 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  recommend  the  planting  of  fruit  trees, 
disposing  of  their  product  to  greatec  as  a  m^oa  of  beautifying  places  that 
advantage.  They  feared  that  present  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  weeds, 
buyers  at  the  Exchange  would  desert  This  article  is  not  intended  for  the 
them  and  that  their  places  would  not  farmer  with  more  acres  than  he  can 
That  peaches  are  a  good  buy  when  l>e  taken  by  others.  An  association  of  handle,  altho  even  he  might  better 
secured  at  the  Fruit  Exchange  in  a  t^^is  so""*  would  not  only  facilitate  the  raise  some  kind  of  trees — catalpas  per- 
certain  well-known  peach  county  in  handling  of  the  fruit  in  large  quanti-  haps— than  Buiralo  clover.  His  problem 
uortliern  Jersey  is  the  concensus  of  ti^s  and  mean  less  loss  of  time  and  is  not  my  problem,  howtwer,  and  I  mean 
opiuiou  of  buyers  who  frequent  this  greater  profit  to  the  growers  but  it  this  for  people  who  are  situati-d  some- 
section  each  year  during  the  peaeh  sea-  would  generate  a  feeling  of  competi-  thing  as  I  am.  I  have  a  little,  less  than 
son.  The  reason  for  the  buyers'  satis-  tion  and  pride  which  would  lead  the  five  acres  and  of  c6ui-se  expect  it  to 
fation    bears    explanation.  farmers  to  take  greater  care  in  growing    produce  all  it  can.     My  ^rard*'n  adjuins 

The  "Exchange"  so-called,  is  merely  and  harvesting  and  marketing  their  my  lawn  and  l)utli  uw  r^c-losed  hy  a 
an  organization"  of'  local  and  distant  fruit.  Eventually  they  would  establish  woven  wire  fence.  A<t(,.ss  one  en.l  of 
buyers  and  is  domiciled  in  a  small  shed  a  reputation  not  only  for  their  individ-  the  garden  F  planted  jiear  trees  List 
iust  opposite  the  railroad  station  in  a  ual  products  but  also  for  the  peaches  of  year.  One  sule  adjoins  my  ajjplc  -r- 
nopth  Jersey  town.     The  shed  contains    the  community  as  a  whole.  •  chard  and  the  apple  tiee^  overhang  the 

a  platform  upon  which  the  auctioneer  About  4,000  baskets  of  peaches  were  garden  fence.  The  other  side  is  ncvt 
stands,  and  room  enough  inside  for  a  marketed  on  the  day  in  question.  As  my  lawn  and  I  v/a^t  that  left  free  t.ir 
desk  at  which  purchases  are  recorded  high  as  7,000  basket®  have  been  shipfped  flowers,  parsley,  or  .semething  in  .'-o-iie 
and  credit  slips  passed  to  the  growers  in  one  day  from  this  point.  Most  of  measure  decorative.  The  remaiiinig 
as  their  peaches  are   sold.  the  buyers   shipped   their  purchases  by    end  is  next  -to  the  road  and  next  spring 

On  a  certain  day  in  September  when  special  freight  which  leaves  the  station  I  shall  plant  a  row  of  qiiinces  along  tiiat 
the  peaeh  season  in  this  north  Jersey  at  seven  o'clock  and  arrives  at  destina-  fence.  I  shall  also  plant  grape  vuics 
section  was  a  little  past  its  hight  there  tion  a  little  before  or  after  midnight,  around  t*e  garden  part  of  the  whole 
were  a-t  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Inquiry  in  the  various  markets,  notably  enclosure  and  allow  the  fence  to  <-  ip- 
somet/hing    over    sixty    wagons   in    line    Newark,  about   1.30  A.  M.   of  the  day    port  them. 

Across  the  lawn  from  the  garden  is 
my  driveway  extending  from  the  road 
to  the  back  of  the  house  and  on  either 
side  of  this  I  shall  plant  peach  trees 
I  can  tuck  in  probably  25  trees  here  aiin 
in  odd  corners  of  my  back  yard,  wh'u! 
will  be  infinitely  more  ornamental  ; ' 
burdocks.  Here  in  western  New  Y.ik 
peaches  are  often  a  failure  in  expo-fd 
locations  while  they  grow  well  and  ln-ar 
abundantly  in  protected  spots,  hence  tht 
advantage  in  having  them  near  tin 
buildings. 

It    has   always   been    one   of  my    i)e' 
theories  that  any  one  who  owns  a  piece 
of  land  as  big  as  a  horse  blanket  shouiii 
have  plenty    of   strawberries   for   hoini' 
use  but  most  of  us  don  't.     Back  in  my 
apple  orchard  is  a  vacancy  caused   hy 
the   uprooting  of  about   four   neighbor- 
ing trees.    If  I  fill  these  vacancies  with 
waiting  for  the  auction  to  open  at  three    following    the    auction    indicated    that    ^p^  ^^^^  jjjg  (,ld  ones  will  sap  the  fcr- 
o'clock.      Some    of    these    wagons    had    commission  men  were  making  good  pro-    ^y^^y  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^i  until  the  new  on  > 
been   in   line   for   several   hours   before    fits  on   the    products    bought    in    many    ^^n    ^e    starved    but    I    havfe    had 
the  auction  opened.    It  would  have  been    cases  at  very  low  prices  from  the  grow-    gp^^    pVowed    and    in    the    spring    sh;il 
interesting  to  make  a  survey   with  the    ers  at  the  local  exchange.  fertilize    well    and    set    at    least    l,ii(JO 

idea  of  computing  approximately  the  Only  another  instance  in  which  co-  strawberry  plants.  Some  one  will  proh- 
amount  of  time  and  labor  lost  on  the  operation  of  an  intelligent  sort  would  ^^\y  suggest  that  the  old  trees  will  also 
various  farms   representenl   by   the   men    probably  work  wonders. — 0.  M.  A.  starve  the  strawberries  but  I  think  not 

in  li'he  thru   tbe  long  wait  which   they  "  because  my  father-in-law  had  just  such 

were   compelled   to   undergo   before   the  UTILIZING    WASTE     SPACE  a  berry  patch  which  bore  fruit  in  abund- 

"Exchange"      commenced      operations.  ance   for   years.      Between   my   orchard 

If  they  were  rewarded  with  good  profits  It  is  really  surprising  how  much  waste  ^nd  road  is  a  strip  a  little  too  narrow 
in  the  end,  their  wait  might  have  more  land  is  found  on  nearly  every  farm  f^^  another  row  of  apple  trees  but 
to  commend  it.  But  that  is  another  whether  large  or  small.  I  don't  mean  plenty  wide  enough  for  four  rows  of 
jstory.  swamps  or   stiff   hillsides,  but  the   fer-   pane  berries.    I  had  this  fertilized,'  plow- 

It  took  from  one  to  five  minutes  for  tile,  little,  odd  spots  that  might  better  g^^  harrowed,  and  have  planted  red 
the  auctioneer  to  dispose  of  the  fruit  be  used  than  not.  People  generally  and  black  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
brought  in  by  each  grower.  Great  di-  seem  to  regard  their  building  spot  as  a  gooseberries.  The  plants  are  doing  fine- 
versity  was  shown  in  the  different  bids,  place  sacred  either  to  rubbish  or  lawn,  i^  and  should  be  much  more  profitable 
For  instance  one  farmer  would  receive    with    apparently    no    regard    whatever    ti,an  waste  space. 

say  75  cents  a  basket  for  some  prime  for  economy  of  space.  By  economy,  j  have  about  an  acre  of  fall-plowed 
fruit.  Possibly  the  next  man  in  line  however,  I  don't  mean  running  the  po-  sod  which  will  be  set  with  cherries  in 
whose  fruit  to  all  appearances  was  much  tato  patch  across  the  lawn.  My  hus-  jhe  spring.  As  a  cultivated  crop  be- 
the  same  kind  and  grade  of  fruit  would  band  and  I  once  drove  past  a  very  tween  the  trees,  I  shall  try  raising 
receive  as  low  as  50  cents  a  basket,  evidently  inhabited  house,  which  was  potatoes.  This  will  insure  constant  cul- 
Apparently  it  was  a  case  of  bowing  to  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  closely  set  tivation  of  the  newly-set  trees,  and  the 
the  whims  of  the  buyers.  Many  times  rows  of  potatoes,  broken  only  by  the  potatoes  should  pay  for  the  labor,  ii-<e 
a  grower  had  to  endure  open  criticism    house  itself,  and  with  nothing  to  indi-    of  land,  etc. 

of  his  product,  jokes  and  even  insults,  cate  that  anyone  ever  came  in  or  Our  winters  are  so  cold  and  mir 
One  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  dis-  went  out.  I  suppose  somewhere  be-  'springs  so  late  that  we  often  have  troii- 
appointed  and  discouraged  looks  on  the  tween  rows  there  must  have  been  a  ble  using  the  space  in  our  vegetable 
faces  of  growers  when  their  fruit  went    footpath  but   we    couldn't    find    it.  gardens-more  than  once;  when  <the  early 

for  a  mere  song.     The   faces  of  satis-        I  should  certainly  have  a  lawn,  th«    crop  gets  out  of  the  way  it  is  often  t 
fied  buyers  were  in  sharp  contrast.    The    prettier    the   better,   but    even    there    I    late  to  plant  late  crops,  but  next  yea 
grower  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of    wouldn't   object  to  a   nice   nut-bearing    I    hope    to   overcome    this   difflculty   to 
the    buyers.      While    they    may    refuse   tree  or  two  altho  I  have  no  such  trees    quite  an   extent  by  the   use   of  a  hot- 
bids    if    they    so    desire,   growers   hesi-    at  present.     Perhaps   if  I   were   not   a    bed.     In  fact,  gardening  here  without 
tate    to    leave    the    Exchange    without    widow   with  a  tiny  girl  I  should  go  in    a  hot   bed   can   not   possibly  be   wholly 
disposing    of    their   peaches   after    they    more   for   orchids,  etc.,   but    as   it    is   I    successful    anyway,    and    with    one    1 
have    had    the    long    wait.      Apparently    believe  in  combining -beauty  with  utility    canH  understand   why  it  might  not  be 
they   have    the    fpar    also    that    buyers    wherever  the    two    combine    well.      We    possible  to  give   the  early  stuff  a  suf- 
will    mark    them   and    possibly   boycott    hear  much  in  these  days  about  beauti-    fiaient  start  so  that  nearly  all  the  par- 
them,    altho    we    do    not    know    of    an    fying    the    back    yard,    and    none    ap-    den  can  be  ufled  twice, 
actual  case  of  this  sort.  prove   more  heartily   than   I,  but    very        The  question  of  utility  is  a  vital  one 

Up  to  the  time  in  question  at  least,    few    backyards    are    as    exquisite    that    with  people  who  own  but  a  very  small 
the  growers  in  this  section  had  refused    their    beauty    would    be    in    any    way    acreage  and  if  we  can  so  arrange  ""' 
I  to   consider   a    plan    of   certain  helpful    marred    by    the    judicious    planting    of   crops  that  we  get  the  greatest  possible 


A    HANDY    PORTABLE    SORTING    TABLE. 


iVvgust  18,  1017. 

results  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time,  labor  and  money,  then  obviously 
we  are  increasing  our  relative  profits. 
— E.  M.  A. 
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STEADY  THESE,  FB17IT  GKOWERS 


The  occupation  of  fruit  growing  is 
as  old  as  husbandry.  And  before  there 
was  any  -husbandry  wild  fruits  were 
eaten  with  relish.  A  habit  that  was  cen- 
turies in  forming  is  not  likely  to  ibe 
abandoned  thru  a  springtime  and  a 
summer. 

This  is  the  ground  of  the  fruit  grow- 
er's confidence  today.  He  knows  that 
the  crops  of  the  past  have  been  consum- 
ed, and  he  confidently  believes  that  the 
crops  of  the  future  will  be  demanded. 

The  casual  remark  that  fruit  is  a 
luxury  and,  therefore,  during  war  times 
will  be  in  slack  demand  is  not  the  as- 
sertion of  the  normal  consumer.  It  is 
prompted  by  fear  or  self-interest.  Of 
course  there  is  room  for  argument,  but 
eating  habits  will  settle  the  question. 
Food  may  be  reduced  to  calories  and 
nutrition  to  chemical  processes.  The 
mechanical  eater  can  subsist  upon  so 
many  calories  at  so  much  per  calory, 
but  the  hungry  human  specimen  will 
demand  victuals.  Fruit  is  a  part  of 
the  world's  victuals  and  fruit  will  be 
demanded"  by  the  world. 

The  fruit  crop  is  very  short  this 
year.  It  was  short  last  year.  'Prices 
were  highly  satisfactory  to  growers 
as  well  as  buyers.  The  condition  of 
the  crop  this  year  at  this  season  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the 
prospects  for  prices  right  now  are  more 
favorable.  If  there  is  any  reason  for 
disquiet  amoUg  fruit  growers  it  is  that 
many  growers  will  have  so  little  fruit 
to  market. — American  Fruit  Grower. 


to  sow  this  alflafa  in  the  spring  when 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  usual  time  in 
August?  We  would  of  course  expect 
to  use  lime."  C.  J.  M.,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

Alfalfa  can  be  sown  in  late  spring 
or  preferably  early  summer  just  as  well 
as  later,  if  the  ground  has  been  kept 
thoroly  tilled  for  some  time  previous  so 
as  to  kill  all  the  weeds.  You  would 
need  inoculation  and  also  a  moderate 
coating  of  manure,  in  addition  to  the 
lime,  if  you  desire  best  results.  For 
the  inoculation,  200  to  400  pounds  of 
soil  taken  from  an  alfalfa  field  and 
applied  on  each  acre  is  likely  to  be 
most  satisfactory.  It  should  be  put  on 
just  at  the  time  of  seeding  or  very 
shortly  after. 

If  you  can  get  your  soil  into  good 
condition  by  the  middle  of  August  this 
year,  there  is  still  time  to  make  this 
seeding  yet  during  the  present  season, 
if  you  prefer  to  do  so.  If  the  seed  can 
be  gotten  in  by  the  20th  of  August,  or 
thereabouts,  you  would  still  have  ample 
time  provided  the  weather  is  normal 
this  fall. 


SUNDAY  ON  THE  FABM 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.   P.  STEWART 

Co-operative   Peach   Association 

"I  have  purchased  a  farm  and  on  it. 
is  a  peach  orchard  with  1600  trees.  As 
I  am  inexperienced  I  would  appreciate 
if  you  will  answer  the  few  questions 
I  may  ask  you.  When  do  you  spray? 
How  often?  What  mixture  of  chemicals 
do  you  use  for  spraying  and  what  quan- 
tities for  the  number  of  trees?  When 
do  you  consider  the  proper  t.Lme  for 
picking?  Any  other  information  that 
you  may  impart  will  be  appreciated. 
Should  you  have  any  literature  pertain- 
ing to  the  culture  of  peaches,  I  would 
like  you  to  send  me  whatever  you  may 
have. 

' '  Do  you  know  of  any  company  or  as- 
sociation, on  the  co-operative  plan,  that 
handles  peaches  exclusively  or  one  that 
handles  all  fruits?  If  so,  will  you  kind- 
ly give  me  the  name  and  address  of 
such  company  or  association?"  —  E. 
C.  B.,  Philadelphia  County,  Pa. 

Replying  to  this  inquiry,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  a  large  co-operative 
association  organized  to  take  care  of  the 
general  Potomac  Valley  district  and 
handles  peaches  and  apples  principally. 
You  can  get  in  touch  with  them  by  ad- 
dressing Mr.  H.  8.  Fulton,  Sleepy  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  president 
of  the  association. 

The  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  spraying  and  other  phases  of  peach 
culture  will  be  found  in  Circulars  55 
and  10,  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Advisability  of  Sowing  Alfalfa  in  the 
Spring 

"In  one  part  of  my  orchard  where 
the  soil  is  quite  heavy  and  bakes  some- 
what during  the  dry  season  in  Augtist 
but  has  a  few  wet  spots  in  the  vanter 
and  spring,  I  would  like  to  sow  alfalfa 
and  carry  out  the  plan  of  mulching 
which  you   recommend. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 


We  see  no  special  difference  between 
proper  Sabbath  day  observance  for 
farmers  and  for  others  except  that 
farmers  must  care  for  stock  on  that 
day  as  well  as  on  other  days.  "We  have 
Sunday  school  at  1  P.  M.,  preaching  ser- 
vice at  2  P.  M.,  Epworth  League  at  8 
P.  M.  because  most  farmers  in  our  vici- 
nity have  chores  to  require  consider- 
able time  in  the  morning,  and  most  of 
the  Children  help  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough.  My  little  girl  and  my 
neighbors'  children  are  so  anxious  to 
go  to  church  fTnd  Sunday  school  with 
the  reSit  of  us  that  they  are  willing  and 
glad  to  help  in  any  way  they  can.  The 
tots  probably  have  a  very  hazy  idea  of 
worship  but  they  do  enjoy  the  music, 
the  pretty  flowers,  the  fiunday  school 
classes,  the  pleasant  teachers,  the  gen- 
ial young  pastor,  and  the  many  other 
little  ones  present.  Here  every  one 
knows  everybody  and  is  glad  to  sec 
every  one  else.  We  have  three  adult 
and  three  primary  classes,  all  fully  or- 
ganized, and  every  child  knows  that 
maybe  his  or  her  class  will  be  called 
upon  for  their  class  song,  class  verse, 
etc.  The  children  like  to  sing,  and  the 
systematic  calling  out  of  some  class 
every   Sunday    holds  their   interest. 

We  serve  breakfast  as  on  any  other 
day,  a  Dutch  coffee  lunch  at  noon,  and 
Sunday  dinner  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  church — usually  about  5  P.  M. 
This  is  planneil  on  Saturday,  and  very 
little  is  done  for  it  on  Sunday.  Person- 
ally, I  like  best  to  make  for  it  a  big 
dish  of  escalloped  potatoes  or  a  casser- 
ole dish  of  meat  and  vegetables.  When 
the  chores  are  done  it  is  nearly  time 
for  League  eo  our  Sabbath  is  a  full 
day. 

Some  farm  families'  practice  of  go- 
ing to  town  to  church  and  Xo  a  hotel 
for  Sunday  dinner  would  raise  a  storm 
of  protest  here.  Where  there  is  no 
country  church  and  where  for  any  good 
reason  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
establish  one,  go  to  church  in  the  near- 
est town,  of  course,  but  here  we  are  de- 
voted to  our  flourishing  little  country 
church.  Here  every  one  counts  and  is 
needed,  but  the  big  town  or  city  church 
doesn't  need  us. 

Again,  is  it  right  to  shift  the  dinner 
work  to  the  over-burdened  shoulders  of 
the  hotel  people?  Both  hostess  and 
help  in  any  hotel  or  boarding  house 
that  accommodates  transients  are  in- 
variably worked  to  the  limit  on  Sun- 
days because  so  many  extras  drop  in 
for  Sunday  dinner.  Should  conscien- 
tious church  goers  help  to  swe^U  the 
number? — Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson,  Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ask  the  Dealer  Now 

For  WARNER'S 


(Pure  ''Cedar   Hollow"   Hydrated   Lime) 

m 

"979  Varieties  Of  Plant  Life,  wc  have 

found,  gave    increased  yield  and  better    quality   where 

lime  was  used/* 

H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director, 

Long  Island  R.  R.  Exp,  Station, 


CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,  wiim  n.,  Del.,     Phiu^  Pa^    n;  Y.  oty 


Mr.  Celery  Grower 


Increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  your  celery  and 
save  time,  labor  and  money  by  uioug  the 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

fltrone^  .Stiff.  Odorless.  Tastolesw.  Mcht  Weight.  Watcr- 
I>r(>of  Paper.  It  Is  Imixrvlous  to  watpr  nnd  inoLsture  and 
esix!!-!:!!!)- prepared  to  stand  extremes  of  he-it  and  cold. 
Hold  In  rolls  10  and  12  Inches  wide,  containing  100  run- 
Ing  feet.  Easy  to  handle.  Can  be  wed  over  and  over 
a«atn.    Requires  less  labor  than  board. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to  . 
THE  RUSSELLOID  CO..  0^1.  P,  31  N.  2nd  St.,  Hanitburf,  Pa< 


The  GUARANTEE  LIME  &  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

ThWtMdl  If  Sttitliel       -j^  Save  $15  by  being 

Utwt  Throu|h-  -^^^"^^^ipjBftth*.  first  in  your 
out  the  United  ^^^^  W  county  to  pur- 
Statet  and  ^^  ^%L.'%fl  chase  a  Cuaran- 
Canada.  TK2ftf  tee  Spreader. 
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Amazing 
Book  Tells  How! 


t'ae  crlmoto 


owmctoi 
UDdarn 


or  aeed  ffrain  or 


oiul  Thiaw 


oadcr 


•100  to  any  1 


UycUen.  srede  u>d  Mi^- 
w  to  taleabisirest  crop*. 
I  teila  ■boot  mr  laineaa 


fHi^AM 

Seed  Grader  amd  Cleaner 


Cleana,  Biadaa,  aecuataaoad  saclu  rankeat  Mad  mlx- 
tom,  »llck  aa  a  whiatle— oU  in  OKt  cperoJion/  Cleana 
oot  tha  dirty  weed  aoedt— tho  iroak,  undeTelopad  aewl 
■nloa.  Sacks  tha  atntnc.  plump,  clean  a'sad  for  olapt- 
b.  Baaleat  mnidiiKhand-nischlna  ''er  builtl  Gaa 
•wrhM  pamr.  tooTWrita  at  ooctI  .Ot  mramatlBC 
frm  book— m*  SO  dar  tna  trial  offerl— my  iatoondlnc 
rock-liottaBiprie«l~my  Ubaral  tarmat  /t's  on  wtbtat, 
abUtifftr.    F^^talfailacaall. 
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MANSON  CAMPBlSLt.  Pn*. 


,  m  nome  cotsmutv 
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"Guarantee"  is  the  name  that  you  should  pay  atten- 
tion t).  It  stands  fur  Qaality  and  .-^aUsfactl m.  It  Is 
the  name  of  a  good,  big. strong,  clur.iliie  lime  and  fertil- 
iser spreader  that  eontiiliis  all  the  I  ite.st  mttont<!d  fea- 
tures and  stand.t  without  an  E  lual  for  spreading  lime  In 
any  form,  ground  limestone,  coramprclal  fertilizer  and 
etc.  If  you  desire  to  s  )W  tho  matcrlall'i  rows.Just  niere- 
ely  push  the  spre.vllnii  lever  down  Hhlfting  clutch  for 
throwing  8proa<ler  In  and  out  of  gear  Is  operated  from 
seat.  A  Better  Spreader  Cannot  Be  Hallt.  Kxroedlngly 
low  In  price.  Cat:Uogue  and  proof  of  Its  sUDerlorlty  for 
the  asking.  Write  Us  Today.  CiU.^RA.N'TKE  M  AN- 
UFACTURIXO  CO.,       l>ept.  C-76.    Batlmore,    Md. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  grcnuine  Harrison-grown, 
robtut.  healthy,  true-to-name  ana 
Imdded  from    bearing    orcharda. 
Backed  by    more  than 
SSyaars'  fruit-Krowinr  and 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality      Service     Satisfaction 
We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer,    desiring  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers,  representing  the  most    value 
for  the  money  expended. 

(This  trade  mark   means  quality) 


AJs  k    your 

dealer      for 

Reading  Bone 
Fertnuer. 


Write    for 
booklet  and 
fur  t  he  r  In- 
tormatloa. 


entury  asparianca,  Apple*,  peaches. 
pear*,  plinna.  cherrlaa  and  aman  fruita. 
Alao  full  line  of  ornamentals.  Write  to- 
day for  l>17Fn><tGaide—-/ree.  "Lazrat 
■tavara  of  fniit  treea  In  tiia  world.  ' 

tlinfcsai*  NarteriM,  B«s  62  Bcfb.  ML 


Scotfs  Timothy   Seed 

Timothy  Is  about  the  only  seed  that  Is  low  In  price  at 
Ijresent.  It  will  surely  pay  to  buy  early.  Send  for 
samples  now.  O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO., 

144  Main  Street.  MARYSVILLE.    OHIO. 


Pedigreed  Grains 

Red  Rock  wheat,  Rosen  Rye  and  Michigan  Winter 
Barley  are.f all  sown'gralns  developed  at  the  M  Ichlgan 
Agricultural  College.  They  have  been  grown  with 
satisfactory  .resnltaJLby'f  hundretls  of  farmers.  For 
lists  of  (men  whoj  have  inspected  pedigreed  seed 
of  these  varieties  for  sale,  write  the  Secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
J.  W.  NICOLSON,     East  Lanaing.  Michifan. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  High  Grade  Timothy  seed  Is  the  most  carefulf^  se- 
lected and  recle.ined,  99.70  per  cent  pure.     Freight  i)rc- 
pald.    Samples  free. 
Cilicks  Seed  Farms.      Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Ta. 
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Representatives  Wanted 

I 

I  We  want  Representatives  at  every  Fair  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 

I  Jwsey,  Ddaware  and  Maryland.      No  investment  required  and  good  wages 

I  can  be   ma  'e  soliciting   subscriptions   to    Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


Write  for  particulars   at    once   and  state  what  fairs  you  wish  to  attend;  do 
not  delay  as  the  best  ones  will  l>e  snapped  up  quickly. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,     261  S.  3rd  St,  Phila.,  Pa, 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 

The  Voice  of  the  People 


AngtiBt :  18,  1917. 
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land,  who  are  engagett  in  the  businesfi  in  what  might  be  e%lled  a  reasonable 

of    making    this    great,    rich    country,  distance    of    the    school    house    and    of 

smaller    and    poorer    as   population    in-  those  three  only  one  had  the  water  on 

creases;    protection    against    a   taxation  the  school  ground  where,  in  my  opinion, 

system    which    treats    the    builder    and  it   ought   to   be.     The   other  six   had  it 

improver  just   as   our   law  courts   treat  several  rods  away,  far  enough   in  some 

the  petty  criminals,   by   imposing   fines  instances   that    it    took    the   full    recess 

and    penalties;    protection    against    the  to  go  and  get  back  again  and  then  no 

individual    poverty    which    continually  time   was  left   for  the   children    to   get 

keeps    pace    with    our    collective    pro-  a  drink  unless  the  teacher  allowed  Jive 

tal  principle,   can   not   see  above    their    gress.— Oliver    McKnight,    Philadelphia  minutes  more  of  precious  time, 
own    little,   selfish   interests,    and    give   Co.,  Pa.                                ,  With    the    miHions    appropriated    by 

no  thought  or  consideration  to  problems  this  state   for  educational   matters  and 


I    congratulate    you    on    your    stand    of  collective  interest.    I  used  to  think        NEEDED  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT        the    heavy    taxes    that    people    pay,    it 
r    American    farmers.    I    have    been    that  this  kind  of  voters  only  inhabited  seems  that  if  some  of  the  money  were 


We  Dropose  to  reserve  this  department  for  the  u«e  of  our  readers  to 
discuss  all  problems  and  riTatters  of  general  interest.  Write  your  views 
and  oomments  briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational 
importance  and  thus  share  them  with  othere.  It  will  be  n?<^.ef8ary  to 
limit  surh  articles  to  200  or  300  words.  Publication  of  an  articie  m  this 
department    d««8    not    signify    editorial  endorsement. 
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9BB   FASMEBS  AND  WAB 
PEOBLEMS 


tinue  to  leave  for  the  cities  until  they  on  election   day.  teacher.      They   certainly   do    things    in  our  western  friends  are  doing. 

jj  J   ^^   ^jjjjgp    j,£    g,ily.  Any    one    who    cares    to    investigate,  the  West.     But  the  question  th!l^  camo  Tf  the  school  is  not  to  be  allowetl  a 

o^crjaHoTs^^fromditch-dicrger  to  John  howeVer,    wiPl    find    that    the    political  in  my   mind  at   once  was   this:    Where  doth    towel,    the    paper    towels    should 

D    Hockefeller    who    was  "born    in    my  leaders  and  parties  have  to  placate  or  do    they    get    their    water f      Is    every  be   supplied  by   the  school   boards  and 

nt    •     3)   England    France  and  Ger-  buy   other   voters   who   occupy  a    much  school    in    the    county    mentioned    sup-  placed   where   each  pupil    may  get   one 

'^°^n   ^from   the  start   of  the  war  held  higher    place    in    the    social    scale;    so  plied  with  a  good  and  ample  supply  of  if  he    needs    it.     If   it   is    necessary   to 

r*°"^      rices    for    the    benefit    of    city  they  have   adopted   a  policy   of  protee-  water   during    all  of    the    school    term?  send  little  Mary  or  Johnny  to  wash  her 


peoi 
produc 

(4) 


le     with    the -result    of    low    farm    tion -which  seems  to  work  in  good  shape.   If  so,   then   they   are    extremely    fortu-    or  his   hands,    it    is   as   important    that 

ductiru     and    semi-starvatiou;     and       Some    of    these    voters    ask    for    pro-    nate.     The  battle   is   two-thirds   fought    they  should  have  something  to  use  for 

"if 'this    country    wishes    to'  have    tection    against    cheap    goods,   in    other    in    the    matter    of    accomplishing    any-    a  towel. 


for    words,  that  the  government  will  allow    thing  like  that 


food  it  must  expect  to  pay  prices 
it  large  enough  to  give  farmers  the 
same  fair  income  guaranteed  to  ship 
builders  or  shell  manufacturers,  and  to 
enable  them  to  pay  wages  to  their 
labor  large  enough  to  attract  men  from 
city    occupations^ 

There  are  millions  of  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  in  the  cities  who  would 
make  efficient  food  producers  for  this 
year  if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on 
the  farm.  Student  labor,  railroad  labor 
and  factory  labor  sent  to  the  farm  is 
of  very  little  use  in  food  production 
because  most  farm  work  is  skilled  labor 
only  to  be  learned  by  years  of  ex- 
perience. There  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  such  labor  in  the  cities,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  it  on  the  farm  is  to 
pay  wages  high  enough  to  compote 
with     city    work. 

No  government  agency  ean  distin- 
(jMish  between  the  city  man  who  is 
worth  while  to  move  to  the  farm  and 
the  bluflfer  who  wants  to  get  on  the 
farm  to  escape  military  service  or  to 
find  sonic  new  form  of  snap  work.  Only 
the  experienced  farmer  can  tell  tho 
value  of  a  man  for  farm  work.  The 
key-note  of  practically  all  the  efforts 
to  get  people  to  raise  more  food  and 
to  get  student  or  other  labor  on  the 
farm  is  only  "cheap  food".  City  con- 
sumers must  realize  that  the  day  of 
rheap  food  passed  away  when  the  farm- 
ers went  to  the  cities.  Food  was  cheap 
because  of  over-production  that  starved 
farmers  off  ihe  farm.     Any  city  unskill-    them    to    charge    more   for    their   goods 
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I  have  found  it  neces«ary  to  send 
five  or  six  out  to  the  wash  basin  at 
a  time  and  the  little  fellows  would 
have  to  use  their  sleeves,  or  else  I  would 
be  compelled  to  offer  them  the  black 
board  cloth  if  they  could  not  use  their 
.sleeves.  And  this  sj'stem  in  a  town 
with  a  population  of  about  17,000,  and 
hiring  sixtv  teachers  to  tea<h  their 
V>oys  and  girls!  No  wonder  infantile 
paralysis  seized  the  children  in  its 
death   grip   last  year  here   in  the   east. 

Let  the  State  Board  of  Education  see 
to  it  that  the  proper  laws  are  passed  to 
furnish  water  on  every  school  ground 
in  the  state;  to  see  that  paper  cups 
and  a  case  are  furnished,  and  paper 
towels.  Economy  in  some  other  way 
might  be  practiced  for  a  few  years  now, 
for  we  have  economized  on  part  of  this 
subject  since  the  days  of  the  vener- 
able Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Let  us  hear  from  others  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


THE    INTERESTING    ROBIN 


3  r.tiiHiii 
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WATER.  THAT'S  ALL-AND  ALL  THAT'S  NEEDED. 


The  robin  is  .so  common  that  its  in- 
teresting side  is  liable  to  pass  by  al- 
most unnoticed.  Lucky  is  the  one, 
who,  in  common  things,  is  able  to  find 
something  of  interest,  and  be  able  to 
study  nature,  and  nation's  doings.  My 
children  have  a  rabbit  pen  and  several 
colonies  of  bees  near  a  pear  tree  con- 
taining  a    robin 's    nest.      She    has   lost 


much  of  her  shyness  by  coming  almost 

I  think  our  teachers  here  in  the  Ea.st  daily  in  contect  with   the  children.     A 

cd  labor   cannot   prod^ice  food  half   as    than    the    goods    are   worth.    There    are    are    just    as     enthusiastic    over     their  nest  full  of  j'oung  has  served  to  draw 

cheaply  as  skilled  labor,  either  that  of    others   who  ask   for  protection   against    work   as  they  are  in  any   other  section  out    her   maternal    instinct, 

the    farmer    or    that    of   the    ex-farmer    certain    reformers,  who  preach   the  ab-    <.f  the  country.     But  I  know   of  many  One    day    she    was    gathering    worms 

or    farm-hand.      But    the   only    way    to    surd  doctrine  that  God  made  the   land    that    have    been    greatly    hampered    by  two    rods    from   the    nest,   when    I    told 

get    this    labor    supply    is    to    pay    for    for    the    use    of    all    and    that    private    the  water  question.  the   boy    to   go    near  the    ne.«.t    and   see 

it,   by    paying    the    farmers    prices    for    ownership   of   laud   is   a   crime.     There        I    have    heard    and    know    of    a    par-  what   she   would   do.     He   had    no  more 

food  high  enough  to  compete  with  city    are     others    who     ask     for     protection    ticular    instance    in    which    the    teacher  than  approached  it  than  she  went  with 

occupations.— Daniel   Dean,    Tioga    Co.,    against    tax   assessors,    who    might    at-    had    to    barjjain    with    the    pupils    con-  great  swiftness  to  protect  it.     She  came 

N.  V                                                                    tempt    to    keep    his    oath    of    office    by    <  erning  wood   and  water.     The  teacher  and  sat  near,  and  when  he  went  away 

— — rendering   a    full    and    true    assessment    a^'reed  to  carry  the  water  a  distance  of  she    followed,    brushing    his    hat    with 

PROTECTING    THE    PEOPLE           of  the    voters  holdings.   There  are  oth-    lialf  a  mile  more  or  a  little  less  from  her  her  wings,   much   as  she   would  fight   a 
ers    who    ask    protection    against    any   home  every   day  if  the   children   would  robber   crow. — C.   M.  Drake. 

You    conclude    your    editorial    "Pa-    policeman,  or  other  official  who  do  (on    carry   in    the    wood.      I    have    heard   of  

triotism    and    Peanut    Politics"    (issue    rare    occasions)    see    where    the    law    is    people  living  near  schools  refusing  the  We  have  observed  that  the  fellow  who 

of  July  7)  with  th^sc  words:  "We,  the    being    violated    by    rich    and    powerful    Avnter   unless    the    teacher    came    for    it  never   begins    is    even    worsie    than    the 

people,  in  a  democratic-republic,  gener-    individuals  or  corporations.                          herself.      I    know    of    other    instances  quitter.      Both    sBould    be   thrown    into 

ally  get  what  we  deserve."                              You    see,    Mr.    Editor,    that    we    all    where    nearby   residents    refused    water  the  discard. 

In  your  editorial,  you  show  that  the    want  protection  and  the  jxditcal  leader   altogether    with    the    excuse    that    their  — 

old    party    leaders    either   exert    a   hyp-    is    wise    enough    to    give    us    what    we     well     water    was    low.      Other    people  Let   us   hope    that   too   many   citizens 

notic    influence   over  tho   voter's   mind,    want,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  demo-    dislike   children   to   come  for  water   on  will  not  insist  on  saving  the  country  in 

or   else    the    voter   has    no    mind   worth    cratie-repnblics    always    get    what    they    account    of    a    litlle    being    slopi»ed    on  their  own  way  or  not  at  all. 

talking    about.      While    it   is   true    that    deserve.                                                              well  platform  or  walks.     On  the   other  — 

the    voters    get    what    they    deserve,    it        Even  the  Single  Tax  Party  asks  for    hand,   mn^t    children    do   not    like    now-  As  a   rule,  the   finer  the  manure  and 

must    also    bo    admitted    that    the    old    jirotection.       It     would     be     protected    adays    to   carry    water   a    long    distance  the    more   evenly    distributed    the    more 

party  loader  can  only  rise  to,  and  main-    against     the    election    officers    who    re-    especially    if    it    takes    up    their    recess  accessible  it  is  to  the  crops  grown, 

tain     leadership    by    giving    the    voters   fuse  to  count  all  the  votes  cast  for  its    period  or  a  portion  of  their  noon  hour.  — 

what    they    want.                                             candidates;    protection    against    tife  op-        J  have  taught  nine  years  in  northeast-  The  more  scarce  fresh  vegetables  are 

In    this   democratic-republic   the    vot-    erators   of  the   tariff  bunco  game;  pro-    orn    Pennsylvania    and    of    those    nine  — the    more    valuable    are    the    c{innei 

era  have  little  conception  of  fundamen-    tection    against    the    holders    of    idle    scIh.oIs  only  three  had  the  water  with-  ones. 


1000  Antes 
$150  to  $600 

We  spM9taUa»  in  notwag  but  iOab-  gradB  uaad 
can.  1917  and  l^Ui  models.  U  you  want  an 
wiM,  ooe-aa  good  as  new  and  want  to  pay 
little;  want  a  dependable  car,  one  that  will 
gl  vo  aatlsf  action  and  service,  there  la  really 
ool/ooe  piaoe  to  itvt  U.  and  that  Is  from  us. 

Send  for  Our  Fall  Auto 
Catalog  No.  A.— Its  Free 

Fail  or  auto  imformattoo,  prtoea  oo  every  car 
9ie  b»ve — whether  it  la  a  roadster,  limousine, 
tourlt«  oar,  tnwk  or  del t very  wagon.  Best 
of  alt,  when  you  tMiy  from  ua  you  save  at 
i  east  25  to  90  per  cent.  Should  you  desire, 
termaMD  He  arranged  to  suit  pMrcbaaers  oa 
any  of  our  cars.  Pay  us  a  vlst.open  evenings. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

VrOB.liD'S    LABGE8T   AUTO  DBAXERS 

203  N.  BrMd  St.,  PhiUu,  Pa. 


Yonr 
Potatoes 


WITH  A 

Success,  Jr. 

a  simple  plow 
digger  unequaled  for  strength  and 
emcieifcy.  It  does  the  work  in  any 
soiL  More  potatoes  with  less  labor 
and  digging  expense.  Let  us  tell  you 
^ow  you  can  profitably  em- 
ploy one  on  your  farm. 

Write  Now  Far  PM<lcBlan 
mn4r       - 


A  Man's  First  Duty 

U  to  provide  for  the  welfare  ol  his  family. 
Life  insurance  is  the  only  abeolutely  safe 
way  of  acconaplishing  this.  In  particular 
where  there  is  indebtedness  on  the  farm,  the 
bead  of  the  fauuly  cannot  afford  to  jeopar- 
diae  his  family's  intf  rests  by  failint?  to  curry 
at  tsaat  enough  in:>nrance  to  pay  off  the 
mort^iitce  at  iiia  death  and  the  premiuiu  for 
(KU-ryiaK  thia  insurance  should  rishtfuily  be 
cKarged  among  the  operating  expense*  of 
the  farm.  Tell  us  your  age  and  we  will  ad- 
vL*»  the  best  form  of  policy  for  you. 
Farmers  and  Trader*  Life  losuraace  Company 
T.  O.  Young.  Pres.,  Home  Ofllces.  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Vfe  uaat rOUMe  energetU  farmers  as  local  agents. 


where    sterility   has    threaten^.      Out 
warcl    appearances    are    no    indication 
of   the   fowls'   fecundity. 

However,    this    does    not    mean    that 
birds  intended  for  use  as  breeders  can- 
Most 


HARVESTER  f^^'  'iT,\'^l 


I  IIIkIw  C'oru,  C'aiic  and  Kaffir  Com. .  c'uU 
\j«VU^A^  aiKt  Uirows  In  plies  on  harvester. 
Man  ui.d  burse  outw  and  shocli.') 
ni\\  to  a  com  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only 
122  with  fodder  binder,  llie  only  nelt  Kathenag  corn 
fc  I'VCHter  (.11  tlie  market,  that  Is  giving  universal  satls- 
iiirtioa  — l>e\ter  I..  Woodward.  Saudy  Creek,  N.  Y. 
writes  "3  years  ago  I  piirclmsed  your  t^orn  Harvester. 
WjiiM  D0tt»ke4  times  the  price  of  theni:ichlnc  Ifl  could 
amct  another  one  "  Clarcnio  1  lluKnius.  f  iwernuri'. 
i>*la  "  Works 5  times  U-iter  than  1  expected,  .saveil  $10 
|:i  Ut>i>r  this  lall."  Roy  .Apple,  Kurmersvllle.  Ohio:  "I 
!uve  used  a  com  ahocker .  tnim  hinder  and  2  niwe<l  ni.i- 
r'luioit,  but  y«Mtr  otMchluo  tx-uta  theni  all  and  tAkes  leM 
iwtneof  any  machine  I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  UaoK, 

Miyri'lL  Okwhoma.  "Your  harvcBter  gave  gixxl  natiafuctioo 
>:<il..aMn0aiMi«oaraUo  "  K.  »'.  UMnlU.  03».  Colo.  "Jnat 
r; -.sirail  a  Irtter  from  dj  f bUmt  aasrlns  b«  raortM4  Umcoco  Ma<l«r 
I.-I  I  litto  coWiHrcDra  and  cmm  mm.  lUya  It  works  Am  mnd  that  I 
lutiM  totit  or  cEarm  Bczt  ymt."    Wrtto  for  tnm  nuiog  thowlDg 

ti  t'lra  ot  harvester  at  work  aad  taatimaoiaU. 
'ROCKSS    MFG.  CO.  Saltaa.  Kaaaas. 


PennsytVaniu  Farmer 

Cause  of  Sterility  in  Poultry 

Heavy  Production  and  Fertility 
are  Rarely  Combined 

Sterility  ifl  ft  wndition  of  the  poultry  never  allo-wed  out  again.  The  reason 
floek  tfa«t  is  to  be  feared  by  every  for  the  confinement  was  that  greater 
modern  poultryman  as  there  is  nothing  egg  production  could  be  obtained  and 
in  the  whole  calendar  of  poultry  troti-  the  labor  greatly  reduced, 
bles  that  will  more  surely  put  an  end  Tfre  egg  production  was  excellent,  but 
to  a  plant   than  this  condition.  after    three   years    of    this   system   the 

Fecundity  is  chiefly  a  condition  of  stock  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
the  reproductive  organs  of  the  fowl,  Po^^s  s^^rile  and  that  plant  went  out 
and  sterility  is  only  associated  with  of  business.  From  the  standpoint  of 
general  physical  weakness  in  a  rather  ^?g  production  the  close  confinement 
small  percentage  of  cases.  At  least  P^*"  ^^-s  a  success  but  there  it  ended, 
that  has  been  the  writer's  experience.  The  peculiar  part  of  this  failure  to 
In  fact,  in  a  rather  large  number  of  "^<»st  poultrymen  was  the  fact  that  all 
flocks  that  I  have  observed,  where  this  *^e  3^°''^  ^^s  apparently  vigorous  and 
trouble  has  been  had,  the  birds  have  '"^"^  ^""^^  \i^^\i\^.  However,  as  b.fore 
been  of  verv  good  size  and  in  excellent  mentioned,  I  have  found  this  to  be  the 
health.  In  truth,  there  is  really  nothing  case  in  the  large  majority  of  flocks 
in  outward  appearances  that  will  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  reproductive 
strength  of  the  particular  birds.  This 
truth  is  the  more  strongly  borne  out  by 
the  numerous  cases  known  to  experi- 
enced pfulrtvmen  where  extraordinari-  «»*  be  used  as  ^ZZ  producers 
Iv  fine  show  specimens  of  apparent  su«essful  farms  overcome  the  difficul- 
physical  perfection,  tlie  production  of  ^V  ^1  ^^ing  the  pullets  the  first  winter 
.venerations  of  close  breeding,  have  ^O'  egg  production  and  then  allowing 
shown  an  exceedingly  low  averag?  of  the  best  of  these  bird^  free  range  for 
fertility  when  bred,  and  in  more  than  ^^e  summer,  using  them  in  the  sec- 
one    case    almost   absolute    sterflity.  «°*  7^^  ^^^  breeding.     The  first  year, 

Of  course,  in  some  cases  sterility  is  --lose  confinement  and  rather  heavy 
a  condition  of  certain  individual  hens  feeding  may  be  practiced  to  secure 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  each  in-  «?gg  production,  but  the  second  winter, 
dividual  hen  will  varv  greatlv  in  re-  ^hen  used  for  breeding  purposes,  free 
productive   strength.     '  ^^""S^   ^   allowed    and   no   great    effort 

During  the  past  year  there  ha.  been  "'^^^  to  force  production. 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  breeders  This  is  the  only  safe  method  of  ob- 
who  use  trap  nests  to  keep  a  record  taining  both  egg  production  and  new 
of  the  fertility  of  eaeh  individual  hen  stock  from  the  same  birds.  The  sum- 
as  well  as  her  e^g  record,  with  a  view  oier  of  free  range  allows  the  flock  to 
to  discarding  all  fowls  of  low  repro-  recuperate  from  the  strain  of  heavy 
ductive  power  no  matter  what  their  egg  production  and  close  confinement.  Then 
record.  This  plan  is  commendable  and  by  feeding  differently  and  allowing  free 
is  in  fact  the  only  safe  way  to  con-  range  thruout  the  next  winter  and 
tinue  close  line  breeding.  But  this  will  spring  of  hatching  a  high  percentage 
by  no  means  prove  a  cureall  for  the  of"  fertility  is  obtained  tho  egg  pro- 
trouble,  as  the  elimination  of  sterile  duction  will  be  considerably  less.  Most 
induividuals  and  the  breeding  from  farms  practicing  this  method  also  find 
those  of  outstanding  feeuiidity,  while  that  while  large  flocks  are  well  enough 
an  excellent  plan,  can  never  overcome  for  egg  production  they  are  not  condu- 
the  trouble  unless  conditions  of  care  cive  to  fertility  and  that  the  small 
are  right.  In  other  words  «terility  is  flock  is  best  for  breeding, 
due  n^ore  to  keeping  the  fowls  under  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is 
unnatural  conditions  than  to  any  other    the  breeding  of  the  birds.     Inbreeding 

absolutely  must  be  avoided  if  the  flock 
is    to    continue    to    produce    eggs    of    a 

Line  breed- 


ll—ttl 


-40% 

jTlRES 

3500  Mile  GnarantM^ 

Manufacturers  of  bigh« 
grade  Tires  aeU  us  tbeir 
surplus  stoclc  or  OTer> 
production  for  spot  cash. 

These  Tires,  actually 
flrsU,  are  »oJ<*;»^"J: 
lahed.  at  a  BIDCCTION 
OF  40%.  -         ■    ■ 


r«)x3 
;i'ijx3 

34x33^ 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

3Sx4 

3«s4 

3Sx4>i 

38x4  fi 

37x4>' 

85x5* 

36x5 

S7z5 


$7.60  $8.25  12-35 


7.70 
0.25 
9.95 
10.55 
ll.,W 
12.15 
14.7 


8.M) 
9.96 
11.10 
11.60 
12.95 
13.3.1 
16.60 


15.05  16.85 
15.75  17.20 
16.10   17.65 


17.00 
17.20 
21.65 
22.70 


18.60 
18.65 
23.65 
24.70 
25.15 
26.10 
27.25 
29.60 
28.85 


2.90 

2.75 

2.86 

2.M) 

3.00 

3.55 

3.70 

3.80 

3.90 

4.00 

4.50 

430 

4.90 

5.00  __ 

5.15  1 

5.35 

6.05 

a«5 

6.25 


Pay  After  Ezaaiaatiaa 


L 


1.06 

23.95 

24.90 

27.10 

26.40 

Tbauaanda  of  oar 

tomere  are  setting  froni  4000 

3  •«>  DitCOUflt  (or  Cash  with  Ofdw.  to  tow  mUM  aarvio— 

why  not  you? 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  tolnavectlaa.    Wh«a 

orderlnK  state  tf  Clincher,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  are  desired. 

**  ORDER  TODAY  — tnrices  mar  Jump.     Fall  !»• 

tormaUon  on  request.    Address 

PJuladelpIiia  Motor  Tire  Co., 

3M  N.  Broad  Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


C/l VIT  ^20  to  $40 
Oti.  f  L  BuuNOW 


my 


It  will  pay  yon  bfjr 
to  take  advantasa  ei 
"After    «ar»Mt" 
•.uw  Frioaa   that  I   am 
cfferingr  those  wiio  BUY 
NOW.     O  titers    bava 
raised  prices— I  have  cot 
tliain.    Just  drop  me  a 
postal  for  tny   Ing,   new 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


lsbOTrlnslS0EtyiMaii4tBrla<a«t  BwaatnJMaa 

■  •  t.    Don ~~ 


t.    Don't  wait  ontll  Spates „aaT«  nOU 
SM  br  biupins  NOWT     .Erarr  SpJJt 

DAY.S'raEB  SOAD  TEST     " 

aa^'Baat   BulH   Bussiaa' 


Famooa 

.— .   BoIR   Bmsiaa'aaaaay  emn  , 

boy.    Don't  nriaa  thia  oponrtoiRy  la    ' 

.ramonay.  WriU  for  FEES  Cat-  J 

today,      g.  c.paan,ms.^ 

Iks  ■»!•  CarriNa  KHl.  Ca.  J^ 

tltNn  «l       ^^ 


For  My 
Bnur  Book  lew 


ltuiriifialls>(brn  Qibs 


ITCHING 


lA  Mile  a  Day 


'MEaifVlift 
thiaiSimplez 
OttolMr-TMvacer. 
I^'<iaala  too  meo. 
I'OWfiSst.  ButMs 
tenacea  aad  lar- 
oes.  Qrades 
Dads.  MMUyali 
•ittfel.  Rererslbla. 
JO  days' «rtal. 


I  money -back  KOacsat**. 

'  timplsi  Fvm  BIMmt  Co.,Im. 

•u  M    OwwwbBro,  Ry. 


To  oMatn  tlie  hiRbest  prlre  fo 
your  liay  and  Straw  consiRn  to  ua. 
We  Bpeclallzc  m  Hay  and  .Straw. 
Write  ua  for  Inforniullon  .about  our 
iTxirket.  Hifrrtncti-:  4tli  Street 
National  n.tii'k  uud  KoUert  Morris 
Trust  Company. 

E.  H.  RISHEf.  COMPANY.  I«c, 
429  Drexet  Bide-.    Philadelphia 


Corn  Harvester 

Tltii,   Beats  them  all.  One  horse  cut^  two  rows, 

(  irrl.-H  to  Wie  ahoclc.  Worked  hy  i.  2  or  :i  lucn.  No 
txnut'r  No  twine.  Free  tflftl.  We  also  iiialto  Stump 
rull.>r8  and  TUe  IMtchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
»iatxxl     H.  P.  BENNETT  &  CO..  Westerrllle,  Ohio 


cause. 

The    verv    first    thing   that    tlie   poul 
trvman  must  realize  in  his  endeavor  to   high  average  of  f-rtility, 
obtain    high    fertilitv    in    the    hatching   '"S    '"ay    be    praet.cod    in    moderation 
ecr.  is    that    forced   record   eg^r   produc-   where   the  poultryman  has  a  thoro  ua- 


tion  and  high  fertility  cannot  be  com 


.   derstanding  of  it,  but    even  then  it   is 


Coat  no  mora  t1«sn  wrood— last 

a  Ufa-tiine.  Made  of  rust-proof, 
perforated,  graiTanized  iron. 
Come  in  saetioaa.  Eaaiiy  put  up. 

FIRB-PROOF,  RAT-PROOF 
Ligbtning-proof,  weather-proof— 
ctire  corn  better:  keep  it  drier: 
f rue  from  moold.  Many  stsae  and 
atylaa.  Pricrs  low.  Wrtta  tor  Pra* 
cataloa  at  ooce. 

Iron  Crib  AB'M  Co.  »;S.^?a 


bined.      Conditions   necessary   to  heavy 


better    for    the     commercial    farm    to 


PIPE 


second  band.  Lokrge  stock  «U 
sizes  rumlabed  witb  new  tbrsads 
dc  oouptlugs.  I'rompt  abipmenta. 

J.  F.  OiUnth,    4t6  MtTtr  SL,  PUIa. 


HAY 


H     W.  0.  POWER  t  CO.           IOtW33St.    NevVMl  tl 

*     are  the    larecst  handlers  of   ooiunil88lon  bay  a 

"      awreatiT  New  York:  If  you  have  bay  to  dia-  * 

Y    oose  ot  ronimunlcntc  with  them.  Y 

HAY 


S    <>     tear 

A"  ratrR  fi 

yiiiiadelphla.  Peooa 


nnessEo 

BONSDR. 


POI'ITRY  and   EGGS  to 

Readlui;  Termlaal  MorkM. 


SAV  rou  saw   tha  aiimU— mant  In  Pannsytranla 
Fanuac  whan  rou  ara  wrilins  to  our  advartiaara 


egg  production — close  confinement,  ric 
foods  and  heavy  feeding  will  produce 
very  poor  results  in  hatching,  and  if 
the  breeding  birds  are  persistently  ear- 
ed for  in  this  manner  it  will  not  be 
many  generations  before  the  fertility 
of  the  eggs  will  be  so  low  as  to  make 
their   incubation  a  costly   proposition. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  artificial 
conditions  will  do  I  shall  cite  the  case 
of  a  certain  widely  advertised  egg  farm 
of  New  Jersey.  The  name  of  this  farm 
and  of  the  owners  was  known  to  every- 
one interested  in  poultry,  and  their 
book  published  during  the  hight  of 
their  success  was  very  widely  read. 

These  poultrymen  kept  their  mature 
fowls  housed  the  year  around  in  large 
flocks  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 


•h    practice    out    breeding,   introducing    the 


new  blood  thru  a  few  selected  individ 
uals  of  the  home  flock  and  then  select- 
ing from  this  cross  the  males  to  mate 
with  the  main  flock  of  breeders.  In 
this  manner  the  dangers  of  introduc- 
insr  absolutelv  foreign  blood  are  avoid- 
ed. 

Flocks  that  have  decreased  in  fecun- 
dity yearly  for  a  number  of  years  by 
reason  of  close  breeding  or  generations 
(if  close  confinement  and  heavy  feed- 
ing ean  rarely  be  brought  back  thru 
corrected  conditions.  The  reproduc- 
tive powers  of  such  stock  has  been  per- 
manently impaired  and  the  only  way 
out  is  to  restock  the  plant.  However, 
serious  consequences  can  be  avoided 
in  every  case  if  conditions  are  correct- 
ed at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. — J.  Ray- 


hundred  hen>.     The  feeding  was  ot  th  ,   ^      ,        ,..      ,       ,.       p, 

«      .       ,  •   J       3  *i...  »«f;r.  offfirt  mond  Kessler.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
mo!^t  forcing  kind  and  the  entire  ottorr 

was   for  high  egg  production.     All   the 

hens  were  kept  two  years  and  hatch-  pprtili/.er  Recommendations^-Balle- 
ing  eggs  were  selecte.l  from  the  laying  |;^  |^g  „f  ^],p  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
flo'ck  Xone  of  the  birds,  either  layers  lege  .summarizes  the  results  of  fertiliz- 
er breeders  were  ever  left  out  on  the  or  experiments  carried  on  .it  that  insti- 
or  tireeaers,  wert-   c  ^^^.^^^   ^^^^  ^.  ^^^^^      ^^^^  bulletin  may 

ground.  The  young  stock  was  raiMrt  on  ^^  gp^ure^  free  upon  request  by  ad- 
free  range,  but  at  six  months  old  they  ^yp<„i„of  ^^^  above  college  at  State  Ool- 
were  takea  into  tUe  layius  houses  and  lege.  Pa. 


SELF^  OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Keepinq  OUT  OUST  aa^  ftAIN  •  Reepk«9  IN  Oik 
SPtASH  OUJMC  »"  - 


8T5TEM 


Constantly  HooAf 
Every  Bearing  WW* 
Oi(.nat«esltP«<n|>lii 
TlMLightHtBrecM 
iUdPnvMtsWNf 


Ctrrylnj    Half    «ka    l«a« 


OIL  SUPPLY 

RCFLEMISMEO 

ONLYONCCAYEAR 

DOUBLE    DEARS         -    ,    ^ 

^   Kvavy  faatura  daairabia  in  a  <Mln4miU  m  tka 
AUTO-OILEO   ABRMOTOR 
.GasoNfte   Engines  —  Pumps  — Tanlta 
%k(ater  Supply  Goods -> Steel  Frame  Saw*, 
WaiTf  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500   IZtn  Sr.CNtcM*' 


■    .Wonderful   Money   Savtnif 


m- 


i  renea  Book.  Orer  1  SO  Ktylaa. 

.'  Gatea-HteelPost^-BarbWlre,'     ^.__..„ 

kOMICCT  Fft«M  FACTOirV-FltEMMT  PAID 

AU  heavy  DOCBLK  OAI.TANIZED  WIRES     UO 
par  rod  ap.    Oat  tra*  Book  and  Sampla  to  Uat. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO.. 
H0L    m         '       •      ^Cte*«lMitf,akMl 


WITTEF 


**Kero-OU"  Engines 

Immadiat*  Shlpniwrt— All  8tyl*a> 

2  (o  22  HP. "No  Waitinit--R1s  F8ctory--Wit 
Otitput~IMcaa  moat  favorabla.  Write  tor  niy 
tcrma  and   priena    Caah.   Pajiaanta  or  Mo 

JVITTC  BfMriNE  WORKS        " 

fO  Oakland  ava.,  Kaaaaa  City.  Me. 
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PennsptVania  Farmer 

Canning  Season  Helps 


Timelp  Hints  Suggesting  New  Ways 
and  New  Products 


or,  altho  white  ones  are  as  good.  Cut 
them  in  quarters  or  eighths,  depending 
on  the  size,  sweeten  to  taste,  adding 
a  very  little  water  to  start  cooking; 
eover  until  the  juice  boils  up,  then  re- 
move cover,  and  cook  very  slowly  until 
tender.  Serve  warm  or  cold,  sprinkled 
Tomato  Paste  lower    into    boiUng    water   in    a    wash-   with  cinnamon  or  not  as  desired.  Canned 

Cans  are  co!tly,  therefore  make  tomato   boiler  or  large  kettle  with  tight  cover,   peaches  may  be  used  with  apples  this 
cans  are  cosxiy,  wood-slat  false  bot-   way  next  winter. 

paste  msteaa  "^  ---^^^^^^^^  ^.^l  '^     om    that    will   raise   the   cans   an   inch       Raspberries  and  black  sweet  cherries 
of   toma  oes.     tomato  paste   is   a   c  ^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

centrated  form,  ^^r^^^^^^^^./^^.  "';,.  ^  wat^r  cover  the  cans  at  least  an  inch,  pie;  they  also  make  delicious  butter  or 
soups,  sauces  and  in  --j^-f/^J    ^    M  stead  y  for  16  minutes,  then  im-    preserves.    Raspberries  and  seeded  sour 

beans,  macaroni  and  «P-g^^"\^"^7^  r^^iTZ  lift  out  the  cans  and  tighten  cherries  are  fine  for  butter,  and  make 
European  knows  tomato  pa  to  and  the    -^^te  y  1 J  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

"";  -t  .t- "'wirter    "IsT  t  furnis  tanTuntil  cool.    If  no  iuice  oozes  out.    cherries  combined  are  also  fine  for  but- 

of  It   this  winter,  because    Jj  ^"^  ^^^,        If     ^ot     ^ght,   ter  and  pies. 

tomato   m   conipact  form      ^^«^^J^  ^       «  ^  J    ^^     ^  ^^^,     ,„,er       Quinces  and  sweet  apples,  and  quinces 

tage  of  this  «>— t-^  \',7^„^';,"  '„',  ;;  insufficient  rubber  cushion,  and  pears  quartered  and  canned  to- 
3ars  are  ^^^  ;^,/;;^3;7trked^  n^^  Twhich  case  adding  a  second  rub-  gether  are  excellent,  making  the  quince 
may  be  used  for  the  paste,  ^  ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^       ^^^   ^^^^  somewhat  more  delicate, 

sealed  with  Bealmg  wax^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.       ^^^^^    ^^^^^^.^^    ^,     ,,,    f,,it    are 

Directions  f-^a^"^^;         ^^^^^  ^„,    J^^  ^^^^  ^^,,  return  the  can   used  in  the  above  combinations.-Mary 

r^redintrldd  ";::^' ^^arTof  this    to  the  boUe;  to   stenlize  any^^m^^^^^^^  ^  Kintigh,  Westmoreland  Co.,  P. 
.trained     tomato     pulp,     one     slice     of    ferment    spores    that    will    hkely    have  ^OOD  SUMMER  EATING 

onil    4   tablespoonfuls   chopped   sweet    settled  into  the  can  while  open.-H.  M.  GOOD  SUMMER  EATIW 

t.  hom    h     sh  PC    f  a  spoon  when  dip-  selves   as   they  are   so   tart    that   whe.    fore  the  meal,  pee    the  rmd  off  as  thin 
WoutttheTpoonL       Whenitg  sufficiently     they     are     too   as  possible  and  slice  the  plant  in  one 

^Iv   well   cooked   dLn,  in  order  to  strong.     We    have    found   that   a   good    eighth-inch  slices.     If  they  are  th  eke 

"^      Jnt  scorchin.  It  is  Tell  to  finish  the  ^ay  of  canning  plums  is  to  cook  them   they  will  be  soggy     Lay    hem  out  flat 

^    It    n  a  double  cooker  or  any  con-  parUy,  ^hen    turn    off    the    juice,   pack   upon   a  board    and  sprinkle   with   salt 

rtnfe  that  wm  ^^^^^^^^     similar  wa-  'hem  Into  cans  with  a  syrup  and  finish   seeing  that  each  piece  receives  its  share, 

ba         p1       t  il  freshly  scalded  cooking  by  the  cold-pack  or  boiler  meth-    Little  white  drop,  of  moisture  w.H  ap- 

T^Zlo.rV  and  seal     The  sealing  can  od.      The    poured-off    juice    makes   fine    pear  on  them  and  roll  off.     If  there  is 

b:  ea^tn"^^  3eny,  and  t'he  plums  do  not  require  so    ^^^-"^^^^  <>*  ^^«  ^/j;'^^^;;  ;  ^//j^.^ 

^InhLw  the  edKC  of  the  neck  and  „,uch    sugar  and   are    more    delicate  in    the  pieces  may  be    aid  on  top  of  each 

down  below  the  cage  oi  ^^.^^^  .^„„,      ^  other  if  each  is  well  sprinkled  with  the 

the    top    surface    sealed    with    sealing  tlavon  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^.,. 

"''  "boUIc  Fruit  Juices  Now  is   to  use  with   other  fruits,  especially    utes,  then  drain  off  the  water,  and  dip 

Nothfng  seems  quite  so  hot  as  jelly    blackberries  and  elderberries.    Try  pu.-    ^-<^'^j'^'^' '^  }'^\'^ ;^^^ '^;^,2     l^. 
Nothing   sec    s  q  .^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„  ^^^  hot  fat      It  is 

rtticc^  now  to  b    made  in  0  fellies  hese  berries   and  notice  what  a  «ood  most  important  that  the  fat  be  hot  else 

i't      as  reded    and  when  there  is  new   flavor  you  «et.     The    plums   give  it  will  m.ke  the  eggplant  soak  grease. 

Tas^         pa  e    or  sugar,  aid  more  time  just   the   tarf  necessary   to  make  these  As  lifted  from  the  fat,  lay  eac^h  pie^e 

'the  work  berries    rich    and    delicious.      Try    this  to  drain  on  brown  paper  over  a  plate. 

There  Tre  several  uses  to  which  this  plan  also  with  other  fruits,  combining  The  slices  should  be   crisp  and  a  deli^ 

bottl  r  fruit     uice    may    be    put.      It  'a  very  .art  one  with  a  mild  one,  such  cate  brown  on  both  side..    It  should  be 

mikes  delightful  drinks  or  fruit  punch-  as  dried  peaches  and  pears  cooked  to-  eaten   right  away.-E.  P.  L. 

rthich  when  served  with  plain  sponge  gether.     lou  will  have  a  much  better                Made  With  App^  Sauce 

oakf  mak"    a    delicat      deLrt    or    re-  and  a  different  sauce  than  either  cook-       Apple  Custard  Pie  -Make  a   smooth 

7::.::^%:.  in  .......    ....  ,  ....-U.s  ....r,  Crawford  CO..  apple  sa.ce  ^^^.^P^-^t^  ..   a^  col^ 

::^rcer:V:dr"  rrieTfru-trrn    ^rcan  Pmms  by  Cold^ack  Method,    eggs,  beaten  light,  and^  cup  rich  sweet 
mIkZ  preserves  -Plums  should  be  plunged  into  boiling    milk,  with  sugar  and  flavoring  to  taste. 

Fi^i't  'syrups  or  "  Honeys  ".-^hU-  water  for  one  minute,  then  dipped  in  Have  pie-shells  ready,  fill  with  the  cus- 
dren  will  appreciate  fruit  syrups  or  eold  water.  The  skin  of  each  plu™  tard  and  bake  with  no  upper  crusty  The 
'  honcTs"  whh  their  delicate  flavor,  should  be  pricked  in  a  couple  of  places  white  of  one  egg  may  bo  reserved  for 
These  syrups  are  made  by  cooking  the  to  prevent  bursting  during  the  cooking  a  meringue,  if  desired^ 
iuire  with  sugar  until  it  is  as  thick  as  process.  The  plums  may  then  be  pack-  Apple  Sauce  Cake  Without  Eggs  or 
desyru;  Apples  and  pears  too  de-  L  in  the  hot,  sterUized  jars.  These  Milk.-Cream  together  1  cup  of  sugar 
Tectit  oT  preLrving,  or  cores  and  jars  and  covers  should  previously  have  and  i  cup  butter.  ^.^--^-/  teaspoon^ 
reelL  left  from  preserving  may  be  been  boiled  for  15  minutes  to  make  sure  ful  of  soda  in  a  little  hot  water  and 
u  cd  f or  making  fruit  juice.  Or  the  that  they  are  sterilized  clean.  The  stir  this  in  1  cup  of  sour  apple  sauce, 
iuce  may  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup  jars  are  then  filled  brimming  full  of  letting  it  foam  over  into  the  mixing- 
wThouT  sugar,  and  used  as  sauce  for  hot  syrup  made  by  boiling  1  cup  sugar  bowl.  Add  H  cups  flour  sifted  with  1 
breakfast     akes  per  3  cups  water  until  it  "hairs".     A  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  i  teaspoon- 

In  nreuariue'thc  juice  for  bottling,  new  rubber  boUed  three  minutes  is  ful  each  of  cloves  and  nutmeg.  M« 
proceed  as  for  jelly.  When  juice  is  ex-  placed  on  each  jar.  The  cover  is  placed  thoroly,  then  add  1  cup  raisins.  Bake 
Cted  heat  it  almost  to  boiling,  and  i„  position,  and  if  the  glass  top  jar  is  in  a  loaf  about  45  mmUtes.-Maggie  A. 
nour  into  a  small-necked  bottle.  The  used  the  top  clamp  only  is  placed  in  Cromlich,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
bottle  -and  cork  should  be  taken  from  position;  if  the  screw  top  jar  is  used.  Cake  and  Mayonnaise  from  Same  Eggs 
hoilin^  water  in  which  it  has  been  for  the  cover  is  screwed  barely  firm  against  I  have  a  plain  old-fashioned  recipe 
half  an  hour  Drain,  pour  in  the  hot  the  rubber,  then  loosened  about  \  inch  called  French  cake,  which  has  been  in 
iuice  cork  with  sterile  cork  and  coat  go  as  to  allow  for  the  escape  of  steam,  our  famUy  for  generations.  I  lake  it 
with 'sealing  wax  or  hot  paraffin.  These  jars  are  then  sunk  into  the  boil-   because   I   have  learned  to  alter  it  to 

Juices  extracted  from  berries  or  jng  water  that  should  be  one  inch  deep-  suit  several  emergencies.  For  example, 
crapes  will  be  found  particularly  good  er  than  the  jars.  The  jars  arc  allowed  tomorrow  I  shall  need  mayonnaise,  so  I 
for  drinks  and  sauces,  while  apple,  pear  to  boil  for  12  minutes,  then  removed  shall  use  the  whites  of  3  eggs  for  the 
and  peach  juices  make  agreeably  flavor-  and  tightened  at  once.  When  fruit  cake  instead  of  4  whole  eggs  as  he 
■  ed  syrups.  Apples  and  pears  with  an  is  cooked  in  the  jar  rather  than  in  ret^ipe  calls  for,  then  I  will  have  the 
individual  flavor  should  be  selected  for  an  open  kettle  the  flavor  remains  in  yolks  for  the  mayonnaise.  I  will  blend 
this  purpose  — U.  S.  Food  Conservation  the  fruit.  A  wire  rack  should  be  used  well  together  }  cup  of  shortening  ('hair 
^  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing   lard  and  half  butter)  and  13  cups  sugar, 

To  Can  Huckleberries  the  boUing  water.     A  wash  boiler  or  a   then  add  1  cup  whole  milk,  then  3  level 

Assort   and   wash   thoroly,  pack    into   large   kettle   may  be  used.  cups  flour,  into  which   I  have  sifted  3 

cans  sterilized,  along  with  their  covers.  Combining   Fruits  level   teaspoons   baking   powder   and   a 

bv  boiling  15  minutes.  Fill  up  with  A  favorite  dish  with  us,  and  good  pinch  of  salt.  Lastly  I  add  J  teaspoon 
hot  syrup  made  by  cooking  1  cup  sugar  with  meats  is  peaches  and  apples.  Pare  vanilla  extract.  I  mix  this  smooth  and 
oer  3  cups  water  until  it  "hairs".  Put  equal  quantities  of  each;  tart  apples  bake  in  three  large  layer  cake  pans,  the 
on  the  rubbers   then  the  covers  loosely,   and  yellow  peaches  make  a  pleasing  col-   bottoms  being  covered  with  greased  and 
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floured  papers.  Ice  or  not,  as  you  like. 
(Editor's  Note.  —  Since  we  can  save 
sugar  to  a  considerable  extent  by  do- 
ing without  icing  on  cakes,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  do  so.)  Two  of  these  layers 
make  a  fairly  good-sized  cake  for  Sun- 
day, leaving  the  other  layer  for  later 
use. 

Cooked  Mayonnadse.  —  Now  for  the 
mayonnaise.     Pat  1  pint  of  vinegar  to 
heat  in  an  agate  pan,  having  added  1 
cup   of  sugar  and   a  dash   of  salt   and 
pepper.    In  a  bowl  beat  the  4  egg  yolks; 
in  another  bowl  put  2  heaping  teaspoons 
flour,  i  teaspoon  mustard,  a  little  pinch 
of  turmeric,   and    blend    together   with 
cold  water;  then  mix  this  with  the  egg 
yolk,  pour  gradually  into  the  hot  vine- 
gar and  cook  until  smooth,  stirring  as 
it  cooks.     Pour  into  a  glass  jar;  it  will 
keep   a  long   time.     When  wanted    for 
salad,  thin  with  sweet  cream,  and  you 
have  a  good  imitation  of  oil  mayonnaise. 
Mayonnaise    without    Eggs. — Do    you 
know   that   w<hen   eggs  are   scarce,   one 
can    make    excellent   mock    mayonnaise 
by    using    part    cornstarch    instead    of 
flour,  and  enough  turmeric   to  give  the 
egg  yellow  color?  This  dressing  is  quick- 
ly made,  and  is  good  either  hot  or  cold. 
— ^Mrs.   Mary  S.    Shuman,   Juniata   Co., 
Penna. 

Novelty  Salad  with  Nasturtiums 
A  delicious  salad  can  be  made  with 
nasturtiums  as  follows:  Select  tender 
leaves  and  wash  them  carefully.  Beat 
2  eggs  until  light,  add  ^  cup  vinegar, 
i  cup  cream,  2  teaspoonfuls  sugar,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Cut  some  bacon 
into  small  cubes  and  fry  until  the  fat 
starts,  then  stir  in  the  dressing  mix- 
ture and  let  it  just  come  to  a  boil.  When 
cool  mix  the  dressing  int<i_  the  nastur- 
tium leaves.  A  few  nasturtium  green 
seed  pod6  give  it  extra  flavor.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  nasturtium  flowers,  and 
the  effect  is  admirable.  —  A.  L.  R., 
Philadelphia   County,  Pa. 


Plants  die  from  the  lack  of  sunshine. 
Drive  those  clouds  away  that  enter 
your  heart  and  let  in  the  sunshine. 

Start  experiments  today  on  changing 
food  habits — it  may  mean  better  health, 
too. 

The  sooner  into  the  can,  the  fresher 
the  taste  next  winter. 


PENNSTI.VANIA     FAKMEB    PATTEBNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  M 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible lor  correct  fiUinf^  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2099. — Easy  to  Make  and  Comfort- 
able.— There  is  the  underarm  seam,  the 
back  seam  or  closing  (as  you  may  pre- 
fer it),  and  the  neck  and  shoulder  fin- 
ish— a  simple  hem,  the  belt  stitched  to 
position,  and  the  dress  is  done.  Pattern 
is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It 
requires  li  yards  of  27-inch  material 
for  a  6-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1945.— Child 's  Set  of  Short  Clothes. 
— Comprises  a  simple  dress  with  round 
yoke,  and  long  or  short  sleeves,  a  style 


of  drawers,  comfortable  and  practical, 
and  a  slip  with  added  skirt  portion  at 
the  back  and  with  or  without  ruffle. 
Pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  6  months,  1 
year,  2  years,  3  years  and  4  years.  It 
will  require  for  the  dress,  2i  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  For  the  drawers,  | 
yard.  For  the  slip,  li  yards,  for  a  8* 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 
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^a     m^  ^  TOBK    PSODUOE    MA&KET  aold    at   $11.70.      One    car  of   Chicago   steers  mixed,    $17.50®  18.50;    No.    1    do.,    $16.'50® 

Mi^   ^.^  ^.^  W_     ^^^  _A     J«Aii.»>«.x  ao^ii    •^^"j^i,    ^i„    ^    j,,^^     weighed    1,150  17.50;     No.    2    do.,    $14.50®  15.50. 

gmfm    ^n§W9  ^^  ^9^r    ^  York     Pa       Aug      13      1917.  and    sold    at    $11.60.       Another    tar    of    the         Straw.— No.     1    straight    rye.    $13®13.'50; 

IWM    m  Mm      m\^W^  m^i\  The    time    of    year    has    come    when    large  same    kind,    from    the    same    place,     weighed  No     2    do      $12  C"  12.50;    No     1    tangled    rye 

M      ^L   mmW       #^%^    m^%^  quantities  of    produce    have   to    be   sold    at    a  1.080  and  sold  at  $11.50.     One  car  of  strict-  $12®  12  50;    No     2     do.     $11®11.50;    No.    1 

loss   or    be    allowed    to    go    to    waste.      After  ly    good    apayed    Virginia    heifers,     weighing  wheat  straw    $11.50®  12 ;   No.  2.   do.,   $10.50 

^^«  .^...^  ^^*.     *.«^^*,^«  the    markets    are    over    one    can    see    lots    of  965   lbs.,  sold   at    12   cents   per  lb.      Another  @11;    No     1  oat    straw,    $11.50@12;    No.    2 

PHILADELPHIA    PRODUCE  stuff  that  has  to  be  taken  home  as  it   cannot  car  of    handy    Virginia    heifers    weighed   920  do..    $10®)  10.50.       ,,,,.,. 

be  sold  at  anv  .price.     Potatoes,   cabbage,   ap-  and    sold    at    $10.60.    and    another    car    that         Note.— It    is    hard   to    determine    the    exact 

„.,,    .  ,   .  .       „         ,  ,o     ,o,,  pies   and   Beais    are   verv   Tow.      The   outlook  weighed   820,    sold    at    $10.40.      Several    cars  total   of    hay    for    the    local    trade    coming   to 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Aug.    13,    1917.  j^,  j^^   countv-potato   crop   is  not  good;    this  of  Air  killera  that  came  from  Chicago,  weigh-  thia    market,    as    a    considerable    quantity    of 

Shipments    of    iwtatoes    from    the    various  ^.^^^  ^^^       j^^  ^       ^^^  selling  for  is  knock-  ing   1,080  to  1,150  sold  at  $11.15  to   $11.40.  -the   arrivals    is   probably    for    export. 

producing    centers    were    coniparatively    light  ^         ^^^   ^^     ^^^     patriotism    out     of     the  A    few   cars   of    good    quality    Virginia   steers         Bran.— There  was  little  trading  and  prices 

during   the    past   week   and   altho   the  demand  farmers  '  that    didn't    carry    very    much    fat,     weighed  were   without  important   change.   Car  lots,    in- 

lias   been  a   trifle   slow,    a   steady   market    has         Eggs.— 35® 36c    per    dozen.  1,050  lbs.  and  sold  at  $11.25  to  $22.40.  One  eluding   sacks: 

been    maintained.       Receipts    of     wagon     po-         Butter.— Country,    38frt40c    lb:    separator,  car    of    plain    Virginia    steers    weighing    960         Soft    winter    bran,     in     100-lb.    sacks,    per 

iatoes    from   Jersey    are   selling    at    60    to    70  ^qq.^^   h,       Milk     8c   qt  •        »-  ^^^     ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    j^j    ^^    them,     sold    at  ton.    $41;    spring  bran,    in    100-lb.    gacka,   per 

cants    per    % -bushel    basket    for   first    grades         (Poultry -^Hens.'    19  6i21c     lb.     Springers.  $10.45.      One    bunch    of    fat    Virginia    oxen  ton,    $40. 

end    80    to    40    cents    for    aecond    Sue    stock.  22(5  24c    lb;   dressed.    75c®$1.50   each.  averaging   1,350  lbs.  sold  at  $9.75.      Another  

Bulk    shipments  of   Jersey    potatoes    are    sell-         Vegetables.    —    Potatoes,     12®  15c     %-pk.  bunch,    fat    but    not    so    well-fleshed,    sold    at  ^^^  ^OEK  HAY   AND   OEAIN 

ing    at    $1.20    to    $1.35    per    bushel    on    lirst  <j,t,ifago^     i(jy  3^     ,,d.     Lettuce,     3®  5tc     hd.  $9.25.       Several     bunches    of    Virginia    oxen  ""**    xw»xk  jiax^a«i/   wh-axx. 

grades.       Eastern    shore    potatoes    are    arriv_  g^^j      3^   y,^.^     Radishes,    5c   bch.   Onions,    5c  that  did  not  have  a  whole  lot  of  kill  to  them,  ^        York   City,    Aug.    13     1917. 

ing  in  good  condition  and  first  quality   stock  ^ch;    20c     Vi    pk.      Lima    beans,    new,    30®  weighed  1,300  lbs.,  sold  at  $8  to  $8.50      The         Feed —Western    feed    in    trlnslt    is    being 

,8    selling    principally     at     $3     to    $3  50     per  35-     ^        goup    beans.    35c    qt.    Celery.    5®  -shelly"   kind  weighing   1,000  to  1,200  lbs.,  o/ered     more     freel^     and     8^1e« 

barrel   *nd    second   grades   at    $1.7a    to    $2.2d  joc.  ^Tomatoes.      10c     bx;     lOglSc'    V4-pk.  sold    at   $7    to   $7.50.  .    .  ""^^It  their    price    to    attract    buyers       The 

per    barrel.       Delaware    and^Maryland    uhip-  p  gOc    H-j.k.   Beans,    10c    Vi-pk.    Aspara-         One  car  of  good  fat  Virginia  cows  weighed  demand      however     continues    very    s^^^     as 

ments     «re     about    on    a     par    with     Eastern  gug. 'lOc  bch.   Rhubarb.    5c   bch.   Turnips,    15  1,10Q    lbs.    and    sold    at    8%     cents.      There  t^'^t^s     a"     «Peoting     fuA^^^^^ 

fi^Z' T,?Ly "**'"''    "''''^    ""*    "     ""^  @20c    %-pk.    Corn,    15®28c    per    doz.    Egg-  was  quite  a  good  supply  of  plain   heifers  for  ^^e"  on    the    s^r^t    a^re    stead^^^^^ 

«»™e  prices.  ,        ^  ,  .  plant,    8@10c   each.  alaughtering    purposes    weighing    600    to    800  .         „ive      but     some     reductions     have 

North    Carolina    sweet    potatoes    are    show-  '^  Pruit.-  Apples,   8@25c    V4-pk.   Blackber-  lbs.     The  best  of  them  sold  at  7 Mi  to  8  cents,     been    made 

ing    good    quality    and    are    meeting    with    a  ,ies,  9®  12c  bx.  Plums,   5®  12c  bx.   Peaches.  The  commonest  of  them  weighed  600  and  ao.d         Weatern'     sprin,?      in       100-pound      sacks, 

atrong  demand.      First   grad«  *weets   are  sell-  sjs'isc    bx;    10®30c    %-pk.    Cantaloupes.    3  at  $6.50  to  $6.75.  ^     ^  437  5T    standard     middling      MO       flour     in 

ing  at  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  bushel,  with  a  few  ^^         ^^      Watermelons.   15®  35c  each.  The    supply    of    stockers    and    feeders    was  ?00-wundSr  $56   to   arrive     red   dog  to 

fancy    grades   selling   at   $8    a   barrel.   Second  ^Retail  Grain  Market.— Wheat.  $2.40;   corn,  much    less    than    a  week   ago       There    wasn  t  \^;^''\^  iSo^und   sacks     $64.      City    feed 

size   sweets    sell    readily    at    $3.50    to    $4    per  «,  ^n.    „.,„     ji  m-    rv..    9.^  i^-    hr«n     «l.a5  «nvthine     irood    on     sule     and    there     wasn't  frVJY-.-    i""  r^"i"- f.. _'•-.."..       ^'■■J'    •"«"* 
barrel. 

Vegetables 

Sugar    corn    is    in    good    deoiand    and    the  «V^^toV;■*midd^ings."'"$5'8  "ton.   """'  weight's'    wefen't  '  much     inquired  "  for.     and         „             ,    straw -There    i<,    no    rhante    in 

market    is   being   cleaned  up   daily       Pennsyl-     »**    '«'>•  ^'    * prices  were  lower.     Weights  ranged  from  400  theLuationtoda^        Offering     are     fight 

vania  sugar  corn  is  showing  a  wide  range  of  LANCASTER   PEODUCE  to  600  lbs.,   and  prices  from  $6.40  to  $7  per  if,,,    harW   no^nts   but    demafd    it    also   of 

quality    and   «»uch   of    the   offerings    are    sec-  iaA«^A    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   .^  ,  ^^  gLl     volume    ^he   tone   is   fi?m   on  top   No 

ond  pullings.      Good  grades   are  selling  at  $1  Lancaster.    Pa.,    Aug.    13,    1917.  and    anything     that    had     good    quality    sold  r'"d  ^T  timothy  hay  in  bo?h  ^ar^^^ 

to    $1.50  per   hundred    ears.      .Jersey    corn  is  p.                       ,^^„     today     than     on    any  readily  and  at  high  prices.     A  few  real  good  JnS"*^^'^!  \.\78''Tut    the    n*^^^^^ 

Tet    for*ht    b?tter%rde%''    Th^  t'avy    glut  o*""    ^'^^    '«    »»•«    past    six  ^nths.    and    in  stock    bulls   aold    at   $8.75    to  |9-      The    kind  ^^^^^'^^^^    slow    sale    and    i^' bu>  ers"    f avo^ 

,         Z^          t>etter   grades.       ine    neavy    giui  ^^dition    to    every    stal      being    occupied     in  ordinarily  called  good  sold  at  $8.25  to  $8.a0.  |,     .^       arrivals   of   low   erade   hay   by    river 

of     cabbage     has     passed     and     receipts     are  ^^^y^^^     ^^e    curb    market    was    one    of    the  A  prettv  good  kind  found  takers  at   8  cents;  ll^Jts  tuit    week   which   hfs   been   pressed   for 

% -bushel   basket.      .      ,„        ,            ,      v  »    .u  indications  of  lower  prices  next  week.  Farm-  have  shown   a  big  falling-off   in   receipts,   not                          ; 

Lima    beans  are   in   liberal   supply    but   the             continued    to    hold   potatoes    for    $1.30    a  only  of  cattle  for  killing  purposes  but  stock-  jjj.^    TOEK    MILK    MAEKET 

market   is  strong  at   75   to   85   cents  per   bas-  ^,^ghel       The    supply    of    eggs    was    equal    to  ers   and  feeders    as  well.      For  several   weeks  """     '              i»x*^ 

ket.      Green    beans    '^hen    young    and    tender  ^^^  demand  and  last  week's  prices  ruled.  previous  to  last  week,  high  temperatures  and  jj        y  ^^    ^.■^^       ^         jg     1917. 

sell    readily  *t  30  to   40   cents   per    %-bu3hel         Butter    and    Eees — Butter,    creamery.    48c  hot     winds     burned     Western     pastures     and  ,p,       j-m^-j    /pii    »«  V..*    ^gok    owine    to 

basket   but  older  and  less  *ttract,ve  stock  is  p,f  fb .   do ,    c<>"",;>'-    «<^'    ^^^s.   fresh;"35®  promised  much   damage  to   the  growing  corn.  theco<^er    weather,    but    recerpts    reflec'f  th" 

moving    slowly.    Wax    beans    free    from    spoU  ^           -^  ^^^^^  Holders  of  cattle  got   scared   and    "dumped  ^i,Lrmal    demand    created    by    the    hot    wave 

*f%Jf  »lv**«n  "'^^fi^    ll^tlL^t^^^Lv^t                 Li^    and    Dressed    Poultry.    —    Chickens,  them  on  the  market.     Later    good  rains  came  *,  the  previous  week.     The  average  demand, 

at    50    to  60   cents    P"  .^t;**?''*®':^^*?^^*-  1.,.  dressed,    old.    $1®1.25;    do.,    dressed,    young,  and    the    whole    situation    changed.    Pastures  certain   dealers  assert,   has  fallen   below  what 

The  heavy  suPPly  of  t*?*"^"  '« .«'  »  7'*/  75c® $1;  do.,  live.  $1.50®2  per  pair;  do.,  were  revived;  the  threatened  destruction  «  ordinarily  be  expected  for  this  swson 
range  in  qu«lity  and  therefore  in  prices,  -ij  igc  ner  lb  averted;  shipments  to  market  ceased  and  „#  %u-  „-._  .-'the  extent  of  from  5  to  10 
Canners  wo  using  up  the  poorer  quality  «'Vget  Jles  and  Fruits.-Corn.  10®20c  prices  stl#ened  up  and  went  back  to  what  ''pUe^t.'  The  marked  advance  in  retail 
stock  at  10  to  15  cents  per  basket  and  ^  new  beans.  St??;  10c  %-pk;  lima  beans,  they  were  early  >n  July.  ^^^j  j  j  jed  to  be  the  cause.  Hotels,  con- 
better  grades  are  selling  up  to  30  and  40  ^^^  ,^  4^5^.  ^^^^^^  5,  bunch;  let-  Today  beef  cattle  made  a  new  high  rec-  {"eetioners  and  stores  retailing  from  the  can 
cents  per  %-bu8hel  basket.  Receipts  of  t^ce.  5®  12c  head;  onions.  5c  dry  box;  cauli-  ord  in  the  Chicago  market  several  cars  sell-  reported  to  l>e  feeling  this  shrinkage 
pepper,  we  '•"°7°eJ'«i'^  ."''^  *»»«  7,f^^^^^  flower,  15® 20c  bd;  eggplant.  5®  10c  each;  ing  at  $14  65  and  a  great  number  of  c^te  .^iefly.  Dealers  think,  also,  were  it  not 
is  steady  at  50  to  60  cents  per  %-bu8hel  jckiek.  40®  60c  per  100;  cabbage.  2®8c:  fetching  14  cents  and  upward.  In  an  article  ,^^  ^^^  absorption  of  a  considerable  quan- 
basket.  •  sweet  i>otatoes.  30c  per  %-pk;  potatoes.  $1  written  two  months  ago  the  writer  suggested  ^^  ^.^^^  products,  there  would  be  an 
rrults  (S1.30    bu;    do..    12®18c    V4-pk;    carrots.    5c  15-cent    cattle    during    the    summer    "nonths  ^^normal    surplus  difficult   to  handle,    because 

Jersey    apples    are    showing    a    wide    range  bunch;   new  turnips    5®  10c  i^-pk;   tomatoes  «"d   ^s  pred^ictjon  was   ridic^^^^^^  ^^ere  are    indications    that   the  unusual    price 

of   quality   and    there   are   a   great    number  of  15c    V4-pk;   do.,   50®60c    basket ;    apples,    10  the      Know  it  Alls    .     Today  \ naPPf^°'°f  '°  paid   to   the    producer    is   stimulating   produc- 

variVtiea  offered       Fancy    hand-picked    apples  ®20c     Vipk;     watermelons.     25®35c    each;  the    Chicago    market    indicates    that    his    pro-  » 

I?e  meetinrwith  good  demand  and  The   mar-  peaches.    10®  12c    %.pk;    pears,    15c  J4-pk;  Phe'-,^^^'  p'''1^/m«V'"  ^^Thp    wr  te^r    oro-  The    League   rates   for    August    to    the   pro- 

ket    is   strong  on   first    quality    eating    apples,  huck.eberries.   15c  qt;  blackberries,   10@12c:  Intellectual    Recreation           The    writer^   pro  3    ^j^^^.^    ^^^^    55,     -^    ^^^ 

Williams    Early    Reds    are    in   strong    demand  cantaloupes.    3(5.  8c    each.  ^J'^^,^'>    5^?'"  ♦TVv.   IK  TkL  r>rL  «f  ^«rn  26-cent   zone  are  $2.55  a  hundred  for  3   per- 

Tnd   soling   a     75    to   90  ^ents   perV-bushel         County     Butchering— Bacon,     sliced,     40c  phet."    and  foretell   that    ,     the  pr.ce  of  corn  ^.,^      $2.76.   or   5.^6   cents  a   quart,   for 

basket        Yellow     Transparent     and     Orange  lb.;    do.,    whole.    30c;   dried   beef.    12c    Mi  lb;  continues    at    $3    a    bushel    and    "P'^ard.    15  ^.,^      ^^    ^3.90    for    4    percent 

pfppins    are    popular    varieties   and    are    mov-  ham     sliced.     32c;     do.,     whole      28c;     calves  cents  per  P«'>°/.^'''   ««t«gin   to   cover   the  ^              receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in 

ings  are  XnuHor  general  culinary  use  and  IWeT,    30c;    beef    liver     16c;    fresh    sausage  ^^''Jy^^    corn-fed    beef,    within    the    next    six  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    f^\.    ^^^    ^^^^    ^jing    August 

-   "'  " "^  KWH";"            »     .    _„    ,      _,  ' ._    OJ-. 1     K^o;.,™     ift/S«)n<.-     An      atpak.    32  months.  11    were    as    follows: 

ilroad  Milk  Cream 

44,441  3,831 

squehanna    4,266  22 

>8t    Shore     13, .543  2.356 

fancy    Georgia    varieties    of    free-stone    fruit.     Oj  1-.          ^ ^  \^      y         weight,    at    the    present  b'^'^'K*'  J*"7  „•  ;••;; Sa^n                7^ 

Jersey   Carmens   are    now    arriving   and   when  PHILADELPHIA  LIVE  STOCK  time       The    beef    situation  'promises    ti   be    a  K  H»^t!f  "^                   *  " "  *      ^15l                36 

showing    color    and    size    they    »«    bringing  FHIIAOEU-mA  i.ivc  »x  .^              ^^^^    ^^              ^^^^  p^ITn.^.f'^nia 30  007             350 

from  $1  to  $1.50  per  crate.  Smaller  and  poor^  Philadelphia    Pa     Aug.    13,  1917.         porterhouse    steak     and    rib    roast     will    find  j^f""'^''^*"'*     i'44o               50 

ly   colored  Carmens   are  moving  slowly   at  40  R.„.„.f*'il,7^Xk    ending    S^^^^  even-    dassification   in  the  price  list  with   "Canvass  Other  sources    '      ^'**'^ 

to    60    cents    per    half-bushel    basket.      Vr^  Inf  Aurast     11      1917-  Back  Duck"   and    "Terrapin."  _,.,                                           44,  370        TTT^i 

Mountain     Rose     peaches     are     now     offered  ing    August     11,     1»17.  feeding    steer,     weighing  Totals ja^^h        18  483 

and   these   are  selling  at   60   to   75   cents   per  ^Beef^       ^  Lambs  1,000  jXids.  will  likely  cost  the  farmer  this  «a"'e  week  last  year 407.166        18,483 

basket.                              «       j    *  «„    «„_    T„,.n»^  T«tAl    for   week           3  070           6,474  4,718     fall    from    9    to    10    cents    per    jwund.       As    a                        ■ 7~^^^^ 

Cantaloupes   are   offered    'rom^  New   Jersey  Total  Jor  weeK    •    •^•^^^          ,51905  6:096    basis    of    ealculation.    let    us    say    9^    cents            PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

Philadelphia.   Pa.,   Aug.   13,    1917. 
Butter. — The     market     ruled     firm     under 
light  offerings,    but   wholesale   trade   as   usual 

^         °,""\~    """    ~\tV    ;^ff«rino'«    onlv    moderate  per   ton    and   one-tmni   ot    a    ton  01    oran   or    on   the   last  day  of  the  week    was   quiet.  The 

cents    for    smaller    grades    of^^.Ieraey^MnU-    onermgs  _«my^^^^      higher;     good  Jo     choice.     cottonseed_  meal    at    $54    per  ton   ^cottonseed    quality   of   arrivals   of    solid-packed   creamery 

ing  principsHy 
Shinners  of   cant 
fornia    defy    the 
tions     and     their 
paratlvely     high 

crates    of    Californi_    •        »o  *     •o  o-  „         _         - 

at  $3.25  to  $3.50;  pony  crates  at  $2  to  ^d.^^    w   ■;o"""^^mmoA""'"$7®8'-'     Tennessee^    and    the    steer    when    fed   out    and    ready    for    the    fi„t8,   iu;   firsts,   40c;   second.^,    39c;    nearby 
and  the  flat  crates  at  $1.25  per  crate.                    iontwn..    «8fS  1*1                                                        Ifiarket  weigh   1,400  pounds;   and   these   1400    prints,   fancy.   46e;    average   extras.   44® 45c; 
rth    Carolina    and   Delaware    are    making    southerns,  jp»(fi  11^  .    .  .         ..P  .  ''.    ,.       , «„„-     __    !.  •    ._^y.'_  ,        ,„^..,_.     i.i 

light 
ing 
pour 
to   $ 
and 

Ponltrr  Sl'i?^    f«t^"i'8(ff  9'     LamTs  — EiTtras.    $15rS^^  ance'tiie  hayr  the  corn   fodder  and  the  labor  specials     higher;     do.,     current"  make.     best. 

,     J  Ki         •         .«.!     n„.litT  1S2V     fair    to    cood     $14®  14.50;    common,  against    the    value    of    the   manure    but    pres-  23%«:     do.,     choice,     new,     22^<i(o23c;     do., 

Supplies     o;_desn;able^^_siz^_and     V^^^^f  i^Sft«<ll50  ent  day  conditions  make  necessary  a  revision  fair   to  good    new.    21%fn22c. 
are    ri 

Chl)k    *'—■  *-•  "-v7«-''LJ:k?.'    IZa   *7"Ti  moderate  o'ffe~rinKs"   and   a   fair   demand.    Quo  The  prospects  of  having  to  get  an  advance  -^j^^  BUTTER  MARKET 

to    20    cents    per    pouna.      ivw.vr.»    .«"-""-  i,"iT4n,»  lY'rouehs     $13®  14.  strong    stimulus    to    farmers    to    feed    cattie  ^Igin     111.,    Aug.    11.    1917. 

"/eno^-s-"''."'"-"'   "wVeSr  re?atin^'T4'  ''citJ^DJe'ssT'st^ck'-Demand  „w..     fair-  this  ^^winter^  when    the    ^P  .nfjch^^price^paid         p,.,,,   gg^cfToo'  tubs  offered;    no  sale. 

^nfgP:?r",:«,rn*dr\„:,rie;  wei'ihts  at  25  to  moderate  offerings.  _      .  ..       ,.^,,..  ll!l'^!^^•"?•..^:^!:".Jr/.7^-^;r .■"?:- v^;.w«  tobacco  market 

p5q»^^?:-ip"^i:n.i^f.r^i  ^^i^Bk^mi:^^^  &F^:;S^s^:|V^^I  ^l^t.:^^^^~ 

in»  <»U    tA  AU.   nounds    at   24   cents.      Jersey         the    receipts    oi    came    »"•     '  "  .  j«„.    „mi  b„i.»w  ho  nrohihitive  nrices  at    that    price.       Most    growers    very    rightly 

E'i"st30T.t'^32^o-3V^;ntr;rr  '^ii.'^iy^-^^^y^^^^  ra?£)j^''iic\"r/d^^e^^K;re:rning  ^nV^'eto^  contract    on^^account  ^of^  the^^pres- 

f"und-i~e?  nearby   broilers    are   selling   at  ing  Mojiday  last,  year      Today's  supply  came    wage   workers^ ^^^^^   ^.^^^   ,^^,   localities   much   of   the    cr<n. 

25    to '30    cents       The    few   western    turkeys  from    the   followine:   .V''f  "'«•    «    cars     uni  PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   ORADT  has  been   sold   and  invariably  at  high   prices, 

arriving  on   this   market    were    sold    at   22   to  cage    20;  Pennsylvania    4;  Pittsburgh    3     St  PHILADELPHIA   MAY    A«w   t*»iix«  ^^^    growing   crop    is    now   doing   well    bui 

24    cents    peV    pound    for    the    best    grades.  Paul    2;  Indianapolis,  2;  New  York.  2,  Ohio,  pMladelphia,  Pa.,   Aug,    13.   1917.  i«  needing  rain  in  some   places.     The  earlier 

Spring   duclfs    are   in   good   demand   at   21   to  1 :    1"^'*"»'    \„  excellent  demand   for  every-  Baled     Hay     and     Straw— ft (veipts,     132  planting     have     been     topped.       "Worms     are 

22   cents  per   pound.  *vTirn»h«Ltcher    cattle    line    that    hid  tons  of  hay   and    two    car*  of   straw.      There  causing    more    trouble     than    usual.       A    late 

Egn  <hing    in    the    butcher    catiie    ''"*     '""v..^  "l"^  I«4    jJ...x.    doine    in    hay    and    prices    of  Federal     report     places     the    acreage     in    th« 

Receipt,    of   strlctly"resh    new   laid    eggs  A^^J)  f^^  fat    jt  prices  50  to  75^  cents  h^^^^^^  the     ^diu""   and   Tow    graders  'were^lightly  state    at    41.000    of    which    some    21,000   or 

are    rery    limited    and    the    market    is    quite  than  last  Monday.     In  fact    some  saies  »                                                                   ^^^      ^.^^  ^^^^,y     one-half     is     in     Lancaster     County. 

actlT*  OB  desiraWe  stock.     Nearby  firsts  are  ed    $1    P"  .<=;'*•    li^]'''',„J^Virgin  a       They  Timothy    h«y.    No.    1    large    bales.    $2o.50  Local    authorities    consider    this    estimate   ea- 

■elllM    at    88    cents    per    dozen;    nearby    cur-  steers    on    sale    came    "om     Virginia.       iney  timowiy       ■- •           .    .         $20  50 rJ? 21;    No.  tirely    too   low   and   would    place    the   nuabjf 

•ren!"?ec*eip??  at'l^Jents.    and    neartiy    sec  -'e  pre.ty^ood  ki  ,e^^^^^^  ^Vl7'?0®^8To^"    &S.''\' $15.50®ifl  50;  of    »cre.    "U    not    less    than    50,000.-H.    B. 

onda    at    82H    to    38H     "'"•_g„„„.d.  f^m^hewme  place  weighed  1.100   lbs.   and  sample.    $10®»11.      Clorer-mixed    hay-Light  Tweed,    Aug.    13. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

GOING  BACK 

By  Ida  M.  Shepler 


Attest  IS,  1»17^' 


it  was  the  only  way  to  get  a  start  in  of  Mm.  Merriman  for  a  long  ti«e  now. 

Big   Bu  Less,  'and  'that  las    what    he  She  had  actually  cared  l^^tleior  mo.ey; 

H  going  in  for.    She  could  not  under-  too  little,  aud  that  too  otU»«  le«ds  U, 

8ta.d.  and   when   she   asked    h^r  eldest  disaster.     But  the  melting  away  ot  the 

BOB   about   it,   he   merely    told   her   that  land    from    her     hu.ba.d's    po*eBSion 

Harold  was  in  the  erackbrain  stage  and  had  ai^pealed  to  her  as  something  once 

M..   Merriman   dated  her  discontent    meaning   below   the   word«  surging^  for     ,«  had   better  let   his  father   manag*.  ^^\l^^\^;i  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
with  country  life  to  the  ti- their  hon.    a  wider  outlet.    " ^f^  ^ J^",««,^,„ ,,    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ,,,  ^,^  ,,,,  ,„  mind        Then  came  Mary  c.  day  in  .er  big 

grange   hired   a   woman   ^P^'«k«y«^^     ^^^    *   ^^^j      ^^    ^^  ,^y  be  safe    to  that  place.     Her  uplift  work  a  fail-  a«to«iobila,    aad    now    two    Uttle    ehU- 

dress    ^^;^---'"     ■;:''7;;;\,^,,;,t    fo"  t    bal  "0";    year.      Freddie's   pa    ^re    as    she    thought,    she    gave    it    up.    dren    grouped    about    her.    Cat^bi-g   a 
grange.      The    speaker    ^vas    handsome     fo     a    ba  n  y  ^^^^^  ^^^^    ^_^^    ^^     ^^^^.^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^.^^   ^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

r  ^wXi^T^^patly!^  aithTshe  ^^Tunle:    we    knew    sure    where  down  with  a  low.  lingering  fever  that        i  atoly    to    her    mother.    h.r    voice 

did  not  less  it    hen.  even  Ifter  twen-  we   would  get    the    money    to   pay    out  ended    in    a    protracted    couvalescence.  shaken   as   she    cned: 

tv  three  years  of  country  life,  with  the  with.     We  put  this  strong  in  the  heads  it  was^during  the  weakness  of  tins  time        .q.  mother,  he  is  not  lon-g  for  this 

Iw      hred    was   Quite    sure  the   country  of  our   boys.     We   build  barns   first,  if  that  Mrs.  Merriman,  aided  by  her  eld-  ^.^Id!  What  is  the  matter  with  «y  own 

ntpded  aJl  the  uplift  that  woman  said  the  old  house  can  be  made  comfortable  est  sons,  brought  him  to  a  state  of  mmd  ^^^jjng  papaf     Gran 'ma  Merriiua.  said 

rtneedefand%h'  came  out  of  the  hall  and    safe   to    Uve    in.      The    new    bam  that    excluded    all    thoughts    o      ever  ^^^„ .,  ^  ,,^  ,^^,,  ,,  ,.^  ,^  „,,, 

hat  aftelnooa  fully  persuaded  to  live  saves    enough    to    build    a    new    house  again  being  able   to   manage   his   land^  ^im  off  to  town.    She  said  ,t  shortened 

lUai    aiiciuuuu    J.U    J     f  ,,      ,_._^„.,.ii       v^„    A^   ««+    livP   hv     «<Bot+<ir     crpt.     a     jrood     renter     here,     then      -    „,an'a   Hfo   aUvava   in  fmk*   aibAv    PVPrv 


tlmt    afternoon   lullv    persuauuu    lu  ii»«^     sjivcd    c«w«»"     -"^     -  =  "  ,  .        u   _„     tUmr, 

unto  whUe  dresses  and  every-day  coun-  soon.    Understand  f    You  do  not  live  by  -Better  get  a  good   renter  here,  then 

trvsodablity   as  the  won.an  suggested  your    company.      If    your    city    friende  „ove   to    the    oity,"    urged    all    three, 

„M  etlv  are   ashamed    of   your   house,  let   them  unknown  to  Mary  or  her  grandmother 

Backot  her  Mrs.  Merriman  heard  her  stay  away.     This   is   not   a  bad   house.       Mary   plead,   cried   and  ^termed    but 

dau^lner  mIv '3  mellow  laugh.     Mary,  1  lived  in  a  worse  one  for  twenty  years,  it  was  too  late.     As  her  father  would     _     

her     Id  est     was             twenty-two.   and  Freddie  must  have  a  new  barn.    His  pa  not  move  into  a  rented  house   the  stock    ^,^,^  ,,  «,«   hadn't 

a  ready     he    wL    of   a   young    farmer,  worries   about    his  need   of   one.     This  was   all    sold    off,    and   aided   by    some    „,    ^,,,.,    ^,    ,.,, 


a  man  's  life  always  to  take  away  every 
interest  from  him;  that  gran 'pa  would- 
n't have  lived  so  long  if  he  hadn't 
worked  at  something  he  enjoyed  all  the 
time.     She  said  she'd  a  told  you  that 

alway«  be«n   kind 
afraid    of    you.      But    I    tell    you. 


SheVruijged  her  shoulders.     It  was  a    year   he  lost    much   good  grain   becaiwe    Tnoney   in   bank,   went    to    buy    a   tovvn    ^^^^j^„^    g„^,^^    .^    ^    ,„,^ 
^weetrle'ry  laugh,  always,  but  it  rang    'he  hadn't  the  storage  room  out  of  the    ,ouse   suited   to   Mrs.   Mernman  s    idea    ^,.„ 


wise    wo- 


^„«7ardid   the"laui;h    of   Mrs.   Merri-  wet.     I    do    not    understand.      Freddie    of   what   a   town   honse    should    be.              ^^^    Merriman  winced.     She  herself 

mrn'roerman    mot)fer-in-law,   and  she  knows  he  needa  a  barn,  not  a  house.''        «'I  had  that  money  in   the  bank  pu      ,,,„  ^,,  ,,,  ,,  ^j^  ^  her  mother^in- 

had  wanted  Mary  to  remind  ier  of  her  Young    Mrs.    Merriman    spoke    back   by  to  buy  us  a  good  automobile,      her    ,^^.^   ^„^    ^^.^   ^.^^^t   was  that  •lie   had 

otn  Ttv  mother    vvite  of  a  college  pro-  sharply    that    it    was   right    she    should    father  sadly  told  Mary.                                 ,.„.v 

esso       B^  Maiy  was  just  plait,  mat-  have' influence.     That  he  should  listen       «Yes,    and    papa      yoii     had    bette 

of  fact  Miry    who  had  always  loved  to  her  wishes.    Her  mother-in-law  shook    bought    it    and    remained    here    to    get 

Z:l  t^s^tCfarm  and  hall  work  her  head,  but  said  not  another  word  on   ^.     Wh.  «honld  a     arin.  .wa,s^be 

nf    nil    kinds    better    than    brain    work     the   subject.  e^mg  to   lown,  aiw   .      »  ^ 

of    all    kinus  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^.^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^^j^.     Lawyers   and   doctors   don  t 

husband   and   his   mother   in   close   con- 
versation.     She    smiled,    saying    aloud: 

sure    but  it  i  am  not  kuow  »u,..c.....  "He  will  do  as  I  wish.     What  is  a  lit-  could    have    remained    right    here    and 

of  her  work    1  would  say  that  she  did  tie  grain  lost?     Such  years  a«  this  sel-  „,anaged  the  farms  all  right.    You  wil 

not  know  much  of  farm  work  from  the  dom  come."                                                 ^  d-  sooner  by  gomg  to  town  and     hut- 

wav     he    advo  ate«   our    w.-aring  nicer  He   did   not   listen.     He   simply   told  ting  yourself  off  from  your  work." 

Ifhcf  He      alk   would   certainly  hit  l.er   that   his  parents  knew  best.     The  John,    ^^yj^^'^^'^'^'^,^^^^^^^^^      moped   about,   all   of   his 

me   count  y   places   altho   it   does   not  barn  was  built  first;  later  came  a  sub-  eity  life.     Mrs    Mernman   ^f^^^J^^    ^^nner    gone.      He    was 

1  t  Lrwhe re  n'ar  the  mark  here."  stantial    house,    but    his    wife    felt    the  i„    line    with   ^^f.^^^^^f^.^^  ^t    ^^^  *<>  "g^^^^^  '^^^  ^^'^-ee.   aud  the 

Mary     can.e     alongside     her    mother,  sting  to  her  self  conceit  to  this  day.  round  of  social  duties      But  time  hun, 

whisuerine   and   motioning   to   a  where  Going  home  from  the  grange  meeting,  heavily    upon    the    father  s    "»"^'-      ^«    ^ight  of  her  sorrowing  boy.     Impulsive- 

rernyle  looking  ma!  was   reining  Mr.   Merriman    spoke   but   once    of    the  Anally   ran    for    a   ^^^ ^^^^    w   she   opened   her   arms   and    he   .ame 

t     L    splendid    matched,  carriage    team  woman   speaker.  and   wa«   elected.      This   ]  ar  lally   miea    ^^^^   ^^_       i. „,„;„„   w^r   head    on    the 

uLl'r   a   ie   tree     "i  see   you   have  -She  Lde  you  out   all  so   unhappy,  his  time.     But  not  being  in  the  control- 


alone. 

"Like  that  speaker  T'  Mary  was 
saying,  in  answer  to  some  one;  "why 
sure,  but  if  I  did  not  know  something 


worst 
nothing  of  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  it  was  not  true.  After  all,  she 
had  become  miserably  tired  of  the 
town's  amnsements  and  its  smells  and 
noises,   and   with   it    had   come   impend- 

^  -  ing  disgrace  because  ©f  its  t*i|»tations 

give   up  their   callings  as   farmers  do;    ^^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^  j,q^^  ^^.^g  ^  go;„g  tj 
neither  do  men  in  other  pursuits.  You    ^^^^   ^^^   husband  too. 

As  she  stood  alone,  after  Mary'=i  de- 
l)arture,  longing  to  go  with  her,  baek 
to  peace  and  quiet,  Harold  came  into 
the    room.      Since    his    trouble    he    had 

old    assertive 
manner    gone.      He    was    of    blood    too 

„ light:,  „      . 

mother   heart   nearly   suffocated    at    the 


into   them.      Leaning   her   bead    on    the 


for  .lim   to  take   this   summer  for  him 

self. ' ' 

"O,  but   it   gave   .lim   the   chance   to 
associate  with  some  nirn  in  the  business 


my    iiiiic    u«.-ej..'--     ^  ''         ,  i   „ t,   „*        "Mamma."  he  answered  in   the   old 

you.     Stella,  are  you   not   happy    hap-    distraught   for   the  peace  and  work  of    ^^.^^J^-^;^^^^^.  ,,^^^^  ^    ^^„^   ,^  ^^, 

pier  than  your  sisters.     At  least  I  haNC  old.  ^             j^^    .         j  ^^^j  j^at 

tried  to  make  life  easy  for  you."  In   the    ^^f  "l^^^^^'^j',,,^^^;::,  j    never    want    to    see    it 'again    unless, 

associate  with  some  m.-n  m  :ne  ou..ue»,        Mrs.    Merriman    evaded    answer    by  ning  down,  the  Z-^;*^^'  ;^';;f  ^^,  Hke  Mollie.  I've  got  a  good  automobile 

vonr  brother  expects  to  take  up,"  was    simply   returning:   -She   did   not   m  an  rr,  a  system  of    ^^J^""^  *^;^;^"^:  ,„der  me  and  can  get  away  the  minute 

he  excusing  re^ly.                                         you.  She  wasn't  talking  of  your  kind."  Then    ;f -^;;;^,  .^/^/^  J^^rX  I  want  to.    Mamma.  I  want  to  go 'back 

Mary    guessed     the     silent    influence    This   subject   in   mention  of   her   sis  ers  ment    ^^^/r^^^. /;/';V;^Veld  r  sons  to   the   farm.      Gran 'ma   sent    me   word 

s..n.lin,    t'e    brother    next    her,    away    grated    on    her   nerves,    for   her   sister,  ^^-ses  being  Ingh    and    he     -  ^^    ^^^^                ^^^^    ^^_^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^_^^ 

from  Uie  farm.     "Then  your  father  is  were  unhappily  married,  but   made   up    requiring  help    the  f«  -  J«^;^  [^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^,^,  ,,,.,  ^ad  the  raiding 

not    young   any    more,   and    he   pitches  for   it  with  social  pleasure  outside  the    ^;;-  -  ^^^^^^^^^J;  JJ^^^  ^I^^^^^J,'  ,^  ,f  „e.    She'd  a  kept  me  there  if  she'd 

in  to  do  things  just  as  he  did  twenty  i.om.                                                          ^^^    ^^^  second  farm.'  Thru  sheer  careless-  had  to  chain  me.     She  .ni.l  to  come  to 

years  ago."  Mary    was    ner    oniy    "     ^         '                                                .     ,            .     ,    /•       ^^^fi  her.  If  only  you  cared  to  gc— 

'    "Well,    why    shouldn't    he!      Forty-  there  were   three  boys   younger    James    n.s8  one  of  *J^«  ^^^J*^^^^^^             'j  l^J^  .-But   I   do    Harold.  I   do.     Grandma 

six  isn't  old.    He  ought  by  rights  to  do  was    in    college,    Harold    was    finishing    set  all   the    "J^^;;,^^"2^rr '^^^^^^  had  her  boys.    She  must  not  take  mine, 

what  he  did  then,  but  I  know  he  did  high  school  work  in  a  nearby  city,  and    To  rebu  Id,  another  mortgage  was  put  ^^^^^  ^^^  >^^    ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

not    do    two    men's    work    then,-  or    at  John,  thirteen,  was   so   neariy   like   his    on  this  farm. 


least    Gran 'ma    Merriman    says    he    did  sister   in   his  love   for   farm    work   that 

not  because  help  was  plenty  then."  With  his   mother  was   going   to  be   well    con- 

this   Mary  skipped   ahead,  to   climb  up  tent  to  let  John  do  as  the  elder  Mern- 

the  wheel  of  the  carriage  and  give  her  mans    had     done    for     generations— be- 

faither   one   of   her  little   girl   hugs.  come   a  tiller   of   the   soil. 


Next    to    follow,    was    a    failure    in  the  land  that  is  left-not  so  mu^h  now 

business  •  bv    James.      He    was    never  that  we  can  call  our  own  aj  when  your 

suited   to    that    calling,  he    crossly   told  father  and  I  began   housekeeping, 

hi,  mother,  and  somehow  made  her  feel  "But   we   will  get   it    all   back   some 

that  she  wa,  to  blame  by  not  seeing  to  day,  and  if   we   don  t    what   is  lo       is 


Again   Mrs.   Merriman    felt   the    chill  luii;  Mrs.  Merriman  was  o^Hy  f^th-    it    that   ^^^^^^Tb^  ^'^^  tile    ir:n/ s:!;;^  m^ybJ^:  ^1!,^^^ 

along  her  spine  as  she  could  not  help,  fnl  for  long,  her  country  uplift  work  as    ndvioe      ll^'^^rl'^nX  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^     will    help    us    stock    up    ag.iin    for    the 

at  least  she  thought  so,  when  her  daugh-  made   up   of    literary    and    socia     clubs    ^"--Y- ,  ^;^°/.;;;^;7/;^^i",rfathe      new    start.      With    father's    advice    to 

ter    would    drag    in    gran 'ma's    views,  did   not    come   up   to   hor   expec  ations     ^y'^f^^^'^l^^^^^^                                       back  us.  John  and  I  -an  run  the  farm. 

Laving    the     mother    tacitly    at    fault  "They    are   better    pleased    with      heir    jnto    ^^^7^^;? '^f^.^^'f  business    When  will  we  go   ba^k?" 

somewt.re.  It  had  been  when  Mary  was  own   old   ways  of   enjoying   themselves,    land    and    «  -^-^J^-   ^  ^^.^          ^„,  ^errim;;!  went  to  seek  her  hu.- 

■X  babe  in  arms  that  Marv's  mother  had  their  work,  their   husbands,   then-    chil-    for  which  he  was  bettei   fitted  than  tn 

conuurnZtth     iron- will  of  Mary's  dren,"   she    complained    to    Mary.             first,    ^t  took  much  p  eading  to  a  comp- 

rrandLhfr      The    elder    woman   holp-  "Vhy,    mamma,"    Mary     answered;    lish  this,  but  Fred  Merr.man    breaking 

fnrcaXreseve  plums  in  her  son's  "vou    expect    too    much    of    them.      I    down   from  sheer  luactiou   and   d  stas  e 

home    hear?the  you n'g  wife  say  deeis-  think   you  have  just   as  large   member-    for  city  life,  as  well  as  the  secret  trou- 

iveU-;   -Another  year  and  T   will  have  ships    at    such    meetings   ^^  }^  J^    '''^r^ZXZirZTr   hting  business    as    much    interest    in    the    calves,    colt, 

a  place  planned  after  my  own  heart  in  eountry  as  you  would  have  In  the  city.        Then   Harold,   never   "  '       ?                                chickens    as    her    daughter    Mary. 

IL.  d  k,.p  „„  f^U.     X»  .«..  ..,„  Bene,  p.r.ap.,  .„a  .iu.t  .,  good  .a,e„t    - -f  ^  pe™-;'.  ;»J  '^;;^.;; -^   ^J^,  ^^f ,,,  ,„,  ,„^^,,  I,  ,„„     a 

cubbv  holes  for  it."  present.                                                                      ^^a„fw    .riminnl     but    something    soon  regained  his  health.     She  had  her 
.,■  ao  not  „,.ao„...,a,.  .,eHea  „.    „--^;;:--".V::;;r;;:;;  -    -    !^-^::;:;"i.  r„,aTeave  I   .c.o.ea  ,o,„:  ...  Mn..  ...  ^r^ 

husband's  mother.  He    had    retuseu    10                *     J.   ,,  ..    .,„,    __    t-i-    character      Thus    a   small    Her  only  regret,  the  i-hadow  *he  seek 

house    next    year.  clerkship  in  the  city,    the  other  was  all  gone.                                  m  the  City, 

bring  my  friends  out  here.  taken  up  a  smau  c          J'                  . ;         p     ^    ^, ^  been  surging  in  the  heart                              THE  END' 

"\   new   house?"   There  was   strong    To  his  mother  ho  tried  to  explain  tnai       ranic  naa   utc  e    6 


band  and  make  known  her  resolve.  She 
found    a   willing   listener. 

Back  again.  Mrs.  Merriman  donned 
3  calico  dress  and  cap,  and  turned  her- 
self into  a  capable  farm  woman;   just 
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is  not  necessary  to  plow  and  replant 
each  year.  If  not  too  heavily  grazed 
they  may  be  carried  over  from  one  sea- 
son to  the  next  and  inereaae  in  value 
each  year.  They  furnish  almost  a  bal- 
HOOB  AND  HIQH  PRICED  OOBN  aueed  ration,  and  only  a  little  snpple- 
———  ment   need  be*  fed  to   obtain   a   normal 

Some  farmers  appreciate  the  valu6  growth  of  the  pigs, 
of  supplementing  the  high  priced  feeds  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a 
with  cheaper  forage  crops,  while  others  permanent  pasture  is  its  long  growing 
are  still  feeding  hogs  solely  on  expens-  season.  Growth  continues  from  spring 
ive  corn.  It  has  been  shown  by  ex-  until  fall,'  and  the  forage  is  palatable 
periments  all  over  the  United  States  and  nutritious  at  almost  any  time.  Eith- 
and  published  time  and  again  in  agri-  or  a  few  hogs  may  be  grazed  during 
cultural  papers,  that  port  production  is  the  whole  season,  or,  after  the  pasture 
not  profitable  if  the  hogs  are  fed  on  has  made  considerable  growth,  a  large 
corn  alone.  On  the  average  it  takes  number  may  be  pastured  for  a  short 
about  580  pounds  of  corn  to  produce  a  time  with  practically  equal  results  in 
hundred  pounds  of  gain.  This  amounts  the  amount  of  pork  produced  per  acre; 
to  almost  lOi  bushels  of  corn.  With  showing  that  a  permanent  pasture  is 
corn  selling  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel,  adapted  to  a  variety  of  conditions  in 
one  can  easily  estimate  the  cost  of  the  forage-crop  plan, 
pork  when  corn  is  fed  alone,  or, as  the  A  permanent  pasture  then  takes  the 
major  part  of  the  feed.  Many  farmers  place  of  a  reserve  forage  crop,  being 
in  the  country  are  short  of  corn  already  called  upon  to  furnish  grazing  at  any 
and  some  will  yet  have  to  buy  before  time  of  the  year  when  other  pastures 
the  next  crop  comes  in.  fail   or  are  exhausted.     The  first    thing 

A  saving  of  at  least  ."iO  percent  of  to  be  done  when  one  contemplates  en- 
the  grain  fed  can  be  accomplished  by  gaging  in  stock  raising  is  to  establish  a 
planting  forage  and  pasture  crops  for  permanent  pasture.  It  fits  into  the 
the  hogs  to  graze.  It  is  therefore  of  forage-crop  succession  at  any  point 
great  importance  that  every  farmer  -vfhere  most  needed,  and  is  the  cheapest 
who  possibly  can  do  so,  plant  some  pasture  to  maintain. — Department  Let- 
grazing  crops  or  root  crops,  to  supple-    ter. 

ment  the  corn,  and  so  save  all  the  corn  — 

possible.     When  the  hogs  are  ready  for  FOBAOE   CROPS   FOR  SHEEP 

a   quick    finish   they   will    naturally    re-  

ceive  a  large  portion  of  their  feed  in  The  use  of  forage  crops  for  pasture, 
the  form  of  grain,  but  even  then  such  properly  managed,  will  control  parasifes 
feeds  as  tankage,  oil  meal,  fish  meal  in  sheep.  The  English  shepherd  em- 
and  other  nitrogenous  feeds  ehould  be 
fed  in  combination  with   com. 

As  soon  as  the  grain  crop  has  been 
taken  off  the  land,  grazing  crops  should 
be  planted,  as  well  as  hay  crops.  Root 
( rops  which  can  be  stored  and  fed  thru 
the  winter  are  of  no  less  importance, 
for  with  an  abundant  supply  ot  theso 
on  hand,  only  a  small  amount  of  corn 
will  be  necessary  for  the  hogs.  Rape, 
soybean,  and  sorghum,  can  all  be  plant- 
ed this  summer,  and  used  for  grazing. 
The  hogs  can  be  turned  on  these  crops 
and  ffiven  a  little  corn  in  addition. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Entire    Benchester    Farm   Holstein  Herd 
at  Auction  August  29th— Norrbtown,  Pa. 

Benchester  Farm  Offers  for  sale  at  the  Auction  of  the  Honorable  W.  M.  Bea- 
iiinger  at  Nonristown,  Pa.  on  Aug.  89.  twenty  heifers  of  excellent  individuality 
and  breed  ing  in  calf  to  our  herd  sire  Mamuchy  K.  A.  Prince,  a  twenty-seven 
pound  son  of  Korndyke  Abbekerk.  Also  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
and  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Homestead  Girl  Sarcastic  Lad  De  Kol,  both  ol 
which  have  excellent  seven-day  and  thirty-day  A.  R.  O.  records.  As  weU 
as  these  there  are  several  other  excellent  cows  and  heifers  and  our  herd  sire 
himself.  Write  for  sales  book  to  the  Honorable  W.  M.  Benninger,  at 
Benninger's,  Pa.    For  any  other  informatioa  to 

Eugene  B.  Bennett,  Owner        BENCHESTER  FARM, 

Easton,  Penna.,     P.  O.  Box  193. 


\\    It. 


Sp*t  Farm  Holsteins 
$15  to  $20 

For  high  grade  calveseltlMr 
sex  express  paid  In  lota  of  5. 
I  4u  larse  high  grude  and  12 
I  reclsterccl  UulstdBcovsdue 
tn  Aug.  and  Sept.  35  regis- 
tered heifers  1  to  2  years 
ui<l.  40  high  grade  beOen, 
aud  regiiitered  bulb. 
JOHN  C.  REAKAN,  Trilf,  N.  T. 


=Auray  Farm8=j| 

Crated— Delivered— Guarantjedl 
Bred  from  a   FuULtotol  A.  B.   O.  clams,  and 
sired  by  onr  King  Lyona  Fayne,  whose  dam  la 
a  8l8t«  of  the    World's  Record  60  lb.  Cow. 
Largely  white  and   splendid  Indlvldiiala. 
WTiU  for  cbaxu  an<t  partieuiari  to 
IrrkiA  M.  Arerr.     S(^r..     Sparta.  N.  J. 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

The  boar.  Majestic  Mammoth  330600.  weight 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  and  grown 
bv  ua.  When  you  want  the  beat  aad  want  them 
big.  write  to— 

C  U.  Carter,  Whttftuern  Farm. 
Waat  CaiMter,  Pa. 


HAMPSHIKES 

Bred  glltdfor  fall  far- 
row, pi^u  any  age.  free 
clrculur.  Keglstered 
Oueroaey  Build,  trom 
$35  up. 
Ivocuat  Lawn  Farm 

Bh'd-In-Hand. 
Box  2.  Lane  Co,  Pa. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  HoUtein-Frieaian 

bull  calves,  sired  by  a  son  of  the  Worldo  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old.  12'>t.7  lb.  butt*r  In  385  days. at  $100  and  up. 
LHsscriiHlve  ratiiloi;  for  Mamp.  ,^    ^.     .     „       _,^    _ 
GKO.  K  sriUVENSOX  .Sc  SONS.  Clarlts  Summit.  Pa. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Either  aei.  beautifully  marked.  120  each.  Reg.  Hoi- 
stela  C0W8,  heifer  and  bulir.calvea.  shipped  anywhere- 
F.  H.  WOOD.         BOX  A.  CORTLAND.    N.  Y. 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


oi  registered  stack. 

BOB  SEEDS. 


Write  tor  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


S(MMb.  Berluhlre  Sow.  Invincible  RivaU  Queen.  15th. 
OwneJ  by  C.  C.  Kciver.  Lancaiter  Co.,P«. 


A  great  deal  of  grain  can  be  save'i  ploja    thia    method    for    sheep    raiaing 

when  the  hogs  are  to  be  finished  oflf  for  on  an  intensified  plan  where  land  is  ex- 

luarket.     If  a  protein   supplement   such  pensivi-    and    the    greatest    return    per 

.19    tankage,    oil    meal,    fish    meal,    etc.,  acre  of  laud  is  necessary.     The   sheep 

can  be  furnished  to  feed  along  with  the  raiser  in  this  country  may  well  follow 

corn,  more  rapid  and  cheaper  gains  will  his  example  when  sheep   are   raised   in 

result.     Most  of  the  grain  should  be  fed  flocks  of  more  than  fifty  on  high-priced 

to  animals  fattened  for  market  and  the  land,  and   especially   when    engaged  in 

work  stock.    If  every  farmer  will  stop  raisittg    sheep    exclusively    for    mutton 

to   consider  the   facts   in   the   case,  he  production. 

will  be  able  to  save  himself  money,  and  The  method  consists  in  grazing  on  a 

there    will   be   less   waste   of   grain   on  forage  crop  such  as  winter  wheat,  rye, 

the   farm. — F.  alfalfa,  clover,  rape,  turnips,  oats  and 

peas,    soybeans    and    corn.      Portable 

hurdles  or  fonces,  provided  with  creeps 
large  enouj^h  to  allow  the  lambs  to  pass 

T'ork    can    be    produced    at    a    profit,  thru   without    injury   may  be  used.     In 

even   with   the  present    high    prices   of  this  way  the  lambs  graze  ahead  of  the 

grain,  by  using  forage  crops  to  a  large  ewes  on  the  fresh  crop. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 


These  hurdles  are  moved  along  as  the 
ewes  graze  down  the  forage,  sufficient 
area  being  allowed  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  roots  the  tops 
grow  out  again  and  the  roots  may  be 
harvested  in  late  autumn.  Early  forage 


extent.  Permanent  pastures  also  play 
an  important  part  in  a  forage-crop  suc- 
cession. 

Temporary  pastures  such  as  the  cer- 
eals are  best  utilized  in  the  early  spring 
.'ind    forage    crops    such    as    corn,    soy 

beans  cowpeas,  and  velvet   beans   fur-  crops,  depending  upon  the  season,  may 

nish  fall  grazing,  but  late  in  the  spring  be    replaced    and    the    ground    reseeded 

and   in   the   summer  there   is  a   season  for  a  second  crop. 

during  which  few  temporary   crops  are  Rape  may  be  used  during  the   entire 

available,   with   the   exception    of    rape,  season.     It  prodnees  a  crop  if  sown  at 

At   this   time   permanent   pastures   such  any   time   from   early  spring  untU   Sep- 

as  alfalfa,  the   clovers,  bluegrass,   Ber-  tomber  1.  Rye,  sown  in  August,  fi.rnish- 

nmda,   and    a    number    of    others,    hav.  os  an  excellent  e.irly  spring  pasture.  If 

their   greatest    use.      Thev    do   not    fur-  cam  is  used,  it   should  be  grazed  when 

nish  grazing  as  early  in   the   spring  as  eighteen     inches    hi^h.       The     manage- 

do    the    cereals    previouslv    mentioned,  ment    of   sheep   and   lambs    on   snmmer 

but  they  grow  better  during  late  spring  pasture    is    thoroly    detailed    in    Exten- 

and  summer  and  afford  an  abundance  of  eiou  Circular  40  of  Pennsylvania  State 

forage  at  a  season  when  few  other  pas-  College, 

ture  crops  are  ready  to  graze.  "                                 ' 

Permanent    pastures    require    a    mint-  The  "average"  cow  is  holding  back 

mnm  of  attention  and  care.    They  make  many  a  farmer  when  she  should  be  in 

the  cheapest  pastures  to  maintain  as  it  the   hands  of   the   corned-beef  packers. 


HI  J.  :„  .  Herd  of  .3.'>  cows.  15  helffrs.  3  bulh  to 
Ol.StOin:}  choo*  from.  Ualf  srade  iiud  UiU  ri>«l»- 
tcreO.  AU  have  a  a-year  cow  testtna  aasoclatiou  record 
for  ml  IK  production,  Some  with  A.  K.  O.  records. 
PlamlynFarm.talrvlew  Village.  Fa.  (near  Norrtotown) 


TJ^I„*«»;t»    Imll  calf,  bom  March  .list, 1917. 

rxOlSlclU  i>tim, .»  line  cow.  has  Just  made 
17  IbTs  year  old  record,  sire  Is  sou  ol  2i  lb.  cow ;  price 
right.  Inquire  ol     J.  B.   Wmkelblech.   LewUburg.  Pa. 


Fanny  big  typ<'  Improved 
Chester  WTilte  plus,  sired  by 
this  800  lb.  show  boar,  and 
from  fine  large  sows.  Pigs 
shlppe<I  on  approval. 
C.  E.  CasMl,    Hershey,  Pm* 


Re«.  P.  Chlnaa.   Berkahlraa,    C.  Wbttea.  L«CM 

■train.  aU  acea.  mated  net  akla.  8  waeka  plga.  bred 
■ows.  aerrlee  boare.  CotUeand  Beagle  doca.    Oradft 
Guernsey  ealvee  and  poultry. 
P.  ».  HAMILTON.  COCHHANVUXB:.  PA. 


Big  Type  Registered  Berkshires 

$15.00  tor  piffB  from  500  4  800  lb.  Sows.  Ulg  Utters.  A 
few  ^«^vloe  boar*.  Write  for  prices,  iiedlgees  and  photos. 
C.  C.  KEISER.        Marietta,:  ;aLuncaater  Co..   Pa. 


Duroc  Jerseys  I 


H.  I:D.  BARCLAY, 


R.    D. 


of  size  and  quality  for 
roQt.    Any  a«e.    Fall 
i>lgs   $9  and    up. 
4,    SOMERSET.  PA. 


R»rL-sli!roe  '^""'^  typ^yfollows  Masterplecc-I-ont- 
OerKSnireS  Fetlow  bloo.l  llnt.s  Also  RcK.  IIolatetD- 
Frleslon  bull  raive:i.  Kina  SeftU  &  l>e  Kol  2nd. Butter 
Boy  3rd  breedlu^;.    Jno.  C.  Bream.    Gettyaburft.  Pa. 


Reg. 


Promising  young   bulla  for 
sale.    1  to  0  iiioe.    at  very 
■aaUkerad  rcatiou;iblc  prlcea.      M    U. 

Mc  CaUum.  Mgr.    Belle  Alto  Farm.    Wernersvl  He.  Pa. 


B«llt  Alto  Guernssys 


T>  U»l.,4.^;n^  P^'i"  of   youiu!    cows.    t)ne  haa 

Keg.  HOlStemS  creditable  a  R.  O  rec<«'d  Both 
are  Mg  cows  and  good  profluccrs.  Bred  and  prlce>lrUhl 
WILLIAM    d.    KER  R.  U.  J.       CARLISLK.    PA. 


Holsteia  Calves JuS'^rr^  ^^'^^L'^l 

Wllkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Write  lor    prioes  and  pedigrees. 
WALTER  M.  CRUTTENDEN. 


T»         I        J  Ti„1  .4.,.:„- Cowaandhelfersbredfor 
Jrurebrea  J-lOlsteinS  FaU    freshening    to  our 

PEEK3KILL,   X.  Y 


$10.(KX>  bull— Farmers'  prlcea. 
MOUEGAN  FARM, 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires  i*«eek* 

old.    2  Chester  White  Boars  4  mos.  Write  your  wants. 
I.  R.  TANGER.  YORK  SPRINGS.     PA. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  s^-. 


SAMOEL  JOHNS. 


oldest  breeder  In  the 
Pedigreed 
stock  for  sale. 
WUmlnKtoD.  Ohio.    See.  D. 


t  n     I.  L-      c!    «         R»Ktnt#red     High      Grade. 

Large  berksture  awme    prices  reasonable.        Write 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER   VALLEY.  PA. 

O  I  r  «f  riiMter  White  Sprln*  boars  AirUtareg.  free; 


JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN. 


TUOV, 


PENNA. 


Dogs 


T  _    /^    l„-»^  Both  sexes.       FlnestocK  oi  tne 

Jersey    Calves  moat     noted    pedigrees    In    the 
world.        FREDO.  W.RUNK.     ALLBNTOWN.  PA. 


Reatstered     Holstein    and    Guernsey      bulls  from 
calves  to  serviceable  ace.    250  animals   In   the  herd. 
BONNYMEAU9  FARMS.    R.  D.  1.    Harrlaburg.  Pa. 


T>_-.    1^-^^.,^   Cows,  helf era*  calves,  priced  right. 

Keg.  Jerseys       (  harlk::^  g.  fos-i  kr, 

p.  O.  Box  173,       Morrlstown.         Morris  Co..     N.  J. 


D«a>at«r*«  Hdateln  buU  calves  from  a  ton  "how  buU 


A  u:_~-  youne  A  R  cowj.  bull  and  heifer  calves 

AyrSnireS   uestblood  nnes.  reasonable  prices.    In- 
specUon  Invltfld.   Robert  Templeton  A  -Son.    U later.  Pa. 


Swine 


r»  r^     T     /■"     -Ferndale  Stock    Farm."  P.ilem. 

Keg.  *i.    !•   V.   Ind     Bis  type.  Prices  reasonable. 
Prise  blood.  M.  U.  JOHS^S.  AHHTAUl  LA.  OHIO. 


Reg.O 

piBS.  L 


Ir*  Boar,  weight  ^"lO:  a  sood  sire  of 
•  *-■•  Large  litters.  Al.*>  May  farrowed 
F.  NICHOLAS  Mt.  Bethel.    Pa. 


•n      1     L"  hlch  clft.>w     pic^    f'T  sale.      Avig.    4 

Berkshires   s^p". -Masterpiece  blood   cheap. 

— -  -  OXFORD. -PA. 


W.  J 


Sept. 
Mc  CON NELL 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT   HIGHWOOD 

Service   boars,   l)rp<l  sow.^.   t)!<3    ;ill  ases. 
H.C.  AH.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.Uundee.  N.Y. 


Li-   i_    ^      J     o         n     I    L-        formats.    Satisfaction 

High  Ltrade  Keg.  berkshires  guaranteed orno pay. 

W.  S.   JOHNSON,  BKRWKK.  PA. 


CHF.STF.R       WHITF..S      and      POLAND      CHINAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free.  Jer«ey  bulls. 

J.   A.  BOAK.  ROUTE  4,  NEWCASTLE,  PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  |?e'!i"5  ,Vl'  "* 

HIDRI  VIEW  FARM.  Mt.  BETHEL,  PA. 


Oil  rnr«  ^  (^^^^^^  servlcpbo^rs  *  fsfl  boara. 


not  akin. 


_    OlltawlII 

be  bred  for  Aug.  *  Sent.   Storing  pies  mated 

Irs.  D.  Jackson.       R.  l'».       Van  W«t.  O. 


Rei?.  Poland  China  Swine  na'u'  ivJi*^  boai^" 

D3ni3  weigh  7  buaared.  E.  Rjwell.  Hanover  Vlr.;ii.!:v. 


HOUNDS— HOUNDS— HOUNDS 

Fox.  coon  and  rabbit  bounds,  well  bred  and  flne  lookers 

at  the  right  price.    Stamp  for  photos. 

H.  C.   LVTLE.  FREDERICKSBURG.  OHIO 


Poultry 


The  "MOHEGAMTE"  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

"3  HENS  IN  1" 

from  trapne<»f<»d  ancestry  recording   l.Wlto  250 
egg-i  In  pullet  year.    Prime  Pullots  SI. 40  August    i 
deliver>-.     Yearllugs  $l.oO.  j 

Moheftan  Farm,  Box  M,  Peekskill.  N.  Y.  ' 


S.  C.  W 


Leghorns 


"Tom  Barron  S  train." 
The  large  kind,  prolific 
layers.  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  1  1-2  lb.  cockerels 
from  Imported  high  record  slrea,  $l.Ja  each,  flve  oe 
more  SI  each.  These  cockerels  will  c(wt  jouSlOnext 
.seiwoo.  Onler  from  adv.  IVYWOOD  IXJULTRT 
FARM,       Bos  71  A.        Avondale.     Chester   Co.,  Po. 

r*.  y^.  >>iiiie  i^eguorn  hatching  ckks.  260egg 

train.      Long  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  A  beaks  A  large 
aed  lo  p-over  combs. 
A.  U.   GRAVES.  R.  D.  2,  REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Rouen, 
Aldham 


15c  each.  $13  per  100:  Sliver. 
White  nnd  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes.  S.  C.  Red,  Ducklings. 

and   Runner.    22c  eiwh.   $20  per   100. 

Poultry  Farm.       R-  3i»,        PboenlxvlUe.   Pa. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Hen  ,^S,;'*^^,S 

winter  layer.i.  Trapneated  White  Orpington  e^gs.chlcki 
and  stook.  Honest  values  and  square  deal  gv.ir^inteed. 
STEVENS  RELIABLE  YARDS.  Box    P,  Lyons.  N.  Y, 


S,  C.  White  Leghorn     ?:;?&  \r  sa\!? 

Tom  B.iTTonStraln.Prlccs  low  on  these  wonderful  l.iyers, 
C.  P.  SHIREY.  8TEWART.STOWN,  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Tvcghoms  ^■.Tu'^^^'^X^^- 

Fertilltv  cii.'iranteed. 
Mt.    Bethel,   P». 


criblna  mir  Tnatln<7  for  this  aeason . 
HIdrt  View  Farm.  Box  17 


/^l    •     I  S.  C  W"  I.ei:horns 

I     nir*K^   funded  for  (i«~»d  el, 
V..lll\^IV3    ^,     ^    LAUVER, 


I.ei:horns  Be  A  up.    Moner  i*- 

"  rUlrk.s.     Clrctilar   fme. 

McAUlstervllle,  Pa. 


16—116 


Pennstftvania  Farmer 


.TLo^Lisc    18,  1917. 


"•^•E-Pt.Sta.Ubr 


The   Best  of  | 
Tankage 

'  -  § 

is  what  you  should  feed  to  your  || 

hogs.     Don't  take  a  chance  and  || 

feed  them  poor,  low-grade  mater-  y 

ial.     You  will  pay  for  and  pro-  || 

tect  your  stock  in  th;  end.     Be  |l 

sure  of  your  tankage  by  using  l\ 


ConductMl  by  W.  C.  F«lr,  V.  S.   ,^ 

Ailvlea  thru  this  deparlraent  Is  tree  to  oUr jutv- 

^e  of  the  mcS?  valuable  column  oUbev^^na 
wn  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  ^'•pP"¥°,'J°  i 
ThWui^f^^hen  properly  Pr«e^^ 
fled     make  one  of  the    moet    vaiuaDie  mBu«»« 
i^pMlums  a  farmer-Btoclunan  can  obtain. 


11 


II 


ii 


Ideal  Digester 
Tankage 

Made  from  the  best  of  meat 
scrap,  carefully  sterilized  under 
steam  pressure.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  results,  we  will  re- 
turn your  money  without  any 
quibbling  whatever.  Order  now 
while  we  can  supply  you  and 
while  freight  shipments  can  be 
guaranteed. 

Prices.  Feeding     Directions,  etc, 
free  on  request. 

We  also  make  "'<'«''  ^"^ 
Scrapt"  best  for  increased  tgg 
pro4iu€ti»n  in  winter.  WriU 
for  price*;  etc, 

IDEAL 
RENDERING  CO. 

North  Wales, 
Pa. 


,. i.iiiiiiiimi "i""" iimiurai?  | 

/*m:«";H;m"'.i""";:::;m»";«""""" «•• " • • •"'""• 


II 


Better  Than  Whitewash 

••  We  did  not  have  to  eo  to  town  for  Hme-  «•'* 
^-^  J.Si°w'!?h^oTd  w"e"r 'Sn  kla'^hanTvrn^n. 
ut"^"  t r^  ready-rnd  itwent  through  the BpraT- 

iWt^painttte  chicken  houses  and  cellars. 


\l.r  U.-^-"^  <•••''"'.  '♦^A^l^llilA 


A  FTMEI^T  POWDERED  "'nw.!  Pte'j;^«firiltd:*'N2t 

POUOIIOU*  or  C«U«tlC.      lJ»e<>tl»   UMMl'*!^" 

Dries  out  a  Pure  White 

BO  Ms.  (SO  B»»s.  .  $4.00  ••'7«'"~     .,^,_ 

Carbola  Chemic*!  Comwy 
7  East  42nd  St.    Dept.   V    New  York  City  ^ 


$1200  Down  Secure8228Acr.Farm 
26  Dairy  Cow,  Crops  and 

JIS^  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  '•»»e«l""^  «n'„""'P,'£; 
Ah.YnHnnre  fnitt  2-6tory.  9-rooni  house  with  nice 
^Ua?  S^cphoao  and  Borrh  Jn  k<wh1  repair  32  cow  baiij. 
Kid  outl^lldlnK«%wner  r^rccd  ^y  an,ll>M^^^^ 
In  live  elHcwhere  makes  low  price  for  all  »i(XM)  wltn 
i'  iwd-^^and  e^sy  tormH.  Ipor  ''fetalis  „t his  and  one 
nf  140  iicrea  with  year  s  Income  of  $1800  for  »,|«50  ffX 
''^^^xfZo^l\mmmexV.it<>,\09Me  of  400  bargains 
"b  a  dozen  St  itCH.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
'    ■*  K    A.  STROUT  FARM   ACilCNrY. 

nept    1705     Land   Title   Building.      Plilla(!PU>hla.  Pa. 


Buckeye  Stale  Dryer  and  Canner 


Dryer  only,  size  17x25.  Parcel  Po«t  Paid  »«.5» 
Combination   Dryer   and   Canner    -    $7.50  Up 

IlluBUated  circular  glvoi  prices  and  deecrlptlon  of 
varlouBRluc  dryers  AcombUmllon  outfits.  Write  lor 
■     Agentfl  wanted.  McClurc  Stove  Co.,  Woo8ter,(). 


Mantle— Summer     Itch— €ore     Shoul- 
ders and  Neck.— I  am  anxious  to  know 
of  a   remedy   that   will   relieve  a  horse 
that  seems  to  be  suffering  from  a  con- 
tinual  itch.     As   soon   as   the   weather 
begins    to    get    quite    warm,    the    horse 
commences    to    rub    himself    about    the 
head  and  ears,  also  will  bite  himself  on 
both    sides    and    belly,    which    causes 
sores    to    break    out    on    him.      I    also 
have  a  horse   that   seems  to   be  suffer- 
ing with   little  lumps  breaking  out   on 
his    shoulders    and    at    the    top    of    his 
neck.      These    bunches    do   not    contain 
pus,    but    do    cause    pain.      A.    L.    F., 
Quakertown,  Pa.— A  horse  of  this  kind 
should  be  kept  by  himself.     The  body 
should    be    thoroly    washed    with    soap 
and    water    and    when    dry    carefully 
annointed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oil  of  cajuput  and  cottonseed-oil.  If 
this  mixture  is  applied  thoroly,  it  need 
not    be   applied   again   for    three   days, 
at    which    time   it    is    not  .necessary    to 
wash    with    soap   and    water.      A   third, 
application  should  be  made  again  three 
days    later,    and    perhaps    a    fourth    ap- 
plication may  be  fequired.     Aa  soon  as 
the   hors«    recovers,    the   itching   ceases 
and    the    sores   heal,    the    skin    may   be 
rubbed    lightly    with    petrolatum    of    a 
good  grade.     If  fresh   errui)tion3   show 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  get  busy 
and  treat  them  as  above  stated.     Give 
three   or   four  dram   doses   of  Fowler  s 
solution  of  arsenic  in  feed  or  drinking 
water,   three   times  a   day.     Paint  the 
little    bunches    and    sores    on    shoulder 
and    neck    of    other    horse    with    equal 
parts    tincture    iodine    and    spirits    of 
camphor.' 

Bog     Spavin  —  Thoroughpin  —  Light 
Milkers—Inferior  Milk.— I  have  a  mare 
troubled    with    swelling    of    both    hind 
legs,  especially  the  hock  joints.     There 
is  a  bunch  in  front  and  a  puffy  bunch 
on  each  side  of  hock.     These  swellings 
seem  to  be  around  the  whole  joint,     l 
would  also  like  to  know  what   can   be 
done  to  prevent  her  perspiring  so  free- 
ly.    She  is  in  a  heated  condition  long 
beiore  the  other  horses  sweat.     One  of 
my  cows  calved  two  months  ago.  Since 
then  she  has  not  been  in  heat;  further- 
more, my  c(yws  are  not  giving  as  much 
milk  or  of  as  good  quality  this  season 
as  heretofore.     The  butter  has  a  strong  I 
odor.    C.    P.    S.,    York,    Pa.— Apply    to  i 
hock  joint  of  mare  equal  parts  tincture 
iodine    and    spirits    of    camphor,    three 
times  a  week.     Oive  her  a  teaspoonful 
actetate  of  potash  in  feed  or  drinking 
water,  once  or  twice  a  day  for  10  days 
or  two   weeks.     It   is  no   bad   symptom 
to  see  a  horse  perspire  freely  during  the 
summer    season.      In    order    to    produce 
a    better    keeping    milk,    feed    a    good 
nualitv  of  food,  clean  the  cows'  udders 
before    milking.     The   hands   of   milker 
should  be  clean,  also  his  clothing.     The 
barn    should    be    disinfected    and    kept 
clean.      Fresh    air    should    be    admitted 
dav    and    night.      The    milk    should    be 
milked  thru  cheese-cloth,  promptly  and 
rapidly    cooled    when     milked,    and    it 
should  be  stored  in  a  clean,  cool  milk- 
housc. 

Lung   Worms.   —   Three    of   my    four 
calves  recentlydied.     They  appeared  to 
have    great    trouble    in    breathing    and 
opened    the    mouth    quite    wide    before 
thev    died,   indicating   that   they   niight 
perhaps     have     lung     trouble.       They 
coughed  more   or  less   from   the   begin 
ning  of  their  sickness.  D.  E.  M.,  Hones- 
dale,    P».— Your    calves    may     perhaps 
take  cold  and  die  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,    or    they    may    suffer    from    lung 
parasites.    Give  each  calf  a  teaspoonful 
of    gasoline    in    \    pint    of    sweet    milk, 
three  times  a  week  for  two  weeks  and 


The  Scales  With 
A  lO  Year  Guarantee 


Be  your  own  weighmaster.  A  depend 
able,  all-purpose  scale  on  your  farm  makes 
and  saves  you  many  a  dollar  which  other- 
wise you  would  lose  without  knowing  why 
or  where. 

McDonald— 

The  Original  Pilless  Scale 

Sold  under  a  positive  1 0-year  guarantee 
of  accuracy.     Solid  steel  frame  locked  at 
comers,  solid  steel  joists,  knife  edge  bear- 
ings protected  against  frost  and  clogging. 
and  other   distinctive  features  in   design 
and    construction    make   the    McDonald 
trouble-proof,   repair-proof  and  perman- 
ently reliable.    Many  of  them  in  use 
over  20  years  are  giving  satisfactory 
service  today.  , 

Easy  to  erect  o^  move.  Wo  pit  to  dig 

or  expensive  foundation  to  build— no 

expert  needed.    Full  directions  with 

every  scale  which  anyone  can  follow. 

AJi  your  MoUne  Dealer  about  the  McDonald 

PiUeaa,  or  unite  us  for  Illustrated  Literature, 

AddTMS  D»pMlin«nt  *®  _^^ 

Cxmpdm    ** 

Msnu/itcft/rers  ,0/*  

'pif^WiaU    Stalk  Cutters    Ctain  Drill.      Rica  Binders       Spreaders 
Harrows  H«V  Loaders     Ume  bowers 

PUBters(8=J)   SideDeUfckes      Seeders 

Cultivators      g""lP£l!l!!. 
Listers  Potato  Di^fters 

Moiirf^fi^""'/  Tractor 


For  Over  50  Year? 


Grain  Binders     Scales 
Com  Binders      yy«$Pn» 
Mowers  Vehicles 

Jleapers  Farm  TVucKs 

tep/fia  Six  Au/omoAi/e 


fSsQood  Implements 


Big  Yields— i^*  i^abo^ 

T„  ^.„  .h»  dreateat  return  at  harvest  time,  cultivate  •h""'"*'''?; 

Double  Action 


f^ww^Jmr^^nr  Double  Action      ^..•ttiii 
S^^^gr  Disk  Harrow   .%%%^^^^V 


it  is  Mving  a  team  and  a  man  for  thousand,  of 
farmer,  riiht  now  -  and  once  over  doesthe 
'^Tk!     lilight  draft  is  noted.     Eq-»>; f««» 
on  stubble.    The  rigid  mam  frame  force, 
every  disk  to  its  work;  double  cuts,  pul- 
verizes and  levels  the  ground.      D>8k.     . 
are  forged  sharp;  dust-proof  oil-soaked 
bearings  — perfect  service  and  long 

wear. 

Write  lor  our  helpfuHreebook"TheSoU 
and  l!8  Tlllaie,"  and  nev»r  catalog;  »liO 
jor   name    of    nearest  dealer  »elhn4 
CUTAWAY  (Clark)  ImplemenU. 

The 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  J 

631     Main  Street  M 

Higeanutn,  Connecticut  ■ 

Maker  of  the  original  CLA  RK         ^ 
Dish  Harrows  and  Plows 


Drive 

The  Mice  Away 

Spray  the  floora  of  your  House.  Bam.  Stables, 
etc.,  wltn 

PYNOL 

have  Jailed.  ,.     , 

Pint  Tlotlle-Sl.OO  Smaller  slica  25c,50c.  Must 
bo  diluted  with  2  to  5  parta  water. 

Guaranteed  Harmless 

to  ChJckem  &  Live  .Stock. 

fiend  money  for  lante  bottle  i«|»y  •  J«"  J^'^' 
ihank  ua  for  the  comf  or  t  and  rel  lot  in  tne  luiurc. 
LUBRIOL  CO..    21  Park  Row,   N.Y  .  City 


YOU  CAITT  C€T  OUT  M. 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thorougbpio 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


BINE 


ABSOR 

/*  TRADE  MAHKR 


TRADE  MARK  Rl&.U.S  PAT.  OFT. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Doe»  not  bliater  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

M««le«of  Uc«>"tfc  KnOned  Gtand..  Wen^ 
r.Ji     AlUri  pain  <jaicklT.     P'lce  «l  and  ** 

WrFTVOUMB.  P.D.F.,  164  TtmpU  8t,  SprisgflsWJim 


»«•  .J   ■**■„„     wanted  on  farm;  to   work  with 

JVLarned  IVian  team  and  ral*  mich  cror»a»«re 
iMual  to  a  dairy  farm.  Wife  must  be  wUllnR  to  board 
hain  Position  open  Immediately.  EuKene  B.  I'pnnet, 
BEHEST  ER  FARM.     P.O.Box    193.  Enston,  Pa. 


SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 

I  ^"^  .„. ....  .,o.-.r  oifnnin  t/1  oDcrate  at 


For  Sale  ?1 


«u  ocW  A  second  hand   OanoJIne  EnKlii<« 

__    — of  every  description —from    I  to  12   11. 

p  All  atandard  makeH.  Will  olTerat.asiicriftccto  move 
aiilckly.  Atoo  a  few  Power  Washers.  Call,  write  or 
pIKWe  J.  B.  CLEMENS.  M  or  wood.  Pa. 


Ship  To  The  CM   Rellabls  Houm 
Danial  Mee«flr«y^  ••«• 

tn-ns  wamIi  lUf .,  nuttmiii.  f*. 


it   will  perhaps  help   them. 

Nasal   Catarrh.— Two   weeks   ago   we 

bought  some  young  pigs  that  were  seven 

weeks    old.     One    of   them   has   quite   aj 

discharge    from    the    nostrils,    is   rather! 

more   dull  and  dumpish  than  the  other  | 

pigs.  C.  D.  M.,  Blue  Boll,  Pa.— iMix  to-  ^ 

gether  one  part  powdered  sulphate  iron, 

one   part    salt,    two    parts    ginger    and 

four  parts  ground  geqtian  and  give  the 

pig  \  teaspoonful  at  a  dose  in  slop  or 

feed,  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  he 

gets  well. 


Knd  luSestonl  your  soil  oonuins  and  requlrw. 

f^S^YlS^Sr^  ^7l  tove  mSi*  and  more  calU  for  the«. 
Write  Ua  Today.    Literature   Free  For   the    Asking. 


SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Department    X  X  255,      -      Baltimore  Md. 


tStrnm  mentioD   PeimiiylvanU  Fanner  wbco  writing  to  •d^wtiMm 


*ry. 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Better  Roughage  for  Dairy  Cattle 

Well-Cured  Legumes  and  Good  Silage  Save  on  Cost  of  Feed 


Every    dairy    farmer   who    studies    the    feeding 
problem   knows    th«   importance    of    good   roughage. 
Without   an   abundance   of  palatable   and   nutritioue 
roujzbage,    labor    and    grain    feeds    are    practically 
wasted.     With  good  roughage,  at  least,  a  light  flow 
of  milk   and  the   flesh   condition   of   the    cows   may 
»(t  maintained  without  a  heavy  expenditure  for  grain 
litilsi.  This  raises  th«  question,  * '  What  is  good  roogh- 
3j.(  ."■     In   order  to  answer  the   question  fully,  we 
sliuuld    consider  the    composition   and   yield    of    the 
(Htlorent  roughage  feeds,  and  how  to  preserve  them 
as  to  insure  maximum  feeding  value. 
What  is  Good  Koughage 
The   first   requisite    of   good   roughage    is   palat- 
tbility.     Do   cows   like   itf     The   chemist   may   ana- 
lyxi'    musty    hay    or    silage    and    report    as    high    a 
jicnont   of  nutrients  as  is  found  in  the  sweet,  sound 
loujrliage  that  the  careful  farmer  delights  in  storing 
|in  liis  barns  and  silos  for  his  cattle.    His  carefulness 
lor  the  health  of  his  cattle  leads  him  to  notice  the 
Tt-li-h  with  which  they  eat  the  fragrant  hay  and  well- 
pri<.rved  silage.     He  cares  nothing  for  the  analysis 
ot  the  chemist  which  gives 'as  high  feeding  value  to 
|tlu  tiugh,  fibrous,  mow-burnt  hay  or  the  frosted,  im- 
mature   and    moldy    silage,   but 
his  irucial  test  of  the  value  of 
his  I'l't'd  is  in  its  sweetness  and 
fr(  <  .lorn  from  the  mustiness  and 
muM  that  tell  him  of  its  unfit- 
ness   for    maintaining    his    ani- 
inial^.  young   and  old,  in   health 
laud  thrift. 

Dusty  and   moldy  hay  and 
trd'tfd,  decayed  silage  not  only 
|laik    the    palatability    that    be- 
longs   to    the    most    wholesome 
[rou^liage    feeds,    but    they    are 
ho  jirolific  sources  of  disorders 
0    wliieh    properly-fed    animals 
T(     not    subject.      While    it  -is 
111.      that     the     very     highest 
;ra(lo  of  hay  and  silage  cannot 
e  made  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
t,  yet  the  average  seasons  are 
icli     that     the     careful     dairy 
!ariiier    can    generally    provide 
datable    feeds    and    after    his 
:periencei  in  itsiuse  he  will  give 
Ihe    needed    car©   to    secure   it. 

Dairy  farmers  who  plan  for  quality  in  the  pro- 
uet,  or  who  raise  alfalfa  and  clover  for  hay,  find 
heir  most  peq)lcxing  problem  is  that  of  saving  the 
roil  without  damage.  Hay  from  alfalfa  and  clover 
nd  that  from  timothy  cut  green  is  far  more  palat- 
blf  than  hay  from  forage  and  grass  that  i.s  dry 
efi.re  it  is  cut;  and  it  is  worth  working  for.  Dairy 
aftle  can  use  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  to  advantage 
nd  in  their  proper  places  they  are  made  more  valu- 
hlc  than  hay  from  timothy  and  other  grasses.  Add 
0  this  the  larger  yields  and  soil  improving  qualities 
f  these  leguminous  crops,  and  wo  find  sufficient 
eason  to  predict  that  dairy  farmers  with  their  eyes 
ver  open  to  valuable  business  propositions  will 
adnally  turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to 
fn\\ing  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  and  reduce  their 
illH  for   expensive    protein   concentrates   for   winter 

ieding. 
A  tremendous  waste  exist-  because  farmers  still 


continue  to  raise  large  areas  of  roughage  crops  that     larmer  should  grow   alfalfa,  clover  and   corn  as   his 
do  not  yield  anything  like  the  maximum  amount  of     main  crops,  anii  preserve  them  in  the  best  conditio* 
digestible  nutrients  per  acre — particularly  protein —     i>ossible  for  fet-ding  to  his  dairy  cattle, 
and   feeds    that   are   not   adapted   to   the    economical  To  get  the  greatest  amount  of  feed  from  tlove.r 

feeding  of  dairy  cows.  An  average  acre  of  timothy  ;:  must  be  cut  when  in  full  bloom  with  the  earliest 
hay  does  not  produce  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  heads  turning  brown.  The  yield  of  hay  as  well  as 
digestible  protein  as  an  acre  of  alfalfa  hay.  Not-  ti»e  quality  dwindles  rapidly  if  allowed  to  i*tand 
withstanding  this  fact,  timothy  hay  is  grown  more  i;fter  this  point  is  reached.  Alfalfa  is  even  more 
extensively  on  dairy  farms  than  alfalfa  or  clover  exacting  about  the  time  it  should  be  cut.  If  it  can 
hay.  be  cut  about  the  time  little  shoots  have  started  out 

.   t      Alfalfa  and  Clover  r^bout    an    inch    long   at    the    base    of    the    stems,   it 

In  comparing  the  relative  feed-producing  power  yields  better  Lay  and  grows  up  again  more  rajidly 
of  timothy,  alfalfa  and  red  clover  hay  we  find  that  than  if  cut  at  any  other  time.  This  bring-  the 
an  acre  of  timothy  hay  yielding  one  and  one-half  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
tons  furnishes  84  pounds  of  digestible  protein,  1,302  first  cutting  of  red  clover.  Even  timothy,  the  pres- 
pounds  of  carbohydrates,  and  95  pounds  of  fat,  or  cnt  main  relianee  of  many  dairy  farmers,  should  be 
a  total  of  1,481  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients.  Au  cut  between  the  time  it  blooms  and  the  time  the 
acre  of  alfalfa  hay  yielding  four  tons  furnishes  880  seeds  reach  the  dough  stage  if  one  would  secure 
pounds  of  protein,  3,168  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  the  greatest  yield  of  digestible  nutrients  per  acre. 
'-'16   pounds   of   fat,   or    a   total   of   4,264   pounds  of  Curing  Legiunes 

digestible    nutrients.      And    an    acre    of    red    clover  Plants    mu^t    be   made   to  get    the    hay    into   the 

yielding  two  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  furnishes  .740  juuws  with  a>  iittle  exposure  to  the  weather  as  pos- 
pounds  of  protein,  1,790  pounds  of  carbohydrates  sible.  The  tedder  hastens  the  drying  to  a  marvelous 
and   191   pounds   of   fat,  or  a   total   of   2,321  pounds     degree,  especially  in  the  renovation  of  the  hay  that 

has  already  been  caught  by  the 
rain  in  the  swath  and  hay 
that  is  green  and  heavy.  The 
side-delivery  rake  may  also  be 
used  to  stir  the  hay  as  well  as 
for  raking  it  into  light,  open 
A'iudrows  in  which  the  drying 
may  proceed  without  allowing 
the  leaves  to  become  brittle. 
The  leaves  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
must  be  kept  from  becoming  too 
dry  and  brittle.  So  long  as 
they  are  fresh  they  hasten  the 
curing  of  the  hay  by  drawing 
the  moisture  from  the  stalks. 
The  loaves  are  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  hay  and  they 
should  reach  the  mow  before 
getting  so  dry  as  to  shatter  or 
else  the  hay  will  be  greatly 
depreciated. 

Dairy  farmers  who  study 
closely  tlie  milk  yields  of  their 
cows  and  the  thrift  of  their 
young  stock  find  that  it  pays 
of  digestible  nutrients.  When  the  total  corn  plant  to  cure  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  in  the  cock.  By  this 
can  be  fed,  as  is  done  by  preserving  it  in  the  silo,  an  means  they  protect  it  as  much  as  they  can  from  the 
.icre  of  land  yielding  average  crops  of  timothy,  al-  weather  while  in  the  field  and  allow  the  moisture  to 
falfa  and  fed  clover  should,  when  planted  to  corn,  work  out  of  the  stems  thru  the  leaves  without  losing 
yield  about  4,000  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients,  or  any  of  the  leaves  which  contain  the  most  feeding 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  an  acre  of  timothy  value.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  way  of 
lay  and  practically  the  same  as  an  acre  of  alfalfa  making  first-class  hay.  If  covers  are  used  to  pro- 
hav. 


INCREASED  PRICE  OF  PRODUCT  MAY  NOT  BALANCE  HIGHER  COST  OF  FEED 


The  alfalfa  hay,  on  account  of  its  higher  pro 
♦ein  content,  has  a  greater  value  as  a  food  for  milk 
i'lg  cows.  The  two  roughage  crops  that  dairy  farm 
trs   should  consider   the  most   important    are   alfalfa 


tect  the  hay  cocks  from  hard  rains,  a  further  saving 
may  be  made  in  the  saving  of  the  feeding  value 
of  the  hay.  A  dollar  a  ton  will  pay  for  the  extra 
labor  in  curing  liay  in  the  cock.  One  can  readily 
ee  that  much  difference  between  bright,  clean  alfalf.i 


hay  and  corn  for  the  silo.    Of  course  red  clover  fits    and   clover  hay   with   the  4eave«-  o*i   and   a   mass  of 
in  many  crop  rotations  better  than  alfalfa,  and  altho     faded  and  bleaehed  Alrms.     TJiree-^fths  of   the  pro- 


it  furnishes  less  digestible  nutrients  per  aero  it  is 
cf  great  value  in  furnishing  protein  to  balanj-e  up 
the  deficiencies  of  the  eorn  sila^*-,  and  also  to  aid 
4u  mPintainhig  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  prmlucc 
the  most  palatable  and  digestible  roughage  the  dairy 


tein   in  a\ta\fa  aii.l    clover  plants  are    in   the   leaves, 
which  are  as  valuable  for  feedinsj  as  wheat  bran. 

Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  that  sil- 
.•iCe   is   of    as   great    economic    value    as    a    feed   for 
(Continued  on  page  8.) 
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Things   That 


Farm   Valuabl 


Points  to  Consider  When  Buying  or  Starting  a  Farm 

M     .  Moh  h.h.  t..  rt«termiae    ..ue  time  but  have  become  necessities  now.     If  one    require    less    fenciug    per    acre    than    small    fiel 

aaere  are  many    actor,  whieh  h  Ip  ^^  <1    -"^^     «  close  to  an  electric  line  one  can  have  more  .atis-  It  is  unfortunate  where  the  buildiags  are  loca 

what   a  farm    is   worth,   «.u(h   as:    The    fertility    ana    is  ciose  lo  an  valuing  a  man's  ti 

phv.ical  condition  of  the  soil,  drainage,  amount  of    factoij    and    ,ust    as    ch-p   Ixght    and   power  a    one  co  J^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^ 

Lsto  land,  tax  rate,  water  supply,  etc.,  but  the  loca-    possible  by  any  other  m  thod.  ^    ,     ^    ^      ,      ^  ^  'ary  farm  with  a  five-year  rotation  the  value 

tion  with  regard  to  markets  and  shipping  facibtiea.  The   farm  lay-out   also   has   a   great   ^oal     o   do  y  .^    .^  ^^ 

..nd  the  way  the  farm  itself  is  laid  out,  has  more  to    ,,ith  the  value.     Some  things  such  as  the  boundaries    |a^-d  ^^J^ ^^^^^  .J  .^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^. 
do  with  real  profits  and  hence  the  farm  value  than 
is    gi'iierallv    realized. 

The  distance  that  products  must  be  hauled  to 
market  largely  Jetermines  what  the  farm  is  to  pro- 
duce. Things  whieh  are  bulky  as  compared  with 
their  value,  or  which  are  perishable,  can  not  be 
Mi'ofitably  Mown  far  from  the  markets  or  shipping 
j.oint^.  Statistics  show-that  it  c-osts  about  5  percent 
of  its  value  to  haul  milk  less  than  a  mile  on  the 
average,  while  when  it  has  to  be  taken  five  miles, 
the  c'st  of  hauling  is  15  percent  of  its  value.  This 
means  that  a  dairy  farm  located  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  a  creamery  or  railroad  does  not  have  near- 
ly as  high  a  value  as  one  .-lose  by.  Tf  the  distance  is 
too  --reat,  the  selling  of  whole  milk  is  out  of  the 
question.  Hav  also  .-an  not  be  hauled  very  far 
because  one  .-an  not  take  many  dollars'  worth  at  a 
time,  so  the  cost  of  hauling  is  too  large  a  percentage 
of  the  total  value. 


3—119 

to    the    creek.      The    ram    needs   no    attention  ly  exacted  tribute  from  friend  as  well  as  foe,  down  same  principle  apply  and  the  money  be  collected  from 

I     l,,i  Mian  to  see  that  it  is  oiled  and  kept  clean.    A  tkru    the    days    of    tithes    and   tolls    laid    upon    eon-  those  who  have  it  and  who  are  most  able  to  payf 

I      ie  si-reen  is  placed  over  the  end  of  the  terra  eotta  quered  peoples  by  knights,  to  the  present  time  when.  

I   •'!,    hading  from  the  dam  to  the  head  box  to  keep  a    seaublanee    of   justice    and    equality    appears,    the  The  past  few  years  have  seen  great  changes  in 

"'(lirt  and  prevent  clogging. -A  ram  needs  no  fuel  question  of  taxation  has  been  a  matter  of  complaint  taxation    laws,    but    still    greater    changes    must    be 

'  ')    r  than  a  steady  and   sufficient  supply  of   water  and  dissatisfaction.  *A  Student  of  the  subject  wrote  made.     We   have  adopted    the  income   tax   principle 

^*'   I     i     found    on    many    farms,    and    which    could  many  years  ago:  "In  the  matter  of  taxation  the  de-  as  just;  as  a  war  measure,  we  have  approved  of  tax- 

^!"  s'ed   to  sufpply  the  farm   house   and   barn  where  sire  is  to  pluck  the  geese   (the  people)   by  a  system  ing   excess    profits,   and   this    should    stand    until    we 

^"^  '"'^     blem  is  now  a  vexing   one. C.   H.   Thomas,  which  will  get  the  largest  amount  of  feathers  (taxes)  reach  a  point  where  it  is  unlawful  to  make  "exces- 

^"'^     ^      ~        ^  with    thP!    Iwast.    amount    of    sauawkinp. "'     It    would  five"    profits.      The    one    biff   imorovement   we 


Chester   Co.,   Pa. 


with    the    least    amount    of    squawking."     It    would 
seem  that  this  idea  prevails  in  most  tax  laws  today. 


barn  than  when  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.    On 
does  not   realize  the  great   amount    of   time   lost 
going  to  and  from  the  fields  until  one  does  a  litty 

figuring. 

The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  farm  twice 
long  as  wide  with  the  public  road  cutting  it  cros 
ways  in  half  and  the  buildings  located  in  the  contJ 
of  the  farm.  On  a  16()-aere  farm  laid  out  lik?  chij 
the  average  distance  to  the  field  is  ,59  rods  less  ti 
if  it  were  square  with  the  buildings  in  one  coiiie 
The  nearer  the  buildings  are  to  the  center  of  ti 
farm  the  more  it  is  worth,  provided  they  arc 
the  public   highway. 

It  is  better  to  be  along  the  public  road,  lum 
ever,  than  at  the  center  of  the  farm  if  a  choice  imjJ 
be  made  between  the  two.  If  the  buildings  aJ 
away  from  the  road,  a  private  lane  must  b'  l<eJ 
up,  one  must  go  farther  to  the  rural  delivery  m 
box,  the   trips  to  town  are  longer,  one   is  morj 


•ommon  good  was  an  unrecognized  quantity.  Today, 
theoretically  at  least,  the  taxes  are  for  the  care  and 
advancement  of  the  common  good.  Practically,  we 
lind  that  a  large  part  of  the  tax  money  is  used  by 
men  and  parties  for  personal  and  party  profit.  By 
I  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  comments  on  the  craftily  apportioning  it,  it  is  possible  to  build  up 
,lisustrou3    effects    upon    agriculture    of    over-produc-     and   maintain  a   party   machine   which    is   almost    in- 


In  ancient   times   the   taxes   and   tithes  calloi'to*! 
.vere   for  the  benefit   and  enrichment   of   individuals.     ,  ^,,„p,i^j,      ^he  demand  may 'be  put  in  one  sentence 
The  strong-arm  i^ividual  was  the  taxing  power  and    ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 


Live ' '  profits.  The  one  big  improvement  we  have 
^ot  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  is  the  taxing  of  cor- 
porate wealth  on  the  same  basis  as  real  estate.  It 
is  this  reforn.ation  that  farmers  have  been  most  in- 
terested.in  and  which,  so  far,  they  have  failed  to  ac- 


Every  dollar  of  wealth   shall  pay    a  just   and   equal 
^hare    of   taxes. 

Since  all  the  wealth  is  produced  on  or  from  the 
land,  the  Single  Taxers  say  that  the  land  is  the 
logical  basis  of  taxation.  Whether  the  land  be  a 
furm,  the  location  of  a  bank,  railroad,  factory  or 
vhat  not,  it  should  be  taxed  according  to  the  income 


.Usustrous    effects    upon    agriculture    of    over-produc-     and   maintain  a   party   machine   whu-h    is   almost    in-     _^^   potential   income   produced   upon   it   and   this   tax 
t.on  and  over-expansion.     In  it   there   was   no   inten-     vulnerable.     Yet  it  could  not  maintain  itself  if  other-      ^^^^^^  pr,,v*ent   holding  land   out   of  use   for   specula 


r   7!  „a,  T.ve  n„.oU  to  do  with  Increasing  the  DOUBLE-ACTION  HYDRAULIC  RAM  PUMPING  THREE  uted  from   the   neighbors   and   p.,sor,.by   wh:^ 

value  nffnnpr^ertie"      ihey  Ike  it  possible  .0  PINTS  OF  WATER  PER  MINUTE.  „,„.„y  „ot  desirable  i«  the  country  and  ,t  »dl 

,  1     J     •      „    «..«o4-    /IoqI    ^a<la   time  "Sell  so  well, 

haul   much   larger   loads   in  ^^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^f  fields  and  lanes  cati  often  easily  be  changed,  but  ^^^^,^  ^e  located  on  a  ..U, 

''7-    "   -^'"^rtirtarw   i^^^  the    arrangement    of   the   buildings    with    respect    to  ,,,,,,,,„,,  .^ere  is  natural  drainage  away  from  t, 

1:  :;;;  ;;t.f;  thlt  'an  briluled it  it'also  makes  each   other  and   their  location  on  the   farm   can  not  ^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^  „^,,^  „,,  Wealthy  so, 

it    unpleasant    when    one    must    go    over    thc^m    for  be    so   easily    altered.  ^^,,,   i^   „oor  air  circulation   and   it    is   likely   t.  , 


business  or  other  purposes.  A  hard  hill  may  also  be 
a  very  serious  drawback  to  an  otherwise  desirable 
farm.  When  one  is  located  off  the  good  roads,  the 
i»9e  of  the  auto  and  the  auto-truck  is  also  limited. 

To  be  near  a  railroad  station  is  a  great  con- 
venionce,  not  only  for  traveling  but  also  because  of 
the  saving  on  whatever  one  sells  or  buys.  Many  of 
the  mills,"  feed  stores  and  other  business  places  are 
located  along  railroads  so  one  has  the  choice  of  buy 
ing  and  selling  to  them  or  of  dealing  direct  with 
the  dealers  in  the  larger  cities.  Tf  one  is  far  from 
the  railroad,  one  is  compelled  to  deal  with  the  local 
.T)eople  often  to  one's  disadvantage.  Since  there  is 
no  competition  they  can  pay  for  one's  products  what 
they  please  and  also  fix  their  selling  price  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  be  on  a 
Irunk  line  rather  than  on  a  branch  because  the 
freight  cost  and  damage  from  handling  is  less  and 
shipments  are  quicker. 

Location  as  to  neighbors  is  important.  A  close- 
ly settled  region  makes  a  more  sociable  and  less 
lonesome  community.  Tt  makes  possible  better 
churches,  schools  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  or- 
ganizations so  essential  to  farmers.  Besides  this, 
one  can  often  co-operate  with  his  neighbor  by  ex- 
chin<ring  work    or   machinery   or   breeding   ^t-ock 


ovf    vKo...     .,..-. inert*    13    pui»i     all    ».  II I  u«<*v»\Ji»    »...v.    ...     ,. 

Small,  irregular   fields  are   a   nuisance   and    very     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^   f^^   t^g   breeding    of   mosquit 

The  house  and  barn  shooild  be  far  enough  apart 
that  they  are  not  bo*h  endangered  in  case  of  flre 
the    one. 

The    buildings    should    be    substantial    but    ni 
elaborate.      On    many    farms    they    cost    much    ni 
than  the   farm   itself   is   worth.     Where   it    takes 
the  profit   above  feed  cost   for  a  cow,  a  chicken 
a  hog  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
her  stalile,  the  buildings  will  soon  be   in   bad  ni» 
unless  the  owner  has  a  lot  of  surplus  capital  whil 
he   does   not    mind   getting   rid  of.     Because    of 
pensive  buildings,  farms  are  often  valued  much  hij 
er  than  their  actual  value, 

Well-arranged  buildimgs  with  good  foundatiai 
walls  and  roofs  are  of  far  greater  importance  tin 
beauty  or  luxury.  Convenient  arrangement  of  f< 
alleys,  mows,  water,  etc.,  so  the  stock  can  be  taki 
care  of  with  the  least  labor  adds  greatly  to  the  val 
of  the  barn.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  honi 
Running  water,  heat,  bathroom  and  other  convi 
iences  are  more  important  than  latticed  arbors,  lai 
((orches  and  many  ornaments  whieh  only  requll 
labor  and  expense  to  keep  in  repair. 


Jteiition  of  covering  general  economic  conditions 
Luth  as  distribution,  unemployment,  low  wages,  tax- 
lation,  etc.,  but  the  main  idea  was  to  show  the  im- 
jiriedi.'ite  effect  upon  the  farmer  when  he  produced 
(too  much— or,  had  I  better  say,  more  than  the  public 
Iha.l  money  to  buy!  I  expected  to  hear  from  certain 
iciuarters,  and  sure  enough  tame  a  very  interesting 
jlettiT  from  a  Single  Taxer  which  contained  the 
|l'o!Iowing: 

"Does  Father  Penn  really  believe  that  when 
tlif  baleful  influence  of  70-cent  wheat,  30-eent 
onn  and  5-cent  pork  overran  this  country  that  it 
was  due  to  over  production  or  over-expansion.' 
Idles  he  believe  that  all  the  non-farming  part  of 
of  the  population  was  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion or  gout,  brought  on  by  over-indulgence  in 
wheat,  corn  and  pork?  ....  If  single  tax  con- 
ditions existed,  all  the  horrible  low-price  visions 
(,f  Father  Penn  would  disappear,  since  the  farmer 
would  have  no  toO,  4=1  "O  or  $'200  ].er  acre  land 
tfi  buy,  or  in  other  words  he  could  take  up  any 
iiiiiised  land  without  having  to  i>ay  for  permis- 
M.oi  to  use  it,  for  that  is  all  that  purchase  of 

ji:il  means It  seems  to  me  that  so  long 

;o  the  farmer  refuses  to  see  where  his  interests 
if  he  need  not  worry  over  conditions.  As  long 
us  he  attempts  to  jday  in  the  landlord  game,  the 
~  iijiit  Alecks  will  j'ut  it  over  on  him.  Why  has 
r.itiier  Penn  so  consistently  refrained  from  men- 
•:i  liing  taxation?  " 


would  prevent  holding  land  out  of  use  for  specula- 
tive purposes.  Maybe  this  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  making  the  panacea  by  which 
lumanity's  economic  ills  are  to  be  cured.     T  do  not 

know. 


I  <am  not  sure  however,  in  fact  I  very  nmcli 
doubt,  whether  even  a  just  assessment  of  taxes  would, 
lower-  the  cost  of  production  enough  to  materially 
'ower  wholesale  food  prices.  I  also  doubt  whether 
,;r.y  large  nuniber  of  workers  would  or  could  go  out 
and-  work  unused  land  in  times  like  those  referred 
^0  in  the  article  mentioned.  Tlie  world's  workers 
have  become  so  set  and  specialized  tliat  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  so  radical  a  change  even  to  meet  a 
dire  necessity. 


HEAD  BOX  WHERE  FEED  PIPE  TO  RAM  IS  LOCATED. 


Raising  Good  Timothy  &  Alfalfa 

«  . — — 

Mr.  Harvey  Spencer,  of  Chester  County,  I'a., 
lias  some  particularly  fine  fields  of  timothy  and  al- 
Talfa.  A  notable  example  is  a  two-year-old  meadow. 
The  hay  was  fine  in  tejtture,  and  heavy,  and  at  the 
'ime  of  cutting  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen. 
Timothy  fields  averaged  three  tons  of  hay  t"  the 
.'icre. 

Mr,  Spencer  attributes  a  great   deal  of  lii-;  -iiccess 
with  hay   to   the   fact   that   he   consistently    piactii-es 


^YOfiAUL 


ill  the  gr^at  struggle  for  human  betterment  and 

If  improvement  of  social  ccmditions  (much  of  which 
li-;:  lu'glc    is    unconsciously    made)     v.e 
pnul    so   -many    wrongs    and    so    many 

■i!h  dies  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 

!■; "le   the   majority   will   agree   upon 

l.,i'    is   wrong   in   principle,   or   even 


l.i;i  <:i 


^       .-        -*  -.  ^^-n«iv^    fo    «irp    for    because    too    much    time    is  A  small  family  orchard   with   all  kinds  of  fra 

te^:;uL^T::7i:;r=|s  r- 1.  =^  '^t^:rz  ;r  zz- 1:'  c  n^h:  .t^-: :!:.  '-J,;r^ 

portaut   cousideratiou.     Nearne,,   to   troHeya   >s   de^    of  tad  «  not  used  between  tho^.e  J  ^^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^ 

:';:":,*:".::';?:';»::;  ?h:;-rrjrr:^  3:b^r.hrr:,r:"ieitu?ning.nd.heya,.o  di.„es  ,or  ,„..  ta,„i,y  tab,c._w.  h.  Kothe„be, 

_  ,  ,  ,    ir jLiiiiiiiM I nmimimiiiniimt-T i i»< "" iiiitHiiMni iifimmiiiiiHiHiiiiHimitiiMmii 

HtiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiHiHiDiinHiii iiiM I wnuMimiiiniiititiintmiinmiw iiMtiinitiiinmmtmmitnwmmnwwwniHmiiwnmntnii-»ni«frmwtt 

INSTALLING  A  HYDRAULIC  RAM 


a    remedy    after    the    wrong 


The    question    of    an    adequate    and    economical    box  to  the  ram.    This  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
water  supplv  for  the  dairy  farm  is  a  most  important    resistance,    or    weight    of    45    pounds   back    pressure 
factor   in   the   dairy  business.     Outside   of  a   natural    cheated  by  the  weight  of  water  in  the  rise  pipe.  This 
flow    the    hydraulic    ram    is    the    most 
economical     where    the    location    and 
volume    of   water    makes    its  use   pos- 
sible.    In   installing   a    ram   there  are 
certain  principles   which   must   be  ob- 
served   or    the    plant    will    not    b<'    a 
success:   First,   a    suftieient   amount   of 
water;    second,    a    proper    fall    in    the 
feed     pipe,     and     third,     the     jiroper 
leujith  and  size  of  feed  pipe     A   case 
in  min.l  is  one  installed  about  a  year 
•ago   which,  altho    not   under   the   best 
pxTcumHtancos,   is    working   successful- 
ly  toftav   nnA  \ft  su7»Ydying  water  for 
a    large   dairy.     There' %*:.«   an   eleva- 
tion of  about  110  feet  to  be  overcomo 
in   a  distance   of  about   Sno   foot. 

The  feed  pipe  is  lo"  feet  long 
and  three  inehes  in  diameter  and  we 
had  a  f^l'  of  seven  feet  from  the  head 


CREEK  DAMMED  TO  SUPPLY  WATER  TO  HEAD  BOX, 


pressure  is  calculated  by  allowing  four-tenths  poi 
for  each  foot  of  rise,  which  in  this  case  was  110  U 
It  was  desired  to  use  the  water  from  a  clear,  spai 
ling   spring,   but    more    water    than 
supplied  was  necessary  to  operate  tli 
ram,  so   the  water  from  a  creek   «i 
used  to  pump  the  spring  water  t"  tl 
reservoir.     The  water  from  the  si>rii 
is  brought  about  300  feet  thru  a  in| 
inch   pipe   by   gravity   and   enters  tl 
ram  where  it  receives  the  force  of  tl 
creek  water  from  the  feed  pipe  and 
forced    thru    the    rise    pipe    into   tl 
cistern.  To  one  unac<|uainted  wit'n 
principle    of   a  hydraulic   ram    it    "" 
seem   a    mystery  as  to   what   keepn 
working,  but   it   is  really   very  sitiipl 
The     pipes    must     be     laid     h'' 
enough   in   the  ground   that   frost 
not   reach    them.     The    ram    is    ji!  i 
on  a  largo,  solid  stone  seven  fee'  ^ 
low  the  surface  in  the  ram  pit,  aiij 
runway    was   provided    to    carry 


Irci  ii;;nized.  However,  the  difficulty  of 
Itlu-  task  should  not  deter  any  one  from 
Igiviiig  his  best  attention  to  the  ir.i- 
|lin.\cment  of  social  and  economic 
'  niiilitions.  One  of  the  many  ques- 
•i'M,^  wliieh  society  is  asking  is,  '"Is 
lit  light  that  any  man  or  any  clas-J 
|if  men  may  own  and  control,  to  the 
llisa.lvantage  of. others,  any  natural 
ltliiii;,r  which  is  necessary  to  the  life, 
iimfort  or  happiness  of  the  poopL-.'" 
iTlif  passage  of  certain  laws  in  ne::rly 
lal!  countries  in  recent  years  shov.s 
It^i.Tt  humanity  is  approaching  a  time 
Ivii.  u  it  will  return  an  emphatic  NO 
|t'i    he  above  question. 


"^fliools  of  thought  and  political 
Ip'  "ics  have  been  evolved,  each  with 
['  -;iiy;le  idea  which,  it  i»  contended 
Piy  i'-i  devotees,  will  cum'  all  the  so- 
linl  iiiid  economic  ills  of  society.  Men 
fall    to    realize    that    no    one    remedy 


^.ise  good  men  did  not  lend  their  assistance  by  vot-  top-dressing  with  commercial  fertilizer  and  manure, 
■ng  w'lth  them  in  turn  f..r  tavors  in  the  .«liape  -f  This  particular  field  was  plowed  after  a  crop  of 
laws  giving   special   privileges.  wheat   had   been   harvested,  and   was  work,  d   up  into 

:\  fine   condition.      The   timothy   was  sown    without    a 

While  the  proper  appli«-at ion  of  tax  money  may    nurse    crop.      During    the    winter    it    was   fop  dressed 

lightly  with  stable  manure  and  in  the 
.spring     received     an     application     of 
about  2."50   or  .".00   pounds  of  fertilizer 
cont.'iiniiiij     hi;:h      peri-enta;:es     of     ni 
tro;;en   and    phosphoric    acid. 

To  the  left  of  the  timothy  is.  a 
fie^d  of  mixed  timothy  and  alfalfa, 
which  yU.  Si)encer  says  has  been 
yielding  large  cpiantities  of  sjilendid 
hay.  The  treatment  of  the  two  fields 
has  been  about  the  same,  with  the 
exception  that  a  ton  of  hydratc<l  lime 
to  the  acre  was  applied,  and  worked 
into  the  ground  where  the  alfalfa  i"' 
growing.  The  alfalfa  is  top-dresseil 
witli  manure  and  fertilizer  in  much 
the  same  way  except  that  it  receives 
tv. 'I  applii-ations  the  first  year — one 
earlv  in  the  spring,  and  one  in  the 
s'ummT  after  cutting  the  sceon<l  time. 
In  both  cases  large  percentages  of 
Tiitrogen    are    used. 

Mr.  Spencer  explains  his  attitude 
on  top-dressing  alfalfa  by  saying  that 
a  crop  which  yields  from  three  to  five 
tons  per  acre  must  be  cared  for  and 
fed.  He  also  believes  that  nitrogen 
is  especially  needed  to  start  the 
plants    in    the    spring.    Many    farmers 


THE  RAM  PIT  WALLED  UP  AND  COVERED.    NOTE  SIZE  OF  STREAM 
FURNISHING  WATER  TO  THE  RAM. 


tail    to    realize    that    no    one    remedy                   „     .  ,             ,                   ,.        ,        ,:«Terenc..    of    oi.inion     i'  uh..  have  land  suited  to  the  production  of  hay.  an^ 

liwuever  valuable   in   itself   is   a   panacea   for   all    the  :.hvays    be    a    .,nestion    for    d.ffercn.e    of    opinion,  V   'r.hlv     iMi^tod   as  re-,rds  £rood   market- 

i.i!Mu.nts    of   gre-ed    and    selfishness    which    inflict    so-  .ught  not   to  be  so  difbcnlt   to  find  a  just   plan   upon  who  are  favor.,bl>    -ituated   '^''/^'''^'^^^^^   .^'y,^ 

.icv      It   may   be   a  Ion.    Mme   before    we   shall    see  which   to  base   the   levying  of   taxes.      If  the   one   re-  are    finding    that    it    pays    to    keep   a    good    st.  nd    ol 

.■.bHsldal  a  juVpi^ciie   of  government,  this:  '-red     to    above-"From     each,    according    to     his  ., ..thy  for  the  production   of  hay   for  several   y 

•v..      eacCa-      Ing   to   L  ability;    to   each,   ac-  ability ' '-were    adop.e.i    it    would    be    in    line    with  ..efore  plowing  down      To  do  this,  it  -H--  -• -1 

hn.iu/to   Ms"  eed."     Some    such    principle   should  other   principles   of   democratic    government.      lath p^lre^sing       The    old    P""^'-;    ^'^    "-;  "^.    .   .f^^ 

1 rlie    all    taxation    laws       Sin.Mc    Taxers    tell    us  matter  of  .selecting  men   for  the  army,  those  who  are  „.  long  as   ,t   will    pay   to   run   the   mo.er   o^.-    is 

'hat    their    plan     V             h.g    iusti^e    into    being    and  able   to  stand    the   strain,  those  who   have   the  quali  ruinous,  but  when  the  grass  ,s  ted  nitrogen  an.  .p    ,  - 

MHv  it      Maybe  it  would                                             *  ties   necessary   are   taken   and    thc^   must    render  ser-  phoric    acid    early    in    the    spring    in    Huanti  i  m    s  ut- 

M  .    It.     Maybe        ^^ou^a.  _^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^_^^^^^   ^^^^^^       ^^    ^^^_    ^^.^.^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^,^,^  „j,  ^^e  fertility  the. 

Kver  since  the  days  when  tribal  chiefs  arbitrari-  n;oney    for    common    purposes,    why    should    nut    the  thing  is  easily  and  profitably  done.-E.  G.  McCloskey. 
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sponsible  for  the  unfair  treatment  the  are    increasing    their    irrigating    plant. 

farni,er    has    received    in    the    big    mar-  every  year. 

kots,  and  the  insufficient  prices  he  has        James   H.    West   Sons   have   over  an 

received  for  his  produce,  are  the  verj-  acre  under  glass.     One  of  their  houseil 

men    who,   at    this   time,   are    trying  to  this   season    produced    five    tons    of   to-' 

persuade    him    that    they    are    his    real  mal*e»,  which  sold  at  very  good  pricei 

.     friends  Many  cucumbers  are  raised.     The  vines 

The    annual    summer    meeting    and        In   F.    W.    Cornwall's    75-acrc    peach  •  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^  overhead  trellis,  and 

automobile  excursiou  of  the  New  York    orchard    at    Putney viUe,    from    20U    to        -I    expressly    stated   in   my   message  ^^^   ^  ^^^^   .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

State   Fruit    Growers'    Association   was    400  peaches  had  been  taken  from  each    that  I  deemed  it  unwise  for  the  state  ^^^    ^^  ^^^    ^^^    American 

held    during    the    week    ending    August     tree    in    thinning.      In    this    orchard    U    of  New   York   to   attempt   to  fix    maxi-  ^^^.^^  ^'         ^^^     ^^^^^^  ^ 

nth.     It  began  with  a  visit  to  Oswego    has    been    found    by    experiments    con-    nnnn  prices  and  that  it  probably  would  ^^^^^^^^  ^  cucumber  12  inches  long  and 

County   orchards  Tuesday  morning  and    ducted  by   ihe  Farm  Bureau  that  with    be   wise   to  leave   the  matter  of  tixing  ^^    .^^^^^^  .^   diameter, 
extended  thru  the  five  counties  border-    good  soil  conditions  it  is  not  profitable    minimum    prices    to    the    Federal    Gov-         ^       ^        ,  .,     ,, 

nf  h     s  u  h   shor     of  Lake   Ontario,    To  use  commercial  fertilixers  except  ni-    crnment,     In    this    instance    also    there         In     Irondequo.t     the     grower.    we.e 

westward  to  the  Nagara  River,  reach-    trate  of  soda  on  individual  trees.  There    has    bc^i    an    attempt    by    certain    un-  much   mtere^ed   in   the   117-acre   peach 

rt^htter  place  Saturday  afternoon,    was  no  advantage  found  in  the  use  of    scrupulous    people    to    lead    farmers    to  orchard  of  W    T.   Rudman  Sons.     Tin, 

Ti;     nti^     tr  p     f   2.0   or   more   miles    phosphate.  l.elieve   that   any  food  control  measure  orchard  was  cleanly  cultivated  with  not 

preseltcd  one  'continuous  panorama  of        In  the  125-acre  apple  orchard  on  the    .ust   carry   with  it   price  fiving,  either  a  weed   toJ>e  see.      It      ad   , us     been 

hriftv    orchards,    small    fruit    planta-    Cornwall    farm,    dusting    and    spraying    maximum  or  minimum  or  both.  sown  to  turnips    winch  is  tne  tavoUe 

io  s     and     "a.^^^^^^^^    sceuerv.      in    the    experiments     were     being     carried     on        - 1  now  pledge  my  word  to  veto  any  cover    crop.      The    trees    in    the    oldest 

;  distance    the  visitors  were  never    .i  ,.    no    perceptible    diilerence    in    re-    bill  that  would  empower  anyone  in  the  orchard  are  now  25  years  o  d  and  are 

flh     of  orchards  except    when    .ults  state  of  New  York  to  fix  a  maximum  or  vigorous  and   productive.     Upwards  of 

out    of    sight    or    orcnaras   cxcipi    wulu     muis.  ,   ^,  .      ^.  4'^  non    hn<jltPt<»    nf    neaches    have    bopn 

nassine    thru    cities.      Fruit    growers  Goveraor  Whitman  Speaks  a  mnnmum  price  at  this  time.  43,000    baskets    ot    peaches    nave    been 

d   tlKMr  iTves   and    friends   gathered        lu  a  picnic  in  a  grove  on  the  Sodus        "Another    thing    that    is    needed    is  picked  in  this  orchard  in  a  season.  The 

from   nli  parts  of  the   state   and   other    Kn.it   plirm,  Governor  Charles  S.  Whit-    greater    publicity.      The    farmer   should  soil    is   a    dry    sandy   loam. 
states'  for    this   trip.      At    times    30    or    mar.    spoke    to    1500    fruit    growers    on    know  every  day  where  he   can  sell  his        The  Rudman   orchards  are  plowed  in 
40   automobiles   were   sufficient    to   con- 
vey the  party,  at  other  times  300  auto- 


mobiles  were    in   line. 

Eenovated  Orchards 
*  Some  progressive  fruit  growers  are 
discovering  great  possibilities  for  prof- 
it in  renovating  the  old  semi-abandoned 
orchards.  An  orchard  owned  l>y  J.  S. 
lU'ckwith,  near  New  Haven,  provided 
a  good  demonstration  of  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  these  neglected  or- 
chards under  intelligent  cultivation, 
pruning  and  spraying.  This  orchard 
has  been  renovated  and  lirought  to  a 
high  state  of  jiroductiveness.  The  or- 
chard contains  4.")  acres  of  apples  and 
40  acres  of  pears.  When  it  was  reno- 
vated, 8.'  cords  of  wood  were  taken 
(U!t.  The  crops  paid  for  the  farm  iu 
three  vears.  The  pear  ordiard  is  inter- 
cropped with  beans,  berries,  and  five 
acres  of  asters  which  are  grown  for 
the  New  York  market.  The  gathering 
of  the  asters  is  done  by  the  berry  and 
(lierry  pickers,  affurdiug  longer  cni- 
ph.yment  and  enabling  the  manager  to 
secure  more  otticient  help. 
Rosy  Aphis 
An  interesting  rosy  aphis  experi- 
ment is  being  conducted  in  the  Beck- 
witli  orchard.  Experiments  during  re- 
cent years  by  the  Geneva  station  have 
pointed  to  a  delayed  dormant  applic;i- 
tion     with     lime-sulphur    and     nicotine 

solution    (lime-sulphur    diluted    1    to 

lA,.        11           o„,i    „;,.ntino    ><(.liiti(.n    4n  ''is  proposed  state  looa  control  um,  uc-  jimuuci   lu  mi-  i;.».-ui^oi  u...»^.-6-.     --.•  -r.-  ---     - 

^f:-';\;';''  J'    ;      .^  .,ar!ug  that  if  the  farmers  are  not  en-  publicity    the    farmer    will    be    able    to  ing  cost  .^,000  in  1914,  and  the  capac 

percent,    .    pn.t)    a     the  '""  ^   1'  ^ ';  '  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^,^^j,.  ,^^.,^   i„                 «-  get    more    direct    communication     with  ity  is  50,000  barrels  of  apples.  Ilereto- 

means    of    preventing    ni.unes    b^    th.  --J^-^^^^.;'  ^^.^^,^^   ^^   ^   ^^^.^  ^J^^^_  f,^  ,,,.,,.,^^  ,,.j  ^,,„  ,,.,  ,„„,,,„,,  ,,re  the  cost  of  storage  at  Kendall  h.. 

rosy  aphis.  ,,^j^^    ^^^^^    speculator    and    ghmbler  been    40    cents  a   barrel,   but    owiui:  f. 

The    Great  ^^^i;^;^\^Z^  ""At  Albany,"  snid  the  governor,  "I  live  in   the  dark.     They    thrive   on    the  higher  cost  of  coal  and  labor  the  p>ioe 

';;     ;;               «;!         Mlt^::.e::y  ..ave    convened    the    legislature    in    spe-  inability    of    the    farmer   to    obtain    ac-  will   be  advanced   to  50  cents  a  barrel 

,                  Ia    •^00    acres    of    nine    seed-  cial  session   and   I   have   communicated  curate    market    informat.m,,    and    they  the  coming  season. 

H;;:";:;e:::led   thr:i:it:rs.'  to    that    body    my    views    in   regard    to  try  to  block  every  e.ort  to  provide  the         The    Growers'     Cold    Storage    Con.- 


DOING  AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  IN  ASPARAGUS  CLLTURE. 


spring  and  also  in  the  fall.  Fall  plow- 
ing is  necessary  to  protect  the  trees 
from  mice.  After  the  spring  plowing 
the  orchards  are  dragged  at  frequent 
intervals  until  August.  No  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used.  A  dressing  of 
stable  manure  is  applied  every  other 
year.  The  trees  are  sprayed  once  and 
no  attention  is  given  to  borers,  which 
are  not  troublesome.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  orchards  have  never  niisse<i  a 
crop   since   they   reached   bearing   age. 

Against  State  rood  Control 
Thursday  afternoon  many  large  ap- 
ple and  peach  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hilton  were  visited.  Dusting  and 
spraying  demonstrations  were  held  on 
the  large  fruit  farm  of  F.  W.  Curtis, 
where  the  afternoon  meeting  took  plate 
At  this  meeting,  Prof.  Samuel  Fra-er. 
President  W.  P.  Rogers  and  secretary 
E.  C.  Gillett  of  the  state  association 
spoke  in  opposition  to  Governor  Wliit- 
man's  food  commission  bill,  and  stion;' 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adnpteii 
opjtosing*  any  action  of  the  legislatii 
to  control  food.  The  fruit  growers  of 
New  York  are  emphatic  in  their  ile- 
iiiaml  tliat  food  regulation  and  control 
be  left  to  the  national  administration. 
Cold  Storage  Plants 
The  fourth  day  began  with  a  visit 
to   the    cold    storage    plant    at    Kendall, 


Orleans  Countv.  The  walls  of  this  -^tor 
solntion  ^'---f  ;;.";^;;f;\^;;i,,;,;;  ;;  ,,,  p,oposed  -state  food  control  bill,  de-  product  to  the  greatest  advantage.  By  age  are  of  bri^k  and  stone.  The  build 
100    galbms.    and    nicotine    solution    -»         ,___ »  ^__i  ,_^^   ;..,.„. „..  n.-,.  „nf  p„-    n„h1icitv    the    fnrmor    will    be    able    to    ing  cost  $98,000  in  1914,  an 


At  Fruit   Vallev  a  meeting  was  held    legislati.,u    designed    to    solve    the    so-    means 


of    getting    this    information    to    pany's    plant    at    Waterport    was    also 


";/',':;:..  "of  S.uMicer  Brow nell    and    ...lied    food    problem.      I    defy    anyone    the  farmer."  inspected.    The  plant  cost  $126  000   n-.l 

on   the   lawn   of  hpencei    jiiowneii,  .um  i  ..       •      xt    ♦  .      .     ,  a^,      i        hns  n   cinacitv   of  70  (tOO  barrels.     (  "M 

I.     f,ac«,.    w     TT     Whet/el     of    Ithaca,    to  point  out  a  single  suggestion  in  that        Commissioner   of  Agriculture   Charles    """  «  capacity  oi     <.         oarn.  . 

rr,;  "„.  "i:^,  :....«.•-«  .-.•-.«  »-Me„  .„„„■„,.  „..„•,...,„  .„  a  wi.,,,.  ,„„.e  „,. .,.  »„.. ,., .,..  -rTnj"  r.^r ::  *  o"';;'^ : 

fi,     «i.«.mrr  nn.ler  of  dead  Icavos  cailv  the  interests  of  the  farmer.     The  only  State   Food  Suj^ply  Commission,  saying  ''•-»"    «"<!    waterport    are    to    oe 

the  plowing  under  or  (u.m  jcjm:'  <.a    .  ,  .   ,     .                             „     ^.                                         „  ».        -.r     ,    •     i   •  nt  nenrlv   everv  shipDinc  point   thniniit 

in    the    s„rin<r   and    snravin-   when    the  suggestions    which    in    any    way    affect  that   the  farmers  of  New  York  had  in-  "J  "^"'^  >    f^'^'^>    snirpng  po     i 

H    llfirs    oen                        '^  him  are  beneficial.     1  lind  from  talking  creased   their   cultivated    acreage   20    to  the    Ontario    Lake    shore    region    t.om 

Wedneldn      mornin-r   the   fruit    .row-  to    certain    members   ..f   the   legislature  ,o    percent,    and    that    the    commission  Wayne    County    to    the    Niagar.a    R.v.  • 

\\  ertnesdav    morning    uu    imhi    „i<.  _                                .,..,..,                                                                .,  .             ,    ,  Tlmv   «irr>   nf   modern   desirrn   and   eo  "P" 

ors     entered     Wayne    County     at     Red  representing    rural    districts    tha, there  .-as  developing  a  plan  to  aid  in  market-  ^  ^^/J^/  ^"'^t^ed   la  geh    bv    '^ 

Creek.     Wayne  is  first  in  apple  produc-  is    danger    of    misapprehension    in    the  ,,^    ^he    crops.  --*'   ^e         he   "to  k     b'i^>g     held    hv 

r.on  in  the  state,  with  a  crop  of  :'.,036,-  mind    of    the    farmer    in   regard    to    my        ^„     ^,^,^^,^^.     morning    the     market  J,:^;;^;'^^!;,,^  who    co'operat,    in 

the  operation  of  the  plants. 
Farm  Tractors 
At    Albion    a    tractor    demonstration 
was    held,    in    which    twelve    make>   of 
farm     tractors     competed     for     pulilic 
favor.      Parked    around    the    field    wcr? 
at  least  .'^25  automobiles,  and  upwards 
of  1,200  men    witnessed  the  demon^trfl 
tinn. 
Power  Ditchers  and  Tile  Drainage 
A    power   ditcher   demonstration   wa' 


152    bushels,    as   reported    in    the    191(5  proposals. 

census.     The  orchards  are  large,  and  a^  "I   do  not   hesitate  to  say  that   this 

fruit     "rowing    is    the    main    industry,  misapprehension   is  due  to  the  work   oi 

better ''care    was    noticeable    on    every  uns.iupulous  and  greedy  food  gamblers. 

o    .  who     have     spared     neither     time     nor 

Big  Orchards  money  in  doing  all  that  they  could,  by 

Among    the    larger    orchards    visited  every  means,  fair  or  unfair,  to  thwart 

were  those  of  E.  W.  Catchpole  and  son  any  attempt  to  pass  j.roj.er  food  legis- 

of 'North    Rose,  with    104   acres   of   ap-  lation  both  at  Washington  and  Albany, 

pies    and    six    acres    of    cherries;    Sodus  They   have   been   successful   in   blocking 

Fruit   Farm,   with   75   acres   apples,   260  food   legislation    in   Washington   for  ajv- 

acres  of  j-eaches,  105  acres  of  cherries,  proximately   120   days  and  I   do   not   in 


gardening  section  of  Irondequoit  ad- 
joining the  city  of  Rochester  was  visit- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  Monroe 
Countv  Farm  Bureau.  Irondequoit  is  one 
of  seven  largest  market  garden  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States.  The  town 
has  600  acres  under  glass,  and  many 
acres   of   well-tilled   gardens. 

Intensive  Fanning 

Irondequoit  gardeners  grow  two  cropB 
on    the    same    land    at    the    same    time. 


ncre^  of  i.caches,  105  acres  of  cherries,  proximately   lliU   (lays  ana  i   (K>   noi   mi-  on    tne    same    lano    :ii     u.e    :..t....-    .......         -    ,---^-    —                                   „„„^i,<.r 

4     arTsofplumsandprnne.and  tend,    if    I    can    prevent    it.    th«t    they  B,    this    method    they    will    Uave    four  f "  ^'^^^  »^  *\!7^^,^;".;"  ^".f 

T     t^    Brothers,    of    Williamson,    with  shall   succeed   in    delaying   it   that   long  crops    during    the    season.       Over-head  farm    nearby,   which    att  acted    qi.^. 

Joo   acres   of  p  aches,  84  acres   of   ap-  in   the   state  of  New  York.     The  very  irrigation,  both  inside  and  outside,  have  crowd    of    farmers.      O'-l-^"^    ^""J  j^ 

pL  and  43  acres  of  other  fruits.  men    who    in    the   past   have   been   re-  been  in  use  ^vcral  years,  and  growers  fruit    growers    have    found    that    tile 
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..iiiage  is  a  profitable  investment  on 
,  )st  of  their  lands.     On  Orchard  Dale 
ruit    Farm    in    this    county,    where    is 
„    be    found    the    largest    quince    or- 
chard in  the   world,  there   are   20  miles 
„f    tile    drain.      There    are    nearly    23 
miles    of    drain    tile    on    the    fruit    and 
ilairy  farm  of  John  Beckwith,   and  the 
I  litre   crops   growing   on    naturally    wet 
■  round    gave    proof    of    the    value    of 
lliainage.     On  several   other   farms   arc 
t'roni  one  to   three   miles  of  tile   drain, 
and    many    farmers    will    make    use    of 
the  power  tile  ditcher  provided  by  the 
State     Food     Supply     Commission,     to 
largely      increase      their      tile-drained 
a.reage  before  another  crop  season. 

Some  very  old  apple  orchards  were 
<,.,.n  in  Orleans  County.  On  A.  C. 
Howes'  farm  there  is  an  orchard  over 
UiO  years  of  age,  which  was  renovated 
lour  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar 
a  tree.  Last  year  these  trees  bore 
fruit,  and  a  small  crop  will  be  gather- 
ed from  them  this  fall.  Only  three 
trees  have  died  in  the  four-acre  orchard 
.>iince  it  was  renovated. 

Niagara  Coimty 
Starting  from  Olcott  Beach,  a 
Lake  Ontario  summer  resort,  Satur- 
,l;iy  morning,  the  fruit  growers  travel- 
ed many  miles  thru  the  beautiful 
Nia;,'ara  County  fruit  belt,  reaching 
Niagara  Falls  late  in  the  evening.  In 
this  county,  especially  along  the  lake 
sliorc,  are  many  fine  old.  fruit  farms, 
with  large  houses  equipped  with  mod- 
ern improvements,  extensive  home 
-rounds  and  other  evidences  of  genera- 
tions of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Fruit 
,,r.hard3  have  built  these  fine  old 
homes  and  made  their  owners  well-to- 
,!.)  and  independent,  developed  prosper- 
ous villages  and  laid  the  founda.tion 
l(.r   several    cities    in    this    region. 

An  orchard  worthy  of  special  men- 
ti(  a  was  seen  on  the  farm  of  P.  P. 
I.andy,  near  Barker.  This  orchard  of 
11  acres  has  not  been  pruned  in  18 
years,  and  has  borne  a  crop  every 
vear  since  it  was  five  years  old.  It  is 
now  loaded  with  apples  of  good  size, 
:,ii,i   the  limbs  hang  to  the   ground. 

Niagara  is  a  great  peach  district,  the 
sil  and  climate  favoring  the  fullest 
(hvelopment  of  the  tree  and  fruit. 
Tliere  are  many  old  orchards  in  a 
liealthy  condition.  On  the  farm  of 
.1,'^^e  O.  Lockwood  is  the  oldest  com- 
imreial  peach  orchard  in  New  York 
state.  A  number  of  trees  are  in  bear- 
in;:  that  were  set  over  40  years  ago. 
A  demonstration  of  the  results  from 
pod  culture  was  given  in  the  20-acre 
apple  orchard  of  Carrol  Brothers,  near 
Ransomville.  Two  expert  fruit  grow- 
ers leased  this  orchard  on  a  term  of 
yrars  contract  five  years  ago.  Then  it 
\\:is  in  a  badly  run-down  condition,  due 
t  .  scale  and  other  pests,  and  it  never 
Lore  much  fruit.  The  first  year  of 
iiovation  this  orchard  yielded  1,350 
l.irrels  and  not  one  barrel  was  culled 
in  account  of  scale. 

At  several  points  along  the  route 
the  visitors  were  invited  to  leave  their 
machines  and  examine  the  orchards  for 
<  ontrol  of  apple  scab  and  pear  psylla  as 
secured  by  the  Niagara  County  Farm 
niireau  Cooperative  Spraying  Service. 
This  service  is  a  new  feature  of  Farm 
Bureau  work. 

Co-operative  Sprajring 
The  Niagara  County  growers  asked 
tlie  Farm  Bureau  to  organize  a  co-op- 
erative system  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  expert  in  order  to  anticipate  or- 
'Iiard  infestation  one  or  two  days  in 
.1  Ivance.  and  'to  make  hia  findings 
available  to  a  large  body  of  men  as  soon 
as  he  made  them  so  tha/t  they  could  put 
'11  an  application  of  spray  material  in 
•iilvance  of  the  anticipated  infection"?. 
Tlie  county  possessed  such  an  expert 
ill  L.  F.  Strickland,  a  state  inspector 
w!io  is  thoroly  conversant  with  condi- 
tions  in   the   orchards.     The   telephone 
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is     used     to     spread     the     information 
among  the  growers. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  in  soil  types 
and  climate,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divide    the   county   into  zones  where  it 
was  assumed   that  conditions  would  be 
similar.      To   overcome    the   varied    con- 
ditions found  within  the  zones,  it  was 
decided    to    designate    one    orchard    of 
each   kind   of   fruit   in   each    zone   as  a 
criterion    orchard.      The    expert    makes 
his   inspections   in    these    orchards,   and 
it    is    understood   by    the    growers    that 
the   information   he  sends  out  is   based 
on    conditions    found    in    them.      If    a 
grower   is  in   doubt  as  to   using   the  in- 
formation he  can  compare  his  own  con- 
ditions   with    those    prevailing    in    the 
criterion  orchard,  and  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  making  a  decision.  Weath- 
er forecasts  are  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  grower  by  this  co-oper- 
ative  service.     Whenever  conditions   in 
the  criterion  orchard  in  any  zone  make 
it    advisable    to   put   on   an   application 
of  spray  material,  Mr.  Strickland  noti- 
fies the   Farm   Bureau   office   that   such 
is  the   case,   what   material   to   use  and 
when    to    finish    as    based    on    weather 
forecasts.     The  Farm  Bureau  then  tele- 
phones   to    one    man    in    each    zone    for 
which     the     recommendation    is     made. 
This  man  then  telephones  to  three  men 
and    each    of    the    three    to    three    men 
apiece,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  growers 
are    notified.       These    recommendations 
are    codified    for    speed    and    accurfty. 
Each     grower    is     instructed    to     write 
down  the  recommendations  on  especial- 
ly .provided  blanks  and  read  it  back  to 
the  man  who  gave  him  the  information. 
It  is  said  that  the  accuracy  with  which 
these   recommendations  are  transmitted 
is    extremely    satisfactory. 

Schcol  Boy  Pickers 
The    Niagara    County    Farm    Bureau 
is  arranging  to  furnish  to  the  growers 
2,000  high  school  boys  to  picb  peaches. 
These  boys,  from  16  to  20  years  of  age, 
will   be  distributed   in   camps  in   peach 
growing  communities.     The  State  Food 
Supply  Commission  will  provide  a  camp 
leader  for   every  25   boys. 
Crop  Prospects 
General    crop    conditions    in    the   five 
Ontario   Lake  shore   counties  of   West- 
ern New  York  are  uneven.    Large  crops 
of  wheat  and  oats  have  been  harvested 
everywhere.       There     are     many     good 
fields  of  potatoes  in  Oswego  and  Wayne 
Counties,  but  from  Rochester  westward 
to   the  Niagara  River   the   potato   crop 
is   in  a   poor   condition,  with  prospects 
for   a    light    yield.     The   acreage,   how- 
ever, is  unusually  large.     With   a  much 
larger    than    the    average    acreage     of 
beans,  the  crop  will  be  small,  hundreds 
of  acres   will  not   return   the   seed.     In 
.Wayne,   Orleans,   Monroe   and    Niagara 
Counties    cabbage     is    three    or    four 
weeks  later  than  in  other  seasons,  and 
the  acreage  is  below  the  average.  Wet 
weather    reduced   the   onion  acreage    in 
Wayne   and   Monroe   Counties,   and    the 
condition  is  estimated  to  be  30  perceu^ 
below    the   average.     The   corn    crop    is 
poor  and   late. 

There  will  be  few  apples  harvested 
in  Oswego,  Wayne,  Monroe  and  Orleans 
Counties,  and  the  Niagara  County  esti- 
mate is  from  15  to  25  percent  of  a  full 
crop.  Peach  trees  in  most  orchards  are 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  Niagara 
County  estimates  range  from  90  to  125 
percent  of  a  normal  crop,  while  the 
Niagara  County  estimates  place  the 
pear  crop  at  from  30  to  50  percent  of 
a  crop,  which  is  better  than  the  pros- 
pects   for    pears   east   of    Rochester. 

In  a  closing  address  at  Olcott  Beach, 
President  W.  P.  Rogers,  of  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  gave  his 
opinion  that  this  had  been  the  great- 
esft  educational  trip  the  New  York 
State  fruit  growers  have  ever  taken.— 
E.    E.    Reynolds. 


JUST  drop  me  a  post  card  and  I  Will 
send  you  my  new  Com  Crib  Catalog  folder,  by  return 
mail  FREE  and  postpaid.    It  shows  why  my  Marshall 
Iron  Corn  Cribs  cost  no  more  than  wood  cribs  and  pro- 
tect your  corn  from  bein-  destroyed  by  rats  mice.  fire,  birds,  mould  and  thieves. 
Corn  IS  money  this  year.  A  Marshall  crib  will  stop  your  corn  waste  and  pay  for  u- 
self  in  a  short  time  The  perforated  sides  and  vcnlilatin-shaft  curecorn  better,  keep 
it  dry.  free  from  nl^ui  tiTd  firing  you  better  prices  for  your  crop.    Now  u  t..e  time  to  inveBt  in 

Ratproof  —  Fireproof  —-  Weatherproof 


Itlarshallf^jCorn  Cribs 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Com  Insurance  You  Can  Buy 

Built  of  heavy  perforated  zinc  galvanized  iron  they  will  protect 
every  ear  of  your  com.  Won't  burn,  rust,  rot  or  decay.    Last  a 
•  lifetime.    Easily  erected  —  no  special  tools  required.    Surpris- 
ingly low  in  cost.    Built  in  circular  style  like  illustration  or 
in  a  single  or  double  shed  style  with  driveway.    A  size 
to  fifany  farm.    Where  more  convenient  for  purchaser.  I  will 
ship  crib  at  once  and  allow  payment  after  harvest.  .Write  to- 
day for  my  new  FREE  CataloK  which  fully  describes  the 
coDStfOctiOD,  ventiUting  principle  and  gives  price*  ot  \jt\\». 
JOHN  D.  OVCRHOLT,  President 

IRON  CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

Box  117 

Wooster,Ohio 
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i^  CURE  CORN 

'^A  BETTER 
LAST  A 
LIFETIME 


Mr.  Celery  Grower 


Increase  the  quality  and  quanUty  of  your  celery 
save  time,  labor  and  money  by  using  the 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Strons.  stiff.  Odorless.  TasK-less.  Mght  WelRht,  W  at«r- 
prcKif  P:i[)er.  It  l.s  lini»crvl<)us  to  water  nnti  moisture  ami 
wi)eclally  prepare:!  l<>  stand  extremes  of  heat  and  coia. 
.Sold  In  rolls  10  and  12  Inches  wide.  oonlalnInK  100  run- 
Inu  foet.  Easy  to  handle,  ('an  ht  used  over  ana  over 
again.    Requires  lesf  labor  than  board. 

Write  for  prices  and  siimples  to 
THE  RUSSELLOIO  CO..  Otpt.  P.   31  N.  2ni  $l.,H»ni»bur|.  Pa. 
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BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  f<)r  what  he  thought  worth 
$•^5.  Get  our  prk-e  list. 
Reference . 

DAVID  N.KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Cailowhill  St.,      Phila.,  Pa 
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TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  High  r.rade  Timothy  9ee<l  is  the  most  earefully  .se- 
lected an  I  recle.ined,  99.70  i)cr  cent  pure,     trelght  prt- 
paid.    Samples   free. 
OlJcka  Seed  Farms.        Smokctown.   Lancaster  Co..  1  a. 


Scotf  8  Timothy   Seed 

Timothy  Is  about  the  only  sec  I  that  Is  low  In  price  at 
nrescnt.  It  will  surely  pay  to  buy  early.  Send  for 
samples  now.  O.  M.  SCOTT  A.  SONS  O).. 

144  Main  Street.  MARYSVILLE.    OHIO. 


SEEDWHEATrR^TI 

Valuable  information  about  New  and  Tested  varieties- 
Kharkov— Harveet  Queen— Fultz.  etc.— Timothy,  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  all  field  and  Krass  seeds.  Gives  valuable  plant- 
inu  instructioTi^.  Describes  heaviest  producinR  vanctiCTr- 
howbest  crops  are  KrownGivesmpney-makingideaa  about 

fall  planting.  Read  it  before  you  buy  ■•  **•'»!;"""'•*»• 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SCEO  COm  Oapt.  1130  CWc«a» 


Scott's  Wheat  &  Rye 

Free  from  weeds  and  Immature    grains.    This  year.  If 
ever  It  pays  to  now  nothlni;  but   the  best. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  h.  SONS  CO. 
944  Main   St..  Maryt»nie,  Ohio. 

Aappletrws.  Healthy. true  to  name, prirelow .qual- 
ity hich  Also  Millions  of  inx-.^,  Htinibw  A  planlr. 
New  Planters  price  I  bilre;idy.  The  We»tfnln«t«r 
Nurierv,  Bom  25t,  Weitmlnster,  Md. 


Give  The  Crop  A  Quick  Start 

WITH  WARNER'S 


(Pure  "Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 

And  Crowd  Out  The  Weeds 

"L  into  id"    sweetens   the   soil   and  aids   to   a  vigorous 

stand  -at   the   outset. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   wiimb.,  Dei.,    Phiia.  Pi,  N.Y.Chy 
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.                   _,                            ^ard  F   Ladd,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  preBideat  of  the  NoTtfc  back  to  tb*  foBdameatftls  and  are  giving  priraary 

Pi^nrtQI itDnnin      rnrmPt        Dakota*  Agricultural    College;     R.     Goodwyu    Rhett,  attention    to    the   seeds    we   sow.      We    have   learned 

X     \^l  UlOyvUKll IIU,     A     %UI  IliKyf         (;harle8ton    8.  C,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  that  acelimated,  disease-resistant  seed  removes  much 

Micrce  of   the  United   States;   J.  W.   Shorthill,   secre-  of  our  former  trouble." 

tary  of  the  National  Couatil  of  Farmers'  Co-opera-  A   single    example    makes   his   point    more    clear. 

five   Association;   James    W.    Sullivan,   Brooklyn,   N.  A   field   of   200    acres   of    cabbage    was    attacked    bv 

V      of    the    American    Federation    of    Labor;    L.    J.  virulent    cabbage    disease.  .  The   crop   was   a    failure 

UP.KE8TER.           Associate  Editor    Tabor,    BamesviUe,    O.,    master    of    the    Ohio    State  and    only    a    few    heads    f^urvived.      Examination    „f 

HAKRiE""  MASON.  Household  Editor    Qj.j^„gp.    Frank   W.   Taussig,   chairman   of   the  Tariff  plants    was    made    and    a    few    heads    that    showed 

GENERAL  OFFICE .                                         Commi.ssion;  Theodorc  N.  Vail,  Boston.  Mass.,  presi-  absolute    resistance    to    the    disease    were    selected. 

»«i.263Souti«3r«lSt.                                               phiudrfphu.  Pa.    ^^^^    ,,f    ^,,^.    American    Telephone     and    Telegraph  These   were   carefully   removed   to   a   greenhouse   and 

Branch  omce.  for  Adverttaingcnijr:                              Pommnv     and    Henry    J.    Waters,   president    of    the  were  permitted  to  develop  seed."    The  seed  resulting 

Ck-vt^lanJ  <>          1011  OreconAvo.     New  York  City.       381  Fourth  Ave.     Compan.N  ,     ana     ncnrj     ,i.     yyciit-     ,    ^  __.          j     ^ 

cutcaKo.  III..  cunway  uidE.  1  uetroit.  Mich.,  sscongreee  St.  w.     Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  ^  ~"         ~ 

It   will   be   noted    that    of   the   twelve    memberP 
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<»ii»'used   for   growing    more    seed,   and    a    selective 

^^^ ._    -  process   was   maintained    until   a   strain    of   seed   hr.^ 

four    are    representatives   of   farmers'   organizations,  been    develoi)ed    which    is    better    insurance    against 

tv/o     representatives    of    agricultural     colleges,    two  crop    failure    than    aU    of    the    attention    previously 

representatives   of   labor    organizations    and   the    re-  given   to   cultural   and   cropping   methods.      A   singU- 

;naining  four  representing   other   interests.     As   this  experience    does   not    establish    a    rule,   but    this    ex 

commission    is    charged    with    setting    the    first    im-  perience   has  been   closely  duplicated  so  many   time^ 

RATES  OF  AOVEUTisiNo  portaut    Commodity    price    in    a    far-reaching    price-  that    the   results   at   least    point    to   wonderful   possi 

3»ceni9  per  agate-iinc  measurement,  or  J4.20  per  Inch  (14  iin£8  per     , emulation   program,  and  as   the  price  of  wheat    has  bilities.     Care  in  cropping  and  cultivation  cannot  bo 

inrhKeachinBertion.    NO  advertisement  on^^tj^^^  1^,^^   borne    a    close    relationship    with    other   grains,  relaxed,    and    plant    diseases   and    insect    injury   will 

the  -task    is    no    easy    one.      It    will    require    all    of  always  be  factors  to  contend  with.     But  experience 

the   technical  and  practical  knowledge   of  the  farm-  .^hows  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  strains  of  seeds 

irs    named    to    meet    the    requirements    of    the    .iob.  in  practically   all   farm   crops   that    are   so   perfectly 

11    ig    not    announced    when    the    commission    is   ex-  acclimated  and  adapted  to  local  conditions  that  they 

■     pected   to    report,    but    it    will    doubtless    appreciate  are   able   to   resist    the   local  hindrances   to   full    pro 

authentic    reports    from    grain    farmers    on    cost    of  duction. 
=   production  and   all  factors   entering   into   the   estab-  But    comparatively   few   farmers   have   the    tim, 

lishment    of  a    just    price.     Such    reports    should  be  or  facilities   to    carefully  select   and   breed   up  such 
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filed  quickly. 


FAIUVI 
MACHINERY 


seeds.  The  work  requires  time  and  attention  as  well 
a?  rather  skillful  supervision.  This  is  provided  by 
organized  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  in  some  states,  Wisconsin  has 
done  notable  and  profitable  work  with  barley,  oats 
nnd  other  grains.  Minnesota  and  Michigan  have  done 
extensive  work  with  their  grains.  New  York  is 
working    with    potatoes     and     has    made     extensive 


GROW  YOITR 
FEED 


Competent  farm  help  and  an  ample 

supply    of   farm   machinery   are   two 

essentials    to    success    in     the    war. 

The   need  of   experienced   help  is  so 

obv4ttus»that  it  should  need  n(^urther  comment.  Yet 

the   powers   organizing   to  supervise   and   control  the   ^^^^.^^'.^  ^.^^^-^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^p^      ^^^  ,, 
If  ever  there  wa.s  a  time  when  farm-    .movement   of  farm  crops  appear  to   have   given   but     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ens  needed  to  make  special  effort  to    slight  attention  to  this  need.     The   farmers  are  now     ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    .^    ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^^^    pedigreed 
grow   a   greater   proportion    of    their    feeling   the    pinch    of    the    la'bor    shortage-  as    never    ^^^^   ^^,,,„„^ 
dairv  and  stock  feeds  it  is  now.  The    before,  and   if  there  is  to  be   the  increase   in   staple 
nrices  of  dairv  products  and   meat   of   all  kinds  are    crops  now  being  demanded  for  next  season  the  labor 
high  and  will  iikclv  remain  .so  for  some  time  to  come,    problem    must    be    met    with    something    more    sub- 
In  spite   of  this  fact,  the   prices   of  all  feeds  are  so    stautial   than   mere  pfomises. 

high   that    the   grower   or   producer   has   little   or    no  The    farm    machinery   problem    must    be   met    at 

.rreater   pr.flt   than   in   past   years.     Those  who   were    once  if  conditions  are  to  be  improved  for  next  year. 

wise  have  been  arrowing  plentv  of  clover,  alfalfa,  soy-    Farm  implement  manufacturers  are  facing  a  serious  ,,,,.,  ^  i  innht 

"  rns    o.tr.nd''pens    ^t       and  are  in  good  shape  to    shortage  of  raw  material,  shortage   in  factory  labor     the  prod^icts  of  American  farms.     Many  have  doubt- 
keJv^n^  ge  TtheUgh  prices.     Those  who  hav.    and    delayed    transportation.      It     is    asserted     that     ed  whether   such   interest    e..tended   to   and   incude 
of donrsn    sho,,/,.  „in  at  once.     If  vou  have  anv    stocks  on  hand  of  staple  tools  and  machines  are  low     the  farmers'    individual   welfare,  or   whether   it   d  d 
.    unHn^  "n  fi  'el  f  fr  seeding  to  alfalfa,  get  busy    and  unless  there  is  some  relief  in  raw  materials  and    not  stop  with   the  desire  to  have  more  P-duets  to 

.,rouna  a,   a.i  m  j,  jo  ^^^  ^^ ^_  ^^  _.„>.;„„,,,.  ;„  ^^rtnin  tn  bP  short    handle    and    haul,    and    which    would    automatically 

a:.l  do  it  NOW. 


seed  doN'eloped. 

ta      1^      1« 

For  a  number  of  years  city 
THE  COMMEBCIAL  business  men  and  the  papers 
PRESS  which    represent    them    have 

'been  generously  supporting 
measures   and   movements   which   tended   to   increase 


iiliu     uiiivaj     iin.li.     »i>    tT»»...v-     ..w  —  ..-     —    ._..     .  ^ 

labor  the  supply  of  machinery  is  certain  to  be  short    handle    and    haul,    and    which    would    automatical] 


^      M      1« 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  an 
FEDERAL  amendment  to  the  federal  revenue 
DOG  TAX     bill   as,<*essing   a    federal    tax    of   1=1    per 

head  on  a'l  il(fgs  in  the  country.  The 
eff  trt  id  inspired  in  the  interest  of  an  increased  sheep 
population  and  t.  increase  federal  revenues  The 
principle  i:.  a  lu-w  one  in  federal  taxation  and  would 
probably  have  small  effect  upon  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry.  It  would,  however,  yield  a  considerable 
,um  of  mi.uey  on  a  class  of  animals  kept  too  gen- 
erally a*  a  mere  luxury. 


for   next   spring  and  summer.     The   National   Imple 

ment    and    Vehicle    Association    makes    four   specific 

requests     that    should     receive     the    support     of    all 

farmers: 

1.  That  t'he  manufacturers  of  farm  materials 
be  given  equal  preference  as  to  supplies  of  neces- 
sary  raw   materials   with   making   of   war   munitions. 

"   That  service  to  the  country   in   farm  maehin- 


iower   prices   and   make   living   cheaper   for   the   con 
suming   public.      We   have   no   quarrel    with    the   lat 
ter   motbve   provided   it    is  "not   achieved    at    the    ex- 
pense of  those  engaged   in   farming,  but   that   many 
of  the  class  referred  to  have  no  concern  about  this 
in  shown  by  their  actions  and  by  the  misrepresenta 
tions  found  in  trade  and  commercial  journals. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Produce  Exchange   held   in 


HELPING 
A  FAKER 


We  are  suiT>rised  to  see  that  an  esteem- 
ed contemporary  has  swallowed  the 
bait  of  a  wiley  angler,  hook  and  all, 
by  publishing  an  unscientific  and  im- 
practical screed  from  a  man  who  claims  that  he  ha*, 
discovered  the  right  days  in  each  month  on  whicii 
tobacco  should  be  cut  in  order  to  secure  a  "rich, 
wary"  product.  The  writer  invites  correspondence 
from  growers,  and  w«  have  learned  that  he  demands 
a  nice  little  fee  from  those  win.  answer  before  he 
will  mate  known  his  ''secret"  days.  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  investigated  the  ''patriotic"  offer  of  the 
esrniiahl-  iieutleman  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
expkntiu«  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  fakers  and 
fortune-tellers. 


ery   factories  be  considered   as   of   equal    importance  New    York    the    other    day,    as    reported    in    a  -com 

with  service  in  munition-making  plants,  government  mercial    journal,    it    was    stated    that    "the    farmer 

or    private.  ^^    *^^   greatest    of   all    speculators    and    the    intitial 

:•..  That  labor  on   the  farms  be   considered   as  of  cause     of    high     prices".      They    pointed    out     that 

equal' importance   with   the  production  of  war  muni-  under  the   coddling  of  the  government   the  farmer '> 

..■^  ideas    had    become    so    inflated    as   to   be   beyo»d    all 

4.  That   the   raw   materials  for   farming  machin-  leason  and   that  it   was  practically  impossible   to  do 

ery    and   the    finished    goods   be    given    equal   prefer-  busines'.  with   him.     The   millers  at    this   convention 

ence  by   the   transportation   agencies  with   munitions  reported  theiV  estimates  of  the  cost  of  raising  wheat 

-   „,„;  and  that   it   is  less   than  $1   per  bushel.     Their   esti 

or   war.  ' 

Tliese   appeaU  are  being   made   to  Congress-   and  mates  show  that  the  farmers  will  make  a   net  profit 

tlie    Federal    Food    Administration.      They    deserve  of   $S16,150,000   on    the    1917   wheat    crop, 

consideration  with  every  other  effort  being  made  to  The    publication    of    such    wild    and    inaccurat. 

insure  full  crops  next  year.     If  the  machinery  manu-  statements  is  rank  injustice  and  is  harmful  to  agr: 

facturers  would  accept  this  time  to  standardize  farm  culture   in    that    it    leaves   a    wrong  impression   upoi: 

mai-hinery  and  improve  construction   to  prolong   life  the    reading    public    which    knows    no    better.      Av. 

and  lessen   draft,  every   farmer   couW  give   enthusi-  tditorial     in    the    same    paper    claims    that     specia 

favors  are  being  granted  farmers  while  other  busi 
ness  is  being  harassed  by  regulations  and  excessive 
taxes.      Ano.thcr    ppper    states    that    farmers    are    s 


nstic   support   to   their  demands. 

im      1«      life 


THE  WHEAT 
PRICE  COMMISSION 


The   personnel   of  the  price- 
fixing      commission      to      es- 


favored   that    agriculture,   the   least    efficiently   man 
aged  business  in   the  country,  is  enabled  to   throttb' 
everything   while    making    unheard-of   profits. 

Farmers,  what  do  you  think  of  the^o  charges  and 
of  the  men  and  journals  which  circulate   them? 

Not    only    are    such    papers    misrepresenting    th' 


We    have    long    argued    that     impioving 

BETTER     the   seeds   of  all    farm   crops    offered    the 

SEEDS         cheapest   rnd   mo.st   effective   opportunity 

for  crop    improvement.     Recently  a   man 

^^ in   close   touch    with   farm   operations   of   one   of   the 

tablish   a   price  for  the  1917    largest    preserving    industries    of   this    country    gave  ,  .    .  . 

wheat    crop    was    announced    his  experience   on   this  point.     He   supervises   thous-  farmer's    financial    standing    and    responsibility,    bu 

Ao^ust   15      We  publish  the  complete  \Ut  with  posi-     ands  of  acres  of  planting.     In  this  work,  and  always  just  at   this  time   they  are  casting  aspersions  on   Li- 

^on  0     ea^h  m^mbor.  as  follows:  with  a  vi.w  to  growing  large  crops  of  clean,  disease-  loyalty    aad    patriotism.      Farmers    have    responds  1 

Henrv    A     O.rfield     president    of    Williams    Col-    and   insect-free   plant.,  he   has   spent   large   sums   on  nobly  to  official  declarations  as  to  the  necessity  fo, 

l..e    chairnnn-   fh-irle'  .T    Barrett.  Union   City,  Ga..    study  of  the  soil,  of   cultural  ,nethods,  of  plant  dis-  increased  food  production,  and  have  felt  it  a  patriot. 

Usident  of  the   Farmers'  Union:  William  N.  Doak.    eases,  of  insect  control.     In  his  language:  "We  have  work    to    produce    >*,   but    they    naturally   resent    tl. 

^o^noke    Va     vice-president  of  the   Brotherhood   of    np^nt    thousands    of    dollars    in    emploving    agrono-  charge    of    being    "slackers"    and    "prosGerman 

Ronroad'Triinm^-    Eugene  E,  Funk.  Bloomington.    mists,  bacteriologists  and  pathologists.     We  now  feel  when  they  ask  exemption  from  military  sertrice  tha 

fn    president  of  ^he  National  Com  As.ociatioa;  Ed-    th.*  much  of  this  w%9  a  complete  logs.     We  are  now  they  may  eontiuue   t*  conduct  their  farms. 


August  no,  iai7.  "Pennsylvania  Farmer  ^   ^"^ 

HARRISRTJRfi  NOTF*>  sibinty    that    th«    state    Commia«i<mers  ever.  The  plan  of  having  reconnaiaanee    ing  them  sold  tis  such,  aa  very  unjust. 

liru\iAi»Juv,'ixvi  iiv/iL^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  study  into  the  milk  situ-  aurve/s  has  been  de«ided   upon,  aa  the    An  educational   campaign   on   the   niois- 

atiin  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  may  result'.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  ture  question  has  begun.  Heretoiore 
Changes  in  Grains  Urged. — In  a  few  ^^ke  up  the  situation  in  Western  Penn-  building  of  this  elaborate  system  of  there  has  been  no  moisture  limit, 
(javs  the  State  Department  of  Agricul-  gylvania.  The  matter  will  probably  roads  is  to  be  supplied  by  a  direct  Bonding  Law  Unconstitutional,  — 
turc  will  take  up  work  in  increasing  await  some  nod  from  the  governor,  state  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  The  Appelate  division  of  the  Supreme 
acreage  and  produotion  of  grain*.  It  Farmers  are  asking  what  they  consider  the  State  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assess-  Court  has  handed  down  a  decision  de- 
is  understood  that  the  recommendations  ^  f^ir  price  in  view  of  the  high  value  ment  has  just  notified  all  the  local  daring  the  law  requiring  dealers  in 
vvill  be  that  the  rotation  of  crops  be  re-  ^f  cattle,  feeds  and  labor  and  some  one  taxing  officials  that  it  will  not  be  their  milk  to  take  out  a  license  and  give 
tamed  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  jg  ^eeded  to  harmonize  things.  duty  to  levy  this  new  tax.  This  func-  bonds  for  faithful  business  is  unconsti- 
but  that  more  ferfilization  be  made  so  Ray  Short. — The  state 's  hay  crop  will  tion  will  fall  upon  the  x'arious  countjf.  tutionaL  The  decision  is  rendered  to 
as  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  ^uq  ygjy.  ghort  of  last  year  but  when  boards  of  taxation.  recover  $29,800  in  the  case  from  the 
For  the  central  section  or,  roughly  it  is  considered  that  1916  made  a  record  Full  Crew  Law. — Ten  railroads  in  Beaker  Dairy  Comi)any.  The  decision 
speaking,  for  counties,  lying  between  yjg|^  j^  ^^^^  g^  j^^^^j  ^jjp  p^ice  jg  up,  ^he  state  have  filed  aplications  to  re-  declares  that  such  a  law  is  class  legis- 
tlu'  liiH'  of  the  tops  of  Chester,  Laneas-  r^^^  Apple  Law, — The  new  state  ap-  duce  the  size  of  their  train  crews,  un-  lation,  and  does  not  «ffeet  the  public; 
ter  and  Bedford  Counties  and  a  line  p|g  grading  and  packing  law  becomes  der  the  act  passed  at  the  last  Legis-  that  it  is  considered  very  unjust  and 
drawn  thru  Pike,  Lycoming  and  Mer-  effective  in  September  and  arrange-  lative  session  repealing  the  Full  Crew  will  drive  more  producers  out  of  the 
ger,  it   will  be  recommended  that  more  ^ents    have    been   made    to   enforce    it.  law.     It  provides,  however,  that  before    business  and  send  up  the  price,— F. 

wheat   be   grown.      These    counties    are  gome  voluntary  attempts  to  get  a  peach    any    crew   can   be   reduced,   the  Utility  — 

wheat   and   corn  producers,  but   leaders  gj-ading    arrangement    have    been    dis-  Commission  must  give  its  sanction.  The                CHESTER  COUNTY  FAIR 

think  that  they  can  be  more  successful  cugged.      On    t^he    success   of   the    apple    crews  to  be  affected  by  the  applications  

with    wheat    than    with    corn   and    that  j^^^  ^^y,   depend   grading  and   packing  are     mostly     those     operating     freight        Premium  list  of   the   Chester   County 

there  are  possibilities  for  a  larger  yield.  ^^    ^^j,^,    produce. — Hamilton,    Harris-  trains.       The    Utility    Commission     has    Pair,  to  be  held  at  West  Chester,  Aug. 

Kor  this  section  it  is  also  reconunended  ^,ypg^  ^,,„    20.  fixed  Mondav,  September  17,  as  the  date    29-Sept.  1,  is  a  guarantee  that  this  fair 

that    more   attention    be   given    to    fer-                     f^,  a  hearing.     It  is  estimated  that  350    will  be  up  to  the  high  standard  of  past 

tilizcrs  and  that  new  varieties  of  wheat  ^gn  ^.ju  ^e  affected  if  the  Commission    years.     There  is  a  full  classification  of 

be  tried   out.     Bye   is  recommended   as             MPVT/    IFRQUV    NnTF^  irives    its    approval    to    the    reductions,    all  farm,  dairv  and  live  stock  products, 

the  standard  crop  for  the  northern  tier  INLW    JCJ^OOI     INW 1  E*3  «_j^  ff 

as  tliere  is  less  chance  of  it  being  killed  '  -                                                              nrSEZ    POE    THIS    ISSUE 

bv  ri-ors  of  winter  than  wheat.      Some  Exemption   Claims,  --  Claimants   for  Mrw;  vr^Dfc'  MnTUC                                                 " 

PXDnments  with   northern  varieties  of  extemption     from    military    serviee     on  NLW  YOKK.  NOILD  Agiic-Uture 

„.i  .It   irp   heinir   made   in    this   section  grounds  of  agricultural  occupations  will                                     fJ'    the    ^^^    ■■■■■■■•■ \\^^ 

;  rt^r7enS^e?ult^ye  wm  be  re^'  L    required    by    the    New    Jersey    Dis-  Work  Law  Violated.-Attendance  of-  ^rniX^^n^^ia'^^Ra^ng  "  i ! ! !  l !  i ! !  IJ^ 

niniendt^d  trict  Boards  to   demonstrate  that  their  fleers     of    the    Syracuse    schools    have    Valuable  Things  on  a  Farm  118 

"  Curb  Markets.— The  plans  of  the  De-  ^ork  if  positively  necessary.     Some  of  been  on  a  tour  of  farms  near  the  oity,  RouKha^e   fo^'Sttle                       U7 

pntn.ent    of   Agriculture    to    encourage  the    local    exemption    boards    have    not  and    find    about    one    hundred    children  f^^t'^r.'sme  Produ^rs'    a^^^^^^^ 

the  oriranization  of  curb  markets  on  the  been   ready  to  supply  blanks   on  which  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  doing  regu-  Editorial 

York    and    Lancaster    ideas    are    being  to  file  contentions  and  proof.     All  such  jar     work     on     seventy     farms,     going    J^'^^'    See*' p -^-^ ^^3 

endorsed    in    many    sections    and    it    is  claims    must    be    supported    by    proper  home    nights.   Under   the    existing   stat  ^^^^"j^'^^hinerv       'i  i'.  l!  l!  i! ! ::::::  .123 

-lid  that  a  number  will  be  established  affidavits,  or  they  will  run  the  risk  of  ute   no    child   under    15    years-  shall   be    Federal    Dog   Ta'x    132 

iJ,  eastern  towns  this  fall.     The  munie-  being  rejected.     A  full  stat.ment  must  permitted    by    work    certificates    to    do    Grow  Your  Feed    122 

ipal    authorities    have    agreed    to    give  be  made  of  the  relation  of  the  man  to  this.     The  farmers  say  their  fruit  would  ^^^il'^^^ ^^,J^^^l,,:„,—^^ 

use  of   streets   and    in   some   towns   of-  the  industry,  of  the  relation  of  the  m-  rot   were   it   not   for  this   help,   and   the  General 

T,.r^  of  vacant  lots  have  been  made  for  iustry  to  the  government  and  the  char-  situation  will.be  explained  to  the  State    Need    Parent    Clubs    128 

the  use  of  farmers  bringing  produce  for  acter   of  the  work.     It   mu^t  be  shown-Department   of  Education,  with   recom  The   ^iffer^^nt^^Kur  ^^^^^.^.,^^  ' ! ! ; ! ; ! ! : ! !  Im 

.,ritets  »"  detail  the  acreage  of  the  farm  upon  mendations«for  liberality  in  the  matter.    T^^-o-vear   Agricultural   Course    128 

(rop  Reports.— The  bureau  of  statis-  which    the    claimant    either    works    or  ,G-  A.  R.  Declining.— F^om  an  o^igin^  Crops 

.(•■;  of 
;    now 

'.011(1,1 

er  has  done  considerable  damage  m  a  k^so"  ^y   •"»"  a.x^y.  ^.^^  v.»™vo  «.   „■>,...  iug  u^„   ^wo.^  >..v.   „.v.^.....     .           „.                                  Household 

number  ct  southern  counties  and  thun-  in    which    the   employees   are    occupied,  up  their  charters.     In  the  rural  districts  p^^^^  ^^  g^^^j    ^33 

der  storms  have  made  some  farmers  un-  If   the    applicant    for    exemption   is    an  the  G.   A.  R.   post   is  rapidly   becoming  Kmhen    Cabinet    •••••••-. 132 

ea<y.  hut  the  general  conditions  appear  employee    himself,    he    must    state    his  a  thing  of  the  past  'ZvT^TJo^TtV:^^::^^;^^   V./^ 

to  he   >'..od.      Potatoes   have   also   gone  capacity.    Other  facts  required  are  num-  Revised   Food    Bill.— Amendments   to  p^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^ 132 

ahead   of  expectations    and   buckwheat  ber  of  dairy  cows,  the  quantity  of  farm  the    food    control    bill    embodying    the  Use- Your  Old  .lars   and  Bottles   133 

mav    ir..    over   6,000,000    bushels.      Last  or  dairy  products  supplied  the  market^  three  principal  demands  of  the  Gover-                                Li^  Stock 

veai   h   .an  about  4  400,000.  and   the    condition    of    the    farm    labor  „or   have   been   introduced   at    the    spe-  ^Xlon  Tan^e  and  Com  Meai    !  :    ,  !  i29 

'   Durs'tt  Going  Ahead -^s  was  to  be  market  in   the  locality,                •  cial  session  of  Legislature.  The  amend-  s^eet  Clover  Excellent  for  Hogs               129 

exre.red,    Auditor   General    Snyder    de         Marker    Bulletins.— As    the    result    of  ments  would   empower  the  Governor  to                                   Poultry 

elinod  to  accept  any  appointments  made  its  weekly  bulletins  on  food  prices,  the  appoint    the    members   of    the   proposed  ^^^    ^J^^   ^^xrMr^ni,ty":.'.'.':.:.'.":.\21 

bv   Mie   Secretary   of    \griculture   until  Executive   offices   have   been   in   receipt  commission,     the    confisiation     by     tne  Things  I  Have  Learned    127 

the   rr.urts   pass   upon 'the   Snyder   con-  of   numerous   personal   assurances   dem-  state  commission  of  foods  held  in  stor-                        Sox^^-     ^*""" 

tenrioa    that    Mr.    Patton    has    a    legal  onstrating  the  practical  benefits  of  this  age  for  speculative  purposes,  and  would  """^'^.njfs  "in   grains   urged.   Curt,   mnr- 

tiMe    *o    th"    office    to    which    he    wa**  service.     Governor  Edge   says  that   the  enable    municipalities    to    buy    and    sen          ^ets.     Crop     rei)orts.     Dorsett     iroing 

nani.d    afer"  the    Senate    had    rejected  bulletins   have   evidently   had    some   ef  foodstuffs  on   obtaining  consent   of  the          •^^"J- ,J;^»4^  "^^^^tnion    ^Cu  in' '"into 

him.     The  argument   in   the  first   move,  feet  in  eliminating  the  lost  motjon  and  commi.s.sion.Another_  amendment  wou^^^          muS    Hay   sUrATple   law        .  . .      123 

[arket     bulletin". 

latoes     dntnatced, 
crew    law     .  *■  123 

t  Tji    ij.a.»v.^o    ....       -    .       .  .    ,        New    York    Notes — 

til  t-  I'atton  position  was  established.    Hoover's  Commission  nor   the   state   of    tho  it  was  hoped  the  commission  might  Work  law  violated.  G.  .\.  R.  de.iinin- 

I't    -,.    work  "ISlhe    bureau    is    going    New   Jersey    can    help    those    "who    re-    be  empo^vered  to  purchase  necessaries.  ^^:^J:^^^:^;.,'^^:,-^lr,^^. 

on    Mr    Dorsett  having  decided  to  keep    fiu-?    to    give    up    the    present    wasteful        Curb     Markets, — Lurb     markets     are  ^^    pj^  strawii.-rr.v  crop.  Bonding  law 

on' -u-' lob.     He  is  giving   attention   to    and    lu.vurious    methods   of   buying."   ^     suocessfully    operating    in    Middletowv.  unconstitutional  123 

th .  .M.emeut  of  the  peach  crop  which        Public  \farkets.-The  latest  communi-     Tthaca,    Binghamton,    Glean     and    El^    ^,     ^     Crops-Au^uM       13.5 

the   >•   te    has   succeeded    in    selling'    in    ties    to    establish    public    markets    are     mira.       Tthaca  s     market    has     been     a  g^^^  ^^^  Poetry 

.'i'    ,,,,1  lnt«  ill  a  nnmbi-r  of  Dlaces  Plainfield  and  Somerville,  making  12  in     great     help     to     the     poor     m     keeping    "Mrs.    Wagner's    R.'vul'o-'     (StoryUSO 

l^;;id    SituaHoV   -   Governor    Brum-    all       One    of    these,   however,    Atlantic    prices    do^n    and    has    helped    farmers    "The    Motor- Uru.n^^Fa.n^    . . . .  (Pce.,i31 
ba  i  '••1   has   not   made   anv    appointment    City,    has    fallen    down    in    the    effort,    to     dispose     of     swond-class     products    3^^,^,^^^     lameness,     indisrestion.     CoHc. 
to    -  i.  .'ced    Frank    B     Bluk    as    state    but    is    expected    to    revive    the   market    which     could    not     have    been    sold    to  pinworms,   Heaves.  Paralysis.  Lice  on 

Iii..w.iv  commission-r   and   he    has   not    on     a     permanent    basis.      In    Atlantic     the      grocers.        Olean's      market      ha.s  c^n\e 129 

mnlH  any   reply   to   the   broadside  fired    City    on    three    mornings    the    showing*    existed     three    years.       The    rnerchants  meeting  Calendae 

at    him.      The     administration     of    th.^    made  were  very  good.     The  first  Jay  16    opposed  it  at  first,  but  when  they  found  FARM  MEETING  CALENDAR 


■  ;.!>vtl.ing  but  pleasant  and  is  having    Commerce    is    favorable.      Recent    com     Foods   and    Markets,   and    Mr.   Ruggles         N-Yional  Dairy   show,   rolumh,,,.  O..   o.to- 
h.'  .'ffect   of  hurrving  along   consolida-    parisons    of    food    prices    indicate    that    of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  M.yketswil    ''^^^-.'^^     Pomolosrir^i      SoHety.     Boston. 


tioii   lilan^Tn  'a''numl%r"'of%<^tio  Ati.intic   citv   needs  thp  benefit   of   the    meet  in   Syracuse,     In  Onondaga  Coun-    ^^^^     October  :nNovemher  4. 

til.    state.      Word    has   jirst    come    that    public    market    to    reduce    the    cost    of    ty  alone  there  are  3.000  acres  of  pota- 


in  one  Lebanon   County   township   nine    products. 


toes.     It   has   eo«t    ^^I'i  an   acre   to   put 


tn-A-,.hi,     schools    will' be    conso'lidatel  Tomatoes    Damaged.-Latest    reports  these  into  the  hills,  for  seed,  labor,  fer- 

in  a  large  buildinir  which  is  under  wav  from    the    tomato    growing    section    in-  tili/.ers    and    spraying    materials.       Ihe 

^n:  1  -liit  the  chil.lren  will  he  moved   in  dicate   that   the  crop  has  succumb»l   to  grrowers   want    to   arrange    for   a    syste- 

,„,.„,  trucks.  the   heat    wave   early    in   th-    month.    A  matte  marketing  of  the  tubers  and  stor-    BuU«-^^ 

l!..'  Commission's  Session.— The  State  few  davs  of  warm  weather  ripeu-d  ^he  age    without    waste.     The    farmers    and     w„hingt«n 

••nnni<sion     of     A^'riculture    seems     to  crop    almost    all    at    once    and    the    rail-  government   officials   wish   to   dodge   th.      Chester 

hav..  mnde  up  its  mind   to  swallow  the  roads  failed  to  supply  cars  fast  enough  speculators      ^^1^"/^  "  >,  "!"1   p„ffo1n 

'ii^n,,,,„i„tment    resulting    from    the    ex-  to    transport    the    pro.luct.    so    that    to-  ,ngs  i«  to  be  held  a^^^^^^^^^fT-  ""^J'"-     Saratoga 

l^'nitive   veto   of  the   salary   bill.      At   a  matoes   which    should    have   b- .uu;hr    $1  Hornell.   Coho.-ton.   PortagcMlle.   I  tica.    p,    L^wrenc. 


FAIRS     NEXT     WEEK 


ni.pting  here  last  week  it  was   decided    a  basket  sold  for  40   cents.     It  is  sai.i    Malone  and  Platts^burg 
f'>  make   some   effort   to  get   into   touch    that    tomato    growers    who    planned    to 


Chenango 
Cheese  Tests  Started.— Twenty  •^amp      Ywxlh^n 


Pennsylvania 

N.    Washington  .Aug.23-;il 

Lebanon  .ATie.2«-3l 

-Arden  Au(r.29-31 
West  Oiester  Au(r.2ft-Sppt.l 

Kew  Yotk 

Ba.llston    Spa  Anir  27-30 

Cinton  All!.'  2^-30 

Korwioh  '  .'(usr. 28-31 

LowTille  .Ane  28-31 

Hrrnell  Ane28-31 

Moiiticpllo  Anv  28-81 

Tnim.inshnrjr  .Auc  28-81 

Hudson    Falls  Aiie28-31 
Bro.-Vport          A«».28  Sept.l 


Chester        White   Plnins  Aug  29- Sept.  1 


New  Jersey 

HoV"Vns  Aus.28-PeDt.l 

Mav'«     Landing       \ijc  29-.'?l 


purpose 
|iip\v  wheats. 

Iii'l'iire  Into  Milk. — There   is  a  pos 


Dort  to  the  Highwav  Commission.  More    Younjr    American    having    over   M9    per- 
than    .50    surveyors  "  are    at    work,    how-    cent   moisture  to  be   adulterated,  ordey- 


M«Titiro*ery 


SCaryUnd 

R«<-kTTl1e 


Aava8-81 


•  "V^  •'•  p»'  1^  *  1    ■  ■ !' • 


-»«.--T^"^gg 


August   25,   1917. 


Pennsytt^nia  Farmer 


9—125 


8—124 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


August   25,  19if| 


f^i^: 


r  .^"^^--rg^ 


More  Corn  Money  With  Less  Work 

FROM  every  corn  field  two  crops  can  be 
harvested  —  one  of  grain  and  one  of  hay. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  harvest  the  grain  and  waste 
the  hay.  The  value  of  the  wasted  hay  (stover)  is 
estimated  at  $320,000,000  yearly,  an  average  of 
$260  a  year  for  every  corn  growing  farmer. 

This  is  something  for  farmers  to  thmk  about  and 
to  act  UDon  now.  Eighty  tons  of  good  palatable 
Joughage?n  almost  every  40-acre  field  of  corn  is  too  much  to 
waste  this  year  with  hay  prices  where  thev  are.  Harvest  your 
Sfrn  wUh  a  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  ©.borne  cor  a 
Snder  and  make  two  savings -one,.the  $260  which  is  now 
going  to  waste,  the  other,  a  big  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
money  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  i,«,o<.o 

Cutting  five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  with  a  tractor  or  horses 
doing  the  hard  work,  and  saving  the  expense  and  the  trouble 
of  getting  corn  harvest  help,  the  corn  binder  is  certainly  worth 

*^^\Vnte  for  catalogues  and  get  in  your  order  now  for  a  Deer- 
mg,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  O.bome  corn  binder,  so  that 
you  can  pocket  yonr  share  of  the  corn  crop  saving  that  will 
surely  be  made  this  year.  ft* 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Amenca 
CHICAGO  •.*  USA 

ChampioD  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  O.bome 


Galloway's  Tractor  Offer! 


Get  Galloway's  Patriotic  Price  Proposition 

B^X^Jl  Vaii  RiiV  Don't  think  of  investing  in  any  tractor  of  any  kind  until         eAU.ow»v1 
Before  you  OUy  ^y  get  Calloway-s  proposition  and  learn  what,  direct '«*«j,^\5^„,"' 

buying  means  in  tra.ctorsavin^  and  t^f  °j3^,"/JJL^r^  'l.'^^lrawbar  v;ith 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO.,  195  Galloway  Sta.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


^^^^^         y"^^^  0  and   succulence    that   more    than   coun- 

y  ^  g^  Cfm    V^M^  MM^M    t^rbalances  any  gain  in  the  amount  of 

J^M/%^     ^^i^^wM^f  qiQ  niake  the  best  silage  it  is  well  to 

have  the  corn  binder  going  a  day  or 
BETTEB  ROUOHAOE  FOE  DAIBY  »wo  ahead  of  the  cutter,  so  that  the 
x»cij.x«»  OATT'LE  ^^^^  ^  ready  for  the  silo  as  soon 

as   the    crew    reaches^the   farm.      Havf 

7~I                     1  \  the  cutter  adjusted  so  that  the  corn  will 

(Continued  from   page   1.)  .  •        .          ,        ^i.               i.„i*  •    ^ 

-,   .                        ,                  L„i    „a   oifaifa  be  cut  in  pieces  less  than  one-half  inch 

dairy  cows  and  young  stock  as  alfalfa  ..       mi      /•         -^  •         *  *v.» 

,        ,     ,            ;         "         ..   „„„„„j  „„*  in  length.     The  finer  it  is  cut  the  more 

and  red  clover.  Long  ago  it  passed  out  *=•                      ,    .     ^,        .,          .  ^, 

-      ,                 .         x^     ^            „„^     fnnV  firmly  it   will  pack  in  the   silo  and  the 

of    the    experimental    stage,    and    took  y                 1 

,,*.,.             ,,     i.„.i„   Moot  greater    will    be    its    food    value.     Onee 

lank  with  the  indispensable  feeds.  Most  ^          ^     ,    •    .  ,.          **      k     •      * 

,     ,            ^           ,,              i.„    iuo*    KovP  the  wheels  of  the  cutter  begin  to  work 

of    the    unfavorable    results    that    have  «     .      i.     ,,    v            1      *      1 

.    ,                 1.1.  -v.^^v.!-^   io,«o  every    effort    should   be    made    to    keep 

been   reported   were   attributable   large-  J'                              .          j        **          .,, 

....             ,     :„*„,;„,;f„    nf    thp  the   crew    moving.      A  good   cutter   will 

ly    to    acidity    and    inferiority    oi    ^"^  ^   ,      ^^                      *     ^         * 

m       vi       „,^  »„,.o   fn  on«iip  take  the   corn  as  fast  as  two  men  can 

corn   crop.     Troubles   are  sure   to  ensue  ^,      ^  ui       *     ..       tv        ». 

.                   •      -1   ^A    r.r.  \t  ,r,otiirft  placB  it  On  thc   table— faster  than  the 

if  immature  corn  is  siloed,  or  it  mature  f                                    ,           .,                   t 

J         .  ;*  ^v,o  „rnTi  U  same  two  men  can  keep  the  pace.    In 

corn  becomes  too  dry  or  if  the  crop  is  .                                      *-           ^ 

i.    •     ™   -liof^i,,    «ftor  most    dairy    communities    silo   filling  ij 

frozen   and   not   cut    immediately   atter  J                       ,..        rru- 

.     -           ,      -.,T.         •!.   •           «=oo,,r   fn  a  sort   of   neighborhood   job.     There  is 

it   is  frosted.     When   it   is  necessary   to  s                           .,       * 

^.  e         -4.    >„„  »,«o    f>,«    r^rnnpr  little  danger   of  too   many   silos  to  one. 

cut    corn   before   it    reaches   the    proper  ,       ,,            ,                 jj    ,  i.  , 

.         ^     .....      ,,   Ka  aiinxvpd  engine  and  cutter  so  long  as  added  help 

state   of  maturity  it  should  be  allowed  s                          „      .,  /„.               i^    . 

..^  ,    ,                 •   „  ;*  tiir.,  thp  prii-  can  save  time.     Rapid  filling  results  ui 

to  wilt  before  running  it  thru  the  cut  ,     .,               j     i.   xu       -i     • 

.lust   as   good   silage,  and  if   the   silo  u 

*'when  to  begin  cutting  the  corn  crop    refilled    there    is    no    loss    of    capacity, 
for  silage  is  one  of  the  most  discussed    Always  plan  to  have  the   silage   distn- 

X-  J  „  ^\.\n\,  fhoro  opPTns  buted  over  the  surface  evenly  and  keep' 

questions,  and  one  on  which  there  seems  „        ,     ,    ,  ^ 

^  .       „  :„t:„„    „f    nT>ininn  the  edges  well-packcd  down  to  prevent 

to    be    a    great    variation    ot    opinion.  &  f  ' 

.  „         X     T^      •  fv;.,„  ..,>»on  thp    the   air  getting   under  and   causing  de 

Some  tell  us  to  begin  cutting  when  the  e  a  e 

corn  is  well-glazed;  others  say  when  it    ^^V-  , 

1       rri  «c„   f«.n   forma   arB        Should    the    com    crop    be    past    the 
is   well-matured.      These   two   terms   are  f        .  '^     ., 

1     i.-      c  „ii  „io,«,i  onri   wpll-    proper    stage    of    maturity    for    silage; 

rather  clastic,  for  well-glazed  and  wen-    11  ,  ,      ,  .  ^     .         I 

ij  ..   *i,n  aamo  fo  two  that  is,  when  the  leaves  have  lost  much 

matured  seldom   moan  the  same  to  two  > 

.    i-xxi        LA        f   +1,0    ...ifrUivp  of  their  greenness  and  the  grain   becomes 
men.      A   little    study    of   the    nutritive  ,     .     .  ,    ,    xi.   .        . 

.  ..  „i„.,f  00  if  npnra  ma-  dented,   It   IS   recommended   that    water 

value  of  the  corn  plant  as  it  nears  ma  >  .,     '     ,     . 

X     -x     •  I.  u„ff-.,  fhon  nnv  anpcific  be   poured    over   the   silage    during   the 

turity  IS  much  better  than  any  specinc  f       ,    ,        .,        _,         ,..^.  .  ,. 

1-      \-  fri.„    ;i„..fin«    nf    fhp    corn  fiUmj?  of  the  silo.     The  addition  ot  the 

directions.      The    denting    or    tne    corn  »?  ,    .e      1     • 

,  , ,„,;.,„  /.nnriifinna  inirks    water  causes  the  mass  to  pack  trinly  in 

under  normal  growing  conditions  inarKs  •     i 

^,      .,     ,  ..        ,  ,    „ffi„,T  fAr  silitTP    At    the  silo  and  aids  materially   in   exelud- 
the  ideal  time  for  cutting  tor  suage.  ai  .,,,,.«. 

this    time    much    of    the    feeding    value  '"g   the   air.     Much   the   same   effe.t  « 

is  stUl  in  the  stalk.     After  the  corn  be-  produced  and  the  nutritive  value  ol  the  I 

dns  to  dent,  thc  work  of  the  corn  plant  silage  increased  by  mixing  green  clover 

is    mainly    that    of    filling    the    kernels  or  soy  beans  with  the  corn  before  it  is 

with   the   starches   in   the  juices   of  the  cut  for  silage.     Corn  run  into   the  silo 

plant       Silage    uses    the    whole    plant,  some  time  after  being  frosted  is  likely  j 

hence   the   proper   time   to   cut    the  corn  to    cause    trouble    when    fed.      Chemical 

is  not  when  the  most  food  is  stored  in  changes  occur  that  greatly  detract  fron. 

the  plant  alone,  or  in  the  ear  alone,  but  its  quality  when  made  into  silage.  If  r 

when   the    total    of   the    food    stored    in  is   cut   immediately  after  being  fro.sto.: 

the  two  is  greatest,  vet  before  the  rip-  it     will     not     be     appreciably     affocte,!. 

enincr   process    has    turned    the    starches  I'rime     silage    depends    on    using    well 

in   the  harder   parts   of   the   stalks   into  grown    corn,   harvesting   at    the    proper 

tough  and  indigestible  crude  fiber.  Soon  stage    of    maturity,    cutting    into    short 

after  dentincr  of  the  kernels  takes  place  lengths  and   packing  solidly   in   a  well- 

"the   development    of   crude   fiber   in    the  built    silo.    -    W.    Milton    Kelly,    Erie! 

stalk    results    in    a  loss   of   palatability  County,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf""^^  — 


$29 


Buys  the  New  Butter 
tly  Jr.  N0.2.  Lishtrunn     „. 
ex'iy  cleanintr,  close    Bkim 
mini;,  durable.  Guaranteed 


alitctime.    Skims  _9o  quart 

ter  hour.     Mart.!  alio  in    f'""^-^ 

larirer  liir.cs  up  ioNo.8»hown  hero 


I  Days' Free  Trial  f-j-^I 


„j  Its  own  roit 

ana  more  by  whtt 

1  (t  .-.v.-a    in    rr.- im.  "TTTstjil   brinir*   Vree  rat- 
bS>  from  U.? manufacturer  and  aavo  money. 


S167 


ALB AUCH  -DOVER  CO.  '^> 

"  aa.r.h.ll  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


ave  $ilo  Moneys 


n  ft.  more  capacity  for  flame  money  with  Globe 
exKrntion  riH.f .  Window  KKEC.  AI»o  tip  cash 
and  early  ahipmeotdiscounu.    A 

GLOBE  SlLO-^o"^ 

meanii  blj?  money  Haved.  Write  fiT  details  and 
prices  m  RK  to  GLOBE   SILOCO. 
.H-lSWlHow    St..  Sidney,    N.  V. 


Money-Making  Farm,  Between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York 

Yo.i  .an  sstttrt  right  in  where  the  present  hust'inR  owner 
is  lea\  iiiK  (iff.  Near  Rood  nelt:lit>c.r.^.  .miy  1  1-2  in'^ 
loloo-i  town  with  croantcry  n.l  k  f"' '?«•  ««r«^ 
Bchools,  etc..  rhlKlrcn  carrle.l  to  whool.  blx  nUlc-s  to 
Hty  of  100,000  where  yoti  ran  l.iiy  low  and  sell  iitKh. 
20  :  rres  In  rich,  dark  loamy  tllluKe.  S  ;crc8  wire  fent'ed, 
,,ro.k-wntercd  pasture.  Strawl.errle.  raspherrles, 
I  inrkl^rries.  apples  peirs.  pl.im.s,  cherries  &  Pt-a'^P^: 
2'story.  7-room  house  with  cellar.  ««l<>P»'"ne- *"  ,«  ""^i 
rnnilr  shade  and  pleasant  view.  Two  convenient  barns 
Zl  amplVou  bi^ildlnKs.  .To  elost'  out  In.medlately 
ff'  ncior  $4rA)0.  If  taken  soon  :<  horses.  2  cows.  h?ns, 
? lows,  har  i.ws,  cultivat.r.  roller.  waRons,  '^^"iHRO^, 
m  II.  .utter,  circular  Haw,  ihrcshlni.'  n'"*'*''"^;  K""*^ '^^ 
eriL ine  binder,  p.aato  planter,  corn  planter.  Brain 
drnl  Hc  ,  el"  .  all  lii.lu.le.l.  Kasy  terms  »rranK<^d^ 
Kor  .letalls  see  pageaj,  Htrouf  s  Summer  cat.ilog.  Copy 
ntulled  free.  ^^,^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  A(.l  NCY, 
Dept.  17ti5,    L:.n'l   Title    Hull.llng.      I  liUadelidila.  Pa. 


„„„,„ , „„ii,.ii..in !i "" ' •""""' '"" ■""•"""•i"'ii«»i« "■"•<">-.' >'" " '"'1 

Interstate  Producers'  Activities] 

Conditions  in  the  Milk  Producing  Field 


Labor -Saving 

Most  Diilrymen  and  fat  tlo  Breed- 
ens  use  Kaleil  Shavings  (or  bccldiiiK 
l)et!aiise  they  are  cIimiht  iind 
ea.slir  to  handli-  than  straw.  They 
iire  silso  CHKAPKR  and  a  better 
fertilizer.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  In  car  lots,  delivered. 

OSCAR    SMITH   &  SON 

68S  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT!. 

STRIPPING 


Guaranteed   and  fold   at 
a   rcajonable   price. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancaster.   Pa. 


LACTANT 


A  Small  Farm  L°.! 


California  will  make   you  more 


longer  and  l)etler.  I>eliKhlful  climate.  UUh  soil.  Low 
nrlces.  Ka-sy  ter.iis.  .Sure  proHUs  lloaplttible  nelghb.irs- 
Oood  roads,  HchooU  and  ehurclies.  Write  for  our  Han 
Joaquin  Vallev  Illti.siriteil  folders  free.  C.  L.  Se.-iprav.-s 
Ind    Comm.,    ATASFUy.,    1957  Ry.  Ex.,    Chicago, 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!     Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

"Hoffman's  Seed  Wheat"— %  kinds— hardy,  prolific,  reliable— yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  who;  aver  sown,  /s  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
cheat,  rye,  amut.  Write  today  for  s:^mple9  and  free  copy  of  "Hoffmn's  Wheat  Book"— read 
descriptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.    Mention  t.iis  paper  in  your  letter 

A.  R  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


The  following  statement  is  issued 
bv  the  executive  committee  to  the  nicin- 
b'ers  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association: 

It  would  seem  a  proper  time  to  dis- 
cuss a  number  of  questions  that  should 
Uv  frankly  considered  by  the  members 
of  the  Association,  and  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Executive  Committee  this  short 
letter  is  addressed  to  you. 

The  Association  needs  to  have  the 
membership  extended  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  include  the  full  number 
of  shippers  by  October,  and  so  as  to 
increase  the  monthly  income.  The  field? 
is  beinp  cov.^red  by  our  representatives 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  need  the 
co-operation  of  all  members,  especially 
of  some  one  in  each  local  unit,  who 
'will  volunteer  in  his  neighborhood  to 
i-\t(nd  the  membership. 

The  results  of  the  recent  price  raise 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory  on  the 
whole,  but  the  Executive  Committee 
realizes  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  can  be  improved  as  time 
goes  on.  The  further  extension  of  pay- 
ment by  test  has  caused  considerable 
friction  and  this  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue until  it  becomes  a  universal  prac- 
tice for  this  district.  Furthermore,  the 
extension  of  this  practice  will  secure 
larger    returns   for   all   grades   of   milk, 


since  a  guarantee  of  this  kind  is  alway'l 
a  necessary  consideration  in  all  cam 
paigns  for  increased  price,  no  matter 
wliat  the  commodity  may  be.  It  ha> 
operated  this  way  in  the  New  York 
marke*. 

The   prospect    for   the   future    will  s'l 
largely   be   governed  by   conditions  be- 
yond   our    control    that    the    Execiiti\el 
Committee  feels  that   we  must  exeniM"] 
caution.       Feed     prices     promise     ti>    be 
high  and  we  recomiiiend  that  our  im'm- 
bers  study  the  markets  carefully.     The| 
boarder  cow  lf)oks  less  and  less  attrac- 
tive to  keep  with  corn  and  beef  piu'-'M 
soaring. 

The  oleo  interests  are  exertin<r  aH 
their  powers  to  extend  the  use  of  oK'f 
on  thc  strength  of  the  present  canii>:iig'' 
for  economy.  Ignorance  of  its  true 
food  value  has  cut  milk  consumptiii"  in  I 
some  quarters. 

The   uncertainty  of   sea   traffic   is  i" 
terfering     with     the     export     trade    i" 
dairy    products   as    well    as    other    food 
supplies.      Nevertheless,    we    are    fjoinj 
forward     with     supreme     confidencf    i"l 
the  justice  and  good  sense  of  the  Anion 
can    jiublic,    believing    that    if    we   but 
state    our    case    fairly    and    fully,   thPM 
will     respond    and    prevent    the    txtc'j 
mination  of  our  dairy  herds,  a  calami'.J 
that  menaces  the  health  and  develop 


nunt  of  future  generations.  "We  must 
believe  in  our  business  and  realize  its 
importance  to  mankind  and,  further- 
more, we  must  insist  that  an  adequate 
price  is  a  first  step  in  insuring  the 
safety   of   this  business. 

Our  office  (717  Heed  Building,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.)    is    conveniently    located 
nnd   we   desire    every    member   to    visit 
it  while  in  town  and  make  it  his  head- 
quarters.     The    office    work    has    been 
somewhat    interrupted    but    all    certifi- 
cates of  stock  will  be  out  shortly.     We 
have   now   three   clerks  but   the  corres- 
pondence and  our  other  activities  have 
more  than  kept  pace   with   our  increas- 
ing facilities.     The  office  is  accumulat- 
ing   a    large    amount    of    information 
about   market    conditions   that    will   be- 
come  very   valuable    as   time    goes   on. 
We  are  looking  up  lost  cans,  checking 
np    tests,    settling    disputes,    planning 
trips  for   our  field   representatives   and 
endeavoring    to    answer   a    bewildering 
variety   of   questions. 
Rules  for  County  and  Local  Units 
Local   units    of    the    Interstate    Milk 


action  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
the  Executive  Committee.  Expenses  of 
County  and  Local  Units  shall  be  met  by 
such  annual  or  other  dues  as  the  mem- 
bers thereof  may  agree  upon.  They 
shall  be  collected  by  the  local  units, 
and  the  amount  due  the  oounty  organi- 
/aition  remitted  to  the  Secretary  there- 
of. 

The  County  and  Local  Units  may 
make  such  additional  rules  for  con- 
ducting their  affairs  as  they  may  deem 
right  and  proper,  provided  the  same 
will  not  conflict  with  any.  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bylaws  of  the.  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  or 
of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  granted 
a  charter. 

Milk  Tester  in  Field 

The  Interstate  Association  plans  to 
have  an  official  milk  tester  in  the  field 
in  the  near  future.  This  tester  will 
check  up  on  tests  given  by  dealers, 
and  is  expected  to  help  meet  the  ob- 
jections now  raised  as  to  tests.  The 
tester  will  work  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  Executive  Committee. 


PASTURE  IRRIGATION  PLAN  TRIED  OUT  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY. 


I'loducers'  Association  may  be  organ-' 
i/iil  by  its  stockholders  at  such  places 
;,s  may  be  desirable  or  necessary.  Each 
local  unit  may  elect,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  officers  consisting  of  presi- 
ilent,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasur- 
er and,  if  necessary,  county  committee- 
man or  committeemen,  all  to  serve  for 
line  year  or  until  their  successors  have 
l)een  elected.  These  units  shall  hold 
Mich  meetings  as  members  deem  neees- 
*iary,  or  as  may  be  called  by  president 
or  the  county  or  district  committee.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  may  be  held  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November,  at  which 
meeting  the  election  of  officers  may 
take    place. 

Kach  local  unit  may  elect  one  coun- 
ty committeeman  for  each  twenty-five 
members,  or  major  portion  thereof 
(hut  each  local  unit  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  county  committeeman).  Thc 
county  committee  shall  organize  at  the 
call  of  committeemen  from  two  or  more 
local  units.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  committee  to  promote  thc  dairy 
interest  held  in  common  by  all  milk 
producers  of  the  county.  It  shall  fur- 
tlier  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
organize   additional    local    units. 

The  county  committee  shall  elect  of- 
ficers consisting  of  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  It 
is  suggested  that  they  shall  be  elected 
at  the  meeting  held  on  the  Saturday 
following  the  second  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  shall  serve  for  one  year 
or    until    their    successors    are    elected. 

i^ubscviption  for  stock  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  or  other  duly 
authorized  agent  in  each  local  unit. 
All  agreements  for  the  sale  of  milk  and 
all  grievances  shall  be  reported  to  the 
central    office    of    the    Association    for 


New  Organization  Work 
Organization  work  is  making  steady 
progress  .Juniata  County  is  organ'^ed 
ind  will  be  represented  at  thc  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Blair  County  started  out  with  40  mem- 
bers and  prospects  are  most  favorable 
ftr  a  large  county  unit.  Organi7ers 
are  working  in  Cumberland  Counry 
with  most  favorable  results.  Three 
meetings  are  arranged  for  in  Dela- 
ware and  the  Peninsula  next  week 
where  orgaMizatiou  work  will  be  push- 
ed  hard. 

Cheaper  Dairy  Teeds 
Announcement  is  made  that  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Administration  plans  to  give 
early   attention   to    marketing   of   dairy 
products.      As    present    prices    of    pro- 
ducts  are  barely   meeting   cost   of   pro- 
duction   and    low    prices    have    already 
threatened  the  dairy  industry  thru  sale 
of  dairy  herds,  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  price  reductions  can  be   con- 
templated.   The  most  likely  avenue  for 
constructive  work  is  in   cheapening  the 
cost  of  feeds,  and  particularly  the  con- 
centrated   feeds.      Such    an     effort    is 
forecastec^   in  a  report   from   George  E. 
Haskell,   chairman   of   the  dairy   advis- 
ory   committee    in    the    Food    Adminis- 
tration. 

This  report  predicts  lower  feed  prices 
as  a  result  of  recent  regulations  impos- 
ed upon  the  exports  of  concentrated 
feeds.  This  will  affect  cottonseed  meal 
particularly  which  has  been  largely  ex- 
ported in  the  past.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  feeders,  prefer- 
ably organizations  of  feeders  to  buy  in 
carload  lots,  may  secure  cottonseed 
meal  direct  from  producing  centers. 
For  addresses  write  to  Sec.  Robert  W. 
Balderston,  of  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion. 


'^..  ?" 
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^  The  present  cost  of  com  and  oats  makes  grain-fed 
COWS  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit  even  if  the  grain  is  raised 
on  your  place.  Feeding  grain  is  like  throwing  money 
into  the  feed  box.  Sell  your  home-grown  grain  and  use 

INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

It  costs  less  and  will  put  your  dairy  business  far  over  into  the 
profit  column.  Cows  like  International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  It  com- 
bines molasses,  which  makes  it  palatable,  with  selected  grain 
products  and  cotton-seed  meal.  It  stimulates  the  appetite,  keeps 
the  bowels  open  and  increases  the  milk  flow.  Cows  fed  with  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  average  one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  more 
daily.  Used  alone  or  with  home-grown  feed,  it  means  more  milk — 
more  money  for  you. 


^1 


Order  Your  Winter  Snpply  Now 

Our  mills  are  running  day  and  night  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand.  We  shall  have  no  surplus  next  fall  and 
winter.  Rememtjer,  too,  last  winter's  car  shortage. 
There  will  probably  be  a  bigger  one  this  coming  winter. 

Go  to  the  nearest  International  dealer  and  place  your 
order  today.  Accept  no  substitute  for  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  Write  us  if  there  is  no  dealer  near 
you.  Get  your  winter's  supply  delivered  and  you  need 
not  worry  about  shortage  of  supply  or  transportation 
when  you  need  feed  the  most.    ACT ! 

2»r2a^^K7?«N     International  Sugar  Feed  Co* 
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I  Prampt  Behveries  on  Unadilla  Silos  f  \ 


There  is  yet  time  to  place  your  order  and  have  it  delivered  before  com 


I     harvest. 


We  can  take  care  of  you- — //  you  ad  now. 


i 


Defend  Your  Profits  with  a  Unadilla  Silo 


Com  Silage  (eoen  thai  made  from  an  immature  or  froaled  crop)  is  the  hrsi  and 
cheapest  milk  and  meat  producing  roughage  known.      Saves  half  thc  hay,  an    high- 
priced  grain  feeds.       But   silo  prices  have    advanced,    and     are  going  higher.       ^s 


and     are  going  higher. 
Here's  a  coupon,  however,  which  will  save  you   money 
on  a  Unadilla  Silo.       Use  it  today.       It  docs   not  ^ 

obligate— but  protects  you.     We  arc   prepared 
for  late  season  orders. 
Unadill  i  Silos  are  the  choice  of  thousands 
of  the  best  dairymen,  and  county,  state  ^< 

and  U.  S.  officials. 
Don't  delay  another   day. 
the  coupon. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.. 

BozP,  UnadilU,    N.  Y. 


.^"".A^ 
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The  President  Says :  rmmm 


"It  is  of  the  most  imprrative  importance  that  everything' pos- 
tiUt  lit  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  cj  large  harvesU.' 

Save  Your  Corn  Crop 

All  of  it.  Let's  have  no  waste.  You  don't  have  to  worry 
about  getting  your  silo  as  we  are  still  in  position  to  make 
prompt  shipment  on  our  silos  and  ensilage  cutters. 

LIFE- TIME- SILOS 

are  built  to  meet  the  exacting  farmer's  needs.  Best  in  design,  material 
and  worWmanship.  Have  every  desirable  feature  a  silo  should  have 
and  embody  the  "know  how"  acquired  through  more  than  twenty 
years  experience  in  silo  building. 

Wood  Stare  Silo*— Your  choice  of  four  of  the  b«t  tlme^defylng  woodi.  K«Um«- 
(00  Silo*  are  manufactured  coinplrlcrrady  to  Mt  up.  Quickly  and  eaiily  erected  by 
Ineipfrimcfd  h.ime  labor.  All  Kalamaxoo  (ilof  are  made  with  Galvanized  Steel  Oooc 
Framri  and  continiiou*  doori,  formint  •  tafe  ladder  en  tire  heifht  of  ailo. 

Write  today  for  our  free  drtcHptive  booklet.  If  iotereited  in  aa  EoiUace Cutttft 
atk  for  Kalainatoo  Cutter  cauloff.     Caty  tajmtntt.  if  foa  wifh. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  A  SILO  CO..        Dept.  m       Kil.m.iM.  Mick 
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PleMe  mention    Pennsylvania   Fanner  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Auguet   25,   191/ 


August  25,  If  IT. 


PennsytVanfa  Farmer 
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CONTROL   OF    WHEAT 


rood  Administration  Plan  of  StabaUz- 
ing   Wlieat  Prices 


Control  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread 
will  be  the  first  to  be  inaii;iu rated  by 
the  food  administration.  The  disturb 
auce  to  the  world's  commerce  and  short 
supplies  have  caused  a  greater  disrup- 
tion of  normal  markets  for  wheat  than 
for  any  otlier  cereal.  Because  of  ab- 
normal conditions  the  Administration 
will  lieense  all  elevators  and  mills  and 
where  the  marketing  machinery  has 
broken  down,  the  Government  will  be- 
gin immediately  to  purchase  wheat  at 
the  terminals,  beiiig  prepared  to  pur- 
chase the  wh(de  crop.  In  this  way  it 
is  expected  to  maintain  a  fair  price  to 
the  producers  of  wheat  and  to  see  that 
the  millers  and  mi'ldlemen  do  not  un- 
duly enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  scheme  of  control  is  necessary,  it 
was  said,  .because  of  present  condition 
of  wheat   market. 

Tt    must    be    evident    that    the    V.   S. 
(iovernment  can   more  justly  deal   with 
tl.e    situation    th-an    any    other    agency. 
Therefore,  the   food   administration,  in 
order  to  eliminate  speculation,  has  de- 
termined to  take  the  following  course: 
Pirst. — ^AU  elevators  and  mills  of  over 
100    barrels   daily   capacity    will   be   re- 
quired   to    take    out    a    Government    li- 
cense, the  conditions  of  this  licensi'  to 
be:    That    only   reasonable  and   custom- 
ary   charges    shall    be    made    for    ware- 
house service.     That  no  wheat  shall  be 
stored  for   more  than   30   days  without 
the   approval  of   the   Food    Administra- 
tion.     That    certain    information    as   to 
receipts    and    shipments    shall   bo    sup- 
plied   regularly. 

Second.— The  grain  exchanges  arc  be- 
ing asked  to  suspend  all  dealings  and 
^u.tatious  in  future  wheat.  These 
regulations  will  come  into  force  on 
(September  1.  While  farmer  co-opera- 
tive elevators  are  expected  by  the  Food 
Control  Law,  this,  however,  only  ap- 
plies to  mutual  concerns  and  not  to 
stocTc  companies,  and  in  any  event  ow- 
ing to  the  real  advantages  of  joining 
the  plan,  none  are  likely  to  stand  out. 


and  consuming  elements  in   community. 
(Committee  named  on  page  6.) 

To  Determine  a  Pair  Price 
This    commiftee    will    be    assembled 
under    the    chairmanship    of    President 
Garfield    of.   Williams    College    and    it 
will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee   to 
determine  a  fair  price  for  the  1917  har- 
vest.    Upon   the  determination   of  this 
fair  basis  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Food 
Administration  to   use   every   authority 
given  it  under  the  bill  and  the  control 
of  exports  to  efTeet  the  universality  of 
this    fair    basis    thruout    the    whole    of 
the   1917  harvest'  year  without   change 
or  fluctuation.     It  should  thus  be  clear 
that   it   will   not   be    to   the    advantage 
of    any    producer    to    hold    back     his 
grain    in     anticipation    of    further    ad- 
vance, for  he  will  do  bo  only  at  his  own 
cost  of  storage  and  interest,  and  if  it  is 


eial    activity    in    the     midst    of    war's 
alarms^  and    a   future    which    is  beyond 
any  man's  ken."     It  declares  for  some 
months  past    the   country  has   been   af- 
flicted  with    alarmists    who    sent    forth 
dir«  prophecies  as  to   the  likelihood  of 
actual   food   famine    in    this    nation. 
Better  Wheat  Crop  Promised 
The   total  yields  of   both    spring   and 
winter  wheat  combined  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  greater  than  the   results  of 
1«16,  the  National  Chamber  report  con- 
tinues.    This   is  said   to  be  due  largely 
to  increased  production  per  acre,  which 
after  all   is    the    real    measure    of   crop 
outputs.     In    all   sections  with   the   ex- 
ception of  the  Pacific  Coast  the  winter 
wheat  is  said  to  have  exceeded  earlier 
expectations,    both    as    to    quality    and 
yield,  and  many  fields  that  were  given 
up  entirely  have  brought  forth  bounti- 


With  the  Live  Stock 

The  cattle  industry  is  good,  altho  cat 
tie  on  the  ranges  in  eastern  New  Mexi- 
co and  in  Western  Texas  have  suffered 
severely  from  lack  of  rain.     Hogs  as  a 
rule    are    doing    very    well.     The   dairy 
industry  is  a  growing  one  in  practical- 
ly every  section,  and  the  value  of  poul- 
try as  an  adjunct  to  the  farm  is  beinj; 
recognized   all   over   the   country.     The 
condition   of  the  sheep   industry   is  re- 
ported   as    excellent,    while    wool    com- 
mands the  highest  price  known  in  many 
years.      The    demand    for    horses    is   re- 
ported good  with  high  prices,  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  mules. 


NEW    YOBK    CABBAGE    AND 
ONIONS 


Purchasing   Agencies 
Til    substitution    of    thf    broken-down 
marketing  machinery,  the  Food  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  open  agencies  for 
the  purchase  of  all  wheat  at  the  prin- 
cipal  terminaN,   catrying   on   its   trans- 
actions  with    the    usual    dealers.      It    is 
prepared   to  take  the  \*-hole  harvest    if 
necessary    in   order  to  maintain  a  fair 
price   and   will   resell  wheat   for   export 
in  such  quantities  as  wo  can   afi"ord   to 
part  with  in  protection  of  our  own  peo- 
ple  on    one    hand    and   to   sell    on    the 
other  to   the    millers   for  domestic    con 
sumption.       The     Administration     will 
m:ik.'  no  charge   excei)t   a  nominal  per- 
centage to  cover  costs  of  the  operation 
and  arrangements   will  he  made  which 
will  assure  the  GoveVnment  against  loss. 
In    order  'that    nothing    shall   be   left 
to  mischarge  a  properly  constituted  and 
independent    auditing    committee   is   to 
be  set  up  which   will   chock   all   trans- 
actions at  every' point.     The  Food  Ad 
ministration    under   these  arrangements 
would  have  a  large  influence  in  affect- 
ing the  price  of  wheat.     With  a  view 
to  determining  a  fair  price  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved   the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  be  selected  from  repre- 
aentatives    of    the    producing    sectionB 


•  SHOWING  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  CROPS  AND  BUSINESS  JULY  20. 
necessary   for   the   Government   to   buy    fully.    Spring  wheat,  starting  out  under 
the   entire    wheat    harvest    in    order    to    most     favorable     conditions,    has    gone 
maintain    this    fair   price    in   protection    back  somewhat  owing  to  prolonged  dry 
of  the  producer  it  is  intended  to  do  so.    weather,   in    the    northern    portion    of 
Furthermore,    the    holding    of    wheat    North  Dakota,  westward  to  the  Ocean, 
or   flour   contracts    by    persons    not   en-    and    in    some    sections    of    the    Pacific 
gaged    in    the    trade,    and    even    when    slope.     Elsewhere  it   is  doing  very  well 
in     trade     in     larger     quantities     than    and  if  it  be  spared  the  fatal  blight  of 
is    necessary    for    the    ordinary    course    black   rust    which    in    August   last   year 
(.f    their    business,    is    unlawful    under    wrought    such    damage,    it    promises    a 
the     act,     and     such     cases     will     be   yield     of     125,000,000     to     150,000,000 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  such  holders    bushels  more  than  last  year. 
are  advised  to  liquidate  their  contracts  Increased  Com  Productloii 

at  once.  The    outlook    for    a    record-breaking 

By  the  above  arrangement  the  food  ,.orn  crop  is  unusually  good  according 
administration  believes  that  it  will  ^^  n,e  report  altho  there  are  possibili- 
frtabilize  the  price  of  wheat  thruout  the  ^igg  ^vhich  may  somewhat  reduce  the 
year;  that  the  hazards  of  operation  due  pnormous  expected  yield.  "In  many 
to  fluctuating  prices  which  are  imposed  cases,  owing  to  the  late  spring,  cotton 
upon  the  milling,  and  distributing  com-  ,^g  plowed  up  and  com  planted  in  its 
munity  will  be  eliminated  ajid  there-  stead,"  says  the  report.  "For  several 
fore  the  business  can  return  to  the  years  the  South  has  been  raising  about 
normal  liius  and  the  normal  margins  of  ;{5  percent  of  all  the  corn  grown  in 
profit  and  that  not  only  will  the  price  t^he  country,  and  bids  fair  this  season 
of  wheat  but  the  price  of  flour  be  sta-  to  increase  that  proportion.  If  com 
bili/ed  and  that  it  should  enable  the  fulflUs  its  present  wonderful  promise, 
country  to  arrive  at  a  stabilized  price  jt  will  be  due  very  largely  to  unceasing 
of  bread.  Industry  and  intelligent   cultivation  by 


CROPS  AND  BUSINESS  CONDI- 
TIONS 


No  Apprehension  as  to  Harvest  or 
Business   Conditioiis 


the  American  farmer.  There  was  never 
a  crop  handled  with  greater  and  more 
watchful  care.  Its  growth  and  yield 
this  year  is  the  best  answer  to  that 
constantly  unfounded  statement  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  European  agricul- 
turist  over  our  own   domestic  product. 


Not  only  arc  abundant  crops  promised    when  the  facts  are  all  the  other  way." 
in  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Commit  Banner  Poiato  Yield 

tee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  The  production  of  potatoes,  both  Irish 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  and  sweet,  will  probably  exceed  that  of 
States  but  it  goes  on  to  say  a  "most  any  previous  year,  according  to  the 
encouraging  and  significant  feature  of  National  Chamber  report.  Tobacco  is 
the  situation  is  the  general  confidence  in  general  a  good  crop.  In  spite  of 
of  the  business  world  in  the  future,  handicaps  tile  hay  production  will  be 
the  large  volume  of  business,  auj  the  targe.  There  is  an  unusually  large  crop 
generally  sustained  conduct  of  commer-  of  beans  and  peas. 


The  following  report  -on  condition  o: 
the  cabbage  ierop  in  New  York  is  isaueu 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
Cabbage  planting  in  New  York  stat. 
usually  begins  about  June  15th  and  i- 
completed  by  .Tuly  4th.  Continue<l 
cool,  wet  weather  held  back  the  growtli 
of  plants  'SO  that  most  of  them  were 
not  ready  to  set  out  before  June  30. 
Continued  rains  during  July  further 
retarded  transplanting  and  cabbag' 
was  still  being  set  oot  as  late  as  July 
27th  and  the  crop  is  now  from  two  to 
four  weeks  late,  the  time  of  plantin_' 
and  present  stage  of  growth  varyin- 
widely  in  the  same  section. 

Many    phints    were    lost   in    the    seol 
beds,   owing  to   wet    weather,  maggot-. 
flea  beetles  and  club  root,  and  the  sup 
ply    was    in«uflficient    in    some    sections 
but    it    is    believed    that    shortage    ot 
plants  did    not   affect   the   final  acrea:z 
more  than  in  previous  years.     The  w 
weather  which  retarded  cabbage  plant- 
ing   also     hindered    planting    of    other 
crops,    especially    corn    and    beans.      In 
many  localities  cabbage  was  set  out  bv 
hand,  when  planting  of  other  crops  wa> 
not  possible,  and,  when  the  season  be 
came   too   late  for  corn   planting,   lanil 
intended    for    that    crop    was    put    intn 
cabbage    or   buckwheat.     Much    of   th.' 
cabbage  is  planted  on  low  ground  anl 
some   fields  intended  for  this  crop  di'i 
not     become     dry     enough     to     plan^ 
Also,  cabbages  set  out  were  covered  by 
water    and    destroyed,    but    where    thi- 
did   not  occur,  almost   all   plants   liveJ 
and   are  now  in  good   condition. 

The  onion  crop  has  suffered  from  thi 
wet    weather    during    the    past    mont).. 
This  crop  in  New  York  is  grown  almost 
entirely   on   muck  land   which    often   \- 
poorly    drained    and    the    heavy    rain- 
have  washed  out  or  otherwise  damage! 
a  considerable  acreage.     Onions  durin,' 
•June   showed   a   tendency  toward   turn- 
ing yellow  and   this   condition   has  in- 
creased  and  growth  has  been   checke'l 
over  large  areas.     While  this  is  callel 
blight   by   many   growers,   others   claim 
it    is    not    blight,    but    a   condition  du  • 
solely    to    prolonged    soaking,    f ollowe  1 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  plan- 
The  heavy  growth  of  weeds  due  to  thr 
rain    hns    also    ^eatly    increased    thf> 
labor   ot    caring  for  the  crops  and  h.'i- 
caused   some    onions    to   be    plowed   u;' 
and   the    lai^d    planted    to    other    crop-. 
The  general  condition  is  reported  at  "^^^ 
to  70  percent  of  ndrmal. 


Several  millions  of  dollars  leave  New 
Yortt  state  every  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  "western"  horses.  Some  of 
this  could  be  kept  here  if  there  were 
more  hone  breeders  in  the  state. 


^oitltrf; 


THE  LAYER  EXTBAOBDINABY 


Egg  Capacity  Depends  Upon  Crop 
Capacity 


It  is  aaadvisable,  however,  to  feed  the 
soaked  hay  before  the  chicks  are  at 
least  six  weeks  old  as  digestive  troubles 
might   result. 

The  method  given  is  the  result  of 
years  of  experience  in  rearing  flocks  of 
chicks  for  layers  and  in  the  line  of 
developing  flocks  of  heavy  layers  has 
never  been  excelled.  Of  one  thing  we 
can  be  sure,  if  a  hen's  capacity  for  food 

is   small    her   egg  production    will   like- 

The  capacity  of  the  hen's  crops,  or  wise  be  small;  therefore,  if  we  would 
in  other  words  her  ability  to  consume  have  heavy  egg  production,  we  must  de- 
large  quantities  of  food,  is  of  the  ut-  velop  the  capacity  of  the  hen's  crop  by 
most  importance  in  developing  the  lay-  proper  feeding  from  chickhood  to  ma- 
er  extraordinary.  It  is  even  more  im-  turity.  —  J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Chester 
portant  than   breeding  because  without    County,  Pa. 

large  crop  capacity  even  a  hen  with  an-  '■ — 

cestors    of    record    egg    production    will  A   TIMELY    MOVE 

never  develop  more  than  ordinary  lay-  

in«y  ability.  Resolution    Passed    Unanimously    by 

'  Breeding  is,  of  course,  important  and  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  American 
necessary  to  the  development  of  heavy  Association  of  Instructors  and  Investi- 
layers,  since  it  gives  the  poultry  .nan  the  gators  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  assembled 
nucleus  which  will  with  proper  care  and  in  Conference  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July 
feeding  develop  the  layer  extraordinary.    28,  1917. 

But  the  best  of  breeding  will  amount  Whereas,  the  situation  confronting 
to  nothing  if  we  neglect  to  develop  tiie  the  poultry  producers  and  consumers 
lien's  capacity  for  food.  of     the      nation     demands     wise,     pa- 

in developing  the  capacity  of  the  triotic,  immediate  and  aggressive  ac- 
lavLT  the  poultryman  must  start  with  tion  and,  whereas,  the  abnormally  high 
the  chick  when  hatched  aiul  feed  with  price  of  feed  has  caused  and  is  causing 
the  desired  result  in  view  fiom  the  very  extensive  and  unwise  sacrifice  of  valu- 
first.  It  is  too  late  to  try  to  develop  able  poultry  which,  if  continued,  is 
the  hen's  capacity  for  food  after  six  certain  to  result  in  seriously  reducing 
months  of  age,  as  the  abilities  of  the  the  supply  of  breeding  stock  and  poul- 
fowl  are  by  then  firmly  fixed.  try   products,  thus  resulting  in   loss  to 

It  is  important,  is  feeding  to  develop  both  producer  and  consumer  |nd,  where- 
the  capacity  of  the  chick,  that  we  do  as,  the  economic  life  sustaii%ng  values 
not  injure  the  fowl's  digestive  organs,  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  feeding  of 
Thus  for  the  first  six  weeks  the  chief  the  nation  requires  that  the  normal 
endeavor  should  be  to  get  the  chicks  supply  be  maintained;  therefore  be  it 
thru  this  critical  period  without  diges-  Resolved  that  wo,  the  members  of  the 
tive  troubles  or  setbacks.  During  this  American  Association  of  Instructors 
time  one  of  the  verv  best  things  that  and  Investigators,  in  conference  as- 
.au  be  fed  -the  chicks  with  a  view  to  sembled,  do  hereby  appeal  to  all  who 
developing  their  crop  capacity  is  dry  keep  poultry  to  meet  the  situation  by 
wheat  bran.  Kept  before  the  chicks  in  greater  efficiency  which  should  result 
hi.ppers  from  the  very  first  it  is  re-  in  producing  more  eggs  and  poultry 
markable  how  it  will  enlarge  the  crops  meat  from  the  present  amount  of  stock, 
of  the  chicks  and  without  the  least  bad  or  the  present  amount  of  eggs  and  poul- 
cffeet.  Chicks  that  have  had  dry  wheat  try  meaf  from  less  stock,  in  the  belief 
l.ran  before  them  all  the  time  from  the  that  the  poultry  producers  who  prae- 
first  will  at  eight  weeks  old  have  crops  tice  the  most  approved  methods — bet- 
nf  twice  the  size  of  ordinary  chicks  of  ter  stock  and  management — will  be  able 
rlieir  Ti<»e.  ^o  meet  their  national  obligation  with- 

At  eight  weeks  old  it  is  best  if  pos-  out  seriously  sacrificing  their  financial 
>it.le  to  allow  the  chicks  free  range  so  interest  until  the  close  of  the  war  when 
a<»  to  develop  their  appetites  for  food  it  is  confidently  believed  that  there 
to  the  utmost.  From  two  mouths  of  will  be  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
aue  until  mature  the  chicks  should  have  breeding  stock  and  poultry  products 
nil  thev  desire  to  eat  as  it  is  a  hard  from  thi.s  and  foreign  countries,  and  at 
matter  to  overfeed  growing  chicks  on  which  time  the  cost  of  production  on 
free  range.  In  the  line  of  developing  account  of  cheaper  feed,  labor  and 
t!ie  capacity  of  the  crop  we  have  found  equipment  will  be  such  that  poultry- 
it  well  at  this  time  to  feed  soaked  oats  „ien  will  meet  a  just  reward  for  their 
three  or  four  times  a  week  in  such  faith,  courage  and  loyalty  in  meeting 
iliiantities  as  the  birds  will  consume  in  the  present  critical  situation, 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  soaked  oats  Resolved,  that  the  resolutions  be  giv- 
uot  only  helps  expand  the  crop,  but  is  en  wide  publicity  thru  the  Food  Supply 
al.^o  an  excellent  food  for  growing  Commission  or  similar  agencies  in  the 
(hicks     in     point     of    developing    their    various  states,  and  the  press. 

frame.  ~~ 

Another    thing    that    is    a    great    help  THINGS   I    HAVE    LEABNED 

iu  developing  the   crop  capacity   of  the  

"rowin.^     chicks     is     feeding     steamed.  The  best  layers  have  a  wide  spread 


m<i 
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.short  cut  clover  hay.  The  only  success-  between  the  end  of  the  breast-.bone  and 
ful  way  to  feed  this  is  to  mix  the  the  pelvic  bones.  When  T  can  place 
steamed  hav  in  the  mash,  using  about  four  fingers  between  these  bones  T  am 
four  buckets  of  mash  to  every  bucket  of  certain  that  the  hen  is  a  good  layer. 
the  steamed  clover.  The  moisture, in  When  two  fingers  will  fill  the  space,  I 
the  steamed  clover  should  make  the  am  equally  certain  that  the  hen  is  not 
mash  sufficiently  moi^t  for  feeding.  In  worth  hou.<H>-room.  A  wide  spread  be- 
i.rder  to  get  the  chicks  to  eat  the  pro-  tween  these  bone*>  denotes  great  de- 
portion  of  steamed  hay  mentioned,  it  velopment  of  the  egg  organs  and 
must  l>e  gradually  introduced  in  their  plenty  of  r»oni  for  the  formation  of 
moi«t   mash  beginning   when   the  chicks  eggs. 

are  six  weeks  old  and  gradually  in-  My  experience  is  that  the  best  treat- 
creased  in  quantity  until  the  full  ment  f»r  Hce  on  both  old  birds  and 
nmount  is  fed  by  the  time  they  are  ten  chicks  is  an  application  of  blue  oint- 
or  twelve  weeks  old.  Introduced  in  ment.  For  mature  birds,  equal  parts 
this  manner  there  will  never  be  any  of  the  ointment  and  vaseline  are  used. 
trouble  experienced  in  getting  the  For  chicks,  one  part  of  the  ointment  to 
•  hicks   to    eat*  it.      Of    course,    a    good  two    parts    vaseline    is    the    proportion. 

'rade  of  clover   or   alfalfa    hav   should  Tlie  ointment  is  applied  around  the  vent                                                                   /vwn»Mv 

be  used,  preferably  second  crop,  and  it  and   two  applications  a  year  will  keep  \    SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

should  be  cut  into  quarter-inch  lengths,  the   stock   free   of  the  pests.— T.  Z.   R     Department      X  X  25S,  -     Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Remington  UMC  Big  Game  Rifle  {'whether  slide  action, 
hand  operated  repeater  or  the  autoloading  model)  will  take  care  of 
any  kmd  of  game  found  on  this  continent.  Handles  easily — 
is  as  comfortable  to  carry  as  to  shoot  —  is  free  fix>m  delicate 
parts  and  complications. 

In  ammunition — Remington  UMC  Metallics  will  give  you 
results  enough  better  to  be  distinctly  worth  while.  All  calibers 
and  models  tor  every  kind  of  sporting  arm  in  the  world. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  In  Your  Community 

CUan  and  oil  your  gun  vnth  REM  OIL,  the  combination 
Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  lac. 

Largest  Manufacluren  of  Firtarmt  and  Ammunition  in  the  H^orld 
Wootworth  Buading,  New  York 


Oliver  the  Choice 
at  Fremont 


1 


At  the  National  tractor 
demonstration  at  Fremont, 
Oliver  tractor  plows  and  other 
Oliver  products  were  drawn 
by  forty-two  difierent  tractors. 
The  same  reason  that  caused 
sixty-five  per  ceot  of  the 
tractor  manufacturers  not  mak- 
ing plows  to  pull  Oliver  pro- 
ducts in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  their  tractors 
is  the  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  an  Oliver  imple- 
ment for  use  with  your  tractor. 

Oliver  tractor  plows  are  fur- 
nished with  two,  three  or  four 
bottoms  for  light  tractor  use; 
in  larger  sizes  for  heavy  tract- 
ors. 

The  Oliver  tractor  disk  har- 
row and  roller  pulverizer  are 
especially  adapted  for  tractor 
hitch. 

Tell  your  plowing  needs  to 
the  nearest  Oliver  dealer  or 
write  us  for  information  on 
the  plow  best  adapted  to  meet 
them. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Vforife 

rVwMlMnfcriiwWorid 
Sooth    B«od.    Ind. 


Old  Tires  Retreaded 

By  having  your  oM  ttrcg  retreaded,  you  save  ove' 
';  of  the  price  of  n  uew  ttre.  Id  addition  we 
guarantee  them  to  give  8er\'tce  and  satisfaction. 
Our  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are  practieaUy 
punctuie  proof;  for  thoy  contain  a  doHble  layer  ot 
fabric  and  as  much  rubl)er  as  a  new  tire. 
Send  U8  your  old  worn  tires.  We  will  not  only 
retread  them  b^t  guar.mtee  them  !\t  these    little 


Slaeg 

Price 

Sizes 

Price 

3ix3 

S5  50 

S«x4 

S8  50 

,nx3S 

JfiOO 

.34x4^. 

SH.50 

3;:z;)ft 

S7.UU 

35x4S 

$9.00 

33x4 

•8.S0 

36x4  S 

S9.00 

34x4 

$8.50 

37x4Jt 

SIOOO 

We  alflo  rarry  »  coin  i»lete 

Htocli  ot 

Double  Tread 

TIreH  — 

whirh  we  piarant**'  at  these  low  prices 

Hizes 

Price 

sites 

Price 

.10x3 

t6  SO 

36x4 

SHOO 

.•«)x3S 

»7.50 

S4X4V. 

$1200 

,12x3  S 

SN  50 

3Sx4S 

$1200 

:<3x4 

tioso 

Mx4S 

$1300 

34x4 

910.50 

37x4  V, 

$1350 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tires 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S'nd  for  deicripittf    honklci  nn(f  prire  list. 
Good  tfrrUoTy  opi-n  for   agents. 
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If  Buy  Tankage  Now  11 

if  and  avoid  congestion  and  delay  In  freiirtt  I? 
1=  movements  later.  The  wise  man  will  buy  |i 
li    BOW.    We  can  all  your  order  promptly  for  || 

Ideal    Digester    Tankage 


Made  from  ttic   best    meat    acraiM.    carefully 

Bterlllzed  under  pressure. 

We  Rtiiirantce  our  tanliaKe  .nnd   will    refund 

money  if  not  satisfactory. 

Ueud  today  for  prices.  FeedinR  Directions,  etc. 


II 


Wt  also    make   "Ideal    Meal  11 

Scrap*"  he»t  for  increased  egg  || 

productiort  in  winter.     Write  11 
for  prices,    etc. 


C  3 

i  3 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  11 
NORTH  WALES.     PA. 
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Onions  ^ppie.,  Pot«toe. 


Hay 


Fruits,    poultry  and  all  produce  wanted — 
325  N.  KrOQt  8t.. 


lilHUS  A  BKO., 


Phlla.  Pa. 


171^ /"iC  pf^  - Bmaireonslgmnents  from 
•-■V*V»>Jf  a:*!.*.*  producers  in  your  territory 
bring  very  attractive  prtOM.  Return  dar  of 
arrival.    Refer  to  Dunn  or  BradMteet. 

ZEMiYh  nTTER  !>  E68  CO.,    170  D«MM  SL,  N«  T«k.  N.T. 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  iSS.  "I^Jirry  ^ 

CRgs.  x^nna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Return*  day  good* 

are  sold.    ^#S  for  our  market  letter. 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


Ship    your     DRESSED    POl'i.TRY   and    EGGS   to 

AIITIU  R  II    UONHOR.     Reading  Terminal  Markot. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


THE  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 

It's  a  pecnJlar  thing  and  hard  to  understand  why  some  farmers  continue  to 
plant  Important  crops  oo  land  not  knowing  if  thesoll contains  sultlclciit  lime 
or  limestone  t»  counteract    the  acidity   of  the  soil  to  insure  a  profit- 
able yield  when  for  a  1-2  cent's  worth  of   MiirUtIo  Acid  and  Ave  min- 
utes of  their  time     The  Simplex   Soil  Tester  will  answer  this  vcr>  Im- 
portaar  question  au<l  forever  eliminate  all  (iuesswork        The  price  of 
a  complete  Simplex  Testing  Machine  delivered  to  yisi  Is  very  amalU 
shippt-d  all  charges  prepaid.  I-Xiily  tluaranteed  to  bo  aerurate  and  per- 
fpctiy  satlirfactory  or  every  cent  of  your  moMe>  returned   In   15 
daya.        ORDER  ONE  TODAY     and  beRln  saving  the       - 
mone\-  yoti  are  throwing  away,  or  don't  tali  to  write  for  free 
literature 
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Tetinsytvania  Farmer 


CUT  YOUR  CORN 


WITH 


The  Voice  of  the  People 


AKRON  SULKY 
CORN  CUTTER 


The  old  way  requires  conBiderabl©  help 
and  takes  a  long  time.  The  AKBOM 
SULKY  COEN  OUTTEB  caves  time, 
money,  and  much  labor;  is  .absolutely 
safe;  inexpensive;  efficient;  light  drait, 
only  one  horse  required;  eaves  twine; 
cuts  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time;  ad- 
justable for  height  of  cut.  We  want  you 
to  know  more  about  our  Com  Cutter,  but 
this  space  is  too  small  for  that,  so  we 
have  published  an  illustrated  booklet 
containing  full  description  and  testimo. 
nials  which  we  will  mail  free  to  all  In- 
terested readers  of  this  paper.  Send  U8 
a  postal  card  request  at  once  and  you 
will  receive  this  booklet  by  return  mail. 
We  will  also  tell  you  what  deaU-r  m  your 
neighborhood  handles  our  Cora  Cutter, 
so  you  can  go  and  see  this  complete  ^ 
machine.     Write  now.     Right  now.     | 


IS  This  doDartmcnt  is  reserved  for  use  of  our  readersto  discuss  problems 

"  «nd    Sers    of   general    farm    interest.      Write    your    views .  and    comments 

ii  Sefly  o"    any"*  qups  ion  of   social,    economic  or  educational    ""}'<'.';  t^"«;,«    »°d 

=  1  »r«^"y  *"'     ,,''":.».   nthers       Such   artic  es   should    not   exceed   200   or  300 

If  Ss"    "^blie^i^  of  ^-"'"^ti^^^  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 

11  or   agreement. 

-  ~  %.              ~ 
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THE  DIFFERENT  FAIR 


THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  Go 

AKRON, OHiO: 


THE  FARQUHAR  DIGGER 
WILL  DELIVfiR       ^ 
ALL  YOUR 
POTATOES  IN 
MARKETABLE 
CONDITION 


\ 

/ 
/ 

; 

; 


OUR  Elevator  Dicirer  is  built  in  three 
sizes  with  attachments  suitable  lor 
all  kinds  of  soil.  The  draft  is  light,  no 
potatoes  are  left  in  the  srround.  while  the 
operator  rides  and  is  saved  the  labor  of 

hand  diKuing.  

For  small  growers  we  build  tno  re- 
nowned Success  Junior  Walking  Digper. 
Write  us  the  .size  of  your  1917  crop,  and 
we.  without  obligating  you,  will  send 
special  new  Potato  Digger  Catalogue,  and 
explain  how  a  Farquhar  Digger  can  be 
profitably  employed. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..Ui.,  Boi246.  Terk,  Pa. 

H>  alfo  manu.fncture 

Cnclnei  and  B«itor«,  BawmllU.  ThrMhera, 

Trftcton,  Grata  DrlUt,  etc.    ^sfc  for  literature 


Display  Your 
Colors 


This  flag  i9  3x5  feet,  warranted 
fast  colors,  absolutely  rain  proof 
and  guaranteed  not  to  fade.  Send 
us  2  subscriptions-  for  the  balance 
of  this  year  and  all  of  next,  or  to 
Jan.  1,  1919  at  75  cents  each  or 
10  subscriptions  for  the  balance 
of  1917  at  10  cents  each  and  wc 
will  send  you  one  of  these  flags  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  as  a  reward. 
When  ordering  ask  for  Class  A, 
Reward  No.  600. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  Third  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  have  just  been  reading  "Fair 
Goer's"  article  in  your  issue  of  July 
28.  I  wonder  where  the  poor  man  lives 
that  he  has  been  so  shocked  by  sights 
and  sounds  at  these  county  fairs.  I 
wish  he  would  come  to  our  Juniata 
County  Fair.  I  have  been  there  every 
year  since  1S64;  52  years  in  succession 
and  I  liave  had  more  money  when  I 
came  home  for  the  last  40  years  than  I 
had  when  I  went,  and  I  was  not  a  stock 
holder.  I  bought  two  shares  of  stock 
about  25  years  ago  but  I  was  cheated 
out  of  them.  This  fall  I  bought  two 
for  $52.50. 

Wc   have   about   40   acres  of   ground, 
well  fenced  and  with  good  buildings.  A 
well  of  water  is  piped  in  from  town.     I 
have    never    raced    but    have    exhibited 
colts,  horses,  sheep,  liogs,  chickens,  and 
other  stock.     They  pay  their  premiums 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fair.     They  are 
fooled  occasionally  in  a  midway  show, 
but  you  can  look  at  all  without  a  veil. 
Our    county    fair    is    no    menace    to 
morals,  good  farming,  sobriety  or  hon- 
esty.     Our    association    does    not   cater 
to- the    crowd.     The    dancing    girl   and 
immoral  show  docs  not  come  now.    Our 
fair     is    getting     cleaner    every    year. 
"The  young  farmer  and  wife  and  little 
girl"  won't  sec  the  paddle  wheel,  etc., 
here.   It  departed  years  ago.     They  do 
have  some  rifle  practice  sometimes  and 
I  have  seen  our  bankers  and  our  rich- 
est   men    try   their   skill.     The   fortune 
teller  was  also  buried  years  ago,  before 
she    ruined    anyojie.      We    have   a   few 
fakers,  but  they  soon  get  out. 

Yes,   wc   love   the   horse,  and  if   the 
man    is  not  a  good  judge  he  can  not 
tell  which  is  the  best  horse.     There  arc 
tricks   of   which   the   Fair  Goer   knows 
nothing.    There  arc  nearly  always  aomo 
I  inferior  exhibits  but  there  always  will 
'  be    in    unrestricted    competition.      Fair 
Goer   may  not  know   a  good   Berkshire 
hog  when  he  sees  one,  and  he  must  re- 
member that   you  can   not  tell  a  good 
cow   by  looking  her  in   the   face.     We 
send   to  other  counties   for  our  judges 
and  there  is  no  trouble  with  related  or 
locally  prejudiced  judges, 

Wc  do  not  have  any  strong  drink  in 
our  county  fair  but  some  fellows  bring 
a  supply  along.  If  a  man  seems  weak  in 
the  knees,  we  have  two  or  three  stato 
constabulary  there,  and  they  show  him 
the  outside  of  the  gate.  If  Fair  Goer  will 
come  to  our  fair,  I  will  show  him  where 
he  can  get  as  clean  a  meal  as  he  can 
get  at  home.  Two  or  three  churches 
have  lunch  counters,  serving  chicken 
soup,  coffee,  ice  cream,  etc.  We  have 
"comfort  stations"  and  they  arc  .not 
out  in  the  woods,  either.  We  have  men 
and  women  attendants  hired  to  see  that 
all  things  are  kept  clean.  I  hope  Fair 
Goer  will  visit  our  fair,  Sept.  12-15  and 
I  will  sliow  him  around.— E.  P.  Graham, 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 


T  prefer  to  write  letters  of  commen- 
dation, for  it  is  a  pleasant  task.    I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  three  short  stories 
you   have  published   since   the  close  of 
that  long  serial.     They  are  full  of  hu- 
man interest  and  have  the  added  value 
of  stimulating  thought  that  will  load  to 
better  ideals  in  country  life.    (Since  the 
magazines   no"w   arc   devoted    mostly  to 
love  and  adventure,  it  is  refreshing  to 
have  some  stories  that  deal  with  inter- 
esting and  yet  practical  phases  of  life. 
As  a  teacher,  I   wish   to   commend  for 
our   young  people   such    stories  as  will 
help  them   to  know   themselves   better, 
inspire  them  to  choose  wisely  and  gain 
that  power  of  self-control  that  will  en- 
able them  to  be  entirely  on  the  human 
plane,   instead    of   just   seeing   what   is 
right  for  the  race. 

Every  community  should  have  a  club 
of  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  study  of 
civilization  and  the  laws  of  human  con- 
duct. In  this  way  we  could  soon  revolu- 
tionize the  school,  the  church  and  so- 
ciety, and  secure  those  things  which  wo 
now  admire,  but  which  we  can  not  grasp 
and  utilize  because  of  our  devotion  to 
tradition. 

I  commend  yon  for  commending  that 
little  book  in  the  last  issue,  "The  Rural 
School  from  Within",  which  should  bo 
read   by   parents    as   well   as   teachers. 
Scott    Nearing's   "Community    Civics" 
and  "The  Three  Gifts  of  Life"  should 
be  in  every  home  of  the  land.    With  old 
age  warning  me  that  I  must  soon  leave 
the  work  of  teaching  and  the  forces  of 
evil  multiplying  on  every  side  to  lead 
our  youth  astray,  I  rejoice  when  I  find 
those  who  are  studying  the  interests  of 
our  children,   and    seeking   to    conserve 
those  interests. — J.  B.  Doty,  Cumberland 
Co.,  N.   J. 


August   25,  1917. 

chcl,  Buckout,  Alva  Agee  (who  holds  an 
especially  high  place  in  the  heart  of 
every  two-year  man  who  knew  him), 
and  last,  but  not  the  least,  dear  "Aunt 
Margaret"  MacDonald,  who  still  holds 
say  in  the  agricultural  chemistry  de- 
partment at  State.  Many  of  these  men 
have  since  answered  the  call  to  other 
and  higher  positions,  but  State  is  proud 
of  them   all. 

Then  think  of  the  benefits  to  bo  de- 
rived from  the  association  with  many 
other  young  men  all  gathered  here  to 
drink  of  the  same  fount  of  knowledge. 
This  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  many 
lifelong  friendships  will  be  formed. 

What  does  State  demand  in  return  for 
what  she  offers  youf     Just   this:    That 
you,    while    at    State    and    afterwards, 
live  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  State 
College.     You   are    expected    to   do   all 
you  can,  whenever  called  upon,  to  help 
your    Alma    Mater    to    live    up    to    her 
traditions;  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel    and    push     for    a    still    greater 
State;    to  help   in    whatever  way  you 
can  when  called  upon. 
■    The    writer   of    these    lines    has   just 
been   "called    to    the    colors",   and    he 
will  be  in  the  first  "draft".    He  mi?ht 
justly  claim  exemption  but,  barrinsj  the 
possiblility  of  rejection  because  of  phys- 
ical disqualification,  he  will  in  a  short 
time  be  in   the  service   of  the  nation. 
What  will  State  do  for  me  then?     She 
will  help  me  to  go  clean,  to  fight  clean 
and,  if  necessary,  to  die  clean  "that  the 
world    may   be    made    safe    for   democ- 
racy »>. — A    Penn    State    Man.^ 


Au2u.st  25,  1917. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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THE  FARMER  AND  PRODUCTION 


TWO-YEAR    COURSE    IN    AGRICUL- 
TURE 


What  It  Means  to  the  Young  Farmer 


NEED  PARENT  CLUBS 


Conserve    Child   Interest 


Last  week  T  sent  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  Philadelphia  daily  paper  be- 
cause of  its  attempt  to  deceive  our 
youth  into  thinking  that  brutality  and 
anarchy  arc  laudable  enterprises;  for 
that  is  what  they  are  doing  thni  an 
ex-prize  fighter's  letters  tellin?  young 
men  how  they  may  evade  the  New  York 
law  after  November  15th. 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  enroll  150 
young  future  farmers  in  the  two-year 
course  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. It  is  said  that  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding  iti  in  the  eating".  A  few 
words  regarding  the  course  from  one 
who  has  tasted  of  the  "pudding"  may 
not  be  amiss. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  course 
itself,  the  prospective  student  can  get 
details  of  that  by  writing  to  Mr.  W. 
W.  Wood  at  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing, State  College,  Pa.  There  is  an  old 
rule  in  breeding  that  "like  begets 
like"  and  this  is  eqiriHy  true  whether 
applied  to  plants,  animals  or  thoughts. 
Success  thoughts  will  surely  beget 
success  habits  for  "as  a  man  thinkcth 
so  is  he".  Success  is  not  attained  alone 
by  acquiring  callouses  on  the  hands  and 
feet  unless  the  brain  works  intelligent- 
ly and.  in  harmony.  We  must  think 
about  and  plan  our  work  intelligently. 
A  two-year  course  at  State  will 
"ground"  you  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples   of    modern    agriculture. 

What  is  work  without  inspiration* 
This  inspiration  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages you  will  gain  at  Stato,  for  who 
could  come  in  contact  with  leaders  in 
agricultural  progress,  as  the  student 
at  State  will,  without  gaining  a  broad- 
er viewpoint  of  and  a  greater  respect 
for  his  life  work?  Among  the  names 
that  come  to  my  mind  as  I  recall  my 
student  days  at  old  Penn  State  arc 
Hunt,  Watts,  Wright,  VanNorman,  Oo- 


Your  paper  is   a   welcome   visitor  to 
our  home.      I   enjoy   every    article    and 
am  proud  of  you  that  you  set  so  high 
a    standard     for     the    farmer    and    his 
family.     It  greatly  amuses  me  to  read 
some  of  the  papers  that   formerly  fell- 
ed "old  hay  seeds"  to  the  ground,  now 
lauding  Mr.  Farmer  to  the  skies.     One 
thing  is  certain,  if  the  farmers  failed 
to  send  their  crops  to   market   for  one 
short  year,  the  cities  would  then  realize 
what    "old    hay    seed"    are    to    them. 
Too  many  farmers  fail  to  think  enough 
of  their  business.     Of  course,  it  is  la- 
borious, but  no  more  honorable  calling 
can  be  found.    I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  encourage  our  young  people  with  a 
high  estimation  of  so  great  and  worthy 
a  business   proposition. 

Too  often  priees  are  below  what  they 
ought  to  be.  But  farmers  must  have 
money  to  run  the  business.  Cash  is 
needed  when  crops  are  ready,  so  take 
it,  or  nothing.  Every  other  business 
man  sets  his  own  price  on  his  goods, 
but  the  farmer  lets  others  do  it  for  him. 
He  has  no  alternative.  If  he  sets  his 
own  price  there  comes  up  such  a  howl 
from  some  of  the  papers  that  the  farm- 
er is  starving  the  people  and  swindling 
them,  and  dear  knows  what  he  is  not 
doing.  How  about  the  milk  business? 
Some  farmers  settled  that  very  quickly 
by  selling  off  their  dairies,  and  we  will 
soon  see  the  result. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  article  cut  from 
a  local  newspaper.  (An  appeal  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  liquor  business  on  the 
ground    of    continued    supply    of   dairy 
feeds,  such  as  brewers '  grains,  brewers ' 
malt    sprouts,  etc.)      If  people   paid   25 
cents  a  quart  for  milk  it  would  be  of 
far  more  value  than  25  cents'  worth  of 
beer,   and   never   leave  ^bloodshed   or  a 
fight  after  it.    I  cannot  understand  that 
such    an     appeal    could    be    issued    by 
farmers.     It  is  a  disgrace   to  the  busi-- 
ness.     If  farmers  bought  tho  malt  and 
had  it  ground  they  would  not  need  brew- 
ers' refuse  that  was  once  thrown  away. 
What  did  the  poor  farmers  do  for  feed 
years  gone  by?     They  raised  their  own 
good  grains  and  grass  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  they  can  do  it  again.— June,  Pem- 
berton,  N.  J. 


Livestock 


RAPID   QAINS   ON  TANKAGE  A2n> 
OORNMEAL 


During  the  past  winter  several  pig 
feeding  experiments  were  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  determine  (1)  the  relative 
values  of  tankage,  linseed  meal  and 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  as  sources  of  pro- 
tein; and  (2)  to  compare  ear  corn  with 
shelled  corn  and  cornmeal  (ground 
.■^lielled  corn)   as  to  cheapness  of  gains. 

Two  lots  of  seven  pigs  each,  averag- 
ing about  110  pounds  live  weight,  were 
used.  ■  The  feeding  period  covered  84 
days.  Pigs  fed  on  car  corn  and  tank- 
age made  110  pounds  gain  at  a  cost 
of  $7.82.  These  figures  are  based  on 
corn  at  80  cents  a  bushel  and  tankage 
at  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  The  cost  of 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  a  ration  of  corn- 
meal  and  tankage  was  $8.65,  at  the 
price  of  5  cents  a  bushel  for  shelling 
the  corn  and  5  c.-nts  a  bushel  for  grind- 
ing; the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain 
with  shelled  corn  and  tankage  was 
.1*8.45.  The  largest  gains  were  made  by 
pigs  receiving  cornmeal  and  tankage, 
an  important  point  to  consider  when 
rapid   gains  are   desired. 

The  experiment  indicates  that  when 
corn  is  80  cents  a  bushel,  ground  corn 
is  not  a  profitable  hog  fattener,  a  con- 
clusion contrary  to  results  of  j»revious 
experiments  conducted  at  the  college. 
Linseed  meal  when  fed  dry  did  not 
]»rove  a  satisfactory  j>roteiu  feed  for 
liogs.  Chopped  alfalfa  was  unsatis- 
factory because  of  the  sharp  short  por- 
tions of  the  stem. 


out  many  tender,  succulent  branches. 
Pasturing  the  second  season  may  be- 
gin as  soon  as  the  growth  starts  in  the 
spring. 

An  acre  of  sweet-clover  pasture  or- 
dinarily will  support  20  to  30  shoats, 
in  addition  to  furnishing  a  light  cut- 
ting of  hay.  For  the  best  growth  of 
the  hogs  they  should  be  fed  each  day  2 
pounds  of  grain  per  hundredweight  of 
the  stock.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of 
sweet-clover  roots  and  should  be  ringed 
before  being  turned  on  the  pasture.^The 
tendency  to  root  may  generally  be 
overcome  by  adding  some  protein  to 
the  grain  ration.  Meat  meal  serves 
this  purpose  very  well. — Dcpt.  Letter. 


VETERINARY 


FIGURES   ON  WOOL   SUPPLY 


Federal   Bureau    of    Markets   Arranges 
for  Quarterly  Reports 


For  tlie  first  time  in  this  or  any 
other  country  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  wool  stocks  on  hand,  and  the 
figures  representing  the  holdings  June 
."50,  1917,  have  been  made  public  by  tho 
I'.ureau  of  Markets  of  the  V.  S.  De- 
I'.irtment  of  Agriculture.  According  to 
this  summary  there  are  .''.70  million 
pounds  of  grease  wool  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers  who  report- 
ed; 47  million  pounds  of  scoured  wool; 
29  million  pounds  of  pulled  wool;  2.'? 
million  jxtunds  of  top;  and  IS  millions 
IKUUuls  of  noil.  About  5(5  j.ercent  of 
the  grease  wool,  62  percent  of  the 
scoured  wool,  and  45  percent  of  the 
I'ulled  wool  was  reported  by  manufac- 
turers, and  the  remainder  by  dealers. 

Since  these  are  the  first  figures  of 
the  sort,  the  department  says  it  does 
not  feel  justified  in  making  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  relative  .'^ize  of  the  sup- 
idy  on  hand.  It  is  assumed,  liowever, 
tliat  the  war  is  making  unusual  de- 
mands on  the  wool  supply.  Compari- 
sons can  be  instituted  when  future  re- 
ports are  issued.  The  next  survey  will 
be  made  September  :!0,  1917.  Each 
succeeding  one  will  give  a  comparison 
MS  to  all  classes  and  grades  of  wool, 
tojis  and  noils,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, held  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 


SWEET    CLOVER    EXCELLENT   FOR 
HOGS 


Sweet  clover  has  jiroved  to  be  an 
excellent  i»asturage  crop  for  hogs.  It 
is  usually  seeded  alone  and  pastured 
for  two  seasons.  The  hogs  may  be 
turned  on  tho  fields  the  first  year  as 
soon  as  the  jdants  have  made  a  6-inch 
growth.  From  this  time  until  late  fall 
an  abundance  of  forage  is  produced  as 
pasturing    induces    the    jdants    to    send 


Shoulder  Lameness. — My  ten-year-old 
mare  is  lame  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  tho  lameness  is  in  shoulder. 
I  have  applied  home  remedies,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  relieve  her.  What 
can  I  do  to  correct  this  lameness?  B. 
K.  A.,  Donaldson,  Pa. — Clip  hair  off 
shoulder  and  apply  one  part  powdered 
cantharides  and  four  parts  lard  every 
two  weeks,  but  do  not  expect  her  to 
get  well  if  you  continue  working  her. 
Indigestion — Colic. — My  five-year-old 
horse  becomes  uneasy  at  times.  At 
such  times  he  paws  and  switches  his 
tail.  He  also  becomes  costive  at  such 
times.  ♦M.  K.  S.,  Grateford,  Pa.— Care- 
ful feeding,  regular  exercise  and  keep- 
ing the  bowels  open  will  perhaps  pre- 
vent future  attacks;  besides,  your  horse 
should  be  watered  before  feeding  him 
grain,  and  never  watered  until  two 
hours  after  he  has  eaten  his  corn  or 
oats.  Lot  him  eat  enough  grass  to 
keep  his  bowels  loose.  Mix  together 
equal  parts  of  cooking  soda,  salt,  gin- 
ger, gentian,  red  cinchona  and  char- 
coal and  give  him  a  tablespoonful  or 
two  at  a  dose  in  feed,  two  or  three 
times  a.  day. 

Pinworms.  —  I  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  your  veterinary  column 
and  now  come  to  you  for  advice.  My 
young  mare  is  troubled  with  pinworms. 
I  have  applied  and  given  her  home 
remedies,  but  they  fail  to  relieve  her. 
What  remedy  do  you  recommend .'  B. 
K.  A.,  Gilbert,  Pn.' — After  v.asliing  out 
the  bowels  with  a  considerable  (luan- 
tity  of  tepid  waler,  then  wash  out  with 
one  part  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  forty 
parts  tej)id  water,  three  times  a  week. 
Heaves. — For  tlie  past  month  or  so 
my  young  mare  has  been  showing  symp- 
toms of  heaves.  What  can  I  give  her 
to  correct  this  trouble.'  B.  J.  W.,  Nor- 
•malville.  Pa. — Feed  no  clover,  vr  dusty, 
musty,  badly-cured  fodder  of  any  kind. 
A  little  well  cured  timothy  once  a  day 
is  all  the  roughage  she  should  have. 
If  she  is  a  ravenous  eater  and  pot- 
bellied, bed  her  with  shavings  or  saw- 
dust. Grain  or  grass  is  the  best  sum- 
mer feed;  grain  and  roots  the  best  win 
ter  feed  for  an  animal  in  her  condi 
tion.  Give  her  one  dram  extract  lobelia, 
one  dram  muriate  ammonia,  '.  dram 
fluid  extract  nux  vomica  and  three 
drams  Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose  in 
feed,   three   times  a   day. 

Paralysis. — 1  would  like  to  know 
what  can  be  done  for  a  cow  sufferiuL; 
from  paralysis.  She  is  down  and  un- 
able to  get  up.  Hlie  has  a  fairly  good 
appetite.  B.  K.  R.,  Parkersville,  Pa. 
— Give  your  cow  one  dram  fluid  ex- 
tract nux  vomica,  thirty  grains  of  po- 
tassium iodide  and  three  drams  of 
Fowler's  solution  at  a  dose  in  a  quart 
of  water,  as  .a  dremh  or  in  feed  or  in 
drinking  water,  three  times  a  day.  Ap- 
ply mustard  and  water  t;»  back,  three 
times  a  week.  She  sliouM  be  placed  in 
a  sling  and  assisted  on  foot  twice  daily. 
Lice  on  Cattle. — I  would  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  how  to  kill  lice  on  cattle. 
I  have  applied  several  kinds  of  dips 
and  lice  jiowders,  which  seemed  to  liave 
very  little  effect.  T..  S.  F.,  Norristown, 
Pa. — As  you  perhaps  know,  cattle  lice 
reproduce'  by  means  of  eggs  or  nits 
which  fasten  to  the  hair.  The  blue 
lice  are  usually  found  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and'  the  red  lice  on  nearly 
every  part  of  the  body.  Nearly  all  the 
coal-tar  j. reparations  if  applied  strong 
enough  will  kill  cattle  lice;  so  will  a 
solution  of  tobacco.  Beaumont 's  oil 
emulsion,  which  is  a  petroleum  obtaineil 
from  Texas  wells,  always  gives  good  w 
suits.  Kerosene  oil  applied  properly 
and  not  allowed  to  remain  on  too  lou'.^ 
before  washing  it  off  will  also  kill  lice. 
But  remember,  killing  a  few  lice  on 
your  cattle  docs  not  drive  them  out  of 
your  stable  and  grooming  tools. 


GombauH's 

Cauatio  Balaam 

7hm  Wofldm  Omomi^mt  ami  SwoBt 

W$  Voimrinary  Remedly  ^ 

1149  tMITATORS  BUT  MO  OOMPETITORSi 


SAFE.  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir* 
ing.  Invaluable  M«  CURS  for 

FOUNDER, 

VIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASES^ 

RINGBONE. 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FROM 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 

SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL. 

PARASITEl 

REMOVES 
BUNCHES  Of 
BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTS. 
CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USL 


We  en*r«iit«e  ttutt  one  toblaapoonful  of  Ofttiatia 

BalHun  wiU  produce  more  actual  result*  than  *  whoU  >  i 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  Bpavin  mlztor*  arer  mad* 
Brery  bottle  Bold  is  warranted  to  glra  aatiifactlon 
Write  for  testimonials  sbowinK  what  the  most  promt 
nent  horsemen  say  of  It.  Price,  S1.CO  per  bottle. 
Bold  by  dniKgrists,  or  sent  by  express,  otergea  paid, 
witb  tuU  direcUona  for  Ite  use. 

The  Aooeateti  SimntiBni 
VETERIHAMY  REMEDY 

Aiwaym  Rettabiom 

Smu»9  la  RmmuUmm 


^^f.s.4  CANAPA.  CLEVELAND^ 


NOTHING  BUT  GOOD  R1E8CLT8. 

Hit.  uied  OOMBAULTS  CAUSTIC    BILSAM    tot  Bors 

■  thsn  20  jeari.  It  i.  th.  beat  bliiUr  I  b.v.  er.r  trM.I  hsT, 
Ini.d  it  inhandr.<i(  o(  cat.,  with  be.t  r.aulta.  Hi.  per- 
ItMtlr  .afs  for  th.  fnort  in. iperi.nced  person  too...  Thi. 
lUth.  lar(«itbrMdin(..ublishDi)-nto(  trotting hori*.  ia 

■  th.  world,  KOd  OM  Tonr  blitUr  otun— W.  H.  KAYSUXD, 
|rro».   B.tiMBt  Park  Stock  Farm,   B.lmoat  Perk,  BMt. 


U.SFD  10  TRARS  8TirriBSSFUI.l.T. 

I  har.  Died    OOMPIULT'S  CAUSTIC    BALSAII    for  tM  I 

IrMri;have  bMn  \*Tf  .ucc.Hfnl  ia  caring  cnrb .rinitboae^ 
capped  hock  and  kn..,  bad  ankln,  rh.umati.m,  and  al> 
moit.TerT  caaie  of  lameoM.  in  horK*.     BaT.  artabl. ot  I 
forty  bead,   n.<  stly  tfACk    and  apeedway  borM.,  and  aM>.  I 
tainly    can    r«c  :  mend     it.— f.     C.    CKAIIIK,   Tr.lalag  I 
Btabka.  890  Jtonlas.  8tr..t,   Hew  York  CItj. 


SoMo  Aganta  for  tho  Unitott  Sfatom  ami  Oanadam 

The  Lawrence^WilliBms  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONTm  OLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


The  GUARANTEE  LIME  &  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


Impoi.ilhle 
build  a 
liilter 
Si  Tiader 


H'rWc  today  fnr 
beautiful  illu^irntci 
lUrrature.  entitled 
'•Wnat  will  she  do  in 
the  Field,  that's  the 
Question." 


^  0  s  ill  so  In  190."»  and  now  40,00')  Sitl.sflo.l  cuKlomcrs 
luroiiijiiout  the  Uiiit'-d  St  itt^  and  Canidu  say  h> 
ii3.iln,  that  MiP  Ciiarantt-o  .■<i)re:Kler  etaud.s  without  im 
e.iual  rordnr.iblllty.  Hl:ni>liclly  iind  practicability, In 
s[>rcidln;:  lime  In  any  form,  Cirouiiil  Limestone  or  nmi- 
mcrcial  fertilizer  and  etc.  If  you  are  looking  for  aRond. 
bl?.  Hirouir.  durable  lime  and  fertilizer  spreader  tli:i) 
oontil!H  all  of  the  late!<t  patented  fealure.s  and  la  loM 
unilo-  a  /lve-yo;ir  Kiiarantit.'.  write  u.s  today.  «)ur  enor- 
mous oiitp  it  enablOM  iix  to  Klve  yuu  the  best  llnie  and 
fertilizer  spreader  that  Inventive  gealus  can  produce  :it 
an  exceedingly  low  price. 

GUARANTEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Department    C  76,       •      •       -      Baltimore,    Maryland. 


:JIIIIIIIIIilllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIir: 

[Hogs 't'  Tankage! 

S  Tankage    builds  big    frames  to  5 

•  carry  fattening.        Experiment  = 

5  station  reports  show  that  tank-  S 

S  age  i3  the  cheapest  and  the  best  s 

:  feed  for  hog.s  and  growing    pigs.  Z 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

■■  is  enrofully  sterilized,   espccislly    pre-  3 

■•  pared  and  roady  to  feed.      Itprinluces  S 

—  money  inak'  r.s  for  you.  15uy  direct  from  3 

S  manufacturer  and  .save  money.    Prices  3 

S  on  request.  S 

Z  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,    Philadelphia.  Pa.    E 

Ttllllllllllllllllililllllllllillllilllllllllilllh^ 


MINERAL! 


over 


HEAVE5?ar» 

X:OMPOUND 


looktat 
FrM 

{3  Packoire  Buaranteed   to    give   FStisfaction   or   monej 
back.     Jl  I'arkatre  oufficient  for  ordinary  canes. 

MINERM.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  408  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Death  to  Heaves 

m9  K  WW    I  V  N     9         sod  ladlKcUoa  Cure. 

Sem* oases  cursd  by  Ist  or  2nd  SI  osn. 
Threa  cans  are  guarafHaad  to  curs 
rsfundsd. 


^^•^•^  The  orlalnnl  and  the  up-to-date 
Standard  Veterinary  Ri'medy  lor  Heaves ;  free  booklet 
explains  (ully.    ss  years  salo  and  veterinary  use. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  CAUSE- 
INDIGESTION.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONDI. 
TiONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Eatc.    Most  economical.    Ezcellerrt  for  Cattle  mnd  Hoga, 

•l.OO  p«r  cun  at  dualora,  at  aame  price  by  parcel  poet. 

THE  MEWTUN  IlEM£Ur  CO.,  Teledo,  Okl* 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  Bf&.U.  SPAT  Off 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula. 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It    is    a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Docs  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  hoi'se  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
Jj2.00al  .tic,  delivered.  De-scrihe  your  case 
for  6peri.il  is'stnictions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

AB.SORBINE,  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duce. Striint.  P.inlul,  Knotted.  Swollen  Vein..  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drop,  required  at  an  application.  Price 
tl  per  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  MaHi 


Awdv  with  DEADLY  POISONS 

RkTCPRN 

KILLS  PATS.  MICE  AND  GOPHERS 


Earn    Your    Own    Subscription 

Send  us  -i  subscrijifiotis  for  the  Italiiiicc  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  or  to 
January,  1!)U)  at  7.1  ceiit.s  each  and  wo  will  renew  yoiir  own  .siih.scription  for 
the  same  peri<><l  of  time  as  a  reward. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  Third  Street,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


August  25,  19f7. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


15—131 


J  4— 130 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Wagner's  Revenge 

Bi/  Hilda  Richmond 


August    I'o,  1917. 


much  property  as  rre  have,  aird  be  all  finished.  "The  dressmaker  wanta 
knows  it.  And  111  go  with  him  till  me  in  half  an  boar — no,  she  said  at  one 
he'll  be  glad  to  have  me  stay  at  home,  o'clock,"  she  reniarkod,  "bo  we  might 
See  if  I  don't!"  Then  suddenly  in  as  well  wait  till  that  time.  It  will 
her  scheme  of  revenge  flashed  the  save  a  trip  up  town.'' 
remembrauco  that  wives  were  always  "All  right,  Mamie,  but  I'm  wretch- 
"Mamie,  where  did  you  put  the  last  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  air-  urged  to  be  smiling  and  pleasant  at  edly  hungry.  Let's  go  and  get  some- 
copy  of  'The  Hustling  Farmer'!  I  was  iug,  and  when  you  go  up  to  dress  for  home,  so  she  would  have  to  revise  her  thing  to  eat."  This  was  a  very  for- 
reading  an  article  on  alfalfa  this  noon,  the  afternoon  you  will  be  tempted  to  plans  a  little.  She  was  determined  to  lorn  suggestion  for  his  wife  was  wont 
and  now  I  can't  fiud  it  anywhere."  drop  down  and  rest  a  few  minutes!'  carry  out  the  Household  department  to  make  slighting  remarks  about  city 
"You  will  find  it  in  its  place  on  the  Such  nonsense!  My  beds  are  made  by  instructions  to  the  very  letter,  and  restaurants,  but  hunger  forced  him  to 
table,"    said   Mrs.   Wagner,   rather  im-    eight  o'clock  every  morning  no   matter    while   her   smile   hardly   had   the   spirit    try  .   ,^      ^    ^,  ^     ^     ^        ,     _ 

patiently.  "How  manv  times  have  I  what  is  going  on.  But  this  is  the  sUh-  of  ti.e  directions  at  that  moment,  still  "All  right.  Let  s  go  to  Jackson  s.  I 
told  you  that  the  farm  papers  are  all  e.t  of  all:  'Keep  up  with  the  times  it  might  do  to  deceive  a  man  who  was  saw  some  tempting  looking  things  m 
on  the  bottom  of  the  stand  next  tt,  the    in  reading  so  you  will  be  a  companion    not    suspecting    any    designs    upon    his    there   as  1    cun>e  past  The   Jackson 

hureh  weeklvT'  for   your    husband.      Read    good    books    peace   and   comfort.  restaurant    was   a  first-class   aflfair,  but 

'    "Am'nio»ormore,mavbe,"saidthe    and  papers  and  attend  good  entertain-        Thanks    to    her    nightly    preparations    the  prices  were  known  to  be  high,  and 
farmer    cheerfully       "And    how    often,    ments.'      I    think    if    I    tried    to    do    all    for  breakfast,  there  was  nothing  start-     Mr.     Wagner    was     plainly     astonished, 
^vfamie     have   I    asked    you    to    let    me    those    things   I    would    end    in    nervous    Hng    about     the     morning    maal.      Mr     "I'm  very  hungry,  too,      went  on  Mrs 
have    mv   paper    in    comfort    when   I've    prostration,  or  you   ^^ould  be  getting  a    Wagner  made  some  observations  about    Wagner.     "Let's  go  before  the   crowd 
been    r.-adin-.    an    article?      It    is    very    divorce.      It    passes    all    understanding    helping    a    neighbor    thresh,    saying    he    comes  lu.   ' 

tiresome  to  have  to  hunt  up  something  with  mc  how  you  can  read  such  would  be  gone  all  day,  and  his  wife  Very  soon  they  were  ^^ated  at  a 
vorha'e  laid   down   onlv  a  few   hours    trash."  answered   politely.     The    married   hired    dainty    round    table,    and    Mr.    Wagner 

'  ^  ,,  *  i<Mrs.    Lamson    reads    a    great    deal    n.an  would  see  after  the  ehoPes,  he  ex-    was  ordering  a  very  substantial  dinner. 

""Xn'^  that  like  a  man?"  .aid  Mrs.  and  is  very  well  informed  on  the  last-  plained,  and  she  would  have  nothing  Before  the  soup  was  eaten,.  Mrs.  Wag- 
WaLnier  with  a  lau-h  "You  probably  est  news,"  observed  Mr.  Wagner,  show-  to  do  except  to  see  that  her  husband's  ner  was  really  enjoying  the  good  food, 
have  been  reading  "some  of  the  absurd  ing  his  knowledge  of  human  nature-  ..rders  were  obeyed.  He  would  be  gone  as  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  she 
directions  to  women  in  the  Hunsehold  women  human  natnre-by  this  bright  for  both  dinner  and  supper,  returning  had  eaten  away  from  home.  Neither  she 
department  or  vou  would  aiM-'c-iate  a  remark.  "She  keeps  ,,osted  on  market  at  dusk.  All  this  was  very  pleasing  nor  her  husband  had  many  relatives, 
tidy  home  '  It  is  v.^rv  seldom  1  look  at  prices,  and  often  when  her  husband  to  Mrs.  Wagner,  as  it  gave  her  the  and  she  had  so  long  discouraged  the 
them  but"when\  do'  I  alwavs  lose  mv  isn't  there  is  able  to  transact  business  ,hance  to  carry  out  some  plans  thought  friendly  advances  of  her  neighbors  that 
temper     The  advice  to  women  on  farm's    for   him."  out   the   night- before.     Altogether,  the    they  had  very  few  guests  and  made  few 

is  wrirten  bv  town  women,  or  men,  "Nathan  Wagner!  Quoting  that  wo-  breakfast  was  a  very  cheerful  meal,  visits.  Somehow  that  hot,  nourishing 
„rivbe  for  it  ^hows  a  woeful  lack  of  man  to  me!  I've  never  seen  her  house,  and  husband  and  wife  parted  in  good  soup,  made  after  an  unfamiliar  recipe, 
....mmo'n  sense."  No   woman   on  a   farm    and  I   don't    want    to,   for    it    must    be    humor.  seemed  to  open   a  new  outlook  for  the 

nas  time  to  sit  down  and  write  out  her  terrible,  the  way  she  gads  about,  but  -Why,  Mamie!  You  here!  I  tell  woman  so  long  content  With  her  nar- 
experien.es  for  anv  paper,  and  if  she  her  children  wear  ready-made  clothes! "  you  I'm  glad,"  was  Mr.  Wagners  row  career,  and  she  lost  some  of  the 
,r.d  she  would  have  more  sense  than  to  ''Well,  there  isn't  any  sin  in  wearing  greeting  that  evening  as  he  found  his  bitterness  which  she  was  eherishing  in 
„nt   In  such  nonsense"  readv-made    clothes,    Mamie.      I    think    wife  waiting  for  him   with  the  family    her  heart. 

-Yes    I   know  you   alwavs   sav  that,    thev    are    healthy,    bright     youngsters,    driving    horse    and    the    rather    shabby        "The    pudding    is    very    good,"   was 
Mamie'but    .fter  all    I  think  th'ere  are    verV  well  behaved  for  these  times,  and     ,,uggy.      "I'm    tired    as    a   hound,    and    her  only   comment   on  the   food  as  they 
Home   sensib'le   thin-s- in    the   Household    the'v  alwavs  appear  well  dressed.  Molly    .Smith    isn't    going    my    way    home.      I    were   leisurely    finishing    the    meal, 
deoartment-    Oftcf  I   see   things  that  I    Lamson     is    older     than     you     are,    but    think  I'll  just  let  you   drive  home."  "Yes,    isn't   it?"    said    her    husband, 

•ish  vou'd'trv  "  somehow   there   is  a  look   about   her—"        It   must  be   confessed   that   Mr.   Wag     "Molly  Lamson  had   puddin--like   this 

"""Oh"  no  doubt  "said  his  wife.  "Men  He  looked  up  to  find  that  he  was  ad-  „er  was  rather  stupid  after  his  hard  the  day  I  helped  thresh  there.  She 
are  all'alike  the' world  over,  and  think  dressing  space,  for  the  slam  of  a  door  and  dusty  work  in  the  straw,  and  the  said  she  got  the  recipe  out  of  a  farm 
a  woman  has  nothin-r  t..  do  but  take  told  him  that  his  wife  had  departed.  ,ide  home  was  rather  a  silent  one.  After  paper.  I  think  I  could  eat  it  three  or 
upwithevoryfoolish^notion  that  comes  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  did  a  warm,  refreshing  bath  he  tumbled  four  days  in  the  week." 
alon-  The  labor-savln.r  plans  are  all  not  go  after  her  to  "make  up"  but  i„to  bed  and  Mrs.  Wagner  shed  a  few  Of  course  this  little  speech  provoked 
foolishness,  and  the  advice  about   rest-    sat    placidly    enjoying    his    paper    until    UuU^nant  tears.  Mrs.    Wagner,    but    she    had    the    good 

in?  and  -oin-  out  in  the  world  imj.oss-  bedtime.  When  he  went  upstairs  he  -That  article  said  husbands  would  sense  to  hold  her  tongue.  I  must  go 
ible  I've  explained  thnt  t..  vou  over  found  his  «"ife  asleep,  or  felgning\  instantly  notice  the  slightest  change,"  back  to  the  store,"  she  *aid  rising.  "I 
an  I*  over  a- lin  Nathan  but  'somehow  sle.-p,  so  he  silently  went  to  bed  and  she  remarked  to  her  image  in  the  mir  will  be  ready  about  two-thirty  to  go 
vol.  never's'em'to  understand."  slept    the    sleep    of    the    just    after    his    ror,  "  and  Nathan  never  saw  that  I  was    b"me.'' 

•    This  was  a  favorite  topic  of  conv^r-    hard  day's  work.  wearing  my   hair   a    new  way."     Then        Mr    Wagner  v^^s  very  busy  the  nex 

nation  in  the  immaculate  Wagner  home.  But  Mrs.  Wn;:ner  was  not  asleep.  She  justice  compelled  her  to  remember  that  few  davs,  for  helpers  were  hard  to  find 
M*„d  it  -ilwavs  ended  in  the  same  wav.  was  going  over  in  her  mind,  woman-  ;„  the  dusk  he  could  not  very  well  see^and  he  had  to  work  cariy  and  late,  but 
Kifteen'vears  bef..re  Mr  Wa-ner  luid  like,  the  benefits  her  husband  liad  de-  tlie  change,  and  also  that  it  was  her  one  afternoon  he  was  driven  to  the  barn 
Ir  M^ht  "his  pretty  bride  to  liis  new  rived  from  such  a  prudent,  thrifty  wife  desire  to  prove  the  directions  were  all  by  a  fierce  storm  of  early  autumn.  It 
home  -md  i.eople  ;aid  evervwhere  that  as  he  possessed,  and  how  little  he  ap-  wrong,  so  she  felt  better  as  she  retired  was  one  of  the  severe  electrical  storms 
,,e    h'ld    mJde    a    wise    choice.      Mamie    T-reeiated  them.    She  reviewed  the  facts    to   rest.  that  usually  follow  a  lingering  summer 

-  -  "Those    posies   look    fine,"    said    Mr.    and   every   lull   seemed   to   be   succeeded 

Wagner  at  breakfast,  "why,  its  gold-  by  sharper  lightning  and  more  deafen- 
eu  rod!  T  always  thought  golden  rod  ing  claps  of  thunder.  Mr«f.  Wagner 
was  a  nuisance,  but  I  declare,  it  looks  was  very  busy  in  the  house  and  did  not 
(luite  pretty.  Does  it— is  it  useful  in  notice  the  «torm  until  it  burst  in  fury, 
driving  out  flies?"  He  was  hunting  in  and  then  she  was  very  much  concerned 
his  brain  for  some  rea»on  why  it  should'  for  the  safety  of  her  husband. 
be  there,  and  then  he  suddenly  re-  "I'm  all  right,  Mamie,"  he  panted 
meuibered  that  his  mother  used  to  think  after  a  quick  run  to  the  house  when  the 
l)lossoniiiig  tansy  useful  in  ridding  the  storm  abated  for  a  few  minutes.  "Been 
premises  of  ants,  so  he  thought  he  had  in  the  barn  all  this  time.  .loe  Lamson 
struck  the  right  thing.  Mrs.  Wagner  and  his  family  are  out  there  stranded 
did  not  answer  but  was  ready  with  a  by  the  storm,  and  it  looks  as  if  we'll 
question   about    going  to   town.  have  to  ask  them  to  su]tper,"  he  added 

••Yes,    I    had    thought    of    going    to    apologetically.     "Why,  were  you  plan- 


DriscoU  was  reported  to  be  an  excellent    in  the  case  impartially,  she  would  have 

housekeeper,   a   good   seamstress,  a  fine    said,   and    thought    herself    a    very    ill 

cook  and  a  giri   of   sound  sense,  all  of    used  being.     AH  the  assistance  she  had 

which  Mr.    Wagner  would    liave   agreed    given  her  husband  in  those  early  years, 

to,  and   still  thought   true   after   fifteen    the    care    with    which    she    had    cooked 

ve'-ars    of    wedded    life.      Mrs.    Wagner    his  meals  and  kept  his  clothes  in  order, 

was    a    comely    woman    of    thirty-seven,   the  snug  bank  account  from  the  butter 

always    neatly,   if   plainly,   dre«<sed,  and    and   eggs,  the   turni-ng  nnd   saving   that 

her   in. use   was   so   spick 'and  span   that    had    resulted    in    the    larger    farms-all 

,.v<-ryone     held     her     up     as    a    j.attern    these   she   decided   were   utteriy   thrown 

house-keei.er,    that    is,    all    but    a    few    away,  in  the  liyht  of  recent  events  and 

people  whom   Mrs.  Wagner   would  have    the   fact   that  Nathan   was  nlways  urg- 

termed  shiftless  ha.l  she  heard  the  com-    ing    her    to    "he    like    other    women". 

n.ent    on     her    wavs.      There    were    no    Then  all   at    once   came   the   dctermina- 

children  -in     the    liome,    so    everything    tion    to   gratify   his   desire   and   be   like  _..,    _  .  „  ^. 

,onld    remain    in    good    order    except   as    her   neighbors   with    a   vengeance.  Most     ,own  today.     What  is  it  you  want  i  I'll    ning  to  go   somewhere, 
Vlr     Wi-ner   disaTran^red    things.   Their    of  the  night  she  was  lying  there  awake    take   the   eggs  up   and   get    whatever  it        "No,   why!" 

...odest'mtle    farm    had    redoubled    its    planning    what    she    could    do    to    show    i,-  " You 're-ymx 're    all     dressed     up 

■nea  n'ld  thev  were  pros,.erouH  in  all  Nathan  the  utter  fallacy  of  his  ideas,  "i-„,  going  along,"  said  Mrs.  Wag-  faltered  Mr.  Wagner,  noticing  for  the 
iheir  undert-ikiugs  vet  with  all  their  and  convince  him  that  he  had  ll»en  „er  coollv.  • '1  want  to  see  about  a  fall  first  time  the  neat  shirt  waist  his  wife 
incre-.sed     savin-s '  Mrs      Wagner     was   slow  in   recognizing  his  gre.it  blessings,    hat."  wore  instead  of  her  customary  wrapper, 

still  the  sune  thriftv  careful  housewife    It    was    nearly    morning    when    she    fell         "All    right,"    said    the    unsuspecting    and   the   trim   cloth    skirt    that   revealed 
she    had    been    in    the    first    struggling    into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  she  was  real-    ,„an.     "I've  been   thinking   about   get-    dainty  shoes  modestly  peeping  from  be- 
i'lvs   (U   thi-   farm  ^^'   relieved  when   the   alarm    clock    call-    ting  that  mowing  machine  repaired  this    neath    the    hem. 

"Tu«t  listen  t<.  this  "  went  on  Mrs.  ed  her.  to  her  daily  duties  once  more,  long  time,  and  I  want  it  out  of  the  way  "Just  bring  the  Lamsons  in,"  said 
Hopkins,  pi.  king  np  one  of  the  offend-  "I'll  show  him  what  it  means  to  have  before  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  Mrs.  Wagner.  "^I  .an  find  enough  for 
ing   farm    papers.      "Here    is   some   ex-    bouquets    on     the     table     and     nothing    ready.     What   time   will  you  be   ready?    them  all  to  eat."  ,.,,., 

cellent  a.lvice  on  the  Women's  Page.  el*e,"  she  said  between  her  set  teeth  I'd  like  to  go  this  morning,  but  you  Mr.  Wagner  departed  with  alacrity, 
It  tells  housekeepers  to  g.-t  ont  in  the  as  she  hurriedlv  dressed.  "I'll  ven-  never  think  y..u  can  get  away  at  that  for  he  was  a  hospitable  soul  and  it 
open   air    nn-re    nnd    go    with    their   hus-    ture  to  .sav  he'll   wish  for  the  old  days    time."  ^^''^t  him  very  much  to  stand  aloof  from 

bands  when  they  have  to  go  to  town,  ),ack  again.  I'll  spend  money  for  "I  can  today,"  was  the  unexpected  all  the  good  times  of  the  neighborhoc  . 
as  the  change  will  do  them  good.  No  clothes  like  Mollv  Lamson 's,  nnd  do  my  answer.  "I'll  be  ready  about  nine.''  Very  soon  the  little  family  was  shel- 
doubt  it  is  pleasant  f.  go  to  town,  but  hair  as  she  does,  iust  to  show  him  that  It  was  just  eleven-thirty  when  Mrs.  tered  in  the  clean  sitting-room,  an.l 
who  will  do  the  work  while  the  cook  T 'm  as  voung  looking  as  she  is.  Mavhe  Wagner  sauntered  into  the  store  where  Mrs.  Lamson  was  delivering  sundry 
gads?  And  here  is  an..ther:  'Let  your  then  he'll  wish  he  hadn't  been  so  reck-  her  husband  waB  waiting  for  her  and  warnings  to  the  little  ones  about  touc.i- 
beds    go    unmade    until    after    dinner.   Ipbs.     The   Lamson 's   haven't   half    as    announced   that   her   errands   were  not   ing  anything   about    the   premises,    .or 


<hc  kue-AT  Mrs.  Wagner's  reputation  for  new,  some  of  them.  I  want  my  wife 
li-liking  company  with  children.  Ic  to  dress  well  and  go  places  with  me, 
V  rrif'l  !>•  r  very  auch  to  think  thev  even  if  some  of  the  work  is  neglected, 
must  accept  her  hospitality,  but  there  That  is  wbat  I  have  always  said,  you 
other    way   out    of    it,   as    the   know." 


"Yes,  I   know,"    sobbed  Mrs.    Wag- 


was    no 

storm   was  still  raging 

"Well,  there's  one  good  thing,"  ner,  "but  I  thought  I  knew  better. 
mused  the  mistress  of  the  house  as  Will  you  forgive  me,  Na — " 
she  flitted  from  kitchen  to  pantry,  "There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  he 
•'and  that  is  the  article  on  emergency  said  happily.  "Just  now  we  are  too 
cooking.  In  my  zeal  to  spend  money  busy  thinking  about  that  automobile  I 
the  other  day  I  bought  all  the  things  have  wanted  for  four  years,  to  talk 
tiiat  woman  advised,  and  I'm  thankful  about  anything  else.  Put  on  your  bon- 
toni'^ht."  "^t  and  I'll  telephone  to  Saxby  to  take 

That  nigbt,  when  the  storm  finally  us  right  out  for  a  trial  ride  in  his  new 
subsided,  the  Lamsons  took  their  de-  machine.  He's  been  at  me  for  weeks 
parture  witli  their  sleepy  little  ones,  and  weeks  and  it  won't  take  him  but  a 
■ind  as  they  drove  toward  their  own  few  minutes  to  come  out  for  us.  Bless 
home,  Mrs.  Lamson  remarked  to  her  your  heart!  You'll  never  regret  learn- 
liusband,  "Wasn't  Mrs.  Wagner  pleas-  ing  to  enjoy  things  and  getting  out  in 
ant  and  nice  tonight?  I  just  dreaded  the  world  more."  — 
roing  into  her  wonderfully  clean  house,  "I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wag- 
iind  it  was  wonderfully  clean,  but  she  ner,  "and  the  first  long  trip  we  take 
was  as  nice  as  could  be.  She  says  she  will  be  to  the  city  to  thank  that  house- 
is  going  to  joiti  the  Missionary  Society  hold  editor  for  her  suggestions — no,  it 
next  week,  and  offered  me  a  lot  of  can't  be  to  the  city,  for  I'm  sure  that 
things  for  the  box  we  are  packing.  She  woman  must  live  on  a  farm,  for  she 
says  she  will  drive  over  tomorrow  with  knows  exactly  how  to  manage.  And 
a  lot  of  clothes  she  cannot  use  any  I'm  going  to  beg  her  pardon,  if  I  ever 
more.  I  never  was  more  surprised  in. my  do  see  her,  for  calling  her  a  man.  No 
Hfp  M  man  could  give  such  good  advice.    I'm 

"Thev  certainly  seem  like  delightful  sure  of  that." 
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people,"  said  Mr.  Lamson,  "and  I 
think  the  estimates  of  them  we  have 
nlways  heard  have  been  unfair  and  un- 
kind. I  am  glad  she  is  to  take  a  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood." 

At  the  Wagner  home  Mr.  Wagner  was 
looking  at  his  wife  as  in  a  daze.  She 
was  picking  up  the  dishes  and  stack- 
ing them  in  the  pan  for  washing  the 
next  morning,  a  thing  that  had  never 
liecn  done  in  that  house  since  she  be- 
came the  mistress  of  it.  Like  a  wise 
man,  he  concluded  to  say  nothing,  but 
lie  had  a  healthy  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  From  the  new-fangled 
way  of  dressing  her  hair,  as  he  termed 
it  in  his  mind,  down  to  her  dainty  shoe«, 
his  wife  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  him, 
and  he  only  half  took  in  what  she  was 
saying    to    him. 

A  week  later  his  wife  still  further 
;i^tonished  him  by  mentioning  a  concert 
in  town  that  she  would  like  to  attend, 
<|iiite  as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
•joing  to  concerts.  "Of  course,  I'd 
like  to  go,  Mamie."  he  said  with  de- 
light in  his  voice,  "but  old  Bob  is  so 
lame,  you  know." 


THE    END 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 

We  shaQ  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
pouible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  puolie  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  im 
such  work  by  publishing  auitaUe  | 
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Gdt  This  Free  Paint  Book 

It  tells  wliich  paint  costs  least.  How  to  paiftS 
leasiest  and  cheapest.  When  to  paint  for  best  re- 
sults. How  to  prevent  fading,  chalking,  blistering 
jand  peeling. 

How  to  pain€  sil6§  Slid  barns,  bouses  (inside  or 
outside),  wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles.  In 
this  book  we  have  tried  to  answer  every  paint  ques- 
tion, but  if  you  have  any  not  answered  in  the  book, 
our  Service  Department  will  gladly  answer  them. 

Before  doing  any  painting  it  will  sureljr  payj 
you  tQ  jyrite  now  for  your  free  copy  of 

Fanner's  Pamt  Book  No.  H-68 

HARRISONS*    INC. 

EsUblUied  1793 
pi.;imA.fpl.U,  Cbicago,  New  York,  MWui«ap»lIa 
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Buckeye  State  Dryer  and  Canner 


THE   MOTOB-DRIVEN   FABM 


Time    was,    when    driving    into     town 

took  nearly  half  a  day, 
We    puttered    with    our    hoss    an'    cait 

th'    good    old-fashioned    way. 
But  now — well,  now  we  touch  th'  spark 

and  trust   to  gasoline, 
Then — ZizI   away  the  auto  skits  across 

th'  Village   greeu. 


Dryer  only,  size  17x35.  Pared  Post  Paid  $3.50 
Combination  Dryer  and  Canner    •    97.50  Up 

lUustratwl  circular  elves  prir^paand  desrrlptlon'of 
varloiiSBliedryeraAcombiuiitloD  outfU."  Wrltofor 
It.  Agents  wanted.  McClareBtoveCu.  Wo^jst'-r.o 


The  Admiral  17x22  power  preaa.  with  | 

or  without  engine,  is  best  and  fast. 
est  for  handling  heavy  f  ti«dB  of  ooane 
barley   straw,    hay,  etc.      JmjM,   in 
weight  with  every  deetrable  feature 
cloae  eoupling.broad  feeder  h«Bd,  low  feed 
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openinK— sc^e  and  mure  block 

[  dropper — tilting  bead  block,  etc.  Bii 


capacity,  clean,  even  work.  Saves 
expense  of  extra  man.  Strongest 
vuaraotee.     Write  for  Free  Book. 

n   iiiatfrrMCs. 
BaU  Hay  (A«  Admiral  Wtm 


Yliu   run    that    thirty    with   a   smile. 
And  think  its  purty  fine. 


"Yes,  I  know  that,"  .said  Mrs.  Wag 
ner  earelessly,  "but  I  think   we   might    What  if  your  girl  livis  thirty  mile, 
-ot  an  automobile  and  then  we  will  not        Along   th'   County  Linef 
liave  to   depend  upon   old  Bob.     He   is 
-etting  too  old  to  be  of  mueh  use  as  a 
l>ui!:jjy    horse    anyway,    and    the    hard 
i,>ads  hurt  his  feet." 

"My   dear  Mamie,   I   will   buy   any- 
tliing  you  want  that  we  can  afford,  if 


Time  wa.s,  when  carting  crates  of  stuff, 
say  tw^enty  mile   from   here. 

Was   looked   upon    with    mournful   eyes 
and   thought   about    with   fear, 
vou    w'ill    only    tell    me    what    thi3   all   But  now — well,  now  a  bum-h   of  crops 

-neans  "    said    Mr.    Wagner.      "I    did  <"ould   move   from   state   to   »tate, 

..leans,        sam    mr       ^^  ^.^^^    ^^^    ^    whimper    nor   a   grunt    er 

•uake  a  vow  to  find  out  for  myself,  but  j^^,^  ^^  hesitate, 

ririosity  gets  the  better  of  me." 

"I    don't    like    to    confes-*,    Nathan,   What  if  th'  statiou'*  far  away, 
l«nt    I   did    it    for   revenge.     No— don't 
Interrupt.     You  were  always  telling  me 
what  it  said  in  the   Household  depart- 
ments   of    the     farm     papers    until    t 

would  trv  some   of  the   now  Time  was,  when   tilUn'  fields  an'  sich 


And    roads   of   windin  '   sortt 
This   i*  a    motor-driviu  ■   day; 
.lump  in — an'  be  a   sport. 


made   boys   flee   from   th 
Thev'd     pass    th '     Country's 

"health  an'  risk  th'  City's  Harm. 


farm; 
dol'"    of 


Ml  ought  I 

iileas    and    disgust    you.      I    thought    if 

you  found  me  spending  money  for  new 

(lothes    and   going    with   you    on    your   But  now— good-bye  o\C  kiekin'  mule- 
farewell   thar,  Mister  Ross; 
Th'  tractors  skoot  alonj  th'  field  with 
Gasoline  as  boss; 


little  trips,  and  saving  myself  whenever 
I  could,  that  you  would  hate  to  see  the 
money  go,  and  be  glad  to  get  baek  to 
the    old    ways.      But    Nathan,    do    . 
l:now,  T  like  the  new  way  best?" 

By  this  time  her  head  was  on  hi'» 
i>road  shoulder  and  the  happy  tears 
were    falling.      "Why.    -Nfamie,    don't 

ery,"   he  said   soothingly,  "I   like   the — 

new  way  best,  too.    There  i<4n't  a  hand-       A  quart   of  canned  peaches  or  toma- 
omer  woman   in  all   the  country   than  toe<  on  the  shelf  is  worth  a  bushel  rot- 
my  wife,   nor   one   that    looks   prettier  tinsf  on  the  ground, 
since  she  has  some  nice  new  clothes.  I  — 

nm  glad  yon   gave  away  all  those  old       See  that  the  shelves  in  your  preserv- 
garments/  tho   they    were   as   good   as  ing  closet  eag  just  a  little  this  year. 
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aeoond  band.  Large  stock  all 
aliea  tumlahed  wltb  new  threads 
A  coupUugs.  Prompt  sbtpmenta. 

J.  F.6flimii,t41(MtrirSL,  PMIa. 


PURE    TIMOTHY   SEED 

New  Crop  Carefully  Selected.  WebuyfromthefarmerB 
ariil  ^^<'ll  (lln'ctto  cnnsumer,  ALso  si-ver..!  varleUeaj  o( 
liUsb-grade  aeed  wucat.     Aiik  tor  uamples  now. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.     -     FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


Position  W«in**»rl  young  marrle<l  man  wishes 
i:»>S)lllOU  YVdUiea  ^  change.  Ruii^l  on  the 
farm  and  coll«Ke  educ.it Ion.  Haa  had  rare  surcesd  with 
hoKs.  slKfp.  :uid  dairy.  At  present  nianiiKcr  of  300 
acres;  orcfers  smaller  farm  devoted  to  hogs.  Addreaa 
BoxSR    -    PENN.SVLVANIA  FARMER.    PHILA. 
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Oanial  McCaffrcy'a  8»ni 

623-62S  Wakath  lidt-.  PitttbHrfk,  Pt. 
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W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.            G01  W  33  St    New  Vcik  tl 

are  the    lancost  bandlen  of    oommlaalon  hay  a 

Inunviter   New  York:  If  you  have  bay  i')  dto-  •* 

poae of  communicate  nrltb  them.  V 
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A  I' (.'TION!— Learn  the  art  of  Auctionering 

by  studj-ing  my  book.       Complete  in 

every  detaiL  Farm  sales  a  specialty.    Write 

J.T.  MEAD.  New  Loudon.  Ohio. 

4 

Too  Late  to  Classify      - 

BIC    TYPB   POLAND-CHINA&.    Choice  pWa. 
either    Bex.  ProUflc,       Browthv.      easv    feeders 

Price   rlgbc.  O.  C.  POWELL.         Ada.  Ohio. 


Grade  Guernsey  Heifers  '«'- '"^••'"  "^^'^ 


uia.    Call  or  wrtto. 


to  20  m on thi 
Jos.  G.  Kennel.     At«len,  Px 


yoi'.   What  if  the  plowin'  stunt  i*  hard; 
The   soil   catankerons? 
With  some  big  Motor  as  a  "Pard"', 
"Oai"  does  th'  work  for  ua. 

— W.  Livingston  Larned. 


Feed  the  Fighters! 

Harvest  the  Crops! 


Win  fhe  War! 

Save  the  Yields! 


On  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders  the  Unite.l  States  hf>v<i  and  the  Canadian 
hoys  are  (iKiiting  side  by  side  tu  win  for  the  World  the  Irtt-iloi-i  that  Prussianum 
would   destroy. 

While  doing  this  they  must  l)e  fed  and  ever.v  ounce  of  muscle    that    can   he    requisiiioited 
must  (TO  into  use  to  save  this  .year's  ffoi).     A   .short   harvest    perioil    miuires    the  coniluneJ    «. 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  team  work,  such  as  tbe  soldier  bo>-s   in    France  and    FJun'iers 
are  deuionstruUug. 

THE  COMBINED  FIGHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND   FLANDERS 

AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 

WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  rfciprocal  arrangement  for  tlje  u.^i»  of  oirin  w  irkers  has  hecn  [>erfected  between  the 
I>epartment  of  the  Interior  of  C.inada  nnd  the  Dcparliucnts  of  Lahor  and  .Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  _  the  harvesters  that  are  now 
cnftafTcd  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklnhotnii.  K.in&as,  Iowa,  North  l>akota.  South  Dakota. 
■  Nebriuoka.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Ciinada,  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returning  to  the  United  States,  when 'he  cro{>»  in  the  I' nited  States  have  been  con- 
served, and  help  to  save  the  enormous  croiM  in  (.  anada  which  I>y  that  time  will  be 
read.v  for   harvesting. 

Htip  Yoir  Canadian  Neighbors  Wlien  Ytur  Own  Crop  is  Harvostod 

Canada  wants  40.000  Harvest  Hands  to  take  care  of  its 

1 3  Million  Acre  Wheal  Field 

One  c<'nt  a  mile  railway  tare  from  the  International  Boundary  line  to  destinatinn  nnd 
the  same  rate  returuing  to  the  Internatioual  Boundary.  High  wages,  good  board,  comfort- 
able  lodgings. 

An  Identififatif^n  Card  i.ssue<l  at  the  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer  will 
guarantee  no  double  in  returning  to  United  States. 

AS  SOON  ^.3  Your,  OWN'  HARVf^^T  IS  S.WFD,  move  northward  and  assist  your 
Canadian  Dcigbbur  iu  harvesting  hi^.  in  this  way  do  your  bit  in  helping  "Win 
the  War." 

For  particulars  a4  tn  routes,  identificiitioo  cards  and  place  where  employment  may  be 
had,  apply  to  Superinlcudeut  of  luiuiigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON,  210  N.  3rd  Street,       Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Canadian  GoTernment   Agent 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer  "*^"* 

of  late  summer.  Teach  the  young  folks,  pint   of   cream,   measured   before  whip 

the  girls,  of  course,  and  the  boys,  too,  ping.      Freeze   with    or   without   agitat- 

if    possible,    how    to    do    these    things  ing   the   dash,  tho  we  prefer   it  stirred 

while  youthful  energy  and  interest  are  like  any  ice  cream.     This  recipe  serves 

at  their  hight,  and   you   will  be   doing  eight    peo/ple. 

yourself   and    them   a   real   kindness.  I'each  lee   Cream. — A  good    uncooked 

Some  Good  Frozen  Foods  dessert    is    made    thus:    Blend    1    quart 

Here  are  some  simple  recipes,  tested,  sweet   cream,  1   pint   new   milk,  3   cups 

wholesome    and    easily     prepared    and  sugar,  and   1   quart  of  canned   peaches, 

suited  to  the  season.  or  an  equal   quantity  of  fresh  peaches 

Cocoa    Cream. — This    is    always    well  sweetened  and  mashed  or  chopped  fine, 

liked.     Use  the  plain  cream  recipe  giv-  Freeze  hard, 

en  above,  except  that  3  or  4  rounded  Sauces  for  Ice  Creams 


Our  Friend,  the  Freezer 

Cool  Dishes  Drive  Away  Terrors    . 
of  Hot  Weather 

Hot  weather  activities  lose  many  6f  3    rounded    tablespoons    cornstarch,    1 

t.heir   terrors  when   one   has   a  store   of  cup  cream  whipped  until  stiff,  and  flav- 

coolness  in  the  ice-house  to  draw  upon  or  to  taste.     I   use   only  half   the   milk 

at  will.     l>uring  the  hot  sultry  weather  in  preparing  the  custard,  then  use  the 

the   wis.   housekeeper  will  postpone  all  rest  to  thin  and  cool  the  mixture.  This    ^^^   ^ 

the  vigorous  occupations  that  can  pos-  hastens  both  the   boiling  and  the  cool-    ^j^^j^gp^j^j^^    ^f    p^re    best    grade    cocoa        A  very  pleasing  variety  may  be  had 

sibly    be    put    off,   doing    the    necessary  ing    processes.      We    like    the    velvety    ^j^^^j^^    j^^    substituted    for    one    of    the    by    serving    plain    creams    with    sauces, 


heavy  work  in  the  early  morning  or  quality  of  a  cooked  or  custard  cream, 
after  sundown.  She  can  do  much  for  thinking  it  more  agreeable  than  the 
the  comfort  of  her  family  by  carefully 


planning  her  meals,  serving  many 
things  cold,  including  meats,  breads, 
biscuits,  desserts  and  everything  in 
the  form  of  drinks.     It  is  au  urgent  in- 


uncooked     creams     that     require 
more    pure     cream.       When    an 


much 
extra 

velvet-like  texture  is  desired,  I  use 
bread  flour  instead  of  cornstarch,  us- 
ing just  a   bit   more,   as  it   has   not   so 


vitation  to  discomfort  or  very  real  suf-    much    thickening    power.      I    blend    the    ^^^^ _^         ^     ^ 

fering  to  allow  a  family  to  start  a  hot    flour  very  thoroly  with   the   dry  sugar,  granulated    sugar.      An    extra    cup 

of    cream    makes    a    dessert    almost 


eggs,  and  1   tablespoon  of  best  vanilla    or  dressings  made  thus: 
extract  is  added;  or  you  may  prefer  the        Chocolate    or    Cocoa    Sauce.    —    One 
vanilla  powders    for   ice   cream,   as   we    square  of  chocolate  or  *  cup  pure  cocoa 
^Q_  boiled  with  1  cup  of  water  and  1   cup 

Maple  Cream. — This  is  a  year-round,  granulated  sugar.  Remove  from  the 
never-failing  favorite.  Use  the  same  fire  when  it  gets  thick  or  syrup-like, 
plain  cream  recipe  except  that  maple  and  add  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract  or 
sugar   or   maple    syrup   is   used    instead    powder. 

Maple  Walnut  Sauce. — Boil  1  cup 
maple  syrup  with  1  tablespoon  cream, 
and  *  cup  of  chopped  walnuts.  Cool  and 


as 


rich  and  delicious  as  real  maple  mousse. 
Pear   Cream   or   Frozen  Pear.— Delic- 
ious and  easy  to  prepare.     Open  a  can 


day  with  a  breakfast  of  warm  breads,    thin  it  with-milk,.then  add  the  beaten 
and  other  foods  washed  down  with  cups    eggs. 

of  hot  coffee  or  cereal  drinks,  to  be  The  container  of  my  freezer  will 
followed  later  bv  a  midday  dinner  of  .iust  set  into  the  top  of  my  aluminum 
rich  hot  foods  and  more  hot  drinks,  teakettle,  which  has  an  extra  large 
Everyone  rises  from  such  meals  .with  hole  to  accommodate  a  double  boiler 
dripping  pores,  more  or  less  enervated  In  ten  minutes  I  can  have  a  quart  of 
and  uniit  to  cope  with  active  labor  and  milk  boiling.  I  stir  in  the  eggs,  sugar 
j^ ,   jjpjj^  and    cornstarch    mixture,    well    thinned 

'l-he  family  seldom  objects  to  such  with  milk,  cook  five  minutes  longer 
mc-als  They  mav,  in  fact,  think  they  and  transfer  the  can  to  a  pail  of  cold 
Hu.st  have  them,%o  strong  is  the  grip  water.  The  cold  water  is  renewed  in 
of  habit.  But  if  on  a  sultry  morning  10  or  15  minutes,  and  the  other  quart 
they  have  placed  before  them  attrac-  of  milk  is  added.  In  a  few  minutes 
five  glasses  of  well-made  coffee  and  longer  the  mixture  is  cool  enough  to 
.-ream,  sweetened  to  taste  and  ice  cold,    begin  to  freeze. 

they  cannot  fail  to  admit  that  their  Secret  of  Quick  Freezing.— It  lies  in 
coolness  is  refreshing.  And  later  they  a  generous  use  of  salt,  well  mixed  into 
will  see  that  well-planned  hot  weather  ice  crushed  fine  in  a  piece  of  burlap, 
meals,  rich  in  fruits,  scant  in  fat  meats  I  use  cattle  salt,  one  part  to  three  or 
and  other  rich  heavy  foods,  with  plen-  four  of  ice,  with  a  little  water  added 
ty  of  sandwiches,  and  good  cold  white  at  the  start  to  form  a  brine  and  hasten 
and  brown  bread  or  biscuits,  firm  but-  the  freezing.  After  15  minutes  turn- 
ter  and  crisp  salads  and  cool  drinks,  ing  of  the  crank,  with  a  few  stops,  the 
help  them  to  work  with  greater  ease  dash  can  be  removed,  the  cream  scrap- 
and  comfort.  p*  ^"W"  »"^^  packed  for  ripejiing.     At 

The  modern  freezer  is  a  real  boon  to  this  stage  we  add  the  fruits  or  fruit 
the  housekeeper  at  this  season  if  used  juices,  if  they  are  to  be  incorporated 
wisely.  In  it  can  be  placed  some  made  into  the  cream.  Pack  well  in  salt, 
diink  like  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  lemon  or  carefully  corking  the  hole  in  the  top 
other    fruit-ade,   fruit    punches   or   egg-    after  the  dash  is  removed.     My  neigh- 

noLrs    with  or  without  salt  in  the  crack-    bor   uses  a    solid   top   for   the   packing,  .  .  •        j       i.-i    ♦;!? 

cd  '«     Lt    I  r„>u,as    the    co„lai„er,   a,„l  a  .et  „f  .lamp,  to  hold  tte  freez-    cup  of  heavy  cream  wh.pped  ant,l  ,t,II 
and  y»u  quLly  hav.  a  -old  d-lak,  aud    er  «r„.ly  on  a  plank  while  the  free.er    Pack  at  onee  w.thont  turn.ng  the  erank 
a   means   of  keeping  it   cold.     One  can    crank  is  be 
not    be    two    wary    about    putting    ice    engine  power 

directly   in   drinks   to  cool   them.     Only    nessed   to   be   run   with   the   power,  but 
the   pure  artificial  ice   is  safe  for  such    with  the  pail  lightly  clamped  in  a  vise 
use,   that    coming   from   local    ponds   or    it   is    easily    turned    by    hand    for   such 
rivers  being  likely  to  contain  unhealth-    small   quantities, 
ful  "crms.  "  We  find   it  no  more  trouble  to  make 

The  crankless  or  vacuum  freezers  are    ice  cream  or  fruit  ices  than  any  other  _  •  v,„„ 

small   and   compact,  and   easily  carried    dessert,  especially  when  two  meals  are    .iuice    to    the   plain   cream    recipe    when 
in   wagon    or    automobile    on    picnic   or    planned   for   at  a  time.     Do   not    make    the  dash  is  removed.  "  .   . 

camping    trips,    and    thev    freeze    very    the  mistake  of  serving  a  frozen  dessert        Grape   Sherbet.-Make   a  «y«P   «/  * 
rapidly      But   a  good  old  style   freezer    in  addition  to  a  full  menu,  but  rather    cups  water   and   2   cups  sugar.     Before 
will  do  anything  we  need  to  have  done    as  a  substitute   for  some   of  the   usual     removing    from    the    fire    add 
along  this  line,  provided  it  is  big  enough    desserts  as  pie"  or  pudding.     It  is  a  fit     spoon    gelatin     dissolved    in 
to  hold  enough  for  two  or  three  meals    and   sufficient  supplement  to  any  meal,    spoons   water, 
or  servings.     It  is  well  to  have  a  small-    even    if    cake,    cookies 

er    freezer    for    the    richer    desserts    or    not  served  with  it.  pineapple,   cool    and   freeze 

heavy    creams.         *  For  the   hot   days  of  harvest   a  gen-    a   very  cool,  light    dessert. 

For    most    frequent    use    we    consider    erous    dish    of    frozen    dessert    with    a        Berry    Cream.— Berries 
the    frozen    custard    creams,    made    of    glass    of    cold    water    in 


pour  a  bit  over  plain  vauilla  cream  as 
served. 

Fruit  Syrups  for  Ice  Creams. — Fruit 
syrups  of  any  kind  may  be  made  by 
boiling  the  strained  juice  of  the  fruit 
with  1  cup  sugar  to  1  cup  of  juice, 
boiling  to  the  desired  thickness.  Cool 
before  serving. 

Keep    the    Freezer    Clean. — Be    care 
ful  that  your  freezer  is  carefully  scald 
ed   after   each  -using.     I    always    wash 
the   dash  immediately,  never  letting  it 
stand    and    dry,    because    it    washes   so 
much    more    easily    while    moist.      The 
joiats  of  the  dash  may  be  a  source  of 
ptomaine     poisoning     unless     carefully 
washed,  then  scaldi'd  in   boiling  water. 
— Mrs.    M.    G.    Feint,   Tompkins    Couii 
ty,  N.  Y. 


BEST   THING  IN  MY  HOUSE 


BEST  THING  IN  Ml  HOISE. 

of  pears,  or  cook  one  quart  of  quarter- 
ed  pears   in   hot   syrup,   and   mix    in   \ 


I  prize '  my  kitchen  cabinet  abov> 
rubies  and  above  nearly  everythin;; 
else  in  my  house.  Throwing  open  the 
doors  and  drawers  is  almost  as  easy 
as  waving  a  magician 's  w^nd,  and 
then  there  are  at  my  command  all 
things  needful  for  the  preparation  of 
a  dish  or  a  meal.  I  used  to  make  doz- 
ens of  trips  to  collect  flour,  sugar,  salt, 


n   a  pianK  wni.e  i..e  arec^c.  --  -----  -  .  flavoring    extracts    and    all    the 

.„.  tnrned.     When  one  has    -^--^  J  '^      '  ,„  d      e"  t     ».  »«  t^»    "'^"  "'^  '"«-^'-"'  "'"^   ">    *""   ^ 
'"■^'ITZ:^.^  "Z      an    oito   a    olatter   and   .lice    off   the    the  erneia.  n,on,ent  that  I  had  forgot- 


can    onto    a    platt 
roll,    serving    with    a 
cream  sweetened  to   taste 
lemon    juice    in    the    pear   cream    or   in 
the  whipped  cream  adds  a  varied  zest. 
Grape  Cream. — Add  1  cup  rich  grape 


bit  of  whipped  ten  some  important  thing.  •Now,  not 
A  dash  of  ^^^Y  these,  but  tea,  coffee,  cereals, 
bread,  crackers,  kitchen  cutlery,  mix- 
ing dishes  and  cooking  utensils  rcpos  ■ 
in  their  proper  receptacles  and  places 
within    the    cabinet.  • 

Its  glass  doors  and  jars  and  its 
bright  zinc  compartmeirts  make  it  a 
real  joy.  It  may  be  always  clean,  for 
there  are  no  dark  corners.  It  may  be 
tightly  closed  to  protect  the  contents 
from  dust  and  flies.  I  have  it  near  the 
stove.  How  I  bless  it  when  I  remem- 
ber the  dark,  old-fashioned  'pantry 
where  I  used  "to  do  my  inixing.  Some 
of  anv  kind  '*"®  would  have  to  do  some  fine  cal- 
ssi-ii,    Willi    a  J    "  --  „,„„i,„j   with   a  Clin    culating  to  estimate  the  hours  and  the 

iiiiil-nftemoon     in   season   may  be   crusnea   witn   a  cup  s 

mi.l  atternoon     «    s  .y  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fatigue  that  the  kitchen 

or  women. — Julia  C. 


1  table- 

2  table- 
Then   add   1   cup   grape 

or    wafers    are    .iuice,  4  cups   ice   water,   1   can   grated 

It    makes 


llie       liUAiii       i-uaia.«       '.-" ,      "       -         f^ --      •■-                                                               ,  -                        .        o     »..«o     *..„if         T  of     Qtinrl     .1  SlCpS    aUU    IHC     latlgUt 

eggs,  milk  and  cornstarch,  with  a  small  will  be  greatly  apreciated  by  the  field  of  sugar  to  2     "P     ^  "  ^-    ^^'^XJ^  cabinet  has  saved  Lr 

quantity  of  cream,  the  best,  as  they  are  workers.      (Editor's  Note.-A  word   of  while,  strain  or  press  out  all  the  juice 

not  such  a  tax  on  either  the  digestion  warning:   We  must  serve  these  ice-cold  thru  a  cloth  bag,  and  add  to  the  plain  Giaj,  Ccnte^to^ 


or  the  purse  as  are  the  heavier  creams,    drinks  and  foods  with  some  caution  to  cream   recipe 

We  vary  them  by  using  sauces  made  of    men  hot  with  field  work  in  Jie  sun.  We        Newport   Date   Cream.    —   This   is   a 

the  fruits  of  the  season,  with  sometimes    have   found   that   too   much   ice    cream  simple    dessert    that    will    serve    quite 

canned    pineapple,   chocolate    and    nuts,    and  too  much  ice-cold  water  or  drinks  a  number  of  people  daintily,  and  very 

One     should     experiment     until     one    is  not   good  .for   our   over  heated,  tired  easily.     It  is  made  of  1  quart  ot  miiK, 

knows   just    the   quantity  that   will  fill    men    folks.)      Ice   cream,    not    too    rich,  1    pint    of  ."^^^^^l^P^  ..^^    ealities   are    advancing    prices   on   glass 

the    freezer,    increasing    or    decreasing    has  been   found  by  dietitians  to  be   in  sugar    the  f;^«/^J.    7^°^  j^^' ^"/^    Jars  for  canning   and   preserving.   Rep- 

the   amounts   in   the   recipes   in   propor-    general  healthful    and    dig-stible.     The  of  1  large  orange,  and  1  lb.  dates  wasn     J  S  1  k         . 

tion.      Our    family    is    not    large,    so    a    young   folks   of    the   family    will    enjoy  ed  and  chopped. 

three-auart    freezer    is    sufficient,   when    the    planning    and    making    of    frozen         Maple    Mousse.- This    is  ^    xu      t^         *        *  t  i       it     *i  ot 

we  Ire   alone,  for  several   servings  all    delicacies    as   well    as   they   will    enjoy  dessert,  good  enough  for  the  most  par-    at    the    Department    on    Ju  y    1       th 

Tround  their    consumption    later.      And    a    big  ticular    occasion.      Put     1    cup    maple    there  is  no  shortage  in  glass  jars.  O. 

Ice  Cream  load  is   thus   taken   off  the   mother,   to  syrup  to  heat  in  a  basin  set  on  an  as-    declared:     "We     have      not     receive. 

Our   Favorite   Recipe.-For  3   quarts    whom   the   thought   of  a  morning  over  bestos  mat  to  prevent  scorching.     Add    enough    orders   .to    take    eare    of    our 

of  frozen  cream  is  2  quarts  new  milk,    the  baking  board   and  a  hot   range  is  2    well    beaten    eggs    and    cook    until    daily   capacity,  and   have   even  offered 

2  eggs  well  beaten,  2  scant  cups  sugar,   like  a  nightmare,  on  these  sultry  days  creamy,   then   strain;    chill,  and  add   1    to  sell  jobbers  jars  on  .^-..gnment,  to 


PRICES  OF  GLASS  JARS 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  calls 
attention   to    the    fact   that    reports   in 
cup3    dicate   that  retail   dealers   in    many   lo- 
calities  are    advancing    prices   on   g] 
jars  for  canning   and   preserving.   K 
resentatives  of  the  glass  jar  manufac- 
a    heavier    facturers  stated,  in  a   conference  held 


August  25,  1917. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


USE  YOUR  OLD  JARS  AND 
BOTTLES 


THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT 

Its  Application  and  Effect  in  Training 
Children 


PENNSYLVANIA  FABMEB  PATTEENS 


be  paid  for  as  sold.  We  have  sold  to  the  dictates  of  his  immature  will  and  tonseed  oil  or  corn  oil  can  now  be  ob- 
the  jobbers  their  usual  supply,  what  judgment  will  go  down  and  not  up.  The  tained  at  about  21  cents  a  pound.  On 
they  usually  purchase  in  a  year.  They  temptation  to  evil  is  often  greater  the  basis  of  the  above  proportions,  a 
have  sold  to  the  merchants  the  usual  than  the  incentive  to  good.  Downward  satisfactory  lard  substitute  can  be  had 
supply  and  they  are   not    ordering  any    ia   the  path   of  least   resistance.     With    at   a   cost   of  15   cents  a   pound. 

more   until   they   begin    to   sell  and   re-    no   habits   of   self  control   and   self  de- 

duce  the  stock  on  hand.     By  tho   mid-    nial  to  guide   him,  the  average   person 
die  of  August  we  should  begin  to  ship    will  drift,  be  led,  or  go  knowingly  ac- 

very  freely  for   the  fall  trade."  cordingly    to    environment,    along    the  

It  would  appear  that  any  advance  broad  path  that  leads  to  destruction.  Jars  and  large-necked  bottles  can  be 
in  prices  of  jars  at  this  time  is  not  Until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  judge  capped  with  paper  and  paraffin,  or,  in 
justified  by  conditions  in  the  whole-  for  himself  he  should  be  trained  in  th«  case  of  jellies  and  stiff  marmalades, 
sale  trade.  Make  your  protest  to  the  habits  of  thought,  of  action  and  of  with  paraffin  alone.  Small-necked  bot- 
dealer  who  tries  to  increase  the  price,  body  that  will  prove  a  safeguard  later  ties  for  use  in  putting  up  fruit  juices 
in  life.  Wherever  an  evil  tendency  can  be  sealed  in  the  following  man- 
shows,  it  should  be  stamped  out,  aud  a  ner:  Make  a  cotton  sfopper,  press  it 
good  one  established  in  its  place.  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  leave 
One  of  the  most  important  habits  to  during  the  sterilization  or  boiling 
learn  is  concentrated   effort   and  faith-    period.     To   sterilize,  set  the  bottle  in 

fulness  to   the  task  in  hand.  Satan  al-    boiling-hot   water  up   to   the    neck  and 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  char-  ways  has  and  always  will  find  work  let  it  remain  for  40  minutes  at  a  *emp- 
acter,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  may  be  for  idle  hands.  The  empty  mind  will  erature  of  165  degrees  F.  The«i  remove 
summed  up  in  these  two  short  words,  soon  be  filled  with  undesirable  thoughts  the  bottle,  press  the  cork,  Tfhieh  has 
habit  and  will.  Good  habits  and  the  unless  filled  first  with  desirable  ones,  been  baked  in  the  oven  for  ane  hour, 
will  to  do  right,  combined  with  average  Fill  the  mind  with  good  and  useful  in  the  top  over  the  cotton,  immediately, 
intelligence,  we  have  every  reason  to  thoughts,  high  ambitions,  and  busy  the  and  dip  the  top  into  melted  wax  or 
believe,   will   result   in   harmony   of  life    hands    with    systematic    business    of    a    paraffin.     Don't   miss  any  step. 

and    a    fair    degree    of    success.      Good    useful,  pure  and  true  kind.  Systematic-  

habits  are  strong  or  weak  according  to 
the  intelligence  and  will  behind  them. 
Habits  of  thought  are  as  truly  and 
often  as  unconsciously  established  as 
are  habits  of  action.  But  for  habit 
we  should  spend  a  whole  day  doing  one 
or  two  things  with  great  fatigue  of 
mind  and  body,  such  as  in  the  continual 
effort  to  balance  the  body  in  an  erect 
position  by  sheer  force  of  will.  The 
absence  of  fixed  habits  is  misery,  aud 
is  the  source  of  indecision  of  action 
and  of  character,  quite  as  often  as  is 
deficient  will  power. 

Attention  may  bo  deliberately  manu- 
factured as  a  habit  by  the  inattentive. 
The  habit  of  inquiry  is  easily  acquired 
iu  early  life.  The  habit  of  industry 
is  an  invaluable  one,  as  well  as  that  of 
perfect  execution,  but  the  latter  must 
be  taught  early  in  life.  Habit  is  eco- 
nomical and  gives  speed,  accuracy  and 
case. 

The  easiest  and  best  time  to  form 
habit    is    before    fifteen    years    of    age. 

The  earlier,  the  more  'lasting.  The  ally  form  habits  of  life,  and  when  ma- 
house  itself,  orderly,  clean,  plain  in  turity  comes  the  man  or  woman  will 
its  appointments,  will  produce  order-  have  a  chart  of  life  that  will  never 
iiness,     cleanliness,     simplicity,     self-re-    fail. 

spect  and  carefulness  in  the  child.  Many  of  us  mourn  some  lack  in  our 
This  atmosphere,  in  which  the  child  in-  early  training.  I  have  been  handi- 
spires  his  unconscious  ideas  of  living,  capped  all  my  life  by  a  lack  of  habits 
emanates  from  his  parents.  That  he  of  orderliness  and  system  and  "stick- 
should    take    direction    and    inspiration    to-it-iveness,"   and  strive  as  I  may,  I 
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Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
-when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
ning  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
tor  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2149.— An  Attractive  Dress  for  The 
Growing  Girl. — May  have  long  sleeves 
with  deep  cuffs,  or  short  sleeves  with 
shaped  cuffs.  Popular,  one-piece  style, 
with  pouch  pockets  and  a  smart  sailor 
collar.  Pattern  is  good  for  gingham, 
drill,  linen,  poplin,  galatea,  voile,  cham- 
bray,  percale,  batiste,  serge  and  gabar- 
dine. It  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  aud  requires  for  an  8-year 
size,  3i  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

9163.— New  Things  for  the  Baby.— 
Infant's  set,  consisting  of  a  cap,  a 
sack,  a  night  gown  and  a  dress.     For 


FEATHER  TURBANS  WILL  BE  POPLXAR  THIS 
FALL.— Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


^m 


the  dress   of  flouncing,   it    will   require 


from  all  the   casual  life  around  him   is  cannot     develop    automatic     habits    in  ^^^^    yj     y^^j^     ^^     a6-inch     material, 

a    thou-ht    which    makes    most    of    us  this    ".lirection.      I    am    obliged    to    do  ij    yards    of  ^T6-inch    material   with    l{ 

"            .       ^,                ..        t,  ♦iiocn    tViinira    >iv    shoor    force    of    will,  yards     of     plain     material     for     yoke 

hold  our  breath.     The  parents  who  sys-  tlu   e    things    b^     sheer    f°;^    "^  J     '  J,^^   sleeves       Of    nainsook    or   lawii    36 

tematically  train   their  children   in   the  with   great  fatigue  of   mind   and  body,  .^^^^^^^    ^.^^    .^    ^^.^^    ^^^^^.^^    ^^    ^,^^^^^ 

formation    of    good   habits,   saVe    them-  while  if  I  had  been  trained  to   this  in  ^^^  gown  will  require  2i  yards  of  24 


object  to  pavin<'  that  much  but  realize    may    be    omitted    if    not    desired.      The 

that  tit   thc'pre'ient  price  of  hogs  and    skirt    portion    is    finished   at 'the    lower 

>    '"'*i  Til    lui.   i^  ^.c         1  "...      edge    with    au    exteusiou    that    buttons 


selves  incalculable  worrv  later  on.     In  the   early  formative   period   of   my  life  or   27-inch   material.     The   cap,   i   yard 

,           '       e            i.1 .,.«  if  «-,.iil,i  now  lie  "second  nature".     It  of  18-ineh  material.     The  sack  requires 

the     education     of     mosf    of    us     there  it  ^^ouldno^^_be      ^^''""     "'™^    '  j         ^    of    27-inch    material.    Price,    1<) 

probablv  has  been   as  much   neglect  in  would  be   easier  to  do   than   not     o  do,  J^^^^^ 

eradicating   our   undesirable    tendencies  requiring    effort    of    neither    mind    nor  2151.— Girls'    Dress.- Pattern    is    cut 

as  there  has  been  failure   in   encourag-  body.— Mrs.  J.  W.  Mathie.  in  4  sizes:   2,  4    6  and  8  years.     It  re- 

,,    ,                 ,      » quires    3J    yards    of    24-inch    material 

ing    those    that    would    have    made    for                                                         Q^pQ^^jj  for  a   4-year  size.     Price,  10    cents. 

individual      fitness.        Many      incipient  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FAT  COMPOUND  ,^3.5  J^,,^^.    ^^^^^^   ^ower    Edge    Ar- 

tendencies     if    fostered,    might    lead   to                                               "  ranged  for  Romper  Style. — The  fulness 

genius— certainly    to    a    higher    degree        Lard  is  28  cents  a  pound.  Many  folks  jg  held   at    the   waist    by  a   belt,  wliich 

of   efficiency 

The    lack    of   fixed    habits   for   good,  . 
the    lack    of    proper    direction     in    the  with   the  probable   future  demand  it  is 
formation    of    the    habits    that    govern  unlikely  that  the  price  will  be  reduced 
the  more  important   phases  of  life,  are  soon.     It    becomes   important,    then     to 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great   increase  of  find    a   cheaper  satisfactory    substitute, 
crime,    and   the    cause    of   a   great   deal  Dr.    Louise    Stanley    of    th.    Missouri 
of   the   inefficiencv   of   the   present   day.  College    of     Agriculture     suggests    that 
How  is  the  child,' when  grown  a  man  or  housewives    consider    suet    as    a    source 
a  woman,  to  resist   evil  tendencies  and  of   cheap    fat.     .Suet   has    n..^    been   ex- 
temptation  if  he  has  never  been  taught  tensively  used  as  lard  on  ac-uunt  ot  its 
self     control     or     self     denial?       There  harder  consistency.     It  can  be  obtauuMl 
seems   to  be   a   swing  of  the  pendulum  at  about  10  cents  a  pound.     Iron,  this 
in  the  later  dav  management  of  child-  <-a"    be    obtained     fourteen    uunces    of 
ren    to    the    extreme    opposite    of    the  pure  fat  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  a  pound, 
rigid    discipline   of   the   olden    time.     A  In    order    to    bring    this    to    the    consis- 
hapy  medium  may  be  nearer  right  than 
is  either   extreme,  but    of   the   two   ex- 
treme   measures,    which    turns    out    tho 
better  men  and  women?  ^oi^Po  .. 

The  child  who  is  allowed  to  exercise  tory    for    general    household    use.    Cot-    cents 


Good 
Bread 

For  The 
Children! 


Children  need  a 
great  deal  of  nourishing 
and  substantitl  food, 
but  their  little 
stomachs  must  have  it 
in  a  simple,  easily 
digested  form. 

Bread  is  the  answer 
—good  bread,  made  of 
nutritious 


"I'm 
On  the 
Back  of 
Every 
Sack" 


FLOUR  I 


"The  Highest  Priced 
Flour  b  America  and 
Worth    aU    it    Usta." 


All  the  goodness 
that  can  be  put  into 
flour  is  in  King  Midas* 
And  it  costs  less  than 
half-a-cent  a  pound 
more  than  *'just-as* 
good*'  sorts.  It  makes 
the  cheapest  food  on 
your  table  as  well  as 
the  best. 

Ask  Your  Dealei  For 
King    Midas,   or  write 
'  us  direct  if  he  doesn't 
have  it. 


I    Shane  Bros  &  WUson  Co     | 

^     Phila,  Ps   Minneapolis,  Minn     n 


S 
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fllUliliRt 


fUgfS!' 
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Tennsyivania  Farmer 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,   Pa..  Aug.   20,    1917.         -r-'    -.•     -"i..!..!       lirsev 
W  hite  potatoes  haye  been  running  in  heavy     Aa    cents    per   buBOi.      jersey 
supply    and    with    only    a    moderate    demand     better    grades    sell    at 


August   25,  1917. 


™,.      ,  *..ii«„;«o.    .^inta'     Vlwrinia.     55    ears:    er»l    pcgitioii    of    the    market    is    decidedely 

quality.     The    \^^^^^^<'^'''i^f?^''%-JSfil^t      a     cars',     weak. *^  Good  .  concessions    are    available    for 


in   aOuudant   supply   on    vne   "J"^*^"  •""""'""    IxTs'ted  on   any    previoua  Monday 

class   handj.icked   apples    c;«"V»ue  ^m   stnH.^g    thin   5o  "»»  *««•«  received.      St.    Paul,    uau-      mg 


demand""    F'ancy    .r'ades      packed     in     bu«h.      tha«    -  ^ars^  we„^  «.»».-^   ^  ^t^^.r' 

^-^Yll'r     ".^..l''"l"f..'^!nee*^rJm    So'^t^    cas'ter,    in   stockers   and   feeders   at_M>«B   «-«    ftock.    .h|s 


Good     pastures,      weakness     iu     other 
ns    and    the    prospects    of    lai-ger 


hamper;    medium    grades    range    fro 


ange    Irom    au    vo    ^»"".    '"   °    „oTVepre«ented  by  a  aiigle  car.     isb    factors    just    now.       Western 

7     Q*!?   r..uts    and         TMe    supl^ly    was  Se    uj    in    the   main  of     100-pound   sacks.    $34.»5;    standai 

,%?'    '^^^'t^^SO    ^tetrs"    heffer8.*xen   and   eows  for  ri.ughter-     ».45:    flour    in    100-pound^  .ack«,_ 


the    market    is   weaker..     More 


season    are    the    important    bear 

spring    in 
ndard  middlini;. 

icjuic    uvi..»"»     u<rii.c»    »•»-.-    -             „    .           V^''.„"e;A  .»o_T>.     hoifpra    oxen   and   eows  lor  anaugnier-  *4o;    nour    la    luu-pouuu    »i»ck8,    ^4    to    ar- 

than  one   hun-  second   grades   and    .ulls   sell   from    15    to    50  «te-T.   h^'/^ra.  «*e«/^«^«^     ^^  attendance  rive;   red  dog   to   arrive    in    lOO^pound   sac'c. 

dred     caroads     were    bflfered    on    the    tracks  cents    per    %-bushil    uasket.             ,.     „„.    .-^  if    buyers   for  this   class   and    the    early    trad-  »62;     city    feed    bulk    bran,     f3Q;     100-pound 

Uvfs    moru";:s    ..r  addition    to    the    supply    of  The   supply  of  b-rr.es   »  -"/^^'i^'^^Ji '^1*  ?ig  for  desTrable  kinds  wa.  on  a  ba^is.prac  sack^     *38;     ^^'^Y^J^^'J''^^.^''^,^^^}^! 

New    Jersey    potatoes    hauled    in    by    wagon,  the   market   fir^^n    '"  !•>    to    14    cents    per  tically    steady    with    last   Monday    *«»•   s'"**'*;!^  *49;     ^f<*.A**fn  *®    '♦  ^       '     *             L''i«'«^'«* 

i'rrclically    all  of   the   carlot   slock    was   from  berries    are    selling    at    U    to    14    cents    per  wca   y             y                           receipts  of   29.000  oil  meal.   »55.50   per  ton 

tjLs^ern     Shove    of    Virginia.     Delaware     and  quart;    huckleberr.es    at    1^2   tx>lo    cents      red  ^^°^«^»'    ^»   Chicago     Wday     had    a     depreasin„'          H^y     «».»*     St^raw.-There     is     no     cnange 

Marviand    and    the    quality    and    condition    of  raspberries     »»     8.^**,  i-,i„^'''V„^  'n^i-i^.re  .-ffect        The    market      mmediately    began     to  in    the     situation     today.       Offerings     are     ex- 

ihese    ?ece?pt8    was    generally    good,     limited  Grapes    from    North    Carolina    and    ^^^^e  •saE"    and   finally   aaleamen   had   to   takeoff  ceedingly  .light    at    all     harbor     po hits,     ai.d 

qrntiti:rs'howirg\Lcts\'f    Ug    heated,  l-e.^d    in    8..arner    -^^^^^^  f/omSs"     35  ce^ts  per  cwt.  to  get  a  clear-  while     demand     is     -«»     ^^eavy   '  U     u.     more 

Irish    cobblers    in    cloth    topped    barrels  .are  uia,^.  at    fiom  J.,,cents  ^o  ^    ,£   near-by  anee                                                     ^^^     ^    ,^^    ,,  l^»d^thr?lr;a"t\on^*^is  ^^'hSlly^i^   s^ierf  ^f/ivS 

baskets,     are  .    i^"?"    .J'^«^?.  ""ifed     Angus     from     W.     Va.  even    on    low    grade    hay.       Further    arrivas 

,>«orl;^    graded    and    second    gr_ade    stocK.    .er-     ..u.u^  j.. ^ ^^^^^       '>''''''■  They    had    good    Q-^lHy  ^  and__g<K»d  Jlesh.    but  of    this^^low  ^grad^e^^.tuff    h^je  ^^^^^'o'ward 

*    I   .>.--    grades. 


irisli     uouuicrs     lu    cjoixi     wppcu    .<a..c.o    — ~  ^.„.»^    --  „„aiitv        Ptums 

sHling    at    $2.50    to    13    per    borreS    for    hrst  according    to    Qual'ty-   ,6^'"™* 

gradel    a^d    at    $1.25*  to ^^$2    per    barrel    for  ^•■f.V*"^-     '''J^'^^^t   ''^^  l^  "^^r  ' 

poorly    graded    and    second    grade    stock.    Jer-  selling  ^t   75   ""^s p'^  .»LP'' 


20(fif)21; 
grades, 
15. 


rel   for  second   grades. 

Vegetables 
Jersey   tomatnes  are  in  lighter  recei 
I 


1917. 
flna- 
cream- 
pretty   well 


nound     are     meeting     with     a  weign^ng    ouu   iu».    »«m   a.,.^^  ^     ,3„    „„;»h.  ery.   whWe  ine  unaer   graaes  wer«   prrnjr    w.^.. 

i^H    Hpm.nd       A    few    spring    ducks    are    be-  lind    of    butcher    heifers     in    «»% 'o^*    «f !f ^„  cleaned    up    at    inside    figures.       Fancy    print, 

good  i*""*'^."^-    /    'f,7^/'^!   *20    to    21    cenu  ing  800  lbs.  sold  at  |«.90  to  $9.50.     A  i)lam                                ^  ^         ^^^  unattractive  stock 

pt   and     »ng   offered    and    selling    at    ^0    to    -£i    c  k                   ^^^^^     ^^^    slaughtering     P^'POses  *;/      j^^   ^^^   irregular    in   %alue. 


solid-'packed     creamery, 

__c;    extra,    42® 43c;    extra 

.   40e;  seconds,    39c;    nearby 

;   average  extras,   44(<i45c; 

seoonds.     40  (3  41c;     special 

prints     were     jobbing     at 


plnntiful    and   the   market   is 


— The    market    was    quite    but    firm 
ng8. 

cream,  fancy,  June,  24% c; 
1.,  current  make,  best  24  @ 
ce,     npw.     23@23V4c;     do.. 


Eggt 


Fine    fresh    laid    eggs    are    scarce    and    the         The  sto 


■J,'>    cents     per    Jersey     basket. 

Sugar  corn  is  114  heavy  supply  from  near- 
l.y  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersejs 
and     the     market     is     draggy     and     lower     in 

price,      Jersey    baskets    are    selling    at    30    to  seconas   at   ^a    vo   ou   vr. 

,U.   cents   per   basket   according   to  quality   and     I'^^^U^^'^XVe^y,''  stock     sell 
!...nnsylvania    stock     packed     m,   baps    oj     75     |n'I«^^n»  ^^^^    ^^^^^ 

— Selmarad 


16.50   to  $7.50.                               ,*„„„♦  n\A  not    *»>'  to  good,  new,   22@22%c. 
The  Blocker  and  feeder  department  did  not  " 


KEW   YORK  MILK  MABKET 


10  100  ears  sells  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $1.25 
per  hundred.  Lima  beans  have  not  overstock- 
ed the  raarktt  and  have  continued  at  a  fair 
price  Hu84iel  haiui.erg  of  lima  beans  are  sell- 
ing at  $l(ai.25  and  New  Jersey  baskets  are 
Relling  at  75  to  90  cents  basket.  Green  and 
wax  beans  of  a  wide  variety  of  quality  are 
I.eing  ofTer.d  and  quotations  vary  widely. 
<irppn    lipfins    soil    at    from    65    cents    to    *l.-3 


near-by    seconds   at   35  "to   36   cents.    Southern    stronger,     however,     buyers    did    not    seem    to 
«hii«nent8     of     fresh 
37    cents   per    dosen 


.it     30     to 


New    York,  City,    Aug.    20,    1917 

hli.'""'''fpveri8h''''Vn"their  anxiety  tpo  make  pur-  some     dealers    are     looking    forward    with 

J^asps        One    load    of    iiretty    good    feeders  apprehension  to  October  when  new  terms  will 

welehine    870    lbs.    sold    at    $8.75.      Another  be    made    with     the    producers.       Apparently 

load  of  a  -ood  kind  weighed  842  and  sold  at  the    present    unusual    rates    have    atimulatod 

K«a  01  »  -j^"       ^j,„    i^^d    of    dehorns    that  production.      While    the   surplus    is    moderate, 

wiked    fair    weighed    900    and   sold    at    $8.50.  on  one   road    the   prodiuction    i«   so  great   that 

One  Var  of  rather  nice  stockere  weighing  700  f,«ni    fifteen    to    twenty    percent    of    the    pro- 

■                   ...             .i.„».    iCl    .J,i.i    «♦   ««  10     and  another  car  of  about  jact     is     being     manufactured.        Ordmarriy, 

There    was    littl.    change    in    the    marVe t.    ^^-  l^";?,  "^.f^'htJ' at   8  "nts.    One    bunch   erf  fhU    surplu;8,    |reater    than,  last    March    and 

from    that    of    the    Preceding    week.      If    .»n>^    1  ^  hAd  weighing  700  lbs.  sold  at  $8.10.      A  April    on    this    particular    lino    would    be    re- 

**    ""           of   stackers   weighing   550   to   750  quired  in  the  market  at  this  time  of  the  x,ear. 


YOKK    PBODUOE   MABKET 

York,    Pa.,    Aug.    20,    1917. 


are     sliowini;     |K.or    quality     and     sales     were     3(S  10c  ei.ch. 
made    at    7.5    cents  to    $1    I-r    bushel.    Cu.um^-  Fruits.— Apples, 


5rn20c      V4pk-      »'»'='' 
Plums.     :i'i'  lO'-     1"" 


Crop    Seers"    down    at    WashinKfron    other   sources 
'    unfruited    and 
whose     revealed     Total 


who    merisnre    the    harvest    of    unfniited    and 


7,325 


cents    per    basket. 
Lettuce    is    sliowiiic    bettor   quality    and    the 
demand    is    er.atly    increasHd.      Bushel    boxes 
and    hami.ers    are   selling?    at    $1    H)    toJ>2    ana 
extra     quality     is     sellini:     as 


ton;   middlings,   $60   ton 


high     as 


LANCASTER . PRODUCE 

I.,ancasrter,    Pa.,    Aug.    2t\ 


oVinonOb'r«h"eV''crop"'is"""r'eali/.od.     the     Food     Rutiand"miik'"  have  "been    rejiorfed    under    the 
Dictator.    Mr.    Hoover,    will    not    find    it    nee-     hp^j  of  iKith  long  and  short  haul.     The  dnpli^ 


1917. 


to    "ive    corn    anv    attention,    that    the     nation    for   July    amounts    to    121.183    cans,   or 
price   will    T-ome   down    to    surely    $1    a  bushf'^     approximately     :>i«,_000    /«n«_'».,^we^ek.^.^_Thi« 


rssary 


n"d   thaV  the   old   law   of   supply    and   demand     ,^aj  should  be  deducted  from  the  footing  for 

"  '  the    month. — S. 


ELOnr    BUTTEB    MABKET 

Klgin.    111..    Aug.    18.     1917. 
Butter. — Fifty    tubs    80<d    at   40c. 


Faniv     peaches     are     ...     

.'<»od  prices  but  tlie  market  is  heavily  stock- 
-d  on  small  and  iK.or,  near-by  fruit  which  is 
selling  at  low  prices.  Cariiwins  packed  in 
l«-quart  and  in  •>» -bushel  baskets  are  se.l- 
in»  at  5(1  to  75  cmis  for  tli>'  choi.e  stock 
and  at  'H)  to  .■<5  cciils  per  bask.-t  for  (Kiorer 
•Tades.  D.'lawarc  ]. caches  arriving  liere 
■Thow  a  wide  raiiu'c  of  quality  and  londiiion. 
Hilevs    pai-k.'d    in    six    carrier   crates    .sold    to- 


active    demand    at     abundant.  _Crab_  a^es   made    t^-^^A^-^Vi^ld    l^ffih  'e^^r;!;!^;^"'' t^    food    line    we    can 


TOBACCO   MABKET 


pearance    on    the     market;     a     bui^er    yie 

is     predicted.  ^      ^__.    .      „....„,       ...nprv        50c 


Market    value*    are    now    largely    speculative 


iwt««ih1v    sDire     but    we    owe    a    duty    to    our-  _.      „    .  ,      . 

^Ive.     and'  that     duty     is     "Peed     America,     pending   ijie    »«-<><>"     «^ '»'^ '"*^,*'     .'»^'r.'" 

which    as    usual    will    be    in    control    of    prues. 

Growers,    however,    do    not    seem    in'-'ined    to 

'938c.  „      ,  ^  iftrnoA,.  -DTTTT  *T>T'T-nTTTA    WAV    AND    OBAW  consider  less  than  $20  jier  cwt   and  that  price 

Vegetables     and     Fru.it,s.— Corn      10^-0^  PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND   ukaxti  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^„    ^,    ^^^    ^^^^        ,^ 

nevC      beans,      8frt  10c      i^-^pk.,     .nm»  _   .    .•: ZT'     ««     ,«,.»  «,!/.«     «n..»     P«f al.li.shed.      local      bnvers     Will 


Butter    and    F.ggs.—Bntter     creamery 
.lb.:    do,,    country,    48^.  50c.    LiJgs,     fresh,    36    first 


^r  l^^t;^^s,:"4nc    ej^;-'^         „  ,  ^   Sr^^'^^i^srtll^^J^ip^-  ll^'--^     '^  arnHv^'Sif  :Jd    ,a.er   factories   will 
5W10C    each;    beets,    ^c    b.uncji:    lettuce,   _^.j^'_       .  ^«A"''.?/^,  ^"1  „l"c7.ow      Xsirkble   stock     pav    them    an    advance,    if    is   predicted.      Sup- 


■rp    sellinsr    at    $2.25    to    ?2..")»i    per    n.,.i,,.a.u     ■-.-..•.y.     .-- —  •ii/:^io 

r"te    for  first   nnalitv    stork    and    at    !H.50   to     1...y.    $lfiff?lH;    wheat    straw.    $11^12. 
»1  75     per     crate     for     jKiorer     stock.       Flat 
crates  of  Turlocks  are  selling  at  $1   to  $1.10 


offerings 


continuation    of    rvgent 


lANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


Soft   winter  bran,   in   1 00-lh.   sacks,   per  ton,     arstent    snd     y. ,.       j  ,.    ,„i,„    —tn 

arming  bran,    in    lOO-lh.    sacks,    per   ton.     climatic    conditions    the    damage    thereby   vnU 


per    crate  of    from    12    to    15    cantpUnioes. 

Good  watermelons  are  in  stron;:  demand 
,ind  the  supplv  does  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  condition  "of  the  mnrket  is  made  weak 
hv  the  draggy  lot  of  poor  stock  being  offer 
.•d  for  sale,  Tom  Watson  melons  averaging 
18 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    Auz.    20.     1917. 
^Reported   hv    McOlsin    Commission    Co  ) 
The     receipts    of    cattle     for     today's     mar- 
ket  wore  94  cars,   as   compared   with   103   cars 
last    Mondav.    and    217    cars    the    corresiriond- 


$38 

$35(3' 35.50 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New    York    City.    Aug.    20,    1917. 
Pfted. — There    is    no    demand    of    any     sc- 


i'  ^"■po?n^.'i;&"   ::iff  ":t  "Jr40'^' t^     !r;MTn7a7in"l9r6."  Today-r supply    esme    count    for    all    cr.de.    of    feed    a.d    *U  f 


be  great.  The  Havana  product  Is  h^tng  har- 
vested hiif  little  if  any  hroadleaf  miV.  »it  cut 
for  some  time  So  far  as  reported  th*.  dam- 
age hy  hail  hss  not  been  great  b»»  t1»'  Reason 
of  greatest  exposure  is  now  here  and  \he 
hreakine  0/  the  present  ^„'^^t^^\  ™*^ 
hrinr  'Mpn»»to««   storms. — H.   K.   Tweed 


Autfust  25,  191/, 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


19—135 


bumper  crops  •( 

WINTER  WHEAT 
at  least  cost? 


0jgS!^'^'^  '"oC 


in/'l 


"•«, 


JFentlllzen 

£nnd«s  the  soU    Increasas  the  profits 

Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia  (4  per  cent) 
produces  better  root  growth;  makes  avail- 
able the  potash  already  in  your  soil.  And 
big  content  ( 1 7  per  cent)  of  Phosphoric  Acid  : 
in  that  form  which  b  available  when 
most  needed — when  the  wheat  is  heading 
next   spring. 

Ask  for  booklet  "B" 

THE  BERC  COMPANY 

EMmiUtktd  1875 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS  AND  AGEfO'S  WANTED 

in  mnoteupiutt  lerwilotry.  G*t  our  propoalUmn  '*0"i 


COUNTY  NOTES 


DAIRY   CATTLE 


77/^  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  ia  Mf 

kind  of  soil.    Cats 
tUlks— doesn't  pnM  like 
oth«reutter».**Ml»«elTS»4»8|tr 

Out*  Pour  to  Sevon  Acres  «  vay 

with  one  man  and  oae  horse.  Here  Is^f  ti;"*  *»"« 
farmer  sa?.4:  Oct.  IS,  1916.    Gentlemen: 

HarTOter  worked  Twyweces.^ fully.  'Jfc<'C"^«'°f 
from  15  to  13  ft.  hinh  ami  wc  cut  «*oot  gOwnresfor 
■iliire  without  ri'-lay.  Youra  tnily.  Brookwood  t arms, 
NOTTyork.  N.Y..M.H.B«b«rU.Sapt. 

SOLD  OmCCT  TO  THE  FMIMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circnlars  tf  Iline  all  ab<nt  this 
Ukor'«avinc  naachine:  al»o  eonUiniog  tesliiuoniaJr 
Oi  maay  users.    Send  for  this  circular  nisttertoday. 

«(OMC -MMmrACTtMIINa  ^OOHMAMV 


With  thto  Simplea  Olteher<Tarraoer 

Works lauiy  son.  clar  or  cnmbo.  DlgsV-sliaped 
«Utch  down  to  «  ft.  PraeUcally  allfel.  Roretal- 


Me.Eaaalto  UOi 

Sonton 
10  Days' 
TrtsI 


V*79  for-HMK  tn  m  Omf. 
Ditches.  Terraces. 
Bands  LoTMS. 
Lorels  Bamps,  Fills 
Onllloa.  Grades 
RoMls.  Back  Fills. 
Cleans  ostoM  _ 

ditches  at  low  co«t.  ■  money 
SiM»l«iFanB-D1tck«r.  _ 

C..lse..lfliS»lS:r 
•vfsskois,  K*.  ■•"" 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (8.E.)  Aug.  3.— 
Extremely  hot  weather  for  over  a  week 
has  caused  much  suffering.  A  rain 
today  has  lowered  temperatures  which 
liuve  ranged  from  90  to  110  degrees. 
(Some  haying  done  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  usual  for  the  time  of  year. 
Wheat  is  being  harvested.  Unless  in- 
jured by  wet  weather  it  will  give  a  good 
yield.  Early  cabbage  ready  for  mar- 
ket; bringing  2}  cents  per  pound.  Corn 
is  lookiug  fine.  Old  potatoes,  $1  bu.; 
new  ones,  $2  bu.  Butter,  43e  lb.;  eggs, 
37  to  40c  doz.;  live  fowls,  18c  lb.;  dress- 
ed, 21)c;  red  raspberries,  .23(a>25c;  black 
•^aps,  ]8e  qt.;  wheat,  $2.30  bu;  oats,  95c 
bu.;  corn,  $2.40  bu.;  ground  oats,-  $61 
ton;  bran,  $40  ton;  com  meal,  $86  ton; 
hay,  $13((»15.  The  outlook  for  an  ap- 
ple   crop   is    very   poor.-7-<J.   H. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Ta.,  (C.)  Aug.  13.— 
Weather  has  been  showery  and  cooler, 
especially  at  nights.  Pasture  shortage 
and  flies  have  reduced  the  milk  supply. 
Sheep  doing  well,  some  already  sold 
at  good  figures.  Some  poultry  dying 
from  cholera.  Crops  were  harvested 
and  stored  in  fair  condition.  Wheat, 
>!l.90;  chop,  $3  per  ,cwt;  milk  about 
$2.o0  per  cwt.;  eggs,  34c.  A  good  oat 
crop  was  harvested.  Buckwheat  and 
corn  look  very  promising,  farmers  busy 
hauling  manure  and  breaking  soil  for 
seeding  wheat.  Township  roads  very 
bad;  no  work.  Health  good. — C.  8. 
Oilliland. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  June  8.— 
First  of  July,  wet;  last,  dry  and  warm, 
very  warm  now.  Live  .«»tock  looking 
well,  high  in  price.  Crops  are  as  good 
as  can  be  expected  following  the  con- 
ditions in  the  planting  season.  Butter, 
"c;  eggs,  40c;  new  potatoes,  $2;  chick- 
s  f alive),  22c;  hay,  $16;  straw,  $12. 
arvesting  hay  is  well  along,  other 
■ork  is  not  as  far  along  as  we  would 
ke.  General  conditions  are  of  a  good 
average. — W.  J.  Pringle. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  Aug.  14.— 
Wea/ther  ha*  been  favorable  for  haying 
and  harvesting  tife  past  month.  Hay 
all  made.  Wheat  all  in.  Most  of  the 
oats  cut  and  some  in.  Live  stock  is  in 
good  demand  and  prices  high.  A  few 
carloads  shipped  in  here.  Cows  are 
still  high  in  price,  some  few  for  sale. 
Dressed  beof,  18c  lb.;  butter,  35c;  eggs,i 
35c;  apples,  80c;  honey,  18e.  Vo  mar- 
ket for  potatoes  just  now.  All  crops 
have  been  good.  Potatoes  and  corn 
look  very  promiising,  a  few  more  show- 
ers will  complete  it.  Help  is  still  be- 
coming more  scarce  on  account  of  the 
war.  Oround  in  good  condition  for 
plowing  and  cpiite  a  bit  being  done. 
Some  farmers  hauling  manure  and  some 
Irme.  fltrme  thrashing  being  done. — J. 
H.  Byler. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  (8.)  Aug.  14. 
— Quite  dry  for  some  time;  beginning 
to  hurt  corn  crop.  Wheat  threshing 
nbout  done;  crop  ex«eptianftlly  good 
this  year.  Millers  are  now  paying 
:i'2.05  for  it.  Potatoes  arc  about  half 
(lug.  The  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
lightest  for  several  years.  Many  claim 
that  the  lack  of  potash  caused  the 
light  yield.  The  price  now  is  about 
.$4  per  barrel.  The  South  Jersey  Farm- 
ers' Exchange  handles  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  in  this  section.  To- 
matoes are  coming  on  slowly.  Buyers 
are  paying  .30  cents  per  basket  at  the 
car. — E.   H.   Sheppard. 


Entire    Benchester    Farm  Holstein  Herd 
at  Auction  August  29th— Norristown,  Pa. 

Benchester  Farm  Offers  for  sale  at  the  Auction  of  the  Honorable  W.  M.  Ben- 
niajjer  at  Norristown,  Pa.  on  Aug.  id,  twenty  heilers  of  excellent  individuality 
anJ  breeding  in  calf  to  our  herd  sire  Allamucby  K.  \.  I'riuce,  a  twenty -seven 
pound  .son  of  Korndyke  Abbekerk.  Also  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Puntiac> 
and  a  great  grand-daugliter  of  Homestead  Girl  Sarcastic  Lad  De.Kol,  both  of 
which  have  excellent  seven-da.y  and  thirty-day  A.  R.  O.  records.  As  well 
as  these  there  are  several  other  excellent  cows  and  heifers  and«our  herd  sire 
himself.  Write  for  sales  book  to  the  Honorable  W.  M.  Benninger,  at 
Benninger's,  Pa.     For  any  other  information  to 

Eugene  B.  Bennett,  Owner        BENCHESTER  FARM, 

Easton,  Penna.,     P.  O.  Box  193. 


AR^ 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
tl5  to  t20 

For  blgli  grade  calves  either 
sex  exprebs  paid  iu  iut«  of  &. 
4U  large  biKb  grade  und  12 
registered  Uolsteincowiiduc 
in  .\ug.  and  Sept.  35  regis- 
tered helfera  1  to  2  ye-ifs 
old.  10  lilgh  grade  helfere, 
and  registered  bulls. 
JOHN  C.  REAfiM.  Trilf.  M.  T. 


"NO  HORNS'' 

Naturally  Polled  Holslein-Ftieiiaii 

bull  c.ilvc*.  -'lu-.i  by  a  son  of  the  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old.  12;tt.7  11).  butter  In  305  days, at  HOC  and  up. 

DeMf-rlptlve  futaloK  for  Htamp. ^.    .     „ ,.    ». 

GKO.  E  STKVKNSONf  &  SONS.  CUrks  Summtt.  Pa. 


High  Grade  HolsteiD  Calves 

Either  aex.  beautifully  marked,  $20  each.  Reg.  Hol- 
stein cowa.  heifer  and  bull  calves,  shipped  anywhere. 
F.  H.  WOOD,         BO.K  A,  CORTLAND.    N.  Y. 


Holstein  Sale  Sept  20 


=Berk8lure8= 


of  Size  and  (^ality 

Tbe  boar.  Maiastle  Mammotb  23V600,  weigM 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  was  bnd  aod  grown 
by  us.  When  you  want  tbe  tMetaod  want  tbem 
big,  write  to— 

C.  U.  Carter,   WhltfttMra  Farm. 
WMt   ChMtar,  Pa. 


HAMPSHIR£S 

Bred  glltafor  tall  far- 
row,plgsany  age,  free 
circular.  Regfatered 
Ciiernsey  Bulls,  from 
$35   up. 

Locum  Lawn  Fama 

Blrd-In-Haod. 
Box  2.  liMie.  Co.,  Pa. 


Fancy  big  type  Improved 
C^hester  White  pigs,  sired  by 
thu  800  lb.  show  boar,  and 
from  fine  large  sows.  Pigs 
shipped  on  anproval. 
C.  E.  Cassel,   Wershey.  Pa 


•i  rigiUered  stock. 

BOB  SEEDS. 


Write  for  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


.^^ia^^', 


TX.r.I„4-^;n^,  Hard  of  »3  cows.  15  heifers,  o  builn  to 
UOlSieillS  ekooae  from.  Half  grade  and  half  reglfr- 
tarad.  All  tiavo  a  3-year  oow  tasting  aaaootatlon  record 
for  mlU  productMo.  Home  with  A.  K.  O.  reeords. 
FUBUiyii  Farm,!;  atrvWw  ViUage.  Fa.  (DearNorrlatowai 


Purebred  Hols LemSbreding  -$7»each.  tkios 
of  ourS10.»0U  herd  bull  Krandsoos  ortUc  450,000  bnU. 
Also  2  at  gM  and  ««U.    First  cheaue  taliaH. 
MOttBtiAN  FAiOl,         Ho-xM.         PoakakUl.    N.  Y. 


Reg. 


TJ    I   i,^;»    iMiioalf.  bom  Mar«h31at.l«17. 
rlOi.Steill    Dam,  a  oae eow.  baa  lust  ' 


17  U)T3  year  old  reoard.    Sire  Is  aon  of  23  «>.  oow;    ^ 
right,  toimweof     J.  B.    Wlnlialbleoh,    Lewiaburg.   Pa. 


Bill*  Alio  QuemMyt  ^STT^e"^  a^t't^^ 

RagtstarMl  reaaeoable  prices.      M^l- 

Mc  CaUum,  Mgr.     Uelle  Alto  Farm,    WenMnvl  He.  Fa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinaa.  Berkahlsaa.    C.  Whites.  Larga 
atcala.  aU  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
•tMra.  eerviee  boan,  Oollle  and  Beagle  dogs.    Orada 
Oitaraaay  eatvai  and  poulfiT. 
P.  F    HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE,  PA. 


Big  Type  Registered  Berkshires 

$15.0O  for  pigs  from  600  &  600  lb.  Sows  Big  Utters.  A 
lew  aervioe  boars.  Write  for  priced,  pedlgeea  and  pbotaa. 
C.  C.  KKISKK,         Marietta.  Lancaster  Co.,   Fa. 


1-v         _        T    „  Of  alio  and  quauty  lor 

Duroc  Jerseys  f^%,^ztl  *" 

H.  ED.  BARCLAY.        R.    D.    4,    SOMERSET.  PA. 


RArlrekirAe  '*"»  typcyfellows,Ma»ter»*ece-Loflg- 
DerKSnireS  Fellow  bloo<l  lines.  Also  Reg.  Holateln- 
Friesian  bull  calves.  King  Segts  A  De  Kol  2nd,Butter 
Boy  3rd  breeding.    Joo.  C.  Broam.   GettyalHtrg,  Pa. 


T>^^  XT/^lot-Ain^  P*'''  e'  young  eowa  One  has 
Keg.  nOlSteinS  creditable  A.R.O.  record.  Both 
are  big  cows  and  Kood  produeers.  Bred  and  Ktaed  right 


iartaedri^t 

CARlteLK.  #A 


WILUAM   a.    KER.        R.  U.  ». 

Holstein   Calves  (;„«!-ra*1S3..rSr;. 


write  for    prloea  and  pedigrees. 
WALTER  M.  CBUTTEN1>EN. 


WiHMa-Bam.  Pa. 


T...«<>.*   PoKtao  Botf*  sexes.       Flnealaak  of  tbe 
Jersey   l^aives  most     noted    pedlaraaa    In    the 


world. 


FRED  O.  W.  BUNK,     ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


negUtered  Holstein  aod  Guernsey  bulla  from 
A'calves  to  serviceable  age.  'J 50  anlmala  In  tbe  herd. 
BONNYMEADS  FARMS,    R.  D.  1,    Uarrlsburg.  l>a. 


Reg.  Jerseys  ^"rHARLEso'^FosTER 

p.  O.  Box  173.        MoiTlatown.         Morris  Co 


priced.rlKht. 

k.j. 


Dagiatarad  Holatain  bull  calves  from  a  ton  ihow  bull 
n-and  heavy  mUklngdams.  H«.t  breeding.  ''"J" 
L  V.  OTTO,  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 


AYR.-.HIRE  Bt'M.   CAI  VE*  Advance  Registry  an- 

oeatry.     Priced   to  sell_  They  ^111  Improve  your   herd. 
ROBERT   TEMPLETON  A  !JON.         ULSTER.   PA. 


NEW  JERSEY  OEOP&— AUGUST 


Many  a  Family 

lias  been  broken  up  simply  becoaao 
I  Ik-  hugltand  and  father  carelessly  fail- 
ed to  provide  insurance  on  his  life.  It 
does  not  fost  much  to  carry  a  policy 
that  will  provide  eompleto  protection.  A 
little  paid  every  year  gives  you  the 
peace  ct  mind  of  knowing  that  your 
family  will  not  suffer  in  case  of  your 
'I'-ath. 

Tell    us    your   age   and    we   will   advise 
(lie    lie<it    form   of    jKiIiey    for   you. 

Farmers  and  Traders  l.irclnsuranceCofni»any 

I .  (*.  Young,  Prcn.     Home  Offlees,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

HV  ttiant  rrltahlf  mrrgriic  fnrmrrx  an  loeal  ntenU 


Hydraa 


Writoforrmesj 

BOOKLOT, 
basad  an 
t*urty»«M« 
HRAnriOAi. 
BXPEUIENCB. 
E.  B.  VMN  ATTC 


Cider 

rotts 


Hipg..  OIm«.<LY. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inspee- 
tinn  of  the  New  .Tersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  presents  summary  of  crop 
correspondents'  cstim.nte.s  for  entire 
state  on  August  1,  as  follows:  Oats, 
condition,  96  percent.  Corn,  condition, 
97  percent.  Buckwheat,  acreage  sown 
this  year  compared  with  acreage  sown 
last  year,  115  percent;  do.,  condition, 
96  percent.  Hay,  acreage  of  all  cul- 
tivated varieties  harvested  this  year 
compared  with  acreage  harvested  last 
year,  90  percent.  Tasturc,  condition, 
80  percent.  Potatoes  (whitel,  condi- 
tion, 80  percent.  Sweet  potatoes,  con- 
dition, 84  percent.  Tc.matoes  (late), 
acreage  planted  this  year  cnmpnred 
with  acreage  jilnntej  last  year,  110  per- 
cent; do.  (all),  condition,  81  percent. 
r'ah>)agea,  condition,  91  percent.  Onions, 
enndition,  89  percent.  Apples,  c^iditioi, 
70  percent.  Pears,  condition,  ^0  percent. 
Blafkberries,  total  production,  9.T  per- 
cent. Raspberries,  total  production,  9<"> 
percent.  Poultry,  niirnbrr  of  pnllot.^  this 
year  compared  with  usual,  90  percent: 
do.',  number  of  adult  hens  ux  this  time 
compared  with  usual,  80  percent.  Eggs, 
'production  for  July,  35  percent. 


Ge  r^\ !.:■.•»•  The  onallty  cow  and  the 
uemseys  &  L-hesnires  ^imw  pik.  Let  us  imow 

your  future  needs.     Krcrt  W.  Cird  A  Son.  8ylvanla.Pa. 


Swine 


Reg 


OT     C^     "Fcmdalc  Stock    Farm."  Salem, 
.  I.    Vy.  ind.    BIk  type.  Prices  reasoimble. 


Prize  blood.  M.  U.  JOH.VSON.  ASHTABULA. OHIO. 


R.    r\    J     r*      Boar,  weleht  3.W:  aKOOd   sire  of 
Of;.  Vi.  1.    y^.    larec  Utters.    Also  May  farrowc<l 
pigs.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Ml.  Bethel,    Pa. 


'R<^i.I'eV>;i>o^    '»'8J>  Class     pifw    for  fyile.      Auk.    * 
DerkSnireN  <4opt.— Maeterplece  blood   cheap.  _ 
W.  J.  Mc  CONNELL.  O.NFOKD.PA. 


LARQC   BCfflKtHIRES  AT   HIGHWOCtO 

Service   boars,  bred  so«-s.   PlB*^  all  asea. 
B.C.  <&H.  B.  HARPENDIN'O.  Box  45,I>undee.  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshires  gu»r«nteed  or  no  pay. 

W.  8.    JOHNSON,  BKRWUK.  PA. 


CHESTER 

All  ages. 
J.   A.  BOAK, 


WHITES     and      POLAND     CHINAS 

RecHtered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE,  PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine 

HIDRI  VIEW  FARM. 


flprine    piesaod 
bred    Kilts. 

Mt.  BETHEL,  PA. 


T^Kiirana  3  Choice  service  boars  A  tall  boars.  CUtewin 
i^urucs  t>e  bred  for  Aur.  4  Sept.  Ppring  ptm  mnted 
not  akin.        Ir?.  D.  Jackson.       R.  10.        Vsn  Wert,  o. 


Diiroo-Jersey  Sale  ^""' "'  '"" 

bre'l  aows,  .MO:   2-3  mo. 
AI.T4VrST\   FAfTM. 


.  .  at   loss   than 

m:irko;    price.      For  res. 
ntoa.  '.i:    rce.   bonr.   $.1.^ 
nARLINOTON.  MD 


O  I  r  fc  Che^rer  White  '^iTinu' h  nri  *  entires    free; 
u.i  \^.tn  ^. nester  wniic  satl8fiicfi>n  a  kiKp  del  euar. 

JOON  L.  VAN  HORN.  1  nov.      PENNA. 


f  o    L  u-      e_i         lUwlBterort     HlRh      Grade. 

Lane  Berkshire.  Swiae   p^emreRsonnMo      wnte 

BOME  FABM.  CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires  §!fe5k* 

oU.    2  Cfeaaier  Wttlte  Boare  4  moN    Write  your  wanta. 
I.  R.  TANOKR,  YOKK  SPRINGS.     PA. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


oMast  breeder  In  the 
state.  Pedlcreed 

stoak'far  sale. 
WUiniacton.  Ofaio.   Sec  D. 


Registered  O.  I. 

JAY  C,    TOWNSEND, 


C.  Boars 


13  weeks 
old. 

MEMPHIS,  N.  Y 


Poultry 


The  "MOHEGANITE"  Strain 

of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

"3  HENS  IN  1" 

from  trapnested  ancestry  recording  180  to  2fi0 
egEH  In  pullet  year.  Prime  Pullets «1. 40  Auguat 
delivery.    Yearlings  J2.50. 

Mobe&an  Farm,  Boi  M,  PeekaklU,  N.  Y. 


"^  C  W  T.*>(rlinrnc  "T^°">  Barron  Straln." 
i3.  V.  *V.  Ijf  Jllionitj  The  laruc  kind,  proUfie 
layers.  Breeding  8tr>ck  for  sale.  1  1-2  lb.  cockerela 
from  imported  high  record  aires,  St.2.'>  each,  five  or 
more  SI  each.  These  cockerels  will  cost  you  $10  next 
sea.son.  Orderfroma.lv.  IVYWOOI)  POULTRY 
KAR.M,       Box  71  A.         Avondale.     Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

r».   ^'.     *>  Illie   1^  ^fiorn   hat^hlOK  crks,  260eg« 


■train.      Long  deep  bodies 

red  lop-over  oooibs. 

A.  R.  i;::ave8.        R.  n 


egg 

yellow  leKH  A  beaks  A  large 

rexville.  n.  y. 


S.  C.  White  Lpghom      e^,'i;'..V"e1s  ^r^  ^ 
Tom  Barron  Strain. Prices  low  on  theae  wonderful  luycra. 

c.  P.  suirey,  .stewartstown.  pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  l^n'SfS^al'nC^ 


crlblng  our  matlncforthisMaaon.  Fertility 
HIdrl  View  Farm.  Box  17,  Mt. 


guaranteed. 
Bethel,  Pa. 


Chicks 


S.  f '  W.  Leghorn-;  Oc  *  up.  Money  r»» 
fundPd  for  de:id  chicks.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  LAUVER.   McAlllstervllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  &  Ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRYiFARM,  R  39,  Phoenlxvllle,^ 


Dogs 


HOUNDS—  HOINDS-HOUNDS 


Vo\.  coon  and  rabbit  hounds,  well  bred  and  One  lookera 
np  for  phot/w. 
FHKnKHICKSnUnO,  OHIO. 


St  the  right  price.    Sbimp  for  photos, 
H    <-    LYTLE, 


■lini>IIHIIIIIIMMinilHMIlMimilMIHmtlHIH(IMII<lllll)lllilMlll| til<r>|inif(HMMIIItlllllllM'llllM1MNi 

*'*""> 'ttlMIIIHtllllllHMIMIt>l<MIMIIIMIIIi'<t<<iil'MII>Illllllri>MHtllltinMnUIIMMIIIIIIII|ltiltlHMMi 


ELL  the  advertiser   you  saw 
adv.  in   Pennsylvania   Farmer. 
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lS«J.ficpt.Sta.  Mbrar 
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{World  Standard) 

T»e  Siindie»ie8 

l-Iave  the  Confidence  of  Motorists  Eversn^rhere 

— a  confidence  bred  by  years  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Fisk  quahty  and  de- 
pendability. 

In  the  purchaseofsuch  products  bear  in  mind  that  depend- 
able quality  is  absolutely  essential,  A  patch  that  Won 't 
stick  is  worthless — a  cement  that  doesn  't  hold  is  Worse 
than  none  at  all.  To  spend  money  for  sundries  just  be- 
cause they  are  cheap  is  like  buying  shoes  With  paper  soles. 

Every  Rsk  Sundry  made  is  backed  by  the  Fisk 
trademark  of  highest  qusJity  and  economy,  and  the 
pride  of  the  manufacturer  in  meuntaining  this  high 
standard  of  value. 

When  you  buy  Fisk  Sundries  you  pay  a  trifle  more 
in  some  cases — but  you  get  what  you  pay  for  and  you 
can  bank  upon  the  quality  of  what  you  buy.  That  is 
the  essence  of  true  economy  and  sensible  buying. 


This  New  Cementless  Patch 

Is  an  Evidence  of 

Fisk  Initiative 

inlthe  Sundry  Field 


f\S*<Mo,.o^o 


—an  aggressiveness  that  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  Fisk 
Company  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  Fisk  Molded  Patch  is 
diamond  shaped.  It  will  cover 
a  larger  cut,  but,  because  all 
waste  rubber  is  eliminated, 
costs  less.     It  has  strength 


where  strength  is  needed— ^ 
built  up  heavy  in  the  center. 
Can  be  applied  easily  and 
when  you  put  it  on  your  tube 
you  know  it  will  stick.  Un- 
questionably the  most  efficient 
and  best  value  cementless 
patch  on  the  market. 


6  for  25C-A  New  Palci-A  New  Package- A  New  Prke-6  for  25c 
Fisk  Sundries  include  besides  the  above : 


Emergency  Patches 

Tube  Splicea 

Air  Bags 

Uncured  Stockr 

Pure  Para  Cement 

Air  Hose 

Air  Valves 

Valve  Pads 

(/n  tube*,  large  andtmaU 

Fabric  Patches 

Bead  Mold  Filler 

'  Bead  Strips 

cans) 

Tire  Tape 

Flaps 

Soapstone 

Repaii  Kiu 

Fabrics 

Vulcanizing  Cement 

Bead  Cavity  Filler 

The  fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.Y. 
General  Office*:  Chicopec  Falls*  Maas. 


Fiah  Branehm*  in  Allentown.  Ene.  H«m«burK.  PhilMl^. 
phi..  Pittdjimth.  Readins,  Soanton.  Newark.  New  York, 
Yonkera,  Brooklyn.  BingKamton.  Elmira.  Buftalo.  Uaitimore, 
Waahington.  Young«town  and  Cleveland. 

FUk  Dtaltr*  Ev€rywhtrm  (5J 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


The  Hill  Farmer's  Greatest  Problem 

Preventing-  Soil  Erosion  and  Saving  Fertility  from   Washing"  and  Leaching 


The  farmers  of  the  prairie  belt  are  exempt  from 
the  worry  and  loss  experienced  ^>j  their  brothers  in 
the  hilly  districts,  due  to  erosion,  or  washing  of  their 
land.  Practically  all  of  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  West  Virginia  are  damaged  to  a 
greator  or  lesser  extent  by  erosion.  The  total  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  these  states  can  not  be  computed, 
but  it  certainly  amounts  to  large  sums  annually. 
The  importance  of  th«  problem  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  erosion  has  caused  some  farms  to  be 
totally  .ibandoned,  a  large  area  of  others  left  prac- 
tically as  waste  land,  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  all  farms  in  the  hills  lowered  to  a  serious  extent. 

The  value  of  a  farm  is  dependent  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  to   a  greater  degree   than   on  any 
other  single  condition.     Loss  of  fertility  is  so  often 
due  to  erosion  that  it  is  evident  that  more  harm  is 
done  to  the  soil  in   this  manner  than  in  any  other 
way.     The  most   noticeable  effect  of  erosion  is  the 
formation    of    deep    gullies,    or    washes,    extending 
down   to    the   subsoil,    or    deeper.      The    damage    by 
pllies  is  apparent  to  all,  but  there  is  a  more  serious 
waste   constantly   going  on   in   the   form  of   surface 
washing,    whereby    the    organic    matter, 
available    fertility    and    loose    particles 
of  the    soil    are    carried    away    by    the 
accumulated    water    which    rushes    down 
these   gullies.     The   loss   of   plant    food 
from  this  source  on  some  soils  of  even 
moderate  slope  must  be  far  greater  than 
the   amount    appropriated   by   the    crops 
growing   on    the   land.     The   plant    food 
consumed    by    growing    plants    can    be 
and  usually  is   returned   to   the   soil    in 
manure    and    decaying    organic    matter, 
while    tha    plant    food   removed   by    the 
process  of    erosion    can    never  be    saved 
and  returned  to  the   soil  from  which  it 
came. 

It    is  safe  to   state   that   if   all   the 
plant    food    contained    in    soil    of    aver- 
I  age  fertility,  together  with  the  amount 
added   from   year   to    year    in    manures 
and   fertilizers,    could   be   preserved    for 
the  u<e  of  plants,  instead  of  being  an- 
nually wasted   by  erosion,  crop   produc- 
I  tion   would   be    doubled    within    ten    or 
twenty   years.      The    "Wisconsin    Experi- 
ment   Station    proved    by    accurate    an- 
alyses   the    percent    of    nitrogen    in    the 
soil   of   an    eroded   hillside    to   be    0.340 
percent,    while    the    sedimentary    soil    of 
'the    bottom    land    at    the    foot    of    the 
slope  contained  0.450  percent.     The   soil 
of  the  hillside  contained  only  0.085  per- 
cent   of    phosphoric,    while    the    bottom 
soil  ci>ntained   0.140    percent,   or   almost 
1  twice   as    much    of    this    element    which 
is   90    necessary    to    the    production    of 
seed.     It    is    probable    that    these    soils 
were   onec    equal  in   fertility,   when    the 
I  hillside    was   protected    by    the    original 
^»pst   growth,   and   before    erosion    had 
^egun  its  work  of  transporting  the  doil 
ho  a  lower  level.    Washing  and  leaching 
I  had    done    their    work    in    the    soil. 

Let    Q8   imasrine   a   horizontal   line 
drawn   thro   any  area  or  any  individu- 


al farm  in  such  a  position  that  one-half  of  the  plant  three-fold  problem,  and  embraces  the  composition  of 
food  present  in  the  soil  will  be  above  the  line,  and  the  soil,  care  of  the  soil,  and  distribution  of  vegeta- 
oue-half  below  it.  By  the  process  of  erosion,  this  tion.  These  problems  are  the  result  of  the  depletion 
half-way  point  will  be  moved  a  little  lower  each  year,  of  organic  matter,  and  their  solution  is  to  restore  as 
The  line  is  probably  many  feet  lower  tsday  than  it  nearly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the 
was  50  years  ago.     Geographers  state  that  .the  con-     original  forest. 

tinents  are  decreasing  in  mean  hight,  and  increasing  Composition  of  the  Soil 

in  mean  breadth.    This  also  is  due  to  erosion,  but  the  Different    clashes   of    soil   vary   greatly   in    their 

fertility  of  the  continents  is  being  lowered  more  ability  to  absorb  and  retain  heavy  rainfall.  When 
rapidly  than  their  hight.  For  the  physical  restora-  two  or  three  inches  of  rain  falls  in  an  hour,  as  it 
tion  of  the  hills,  what  can  we  do  to  keep  this  division  often  does,  more  or  less  surface  washing  will  occur 
!ine  of  fertility  stationary  during  the  next  50  years!  on  any  type  of  soil,  where  the  surface  has  isufficient 
The  soils  of  wooded  slopes  are  not  yet  eroded,  slope  and  is  not  protected  by  vegetation.  Coarsely 
except  in  rare  cases.  The  protecting  blanket  of  leaf  built  soils,  including  gravels,  gravelly  loams,  sands 
mold,  the  decaying  organic  matter  distributed  thru  and  sandy  loams  absorb  water  more  readily  than 
the  soil,  the  weeds  and  grasses  growing  on  the  sur-  heavy  soils,  such  as  clays,  clay  loams  and  silt  loams. 
•  face,  all  served  to  absorb  and  hold  the  rain  as  it  Humus,  or  organic  matter,  when  partly  or  wholly  rot- 
fell,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  from  the  surface,  ted,  is  able  to  absorb  great  quantities  of  wate.,  hence 
Clean  cultivation,  as  we  use  that  term  in  our  farm  soils  which  are  rich  in  organic  matter  are  less  sub- 
practice,  is  an  impossibility  in  the  forest.  However,  pect  to  erosion.  A  very  moderate  slope  of  three  per- 
it  is  not  possible  to  always  keep  our  hillsides  covered  cent  may  be  seriously  eroded  by  a  heavy  rain  if  the 
v'ith  forests,  hence  we  must  face  the  problem  of  how  foil  is  close  and  compact,  forcing  the  water  to  run 
to   reduce  soil  washing   to   a  minimum.     This   ia  a     on  the  surface.     The  damage  usually  increases  with 

the  percent  of  the  slope  and  the  velocity 
of  the  water.  It  is  stated  that  water 
with  a  velocity  of  two  miles  per  hour 
will  carry  away  64  times  as  much  soil 
and  plant  food  as  water  flowing  one 
mile  per  hour.  In  the  hilly  sections  we 
often  see  fields  with  a  lo-  or  20-percent 
slope  which  arc  being  farmed  without 
serious  damage  by  erosion.  However, 
these  extremely  steep  hillsides  require 
very  careful  treatment,  and  if  the  soil  ia 
inclined  to  wash  easily,  the  safest  policy 
is  to  keep  them  in  permanent  pasture, 
cultivating  only  fields  with  a  less  abrupt 
slope.  Working  the  soil  across  the  grade 
rather  than  with  it  will  help,  but  per- 
manent cropping  is  better. 

Distribution  of  Vegetation 
The  care  of  the  soil  is  so  directly 
based  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of 
vegetation  that  we  may  consider  the  two 
subjects  together.  The  soil  of  the  original 
forest  was,  as  we  have  noted,  light,  por- 
ous and  abundantly  supplied  with  or- 
ganic matter,  and  well  protected  by 
bushes,  grass  and  weeds,  whose  roots 
formed  a  network  extending  deep  into 
the  subsoil.  When  this  growth  was  re- 
moved and  cultivation  begun,  the  store 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  was  slowly 
but  surely  depicted.  Then  erosion  began 
its  work,  first  on  the  steeper  slopes, 
then  on  the  more  level  fields,  and  more 
organic  matter  and  fertility  was  wash- 
ed away  year  by  year,  which  increased 
the  damage  by  erosion,  and  so  the  evil 
increased  to  the  present  day. 

To  remedy  this  evil  wo  must  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
absorb  water:  First,  by  adding  humus 
in  the  form  of  manure  and  green 
crops  plowed  under;  second,  by  break- 
ing np  a  compact,  impervious  soil  and 
subsoil,  whenever  they  are  present, 
THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET.  POETIC  AND  PICTURESQUE  BUT  UNSANITARY,      by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiUng.    These 

/ 
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methods  must  be  faitkfully  followed  for  y««rs  be- 
fore a  badly  washed  soil  can  be  restored  to  any- 
ciiittg  like  its  origiual  condition.  But  as  the  process 
i.f  washing  away  the  soil  increased  the  loss  by  ero- 
.iioa  year  by  year,  so  bow  each  step  in  the  improve- 
iiient  of  the  ioil  makes  the  next  step  easier. by  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  soil  to  resist  washing.  It 
is  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  in  one  in- 
stance breaking  down,  and  in  the  other  building 
up.  As  in  all  other  lines  of  improvement,  a  start 
in  the  right  direction  is  the  first  and  absolutely  nec- 
essary eonsiileration. 

The  watir  which  accumulates  on  long  slopes  and 
extensive  drainage  basins  must  be  disposed  of  in 
some  manner,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  draw  it  off  by 
means  uf  broad,  flat  water- 
courses which  are  kept  in  per- 
manent sod.  These  watercourses 
will  naturally  follow  the  lowest 
depression  on  the  slope,  but  ex- 
tremely steep  places  should -be 
avoided  so  far  as  possible.  Wil- 
lows or  other  hardy  bushes  can 
he  planted  in  the  water  courses 
where  the  velocity  of  the  water 
is  great  enough  to  form  gullies. 
Where  gullies  have  started  in 
these  steep  places,  they  may  be 
filled  with  brush,  stones  or 
stumps  to  break  the  force  of  the 
water.  Dams  formed  in  this 
manner  are  the  most  suitable 
means  of  fillin^j  these  gullies  as 
they  catch  the  coarser  j)articles 
of  soil  and  drift,  and  thus  grad- 
ually fill  the  ditch.    To  be  most 

effective,  such  a  barrier'  must  be  dense  enough  to 
hold  back  the  water;  a  quantity  of  .straw  or  coarse 
hay,  held  in  place  by  stones  or  brush,  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  ditch  is  a  long  one,  the  dams 
should  be  near  enough  to  each  other  that  the  back- 
water will  extend  back  as  far  as  the  next  dam 
above.    By  S(Aving  rye  and  a  thick  seeding  of  grass 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

on  the  •oil  which  is  caught  in  these  dams,  A  sod 
(an  be  established  before  the  heavy  rainfall  of 
summer,  and  the  ditch  can  be  maintained  as  a 
permanently  sodded  watercourse. 

Hillside  fields  should  be  plowed  in  nanow  strips, 
isot  over  10  rods  wide,  and  the  strips  should  run  as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  with  the  contour  of  the 
hill.  This  method  of  alternating  strips  of  grass  with 
corn  or  other  crops  which  demand  clean  cultivation 
will  result  in  the  minimum  of  loss  from  washing.  On 
'he  steeper  .slopes  such  crops  as  soybeans,  cowpeas 
..nd  th«  siaall  grains  should  be  grown  instead  of 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  cultivated  crops.  Where 
these  crops  must  be  grown  on  hillsides,  the  cultiva- 
tion  should   be  given   lengthwise    of   the   strips,   and 


8-16  TRACTOR  HANDLING  THREE  TEN-HOE  DRILLS. 

not  up  and  down  the  slope.  By  observing  this  pre- 
caution, and  leaving  a  strip  of  sod  below  each  cul- 
tivated strip,  surface  water  will  be  checked  and  ab- 
solved before  it  has  gained  sufficient  velocity  to 
start   washing. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  in  plowing  hillsides 
the  furrow  slice   should  be   turned  up  hill,  and  that 
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water  more  readily  flows  in  between  the  furrow  slie 
in  this  position.  Steep  hillsides  should  not  be  plov 
more  often  than  every  fourth  year,  as  it  is  xkvn 
profitable  to  keep  them  in  meadow  or  pasture,  it  ^ 
oftea  desirable  to  convert  timbered  slopes  into  pe^i 
manent  pasture  for  stock.  In  doing  this  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  too  many  trees  and  bushes 
one  cutting,  as  the  soil  may  be  seriously  gullied 
water  flowing  down  from  the  hilltops  before  the 
face  \s  protected  by  sod.  Three  or  four  years 
required  to  grow  a  heavy  bluegrass  sod,  and  aft 
this  is  formed  there  is  little  danger  of  erosion 
the  steepest  slopes  which  can  be  safely  pasti 
In  such  locations  the  trees  should  never  be  entir 
removed,  as  this  is  likely  to  result  in  slips  or  lanj 

sKdes  which  disfigure  the  siu 
face  and  reduce  the  value 
productive  capacity  of  the  pi 
turo.  A  few  trees  of  larj^e  g,, 
,scattered  over  the  pasture  atJ 
ford  shade  and  shelter  fJ 
stock,  and  their  roots  penctr 
deep  into  the  subsoil  and  he 
to  keep  the  soil  in  place  at 
prevent    landslides. 

Some  of  the  most  prodn 
tive  farms  and  the  happia 
homes  are  found  amonjr  \\ 
hills.  The  owners  and  filleg 
of  this  rough  land  havi 
quired  by  training  and  cxpeij 
cnce  a  degree  of  skill  in  \\ 
treatment  of  their  hillsii 
fields.  They  have  learned  th< 
when  carelessly  farmed  the 
hillsides  deteriorate  so  rnpij 
v.h  to  become  almost  worthless  in  a  few  years.  Can 
ful  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  soil  is  neca 
sarj'  to  produce  profitable  crops,  and  at  the  sau 
lime  conserve  soil  fertility  for  the  future  use  ( 
themselves  and  their  successors.  It  is  only  anntlifj 
instance  where  knowledge  is  power  on  the  farm.-i 
.John  Marsh,  Jefferson  Co.,  O. 


September  1,  1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Effect  of   Fertilizer   on   Wheat 


The  question  often  arises:  Doe.  it  really  pay  to  Rv    F      S     BRINTON  noticed  that  the  clover  was  faUing;   apparently 

u«e   commercial  fertilizers,  or  is  their  use  a   fad  of  ^V    ^'    ^'    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  cause  of  lack   of  sufficient  hme,  and   to  remedy  tta 

1  •  *i     e  »..^i   «/?«o,.+io;nrr«     Tt  r"b«»<»ti»r  ( 'oiintv    Pa  •  with   least    expen.se   an   entire   change   was  made, 

the  affe  resultinc^  chieflv  from  good  advertisingT     ic  unesier  ».ouni>,  ru.  t  ...,,. 

,  •  J.     ^'         *•        K„-,„.,o»  u   inwnlvpo  It  was  found  that  acid  phosphate  and  linic  en 

is   rather  an    important   question  because  it   involves  ,,,,  u^         j  ,j.i         *. 

not    only    the   actual   cost    expended    bv    the    farmer,  and  from  these  a  good   history  of  the   soil  could  be  be    purchased    and    applied    separately,    at    less  e 

l,ut   also   fre.,uentlv   concerns  his   whole    system   and  ^ecured.     The  usual  5-yeaf  rotation  of  eastern  Penn-  and  with  greater  benefit  to  the  soil  than  when  c( 

routine  of  f^rm  m.ana-ement.     Few  men  are  capable  sylvania  had   been    followed:    Clover,  timothy,   corn,  bined  as    basic    slag.     The   acid    phosphate    suppli 

of  using  laboratory  methods  on   their  various  fields  oats,  wheat.     A  heavy   coat   of  manure   was  applied  a  high  percentage  of  available  phosphoric  ac.d 

•,nd    .soils  \m\    a    lar<re    proportion    do    not    care    to  for  the  corn  crop.     In  the  fall  of  1915  two  tons  of  !ime  used  was   in   form   of  ground   limestone    hut  il 

■..cent   as   literal    truth    the    theories   worked   out  by  ground  limestone  and  500  pounds  of  16  percent  phos-  it   was  applied  on   the   wheat   ground,  the   action  rf 

scientists  and  chemists      In  a  broad  sense   they  are  ohate  were   applied   tg   each  acre.     As  far  as   could  rains   and    weather    for    six    months    helped    t..  prH 

probably  right  as  a  visible  proof  is  more  convincing  be    seen    from    the    records   the   weak   strip   was    not  pare  it  for  the  clover. 

'  V  .       .   .V      „,  caused   by    any    special   weather    or    crop    conditions.  Along   with   other  things  the   Euroi)eaii    war 

than  an  abstract   theory.  i  au.^e  ^      /    «•  .      f  r  .....  j       ~     .,   .^,      ^     ..-,.  i    .       t>  ^     v  •       i        .  .-. 

Therefore     would    it    not    be    a    profitable    and  We  know  that  neither  lime  nor  manure  were  omitted  affected   the  fertilizer  market.     Potash  is  almost  » 

nractical   habit    for   each    farmer    to    do   a   little   ex-  so   the  only  conclusion  left  was  that   on  account   of  procurable  and  consequently  complete  fertilizers  a« 
'            '                 ..             ,      ■,.  -r^       -1  ffrowing    more   scarce.     The    Pennsy^ 


perimenting  on  his  own  land!  It  need 
not  be  an  elaborate  or  expensive  ar- 
rangement. In  most  cases  it  would 
mean  merely  leaving  as  a  check  plot 
.•I  strip  of  field  unlimed  or  unfertiliz- 
ed, without  manure  or  inoculation. 
Records  should  be  kept  as  usual 
showing  the  general  treatment  of  the 
soil  in  that  field,  and  as  the  crop 
matures  there  will  be  positive  evi- 
dence as  to  what  is  worth  while  in 
the    fertilizer  line. 

An  interesting  example  showing 
the  results  of  commercial  fertilizers 
came  to  our  notice  the  past  year  on 
a  field  of  wheat  which  was  planted 
about  October  1,  191.5.  Conditions 
were  favorable  and  it  all  did  well 
except  a  narrow  strip  the  width  of 
the  grain  drill  that  ran  partly  across 
the  field.  The  difference  was  noted 
in  the  field  as  soon  as  the  wheat  was 


WHEAT  FIELD  SHOWING  A  SKIP  IN  SOWING  FERTILIZER. 


growing    more    scarce.      The    Penns 
vania    State    Department    of    .VgricM 
ture  reports  that  during  the  past 
the    number    of    brands    of    compl* 
fertilizers  has  decreased  from  4:'- 
217.      However,    our    agricultural 
visers    have    advanced    a    theory   tl 
will    probably    assist    in    the    pre 
shortage.     They   claim   that    our  dw 
soils     naturally     contain     a     lortW 
amount    of    potash    and    need    chiofljj 
lime   and    humus   to    make   the   pota 
ayailable.      If    this    is    really    >  (it 
it^will    make    the    fertilizer    jirnblfi 
comparatively  .simple   on  clay  soil*  "I 
the  great  dairy  and  stock  rai-'ini;  ^'' 
tricts. 

Manure    sui>plies    humus    and 
trogen    in    abundance    and    is    nppli* 
on   the   corn  crop,  for  corn    is  a  "<J 
feeder.    Oats  and  wheat  cannot  st»» 
too   much  nitrogen,  or  the   str.iw  *'l 


in  the  field  as  .soon  as  the  wneat  was  ,.  ,   /  „    ,     „        «»..  •  i, 

well  up      The  plants  in  that  etrip  were  weak  and  the  the  carelessness  of  the  operator,  the  drill  ran  empty  be   too   rank    m   growth    and   fall   badly.     The^   n 

timothy  scarcely  showed   at  all.     Bv  spring  the  dif-  and  the  phosphoric  acid  was  missing.     In  the  early  phosphoric  acid  to   stiffen    the   straw,  to   fill   m. 

ference    was    even    more    marked    and    then    the    ac-  summer  of   1917   the   strip  was  again   conspicuous  in  grain  and  produce   heavy  heads.     The  clover  fon 

eompanying    photograph     was    taken.      The    wheat  1  he  grass.     Compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  field  i„g  must   have   an    abundance   of   minerals:    Mme 

plants  did  not  "stool  out"  like  the  rest  of  the  field;  the  clover  plants  were  thin  on  the  ground  and  weak-  u.  utralize    the    soil   acidity,  and  liberate   the  po^ 

the  heads  were  10  days  later  in  appearing,  and  even  er,  the  timothy   was   much    shorter:    and   this   differ-  r^  that  the  nitrogen-gathering  nodules  may  do 

at    harvest    time    the    strip    could    be    plainly    noted  ence   continued   to   be   noticeable   until   harvest   time,  best    work. 

because    it    was    thiu    in    the    ground    and    slower    in  These    results    showing    lack    of   phosphoric   acid            Knowing  these  bare  necessities  the  next  s  <•? 

ripening    than    the    rest    of    the    field.  were  rather  surprising,  because  previous  to  the  use  to  supply  them  to  the  crops  m  the  proper  qua"n 

Fortunately,   complete    field    records    were   kept,  of  lime  basic  slag  had  been  used  generously  and  was  and   at   a  season   and   m    suitable   form  so    that  ^ 

showin.'  crops,  fertilizers  and  yields  for  each  year;  considered    a   good    investment.     However,   it   was  plants  may  have  the  food  available  whe«  most  n 


ed.     The  most  profitable  results  are  not  alwftys  ao-  the  development  of  the  individual  than  is  autocracy  utay  be  forced  to  plant  seed  grown  under  conditions 

complished    by    spending    the    most    money    en    fer-  in    government.      America    has    become    the    leading  radically  different  from  your  own.     If  you  patronize 

tilizers,  but  are  moie  likely  to  be  found  whre  Intel-  democratic  nation  of  the   world   chiefly  because  its  a    seedsman,   insist   on   getting   seed   grown    as    near 

ligence  and  thought  are  used.' It  is  worth  while  for  iK»pulation  has  been  composed  largely  of  rural  peo-  your  section  as  possible. 

each  farmer  to  do  some  experimental  work,  and  to  pie    who   have   become    self-reliant   and    capable    be-  If  seed  is  affected  by  disease,  careful  inspection 

try  out  on  his   own   soil  the   advice   found   in  farm  cause  of  the  responsibilities   arising   out   of   person-  will    usually    disclose    the    fact.      The    presence    of 


papers,  bulletins,  and  institute  lectures. 


By  the  Way 


By 

Father  Penn 


ally  conducted  farms.     This  assertion  may  be  ehal-  stinking  smut  in  wheat  is  indicated  by  the  odor  and 

lenged,"  but  we  may  point  to  any  country  where  the  the  presence  of  scab  by  the  appearance  of  the  ker- 

land  is  held  and  managed  by  landlords  and  farmed  nels.     Purchased  seed   should,  of   course,  be  cleaned 

i)y  peasants  to  find  people  lacking  in  initiative  and  and    treated   for   the    destruction   of    the    spores   of 

the  capacity  for  self  government.  disease-producing    fungi,   if    the    examination    shows 

this  to  be  necessary. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  farm  and  home  In  choosing  varieties  of  wheat  the  grower  should 


as  now  conducted  must  be  maintained.     True,  there  be  guided   by   the  experiences  of  his   neighbors  and 

are   many  needs   for   further   improvement   in   rural  the  advice  of  his  state  experiment  station.     This  is 

life.     It  is  needful  that  there  be  a  greater  willing-  crue  also  of  rye,  but  there  are  available  fewer  vari- 

ness   and   ability   to    co-operate    among   farmers.   Co-  tties  of  rye  than  of  wheat.     The  stations  can  furnish 

I   had  a  very   interesting  and    instructive   auto-    operation  in  the  right  spirit  will  bring  to  them  all  comparative    statistics   on    the    yields    and    behavior 

mobile    ride    the    other   day   viewing    the   work   ai^d    ihat  the  dictation  of  a  manager  or  landlord  would  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  two  cereals, 

crops  on  a  number' of  adjoining  farms,  all  of  which    bring    in    the    way    of    development    and    efficiency,  After  the  grain   farmer   has  procured  a   supply 

are  operated  under  one  management.  They  have  been    and    without    the   dwarfing  .  effect    of   decreased    re-  of  satisfactory  seed  he  should  store  it  carefully  so 

conducted    a    num'ber    of   years    and    are    apparently    sponsibility.     The   present-day    tendency    to    concen-  that  it  will  keep  in  good  condition  and  will  be  safe 

auccesaful,   judged    by    the    splendid    appearanc3    of    trate  management  and   responsibility   which   we   see  from  the  depredations  of  rats,  mice  and  insects.  Bins 

the  crops  and  the  plans  for  continuing  and  incread-     on  every  hand  in  the  factory  system  is  not  in  keep-  which    are    supposedly    rat    proof    are    available    on 

ing  the   operations.                                                                ing  with  the  purpose  to  establish  and  extend  demo-  practically  all  farms  and  it  will  pay  farmers  to  see 

One  member  of  our  company,  who  by  the  way    cratic  government.     The  factory  system  will,  for  a  that   they   are  kept   in   good   condition   to  keep  out 

is  the  secretary  of  a  state  chaniber  of  commerce,  was    time,  produce    more   potatoes,   engines,   or   little   red  the  rodents. — Dept,  Circular, 
enthusiastic    over    this    plan    of    farming    and    pro-    wagons  but  it  will  not  produce  men  who  will   write 
phesied  that  the  time  would  come  when  all  farnung    declarations    of    independence,    or    rush    to    Bunker 
would  be  done  on  this  plan  because  it  was  a  more    Hills   in   the   defense    of    rented   homes.      Efficiency 
efficient   system  than   individual   effort   on  individu-    cs    developed    by    modern    factory    methods    is    all 

ally    owned    farms;    that    there   was   too    much   lost    right  as  applied  to  the  production  of  human  neces-  Some    interesting    figures    on    cost    of    burning 

effort  and  duplication  by  the  present  system,  while    sities,   but    when   it    seeks    to    tranaform    humanity  limestone  are  furnished  by  C.  L.  Goodling,  the  farm 


G)st  of  Burning  Limestone 


if  the  factory  system 
were  followed  and  a 
number  of  farms  were 
thrown  together  and 
owned,  or  at  least  con- 
trolled, by  one  man- 
agement while  the 
farmers  became  simp- 
ly laborers  under  fac- 
tory hours  and  regula- 
tions, more  food  would 
be  produced  and  pro- 
duced more   cheaply. 
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Naturally,  I  op- 
posed the  plan  altho 
admitting  that  it  was 
possible  that  greater 
efficiency  might  re- 
sult. Agriculture 
means  more  to  a  coun- 
try than  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  So  many 
would-#>e  reformers 
fail  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  see  nothing 
more    than    the    mere 


1 
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CAREFUL  SEEDING  THIS  FALL  MEANS  A  PROFITABLE  AND  MUCH-NEEDED  HARVEST  NEXT  SUMMER. 


superintendent  at  the 
Pensylvania  State  Col- 
lege. Last  fall  a  lime 
pit,  30  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  12  feet  high, 
was  constructed  on  the 
college  farm.  Beside 
the  lumber  used  in  the 
base,  which  was  18 
inches  thick,  the  pit 
centained  28.66  tons 
of  coal  and  307,964 
of  stone.  The  cost  of 
building  the  pit  and 
burning  the  lime  is 
given  as  follows:  Coal, 
$64.35;  laying  founda- 
tiouj  $5.03;  hauling 
coal  and  wood,  $24.41; 
putting  coal  on  stack, 
$5.45;  breaking  stone 
on  stack,  $67.13.  To^al, 
$166.37. 

Team  labor  was 
charged  at  40  cents 
per  hour  and  labor  at 
17i     cents    per    hour; 


necessity    pf    growing    the    largest    possible    cropa.    itself  to  the  basis  of  machine-like  efficiency  it  will    coal,   $2.25   per  ton    at   railroad   station.      Assuming 


Agrictilture  and  agricultural  people  have  played  an  fail, 
important  part  in  the  social  welfare  as  well  as  in 
the  economics  of  a  nation.  All  thoughtful  people 
agree  that  the  best  thought,  as  well  as  the  best 
brawn,  has  had  its  origin  on  the  farms  of  the  nation. 
From  them  has  come  the  blood,  figuratively  and  lit- 
erally, which  has  made  this  the  leading,  progressive 
nation    of   the    world.     This   is   not    entirely   due    to 


Clean,  Healthy  Wheat  Seed 
Essential 


a  good  burp,  this  amount  of  stone  should  make  2,000 
bushels  of  lime.  Exclusive  of  the  cost  of  quarrying 
♦he  stone,  the  cost  per  bushel  for  burning  amounts 
to  $.083.  The  cost  of  quarrying  is  so  variable  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  include  it  in  the 
(ost  of  burning.  It  took  about  a  week  for  the  heat  in 
the  stack  to  become  uniformly  distributed.  The  highest 


Alfalfa   Failures 


Recently  fields  of  alfalfa  which  were  not  doing 


Sound,  clean,  healthy  seed  is  the  first   requisite  temperature  of  840  F.  was  noted  6  days  after  lighting, 

the  hard  work  and  fresh  air  of  the  country,  but  is  for    the    largely    increased    wheat    crop.      Whatever 

largely   due   to  the   qualities  developed  by  exacting  the   source   of   supply,  farmers   will   find   it    to   their 

responsibilities     and     the     persii*tent     discharge     of  advantage    to    see    that    only   good    seed    is    planted, 
onerous    duty.      Farm   bovs    and    girls   from    earUest  If  you  have  seed  from  your  own  crop  which  is 

infancy  understand   that  they  have  certain  and  im-  satisfactory    so    far    as    variety    and    general    condi- 

portant  work  to  do  and  that  that  work  is  necessary  tiou  are   concerned,  lose   no   time   in  getting   it    into  well  have  been  visited  with  the  idea  of  determining 

to  the  defense  and  maintenance  of  the  common  home,  shape  for  storage  until  planting  time.     The  fanning  the  cause  of  failure.     The  greatest   cause   has  been 

These    activities    develop   qualities    of    character   es-  mill    U   the    farmer's    best    friend    in    this    task.      If  sour  soil.     Alfalfa  requires  plenty  of  lime  and  many 

sential    to    success     which    qualities    are    too    often  you  do  not  have  a  mill  and  are  unable  to  obtain  one,  men   do   not    use   enough.     Practically    everyone    in- 

''ackintf    in    those    who    have    not    been    under    the  borrow    or    rent    your    neighbor's    mill.      Or    several  oculates   properly,    altho    one    man    was    found    who 

n^ecessity    of   contributing   regularly    from    childhood  farmers    can    join    in    buying    one.      A    fanning    mill  spread    soil    over   the   field    this   year   in   preparation 

,_.  _    .„«i#oi.«  removes   weed   seeds,  smut   and   shriveled   grain    and  t{  r  seeding  and  left  the  soil  in  the  hot  sun  without 

to   the    common    weiiare.  '  .     „  ...  .        .     .         »t    ,  .  ji«i.         v  u 

____^  leaves  only  plump  kernels,  practically  every  one  or  harrowing   it    in.     Under    sucn    conditions   he   would 

We  are  hearing  much  at  present  about  the  de-  which   may  be  depended  upon   to  produce  a  thrifty  have  had  a  failure,  as  bright  sun  will  kill  the  needed 

sirableness  of  maintaining  democracy  and  extending*  plant.     After  it  is  cleaned,  however,  the  seed  should  germs.     The  soil  should  be   spread  on  a  cloudy  day 

't  to  other  peoples.     We  know  that   such   a  govern-  be  treated  in  order  that  the  smut  may  be  prevented,  or   late    in    the    day    and    harrowed    in    immediately. 

ment  gives  the  largest  opportunity  for  the  develop-  Scab  is  less  likely  to  be  prevented  by  seed  treatment.  Two    fields   have   been    found   where    the    stand    was 

ment   of   the   individual   and  secures   for   him  rights  but  the  use  of  the  fanning  mill  will  assist  material-  ^^ood  and  the  first  cutting  excellent,  but   the  "econd 

which  he   cannot    or  at  least   does  not,  have  under  ly   in   improving  the   crop  grown   from   seed  known  growth    appeared    thin,    brown    and    unhealthy.      In 

any  form  of  monarchial  government.     But  have  we  to  have  contained   scabby  kernels.  both  cases  the  soil  was  in  good  condition,  Hme  plen- 

realUed  that  a  real  democracy  depends  for  success  If    you    are    dependent    on    eutsid^    sources   for  tiful,  and  inoculation  all  that   could   be  desired.  Al 

upon  more  than  the  form  of  government!     Have  we  your   seed,   buy   from    your   neighbor   if   possible    so  tho  it  was  not  proved,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 

realized    that   tie   people   must    have   developed   the  that  you  may  be  more  likely  to  get  seed  well  adapt-  imported    Turkestan    seed    was    sown.      This    result 

eanacitv  for  self  government  thru  the  performance  ed   to  your   conditions.     It    is   advisable    to   buy   as  could  be  expected.     Care   must  be  taken   to   use  do- 

of  individual   responsibilities   in   civil   life!     Autoe-  soon  after  harvest  as  possible  as  at  this  time  prices  mestic  seed  grown  on  non-irrigated  land   preferably 

raev   in    civil   life     or   working   under    the    absolate  aie  likely   to  be  lowest.     If  you  delay,  your  neigh-  in   the   central   or  northern   states.— Cumberland  Co., 

dictation  of  a  manager,  is  no  more  to  be  desired  in  bors  may  dispose  of  all  their  surplus  grain  and  you  N.  J.,  Farm  Bureau  Report. 
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GET  YOUR 

ei  LAVAt 

NOW 

It  will  pay  for  itself  by 
spring,  and  there  was  never 
greater  reason  to  save  every 
ounce  of  butterfat  and  half-hour 
of  time  and  labor. 

Moreover,  if  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs  continue  to  increase, 
your  De  Laval  must  cost  you 
more  later  on.  Buy  it  now  and 
it  will  save  its  own  cost  in  a  few 
months,  at  present  cream  and 
butter  prices. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
right  away  and  let  him  show  you 
what  the  De  Laval  will  save  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  De  Laval 
agent,  write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadwar  29  E.  Madiaon  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Easier, 
Feister,  Better 


With  less  labor,  at  lower  cost  and  at 
operation,  you  can  paint  your  stables,  dairy 
buildings,  poultry  and  hog  houses,  cellar*, 
etc  ,aclear,Bnowwhite—niakcthem  lighter, 
clean,  attractive  and  thoroughly  sanitary 
—put  them  in  shape  to  pass  the  most  rigid 
inspection  of  health  boards  or  milk  com* 
paniea.  Instead  of  using  white  wash  and 
IM  kind  of  disinfectant,  use 

a  lto»lT  powdered,  mineril  pigment  romWn»dwltk« 
■•ralcld.  20  timr.  .tronf.r  than  cmrb;  lie  acid  but  ""' 

B7eKB»«ndi»  apri'sntlveof  <-ont««loui  di.e».e«  th»t 
S«i  poultry  .nd  liTi-.tock.  K».d»  ■•  •oon  ..  mixed 
with  w.twto  .polT  with  hru.h  cr.nr.ver.  ."j"  "" '',?"5 
to  t.int  mWk.  Will  nnt  blLt-r.  •c.U  or  P"';/!":  »'°?."'} 
■D«lce.  .  rallon  of  p.int  Ih.t  coT.r.  260  ""•"  <"»:  Get 
•ome  t'.i.y  •nd  h»«  it  re»dr  wb«ii  w»ot»d.  Will  not 
•po'l  by  ntmndinff. 

»Olb».  ao  t»l».i.  Sl.OOand  po«t;ta.       ^ 
20  lbs.  (20  sals. >,  »2.00  delivered.  .* 

Bolbi:  (SO  S:!..)',  $4.00  delivered. 
Trial  paekmre  that  eovera  250  aguaro  feet  and  booklat 
for  2."<r'nt.    poitpaid.    Get  it   from  your  dealer  or 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

7  Eait  42Bd  St.,  Depl.  V     "ew  York  City 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

Cannot  Blow  Over 

Our  new  system  of  piy  wires  holds 
the  alio  flrm  In  any  wind  (we 
guarantee  it).  All  rtaves  are 
treated  ^^1th  creosote  oil  preserva- 
tive; Iioops  are  extra  strong ;  doors 
m  tight— Uke  a  refrigerator  Write 
today  for  GrMn  Mountain  Silo 
lltaratwe. 


Pennsylvania  F'armer 

Md.  State  Dairymen  Meet 

Organization  Enthusiastically  Fostered 


Crumb's 

Patent  Cbahi  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  the  oows  eomforteble, 
keep  them  clean,  aad  in- 
oreeae  the  flow  of  milk. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Box  P.  ForMtrlllo,  Coaa. 


The  largest  meeting  of  dairymen 
ever  held  in  Maryland  was  held  Satur- 
day, August  18,  in  Baltimore,  there 
being  fully  1,500  farmers  present.  The 
main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  per- 
fect the  organization  and  to  discuss 
prices  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  D.  G.  Harry  and  after  hear- 
ing the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  he  outlined  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  told  of  the  increased  cost 
of  producing  milk,  of  the  great  many 
dairy  cows  being  slaughtered,  and  the 
need  of  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer 
to  enable  him  to  stay  in  the  business. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  advantage  and 
need  of  organization  to  protect  the 
dairy  industry.  Mr.  R.  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Dairymen's 
Association,-  spoke  on  organization  and 
told  of  the  workings  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  what  it  had  already  accom- 
plished. President  Willits,  of  the  same 
association,  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
organization  to  protect  the  dairy  in- 
terests. 

Chairman  I.  W.  Heaps  of  the  price 
regulation  committee  gave  a  report  of 
the  different  meetings  with  the  deal- 
ers and  stated  that  a  price  of  25  cents 
per  gallon  for  August  and  28  cents  for 
September  was  agreed  upon.  This  re- 
port was  accepted  and  a  resolution 
offered  and  carried  that  power  be  giv- 
en the  price  committee  to  arrange  for 
October  prices   on   the  15th   of  Sept. 

The  surplus  committe  reported  that 
to  encourage  winter  production  they 
had  agreed  with  the  distributors  to 
have  an  average  of  their  shipment  dur- 
ing the  three  fall  months,  October,  No- 
vember and  December  used  as  a  basis 
of  their  shipment  for  the  three  sum- 
mer months,  April,  May  and  June;  and 
all  over  the  average  shipment  for  those 
three  moroths,  only,  would  be  settled  for 
by  paying  one-half  the  regular  price. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Radebaugh  offered  a  reso- 
lution   that    the    association    co-operate 
with  their  local  branches  located  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  whose 
milk   goes    to   Philadelphia.     The    reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously.     Fig- 
ures were  presented  by  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
giving  the  cost  of  producing  milk  from 
a  cow   giving  5,100   pounds  of   milk   at 
the  present  prices  of  feed,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  cost  a  year  ago.    At 
present    prices    the    cost    is    29»    cents 
por  gallon;  a  year  ago  it  was  21  cents. 
Mr.    Taban    Sparks    presented    figures 
from    the    farm    of    John    M.    Dennis, 
Treasurer    of    Maryland,    showing    the 
cost    of    producing    milk    from    a    high 
producing  herd  averaging  8,000  lbs.  of 
milk.     The   cost   at   the   farm   was   26J 
cents  per  gallon.     At  the  close  of  the 
meeting    the    association    gave    to    the 
public  the  following  statement  of  facts: 
"In  view  of  the  controversy  between 
the  producers  and  distributors  of  milk 
over  the  price  to  be  paid  by   the  dis- 
tributors   to    the    producers,    the    pro 
ducers  desire   to   call   attention   of   the 
public    to   the   following    statement    of 
facts: 

"(1)  From  figures  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
appears  that  average  prices  paid  to 
producers  of  milk  thruout  the  United 
States  were: 

1912 3.r)7    cents   per   quart. 

1913 3.85    cents    per    quart. 

1914 3.80   cents  per   quart. 

"(2)  The  average  retail  prices  of 
milk  in  representative  cities  in  the 
United  States  were: 

1890  to   1900 6.8  cents   per  quart. 

1901   to  1905 7.1   cents  per  quart. 

1906  to   1910 8.1   cents  per  quart. 

1911  to  1915 8.9  cents  per  quart. 


<'(S)  The  relation  of  the  retail  prices 
of  milk  to  other  commodities  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  compiled  by  the 
dairy   division    of   the    department: 

"Increase  in  prices,  1890  to  1915— Of 
milk,  40  percent;  of  fresh  eggs,  75  per- 
cent; of  round  steak,  205  percent;  of 
wheat  flour,  60  percent;  of  five  staple 
crops,  80  percent;  of  potatoes,  65  par- 
cent;    of    bacon,   225    percent. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  retail  price  of  milk  up  to 
the  end  of  1915  was  only  one-half  that 
of  five  staple  food  products,  while  it 
was  less  than  one-fifth  that  of  animal 
products,  such  as  beef  and  bacon. 
Cost  of  Production  High 
"(4)  According  to  McNutt  in  'The 
Modern  Milk  Problem,'  the  cost  of 
production  of  milk  increased  from  1890 
to  1911  fully  66  percent. 

"(5>  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  circular  issued  by  the  dairy 
division  presents  the  following  facti: 
'*Milk  at  12  cents  a  quart  is  as  cheap 
as  sirloin  steak  at  17  cents  a  pound  or 
eggs  at  15.9  cents  a  dozen,  and 

"Milk  at  15  cents  a  quart  is  as  cheap 
as  sirloin  steak  at  21.3  cents  a  pound 
or  eggs  at  19.8  cents  a  dozen. 

"It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  milk 
even  at  15  cents  a  quart  is  a  cheap 
source  of  energy  as  compared  with  sir- 
loin steak  and  eggs. 

"(6)  These  figures  are  given  her?  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  consuming 
public  that  the  prices  paid  for  milk  at 
the  present  time  are  far  below  the  value 
of  that  product  when  measured  in 
terms  of  other  foods,  which  have  in- 
creased in  price  in  far  greater  meas- 
ure than  has  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer. 

"  (7)  The  dairy  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  author- 
ized the  following  glaterai'nt: 

"  'An  investic^ation   into  tho  cost   of 
producing  milk  has  been   conducted  by 
the    department    for    the    past   year    or 
more    in    three    states,    and    it    has    re- 
cently   inaugurated    such    an    investiga- 
tion   in    three    additional    states.      The 
summary  of  20  investigations  into  this 
problem,  made  in  seven  states,  namely, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Hampshire,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  is  as   follows:   The  cost 
of  milk  is  based  upon  the  average  pro- 
duction  of  a   cow  giving   5,902   pounds 
of    milk    a   year,   and    the    figures    are 
based   on   100   pounds   of    milk,   or   46i 
quarts,  requiring:  33.4  pounds  of  grain, 
44.6  pounds   of   dry   roughage    or    hay; 
145.3  pounds  of  succulent   roughage   or 
silage,  8.7  cents'  worth  of  pasture,  3.5 
hours    of   man    labor   and    0.5   hours   of 
horse  labor.    The  above  is  75  to  80  per- 
cent   of   the    total   cost    of   production. 
The    balance    is    covered    in    overhead 
charges  such  as  interest  on  investment, 
insurance,  etc' 

Figure  Cost  Over  7  Cents 
"If  grain  is  quoted  at  $50  a  ton,  dry 
roughage  at  $17.50  a  ton,  succulent 
roughage  at  $10  a  ton,  man  labor  at 
15  cents  an  hour,  horse  labor  at  20c 
an  hour,  the  above  formula  will  fur- 
nish a  cost  of  $3.33  for  100  pounds,  or 
7.15  cents  a  quart,  or  28:6  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  the  farm.  To  this  must  be  added 
at  least  2i  cents  per  gallon  for  hauling, 
freight,  etc. 

"(8)  These  figures  are  believed  to  be 
reasonable;  yet  until  the  spring  of  1917 
the  producer  received  only  IS  cents,  and 
during  May,  June  and  July  only  21 
cents  a  gallon  for  his  milk  at  the  farm. 
With  pasture  short,  labor  scarce  and 
high,  feeds  high,  and  with  every  other 
expense  in  no  prospect  of  becoming 
lower,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of 
milk  to  be  paid  to  the  producer  under 
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the  agreement  made  for  the  month  of 
September  is  not  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

■"The  public  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  28  cents  a  gallon  paid  by  the  dis- 
tributors to  the  farmer  means  actually 
less  than  26  cents  to  the  producer,  be- 
cause 2  cents  must  be  deducted  from  the 
price  of  every  gallon  to  cover  railroad 
freight  charges, 

"In  view  of  these  figures  the  milk 
producers  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
a  war  situation  to  demand  exorbitant 
prices.  They  are  meeting  a  difficult 
situation  in  a  patriotic  way.  They  are 
willing  to  bear  a  loss  for  the  present  in 
the  hope  that  as  the  public  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  real  conditions 
thoy  will  not  object  to  paying  a  price 
for  milk  which  will  enable  the  producer 
to  remain  in  business  and  earn  a  rea- 
sonable  profit." 

Maryland  Producers  Commended 
The  American  farmer  as  a  class 
has  good  sense  and  good  judgment  when 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  make  his  de- 
cisions with  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  This  truth  was  never  more  ful- 
ly demonstrated  than  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen^s 
Association.  Its  officers  and  price  com- 
mittee had  labored  faithfully  to  secure 
an  advanced  price  for  September.  The 
Baltimore  dealers  had  offered  them  a 
compromise  and  they  had  accepted  it 
as  the  best  that  could  be  done  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing and  fully  explained  the  conditions. 
Without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  assem- 
bly voted  to  accept  the  report  and  it 
was  done. 

They  agreed  to  accept  28  cents  per 
gallon,  f.  0.  b.  Baltimore  for  4  percent 
milk  as  the  price  for  the  month.  Wo 
can  certainly  congratulate  them  on 
their  well-tempered  action  in  the  face 
of   the   high   cost   of  production. 

The  temper  of  the  whole  meeting  was 
fine.       Those     hard-working     Maryland 
dairymen  realized  that  the  nation  look- 
ed on  them  to  conserve  its  food  supply 
and    to    do    it,    so    far,    without    profit 
guarantees    or    an    adequate    supply    of 
labor.      Many    had    made    a    long    trip 
after    the    morning    milking    had    been 
done  at  an  unusually  early  hour.     They 
appreciated    that    the    public    did    not 
know  of  the   conditions  under  which   it 
demanded    that    they    should    continue 
producing.    They  knew  that  these  facts 
had  been   kept   from   it  by    the   public 
press.     They   realized   that    their  grain 
crops  would  necessarily  be  marketed  at 
a    disadvantage    thru    the    dairy-  cow. 
And  yet  —  and  yet  —  knowing  these 
things,    without    bitterness    or    vindie- 
tiveness,    they   gave    their    officers    and 
their  business  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
hoped  for  better  times. 

The  membership  report  showed  that 
the  organization  is  growing  in  ever.v, 
county.  The  officers  hope  to  double  it 
the  coming  year.  The  report  of  the 
President,  Mr,  D,  G.  Harry,  outlined  a 
platform  that  has  broad  and  sane  .and 
the  association  is  fortunate  in  having 
such  capable  leadership.  He  struck  the 
keynote  when  he  said  that  "we  must 
<be  sure  that  our  position  is  right  and 
then  must  take  every  honorable  means 
to  make  the  public  realize  the  justice 
of  this  demand". 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  was  exem- 
plified in  the  visit,  by  invitation,  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terstate Milk  Producers'  Association, 
who  were  asked  to  tell  briefly  of  the 
activities  of  that  organization,  AH 
dairymen  supplying  Baltimore  and  ad 
jacent  markets  should  join  the  Mary- 
land State  Dairymen's  Association  at 
once,  and  thus  in  the  only  practical 
way  uphold  it  in  its  efforts  to  better 
the    condition   of    Maryland    dairymen. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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The  Food  Administration 
and  Milk  Prices 

Milk  Producers  Confer  with  Mr,  Hoover 


*' Co-operation"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
Food  Administration  and  Mr.  Hoover 
in  the  campaign  to  conserve  the  food 
supply  of  the  country.  Representa- 
tives of  nearly  all  of  the  milk  produc- 


ciations  and  dairy  farmers,  members 
thereof,  in  supplying  to  such  committee 
or  persons  as  the  Food  Administrator 
may  designate  all  the  facts  and  infor- 
mation obtainable  by  them  relating  to 


ers'  organizations  from  Iowa  east  met  the  cost  of  producing  milk' on  the  farm, 

in    Washington    on    August    21,   at    the  and  that  said  committee  shall  in  every 

suggestion     of    Mr.    Hoover.      A    pre-  way  possible,  aid    and    co-operate  with 

liminary   meeting  the  previous  evening  the  Food  Administrator  to  the  end  that 

had  been  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigb,  at  the   products  of   this  important   source 

which    an    organization    had    been   per-  of  food  supply  shall  be  available  at  as 

fected  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Potter,  near   cost,  plus  a  reasonable   profit,  as 

of  Elgin,  111.,  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Pat-  possible, ' ' 

tie,  of  Boston,  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Coop-  The  chairman  was  insitructed  to  ap- 
er,  of  New  York,  told  of  the  reason,  point  a  committee  of  five,  with  him- 
for  the  call.  He  explained  that  Mr.  Has-  self  as  head  to  collect  and  present  pro- 
keU,  the  dairy  advisor  of  Mr.  Hoover,  flxiction  costs  to  this  commission  and 
felt  that  he  himself  was  a  cr^mery  jq  general,  to  represent  the  producers 
man  and  not  able  to  properly  repre-  Jn  Washington.  All  organizations  rep- 
sent  the  producers.  On  Mr.  Haskell  s  resented  are  expected  to  pay  a  pro- 
committee  are  only  two  representatives  j-^ta  share  of  the  expenses  of  this  com- 
of  organized  producers.  mittee.  As  members  of  it,  in  addition 
Furthermore,  Mr. .  Hoover  proposes  to  Mr,  Potter,  were  appointed  Mr. 
an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  milk  pro-  Cooper,  of  New  York-  State,  Mr.  Camp 
duction    and    distribution    to    be    con-  ijeU^    of    Michigan,    Mr,    Ingersoll,    of 


Ohio,  and  Mr.  Pattie. 

On    the    morning    of    August    21 


the 
delegates  gathered  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  Haskell.     Mr.  Requa,  assistant  to 


ducted  by  an  expert  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Prof.  Warren,  of  Cornell,  and 
Prof.  Pearson,  of  111,  University,  ex- 
perts in  milk  production;  Prof.  Clyde 
L.  King,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Chairman  of  Tri-State  Milk 
Commission  and  three  men  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  yet 
named.  After  a  very  full  discussion 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Milo  Campbell,  of 
Michigan,  Pres.  of  National  Federa- 
tion of  Milk  Producers,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

"To  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
National  Food  Administrator: 

"At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of     | 
milk   producers,  largely   attended,  held    permanent  BUILDINGS, 
August    21,    1917,    in    Washington,    the 
following    Resolution    was   unanimously 
adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  production  of  market 
milk,  as  well  as  of  products  made  there 


IDEAL  heating  makes  a 

home  out  of  a  house 


STONE  BARN  &  TILE ; 
SILO  ON  J.  H.  DEWEES*  FARM.  CHESTER  CO..  PA. 


Mr,  Hoover,  explained  very  fully  the 
details  of  the  investigation  and  Mr, 
Hoover  spoke  for  some  minutes  on  the 
from',  primarily  begins  upon  the  farm,  general  purposes  and  plans  of  his  ad- 
and  whereas,  there  are  now  and  in  ministration.  He  dwelt  on  the  import- 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  large  or-  ance  of  co-operation  in  food  couscrva- 
ganizritions  of  dairy  farmers  known  as  tion.  Ho  said  that  no  compulsory  stand- 
associations  of  milk  producers,  whose  ard  price  for  milk  was  contemplated, 
members  own  and  milk  the  dairy  cow,    either  at   wholesale  or  retail 


He  felt 
that  a  public  pronouncement  of  costs 
of  production  and  distribution  would 
enable  the  producer,  the  distributor  and 
cnnsuiTipr  to  get  togetht^r  at  a  mutually 


latter  of   supply  and   conservation    of   satisfactory  figure.     Ho  emphasized  the 

reasonable    prices    fact    that    the   ultimate   price   must   al- 


and whereas,  the  sentiment  of  milk 
producers  wherever  voiced  in  these 
great  associations  has  been  one  of  pa- 
triotic service  to  the  country  in  the 
matter  of   supp' 

milk  at  just  and  reasonable  prices 
without  extraordinary  profit,  and,  low  the  producer  an  adequate  profit 
whereas,  we  believe  that  no  rational  above  the  cost  of  production,  when  all 
administration  of  the  sale  of  milk  or  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  reduce  un- 
of  milk  products  can  be  had  or  under-  necessary  expenses  connected  there- 
taken  without  a  primary  inquiry  and  with.  Mr.  Hoover  refervrcd  to  the  prom- 
investigation  into  the  actual  cost  of  iso  of  mill  operators  to  reduce  the  cost 
producing  raw  milk,  and  that  upon  such  of  by-products  and  thus  co-operate  to 
cost,  when  found,  should  be  based  the  keep  down  the  price  of  milk,  for  to 
final  cost  to  the  government  and  to  the  quote  his  own  words,  "It  is  easier  to 
consumer  of  milk  and  of  milk  products,  adjunt  the  price  of  bread  than  th^j  price 
whether  such  price  be  fixed  or  advisory,  of  milk." 
and  We  were  assured  many  times  diiririL: 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  unanimous  opin-  the   day  that  the  Food  Administratiun 

ion  of  the  delegates  assembled  that  in  had   never  intended   to   advise   consum- 

order  to  conserve  and  stabilize  the  pro-  ers   to   cut   on    milk   consumption;    that 

duction  of  dairy  products  in  the  inter-  at    present    prices    milk     Is    considered 

est  of  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  an    extremely-    economical    food.      All 

in    harmony    with    the    National    Food  felt  the  need  for  promptness  in  the  in- 

Administration,   that   the    said   produc-  quiry  and  figures  are  promised   before 

ers   of    market    milk    seek    to   establish  .September    15.      All    dairymen    having 

closer  relations  with  said  Food  Admin-  authentic  cost  figures  derived  thru  cow 

istration,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Na-  testing  associations,   etc.,  are   instruct- 

tional  Food  Administration  may  be  as-  od    to    forward    the    same    direct,    thru 

sisted  in  securing  facts  and  data  upon  their  respi^ctive  associations  to  Mr.  B. 

which  to  base  findings  as  to  the  cost  of  r.  Cooper,  110  W.  40th  st..  Now  York 

milk  production  and  of  milk  products;  city.     County  agents  and  all  dairy  or- 

" Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,   that   a  ganizations    having    authentic    figures 

committee  of  five,  be,  and  it  is  hereby  on  production  costs  should  get  them  in 

appointed,    which    committee    shall   act  at  once.    This  is  in  the  interest  of  your 

for   the    various   milk    producers'   asso-  industry.      Act    promptly.— B. 


Put  in  AMERICAN  Radiators  and  an  IDBAI*  Boiler  rifht  away  and  have  plenty  of  beat  aO 

winter  with  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.    Not  necessary  to 

have  basement  or  water  pressure 

Any  building  old  or  new^  in  country  or  city,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully heated  with  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators.  The  economy  of  IDEAL  heating  outfits  is 
known  to  all  users.  They  cannot  say  enough  about  the 
great  fuel  savings,  the  splendid  comfort,  the  lack  of  repairs,  the 
little  attention,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  every -day  good,  solid  serv- 
ice that  they  get  from  their  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radi- 
ators.   They  have  made  homes  out  of  their  houses. 


American  X  Ideal  ^ 

ri  Radiators  *^1boilers   _!*" 


Especially  this    year    you 

should   choose  an   IDEAL 

iting    outfit    for  its 

great  fuel  saving  features. 
Any  fuel  anywhere  can  be  burned  with  great- 
est heating  results.   ' 

The  IDEAL  heating  outfit  will  last  forever.  We  have  never 
heard  of  one  wearing  out.  Repair  bills  are  unknown  and  the 
attention  is  so  slight  for  getting  plenty  of  heat  day  and  night 
that  you  will  wonder  why  you  do  not  have  to  look  after  it 
more  than  once  a  day. 

Save  fuel  this  year 

with  IDEAL  heating 

If  everyone  would  use  IDEAL  Boilers  in  their  homes,  we  would  have  no 
high  priced  fuel  question.  You  can  bum  the  low  priced  fuels  of  an) 
localities  and  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia'tors  are  sucji 
great  savers  of  fuel  that  you  will  soon  save  the  first  cost  of  the  outfit. 
Phone  or  call  on  your  heating  dealer  today  and  get  estimate  for  putting 
in  an  IDEAL  heating  outfit. 


IDEAL  BoUer  fuel 
pot*  mix  the  air  and 
coal  gases  as  la  a 
modern  gat  maatle, 
extracting  ALL  tlis 
heat  I  rom  the  tasL 


Send  for  this  book  [free) 

Write  today  for  copy  of  "  Ideal  Heating.*'  We  want  you  to 
read  this  book  through,  for  it  gives  you  the  truth  about  the 
heating  question  and  shows  why  we  want  you  to  have  IDEAL 
heating  to  change  your  house  into  a  home. 


Sold  by  ell  deal- 
er.;. No  exclusive 
agenta 


AMERICMl^IATOI^rQWRaNY 


Write  to 

Department  F30 

Chicago 


"Uncle  Sam"  Expects  Every  Acre 
To  Do  h's  Duty  Next  Year 

USE    WARNER'S 

;<4«»  1  -■  ■   ■  ■  M  ^^' 


(Pure  *«CMlar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 


T^^  ■       h.       •  1    O      •!       and  give  the  crops  a  good 

o  v^orrect  Acid  ooils  ^ta^^t.  ^•t*'  favorable  sou 

conditions. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   Wilao.,  Del.,    Pliila.  Pt.,  N.v.oty 
♦  ♦♦»♦♦♦< 


THE  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTER 

"Ooofl  Boy."  they  say.   If  be  puts  $500.00  In  stock  and  takes  out  1800.00. 
"Clover."  But  If  he   puts  n  few   doll.irs  In  a   Simplex  Tpstlng   Machine 
And  Saves  thousands  of  dollars  tiy    knowliw  at   nil  times  the  exact 
number  of  i>oun  Is  of  lime  and  croiind  limestone  his  soil  rontalna  and 
reqtilresntaeostof  l-2cper  tost  nobiwly  notlreiil.  Why  "Beo;iuse  there 
Is  no  siifoul.itlon  to  It.H  Is  cleverness  Is  only  Business  Sense.  ThousniidB 
of  farmers  the  world  over  are  now  saving;  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dolliirs  that  heretofore  they  have  been  fhrowlni?  away.  How  '  By  using 
the  Simplex  Soil  Testlnu  Machine  and  looking  rl(?ht  Into  their  .soil 
and  a«cert;ilnln(f  the  amountof  lime  or  ground  limestone  their  soil 
contains  and  requires  before  planting.    Ju.st  merely  c;ood  Sound 
Business  that  lias  knocked  the  spots  off  of  CJuesslnR.   Ciuarantecd 
to  be  Accurate  and  Satisfactory  or  your  money  back.    Order  One 
Today  or  Write  for  Free  Literature. 

SIMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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LIVE  STOCK 
PRICES 


Last  week  saw  record  prices  paid  on 
two  leading  classes  of  live  stock. 
The  Chicago  market  quoted  hogs  at 
i$:20  per  hundred  I'ounds  ou  Tuesday 
aud  cattle  at  $15.50  per  hundred  ou  Wednesday. 
These  quotations  were  on  top  quality  in  both  caseis, 
but  both  esta»blished  new  records  in  the  history  of 
that  market.  With  best  calves  quoted  at  $15.50  per 
(wt.,  best  sheep  at  $11.10  and  best  lambs  at  $16.75 
per  cwt.,  on  the  same  days,  the  live  stock  markets 
are  particularly  promising  to  the  stock  raiser.  The 
selling  price  is  but  half  of  the  story,  however,  and 
with  the  present  range  of  prices  on  feeds  there  can 
be  no  appreciable  decrease  in  meat  prices  and  leave 
a  profit  to  the  feeder.  The  probaWe  influence  of 
corn  prices  this  fall  on  the  beef  and  pork  prices  of 
next  spring  and  summer  is  well  shown  in  the  report 
of  our  Laqcaster  Live  Stock  reporter  in  our  last  two 
issues. 

But  regardless  of  the  immediate  market  pros- 
pects there  would  seem  to  be  abundant  promise  in 
in  the  live  stock  field  for  the  next  few  yea?  i.  The 
Federal  Food  Administration  calls  attention  to  the 
certain  heavy  demand  for  all  live  stock  products  dur- 
ing the  war  and  the  further  fact  that  European  coun- 
tries will  be  in  need  of  large  numbers  of  live  stock 
of  all  kinds  immediately  after  the  war.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  decrease  in  the  European  herds  since 
the  hc;:iiuiing  of  the  war  amounts  to  28,000,000 
head  in  cittle,  54,000,000  head  in  sheeip  and  32.- 
000,000  head  in  hogs.  These  figures  represent  the  de- 
cline from  the  normal  requirements  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  the  numibers  that  will  need  to  be  added  as 
rapidly  a<s  pos3il)le  after  the  war  is  over.  This  coun- 
try is  in  best  position  to  furnish  the  foundation 
stock,  apparently  insuring  a  heavy  and  continued 
demand  for  all  of  the  good  stock  we  can  grow  for 
several  years  to  come. 

1^     ^     h 
The    printing    of   statistics    and 
ANTIQUATED  information  which  would  be  in- 

STATE  REPORTS  teresting  and  useful  if  publish- 
ed promptly  becomes  a  burles- 
que when  issued  weeks  and  months  after  the  infor- 
mation is  gathered  and  after  it  can  be  of  any  real 
value.  The  system  by  which  the  state  printing  is  done 
iu  Pennsylvania  surely  needs  revising  so  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  spend  the  immense  sum  annually 
required  to  do  the  printing.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to 
send  agents  and  samplers  over  the  state  to  gather 
samples  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizers,  etc.  It  costs  to 
have  the  analyses  made,  and  to  have  the  printing 
done,  and  after  it  is  all  done  it  serves  little  purpose 
if  the  public  does  not  receive  the  information  until 
the  next  year,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

Crop  reports  and  seasonal  conditions  as  sent  in 
by  reporters  should  be  made  public  immediately  to  be 
of  practical  value.     We   have  just   received   a   crop 
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report,    dated    .luly    1,    giving    reports    collected   in 
June  which   information  is   so  antiquated   that   it   is 
of  no  value  to  farmers.     We  are  not  censuring  the 
Department   of  Agriculture  for  this  condition,  since 
the   officials   of   that   department   have  no   authority 
over   the  state   printer,  but   we   do  think  somebody 
should    straighten    out    the    state    printing    business 
and  bring  it  up  to  date,  or  else  cut  out  the  useless 
expense.     At  the  same  time  this  is  done  we   would 
recommend  eliminating  altogether  a  great  deal  that 
is  published  in  some  of  the  annual  reports.  Economy 
and  efficiency  is  the  watchword  in  all  private  enter- 
prises now,  why  not  in  the  state  printingt 
1^      A      )^ 
The  article  on  page  5  of  this  issue,  giving 
Twmr.ir      report    of    the    recent    milk    conference    at 
COSTS     Washington,    contains    news    on    Pood    Ad- 
ministration plans  that  is  of  interest  to  all 
milk  producers.     Securing  representation  on  the  dairy 
advisory  ooard  is  another  victory  for  dairy  organiz- 
ations.     The    various    producers'    associations    that 
have  sprung  up  in  the  last  few  years  are  becoming 
factors   in  dairy  affairs  beyond   the  limits   of   their 
awn    member-hip.      They    are    securing    nation-wide 
consideration   for  the   dairy   industry    such    as   was 
never  possible  before  the  days  of  organization. 

A  committee  of  five  has  been  appointed  to  col- 
lect figures  and  present  production  costs  to  a  special 
Administration  commission.  This  committee  with 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cooper,  110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City, 
as  chairman,  will  welcome  authentic  figures  on  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  from  every  section.  As  an 
aid  in  determining  such  costs  the  X^  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  ha«  issued  a  st'atement  deducted  from 
its  investigations  in  seven  states.  This  statement 
is  given  as  a  basic  formula  giving  the  average  cost 
■with  average  cows,  or  cows  producing  about  5,902 
pounds  of  milk  per  year.  According  to  this  state- 
ment the  production  of  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  46J 
quarts,  requires  3.'^.4  pounds  of  grain;  44.6  pounds  of 
dry  roughage  or  hay;  145.3  pounds  of  succulent 
roughage  or  silage;  8.7  cents'  worth  of  pasture;  3.5 
hours  of  man  labor  and  *  hour  of  horse  labor.  This 
is  said  to  give  from  75  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost,  of  production.  The  balance  is  covered  in  over- 
head charges,  such  as  interest  on  investment,  insur- 
ance, etc. 

To  make  use  of  this  in  making  a  report  on  an  in- 
dividual herd  of  cows  giving  about  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  each,  figure  the  cost  of  grain  at  your  local 
prices,  allorwing  3:r.4  pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds 
of  milk.  In  the  same  way  figure  the  cost  of  rough- 
age at  local  prices,  allowing  44.6  pounds  of  dry 
roughage  and  145.3  pounds  of  succulent  roughage 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Also  figure  the  cost  of 
labor  at  the  price  you  have  to  pay,  allowing  3  J  hours 
of  man  labor  and  one-half  hour  horse  labor  per 
hundred  pounds.  To  the  total  cost  add  8.7  cents  for 
pasture.  To  the  cost  thus  obtained,  add  from  20  to 
25  percent  for  incidental  charges. 

Make  your  calculations  for  your  own  herd  and 
forward  them  to  your  dairy  organization,  or  to  your 
county  agent.  We  would  also  like  to  have  our  read- 
ers test  this  out  and  report  results  to  us  for  pub- 
lication. 


LABOB 
EXEMPTION 


Skill    in    dairy    feeding   will    count    for 
DAIRY  more  this  fall  and  winter  than  ever  be- 

FEEDINO     fore.     With  all  feeds  high  in  price  and 
the  price  of  miUc  and  cream   paying  a 
small  profit    only  under  the  best    of  conditions,  the 
man  that  makes  money  will  have  to  do  so  thru  care- 
ful feeding  and  management.    Theoretically,  the  per- 
fectly balanced  ration  is  the  most  economical  ration. 
It  gives  the  animal  thr  food  elements  needed  in  .just 
the  proportions  noeded  to  yield  greatest  returns  with 
out  loss  of  energy  *or  feed.     Dairy  specialists  have 
been  preaching  balanced  rations  for  years,  but  there 
arc    many    farn.ers,    and  "dairy    farmers,    that    have 
not    yet    made    the    comparatively    small    amount    of 
study   to   balance    their  feeds   and  get   the    resulting 
returns.     But  it  is  possible  that  even   the   scientific 
feeders  will  need  to  revise  their  methods  this  year. 
Unless  there  is  a  decided  change  in  the  relative  prices 
of  feeds  and  dairy  jiroducts  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the 
best  feeders  will  be  able  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  ni- 
trogenous materials  necessary  to  balance  up  the  home- 
grown feeds.     The  Federal  Food  Administration  pro- 
mises   to    give    some    relief   in    the    matter    of    feed 
prices.    The  future  of  milk  prices  is  merely  a  guess 
at  the  best. 

Should  there  be  no  material  change  which  will 
aflPect  the  relation  of  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  of  the  products  there  will  need  to  be  a  shading 
down  on  the  side  of  the  high-priced  concentrates. 
At  least  one  leading  dairyman  of  the  state  found  it 
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neceasary  last  winter  to  cut  down  ou  his  accustomed 
amount  of  grain.  He  had  plenty  of  good  silage,  and 
he  had  a  fair  quality  of  hay.  As  grains  soared  in 
price  his  profit  on  the  product  decreased  to  the 
point  where  more  grain  was  a  questionable  invest- 
ment. He  cut  down  on  the  grain,  and  finally  stopped 
feeding  it  entirely.  He  did  not  produce  as  much 
milk  as  formerly,  but  with  liberal  feedings  of  hay 
and  silage  he  kept  up  the  milk  flow  fairly  well  until 
the  cows  were  turned  to  pasture.  He  did  not  make 
as  much  milk  as  his  neighbors  were  making  but  he 
felt  that  he  was  making  the  smaller  amount  at  a 
larger  profit  than  they  got.  This  is  not  good  prac- 
tice under  normal  conditions,  but  these  ate  not  nor- 
mal times,  and  some  old  practices  will  need  to  be 
changed. 

The  farmer  with  a  good  supply  of  alfalfa  hay  or 
good  clover  hay  and  plenty  of  silage  will  have  a  de- 
cided advantage.  For  him,  as  well  as  for  the  fellow 
that  does  not  have  Itie  best  of  home-grown  feeds,  it 
will  be  well  to  buy  his  supplementary  grains  in  as 
concentrated   form   as  possible.      Cottonseed   and   oil 
meal  will  likely  provide  the  needed   protein   at   the 
least  cost,  to  which  other  grain  feeds  can  be  added 
to    give    variety    aiffl    palatability.     Much    will    de- 
pend upon  the  future  trend  of  the  feed  market,  but 
careful   study   and   as   careful   management   promise 
to  pay  good  dividends  this  fall. 
I«      1^     1«l 
The   average    farm    boy    drawn    for 
army   service   hesitates   to   ask   for 
exemption  for  fear  of  being  termed 
a  slacker.    Farmers  as  a  class  may 
hesitate    to    press   their   demands   for  exemption   of 
needed  and  experienced  farm  help  for  fear  of  hav- 
ing their  patriotism  questioned.     But  this  is  a  time 
for   hard    facts    and    clear   reasoning.      Wherever   a 
serious   effort  is   made  to  increase  the   acreage   and 
vield  of  farm  crops,  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  comes 
up  as  the  one  important  limiting  factor.    The  grain 
•states  are  now  crying  for  extra  men  to  help  in  the 
harvest.     The   corn   belt   farmers,   by   use    of   larger 
and  greater  numbers  of  labor-saving  machines,  were 
able  to  fit  the   ground  and   grow  a  larger  acreage, 
but  they  are   .onf routing  a  scarcity  of  labor  to  cut 
and  husk  the  crop.  In  the  dairy  sections  where  there 
has  been  an  alarming  sale  of  dairy  cattle,  the  scarci- 
ty of  labor  to  do  the   work  of  the   farm   has  been 
second    only    to    the    high    prices    of    feeds    as    the 
factor  influencing   the   closing   out   of   the  business. 
Farmers  everywhere  have  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
meet  the  demands  for  more  crops  this  year.     They 
have   worked  long  houri  and  have  had  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  the  fields  and  bams  helping  in 
the  work.    They  can  do  only  so  much,  and  they  hav^ 
about  reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  work  this 
year.     Without  sufficient  help  they  will  not  be  able 
to   add   to   their  productive   efforts   as   asked    to   do 
next  year. 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  this  country  and  our  allies  in  this 
war  is  food  products.  Those  products  must  be  pro- 
duced and  moved  to  the  warring  zone  if  we  are  to 
win  this  war.  There  is  justification  for  every  de- 
mand made  upon  the  fanners  to  do  their  utmost  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs.  But  if  the  farmers  are  to 
continue  to  do  their  part  they  must  have  their  labor 
protected.  The  farm  boys  that  are  experienced  in 
farm  work  are  all  needed  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion. They  can  be  of  greater  service  to  the  countr^- 
and  the  cause  for  which  the  country  is  fighting  if 
kept  in  farm  work  than  in  any  other  line  of  service. 
This  is  not  a  plea  for  special  concession  to  farmers. 
To  any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  agricultural 
matters,  it  can  not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on 
farmer  patriotism.  It  is  merely  the  statement  of  a 
very  vital  factor  in  continued  farm  production,  which 
in  turn  is  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  suc- 
cessful ]>rosecution  of  the  war. 

The  conscription  law  was  intended  to  exempt 
_farm  labor.  The  principle  of  thA  law  was  to  put 
every  man  into  the  class  of  servife  where  he  could 
be  of  greatest  value  to  the  countr*'.  But  the  first 
draft  is  not  observing  that  provision.  The  ex- 
emption boards  of  this  state  are  permitted  to  extend 
the  time  of  call  to  operators  of  farms  when  in  their 
.iudgment  such  men  are  needed  on  the  farms.  This 
is  good,  but  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  the  public  and  the 
authorities  in  charge  must  be  advised  of  the  real 
conditions  in  farm  labor  supply  and  the  importance 
of  an  increased  supply  to  continued  production. 
Farmers  must  press  their  needs  in  this  direction  to 
have  their  conditions  clearly  understood. 

They  need  not  a.sk  for  class  exemption.  But 
they  do  need  to  press  their  claims  in  order  that  their 
requirements  may  be  fully  understood  when  men  arc 
selected   for  most   needed  service. 


■  -*». 


W  ^ 


September  1,  1917.  Pcnnsytvania  Farmer     '  ^-us 

HARRISBURG  NOTES                placed  on  the  advisors  staff  again  and    that  our  governor  has  been  particular-   INTEENATIONAIi  PREMIUM  LISTS 
18    making    rounds    under    direction    of    ly  spccessful  in  the  high  character  and  

«♦«♦„    „«j    -njo^Vafin^.        T?i»«..t»    aya    *^*  State  Defense  commission.  Dr.  Ros-    competency  of  men  he  has  appointed  to        ™,     ^    ,._.  ,,,       .,  .      ^. 

State    and    Marketing. -Efforts    are    g^^erger  will  visit   farms  whose  places    office.  The  Prelimmary  Cla..>s.lu-atic.n  tor  the 

r.'ri!5»Unr.   L    L?«  I    ZwV^^^^^^^  "«  *^*P^«^   ^^'  ^'''^^   '^'^i"g  and   urge        Dye  Firms  Enthusiastic-New  York  P^'  .International    Lne  Sto.k    Exp«i- 

^/r  ?n  X   wnv   n?VilitX^*moSe  ^^^^^  "'"''^  ^«  ^«"«-  manufacturers  of  dye  stuffs  are  cc-rtain  !«^»«  "»*  being  maiied  out    babstau- 

^r„f   nf  rro^ro^f  all  ki,  Is^t^o^^^^  First  Food  luventory.-Thc  state  and  of    their    future.      They    are    able    now  tial  increases  u,pr...cs  have  been  miide 

me^nt  of  crops  of  all  kinds  to  markets  ^^^^^^j    ^             ^^^^                                .^^                                             demand  for  many  "i  «^veral  departments,  mukmg  tais  the 

Vytll  ZV^^^rZLZZf^L^^i    the   groceries   of  the  ttate    to    find   out    „'^  co^lors,  Tid  they  think  the  day  of    ^^^f^^^    f^^lug    that    has    ev.r    been 

L^»    ih«t    ll„^!T«v^hpnPvt^^^^^^    ^<*w   much   food    there   is   in    stock   and    high  prices  has  passed.     It  only  remains    made  at  this  great  show.  Remember  the 

costs  so  that  plans  to  ask  the  next  legis-   ^^jj   ^^  ^^^^.^  investigations  to   the    now  to  build  up  the  industry  to  make    •!«*<'«:   At  -aion  Stock  Yards.  Chicago, 

^T.Z!Z  tTL^TaTTZ\nI  tl'  warehouse,  and  the  cold  storage  plants,  it  one  of  our  g^reat  national^resources.  I"-  !>-•  ]:^.    Entries  close  Nov.  1.  For 

velopment  can  be   worked  out  and  fig-  j^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^.^   .^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.  ^        .^^   f^    g^          Speculations.-  premium  lists  and  full   information   ad- 

ures  used  to  back  up  the  requests      1^^  liave  complete  information  on  how  much  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  ordered  the  New  ^re.ss    Sec    B.    H.    Heide,    Tnion    Stock 

spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  bureau  ^^^^j    Pennsylvania    has    off   the    farms.  York    Coffee    and    Sugar    Exchange    to  Yards,    Chicago. 

".l-H^lf^nhi^Lrnn  ?Wof  Hin    tSe    Whether    it'  will    result    in    stabilizing    stop    speculative    tactics.     All   dealings 

political  upheaval  on  Capitol   Hill    the    ^^.^^^    ..    ^.^^^^    .^    interesting  producer    in    futures    are    banned.      Within    the  

i^t'^hearon  theT ^lans  to  Lt  the  bie  *^<*  consumer.     Another  interesting  in-  past   week    sugar   had    reached  an    alti-  index    por   THIS    ISSUE 

oLt-rlllH  Tn  yirlnLl  1^1^  and  R^e  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^tatc  Milk  commis-  tude  never  known  before,  or  9.15  cents  

Sow   enTaLd  ?n  endeaJodnrto  find  a  "»»'  ^'^^^^^  ^^'  ^een  revived  to  probe  a  pound  wholesale.  Alfalfa    Failure    139 

now   engaged  in  enaeavormg  to  nn<^  *  the  milk  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Farm-        Potato   Growers  Still  At    Sea.   —  In  By    the    Way    139 

o"%ot  to'::  a'nd  oS^teUbVefa-nrt^  J^'ciSsl'^oV^te^L^^  ^ITi'fV  ""''V  ''  advice  given  at  the  big  potato  -^^-V^B^^AJl  ^  S^^  . : : ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; : ;  ]^ 

jrVvt  Telr  r?per?tt^rfn  ?u"  "'^^t.S'^'^'Lr^^^^L  tTaf mLh'^lemSrie  C^^:  sJwe  ^^T&/^^S^--y-\^ 

^U.flV^nTJLlno^rL^^^^^  the  cities  have  refused  to  pay."^  The  re-  t^ir    problems.      Four    measures    were  l>alry 

uishing  cars  and  some  good  recoids  arc  3^^  has  been  a  milk  shortage.     The  in-  recommended    as    follows:     First,    that  Food  Administration  and  Milk  Prices  ..  .111 

IZTit  ILlulZ  t^  Zdetni    nuiry   will  begin   on  Tuesdfy   at  Pitts-    farmers  subscribe  to  a  market  ne^s  ser-    ^^  --  ^-"^•i,,^-    »- 

'a  c^Ve'^nritVhef  \^*Sricrb;^        Net  Apple  Law.-The  new  apple  law    J::^^:^?^^'^: ^T^'^^SS  ^ S^-    "^alT ^^Sdi^r -"^^'^  .\- ! ! ! ! !  1 !  i  l  i  l  {1^ 
daj-s  come  and  whether  the  pr^^^^  ^hich  will  regulate   packing  and  grad-    taken;  third,^that  better  storage  facili-    Labor  K,e„Ption   t42 

g?e   Jpti^h^V:     may   Ksk^d  n'S  ^g  is-w  being  put  into  effect  and  the  ties  b;  secured;  fourth,  that  there  be  a  Si7k  'S.  ":'.^^^  !  i ! ! :  l  i  i  i !  i ; ! ! ! ! ! :  lill 

Tflnnarv     It  is  reoorted  that  there  is  a  department    of    Agriculture    is    issuing  co-operative  organization   among  grow-  General 

^prv    ainpral    dknnsition    amouff    farm-  i"* o^'ation  regarding  its  provisions.  It  ers.     The   latter  will  organize  by   coun-  Oan   Wh*at  Crops  Be  increased    148 

very   general    deposition    among    rarm  September   1.  ties   for  better   storage   and  marketing  Cecil  Coanty  Farmers  Meet -.148 

ers    and    among    P'^^Pj^, ^'^^    fa^^^^..^^"        Medical    Examination.    -   The    state    advan?Iges.-F.  ^  Kv'^r^J'""''* lit 

means   to  store  vetretables  rather  than         .,      ...  ...  ^l   .    .,  mi    "u»a""»B'^''.     a..  Honey   Crop    148 

To    sell   then   now   when    everything   is    *"**^»7*'^^  f"^'   ^"^"'^^-   ^**  I'^^jt  ^^''**^»'  ^~P  '«^  ^^^  ^'*'  "^ 

favorable  and  the  temptation  to  get  off    ^«  able  to  have  practically  all  schools         ^HE  FERTIUZER  SITUATION  Horticulture 

tavorame  ana  ine  terapid,iion  10  S^  »      ^^^^^  ^q  tj,is  fall  with  enough  teachers  Apple  Orcharding  in  N.  Y ii4 

hands   before    spoiling    is    great.      *rom  interruotion         m,.     .^,   -,    t  ..   n  •**        ^f    ^'atwnal   -^PpJe   Growers    144 

all  accounts  there  are  large  amounts  of    w-^ge^ol'^  Taft      The  medYcal  ex       JK?""'^  Improvement  Committee  of  Honwhold 

butter  and  eggs  going  into  cold  storage    because  of  tlu   draft      Ihe  meaicaj  ex     ^^^     National     Fertilizer      Association    cheese    Bating    153 

this   summer   and    the    meat    storage    is    amination    Tv^rk    will    also    be    started    ^^       ^j,     following  statement   regard-    Coffee    Substitute     153 

Ilso  saidTbe  heavy  -  promptly.      State    health     officials    say    ing  the  character  of  the  fertilizer  which    Gasoline   Flatiron    Experience        152 

aiso  saiu  10  oe  u\:,%vy.  that    fiaiire^    for   last    vear   show   485  337     i  i_    •  ^       :i    ^         _i_  I    Contribute    My    Boy    .-: .-lo3 

Will  Demonstrata  Grains.—Plana  are    „.* ;,  "^''^f  ;"JJf.f!/f,^^^^  7R  n^r     ^'  "<"^  ^^'°«  offered   for  sale:  Marketing  Preserves 152 

being    made    by    state    authorities    who    P^P'^''."^  7*T         kI J    /.'Jfth^?!^        '"^he    impreesion    seems    to    prevail  Livestock 

have  been  ureine  more  attention  to  the    ««"*    being    found    to    have    soniething    among  Agricultural  Experiment  Station    Let  Hogs  Harvest  the  Corn   146 

raTsing  of  rfe  ii  the  northern  tier  of    ^f^g   ^'^^  .♦»?«";     Les«     han  95   dis-    ^^^   Wilizer    Control    Officials,    also    Use  Cheaper  Feeds ;  Save  Grain  146 

cSi«   beTause   of   weather,  soU   and    '''^IJZn^ulrrLZ'^'llAl?^^^^        *"«°S   County    Agents,  that    the    limi-    ^„  ,,,  p,^  Hen°?a?l    147 

other  conditions  to   have   some  demon-    —Hamilton,  Harrist)urg,  August  £i.  ^^tion  put   on  shipments  of  acid  phos-    Don't  Force  th«  Molt  147 

strations  made.     Facts  regarding  yields  ^,^^r^^  V^^^^  ^7  fertilizer  manufacturers  is  due    J^j^^s  J-^t  of  B      d^   

of  wheat  and  com  and  rye  in  the  two  NEW  YORK  NOTES  to  a  desire  on  their  part  to  force  farm-    ^^  ^or  H^ens^.  .^.^^ 147 

lower   banks   of  counties   will   be   gath-  ers    to    use    complete    fertilizer    or    am-    Harrisbnrg   Notes— 

ered  and  compared  with  figures  from  state  Fair  Barns  Burned.— The  care-  moniated  «uper-4phosphates.  To  correct  state  and  marketing.  Will  demonstrate 
well-located  farms  in  the  central  and  taker  of  the  stables  for  racing  horses  on  this  erroneous  impression  wc  make  the  f^niten^'s'i'o^/^H^nu'Tn  l^rulJng 
northern    tiers.     It    is   also    planned    to    state    fair   grounds   was    quite   severely    following    statement    of    facts:  ^^    Rosenberger   engaged,    First  food 

choose   some  farms   and  in   co-operation    burned  in  a  recent  fire  which  consumed        "Under    normal    conditions    the     in-  inventory.    New    apple    law,    Medical 

with  the  owners  plant  well-selected  corn    several    stables    and    a    large    stock    of    dustry  has  ready  on  June  1,  the  usual         examination        143 

and  rye,  according  to  the  locality  where    lumber    and    supplies    stored    there    for    close  of  the  spring  shipping  season,  ap-    """"gJt'^ef.iV  barns  burned,  Tusso-k  moth 
it    is   thought   it   will   thrive    best,   and    ^se  in  construction  work  now  going  on.    proximately  35  percent  ot   fail  require-  appears,  .lolt  to  speed  traps.  Buy  coal, 

watch   the   results.     The  belief  here   is    Twenty    some    horses    were    saved    but    meats    of    fertilizer.      On    June    1st    of         F^-^ight  rates  increased.  .Vpproves  food 
that    some    excellent    results   in    regard    twelve  perished   in  the  flamesi^the  loss    this    year,    ovving    to    unusually    heavy  b,n.  Dye  fp^«^f;,\hu..a«t.c,^  A  s^urpr.se 

to  raising  of  rye  in  the  northern  eoun-    being  many  thousands  of  dollars.     The    spring  demand   and  manufacturing  (lit-         g^^n  ^^  ^^^   ^^g 

ties  can  be  obtained  and  that  there  will    origin  of  the  fire  is  not  known.  ficulties  during  the   winter  and  spring,  Kotes 

be  good  prices.  Tussock  Moth   Appears.— The   college    warehouses    were    absolutely    bare    of    Dairy-   Marketing  Conference    155 

Police    Sub^Stations    Soon.-^t    is    ex-    of  forestry  of  Syracuse  University  has    stocks,  leaving  only  three  and  one-half    ^"Jj^yi^V/'^l^^ti  ^  •;;;;;;;;;;;;;;::;:  Jj^ 

pected   that   within   the   next   month    or    been   appealed  to   for  aid  in  protecting    months     time  in  which  to  manutacture,    jj^^  Flow  of  a  River  is  Measured   151 

so    additional    srfb-stations    will    be    es-    the  elm  trees  of  Svracuse  from  the  raids    cure   and    ship    the    fertilizers   required    international   Premium  Lists    143 

tablished  in  rural  districts  by  the  State    of  the  tussock   moth.     Other  cities  are    for   this  fall's   -^ft   seeding  and  this    '^X^/^f ^I^Jlub  ^;^^^^^^^^^ 
Police     department,     unless     men     arc    experiencing    the    same    trouble.      The    under    the    most    trying    and    difficult  ^^^ 

drafted    into    the    national    army,    pro-    college   advises   the   destruction    of    the    manufacturing   and   transportation   con-    "Elizabeth  Lends  a  Hand"    130 

tests  against  which  are  being  made.  The    egg  clusters  as  of  greatest  help  in  com-    ditions  that  have  ever  been  known.  Veterinary 

State  Police  force  is  filled  up  now  for   'bating  the  pest  another  year.     It  takes        "At  the  beginning  of  the  selling  sea-    Umbilical  hernia.  Kidney  trouble.  Vicious 
the    first    time   since    the    new   act    was    «„«  4n  an  average  of  four  hours  per    son    for   the    coming    wheat   seeding    i  ^^^tJ^^^^.^'^p'Tvin  ''.T:'!':.  ."!*!"."  155 

passed  and   the  men  are   being  trained    tree  to  destroy  the  egg  masses.     Power    appeared    that     the     demand    for    acid 

at  barracks  for  rural  patrol  work.  spraving  is  the   only   resort  where   the    phosphate   might   be    so   large   that   the  

Can  Get  Extensions.— An   iuteresting    eggs' have  hatched.    Buffalo  fought  this    amount  the  industry  would  be  able   to  meetiwo  CALEVDxa 

feature   of    the   conference   of    the    dis-    pj^t    three  years  before   subduing   it.        furnish  would  not  cover  the  demand.  It  FARM  MEETIKQ  CALENDAB 

trict    draft    appeal   boards   held   here    a        JoU    fo    Speed    Traps.-«peed     traps    has  t^"/^^;;  ^^^fj^^^^Xr^'  ]l\^^'^        Northern  Nut  Growers"   Association.   Stam- 
few  days  ago  was  the  general  recogni-   ^hich    have    been    operating   in    many    ter  of  equity   to   an   "<^^'^7'  ^?.  P"\*    ford,  Conn..   September  5-6. 
tion  given   to   the   fact   that   wholesale    jj^^    York    State    villages    and    cities   limitation  on  the  amount  ot  and  poos-       Farmers'    Field    D.iy,    N.    j.    E.xperiment 
taking  of  men  from  farms  would  turn    have    been    given    a    set-back.      State   phate  sold   to  any  om  dealer.   "Indica-   .station   ''^'%»';i«»/j''-»';  J.-..^  •  «fP^^^^ 
the    LVe    upside    down    and    work    as    genator    John    Knight,    father    of    the    ^ions  at  the  present  time  show^^^^^^  .eS^tV  t'^ "^"^    '*''''^'   "*'*'"'*•   "^^ ' 

much  mischief  as  taking  men  from  rail-  general  highway  traffic  law,  declares  majority  of  dealers  have  taken  less  or  ^^^  ^.^^^  g^^^^  p^^^  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
roads  and  mines.     The  advice  given  to    ^hat  towns  and  cities,  except   those  of    acid  phosphate  than  the  amount  offered     Sept^ember  io-i5 

the  men  who  will  act  on  appeals  was  to    the  first   class,   have   no   right   to   pass       "If    the    ab"y«/7'^*^'«"    J^f .  "^^    J^-VS*''     "*  '  '       ' 

use  common  sense  and  not  to  take  men  ^^  enforce  ordinances  restricting  the  been  made,  the  industry  coum  not  nave  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  Congress,  Waterloo.  la . 
whose  withdrawal  would  rewlt  in  farms   ^^eed    of    motor    vehicles    within    their    furnished  the  other  grades  of  fertilizer   October  1-7.  c         .  ,. 

goii4  to  ruin'Ld^he  loss  of  products  S.  ThTs  is  supported  by  the  coun-  demanded  by  the  consumer  Further-  ,,f-to^,,,,ft.te|  E,pos.t,on.  Spr.ng.eld. 
for  the  community.  One  of  the  ways  gd  for  the  State  Motor  Federation.  As  more,  it  was  not  possible  for  manufac^  National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  O..  Octo- 
in  which  agriculture  can  be  safeguard-    the  law  now  exists  only  New  tork  City,    turers  to   increase   their  production   ot    j^      ^g.^^  ,    ".    ,     ^  .„,        „„.,,„ 

ed,  it  ias  pointed  out,  was  by  exempt-    Rochester    and    Buffalo    would    have    a    acid   P^^^P^ate,   as   this   requires   more    ,,  Ameru-an     Pomologio.^^  ^^^^^  Boston, 

ini  a  man  because  he  is  needed  to  keep    legal  right  so  to  restrict  speed.     Many    time      o    manufacture    and    cure    than    *'V„Ver„at?onai   Live  stock   Ex,K,sition,   Chi- 
*  ..       ..      ,   i_  ...i.:i_   *u„   ..fkoi.  ia        *  ,.      ?i!-_    -_j    i „    !.„.,«    raar^oA    jj    flops   the   manufacture   of   mixed   goods.    ^^^^    jjj     December  1-8. 


FAIRS    NEXT    WEEK 


FABM    FORESTRY 


Oonnty 

Dauphin 
Philadelpbi« 


to  report  at  a  mobilization  camp  until  ^J^^  Jf  the  winter's  fuel  at  once,  as  a 
some  future  date,  which  may  be  furth-  ^^ise  in  price  is  expected  Sept.  1.  Labor 
er  extended.     However,  in  this  present  jg  gearce  at  the  mines  and  on  the  rail- 
quota   there  will  be  no   exemptfons  as  ^oads,   and   transportation   trouble  may       Farm  Forestry  is  tne  titie  or  a  ooo*.    g--v 
a  class  make  a  real  scarcity  later  they  say.            recently  written  by  Professor  .).  b.  i-er      ^^^.^^ 
mnl,  on  F.,tmzi„g._One  of  the.'""-  FrdghrR^.e,  li\reased.-L„i.ni„B    g-n  of  the  d^artn-en,  of    or«,ry  .,     M.n™^ 


a 
roe 


propose    iw    u.»...-   "•    r — o         irvvi.,     uu.     «u»c»...^     v.-       - :. .  .  .  i  .^i.     „    i,„-..1o 

for    fertilization.      The    importance    of    calves,  and  hogs  advanced  to  2b  cents     leges  and   high  schools, 
use   of  lime  and   fertilizers  to  improve         Approves    Food    Bill.^-Tacob     Goul.l 


Professor  "Ferguson's    practical    and    Tompkin. 


vantageous 

'^Dr-.  Rosenberger  Engaged.-Dr.  J.  N.    ^^  ^n'^^ort^tfJn'of 'Ja^  prJSucrs;  farming  in  the  great  plains  and  prair..     C.^^^ 
Rosenberger,   the    dairy    expert    of   the    f^^^^  fertilizer  and  machinery.     He  ap-  regions  as  well  as  in   more  eastern  re- 
state  fa»m   counsellor   corps^  has   been    proves  the   appointive  power  and   says  gions. 


Baltimore 


Town 
Pennsylvania 
Middletown 
Bybrrry,    Phila. 
Towanda 
Troy 
Indiana 
Stroudsburg 
Lawton 
Stewartttown 
Solehurv 
New  Tork 
Chatham 
Little  Valley 
Orangeburg 
Ogdensliurg 
Rochester 
Dryden 
Walton 
Potsdam 
^Vatkins 
Troupsbur;; 
Waterlown 
AVestport 
Penn   Yan 
Rome 

Pouehkeepsie 
Newark 
V«ar  Jersey 
OlbhsKoro 
Rod   Rnnk 
Maryland 
Timonium 


Date 


Sept. 

8- 

7 

1.     Sept. 

3 

8 

Sept. 

4- 

7 

Sept. 

4- 

7 

Sept. 

4- 

7 

Sept. 

4- 

8 

Sept. 

5- 

6 

Sept. 

6- 

8 

Sept. 

7- 

8 

Sept. 

3- 

6 

Sept. 

3- 

7 

Sept. 

3- 

7 

Pept. 

3- 

7 

Sept. 

3- 

8 

Sept. 

4- 

fl 

Sept. 

4- 

7 

Sei)t. 

4- 

7 

"e).t. 

4- 

7 

s^ept. 

4- 

7 

Sept. 

4- 

7 

«ppt. 

4- 

7 

Sept. 

4- 

7 

«ept. 

5 

7 

«ept. 

5- 

7 

«ept. 

6 

8 

Anp  31-Sept.« 

«ept. 

8- 

6 

Sept.   4-   8 


-     '"  — 


.  ippij  I  ua  11.-' 


8- 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


CUT  YOUR  CORN 


WITH 


..._,..  "V. 


AKRON  SULKY 
CORN  CUTTER 


The  old  way  requires  considerable  help 
and  takes  a  long  time.  The  AKRON 
SULKY  COEN  C  U  T  T  E  E  saves  time, 
money,  and  much  labor;  is  absolutely 
safe;  inexpensive;  efficient;  light  draft; 
only  one  horse  required;  saves  twino; 
cuts  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time;  ad- 
justable for  height  of  cut.  We  want  jou 
to  know  more  about  our  Corn  Cutter,  but 
this  space  is  too  small  for  that,  so  we 
have  published  an  illustrated  booklet 
containing  full  description  and  testimo- 
nials which  we  will  mail  free  to  all  in- 
terested readers  of  this  paper.  Send  us 
a  postal  card  request  at  once  and  you 
will  receive  this  booklet  by  return  mail. 
We  will  also  tell  you  what  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  handles  our  Corn  Cutter, 
so  you  can  go  and  see  this  complete 
machine.     Write  now.     Right  now. 


Hortkaltiav 

APPLE  ORCHABDING  IN  BROOME 
COUNTY.  N.  y. 


Broome  County  is  not  noted  for  its 
apple  crop.  We  don't  expect  to  sec 
apple  buyers  seeking  our  crop  in  the  au- 
tumn, beeauHo  the  orchards  can  not 
produce  all  the  good  apples  the  county 
population  eats.  We  have  to  fall  back 
on  boxed  and  barreled  apples  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  winter  and 
spring  to  supply  our  city  fruit  stores. 
Nevertheless  we  do  grow  some  unex- 
(H'Uod  apples,  and  there  is  now  con- 
siderable interest  in  apple  growing  as 
a  crop  for  the  local  market.     This  show 


stands  in  alluvial,  well-drained  soil 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  When  the  apples  were  at  their 
best  in  color  last  autumn,  I  looked  it 
over  in  company  with  other  apple  en- 
thusiasts. If  I  should  say  that  we 
found  apples  so  large  and  perfect  that 
the  growers  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  boughs  on  wooden  horses,  I 
might  not  get  credited  with  truthful- 
ness, but  my  camera  corroborates  the 
story  as  the  illus(tration  will  testify. 
The  variety  .supported  there  is  the 
Twenty  Ounce,  and  its  slender  brandies 
and  twigs  were  not  equal  to  the  weight 
of  those  magnificent  fruits.  The  city 
market  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bush- 
el for  the  fancy  fruits  from  this  or- 
chard. 

Earlier  in  the  season  I  made  a  visit  to 
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tliftt  the  foliage  was  healthier  and  the 
condition  of  the  trees  improved. 

The  star  performer  in  orchard  reno- 
vation in  this  county  is  a  "back-to-the- 
lander"  who  left  the  city  three  years 
ago  to  occupy  one  of  the  "poor  knobs" 
almost  on  the  state  line.  He  set  to 
work  to  save  what  was  worth  while  of 
the  old  apple  trees  on  his  small  farm. 
The  second  year  he  bought  a  barrel 
pump  spraying  outfit  and  persuaded 
two  neighbors  to  let  him  prune  and 
spray  their  orchards  in  addition  to  his 
own.  The  increased  crop  in  the  three 
orchards  he  says  was  about  500  bush- 
els. The  effect  on  the  doubters  in  his 
neighborhood  was  gratifying.  Last 
year  he  had  eight  orchards  to  take 
care  of  including  his  own,  and  it  kept 
him  busy  during  the  spring  season. 
Late  spring  frosts  prevented  aiiy  in- 
crease in  crop  results  but  I  saw  some 
of  the  trees  under  his  care  which  bore 
a  full  crop  of  nice,  fair  apples.  He  has 
made  good  as  an  orchardist. — E.  R. 
Minns,  Broome  Co.,  ,N.  Y. 


■JUt .  jir*»*-^>'gNsi*— « 


CaUfornia  PRIVET  HEDGE 


Two  Y«ar«  Old 

Ileieht  Brunches 

1  <  t  »  2Un  :»   10   .', 

2i  \o  aOln  8   to  10 

3)  t  >  ati  In  10  to   15 


Fin*.  Clean  Stack 

Per  100  Per  1000 

S.>.-|0  S20.00 

3.1(1  M.vm 

4.00  35.00 


600  at  1000  rates 
Mcuion  tills  publication  and  we  will  deliver  free 
order  i.f  ^l(l.lHt  iiiid  over.     We  grow  our  own  stock  and 
rm;>l'>y  no  auciii.s.    Write  for  Tree  price  list  on  Trees, 
BiiTuDlw-ry.  Kvergreens,  etc. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  CO.  Dept.  P 
LANCASTER,   PENNA. 


SPRING  WORK  IN  FINE  OLD  ORCHARD  OF  JOHN  GREEN.  BROOME  CO..  N. '.:. 


of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
rejuvenation  of  a  number  of  the  ne- 
glected old  orchard.*,  and  the  better 
care  of  the  few  young  orchards  to  be 
found. 

The  topography  of  the  county  natur- 
ally divides  our  land  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  hill  and  valley.  Profitable  or- 
chards are  found  on  both  types  of 
land.     Orchards    along    the    river    val- 


one  of  the  best  of  the  old  orchards  up 
on  the  hilltops.  It  was  planted  over 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  father  of  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  John  Green.  This 
orchard  was  headed  low  and  has  been 
well  cared  for,  except  for  spraying, 
until  last  year.  The  location  has  been 
favorable  for  good  wood  growth  and 
for  freedom  from  late  frosts  and  cold 
winds,    but    i-.i    recent    years    the    tent 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Evcrvone  genuine  ITarrison-pro 
robust,  bcalihy,  truc-to-name  aiaj 
6u'i'i(<x  from    bearing    orchards. 
Backed  by    more  than 
ZSycars'  fruit-t-rowintr  and 

t  r.ra,  pluma.  cherrlM  an  J  Pniajl  frulls. 
>.l^o  ^u'l  lin<.  of  orna*enlaU.  Wrui.  to. 
Cuj  for  1?17  l-Yuitfi  Ji.lc— /rr«.  larfcrt 
growers  of  fri.it  trf.«iu  the  worlj. 


Harritoni'  Nurwries,  Box  62   Btrlin,  Md. 


^Seed  Wheat 

Eiirht  hardiest,  reliable  kinds — yi«id  mor*  ,„. 
■ere— raquira  lass  •••d—Rraded,  sound,  cleaned 
clean.  Write  to-day  for  "Hoffman's  Wheat 
tioiik" — de.'tcribea  varieties — tella  "How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Wheat."  It's  free— samples,  too— if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffmaii,  Inc.,  Landiiville,  Lancatter  Cona'r,  Pa. 


SEEDWHEATrpTE" 

Valuable  information  about  Nuw  and  Teste.)  variPtiM— 
Kharkov-Harvest  tjuc.n-h'ult;;.  etc . -Timothy,  AlfalM, 
Clover  an-1  all  fii-ld  and  L-rass  Bfcds.  Giv.s  vali)al)lt;  plant- 
inK  in»truotions.  Describes  heaviest  pro<liicui«.varu-tics— 
howhest  rropsarc ,rrown  Gives mpney-makjniri.i-a.s  about 
fall  plantinir.  Kca.l  it  before  you  buy  Ni  "^yj;*-*"'*  ••'•T* 
AMERICmH  MUTUAL  SEED  CO.,  Dspt.  1130  Chicaie 


Scott's  Wheat  &  Rye 

Ireo  from  wcerla  and   Imm.iture    eralns.    ThI.s   year.  If 
eviT.  li  payatosow  nothln«  but  the  be.-^t 

O.  M.  SCOTT  8c  SONS  <  O. 
<»44   Main    St.,  Marysvllle.  Ohio. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Our  Hl!j'i  f.rarte  Timothy  Heed  H  the  nest   f.'rrfuMy  ,«e- 
lecte  I  :i'\  I  ri',-!e  ,  nc  1.  '.»'J.70  i)er  cent  pure.     !■  rt^lghi  pre- 
paid.   Sim;)les  frfjc. 
Cillcks  Seed  Farms,       Smoketown,  Luiieaaier  lo.  Fa. 


TWtNTY-OUNCE  PIPPINS  ON  V^OODEN  HORSE  IN  ELDREDGE  ORCHARD. 


PURE    TIMOTHY    SEED 

New  Crop  Carefully  .Selceted.  Wcbuy  from  thcf.innenj 
and  sell  direct tocon.suraer.     Also  severd  varieties  oi 
hIgh-Krade  »ccd  wheat.     Ask  for  niimple:  now. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.      -      FOSTORIA.  OHIO. 


Scott's  Timothy   Seed 

Timothy  Is  about  the  only  seed  that  1<  low  In  price  a. 
nre«ent.  It  will  surely  pay  to  buy  early.  Send  for 
samples  now.  O.  M.  HCOTT  ^k  SONH  CO., 
144  NJaIn    Street. MAnVSVILl.r:.     OHIO. 

V— "  ■ 


PIPE 


Beeond  hand.  Large  stock  all 
Blzca  furnished  with  new  threads 
&  couplings.  Prompt  Bhlpment«. 
J.  F.  Grtnith,   4IIMirarSL,  PMIa 


leys  seem  to  enjov  an  advantage  in  caterpillars  became  troublesome,  and 
soil  fertilitv,  and  of  frost  protection  by  fruit  knotty  and  less  fair.  Last  year 
rea.son  of  fogs.  The  orchards  on  the  the  owner's  son  resolved  to  take  the 
hill  tops  and'favorablo  slopes  adjacent  orchard  more  firmly  in  hand,  so  he 
have  Letter  air  drainage  and  are  later  bought  a  spraying  outfit  and  beg.nn  op- 
in  blo.ssom  th.iu.thos..  in  th  •  valley,  erations  with  a  thoro  pruning.  When 
We  are  never  sure  of  a  fruit  crop  ow-  I  saw  the  orchard  the  brush  lay  thick 
ing  to  the  inland  elinint..,  but  with  on  the  gr-.nnd  under  many  of  the  trees. 
Tood  care  tho  apple  orchard  well  lo  Many  of  them,  like  the  one  in  the  pic- 
cated  here  will  have  some  apples  near-  ture,  were  in  full  bloom.  It  was  a 
Iv  everv  vear,  and  occasionally  be  over-  welcome  sight  and  seemed  a  prophecy 
loaded."  One  of  these  valley  orchards  of  better  crop  results.  Later  in  the 
is  located  near  Vestal,  and  is  the  pride  season  I  went  back  to  look  again.  Some 
of  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles  El-  of  the  trees  had  an  abundance  of  ap^ 
dredge.  For  the  last  three  years  the  pies,  but  many  had  few  or  none.  1 
voung  trees  in  this  orchard  have  been  asked  Mr.  Green  if  the  results  were 
bearin<r  commercial  crops  of  Mcintosh  what  he  d  expected.  He  replied  that 
Red  iT  I.  Greening,  Hubbardston,  Wag-  the  crop  was  light  to  -  hat  it  had  often 
ner,  and  Northern  Spy  apples.  The  been,  but  that  the  .u.lity  of  the  ap- 
old  trees  in  this  orchard  have  been  pies  was  decidedly  improved  owing  to 
pruned  some,  and  all  have  been  care-  the  spraying  done.  It  was  really  an 
fullv  sprayed  for  the  last  three  years  off  year  in  this  orchard  as  it  was  m 
Iwith   very   good    fesulta.     The    orchard    many  others   but  it  was  not  hard  to  see 


THE  NATIONAL  APPLE  GROWERS 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Apple  Growers  was  held  at 
Niagara  Falls,  August  l.?-14.  Secretary 
H.  C.  Irish,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reported 
76  charter  members  at  $5  each.  Other 
members  pay  $10  annual  dues.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  and 
representatives  from  state  horticultural 
societies  a  model  was  drafted  for 
states  wanting  laws  on  grading  and 
j)acking  apples. 

Mr,  Schleussner  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  discussed  the 
food  control  bill.  He  said  farmers  are 
exempt  from  its  provisions,  but  are  not 
relieved  of  the  work  of  marketing.  It 
seeks  to  prevent  the  speculator  corner- 
ing the  market,  help  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  as  well  to  get  a  reason- 
able amount  for  their  labor.  All  deal- 
ers must  take  out  government  licenses 
to  do  business. 

Under  the  new  food  survey  law  the 
government  will  have  power  to  inspect 
cars  on  arrival  when  called  upon  and 
report  conditions,  and  it  may  result  in 
cars  not  being  turned  down  so  readily. 
It  will  require  government  standards 
of  packages  and  packing.  Cold  storages 
will  also  report  monthly  what  they  have 
on  hand  and  what  has  been  moved. 
The  new  law  will  not  interfere  with 
dealers  buying  apples  to  store  in  legiti- 
mate trade.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  oi 
all  in  the  government  service  to  restrict 
dealings  to  reasonable  profits.  Fruits 
are  classed  as  food — not  luxuries. 

In  the  discussion  Senator  Lupton  of 
Virginia  hoped  the  government  would 
continue  the  inspection  of  cars  after 
the  war  is  over  and  also  inspect  the 
goods  before  shipment  and  continue 
the  practice  of  making  dealers  take  out 
government   licenses  to  do  business. 

W.  8.  Perrine  of  Illinois  talked  on 
"Packing  the  Best  Grade  of  Apples" 
in  more  than  one  size.  Some  varieties 
and  some  markets  some  years  may  take 
them  best  nil  together;  but  generally 
the  larger  sizes  may  be  packed  by  them- 
selves and  the  medium  sizes  by  them- 
selves and  all  called  number  one  grade, 
but  of  different  sizes,  to  be  marked  on 
the  barrels.  It  is  wrong  to  call  nice 
small  sizes  '-No.  2". 

Senator  Lupton  of  Virginia  said  11 
states  now  have  laws  on  packing, 
grades  and  marks,  and  tho  Pacific 
Northwest  has  six  more  states  that 
work  thru  their  associations  and  ac- 
complish as  much  as  tho  they  had  laws. 
We  need  a  compulsory  national  law  now 
to  take  the  place  of  the  optional  Sulzer 
law.  The  face  should  fairly  represent 
the  contents  of  the  package.  The  pure 
food  law  requires  the  weight  or  count 
of  the  contents  of  the  packages  of  fruit 
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marked  on  each  package  and  there  is 
also  a  law  defining  a  standard  barrel. 
It  seems  now  that  if  those  using  the 
standard  size  barrel  will  stMnp  "U-  S. 
Standard  Barrel"  on  each  •oe,  it  will 
fill   the  requirements. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois,  read 
the  best  paper  of  all  on  the  "Import- 
ance of  the  Apples  as  a  Food." 

Pres,  Dunlap  told  how  the  National 
Apple  Growers  could  best  serve  its 
members,  along  the  line  of  crop  statis- 
tics, better  and  uniform  packs,  selling 
direct  rather  than  ship  on  consignment 
and  dealing  with  reputable  houses. 

Pres.  Batjer,  of  Arkansas,  said  the 
refrigerator  car  for  bulk  stock  is  often 
the  best  and  is  the  cheapest  package 
where  the  market  will  take  it,  or  the 
produce  people  have  not  had  city  or- 
dinances passed  to  keep  growers  from 
spiling  from  the  car  door.  The  barrel, 
box  and  basket  are  the  main  containers 
for  the  various  varieties  and  grades  to 
yuit  the  trade. 

F,  H.  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  advised 
ordering  cars  as  long  as  possible  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  needed  so  as  to  get 
them  when  wanted  for  loading;  then 
load  promptly  to  the  full  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  car,  deliver  promptly  to 
railroad  for  shipment  and  have  them 
rnshed  thru  and  unloaded  and  released 
at  destination.  The  government  is  now- 
using  over  100,000  cars  in  transporting 
war  supplies  and  may  be  using  600,- 
000  by  apple  harvest.  Use  motor  trucks 
for  short  hauls.  Don't  order  more  cars 
than  needed,  and  use  ventilated  box 
cars  instead  of  refrigerators  if  they 
will   answer   the   purpose, 

Andrew  Cohill,  of  Maryland,  said 
they  sell  to  one  dealer  only  in  each 
market  and  deal  with  people  of  known 
reliability.  Sell  when  they  will  bring 
fair  price,  or  hold  if  they  do  not  pay 
a  profit  until  later.  Such  varieties 
as  Jonathan  and  Grimes'  should  be 
put  on  the  market  when  picked  if  they 
will  pay  a  profit,  and  got  them  out  of 
tlie  way. 

By  resolution  the  association  request- 
ed the  assistance  of  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association  in  trying 
to  get  the  embargo  lifted  on  the  expor- 
tation of  apples  to  Europe;  urged  the 
need  of  a  U,  S.  law  o«  packing,  grad- 
ing and  marking  of  apples;  requested 
the  bureau  of  crop  estimates  to  amend 
their  methods  and  reports  so  as  to 
eliminate  all  the  apples  not  put  on 
the  market  as  fruits;  urged  licensing 
produce  dealers  after  the  war  closes, 
cmtinuiug  the  inspection  of  cars  and 
when  possible  the  inspection  to  take 
place  at   point  of  shipment. 

W.  P.  Massey,  of  Virginia,  said  that 
by  using  a  grader  the  work  may  be 
doubled  with  the  same  force.  Each 
picker  using  two  baskets  can  do  more 
work.  By  combining  pickers  from  sev- 
eral small  farms  and  going  from  or- 
chard to  orchard  more  fruit  can  be 
harvested. 

Senator  Lupton  thinks  the  communi- 
ty packing-house  for  small  growers  will 
be  a  good  thing,  save  labor,  improve 
pack,  enable  them  to  sell  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  tho  poor  grades  can  be 
used  or  shipped  in  carlots  to  by-pro- 
ducts factories  whereas  each  grower 
could  not  so  use  them. 

Tho  statistics  of  the  organization  are 
available  to  the  members  only.  The 
crop  is  very  short,  much  shorter  than 
last  year. 

The  new  oflficcrs  elected  arc:  H.  M. 
Dunlap,  Savoy,  111.,  f>rq^ident;  S,  L. 
Lupton,  Winchester,  Va.,  vice  pres.; 
Mrs.  Batjer,  Ark.,  treasurer.  Execu- 
tive committee:  S.  J.  T.  Bush,  N.  Y.; 
U.  T.  Cox,  Ohio;  E.  P.  Cohill,  Md.;  R. 
A.  Simpson,  Ind.  The  oflScial  board 
elected  W.  P.  Massey,  Wiohester,  Va., 
"''Tf^tary. — U.  T.  Cox. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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hampion 
Toledo 

Dependable  Spaurk  Plugs 


Every  Ford  car  is  an  advertisement 
for  the  efficiency  of  Champion  Spark 
Plugs.  They  have  been  standard  Ford 
equipment  since  1911. 


Because  the  spark  plug  is  so  impor- 
tant, avoid  the  risk  of  substitutes  by 
making  sure  they  say  Champion  on  the 
porcelain  as  well  as  on  the  box.  You  can 
get  Champion  Spark  Plugs  everywhere. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Their  durability,  dependability  and 
ability  are  responsible  for  their  use  by 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  motor 
cars  in  the  world. 


The  vital  importance  of  the  tiny  jet 
of  flame,  which  issues  from  the  plug, 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 


Champion 
Price  75c 


There  is  a  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug 
designed  for 
•very  type  of 
stationary  en- 
gine, tractor, 
motorcycle  and 
automobile. 


Feed  fhe  Fighters  2 

Harvest  the  CropsI 


Win  the  War! 

Save  the  Yields! 


On  the  ImttlffifMs  of  Francf  an  1  Flanilers  the  Unite<l  States  boys  and  the  Canadian 
boys  are  fighting  side  by  side  lo  win  for  the  World  the  freedom  that  Prussianism 
woukl   destroy.  •  ■  •       j 

Wliile  doing  this  they  must  be  fed  and  every  ounce  of  muicle  that  can  be  retiuisitioned 
must  go  into  use  to  save  this  ye.ir's  crop.  A  short  haivcst  period  requires  the  combined 
foroos  of  the  two  countries  in  team  wor It,  such  as  the  soldier  boys  in  France  and  Flanders 
arc  (li'monstxnting. 

THE  COMBINED  FIGHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND   FLANDERS 

AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 

WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY  NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrani?cinont  for  llic  use  of  farm  workers  kaj  been  perfected  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Cinada  and  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  of 
the  United  Slates,  under  which  it  is  prop<>sed  to  permit  the  harvesters  that  arc  now 
engaged  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Minnesota,  and  Wi.s»'o;isiii  to  move  over  into  Canada,  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returnmg  to  the  United  Stat.s.  when  the  cr<»«  in  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
served, and  help  to  save  the  enormous  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  time  will]  be 
ready   for  harvesting. 

Help  Your  Canadian  Neighbors  Wlien  Your  Own  Crop  is  Harvested 

Canada  wants  40,otM»  Harvest  Hands  to  take  care  of  its  B 

I  3  Million  Acre  Wheat  Field 

One  rent  a  mile  rall.vay  iare  from  the  International  Boundary  line  to  destination  and 
the  same  rate  returning'  to  tlic  Intern.itional  Boundary.  High  wages,  gooil  board,  comfort- 
able lo  Igings. 

An  Identification  Card  issued  at  the  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration'Officer  will 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  United  States. 

AS  SOON  AS  Yt)i;K  OWS  HARVEST  IS  SAVED,  move  northward  and  assist  your 
Cana.lian    neighbor    in    ha.-vcstiii^    his;    in    this    way    do    your  ^bit    in     helping     "Win 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  identification  cards  ami  place  where  employment  may  be 
hod,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  lo 

F.  A.  HARRISON,  210  N.  3rd  Street,       Harrisbure,  Pa. 

Canadian   Gorernment  Atfent 


40% 

iTlRES 

3S00  Mile  GoerutM 

Manufacturers  of  hlgh- 
vrada  Tires  sell  us  their 
■urplu*  »toclc  or  over- 
production for  spot  casn. 

TtaeM    "nr**,    mctually 

flrsta.  are  sold  aa  blem- 

Ished,   at  a  REDUCTION 

OF  40%.  Iwtat 

■•SkM     T« 

8.fO    2.30] 


»» 
2Rx3 
30x3 
32x3, 
,30x3 '» 
31x3,', 
.3'2x3>i 
34x3.', 
31x4 
.32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
3.5x4 
36x4 
34x4 ', 
3.';x4,l, 
3fix4> 
37x41 

sex.-i 

37x5 


?7.ro 

7.70 
9.2.'i 
0  95 
10.55 
11. .50 
12.15 
14.75 


P.P5 
11.10 
11.60 
12.9.'> 
13.35 
16.60 


J5.05   16.)-r> 
1675   17. 20 


17.  f  5 
IS.fO 
IS.  6.5 


16.10 
17.00 

17.20    

21.65  23.6.5 
22.70  24.70 
23.05  2.5.15 
23  •15  26.10 
24.<t0  27.25 
27.10  29.60 
2<J.40   28.86 


TZr^PERFEICT 

CORN  HARVESTER 


ScidDiivciS19&Tst^'cV9^\ 


Woiks  in  any 

kind  of  toil.    Cuts 

slalki— doesn't  pull  like 

other  cullers.  Abs»talelyiw(Uflgff       -^_^_   _  •!_„ 

Cuts  Four  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.    Here  U  w'  ;•  •"' 
farme?  says:  Oct.  lS.,1916._Gcntlctnen: 


narwster' worked  very  euec-ossVullyTThq  corn  wm 
from  15  to  18  ft.  high  ar>d  wo  fut  abon 


NeTvork.  N.Y.,  k.  H.  Roberta.  Supt. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 
Ubor-savine  machine;  also  contalnine  tcstin.oniali. 
Of  in;.nv  user..    .<=  nd  for  »his circular  matter toda». 
tOVE  MANUFACTURINO  COMFftHY 

ftZTf,9  lloeoln,  lllinola 


191 7  Overland  Sale 

We  have  purchaflcd  from  the  Overland 
Motor  I  o..  of  Ftillatlclphia,  former  Over- 
land AKcntfi,  all  their  1917  DemonHtratlng 
and  1917  aad  1916  Used  Overland  C'afR. 
We  t>ouRht  these  cars  at  a  terrincally  low 
price  and  shall  sell  them  at  a| 

Price  Never  Known 
Before 

For  an  Overland  Car.  They  are  all  like  new. 
Also  1000  other  cars.  Includlna  every  known 
make.  In  1017-1918  models.  1200  iii>.  Write 
today  for  our  Fall 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A 
It's  FREE 

and  full  of  valuahic  Information  for  the  man 
who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  save  money. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'8   LARGEST  AUTO  PEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 


.*         —  .      »•         Thounanda  of  our  .atisfied  eti- 

ray  AlUr  bZaaiaaUOa    tomrr.  ar«  getting   from    40CO 

1  <&  Dlttount  l«  Cash  with  Orto. »«  «>«>  mu^n  servicc- 

We  thip  C.  O.  D.,  aubject  to  ln»pectlon.  When 
ordering  sUte  If  Clincher,  ao.  or  S.S.  ara  dealred. 

ORDER  TODAY— prices  may  Jump.  FuU  in* 
formation  on  request.     Addresa 

Philadelpliia  Motor  Tire  Co.» 

PHOADELPHIA,  PA. 


N.  Broad  Street 


Mr.  Celery  Grower 


19^  i^aub^ 

'nJk 

.miMl^m 

9 

t       '■  ■• 

1^ 

■ !  1 

s^!«»"^T 

p 

^wtUt^^^^k" 

p 

Increase  the  auallty 
save  time,  labor  and 


and  quantity  of  yotir  ceier>' 
money  by  using  xbe 


and 


Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

Strong,  Stiff.  Odorlpsa,  TnBtelcps.  I  Ight  Weight.  Water- 
proof I'aiHT.  It  Is  Impervious  tn  «nter  and  molsttircand 
especially  prnp-ired  to  stand  extremes  of  hest  and  cold. 
.'^Id  In  rolls  10  and  12  Inches  wid  e.  containing  100  nrn- 
nlnn  feet.  Easy  to  han  die.  Can  be  m*tC  otet  and  oter 
offain.    Requires  le^w  l.ihor  than   bosrfl. 

Write  for  prices  and  aamplea  to 
THE  RUSSELLOIO  CO..  D««l.  P,  31  N.  M  St.  Hmiikurf,  Pa. 


Please  ment'on  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHASE 

TRACTOR 


Are  You  Short  of  H  Ip? 
Here's  Quick  Relief 

We  can  ship  you  one  of  these 
CHASE  2-3  plow  all  purpose  trac- 
tors immediately.  When  you 
drive  ihis  tractor  into  your  door 
yard  you  can  figure  that  9  first 
class  horses  and  3  husky  hired 
men,  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up 
reiidy  for  work,  have  come  to 
help  you. 

Does  that  interest  you?     If  so, 
write  us. 

Chase  Motor  Truck  Co. 

328  SOUTH  WEST  STREET 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


AX'Ai^'^y-/. 


-V;vV 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


September  1,  1917. 


gei'teulMr  ly  1917. 


PennspWania  Farmer 
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Li&eStock 

LET  HOGS  HARVEST  THE  CORN 


USE  CHEAPER  FEEDS— SAVE 
GRAIN 


Practical  feeders  and  experiment  sta- 
tions have  shown  that  hogs  when  prop- 
erly managed  will  gain  as  rapidly  and 
as  economically  when  allowed  to  har- 
vest the  corn  crop  as  when  the  crop  is 
liarvcsted  and  fed  in  the  usual  manner. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  more  pork 
may  be  produced  from  an  acre  when 
the  hogs  do  their  own  harvesting.  This 
•statement  is  proved  by  tests  conducted 
by  various  experiment  stations.  Henry 
and  Morrison  in  "Feeds  and  Feeding" 
show  that  68  pigs  which  were  allowed 
to  harvest  their  own  corn  gained  1.4 
pounds  daily  during  53  da^s  and  re- 
quired 488  pounds  of  concentrates  for 

Another*lot    of   31 


"It  is  time  to  quit  shoveling  grain 
indiscriminately  into  live  stock.  Good 
live-stock  farming  demands  it  and  the 
need  of  more  food  requires  it.  Feeding 
grain  to  meat  animals  with  a  lavish 
hand  is  responsible  for  one  of  the 
greatest  feed  losses  on  the  farms  of 
this  country.  Hay,  fodder,  silage  and 
pasture  are  the  cheapest  feeds  and  will 
carry  animals  along  with  a  minimum  of 
grain.  Keep  the  frames  of  the  young 
animals  developing  on  these  cheap 
feeds.  Withhold  the  full  grain  ration 
until  the  finishing  period  arrives.  Breed- 
ing •attle  may  be  wintered  on  the 
cheaper  feeds." 

This  advice  of  Animal-Husbandry 
specialists  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  stock  feeders  is  not 
emergency  advice  only;  it  is  the  sound 


•IflMniillillMIIIKIIMMIIIIMtllllirMMIIIIIIIINNIimilll 
IHIHHKMMMIMMHUWtlinillHMMIHIHMIIIMMIM 


Buy  Tankage 
NOW        I 

and  avoid  congestion  and  delay  || 
I  in  f reid^t  movements  later.  The  |  § 
|i  wise  man  will  buy  now.  || 
I     We  can  fill  your  otder  promptly   1 1 


\\<Pb^n; 


i 


or 


S  s 


Ei 

S3 


Ideal  Digester 
Tankage 


11 


100    pounds   gain.     Anotner-iot    or    ox  °       '                      .        „i,;»i,  Ampri 

I     ^         ^                               .                ,  logic  of  meat  production,  which  Amen 

pigs  which  were  fed  ear  corn  in  a  yard  »                          *!„„,„   >*  t>,o„  opp  to 

•     ^   ,  1            J     J     •        Ki  /j„„a  o«^  can  farmers  must  learn  if  they  are  to 

gained   1.1   pounds  during  57  days  and  Wnrnnpan 

.     ,     ^  „             ,        e                4.     *.„=  compete     successfully     with     liiUropean 

required    546    pounds    of    concentrates  '^""f            .      ^,              •   „    r,oT,„rot;nn«i 

„  ^        "           ^^      .  producers    in    the    coming    generations, 

for  100  pounds  gain.  ^^^^^  ^^^            ^^^^  ^^  j^^^„  ^^e  lesson 

L.  A.  Weaver  of  the  Missouri  College  -      - 


of  Agriculture  points  out  that  summer 
pasture  combined  with  hogging  down 
torn  in  the  fall  is  a  profitable  method 
of  fattening  hogs  since  less  high-priced 
grain  is  necessarj'  when  pork  is  pro- 
duced in  thi3  manner.  The  Missouri 
Station  has  shown  that  20  to  40  percent 
less  grain  is  required  to  produce  a  giv- 
en amount  of  pork  when  good  pasture 


of  feed  conservation.  In  Farmers' 
Bulletin  873,  "The  Utilization  of  Farm 
Wastes  in  Feeding  Live  Stock,"  spe- 
cialists tell  how  to  use  these  cheaper 
feeds  in  rations  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses. 

A  tremendous  waste  of  feeding  stuffs 
occurs  annually  on  American  farms, 
according   to   figures    presented   in    this 


1 1   Made  from  the  best  meat  scraps,   Ip 

if   carefully  sterilized  underpressure.   || 
%i  i| 

Ii   Weguarante   our  tankage  and  will   || 

if  refund  money  if  not  satisfactory.   || 

I     Send   today  for   prices.    Feeding   || 

Directions,  etc  fl 

Ii 


II 
ii 
If 


|~  Wt     aljo     mal(e      "Ideal    Meat 

II  Sarapa"  heU   Jot    increaaed    egg 

i|  production    irf   winter.         Write 

II  for  price*,  etc. 

IDEAL 
RENDERING  CO. 

North  Wales, 
Pa. 


.MIHHtnilllHIIMMIINflHtmilltmtlHIIinMIHItlHItllHftlllimHHHMIIIITinMMMtllf.  I 
>IHI)IIUIItlllllttMllltlMlttlllntlllllltMIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIMIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIII)IUI(llltllUMlir 


It's  Natural  for  a 
Hog  to  Wallow 

Here's  a  good  thing  to  do :  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding 
grounds  to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant.  As  the  hogs  pass 
back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough,  the  DBF  will  kill 
the  Kce  and  cleanse  the  skin,  while 

Ithe  DRIP  will  destroy  the  disease 
germs  and  the  worms  that  pollute 
the  ground.  That  will  mean  a  clean, 
healthy  skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and 
larger,  better  porkers 
I 


DR.HESS  Dip 

am* 

DISINFECTANT 


cix  a^v^u...  w.   ,,v,.^    6-—   r-  --       publication.     In  1914  about  120  million 

crop,  are  supplied  ,h™„„t  the  gra.mg    P"^'-  ^^^^^^^    .„    ,j, 

season.     To  effec,  '-•■.  ^7'■•|•  '"'^    „„H,a  stales.    Of  tMs  atnouat  55  per- 
e.cr,  ,1  „  neee^ary  to  hm.t  the  atnount  ^.^.^  ^^  , 

of  graia  whuh   .,  fed  to  hop  on  pas-    «  ^2  per- 

tare  so  .hat  at  th,-  end  «"he  «ra.,ng    »-';-;«•  „„P,„  „  „,,,;„„,  aispos- 

season  they  w.ll  not  be  fat  but  w.ll  be  P  ^^^^^      ^^^^^^    .„    ,^^ 

grown,    and    in    excellent    condition    to    "^  ^  '^  

hog  down  the  corn   necessary  to  finish 

them   for  market. 

This  system  of  hog  management  not 
only  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  re- 
quired to  finish  the  hog  for  market  but 
saves  labor,  removes  less  fertility  from 
the  farm,  keeps  the  swine  herd  more 
healthy,  and  offers  other  advantages 
for  chcapiug  the  cost  of  production. 

The   number   of  acres  of  corn  necesr 


United  States  is  estimated  at  245,253,- 
000  tons,  of  which  81*  percent  is  fed 
to  cattle  and  other  stock.  No  figures 
were  obtained  to  show  the  percentage 
that  is  wasted  in  the  feeding,  but  at 
least  .15  percont  of  the  total  amount 
produced    represents   actual   waste. 

This  waste  of  com  stover"  can  be 
Checked,  it  is  said,  thru  use  of  better 
methods   of  feeding   fodder   and   stover 


Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Oliio 


/ 


per  acre  in  trom  la  to  zn  days  respec 
lively;  40  pigs  in  8  to  14  days,  60  pigs 
in  5  to  9  days,  and  80  pigs  in  4  to  7 
days. 


Free! 

A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  afairmr 
guarantee  than  that 
——  given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofourconfidenceandtostrenffth- 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity:  , 

Divide  yonr  orchard  in  half,  »»o matter  now  l««r« 
or  Bmall.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDb  . 
antl  tlio  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years. 
everything  eUeboinn  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
tirae,  three  disinterested  fruit  BTOwers  say  that 
the  part  uprayed  with  "SCALECIUK"  la  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfiir.  wo  will  return  you  the  money  you  pud 
ua  for  the  "SCALKCIDK". 

Send  for  new  frp«  booklet, 
"I'rofltsln  Kail  Snrayiou". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.    DepU  A  New  York 


The   number   ot  acres  oi   corn  neces-  ,  „„t;ppiv  ^tnr>Dcd 

^   .  .  .  K„,  «P  v,««a    and  it  can  be   almost   entirely  sroppeu 

,ary  to  finish  a  given  nnmber  of  hogs  ^^^  ,,„,„ 

will  vary   with  the  kmd  of  hogs  ami    ^'™;;' °,„„i,„j    ,„,    ,,,4    ^.^^    ac- 
yieia   of  the   erop.     It   has  been  est.    ^"    "/^d  bv  eoneentrates,  sneh  as  .ot- 

„.U.a  that  20  P'.^»  "^j-'-f/^' *°2'^  ::^  d  „e.i.     If  the  large  amount,  of 
Will  harvest  a  yield  of  40  to  7U  Dusneis                                                                    ,     - 

"                          •'                 „„    ,  potton-seed    meal  ordinarily    used    tor 

per  acre  in  from  15  to  26  days  respec-  -;[- «f 'l^    ^,^  ^^„,,    ,.„,,    i„,,,,a, 

fed  to  live  stock  and  the  manure  used 

for    fertilizer,    the    value    of    the    meal 

'^^'  ,  .  „  »u--    would  be  increased  from  50  to  85  per- 

Most  feeders  prefer  well-grown,  thin   wouia  oe 

shoats   which   weigh    from    125    to   150  ^-*;^                       ,^^^^^   ,,   ^,,,    ,,   ,,. 

pounds-shoats  that  have  been  grown  J^f    «     J  ^^^               ,^,,  .^raw 

thru   the   summer   on   forage  and  have  Penm  nta                   ^^^^             ^^^^^^. 

not  been  previously  fed  a  heavy  grain  and  so  e                    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ration.      Such    hogs    wi       eat    a   large  ^f  ^    "  *  ^^                ,,„  ,,  „,,,  ,„  the 

amount  of  feed  and  will  gam  rapidly.  J^J/J/.^^^^^^j^^,   I,   ,„   f^rm   animals 

Heavier  hogs  such   as   brood  sows  and  ^^^^^^'^         ^^^    ^,^„,,    ,,„..p,,,    tho 

fattening  hogs  almost  finished  are  Uke^  -ept    1    g                                  ^^  ^ 

,y   to    break    down    too    much    corn   and    '^^^^rot    cattle,    sheep    and    horses, 
not  clean  it  up  so  well  as  thoy  go,  there-    rations    or    cdn    ,  j 


DISPERSAL 

HOLSTEIN  HERD 

of  John  Fleming,  Kane,  Pa. 

Because  of  the  demands  of  other  busi- 
ness will  sell  entire  herd  [ 

46  HEAD 

(38  Pure-breds    -  -    8  Grades) 

45  Females  --  1  Male 

Herd    is   headed  by 
TUNA  KING  PONTIAC  KANE 

who  combines  the  blood  of  King  of 
the  Ponliacs,  King  Segis,  Sir  Korn- 
dykc  Manor  De  Kol,  etc. 

Sale   at    the   Farm 

September   IS 

Sale  Headquarters.  New  Thomson  Hotel 
John  Fk-niini;,  Prop., 

Conveyimte   right  to   farm 
For   full    partifulars  ad«lress 

LIVERPOOL 
SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


To  obtain  the  hli?heat  price  for 
your  Huy  and  Ktniw  eonHlgn  to  us 
We  Bi«clull«e  in  Hay  and  Straw 
Write  iiH  for  Intormatlon  about  our 
market.  tii/irmcis:  4th  Street 
National  Bunk  and  Uobfrt  Morris 
Tru.st  t'ompany. 

E.  H.  RISHEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
42<>  nreiel  BIdft..     PhUndelphla 


by   increasing   the    waste. 

Some  nitrogenous  supplement  must 
bp  supplied  to  make  the  hogs  gain 
rapidly  and  economically.  At  least 
])ait  of  this  supplement  may  be  sup- 
plit'd  in  the  form  of  roughage,  such  as 
alfalfa,  clover  pasture  or  soybeans.  If 
jifovision  has  not  been  made  for  clover, 
alfalfa  or  rape  pasture  in  a  field  ad- 
joining corn,  or  if  soybeans  have  not 
Lcfu  j)lanted  in  the  corn  or  in  an  adja- 
f.Mit  fioM,  then  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
ti;il,  with  feeds  at  the  present  prices, 
to  supply  some  nitrogenous  supplement 
such  as  tankage,  linseed  oil  meal  or 
middlings.  The  particular  su^iplement 
used    would    depend    upon    the    relative  "^ 

prices  of  this  class  of  feeding  stuffs.  With  the  possible  exception  of  pota- 
Ordinarilv  tankage  is  a  cheap  supple-  toes,  there  is  probably  no  crop  thnt 
ment.  Eastern  farmers  have  feared  ffives  a  return  for  manure  or  fertilizer 
waste  in  hogging  corn,  but  it  may  solve  equal  to  that  roali/ed  from  the  hay 
the  labor  problem  for  some.  crop. 


Breeding  herds  of  beef  cattle  or  dry 
dairy  cows  can  be  successfully  kept  on 
rations  composed  largely  of  these  rough- 
ages. Flocks  of  breeding  ewes  do  well 
on  such  feeds  when  some  grain  is  add- 
ed. Horses  doing  very  light  work  or 
no  work  at  all  need  little  grain  if  giv- 
en a  plentiful  allowance  of  clean,  light 
straw  or  stover.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  course,  grain  should  be  added 
to  the  ration,  but  now  it  should  be 
conserved  as  largely  as  possible  for 
human  consumption.  The  bulletin  men- 
tioned suggests  various  rations  which 
are  made  up  principally  of  these  waste 
feeds. 


rnOiy   HARVtSTER  J^r"  ^c^JI'ffl 

■  IIICIvl  Cora,  C'uiie  anil  KHtlir  Corn.  CuU 
\j\WMMJL^  a"<l  throws  lu  piles  on  harvester. 
Man  aiid  hon*  eiiU  .'ind  Khock.s 
enual  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every  state.  Prlre  only 
$22  with  fo<lder  hinder.  The  only  welf  KatheniiK  corn 
harvejit*r  on  the  market,  thatU  KlvlnK  unlwrMl  Patls- 
Jactlon.— nexler  I..  Wo«<lw:.rd,  S.indv  Creek.  N.  >. 
writes-  "3  years  ago  I  purrh.'uiiHl  your  Cn'n  Harvester. 
Would  not  take  4  tlmch  the  price  of  the  machine  If  Irould 
not  (jet  another  one."  riarence  F  Hiigplns  t<,-perniorp, 
okia  ••  Works .5f Hues  better  than  Ie\r.eit.'(l.  ^av«l  $4ti 
m  labor  this  fall."  Hoy  Apple,  Farniersvllle.  Ohio:  "1 
have  used  a  com  shcK-ker.  corn  binder  and  2  rowed  ma- 
chines but  your  machine  beats  them  all  and  takes  lesc 
twine  of  any  niachlne  1  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Hau*;, 
M«yfiild,  Oklahoma.  'Your  horvMtor  gmve  «o4  ratisfwtlun 
whflp  uMng  fillmK  our  Silo  "  K.  K.  Ruepnit*.  OU^  Colo.  'Just 
received  a  letter  from  my  father sayiM ho r«!«l»ed»h«eombinii.r 
and  he  ia  ruttinff  corn  anil  rane  now.  Sua  It  worka  One  and  dial  I 
canaell  lots  of  themnext  year."    WriU  for  free  catalog  nhowim- 


can  He  1 1    i.ni.   y>i  ..iiriii  ii.;**  j»— •  .  ..-.„    ^, —    - 

picture  of  harvetiter  at  work  aiid  tMUmomala 
PROCESS     MFG.   CO 


Salina,  Kansas 
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th»  Admiral  17x22  power  preM,  with 
or  without  ennine,  is  best  and  fast- 
est for  handling  heavy  feeds  of  coarse 
tuirley  straw,  hay,  etc.  Light  in 
umgkt  with  evm-y  dfirirahie  feature 
tlose  coupling, broad  feeder  head,  low  feed 


HAY 


opening  -»a/e  and  ture  block 

dropper^tilting  head  block,  etc.  Biggest 

capacity,  clean,  even  work.    9aviv< 

expcnso  ^f  extra  man.    Strongest 

guarantee.     Write  for  Free  Book. 

MtRsRwi  •  rmr*y.»t«>.,PMiMalm.ri. 

a*iiir>4  Hav  Prm  Ct. 

Bale  Hay  the  Admiral  Wall 


TANKAGE 

For  Feedins:  Purposes 

ELLWOOD  ROBERTS  CO. 
Drexel  Bldg.,      Phila. 
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For  Sale  Cheap  _ 

Btcam  Traction    Enftloe. 
MILLAUD  Kli-HSlfER 
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LAYINO  TEST  OF  BBSEDS 


I,,  ^horns  produce  eggs  cheaper   than 
jjeiis   of   the   general   purpose   breeds — 
Plymouth    Bocks,    Wyandottes,    Rhode 
Islaint  Beds,  and  Orpingtons.  This  fact, 
ffliicli  confirms    the   belief   and   experi- 
ence   of    commercial    poultry    farmers, 
.(vas  one    of  the    results   obtained   in   a 
rather  extensive   feeding   test   recently 
reported  by  poultrymen   of  th".  United 
gtatts  Department   of   Agriculture.  Be- 
cause they  lay  as  many  or  more  egga, 
eat  only  about  55   pounds   of  feed  per 
head  as  compared  with  70  to  85  pounds 
eaten    by    the    general-purpose    breeds, 
and  l.ecause   their  egg   yield  very   ma- 
terially   exceeds    that     of    general- pur- 
nose   breeds    during    their    second   and 
third  laying  years,  Leghorns,  the  spe- 
ciali^sts  say,  undoubtedly  are  more  prof- 
itable  to    keep    for   ithe   produotiou    of 
e^gs   only. 

In  this  test  the  feed  cost  of  a  dozen 
,j<T.s  for  one  of  the  Leghorn  pens  was 
7.34  cents    in    1913    while    the   average 
e  >st  of  all  the  pens  of  the  general-pur- 
pose  breeds   was   10.6    cents.     -In    1914 
the  feed   cost   of  a  dozen  eggs  for  the 
same  pen  of  Leghorns  was  8.7  ceats  as 
ajraiust   an  average   cost  of   15.1   cents 
for  tlic  second  laying  year  of  the  gen- 
eral-purpose  pens.      During    their   third 
layiii,r   year   the   cost    of   a   dozen   eggs 
\va=>  SJ8  cents  <'ompared  with  18.6  cent3 
fir    the     general-purpose     fowl*.      The 
Nral  value  of  eggs  per  hen  over  feed 
>  .<it  in  the  Leghorn  pen  for  three  years 
v.ns  +0.^4  against  $4.30  for  the  general- 
I,  irpose  hens.     The  highest  egg  produc- 
tion obtained  in  any  of  the  feeding  ex- 
T'prinii  nts  up  to  1915  was  by  a  pen  of 
Lejjhorns  which  laid  157.6  eggs  per  hen 
:>♦  a  feed  cost  of  6.7  cents  a  doz:en. 

The  Leghorns  produce  smaller  eggs 
than  the  general-purpose  breeds.  The 
average  weight  of  the  eggs  of  a  pen  of 
Leghorns  during  the  first  laying  year 
was  1.42  pounds  per  dozen  as  against 
1.."):;  to  1.58  pounds  for  the  other  pens. 
However,  Leghorns  laying  eggs  weigh- 
iii;;  1..1  pounds  per  dozen  or  even 
more,  the  specialists  say,  have  been 
soleete.l  and  bred  by  many  poultrymen. 
An  examination  in  May,  1915,  of  500 
cg^s  fnim  ;{  Leghorn  pens  showed  that 
7.1  percent  weighed  more  than  2  ounces 
apiece,  or  1.50  pounds  to  the  dozen. 

Til.-  value  per  dozen  of  the  e-ggs  pro- 
dueed  by  the  Leghorns  was  from  1  to 
.1  cents  less  each  year  than  the  eggs  of 
'.'.Mieial-purpose  hens.  This  dififereflce 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general-pur- 
pos(>  breeds  are  better  winter  layers 
than  the  Leghorns,  while  the  latter 
give  a  higher  production  in  tlu?  spring 
and  Mimmer.  Very  few  Leghorns  be- 
come broody,  which  probably  material- 
ly affects  their  egg  yield  as  compared 
with  the  general-purpose  breeds.  Bet- 
tor fertility  in  the  eggs,  especially  with 
Mock  confined  to  the  yards,  i.^  more 
often  secured  with  Leghorns  than  with 
hoiivier  breeds. 


Some  farmers  contend  that  poultry 
is  profitable  only  when  it  lives  on  waste 
material  and  that  feeding  will  resuit 
in  loss.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  co-operating  with  a  few  farmers 
in  the  state  to  determine  what  returns 
may  be  expected  from  a  well-managed 
flock  on  the  average  farm.  Becords  on 
all  the  flocks  have  not  been  compiled 
but  reports  which  have  been  received 
indicarte  that  proper  feeding  methods 
wiU  return  a  worth-while  profit. 

Two  other  records  are  not  so  good  as 
that  made  by  Mr.  Hollar  but  they  show 
that    the   birds    returned    a   good   prolit 
above    the    feed    cost.       Mrs.    Nimrod 
Nance,    of    Daviess    County,    had    240 
hens    and    produced    $295.02    worth    of 
eggs  and  $285.63  worth  of  birds.     The 
feed    cost    for    the    year    was    $246.08 
which  left  a  net  profit  of  $334.57.  Her 
hena    averaged    95    eggs    each    and    she 
realized  a  profit  of  $1,339  on  each  bird. 
Mrs.   H.    B.    Sphat,   also   of    Daviess 
County,  produced  $197.46  worth  of  eggs 
and  $258.66  worth  of  poultry  from  her 
flock    of   160   hens.     She   spent    $ai7.59 
for   feed.     This   gave   her   a   profit    of 
^38.5?  over  feed  cost   which   gives  an 
average    profit    of    $1.49    per    hen.   The 
hens  averaged  88  eggs   each. 

These  three  records  are  the  only  ones 
thart  are  complete  for  a  year  but  a 
number  of  other  co-operators  have 
started  keeping  a  profit  and  cost  ac- 
count of  their  poultry  and  all  are  ob- 
taining good  returns  on  the  money  in- 
vested. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guna  That  Will  Win  the  Wart" 

These  really  remarkable  Light   AU-Purpose  Farm  Tractors    exactly   meet 
eastern  farm  conditions,  .^^^fcd&il^^^k.      8  16  H  P     Burnt 

and  cost,  even  in  ^^^^^BflUS^^^  , 

war  times,  only  ^— •iBB^^Jl^^  G.K.hne  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B,  Factory 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  your  furm  efficient,  raise  bigger  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  -«"^  ^^^ 
high-priced  horse  feed-every  horse  replaced  by  a  HAPPY  FARMER  TRAC  lUK 
adds  5  acres  to  yo\p  farm.      Ask  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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•Law  and  £<uy  to  FUi 
"//ant  to  Wear  Out" 


Tft«  jrteture  tells  a  True  .<>t(rv.      A'ofe  hoto  etinly 
tke  material  is  being  sprcaa. 


The   Guarantee   Spreader 

QO&lltr  Is  ber  middle  name.     All  aloag  the  line 
(rom  wheels  to  neck-yoke  QuaUty  Prevalla.iind 
for  standing  up  to  hard  work  The  Guarantee 
Spreader  never  has  had  an  equal.     She  will 
8i)rpad  your  lime,   Ground  limestone,  or  com- 
mercial  fertlUiera  evenly,  or  If  you  dentre  to 
pujih  the  spreader  lever  down^she  sows  In  rows. 
You  will  like  the  special  patented  features  such 
as  shlfttng  clutch,  spreading  attachment,  and 
the  fplder,  stcclbladc  force-feed.    Save  $15.00 
by  being  the  ftrBt  one  In  your  county   to   pur- 
cliaae  the  Guarantee  .Spreader.    Belter  Write 
Ua  Today.    Thank  You. 

Your  catalogue  la  printed  in  6  color*. 
Where  ahall  we  aend  it  to? 

Guarantee  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dei>artm*nt  C.  7C    -    Baltimore,  Md. 


LOOK  FOR  SICK  HENS 


Daring  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
the  poultryman  should  be  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  colds  in  the  flock. 
Colds  are  the  fore-runner  of  catarrh 
and  roup,  and  if  the  disease  is  never 
permitted  to  go  beyond  the  cold  stage, 
the  poultryman  will  not  likely  be  trou- 
bled with  the  serious  diseases.  It  is 
now  conceded  that  colds  are  contag 
ious,  and  the  hen  that  sneezes,  sniffles 
or  has  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  rest  of 
the    floftk. 

Before  locking  the  houses  at  night 
I  "look  over  the  hens  on  the  perches. 
If  I  notice  that  one  is  breathing  hard 
or  displays  other  signs  of  having  a 
cold,  she  is  removed.  When  a  large 
flock  is  kept  it  is  difficult  to  notice 
minor  ailments  during  the  day,  when 
the  hens  are  active  and  make  a  con- 
stant noise.  At  night,  however,  the 
houses  are  quiet  and  any  unusual  noise 
can  be  traced  to  its  source  immediately. 
— T.  Z.  Richey. 


'^   Pump*  / 
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Plenty  of  Water  for  the  Home 

You  can  ea.«iily  install  a  water  system  in  your  home 
and  bama  and  have  plenty  of  water  with  one  ot 

Goulds  PIlMPg 
vex  Kvcnrv  »KJ*vi«««# 
Ot« 300 tTi».-*n  riicWly  t«.t«d m»d«ii«j»U«dtO 
do  Oi«  work  for  which  raeomnMiMMa.    Wr««  to- 
dar  for  our  tr—  book,  ••Pump*  for  Every 
Surte*."    AddraM  0«>t.  ••• 

The  Goulda  Mtg.  Co. 
Main  Qffiee  A  Wkt:^ 
iMcaFall*, 
N.  Y. 


Tc^^ai 


Send  todsy 
(or  thiabook. 


Omlda  n«.  UU  . 
Daop  Wall  Workinx  Bead 
for  air  pr— uro  or  eli»- 
vatod  tau  waftar  ajatama 
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.SAVE  YOUR>CORN  THIS  YEAR 


inarshaU  Imn  Com  Mb 


f FIRE-PROOF  —'RKT-PROOF  —  WEATHER-PROOF 


(t) 


i  Marshall  Corn  Crib  costs  no  more  thnn  the  old  style 

wooden  crib.  Built  of  perforated  galvanized  iron.  Lasts 

I  a  lifetime.  Easily  erected.  Furnishes  complete  pr9tec- 

/tjon  against  rats,  birds,  fire,  mold  and  thieves.    Light- 

/  ring  or  weather  can't  damage  your  crop.    Stops  waste. 

/stops  loss  and  saves  you  big  money.    Ventilating  shaft 

makes  com  cure  better,  keep  drier,  free  from  raould. 

Many  «i2e3  and  etyles  to  choose  from.    Hrices  eurprismgly  low. 

«£M0  ran  mv  mio  met  cArnLOG-rooMv 

A  post  card  will  bring  it.  Where  more  oonvenient  fprpur- 
eha^rweWni  ship  crib  atanee  with  pajrment  af  Ur  harvwt.  AddrMa 
Mm  I.  PwfWI.  Pr»«.  11  Cim  MM  CO..  11116  W»o«««f « 9^ 


DON'T   FORCE   THE   MOLT 


USE    NATCQ    DRAIN    TILE 


Farm  drainage  need«  duwble  tile.  Our  drain  tile  aie  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don't  have  to  dig  em  up  to 
be  reolaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lot«. 
^o  marufacl^ra  of  the  famou-  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE  SILO. 
^       Natoo  Build^  Tile  and  Natoo  Sewer  Pipe. 

National  Fire  Pfoofing  Company    -    1116  Fulton  Building,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 


DOES  THE  FARM  HEN  PAY' 


A  farm  hen  which  will  earn  ^^A7 
aV.i.vc  her  feed  cost  is  a  valiiable  asset. 
^I.  I".  Hollar,  of  Ray  County,  had  1^ 
lu'us  which  averaged  that  amount  for 
a  year,  according  to  figures  supplied  by 
'liiii  to  the  University  of  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Hollar  start- 
f'\  his  test  April  1,  1916  and  produced 
•luriiijr  t]ie  twelve  succeeding  months 
^r>8.S4  worth  of  eggs  and  $2:^5.60 
■worth  of  birds.  His  feed  cost  for  the 
year  was  $242.05  which  left  a  net  prof- 
it of  <H62.39.  His  hens  average  141 
eggs  during  the  year. 


Laying  hens  should  bo  allowed  to 
molt  naturally.  The  common  idea  that 
if  hens  are  compelled  to  molt  early 
thfv  will  quickly  feather  out  and  com- 
mence laving  early  in  the  fall  is  erron- 
eous. An  early  molt  is  not  a  sign  of 
early  fall  production.  Usually  the 
late  molting  hen  is  the  heavier  produc- 
er. In  fact,  a  lack  of  feather  growth 
is  suggested  by  G.  W.  Hervey,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  as  one 
of  the  points  to  consider  when  selecting 
hens  for  winter  laying. 

Very  often  show  birds  are  forced  into 
a  summer  molt  by  a  restriction  of  feed. 
This  is  (lone  so  that  the  birds  may  be 
in  full  feather  once  more  for  the  early 
show  season.  This  should  never  be 
practiced  with  utility  stock.  It  will 
cause  production  to  stop  and  weaken 
the  hens  at  a  time  of  the  yenr  when 
full  strength  is  needed.  It  is  unwise  to 
change  the  general  character  of  the 
feed.  The  addition  of  some  oil-carry- 
ing ingredient,  however,  such  as  sun- 
flower seed,  will  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  feathers. 


WITTEf 


^'Kcro-Oa'*  Engines 


l;i.r 


Jmm«dlat«  Shipment— All 

Output- I'rIcM  most  fsTor^la.  Write  for  wr 
Monar  l>own.--EP..  H._Wrri_fc,_rre», 


^,-ITTE  EMGIHE  WORKS       ' 


HAY 

W.  0.  POWER  I  CO.           (01  W.33  St.  Ne*  Yark  H 

A     are  the    largest  ban<ilpn  of   commlsston  hay  m 

iiaereater  New  York:  il  you  have  bay  to  die-  ^ 

Y    pose  of  communicate  witb  them.  Y 

■  =       HAY 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  ^!5.MSy  S5 

egKB.  SPrans.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Retuma  day  Roods 
are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter.  ,  _„,  ^ 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA . 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tln-o.  Double  mllMc*.  opp»«nt 
blowouU  Mid  puaetorM.  EmiI»  aiiplled  in  «ny 
tiro.  U«ed  over  ond  orer  in  ■.■v..r»l  tirrt. 
TtaoinwDda  boI.I    Deteils  free.    AeenU  wnnted. 

AMricaa  Acrenoriet  Co..  Dep( 311  Cacmali.  0. 


Ship  yoor  ORBSSP.n 
ARTHtTR  H.  BONSOR. 
Plilladelpbla.  Penna. 


POULTRY   and  EGGS   to 

ReadInK  Terminal  Market. 


Representatives  Wanted 

We  have  a  good  proposition  to  offer  men  and  wora«n  to   solicit  subscript ion.s   in 
their  home  county  or  to  travel. 

We  teach  you  the  business  and  pay  you  while  you  arc  iearninj?.     Salary   and  ex- 
penses to  those  who  caa  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work, 
Send  references  with  first  letter  and  tell  us  why  you  think  you  are  fitte<l  for  the  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,       261  S.  3rd  Sto  Phila.,  Pa. 


W-  *fl|  'J^^ 
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•^^  ^^Mi  pv^^  -  't'lT'^ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Can  Wheat  Crops  be  Increased 

Middle  Western  Growers  Discuss 
Limiting  Factors 


September  1, 1917.    '^m  Sept^"'^^^''  ^'  ^^^^* 


buJjIon  bushels  of  wheat 
next  yeae 

The  production  of  over  one  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  and  over  83  million 
bushels  of  rye,  thru  the  planting  of  47,- 
337,000   acres  to   winter   wheat   and   of 


this  fall.  He  called  attention  to  the  With  short  corn  stocks  the  highest 
demand  of  the  government  for  10  mil-  corn  prices  are  naturally  being  reach- 
lion  acres  moie  of  cereals,  with  a  much  ed  just  before  the  maturity  of  the  new 
smaller  labor  supply.  crop,  when  the  shortage  is  most  niark- 

The  very   important  matter  of  guar-    ed.     Reports  point  to  the  harvesting  of 
anteed    price    for    next    season's    crop    a  large  crop  of  corn  this  year  provide  1 
On  call  of  Secretary  David  F.  Hous-  er,    of    Ohio,    reported    that    his    state    ^^^    scarcely   touched    upon   and   noth-    climatic   conditions   are   favorable   dm- 
ton,    there    was    a    conference    al,    the    felt     normal    but     doubted    the    abili-    ^"8    definite    was    announced    concern-   ing  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Claypool      Hotel,      Indianapolis,     Ind.,   ty    of    Ohio    farmers    to    meet   the    de-    |"S  **•     Reports  from  the  several  states 
August    L'O,   to   consider  in   general   the    mand  for  60  percent  increase   in  acre-    indicated   that   the  great  limiting   fac- 
whoat  situation  and  to  arrive  at  some    age.     In  fact   he   thought  this  demand    *°'"   °^   "^**   season's   wheat    crop    was 
methods    of    increasing    the    crop    next   'based   on   a  misunderstanding.     In   his    l*bor    shortage    and    the    drafting    of 
year.      There    were    present    President    judgment     increaspd    yield     and     good    farmers  into  military  service.— C. 

Kayniond     A.     Pearsion,    of     the    Iowa    price   this   year,   together   with   a   good  ; ■ 

Agricultural    College     (recently     nomi-    price   promised    next   year,   would   help  HIOH    OOBN    PBIOES 

nated  assistant   secretary  of  tha  U.   S.    much     to     increase     production.       He  ~~ 

Department  of  Agriculture)  who  pre-  thought  the  guaranteed  price  a  most  "^^^^  *^e  unprecedentedly  high  price  5,131,000  acres  to  rye  this  fall,  is  the 
sided;  a  number  of  other  represeuta-  important  factor.  Seed  seems  plenti-  °^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  due  to  abnormal  holding  immediate  war  agricultural  program  for 
tives  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  agricultural  ful  but  fertilizers  have  had  to  be  °^  supplies  by  farmers  is  the  belief  of  the  Nation  announced  by  David  F. 
college  and  experiment  station  men,  placed  in  a  preferred  class  for  prompt  *^^  ^'  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
agricultural     extension     leaders,    farm-    shipment.  based    on    reports    just    received    from    record    winter    wheat    acreage,    an    in- 

ers,  state  agricultural  leaders  and  Director  Chas.  E.  Thome  said  that  "oP  correspondents  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  crease  of  18  oercent  over  last  year, 
iditors  of  representative  farm  papers.  Ohio  had  proTjably  exceeded  three  mil-  Kentucky,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  These  would  yield  672,000,000  bushels  if  the 
Chairman  Pearson  called  attention  Hon  acres  in  the  past  and  could  do  so  states  are  typical  of  the  great  surplus  average  yield  for  the  past  ten  years  is 
to  the  fact  that  while  our  exports  of  again.  Assessors'  returns  show  2,900,-  white-corn  producing  region  and  their  equaled,  or  under  a  repetition  of  the 
wheat  were  about  100  million  bush-  000  acres  one  year  —  the  actual  acre-  conditions  .indicate  conditions  thruout  favorable  conditions  of  1914  would  give 
ols  annually  before  the  war,  they  were  age  probably  being  more.  The  tre-  ^^^  corn-producing  area.  The  investi-  880,000,000  busehls.  In  either  case 
330  million  bushels  the  first  year  of  mendous  crop  just  harvested  is  prob-  gations  disclosed  that  farmers  are  hold-  with  a  spring  wheat  crop  next  year 
the  war,  240  million  the  second  year,  ably  the  record  yield  and  with  the  good  ^°g  ^^^Y  enough  corn  to  insure  their  equal  to  that  of  1915,  the  Nation  will 
175  million  the  year  just  closed  and  price  will  encourage  more  planting,  ^^ed  supply  for  next  spring  and  to  pro-  have  more  than  one  billion  bushels  of 
would  probably  drop  to  75  million  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  serious  in-  tect  their  live  stock  feeding  interests  wheat  for  domestic  use  and  export, 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  unless  sect  injury.  Early  seeding  will  over-  u°til  the  production  of  a  sufficient  sup-  This  vastly  increased  production  of 
strict  economy  is  practiced  in  this  eome  the  joint-worm.  The  serious  prob-  V^V  from  the  present  erop^  is  assured;  wheat,  needed  in  any  case,  Will  be  ab- 
country.  Before  the  war  France  pro-  lems  are  labor — which  must  be  main-  and  that  the  stocks  in  their  hands  are  solutely  essential  to  prevent  a  serious 
duecd    over    300    million    bushels    annu-    tained — and  fertilizer.    He  said  that  *the    much  lower  than  normally.  shortage    of    breadstuflfs    next    summer 

ally,  while  in  the  year  just  closed  the  increased  cost  of  acid  phosphate  would  Among  the  conditions  making  for  should  the  growing  corn,  now  behind 
product  %vas  but  161  million  bushels,  cause  an  increase  in  favor  of  raw  phos-  ^^i^  com  prices,  according  to  the  De-  the  season,  be  much  damaged  by  early 
He  said  that   while   congress  evidently    phate  rock,  but  that  it  should  be  used    partment,  are  shortage  of  the  1916  crop    frosts. 

intended    to    guarantee    $2    for    wheat    in   liberal   quantities.  and  the  carry-over  from   1915,  increas-  

the     food     act     does     not     specifically  In  Michigan  ed  exports,  increase  in  the  general  lev-  THE  HONEY  CBOF 

provide   for  enforcement   of   the   price,       Joseph    Cox,    of    Michiganf  said    his    el   of   prices,   and    the    increased    nura-  

but  leaves  the  matter  of  differential  state  was  in  position  to  increase  the  t»ers  of  live  stock  on  farms.  Th?  1916  The  clover  honey  crop  is  light.  Mar 
between  spring  and  winter  wheat,  crop  greatly.  The  present  acreage  is  corn  crop,  it  is  pointed  out,  wa^  400,-  kets  are  now  almost  bare,  the  demand 
for  moisture,  etc.,  to  be  determined  about  two-fifths  of  what  was  raised  000,000  bushels  short  of  the  1915  crop,  is  good  and  prices  are  keeping  up.  Dc 
later.  In  fact  on  the  basis  provided  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  great  and  stocks  on  farms  on  March  1,  1917  velop  your  home  market  to  secure  the 
No.  2  red  winter  might  range  from  problem  in  his  state  is  to  clear  up  were  300,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  best  retail  prices,  at  the  least  expense 
$1.80   to   $2.40.  the  mixed  varieties  and  establish  vari-    stock   on   farms  on   the   same   date   the    to   yourself.      Local    demand   will'  take 

Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,    eties  of  tested  merits.  preceding   year.     The    exports   of   corn    all    the   white   honey   in    this    state,    if 

said    that    the    conditions   had   brought  In  Illinois  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917  were    the  beekeepers  act  promptly.     All  bee- 

the  wheat  acreage  about  up  to  the  Prof.  G.  N.  Coflfey,  of  Illinois,  report-  approximately  70  percent  greater  ihan  keepers  interested  in  wholesale  honey 
advisable  maximum.  More  acreage  ed  an  acute  labor  situation.  In  the  in  the  preceding  year  and  about  seven  markets  should  send  their  names  at 
might  mean  a  waste  of  much  good  leading  corn  sections  increased  wheat  times  greater  than  in  the  year  ending  once  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  8. 
seed.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  must  acreage  will  help  to  solve  it.  A  large  June  .?0,  1914,  the  year  preceding  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
come  from  the  Corn  Belt,  the  plains  percentage  of  winter  wheat  was  killed  war.  The  general  level  of  pricoe,  it  ton,  D.  C,  to  receive  the  semi-monthly 
and  the  Pacific  coast  states.  He  last  spring  so  corn  acreage  was  larger  is  pointed  out,  has  increased  greatly  Market  News  Bulletin,  giving  tele- 
n-lvised  not  to  be  stampeded  to  wheat  than  usual.  He  urged  spreading  sur-  during  the  last  year,  especially  a'?  re-  graphic  reports  of  the  markets. — E.  F. 
and    away    from    rye,   which    is    also   a    plus    straw    back    to    the    land.      This    gards    foodstuffs.      Live    stock    in    the    Phillips,  U.   S.  Apiculturist. 

bread  grain.  season    such    treatment    showed    better    I'nited  States  has  increased  about  three  

In  Indiana  returns   than   fertilizer.  million    head   in   the   past-  three   years,        A  heavy  growth  plowed  under  every 

Mr.  G.  I.  Christy,  leader  of  exten-  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  Illi-  statistics  of  the  department  show,  and  few  years  adds  humus  and  gives  new 
sion  work  in  Indiana,  said  this  year's  nois  College  of  Agriculture,  reported  so  has  helped  to  increase  the  demand  life  to  the  soil  that  is  visible  for  several 
crop    had    been    decreased    by   fly    and    that  wheat  would  largely  be  increased    for  corn  for  feeding  purposes.  years. 

winter    killing     and     that     more    land    as  a  labor  saver.  A  minimum  number  of 
must    be    turned    back    into    crop    rota-    men    ancf    women    can    harvest    wheat. 
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tions.  In  his  judgment  larbor  short- 
n'xe  would  make  the  increased  de- 
mand impossible  to  meet  and  he 
nv'^ed  exemption  of  farmers  from 
military  service  in  a  large  way.  The 
average  farmer  has  been  handicapped 
by  high  costs  of  <"  rtilizer  and  seed 
wheat  as  well  as  transportation  diffi- 
eulties.  lie  said  that  some  milling 
cimipanit's  jre  fvuninhing  seed  wheat 
to    farmers    on    a   share   bisis. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Indiana,  "said  that 
farmers  had  been  led  to  expect  ex- 
■r-mption  for  farm  laborers  who  were 
'''(sential  to  maintain  production  and 
iiri^pcl  an  organized  effort  to  secure 
it.  During  the  discussion  it  devel- 
oped that  draft  boards  refused,  in 
feme  cases,  to  meet  committees  ask- 
ing exemption  in  general,  but  that 
they  would  accept  specified  lists  of 
names  with  exemption  claims  for 
careful  consideration. 

In  Kentucky 

State  Leader  Fred  Mutchler,  of 
Kentucky,  said  that  his  state  expected 
to  meet  the  13  percent  increase  de- 
manded. Said  that  on  account  of 
liniostnne  being  classed  as  road  ma- 
tfvinl  instead  of  fertilizer,  it  was  hard 
to  get  prompt  railway  service. 
In   Ohio 

Extension    Leader    Clark    S.    Wheel- 


but  not  corn.  Said  that  all  farm  ma- 
chinery would  probably  cost  twice  as 
much  as  formerly,  and  labor  would 
be  no  lower.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  farmers  to  work  harder  than  they 
had  this  year.  Claimed  that  farm  boys 
and  men  would  not  demand  exemp- 
tion from  army  service  unless  the 
country  people  werf  educated  to  the 
need   of  their  doing  so. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Harris,  "banker-farmer", 
said  that  the  die  was  cast  for  Illinois, 
but  that  wheat  might  be  seeded  in 
standing  corn  with  a  saving  of  time, 
and  for  better  results  with  clover  next 
spring. 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Adkins,  of 
Illinois,  said  that  supply  and  demand 
would  take  care  of  the  price  better 
than  will  the  guaranteed  minimum.  Said 
the  matter  of  draft  exemption  was  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  situation. 
In  Wisconsin 

Extension  Leader  K.  L.  Hatch,  of 
Wisconsin,  reported  an  increase  of  33 
percent,  due  to  the  campaign  for  spring 
wheat,  and  expected  a  similar  response 
for  winter  wheat.  New  lands  will 
largely  be  utilized  and  there  will  be 
much  replacement.  Said  that  Wiscon- 
sin bankers  had  bought  up  entire 
stocks  of  pedigreed  seed  wheat  at  $1 
above   the    market   price,   to   be    sown 


Cecil  County  Farmers  Meet 

Timely  Subjects  Considered  by  Large 
Gatherings  of  Farmers 


The  good  farmers  of  Cecil  County, 
Md.,  have  a  reputation  for  doing 
things.  That  reputation  did  not  suffer 
from  the  method  of  holding  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  allied  farming 
interests  of  that  county  at  Port  De- 
posit, August  18.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  beautiful  Tome  Institute 
and  nearly  1,000  farmers  gathered  to 
listen  to  a  program  that  would  have 
done  justice  to  a  state  meeting.  Amer- 
ican farmers  of  every  state  and  every 
section  are  confronted  with  many  and 
varied  problems  at  present,  and  the 
program  at  this  meeting  was  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  out  all  of  these  prob- 
lems, reflecting  the  good  judgment  of 
the   local   program   committee. 

Agriculture  in  the  School  System 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
in  the  public  school  system.  He  pref- 
aced his  talk  with  a  most  interesting 
and  pointed  discussion  of  the  value  of 


science  in  the  establishment  of  truth. 
He  gave  the  example  of  the  German 
scientist  who  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  an  effort  to  grow  the  common  green 
pond  scum  under  artificial  conditions, 
and  the  resulting  discovery  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  copper  in  water  is  an 
effective  preventative  of  the  growth 
of  the  scum  organism.  He  showed  how 
this  apparently  unimportant  discovery 
paved  the  way  for  later  cleaning  up 
the  watercress  fields  of  the  country 
and  saving  an  industry  that  is  worth 
millions  of  dollars.  Next  it  was  used 
in  cleaning  up  water  supply  reservoirs 
where  w£tter  was  found  ^to  have  bad 
taste  and  odors  due  to  vegetabli' 
growth.  Again  the  same  simple  dis- 
covery was  used  in  cleaning  up  water 
infested  with  colon  bacilli,  the  germs 
of  typhoid,  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  etc.  He  followed  the  develop 
ment  of  this  single  scientific  truth 
thru  its  various  fields  of  usefulness. 
Schools  represent  the  conservation  of 
truths    discovered,    be    declared,    and 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 
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~^he  Farmer's  Uri^tti 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growtn.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
(or  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars— it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treaU  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
6ced  treatment — FREE  on  request 

PERTH  AMBOT  CHEM!CAL  WORKS 
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BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  be  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  price  list. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

pass  those  truths  on  from  o^^e  genera-  and  its  buyers  go  out  into  the  country 
tion    to   another.      With  this    ideal   the  and    buy     in    primary     markets.      The 
purpose  and  aim  of  schools  art  chang-  great  bulk  of  farm  fertilizers  are  sold 
ing.     The  purpose  of  education  was  at  by  one  company.  Feed  prices  are  large- 
one   time   summed   up   in   the   indefinite  ly   set   by   the   millers    who   are   closely 
term  culture.     Now  we  know  that  the  organized.     We  all  know  that  oil  trans- 
highest    culture    is    merely    truth    ap-  portation    is    monopolized,    and    we   are 
plied.      Culture    is    efficiency,    but    the  just    learning    how    many    other    com- 
highest    type    of    culture    is    that    kind  modities  are   nearly   so. 
of  efficiency  that  looks  to  service  of  the  The    result    of    this    as   affecting    the 
human   race   rather  than   to   individual  farmers  is  that  when  the  farmer  wants 
gain.    The    agricultural    college    reaches  jq    ggn    i,e    finds    thousands    of    other 
its  highest  efficiency  when  it  strives  to  sellers  and  only  a  few  buyers.     When 
serve,  and  in  such  service  is  ready  to  he  wants  to  buy  he  finds  thousands  of 
co-operate   with   all  of  the   educational  other    buyers    and    only   a    few    sellers, 
agencies  of  the  state  or  country.     The  Organization    has    removed    the    influ- 
aim    of    the    college,    as    of    the    entire  ^nce  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
school  system,  should  be   that  kind   of  with  a  million  farmers  selling  in  quan- 
service,   free    from    selfish    competition  titles    to    one    concern,    and    with    the 
and  full  of  unselfish  co-operation.  game  million  buying  in  small  quantities 
Farm  Women  in  the  War  from  another  concern,  the  law  of  sup- 
Mrs.    Henrietta   Calvin,   specialist   in  ply  and  demand  has  practically  nothing 
Home  Economics  in  the  U.  S.  Depart-  to   do   with   the  price   that   is   set.  The 
ment     of     Agriculture,     discussed     the  only  solution  is  for  the  farmers  to  or- 
place  of  the   farm  women  in  the   war.  ganize  to  become  as  strong  as  the  com- 
She  declared  that  the  farm  women  have  mercial  organizations  with  which   they 
responded   most    nobly   in   food  preser-  deal.     There    are    a   great    many    farm 
vation.     Now  they  must  do  as  well  in    organizations,  but  they  need  to  be  co- 
food    conservation.      The    normal    sur-    ordinated    and    they    need    to    bs    sup- 
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plus  of  this  country's  crops  will  sup- 
ply only  about  60  percent  of  the  ma- 
terial that  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
send  to  our  allies.     We  must  make  up 


ported    better    than    they    are    at    the 

present    time. 
National   Organization  of   Farmers 
Mr.  Gifford   Pinchot,  a  conservation- 


A  Man's  First  Duty 

id  to  provide  (or  the  welfare  of  liia  family. 
ivif.'  insurance  is  th»»  only  absolutely  safe 
way  of  accomplishing  this.  In  particular 
wlu>ro  there  is  indebtedness  on  the  farm,  the 
h<a  1  of  the  family  cannot  aflord  to  jeopar- 
dize his  familys  interests  by  failiuR  to  carry 
at  least  enough  in  urance  to  pay  off  the 
inortcaKe  at  his  death  nnd  the  premium  for 
cirryinj?  this  insurance  should  rinhtfully  be 
charged  among  the  operatinK  expens«'S  of 
the  farm.  Tell  us  your  a)?e  and  we  will  ad- 
vise the  best  form  of  policy  for  you. 

Farmer*  and  Traders  Mfe  Insurance  Company 

T.  O.  Young,  Pres.,  Home  O.Tlce.i,  Byracuac,  N.Y. 

l!V  irant  reltabU  eruTQetlc  farmers  as  local  agents. 


SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Kerp.ng  OUT  DUST  tn^  2.*'^  *  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPtASH  OIUNG 

SYSTEM  £iJS^%^TWJ^      Constintiynoodin) 

Ev«ry  Bearing  With 

Oil.HakKltPumpIn 

Th«Uqhtest  Breeze 

OIL  SUPPLY      ^f^^Q^I^        .     ."?  „. 

REPLENISHED  ^JmM^^MCT      And  Prevtuts w»« 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS    -   A7h   Carrying    lUtf   th«    LoM 

Cvary   ftatur*   d»«ir*bl*   in  •  windmill  in  Ik* 

AUTO-OILEO   ACRMOTOR 

Gasoline  Engine*  —  Pump*  —Tank* 

Water  Supply  Gooda  -Steel  Frame  Saw* 

WiiTf  AERMOTOR   CO.  2500   I2tm  Sr.CHiOatO 


the  remainder  by  cutting  down  the  ist  of  national  reputation  and  now  as- 
consumption  here.  That  does  not  mean  sociated  with  the  Federal  Food  Ad- 
that  we  must  eat  less,  but  it  does  mean  ministration,  made  a  plea  for  the  or- 
that  we  must  wast-e  less  and  save  more,  ganization  of  a  national  farmers'  or- 
And  we  must  send. the  things  that  our  ganization.  He  declared  that  there 
allies  need  and  can  use.  It  has  been  was  not  a  class  of  people  in  the  coun- 
suggested  that  we  can  eat  our  wheat  try,  if  in  the  world,  for  which  so  much 
bread  and  send  our  surplus  corn  pro-  money  has  been  spent  as  for  the 
ducts  to  our  allies.  Mrs.  Calvin  re-  American  farmer.  Federal  funds  have 
minded  her  hearers  that  our  allies  are  been  spent  whether  the  farmer  asked 
fighting  our  battles,  and  they  are  worn  for  them  or  not.  But  these  expendi- 
and  needy,  and  this  is  no  time  to  force  tures  have  always  been  made  with  the 
upon  them  substitute  joods — the  things  one  view  of  increasing  production  of 
that  we  do  not  want  ourselves.  She  farm  crops.  The  farmer  has  been  con- 
advised  eating  all  of  the  green  bulky  sidered  only  as  a  machine  for  produc- 
foods  that  we  can,  but  save  on  bread  ing  food,  not  as  a  home  man,  a  social 
and  meats.  The  problem  is  one  of  factor  or  as  an  important  class  in  citi- 
saving  wheat,  meat  &nd  fats.  Save  zenship.  Farmers'  organization  is  the 
woolens  and  wear  cottons  as  much  as  only  thing  that  has  forced  a  change  in 
possible.  Protect  the  women  that  will  point  of  view,  and  organization  must 
need  to  go  into  harder  labor.  Waste  force  a  further  change.  There  are 
nothing,  save  everything  that  can  be  thousands  of  farmers'  organizations  all 
used  at  home  or  abroad,  and  do  not  over  the  country  but  these  are  not  co- 
worry,  ordinated  for  most  effective  represen- 
Conservation    of    Farm    Labor  tation.     Other   interests  are   all  organ- 

Wm.  T.  Creasy,  whom  all  Pennsyl-  izod  so  that  one  body  can  speak  for 
vanians  are  glad  to  claim  as  their  own,  all.  The  steelmen,  the  laboringmen,  the 
discussed  the  farmer  in  the  war.  He  trainmen,  etc.,  all  have  their  represen- 
made  a  most  effective  plea  for  con-  tatives.  The  farmers'  organizations 
servation  of  farm  labor.  His  address  must  get  together  and  have  a  similar 
complete   will    be   published   in   a   later    body. 

issue.  Such  a  central  farmers'  body  is  of- 

Farm  Orgamizations  fered   in    the   Federal   Board    of   Farm 

Dr.  C'yde  L.  King,  chairman  of  the  Organizations,  recently  formed.  This 
Tri-State    Milk    Commission,    discussed    Board     has     opened     headquarters     at 
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some  conclusions  that  have  come  to 
him  from  his  study  of  farm  economics. 
He    traced    some    of    the    changes    that 


Washington  and  stands  ready  to  help 
farmers'  organizations  whenever  call- 
ed upon.    In  order  that  it  may  be  real- 


have  taken  place  in  farm  work  in  the  ly   representative,   the   Board   will   take 

last    few    years.      In    milk    production,  up    a    problem    only    when    all    of    the 

city    regulations    looking    to    the    pro-  recognized    farmers'    organizations    are 

tection   of    the    consumers   have   set   up  unanimous  in  their  stand  upon  a  propo- 

conditions  that   have  helped   throw  the  sition.     The  Board  found  its  first  work 

business  of  distribution  into  the  hands  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 

of    a    few    men.      The    requirement    of  price-fixing   committee    to    determine    a 

pasteurization    was    a  .big    factor    in  .iust  price  for  the  1917  crop  of  wheat, 

driving  out  the  small  distributor.  This  It   was   thru   the   efforts  of   this  Board 

with   other  factors   have  put   the   busi  that  three  actual  farmers  were  appoint- 

ness   of    milk    distribution    in    Philadel-  ed    on    that    committee.      Mr.    Pinchot 

phia  into  the  hands  of  five  large  com-  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  full  de- 

panies.      Economic     conditions    in     the  velopment   of  this  Board. 

steer   feeding    business    centralized    the  Hon.    A.    P.    Sandlcs,   of    Ohio,    gave 

business  of  packing  into  the  hands   of  an  address  that   was   much   enjoyed  by 

a  few  men,  and  today  six  men  set  the  the    crowd.      Valley   Grange,   under   ca- 

quotations    for    practically    all    of    the  pable    leadership,   supplied    most    excel- 

meat  sold  in  the  country.     In  the  large  lent    music    which    added    much    to    the 

potato  growing  sections  the  business  of  meeting.     A  real  Maryland  dinner  was 

buying    is    centralized.      Six    men    buy  served     by     the     ladies     of     Hopewell 

practically   all   of   the    potatoes   grown  Church.  No  community  can  hold  such  a 

in  Maine.     The  egg  market   is  similar-  meeting    without     being    better,    more 

ly    affected.      One    ten-million    dollar  progressive   and   at    least   a   little   hap- 

grocery    company   in    Philadelphia  han-  pier  for   it.     There   should  be   more   of 

dies  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  in  that  city,  them   in    every    agricultural    county. 


Your  automobile 
--or  tractor— owes 
much  of  its  ser^ 
vice-power  to  oil. 
A  safe,  efficient, 
uniformly  de- 
pendable lubri- 
cant to  use  is 


HAVOUNE 


OIL 


'^"lAN  WmMN(,(() 


The  sealed  con- 
tainer is  your 
proof  of  supreme 
quality,  no  waste, 
no  impurity,  and 
all-Havoline. 

Inlrfan  SUftning  Ctmqfntjf 

Jiuarparattfe 

NEW  YORK 
Pndttem  end  Refiners  <tf  Pttmleum 


N  I C  E 

on  the  [abel 
means 
-in  the  Can 


Eugene  £.  Nice,  Manufacturer 
Paints,  Stains,  Varnishes. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Ask  your  dealer  Jor  our  free 

instructive  booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

or    write    us. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 

1  have  usfd  your  fertilizer  oh  all  cropi  for 
manv  years  and  have  liad  splendid  results. 
I  have  always  found  them  in  excellent 
drillin<j  condition. 

Yours  truly. 
(Signed)  WM.  ARMSTRONG. 
Member   of    the     Executive   G>mniittee    of    the 
Pennsylvania  State    Grange. 

(Tbis  trade  mark  means  QUaUty) 


Ask  your 
dealer  lor 
Reading  Bone 

FertUlier. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 

lu  r  t  h  o  r  In- 
lormatloD. 


•  AY  you  aaw    the    Mdvertisement    in   Pennsylvania 
)  Fanner  when  you  atre  writing  to  our  advertiaera. 
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$384  Per  Acr«  Net 
oa  Hb  Potato  Crc^ 

Wiui  realiMd  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Cone. 
of  YelvinifUin,  Kla.,  for  tt>e  aprins 
Keawrjfi  of  ViXt.  Corn  wm  then 
r'lanutl  ao4  n«t  $as  «n  arrc.  If 
Mr.  CoiM  waniad  to.  h«  eouM  crow 
u  full  crop  of  tfotaUx*,  but  h«  pre- 
fiTS  to  biirwt  a  ton  or  more  per 
a<.-r«  of  fine  crab-Krass  bay,  wblcb 
he  can  aeil  fur  $15.  with  no  cx- 
IteiMM  excejit  mowins. 

To«  can  now  buy  ■«  ifpod  Isad 
for  130  aa  acre-irOTtli|80 

Vou  eia't  b«T  improved  petna  Imb«  1b  ik« 
HMUoai  p<NMo  Mk  ci«  l-toftda  iur  laathn  SUO 
■a  aiic— flHar  Mil  ■•  iMfh  Mf^ESO.  Bmt  Uad 
«alh«  iMMdiaH  vkialtv  Ivlaai  bua  tM«»  >TS 
•■  aire.  Tbe  tiMiiit  baraos  ai  M,«»act«. 
■•■a  wlikhrtd  tt(MB  aatnoBcat  br  aMMe  avu*- 
•iiip.  I'Ncr  urina  dk  4*  am*  ea4  ii»  at  fM  saa 
eua  tti  uimit  bignw, 

I  etaa  aeatf  yaa  pidarca  at  M*.  Caaa'a 

cf op»  aad  tA  otUen,  tmA  %if  fpoa  (haiMM 
•UMt  UM  lacar-aapk-airaa*  UMMnr. 

JackMNiTine  ReaKy  aai 
Matter;*  Co.  SiOM^Aita. 

DaAtl    Jaekaonvilla.  na. 
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Red  Rock 

TtiR  wlifitt  that  in  Diuking  Mulligan  futnoua.    Ilardicat 
a»dl>it{«eat  yitrlrfer  of  all   Winter    WheaU 

Rosen  Rye 

Yielils  50  lo  75  p<rr  cent  more  tliaa  common    Kyv,   45 
bualicU  iK-r  aire  thin  your. 

Giant  Darwin  Tulips 


Tbr  finest  of  all  iprin/t  Mooniing  builiN,  aho 
Narrimiiui,  nya<-inthc  Liliea,  tlroiHiii,  rtf.  Murt  lie 
nUnt«<l  in  llic  fall.  Write  for  Isbell'a  Fall  Cata- 
logue, it'a  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


RETAILERS'  35o   QUALITY 

COFFEE 

Froai  WlMlesalcr  BInrct.  fresh  afl  the  iMSter 

SpouNDSFOR        *i    oe 
Bean     or      Ground  ^  A  \£t^ 

OBI.IVKRRD   FREE   WITHIN   SM   M1CK8 
U  Iba.   DELIVCNCD  mCK  MOO  MILES 

JKiMr/aeMoa  OuaroaMed  or  Mtnm  RtfvntiaA 

QtUlQ  COFTH  CO..    m-H  WatMnftM  tt..ll«iVat 

RHTADLISBED  77  YKARS 


44  Acre  Farm  .$2200 

Border! nsf  the    Delaware   River 

c)u  main  roiul  only  ivvo  mllnn  to  vHlaKc-,  4<.  fruit  trees, 
KraiMM.  r»«i)l)iTrl<M  nnri  ntntwljerrlpx.  iWil-bunKHJow 
Hlyfc  ft-riioni  Ikmiw:  witli  porr.h  nnrt  cclliir  In  lliie  Hlmt>c, 
iwo  b«riiN  iiiKl  iMiiiltry  liouiic.  VN  iiiuUtrful  a<-(>nery ;  hajw 
lUiil  |)lkr  nnliltiK.  Owner  tiax  hiiMliinw  opriituc  aii<l  IT 
lakmi  H<i'»i  will  hirliino  li'irm-, cow. |iI«h, poultry, waKona, 
tool*.  hnriiiiHri  iiii'l  om  <t(i|ih.  I.41W  llinii  half  cuHn  r»- 
quired  il'>wii.  DrtullH  iimiu-  13  Htruut'a  Hitnuncr  Ca^ 
aloaue.  ><<ii)y  mailed  trae. 

K    A.   HTUOUT  FARM    AtiRNCY. 
1766.   Land  lltle  BuUdlug,     rbtlkdelpbla.  Pa. 
-■ 


lEDAGE 

L.  r  GLUE  7*:°; 

STROSt.f  P     THAN      NAILS      lO' 


tV  a  m/     ebte  To  Tke  OM  RalUbto  Howi 
**^^  *  62J-OS  WafeMk  Bidt..  Plltrtiiril.  Pt. 

Too  Late  to  Classify 


Panry  bhi  type  Improvefl 
Obester  Wblte  pIrs,  nlrod  by 
this  800  lb.  HiMiw  boar,  and 
fpotn  Bnn  lame  wiwh.  PIbs 
sMppetl  on  approval. 

C.  £■  Canel,   Herahey,  Pa. 


Percheron    Stallion    For    Sale 

The  HaiKlHouif  niimk  8tHlll(>n  "DKI.M  AH."  KtiiUert 
Mar  U>,HiOl».  WelKtiHOvrr  IWtO  lb.  HeKAaound.  Hure 
KoaH  Jtiuw     lUTMlii-y  IndustrtAl  rtchool.   Uorsbey.  Pa. 


HOUNDS  -HOUNDS-HOUNDS 

Pox,  coon  A  rabbit,  lioundn.  broke  to  Run  *  neld:  younff 
hoiindaon  hand;  alao  ferretH  at  t4  eii.    Send  for  photos. 

n.  V.  i,YTi,K.  Kui;nicRUKHBiimi.  uiiio. 


f T^l  .i^.,v:.>  i'^..K.oo   4  r«tteierert  hPlf«T«,    8  bullB 
llnlstem  (   alVCS   noniaU)ll>.eir«:a>ao2reo«r(l 
cowB.    Write  for  prirea  and  jiedteroeH. 
WAL.TKK  M.  cUnTTKNnEM.       Wllku  Tlarre.  T%. 


PennspfVania  Farmer 

Elizabeth  Lends  a  Hand 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Burwell 


September  I,  mMg^,„,1,cr  1,  1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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HrkWtoin    Itiilla  '^"'"  ^   '*■  "■  <*»"*"•  Write  ymir 
noniein   nuns  wantAithey  are  prieed  to  ■elf  M. 

R.Baaeboar.rryetal  Rprlnx  Htork  Fann.Uttlrdtown.Pa 


mI'Mti    ^    ^    White  liealiom  yearHnRs  BarroB'— 
'.il>(r>    wycofl  strain  $1.25.  

R.  8   OOOD.  PEACH  BOTTOM.  PEKiiA. 


Out  In  the  eow  she«l  one  rainy  Mon 
day  mornin)^,  Mr.  Bashnell  was  busily 
oiling  harness;  the  ground  was  littered 
with  buckles,  bits  of  straps  and  old 
leather  halters,  with  which  be  had 
be«n  meudisg  the  this  or  broken  parts. 
A  box  or  two  of  *ivet>  of  different  sie- 
es,  and  a  hammer  also  lay  near  at  band. 
Long  sassafras  poles  were  stretched 
from  stall  to  stall,  where  he  carefully 
hung  each  pieee  when  be  had  fniabed 
it. 

Mr.  Bushnell'e  sleeves  were  rolled 
above  his  elbows,  showing  Htrong  mus- 
eular  arms.  Large  drops  -of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead;  he  wa<s  clad 
in  a  pair  of  mnddy  blue  overaI1«,  with 
blouse  to  mate^,  and  his  heavy  shoes, 
which  were  full  of  boles,  were  thor^ 
rain  soaked. 

* '  There, ' '  he  said,  stepping  baek  and 
critically  surveying  his  work,  "I'nt 
glad  that's  dune.  I  always  bate  tbis 
job,  but  its  got  to  be  done  about  once 
a  year,  and  tbfre  is  no  time  like  a  rainy 
Monday  to  do  it." 

"I'd  be  very  glad  to  help  yon,  or 
do  it  all  if  you  would  let  me,"  said  bis 
sou  Harvey  who  had  been  idly  sitting 
on  a  barrel  watcbing  the  process. 

* '  There  isn  't  room  for  two  to  work, 
and,  besides,  I  would  rather  do  it  my- 
self," his  father  answered,  pushing 
his  hat  to  the  iback  of  bis  bead  with 
a  greasy  hand,  and  wiping  the  perspira 
tiou  from  his  forehead.  "Its  awful 
hot,  I  don't  believe  the  rain  is  over 
yet. 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Harvey  wdth 
an  air  of  hesitancy,  "that  I  would  go 
over  to  Smith's  this  afternoon  and  buy 
that  Durham  bull — if  you  are  willing. 
I  tell  you  he 's  a  beauty.;  only  two  yeara 
old  And  pretty  as  a  picture,"  enthusi- 
astically. 

"Now  look  here,  Harvey,"  has  fath- 
er exclaimed  wrathfully,  "I've  heard 
nothing  but  'purebred  stock'  and  'bal- 
anced rations'  ever  since  you  came 
home  from  that  agricultural  school,  and 
I'm  tired  of  it;  let  everyone  go  into 
thia  business  that  wants  to;  I'm  going 
to  farm  my  land  to  suit  myself." 

"Well,  Fatlicr,"  his  son  said,  in- 
clined to  argue  the  ease,  "I  think  it 
is  about  time  we  did  away  with  some 
of  these  old-fashioned  ways.  There 
are  easier  and  better  methods  to  be 
used  uow-a-days,  and  we  could  make 
twice  the  amount  of  money  wc  nuiw 
make,  with  very  little  more  expense." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  flarmer,  pay- 
ing n«  heed  to  his  son's  remarks,  "the 
farmers  who  are  not  fooling  their  time 
away  feeding  Durham  bulls  are  spend- 
ing their  money  buying  lime  and  fer- 
tilizers. Look  at  Si  English.  Last 
year  he  spent  a  lot  of  money  and  time 
putting  his  crop  of  corn  in  scientifieal 
ly,  and  only  raised  half  a  erop  after 
alL" 

"Well,  but  Father,"  Harvey  tried 
to  explain,  "the  weeds  got  the  start 
of  him;  if  he  had  been  a  bit  more 
prompt  with  his  plow  and  hoe  he  would 
have  raised  a  bumper  crop." 

* '  If,  if,  you  are  always  ready  with 
sonae  if  or  other,"  Mr.  Bushnell  said 
gathering  up  the  tools  with  energy.  "I 
want  you  to  understand, "  turning  and 
facing  his  son,  "that  I  am  tired  of 
this.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  I  farm,  you  are  are  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  farm  elsewhere,  and  the  sooner 
you  make  up  your  mind  the  better  I'll 
•be  pleased." 

"I'll  do  it,  blamed  if  I  don't,"  Har- 
vey cried  out  impatiently.  "I'm  tired 
of  being  treated  like  a  child,  and  nev- 
er allorwed  a  aay  in  anything.  If  you 
hadn't  the  money,  I  would  not  com- 
plain, but  there  is  all  that  money  lying 


in  the  bank  at  tbree  percent,  when  we 
could  be  making  it  pay  us  ten." 

"Tee,  and  lose  it  all,  and  end  our 
days  in  the  pooiiiouse.  No!  ni  be 
dumed  if  I'n  do  it.  Either  make  up 
your  mind  to  farm  my  way  or  leave." 

"It  will  not  take  me  long  to  decide, 
sir,'*  Harvey  exclaimed  wrathfully. 
"Ill  go  tomorrow  morning." 

"Very  well,  go;  and  don*t  expect 
me  to  pay  for  any  of  yonr  whims,"  be 
indignantly  threw  back  as  be  left  the 
shed,  a  tool  box  under  bis  arm  and  a 
!*et  of  old  harness  over  his  shoulder, 

Harvey  walked  slowly,  and  thought'' 
fully,  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  din- 
ing-room. As  h€  irritably  threw  bim- 
eclf  into  an  easy  chair,  his  eyes  took 
ia  the  old  familiar  aeeae.  The  taUe 
with  its  snowy  cloth  and  center-piece 
of  American  beauty  roses  be  so  mneh 
admired,  was  set  for  dinner.  The  old 
blue  pitcher  which  his  great-great- 
grandmotlier  bad  brought  with  her  to 
this  country  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  in  its  accustomed  place,  fill- 
ed with  sweet  smelling  flowers.  His 
mother  entered  bearing  a  tray  which 
held  an  apple  pic  and  a  leaf  of  new- 
made  ginger  bread. 

As  the  fragrant,  spicy  odor  reached 
his  nostrils,  he  began  to  wish  be  had 
not  been  so  hasty,  after  all,  could  he 
leave  his  mother!  His  eyes  followed 
her  as  she  went  briskly  about  setting 
the  table;  her  sweet,  cheerful  smile, 
her  gentle  disposition  that  had  always 
nrade  home  so  dear  to  bim,  appealed 
to  him  as  never  before.  6he  came  pres- 
ently and  stood  beside  him  and  for  a 
few  moments  thoughtfully  stroked  his 
wavy  brown  hair, 

©he  was  a  pleasant-faced  woman. 
Her  black  hair,  parted  in  the  middle, 
fell  in  waves  o^'er  her  calm  forehead, 
and  her  rosy  cheelcs  and  bright  eyes 
gave  no  hint  of  fifty  years,  "Been 
quarrelling  with  your  father f"  she 
asked  softly. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  he  said  wearily,  "its 
the  same  old  thing,  I  want  to  keep 
some  purebred  oattle  and  be  won't  let 
me.  He  seems  to  forget  that  I  am 
twenty-one  and  treats  me  just  like  a 
child." 

Mrs,  Bushnell  said  nothing,  but  con- 
tinued to  stroke  her  son 's  hair.  Har- 
vey knew  she  was  wishing  that  be 
would  be  more  patient  with  his  father, 
and  he,  too,  soon  began  wishing  it. 
When  the  old  man's  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching,  the  mother  stwoped 
and  kissed  her  son's  brow;  catching 
her  hand  he  drew  her  down  and  kissed 
her  lips  with  a  mute  appeal  for  for- 
giveness. 6he  smiled  understandingly, 
and  tnrned  to  finisb  the  preparations 
for  dinner. 

As  the  meal  progressed  in  silence,  she 
glanced  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  thinking  how  like  they  were. 
Suddenly  the  smile  on  her  face  gave 
way  to  a  merry  laugh,  at  the  picture 
they  presenter*!;  it  had  always  been 
Mrs,  Bnghnell's  way  to  meet  tragedy 
with    comedy. 

"What  do  you  see  to  laugb  about, 
Heeterf"  asked  Harvey  the  elder,  in 
slightly  aggrieved  tone. 

"I  couldn't  help  laughing,  father," 
«he  said  with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  her 
bright  eyes.  "You  both  look  as  solemn 
as  owls;  its  too  ridiculous.  Is  eating 
ginger  bread  and  pie  such  seriool| 
businessf"  she  •  asked  humorously, 
then  ceasing  her  ca.jolery,  she  said 
seriously:  "H-ere  Harvey  wants  to  keep 
pnrebreds,  and  feed  the  hay  and  grain 
on  the  farm,  and  you  wish  to  ke^ 
scrub  stock,  and  sell  the  produce.  Why 
don 't  you  let  him  have  the  Soutb  mea- 
dow, and  experiment  a  little,  while  you 


Cai«i  tkit  p1ae«r"  th«  ssked  her 
band,  at  the  same  time  tactfully   _ 
iag  him  a  quarter  of  pie  and  pusfc 
the   cream  jug  in  his  direction. 

"I    shall    do    nothing   of   the    sort  J 
he   replied   his  anger   retarniag.     "ti 
hire     Boy    MeFarlin     and     farm 
places.     Harvey  can  feed  his  Durk 
bulls   buckwheat    and    boaey    on 
other  man's  farm;  he  can't  on  mint* 
and   hastily   swallowing  his   toffee 
rose  and   left  the  table. 

"That   settles   it,  Motber,"   Hai 
■aid  with  a  sigb. 

"I  suspect  it  does,  my  ikar;  y„! 
will  be  o4>Uged  to  make  the  btst  •(] 
it." 

That  ev'ening  Harvey  went  to 
Elizabeth  Judson,  his  promised  vnkA 
She  owned  the  farm  next  to  the  souu] 
pasture,  and  lived  wrtb  her  Uncle  Hi 
and  Aunt  Cassy, 

Elizabeth  had  just  finished  with  tt|1 
milk  pails  as  Harvey  came  trampia»j 
thru  the  clover  field,  and  seeinjj  ^\ 
she  waited  in  the  ^ring  house.  Bel 
thought  be  had  never  seen  her  Io«k| 
more  lovely  as  she  stood  waiting,  htrl 
dark  eyes  shining,  and  the  wind  toasiu] 
her  wavy  hair. 

"Yon  are  just  in  time,"  she  said 
showing  her  even  teeth  in  a  hapH 
smile,  "I  was  needing  some  kuiffctj 
to  put  the  Bulk  can  in  the  cooler;  Undej 
Hiram    maat   bavo  forgotten   me." 

"How  can  I,"  thought  he,  "leaf* 
Elizabehh  and  all  these  'homey'  .«:(>en«s| 
to  go  out  in  the  world  for  I  know  ntt] 
whatt" 

Eliza'beth's    chores    done,    the    tw«] 
found  a  s^at  under  the   boughs  of  aij 
apple  tree,  and  Harvey  said  as  hi-  am 
sfrole  around  her  in  the  moonlight,     Tb 
going  to  leave   home  tomorrow,  Eliza- 
beth." 

"Ooing    to    leave   home!      What   do| 
you   mean,   Harvey?"   she  asked  am 
iously. 

"Well,  you  see  Paft-her  and  I     ,in'l| 
get  along  at  all,  and  I'm  just  goii.<r  to  I 
try  life  en  my  own  responsibility,"  he 
explained,  aware  that  EWiabeth  wuuW 
disapprove. 

"Wbat  does  your  father  do  thitj 
does  not  suit  youf"  she  asked  coldly,] 
moving  away  from  his  side. 

"Oh,    he   opposes   everything  I   sug 
gest  and  treats  me  like  a  child — I  think' 
it  best,  to  go,"     He  felt  hurt  at  Eliza- 
beth's  eoldness   and    lack    of   interest, 
but      continued      complainingly,      "he| 
won't  let  me  help  about  the  work,  and 
tires   himself  out   doing   things   I  omildj 
just  as  well  Jo  as  not.  Why,  this  morn- 
ing be   worked   like  a  Turk   oilin;:  the! 
harness,  and  wouldn't  let  me  tou <h  ») 
strap." 

"Treats  you  like  a  ehild,  and  wm'tj 
let  you  help,"  she   mocked  scornfully, | 
"and  yon  think  it  best  to  go  and  loave 
him    alone,   to   overwork   and  have   an-j 
other    attack    of    nervous    prostration. 
Have  yon  qnarrelled  with  your  fatlior, 
Harvey f"  ehe  asked  sternly, 

"Well,  not  exactly  qnarreHed,  b«t 
he  told  me  if  his  farming  did  not  :>uit 
me,  I   might  go." 

"Well,  go  if  you  wish,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,"  and  she  arose  to  leave. 

"Why,  Elizabeth!"  he  cried  in  ( on- 
stemation,  "you  don '4;  mean  to  tell  me 
t*hat  you  will  break  our  engagem 'iit 
with  me,  just  because  I  won 't  stand  it 
to  be  ibullied  and  am  leaving  home .   ' 

"Bullied,"  she  cried  with  flashing 
eyes,  "I  don't  like  that  word  in  in 
nection  with  your  father.  I  think  n<  ne 
the  less  of  you  for  leaving  if  your 
father  does  not  need  you.  I  know  it' 
very  hard  for  a  young  man  of  yoiu 
energetic  disposition  to  move  along  at 
his  slow  gait;  but  you  could  surrly 
go  decently.  To  be  angry  with  him,  to 
say  that  be  bullies  you — ^I  have  bo  use 
for  you  under  those  circomstctnces." 

"You  are  unjust;   you   don't   und' 


tand  ' '  be  explained  in  self  justi- 
fication- "Its  almost  impossible  to 
ive  wit''  liim  since  his  last  sickness.  He 
finds  fault  with   me  constaiitly," 

"Perhaps  you  don't  realize  how  I 
feel  about  your  father,  Harvey,"  she 
said  a  softer  look  coming  into  her  face, 
"when  my  father  died.  Mother  and  I 
would  have  been  made  penniless  by  the 
rascality  of  Uncle  John  if  your  father 
had  11  "t  managed  things  for  us;  and 
then  again  when  M-otber  went,  Uncle 
John  would  have  sent  me  to  a  convent, 
but  your  father  came  to  my  rescue — 
is  it  any  wonder  I  want  him  treated 
kindly?     He  is  not  so  strong  as  he  ap- 


pea 


rs,  a 


lid  those  terrible  nervous  spells 


are  killing   bim," 

"Oh,  Elizabeth,  it  seems  so  easy  for 
a  woman  to  be  patient,  I  do  try,  but  I 
can't  help  'flying  off  the  handle'  oneo 
in  a  while.  What  will  I  do!  I  have 
told  him  I'd  go  now,  and  can't  back 
out,"  he   said   in   desperation. 

"Well,  go,  that  is  all  right;  but  go 
homo  first  and  tell  him  you  are  asbamed 
of  yourself,  and  want  to  be  his  'good 
little  liny'  as  you  used  to  do.  That's 
how  you  gained  my  love  in  the  first 
place— by  your  tenderness  to  your 
fatliii, "  and  she"  smiled  at  him  thru  a 
mist   of  tears, 

"Elizabeth,  this  will  delay  our  <vod- 
ding;  if  I  go  it  will  be  years  before 
I  can  provide  a  place  for  you,  and  if 
I  ask  you  to  marry  me  now  it  will  look 
as  tho  I  were  begging  a  home,"  he  said 
despairfully. 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  you  quarrelled  with  your  father, 
sir,"  she  answered  coldly,  evading  his 
outstretched    hand. 

"But  you  will  marry  mo  some  day! 
Vou  won't  desert  me  now,  will  you?" 

"When  you  mahe  up  with  your  fath- 
er, and  treat  him  as  he  deserves  to  be 
treated,  I  will  become  your  wife,  and 
not  before,"  she  answered  softly,  slip- 
ping jiast  him  and  entering  the  house 
before   he   could   say   more. 

The  next  morning,  shortly  after 
breakfast,  Elizabeth  took  her  way 
across  the  south  pasture  in  the  direct- 
ion of  Mr,  Bu.shnell's.  "It  would  be 
a  {iii-at  calamity  for  Harvey  to'  leave 
honif  now,"  she  murmured,  "be  needs 
him  now  more  than  ever  'before." 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bushnell,'' 
Elizabeth  said  brightly,  when  that 
lady  answered  her  knock  at  the  kitchen 
door. 

"Its  too  bad,  isn't  it,"  the  elder 
lady  whispered,  as  she  kissed  Elizabeth. 
"Yes,  but  I  would  not  allow  it  to 
worry  me  if  I  were  you.  I  would  liko 
to  >iioak  to  Mr.  Bushnell  if  he  is  about 
the  house,"  Elizabeth  said  with  pink 
chocks, 

"You  mean," — ihcbitated  Mrs,  Btriii- 
uoll, 

"I  mean  Harvey  tho  elder;  1  saw 
Vdur  son  last  night,"  she  said  with  a 
smile, 

"He  is  in  the  sitting-room;  ho  bad 
a  nervous  spell  last  night.  I  doubt  if 
ho  will  be  able  to  see  you,"  Mrs. 
lUi>hnell  anxiously  informed  her  as  she 
oi'inwl  the  sitting-room  door  and  Eliza- 
I'oth  softly  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Bush- 
noil  lay  back  among  the  pillows  of  a 
l'n;:o  easy  chair,  his  eyes  closed,  while 
the  dark  rings  beneath  them  gave 
aiMjile  proof  of  his  hours  of  suffering. 
"Is  that  you,  Betty?"  he  asked  with 
out  moving,  "I  thought  I  heard  your 
voice," 

In  a  moment  she  was  by  bis  side, 
hor  arm  around  his  neck,  and  bad  im- 
pulsively kissed  his  sun-burned  check. 
"Father,"  she  cried,  "I  am  so  sorry 
to  see  you  suffer  so." 

He  turned  his  face  toward  her,  and 
iiostled  his  bead  against  her,  "I'm  such 
a  cross  old  bear,  Elizabeth;  I  wonder 
you  care." 

"Indeed  I  do  care,"  she  said  tender 
v    touching   the    gray    hair    reverently. 


"We  all  care—**  ft  groan  was  her  only 
answer. 

' '  I  came  to  talk  with  you  a  little  tbis 
morning,  "but  perhaps  you  are  not 
able," 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am;  go-ahead,"  he  said 
taking  her  hand  in  his  rough  palms 
and  holding  it.     iShe  knelt  beside  him, 

"It  was  about  Harvey,"  she  said, 
"we   must   not   let  him  go — " 

When  she  passed  thru  the  kitchen  an 
hour  later,  there  were  traces  of  tears 
on  her  cheeks. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  minutes  after  she 
had  gone,  that  Harvey  entered  the 
house, 

"Harvey,"  bis  father  called,  "I  wish 
you  would  go  over  to  Smith 's  and  buy 
that  two-year-old  Durham  bull;  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  right  good  idea  to 
keep  some  purebred  cattle." 

"Great  snakes!"  exclaimed  Harvey 
joyfully,  knocking  a  chair  over  in  his 
haste  to  reach  his  father's  side,  "that 
lets  me  out  of  a  terrible  hole,  and 
leaves  me  right  here  with  you  where  I 
belong. " 


HOW  FLOW  or  A  EIVEE  IS 
MBASUBED 


If  yon   see  a   man   leaning  over  the 
railing   of    a   bridge    intently    watching 
the  river,  with  a  telephone  receiver  at 
his  ear,  do  not  think  that  the  man  is 
trying    to    talk    to    the    fishes    or    to    a 
diver   below   the   surface.      He  is   prob- 
ably   one    of    the    Government's    engi- 
neers  measuring   the   amount   of  water 
passing  under  the  bridge.     This  is  done 
by    lowering    an   instrument,   known   as 
a  current  meter,  into  the  water  at  sev- 
eral points  under  the  bridge   to  deter- 
mine   the   speed   of   the    water   and    by 
measuring  the   depths   of   the   water  at 
tbe   same    points.      From   such   informa- 
tion 'the  flow  of  the   river  at  that  par- 
ticular time  and  bight  can  be  comput- 
ed, and   when   such  measurements  have 
been    made    at    a    number    of    different 
bights   the    flow   of   th»  stream   at   any 
bight    can    be    determined.      Then    if   a 
reeord   of    the    bight    of    the    river    is 
obtained   each   day   from  a   river  gage, 
the  flow  for  each  day  can  he  computed. 
Value  of  Knowing  the  Flow  of 
Rivers 
No  one  starts  to  build  a  house  with- 
out knowing  how  much  room  is  wanted 
or  how  many  people  are  expected  to  oc- 
cupy the  bouse.    The  same  thinj;  should 
be   true   of   power   plants,   water-supply 
systems,  sewage-disposal  plants,  levees, 
flood-control    works,    irrigation    works, 
and    land-drainage    systems.      If    such 
construction    work   is   to   be    done    eco- 
nomically and  successfully  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  amount  of  water  involved  is  es- 
sential.—U.  a.  Geological  Survey  Bulle- 
tin. 


NEW  BOOK 


Snap-Shots  from  Home. 

Give  cheer  to  the  boys  in  camp  and  on  shipboard 
by  sending  them  pictures  from  home.  There  are 
likely  to  be  some  tedious,  homesick  days  and  a  little 
cheer-up  in  the  way  of  photographs  of  the  home 
folks  and  the  home  doings  will  do  them  a  lot  of  good. 

And  some  day  when  you  want  to  give  something 
a  little  more  substantial,  send  along  a  Vest  Pocket 
KODAK  and  ask  your  Soldier  or  Sailor  Boy  to  send 
pictures  to  you. 


Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak, 


$6.00 


All  Dealers'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

465  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Year 


Mo  Money  In  Advance  fo V.*; 


Sead  foe  this  beaotif  ol  Gold  Banded  Dinner  Set  U«e  It 
90  d«yi.  If  not  a  wooderfal  value  return  it  and  we  wiu 
oar  freight  both  way».  Otherwise  pay  only  68c  inSO  days 
5ter  arriTal  and  take  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms. 


48-Piece 


This  beaaUfol  met  coDwata  of  «8  ple"»  of 
•Mry-whita  poreeUin  ware  with  bud  of  *{0» 

Bowitif  ulOld  Ewiuta  laitiala  an  *l«o  lo  Gold 

7  1^  i».-«  Now  SttU  Dm  flo««>  Coo^o  (not 

DSJp9««S££to  DhbTeTlte.-l  lUat  Ilottor. 
iH-a  iS!-Iliiit¥utt«r,  »»-••"-»  ^S* 
Bowl  and  Oiww  (8  nUee.)  oad  1  «>"»  "^i- 
er.    Vtmy  Ii«oe«  oTfoll  oUo  for  funiir  aM, 


ProducUve  Plant  Husbandry.— By  Kary 
Cadmus  Davis,  Vh.l),  (Cornell). 
Bound  in  cloth,  6x8i  inches,  4bl 
pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Published 
bv  .1.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  For  sale 
thru     Pennsylvania     Farmer.       Price 

($1.75. 
This'  is  a  general  discussion  of  plant 
life  and  methods  of  improving  plants. 
In  this  discussion  are  considered  soils 
and  their  improvement;  the  various 
farm  crops,  including  fruits,  vege- 
tables, field  crops,  etc.;  enemies  ot 
crops,  weeds,  insects  and  diseases; 
improvement  of  the  home  and  the  coun- 
try community,  etc.  In  specific  classes 
of  plants  covered  are  foragi'  crops,  in- 
cluding legumes,  corn,  small  grains,  po- 
tatoes, vegetables,  fruits,  small  fruits, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  book  is  especially 
designed  for  high  school  and  college 
text  book  work,  but  is  also  adapted  to 
the    farmer's     reading     table. 


Stars  Of  Our  Country 


■IheS.tc^lV^.of" 

OorCodntVv 


r'~^J^ 


,  After  a  big  rain  or  a  continued  wet 
spell  is  a  good  time  to  locate  the  places 
where  drainage  is  needed.  Fall  needs 
of  drainage  material  should  be  met  by 
ordering  now. 


EACH  STATE  A  STAR,  EACH  STAR  A  STATE 

A  timely,  educational  book  of  universal  in- 
terest and  permanent   value. 

A  poem  for  each  State,  by  William  Light- 
foot  Visscher,  the  well-known  poet,  and  the 
aeal  of  that  State  are  printed  on  one  page, 
and  on  the  opposite  page,  facing  the  poem,  is 
a  picture  representing  some  particular  thing, 
personage  or  place  for  which  the  State  ia 
noted. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  52  full-pago 
pictures,  which,   together   with   the   pictorial 

^ seals,  illuminate  the  book  from  cover  to  cover. 

Added  to  the  work  are  the  verses  of  six  of  our  leading  Battle  Hymns,  a  por- 
trait of  President  Wilson,  and  his  great  message  and  historical  document,  which 
will  be  preserved  by  all. 

Send  u,  2  subscripUons  for  the  halanoc  of  thU  year  aa.l  all  of  next,  or  to  Jan  19l9,al  76c  e^h 
or  lOsuhHcrip.ion.  for  tho  l.alan.-..  of  1917  at  10.  earh  an.J  we  will  sea-l  you  this  historical  book 
by  prcpaiil  parcel  post. 

Class    .V,    Hewar.l    No.  e-l."*. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Marketing  Your  Preserves 

A  Maryland  Woman* s   Way  of  Disposing^ 

of  Surplus  Fruits 


her  goodies  to  a  private  trade.  It  was 
also  my  g«od  fortune  to  "run  across" 
Mrs.  Jean  the  same  day  at  the  Mary- 
land wiuter  fair  as  that  on  which  I 
met   Mrs.   Harris. — Harriet   Mason.) 

Blixed  YeUow  Pickle 

300  small    cucumbers 
i  peck  small  onions 

1  peck  string  beans  or  chopped  cab- 
bage 

2  large    heads    of   cauliflower. 


Put   all    these    ingredients    in    strong 


fiven    domestic    science    lectures    and.  look  very  attractive.     The  neatness  of    spices,  and  let  it  boil  a  minute:    (The 
lemonstrations    at    Maryland    farmers'    the    package    has   a   great    deal    to    do    spices)    *   lb.  ground   muscard,  1   large 


Last  Novembef,  while  wandering  sen  stores.  Thoy  are  capped  with  metal 
around  the  Maryland  winter  fair  at  covers  by  means  of  a  small  capping  ma- 
Baltimore,  I  came  upon  a  little  lady  chine  similar  to  that  illustration  on 
answering  questions  and  evidently  tak-  page  12  of  the  August  11  issue  of  Penn- 
ing orders  in  the  midst  of  an  attractive  sylvania  Farmer.  The  larger  jam  jars 
array  of  canned  vegetables,  fruits,  shown  in  the  same  illustration  were 
jams,    jellies,    fruit    syrups,    etc.      The    capped  in  the  same  way. 

labels  told  me  that  Howell  Point  Farm,  Mrs.  Harris'  labels  are  neatly  print-  salt  water,  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Md.,  was  exhibiting  those  goods.  I  ed,  and  those  which  were  pasted  at  the  in  the  morning  drain  and  cover  with 
had  heard  about  the  mistress  of  How-  base  of  the  jars  permitted  one  to  see  good  vinegar.  Then  pour  off  the  vine- 
ell  Point  Farm.  A  friend,  who  had  the  contents  readily,  and  made  the  jars  gar,  and  mix  with  it  the  following 
giv  •  •  '  "■ 

dem 

weeks  for  several  years,  had  told  me  ^ith  selling  a  home-preserved  product  cup  grated  horseradish,  2  oz.  turmeric 
about  a  lively  little  farmer's  wife  from  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  a  food  powder,  1  oz.  mustard  seed,  1  oz.  celery 
Howell  Point  Farm  who  was  at  farm-    package.  seed,  and  1  lb.  granulated  sugar.     Now 

ers'  week  every  year  all  eagerness  to  ^j^^  problem  of  help  for  the  preserv-  add  to  the  spiced  vinegar  all  the  vege- 
learn  more  of  the  how  and  why  of  ^^^  ^.^^^j^  jg  troublesome  in  any  year,  tables  except  the  cucumbers,  and  let 
cooking   and   canning.     Then,   too,   this  » 

busy  little  woman  had  occasionally 
written  a  little  out  of  her  experience 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  home 
pages.  And  so  I  awaited  my  turn  to 
sjteak  to  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibit. 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn Harris  of  Howell  Point  FarmI" 
I   inquired. 

"To  whom  is  Mrs.  Harris  talking?" 
was  the  quick,  original  way  of  telling 
me  that  I  was  addressing  Mrs.  Harris 
herself. 

"The  home  economics  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Farmer,"    I    replied,    in    'but  trebly  so  in  these  war  times 
some   glee   over   having   come   thus   un- 


SPECIMENS  FROM  MRS.  HARRIS*  EXHIBIT. 


The    boil  30  minutes.     Then  add  the  eucum- 
capacity    of    the    Howell    Point    Farm    bers  and  seal  while  hot. 

Cold  Catsup 


1  peck     ripe    tomatoes 

drained    all    night 
1  cup  salt 


cut    fine    and 


expectedly    upon    one   of    our   contribu-    cannery    could    use    20    people    in    rush 
tors,  whom  I  knew  only  by  writing.        times,    according    to    Mrs.    Harris,    but 
Then,  of  course,  I  proceeded  to  inter-    they   think   themselves   lucky  to  get   8 
view  her  and  the  samples  of  her  home-    hands.      Mrs.    Harris    looks    after    the 
preserved     prd.lucts      on      display     all    fruit  and  vegetable  preserving  feature,    1  cup  white  nlustard  seed 
around  her.  Mrs.  Harris  evidently  lives    while  Mr.  Harris  manages  the  harvest-    1  cup   grated    horseradish 
on  a  lar^'e  fruit  and  truck  farm,  most    ing    and    fresh    truck    business.      Last    1  large  stalk  celery,  cut  fine 
of   whose   produce    is    sold   in    a   fresh    year  Mrs.  Harris  sold  about  $1400  worth    1  tablespoon   black   pepper 
state.     But   because   there  is  always   a    of   preserved    stuff.     Exhibits   at   fairs    1  quart  vinegar  (dilute  if  strong) 
lot    of   stuff   that   goes   to   waste   or   is    ^^^  samples  at  delicatessen  stores  and       Mix    all    these    ingredients    together 
sold  at  a  very  small   margin   of  profit,    hotels  are  her  means  of  interesting  new   very  thoroly  and  seal  without  cooking. 
Mrs.  Harris  undertook  to  make  use  of 
sonic   of  this  in   a  way   to  make  some 
money  herself.     At  first  she  did  it  in  a 
very  small  way,  thru  which  she  learned 
considerable    about    finding    customers. 
Now,   a   50-horsepower    boiler   and   big 
vats  cook  many  gallons  of  apple  sauce 
at    once,   and   this    canned    apple   sauce 
is  sold  at  wholesale.     Mrs,  Harris  also 
makes   canned   vegetable    soups    out    of 
the. vegetables  that  would  otherwise  be 
a  loss  when  the   market   for  the  fresh 
stuff  is  glutted.     We  wonder  why  more 
market  gardeners   do   not   operate   can- 
ners  in  connection  with  their  gardening 
and     orchard     work.       Many     products 
could   thus  be  saved  and  often  sold  at 
better  profit   than   in  fresh   state.   Mrs. 
TTarris    says    that    their    purpose    is    to 
siipfialixc  on  apple  sauce  and  vegctabb^ 
soup",   for    she  has   found   that    this    is   jt 
gener.Tlly  a  more  profitable  way  to  dis- 
pose of  the  vegetable  surplus  in  partic-   |\1RS    EVtLYN  HARRIS.  IN  HER  CANNED  GOODS  EXHIBIT  AT  MARYLAND  I  /»IR. 
ular  thnn   in  separate  canning  of  each    p^^^^^^   .^   j^^^.^jj  p^.^^   j,^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^.^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^    ^.^^  ^^^^ 

vegetable    by    itself.      The    soups    are    ^^^^^^  ^^^^    .^^,.^^      ^^^  Maryland  win- 
made  up  all  ready  to  heat  up,  with  the    ^^^  ^^j^.  ^^^  evidently  proving  a  good 
meat    sto(  k    and   seasoning   all    propor- 
tioned   ri;;Iit!y,    and    they    sell    readily 


Bordeaux   8aac« 

2  quarts  cabbage,  cut  fine 
1  quart  green  tomatoes 

3  large  onions 
\  cup  salt 

1  quart  vinegar 

3  sweet  peppers 

1  oz.   white   mustard  seed 

i  oz.  celery  seed 
\\  lb.  sugar 

Use  the  slaw  cutter  as  a  quick  way 
to  cut  all  the  vegetables.  Mix  all  the 
ingredients,  including  the  vinegar,  and 
let  stand  30  minutes.  Then  boil  20  min- 
utes, and  seal  in  glass  jars.  This  may 
be  eaten  immediately,  and  is  a  delicious 
relish. 

Pickled  Peaches 
i  lb.  sugar  per  each  lb.  fruit. 
1  pint  vinegar 
1  oz.  black   mustard  seed 
1  oz.   celery   seed 

1  oz.  cinnamon  bark 

Boil  the  vinegar  and  the  spices  to- 
gether and  pour  -over  the  fruit  boil- 
ing hot.  Do  this  three  times,  heating 
the  vinegar  as  soon  as  it  cools.  The 
fourth  time,  heat  the  fruit  in  the  vine- 
gar, but  do  not  boil.  The  spices  should 
be  tied  in  a  bag. 

Pickled  Cauliflower 

2  heads   cauliflower 

1  pint    small    onions 

>3  medium   red  peppers 
^  pint  salt 

2  quarts  vinegar 

4  tablespoons   mustard 

Water  enough  to  cover  the  cauliflower. 

Break  up  the  cauliflower,  remove 
seeds  from  the  red  peppers.  Dissolve 
the  salt  in  the  water,  put  in  the  cauli- 
flower, and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  out  the  cauliflower 
and  heat  the  vinegar  containing  the 
mustard  until  it  boils,  then  bdd  the 
vegetable,  boil  15  minutes  or  until  a 
fork  can  be  thrust  thru  the  cauliflower. 
Seal. 

Plum  Catsup 

Cook  the  plums,  and  when  cool  put 
thru  a  sieve  to  remove  the  stones  and 
skins.  To  5  lb.  fruit  allow  2  lb.  sugar, 
1  pint  vinegar,  1  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  pepper,  1  tablespoon  each  of  cinna- 
mon, cloves  and  allspice.  Boil  20  min- 
utes and  seal. 

Sweet  Pickled  Canteloupe 

Peel  and  slice  your  canteloupes.  Then 
for  each  2  lb.  of  the  melon  allow  1 
lb.  brown  sugar,  1  quart  vinegar,  1 
tablespoon  cloves,  1  stick  of  cinnamon, 
1  teaspoon  allspice,  1  oz.  celery  seed 
and  i  teaspoon  mustard.  Boil  the  melon 
in  this  vinegar  (with  the  spices  tied  in 
a  bag)  until  the  melon  can  be  easily 
pierced,  then  pack  in  cans,  cover  with 
the  vinegar,  and  seal. — Mrs.  Elizabeth 
O.  Jean,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


GASOLINE    FLATIBON    EX- 
PEBIENOE 


Has  Used  One  Four  Years 


where  their  reputation  has  been  made. 
Applf^  jelly  is  another  delicious  and 
profitable  product  of  Howell  Point 
Farm.  Tho  small  jars  in  the  second 
photo  on  this  page  contained  a  beau- 
tiful light-anibor-colored  jelly,  and  the 
sample  whifh  Mrs.  Harris  opened  and 
permitted  me  to  taste  was  as  fine  in 
flavor  as  it  looked.  These  littlf'  jars  are 
sold  to  r'-'tail  at  10  cents 
about  half  as  much  as  an  ordinary  jelly 
glass,  and  make  a  nent  nttra'^tive  pack- 
age for  "?iMvirct  as  in'llvidu.Tl  orders  on 


medium  for  interesting  new  buyers. 

^frs.  Harris  is  the  mother  of  s'lveral 
small  children,  four  or  five — I  have 
forgotten  which — and  the  older  ones  arc 
able  to  help  their  mother  considerably 
but  Mrs.  Harris  believes  that  childhood 
is  playtime  as  well  as  training  time, 
and  so  is  as  eager  an  inquirer  after 
information  about  the  proper  develop- 
ment   and    management    of  children    as 


from  spoiling. 

Mango  Peppers 

Remove  the  seeds  from  12  large  sweet 
poppers,  cut  fine  2  large  heads  of  cab- 
bage and  salt  to  taste.  Mix  together 
2  teaspoons  celery  seed,  2  teaspoons 
mustard  seed,  1  scant  teaspoon  tur- 
meric and  1  tablespoon  mixed  spices. 
Press  the  water  from  the  cabbage,  stuff 
it  into  the  peppers,  turn  them  upside 
down  on  a  board  and  leave  over  night. 
In  the  morning  boil  up  enough  vinegar 


dtnin?  crirs,  hotel  tnV'1<s,  rfstaurants 
and  in  assorted  varieties  for  fancy 
presents   at  Christmas,   etc.     They  an^ 


mi.        u  ^»    about    conserving    the    garden    and    or-  _..,    .i.         •        •     .^  .  „  -v 

They   hold     ,      ,         ,  %     .     f       wnti  the  spices  in  it  to  cover  well  the 

chard  products.     It  is  for  tho  kiddies'  -_.         ...  i   i   x     i. 

*  ,                 ,         ,      .  peppers.     When   it  has  cooled  to  bare- 
future  education  that  she  is  anxious  to  ,  ..  .. 

_,     ,      ,,  ly    warm,    pour    it    over    the    peppers 
make  monev  now. — Hanet  Mason.  i    j.     •  .  •  .   i.     ^ 

packed    in    a    stone   jar,   weight    down 

Made-In-Marylar.d  Pickles  That  Sell  ^ith  an   inverted   plate   so  as  to   keep 

(The   following  recipes  are  from  the  the    peppers    under    the    vinegar,    and 

experience     of     another     lively     young  tie  a  paper  over  the  jar.    In  three  weeks 


auite  readily  disposed   of  to  d-.licates-    Maryland    matron    who    sells    some    of    the  mangoes  will  be  ready  to  eat. 


In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  farni 
women's  experience  with  gasoline  flat- 
irons,  I  say  use  one  by  all  means.  I 
have  used  one  for  four  years  and  like 
it  very  much.  It  cost  me  $3..50,  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  and  I  purchased 
it  of  an  agent  in  our  neighborhood  who 
sold  them  from  house  to  house  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  fuel  tank  is  attached 
to  the  burner  tube  at  the  front  of  the 
iron,  and  I  do  not  find  that  this  loca- 
tion of  the  tank  is  any  hindrance.  I 
never  have  any  trouble  with  the  iron 
if  I  use  good  gasoline  that  has  been 
strained.  I  know  of  no  accidents  from 
the  use  of  gasoline  flatirons,  and  there 
are  several  in  use  in  this  locality.  Of 
course  one  must  take  the  same  precau- 
tion about  filling  it  as  with  a  gasoline 
stove  or  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp- 
It  has  been  very  easy  to  keep  in  order, 
and  we  have  never  had  to  have  any 
repairs  whatever.  If  one  uses  it  enongli 


Ito  bee"""' 


accustomed  to  it,  one  would    satisfactory    substitute    for    meat.      It    boil   about   twenty  minutes.     Two   tea- 


17     ] 


,HiiwhiMMW"iuiWHiti(iiM  wuiiii  iitiiiHli  iHtillluiHHtiliililHiilMiiiiiiiimnwmHiHi  ritiimti  I  inn  IM^ 

I  .'MillUIIIIMIUtUlUMIIHtUlimiMIUHIUllUUMmtlllllUliailttllllUMIMllUIIIUUIIIIIllllllMlllMIIM'^  = 


I       M-  !!'>  ba^^  to  the  old   way  of  iron-    caa  be  kept  in  storage  for  a  long  time,    spoonfuls   make   four  cups  of   drink  as 


in  ;i  little  awkward  at  first,  and    and    contains  much   food  in   small   vol-    strong  as  we  care  for  it.     After  a  little 


ling,    i* 

Iisif  1     lu  iii'ikc  one  nervous.  It  did  me,    ume.     A  pound  of  cheese  supplies  more    experience  in  making  you  will  be  able 

yoim   got    used   to    the   iron,  and    than  twice  as  much  energy  as  a  pound    to  turn  out  a  product  that  will  surpass  j 

)ro   nervous    than    when    of    fowl    or    round    steak    and    almost    the     highly     advertised     cereal     drinks 

twice    as    much    protein    as    the 


imt  I 


„,nv  feel   "O   mo 

I     in-'  an  ordinary  flatiron.  twice    as    much    protein    as    the    same    that  sell  for  25  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

Tt''(Ioc3  not   tire  me   nearly   so  much  amount  of  fowl  or  ham.    Cheese,  there-    — ,R.  L.   Carrier,   Bradford   Co.,  Pa. 

do  my  ironing  with  my  gasoline  iron    fore,    is    usually    a    cheaper    food    than  

3,  it   used   to   with    the    old    irons,   be-  the    meats.                                                              PENNSYLVANIA    FABMEB    PATTERNS 

■  r  fin  not   have  to  be   continually  Recipes  and  further  information  are       ^             ^            — — —              ,  , 

cause   1   00    ""••    "                                ^       V    1.  .               .          ir.                .        ^    ,.     .                          ^*  '""'®   **>   «!▼«   the  figures  and   letters  of 

liner    back    and    forth     to    the    hot  given       in       Farmers'        Bulletin       487,    each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ea>ch  description.     We  will  not  be  re 


travel 

stove,  and  stuffing  the  stove  with  wooa  "Uheese    and    Its    iiJconomical    Uses    in  sponsible   for   correct  filling  of   your  orders 

11  n!n  time.     I   can   do    my   ironing   in  the  Diet,"  which  may  be  obtained  free  "nless   you   do   so.      Alao   give   bust   measure 

all  tne   tunc,      x^                ,,^.  ..                                                           „  when  ordering  waist   patterns,   waist  measure 


fortable   room,    and    regulate    the    on    application    to    the    Department    of    fo-r    skirt,    and    age    for  children's    patt«rns 

Address    PennsyJvania    Farmer,    261-63    South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


a  com 

heat   of   the   iron    high    or   low,   as   the  Agriculture,  Washington,'  D.  C. 

>iit    requires.      I    like    it    also    for  

because  the  heat   can  always  i  OONTEIBUTE  MY  BOY 


gariiu' 
pressing, 

be  kei't  even.  _  

The    expense    of    operation    is    very  I  am  called  on  to  give  for  my  coun- 

small  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  try  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life, 

wood  or  oil  we  would  use  in  the  same  the    life    of    our   lad 


Slip-on    Work    Dress.. — ^In    your    Oct. 

14,    1916    issue,    page     14,    Esther     A. 

Cosse  described  in  her  article,  "Worn 

in    the    City",    a    pretty    house    dress 

w^ich  she  said  sold  .for  $2,  but   which 

_  .     .        .      one   could    make    at   home   for   only   50 

1   am    trying    to    ^^^^^^     .g^^    ^^j^    ^j^^^.  .^    ^^^    kimono 


mcroft 


I 
I 


11 

3  i 


c  3 


=  2 


length    of   time    for    the    same    amount  possess  myself  of  courage  and  pray  that  sleeves,  was  sewed  up  under  the  arms 

of  work.     My  tankful  of  gasoline  will  the  young  life  which  is  so  precious  to  with   only    two   seams   in    the   garment, 

i,nn   for   about   two   hours.     One   quart  us  can  push  forward  in  the  world 's  work  ^^^   had  square   or  pointed  neck  open- 

,1   ji       V     *     •      •-«„;„«=  fnr  n     •   vl-                 »      XT     1.0     \.^A    ^^A  ^'^S:     ^  t^^^^  **»»*  I  wof'     likcto  have 

of  oil  should  do  about  SIX  ironings  for  of   righting  wrong.     He   has  had   good  ^  ^^ttern   for  a  dress  like  this  if  you 

jroiMl-^i/ed    family.— Mrs.  Oscar   Har-  training  for  this,  the  emergency  of  our  can  get  it  for  me.— Mrs.  H.  B.,  Spring 


II 

1 1  Our  Ranges  are  built  primarily  \\ 
\\  for  the  woman  who  spends  no  || 
11  small  partof  every  day  in  the  use  || 
II  of  a  ki  cchen  range.  They  are  not  | 
If  built  for  show  purposes,  but  || 
\\  rather  are  designed  and  made  || 
If  with  thelatested  labor  and  fuel  || 
11  saving  devices.  |1 

1 1  The  cuts  below  show  three  of  i| 
11  our  most  popular  Ranges— one  || 
11  of  them  will  surely  meet  your  || 
11  requirements.  Before  buying  a  || 
II  range,  go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  || 
11  him  to  show  you  any  of  these  as  || 
11  shown  below.  Prove  to  yourself  || 
II  that  Wincroft  Ranges  for  the  || 
If  price  asked  are  all  that  we  claim  |i 

11  them  to  be.  11 

Our  dealer  will  gladly  serve  you. 


lives.     When  a  mere  child  and  he  wore    City,   Pa. 

hU  first  sailor  suit,  his  shoulders  were     .  Here  are  some   attractive  designs  of 


vey,  Alleghany  County,  Pa 

Two  Years'    Experience  .._ __.., 

.,,             „i<!  v„«4.!».«T                      J  u     1     1    ;i  Ai „.«.  ..*  n  lif  ^"6  Style   which   you   mention. 

My    experience    with    a    sclf-heating  square  and  he  looked  the  part  of  a  lit-  -2115.— "Cover  All"  Apron  or  Work 

flatiron  covers  about-two  years.     I  saw  tie  soldier.    His  first  year  in  high  school  Dress.— This  apron  may  serve  very  well 

an  advertisement  in  a  farm  paper,  and  gave   him  a  broken    leg  from   foot\;>all,  as  a  house  dress,  and  with  the  cOol  neck 

,r,l,',..,l  one     I  first  used  kerosene,  but  battling   for   championship   of  strength  and  sleeve   is   especially   attractive  for 

""  «rar«,    weather.      Pattern    is    cut    '       ' 


(lid  iii't  <:Pt  very  good  work,  so  I  wrote 
to  the  .ompany  about  it.  They  replied 
that  I  was  not  heating  the  iron  hoi 
enouu'li  before  I  lit  it.  I  tried  that,  and 
never  liad  any  more  trouble.  Now  I 
use  gasoline  in  it  most  of  the  time.  One 
quart  will  do  six  ironings  for  me,  iron- 
ing three  hours  at  a  time.  That  is  only 
about  one  cent  for  my  £uel.  I  put  the 
iron  on  the  range  while  I  am  getting 
breakfast,  and  let  it  stay  until  I  am 
ready  for  the  ironing.  Then  it  is  good 
and  hi.t,  and  I  fill  the  tank  two-thirds 
full  of  gasoline,  pump  it  full  of  air, 
turn  on  the  needle,  touch  a  lighted 
match  to  it,  put  the  top  on  and  go  to 
ironing.  If  it  gets  too  hot,  I  turn  it 
off  .some. 

Nothing  ever  sticks  to  a  self-heat- 
ing iron,  and  I  can  iron  my  clothes 
until  they  are  dry  without  scorching 
or  yellowing  them.  Besides  saving 
fuel  I  save  steps,  and  I  can  sit  while 
ironing. 

There  are  lots  of  self-heating  flat- 
irons  used  in  this  county,  but  some 
have    used    theirs    onlv    a    few    times, 


warm  weather.  Pattern  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:  Small,  .32-34;  medium,  36.78; 
large,  40-*2,  and  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  will 
require  5J  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2168.— A  Handy  Middy  Work  Dress. 
— The  pocket  may  be  omitted.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-'34; 
medium,  36-38;  large,  4042,   aud  extra 


FRUIT  SYRUPS, 
and  skill.  Two  years  after  finishing 
high  school  the  other  leg  was  .broken 
in  the  same  kind  of  a  fierce  battle  the 
boys  4)lay.  The  ordeals  were  cheerful- 
ly born,  and  he  was  on  duty  again.  He 
has  faced  moral  battles  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. In  the  trench  of  temptation,  with 
Christian  courage  he  arose  and  faced 
life  to  fight  for  right.  I  have  worked 
day  aft^r  day,  and  year  after  year  to 
strengthen  his  character  as  well  as  body. 

Perhaps    the    little   sacrifices    I   have   large,  44-46  inches  bust  measure      Me- 

'  .  a       .^.      1.     ii.u    dium  size  requires  6i  yards  of  36-inch 

made    thru    the    years    for    his    health    material.      Price,  10   cents.      ^ 

and  happiness  and  progress  should  have        2052. — "Easy    to    Make"    Design 


if  A  range  of  plain  design.  Has  || 
11  Deep  End  Hearth,  large  properly  || 
11  shaped  Firebox.  The  Top  Band,  11 
II  End  Shelf  Band,  Hearth  Band,  || 
If  outer  Oven  Shelf  finished  in  fl 
II  Nickel.  Adapted  to  hard  or  soft  || 
II  coal,  wood  or  crushed  coke.  \\ 


as  if  nothing  had  happened.     I  consid 
er  it  one  of  the  greatest   economies  in 
my   lioiisokeeping    equipment. 
0.  Hiill,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


-Mrs.    H. 


way  m  wnicn  many 
do  their  soldiering.  Who  shall  say 
which  requires  most  bravery,  the  sol- 
dier or  the  soldier's  dear  ones  at  home? 
—Mrs.  C.  J.  S.,  Shiloh,  N.  ^. 


EAT  MORE  CHEESE 


COFFEE    SUBSTITUTE 


"Store"     chee.se    —    more     properly 
known   as  American    Cheddar— is   more 


II  Among  its  many  features  is  the  fi 

\\   Deep  End  Hearth.     Detachable  || 

W   Contact    Reservoir,  and  classic  \\ 
Vi   High  Closet. 


a    hot    °P<^k  edge  may  be  finished  square,  or  in    || 
"V"  outline.  The  fulness  may  be  con 


Perhaps  not  many  families  have  yet 

nourishing   pound   for   pound   than    any  felt    the   need   of  a   substitute   for   cof- 

nieat     and     therefore     should     have     a  fee.     But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 

prominent  place   in  the   diet  as  a  meat  such  can  be  made  if  prices  continue  to 

substitntp.     Few  people  in  this  country  go   up.     We   make   an   excellent   substi- 

eat  (licesp  in  sufficient  quantities  for  it  tute   as   follows: 

really    to    form    an    important    part    of        Take  three  quarts  of  plump,  reclean- 

tlie  daily  fare.     It  is  used   more  often  ed,    hand-picked    wheat    and    place    in 

simply  as  an  appetizer  or  as  a  season-  two    dripping    pans.      Roast  ^  ^ 

ing  for  .some  other  food.     Nearly  every  oven,    stirring    when     needed     to    keep  g^^j  ^^,  ^  ^,^,1^   ^^  ^  drawstring  or  rub-    || 

one  r.Ii.shes  good  American  Cheddar  or  from    burning.      When    thoroly   roasted,  ber   run    thru    a    casing.      The    garmont    || 

"store"    cheese     but    there    is   an    im-  add   three   tablespoonfuls   New   Orleans  may  be  slipped  over  the  head  or  closed   jj 

'..,.,..,  J         ,  ^  ,  ...      .„„^      TJion  on   the   shoulders.     This  pattern    is  cut    i| 

pression    that     it     is    indigestible     and  molasses  to  each  quart  of  wheat.    Then  .^^  ^  ^.^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  i^^^  .^^  .^^^ ^^^^   || 

ponstii.ating.      Extensive    digestion    ex-  roast  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer,  but  ,j^,gj    measure;    medium    for    36   and    38   \\ 

periments    carried    on    by    the    Depart-  with   less   fire,  as   it   burns  more   easily  inches   bust   measure;    large  for  40  and   || 

meat   of   Aericulture   have   demonstrat-  after  the  molasses  has  been  added.  And  42  inches  bust  measure,  and  pxtra  largo    || 

,     ,  *     ■  „^  .      .    4.i,„  .,  i.     1       u     „*• 1   „i„,„of  /.nnfinn-  for  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.     It    \\ 

ed  that    more   than    95    percent    of    the  it   must  also  be  stirred  almost  continu  ^^^^^.^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^  .^^^^    r^^^x,^,\:,\    U 

protein    of    cheese    is    digested    and    90  ally  to  keep  from  burning.  When  done,  ^^^  ^   niediuiii   size.      Price,   10   cent.s.      i|| 

percent  of  its  energy  is  available.  Even  empty   each   dripping  pan    into   a   large        2013.  —  Ladies*   Apron   Dress.  —  This    || 

when    oaten    in    large    quantities    and  pan   that    will   hold   all  vou  have,  and  model   is   comfortable   and   easy   to   de-    h 

for  long  periods,  no  case  of  indigestion,  ^ith   a    spoon    mash    lumps    to    prevent  ^[^^P;;;^:^:;^,";^^^?  :S/3]!S;'^    || 

fonstipation,  or   other   disturbance   was  caking  as  it  cools.     When  cold,  put   in  ^^^  ^g  inches  bust  measure.     It  requir-lfi 

observed  in  those  who  ate  it.  tight    jars    and    store    in    a    cool,    dark  pg   5   yards    of    .76-inch    material    for    a    || 

American   Cheddar   cheese   is   a  very  room.     Grind  as  you  would  coffee  and  34-inch   size.     Price,  10   cents. 


Royal  Wincroft 


Has  Deep  End  Hearth,  Heat  Re-  If 

corder.    High  shelf.  Simmering  fl 

Cover,  and  Detachable   Copper  | 
Reservoir. 


WINCROFT  STOVE  WORKS, 
Middletown,   Pa. 
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Vennsytvaniu  Farmer 


Stepteoibor  1  j 


Markets 


MarrUnd   Bbipm«BU  Of  eenteloupes   »re   run 


»1 

tc    _-  . 

supply.      Green  meat  Btjuidundu  «re  selliBg 
$2   to  12.25  per  crate;   jwuies  at  $1.50;   Stan 
(lard  flats  at  $1  per  crate.  .^       ,  •   . 

Delaware  grapes  are  in  Uberal  repceipi 
and  fancy  stork  is  Belling  at  75  cents  to  *1 
The  market  on  iwtatoea  ia  holdutg  up  in  per  crate.  Pouy  baskets  are  bringing  frwm 
good  manner  and  with  the  iBcreasiu*  receipts  lo  to  13  cents  per  basket.  Plums  from  near- 
of  Jersey  potatoes  the  demand  is  good  and  i,v  sections  are  arriTing,  packed  in  16-quart 
t>ie  market  steady.  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir-  i.'asketB  and  selliag  at  tiO  cents  to  fl  per 
ginia  continues  to  provide  liberal  shipments  basket.  Good  huckleberries  are  scarce  and 
and    while    the    general    (juality    of   this    slock     the  market   is   steady   at   10   to   13    ceati  per 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Au«.    27,    1»17. 


age   ruB.    Legborn,    2»c;    4«.,    iBall  or   p«»T,  4oaMe-d«ftk    W)»dB.      With    the    demand 

i.»rjri«im    Bu.p«^»«  «.   »-"---j~-   r--.g-;n    "6«)27e-   old  roosters,    16(ii  17c.  f»ir   the   marlwt  ruled   slow,   with   sl,e«o 

sVa"^'dSr"i\^rtes'';o?d"*lf75'*c^enir^to%T?«f         fT^ll^^is^rtS^n^b.*     \'l^^l^  So^ier"*'^    ^'^    '"*    ^'''''    '^'    '"'"^ 

':^t.n*L*!o»'aVrivrd^espili''rTearS    1^7rbJin\«/ifer"cr?t?no'^;r  ^^^^^  ^^^^^T    

Corn    per   100,    50c('<fl.25;    cuoumbera,   25*0  Culls    and    common     

50c     baiket;     peppers,     per     bW.,     |l@a.50;  Onlls  to  ehwoe  yearlings 


tomatoes,    Jersey,    5i)c^"  $1    per    box. 

IiAirCASTSS    UV£    8T00K 

Lancaater,    Pa.,    Aug.    27.    1»1T 
(Reported   by   McClain   Commission    Co.)  Bale 

The  receipts  of    cattle    for    today's  mjrket    of  hay 


9.50ftiu 
8.00@  I 
4.00|,  ;| 
8  00(ij)ii" 


quart 


Spring    lambs    11.0(i(,,  jj 

PHZI.AI>£LPUIA  HAY  AND  a&AII 

Philadelphia,   Pa.^   Aag.  27,  i^mJ 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,   igj  ^ 

hay   and  8   cars  of  straw.     There  wa.  i 

Ked^asSriei    we'in  ^t^oT;    dV-    we'rr  uV Tars,  "a»"ooipared    with    94    cars    tie  trading,   but  offeringB  were  onl,   .uo^J 

«ta    r.ispuo«»i«    »"=   .^       i.,_!\.i..._      i„„»    ^^„j,.,.     „nj    223    cars    the    correspond-     and    values    ruled    steady. 


If'io^  t^  I^  c^nt^s^  frrn'eif."^lf  ffit  "t?!^         The   market  on   livVp^ultry    is   ^Ung   firm  ^-e/or  |1 -^tering^u^,>os^^^^^  su; 

sales     were     made     at     ^1.15     to     ?1.20     per    -^^d"     "gbt   <,ifer^^^^  Mo'Tr  'staug'hter^^    u^es.       Und'er    the  %ran^_The  market  was  dull  and 

*"*"''^^-                                                      •,-.,.                ^*?,'^"y   1'7   oa'    ,.^    9^  ^.nt.    TV.>r    nound    with  circumstances    there    was    more    meat-making  ed,   with   ample  oflferings. 

Sweet    potatoes    are    running    m   light    aup     eelling    at    23    to    2o    cents    per    pouna    wiin  ' !^^_™»"7/    ''      "^^     demand   could    digest.  8oft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  6ack^,  p,.,, 

ply    and    meeting    with  ^anactiye_  demand   on  .  a    few__excepUona^^  ^"^fning   Sees   were  abouT^eV  ^^ith  those  $35.50j_spr;n_g    bran,    in     lOO-lb.    .-.X,' 


pplemented     No.  1  oat  straw,  |11@1.1.50;  No.  2  do.,  {jl 


rarieties  packed  in  cloth-  Spring  chickens  are  in  good  demand  at  2o  <>f  last  ^«''d">-,,|^»*  ^*? 
.Uing  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  to  28  cents  per  pound  and  ducks  at  17  to  19  ha  f  over,  a  dec  ine  set  i 
".i."t  "..,-1,    .*••«<».«    „„„..  i.rioes   were   a   strong    qui 


a    stronger    market.       Korth    Oarclina    aweet  roosters  are  moviu 
potatoes  of   various  Tar 

topped   barrels  are   selli   _  .  .  _ 

barrel    when    fancy,    other    stock    at    fS.SO   to  cents.  .    «      i    i    „„ 

S3.75   per  barrel.      Second  grades   are  selling         Light  arrivals  ot  fancy   dressed  fowl   have 

at    from    »1.25    to    f3    per    barrel.      Eastern  urged     a     stronger    market    and    frcsh-kiuea 

Shore  of  Virginia   U   shipping   less  than   car-  and    dry-picked    fowl    are    Billing    at    "    w    fllT.i.' .«*  "ouite  a   l«t~«f   fat 

lot    quantities    and    the    quality    and    general  26^      cents     per     pound.        Medium     weight    flesh   and   quite_a   Wt   oi   lat 

Salea    range    from    |5  stock,    22    to    24    cents.      Old    iKwsters,    dr> 

•     -      --  Western    roasting    cTiicK 


but    before    the   trading   was    ton,    f  89.50^r  34.50. 

in  and   at   tilie   finish,         Cora. — There  was  little  trading,  ..mi  ^^ 


I.rioes   were    a    strong    quarter   lower    than    at  were    largely   nominal. 

the  oiwning  and  with  pleaty  •f  cattle  unsold.  Car    lots    for    local    trade,    as    to   locati 

The    two    best    carloads    on    sale    weighed  Western,  No.  2  yellow,   11.91  @1.9J;  do.. 

1  '>75    lbs      from    Virginia,    had    pretty    good  8  yellow,  nominal;  do..  No.  4  yellow,  nomim 

■'     ■            -          .    -  jj     .^he    salesmen  do.,    No.   5   yellow,   neniBal. 

held    them  "at    |12.50    but    could    get    no    bid  Oats. — No.     2     white,      80®81o;     standi 

todav      The  be»t  steers  sold   were  %  lead  of  whit«.    76@7»c;    No.    3   white,    7ofr,  76c; 


DAIBT    MAEKBI 


cor^n^'rhow'rVo1isf]'eri?ron'"?ort^i"n/rS         The    egg     market  "S^i.    good     shape    and    ffi^,  JV'^l.ir^  A^ller  "ct^' weighed.  920    difficulty, 
cost  of   production  this   year  as   compared    firm     with     fresh     arrivals     ck>sely     sold     up 


Aug.    27.    191],  I 

were  str<iint«  y 

cent  oo  solidpiti) 

prints,    '.nfliieiu'ed  I 

irly   active  denm 

outside  ratii  wii 

,_ _  ,        Some  of   the    arrival*   wire 

and    sold    at    $10.15.       Another    car"  weighed    ing    summer    defects    of    quality,    but  »t 
and    sold    at    $10    and    stiTl    another   of    side  figures  dealers  were  able  to_effect  il 


corn  show  sales  prices  at  40  to  70  cents 
per  basket.  Today's  prices  are  at  20  to 
50  cents  per  basket.  The  older  and  very 
I>oor  stock   is    selling   at   lower    quotations. 

Last  season's  sales  .of  lima  lieans  make  an 
interesting  contrast  with  the  prices  of  the 
cbrresi>onding    week    in    this    year.       Present 


37  to  S8  cents. 


— Selmarad. 


LANCASTER   PRODUCE 


kind     olTered     ranged  ,.    ,       ,    ^     ^  -  .   ,       .-,,  .  -., , 

weights    ii    a    pretty    good    kind    of    feeders     fancy    specials,    4o%c;     extra,    4.V 

weighing   900    lbs      ~ '"         '  " 


The   bulk   of   the  offering     extra    first*,     42/r/43c;    firsts,     41c 


Lancaster.    Pa..    Aug.    27.    1917. 
Despite    a    plentiful    supply    of    county    can- 
prices 'on  J  efsey  lima  beans  range  from  $1.25     teloupes.    they    were   held    at    high    P"ce«,    the 
lo    $1.50    per    basket;    last    .vear    at    this    date     larger  ones    selling    for    2"-lf»t*„,/«'"    J^.''/ 
the    price    secured    was    from    45    to    60    cents    o'"-abundant  and  sold  at  from  10^  18  cent*. 

'      -  Green   beans  are   scarce   and   the     There   was  a  large  supply  of   butter  and  eggh     «-_. . '°    "-» ,  r'    pjjr-g-T-    "fVey    had    p'retty 

Sales   on     but    high    prices    prevailed    and    many    of    tTie     HOO    lbs.    sold    •*♦»•»*;„*"/,   20   head  of 


per   basket 

market   is   higher  on   fancy    stock 


were  a  grade  weighing  from  600  to  750  lbs., 
of  an  ordinary  class.  Prices  in  this  depart- 
ment of  trade  were  a  shade  weaker  than 
last  week's  prices  for  kinds  that  were  aimi- 
lar.  One  bunoii  of  12  nice  dehorned  feed- 
era,    avenging    900    Mk  ,     were    taken    by    a  . 

Chester  County  fanner  at  $9.15.      Otie  bunch     cent  under  light  offerings   and  a  fairly  « 
of    28    head    of    Canadian    stockera    weighing    demand. 

■     '  "'""         New    York    full    cream,    fancy,    Jnn* 


40c;    nearby   prints,   fancy,    48c;    avrr»B( 
tras,     46(«47c;    firsts,    43  @  44c;    semndi,  | 
fi42c;    special   fancy   brands   of   prints 
jobbing  at    31'<T54c. 

Cheesev    —  Country   advices   were   str 
and  prices  wera  sympathetically   adv.inctdl 


^r-een -brans-are   ranging -from    $1    to    $1.50    market  p..tronsre'fused  to  buy.     Potato  prices    ^J^-^i^y^.^^^^^^llUl^'^i^^'    r^4'S*c;''£r  vS^ic^";';:!  "fvi'^^iVl 
per    %-l'««»oi,ba_sket^  and    some    young,    ten-     -'^^«;,.^i','=ha°rd..__„„„„.    „«,„.«„.    50o    S^sHnd  j!,ld  at  $8.60.     One'bunch  of.  fair    fair   to  good,    new.    2:i«^(S.23c. 


per  barrel 
Bunched 


beets     and     carrots     are 


J  (a  20c  each;    pears.  .         _ 

nu-.iing     (£11.25   basket;   do..   20f«  25c    ^4    pk 


."- —    ^.,"j„J,„„j    .„j    hnirHnir   firm   in         Gra'in''Market  — Mriling"  w'heat,'^$2   per  bu ;     fair^   sold    at    $7.75    to    $8.       A    plain    kind    g    (bam   score    55)    in    the"  ae-^ent    /one 

wih   very   «<><>*   demand   and  folding   hrni   m     .  ^"'°  j^'^'^'^  ^g''''^^'  ^^^^  corn     ranged  from  $7  to  $7.50.     Bologna^buUs  were    ,2.55   a    hundred    for   3    percent   milk;  W 

price       M<'^'\»^«    •^"»°f    »Vr!t«  at  $1  *0  to    6^8 •     rye      $1  sV'    tTmothy     hay.     $18^;  19    ver?    plentiful,     and     sold     25     cents     lower;    or  5.86   -ents   a   quart   fot  3.6   perce        " 

i'r  ^r'h^^ndJed't"  'hel'^R^dferes*  a^      Tn    Snf  mix'e^l' bayV^'iosTa 'to'n:   w'hea?  straw.    wei^ght^„900   to   1,200   lbs.,    and  price.   $7.2o    ,„^,3.,„  ^,  ,  ^p„c,nt  milk 

iKior   request   and    sales  are   draggy    at    $1   to    $ll@a2   ton. 

$1.25     per    hundred.       Jersey     green    peppers 

are  very  heavy  and  moving  wivh  difficulty  at 

15   to   25   cents   per   basket.      The   long  finger 


to   $7.60. 


TORK    PRODUCE   MARKET 


PITTSBURGH   LIVE    STOCK 


variety'sell  at  40  to  50  cents  and  the  tomato  York,    Pa,    Xug.    27,    1917. 
var  e  V    at    60    to    ft.',    cents   per   basket.      Cu-  There  w-as  an  over-su|»Wy  ol  applea  at  the 
bcrs    of    desirable    size    and    color    sell    at  city  markets  this  week.     There  was  Irttle  de- 
cents    per    basket    and    less    desir  mand  for  them  at   any  price.      Corn    was  not 


va 
cum 

85    to    50    ,    .        -  ,      ,    . 

able  qualities  as  low  as  20  cents  per  basket. 
Egg  planU  are  making  the  poor  return  of 
13  to  30  cents  per  basket.  Squash  sell 
slow^ly  at  15  to  25  cents  per  Jersey  basket. 
Receipts  of  onions  from  ne«r-bir  sections 
are  very  liberal  and  the  quality  tand^  condi- 
tion are  running  good      '      "    '  "'   "'  ' "*' 


Pittsburgh.    Pa.,    Aug.    27.    1917. 
Cattle. — The    supply   on    sale    Monday    was    Susouehanaa 


140  load*  compared  with   110  loads  the  week 
before.      The   market   opened-  slow    at    about 

plentiful     and     sold     readily     at     rather     low    steady     pricea     on     .">«     'J'^^^^    .^*^;'!,.,7^/} 
'    ■  -  •  ■     several     cents    p«r    weight,  which  were  in  light  supply,  while  an 


The    receipts    of    milk    and     eream    in 
quart   cans   for   the   week    ending  .\iiL;utt 
were   as   follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cra 

Enie      41.467         2,< 

3,488 


West   Shore    1 1,948 

Lackawanna     67,290 

N.    Y.    Central     (long    haul) 

including    Rutland     135,378 

Ontario      38,271 

Lehigh  Valley    42,580 


1.1 


doxen,   but   few   were  aold.      Butter  ii   almost  other  grades   ruled   from   15   ^  X^  IlL^h, 

an  unknown    quantity  at   the  markets.  lower,    the    plainer   the   grades    the    more    tht     ^ 

Eggs— 38 f"  40c    per    down.  decline.  Heifers  higher  on  the  choice  WMghty    New  Haven    2,542 

Butter— <!oun fry,    40(5(  42c    lb;    separator,  grades    while    medium    weights    were    ^«5»dy    Penneylvania 25,190 

'In^%-b'ushel  baskets    45^48c    Pb.    Milk.^'Sc    quart.  ,^  *"**''«!;'  «'iH?  ^f^'^'^^^j:'  £fJ^n^eLier    ^**'*'"   "^^^^        '^•^®" 


to  $1  per 
ppir 
the     stock 


is    shipping,  in    bushel    ^?r.,er.^^^  ^Uj_    ^»^J^^V,,_p^,^.,,,^    12(«  18c   %    pk;   $1    d^^  su^mViV.  w^yno"  c.T.o«is:_  The^n^rket 


VU         |./iaiaa         i>^iiw          w-i^.^.- -   ^ rfl—  *vi>«ao           ■■•■••.••••■• 

steady;  otiher  grades  and  springers  slow,    vo-  Same  week  last  vear   . 

dav's  supply   was  170  carloads.     The  market  

ruled    generally    slow,    with    choice    fat    steers 


.883,952 


EIXJTN    BUmm    MARKET 


Elgin,    111.,    Aug.    2.1,     1917.1 
Forty-one   cents   was   bid    for   butter  on  I 


Elgin  Board  of  Trade  today, 
aales. 


Ther.'   were 


TOBACCO  MARKET 


The      market      situation     in     Penr 

,,..      ...  ., —           -  -.^,„            i  r^rr,,r,^n  tA^/wiH  fut  hiilU                7  0OW   900  amounts    to   a    stand-oflf    between    sel!  rs 

Crawfords   are  selling  at   75  to   90   cents   per  25^  50c    each.  ^^^^S  I^  ^  fat  o^ws                 6 «(»   ».00  buyers.     The  hitter  are  in  the  field  m  cca 

basket.      Belle  of  Georgia  stock   is  sell  ng  at  Retail  Grain  ^^"ket --Wheat    $2  2o     corn  g°»^<""^i^«j;f    lOoS^lSod 'lb.     lIS^  10.00  erable   nun.ber8    but   growers   may   be   I.ke* 

70    cents    to    $1    per  basket.      A    few    Elberta  $2;   o*fs,   $1;   rye,    $1.75;      bran.    $2.-0   cwt.  »ouffh     •>*" '*%J"y^  """    '°;      7  00(gia0.50  unto    the    bnrnt    child    which    ever    tl-re^ 

r'to%f  25   ",";«  'ifask^r     Itm^lons^?:  "lA^re^airOr'afn'^Market.-Wheat.    $2.05;  Bolog"a    Jews             ..•..:  l :..  •      *Jf|,5-0«  ^'enaf^selle'r's    *are"*?ncrineno  ' -,o.d 

rn^!,^od^'d?m'anrwlur'f:ncy   at   llS«  J^-?^  oo".    ll^irl^^JL,^   }^^^  ,^^'    ''''•'  ^'^  .^t^Cir"or'veai.- '  Hgh't';^  t'a^ket  I2T  p^i^U^'l'n'd  "i?  ;as''?:Jori1d    th-J 

per    basket    and    jioorer   grades    at    50    to    7j  bran,    $40  ton,    miaaiings.    ipou   ion. 
Carmana    are    moving    out    '" " 


cents.  Carmana  are  moving  oui  freely  at 
50  to  75  cents  for  the  best  marks  and  at 
30  to  50  cents  for  the  poorer  run  of  stock. 
Shipments  of  Delaware  peaches  are  running 
light  and  the  best  quality  fruit  w  meeting 
with  good  prices.  Dekaiware 
Sfllins  at  $1.10  to  $1.40  and 
$1  ."ill  to  $1.60  per  crate  of  six  earners. 
In  half-bpshel  hamj.ers  Belles  are  selling 
at  >H>  to  90  cents;  Elbertas  at  90  cents  to 
$1    i)er    basket. 

A    large    variety    of    .lorsey    »pples    are    on 


NEW    TORK    PRODCUB 


New    York   City,    Aug.    27,    1917. 
FresJi  butter  is  scarce  and  market  is  .string. 
Belles     are    Cheese    slightly    flrmer.      Egg    market    opens 
Elbertas    at    rather  quiet.      Potato  trade  fair  but   top  quo- 
tations  hard   to   get.      Mnoh  of   the    stocit    is 
small. 


Oalves. — Receipts    of    veals    light;    market  j       .  .v.  .       •  \  .ii 

steady  all  week.  Today's  receipts  were  1,500  few  sales  were  made  at  that  price.     .V  »« 

head     and  The  market  ruled   slow    and  lower,  sale    was   said   to   have  boon   at  $22   yen 

Veal 
Heavy 

WUh^TOo'd"'de3nd  the  market  "rul'i^'^ste^V  ^ore   chance^  to  "gain  than   to  lose.      \\  ith  ' 

to    strong    the    earlv    part    of    the    week,    but  exception    of    drouth    in     some    local i!:es 

with   verv   heavy   decline    at    all    western   mar-  growing  crop   is   progressing  ^nite  we 

kets    our' market    ruled   in    sympathy    and    the  close  of  August  will  find  practically  U     «» 

--••""  "^  crop    topped    but    in    some    insUnces    it 


",  ail.OOrrt  15.75  One    crop   of    Havana    was    contracted    at  < 

v    and    thiii' calves '.'.;...       5.00(ffi    9.00  and    8    per   cwt.      It    is   well    that  gro«.rs. 

gs— The  supply  of   hogs  has   been   fair,  astutely    holding    off    for    aurely    th-  y    ■ 

*.  A  demand  the  market  ruled  steady  more   chance  to   gam  than   to  lose.      W  'tf 

early    part    of    the    week,    but  exception    of    drouth 


to    firsts,     38(ff42c;     state     dairy,     866, 42c; 
the"  market    and   compared  with  other   seasons    ladles,    34(&38c. 
irices     are    very     favorable    for     the     grower 


Butter.— Crenmerj-,   extras,    (92   score),   per    rToVe  for  the  week  wm  very^  bad,   h*ing  $2.25 
l^und,    43c;    higher   score.    AS^(ffiic;   thirds 


Cheese.    —  Fresh    colored    specials,    28\<ff 

lirnl7c. 


still     $1.75     short    of 

Tirlces     are    very     lavorauie    lui     iii«-     «•""«..         ^  inr.  ot.  •  "iv    ■^"■"•■-    ",-- •,  .~J  t»  1       _, 

blush.    Wealthy.    Orange   PiPILin,.  Gravenstein.     24Hc:    white,    23%  r;j,ndergrad_es.    Vl^-^TC;    ^:rJ:^*'51„.^^„ 

ed 

tirm   weights 
Yorkers    . . 
Yorkers 
the'seVa'rieties'are   seUi'ng  at'20~to°  95   cents    Island    broilers,     fancy.     30<Jj33c:    old    roo«-    Good    pigs 
ner  basket  ters,     nfSlOr:     squabs.     $1(S4     per     deten.    Common  to  good  roughs 

Receipts'  of    .Terser    eanfeloupes    have    been     .^pring     dneko,     j-er     Ih.,     2or<7  22c;     turkeys.     Stags 
heavy    in    the   pa*t   week   bat   the   demand    has     fresh    killed.    22c.  .  ,.  o-  W'^l 

continued    strong    and    prices    steady     Various         Live     PoivHry— Fowls      fancy      heavy,     26c    nil 
varieties   of   New    .Jersey    stock    are   sellinsr    at     11, ;    do.,    average    run.    24%(a2^5«;    do..    SM*"     ■*3C 
50  to  75   cents  per  basket   for   primes   :.nd  at    <ir    j>oor,    24c:    chickens,    'ancy,    heavy.    30c;    lam..- 
25    to    40    cents    lor    culls,       Delaware     «nd    do.,    average   run,    heavy,   28@Wc;    «0.,   aver-     Monaay 


(ft  2  50  per  cwt.  below  Monday's  high  prices,  impossible   to  get  more   than    eight   t<.   t»fl 

Today's     receipts     were     only     15     carloads,  leaves  as  compared  with  fourteen  to  •  ignni 

Sthe  mirket  Wgher  than  on  Saturday,   but  in    the    earlier    and    better    plantings      "1 

still    *1.75    short    of    the    hi«h    prices    0/    a  well    to    remember    that    the    more  j.  on)« 


hi«h    prices    0/    a  well    to    remember    that    the    more    ji  omij 
tobacco     is    topped    the     better    win    •'* 

.$17.75^  growth    as    the   growth    which    would    'onti 

]'.    17.75(^  ute    to    the    formation    of    a    worthle 

','.    17.75(&  he^d    will    then    go    to    the    develop"'"'! 

!!    17!55(®  plant     and     consequent     better     quali  .v 

!!    l<i.75(?i)  greater     weight.       Suckers,     too,     she  ilo 

"    15. .50^15.75  removed     as    soon     M     large     enough    t« 

[ .    15.00ft  15.50  seized   as   they,    true   to   name,    suck   t 

18.00(^14.00  life  eap   from  the  maturing   crop.      Tl 


September  Ij  W17. 


'Berkshires 

of  Size  and  Quality 

Tha  boar.  MalMtie  Mammoth  nvsoo,  welgM 
M7  mTat  TBUiiiite  old  waaUadaad  vamu 
K  arVkM  fM  want  fl»  tmaai  vast  i£mi 
big.  vitta  ' 
.     C.H. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


19—155 


ShaMar,  Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Bred  gUtsfor  fall  far- 
row.pigsaur  age.  tree 
circular.  KeflBtered 
Ouemaey  Bulls,  from 
$S6  up. 
Locwct  Laws  Farm 

Bird-In-Hand. 

(8. Lane. Co..  £«. 


Vetmtfwrp 


Ret-  F-  CMnaa.  BwkablrM.   C.  Whites.  Large 
■trnla.  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  ■arvioe  boan.  CoUle  and  Beagle  dogs.   Orada 
OuaraaaF  aalvea  and  poultry. 
P.  r.  HAMILTON.  COCHBANVILLB.  PA. 


Big  Type  Registered  Berkshires 

S1S.M  lor  pta  from  .500  &.  600  lb.  Sows.  Big  Utters.  A 
tow  asnrlee  boars.  Write  for  priced, pedigrees  •■dpbatoe. 
C.  C.  KEIsea.        Mariatta.        Lancaater  Co.,  Pa. 


Duroc  Jerseys 

H.  KO.  BARCLAY,       R.   D. 


Of  size  and  quality  tor 
profit.    Any  age.    Fall 
pigs    S9  and    up. 
4.    SOMERSET,  PA. 


H__1,_L:_^_  large  typeyfellows, Masterpiece-Long. 
DerKSnires  FcTIow  wood  imes.  AIso  Itoe.  Hoisted- 
(Ytestan  buU  calves.  Ktaa  Segi*  A  Dc  Kol  2nd, Butter 
noy  3rd  breeding.    Jne.  C.  Breaoi.   CoCtysburg,  Pa. 


Dairy  Cattle 


'  c,PO^ 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
$13  to  120 

For  high  gradecalvesetther 
acx  express  paid  In  lota  of  g. 
40  large  high  grade  and  12 
registered  Uolstclnoowsdue 
10  Aug.  and  Sept.  35  regla- 
tered  heifers  1  to  2  rears 
old.  40  hlch  grade  hdlccs. 
and  registered  bulls. 
JOHN  C.  REABAN,  TMl,  N.  T. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Natirally  Polled  HoUtmn-Frieaian 

twdl  calves,  sired  by  a  son  of  the'  World's  Record  senior 
4  yrr  old.  1294.7  lb.  butter  In  »i  daya,at  $100  and  up. 

NS.  Clarka  SiunnUt.  Pa. 


DeiWTlptlve  catalog  for  stamp. 
GEO.  E  STEVENSON  *  80> 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Either  eex.t)aaatUuUy  marked.  S20  each.  Reg.  Hol- 
stda  cows,  beMer  and  txiU  aatvas.  shipped  anywbece. 
F.  a.  WOOP.        BOX  A.  OOBTLAND.    N.  Y. 

Holstem  Sale  Sept.  20 


J  «v  «.  c  r«|r.  V.  s. 

Advice  thru  tMs  department  la  free  to  our  sul>- 
•eribers.  Kaeh  nawwlBaUea  ataouldetMe  blsMry 
aad  sympemaa  af  tte  eaae  la  full;  alec  Lhenanw 
and  addraa «(  wiMsr.  Xnltlala  only  wW  be  »ab- 
llsbed.  Waeaaaat  wskn  reply  by  matt.  This  la 
one  of  the  aaeet  valdable  oirtumns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  read  en  to  nuke  uae  ot  It.  CUpplnga  from 
thisooluan.  whca  ptwperly  proaarved  aadcUaal- 
fled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medioal 
aympotf  una  a  tanner^toekman  er-  '■^-'- 


of  registered  stook. 

BOB  SEEDS. 


Writ*  lor  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


Hoi 


,t,.\n  ■  Herd  Of  36  COWS,  15  heifers,    5  bulla  to 
SU  II1.>  choose  from.    Half  grade  and  ball  regla- 


tered.  All  have  a  3-year  oow  testiag  asaoclaa  on  record 
for  milk  production.  Some  with  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Plumlyo  Farm.Falrvlew  vmaga.  Pa.  UMarMorrbnown) 


Tian  Unlefoin  buUeelf.  oocn  Marcb  3lBt,1917. 
tveg.  nUlSLeiU  Dam,  a  one  oow,  ha*  Iuk  auMla 
17  lb.  3  year  ohl  record.  Sire  U  soo  of  23  R>.  oow :  price 
nxlit.  laiiulreot     J.  B.    Winkeiolecb.    Lewlsburg.  Pa. 

Btlto  Am  QuernMyt  ^fl^,^'^^  *^^y 

llsaii>srsd  reaaoaabla  prices.       M    H. 

Me  Callom.  Nlgr.     Belle  Alto  Furm.     ^ernersvHle.  Pa. 

0^,»  YJi^lof^in...  ^al'  o'  young  cowa  One  has 
iveg.  llOlStein.>>  creditable  A.tt.  O.  reeord  Both 
ara  mg  oows  aad  good  producers.  Bred  and  priced  right 
WILLIAM    8.    KEB.        R.  1>.  9.      CARLlc-LE.    PA 


A  <rK>Vi  liuui  young  AJL  cowa.  buU  and  belfer  calves. 
AVrsIlirea  Beet  blood  Hues,  resisonable  prices.  In- 
apeotloa  to  vHad.   Robert  Teaptetoa  A  Son.   V  Utar.  Pa. 


Grade  Guernsey  Heifers  e^to^'o '^oS?fe 

old.    CaOorwitto.  Jos.  u.  Kennel.     Atglcn,  Pa. 


I^MMMT  r*al«rAa  Botl*  BBxtt.  Fine  Btock  Of  the 
Jersey  L/AlVeS  moat  noted  pedigreaa  In  tbe 
wortd.        mSDO.  W.RUNK.     ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

DatfUtored  Holstein  and  Guernsey  hulls  from 
l^*valvns  to  sernceable  age.  2. SO  animals  In  tbe  berd. 
BONNYMEADS  FARMS.    R.  D.  1.    Harrlaburg.  Pa. 

nM|atai«d  Holatein  bull  calves  from  a  ton  sbow  bull 
a*and  heavy  mUklngdama„,,Ba»  braiding.  _„Wrtta 
L  V.  OTTO.  CARLISLE.  PENNA. 


8UUV£T  OF  FOOD  8UPPUE8 
OVFABMS 


Poultry    , 


C  f  *  \Xf  T  o^Lrxwno  "Tom  Barron  Strain." 
!r^.  Vj.  W.  L/Cgnorns  xhe  large  kind.  proUOf 
layers.  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  1  1-3  lb.  eocterils 
from  Imported  high  record  f^lres.  $1.25  each,  five  or 
more  II  ouch.  These  roekereis  w41l  oost  you  «10  nest 
seasfw  Order  from  adv.  IVYWOOD  POULTRY 
FARM.       Bos  71  A.        AvoDdale.    CtM«er  Co..  Fa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  ffimfigV^^Kg 

■train.      l.oQg  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  A  beaks  A  large 
rod  lo  p-over  eombs.  .   .. 

A.  R.  OBAVBS.         B.  D.  2.         REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Lr^ghorn    a%1, 1^  .»«\:? 

Tom  Barmn  Strain.  Prices  low  on  these  won.lerful  layers. 
C.  P.  SlUBBY.  8TEWARTSTOWN.  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Sto/J^^^'^ 

crihingotir  mating  tor  ttils season.  Fertility  guaranteed 
Huirt  View  Farm.  Box  17.  Mt.    Bethel,  Pa 


r-^t    •     1  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  6c  &  up.    Money  re- 

\     MIPkQ  funded  for  (lend  chicks.     Circular   free. 
■v-^iilV^IVO  x„    »    LAUVER.  McAUlatervllle,  Pa. 


W.  A. 


Mnnimoth  Pekin  Duck  &  Ducklings 

ALUHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R  88.  Phoentsvllle.Pa. 

Whit«  Rock  Pullets  SS",M  Vn^^ 


M  OH  EG  AN  FARM.        Box  M, 


monti 

PBC 


ikaMll,  N.  Y. 


LWAYS  maiitioBPaB'BaylvaBta  Fi ^ 

^  — ^-n  writias  to  our  advertiaora.     This  wiU 
-    ro<a   pronpl  attantioB    and 


Umbilical  Hernia. — I  have  a  flUAre 
colt  that  is  two  moatlis  old.  There  is 
an  enlargement  which  bao^s  down  11 
inches  below  navel  which  is  «».ift  aud 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  P.  B.  W,, 
Big  Flats,  N.  Y.— Your  filly  suffers 
from  navel  rupture.  In  order  to  ef- 
fect a  cure  she  should  be  subjected  to 
a  surgical  operation,  but  you  had  bet- 
ter leave  her  alone  until  the  aiiddle  of 
next  November.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar danger  in  this  operation  and  on  a 
colt  like  her,  the  operation,  if  properly 
done,  is  usually  successful. 

Kidney  Trouble.  —  We  nave  been 
readers  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  find  lots  of 
valuable  information  in  it  of  different 
kinds.  Not  rttoticing  in  the  veterinary 
column  a  case  similar  to  mine,  have  de- 
cided to  write.  I  have  a  14-year-old 
horse  which  I  raised  and  which  ha? 
always  been  used  on  the  farm.  Tkis 
horse  is  inclined  to  pass  urine  too 
often,  but  before  doing  so  hesitatefl 
and  passes  a  little  water  at  a  time. 
His  urine  is  very  light  colored  moat  of 
the  time.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
to  give  him  to  clear  up  this  trouble. 
I  wrote  once  before  about  this  same 
'horse  ailment.  You  prescribed  for 
him  and  he  got  well,  but  I  have  lost 
the  directions.  H.  C.  H.,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 
Give  him  a  teaspoonful  of  acetate  of 
potash  and  forty  drops  of  fluid  extract 
nux  vomica  at  a  dose  in  feed  or  drink- 
ing water,  twice  a  day  for  ten  days, 
then  give  him  an  occasional  doee  and 
I   believe  he   will   be  well. 

Vicious  Cow. — I  have  a  cow,  two 
years  old,  that  is  inclined  to  kick  when 
either  sucked  by  her  calf  or  milked  by 
a  person.  We  regard  her  as  a  very 
rentle  animal  in  every  other  way.  J. 
K.,  Calvcrton,  N.  Y.— If  allowed  to  eat 
when  milked  she  might  remain  quiet. 
A  surcingle  placed  around  her  flanks, 
buckled  fairly  snug  will  quiet  her,  or 
hopple  her  hind  legs  together  above 
hock  joint,  leaving  about  eight  inches 
between  the  two  legs. 

InflnenKa. — We  had  two  wiit«  rab- 
bits, one  male  and  one  female.  The 
female  died.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  she  sufTered  from  blood  poLson  as 
one  eye  was  swollen,  discharged  mat 
ter  aud  while  breathing  blnwed  as  tho 
she  had  throat  trouble.  Since  the  fe- 
male died  the  male  has  taken  sick 
showing  similar  symptoms.  What  do  you 
believe  ailed  the  one  that  died  and 
what  had  I  better  do  for  the  sick  male? 
R.  IT.,  Gilbert,  Pa. — I  am  inc-lino(}  to 
believe  these  cases  are  influenza.  Rub 
the  throat  with  camphorated  oil  and 
dissolve  1^  grains  boric  acid  in  one 
ounce  of  clean  boiled  water.  Drop 
some  of  this  lotion  into  the  eye  three 
times  a  day.  Feed  him  whatever  kind 
of  food  he  craves,  as  good  nursing  will 
do   him   more  good   than   drugs. 

Sore  Shonlder. — I  have  a  horse  that 
ha.*!  been  troubled  with  sore  shoulder 
for  the  past  ninety  days.  T  have  suc- 
ceeded in  heiilinjjit.  Tlio  shoulder  is 
inclined  to  bi^  tender  and  T  would  like 
to  know  what  to  apply  that  will  have 
a  tendencv  to  toughen  it.  A.  E.  L., 
Mullif-a  Hill,  N.  .1.— Dissolve  I  lb.  sugar 
of  lead,  three  ounces  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  four  oum-es  of  tannic  acid  in  a  gal 
Ion  of  clean,  boiled  water  and  a]>p1y  to 
tender  shonldors  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  possible  that  the  collar  you  use 
13  either  too  large'  or  too  sniall.  A 
great  many  collars  are  too  wide  and 
not  deep  enough. 

Thorough  ]iin — Bog  Spavin. — T  have 
a  horse  that  is  troubled  with  thorough- 
pin  and  bog  spavin.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  treat  a  case  of  this  kind. 
W.  IT.  A.,  New  Germantown,  Pa.— 'If 
tlie  horse  is  not  lame  and  his  work  is 
required,  "better  postpone  treatment 
until  cool  weather.  Then  apply  equal 
parts  tincture  iodine  and  camphorated 
oil  daily,  clip  off  hair  and  apply  one 
part  powdered  cantharides  and  four 
parts  lard,  twice  a  month.  A  chronu' 
ailment  of  this  kind  is  incurable  so 
far  as  the  removal  of  the  puffy  swell- 
in"  is  concerned. 


The  XJ-  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
will  conduct  a  country-wide  icaavasg  of 
iaportamt  farm  products  oa  farms  of 
the  country  that  it  food  or  convertible 
into  food.  Thirty-tfve  thousand  picked 
volunteers  from  its  corps  of  150,000 
crop  correspondeBtfl  will  do  the  work. 
Each  of  the  field  representatives,  a 
farmer  himself  and  thoroly  familiar 
with  farm  conditions  in  his  community, 
will  make  a  report  of  food  stocks,  in- 
cluding meat  animals  and  crops  on  his 
farm  and  each  of  these  representatives 
will  be  supplied  with  ten  extra  sche- 
dules of  inquiry  -which  he  will  distribute 
among  his  neighbors,  for  reports  upon 
their  respective  farms.  From  the  385,- 
000  reports  thus  obtained,  the  experts 
of  the  Bureau,  knowing  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  United  States,  will 
make  final  estimates  for  the  farms  of 
the  country.  It  is  believed  that  this 
estimate  will  be  within  a  few  percent 
of  acttial  food  stocks.  The  farm  sur- 
vey will  begin  at  once.  A  second  sur- 
vey about  November  1,  similarly  con- 
ducted,  will  cover  the   fall  harvests. 

DAIRY  MABKETINO   CONFERENCE 


A  National  Dairy  Marketing  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  on  Tuesday,. October 
2.3,  at  10  A.  M.,  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  Columbus,  O.,  under  the 
ausjiices  of  the  National. Federation  of 
Milk.  Producers.  A  program  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
co-operation  with  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  Association  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Milk  Producers. 
For  copy  of  the  printed  program  ad- 
dress Secretary  W.  E.  Skinner,  in  care 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Colum- 
bus, O.  This  will  be  a  meeting  for 
dairy  farmers,  distributors  and  consum- 
ers of  dairy  products. 


OombauM'm 

Caustic  Balsain 


His  Iinllitors  But  No  CinpiUtiR. 

▲  Stf  e^  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  Cor 
Gort^  Bnliat.  Iweeajr.  Oapaad  Be^ 
■traiaea  Teadana,    Vbnndar,   Ifiai 
Fuft,  aai  all  lamaaaM  from  Iraeia, 
Kiackana    ani  athw  boai 
Omw  aU  aUa  diaeaaaa  «r  1 
Tkrua^    I>ipktlieria>     Beai 
Bnaehu  from  MorMS  or  Oatttei 

aa  a  HnmaaKemadv  '<*'  fthaoaniiaiiL 
■araiaa.  Sore  Throat,  «te..  It  lalnTalashML 

Mrmrj  bottia  of  0*u|ie  Balaua  aoU  la 
Warranted  toctre  aatlafaotlon.  Prlee  SLM 
per  bottle.   Bold  by  drasKlsts,  er  aent  hr  «•> 

fireaa,  cbargea  paid,  witk  tnll  dlreetioBa  far 
ta  ate.    I9*8end  for   deacrlptlve   rtiwikiM. 
taitlmonlalai  eto.    Addraaa 


The  Lawreeee-Willisne  Ce.,  CleveteM.  0. 


Better  Buy  That 

Buggy  NOW 


SaymS20io  S4II 

_^  "I  am  gntag  to glv  boggybnye«aa  eti— ae  to 
T^  bay  seDaioo  Split  Biekory  bngglaa  at  prieee 
f  they  win  never  set  asain.  Material  oobib  are 
_BomK  hialaar  every  day  —  eo  are  bonv  wneta. 

aian.J  iMn  >5iroW.  ^iutirrj*>  •  pw«al  Hid  m*  my 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Buniea  aad  Hameaa  and  aea  Jha 
offanns  thoae 


meaa  and  aea  the  UcbarMiaa  I  am 
who  boy  NOW  befora  the  bioher 

arieM  n  Into  affaet.    S*«MW  I  will  a»*  *•■>>*>**•«•  on 
*  tb*  160  Dirty,  snapiv  ftfXam  abagtajbcl 


r 

«» irf  tbcTtb  nifty,  ■nipiettTi'M  aboim.  Mnt  yaar  actcM 
wiil  BliiMMt  doabU.    Ifha  io  Dm*  nHB  ■■■<  T«  ~ 
a  Ymt  aawMtM.  SpbtiiAon  ViMiImJCm 

>  ktaetloo.  Don't d«by——tid*od»y—d—t»yj 

I  ■•Tiac  pricM. 


Union  Co.,  Pa.,  (C)  Aug.  16.— Wet 
weather  has  hindered  cutting  and  stor- 
ing oats  which  are  a  good  crop.  Plow- 
ing wheat  and  oats  stubble  for  new 
wheat  is  being  done  when  ground  is 
dry  enough.  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
doiiig  very  well  and  promising  big 
crops.  Some  corn  has  been  blown  over; 
where  planted  thick  for  silage  much 
of  it  ©an  not  be  cut  with  a  binder. 
Pasturcf  are  good  and  some  clover 
fields  have  a  fine  growth  of  second  crop 
which  may  make  seed.  Apples  will 
be  better  'than  half  a  crop  and  plums 
a  big  crops  gcnerallv. — ^J.  N.  Glover. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,'  (S.E.)  Aug.  15.— 
Weather  is  fair  and  pleasant  with  cool 
nights.  Corn  is  looking  fine  and  will 
be  a  bumper  crop.  Tobacco  is  growing 
fast  but  is  much  damaged  by  worms. 
Some  growers  sprayed  with  paris  green 
and  have  had  no  trouble  with  worms. 
One  sale  was  made  last  week  at  $25 
per  cwt.  Wheat  and  oats  are  practi- 
cally all  harvested.  Oats  were  an  aver- 
age crop  while  wheat  was  slightly  be- 
low average.  Many  farmers  are  thresh- 
ing their  oats  this  week.  Help,  how- 
ever, is  scarce  and  hard  to  get  with 
farmers  paying  .f.i  a  day  for  thresh- 
ing. Hens  are  starting  to  molt  and  the 
egg  yield  is  suffering.  Many  poultry 
raisers  arc  selling  part  or  all  of  their 
flocks  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
of  grain.  Wheat  is  .$2.20;  corn,  $2.30; 
oats,  $1  bu.  Eggs,  ;i4c  doz;  butter,  4.5c 
lb.  "Our  folks"  are  busy  hauling  man- 
ure and  plowing  wheat  land. — Leonard 
F.    St  fickle  r. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Aug.  1(5. 
— Weather  very  warm,  with  nccasion.nl 
thunder  showers.  Where  rain  has  not 
fallen  recently,  the  ground  is  very  dry 
and  hard.  While  the  season  has  been 
very  late,  the  average  condition  of  all 
crops  is  very  good.  Threshing  ma- 
chines have  started,  and  some  farmers 
are  reporting  a  yield  of  i'')  to  40  bush- 
els per  acre.  Corn  and  potatoes  both 
promise  good  crops.  Tobacco  is  doing 
well.  A  few  patches  have  been  cut 
h\it  majority  of  the  crop  will  b?  late. 
Buyers  are  In  the  field  offering  20  cents 
per  lb.  but  the  farmers  are  holding 
for  higher  prices.  Wheat  is  worth 
i«2.10;  corn,  $1.90;  oats,  65  cents;  hay, 
ill's;  straw,  $11.  Farmers  are  very 
busy  and  help  is  ecarce. — J.  Henry 
Haverstick. 


DONT  CUT  OUT 

AShoeBoiI,Capped 
Hock  or  Bvrsltis 


FOR  ^ 


ABSORBINE 

'  .     f-    b.  -U  f    Of    .   .J   '■.    k»A'      U  I 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemidicf. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  for  fflinidBd.  cbe  antltevdc 
Uaimeot  for  BoHt.  Brnltrt.  Sofe*.  Swelliivi.  Variooac  Vda*. 
Alter*  Paia  and  InfluDoiMioa.  Price  tl  aad  ti  a  bottle  Vt 
dfinteB  M  deiirerad.  WiU  tell  yoo  OMca  U  yoe  wtta. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  I54  Tampla  S\,  SpHngfleld,  ■as*. 

Swine 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires  tVM 

old.    '2  Chester  Wiiite  Boars  4  mon.  Write  your  wanta. 
I.  R.  TANQER.  YORK  9PRI.NGS.     PA. 


Mulefoot  Hogs  ^ 


SAMUEL  JOH.NS. 


oldest  iMTerter  In  the 
If^llltreed 

ock  for  I 


Wllmlnston.  Ohia    8ec.  D. 


■0^,,  r\  X  i^  "Fenid.ile  Stock  Karm."  9alem. 
IVeg.  KJ.  1.  ^.  in<l.  Bl«  type.  Prtres  reaaonable. 
PrUe  blood.  M.  U.  JOH.N.SO.N.  A.SHTABULA  OHIO. 


R«.»  C\  1  C  Boar.  welKht  330;  a  gooil  aire  of 
XVtg.  yj.  1.  V^.  Uree  litters.  .\l8uMay  rarrowed 
piga.  L.  F.  NICHOLAS,  Mt.  Bcth«t.    Pa. 


DerKJiiiirc.*>  s^p, — Masterpiece  bloo<l   cheap. 
W.  J.  Mc  OONNELL,  OXFORD.PA. 


LARGE   BCRKSHIRCt  AT   HIGHWOOO 

9cmoe  boarn,  bred  sows,   pUt    aU  agea. 
H.  C.AH.  B.  UARPEXDINO.  Box  4.VUun<l«e,  N.Y. 


Hich  Grade  Rm  Berkihirea  ^°^  '*^  RatlafacUon 
™  a  ^„^r»^5**  "^'^"■'*""  guaranteed**  no  pay. 
W.S.JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  >A. 


CHESTER      WHITES     and     POLAND     CHINAS 

All  ages.  Reslstered  free.  Jerser  bulla 

J.  A.  BOAK.  ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLkTpa. 


ReK.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  |?s'J,"«  .Pt'S'"*" 

HIDRl  VIEW  FARM.  Mt.  bTeTHEL.  PA. 


BIG    TYPE   POLAND-CHINAS.    Choice  ptp. 
«(Mr   aex.  Prollllc,      rrowthy,       eaay    feeders 

Price    right.  O.  C.   POWELL.  Ada.   Ohio 


Rations  for  T>airy  Cows. — Bulletin  90 
of  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station  dis- 
cusses Selecting  Rations  for  Dairy 
Cows.  It  is  mailed  from  the  station 
named  at   Storrs,  Conn. 


Diipnra  .*  <^'«>'<*  2  yr.  old  unrvlcaboar;  ainn  Sprint 
■  .^uru^^  hoara  A  wrfl  »>e  bre^  for  Mar, Apr  A  M«v 
Write  your  wanw.  Ira  O.  Jackson,    R.IO,    Vai 


an  wort.  <^. 


O.IC.&  Chester  White  l''^;'?'' 1?''".*  =1'^"  '*«  ^'^^■ 

Satl.sfactlun  A  Mf«>   del  miar. 

JOHN  I,.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.       FENNA. 

Urge  Berbhire  Swioe   W^^^n'll^iS.     ^^^ 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.   PA. 
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GOLD 

STANDARD 

OFVALUES 


t903 


Rtotht  fifth 

Sfkamttrimmf 

4903 


tisas 


lUti-lcnTnKt 
Chassis 


'SpMj-Wo^am 


Reo  Quality  is 
Uniform  in  all  Reo  Models 


^Zl  PRICE  S  ar-e 
F.O.B.  LATSLSIKLG 


AND  REO  QUALITY  at  Reo 
Prices  and  backed  by  the  Reo 
guarantee,  constitutes  "The 
Gold  Standard  of  Values"— 
each  model  in  its  dass. 

WE  SHOW  HERE  SIX  Reo 
Models,  comprising  Fours  in 
Touring  and  Roadster  types; 
Sizes  in  Touring  and  Roadster; 
and  the  two  Reo  Commercial 
Vehicles  —  the  K-Ton  "Speed 
Wagon"  and  2 -Ton  **H«avy 
Duty"  Truck. 

IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  we 
have  space  only  for  a  brief  para- 
graph pertaining  to  each  Model 
— ^lest  you  forget  the  line  is  so 
complete  that  you  can  find  the 
car  you  desire,  in  the  type  you 
prefer,  and  in  a  Reo. 

REO  THE  FIFTH,  "The  Incom- 
parable Four,"  is  America's  most 
famous  automobile.  Standard  in 
practically  its  present  form  for 
now  eight  seasons — "going  NDn 
nine."  At  its  present  price,  $985, 
this  car  is  verily  "A  gold  dollar 
for  ninety  cents." 

TO  REO  THE  FIFTH  more  than 
to  any  other,  is  due  the  move- 
ment that  is  now  so  apparent — 
the  retiuTi  to  the  Four-cylinder 
type  in  all  cars  listing  at  less  than 
$1000. 

THE  FOUR  IS  THE  ULTIMATE 
type  in  that  price  class.  Econ- 
omy of  upkeep,  as  demonstrated 
by  this  Reo  model,  has  done 
mudi  to  prove  the  superiority 
and  ruggedness  and  economy  of 
the  Four  in  that  class  of  car 
where  the  buyer  must  count  the 
cost  and  yet  demands  the  service 
and  the  roominess. 

THE  FOUR  ROADSTER  is  the 
handsomest  model  of  its  type 
you'll  sec  on  the  road — at  any 
price.  And,  for  the  present,  you 
can  get  it  for  $985  and  freight 
from  the  factory. 


OP  THE  SIX  ROADSTER  the 

same  is  true,  plus  the  extra  lux 
ury  it  affords  the  owner  at  the 
extra  cost — $1385  f.  o.  b.  Lan- 
sing. 

THESE  TWO  ROADSTERS  are 

of  similar  design  and  identical 
construction,  and  are  conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  cars  of  the 
type — priee  aside. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  that  needs  a 
car  of  greater  capacity  than  five 
and  yet  of  moderate  upkeep,  the 
Reo  Six  Touring  Car — also  $1385 
for  the.  present— knows  no  equal. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  PAY 
you  cannot  obtain  a  7-passenger 
car  of  better  design ;  one  that  rep- 
resents sounder  engineering;, 
more  experience;  better  materials 
and  workmanship  than  enter  into 
the  making  of  this  Reo  Six. 

THAT'S  A  BROAD  CLAIM,  but 
we  make  it  unhesitatingly — and 
you  know  that  the  word  of  Reo 
passes  at  par  everywhere. 

OF  THE  REO  M^TOR  TRUCKS 
the  same  is  true.  The  f^-Ton 
"Hurry  Up"  Wagon  at  $1,125 
(chassis  $1050);  and  the  famous 
a-Ton  Reo  "Heavy  Duty" 
Truck  at  $1800— each  is  the 
leader  in  its  own  class — demand 
greatly  in  excess  of  factory 
capacity. 

BUT  THAT  IS  TRUE  of  an  Reo 
models,  without  exception, 

THAT'S  WHY  WE  SAY  "Reo 
Quality  is  Uniform  in  all  Reo 
Models,"  the  uniform  over  de- 
mand for  all  Reo  models  justi- 
fies the  statement. 

ORDER  NOW  if  you'd  have-your 
Reo  soon.  Present  prices  obtain 
only  from  day  to  day,  and  are 
subject  to  increase  without 
notice. 
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75Cenfs  \4^9ani 


Farm  Labor  Supply  and  War's  Demand 

Demanded  Increase  oj  Food  Supply  Calls  for  Exemption  of  Experienced  Farm  Labor 


We  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  this  nation 
has  ever  known.  Was  has  been  waged  in  foreign 
lands  for  over  three  years  with  no  practical  advan- 
tage to  either  aide.  It  is  not  a  war  of  nations,  but 
a  world  war.  Nearly  every  day  brings  new  nations 
into  the  conflict. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard,  whom  we  must  consider 
jTiiiul  authority,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  newspapers 
made  several  statements  which  we  will  do  well  to 
reincmber.  He  says:  "Americans  do  not  grasp 
titlior  the  magnitude  or  the  importance  of  this  war. 
Nor  should  anyone  believe  that  Germany  will  break 
iiiHlor  starvation  or  make'  peace  because  of  revolu- 
ticiu.  There  is  far  greater  danger  of  the  starvation 
cf  the  Allies  than  the  starvation  of  the  Germans." 

To  this  point  of  feeding  the  Allies  and  our- 
■seUos  I  want  to  call  attention,  and  the  relation  that 
tho  farmer  will  play  in  this  horrible  war.  Starva- 
tion may  not  only  threaten  our  Allies, 
but  our  own  people,  even  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
thinkers  of  our  country,  and  we  have  no 
better  proof  of  it  than  the  wholesale  ad- 
vice given  now  to  farmers. 

George  Ade  says:  "The  world  is 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  saw  wood-,  and  those  who  sit  on  the 
feniH'  and  tell  others  how  to  saw  wood." 
Of  all  the  years  when  our  advisers  sit 
on  the  fence  and  give  instruction  to  the 
farnicr,«this  year  takes  the  cake.  It  has 
bei-ome  disgusting  to  the  farmer,  who 
after  years  of  experience  is  doing  his 
best,  to  listen  to  some  of  the  "bunk" 
that  is  being  passed  off  on  him.  We  are 
told  to  "speed  up".  The  fact  of  the 
business  is  that  we  have  been  speeding 
up  for  years.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
other  fellow  must  "waken  up".  He  has 
I     been   asleep. 

Since  wheat  is  no  longer  soiling  at 
5"  cents  a  bushel  and  potatoes  at  25 
foiits,  there  has  been  an  awakening  and 
the  farmer's  business  is  being  discussed 
on  I'very  side.  When  war  was  declared, 
the  farmer  was  appealed  to — to  increase 
his  crops.  He  has  responded  nobly.  With 
a  fnvora'ble  season  the  present  outlook 
is  that  we  will  be  blest  with  a  good  har- 
vest. But  this  is  not  due  altogether  to 
our  good  farming,  because  our  agricul- 
ture has  been  somewhat  on  the  mining 
plan.  The  splendid  weather  conditions  made  possi- 
ble our  increased  crop  production,  while  our  farming 
lias  not  done  so  much  toward  soil  conservation  for 
future  crops,  and  there  is  a  reason — the  lack  of  help. 

Conservation  and  efficiency  are  the  watchwords 
•>ii  all  sides.  For  dVer  40  years  the  Germans  have 
l>een  preparing  for  this  war.  Every  energy  was 
turned  in  this  direction.  Science  was  cultivated  to 
its  liighest  perfection.  A  spy  system  not  equalled 
V  any  country  in  the  world  was  worked  out;  in 
fnct,  everything  was  made  subservient  to  this  one 
':it  i»urpose — war.  Even  the  statesmanship  and 
tlh>  religion  of  the  niling  classes  in  Germany  have 
Riven  way  to  science.  It  looks  to  the  layman  ob- 
'"'"ver  that  this-  war  was  not  really  started  .by  the 
>I<>iisies    of    a    ftiw    women    in    the    Balkan    states. 


By  Wm.  T.  Creasy 

PENNSYLVANIA 

but  that  the  Kaiser  who  had  his  country  overloaded 
with  a  military  system,  loading  down  the  people  with 
iburdens  of  taxation,  and  the  rise  of  socialism,  made 
it  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  save  his  crown,  to 
start  a  war. 

The  conservation  and  efficiency  of  our  nation 
must  'be  carefully  and  intelligently  manned.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  several  of  our  in- 
dustries shall  not  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  labor, 
8nd  the  greatest  and  basic  one  of  these  is  agricul- 
ture, and,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  get  the  least 
consideration. 

In  Wie  government  and  in  the  war  councils  of 
the   nation   we   find    no   practical    representative   of 


THE  DAY  OF  REST  AFTER  A  BUSY  HARVEST. 

the  farming  class.  The  treatment  ■that  the  farmer 
has  so  far  received  clearly  proves  that  those  in  au- 
thority consider  him  "the  hewer  of  wood  and  the 
drawer  of  water."  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
that  a  few  days  ago  the  food  administration  did  a 
wise  thing  in  appointing  on  its  Board  a  few  prac- 
tical  farmers. 

The  great  question  that  confronts  agiiculture 
is  labor,  and  unless  this  is  looked  after,  this  coun- 
try will  be  in  dire  distress,  not  only  in  raising  food 
for  our  Allies  but  for  ourselves  and  our  soldiers. 
Every  industry  is  going  to  the  farm  and  taking 
away  its  labor.  Not  only  is  agriculture  to  furnish 
all  this  additional  labor  needed  in  the  factories  and 
on  railroads,  but  it  is  to  put  its  experienced  workmen 
in   the   trenches  in  foreign   lands,  and  when   a  pro- 


test against  this  is  raised,  the  farmer  boy  is  called 
a  "slacker"  Let  me  say  that  £he  farmer  boy  has 
as  much  patriotism  and  love  of  country  as  has  any 
other  class..  And  it  is  not  always  the  best  patriot 
that  does  the  loudest  shouting. 

Patriotism  is  defined  as  love  of  country;  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  one's  country;  the  passion  of 
inspiring  one  to  serve  one's  country.  The  question 
to  be  decided  then  is  where  can  the  farmer  boy  best 
serve  his  country;  in  the  trenches,  or  on  the  farm? 
They  say  it  takes  three  experienced  men  back  home 
to  keep  one  going  in  the  trenches.  Now  if  they  take 
the  skilled  farmer  boy,  ami  in  his  place  put  two  in- 
experienced men,  instead  of  having  three  men  to  sup- 
ply the  one  man  in  the  trench  you  require  six  men 
back  home.  Is  this  statesmanship?*  Is  it  patriotismf 
In  other  words,  can  we  afford  to  waste  energy  in 
this  way?  Where  will  we  be,  under  such  a  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  should  this  war  last  any 
length  of  time?  Can  we  produce  the 
food  necessary,  at  reasonable  prices,  for 
our  people,  our  armies  and  our  Allies? 
I  would  say  no. 

The  different  farm  organizations  in 
memorializing  the  President  the  latter 
part  of  June  said: 

"There  is  now  not  only  a  lack  of 
farm  laborers,  but  of  farmers  as  well,  so 
that  thousands  of  acres  remain  untilled, 
ami  great  numbers  of  farms  are  not  ^ill 
e<l  so  as  to  yield  up  to-  their  maximum 
production. 

"This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  by  our  young  people,  as  well  as 
older  ones,  leaving  the  farms  for  more 
remunerative  positions.  This  has  been 
especially  true  the  last  few  years.  The 
success  of  this  war  will  depend  as  much 
on  the  men  behind  the  plow  as  on  the 
men  behind  the  guns.  We  are  in  duty 
bound  not  only  to  feed  our  o^'n  people 
but  to  feed  our  allies,  and  also  make 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  food  that 
may  be  destroyed. 

"For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
we  believe  that  if  agriculture  is  to  be 
successfully  organized,  and  the  crops 
]>roduced  and  harvested,  it  is  of  vital  im 
portance  that  our  young  farmers  and 
trained  farm  help  be  exempted  from 
military    service. 

"Great  Britain,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  made  the  mistake  in  regard  to  men  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  of  taking  them  from  the  farms, 
and  to  this  mistake  is  due,  in  part,  the  food  crisis 
which  is  now  upon  her.  The  young,  active  men  were 
very  generally  taken  from  the  farms  and  put  into 
training  camps.  The  farmers  there  tried  to  readjust 
things  by  the  employment  of  women,  especially  on 
dairy  and  truck  farms.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
a  million  women  are  actively  engaged  in  work  in 
Great  Britain,  several  hundred  thousand  of  them  a* 
farm  labor.  As  the  season  advanced,  however,  i1 
was  discovered  that  the  untrained  farm  help  could 
not  take  care  of  the  crops,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  go  over  into  the  trenches  in  France  and  bring 
back  thousands  of  skilled  agricultural  laborers. 

"The  United  States  should  learn  from  this  ex- 
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■■mH^     llif  t'^lf/Mf, 


PennsvWania  farmer 


bcp. ember  8,  l:i 


September  8,  1917. 


^^nnsptVania  Farmer 
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,„    ,l.c.  fa,m,.     H  we  t.il  to    rai.s.  lav,,   .t.,.*    ehi.    ,e,..i«„  s..„d   a..y    fu,.l...r   dra,„  f      ««"      "'y   »°      L  'v.rw„"ked  .»d  has  .Iroady  mo«  lha„   he,  ...  , 
v,»,    aid  ...xt.  the  failure   >v,ll  W  i:,   ,ar„v  ....a^are     aln-ady  ^ivea  „,oxe  ,haa  the.r  .^re  o     "     ■  '»JJ^     "f,"  ^T^o'r.dvL' .hj.ha,  the  farmer'.  ,v, 

::;:;:;r;:rvrarvra:e:jf  ■^.:^x  i:::^ tc/tr-rrh-z  tu ...  .l.-  -..e .... ... ...  »„„ . ... 

vl.ici,    l.a's    l.c-cMi    unoed    to    iacroase    our    crops    nee-  and   make    reports  of   their   workf 

s     rlv    :e     :     n;.re;..d  labor-aud  this  eauuot   be  It    is    ar.ued    by    s.,«e    that    these    e.par.enc. 

appli;d   ..V   n.eB   «usl.illod  iu   agricultural   work.-  and    skilled   workers   can   be    replaced.      ^  -   f»-- 

'what   is  given  here  as   reflecting  the   conditions  have   had   sufficient   expenenee    to   know     hat    on    a.> 

,a<t   ..u„e   is   Tquallv    true   today   and   h  likely   to  be  average,    counting    the    longer    hour«    ^  it     r 

doubly  true   next  spring.     While   there   are  agencies  quires    two    mexperienced    nren    to    do    ^^'f^    on.    of 

riouoiy   True   ui^i     i        »  f^,.„,i,i<r     -he    >vork  these   voung  nieH   eaa  do,     Hon.   Charles   h.   Hughes, 

training    c.y    ->-    to    ass^t    -  /^^    ^^^X,.^.;  .,  ,,,,  ^^,,^,,  ,,,  ,,,  Presidency,  i.  quoted  as  «ay- 
so    done,    which   certainly    is    xer,                             .,  ^^^^   ^^^    ^^   ^^.^,^^^^    ^^^   belonging   to    these 

'■" '^    :a;:Ti:Ld    .tv    -;ion,s    ot-    th,.    ountry.  da^^es.  eagineers  and  la«t   year  st.«ient.  of   technv 

T    ha   c     visi    d    '"'"'.^  I  have  had  a  life-  cal    schools    and    cnlle.res    physicians,    surgeons    and 

M.ave  talk,d_with  >"-•*-•        ^     ^  ^^,,^^.^..^,  ^^^,,,^,,^^^  -^  ,,,.,  j,,,  ^..^  iu  Biedical  schools. 

t„„e  of  experience  not  ouU    n,  f^^' >"  ^y^';^^.j.^_.    ^.^,,  ^,^^^   ^^^j^^.  f«,,„ers,  wonld  be  niore   valuable   in   the.r 

;:"M:iir:ra:r:u::e:::d  I  b^iev;  I  ....  tmth^  pr....  -^P-^-;^  than  in  t-  -y^.  t..  pre.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^  _^^^^^^^^^ 

,.dly  .ay  that  I  have  son.e   fi-'^-^^^^^  ^  JJ  J  L  t    T  he  farls  in  t;^  eoLtry   have  dairying.  Shall  we  increase  her  work.'     Do  -  forget  that  she 

..riculture    and   its    requuenunt.       And    I    want    to  peiee  t                                                      ^ecessarv  oerupa-  mor*   often   makes  16   hovrs    n   day  than  less?   Shall 

.ite   some   Instances   which    have   lately   come   to    ni>  \7"'^/'^„"\;u  answer    A  number  of  busi-  wo    increase    her    burdens,    rr   shall    we    look    at    tn. 

..Hce  to  pro.e  the  .eru.usn.s  oMa^v  s^r  ag^  on  ^-^          ^  JjJ^^/ J^;^  ^^ ^,,  ,,  ,,,  „.,,  ,,  ,,,,,    .,.,    .,.    .   d.in.     and   help   her.     Yes,   h.,. 

the  farm.     I"   ''-'  ^Vrt.le  valley  I  have  found  som^  to  »>e  ™ana.ed    uceessfullv.     Btop  bothering  others  far  the    nation    by    helping    her.          ^           ^            ,     ^. 

farms    deserted    an.l    only    half    enough    help    to    lun  ^^f  ""e^n  do  for  vourself     Do  as  the  farmer  and  his             In    conclusion,   let    me    nay    that    when    select.v. 

the   balance.     In    another   section   I   found   the    wife,  ^^'^^^  y^^^'^^^^^^^^^^                                             We  will  soon  coivscription    was    being    discussed    in    Congress,    the 

.UU  her  little  boy  not  yet  eight  years  old,  assisting  ^l^^^^^J^^^  ^^ of  i^.o.o  .on^iU.n..  main  argument  in  favor  of  this  method  of  raising  au 

the    husband    in    running    a    four-borse-fann.      Thi.  ^'^  ^^^^"^1     face  to  t^^^^                                ,.,,culture    is  armv  was  th^t  every  one  would  be  drafted  into  the 


Takes  her  burden  up   tl»*t '*  never  done; 

There  Ik  no  rest,  there  is  ^(^  play. 

For  the  good  of  her  Louse  she  mast  work  away  : 

For  to   mead   the   fruck, 

For   to    knit    the    sock, 

For   the 'cradle   to   rock, 

All  for  the  good  of  the  home. 

"When   Autumn   is   here   with   its  chilling  blast. 
The   farmer  gathers   his   crojis   at   last; 

"But    the    willing    v.il'e,    till    life's    closing   day, 
Is    the    children's    guide,    the    husband's    stay; 
From  day  to  day  she  has  done  her  best, 
T'ntil  death  alone  can  ijivc  her  rest." 

Ah!    That    farmer's   v.il'e.     »Shall    we    not    accord 


Tt    must    be    borne   in    m 


tarm   and  many   others  like   it   should   have   anothe.  [J'\l^\2ZZ    o     «pa  ion    in    this    coun-  Ber;ice  where  h"  would  be  the  most  valuable.     I  he 

n.an,  with  quite  an  additional  force  of  day  help.  ;^^«^%^"V /  7^^;;^  ^j'J^  .."'^^  jn  nearly  all  cases  lieve   Cortgress    an^^    those    in    power    were   honest   in 

'These  are   exan.ples  of  a  very  large   number  of  ^'^'/^^^^     ':;7";';,Vfami  v       Will    the    wife   of  their   statements,   and    that    it    was    not.   and    is   not 

,,,,..  in  difterent  sections  of  this  country   on   which  "^^^    »^^  .^^^^^^^^^/^ee  t       hat  '     What  has  been  now,    the    intention    to    violate    this   pledge   given   U. 

,.ixed  farn.ing  is  carried  on.     I  .ive  asked  farmer  th     ^"J/X^Tt  ic^^       wJa    ailure  in  England,  the   American   people.     T  believe   the  government  is 

.vhat    of   next   year's   crop?      Can    you    incease    ^  our  he  usult  ^j'    ^^^  ^^^'^     )                 ,^  „^,i     ^,j   ^^en  sufficiently    informed    and    capable    of    carrying    out 

..,.eage.'     The  answer  is  genera.lv  n.     ^-v  say  w^  It^^UaTs    a n^e  s  I  1         Jut   in   their  places.'     If  the  original  intention  of  the  act.     It  was  known  at 

...ust  reduce  it  because  of  the  lack  o    h  U      To  P    w  J^^^^«^  ^J^  "^^^^  ^^^^  J,,^,,  ,^^  .^Ip  could  be  the   time,  and   is  a    well-established    fact,   that    a.n- 

and    sovv   and   not    give   the    proper   tillage    will  pro-  tair,  1  douDt   ^ery  mu                                      r  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^.^    ^^^^^^^    ,^_^^ 


duce  only  a  light  crop  at  best 
and  should  there  be  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  cultiva- 
tion only  done  by  lialves  woubl 
result  in  eutire  failure.  Hell' 
is  too  starce  no'vv,  and  we  can 
not  hold  out  to  work  as  hard 
and  make  the  long  days  as  wo 
have  been  obliged  to  make  this 
summer. 

My  attention  has  been  call- 
,,1    to    a    section    with    which   I 
...ni  very  familiar  and  I  find  that 
Oh    lT)    adjoining    farms    are    10 
les-^  work  hands  than  there  were 
three  years  ago.     The  compari- 
M>n    was    made    by    taking    the 
number  of  males  on  these  farms 
three   years    ago    and    the    num- 
ber  at   i)resent.     This   does   not 
include     those     that     are     con- 
scripted   for   the   army.     SlM.nld 
this    ton\parison    hold    good    for 
the  nation,  and   I  believe   it   is 
nearly    the    average    condition, 
there  has  beeu  taken  from  the 
n  -iiO.O(M)    farms    over    '2,500,00.0 


culture  needs  more  help,  ami 
that. asking  for  exemption  for 
experienced  farm  help  is  not 
only  in  line  with  the  act,  but  a 
patriotic  duty.  The  farmer 
boy  is  just  as  patriotic  in  ask- 
ing for  exemption,  providing  he 
can  show  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty  at  his  occupation,  as  are 
those  who  enter  the  army.  He 
is  indispensable  and  can  not  he 
replaced.  Remember  full  ;;':tii- 
aries   mean   a   full   war  chest. 

Condensed  from  address  de- 
livered at  Cecil  County  Farm- 
ers' Day  meeting,  Port  Depo-it, 
Md.,  August  18. 

(Note. — We  believe  fann- 
ers will  approve  of  these  centi- 
ments.  Many  young  farni-n* 
have  felt  uncertain  as  to  tliei' 
duty  under  the  circumstances 
and  because  of  the  emnhatie 
and  harsh  declarations  of  the 
newsjiapers  concerning  the  duty 
of  able  bodied  men  in  relation 
to   military    affairs.) 


PLOWING  TWO  DEEP  FURROWS  WITH  A  TRACTOR. 

1ZZ~I— — 1" ^ ". — - - - " — ~ — "" "^ ^'"'"""^ ^ 


What 


Wheat 


Costs  per  Bushel  Compared  for  1915  and  1917 


Wheat  is  one  of  our  most  important  farm  crops. 
It   is   used    for  both  human  and  animal  food.     It   is 
easily   stored   or  shipped.     Tt   can  be  grown   in  such 
}i   great    variety   of  soils  and   climates  and   it  fits   so 
well    into    our    rotations,    for    it    can    be    .sown    after 
crt.ps  like   oats,  .soybeans,  corn,  etc.,  have  been  har- 
vested.    And   it   also  serves  as  a  nurse  crop  for  our 
yrass  seeds  to  get  their  start.     On  :«7S  Chester  Conn 
tv  farms   operated   by   their   owners,   it   is  the   source 
(d   S.f)   percent   of  the   farm  income,  according  to   the 
Tnited    States    Department    of    A-.icnltnre    Bulletin 
:Ul;    being    surpassed    only    by    the    dairy    products, 
hav    and   potatr.es.     Tt    occui-ies    IS.-J    percent    of   the 
total    area    of    crops.      Kxdnsive    of    the    qewly    set- 
tle.!    regions    it     has    been    probably    grown    ao     ex- 
tensively   not    because    of    its    great    monetary    re- 
turns   but    becau.se    it    fitted    so    well    into    our    sys- 
tems   of    farm    manageipevt    under    such    varied    con- 
ditions. 

Kol]<.vving  is  a  statement  of  cost  of  growing 
•wheat  i.n  "ir  farm  for  the  two  years,  1917  and 
IDlj; 


Bv  W.  H.  Rothenberger 


MONTdOMKRY  <  <).,  PA. 


iifxA     

I.IO  pounds   of  fertilizer    

Manure     

I'sK'   of  land    

Use   of    buildings    

Man    labor    

Horse   labor    

K(|nipment    labor     

Five   percent    interest    

Twine,  electric   power,  etc.    . 


1917 
.♦a.11 

.  1.87 
.  4.J9 
.  2.00 
.  .80 
.  -'.80 
.  7.80 
.  4.29 
.  .B7 
.     .58 


Total     ^28.21 

Value   iif  straw    ^  ^-^^ 


1915 

$2.20 
^1.57 

3.4a 

2.00 

.80 

2.20 

5.80 

.7.78 

.36 

$22.69 
$  :?.50 


Net  cost   of  wheat    t24.71  $19.19 

Up  until  this  year  I  do  not  consider  that  wheat 
has  been  a    very  profitable   crop  in  itself,  except   on 


the  richer  soils.  The  table  gives  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  acre  of  wheat,  it  being  the  average  of  '.^S 
acres  i«  1917  and  :'.!  acres  in  191?>.  Two  busheN  (>f 
seed  and  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  were  used  j'.-i 
acre.  It  required  about  14  hours  of  man  labor  mkI 
:i9  hours  of  horse  and  equipment  labor  to  prepare  thi 
soil,  do  the  seeding  and  the  harvesting.  Equij-ni.  n: 
labor  to  grow  grain  is  higher  than  to  grow  most 
other  crops  because  most  of  it  is  expensive  an-l 
then  is  used  only  a  few  days  in  a  year.  The  till 
age  tools  av,  the  same  as  for  any  other  crop,  bu 
the  cultivatoi  and  harvester  for  corn  or  the  n"""''^' 
rake  and  loader  for  hav  are  low  in  cost  as  comp^ij" 
with  the  grain  drill  with  fertilizer  attachment,  tlu 
biivder  and  the  thrasher.  Interest  must  be  chn"-"' 
because  the  seed,  fertilizer  and  part  of  the  labn.  .• 
naid  for  nine  months  before  there  are  any  return- 

The  total  coat   of  producing  one  acre  this  v  ^' 
was  r8.21.      Bv   allowui-r   ^.^^   for   the   straw,  tir 
oost    of    the    wheat    would    be    .1".'4.71.     The    ave'^:'^_'^ 
yield    was    14   bushels,    which    would    mean    that 
cost    $1.77    to    produ-e    o-"^    bushel.      The    yield    \N' 


conducive    to    making   bl«ate.d    bond    holders    of    the 
farmers. — J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


low  due  to  nnfavoraiM©  weather  and  soil  conditions,    duced  frhe   net   returns.     I   have   submitted   what  I      1900 70       1915 1.07 

but  is  ahout  up  to  the  average  of  the  country.  Since    believe  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  cost  of  production      1901 72       1916 1.40 

this  is  also  the  average  yield  in  general,  it   shows    of   an    acre    of   wheat    with    present    conditions.  1902 68         *  Sold    100    bushela    at 

that  most  of  the  wheat  is  produced  nnder  just  such^  Plowing    $  4.00    55  cents  and  had  the  remainder  ground  and  fed  to 

condition.^  and  at   about  similar  cost.     So  these  fig-    Disking     80    hogs. 

nres  must  b«   taken   instead  of   results  upon   uncom-    Harrowing,  three  times   2.00  The  cost  of  production  in  1916  was  about  $1.05 

monly    fertile    soil.  Rolling,    twice    75    per  bushel.     It  will  bo  noted  that  the  money  received 

It  would  be  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  av-    Hauling  fertilizer    ....'. 25    from   the   wheat  crop  in  the  last   29  years  was  not 

erafee   yield   by    the    application    of    more    fertilizer.    Applying  fertilizer    25 

niore   careful  tillage,   etc.,  and   if  a  profitable   price  Manure,    2    tons    @    $2.50 — \    of    the    amount 

were   guaranteed,   the    farmer   would   see    to   it   that  applied  in  a  4-year  rotation  5.00 

the    "goods"    wonld    be   prodnced.     But   as    it    has    Cleaning  seed   ' 1.00 

been   up  to   this   time,   when    the   producer  was   not    Treating    seed    75 

consulted   as  to   the   price   birt   made   a  prey  to   the    Drilling     75 

speculator,    he   did    not    feel    justified    in    increasing    Cutting     1.00 

the  cost  of  growing  the  crop.     On  the  average  farm.    Shocking 60 

to  increase  production  would  also  mean  more  money    Hauling    to    barn    2.00 

spent    for    fertilizer,    with    more    timo    needed    for    Raking  field    25 

hauling    the    fertilizer,    seeding,    cutting,    shocking.    Threshing  labor  1.25 

liauling    in,    thrashing,    etc;     more    time    and    more    Hauling   feed    15 

money    invested,    together    with    a   greater    loss    in    Labor    1.50  I   visited   a   very    much   discouraged    farmer   not 

case    of    unfavorable    weather    during   harvest.      So,    Hauling  to  mill    .85    long  ago.     He  had  worked  hard  and  long  all  the  fore 

ordinarily,  the  higher  cost  would  keep  up  to  any  in-    Seed,  2  bushels,  (a)  $3 6.00    part  of  the  season  to  get  bis  crops  planted,  only  to 

crease   in  returns.     If  a  reasonable  price  is  assured     Fertilizer,  .300  pounds.  (A.  $1.45  per  cWt 4..35    find  at  this  season  little  prospect  of  profitable  yields. 

for  the  crop,  however,  before  it  is  sown,  there  is  no    Formaline,  for  treating  seed 35    The  trouble  is  this:  His  farm  is  quite  level  and  the 

doubt    that    the    yield   per   acre    will   be   greatly    in-    Twine,  3J  pounds  (a)  19c  lb 67    soil  rather  heavy  with  still  heavier  subsoil.     The  ex- 
creased  all  over  the  country.                                                Threshing,  25  .bushels,  6c  per  bushel 1.50    tremely  wet  weather  last  spring  retarded  the  work  of 

Now   what   do    wc  deserve   to   get   for   our  1917    Fuel     25    planting,  and  injured  much  of  the  seed  after  it  was 

wheat?     With  the  actual  cost  of  production  at  $1.77    Storage 35    planted.     Proper  cultivation  could  not  be  given  and 

per  bushel,  surely   no  one  can  offer  any  just  objec-    Taxes    1.45    weeds    grew    rapidly.      Then    the    other    of    the    two 

tion    if    the   farmer   asks   $1.95   per  bushel    or   a   10    Interest  on  inveatanent    3.00    things  to   be   feared    in   connection   with    such   soil — 

l>ercent    profit.     It    is    no    more    than    munition   fac-    Insurance     , 50    dry  weather — set  in,  the  soil  baked  and  the  outlook 

tories  and   other  industries  which  furnish  materials    Depreciation    2.00    for  expenses,   to    say    nothing   of   profits    is,   indeed. 


By  the  Way 

By 

Father  Penn 


slim.     Another  unfavorable  fac- 
tor in  this  soil  is  acidity. 


The  chief  needs  of  all  such 
farms,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  are  drainage  and  lime; 
efforts  at  profitable  farming  are 
in  vain  until  the  surplus  water 
can  be  speedily  removed,  and 
the  soil  is  made  sweet  or  at 
least  neutral  by  the  application 
of  lime  in  some  form.  Life  is 
too  short  and  the  needs  are 
too  great  to  waste  effort  in 
trying  to  do  the  impossible. 
While  the  initial  cost  is  often 
a  serious  consideration  with  a 
man  of  limited  means,  yet.  if 
other  factors  are  desirable,  it 
is  good  business  to  borrow 
money  for  such  improvements 
rather  than  to  spend  a  life  in 
unrequitted.  toil. 


to  the  government  charge,  and 
they  consider  themselves  ultra 
patriotic  at  that.  And  is  the 
farmer  not  entitled  to  this  10 
percent  with  all  the  risk  he  is 
taking?  The  wheat  crop  is  ex- 
]»osed  to  the  drouth  of  the  fall, 
to  the  hard,  frozen  ground  of 
the  winter,  to  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
sj.ring,  with  subsequent  heav- 
ing, and  to  the  possibility  of 
rains  or  hail  during  harvest, 
with  sprouted  and  shattered 
grain.  Besides  this,  the  Hes- 
>iaH  lly,  smut  and  rust  are  busy 
iu  the  field,  and  the  grain 
inoth,  weevils  and  mice  ready  to 
attack  it  when  placed  in  stor- 
age. To  all  of  these  is  added 
the  additional  risk  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  If  the  fanner  is 
not  entitled  to  this  profit  he 
had  better  work  as  a  hired  man 
wlio  has  no  risk,  no  capit  1  in- 
vested and   is  sure   of  his  pay. 

Can  the  farmer  be  called 
unpatriotic  if  he  asks  $2  or 
more  ]  In  other  years  he  part- 
ed with   many  a  bushel  at  less 

than   cost   of  production   and  no   one   offered   to  re-    Use  of  sacks  for  hauling  to  mill 
ward    or  praise   him    for   his   generosity.      He    could 
;;et  no  more  than  was  oifered  him,  so  he  had   'o  be    Total  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  one  acre  one   seast)n,  increases   the   acidity   of  the   soil.     This 

>atisfied.     In   this  year  of   great    demand   for  grain  of   wheat    $43.57     fact    should    induce    farmers    to    apply    lime    without 

and  with  a  short   crop,  surely   things   are   not  over-    Cost  per  bushel 1.74     fail  in  order  to  provide  for  next  year's  crops. 

balanced  in  favor  of  the  producer  if  he  gets  a  little  In    computing    the    figures    wo    find    the    cost    of  

more   than   what   is  considered  just   a  paying  profit,    production  is  $1.74  per  bushel.     This  I  believe  to  be  COMMENTS  AND  QUERIES 

He  would  have  to  get  considerably  more  than  $2  per    conservative.     The  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  

bushel  to  pay  a  dividend  of  15  to'40  percent,  or  even    control  prices  of  all  commodities.     But  unfortunate-  A   subscriber  in    Indiana   County,   Pennsylvania, 

more   on   the   business    as  do   some   milk   companies,    ly  the  unseen  hand  of  the  speculator  is  a  great  fac-    wants  to  know  what  wo  would  advise  him  to  do  about 
railroads  and  the  big  corporations.  tor  in  controlling  the  market.     Since  the  government     buying  a  farm  which   he  has  in   view.     He  gives  the 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  cost  of  has  taken  over  the  fixing  of  -[irices  on  some  of  the  following  information:  Farm  contains  100  acres,  all 
l>roducing  wheat  this  year  with  1915.  The  table  products  consirmed,  the  farmer  is  in  a  quandry  to  f>leared,  fairly  good  land.  Price,  .$4,500.  He  can 
shows  a  net  cost  of  $19.19  per  acre  in  191.').  This  know  what  to  do  about  marketing  his  wheat  crop,  pay  down  $1,000;  balance  on  time  at  'i  percent:  has 
received  practically  similar  treatment  with  the  same  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  dealers  actually  re-  nine  head  of  catt'e,  all  machinery  necessary,  ambi- 
amount   of  manure  and  fertilizer  as  did  this  year's    fuse  to  name  a  price.     If  these  conditions  continue    tion,  and   five  small   children. 

crop,  so  it  will  be  seen  that   the  cost   of  production     for  a  while  longer,  there  will   be  little  incentive  to  The  information   is  good  so   far  as  it   goes,  but 

increased  29  percent.     Indications  are  that  the  cost     increase  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  this  fall.  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  enable  us  to  give  advice, 

of  growing  the  1918  crop  will  bo  far  in  advance  of  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  what  I  re-     However,   our    opinion    wonld    be    that   it    is    a    safe 

this  year's  crop.     They  are  asking  28  percent  more    ceived  for  the  wheat  per  bushel  sold  from  my  farm     proposition  on  which  to  go  ahead,  if  the  subscriber  is 
for  a  lower  erade  of  fertilizer  for  this  fall's  goods    since  1888.     Following  arc  our  prices  for  the  last  29    a  good,  wide-awake  farmer:  if  his  wife  is  equally  able 


CONCRETE   BLOCK   GARAGE    WITH    FIRE-FROOF   ROOF. 


The  past  season  in  many 
sections  was  UQUsual  in  that  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  rains 
was  far  bej'ond  the  normal. 
This  caused  the  failure  of  many 
crops  which  would  have  been 
05  successful  in  normal  seasons.  It  has  been  found  that 
—    an  excessive  amount   of  water  in   the   soil,  even   for 


than  last  and  it  looks  as  if  the  price  of  man,  horse  years: 

and    equipment    labor    would    not    be    any    lower. —  1888... 

W.  II.  Rothenberger,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  1889... 

Another  Farmer's  Figurea  1890. . . 

Where     diversified    farming'    is    practiced,    and  1891... 

where  the  growing  of  wheat  is  not  a  specialty,  it  is  1892... 

rather  a  difl^cult  proposition   to  make  a   fairly  accur-  189^... 

ate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production.     One  thing  is  1894.  .  . 

self    evident,  the    prices    of    almost    everything   that  189.")... 

pertains  to  producing  wheat  have  more  than  doubled  1896... 

in   value    the  last   year.     With   this,   the   season   has  1897... 

been  an  abnormal  one.     The  excessive  rains  have  in  1898... 

terferred    with    farm    operations    and    materially    re-  1899... 
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and  ambitious;  if  the  fann  is  reasonably  near  a  rail- 

190.1 $  .85  road,  good  markets,  i,>-ood   roads,  schools,  etc.;   if  the 

1904 1.04  soil   is   adapted   to   making   a   specialty    of   some   pro- 

1905 78  duct  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  steady  income; 

1906 7.7  if  the   soil  is  such   as   may  be   improved   by    manure, 

1907 80  fertilizers,  lime  and  good   methods,  and    if  the  farm- 

1908 96  er  may  feel  assured  that  he  will  not   be  hurried   for 

1909 1.04  payment   of  balance   of  purchase   price. 

1910 92  These  are  some  things  which  one  must  consider. 

1911 » 70  They  should  be  taken  up  separately  and  if  any  one  pt 

1912 94  them  cannot  be  answered  iu  the  affirmative    our  friend 

1913 90  had  better  turn  down  the  y>roposition.     If  he  can  say 

1914 1.02  ves  'o  all  of  them,  we  believe  he  can  succeed. 
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The  article  on  first  page  of  this  issue  dis- 
FARM       cusses    the    real   need    of   exempting   farm 
LABOR     labor   from   immodiatc   army   service.     Un- 
der date   of   Au-ust   ::0,   the  President   an- 
nounced that  it  would  Lc  impo.ssible  to  exempt  farm- 
ers as  a  class.    He  said  that  "class  exemption  would 
lead   to   many    difhculties   and   to   many   heart   burn- 
ings."    It  is  easily  cvidont  that  exemption  of  entire 
classes  of  any  line  of  iudustry  would  entail  danger- 
ous  complications;  but  this  is  a   matter  of  leaving 
a  supply  of  laTjor  to  meet  tlie  dt-mands  that  will  be 
made  upon  the  farmer  next  year.     It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  exempting  any  class  or  any  individual  from 
service,  but  it  i^^  a  question  of  using  all  classes  and 
all  members  of  classes  in  the  lines  of  work  that  will 
be  of  greatest   value  to  the  country  in  winning  the 
war.    If  the  need  of  increased  food  crops  is  as  great 
as  we  are  told  it  is  (and  no  one  doubts  that  need) 
then  an   adequate  supply  of  farm  labor  is  the  first 
requisite  to  the  production  of  the  increased  supply. 
It    is    evident    that    the    authorities    are    attempting 
to  handle  the  entire  question  with  fairness  and  jus- 
tice to  all;  but   if  farmers  are   to  bavo  their  needs 
considered  they  must  make  it  plain  that  the  lack  of 
labor  is  the  most   important  limiting  factor  in  their 
work,  and  make  plain  just  what   they  are  going  to 
need   in  the  way  of  labor  for  next  year's  crops. 

fa    ici    m 


As  it  becomes  evident   that  the  potato 
POTATO         crop  is  going  to  be  large  and  prices  pro- 
SUPPLIES    portionately  low,  a  flood  of  instruction 
is   being  turned  loose   on  best   ways  of 
storing  and  preserving  potatoes.  Supplementing  this 
there   is    talk    of   educational  campaigns   instructing 
consumers  in   new  ways  of  using  potatoes.     All   of 
this  is  needed.     If  late  crop  reports  are  reliable  there 
will  be  a  crop  that  will  force  prices  way  below  the 
production    costs.      It    is    by    no    means    established 
that   the   reports  are  correct,  but   the  present   pros- 
pects  are   not    rosy   for   the   farmers  who  paid  high 
prices  for  seed,  fertilizers  and  labor  last  spring  and 
who    still   have   the    heavy   expense    of  digging   and 
marketiiu'.     Such  farmers   arc   now  wondering   why 
Mimething  is  not  being  done  in  the  development   of 
potato   drving  processes,  such  as  have  been  used   in 
some  of  the  old  countries  for  many  years.     We  are 
iold    that    Germany    has    developed    the    drying    or 
dehvdrating  processes  to  a  point  where  large  quan- 
tities  of   potatoes  are   used  every  year  and   put    in 
condition    for   indefinite    storing,   and    later    used    as 
human  food  and  as  stock  feeds.     The  establishment 
of  such  plants  has  enabled  Germany  to  care  for  her 
immense  potato  crops  and  add  to  her  supply  of  foods. 
If  the  process  is  so  successful  there  it  should  be  worth 
the  effort  of  trial  here.     It  would  seem  that  our  ex- 
periment stations  and  more  particularly  our  federal 
department    of    agriculture    could    bn    of    very    great 


While  almost  every  business  is  making  a 
PEIOE-  show  of  approval  of  the  government's 
FIXING  intention  to  control  prices,  nevertheless 
there  is  much  uncertainty  and  veiled  ap- 
prehension in  many  quarters  as  to  just  how  far 
such  control  will  extend  and  how  long  it  will  con- 
tinue. Publications  which  act  as  defenders  and 
apologists  for  speculators  and  manipulators  are 
whistling  to  keep  up  their  courage  by  arguing  that 
price  control  is  a  war  measure  only  and  that  after 
the  war  is  over  it  will  cease,  and  business  will  be 
allowed  to  resume  on  the  former  basis. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  some  of  the  present 
governmental  activities,  such  as  the  making  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  prices,  will  continue  only  during 
the  war.  In  fact,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  or  necessity 
of  such  regulation  during  normal  conditions,  but  we 
believe  that  some  of  the  work  will  be  continued  be- 
cause the  people  will  demand  it.  The  future  should 
not  reopen  the  opportunity  for  men  to  make  a  living 
and  fortunes  thru  speculation  in,  or  control  of,  the 
necessities  of  life.  Such  business  adds  nothing  to 
their  value  and  those  engaged  in  it  perform  no  use- 
ful service  to  society.  The  elimination  of  the  pure- 
ly speculative  features  of  trade  will  leave  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  fixing  of  arbitrary  prices,  and  the 
old  law  of  supply  and  .Tcmand— which,  by  the  way, 
is  fairly  .iust  when  allowed  to  operate  unhampered 
—will  again  regulate  prices.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  there  are  two  f  ictors  in  the  full  operation 
of  this  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  men  must 
not  be  allowed  to  limit  the  supply  for  selfish  pur- 
poses any  more  than  they  should  be  allowed  to  exact 
unjust  prices  or  profits  thru  monopoly  or  other  ac- 
tivities to  restrain  trade. 

1^     te     ^ 
The   Interstate   Milk   Producers*   Associa- 
MIIjK         tion  announces  that  there  will  be  no  im- 
PRICES     mediate    change   in   the   schedule    of   milk 
prices.     There   are  no   doubt   many   dairy- 
men who  will  feel  that  present  production  conditions 
justify  an   increase,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of 
conditions  that   certainly   make   it   wise  to   go   slow 
in  price  changes  at  this  time.    In  the  first  place,  the 
federal    Food    Administration    is    making    a    rather 
complete    investigation   with    the    hope    of    affecting 
conditions  in   the  work   of   production   and   distribu- 
tion.    Until  that  investigation  is  completed  there  is 
no  wav  of  telling  what  changes  may  be  made  in  the 
near  future.     It  is  hoped   that   feed  prices   may   be 
decreased   somewhat.      It    is   also    hoped   that   distri- 
bution costs  may  be  decreased,  or  changes  made  in 
methods    of    distribution    that    will    result    in    a    de- 
crease  to    those    willing    to   make    use    of    it.     It    is 
possible  also  that  the  new  system  of  marketing  the 
grain   crops   will  make    a   considerable   difference    in 
the  price  of  grain  feeds.     All  of  these  factors  had 
to   be  taken    into    consideration,   and    all    pointed   to 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  old  schedule  for  the 
present.     This  decision  by  the  oflficials  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   should   leave    the    organization   the   stronger 
for  future  work. 

fe      fe      IS 
An  organization  known  as  the  Over- 
seas  Acre   Fund,   with   headquarters 
at    219    Market     St.,    Philadelphia., 
Pa.,  gives  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
contribute  to  the  needs  of   the   suffering  farmers  of 
France    and    BelgiunL      Every    American    farmer    is 
asked  to  give  the  products  of  one  acre  of  ground, 
either   in   crops   or  in  cash.     The  farmer,  wherever 
located,  can  deliver  his  contribution  along  with  his 
other  crops    in    his  usual    method   of   marketing,   in- 
structing the  purchaser  to  make   out   check  for   the 
one   acre   contributed  to  the   order   of  the   Overseas 
Acre  Fund.     The  farmer  can  mail  this  check  to  the 
headquarters    of    the   organization   at   the    above   ad- 
dress and  receive  formal  receipt.     All  expenses   of 
the   organization   are  being  paid  by  outside   contri- 
butions,  and    every    products    contributor   under    the 
plan  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all 
he    gives   will  'be   delivered   direct    to    the    intended 
recipients  in  Franco  or  Belgium. 

The  plan  gives  every  farmer  the  opportunity  of 
helping  in  a  worthy  enterprise  without  having  to 
give  cash.  The  organization  is  in  the  hands  of 
pufblic-spirited  men  who  are  giving  the  necessary 
time  without  charge  and  who  will  see  that  every 
donation  is  cared  for  according  to  plan.  The  farm- 
ers of  France  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  past 
three  years  of  war.  They  are  in  need  of  all  of  the 
assistance  that  can  be  given  to  them.  The  funds 
will  be  used  to  purchase  those  things  that  are   most 


September  8,  1917. 

needed  according  to  recommendations  of  the  War 
Relief  Clearing  House.  It  is  a  worthy  cause  that 
should  appeal  to  every  farmer  who  wants  to  help 
allay  the  suffering  of  the  most  heroic  people  in  the 
great  war. 


,W«t 


September   8,    1917. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 


THE  WHEAT 
PRICE 


OVERSFAS 
ACRE  FUND 


im    h    M 

-Crop  reports,  on  the  whole, 
OVER-ESTIMATINO  are  of  value  to  every  line  of 
THE  CROPS  industry  and  no  less  to  farm- 

ers than  others.  But  there 
are  some  features  of  the  statements  which  need 
modifying,  or  at  least  changing,  so  that  statistics 
which  are  purely  forecasts  would  not  appear  as  facts 
to  the  general  public  and  thus  harmfully  affect  the 
markets  to  the  injury  of  farmers  or  the  buying  pub- 
lic. A  case  in  point  is  the  August  estimate  of  the 
potato  crop.  This  forecast  founded  on  conditions 
existing  in  July  showed  a  most  favorable  condition 
and  the  prospect  for  an  immense  crop  and  prices 
dropped  immediately.  July  is  a  long  way  from  the 
harvest  time  of  the  bulk  of  the  white  potato  crop,  and 
the  damaging  effects  of  blight,  frost  and  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  usually  appear  after  that. 
Some  of  these  things  have  happened  and  the  pro- 
phesied crop  will  not  materialize. 

Such  reports,  if  made,  should  be  so  worded  that 
the  consuming  public  would  not  interpret  them  as- 
sured facts  instead  of  understanding  that  the  fig- 
ures are  but  the  guesses  of  a  great  number  of  men 
as  to  what  may  result  if  everything  is  most  favor- 
able for  the  next  few  months.  Another  crop  which 
is  subject  to  many  possible  accidents  is  the  corn 
crop.  However  encouraging  the  prospects  are  at 
this  time,  one  or  more  of  many  accidents  may  occur 
within  the  next  month  and  reduce  the  yield  by  one- 
half  or  more.  Not  only  should  the  bulletins  make 
very  clear  to  the  public  that  the  figures  are  mere 
possibilities  and  not  finalities,  but  papers  publishinji 
them,  instead  of  adding  to  the  misunderstanding, 
should  aid  in  presenting  them  in  their  true  relation 
to  the  facts. 

I«     1«    ina 

The    wheat     price-fixing    committee 
has   named  $2.20  per  bushel  as  the 
•basic    price    for    the   1917    crop.     It 
was  announced  that  this  figure  rep- 
resented  a    compromise    between    representatives   of 
producers   and   representatives   of   consumers   on   the 
committee.     The  former  were  said  to  favor  a  price 
of  $2.50  per  bushel  while  the  latter  held  for  $1.84. 
The  basic  price  of  $2.20  is  for  No.  1  northern  wheat 
at  Chicago.     A  scale  of  "differentials"  was  also  de- 
cided  upon.     No.    1    hard   winter    wheat.  No.    1    red 
winter,    No.    1    northern    spring.    No.    1    durum    and 
No.  1  hard  white,  are  all  placed  at   the  base  price 
of    $2.20.     Other    classes    are    graded    according   to 
their  comparative  value  in  milling.    No.  1  dark  hard 
winter.  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  and  No.  1  amber 
durum   are  placed  higher   than   the   base  grade   and 
priced  at  $2.24  per  bushel.     No.  1   soft  red   winter, 
No.  1  red  spring,  and  No.  1  soft  white  arc  priced  at 
$2.18,  while    No.    1    yellow    hard    winter   and    No.    1 
white   club   are   priced    at   $2.16   per   bushel.     No.   2 
grade  of  each  class  will  be  three  cents  less  per  bushel 
than  No.   1  of  the  same  class;   No.  3  grade   will  b. 
six  cents  less  and  No.  4  will  be   10  cents  less  than 

No.  1. 

Price   variations   are   also  allowed   according   to 
location.     With  Chicago  as  the  base,  wheat  at  Buffa 
lo  will  bring  five  cents  more  than  the  base  price,  at 
Baltimore,    nine    cents    more,    at    Philadelphia,    nine 
cents  more  and  at  New  York,  10  cents  more  than  the 
base  price.     Thus  at  Philadelphia  wheat  grading  No. 
1  hard  winter  would  sell  at  $2.29 ;No.  2  hard  winter 
at  $2.26;  No.  3  hard  winter  at  $2.23  and  No.  4  grade 
at  $2.19  per  bushel.     The  location  differentials  are 
definite    and    readily    calculated,   but    the    establish- 
ment of  grades  will  be  a  more  difficult  matter.  Wheat 
has    been    graded    on    a    very    loose    classification    in 
eastern  markets  in  the  past.     The  new  grain  grado 
law  will   prove   particularly  valuable   under  this  ar- 
rangement.    Not    until   that   law   is   fully    developer! 
for    local    markets    and    the    revised    marketing    ma 
chinery  is  put  in  operation  will  the  eastern  farmers 
know  definitely  what  they  will  get  for  their  crop. 

The  base  price  should  be  generally  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  gone  high 
er— very  much  higher  during  the  coming  winter  an.l 
spring— under  unrestricted  speculative  marketing. 
But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  fall  price  would  hav. 
greatly  exceeded  the  price  named.  The  chart  on 
page  14  of  this  issue  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  price  of  wheat  in  August  and  September  when 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  passes  out  of  the  farmers'  hands. 
The  sacred  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  had  little 
effect  so  far  as  farmers  were  concerned  with  the 
August  and  September  prices. 


Short  Circuiting  Reports. — Judging 
from  what  is  heard  on  Capitol  Hill  the 
administration  has  awakened  to  the 
absurdity  of  reports  of  November  con- 
ferences being  published  in  July  bulle- 
tins; results  of  April  and  May  milk 
and  fold  inspections  being  issued  in 
August  and  prices  of  farm  products  in 
July  coming  out  when  the  school  bells 
are  ringing  in  September.  Inquiries 
have  been  made  by  printing  authorities 
as  to  reducing  volume  of  publications 
and  some  departments  that  have  been 
waiting  for  weeks  for  the  printer  to  send 
proofs  are  easting  around  for  means  of 
lonsolidating.  This  tendency  to  com- 
bine bulletins  and  reports  is  to  lessen 
chances  for  criticism  about  which  of- 
ficial people  grow  sensitive  the  year 
before  gubernatorial  elections.  In  two 
departments  publications  have  been 
brought  down  to  date  and  will  be  issued 
as  a  combination  of  best  features.  If 
the  new  Bureau  of  Markets  is  to  be 
no  more  successful  in  getting  prompt 
action  on  its  printing  of  prices  and 
quantities  than  the  adjutant  general's 
department  has  been  iu  getting  a  roster 
of  the  National  Guard  up  to  date  the 
printing  orders  might  as  well  be  annull- 
ed and  a  fresh  start  made  on  a  basis  of 
utility.  There  are  some  reports  in  pro- 
cess of  printing  that  might  as  well  bo 
thro^vn  away. 

Back  to  the  Ground. — ^From  all  ac- 
'.ounts  reaching  hero  farmers  are  con- 
tenii)lating  a  return  to  the  old  style 
form  of  ground  storage  for  their  po- 
tatoes and  fruit  this  year.  The  "war 
gardens"  have  so  flooded  the  local  and 
curb  markets  in  the  smaller  cities  that 
many  more  bushels  of  potatoes  will  go 
into  storage  than  known  for  a  long 
time.  Demands  for  information  as  to 
methods  of  storing  have  been  greater 
than  known  in  years.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  put  out  Bulletin  No. 
298,  giving  a  collection  of  recipes  de- 
clared worth  while.  This  publication 
comes  almost  at  a  time  to  be  useful. 

Expense  Not  Everything.  —  Public 
Service  Commissioner  John  S.  Rilling 
has  issued  an  opinion  in  a  grade  cross- 
ing case  dissenting  from  an  easing-up 
decision  by  the  commission.  Mr.  Ril- 
ling points  out  that  the  state  is  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  on  roads  and 
that  traffic  has  immensely  increased 
because  of  the  automobile.  More  acci- 
dents, he  says,  occur  at  country  than 
at  city  crossings.  It  has  been  contend- 
ed that  to  start  to  eliminate  all  grade 
crossings,  even  with  state  assistance, 
would  mean  bankruptcy  and  no  end 
(.f  trouble  if  begun  in  war  time.  Mr. 
Rilling  thinks  that  palpably  danger- 
ous crossings  should  go.  There  are  12,- 
000  crossings  in  Pennsylvania,  many 
of  which  are  classed  as  dangerous  and 
all  of  which  he  says  are  a  menace  in 
some  form  or  other  and  a  source  of 
expense.  The  commissioner  points  out 
that  automobile  travel  is  taking  people 
farther  away  from  home  and  into 
neighborhoods  where  they  do  not  know 
the  purely  local  conditions  and  that  the 
state  should  minimize  every  danger.  Ex- 
pense, he  says,  should  not  be  first  con- 
sideration. 

Test  Pollution  Act. — It  is  said  that 
men  ordered  to  stop  draining  certain 
wastes  into  the  Schuylkill  River  will 
test  the  anti-pollution  laws  in  the 
courts.  There  never  has  been  much 
progress  announced  in  obtaining  a  more 
fair  interpretation  of  the  laws  relative 
to  pollution  of  streams  by  cattle, 
.Mouths  ago  the  State  Commission  of 
Agriculture  named  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  State  Department  of 
Hf<.ilth  officials  regarding  some  amdiora- 
tien  of  the  restrictions  which,_  it  has 
h(»on  contended,  have  been  barring  cat- 
tle from  streams.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  against  the  regula- 
tioii«i,  especially  now  that  almost  every 
food  conserver  is  urging  an  increase  in 
tho  number  of  cattle.  From  all  ac- 
counts the  Health  oflScials  have  been 
billing  to   take  up  the  subject. 

Apple  Packing  Law. — The  new  apple 
packing  law,  which  requires  all  fruit 
in  a  parcel  or  container  to  be  uniform 
and  for  a  system  of  grading  with  in- 
formation o'n  the  labels,  is  now  in 
f->rce  in  Pennsylvania  and  state  in- 
spectors are  looking  around  to  see  how 
it  !i  being  observed.  Failure  to  meet 
tho  requirements  is  to  be  followed  by 
prompt  arrest.  Officials  say  so  much 
publicity  and  notice  was  given  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  com- 
ply. 

To  Inspect  Materials. — Agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  re- 
coivf»d  instructions  to  inspect  spraying 
materials  under  the  new  law.  The 
men  are  to  ende.Tvor  to  prevent  my 
substitution  of  inferior  or  uscl*^'!'!  s*'''T 


for  sprays.  Simultaneously  attention 
will  be  given  to  cattle  feeds,  lime  and 
fertilizers  as  the  fall  sales  are  com- 
mencing to  be  made.  Prompt  prosecu- 
tions for  frauds  have  been  ordered.  — 
Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Sept  3. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Farm  Labor  Exemption. — Ofiicials  in 
charge  of  the  selective  service  law  in 
New  Jersey  recognize  the  importance  of 
agriculture.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  drafted  men  being  exempted 
and  discharged  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  farming.  At  a  recent  sitting 
of  one  of  the  Federal  Boards  there 
were  56  men  excused  from  military 
duty  and  of  these  31  were  farmers, 
showing  the  importance  placed  upon 
having  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country  maintained  at  their  highest 
point   of   efficiency. 

Regulate  Retailers. — Governor  Edge 
expresses  the  belief  that  unless  the  new 
Federal  Price  Control  Law,  which  Con- 
gress contemplates  enacting,  regulates 
prices  that  can  be  charged  by  the  retail- 
ers there  will  be  little  relief  from  food 
gouging.  He  says  that  from  the  in- 
vestigation held  in  a  small  way  in  this 
state  it  has  been  found  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  not  the  man  receiving  the  ab- 
normal profits.  **It  is  the  continuous 
adding  to  the  producer's  price,  multi- 
plied thru-  many  hands,  that  establishes 
the  retail  price."  The  Governor  thinks 
that  if  this  system  can  be  broken  up 
by  the  proposed  law  the  solution  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  so  far  as  farm  pro- 
ducts are  concerned,  is  in  sight. 

Peach  Crop^ — The  markets  are  full 
of  the  finest  Jersey  peaches  and  the 
prices  are  moderate.  Up  to  August  27, 
484  carloads  of  the  fruit  had  been  sold 
from  New  Jersey  orchards.  South  Jer- 
sey has  just  concluded  its  annual  ob- 
servance of  "Peach  Week,"  which  was 
conducted  under  fair  weather  condi- 
tions. Prices  are  reported  as  high,  in 
view  of  the  exceptionally  large  crop. 
Even  better  returns  are  expected  from 
now  on,  as  the  fancjr  and  larger  vari- 
eties are  now  maturing.  Earlier  ship- 
ments have  been  principally  of  the  Car- 
mens,  and  the  Belle  of  Georgia,  El- 
bertas  and  other  varieties,  desired  for 
canning,  are  now  ready  and  bein^  pick- 
ed. Tomatoes  are  very  much  in  de- 
mand, one  canning  concern  in  Camden 
putting  up  100,000  baskets  a  day.  Where 
for  many  years  the  price  was  20  cents 
a  basket  to  canners,  they  are  now  pay- 
ing 60  cents.  During  the  week  from 
August  14  to  20,  New  Jersey  shipped 
1,379  carloads  of  potatoes,  out  of  a 
total  of  2,964  from  the  entire  coun- 
try- 
Infantile  Paralysis. — The   report  for 

July  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  shows  that  there  were  but 
13  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  recorded 
by  the  department,  as  against  640  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1916. 

School  Attendance. — State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Kendall  is  taking 
special  steps  to  see  that  the  attendance 
at  school  during  the  coming  term  is 
not  relaxed.  It  has  been  feared  that 
many  parents  might  employ  their  chil- 
dren in  the  vacancies  in  industries 
caused  by  the  call  to  the  colors.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  counteract  this  and  to 
impress  upon  all  the  maintenance  of 
proper  school  attendance  and  the  need 
for  education. 

Insect  Pest.— The  state  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  studying  an  insect 
pest  recently  introduced  into  Burling- 
ton County.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  H.  B.  Weiss,  Chief  Inspector  in  the 
department.  This  insect  is  a  beetle, 
one-half  inch  in  length  and  resembles 
a  June  bug  in  many  respects.  It  is 
much  like  the  rose  chafer  or  rose  bug. 
— L. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


School  Boys  for  Harvest. — Dr.  John 
IT.  Finley,  state  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, has  recommended  to  school  prin- 
cipals thruout  the  state  that  boys  who 
are  needed  for  harvesting  crops  this 
fall  be  released  from  their  regular 
classes.  He  suggests  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  give  such  boys  spe- 
cial tuition.  The  boy  helpers  are  fast 
leaving  the  farms  now  and  returning  to 
town  looking  to  the  opening  of  the 
schools  early  in  September.  This,  with 
the  shortage  of  help  made  by  the  draft 
and  by  enlistment,  is  going  to  make  a 
labor  shortage  such  as  was  never 
known,  with  an  amount  of  crops  to 
harvest  never  equalled  in  the  state. 

State  Pood  Control. — The  new  state 
food  bill  passed  the  assembly  after  32 
h-^ur^  of  continuous  session,  on  a  vote 


of  99  to  31.  The  Senate  then  passed 
it  on  a  vote  of  43  to  3  and  the  bill  now 
awaits  the  governor's  nominations  of 
the  three  food  commissioners.  Sever- 
al lesser  'bills  were  passed  and  then 
the  Legislature  adjourned  until  Sept. 
6.  There  promises  to  be  a  vigorous 
fight  in  the  assembly  if  Governor  Whit- 
man appoints  Geo.  W.  Perkins  chair- 
man of  the  coin-mission,  as  he  has  plan- 
ned to  do.  Majority  Leader  E.  R. 
Brown  Has  demanded  Perkins'  with- 
drawaL 

To  Investigate  Insurance. — A  thoro 
investigation  of  the  fire  insurance  rates 
of  the  entire  state  will  be  undertaken 
by  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Jesse 
S.  Phillips.  The  Board  of  Estimates 
and  apportionment  of  New  York  City 
recently  asked  for  an  investigation  of 
the  rates  in  that  city.  Letters  have 
been  sent  to  every  stock  fire  insurance 
company  in  the  state  and  later  public 
hearings   will  be   held. 

Few  Convicts  Fit  to  Serve  as  Sol- 
diers.— Of  the  6,000  men  confined  in 
the  state's  prison  less  than  30  percent 
are  thought  to  be  normal  in  every  re- 
spect and  fit  for  national  military  ser- 
vice. Close  confinement  is  given  as 
one  reason  for  physical  imperfection  of 
convicts,  and  the  theory  that  crime  is 
a  disease  seems  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ment that  a  regiment  could  not  be  form- 
ed out  of  the  state's  criminals. 

Crop  Notes. — Preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  harvesting  of  the  western 
New  York  peach  crop.  It  is  estimated 
at  8,500  cars,  a  record-breaker  for  the 
section.  The  quality  will  be  of  the 
highest  and  the  price  will  average  to 
the  grower  75  cents  a  bushel  for  tree 
run  fruit.  The  problems  of  suflBLcieut 
cars  and  labor  to  secure  the  crop  are 
both  serious.  About  50  camps  of  farm 
cadets,  or  1,500  boys,  will  be  sent  here 
for  the  three  weeks*  work.  The  cab- 
bage crop  is  late.  Kraut  factories  will 
not  open  until  September  10.  Con- 
tract prices  are  about  $8  a  ton,  but 
many  have  not  arrived  at  a  price.  New 
York  apples  in  the  western  belt  will 
be  a  normal  crop,  but  is  very  light  in 
central  and  eastern  New  York  where 
many  farmers  have  not  enough  for 
home  use. 

County  Tractors  a  Failure. — Accord- 
ing to  a  sub-committee  of  the  Food 
Supply  Commission,  tractors  in  Cayuga 
County  are  a  failure,  the  chief  cause 
being'  bad  weather.  Four  machines 
were  ipurchased  for  the  county  by  the 
commission.  They  are  reported  to  have 
worked  less  than  half  the  time,  with 
full  salaries  for  the  operators.  Re- 
ports from  other  counties  where  the 
plan  was  tried  are  similar.  The  ma- 
chines will  not  be  used  for  fall  plow- 
ing for  wheat,  and  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commission.  Too  many  farmers 
already  have  horses  that  would  other- 
wise be  idle  if  the  tractors  are  hired, 
is  another  reason  for  the  failure. 

Additional  State  Buildings.— A  new 
office  building  for  departments  of  New 
York  State  will  be  erected  shortly  at 
Albany.  The  design  will  be  an  echo 
of  the  architecture  of  the  capitol  and 
of  the  educational  building,  so  as  to 
make  the  three  great  buildings  a  har- 
monious whole.  The  actual  work  of 
construction  will  be  begun  in  1918 
when  the  Legislature  will  appropriate 
several  millions  for  this  purpose. 

Seed  Potato  Survey. — Cortland  Coun- 
ty Potato  Growers*  Association  is  co- 
operating with  the  State  Food  Supply 
Commission  in  a  survey  of  the  county's 
potato  fields.  All  farmers  who  have 
5  acres  or  over  are  allowed  to  have 
their  fields  inspected  free  and  if  found 
to  be  comparatively  free  from  disease 
their  plots  will  be  recommended  for 
next  year's  seed.  Funds  are  available 
for  only  two  inspectors  for  this  work. 
The  larger  potato  sections  will  be  sur- 
veyed, giving  two  inspections,  one  of 
vines  and  one  of  tubers.  Disqualifica- 
tions for  seed  stock  will  be,  as  a  gen- 
eral guide,  1  percent  varietal  mixture, 
10  percent  mosaic,  5  percent  weak  hills 
or  wilt,  1  percent  leaf  roll,  curly_  dwarf 
or  black,  severe  infestation  with  in- 
sects or  leaf  diseases,  poor  cultural 
conditions,  or  low  yield. 

Official  Test  of  Headlights. — Owing  to 
the  confusion  that  has  developed  since 
the  Anti-Glare  law  went  into  effect,  the 
Governor  and  legislative  leaders  have 
consented  to  special  legislation  during 
the  extra  session  to  arrange  for  official 
tests  of  headlights  for  motor  vehicles. 
Live  Stock  Exhibits  Poor. — Several 
of  the  largest  county  fairs  of  the  state 
have  been  held,  with  good  weather  and 
record  attendance.  But  the  cattle  and 
poultry  exhibits  have  been  the  poorest 
since  the  early  days  of  these  fairs,  only 
about  25  percent  of  many  of  these  ex- 
hibits  being  displayed.  The  hog  ex- 
hibit's are  also  very  few  in  number  and 
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poor  in  quality.  The  situation  is  due 
to  high  feed  prices,  owners  of  purebvctl 
stock  being  unable  to  condition  tluir 
animals  for  showing,  and  many  liave 
clesed  out  fall  lines  entirely  as  b'in^j; 
unprofitable. 

Gain  in  Exports  of  Meat. — There  li;is 
been  a  20-percent  incre  se  in  the  ex- 
ports of  some  meats  this  year,  vvliil' 
imports  of  meat  and  meat  animals  have 
fiUen  off.  Exports  of  bacon  to  the 
Netherlands  were  10,025,101  lbs.  as 
compared  to  one  and  a  half  millions 
previously.  Mutton  is  the  only  meat 
not  greatly  increased  in  export  trades 
this   year. — F. 

FA&M  MEETING  CALEKDAK 


Solcbury   Parmers'    Exhibit,    Sole'mry,   Pa., 
September  7-8. 

New    York     State    Fair,     Syracu.se,     X.    Y., 
Sefitember  10-15. 

Inter-State    Fair,    Trenton,    K.    .T..    Septem- 
ber   24-2a. 

Dairy      Cattle      Congress,       Wai-  rloo,    la., 
October  1-7. 

Eastern      States      Exposition,      Sj.rin^'fit'Id, 
Mass.,   October    12-20. 

National    Dairy    Show,    Coluin^'i.s    IV.    (»cto 
ber   18-27. 

American      PomoloKicil      Soci' ly,      I'oston, 
Mass.,    October    31-Xovom^er   4. 

International    Live    .Stock    1       •         ^  •.    rvi- 
cago,   111.,   December    1-8. 

FAIBS    NEXT    WEF.K 

Pennsylvania 

County  Town  !>,.tp 

Centre  Centre  Ilail  f-'..-(.t.   «*-14 

Lawrence  Pulaski  S>iit. 11-13 

Susquehanna  Montrosn  Kept  1 1-1.1 

Cambria  Carrolitown  Sp)!  11-14 

Crawford  Titusvilie  .'Jon*  11-14 

Cumberland  Carlisle  i^v,'\  11-14 

.Tefferson  Punxsutawney  Sojit. 11-14 

McKean  Smethport  S^itll-lJ 

Northampton  Nazarpih  Si>nt.ll-1( 

Tioga  WestfifU  Sept. 11-14 

.Tuniata  Port   R' ■  ;>!  Sopt. 12-15 

New  York 

Onondaga  Syrainsf  Rf  ,i.io-l.> 

Jefferson  Cape   Vincent  Si  ft. 11-13 

Gliaton  Plattsburg  fpit  11-14 

Rensselaer  Nassau  So.t  11-14 

Tioga  Owego  fept  11-14 

Washington  Cambridge  fept. 11-14 

Ontario  Naples  Sent. 12-14 

Orleans  .Mbion  Sept. 12-15 

New  Jersey 

Burlington  Mt.    Ut,\\y  Sept. 11-14 
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What  will  raise 

bumper  crops  of 

WINTER  WHEAT 

at  least  cost? 


TennsytVania  Farmer 

New   Problems  in   Feeding 

Hi^h  Grain  Prices  Force  New  Conditions 
in  Economical  Feeding 


'Bone  &Meat7 


Fertilizer' 


Eiundves  the  aoU    tncreasaa  tha  profits 

Ample  proportion  of  Ammonia(4per  cent) 
produces  better  root  growth;  makes  avail- 
able the  potash  already  in  your  soil.  Arid 
big  content  (I7pe  cent)  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
in  that  form  which  is  available  when 
most  needed— when  the  wheat  is  heading 
next    spring. 

Ask  for  booklet  "B" 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eilahlishtdl873 

Ontario  St    near  Delaware  River 

Philadelphia 

DEALERS   AND  AGENTS   WANTED 

in  unoccupied lerrilory.  Getour propoiilion"B' 


The  following  disciKSsion  of  present 
considerations  in  dairy  feeding  was  is- 
sued by  Prof.  Frod  Rusmussen,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association.  It  is  of  most  timely 
interest  to  all  dairy  feeders. 
Feed  Prices 

Corn  is  soaring  to  a  level  never  an- 
ticipated. The  prices  of  the  common 
dairy  feeds  are  extremely  high.  When 
writing  for  prices  on  feeds,  the  reply 
invariably  ends  by  saying:  "Wire 
order,  as  prices  are  likely  to  advance". 
Labor  is  scarce,  and  the  price  of  milk 
uncertain.  Considt'ring  all  of  these 
factors  and  the  risk  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profit  in  raising  staple  crops, 
such  as  wheat  and  corn,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  in  many  eectious  the  farmer  is 
selling,  or  is  greatly,  tempted  to  sell, 
his  dairy  cows  and  foi-jjet  all  the  trou- 
bles and  worries  of  the  whole  business? 

Wherever  cows  are  found  today  in 
old  established  dairy  sections,  they 
have  taken  their  jilaces  in  those  sec- 
tions for  definite  economic  reason.s.-We 
are   today   facing  temporary,  unnatural 


•business    may     prove     more     profitable 
than  it  looks  at  present. 

How  To  Feed 
How  to  feed  and  what  to  feed  this 
winter  is  the  great  problem.  The  old 
custom  of  feeding  used  to  be  to  feed 
one  pound  of  grain  for  every  three  to 
three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk,  and 
then  feed  roughage  as  nuuh  as  the  cow 
would  eat.  This  custom  must  be  re- 
vised. The  method  of  feeding  today 
in  most  sections  should  be  to  feed, 
first,  as  much  roughage  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  the  cow  to  consume  and  then 
feed  the  minimum  amount  of  grain 
for  economic  production.  To  say  what 
this  amount  of  grain  is,  is  impossible, 
as  it  -will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
roughage  available  and  whether  the 
cow  is  a  low,  medium  or  liigh  producer; 
also  upon  the  relation  of  the  price  of 
grain  td  the  price  of  milk. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  dairy  business  when  the 
importance  of  economical  feeding  was 
as  great  as  it  is  today  and  where  as 
much  can  be  saved  by  a  study  of  the 
individual  cow  and  then  feeding  ac- 
cording to  production.     The   :-ount    of 


Unusual  Tires 

Tlrps  that  arc  punrturc   proof  and  absolutely  rpir* 

able  in  every  leal,  and  yet  cost  little;  are  vmusuttl 

tires. 

OUR  noUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  arc  guaranteed  to 

iiiea«nrp  up  to  any  test  you  give  them. 

The  following  are  the  llltle  prices  of  our  guaran- 

ice*!  tires. 


Sixes 

:'0x3 

:«>x:}' 

32x35 

33  X 

34x 


[I 


Price 

sr>.50 

»7.50 

ss.fiu 

SIO  50 
$10.50 


Siiea 

36x4 

34x4  S 

35x4'.. 

3«x4'. 

37x4*j 


Price 
$1HK) 
$12.00 

$r2iM) 

$I3.IN) 
$13.50 


Send  UH  your  old  worn  tires.  We  will  not  only 
retrvad  them  but  guarantee  them  at  thenc  llllle 
prices. 


Slzea 
30x3 
;f()x3'« 

32x3  >a 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
$5.50 
$8.00 
$7.00 
S8.S0 
$8  50 


Sizes 

30x4 

34x4 'i 

35x4>t 

36x4.'2 

37x4^i 


Price 

$.S.50 
SH  .'■lO 
.«»  UO 
$9.00 
$10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tires 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.S'tmI  for  dtsrrlpttre   booklet  and  prica  list. 
Good  urrltory  opm  for  agents. 


SHOWING  MANNER  OF  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROUND  BARN. 


Itytrs/iaU&Cbm  QJbs 


Cost  no  moro  than  wood— last 
o  life-time.  Made  of  rust-proof, 
perforated,  Rnlvnnized  iron 
Come  in  Hectmna.    Ensily  pnt  up 

FIREPROOF,  RATPROOF 
Light  nin»:- proof,  Wt-athor-pr<)of— 
cure  corn  better;  keep  it  drier: 
frae  from  mould.  Many  siies  and 
«tyl»B.  iTicrs  low.  Writo  for  tn% 
CBUil'iU  at  once. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  wg;;J?.V 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay  if    "^  — 


m 


Buy*  the  New  BuMer  . 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lieht  nmni   „. 
ea."<y  cleaninv?,  close   eicini- 
minp.dtjrable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95qus 
'per  hour.    Mmio  oko  in   five 
liinrf  r  tr,.ra  up  toNo.SBhown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  l'^r^},%ry\i,.t 

TTTflt.ii   briritf*   Free  cat- 


Buy  IruEti  th 


,c  riaiitjfat  i.ir.r  uwi  ftavo   money 

ALB AUGH  DOVER  CO.  "a 

S7  Marshall  Blvd.  CMICAOO 


ITCHING 


lA  Mile  a  Day 


thlP  Blmplrx 
DIK'her-Terraftr. 
h^iuala  100  men. 
Low  cost.  ItuUda 
terraces  and  lev- 
ees.- Orades 
roflfls.  Mostly  all 
steel,  l{ever^^ll)lo. 
Ten  days'  trial. 


Write 
for  prices  and         ^ 
f   money  back  enarantee. 
Simplei  Farm  Ditcher  Co., inc. 
Boi  56     Owentboro,  ¥.i. 


HAY 


11     W.  D  POWER  t  CO.           S01W33SL    NewYcrh  H 

«      are  the    Inrcest   hnn'Uerfi  i,t    rnmmlsslon  hay  » 

••     Inere.iter   New  Yorl<:  II  .vou  have  hay  to  dls-  •• 

Y     poseofconinmnlcote  with  them.  Y 

HAY 


i-cononiic  p,roV)k"ms,  and  when  this  war 
is  over  our  agricultuw?  will  develop  ae- 
I ordiii;;  to  the  same  eciinoniit'  laws  that 
^ovoruod  its  development  previous  to 
till-  b.'sinning  of  the  war.  Dairy  cows, 
thnrit'oro,  will  gradually  return  to  sec- 
tions   wlu-ro    previou-ly    found. 

Why  Dairy  Cows  are  Sold 
There  are  two  main   reasons  for  sell- 
ing' dairy    cows    at    the    present    time. 
First,  the  oiiportunity  for  greater  prof- 
it   in  other  lines  of  farming;    secondly, 
a    shortage    of    labor    may    temporarily- 
force  tho  dairy  farmer  cut  of  business. 
Here    is    the    problem    i-onf routing    thii 
.l.iiry    farmer:    Is    it    best    for    me    and 
'.he   country  in  general   to  sell   my   cat- 
tle   and    raise   crops,   or   shall   I    try   to 
struggle    thru    in    the    face    of    all    the 
(litlif-ultii's     confronting     nie?       If     the 
prices  of  wheat,  corn  and  other  money 
crops   continue  to   stay    at    a   high   level 
for    a    period    of    several    years,    there 
likely   will  be   greater  profit    in    raising 
•ri.ps   than  producing   milk.     If   on   the 
it  her  hand   the  period   of  unusual   high 
jirices    for    grain    should    la.>^t    only    for 
one   year  more,  a  change  from   pnnlnc- 
ing    milk    to    raising    crops    would    not 
prove  profitable,  as  tho  immediate  gain 
might     be    less     than    the    sacriHee    in 
changing    from    live    stock    farming    to 
grain    farming   and   back   to    live    stoek 
fannin'g. 

When  studying  this  problem,  do  not 
forget  either  that  the  relation  between 
the  ]. rices  of  grain  and  Ubor  and  the 
selling  price  of  milk  is  not  yet  set- 
tled. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  price 
of  milk  will  advance  beyond  what  it 
is   today,   and   iu   such   case    the   dairy 


milk  produced,  the  cost  of  grain  and 
.the  jtrice  of  milk  must  be  constantly  in 
the  minds  of  the  dairy  farmers.  No 
■one  knows  at  this  moment  what  tho 
prices  will  bo  of  various  grains  this 
winter.  It  is  not  likely  that  wo  are 
going  to  turn  stone  into  bread,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  the  price  of  wheat.  Neith- 
er is  it  likely  that  we  are  going  to 
revolutionize  our  feeding  materials  by 
new  discoveries.  It  will  .be  protein  and 
net  energy  which  will  produce  milk 
this  winter. 

Ni'w  feeds  are  likely  to  appear  on 
tlie  market.  Tlicy  will  be  mixed  to  sell 
for  less  jier  huiidrej  pounds  than  com- 
mon dairy  feeds  on  the  market.  Re- 
member th:it  the  j>rice  per  hundred 
jiounds  is  no  mi-asure  of  the  value  of  a 
feed.  It  is  the  ]>rice  of  digestible,  true 
7irotein  and  net  energy  purchased  that 
determines  the  relative  \:ilue  of  feeds, 
and  not  the  i»rice  iM>r  hundred  ])niiiids. 
C"<ompare  the  feeds  on  the  basis  of  the 
-riiarantee  found  on  the  tag  or  on  the 
sack  with  the  ].riie.  Cfrnin  will  be  too 
high  in  price  for  chance  selection,  and 
it  will  ajipear  to  be  j;ood,  common  sense 
to  stick  as  far  as  possible  to  the  feeds 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Can  we  afford  to  use  corn  this  win- 
ter for  feeding  dairy  cows?  We  don't 
know.  Let  ns  wait  and  see  what  the 
lirice  will  be.  Then  com])are  this  price 
with  tlie  prices  of  other  feeds,  the  ex 
pense  of  husking,  hauling  the  corn  to 
market    and    liauling  other    feed    to    the 
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will  economize  on  grain.  The  cows  will 
consume  more  roughage  when  fed  more 
often.  Feeding  silage  three,  times  a 
day  instead  of  twice  a  day,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  increased 
the  amount  consumed  by  the  cow  from 
:;6  pounds  per  day  to  52  pounds  per 
day,  or  an  increase  of  44  percent.  In 
short  feeding  trials  at  several  experi- 
ment stations  when  leguminous  hays, 
such  as  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  vvere 
substituted  for  either  part  or  all  of  the 
grain  ration,  there  has  generally  been  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  but  an  increase  iu  the  net 
profit. 

The    following   will    give   an    idea   of 
the  amount  of  milk  which  it  is  possible 
to  produce  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
grain.      Three    comliinations   for   rough- 
age  are    possible    to    fit    the    dairy   sec- 
tions   in    Pennsylvania:     Namely,    corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay:  corn  silage  and 
clover    hay;     corn    silage    and    timothy 
hay.     However,  in   many   sections   corn 
•Jtover   is   used  in   jdace    of   corn   silage. 
An    average    cow    giving    15     to     1** 
■pounds    of    milk    mxist    consume    about 
1  t  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  and  35  pounds 
nf  corn   silage  to   be  fed   practically  a 
balanced    ration.       The    cow    will    con- 
f^iime  this  amount   if  fed   three   times  a' 
day    instead     of     twice.       No     grain     is 
necessary  for  this  production.  If  eight- 
een pounds  of  milk  or  more  is  secured, 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  small  amount 
of   grain. 

When  feeding  silage  and  clover  hay 
to  an  average  cow  giving  from  15  to 
IS  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  it  la  neces- 
sary to  feed  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  or  its  ttpiivaleiit  in  protein  con- 
tent oil  the  silage. 

When  feeding  silage  and  timothy  hay 
1o  an  average  co^v  she  can  consume 
only  about  enough  to  mainlain  her  pro- 
tein lialance.  She  must  be  fed  to  pro- 
duee  from  1'  to  1R  pounds  of  milk,  two 
liouiids  of  cottonseed  meal  or  its  equiv- 
alent   on   the   silage. 

This  statement  shows  the  approxi- 
iii;ite  amount  of  milk  which  it  is  possi- 
Mc  t(»  id)tain  from  a  cow  practically 
on  roughages  only.  When  an  average 
cow  is  producing  over  IS  pounds  of 
niilk  daily,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  addi- 
tional grain.  The  amount  will  depend 
iijion  tho  amount  of  milk,  the  price  of 
grain  and  the  selling  price  of  milk. 
Even  if  grain  is  liigh,  it  should  be  fed 
as  lonii  as  the  increase  in  the  milk  will 
pay  a  ]>rofit  on  the  jrrain  fed,  unless  the 
grain  is  needed  for  human  consumption. 
I'ndir  no  circumstances  can  the  dairy 
far,mer  afford  to  feed  grain  today  with- 
out weighing  or  measuring  both  the 
lilk   and   the  grain.     And  figure  their 
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VennsptVania  Farmer 


7-^63 


relative  value. 


ORGANIZATION  ACTIVITIES 


farm. 

Feed   Roughage   Heavily 

To  get    the   cows   to  »'at   more   rough- 
age, especially  silage  and  legume   hay, 


Cumberland    County    Dairymen 
Organize 
Cumberland    County,  Pa.,  is  a  fertile 
limestone    valley,   40   miles   long   by    10 
to    15    miles    wide,   lying   directly   west 
of    Harrisburg.      Hundreds    of    carloads 
of  grain,  fat  stock,  fruit,  poultry,  etc., 
are    shipped    out    annually,    so    dairying 
is  by  no  means  the  only  job  here.  But 
the  dairy  cow,  even  under  the  present 
unfavorable     conditions,    has     managed 
to    rcmjiiu    on    most   farms  and   some   .10 
to    10    tons    of    milk    a    day    (10,000    to 
l.-.,nno    tons    a    year)    are    shipped    out 
of  the  county,  about  one-half,  along  the 
soutli     side,     going    over     the     Reading 
from    six    shipjiing    points    to    Philadel- 
phia    and    the    other    half,    along    the 
North    side,    going    into    llarrisburg    or 
lieing   condensed. 

The  llarrisburg  iMinch  "beat  us  to 
it".  They  got  organized  and  had  their 
dealers  coming  around  asking  "How 
much  are  you  going  to  charge  us  for 
milk  next  month?"  While  we.  on  .he 
south  side,  were  still  looking  up  at  th« 


side    of    the    milk    hoase    door    to    see   for  their  jnst   rights.     Th«re   is  noth- 
what  we  were  going  to  get.     Of  conrge    ing    to    fear    and    much    to    be    gained 
we   growled  because   we   were_not   get-    from    a    fair    and    complete    investiga- 
ting enough.     We   have  been   growling    tion. 
for  the  past  20  years,  but  the  only  sat-  __^ 


BALANCED  RATIONS  SAVE  DAIRY 
FEEDS 


isf action  we  got  was,  "The  people  in 
Philadelphia  will  drink  rain  water  be- 
fore I'll  pay  any  more",  "If  you 
don 't  like  it,  why  don't  you  quit »"    So        jy^^,^^^^   ^^^   ^^j^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^, 

we   arranged  for  a  series  of  meetings  ^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

at    each    Philadelphm    shipping    poin  ,  ^^^   ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^  shortage: 

which    were    addressed    by    Dr.    Jji.  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Rosenberger    on    behalf    of    the    Inter-  *,.,..„.       t«    . , 

ivuacu       B  .^     ,  .      .         ,   ^.  rurther.      If    food    economies    can     re- 

State     Milk     Producers*     Association.       ,.    .      -„„^,.„„  ,        .,,     ., 

''^         ,   .  ,  ,  „,  X  8"'*   ^^   feeding   more   people   with    the 

Marked  interest  was  shown  and  85  to  „„.«„„♦    ««   *„„;i     *i,  ^    a 

.    .         .„  ,  .  same    amount   of   food,   the   same    feed 

100  percent  of  the  milk  producers  sign-  ,     , 

^       ^  .  ,  .  T»  **^  feea  more  cows.    No  one  advocates 

cd  up  at  four  of  the  larger  stations.  By  .,  „    ,  ,,,.  .         i.     ^    ^v,  i      • 

*"     ^  ,^  -  l^  the    killing    of   part    of    the    people    in 

wav  of  ffood  measure,  "overflow  meet-  „,,„„  ,„  _     „.,     „       v      j  c  e     :\ 

w<»/  w    s  »  ^         ^  order  to  provide  an  abundance  of  food 

inffs"   were  held   at   two   points   in   an  -        ,  _     . 

'   ^  *^  for  the  rest.     It  is  not  more  necessary 

adjoining  county  and  a  lot  of  condens^  ^^    j^.^^    j^^^^    numbers    of    dairy    cows 

ary    milk    signed    up    there.      By    next  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ppj^      g^^^ 

winter  it  proBably  will  not  be  possible  ^^^.^^^  moreover,  taken  in  the  face  of 

to  get  a  glass  of  milk  in  Cumberland  ^^^   ^^^.^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  products, 

County    that    isn't    " organized "- at  ^^^^^  ^^   calamitous, 
least  a  winning  majority  of  it   is  or 


ganized  now. 


Dairymen  who  feel  the  pinch  of  feed 
shortage    will   do    well    to   give   special 


Conservatively  estimated,  this  means  ,.       .        .      .    ,       .        iv  •     i.     i 

^                    '         ,  attention   to    balancing    their   herd    ra- 

.'50  cents  more  per  100  pounds  than  we  .            .   ,    i         j      !.•       •            tc  •     l 

"              "^        v              f  tions.     A  balanced  ration  is  an  eflScient 

would    be    getting    withont    any    farm-  .           _                        ,  •        xv            ..     e 

wuuiu.    17      g          6                                XX'  ration.     It  means   making  the  most   of 

crs'    organizations.      We    are    getting  .      ,                 j      tt  i                           v  T 

."                                              **-  ^,    .  the  feeds   used.      Unless   a  proper   bal- 

about  II  more  tian  last  year  and  that  ,   »  x        j 

.iifuui  IF*  "         ve«          ^irtrtAArt        ^^Kn  ^°*®  between  the  protein  and  fat  and 


means  .t3  to  U  a  day,  $100,000  to  ^150, 
000  a  year,  increased  income  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Cumberland  County — with   conr- 


carbohydrates    contents    of    the    ration 
is   maintained   waste  is   certain.      This 


waste  may  be   either  in   feed,   in  pro- 
tcous  treatment  and  prompt,  sure  pay.    ^^^^j^    '^^  j^  ^^^^h. 
Some  of  "ns  made  some  sacrifice,  but 

we    thought   it    worth   "going    after".    ,...-.,.,  ,      .         .   • 

«ug  6      6  limited   by   the    amount    of   protein 

The  night  of  our  best  success  we  had   ,  ....         ,,... 

the  last  inner  tube  oat  fonr  times,  the 

engine  got  balky  for  a  spell,  the  lights 


When    the    production    of    a    cow    is 

in 
her  ration  the  addition  of  more  car- 
bohydrates  and   fat   does   not   help   the 

situation.     More  fat  and  carbohydrates 
went  out,  the  patches  and  gasoline  were    ....  ,     .  .,  ,. 

'       ^  ,    ,    .      ^  ^  m  that  case  only  increases  the  amount 

exhausted.     We  pushed   'er  flat  a  ways      .  -  .    .,  •      ui     *         *  „-  v„- 

^    .         .  .  , ,         J    of  fat  the  cow  is  able  to  put  upon  her 

into    the    corner    of    a    hay    field    and 

walked  home,  getting  there  before  sun- 
rise.     The    sun    shone    clear   next    day 


and  in  the  evening  we  were  out  again, 


back.  This  extra  fat  constitutes  still 
another  waste  of  feed.  The  dairy  cow 
does  better  work  when  not  in  a  beef- 
fat    condition.      Not    onlv    does    extra 


realizing  that  all  the  reet  of  the  world  v       i,     i  >    i    *    „„„ ;„ 

*.     ,        .  .,     .,  J    xt.      'at    on   her  back   mean   lost    energy   m 

is    organized.      A    south-sider    and    the 


■     ,             ^     ,  puttiiu;  it  there,  but  additional  lost  en- 
farmer  must  fall  m  line  or  drop  out  of  '^         ......  ,        •   *      •        u 

.^      .  ergy   in  vitahziniff   and    maintaining   it. 
the    procession    altogether.      We    hope 


that  every  shipping  station  beyond  the 
Susquehanna  will  organize  before  win 
tor.— B. 

No  Change  in  Milk  Price 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
terstate   Milk    Producers'    Association 
in  recent  meeting  decided  to   make  no 
change    in    schedule    of   prices    for   the 


rgy  in  vitanzing  and  maintaining 
Altho  seldom  the  case,  carbohydrates 
and  fat  may  be  the  limiting  element 
in  the  ration  while  there  is  an  excess 
of  protein.  This  is  more  serious  than 
an  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
for  protein  is  more  difficult  and  costly 
to  obtain.  The  fine  point  in  feeding 
dairy  cows  is  to  use  such  feeds  in  such 
amounts  as  will  give   the  greatest   pro- 


present.     Accordingly,   the   Association  x  „  „flf      /n.;.  ,.niic 

^  .  .  .       ,  i!       xu      duction   at   the  most  profit.      This   calls 

price  will  remain  the  same  as  for  the 

month   of   August   until   further   notice. 

There  are   no   doubt   abundant   grounds 


for  balanced  rations.     With  feed  jtrices 

at   their   present   altitudes   it   will    pay 

,     ,  ^.,.         ^         ,  dairvmen   to  make   a   special  study   of 

in  present  producing  conditions  to  sub-  .• 

^  ....  T.   X    •  their  feeding  practices, 

stantiate    an    increased    price.     But    in 

view   of   the   Federal   investigation   be-  _                            ~" 

ing  made  -by  the  Food  Administration,  CATTLE  ENTRIES  FOR  NATIONAL 

and  the  promise  of  early  report  on  pro-  DAIRY    SHOW 
duction   conditions    in   all    of    tho    pro- 

diicing  field,  it  is  certainly  the  part  The  National  Dairy  Show  this  year 
of  wisdom  to  defer  price  changes  just  has  a  potential  international  as  well  | 
at  this  time.  There  is  some  hope  that  as  national  duty  to  perform  and  the 
the  Food  Administration  will  succeed  dairy  breeders  of  the  country  will  no 
in  effecting  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  doubt  patriotically  respond  to  the  call 
feeds  before  the  winter  sets  in,  which  of  their  country  and  her  allies  for  food 
will  further  afl'ect  producing  conditions,  by  helping  advance  the  cause  of  dairy- 
Milk  Investigations  ing  thru  vizualizing  to  the  thousands 
This  appears  to  be  the  day  of  in-  of  farmers  who  will  attend  this  show 
vestigations  into  the  cost  of  produc-  the  real  cattle  of  the  industry  and  by 
ing  milk.  The  State  Milk  Commission  an  enthusiastic  attendance  of  the  n:."n 
is  to  be  revived  to  investigate  the  costs  who  are  keenly  intei-.-sted  in  th-  sue- 
in  the  Pittsburgh  section.  Demands  cessful  and  profitable  progress  of  daiiy 
are  being  made  for  a  similar  investi-  farming,  thus  boosting  and  aiding  and 
gation  in  the  Baltimora  field.  Wherever  encouraging  the  man  on  the  farm, 
the  dairymen  are  organized  to  demand  The  world  is  pretty  nearly  dependent 
attention  to  their  needs,  there  is  talk  on  us  for  food  now  and  the  greater 
of  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  The  part  of  the  old  world  will  require  to 
investigation  in  Philadelphia  last  faH  be  restocked  with  dairy  cattle  by  u- 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  .^fter  the  war,  so  let  us  make  of  thii= 
happened.  The  way  the  dairymen  came  show  a  dairy  cow  mobilization  and  th;.s 
for%vard  and  opened  every  record  book  leave  an  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
and  revealed  every  detail  of  their  busi-  our  visitors  of  the  inevitability  and 
ness  went  a  long  wa|r  in  gaining  the  necessity  of  dairying, 
confidence  of  the  consumers  and  gain-  Enter  your  cows  early.  If  yau  have 
cognition  of  the  just  demands  of  not   received  a   copy   of  the   prize  iist. 


ing  ret 


the  producers.  It  showed  that  the  write  for  one  to  the  National  Dairy 
dairymen  were  fully  able  to  defend  Show,  8  East  Long  Street,  Columbus, 
their  position  and  were  merely  asking   Ohio. 


Remember  These  Drills 

WITH  land  values  wh^re  they  are  today 
and  crop  prices  at  the  top  notch,  it  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  handle  every  operation  of 
your  seed  sowing  and  crop  growing  in  the  way  that 
means  getting  every  dollar  of  profit.  Nowadays  every  bushel 
added  to  your  harvest  yield  countsi 

That  is  why  so  many  careful  farmers  put  the  seed  in  the 
soil  with  Empire  Jr.,  Hooaier,  or  Kentucky  drilU.  They  know 
these  drills  have  been  proving  for  years  that  their  use  means 
not  only  more  grain  per  acre,  out  better  prices.  Why? 
Because,  deposited  at  even  depth  means  all  up,  growing  and 
ripe  at  the  same  time,  uniformity,  no  half-ripe,  balf-greea 
fields,  no  shriveled  kernels  in  the  grain. 

These  are  the  drills  with  the  adjustable,  fluted  force  feed 
that  does  the  most  accurate  work  measuring  alfalfa,  millet, 
broom  and  Kafir  corn,  small  peas,  navy  beans,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  usual  small  grains.  They  have  a  variety  of  furrow 
openers,  interchangeable  to  fit  your  needs. 

Your  farm — no  matter  how  "different"  your  soil  or  fields 
are  —  needs  an  Empire  Jr.,  Hooder,  or  Kentucky  drill.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  know  more  about  them.  Send  for  our  drill 
catafogaes  and  folders.    They  are  profitable  reading. 

hternatioDal  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  U    S   Aifftl 

ClMa>M»  niMhi  IfcConkk  MihrwikM  Odrarac  ^Q|/ 


Feed  fhe  Fighters! 

Harvest  the  Crops! 


Win  the  War! 

Save  the  Yields! 


On  tbe  battlefiekia  of  Prance  anil  FUniiers  ihe  Unitetl  StAtes  boys  ami  the  Canadian 
hoys  w    fiKtitinK  suie   by   ai<le   to   win   for  tbe   World   the   freedom  that     Prussian  ism 

would   destroy.  ...  ,  ,       ,  .  . 

While  doing  this  they  muit  be  fed  and  every  ounce  oi  loiuole  tbAt  c*n  i>c  requisitioned 
must  Ko  into  use  to  save  this  year's  crop.  \  short  harvest  perio<l  rec|uires  the  combined 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  team  work,  such  as  tbe  soldier  boys  in  France  and  Flaodert 
ore  demonstrating. 

THE  COMBINED  FIQHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND    FLANDERS 

AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN   AMERICA 

WILL  BRINa  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY   NEARER 

.\  rfvipror.il  arrani?eroent  for  the  n.ie  o<  farm  workers  haa  been  perfected  between  the 
Dcp.irlment  ol  the  Interior  of  ("anadii  iin.l  tl»e  Departments  of  Labor  and  A(jriculture  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  if  w  proposed  to  permit  the  harvesters  '"*'  *""  "<** 
cn^^ited  in  th."  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa.  North  Dakot.i,  South  liikot*. 
Sebrx^ki.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Canada,  with  the  privilege  of 
later  returnmi?  to  the  United  States,  when  the  crop*  in  the  United  States  hav-e  been  coD- 
served.  and  help  to  save  the  enormous  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  lime  will  be 
ready   for   hiirvestinff. 

Htip  Your  Canadian  Neighbors  When  Your  Own  Crop  is  Harvested 

Canada  wants  tO.OtX)  Harvest   H.ind.s    to  t.iki-    ciire  of  il3 

13  Million  Acre  Wheat  Field 

One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International  Boundary  hne  to  de<)tination  and 
the  sAxaf  r.itc  returning  to  the  InteKnufion.-il  Boundary.  Hi(th  wages,  good  hoard,  comfort- 
able io<lgings. 

An  Identification  (?ard  issued  nt  tlic  houmlary  by  a  Canadian  Immigration  Officer  will 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  I'nited  States. 

.\S  SOON  AS  YOUR  OWN  HARVKST  IS  SAVED,  move  northwani  and  assist  jour 
Canadian  neighbor  in  har\'esting  his;  in  this  way  do  your  bit  in  helping  "Win 
tbe   War  •• 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  iilentification  car<l8  and  place  where  employment  may  be 
ha<l.  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 


F.  A.  HARRISON, 


(''anadlao   GoTernment    Aftent 


210  N.  3rd  Street,       Harrisburg,  Pa. 


In  Times  Like  These 

Don't  Hesitate 

USE    WARNER'S 

<4iW   •^^^.^MM     99 


(Pure  "Cedar  Hollow*'  Hydrated  Lime> 

Tried  and  tested  for    years    on  acid   soils    it  has    saved 
labor  and  increased  the  crops  in  5  states 

Ask.  '/jc  Dealer  who   Knows. 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,    Wilmn..    Dd.,     Phila.  Pa ,    N.  Y.  aiy 


Please  mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer   when  writing  to  advertiseni. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


46  Sept. 

Head  18* 

Holsteins  1917 

DISPERSION 

OF  HERD 

of  John  Fleming,  Kane,  Pa. 

1  Male  -  -  4S  Fennales 

(38  Pure-breds    -   -    8  Grades) 

Herd     headed    by 
TUNA  KING  PONTIAC  KANE 

who  is  by  a  grandson  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  and  Pontiac  Art  is  (SI .77) 
and  out  of  a  granddaughter  of  King 
Segis.  A  number  of  his  daughters 
will  also  be  sold. 
Sale  Headquarters.  New  Thomson  Hotel 
Kane,  Penna. 

Sale   at    Farm  one  mile  from  Hotel 
with  ample  conveyance  to  farm. 

For  particulars  of  sale  address 

LIVERPOOL 
SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


Hortiealtiuv 

aROWINO  ASPARAGUS 
From  Seed  or  Nursery  Crowns? 


Mr.  Celery  Grower 


er  tham.  Third,  in  case  the  rains  did 
not  come,  then  the  soil  would  dry  and 
blow  with  every  wind  and  that  would 
more  or  less  fill  the  trenches.  Fourth, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
the  young  plants  free  from  the  aspara- 
gus bugs  and  their  larvae  when  those 
plants  covered  so  much  territory.  In 
On  nacre  4  of  the  August  11  is«ue  of  other  words,  the  grower  would  be  com- 
PennsyWania  Faru.or  there  appears  an    pelled   to  <Jover   so    much   ground   with 

^-  ^    e         n  ,  ,, ...  nf  niir  nl,l  and  srood    poisons  that  the  time  and  cost  of  ma- 
article  from  the  pen  or  our  oiu  ana  goon    i  .,.  .     ^ 

friend    W     V     Massov.       Mr.    Massey  terial  would  so  militate  against  success 

criticised  Mr    J.  B.  Norton's  views  on  that  the  crop  would  bo  lost  ere  the  job 

grow5n.r  asparagus.     Now,  if  I  am  per-  ^vas  completed.    Fifth,  and  last  but  not 

niittod^I  want   to  substaniate  Mr.  Nor-  least,   weeds    and   summer   grass    (crab 

ton's  claims.    I  have  read  numerous  dis-  grass).      The    asparagus    seed    is    very 

cu.sions  similar  to  the  one  referred  to,  slow    to    germinate,   particularly    when 

but  I   am   still  planting  my   asparagus  sown    early.      It    frequently    takes    a 

seed  in  a  uurserv  bed  aud  setting  one-  month  from  the  time  it  is  planted  be- 

vear-old  crowns  hi  the  permanent  bed.  fore  it  is  over  the  ground.    During  that 

What  a  hard-shellod  old  baptist  I  must  time    a  great   many   weeds  will   sprout 

be    when  I  here  admit  that  I  have  read  and  begin  to  grow,  and  unless  the  soil 

numerous   articles   and   hints  from   Mr.  is    particularly    free    from    weed    seeds 

Massey  trviug  to  convince  his  readers  the  whole  surface  will  be  occupied  with 

'that'  his  way   is  the   correct   way   and  a    foul    growth    before    the    asparagus 

sottin-r   plants    should    be    relegated    to  plants  are  in  view.     If  planted  a  little 

the    past       But    these    articles    fail    to  later,  as  might  bo  claimed,  germination 

convince,    and    vet    what    Mr.    Massey  would  be  quicker.     I  admit  that,  >but  so 

savs  is  mostly  tnie;  in  fact,  quite  true,  would   the   weeds   grow   quicker. 
Mr    Massey's  plan   of  planting  a>  wa-       Now  imagine  a  farmer  getting  ready 


tnww*  the  quality  and  quantity  of  your  celery  uud 
saveUme.  labor  aai   money  by  using  the 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

strone  Stiff    Odorless.   Tasteless.  Light  V\elKlit.  A\  ri it  r- 

r,  K'".i2;"»\'J.  rT^"  fc  r  - ""  - 

atain.    Requires  less  labor  than   V'nrrt. 

Write  for  prices  and  earn  pics  lo 
THE  RDtSElLOlD  CO..  Otft.  P.  31  N.  ind  St..Hanlsbuft.  Pa. 

Buy  a  Used  Car  on  Our 
7- Day  Trial  Plan 

Evrt-y  cari  n  our  buil.ling  reKardloss  of  how 
lillle  or  howmurh  mileapiithasnia.leii.ust  be 
in  absolutely  first-*  lass  mechanical  .oii.lition 
before  we  deliver  it.  AVe  do  not  «.."  >;"'>«<• 
rely  merely  on  onr  as.sertions.  It  stea  1  >»«-  asK 
you  to  prove  them  for  yourself. 

You  Can  Drire  the  Car  for  7  Days 

If   it  doesn't  come  up  to  tlie  standard  wc  set 

—then    we  want   you  to  return  il  liud  net  your 

luoDcy  back. 

Write  for  full  particulars  about  an.\-  of  tlie 

following: 

1917  Maxwell  Tourinj?    -    -    -    -    <I450 
1917  Pullman  Tounnjj     '""",;„ 

1916  Do.ipe   Touring  '     '     '     '     vin 

1917  Saxon    Touring  "     '     "     "    £,V 
1915  Chevrolet  Roadster  -    -    -    -    3<» 

Used  Car  Bullelin  mailed  upon  request. 

Bifelow-Willer  Mol»r  Co.,    Distrihut..™  of  the  r.ige 

304  North  Broad  Street,   Philadelphia 


September  8,  1917. 

above  ground,  find  it  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  keep  the  field  clean,  and  keep 
the  larvae  of  the  asparagus  beetle  from 
devouring  it.  That  being  true,  what 
then  must  be.  expected  when  seed  is 
planted  in  the  permanent  bedf  Further- 
more, there  is  not  one  season  in  ten 
that  his  trenches  would  not  either  wash 
partly  full  or  blow  full  if^it  was  dry. 
In  fact,  I  have  seen  both.  In  planting 
good,  strong,  one-year  crowns  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  those 
wash  under  so  badly  that  they  fail  to 
grow. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Massey  cites  experi- 
ences and  observations  to  clinch  his 
argument.  It  is  true,  all  of  it,  tut  my 
point  is  this:  In  order  to  make  it 
true  it  will  cost  the  grower  three  dol- 
lars to  get  back  one  and  stand  a  long 
chance  of  failure  besides.  Is  that 
Twentieth  Century  farmingt 

I  find  it  quite  difficult  to  keep  nursery 
'beds  of  seedling  asparagus  plants  clean 
and  free  from  weeds  and  crab  grass,  and 
unless  it  is  planted  where  poultry  can 
Toam  thru  it,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
keep  the  asparagus  beetles  from  rain- 
ing it.  Now  if  we  spread  the  plants 
that  are  commonly  grown  on  half  an 
acre  in  the  nursery  bed  over  five  acres 
in  the  permanent  be'd,  what  must  we 
expect?  Catch  my  point? — C.  C.  Hul- 
sart,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


September  8,  1OT7. 
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NEW   YORK   STATE   VEGETABLE 
GB.OWEES'    MEETING 


TOMATOES    AT  A   NEW   JERSEY    PORT. 


,^,  Jash 

A<  out  of  your 

OLD' BAGS, 

You'U  be  mirt»rteert  how  mueti  '"<«»«' Jf.?J^'" 
pay  you  for  your  old  bngo.  torii  or  w'""''— 
any  quantity.  Uon't  let  Ihetn  lie  around  aud 
rot  when  you  ran  turn  them  Into  nioncy. 

wf:  pay  tuk  FKi.K-in 

and  we  mall  ctieck  as  Boon  ns  sMiiniei  t  is 
received.  T.-ike  advantage  of  l""*^'.'  „.;  ,„ 
prlccji -write  today  for  prloe-Ust  and  "'iiP^J'  8 
lostructioni.  Ijjrgest  dlrert  buyers  "J »  ;|K«  " 
the  world.  Refereneefl-  Citizens  Bauk  of 
BuSalo,  Dunn  or  Brartaireet.  _  _ 

IROQUOIS    n  A  C;  x>  °* 

3S.5  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N^  ■ 


lutisrR^ 


.»» 


5  "The  Best 

m  Ast  your  denln  or  urite  us  tot  •— 

S  free    booklet  and    tamples.  ^ 

S  C,  B.  OARRKTT  A  SON  CORP..   PhUa.,  Po.  S 

S  22  H.  Marshall  Street  •- 

^Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimi'f^ 

4  ^V^vprt  I^tthnrq  Pullet*  for  Sale-April 
I  ffS^S  hatched-farin  raised  REYNOI.DS 
*^^*^'-'    FARM,  R.  F.D..Annandale,  N.  J. 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania   Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


gus    seed    whore    it    is    to    remain    will 
work   out   on   a  10x10-   or  a  10x20-foot 
l.li.t   ill  one's  garden,  provided  the  gar- 
dener  gives   it   alti-ntion   enough.     But 
frf.m    a   commercial   point   of   view   his 
achtnio  is  utterly  impractical.     lie  says 
he   lias  proved  years   ago   that   in   this 
way    he    gets    cuttings    a    year    earlier 
than   by  trnnsplanting.     He  is  right   in 
that  statement.    Next  he  says,  "If  Mr. 
Norton  would  give  some  reason  for  his 
not  believing  in  th'iA  practice   it  would 
be    more    interesting".    Perhaps    friend 
Mas«!oy   mid    the    Pennsylvania   Farmer 
will  permit  me  to  give  my  reasons  why 
I    am    setting   one-year-old    plants    and 
losing  one  year  in  time;  valuable  time, 
too.    I  want  to  discuss  this  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  <>ommercial  grow- 
er.     TT;id    friend   Massey   made    an    ex- 
ception   in    hU    discussion    of    the    com- 
mercial grower  tliis  article  would  have 
been  uncalled  for;  but  ho  does  not.     I 
am   a  commercial  grower  and   from  my 
viewpoint   his   scheme   is  not    pra,ctical. 
I  have  five  reasons  for  saying  this,  any 
one    of    which    would    be    sutficient    for 
me   to   continue   in   the   old   way. 

Fir^it,  the  amount  of  territory  cover- 
ed with  seed.  Second,  the  possibility 
of  having  the  trenches— M  inches  deep 
as  he  says  he  digs  them— washed  more 
or  less  full  by  heavy  rains  aud  burying 
tho  flPPd  to  puch  a  depth  that  it  could 
n„t  come  thru;  rfr,  if  the  rains  occur 
[after  plants  arc  above  ground,  that 
sandy  soil  washing  down  from  the  sides 
'would  bury  the  young  plants  and  smotli- 


to  plant  5,  10  or  more  acres  of  asparagus 
with  seed  in  the  permanent  bed  by  Mr. 
Massey's  method.     First  he  would  have 
8,700  feet   of   trench   to   dig   15    inches 
deep  for  each  acre  made   ready.   That 
means  one  and  one-half  miles  of 'trench 
digging   for  each  and   every   acre   pre- 
pared.     Second,    how    would    you    sow 
those  seeds  so  as  to  have  them  stand 
15    inches   apart   in   one   place   without 
an  immense  amount  of  thinni.ig?    Then 
imafrine  a  man   or  men   down  on   their 
knees  thinning  this  young  grass  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  trench.    Oh!  my 
back!       Next    imagine    the    asparagus 
beetle    getting    busy    on    five    or    more 
acres,  the  young  larvae  just  hatched  out 
and    so    hungry.      "Where    would    those 
young  plants  be  in  half  a  week .' 

But    supposing   the    bed  had    escaped 
all    other    enemies,    or    the    farmer    had 
fought  them  off  and  was  still  living  and 
able  to   work.     Then   comes  the  battle 
v.ith  weeds   and  crab   grass,  and    they 
never  stop  fighting  for  supremacy.  Im- 
agine again,  if  you  can,  a  farmer  trying 
to   clean   up   over  a  mile  and   one-half 
of   row    for   each  acre   he   has   planted 
and  mind  you  tliose   weeds  grow  from 
the  level  down  both  slopes  of  his  trench, 
across  the  bottom  and  on  the  other  side, 
a  distance  in  width  of  nearly,  or  quite, 
three  feet.     Who  wants  any?     T  don't. 
I  leave  this  to  any  practical   farmer 
to  decide  if  this  word  picture   is  over- 
drawn.    We  asparagus  growers  who  set 
out  plants,  something  that  will  be  grow- 
in^r    a    month    before    seedlings    appear 


About  one  hundred  and  twentywfivc 
muck  land  vegetable  growers  with  some 
thirty-five  cars  gathered  at  William- 
son on  Saturday,  August  25,  for  a 
field  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association.  Fully 
S  third  of  those  present  were  from 
other  counties,  and  points  as  far  dis- 
tant as  Canastota  and  Elba  were  rep- 
resented. The  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  were  i.iado  by  the  state  asso- 
ciation. 

Messrs.  Tuttle  and  Russell  are  operat- 
ing about  22  acres  of  recently   cleared 
muck  which  is  giving  splendid   results. 
The  soil  is  of  the  more  coarse  type,  and 
is   not   as  thoroly   decayed   as  some.  It 
is    well-drained    and    very    close    ditch- 
ing   is    not    required.      Mr.    Russell,    in 
co-operation   with    the   farm   bureau,  is 
carrying   thru  a    thoro-golng  set   of  ex- 
periments   which    he    expects  .to    con 
tinue    for    several    years    to    determine 
the  value  of  potash  for  muck  crops.  The 
dilTercnces  this  year  are  not  very  clear 
cut  altho  the  soil  has  been  heavily  fed 
with    comideto    fertilizers    in    previous 
years.      It    is   possible   that   differences 
will  show  up  in  later  years  Wf  the  trial. 
Celery  plants   are   not   yet  far   enough 
advanced   to   show   distinct    results  but 
casual  observation  indicates  that  spray 
ing  is  decidedly  helpful  in  the   control 
of   celery  blight. 

The  farm   of  W.  P.  Rogers  was  next 
visited  and   the  visitors   grouped   them- 
selves  on   his  lawn   for  a   picnic  lunch, 
after    which   a  short    session    wa^    held 
under  the  trees.     Mr.  A.  P.  Fischer,  of 
Canastota,    described    the    methods    of 
onion    culture    as   practiced   in   his   dis 
trict.      He    also    raised  a  question   that 
has    been     discussed    by    the    Madison 
County  Vegetable  Growers'  Association. 
This   organizafion  has  prepared  a  pcti 
tion    asking    for    the    establishment    of 
a  minimum  price   of  one   dollar   on   on 
ions.      The    uncertainties    of    the    foo.l 
control  situation,  together  with  the  in- 
dictment   of    onion    dealers,   have    kept 
buyers   from   arranging    for   the    move- 
ment of  the  crop  as  usual.    Many  grow 
ers  are  unable  to  store  their  own  pro- 
duct  and   there  is  danger  that   serious 
hardship    will    be   worked.      This    mat- 
ter of  minimum  price  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York    Stat  J   Vegetable    Growers'    Asso- 
'ciation. 


Mr.  V.  W.  Ridley,  of  tbe  Offl«e  of  ing   tlieir   eggs   about    that   time.     At 

Horticulture  at  Washington,  was  pres-  least  one  additional  application  should 

ent  to  explain  the  Department 's  work  be  made,  within  a  month  or  six  weeks, 

in    pre-coolin^.      His    statements    were  and  if  conditions  are  very  bad  and  the 

of   special   interest   to   lettuce  growers  trees  are  growing  rapidly  so  that  cracks 

about    Williamson    because    it    is    their  appear   in   the   coating,  it   may  be   de- 

praetiee  to  place  all  of  their  lettuce  in  sirable   to    make   a  further  application 

a  cold  storage  warehouse  for  1)   to  4  about  the  last    of   August  or  the  first 

days  previous  to  shipment.     While  this  of  September.     Under  ordinary  condi- 

costs  six  cents  a  package,  they  find  it  tions,  however,  one  or  two  applications 

pays  splendidly  on  account  of  the  bet-  should  b©  sufficient  for  satisfactory  pro- 

ter   condition   of  the   product   when   it  teetiodt  pgainst  th«  apple  borer. 

reaches  the  market.     Their  experience  ^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^j^^ 

would   indicate   that    every   muck   land 

,.    .      ,           _    „„,,    „4.„,„.„«  I  have  several  young  cherry  trees, 

section   ought    to   have    a   cold    storage  -      ,  •  /              „  x  j      -^^ 

,     ^      .                     ,.  «  -«„i^  ^.a  T^i-a/.  ^^^  leaves  of  which  are  polluted  with 

plant  where  pre-ooohng  could  be  prac-  ^ 


tieed.  While  this  alone  would  not  main- 
tain such  a  plant,  there  would  be  a 
few  sections  where  there  are  no  other 
products  to  be  stored  during  the  winter 


insects  on  the  under  side.  These  leaves 
curl  up  and  die.  Would  like  to  know 
just  what  to  do  to  rid  the  trees  of 
these  pests.     I  also  have  a  pear  tree. 


Prof.  Paul  Work  of  the  College  of  ^^^  ^^^""^^  "^  which  are  turning  brown 
Agriculture  presented  a  brief  summary  ^^^  ^^^  branches  dying.  There  seems 
of  muck  land  crop  conditions  as  they  *«  l>«  "«  insect  visible.  "-D.  R.,  Frank- 
exist    over    the    state.      Lettuce    is,    in  ^^^  -County,  Pa. 

general,  doing  well  and  shipments  are  The    difficulty  with    the   cherry    tree 

heavy.    While  prices  are  declining  from  is  probably  the  cherry  plant  louse.     If 

very   high   levels,   they   are   still   good,  the    leaves    are    badly    curled    and    the 

Celery  is  coming  on  in  good  shape.  The  trees    are    relatively    small,    the    best 

onion  crop  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  ap-  means  of  control  are  to  dip  the  infest- 

peared  during  July,  and  the  Canastota  ed    foliage    in    a  solution    of  whale   oil 

section   will  not  likely  run   above   250  or  white  laundry  soap,  made  up  at  the 

bushels  per  acre.     There  will  prolbably  rate   of   1    pound  in   5  or  6  gallons   of 

be  many  small  onions  thniout  the  state,  water.     The  solution  may  be  carried  in 

A  few  small  pieces  of  onions  are  being  a  pail  and  the  tips  of  the  young  trees 

harvested    and    some    sales    have    been  should  be  carefully  bent  over  and  held 

made  at  $1  per  bushel.  in    the   liquid  long   enough   to  wet  all 

In  the  afternoon,  the  farms  of  Leen-  the  lice. 


hout's  Brothers  were  visited.  Here  ex- 
periments in  the  control  of  lettuce  dis- 
eases were  seen.    Most  of  the  trouble  is 


•In  the  case  of  the  pear  tree,  the 
trouble  is  evidently  fire  blight.  This 
is  a  bacterial  disease  and  the  only 
caused  thru  tip  bum  or  bottom  rot.  Tip  satisfactory  method  of  control  is  to 
burn  is  not  occasioned  by  fungus,  and  gnt  ^^^  ^11  infested  twigs  at  least  8 
it  seems  to  follow  upon  over-heavy  fer-  ^p  jq  inches  below  the  external  evi- 
tilization.  Bottom  rot  does  not  yield  ^ence  of  the  disease  and  disinfect  both 
readily  to  control  nteasures.  Keeping  ^j^g  tools  and  cuts  with  a  solution  of 
the  soil  loose  underneath  the  leaves  is  corrosive  sublimate,  made  up  at  the 
of  value.  Strains  of  seed  are  being  rate  of  1  tablet  to  a  pint  of  water, 
bred  for  tall  stem  plants  whi«h  will  where  the  number  of  trees  is  small, 
permit  of  free  air  circulation  under-  ^  ^m  ^iso  be  advisable  to  gather  up 
neath    the   heads.  the   diseased  twigs  and  burn  them. 

At  the  Pearsall  farm,  iSkinner  Irri-  B^st  Time  for  Fertilizing  Fruits 
jration  was  seen  in  operation.  On  one  <ijg  there  any  best  time  for  applying 
of  the  farms  of  W.  B.  Prear,  a  novel  fertilizer  to  peich  or  apple  treesf  It 
drainage  system  was  seen.  The  muck  geems  to  me  that  I  have  recently  heard 
lies  very  low  and  drainage  water  must  ^f  particularly  good  results  coming  from 
he  lifted  to  get  it  into  the  run-off  ditch,  an  application  at  some  special  time  in 
This  is  done  by  means  of  an  electric  ^j,g  gj-Q^vth  of  the  crops  but  can  not 
motor  and  a  wooden  trough  in  which  g^^  j^  touch  with  the  point  just  now." 
are  arranged  boards  atrtached  to  heavy  -^  H.  B.,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
chains,  so  that  the  device  works  like  a       ^j^^  present  evidence  seems  to  indi- 


chain  elevator. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


cate  that  nitrate  of  soda  applied  some- 
what (before  blossoming  and  before 
growth  starts  is  often  of  distinct  value 
in  increasing  the  size  of  the  crop.  This 
is  apparently  accomplished  simply  by 
increasing  the  percent  of  blossoms 
which  set  fruit.  When  the  current  sea- 
son's crop  is  already  large  enough,  how- 
ever, nitrate  applications  somewhat 
after  the  blossoming  period  or  at  any 
time  up  to  five  or  six  weeks  after  the 
fruit    is   set   is   often   valuable   in   ma- 


Blast  the  Subsoil- 
Get  Bigger  Crops 

Below  the  plow-sole  the  soil  is  rich  in  mineral  plant 
food.  Make  this  subsoil  productive !  Break  it  up  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  and  get  four  or  five  feet  of  crop- 
growing  fertility.  The  extra  profit  from  one  year's 
increased  yield  will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


has  made  thousands  of  worn- 
out  farms  rich,  fertile  and 
profitable,  and  thousands  of 
good  farms  better.  Punch 
holes  into  the  subsoil,  load,  fire 
and  the  work  is  done!  Ask  the 
Atlas  dealer  near  you. 


Any  one  can  use  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  without  experience  or 
risk.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
fastest  farm  hand  for  blasting 
stumps  and  boulders,  digging 
ditches,  etc.  Trees  in  blasted 
beds  bear  two  years  earlier. 


Get  •*  Better  Farming  "  Book— FREE       f  f   |-p^EE~  BOOK  OtHi^H} 


**  Better  Farminc"  (illMtrated)  tells  how  you  can 
make  more  money  and  protect  your  crops  from  drouth 
by  Mine  Atla*  Farm  Powder.  It  shows  the  economical 
way  of  doing  many  kinds  of  wo(k  on  the  farm.  Mail 
the  coapoa  and  eet  it  FR£8. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Caneral  OfficM:  WUmincton.  Del. 

Sale*    OfEcef  t      Mnnlncham,    Boston,    HoocfatOS* 
Joplin,  Knoxrille,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  PbiUdelphia,  Pitubureh,  St.  LoaU 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO^  Wilmingtom  DeL 

Send  mc  your  74-pa8e  book  "Better  Farming." 

1  am  interested  in  the  use  of  explosives  for  the 

purpose  before  which  I  mark  X.   F13 

riStnmp  Blasting       V~\  Tree  Planting 

r  Boulder  Blasting     rj  Ditch  Digging 

Pi  Subsoil  Blasting      [j  ^"^^  B«"i^in« 

Name 

AddrcJS 


J 


Red  Rock 

Tbe  wheat  that  is  making  Michigan  famous.   Hardiest 
and  biggest  yielder  of  aJl    Winter  Wheat. 

Rosen  Rye 

Yields  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  common   Rye,   45 
bushels  per  acre  this  year. 

Giant  Darwin  Tulips 

The    finest   of     all    tpe'mft    blooming     bulbs,     also 
Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Crocus,  etc.  Must  be 

K'  nted  in  the  falL     Write  for  Isbell's  Fall  CaU- 
ue,  it's  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  B|  Jackson,  Mich. 


.Seed  Wheats 

'  Biirht  hardiest,  reliable  kinds— yMd  hmtb  par 
■yf»  f«»rti«lwa«<— gradtxl.  sound,  cleaned 
clean.  Wnte  to-day  for  "Hoffman' a  Wheat 
Book"— deecribee  varieties— tells  "How  to  Get 
a  Crop  of  Wheat"  It's  free-samples,  too-if 
yoa  mention  thia  paper. 

A.a 


lac. 


I,  Laacastcr  Coaaty,  Pa. 


CaUfonda  PRIVET  HEDGE 


Twa  Yaar*  OM 

Height         Brancbes 
18  to  24  in  3  to   5 

24  to  30  in  8   to  10 

30  to  36  In  10  to   15 


Flna,  CiMii  Stack 

Per  100         Per  1000 

t^.SO  S20.00 

3.50  30.00 

4.00  35.00 


500  at  1000  rates. 
Mention  this  publication  and  we  will  deliver  free 
order  uf  S  10.00  and  over.      We  grow  our  own  stock  and 
employ  no  agents.    Write  (or  free  price  list  on  Trees, 
Sbrubbery,  Evergreens,  etc. 

B.  F.  BARR  A  CO.  Dept.  P. 
LANCASTER,   PENNA. 


Borers  in  Apple  Trees 

"I  am  worming  my  applo  orchard 
just  now  and  the  young  trees  certain- 
ly get  lota  of  worms  in  them.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  tar 

."diiot  on   the  market  to  control  this  Jgrially  increasing  the  size  of  the  crop 

V  o-m    that   gets    into    the   base    of   the  ^^^   following   year.     This   is   done    by 

tree  so  much.    If  there  is  anything  that  -^^.^g^j^g  tj^g  amount  of  blosBoming. 
you  have  confidence  in  and  know  will 
work    out,   I    would    be    very    glad    to 

have   you  send   me   the   prescription."        »i«i,at    the    expected    potato    crop    of 

W.  P.  P.,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  New  Jersey  has  fallen  down  18  percent 

There    are     several    preparations    of  is    the    startling    information    in    the 

asphaltum  that  have  been  used  with  ap-  August  crop  report   of  the  Department  j 

parent  success  and  without  special  in-  of  Agriculture  of  that  state.     The  pres- 

iury  to  the  trees  in  controlling  borers  ent  indication  is  that  the  product  per 

on  both  peach  and  apple  trees.    In  gen-  acre  will  be  only  four-^fths  of  a  full  I 

pral,  however,  I  would  much  pref  r  to  yield.     Hot  weather  the  latter  part  of 

use   concentrated  lime-sulphur  for  this  July  caused  the  serious  drop,  and  an- 

purpose.     This   material    is   practically  other  reason  is  the  development  of  dis- 

always   safe   even   at   full   strength   of  ease    that   usually    follows    showers   in 

the    concentrate.      It    needs    renewing  hot    weather.      Secretary    Alva    Agee 

somewhat  more  often  than  some  of  the  stated  that  a  week  of  extreme  heat  in 

other   materials   bat   is    practically    as  midsummer  never  fails  to  do  some  in- ' 

eflBciop*    and  Ib   mueh  safer  than  any  jury  to  the  potato  plant,  from  which  \ 

other.  it  cannot  recover.    He  urges  city  fami- 1 

To  \.ii  m-  M»  effective,  the  first  appU-  lies  to  buy  potatoes  this  fall  in  large 

€<•'    (     ■-".       *    be   made   somewhat  be-  quantities,   because    the    expected    lowi 

f:;.^  ti>i'    ..  .i)l»-  of  June,  as  the  adnlt  prices  next  winter  and  spring  may  notj 

'n;*eol9  U(Ci>;tUy  dmerge   and  begin  lay-  materiaUxs, 


PURE    TIMOTHY   SEED 

New  Crop  Carefully  Selected,  welray  from  the  farmers 
and  sell  direct  to  consumer.  Also  avrenil  varieties  of 
blgb-grade  seed  wheat.     Ask  tor  samples  now. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.      -      FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


Scotf  8  Tiinothy   Seed 

Timothy  Is  about  the  only  see  I  fist  is  low  in  price  at 
imaeat.  It  will  surely  pay  to  buy  early.  Send  for 
samplea  now.  O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO., 

44  Main  Street,  MARY3VILLE,    OHIO. 


SEED  WHEAT F^^'e'e 

Valuable  information  aboot  New  and  Tested  varieties- 
Kharkov— Harvest  Qneen—Fnltz.  etc.— Tlaiotliy.  AlfaHa, 
Clover  and  all  field  and  grass  seeds.  Gives  valuable  plant- 
ing instrnctionB.  Desertbea  heaviest  prodncint;  varieties- 
how  best  cropsaregrrown.  Givesmoney-makingjdeas  about 


AMCmCAN 


MUil 


UAL  SEED  CC 


1130 


Scott's  Wheat  &  Rye 

Free  from  weeds  and  immature    Rr.ilns.    This  year,  It 
ever,  it  pays  to  sow  nothinK  but  tbe  best. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  «c  SONS  CO. 
W4  Main   St..  Marysvlile,  Ohio. 


A  Cm. II  Vmwmt^  In  California  will  make  you  more 
OmSII  rann  money  with  lesRwork.  Younlll  ll\e 
longer  and  better.  Uellghtful  climate.  R  ch  soil.  Imw 
prices.  E^asy  terms.  Sure  profits.  liospttable  neighbors. 
Good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Writef  or  our  Baa 
Joaautn  VaUey  lUustrated  folders  free.  C.  L.  t^eagravei 
Ind.  Comm..  AT  ASF  By..    lU67Ry.  Ex..    Chloica 


I    N 

*  N 


500.000PEACM  TREES 


apple  trees.  Healttay.tme  to  name.prlcelow. qual- 
ity bJsh.  Also  Millions  of  trees,  shnibs  A  plants. 
New  Planters  priofl  list  ready.  The  Weetmlnster 
Nursery.  Boi  25«.  Westminster,  Md. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War!" 

These  really   remarkable  Light   All-Purpose  Farm  Tractors    exactly   meet 

eastern  farm  conditions,  ^     n^^^fc        a  •/?  n  n     » 

_  • „.    ^..^„  ^^^^bSIKS^^^L.     s-lo  H.  P.     Burns 

and  cost,  even  in  ^^^^^^BRH^^A  ^      ■• 

Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


war  times,  only 

$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  your  farm  efficient,  raise  bigger  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  -und  save 
high-priced  horse  feed-cvery  horse  renlaced  by  a  HAPPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      Ask  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i  •  '  »  I  I  *'«  '.1  i*i  \,\  I 


?5^ 


^P^^?9»;?^^ 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


September  8,  1»I7. 


^utember  8,  1917. 


PetinsyWania  Farmer 
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Winchester   Model   12—Hammerless 
Shotgun,  12, 16  and  20  gauge 


The  gun  with  a 

dog's  pointing  instinct 


A  dog  points  by  instinct.  Its 
nose,  body  and  tail  come  into 
line  naturally— instantly.  So 
with  the  hunter  and  his  gun. 

Armed  with  the  right  gun, 
he  "points"  it  instinctively.  If 
properly  balanced,  his  gun 
comes  up  into  line  naturally,  as 
easily  as  pointing  a  finger. 

But  if  the  gun  is  not  right,  if 
it  has  not  been  perfectly  bal- 
anced in  the  shop,  it  won't  work 
out  well  in  practice,  just  as  a 
dog,  if  not  properly  bred,  will 
not  work  out  well  with  its 
master  in  the  field. 

The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeater  is  a  thoroughbred  of 
shotguns.    It  has  been  classed 


Quick    feeder,    sure    ejector.      Throws 
empty  shells  to  the  side,  out  of  your  way 

by  experts  as  "The  Perfect 
Repeater." 

Its  balance  enables  you  to 
get  onto  fast  flying  birds 
instantly.  Pointed  right,  it 
never  fails  to  bring  down  the 
game. 


Fifty  years  of  the  best  gun 
making  traditions  have  pro- 
duced in  the  Winchester 
Model  12  a  gun  of  almost 
human  instincts. 

• 

The  right  amount  of  choke 
for  different  loads  has  been 
worked  out  after  exhaustive 
experiment.  Result:  a  pattern 
that  spreads  out  evenly  — 
neither  too  scattered  nor  too 
bunched— and  lands  with  lots 
of  steam  behind  it. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  guncraft. 
Nicely  balanced,  with  its  slim, 
graceful  barrel,  the  Model  12 
is  a  beautiful  weapon,  with  a 
fascination  about  it  that  few 
sportsmen  can  resist. 


yifJNCHBSUK 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Anunumtton 


Even  spread^  maximum  penetration,   Winchester 
shot  pattern  brings  down  the  game. 


The  pattern  that 


brings  down  the  game 


The  remarkable  game  -  getting 
pattern  of  the  Winchester  Model  12, 
shooting  its  own  standard  ammu- 
nition, is  the  result  of  infinite  care 
taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that 
the  accuracy  and  durability  of  a 
gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of 
the  gun.  There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  the  standard  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  and 
lowest  priced  Winchester  guns. 
With  Winchester,  the  barrel  is  the 
gun,  and  the  single  standard  of 
quality  has  been  attained  only  by 
the  most  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing  of 
the  barrel.  The  same  high  quality 
of  Winchester  barrel  is  found  on 
every  gun  made  by  Winchester. 
The  great  volume  of  guns  sold 
makes  this  policy  possible. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester 
Model  12  has  been  scientifically 
bored  to  micrometer  measurements 
for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make. 


The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets 
the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  spread. 
Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  Win- 
chester standard,  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Bennett 
Process,  used  exclusively  by  Win- 
chester, gives  the  Winchester  bar- 
rel a  distinctive  blue  finish  that  with 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves 
the  original  accuracy  forever. 

What  @   means 

This  mark  on  the  barrel  means 
Viewed £md Proved  Winchester. 
This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years 
of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name 
"Winchester"  and  that  is  marked 
with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many 
times  with  excess  loads  for  strength, 
smooth  action  and  accuracy. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester 
manufacture,  machine  production 
is  supplemented  by  human  crafts- 
manship. It  is  a  test  and  adjust- 
ment process. 


It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing 
that  has  produced  in  the  Model  12 
a  gun  of  unsurpassed  game-getting 
qualities  and  whose  grace,  balance, 
beauty  of  lines,  and  never  failing 
performances  in  the  field  have 
earned  it  the  title  of  "thoroughbred 
of  shotguns" — the  gun  with  a  dog's 
pointing  instinct. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  ham' 
mer  action  gun,  we  have  made 
the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
Model  12,  but  with  hammer 
action. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an 
encyclopedia  on  shotguns,  rifles 
and  ammunition.  Every  hunter 
should  have  one.  It  gives  detailed 
specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
describes  at  length  the  principles 
on  which  every  one  of  the  world 
famous  Winchester  shotguns  and 
rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We 
will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.   W  S-1  ^^^  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Model  97 
Hammer  Shotgun 


Take-down  Repeating  Shot' 
gun.  Made  in  12  gauge,  weight 
about  7%  lbs.:  in  16  gauge, 
weight  about  7%  lbs .  The  favor- 
ite with  shooters  who  prefer  a 
slide  forearm  repeating  gun 
with  a  hammer. 


World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

About  Doing  the  Housework 

Various  Suggestions  on  Everyday  Work 

herself    look   attractive;    '*her    all' 


September  8, 1917. 


Here  is  a  Good  Manager  herself   look   attractive;    ••ner   an      is 
I  am  a  farmer's  wife;  our  family  eon-  devoted  to  the  kitchen  and  the  babies, 
sists  of  husband  and  myself,  a  boy  10  There     appear    no    advertisement*    o# 
years   old,  a  girl  8,  another  boy  in  his  dish-washers    and  Jew    of    other    labor- 
fourth  year,  and  a  dear  little  boy  whose  saving  devices 


Few  have  given   suf 


the  gravy  by  pouring  water  in  tue  sKil-  Damson   Plum   Conserve. — For   4  lbs. 

let  in  which  I  had  browned  lln»   niout,  pluins  .lUow   .'i   lbs.   sugar,   1    lb.   shelled 

and    thickened    it.      Then    sealJiag    hut  nuts,  'J   oranges  and    1   lb.    raisins.   Re- 

I   poured   it   around   the   meat,  and  put  move    the    seeds    and    chop    the    plums, 

all    in  the    fireless.      At    dinner    time    I  Peel  the   oranges  and  slice   thinly  one- 

served  the  meat,  and  placed  the  yiavy  half    of    the    peel.      Discard    the    other 

i:    the  cooler  to  use  for  supper.  peel  and  the  seeds.    Mix  chopped  plums, 

Sometimes  I  make  pot-pie  in  tho  soup  orange  plup,  sliced  peel,  sugar  and  rais- 

or  noodles.     The  man  of  the  house  had  ins.      Cook    all    together    rapidly    until 

been    talking    of    "the   pot-pie    mother  bright  and  thick  as  jam.     Add  nuts  five 


Jo  we  ro  nry*t  co„B  by  year^  but  &»..'  thought  to  thi.  very  i-nportaut  u,cd  to  make",  bo  I  inquired  of  differ-  minute,  before  removing  from  the  Jre. 
by  nZthl  We^lve  on  a  farm  of  129  Bubject,  preferring  to  eontinuo  to  im-  e„t  neighbor,  and  learned  that  ..  was  Remove  from  Jreeoolc  and  paek  m.o 
vy  niuuiiia.      vvt.  iivt.  uii  a,  io.  ux  •*      '         .     ,       ,  ,.     ... i„„i,  4.i,„    ,.,a,in  K,r  fair  ncr  nn  Pair  ( nr  tvvrt  ftccord-    lars.   and   Seal  with   oaraffin. 


acres  we  keep  10  to  12  cows,  which  I  prove  the  stock  while  they  neglect  the  made  by  taking  an  egg  (or  two  accord-  jars,  ^d  seal  with  paraffin, 
a  r;s  help  to  milk.  I  aim  to  hatch  wife  and  mother,  thus  assuring  the  ing  to  quantity)  to  a  pint  of  water  or  Apple  Conserve.-^To  1  lb  apples  al- 
and aiseabounoo  chicks  iu  the  country  of  future  generations  of  men  milk,  stiffening  with  flour,  adding  a  pinch  low  Jib  sugar  and  A  pt.  water.  Simm.r 
and    raise     about              cnicKs                   ^nd  women  of  lower  vitality.  Let 's  hear  of  salt,  then  rolling  as  thin  as  paper  or    the    apples,    quartered    and    peeled,   in 

from    some    on    this    subject    thru   your  as  thin  as  one  can  roll  it,  then  cutting    syrup  until  clear.     Dry  in  sun  until  no 

paper.— Mr.    F.    E.    Bidlack,   Bradford  it  in  squares  or  (bars.     When  cooked  it    longer  sticky.    Roll  in  granulated  sugar 

County    Pa.  ^^*8    transparent,    and    "just    the    way 

(Editor's  Note.— Yes,  let   us  have   a  mother  used  to  make  it".— Mrs.  Lloyd 

a    large    variety    of    fruit    and    berries,    discussion    of    why    more    labor^aving  R.  Shuman,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

i.;„i.    ^o     ,.r;th     ff»w    pxcentions     used    equipment  is  not  in  common  use  in  farm 

^hUe  it  i',  froBh  III  put  up  for  future    hlL    I,  it  because  there  are  no  ade-  FBUIT  PASTES  OB  CANDIED  FBUIT 
mse.      I    put    up    annually    about    400    quate  inventions,  is  it  due  to  the  cost, 
quarts  of  fruit,  berries 

meat.  ,.  i.  i*\ 

We  keep  a  hired  man   whose  board,    satisfactory    appliances^or   whatf) 


spring,    Desiaes    some    in    mu    laic    auu^ 
mer.      We    have    an    immense    garden, 
which  is  partly  worked  with  horse  and 
cultivator,    also    a    large    lawn    that    I 
mow  with  the  lawn  mower.     We  have 


and  pack  in  tin  boxes  or  glass  jars,  in 
layers  with  wax  paper. 

Fancy  Variations. — these  are  only  a 
few  suggestions;  there  are  endless 
varieties  and  combinations  that  can  be 
worked    out    with    these    pastes.      Use 


,    veeetables  and    to  the  women's  aversion  to  using  ma-       Convert  part  of  your  fall  fruits  into    different    fruits    or    pastes,    dry    partly 
'       ^  chinery  and  devices,  to  lack  of  really    fruit  candy  or  "rush  order"  desserts,    and  arrange  in  layers  like  layer  cake. 


Old  time  Virginia  housekeepers  used  to    Or    vary    the    layers    by    adding    finely 


washing  and  mending  is  all  included 
in  my  routine.  I  have  no  help  but  our 
8-year-old  girl.  I  do  all  of  the  sewing 
except  the  knit  underwear  and  the 
overalls  that  husband  and  pur  10-year-  soup 
old  boy  wear. 

Our  4-ycar-old  boy  wears  Russian 
suits  for  Sunday;  they  are  neat  and 
simple  to  make;  his  rompers  for  every 
day  are  mostly  made  of  galatea,  for 
it  is  good  and  strong.  I  make  few 
every-day  clothes  for  the  oldest  boy 
and  girl.  By  ibuying  real  good  material 
to  make  clothes  for  Sunday  wear  they 
later  serve  for  school  and  still  later  for 
tvery  day;  a  package  of  dye  is  often 
used  to  help  make  them  more  present- 
able. I  buy  the  patterns  which  give 
different  styles  in  one.  I  often  use  the 
same  pattern  for  dresses,  aprons  and 
nightgowns  of  all  sizes.  Being  what  is 
•ailed  a  "plain  woman",  my  style  is 
never  out  of  date  and  my  clothes  re- 
quire little  planning  and  are  very  ser- 
viceable. I  do  not  like  the  ready- 
made  clothing,  for  the  home-made  ones 
are  of  better  quality,  .better  color  and 
better  fit.  February  is  my  best  time 
to  do  the  sewing  for  summer.  By  add- 
ing a  few  pieces  each  year  to  the  sup- 
ply of  bed  clothes,  table  cloths,  tea 
and  toilet  towels,  I  always  have  enough 
hand   in   case   of  sickness   or  emer- 


HOW   I   MAKE   COEN    SOUP 


I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  make  corn 
When   I  use   chicken,  I  cook   it 


put  up  a  lot  of  "peach  and  damson 
leather",  which  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  fruit  paste  that  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urg- 
ing  housekeepers   to    prepare   this   fall 


cut  citron,  candied  peel  or  blancbcd 
nuts.  With  apple  pastes  different  col- 
orings and  flavors  can  be  used.  Where 
fruit  is  abundant,  fancy  packages  of 
these  pastes  niii^lit  be  put  up  for  Christ- 
mas presents  or  church   bazaars. 


DRIED  APPLES  VS.  CIDEB 


To  Save  Culls 


WAITING   TO   BE   PACKED   AND   SHIPPED. 

An  order  oJ  canned  (ruit»  put  up  by  »n  Ontarij  County,  N.  Y..  farm  woman  for  a  rich  customer. 

annual  busineu  of    about  $1,300  in  >uch  orderi. 


She  dort  an 


on 
gency. 
We    take 


two 


farm    papers, 
a 


a   semi- 


Cider  making  and  drying  are  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing lull  fruit. 

As  to  which  is  most  likely  to  be  prof- 
itable, it  may  be  noted  that  one  bushel 
of  fair'y  good  apples  should  yield  <5} 
to  7  lbs.  of  dried  fruit  evaporated  to 
a  moisture  content  of  25  percent.  In  a 
well-equipped  factory,  this  can  be  ac- 
complished at  an  average  cost  of  about 
2J  cents  a  pound,  but  at  the  home  it 
will  doubtless  cost  at  least  5  ecnts.  If 
the  slicing,  bleaching  and  drying  arc 
well  done,  the  resulting  product  should 
be  worth  at  least  8  to  lOe  a  pound  at 
lionie.  This  product  requires  no  expen- 
sive containers,  can  be  stored  in  small 
space,  and  will  keep  almost  indefinitely 
under  proper  conditions.  The  original 
fruit  can  thus  be  converted  into  a  rcla- 
*ivc'ly  stable  food,  and  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  return  of  about  2.5  to  30  cents 
a   bushel. 

One    bushel    of    well-ripened     apple* 


(early    in    the    moi-ning)    almost    done,  for   home  and  army  uses.     These   frui* 

then  place  it  in  the  fireless  cooker.  My  pastes  make   a  delightful  dessert  *or\- 

fireless  cooker  is  a  lard  can  bought  at  ed   with   cream   cheese    or   nuts.     Tluy 

the  store  for  25  cents.     I  placed  a  wad  can  be  used   to  garnish  cakes,  cu-taids 

\  eckl      paper    and    a    weekly    church    of  paper  in  the  bottom  and  all  around  and  platters  of  cold  meat  or  eaten   as    should  yield  nbout  two  gallons  of  cider 

paper.^and  I  take  time  to  look  over  all    the    kettle,    and    on    top    a    couple    of  a  candy.             ,    ^     ,   .,.       ,          ,     .,  ' '^  ""^^^  ^^^^^  *  «°°^  ^"'"^  P^^'^'  f"*^ 

of  them    and  read  the  most  interesting,    inches  thick.    I  filled  in  the  extra  space  They  are  made  by  boiling  down  tvuit    .ibout    four    gallons    with    a    first-class 

I   find   so 
household 

While 
on  such  a  farm,  and  is  o-ft 
to  know  how  to  arrange  the  work  so  as 


the    rest   with   back    of   knife.    Then    I  and    rub    thru    colander    after    draining  the    cost    of    making,   which    should    be 

to  2et  the  most  done  in  the  least  time,    make    rivels  thus:    Take    1    egg,   a   bit  off  juice  (this  can  be  boltl-d  and  u<od  relatively  small.    The  cider  can  then  be 

ret  I  think  the  farm  is  the  healthiest,    of  salt,  and  stiffen  with  flour.     On  the  as  a  fruit  syrup).     Allow  I  lb.  of  sugar  carried  over  into  vinegar,  or  it  may  be 

-Mrs.  H.  E.  K.     bake  board  I  place  plenty  of  flour  and  to   1  lb.  of  fruit.     Cook   over   slow  lire  pasteurized  and  kept  sweet  indefinitely. 

turn  on  the  dough,  rubbing  it  into  the  until    very    thick.      Pour   pasto    out    In  The  pasteurizing  is  best  done  by  heat- 


yet 

happiest  place  to  live 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 


Doing  the  Dishes    Etc.,  by  Machinery    flour  freely  until  made  into  sufficiently    thin  sheet  on  flat   dish   or  marble  *'ah    ing  the   fresh   cider  to   149   degrees  F, 
For     "  000     years     housewives     have    small  rivels.     If  there  is  a  lot  of  flour    which    has    been    rubbed    over    %lig'itly    for  one  hour,  and  then  sealing  in  «.teri 
washed  dishes  in  the  same  old  way,  con-    around,  I  throw  all  into  a  small  sieve    with   salad   oil.     Plnco   iu   drying  oven    ]i,,ed  containers, 
suming   three   to  four  hours   each    day    and  shake  out  the  flour.    When  11.15  A.    or  in  sun  or  draft  for  two  dajs,  cover-       Further  information   on   this  general 
"doing    the    dishes"    over    and    over    M.  comes,  I  take  the   broth   from   the    ed  with  screen  or  mosquito  bar  to  pro-    subject   can   be   obtained    in   Extension 
again  in  the  same  old  way,  often  stand-    chicken,  put   it   in   the   corn   and   cook,    tect    from    insects.      It    should    bo    dry    Circulars   44    and    62    of    The    Pennsyl- 
Ing  on  their  feet  working  from  one  to    making  the  required  quantity  of  gravy    enough  not   to  bo  sticky,  but   not  hard    vania    State    College    and    in    Farmers 
two   hours    after    the    tired    men    folks    by   adding  water,  and,  of   course,   sea-    or  leathery.     Cut   tho  paste  into  strip-*    Bulletin  291,  obtainable  on  request  from 

aoning  to  taste.  At  20  minutes  of  12  or  squares  or  cubc^  or  iu  any  w.iy  de-  jhc  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washins- 
I  add  tho  rivels;  at  10  minutes  of  12  sired,  place  on  wax  ])apcr,  sprinklo  ton,  D.  C.  Detailed  information  on  the 
I  lift  it    and  serve  dinner  at  12.  with    granulated    sugar,    then    dry    for    commercial  evaporation   of  apples  may 

I  want  to  add  that  I  mad«  this  soup    two  days  more.     To  -tor. ,  dip  ag-oin  in    also   be   found   in  Bulletin   131    of   the 
tho    other    day    with    beef    broth    or*    granulated    sucjar    :i:h1    paek    in    h.->xes    Ac'ricultural  Experiment   Station,  PuH- 

of  improving  the  kitchen,  thereby  lessen-    gravy.      I    got    a    nice    sized    roast    (I    or  jars  like  candy  vitl.   layers  of  paper    man,  V/ashington. 

in-g  the  work,  nor  yet   to  cast  any  re-    am  feeding  nine  persons  usually— goers,    between. 

flections  upon  the  ability  of  the  house-    comers  and  stayers) ;     boiled  the  meat        Damson    Plum    Lonthor.— A=.    known 

wives  as  inventors,  but  rather  as  a  pro-    until  nearly  tender,  then  took  a  skillet    in  Virginia,  it  is  mado  without  Htralu- 

test  against  the  thoughtlessness  of  men    and  in  it  placed  a  bit  of  lard  ..nd  but-    ing,   the   skins  being   left    in,   and    thn  

in  continuing  to  allow  their  wives  to  ter,  floured  the  boiled  meat  a  little,  pulp  dried  a^  .above.  The  t^heet  pa^to  Whenever  th^  water  in  which  pot.v 
plod  along  using  the  old  machinery  make  it  as  round  as  possible  and  tied  is  then  spri-i-l"''  -vith  granulated  sugar,  toes  havo  boon  cooked  is  drained  off 
that  was  used  2,000  years  ago.  The  a  string  around  it,  then  browned  it  rolled  like  •'  nil-  roll,  and  cut  into  into  the  sink  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
wife    on    the    farm    has    very    nicely.     When  browned  I  placed  it   in    slices.     Dip   ♦>!•-«.-   >'i  =  e>'S   iu   granulated    of   iron    which   this   vegetable   contain^ 


have  pulled  off  their  boots  and  begun 
taking  their  ease — winter  and  summer, 
Sunday   as  well   as   any   other  day. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to  in- 
timate that  the  housewife  is  incapable 


ECONOMICAL  WAYS   OF   COOKING 
POTATOES 


September  8,   1917. 

whereby  this  liquid  can  be  utilized  are 
therefore  most  economical.  The  fol- 
lowing recipes  for  cooking  pared  pota- 
toes suggest  ways  of  saving  the  largest 
amount  of  food  value  possible: 

Emergency  Potato  Soup. — Pare  thin 
and  slice  two  medium-sized  potatoes 
and  cook  in  1  quart  of  boiling  water. 
When  almost  done  add  IJ  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt.  Slice  very  thin  the  equivalent 
of  one  slice  of  bread  and  drain  over 
this  the  water  from  the  potatoes  when 
(lone.  Mash  the  potatoes  and  add.  Cut 
three  slices  of  bacon  into  half-inch 
pieces  and  fry  until  brown.  Add  the 
bacon  and  fat  and  reheat  the  mixture, 
allowing  it  to  simmer  about  two  min- 
utes. This  recipe  will  make  three  serv- 
ings. 

Buttered  Potatoes. — Pare  and  slice 
three  medium-sized  potatoes.  Cook  in  2 
eups  of  boiling  water,  to  which  1  ta- 
blespoonful  of  butter  has  been  added, 
when  almost  done,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  There  should  be  only  a  little 
liquid  left  when  the  potatoes  are  done. 
Serve  hot. 

Potatoes  with  Bacon. — Pare  potatoes 
and  cook  in  a  small  amount  of  water. 
Season  with  salt.  When  the  potatoes 
are  almost  done  transfer  them  along 
with  the  liquid  to  a  baking  dish.  Over 
each  potato  place  a  thin  slice  of  bacon 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  bacon 
lioeomes  brown.  The  bacon  gives  tho 
potatoes  an  excellent  flavor. — Mrs.  Ellis 
L.  Kirkpatrick,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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keep  the  varnish  can  immersed  in  a 
pot  of  warm  water  while  using  and 
note  how  easy  it  is  to  "flow"  the  var- 
nish to  an  even,  glossy  surface. — ^A.  L. 
B. 


OUB  SCREENED  POBCH 


We  had  a  fine  side  porch,  20  feet  long, 
hut  the  mosquitoes  put  in  their  little 
bills  with  such  effect  that  we  could  not 
sit  there  with  any  comfort  in  the 
evening.  It  would  co«t  not  less  than 
"■L'H  to  screen  it  in  with  wire  netting, 
so  for  $5  my  daughter  screened  us  in 
with  some  thick,  close-meshed  black 
mosquito  netting.  She  sewed  the  sel- 
vaged  edges  on  the  machine  to  make  it 
llu'  right  length,  and  tacked  it  tight  top 
.nnil  bottom  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
poich.  When  fastening  it  on,  she  laid 
a  strip  of  white  tape  upon  the  netting, 
so  that  the  heads  of  the  tacks  would 
not  work  thru  the  meshes.  Now  we 
thoroly  enjoy  our  quiet  resting  place 
outside,  and  smile  at  the  mosquitoes, 
who  buzz  around  in  a  wondering  way, 
trying  to  find  an  entrance. — -Mrs.  L. 
l>eArniond,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
nin-»  of  e»ch  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  fiUinft  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
lor  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

3195. — A  Group  of  Sleeves.— Pattern 
includes  all  styles  illustrated  and  is 
cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  11  inches;  me- 
dium, l;?  inches;  large,  15  inches, 
and  extra  large,  17  inches  arm  mea- 
surement.* Medium  size  requires,  for 
one  pair  of  sleeves,  li  yards  for  No. 
1,  li  yards  for  No.  2,  Ig  yards  for  No. 
3,  and  Ig  yards  for  No.  4,  of  27-inch 
material.     Price,  10   cents. 

2182.  —  Smart  Shirt-Waist.  —  This 
waist  will  be  very  attractive  in  wMto 
crepe,  batiste   or   crepe   de    chine,   and 


A    DELICIOUS    AND    WHOLESOME 
FILLER    FOE    SANDWICHES 


Two  cups  of  seeded  raisins;  i  cup  of 
strained  orange  juice;  2  tablespoons  of 
lemon  juice;  1  level  t«aspoonful  of  salt; 
1  enp  of  nut  meat  or  peanut  butter. 
Wn'ih  and  dry  raisins.  Put  thru  grind- 
(1.  Add  fruit  juice,  salt  and  nuts  or 
peanut  butter.  If  English,  black  Wal- 
nuts or  pecan  nuts  are  used,  crush  them 
tliiii  grinder.  Mix  the  entire  mass  un- 
til smooth  and  store  in  jelly  glasses  un- 
til used.  This  filler  will  keep  a  long 
finio,  sweet  and  fresh-.  It  supplies  a 
«|iiaiitity  of  iron  for  those  who  require 
it.  The  sandwiches  are  tasty  for  all 
otcasions. — A.   L.   R. 


DELCO  LIGHTI 


IFARM  CrriCfENC 


in  any  of  the  soft  pastel  colors.  The 
closing  is  at  the  side  front.  The  sleeve 
is  new  and  attractive.  Pattern  is  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  .7  yards  of 
36-inch   size.     Price,  10  cents. 

2155.— Novel  Shirtwaist.— The  fronts 
are  lapped  in  surplice  style.  The  sleeve 
may  ibe  finished  in  wrist  length,  with  a 
deep  cuff,  or,  in  elbow  length,  with  a 
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^     lX>NG-OVKD 

ON€  yi.MAl   JO 
OIL 

NO  BEi/ry 

BURNTS 
KEROSENE 


-'^  With  shorter  days  comes 

.'<^L>*.        the  need  of  feeding  the 

"^        stock  and   doing  many 

other  chores  after  dark. 

DELCO-LIGHT  provides 
plenty  of  safe,  bright  electric 
light. 

DELCO-LIGHT  current 
operates  an  electric  water  system,  washing 
machine,  churn,  separator  and  other  labor 
saving  appliances^ 

DELCO-LIGHT  saves  time  for  every  member  of 
the  family  every  day  in  the  year.  Delco-Light  is  like 
an  extra  hand.  Yet  it  works  for  a  few  cents  a  day  and 
quickly  pays  for  itself. 

Price  $350  and  $420  f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio 
except  Western  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


BACH, 


(Dealer*  Name) 
J.  S.  SNYDER.      824  North  Broad  St.,    Phlla.  Pa. 
Suburban  Electric  Development  Co..  AL.  HATTEN- 
u»^..     pyjj^^    209  Seventh  St ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Bte  sjjre  to  see 

%e  ©ELCOLIGHT  exJiibit 

^t  yotjr  Stat©  or  Couitt.v 

Fab' 


turn-back  cuff.  Pattern  is  in  (5  sizes: 
:{4,  36,  as,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  3  yards  of  ;5(5-inch 
material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2147.— A  Smart  Skirt.— It  ni 'asures 
a  little  over  ;U  yards,  with  jdjiits  <li;iwn 
out.  It  has  plait  sections  ovr  the 
sides  and  is  mounted  on  n  shapeil  yoke, 
wliich  is  trininiod  with  a  sliaped  belt  or 
girdle  portion.  Patter  is  in  6  si/.es: 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  an<l  32  inches  waist 
measure.  Size  24  requires  4:i  yards  of 
36-inch    material.      Price,   10   tents. 

2172.— A  Fall  Cape.— Tho  fronts  are 


KEEP   THE   PAINT   BRUSH  CLEAN 


average 


It  pays  to  buy  a  good  paint  brush 
.111.1  then  keep  it  in  first-class  condition. 
There  is  nothing  better  to  clean  and 
remove  paint  from  the  bristles  than 
foal  oil.  Clean  the  brush  thoroly  after 
'i*ing  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  A  little 
"ire  ring  inserted  thru  the  end  of  the 
li.Tnclle  makes  an  efficient  loop  to  hang 
Hie  brush  to  a  nail,  and  it  is  always 
"'.idy  and  workable  for  the  next  time. 
Vamisb  Flow 

Varnish  must  not  be  brushed  and 
worked  like  paint,  but  "flowed"  in  a 
smooth,  even  coat.     To  get  that  result 


2172 
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turned  back  to  form  revers  and  meet  a 
broad,  sliajicd  collar.  Broadcloth,  ciicv- 
iot,  velour,  zibeline,  velvet,  corduroy, 
satin,  silk  and  serge  may  be  used  for 
this  stvle.  Pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  Small, 
32-34;  "medium,  36-28;  large,  40-42;  and 
extra  large,  44-46  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  will  require  6}  yards  of 
4Sinch    material.      Price,   10   cents. 

21Sl.--l'retty  Skirt  fo.  Soft  Fabrics. 
— The  heading  may  bo  omitted;  the 
jtockets  also.  The  skirt  measures  about 
22  yards  at  the  foot.  Pattern  is  in  6 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  .30  and  32  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  3 -J  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  a  26-inch  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


135  Acre  Farm  $5600 
Corn  Crop  2000  Bushels 

I.ast  »c:ison  nn<l  has  avcnittcd  3<t0  buRbrIa  tomatoes  to 
tliesicrc.  Only  L;ilf  tnllc  to  vIlliiRO,  high  school.inllk 
station,  c:»niiing  factory  and  Auto  Buh  line  for  i>a**;ii- 
Kcrsand  freight  to  city  of  t)00,()00.  over  stiit*  road  all 
the  way.  7.5iicrca  dark  lii;irn  koH  In  hiKhritateof  culti- 
vation,balance  valuable  woodland  and  wire  fenced  pii.s- 
ture.  BearliiK  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
[(caches,  --iitory  houMO  with  telephone,  line  Hliade  and 
pleasant  views.  Slutc  roofed  barn.  Owner  having  other 
buMlut^«  niakcH  ciulok  sale  price  of  S.'itioO,  and  If  taken 
8<xin  throws  In  pair  liorseti.  cows,  liogs,  poultry,  farm 
tools,  eU".  For  detallj  see  puK'-'  -0.  Strout's  catalogue. 
Ck)py  mailed  free. 

K.  A.  dTUOUT  FARM    AGENCY. 
Dept.  1795,    Land   Title  liuildlng,     PhUadelpbla,  Pa. 


H0D5IER  ^T«"lil  FREE 


To  try  in  yoar  home  30  dAys  f  r««  no  nutter  wbcr*  yoa  five. 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  oar  axp«na«  if  jroudonot 
want  to  ke«p  it.  MilliuOineniberaof  faiiulica«njoTins  tba 
comforts  and  pleaaares  of 
*'H»a«lar»  St«v«s  «  tUngmm, 
perfect  bakers  aad beat«n,  beau- 
tifully finished,  smoolh  latest 
design,  soarsnteed  for  years. 
Write  for  oar  big  free  book  show* 
init  photographs^  dnacri  bina  larc* 

assortment  of  aisea  and  der' 

•f  StfclwidCut  Raaavs.  Caoka.c^.. 

id  Hsrd  C<mI  Heat«n .  to  Mlact  tramt. 

S«Bd  pM«al 


assortment  of  aisea  and  desicns 
'  uidCut  Raaavs.  Caoka.  S>ft 

JCoal  Heat«n.ta 

«itpl«lnln»  our  lr««  trial. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
132  SUtoSt,*    M«noo.ia4> 
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Disagreeable 
Work  Made  Easy 

Most  women  detest 
washing  dishes.  You  can 
make  this  work  easier  and 
do  it  quicker  by  sprinkling 
a  little  20  Mule  Team  Borax 
in  the  water.  This  Borax 
softens  the  water,  cuts  the  grease, 
helps  the  soap  to  do  its  best  work 
and  puts  a  fine  polish  on  china 
and  glassware.  You  will  find  many  uses  every 
day  in  your  kitchen  and  laundry  for 


MULE  TEAM  BORAX 

It  will  listen  your  work  on  wash  days.  It  will  make 
clothes  white  and  sweet  smellin({.  Use 
it  in  the  bath  tub  to  soften  the  water, 
cleanse  the  pores  and  destroy  perspira- 
tion  odors.  There's  nothing  better  for 
cleansing  milk  cans  when  they  come 
back  from  depot  or  creamery. 


your 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 
Soap  Chips 

Soap  in  chip  form.  Saves  yea  soap  cattin|. 
Blended  in  the  right  proportionn.one  part  Borax 
to  three  part*  of  pure  spsp.  Nol  a  substitute  for 
Borax  but  a  time,  labor  and  money  saver  that 
will  pay  yoo  to  use  every  wash  day.  See  the 
picture  of  the  famoas  M  Mutea  on  each  of  tlie 
above  package!. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 


»-^-^-^>'    S^y^  ^j^ 


0#«f    POUND   NCT 
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little  time  to  spare  for  society,  to  make    my  fireless  cooker  kettle,  then  I  made    sugar  and   park   in  jar. 


is  wasted.     Those  methods  of  cooking 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


JLepte-.her  8,  1917. 


i,,l.t ember  8,  1917. 
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MAKE  APPLE  CROP  FIT  THE 
MARKET 


em  MaiHO  where  the  crop  will  be  seri-  Wouieu  county  agents  for  domonstra-  percent  since  1909,  or  an  increase  from 

ously   reduced.  tion  work  in  home  economics  to  be  in-  35,343  to  181,912  acres.     The  following 

The    weather    is    favorable    for    the  creased    in    rural    counties    and    similar  are   the   percentages   of   increase:    Corn 

Uncle   Sam   WIU  Help   Sell   Apples   by    '•i]'<'»""g    ^"'^    harvesting    of    tobacco,  agents  to  be  placed  in  towns  and  cities  for     grain,     47.2;     oats,     13.5;     winter 

Recommending   Tbem                     ^^^^  cutting  and  curing  are  in  progress  for   first    time,  wheat,  12.6;   spring  wheat,   162.1;    bar- 

in  many  sections.     It  was  too  dry  and  Farm-help   service  to   be   extended  in  ley,  20.8;  buckwheat,  16,.7;  beans,  42.1' 

_^     ,      „         ^  ,        xu      1      „^^*-    5«fnr     cool    for    this    crop    in    Wisconsin    to  co-operation  with  U,  S.  Department  of  cabbage,  77.1;  potatoes,  25,2. 

Uncle   Sam    takes   the   keenest   inter-         ,      ,     ,    ,       ,            ^  r    u      ^          •  ^  •     i    •      •       *                   ,  t.  •        .,                   ,     ^.       ,, 

.          .      ,,      ,.          ig  „rou      For  the    "lake  best   development.  Labor  to  assist  in  bringing  farmers  and  It  is  safe  to  say  that  New  York  will 

^^   ."^        ^  i^          ,    .      ,„,      „"   ,,   ™i,„„f        Conditions  arc  favorable  for  harvest-  firm  laborers   together,  show  a  general  increase   of   25   percent 

fruit  must  be  used  to  neip  sa\  i    wncdi/  •="  r        "<•■ 

,,.           j,YiQ    Food    ^"S    alfalfa,    which    has    made    a    good  Country-wide    survey    to   bo    made  of  It  is  very  clear  that  New  York  farm- 

l"lmi^l'i?trltio'!!'  irplannhig  a  consumer    "^P-  ^^^^  on  farms,  in  stora-e,  in  shops  and  era  are  doing  their  duty  working  hard 

camnaien  of  publicity  thruout  the  coun-                     ^"    J>«"^^«-      Estimates    ^f    family    con-  and   long   hours.     They   cannot   observe 

^     g"  V    y             J                                     FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WHEAT  PRICES  sumptioi.   of  food  to  bo  made.  an   eight-hour   day  and  plant  and   har- 

Extension  of  crop  estimating  to  crops  vest  their  crops. 

The    accompanying    chart   shows    the  not    hitherto    reported    and    to    include  j^    1916    there    were     102 153     farm 

re- 
duced to   86,244.     Today   there  is   only 

,,|    the  past   three  years.     It   is  interesting  Hog    and    poultry    production    to    be 


try. 

This  year's   apple    crop    calls  for   iu- 

tellifent    handling.     The  latest  govern-  ,        .  ,  ^-r      „      ,  

ment"  reports  indicate  a  crop  of  about    ^^'^S^^^i  ''ash   price   of  No.   2   wheat    on    special  inquiries  to  gather  information    laborers,    this    year    the    numOier    is 
190,000,000   bushels.      That    is   a    little    the  Chicago  market  for^  each  month  ot    on  extraordinary  farm  cc^nditions. 


below  normal.     Good  prices  are  assure..  .     ,,     .         -       .                   i        .      , 

„     ,          ^,           ,     ,     «,,.     _,,oi;+Tr  to  note  the  sinularity  of  prices  at  anJ    stimulated  as  far  as  practicable. 

for    all    honestly-packed     first     quality  ,.  ,  ,        .^       ,            ...            „„,i         t               ,           ,     .. 

,       ,        .        V  ..„ofi,r  T^onVo-J  immediately  after  harvest  time  regard-        Increased    production    and    conserva- 

applcs    and    also    for    honest ly-packetl  •'                          »         u   ..  *• 

,         ,               ,           ,            ...     „,^„-,„  less  of  prices  before  or  after  inat  time,    tion  of  dairv  foods  to  be  encouraged. 

splected   second    eradcs,   whicn   govern-  '                        .                   .      ,       i                            ' 

seiectea   seconci   g          ,                 g  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^            ^^  ^,,^^,^j, 

ment  experts  say  can  be  put  into  stor- 
age.    When  the  crop  is  big  it  does  not  >.  iw.  a.  ^^    ^    "        ^'  *^    »■    '^    JC 
pay    to    store    second   grades,   but    this  ^     .^.?i'o^Q.5i«J^^^v^ 


one  hired  man  for  every  two  farms 
which  means  that  on  one-half  the  farms 
the  owner  and  his  family  are  doing  all 
the  work. — ^F.  R.  Stevens. 
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year,  despite  the  fact   that  we  cannot     r J>* ij^|i;i^4.^u^i^4uit ' 
ship  our  usual   2,000,000  barrels  of  ap-        j.y.    "  '     ^"'  ' "    "  "'' 
pies  abroad,  because   shipping  space   is 
precious,  we  should  be  able  to  get  fair 
prices  for  all  good  apples  at  home. 

Careless  jvacking  of  poor-quality 
fruit  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  market  instability  and  unsat- 
isfactory prices  to  the  growers.  This 
year  the  whole  apple  industry  is  co- 
operating to  remove  this  market  handi- 
cap. There  has  never  been  an  apple 
year  such  as  this  one  is  going  to  be. 
Growers  have  never  been  able  to  get 
together  and  engage  and  finance  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  among  con- 
sumers to  increase  apple  consumption. 
This  year  the  situation  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, thru  the  Food  Administration,  to 
conduct  a  consumer's  campaign  of  pub- 
licity on  behalf  of  the  apple.  This 
campaign  will  begin  while  the  crop  is 
being  sent  to  market,  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  until  the  last  apple  is 
eaten  up  late  next  spring. 


Animal  diseases  to  l)e  combated  on 
larger  scale. 

Increased  efforts  to  lie  taken  to  des- 
troy animal  pests  and  j>redatory  ani- 
mals whi-h  injure  crops  and  kill  live 
stock. 


STEADYINO  POTATO  PRICES 


WHEAT  PRICES  PER  MONTH  FROM 
JULY  I.  Pl4toJi;LY  I.  1917 


GENERAL  CROP  CONDITIONS 

The   Government 's    weekly    crop    and 

weather  report   contains  the  following: 

Corn  needs  warmer  weather  in  south 

anid  west. 

In    many    sections    of  the  Northwest  ed    and    marki 

the  yield  and   quality  of  spring  wheat  the     question     :>;,»urally    arises     as     to 

was  better  than  was  anticipated.  whether  the  law  ui  supply  and  den.and 

It    was   too    cool   in   central   districts  actually,  causes   :iie   drop  at   that   time,        - 

for    development    of    crops,    esp.'cially  or  whether  bu.v.rs  all  become  '•  bears"    New    York 

cam.   and    cool   nights    the   latter   part  at  that  season  of  the  year.     It  will  bo    \irginia     1,900 

of  the  week  were  detrimental  to  cotton  seen  that  the  hi-hest  prices  in   all   the    Ohio    3,600 

,      ,„  vcars    were    roa.liod    after    Januarv    1.    Indiana    .  . 

in  manv  places.  *  *    ,        %».  i  • 

The   warm  weather  that  prevailed  in  However,  the  f.  ud  control  law  must  be    Michigan 

the  northeast  was  very  beneficial.     The  taken    into    consideration    now,   ai.-l    no    Wisconsin 

rainfall  was  sufficient  for  present  needs  one  can  say  at  this  time  whether  previ-    Minnesota 

in    central    and    lower    Mississippi    val-  ous   market  activities  will   be   repeated    ^-- 

l..y   and    the   lower  Great   Lake   region,  next   year   or   not. 
Rain    is    needed    in    many   eastern    and 


Unusual  facilities  for  financing  stnr- 

age  are  offered  American  potato  grnw- 

Work  for  the  control  of  jdant  diseases    ers  as  a  result  of  war  conditions.     The 

to  be  extended.  Federal    Reserve    System    is    at    tlieir 

Survey    of    seed    supplies    and    needs    disposal,    and    farmers   who    store   tln-ir 

ti»    be    made    and    results    published    so    1917    potato     crop    in    approved    local 

that  farmers  will  be  assisted  in  obtain-    warehouses     may     obtain,     upon     their 

iug    a    sufficient    supply    of    good    seed,    storage  receipts,  ninety-day  loans  from 

Seed  to  be  purchased  and  sold  to  farm-    member  banks    of   the  Reserve  Sv'stim 

ers  by   the   department   if   necessary   in    at  a  rate  not   to  exceed  six  percent. 

restricted  areas.  New   England    growers    have    started 

Demonstrations  to  be  carried  out  in  a  movement  to  take  advantage  of  • 
the  projier  handling,  pa/*king,  shipping  ruling  to  help  them  solve  their  mar- 
aud marketing  of  perishable  fruits  and  keting  problem.  The  growers  corn- 
vegetables  to  decrease  spoilage,  municated  with  local  authorities  in 
News  service  for  various  farm  pro-  their  respective  states,  who  in  turn  laid 
ducts  to  be  extended  so  that  producers  the  situation  before  the  Food  Adminis- 
aiid  consumers  can  be  better  informed  tration.  A  conference  between  the 
as  t(»  tlie  supply  and  demand  and  can  growers,  local  authorities  and  exp'  rts 
sell  and  buy  with  less  expense^  less  frpm  the  Food  Administration  was 
spoilage,  and  less  lost  motion.                      held  recently   at  Boston,  Mass.  A  ii'.au 

of  action  was  mapped  out  at  this  ni' it- 

COMMERCIAL  ACREAGE  AND  PRO-    iug  which  includes  the  following: 

DUCTION  OF  CABBAGES  1.  Marketing    of    only    one-third    of 

the  crop  at  harvest  time;  another  thin! 

rolluuing  is  jireliminary  detailed  in  ninety  days,  or  placing  in  storaije 
estimates  by  states  of  total  jirodue-  and  later  distributed  as  demand  aff  o'ls 
tion  of  cabbage  in  1916,  and  of  acre-  oportunity;  the  remaining  third  t"  be 
age  planted  in  1917,  with  a  forecast  stored  by  the  grower  and  marketotl 
of  production  .based  upon  the  condition    thruout   the  year. 

of  the  crop  as  reporte<l  August  1,  1917,        2.  All    potatoes    to    be    graded    witli 

issued    by    the    U.    S.    Bureau    of    Crop    care,  taking  out  culls,  cuts,  cracks  ami 

i    -luring    that    period,    Estimates:  any   that    are   bruised.      It    vwas   rec  .m- 

mended    that    a   wire    screen   grader   Iw 

Anrpape    Forwnst  of    pro<iiip-    used— one   and    seven-eighths-inch   Il^^il 
i)hint«l     prortuotlon    Hon  KHO     ,,  ,,  .,  _i4.»  :_„i.     ,.,    ^]t 

1017           1917  tor    oblong    tubers    and    two-men    im 'H 

.^r.,900     369,000  96,120  for  round   ones.     Graded  stock   tht  ;i   to 

19,380  (),.'^90  be    placed    in    good    two-bushel    sa-ks— 

43,200  11,600  „ne   hundred   and   fifteen  pounds  to   tho 

l,70it       16,660  3,850  sack— and   the    sacks   sewed    tightly   si 

5,200       ,58,760  17,040  as    to    prevent    shucking    and    brui-' ng. 

13,000     157,300  57,960  3.  Increasing   the    load    in    each    tail- 

2,400       24,720  9,600  road  car  from  the  normal  30,000  poiii-I^ 

1,900        14,820  11,0.50  to  45,000  or  .50,yiiO  pound.s.     That  t'o^c 

3,900       44,070  32,960  cars    can    be    unloaded    within    twi  :i*.v 

four  to  thirty-six  hours  of  their  ar-iv- 


Iowa 
Colorado 


most  northern  and.  extreme  western 
sections.  Some  danfiage  was  done  by 
frost   in   the  extreme   north. 

Threshin<r    of    wheat    continues,    and 


WHAT    THE    FOOD    PRODUCTION 
LAW  PROVIDES 


Total     70,500     747,910  246,630  al  at  destination. 

4.  That      nuinicipalities      and      "tlief 

NEW  YORK'S  CROP  INCREASE  bodies    provide    storage    for    as    lar^'^ 

Following    are    the     vital    provi-^ions                                   quantities   as   possible    at    the    peak    '>f 

fall   plowiirg    is   under    way   in   central    of  the  Food  rrodu.tion  law  as  enumer-        The   Xew   York    State   Food   Commis-  the  harvest, 

-.nd    northern     regions.      Some    seeding    ated  by  the  U.  ?;.  D.pt-  "f  Agriculture,    sion    has    issued    a    very    comprehensive  "A     storage     house,"     said     Lna     1  ■ 

of  wheat  has  been  done  in  Oregon  and        The  sum  of  .Mi;U6,400  to  be  used  in    report,   showing   the    increase    of  plant-  Sweet,     who     attended     this     mee-.Uir, 

I>  kotas                                                       stimulating    production,    for    protecting    ing  in    Xew   York   this  year  and   other  "such   as  will  conform  to  the  require- 

Weanier'^'conditions    were    favorable    and  conserving  foods,  and  for  a  survey    facts  on    onr   changed    agricultural  eon-  ments  Jaid_  down    by   the    Federal    RO" 
for  the  development  of  white  potatoes    of  the   country's  food  resources, 
in   most   sections  in    central  and   north 


Staff  of  countv  agents  to  be  increas- 


(litions.  serve  Boa'rd,  dues  not  call  for  a  sp>  ■•■'>1' 

The    acreage    of    meadow    other    than    ly    constructed    house.      There    are    ."• 


em  states    except   the   need  of   rain    in  ed  until  at  lea,t  one  agent  will  be  sta-  alfalfa  has  decreased    110,000  acres  be-  numerable   buildings,   which,  if  proi"'r- 

.ome  sections  and  frost  damage  in   ex-  tioned  in  practically  every  agricultural  cause    meadows    have    been    plowed    for  ly    cleaned,    ventilation    j-rovided,   nn. 

treme  north      Late  blight  has  appeared  county   in   the   United   States  that    will  other  crops.     All   other  crops   have   in-  managed  so  as  to  maintain  a  temrcra- 

in  New  York   state  and   this  disease  is  co-operate  with  the  department  and  the  creased     13     percent.       An     interesting  ture   of    al)out>  thirty-five   degrees,    nh 

doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  north  i^tate  A-ncultural  C.dlege.  feature  of  this  is  an    increase  of  414.7  answer    admirably    for    this    pnr,. 


Pennsyt&ania  Farmer 

But  oftentimes  it  is  better  to  keep  the  very  little  feed,  their  crops  showing 
hens  and  the  gobblers  from  the  late-  full  at  night,  before  the  feed  bucket 
hatched  broods  a  little  longer.  The  is  brought  out.  They  seldom  remain 
hens  will  gain  in  weight  right  along  to  the  finish  when  they  share  the  hen's 
for  a  mouth  or  two  and  the  jirice  re-  meal,  and  I  believe  will  make  growth 
ccived  iu  December  is  just  as  good  very  economically.  Personally  I  should 
or  even  better   than   November   prices,    say   the   White   Hollands   are   ideal   for 

present  day  Eastern  farm  conditions, 
and  in  the  great  need  of  poultry  meats 
they   may   well  bo   con  Mi' "ed. — F. 
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— Wm.  F.  Purdue. 


TURKEYS  THAT  WON'T  TRESPASS 


THE    SPARROW    PEST 


ItiARKETING  TURKEYS 

Till  keys   are    great    foragers    and    re- 
quire  little    feeding   after    the    first    of 

Jiilv,   providing,    of    course,   that    they  

have  free  range  like  most   farm  flocks  In    closely    settled    farming    sections 

have.     As   soon    as   frost    comes,    how-  the  raisinig  of  turkeys  has  been  almost                                  

ever,   when   nearly    all   insect   life    will  abandoned,   because    of    their    tendency  The  common  sparrow  will  be«ome  one 

disapl'i'sr    from    the    range,    the    birds  to    stray    and    their    con.sequent    depre-  of    the    greatest    pests    of    the    jwultry 

that  are  to  be  marketed  this  fall  must  dations   on   crops.     This  has  been   true  yard  if  given  the  least  encouragement 

^,e  fed  daily.    The  flock  will  likely  come  because    the    Bronze    turkey    had    been  and  once  established  they  are  hard,  to 

up  (if   if^  ovfn   accord  and   stay   rather  about    the    only    turkey    to    receive    at-  get   rid    of.      Not    only    do    these    little 

close    thereafter    to    the    poultry    yard  tentiou.      Because    of    their    large    size  pests  conauuie  a  great  deal  of  feed,  but 

where    feed    is    abundant.      If    any    of  and  ^hardihood  they  dominated  ihe  lur-  they  also  foul  the  feed  and  water  eon- 

the  1)1  rds  are  still  inclined  to  etray  far  key    world    for    many    years.      Their  tainers  making  the  premises  generally 

afield,  they  should  be  driven  up  several  stealthy,    furtive    habits,    their    sljyness  dirty.      They  also   are   one  of  the   chief 

evenings     in     succession     and     treated  and  gadding  tendencies  began  to  oper-  carriers  of  pests  from  one  flock  to  an- 

to  a  u'l  "^''■ous  feed  each  time,  and  they  ate    against     them    when    the    country  other.  Many  a  flock  receives  their  first 

will    s^oon    learn    what    is    expected    of  came   to   be    closely   settled.     They   are  lite  from  the  sparrows. 


n 


Dwitsdy — 7^ 
pumping  up  tires 
is  ioo  much  trouble 

Nmha 

SCHRU)ER  UNIVERSAL 

PUMP  CONNECTION 

is  no  trouble  atiill. 


If  you  pumped  up  your  tires  every 
time  they  fell  below  the  pressure 
specified  by  the  tire  maker,  they  would 
last  for  the  maximum  distance. 

You  oan*t  tell  how  many  miles  your 
tires  can  £ive  you  until  you  put  them 
on  a  regulated,  measured  air  diet. 

Use  a  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP  CONNECTION  and  a 
SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE 
PRESSURE  GAUGE  and  get  100% 
mileage  out  of  your  tires. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Ino. 
SOI  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


them. 

Tiir  liirds  that  have  had  %  wide  range 
diirinj,'  the  summer  will  have  very  lit- 
tle fat  when  first  brought  up,  but  most 
of  them  will  have  large  frames  and  so 
will  1"'  ill  good  condition  to  lay  on  fat 
rai>iilly  ])efore  the  holidays  arrive.  For 
thi-  first  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after 
feeiliiiii  commences,  the  ration  should 
te  MiMifwhat  limited  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  market  birds  for  the  liberal 
fec(liu„'  that  is  to  follow  without  any 
(laiij.er  of  cropbound  or  indigestion  re- 
SH'.tiiijj.  Altho  turkeys  are  hearty  eaters 
at  all  times,  when  preparing  them  for 
heavy  feeding  start  in  by  allowing  only 
as  much  feed  as  the  birds  will  clean  up 
in  a  fvw  minutes.  Increase  the  ration 
jjradnally  day  by  day,  and  in  a  short 
time  t'le  birds  may  be  given  about  all 
the  corn  and  other  grains,  as  oats, 
whi'itt  iind  barley,  they  will  eat.  More 
corn,  jireferably  old,  should  be  given 
than  all  the  other  grains  combined. 
Some  raisers  use  new  corn  instead  of 
old,  li.it  there  is  always  danger  of 
liviT  .tihl  bowel  trouble  when  new  corn 
is  useil.  Even  tho  this  does  not  result 
diriHtiy  in  the  loss  of  any  of  the  tur- 
kcvs  fliev  will  never  fatten  well  after- 


still  the  sovereigns   of  the  industry  in        The  only  way  to  keep  them  down  is 


PILLING^ 
PON^ 
TOOLS 


more  than  double 
"your  cockerel  profits 

Capons  Krow  twl.o  as  lareeon  the  same 
amoiuit,  of  f  I'cd  and  bring  twice  the 
price  p'^r  i)ound. 
Conii)iet«  set  of  reliable.  Dnuv 
Capoo*  bring    ttcal.    eaiiy-to-uae 
30e  par  lb.       Capon  Tools  _ 

B      I       ,,       — full,  Uluslratert  tnstructlona  In- 
KM«i«ra  IX     eluded.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Q.  r.    PILLING  «  SOU   CO..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  (or  FREE  Capon  Book       i 


THE    MOST    POPULAR    AND   PROFITABLE   BIRD. 


the  west  and  south  where  there  is  room  to  •over  all  windows  and  muslin  open- 
for  their  development.  ings  with  three-quarter-inch-mesh  poul- 
Wc  tried  them  for  Several  seasons  try  netting.  A  larger  mesh  will  al- 
uanl.  The  various  grains  can  be  fed  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  gave  low  them  to  crawl  thru.  The  wire 
insrouMdform,  mixed  with  sweet  skim-  them  up  because  their  wandering  lei  should  be  tacked  over  all  large  open- 
milk  until  a  crumblv  mush  results,  to  to  loss  by  wild  animals.  For  many  ings  on  t1ie  outside  of  the  window 
good  advantage  occasionallv.  Vege-  years  we  thought  we  could  not  keep  any  frame  where  the  screens  open  invvar.l 
tahle  food  should  be  provided  once  or  turkeys,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  aunoy  and  on  the  inside  of  the  frame  where 
twire  a  week.  It  pavs  to  varv  the  our  neighbors  by  so  doing.  the  windows  open  outward.  Where  | 
food  for  fattening  turkevs  in  order  to  But  recently  we  were  persuaded  n  the  windows  open  outward  it  will  be  i 
prmiu, ,.  a  keen  appetite  on  the  part  of  try  a  trio  of  White  Hollands  for  one  necessary  to  use  sash  adjust.-rs  j.assed 
th'..  l.inls.  <Jive  three  times  a  day  all  season.  Wo  find  them  very  domesti-  thru  the  wire  and  fastiued  to  the  sash 
the  feed  thev  will  clean  up,  and  no  <atcd,  unexpectedly  so,  as  we  had  or  else  tack  the  wire  to  a  frame  that 
more;  thev  niust  not  be  overfed  at  any  thought  all  turkeys  would  stray.  I  can  be  removed  when  it  is  necessary  to 
time.  Furnish  sharp  grit  and  pure  don't  believe  one  of  the  trio  has  been  ad.iust  the  windows.  The  former  meth- 
(Iriuki..:;  water  near  the  feeding  over  fifteen  rods  from  the  buildings  od  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory. 
groiiiia«C  this  season.  As  the  grain  is  brought  The  wire  not  only  prevents  the  spar- 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  confine  the  in  from  the  fields  we  are  trying  to  rows  from  entering,  but  also  stops  the 
fattening  birds  in  any  way  so  that  teach  them  to  glean  after  it,  but  they  fowls  from  flying  out  thru  the  win- 
thcyave''deprived  of  their  natural  free-  required  real  training  to  do  it.  Tho  dows  when  confined  to  the  house.  In 
<l"iii.  They  will  not  be  inclined  to  fields  are  some  distance  away  and  they  the  case  of  glass  sash  the  wire  will 
fiiam  niiieh"  anyway  after  liberal  feed-  would  never  have  found  these  fool  protect  the  sash,  saving  many  a  light 
>">;' is  c.mmenc'ed,  and  what  little  roam-  supplies,  unaswisted.  of  glass  from  tool  handles  and  other 
'";;  tiirv  do  will  afford  them  the  need-  They  laid   their  first    clutch   of   eggs  knocks. 

od  exercise    for   keeping   in    a    healthy  early,  in  the  henhouse,  where  they  spend        With  all  the  openings  wired  and  all 

^•"M.liiion.     If  necessary  to- confine  any  much  of  their  time.     After  their  poults  feeding  done  inside  the  hou.se  the  rpar- 

of  tlie  birds  let  it  be  the  ones  that  are  were   strong   and   self   dependent,    each  row    pest    will    soon    disappear,  l)ut    if 

to  he  kej.t   for    breeders,   which   should  mother   began    laying    again,    one    in    a  the  grain   is  fed  on  the  gr..und  outside 

alu:,.vs    be    selected   from    the    flock    at  clump  of  bushes  near  the  henhouse,  an-  of   the   house   they    will    soon   be   found 

tliis  time  when  the  verv  best  indiviuu-  other   in    the   grass   about    four   or   fiva  in    large    numbers.— >I.    Kaymoud    Kcss- 
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Acme  Sales  Co. 
Salem,    Ind. 


Many  a  Family 

lias  1>ecn  broken  up  simply  because 
tip  husband  and  father  carelessly  fail- 
ed to  provide  insurance  on  his  lifo.  It 
does  not  fost  raucli  to  carry  a  policy 
t';:it  will  jirovido  com;ilfte  protection.  A 
little  paid  every  yoar  pivcs  you  the 
jieaci'  of  mind  of  knowing  that  your 
family  will  not  suffer  in  case  of  your 
doalh'. 

Ti'll   us   your   ace    and    we  will    advisi- 
the    best    form  of    ]>olicy    for   you. 

Farmers  nnd  Traders  I  Ife  InauranccCompanjr 

T,  O.  Young,  Prcs.    Home  Offlces,  Syracuse,  N'V_ 

We  want  Tellable  cncTgcilc  farmers  as  .local  agents 


a''*  can  be  i)ieked  out  and  kept   over.  rods  from  the  house. 

I^.v    Thanksgiving,    or    Christmas    at  When  they  hear  the  call  to  the  hens 

l^'^-^t.    the    market    turkeys    should    be  for    the    feeding    hour    they    leave    tho 

fi'"',  lrir«,'e  birds  ready  to  command  the  nest    and    come    for    their    rations    iiud 

^'i-'lost   prices.      The   Christinas   market  are   no    trouble   at    all    as    sitters   or    .ns 

'"'  usually  just   as   good    in   most    parts  mothers. 

"f   the    countrv    as    the    Thanksgiving  The  extreme  wet  Aveather  of  tho  early 


ler,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


THE  DUST   BATH 


Tho   dust  bath  kills  li.-e  and  cures  a 

bird  of  a  grouch,  and   the  article   that 

gives    the    best    results    and    the    bird-; 

spring  was  very  hard  on  the  poults,  but     profit     and     pleasure     i.s    the     ordinary 

the   survivors   are   strong    and  growing    road  dust. 

fast  now.  The  second  hatch  is  much  bet-  When  the  summer  days  grow  hot  and 
tor  and  conditions  are  now  ideal  for  rapid  the  dirt  road  becomes  deep  with  fine, 
growth  of  the  little  ones.  1  had  feared  fldury  dust,  I  gather  a  quantity  of  it, 
'laU-hfd  gobblers  are  usually  ready  for  the  white  turkeys  would  not  be  strony;  enough  to  last  the  entire  winter.  It 
^^^  Thanksgiving  trade,  as  they  are  and  vigorous,  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  is  stored  in  empty  carbide  cans  and 
fatter    then    than    they    will    be    later.    They  keep  in  fine  thriving  condition  on    stored    on    a   shelf   in    the   outbuildings. 


'iiJirki't  and,  therefoie,  it  pays  to  hold 
all  hii'ds  that  are  not  in  prime  condi- 
t'''"i  !ind  fit  them  for  the  Christmas 
Itrafle,  when  they  will  return  a  greater 
!"'"tlt    to    their     grower.       The    ?arly- 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$30  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$i5.  (iet  our  price  list. 
Ileferences 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,      Phila.,  Pa 
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Onions    APPle».j^Pota'oe., 

Fruit.'*,   poultry  and  alt  produce  wanted — 
a25  N.  Front  St. 


GIHHa  &  BKO.. 


Phlla.  Pa. 


FnnS  Ffr  - SmaU  oonstenmenta from 
CVAVaOyblC.  producers  in  your  territory 
bring  very  attractive  prices.  Returns  day  o( 
arrival,    lleler  to  Uunu  or  Dradstreet. 

ZENTfH  lUnER  t  E68  CO..    170  Dim  Si.  Ni«  Ywk.  N.T 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  l^-.S.  TcTry  SSS 

e«tR!>.  r^!nna.  Potatoes  a  ctieclalty.    Returns  day  Rooda 

are  fwM.     Ask  for  our  miirket  letter. 

8ELHY  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


HAY 


Bhlp  To  The  Old    RellaMe    House 
Daniel  McCaffrey't  Son* 

623E25  WiibMh  Bld|..  Pittttiurih,  Pa. 


Shin  Toiir  nRF.SSF.n  POt'TTRV  and  FOGS  to 
ARTin'R  H.  nONSOR.  RendlDR  Tennlnal  Mnrket. 
Pblladrlplila.  Pcnn.o. 


16-^172 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


September  8,  1917. 


jSei»tember   8,   1«17. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


put    up    in    bushel    hampers^  are    •elling    .t    ^.^IV  Tr"*""  ^'"•^ 
10   to   12    cents   per   quart.      Ked   raspberries    flif".  P^?^-f*" ." 


are  holding  steady  at  7_to  10  "nts  per  pmt 

quart 


in    $2®  3:  ordinary  sorts,    Ko.  1  oat  str^w,  |11@  11.50;  No.  2  dd.,  |9.5o 

ti  10- 
Toiidj}         Bran. — The  market   was   duU'aud  unchuag. 
M*ryland,    '50(«  90c     bu.      d,  with  ample  offerings. 
basket;     Delaware'  and     M-aryland.     25  ^f  55c         Soft  winter  bran,  in  lOOlh.  backs,  per  tou, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1917. 
Weather  conditions  of  the  past  month  ha._  v^«.-.  ,  •  i  a  ... 
ereatlv  reduced  the  crop  of  white  pota-  The  watermelon  market  is  slow  and  yery 
toes  in  New  Jersey  and  the  continued  drouth  draitgy.  Sales  on  Jersey  melons  are  niostly 
is  also  hindering  the  growth  of  the  sweet  at  $15  per  hundred,  abho  the  range  oltne 
potatoes.  Perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  sales  is  from  $8  to  $2a  per  hundred.  Car- 
are  commanding  the  attention  of  the  growers  lots  are  selling  from  |oO  to  ?-JOU  per  oar. 
and  white  i)otatoe8  are  in  rather  light  sup-  .  ,  .  ,  7'^rr'^,  „  .„j  „„^\u^  «.. 
ply  on  the  market.  Prices  are  holding^  firm  Live  fowl  of  desirable  sue  and  quality  wa» 
and     the     market     is     fairly     active. 


„  ^  '?*\?^'■  P'"„.     DM    basket-     Jersey     Elberta.     H@1.50    per    *35.50@a6;     spring    bran,     in     iOO-lb    sacks. 

The    market   continues    firm   ««    hucklebernes    P%',j^»;«««V..    BeUe'^' of    Georcir      75c@*l!^75    pe.    ton.    |33.50(,.34. 

K£W  TOBK  HAY  AND  OBAIN 

New  York  City,  Sept.  3,  1917. 
Peed. — There  were  no  new  features  in 
this  m  irket  ou  Saturday.  Trade  was  prac- 
tically tiuspended,  the  £.\change  being  closed, 
and  as  a  result  prices  were  nominaUy  un- 
changed. However,  the  general  feeling  was 
again  weak  and  business  was  possible  at 
good  concessions  from  last  quotations.  Stocks 


LAMOASTEB    LIVE    STOCK 


Prime    in    fair    request    and    sales    were    steady    at 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1917. 
(Rei>orted  by  McClain  Commission  Co.) 
Tfce    receipts      '        "'-    '—   — '•■••'-    "■--' 


^ ^r.^\.   for   t^av's   market    »"  accumulating  and  the  supply  here  now  i, 

of    cattle   for   today  s   market    ^^^^  normal.     The  amount  in  transit  is  ;,!so 

as    compared    with    17o    cars    ^^  'iY^cre  is  no  demand   worth  while,  and 


)er  with  good   sale  at   15   to  17   cents  per  pouna.  burgh,   7  cars;  Buflfalo,  7  cars;  Pennsylvania,  g^,^   j^  ^   better   trading   hiisi«,    for   now   )m 

ie-  Live   duck^   were   scarce   but   the    supply    was  4  c„g.  st.  Louis,  1  car;  Detroit,  1  car;  Ohio,  ^^^  buyer  and  the  seller  are  better  jwstod 

rn  ample  to  meet  the  demand  at   17  to  19  cents  j  c^r    it  -wUl  be  observed  that  the  run  froni  ^^    ^j^^    relative    value   of    feed.      Quotatioi    . 

Its  per   pound.  Virg^inia    constituted    more    than    one-half    of  w^estern  spring    in    lOO-r-ound   s.icks,    $3J..i(); 


New   Jersey    stock   of    white    potatoes  offered  23   to  25    cents   per  pound.      Spring   chickens  ^e,e    196    cars,    ..    .■ — i.-^-    -•-    -r-       mrge. 

in     % -bushel    baskets    are    selling    at    75    to  from  Jersey  and  other  near-by  sections  were  i„t  Monday   and   116  cars  t»»e   corresponding    ^^^^^^^^    „e    buying    only    as    rcquiremc;.- 

85    clnts    and    second    grades    at    40    to    50  in  good  demand  at  25  to  28   cents  per  pound  Monday  last  year.     They  came  from  Virginia.     ^^^^    .^    ^^^^  :^    /  n.,,^'ral    tendency    .. 

cents.       The    Giant    variety    offered    in    bulk  and  Western  springers  sold  at  22  to  25  cents.  Ill  cars;  Chicago,  49  cars;  St.  Paul,  5  cars      sjdering  the  weakness   noted.      The   cst.il.;:- 

is    selling   at   the   rate   of  >1    per   bushel    and  Old    roosters    were    in    fair    snpjjly    and    met  Indianapolis,  2  cars;  New  York,  8  cars,  Pitts-    ^^^^  ^^   ^   ^.^^^^       j^.^   should   t-ventually 

other    varieties    at   from    $1.05    to    $1.20    per  with  good   sale  at   15   to  17^ cents  per^^pou^d^  burgh,   7^car8;  Buffalo,  T^cars;  Pennsylvania,     ^^^   ;^  ^   ^^^^^^  trading   hi.si*.    for   now   ),.. 

bushel.      There    appears    to    be    a    better    de-  '  '        '     '  "'       "    "         "    "•"  '  "'    '  " '""•' 

mand     for     barrel     stock     from    the     Eastern 

Rhorp    and    MttrvlftXid    with    80tn6    sliipnionts  ^v.    ^v»— «..  .  ...^..^.h.    ^«^.— ..... 

from   Mary lan-d   selling  up   to    $3.75    per   bar-         Dressed    fowl    met  with    good    request    and  the  total   receipts.   Chicago  contributed   about     standard     middling,    .$30.50;     fluur     in     luO 

rel       Eastern    Shore   potatoes  of  first   quality  the    market    sold    up    well    on     all    desira-ble  ©ne-quarter  of  the  total  receipts.  Virginia  and    ^^^^   g^cks,    $4rf    to    arrive;    red  dog   t.j     - 

sold   at   $3    to  $3  50   per   barrel    and    seconds  stocks.      Fancy    dry-piicked    fowl    weighing    4  Chicago    combined    furnishing    7o    percent   Of    ^j^^  j^  100-pound  sacks,   $58;   city   feed  ' 

■old   at   $2   to  $2.50   per   barrel.  Earlier  esti-  to    5     pounds     apiece    sold     at^24%     to    i*i  all   the    cattle   on    todays    market.  ^^^^      J33.      ioo-i>ound     sa.ks,     ?34;     h.avy 

mates    of    unusually    large    crops    are    being  cents   per   pound ;    lighter   weights,    21    to    24         t^Js    i8^"La'bor   Day".      For   some    people    j^^^'   loO-pound    sacks,    $40;    red    dog,    >02; 

changed    by    the    drouth    in    the    Middle    At-  cents.      Spring    chickens   were    in    strong    de-  "Labor     Day"     means     a     Holiday,     but     at     -      •     ---^- 

Unte  section  and  by  a  wide  spread  of  blight  mand   f*r   fancy   quality    and   stock    averaging  the   Union    Stock    Yards  Labor  Day    meant   a 

n    vr«.!m.  1%    to    2    pounds    apiece    sold    at    30    to    35  ^eal    work    day,     for    catUe    salesmen.       The 

The    market    on    sweet    potatoes    is    easier  cents 

under  increasing  supplies  and  prices   a  shade  at  20 
lower.       Eastern     Shore     shipments     of     first 

npr^Lrr'irlnd*  second' grades  *a^t'72  \o  $2.25  is  strong  "at'advYneid  prices.      Near-by  firs^ts  con  sTs  t  ed' '^  most"  enVirely  "of"    plain    butcher 

'J"  barrel.      Jersey   sweets   are   increasing >  are    selling    at    41_centsp_er^do.zen;^near^by  steeps,     weighing     800     to     1,000 


easier    cents    per    pound.      Ducks    were    good    sellers     heavy    run    made    them    labor    hard    to    move 

to  22   cents.  the    goods,     and    when    evening    came,     their 

Eggs  task   had    not    been    completed,    because    ftiily 

The    market    on    good,    striotly    fresh    eggs     50  gj„   remained   unsold,    and    these   50   cars 

ices.      Near-by  firsts     „«n«iBt«H     simnat.    pntirelv    of    nlain    butcher 

lbs.      and 


iper  barrel   and  second  grades  at  $2   to 

^nnni'v'^nil    ^^\\ill  ar^^ll*  to^SrSO^'per '  %  -  current"r?cerp't.s.'"40V;"'ne4r-'by   s'econds,   36  »4  biteher   heTf  era"  ranging   in    weight  from   600 

bushed  bMketfo?   firsts    and   50   to   75    cents  cents.      Western    extra    firsts    are    "elling    at  ,0  900   lbs. 

fnr  ^La   BPcond   erades  *1    «nt8;     Srsts,     40     cents;     seconds.     36%  where    all    the    heifers 

for  good  secona  sr^l^J-  Southern    shipments    of    fresh    eggs  ^^^    the     question    on    e 


VegetablM 

Tomatoes  are  possibly  the  vegetable  in 
the  heaviest  supply  on  the  market  at  this 
time.  Prices  are  low  because  of  an  excess 
supply  and  canners  are  buying  large  quan- 
tities at  35  to  40  cents  per  basket.  Sales 
on   smaller   lots   are   made   at  40   to   60   cents 


are    going  out    at    38    to    39    cents. 

— Selmarad. 


LANOASTEB   FBODUOE 

Lancaster,    Pa.,     Sept.    3,     1917. 


came    from    today 

,       _  everybody's     tongue. 

Seldom  in  The  history  of  the  locad  yards  has 
such  a  generous  array  of  "female"  stuff 
presented  itself  for  inspection  and  sale. 
There  'were  at  least  80  <:ars  ranging  from  extra- 
good  to  extra  common,  and  weights  from  550 
to  1,100  lbs.  The  best  of  them  were  wanted 
and  quickly  taken  up.  The  "top"  load 
•  '    -*-     "•        '      "sisters" 


flour,  $61.  Linsci  i  oil  meal,  $51.50  per  ton. 
Hay  and  Straw.  —  We  see  bo  furilier 
change  in  th  loial  situation  today.  ^  ' 
harlwr  points  continue  very  lightly 
•plied  with  hay.  and  While  demand  is  ..,^ 
very  light,  it  is  rather  beyond  available  of- 
ferings and  th>fc|  situation  cowtinues  strong 
and  in  sellers'  •vor  thruoui,  especially  on 
u.  dium  and  t<.^  qualities  of  timothy  lay, 
which  are  exceeaingly  seuree,  and  occasionil 
cars  of  these  top  qualities  might  exceed  (juo- 
tations  if  here.  There  .iro  still  relntivftly 
heavy  supplies  of  poor  hay  here,  some  of 
which  is  so  worthless  as  to  sell  down  to  $7. 
Sales  of  new  hav  have  boon  reiported  at  hli 
(<f$19  for  No.  2  and  $14frei5  for  shij.idng. 
Rve  straw  firm. 


■"".," y    r--  7~z,„',    „„-i;tv    ATPPpdinf  tiancaster,    ra.,     oepi.    o,     x»ii.  ana     quicmy     ibkcu    up.       1 

with    *    few    extra    fancy    .'l"*'''^    «"f  ^  One  of  the  largest   markets   in  our   history  were    choice    spayed    W.    Virginia 

quotations      .Se^^^^d^f.^e   ♦^'",V°t\'  pir    has-    was    held    Saturday    morning,    due    to    a    gen-  that  weighed    1,010  lbs.,    and  sold   at  $11.50 

ing    principally    at    20    to    30    cents   per    oas     w«»    ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^    business   here   on    Labor  They   sure   looked   good   enough   to   eat.      An- 

Penn-    Day       The    large    supply    of    peaches    met    a  other  load  of  the  same  kind   but  only  weigh- 

sell-    ready    demand,    and    prices    ranged    from    60  ing    900    lbs.    sold    at    $10.50,    and    a    great 

...       ^  -_j  niany   sa 

950   lbs 

j-ou    got    below    this    grade,    there    was    more 

r„\;;:Xo  ^^a   rh«~Tv«raee  offerings  are  of  poor         BuUer    and    Eggs.— Butter,    creamery.    50c  " 

•quality       Prices    varV^  from    30    t^    60    cents    J,:@~7'7^^J^""-    *»®5«°   ^"^    '""''   *«'' 

''^fuJ^a^long  spell  of  low  prices   the  oab-    "*  PoultVy.  °—' Old    chickens,    dressed     $1@ 
»ge    market    has    become    steady    and   is    at     1.25;     young     chickens,     dressed,     75c®$l. 


PHILADEI.PHIA    DAIEY    MARKET 


ket. 

Corn   has   been   in   lighter   advance. 

i^i'reidily^atST"   Vl-fsler^^hinLed   Tar.  cenTs  to-TrV'baVk-et.^Eggs  were  scarce  and 

Lnd    whe?  fancy    and'  well  graded    sells    at  the  top  price  was  * 5   cents  with  the   average 

$150     per    hundred.       Good    Jersey    corn    is  asking  price   42^  cents  a  doien. 


Philadelphia.    I'a.,    Sept.   3.    1917. 
Butter. — The  market  ruled  firm  under  'isht 
offerin^-s,    but    wholesale    trade,    .t?    usual   on 
Saturday,     was     quiet.     Fancy     .solid-pitcked 


.les  of  good  heifers,   weighing  800   to    creamery    brought    outs.de     rates,    while    the 

were   made   at  $9  50   to  $10.   When    undergrades     sold     fairly     at     in^de     flcure,. 

'  i^,«L    iSu    tr,L     thprP    waR    more    Fancy  prints  were  scsree  and  hnn,   but   tbere 


bage 


pr 

than     the     demand     wanted,     and     they     sold  was    some 

fiillv    25    cents    loiwer •    in    fact     the    common  was   dull   ana  weak. 

Knd.    600    t^   750   lbs'     sold    50    ce^ts    lower.  ^   Western,     fr^hsoi.d  packed     creamon 

A    fiir    erade    of    heifers      weighing    700    to  fancy    specials,    4oHe:    *xtra,    43  Vj  Ci  4 f-zo; 

800    lbs..^^ld    at    $8   t^  '$8  7T     A    common  extra    firsts.    42(??43r;    firsts     41c;     second., 

kind    weiehiuK    600    to    750    lbs.    sold    from  40c;    nearby    prints.    f*ncj\    48c;    average   -x- 

$6  50  To   $7  50  ^™8-    46@47c;    firsts,    4.1«3)44c:    seconds.    41 

There     weren't     very    many    really     good  (»42c;    special   fancy   brands  of   prints   were 

butcher    steers   on   sale.      The   best   load    was  jobbing  at    51(^.-4c.  ....     .      ,     „, 

good       They   weighed   1,200   lbs.,    came    from         Cheese.— M.irket   was  -luiet   but   stead.v    an- 

iVs"tS   $r"per*b«-    ?aro;s,'r2"^-l8c-^-pk;   do..   $1.10   bu;  sweet     Virginia,    had   flesh   and   plenty   of    fat.   They  dor^light^ offerings 


Jersey    live  chickens,   $1.50® 2  per  pair;   live  chick- 


unattractivo    stoek    around,    which 


prices  as  green  stock.-  Lima  beans  are  m 
fairly  heavy  supply  with  prices  lower.  Jer- 
sey baskets  of  fanlry  limas  are  selling  at  80 
cents  to  $1.25  but  some  inferior  stock  is 
going  out  at  50  to  60  cents  per^  basket. 
Bunch    beets     continue    to 


meet    with     a 


steady  demand  and  the  «»"»^«*  ."p^J^ts    are    'ancing 
to    $3    per    hundred    bunches.       Carrots    are         ^__» 


more 


than    ample    in    supply    and    sales    are 


ed   in   hampers.    Jersey    carrots   are 
7?    cent 


ts    to    $1    per    hamper 
for     radishes     is     s 
sales     are     largely 

hundred    bunches.  .       Lettuce,     4@6c.     Beets,     8c 

Pi!^'l'"L^w'''o.^S    Sc  bch.'  Onions,   5c  bch ; 


Good  fat  cows  were  steady 
good  buncli  of  West  Virginia  "White  Faces 
weighed  1,100  lbs.  and  sold  at  $9.  Another 
bunch-  of  the  same  kind  weighed  1,050  and 
sold  at  $8.75.  Several  bunches  of  good 
cows  but  not  what  might  be  called  "extra", 
void  at  $7.75  to  $8.  The  kind  ordinarily 
called  "good",  sold  at  $7.25  to  $7.50 
Fleshy     cows     went     at     $6.25     to     $7, 

v-i-..^^. ,    -     -—---„---     -    ,  „„     bologna    cows    at    $4.50    to    $5.50;    the    $4,50 

Poultry.  —  Hens,     20(ii21c;     springers,     -0  /'^   ^^^   ^  j^j^   ^^^g       q^^   fat   oxen 

, ..      ^r../n  •,    en    — ->,  »..  ^^     ,,^gy     ^g,g     ^gry 

lbs.     The    kind  or- 
$9  to  $9.25;  fair. 


TOSK    PKODUOE    MABKET 

York,    Pa.,    Sept.    3,    1917. 
Eggs   are   advancing.     Demand   light.    Corn 
scarce    and    higher.      Potato«    firm    and    ad- 
Butter    scarce. 
Eggs. — 38 @ 42c   dozen. 
Butter. — Country,    38® 42c    lb;    separator. 


"se'llinrat    *0@45c.      Milk,    8    cents_  per    quart 


8l^"at"$r  t^"$2;per  hundred  ^""''^-".•,jJ"''J, 

ey    carrots   are        ,  J^     .  poultry.  —  nens,     iuu4*it,     bj#..-,«.»,     —  grade    was   very   plain   stun 

'    ^'T.f     imT,roved     and  ®21c;    dressed,   65c @ $1.60  each.  f^^  ^^   ,10    to   $10.25,    bui 

T**?!  to     to'  $"50     per  Vegetables.— Potatoes.    12@18cJ4    pk;    $1  ^^     »„J  weighed    1,400   11 

at     $1.50    to    $-.00     per  ^         ^5    per   bushel.    Cabbage.    2@Bc    head,  g^^rily  called  good,  sold  at 


bch.     Radishes,    ^g  jq  '      ^g  7.      ,  'piajn  kind.    $7.25{ff7.75. 


One  extra  <>'  •*  reduction  i  ,  sui'ply.  There  are  reports 
that  the  Dairymen's  League  propo.^es  t« 
ask  as  th<  lasis  of  tlio  winter  contr..cts 
rates  ranging  from  7 'i  to  8  cents  a  quurt 
between  Octol>er  1  and  April  1.  Hicli 
rates,  it  is  said  hero,  wo'ild  bo  likely  10  in 
crease  the  retail  rates  from  2  to  3  cen;<  1 
quart,  and  further  cut  down  the  demand.  Tie 
and  L<  ague  rates  for  September  are  the  sa!fi>  fl'- 
those  for  .\ueust.  i.e.,  $2..'ij  a  hundred  for 
3  percent  milk;  $2.70,  or  5  1^6  cents  a  q'l.ift 
for    3.6      lercent;     and    $2.90    for    4    per.-,  n' 

•  ilk-  .       , 

-"ho  receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in  »" 
uqart  can"?  for  the  week  ending  Septenib  I 
were    as    follows: 


shaped    peppers    sen    »►    „.;   en  tftft-i  cents 
basket  and  tomato  peppers  at  60  to  65  cents 

per    basket. 


7,105 


stock   offered    '\l''^^^.Zj^t^t2!to60cenU    ket.  Kntaloupes,    3@10o  eaoh.   Watermelons.     1025    pounds,    and    had    pretty    good    quality  ^ -^  „ 

gey   cucumbers   »"  ^«^l''"A**^pg;ible     stock     20(ff40c    each.  ^  and   considerable   flesh.      -This   was    about   the    pnt;,rio     .  .  .  . 37,980 

per     % -bushel     ^a«ket     for    desirable     st^cK.         ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  Market.— Wheat,  $2.15;   corn,     *?^hest  price  ever  paid  on  this  market  with-    Lehigh    Valley     4^.   96 

&ew     York     »»•'«     '»jl"'°^^^f  Vde    af  $125    $2;    oats,    75c;    rye,    *1.65;     bran,    $2    cwt;     P^^  ^^    ^recollection%f    anybody    now    doing    New    Haven     3,19"^ 

good    quality    and    sales    are    mane    a.  jp  middling*,    $3    cwt.  ,  „  „^       business    here,    for    a    full    oarload    of    cattle     Pennsylvania      if.J^u 

to    $1.50    per    bushel       Peppers    are   ™eeu^         Wholesale    Grain    Market.— Wheat      $1.95;     ^^^  ^^  ,tlv    feeders.      Another    carload    Other     sources 

with    poor  demand    and    the    "?"Yoiig  finger-    corn,    $1.60;    oat.,     60c;     i/e.    51.40;     bran.    ;5*|,„tty  good  Chicago  feeder,  weighing  950 
20  to  a5  cents   I'",  basket       The  long  nnge                          middlings,    $48    ton.  lbs    sold  at  $9.40.  and  one  bunch  o?  12  head 

shaped    peppers    sen  _at_40^to^50^cents^^pe^ i^s^^    ^   one    of    the    best    cattle    feeders    in 

Lancaster  County,    at   $9.75.      They    averaged 

899    pounds. 

A     number    of    sales    of    good     850-pound 

steers   were  made  at  9   cents  per   lb.,   a  good 


Totals     

Same  week  last  ye.ar 


J  6  4.. "i  7  3 
394,208 


Cr 

:;  f. 

1, 

$9" 

4,19i 

M 

2 11 

7:1, 'l 
■J  71 

Peaches  are  in  very  heavy  'upply  and 
prices  rule  low.  Trading  "^"J'l^lJ^}!^ 
close  of  last    week  on   account  of  great   mim 


MEW    TOCX   PBODOUE 


TOBACCO    MARKET 


Those    who    would    coiur'tl    the    price 


Neiv    York    City,    Sept.    3,    1917.  

Butter    shows  -increasing    strength.    Oheese  niany  of  them  going  to  Chester  County    Some  ,      ,  j       -.,:i 

Good    eggs    steady,  of   these    came  from   Chicago   and    some    from    ation    have    apparent. y    adopted    a    Rti.l 

.    V,  .-  r..„     „n,»    the    iimitea    aemauu    A,,pie»   u—    >.^-.....   Most   vegetables  Virginia.      The    best    price    for    which    any    as    compared    with    tl.eir 

brourht*price?  down   to   a  low   level.      Elber-    plenty   a. 

'"   f thH^i-rm\7kef i^50"l>^l^rc?^?s    po?nr43c;   higher 
If/r  r6.i'i'a%t"ra':k'et7;d %lles  are  _going  ^out    ^_^  fi^rsts.^  ^8^^  42c  • 


close  01    'asi    wer».   «..   avv--    town   to   remain    firm.-   on    higher   grades.    Good    eggs    steady,    of   these    came  from   Chicago   and    -_- -  ..  -    .  „,,„„..     » 

}•!!:!  *'/.w''n.vfnd    the    Sed    dYma"*    Apples   firm;    peaches   dull.      Most   vegetables    Virginia.  .  The    best    price     for_    which     any    as    compared    with    tl.eir    recent    attem,  -     • 


plejity   and    low 

'. — Creame 


at    40    to    50    cents    per    half-bushel    basket     ladlea,         _ 

Bi    «u    lu    >/y  _    1  ^       Belles    were    green        Cheese.    —    Fresh 


Great    quantities    of    the 

and    unattractive     in    quality     so    that 


34@38c 
se.    —    1 
"sales    24%c;    white,    24 


in    large    lots.      Crate 

Te'Ve'adlng'varleti'es*."   Sut'sidrma";ketV-eem    f;:n7y.  "5 i®54cV  ordinary   to' good,    42 @  50c; 
;'^.Vl?mitldthis_year,^ther^_being  a  general    bro^-J;,46r«  49..^^__^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^ 


were    very    plain. 


heavy    supply   thruout   the   East 


A    fair    grade    of    750-lb.  est    exi.ectations.       In     nccord^nee     wi'.li    •'■'<' 

above,     a    large     croTi    of     thirty     aeren     «■■>' 

Stock    bulls   were    in    pretty    generous    sup-  bought    at    $20.    $10    and    $6    per    cwt      v.id 

and   sold    10   to   15    cents   lower.      A   few  in   other   localities    j.nrehases    wore    mad' 


T/»  3;Tonnrmarket  is  flrm  under  pres-    Island    broilers,    fancy,    33 6? 36c;    old    roos 
nrfim?t2f 'rr;ii?s"'^!Te?se^'   basket_^ck    tors.    19c  ;^   squabs     Vw«°fo*^\%.^"tu  ^klf. 


isselling.tSOcent.  to '$1  for  fancy  grades.  Spring    fucks,     per    lb.,     20@22c;     turkeys. 

f^il  tHI  c'^n\\%  btkTt''"*Ca1?f'orn!'.'"tS  ''^ve^'Jliltr^y'l-Fowls,     fancy,    heavy     2flc 

Krcontin^e   to  ^showfine  quality    and   the  (»26%c    lb;    do.,    average    '"«.    25@.25M.c: 

t^o-thfrd     crates     are     selling     at     $1.50     to  do.,     small    or    poor,    24c;     chickens,     fancy, 

K-'lony*  crates, .  $1,40  \  $l._75:,.«!.l"  );S!!y'.i°^:,f:.;/rn"«Vghorn'^*2li;  'do^. 


plv,    and   sold    10   to   15    cents   lower.      A   lew  in   oiner    iocaiiiies    j-nrenasea    w.-i,,    ».^.       -^ 

S    fancy    ones    brought    $9    to    $9.50    but    $8.25  practically     the     same     j-ricei-.     -That.   tol.H'« 

■  to  $8.50  took  good  ones  and  $7  to  $7.75  took  prices    in    general    will    be    mac'i     l'^'*'*-  •    '' 

■  the   common   to   fair   grade.  further  evidenced    l.y    sales   at   southern j-'.r 
.  kets    of    certain    low    ifr.ides   of    the    cro,.   <>• 


PHIXJkDELPHIA  HAT  AKD   OBAIN 


It   *^\n  n^T   rmte  of   12    to    15    canteloupes.    29c;    do.,    average    run,    Leghorn,     ZUc;    no.,         u^ 
BVr^e^edapJfes    aVe  In    limited    recefpts    snwiil   or' poor.    26@27c;    old    roosters.    17®     ^r. 
and    the    market    Is    strong    on    fancy    grades    17%c.  _   ^^__     __^     „ ^^    .         J'eii 


Vegetables    and    Greens. — Beans,    per 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Sept.    3,    1917. 
Brfed    Hay    and    Straw. — Supplies    of    de- 
ble    grades    were    small    and    values    were 
I    maintained,    but    there    was    no    activity 
to   the   demand.  ._    _ 

Timothy  hay.  No.  1,  large  bales,   $20(??21;     ally 


the  present  year  at  about  $20  per  '" 
as  comnnrel  with  ?11  at  the  corre«pon.l  -■ 
time  last  \  cxr.  These  early  wales  •a''"'' 
of  th"  inferior  grades  and  it  said  tlis*  <•'; 
ferings  w.  r-  "^.-reen",  "sorry",  etc,  •",') 
of  the  mar'  et  that  It  v.'cs  "out  of  «•£'■ 
and  in  every  ln.*tnnco  the  highest  "Vf 
known.  Coj  ious  rains  have  f-allen  in  iJio»' 
tobacco  growing  localities  and  the  r-'^'-'^' 
belated     crop     will     now     get     dow;: 


Livestock 


THE   FALL  LITTER  OF   PIGS 


The  wholesale  slaughter  of  brood  bows 
which  took  place  in  1916  should  not  bo 
repeated  this  year.  Conditions  which 
then  made  profits  doubtful  do  not  exist 
now;  The  whole  world  is  bidding  for 
pork  products.  Bacon,  ham  and  fats 
are  needed  by  our  armies  arid  those  of 
our  allies;  fats  by  the  munition  makers 
for  use  in  making  explosives;  pork  for 
the   feeding  of   civilians. 

Without  exception  the  European  na- 
tions have  slaughtered  their  swine  un- 
til today  their  stock  of  reserves  is  ex- 
hausted and  great  inrpads  have  been 
made  even  upt)n  their  necessary  breed- 
ing stock,  and,  except  for  the  fighting 
iiicu  in  the  field,  all  Europe  today  is  on 
a  verv  limited  fat  ration.  Never  be- 
fiire  in  our  history  has  there  been  such 
;iii  opportunity  for  the  American  farm- 
er. There  will  be  500,000,000  extra 
bushels  of  corn  waiting  to  be  turned 
into  meat  and  fat  and  we  all  know  that 
com  is  the  fat-maker  in  the  finishing 
process.  There  i-<  no  world  shortage 
of  pasture,  none  of  corn  nor  even  of 
protein  feed,  which  compares  in  gravity 
with  this  world  shortage  of  pork — and 


gilts  than  will  be  needed  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  all  the  females  are  not 
good  breeders.  It  is  also  usually  found 
that  surplus  bred  sows  are  in  demand 
thru  the  winter  months. 

The  following  ration  for  brood  sows 
is  recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station:  Shelled  corn,  corn 
meal,  ground  rye  or  hominy  feed,  100 
pounds;  white  flour  middlings  or  red  dog 
flour,  50  pounds;  digester  tankage  (60 
percent  protein),  10  pounds.  "When 
animals  are  on  good,  green  forage  the 
middlings  and  tankage  may  be  de- 
creased somewhat.  Feed  twice  daily 
in  such  amounts  as  will  keep  the  ani- 
mals in  medium  condition. 

Young  sows  may  be  bred  at  the  ii;^e 
of  eight  or  nine  months  if  growthy  anil 
well  developed.  Usually  it  is  advisable 
to  have  young  sows  farrow  at  about 
fourteen  months,  provided  they  have 
made  normal  growth. 


BUYING  BWES  FOR  NEW  FARM 
FLOCKS 


The  demand  for  breeding  ewes  has 
exhausted  the  local  supply  in  many 
sections.  Western  range  ewes  are  be- 
ing used  to  start  farm  flocks  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  in  the  East.  In  the 
Corn  Belt  these  owes  have  already 
]irovcd  their  ability  to  produce  market- 
topping  lambs  when  mated  to  good  rams 


A  GOOD  MARKET  FOR  THE  FARM-GROWN  FEEDS. 

the  world  is  willing  to  pay  and   wait-  of  mutton  breeds  and  when  well  cared 

ing   to   buy.  for  during  the   winter   and   after  lamb- 

The     President's     embargo     ou     food  ing.     They  may  bo  expected  to  do  well 

stiifTs  shuts  oflF  England  from  her  chief  on  the  farms  east  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and 

sources    of   pork    products.      For   years  on  the  hilly  pastures  of  the  Appalachian 

Denmark  has  been  prodticing  a  special  Mountain  system. 

type  of  bacon   for  the  English   market        ^j^^^^,    ^^.^^    ^^^    usually    free    from 

and    getting    fancy    prices    for    it.      It  ^.j^.^jj^h     worms,    and    thanks     to    the 

is  an   extra   lean  bacon,   the    result    of  regulations     covorniuL'     the     interstate 


govorning 
shipment  of  sheep,  are  free  from  sheep 
scab  or  other  communicable  diseases. 
They  can  ordinarily  be  purchased  thru 
commission  men  on  the  central  stock 
markets  or  direct  from  the  range  breed- 
ers.     Organizations    interested    in     ef 


heavy    feeding    of    protein.      The    hogs 

aie  of  a  uniform  type  and  slaughtered 

at   about    150  pounds.     The   pig  is  the 

greatest      labor     saving      device     ever 

brought  to  the  farm.     It  will  do  nnidi 

to   solve    the    American    farmer's   labor 

anxieties    while    helping    his    bank    ac-    fg^ting  an  increase  in  farm  flocks  have 

'"''""'•  arranged  to  sell  western  owes   to   east- 

ern farmers  at  cost.  Kegavdless  of  how 
they  are  purchased,  the  buyer  should 
insist  that  the  stock  be  healthy,  sound 
of  teeth,  and  have  good  udders  and 
teats. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  576,  entitled 
"Breeds  of  Sheep  for  the  Farm",  will 
assist   the   owner  of  grade  ewes  in    the 


SELECTING   NEXT  YEAR'S  BAOOD 
SOWS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  young  sows 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  next 
f^pring's  breeding  stock  may  well  be 
sojiarated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
It  is  advisable  to  allow  a  young  fatten- 
ing animal  practically  a  full  feed  either  'selection  of  a  purebred  ram  to  head 
thru  the  self-feeder  svstem  or  thru  a  the  flock.  This  bulletin  discusses  the 
full  feeding  by  hand  twice  a  day.  Young  different  breeds,  their  characteristics 
gilts  intended  for  breeding  stock  will  an<^  adaptabilities.  Advice  on  the 
make  practically  the  same  growth  and  different  kinds  of  equiimient  to  be  used 
frame  development  when  limited  in  f"  the  sheep  farm  can  be  obtained 
their  grain  ration,  and  while  they  will  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  810,  deal- 
not  carry  the  condition  of  a  .market  pig,  inR  vvith  "Equipment  for  Farm  Sheep 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  .successful  Knising. "  These  bulletins  can  be  pro- 
at  farrowing  time  and  at  a  lower  cost  cured  free  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
fer feed.  partment    of    Agriculture,    Washington, 

It  13  a  good  plan  to  select  a  few  more  B.  C. 
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Protection 


— property  insurance  ae:ainst  weather  and  decajr — a  safe- 
guard against  continual  repainting. 

You  know  that  balanced  soil  means  better  crops — 
balanced  rations  mean  better  live  stoclc  It's  the  same 
with  painty     Balance  is  the  thing. ' 


MIRI? 


is  well  balanced  paint — the    result  of   124   year  a  of  paint    making. 
Every  individual  color  and  kind  13  made  for  a  specific  use — ^and  each 
is  best  for  that  use.    That  is  the  reason  why  it  will  spread  further, 
cover  more  completely  and  last  longer.    If  you  can't  get  it  from 
your  dealer,  write  us  direct. ' 

Get  Our  Free  Farmer'a  Paint  Book  No/H«68 
Start  right  when  you  start  to  paint.     Learn  the  trutK  first.     It 
will  save  you  expense  and  disappointment  in  the  end. 
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[HAIVRISONS,    IKC^ 

EtUbluhed  1793 
Philaulelpliia,  Chicago,  New  York,  MumeapolU 
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Be  Well  Dressed 

Buy  Clothes  that  Fit  You  and  Fit  Your  Purse 

VT^OUR  dollar  buys,  through  the  Lombanl 
•*•  Profit-Sharing  Plan,  greatest  value.  For 
example:  Ladita  Shoes,  $1.49  up;  Stockinffv. 
10c  to  (J9c  per  pair;  Waists, 49c  up;  Skirls,  99c 
up.  Men's  Shoes,  $1.99  up;  Trousers,  S< 1. 39 
up;  Tennis  Shoes,  67c  up.  Ilundreils  of  re- 
m.irkuble  values  illustrated  in  60-pagc  catalog. 

Wt  pay  all  delivery  charge*.  You  must  be 
sitisfied  or  ynur  money  returned.  Don't  let 
a  |>enny  postal  card  stand  between  you  and 
good  clothes.  Write  for  catalog  noio.  Dcpt.  V 

LOMBARDo'g^&CCiiS 


WITTEF 


**Kero-OU'*  Eogines 

|mm*diat«  8hipfn«nt— All  8tyl«s— 

2  to  22  U-H.-No  W«itinjr--ni«  F»ctory--l.iB 
Output"I'rices  moat  fMormble.  Vr  rite  for  niy  . 
tcrmi  «nd   rrlc-s-CMh.    Fjjrjnfnta  or  Wo 

M.ITTe  ENGINE  WORKS        -   ' 

2049  Oakland  A««,  KaMU  City.  Mo. 
2040  Emplr*  Bide..         PltfbMin.  P«. 


I  Save 

Yon  $15 

to  $200 
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il    The  Best  of  Tankage  || 

i  *    should  be  fed  to  your  bogn.  Don't  take  a  chance  1 1 

11    and  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.    Be  sure  H 

II    of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stuck  by  using  1 1 

If     Iclea4    Digester    Tankage  |i 

Is    Made   from   the   best    of  me.it  serap.    cirefully  ii 

If    Bterillied.     If  you  are  not  satuneJ  with   results,  il 

1 5    we  win  return  your  money.    Order  now   while  i  I 

ii    we  can  supply  you.  || 

-*    Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  etc., tree  on  request.  || 

We  also  mal^e  "Ideal  Meat  |l 

Scraps"    heat  for  increased  1 1 

e<«  production  in    winter.  1 1 

Write  for  prices,  etc.  || 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  || 

.   NORTH   WALES,   PA.  || 

IIIHUItlHMnimillHIIIIUIII IIIIIHIIIIMIMIIIMIItltlltl IIMIIIff  | 

iminiMiitinminiKitiiMiMuiiiiHiitiiiHiMintiiiMiiiMiMHiiiiMiiniiiiiis 


A  MILKER  THAT 


MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Guaranteed   and  told   at 
a  reatonable  price. 

Buckwalter  SuppIyCo. 
Lancaater,  Pa. 


LACTANT 


l.J^. 


Big   Special 
Subscription  Offer 

iVe  will  send  Pennsylvania  Farmer  every  week,  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  and  all  of  next  or  to  January!,  1919 
for   only    75    cents. 

See  your  neighbors  and  send  their  orders  along  with 
your  own.  Send  us  2  subscriptions  to  January  1,  1919  at 
75c  each  and  we  wilt  renew  your  subscription  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  a  reward. 

/ou  will  find  an  order  blank  somewhere  in  this  issue  for 
your  convenience  in  forwarding  orders.  This  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  your  subscription  has  expired. 
See  date  on  label  of  your  paper  for  this  information. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 

Mrs.  Carter's  Burglar 

5^  Laura  J.  Rittenhouse 


A 


September's,  I'j  17. 


of  laudanum  left  when  the  laundress 
had  used  it  for  a  sprained  wrist  the  day 
before.  She  took  it  down  and  moisten- 
ed a  tiny  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  with 
it,  then  returned  to  the  living  room. 
"I  couldn't  find  any  cinnamon  or 
Mrs  Carter  locked  the  door  behind  I'm  glad  now  that  I  did,  for  it  would  cloves,  but  here's  some  laudanum, 
her  son-in  law,  Dr.  McLean,  and  his  have  been  too  bad  if  we  had  all  been  which  I  gness  is  better,  anyhow.  Now 
bride  and  went  back  to  her  snug  seat  away  from  home  when  you  came.  Now  take  this  toothpick  and  push  the  cot- 
in  the  comfortable  mahogany  rocking  you  can  wait  until  Dr.  McLean  comes  ton  into  your  toot.h  as  tight  as  you  can, 
chair  that  was  vet  wearing  its  first  back,  if  you're  not  in  too  big  a  hurry,  and  let's  see  if  it  doesn't  relieve 
high  polish  She 'sat  down  and  rocked  Here,  takc-this  Morris  chair;  its  com-  you,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
quietlv  for  awhile,  carefully  holding  fortable  and  you'll  get  tired  standing.  The  man  willingly  obeyed,  and  Mrs. 
her  book  open  at  the  place  she  had  left  Does  the  light  hurt  your  eyesf  How  Carter  sat  down  and  chatted  of  her 
off  reading,  not  quite  ready  to  yield  long  have  they  been  sore,  or  did  you  home  in  the  country,  of  the  chickens 
again  to  the  thrall  of  its  fascination,  get  them  hurt  some  way?  What  do  and  turkeys  and  eggs  she  had  sold  be- 
Something  almost  like  an  ache  was  in  her  you  wear  that  black  stuflf  on  them  for?  fore  Christmas,  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
heart  before  the  smile  on  her  lips  had  Green  goggles  would  be  ever  so  much  tables  she  had  raised;  of  the  rich  milk 
faded  and  the  little  wrinkle  between  better.  I  know,  because  I  wore  them  her  cows  gave  and  the  delicious  butter 
her  eyebrows  became  intensified.  myself    ^hen    I    had    sore    eyes,"    she    she   made;    of   her   daughter's   wedding 

In  sDite  of  her  natural  cheerfulness,    chattered,  not  giving  him  a  chance  to    and  of  the   son  away  at  college,  until 
Mrs   Carter  was  worried.    She  had  been    reply.  it  seemed  the  burglar  must  know  every 

visiUn.^  her  daughter  for  nearly  a  "Shan't  I  bathe  them  or  do  some-  detail  of  her  life.  Her  voice  w-as  soft 
month'now  and  during  that  time  only  thing  to  help  them  until  the  doctor  gets  and  soothing,  and  he  listened  with 
two  imtients  had  called  on  Dr.  McLean,  back?  In  my  home  out  in  the  coun-  amused  interest,  feeling  more  and  more 
dnd  their  cases  had  been  simple  ones  try  the  neighbors  think  I'm  almost  guilty  all  the  time  for  deceiving  such 
that  did  not  require  a  second  visit.  The  as  good  as  a  doctor,  and  I  don't  charge  a  sweet  and  guileless  old  soul,  yet  no 
doctor  and  his  brave  little  wife  had  anything  for  my  services,  either,"  she  willing  to  give  up  the  rich  haul  almost 
made  a  joke  of  it  so  far,  but  Mrs.  Car-    said  laughingly.  within   his   fingers. 

ter  knew  their  gaiety  was  assumed,  and        The    man  was  puzzled    at    first,    and        "Is   your   tooth    easier?"    she   asked 
that    money    was    needed    to    meet    the    looked   at    her   sharply,   but    the    child-    at  last,  with  motherly  solicitude, 
modest  demands  of  the  little  household,    like    innocence    of    her    kind    old    face        "Yes,   ever    so    much,   but    my    head 
Her   big  heart   was   full   of   generous    disarmed  suspicion,  and  with  whimsical    aches  and  I  wish   you   could  hoodoo  it 
impulses,  and  she  longed  to  help  them    humor  he  decided  to  help  carry  out  the   away,  too,  as  you  have  the  toothache 
out  of  financial  straits,  but  their  wed-    mistake  she  had  made.  "Of  course  I  can      I  ^"f  tt^J'^/^ 

dinir  had  been  a  heavv  expense  to  her,        "I    can't    wear    goggles,"    he    said,   made   a   cup   of   good   strong  coffee  for 
and    Arthur's    college' bills    were    con-    "they're    too    heavy,    and    I    hate    to    you  long   ago,   instead   of   gabbling   my 
stantlv    pullinc    on    her    purse    strings    have  heavy  things  about  my  eyes.  Are    head   off.     I'll   go   and   do  it   this^  min- 
until  'she  felt  as  if  they  must  be  worn    you  »ure  the  doctor  won't  be  back  until    ute.     It  will  be  sure  to  help  jou- 
0   a   frazzling.     So   she'  was   cudgeling    after  the   opera  is   over?"  "Thank  you;  you  --"y  knid        he 

her  brain,  wondering  in  what  way  she        "Ohl   Yes,    indeed.      He    and    Emma    muttered,  as  she  hurried  to  the  kitchen 
could    assist    them    until    the    doctor's    both  love  music  too  well  to  leave  until    where    she    lighted    a    burner    on    the 
skill    became    known    and    his    pockets    the    last    note    is    sung.      I'm    so    glad    gas    stove    and    put    on     ^e    tea-kettle^ 
would     be     filled     with     shekels     from    they  could  go,  tho  I'm  sorry  the  doctor    Then    she   spread    a   dainty   d«»ly    on   a 
wealthy  and  appreciative  patients.  isn't  here  to  attend  to  you  right  away,    silver   tray,   got   one   of  her  daughter  s 

The  Httle  suburban  house   was  beau-   you  look  so  sort  of  tuckered  oul.  Does    prettiest    china    cups,   a  heavy  sterling 
tifullv   fi.nusl.ed,   and   from   where   she   your  head  ache,  toof"  she   asked   with    spoon   and   some   cut  sugar. 
L    L    could    sU    the    glitter    of    an    friendly   solicitude.  J''^ '^f ';""^^'^' r^Ttt   Jde 

■U.andance  of  sterling  silver,  which  was        "No,  hnt  an   old  tooth  does.     I  guess    she   went    hack   and    forth    to  the   side 
b        one  Item    of    tire   man;   handsome    the  nerve  is  exposed.     I  ought  to  have    board,  and  thought  that  as  soon  as  he 
w  dd  "    presents    showered    .pon    her   gone   to   a   dentist   long  ago,"    he    .aid    had     finished     drinking    the    coffee    he 
7ortu  "ate  daughter.     It  was  gratifying,    truthfully.  would  have  to  go  to  work  q-k^'.  b  - 

of  course    but  one  could  not  pay  "the        "Now,    that's    too    bad!      Maybe    I    cause  it   was  getting  late  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Untphnr      the    baker     the    candle-stick    can    do    something    to    relieve    it.      If    Lean    might    soon    return. 
!:rker"    wUh    furnitun,  bric-a-brac   or    there's  a  decayed  place  in   your   tooth,        Meantime,  Mrs.   Carter  fc^t  that  her 
...'     J.  some  oil  of  cinnamon  or  cloves  on  a  bit    opportunity    had    come,    and    witn    un- 

"  The"  lines  deepened   on    her   forehead    of  cotton  would  be  good  for  it,  or  even    steady   fingers   she   measured  the   coffee 
■,s  Mhe    meditated,  but   at    last   with   an    castile    soap    scraped    very    fine,    made    and  as  soon  as  it  had  boiled  poured  out 
effort  to  forget  her  useless  worries,  she    into  a  ball  and   put  into   it   might   stop    a    cupful    and    put    into    the    steaming 
turned  once  more  to  her  book.     She  was    the  aching.     I'll  try   to  find   something    beverage     more     than    the    amount    of. 
a   voracious   reader,   the   story   was  ab-    to  help  you,"   she   said,  bustling   from    laudanum     u^u.-illy    required    to    put 
sorbing    and  Mrs.   Carter  read  on   with    the   room.  man  to  sleej-. 

^eep  nlerest,  mechanically  stroking  the  But  for  the  pain  he  w«s  in,  the  man  She  knew  that  coffee  wa.  one  of  the 
ack  of  the  pretty  Maltese  cat  that  had  could  have  laughed  at  the  old  LrlVs  antidotes  used  for  laudanum  poisoning 
limbed  into  her  lap  and  was  gently  credulity,  for  5„  his  five  years  of  crime  but  she  thought  also  ha  a  single  cup 
.  ™i„!   in    sleepy    content.  he    had    never    been     entertained    and    would    not     counteract     its    effects,    s^^ 

,She"did  not  see  the  sharp,  wicked  juothered  by  an  intended  victim  before,  with  outward  ea^e  of  manner  and  much 
..vcs  peering  at  her  thru  the  window  and  the  .ludi.rousness  of  it  all  greatlv  inward  quaking,  she  carried  the  tray 
that  was  alwavs  left  unshaded  at  night,  amused  him.  He  began  to  wonder,  and  put  it  on  a  smal  table  by  the 
lo  thlt  any  one  looking  for  the  doctor  too,  just  when  and  how  he  was  to  end  chair  in  which  the  burglar  was  half  re- 
mi-ht    sec    the    modest     sign    painted   this    little    comrdy    and    begin   bagging    dming.  ;,    ,       ,      .,„,,.w 

:.ss  it    nor  did  she  hear  the  stealthy    the    silver,   .iew.-ls    and    any    money    to       He  took  the  cup  and  drank  eagerly, 
steps  ut.on  the  porch  as  a  man  approach-   be  found,  and  he  felt   more  than   half    for  he  was  feverish  and  thirsty, 
el     he  door  remorseful    and    guilty.      He    imagined        -It   tastes  like   laudanirm,"   he   said. 

Tho     shar^    clang    of    the    door    bell    how   terrified   the   poor  old   lady   would        "Its  the   '-;^^"""'    '"/,";■■;;;*';, 
startled  hor  and  she  sprung  up  bo  sud-   be  when  he  revealed  his  true  character,    she    said    readily,    and    if    he    had    an^^ 
denly  that   the   cat   fell   upon   the   floor    and    resolved    that     under    no    cinum-    suspicions     they     disappeared,    the 
with    a    protesting     meow.      With    her    stance   would    he    harm    a    hair    of    her    planation  wa^  «o   reasonaWe. 
heart  in  a  flutter  li  happy  anticipation,    head.  ;^'i"  .vou  have  --  "lore^ 

.he  hastened  to  open  the  door  and  a  Meantime,  Mrs.  Carter  was  in  the  He  shook  his  head,  a  queer,  hea^y 
man  with  a  small  black  mask  on  his  pantry  looking  for  a  toothache  remedy,  feeling  beginning  to  "^^P  Y,;,^;" 
f-ice  stepped  quickly  into  the  hall  and  and  wondering  what  in  the  world  she  It  was  so  comforting  not  to  have  his 
.Uunnu^Jhe  door  behind  him.  was    to    do    with    the   burglar,   to    keep    head    pounding    ^^^ .^^^^^^;J^' ^, 

\s    Mrs     Carter    saw    the    mask,    she    him    from    carrying   off   her   daughters    tooth   aching   a.   if  i     ^''^^  ^^I'"'*'/"^ 
realized    at    once    that    a    burglar    con-    elegant  wedding  silver,  which  wa-l.'i-    he  had  no  desire  to  .hake  off  the  stupid 
rronted  her,  and  she-had  hard  work  to    bly   precious   because   it    was  given    by    sleepiness  that  wa^  ^''''''^'''^.^'^  Z 
.ontr.d   her   tell-tale  face,  but   she   was    her   friends.     The  liou^e  was  in   a    new    he  sank   back   still   more  luxunouslj 
:,  quickwitted,  resourceful  woman   and    suburb,    and    too    isolated    to    hope    for    the  soft-yielding  chair, 
with   assumed   cordiality   she   addressed    help    if    she    screamed,    and    she    could        Mrs.    Carter    watched    him    with    the 
In  r  unwelcome  visitor.*  not   lure   him   into   a    strong   closet    and    alertness   of  a   cat,  and  when  his  regu- 

"Walk  ri-ht  in  and  sit  down!  The  make  him  a  prisoner  by  slamming  a  lar  breathing  assured  her  that  he  was 
doctor  isn't^'here  just  now.  A  friend  spring  latch  door  shut  as  she  had  read  really  asleep,  she  ran  to  the  telephone 
-rave  him  some  tickets  and  he  and  his  of  other  women  doing,  because  there  in  the  hall  and  took  down  the  receiver. 
wife    have    gone    to    the    opera.     They    was  no  such   closet   there.  "Central!-Central-g.ve    me    police 

wanted   me  to  go,  too,  but  I  don't  nn         Quick-witted  tho  she  was,  there  seem-    headquarters  quickly!" 
derstand  such  high-faluted  singing,  and    ed  to  be  no  solution  thi.  singular  j-rob-        In  a  moment    her  call  was  answered, 
preferred    to    stay    at    home    and    read,    lem,  until  she  happened  to  see  a  bottle        "Send    some    policemen    to    Dr.    Mc- 


Lean's, 5074  Walnut  street,  as  quick- 
ly as  you  can!  I've  captured  a  burglar, 
and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him. ' ' 

In  ten  minutes  she  Jieard  the  patrol 
v^ragon  dash  up  to  the  gate,  and  as  she 
quickly  opened  the  door,  four  policemen 
stepped  upon  the  porch. 

"Walk  right  in,  please!  Yon  will  find  . 
him  asleep  in  the  Morris  chair  by  the 
fire,"  she  said  as  composedly  as  if  tliat 
were    the    ordinary    way    of    capturing 
burglars. 

The  men  stared  at  her,  half  'believing 
they  were  the  victims  of  a  practioal 
joke,  but  she  led  the  way  and  tiicre 
they  found  the  burglar  snoring  inglori- 
ously,  unconscious  of  the  approach  of 
his   enemies. 

As  the  police  sergeant  renioved  the 
black  mask  from  the  handsome,  dissi- 
pated face,  he  gave  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  delight. 

"Holy  Mosos!  Its  Billy  Bigger^taff 
— bad  'cess  to  him — the  man  that  rib- 
bed a  bank  in  Denver,  and  killed  the 
cashier.  He's  a  dangerous  euas,  and 
easier  to  handle  drunk   than  sober." 

"He  isn't  drunk.  He  is  only  sleep- 
ing from  the  effects  of  laudanum  1  gave 
him-  in  some  coffee,"  explained  Mrs. 
Garter,  and  then  she  briefly  told  them 
what  she  had  done. 

The  policemen  looked  at  the  plmky 
little   woman  admiringly. 

"And  its  glad  I  am  that  such  a  brave 
woman  will  get  the  thousand  dollars 
reward  offered  for  the  bloody  rascal," 
said  the  big  sergeant  approvingly, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Carter's  coolness  de- 
serted her,  and  she  sat  down  and  bogaa 
to   cry. 

"Hurry  and  take  him  awayl  T  can't 
bear  to  look  at  him.  I  feel  lik-'  a 
Judas  for  betraying  him — poor  fellow." 

The  men  laughed  unsympathetically, 
and  just  then  Dr.  McLean  and  his  wife 
came  hurriedly  into  the  room,  much 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  poHcemen. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  the  doctor 
demanded   peremptorily. 

Mrs.  Carter  stopped  crying  and  lo"k 
ed   up   at   her  broad-shouldered  son  in- 
law with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"It  means  that  a  new  patient  i-ami' 
and  I  prescribed  for  him,  and  tho  i^'C 
is  one  thousand  dollars.  Just  think  of 
it,  Emma!" 

And  as  the  policemen  hustled  tli<' 
burglar  out  of  the  house,  she  told  :!if 
whole  story,  half  laughing  and  !i:ih" 
crying. 

"I  never  felt  so  low  down  mean  and 
deceitful  in  all  my  life  before,  bit  I 
guess  its  a  good  thing  after  all  to  ~hut 
that  poor  fellow  up  where  he  can't 
get  into  any  more  mischief.  Maybe 
if  they  don't  hang  him  they'll  -iv? 
him  a  chance  to  reform,  and  oh,  DonaW, 
that  thousand  dollars  will  help  you  vcr 
the  hard  times  until  plenty  of  Mirr 
enough  patients  come." 


JERSEY   CATTLE   CLTJB   PROCLA- 
MATION 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Clwb  ha« 
issued  an  important  proclamation  to  all 
breeders  and  owners  of  .Tersey  c;i 'tie- 
In  summary  the  proclamation  s;atos 
that  in  view  of  the  urgent  demand-  tOr 
all  food  products  and  the  abnormal  -"H- 
ditions  due  to  the  war,  Jersey  brot  'ii^r^ 
pledge  themselves  to  save  all  .Ii"^fy 
cows  and  their  female  offspring,  'hat 
thev  will  not  keep  or  use  a  poor  In'"  '" 
their  herds,  that  they  will  study  <<^«''| 
ing  and  attenrjit  to  feed  most  intelli- 
gently, that  they  will  ]»revent  the  unsto 
of  milk  and  skim  milk,  that  they  w"' 
iilan  to  grow  cattle  feeds  on  their  farms 
and  that  thev  will  do  nil  in  their  P'^wer 
tn  maintain'  the  fertility  of  the  *oii 
of  their  farms.  For  full  details  ot  tne 
proclamation,  address  American  J-isey 
Cattle  Club,  324  West  23d  St..  ^'^^v 
York  City. 

Dcn't  have  an  empty  preserving   ''T 
in  your  neighborhood  this  fall. 


Sep'-'^R^C-   8,  1917. 


Light  Weight 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


va—i'io 


-The  Admiikl  17x82  p«w«P  nroKi,  Jri* 
or«r<thoat  wunne,  u  best  and  fiut- 
BitforbaiidHnifheavyf.eiteot  •■oaww  \ 
barlMT   •traw.    hay.   etc.      Lu/ht   xn  -f 

ctaae  coupling.broad  feedaa bead,  low  feed 


m^. 


opcninir— aofif  and  tnre  block 
1  dropper— nltin (J  bead  block,  et«; 


capacity,  elean,  even  work.    Save* 

xpense  of  extra  man.     Stron(fe»t 

guarantee.     Writt  fur  Frte  Book. 

MtHlliM  •  CMf*i.«t<>..'WaM»iM.'i. 
ktmrti  Hay  Prtu  C*. 
Bate  Hay  the  Admiral  Way 


Dairy  Cattle 


Spot  Fbtd  Holstetns 
tl5  to  $20 

for  taigb  srudecaives either 
aex  express  paid  iu  lots  of  5. 
40  largL'  liigU  grade  and  Vi 
rejS;l»iered  lIolstetDcowsdue 
In  Aug.  and  Sept.  3">  regis- 
tered hclfer.s  1  to  2  >-c;.rs 
old.  40  biKh  prade  heUen*. 
uDd  regliitcred  bulls. 
lOHNC.  REA6AN.  TnHi.N.  Y. 


The  Voice  of  the  People 
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This  department  i.s  reserved  for  use  of  our  reader*  to  discuss  problems 
wnd  miitters  of  general  farm  intorest.  Writi-  .vQur  views  and  comments 
briefl.v  on  any  qupstion  of  nookil,  economic  or  crtucationa''.  Importance  and 
thus  share  tlicm  -with  otliers.  Such  articles  should  not  etcePtl  200  or  300 
words.  FuhiicHtiou  of  sucli  articles  does  not  signify  «>ditorial  endorsement 
or    agreement. 
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FARMER    PATRIOTISM 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  Holstein-Frieaian 

t)uUcAl>es,  Hired  by  a  son  of  the  Work)  8  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old.  121)4.7  lb.  butter  in  3«J5  days, at  SlOO  and  up. 
Dcirriptlve  catalog  for  stamp. 
GEO.  E  STBVEN80N  *  SONS.  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

nttieraei.  beautlfuUy  marked.  «20  each.  Reg.  Hol- 
,tcla  ciws,  heifer  and  bull  calves,  shipped  .anywhere. 
1  .  H    WOOD.         BOX  A,  CORTLAND,    N.   V. 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


urnm 

lUSKCR  AND 


more 
feed- 


ot  r  cgistercd  8t9ck. 

bOB  SEEDS. 


Writ;  for  catalog 

BIRMINGHAM.  PA. 


If  I  t.  :«,  .  Herd  of  3J  co»-i*.  15  belftrj,  i>  buUs  tA 
rlOlatelllA  choose  trptQ.  Half  grade  and  I  ;.if  regis- 
tered All  have  a  3-year  cow  testing  association  record 
for  milk  production.  Soiue  with  A.  R.  O.  records, 
riimlya  Farin.talrview  Village.  Pa.  tnearNorristowu; 


HI    I.    •„    f^U,^^   4  registered  hellers.    3  bLlls 
otsteia  Calves   Irwm  aaoib.  sire ;al«o  2  record 
com.    Write  for  urlcen  and  pedlgreea. 
WALTKR  .M.  CRUTTLN'IJE.N',        W  llke.s  Barre,  Pa. 


I>  -  U^l  .4<>:ii  bullcjlf,  b3cn  M:irohaijt.l917.: 
IxCI.  nOi^ieill  uam.  a  uoecu.t.  has  jLisl  made 
17  10  3  year  old  record.  SlreUaoool  231b.  cow:  i  rice 
rigtit    loiulreof     J.   i<     vv lakelbleeb.    Lewlfburg,  I'a. 


DaIIa  Allik  ni>A*^*AlM   I'romlslas  youn:;    bulls  for 
B(ll6  Alto  UUerrtfUyS  sale,    lt<>t>  mos.     at  v-er> 
R«9tet*r«J  rejrfODabie  itriees.        M    11. 

.Mc  Cillam.  Mgr.     lielle  Alto  Far .n,     W  oruersvlUe.  Pa 


K_     IJ„1  .♦■«;.^  .   Pair  of   youn.{    c<i«s.    lmenll:^ 
eg.    llOlalelU^  rrfxUtable  A. R.  O.  record.  .BoUi, 
re  bit:  cows  and  good  priMluccrs.  Bred   :iud  priced  |i£hi 
-----    -     iCliR,        U.   it.  J,       t  ARLISI.K. 


UlLLlAM    3. 


P.V 


il  .l.f..:ri  Piilli.-  from  A.  R.O.  dams.  Write  your 
I  lOlsielU  l>UU.S  want8;thpy  are  priced  to  sell.  M. 
I.  H.iicUoar, Crystal  .Spring  Stock  Farm,UtUei«tov\n^Pa 


Grade  Guernsey  Heifer.s  f}\^^^  ',?"<«ths 


old.    Citlor  *rlte. 


Jos.  O.  Kennel.      .\t«Ien,  Pa. 


fArottv  fVlvAA  1*"^''  ■'^**-  Une&tocli  01 
iieraegr  V^HIVCB  n,a»t  aotM  pedlfreu  In 
worW.        FRED  O.  W.  BUNK.     AIXENTOVN  N. 


llne&tocii  of  the 

the 

PA. 


Hmumtmi     HoUtvtn    dod     Guerasay      balls  from 
raWas  to  aervlce.iiilo  ai(c.    250  animals    In   tbebsrd. 
BOK.N  VMKAU.S  FARM?*.     R.  P.  1.     UarrUburg.  Pa. 


DatM*t«*«d  HoUcMa  bull   calves  from  u  I'm  show  bull 
<*aa>liMavy 
0*T0. 


^anl  iM»vy  milking  dauii.       Bent  breeding.         W  rite 
I.  V.  0*T0.  CARLIfll.K.  PENNA. 


Guern»ey»etChcshires  T»'"<"-">y  ?"''  »".•»»»•« 


.vour  (iiture  needs. 


QUalltv  pig.  I.et  UR  kooi 
-Fred  W.  C^ird  A  Boo.  .SylvanlajPa. 


\YR-)rflKF.   BllLI.   <:aI-VES  Advance  RvKtatry  an- 

<  38tr-,      Priced   to  ssU.     They  will  Ini prove  your   herd. 
ROBKRI'  TF.NIPLETON  A  SON,         UlJ^TER,   PA. 


Poultry 


k^  J'*  Wl'  1  x...l..r.»»^.  •Tom  Barron  aii-aio." 
r.A  .  M«  .  l^^hOBil.s  The  large  kind.  prolWe 
l.iyers  Br«eilliM  KUjok  -fiK  sale.  1  1-2  11>.  roekcrcbt 
ri-(>(ii  l<D[torl«d  Iil4!i  icsoni  -^ire^.  K1.2'>  eaoli.  Ave  or. 
more  at  each.  -I'lteac  eeokerels  will  e<itt  >oii  tlOne^t' 
•^imta.  Ofder  (nwi  ailv.  IVYWOOO  POUL'WV 
lAUM,        Bii\  ri  ,K  Avoodale,     <  hester   Co..  *». 


s.  c.  White  i^ohorii  ,i;r;;;;  '■'"'•  '^'^'""" 


prieos    coilld    l»o    cut    to   ft    lialf    if    thft 

town  people  would  tleal  direct  with  the 

The  following  quotation  was  clipped  farmers,  but  deal  fairly  and  pay  what 
from  fi  leading  Philadelphia  paper,  un-  wc  can  get  from  the  dealers.  The  trou- 
der  the  caption  "A  Conscript's  Com-  Jile  is  that  rhoy  expect  to  buy  i'or  less. 
|)laint":  Country    people    have    imicli    to    Icaru, 

"So  much  odium  has  boon  heaped  on  we  admit.  But  when  city  people  nt- 
the  city  man,  due  to  Jffe  largo  number  toiupt  to  discuss  conditions  of  the 
of  exemptions  a.sked^  thaf  I  desire  to  farmer,  thtn-  should  at  l»>n«t  have  a  f^w 
explain  conditions  caii.sing  the  above.  facts.  Wh(*n  "Conscript"  pleads  for 
"The  city  tnen  are  as  patriotic  as^ny  exeniptinn  that  he  may  continue  in  a' 
other  class  of  men,  4>ut  don't  feel  like  "^oofl  paying  po.sitiofi",  let  him  not' 
rushing  oflf  to  war,  leavintj  their  fami-  attempt  to  pass  his  neglected  duty  on 
lies  dependent  on  charity,  leaving  good  to  tho  farmer  who  lives  by  lonu  hours 
paying  positions,  losing  their  home  on  and  the  combined  labors  of  all  of  his 
account  of  unpaid  mortgages,  in  fact,  family.  .Aifd  let  ^'Conscript"  remoni- 
beggaring  themselves  anil  families,  'hor  that  just  ui  the  proportion  that 
uliile  foreign4i()rii  residents,  who  pay  ^iroductive  farmers  are  drawn,  for  war, 
no  taxes  and  who  enjoy  every  privilege  duty,  so  will  the  supply  of  food  pro- 
we  ilo  are  allowed  to  .stay  here  in4)eace,  duets  decrease  and  the  cost  of  living 
take  our  positions  at  raised  rates  of  increase. — Jrfrs.  James  Southard,  Burl-! 
wa<res   and    |)rofit    by   the   sulTerings   ot"    iiigton  Co.,  N.  J, 

ourselves   and   families.  ^_____ 

"Another   reason    \:h\    the    citv    men 
feel      they     are      being     discinminated  COMPULSORY    EXCURSIONG 

against  is   this:   The  farmers  are  to  be  

exempted.  These  same  farmers  are  a!-  By  what  law  of  right  and  justice 
lowed  to  form  combinations  to  hold  should  the  entire  burden  of  conscription 
food  oflF  the  market  until  our  families  .|k»  placed  jjpon  the  boys  between  the 
are  compelled  to  ;pay  starvation  prices,  ages  of  2J  and  31  years,  to  the  com- 
They  are  receiving  all  kinds  of  (Joveru-  piete  cxdu.sion  of  all  older  men?  If 
ment  aid,  also.  Why  cannot  able  the  full  burden  of  the  actual  fighting  I  flAMPSHIRfiS 
liodied  farmers  of  draft  age  be  tak-cn  he  borne  by  the  boj's,  should  not  tho! 
for  tho  army,  and  «ity  men  of  draft  men  at  least  carry  some  part  of  the 
age  physically  unfit  for  the  army  -sefkt  Jinancial  re-jpoiisibility .'  It  extorts  a 
to  the  farm  (to  work  for  decent  w;i^-<)  heavy  toll  from  many  of  these  boys  in 
to  take   their  place?'*  the  rural  sections  to  appear  at  the  vari- 

I  am  the  mother  of  .five  children.  My  ons  times  and  jdaces  of  examination 
husband  is  a  conscript.  We  are  work-  and,  in  ca.se  they  happen  to  be  estab- 
ing  our  farm  without  help.  If  my  lishod  farmers  and  running  indei»endeut 
hu'sbaud  is  taken  vand  farmers  are  not  homes  of  their  own,  the  burden  is  very 
exempted)  it  will  be  left  for  me  to  run  materially  increased.  Suppose  a  young 
the  farm  alone.  I  will  do  this  if  nee  farmer  75  miles  from  Bnffalo«be  ordered 
essary  as  best  1  can,  but  T  can  scarcely  to  apju-ar  in  that  city  on  a  day  desig- 
hope  to  do  more  than  support  the  fami-  natod  by  inw,  ifnd  that  day  fall  in  a 
ly.  I  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  particularly  •l)usy  harvest  jieriod.  A 
t'arm  contribute  to  the  demands  being  satisfactory  suUstitute  in  the  field 
made    for    food    products.  would    be   as    unattaiiiahle    as  .a    trip   to 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  farm  with  the  Mars.  The  young  man  might  lose  his 
aid  of  citv  help  'physically  unlit  for  crqp  thereby,  and  the  lost  day  would 
tlie  army*'  or  otherwine.  Such  help  mean  easily  -$1(10  or  more.  And  yet 
without  farm  experience  is  valueless  to  we  are  exhorted  to  save  every  berry, 
us.  It  iiu^ists  on  wor^ng  only  eight  vvery  jiotato,  and  every  scrap  of  J»read! 
hours  per  day.  AVe  work  twelve  and  Any  day  may  not  mean  $100  to  a 
fourteen  hours  at  certain  seasons  of  farmer.  On  the  contrary,  mosit  of  hLs  days 
the  year,  not  -bcoause  we  want  to,  but  bring  such  a  meagre  wage  that  th.-  one 
because  the  nature  of  the  work  demands  that  might  be  highly  remunerative,  .if 
it.  Again,  the  inexperienced  city  help-  lost,  is  a  far  greater  disaster  to  him 
er  will  do  more  damage  in  the  lia»<lling  than  to  most  men.  It  is  precisely  as  if 
t.f  animals,  fnrui  .fpiiimient  and  the  pay  day  came  to  the  factory  workmai 
handling     of     crop.-      than      his     wages    about   unci 


from  same  crop! 

The  Appleton  saves  all  tbe  toed  value 
of  corn— wtille  husking  ears,  it  cuta 
(or  ehreds)  stalks,  lenvefl  snd  bustoe 
into  tine  fodder  tbat  gives  twioe  bettM 
feeding  resulta  than  oiiock  leedlng. 

■GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 

Iban  any  hoaker  ot  equal  size.  Husks 
cleanesMbelis  least;  ba»moat  efficient 
comuver.  Sasiaet.aafesfeto  opeiste. 

FREE  HUSKER  BOOK 
■bowB4  lixMsfoc^li.  p.  engines  and  up. 
AtplilM  Kg  C«.S13SF«g«St^tala«k,IU. 


/?Ar  cam 

yis  Rats  and  Mice        Harmles?:  to  Humans 


Swine 


^Berksbires' 


of  Siz«  and  Quality 

Tbe  bov.  Malortle  Mammotb  2a»iiOO.  wetgM 
407  Ilj«.  at  7  montba  old  was  bred  aad  growD 
by  aa.  Wben  you  waat  tbe  b«at  and  want  «l 
big,  write  to- 

C  a.  Car:««  Whltftucm  Farai, 
iViM  (SiMter.  Pa. 


Have  large  li'ters.our 
iTvv  circular  shows 
iioMjtl  winuer.  Write 
for  it  Afcto  reswtcred 
Liuemaey  bulU. 
Locust  Latra  Farfi| 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
bo.x  i.  Lane.  Co,  Pa. 


f aofy  big  type  Improved 
Chester  White  pigs,  sired  by 
thU  SOO  lb.  show  boar,  nnd 
from  fine  laiwe  sows.  Pics 
Shipped  on  approval. 
C.  E.  Cassel.    Hershey.  Pa 


I.OIW:  deep  l<edi«».   yellow  Ickk  Jc  bMtkH.A  bii«e 
"-pii  li>iM)wer  ciimoK 


R.  1).  2, 


Ini?  CKtw.  ■.'.'iOeBii 
UEXVILLE,  N.  V 


Tool  Barron StrnlniPrlMe low  «n  these  wi>n<iArrul  layers.^ 
cHv   HHIRBY.  PTKWARTSroVix,   PA. 


yeirlln-^     l.ern    .ind 
foclw-reU     liir    sajo 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ^,rc,l?Ci2: 

Fertllltv    Kuara^tevd. 
Mt      Retlitl.   Ra. 


etlbln«  our^atlM^er  (kls 
Hidrl  Vinr  Farm.  Box 


f^y.  '1  *•  C.  W.  Ijeahorn"  fie  A  up.  Mooey  re- 
V  ^miiPJC^  f»M"d«d  for  daail  <  hlch*.  <  Irrular  frae. 
V>DUI^.«X.C7    ^.    ^    L.'VtJVER,  *lcAlil.:tervlMe.  *>. 


Muiniuotli  Pekin  Du<^  &  Duoklings 

ALUHAM'lHn-i-TUV  PA.WM,  R  39..Pboenixvtlle.Pu. 


cr«ip.< 


ill    six    months   and    lie    must 

;,,„nn,it     t...       It     r..,ui'.s     .areful     aii<l  appear  in  person   on  that  day    to   claim 

ftkillful   work    to   keoj.   cost    of   prudnc  his  pay  envelope,   his   failure   to   do   .so 

tion    down  ,to    where    we    can    realize    a  forfeiting:  his  wages  ^or  that   length  ui 

liAiiij:    profit.      A    few    mistakes    and    n  time. 

littl^'bunsjlinji  wipe«   out   all  profit   an<l  These    trips,    too,    are    in    themselves 

brinjis  a  loss."  luxuries  that   we  would  know  we  could 

The    asaertion     that    farmers    ar.-    :il  not    ,p(i.ssibly     afford     to     take    for    onr 

lowed   to  form    combinations   and    fore  own    pleasure.      The   first    and    .shurtesf 

reflects   sim)de    iyimr  one   is   twenty   miles  nnd   to  a  ]dacc  we 


Reg.  P.  c.hlaaa.   BMkablrea,    C.  White*.   Uvge 

■tralD.  all  a«ee,  mated  not  akin.   8  weeks  pigs,  brea 
•ows.  aerv^  boar*.  Collie  aa<i  Bea«ie  dogs.    Ucads 
Ouerosey  calvee  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COOHRANVILLK.  PA. 


of  slse  aad   quality  for 

Kail 


x-v  T  >>>  ^"C  aaa    quaii 

Duroc  Jerseys  .cvr/d  "f.; 

11.   KH.  BARCLAY, 


R.    U.    4,    liOMHUtiET.  PA. 


Bl  .L:_««    larttP  typej  .'«.•llo«....Ma«terpl«.cc-l.on|^- 
erKSn|reS    Fallow  blood  lioeH.  Also  Reg.  Hokiteiii- 
1  rle»liu  bull  calves.  Klon  Ssttis  A  De  Kol  2od,Buttt  r 
Jno.  C  Breum.   GeRysburg.  Pa. 

6  A 


\.o\  Urd  breeding. 


Chester  Whites  &  Berksliires  flTelk^ 

:  (-hester  White  Boars  4  moe.  Write  your  want*. 
lA.NUKR,  YORK  SPRINtiS.     PA. 


old. 
I.  R 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

SAMUEL  JOHNS. 


oldest  breeder  bi  tbe 
(tkatc.  Pedigreed 

stock  for  sale. 
Wilmington.  Ohio.    Sec.  D. 


Re< 


OT     (•<     "Kerndale  Stock    Farm."  Saleoi. 
.    1.   v^.   jod.     Hid  typ*".  Prices  reiisoniible. 


Prlae  blood.  M.  U.  J0H.\8ON.  ASHTABULA.  OHIO. 


Whke  «ock  PuHets  Xt^'^^^y,  ^^"^^ 

MOHK(..A\  I  .VllM.         Box  M,        Peekafelll.  N.  Y.' 


III?VC    -s    t'.  While  >I.«ffb«rn   yearllngH  Harrou— 
a   8   COOfT  IPRACH  BOTTOM.  PENNA- 


H^OTfies  and  Do^« 


JHeottlteKip    4Brt«lli(iii    %w    Sale 

The  Handsoon' fliack  Htallloii  ••Ol'IAl.vR  '  l-imled 
M:>r.  l&<UiOI*  \V£lKh.s<)ver.lgO»i  n>  He«  >*  M>uml  8iire 
oul-UetMr.   UociiM>    ladu:!triai  b'jbuol,    Jlecsba.v.  I'u. 


st.irvntion    price 

ance.     fieapondin^    to    the    dfmiind    fni 

increased     potato    ocToage,    we    plant.- 

earlv    )»(>t»toes    this   sprint;.    }>fl.vi"K 

^•.n  vailing    high    price.<    for    .seed. 

(-r»ii»   is   a    very   poor   one   an<l    briny;s   us 

.+1..">0  ,}ie.T  bushel.     The   returiLs  will  pay 


••I 

tlM- 

The 


li:ive  wanted  to  visit  for  some  yoars, 
I. lit  could  afford  neither  tin-  time  nov 
money.  Some  one  will  fircbably  su;;- 
;;est  tlwit,  now  that  is  h;i^  l»econie  eoni- 
pulsory,  we  take  that  jdeasure  trip  at 
the  same  time  the  .jdirvsical  exan>ina- 
The  wives,  mothers,  sis- 


for   the  seed   only.     They   do  not    cover  tion  be  given.     The  wives, 

co.st   of  prt^)arin;i  ^seed   lied,  cultivation,  tera    and    sweetheart-    who    .nccompany 

fertiU/.er  at  .t:'.." "jier  t»>n.  hurvcatins  and  the  boy.s  on  the-<e  .-xnmiiM.t ion  tri]>s  will 

marketiuiJ.      .T     started     to    peddle    our  find  little  pleasure   in   siw  h   m  -trip 

early   potatoes    in    our    nearest    town   at  would    not    the 

Cm    cents  ^»er    basket.      The    j.eople    ob  fairly    ;id.iustcd 

iectcd  to    the   price.  sayinR   that   it   did  forced  to  make  these  .iourneys,  received 

not  cost  nie  anythinrr  -to  market  the  po-  at   least   their   expenses   and   reasonable 

Uatoes  «nd   T   should    sell    at    50    cents,  pay  for  jjheir  time,  and  the  bill  therefor 

iThev  went   to  their  .store-s  and  paid  90  -be  a  tax  upon    the   men    over   :ri    yenr> 


burden 
if     the 


Rut 

be    much    more 
bovs    who    are 


.fj    ^    /\     T     r*      Bo:ir.   weUht  .l.iO:  aBo<xl   sire  of 
tteg.  \y.  1.    y^-     larai- litters     Also  > fa 


piss. 


L.  F    .MCHOI.A.-!. 


Mt 


ay  (srr<iwe<l 
Betbel.    Pa. 


II.,>aL-cK:i.».    high    class      pIss    f)r   sile.      Auk.     A 

DeRKSIlire.^   ae»f.— Masterpiece  blood   cbeap. 

W    J.  Me   CO.N.VEM.  OXFORD. PA. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HIGHWOOP 

S<'rvice    b():irs,    l)re<l    smvs,    pics    all   ages. 
U.  C.  .til    li    UARHi;Nl)IXCi.  Box  4.5.Dundee.  N.Y. 


High  GHide  R«g.  BerkAirw  f^^T.^^^^^. 

W.  .S.   JOIIN'.SON.  BBRWIUK,  PA. 


Chkster 

AllaMB. 
J.  A.  BOAK. 


WHITES     and     POLAND     CHINAS 

Realitered  free.  Jersey  buHs. 

Ror-  


)trTE  4. 


NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  t?ed°|  .Ptf"" 

HIORI  VIBW  FARM.  Mt.  BESTBBL.  J>A. 


■BIG    TYPE    POI.  AND-CHIN  AS.    Cbolce  piRS. 

either    se\.  Prollflc,       growtby.       ea«y    feeders. 

Price    right.  O.  C.   POWEl.I,.  Ada.  Ohio. 


n<«>AMa  A  Choice  I  yr.  old  service  boar:  alen  SprtnK 
l^UrOCB  boars  A  will  be  brel  tor  Mar..  Apr.  *  May 
Wrlie  your  wants.   Ira  n.  JacksoQ.     R.IO,    Vanwert.  O. 

O  I  r  &  Chester  White  '^Prlnc  boars  *  »m^  rejf  frw: 
JOHM   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY,       PKNNA. 


l-ot.  coon*  rabbit  liounils..Urok<- to  tJuo  A  rieUl;  young  ,       ,     .       rm  l\'    \      •*,.     ,.^   o«ot      V     M 

houufiDoo  band;  abo-ferratsat«4ea.    Send  for  photos.    <■ -ntS  DCf  basket.      TilC  .pt&Seut  high  Wty     OT   flgeT — 'Ui.    Jl 
11.  C.  LYTLB.  FHI-.UERICKSBURG.  OHIO   ^-»»>a  j^v.*  .«f  .«»    «       ^         t 


Laru  Berkshire  Swio*    Prtcas  reaao  DaMe.       'Wrtfr 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.   PA. 


Recisteued  Berkshire.s  J^I^V'^Trteh^^'i 

I..  ('.  T<)MKl.\.«?.  KLT.RNTON.    I'KNXA. 


V'lrjLEAS^  mention  >cnnayivanU  Pa 
nf^wrltinc-to  our  adTartiMrs.  Thay  wi 
\  *•  .and  wc  want  them  to  know  that  yo 


Parmer    whan 

ant  to  know 

you  read  >t  all. 


.. 


i^i.tfp^' 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


September  8,  1917. 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thia  department  la  free  to  our  sub- 
Bcrlbera.  Kacb  couimunlcatlou  should  8tut«  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  cai^e  in  full:  also  the  name 
and  addreiM  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
llHlicd.  VVc  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thia  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  tlie  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  CllpplneB  from 
this  coliiitm,  when  properly  preserved  and  claail- 
tled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
8ymi>otilum3  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


Partial  Loss  of  Power.— I  have  a  colt, 
about  four  months  old,  which  appears 
to  be  healthy,  but  for  the  past  four 
weeks  when  walking  or  turning  sudden- 
ly he  is  inclined  to  stagger.  When 
walking  he  fails  to  go  straight.  What 
can  be  done  for  an  animal  in  tliis  con- 
dition f  G.  E.  H.,  Williamson,  Pa.— Your 
colt  may  have  met  with  an  injury  to 
spinal  column.  If  so,  giving  him  drugs 
will  do  him  but  little  good.  Give  ten 
drops  fluid  extract  nux  vomica  and  ten 

? rains  potassium  iodide  at  a  dose,  three 
imes  a  day.  If  by  close  examination 
you  find  an  injury  to  back,  apply  three 
jjarts  tincture  iodine  and  camphorated 
oil,  three  time's  a  week.  This  colt  being 
young,  he  will  perhaps  gradually  but 
slowly  recover. 

Ringbone. — W^e  have  a  two-y ear-did 
Percheron  colt  that  is  lame  in  left  fore 
leg.  This  lameness  has  been  gradually 
developing  for  the  past  2A  months,  but 
at  first  it  was  only  noticeable  when  he 
first  got  up,  or  after  standing  still  for 
a  while.  Now  he  is  perceptibly  lame 
and  the  only  bunch  I  can  find  is  down 
near  hoof,  on  inside  of  pastern.  When 
this  bunch  is  pressed  with  the  end  of 
finger,  he  does  not  flinch  and  when  the 
colt  stands  quiet,  ho  stands  with  his 
weight  on  all  four  legs.  A  neighbor 
of  mine  who  is  considered  a  fairly  good 
horseman  thought  he  had  ringbone.  J. 
W.  T.,  Parkersville,  Pa. — Doubtless  your 
neighbor  diagnosed  the  case  correctly. 
In  order  to  treat  low  down  ringbone 
succe«sfully,  the  animal  should  be  given 
absolute  rest.  By  this  I  mean  tie  colt 
in  a  single  stall,  free  from  flies  in  order 
that  he  will  not  be  stamping  and  jar- 
rin;g  the  bones  of  limb.  Clip  oflf  hair 
and  apply  one  part  red  iodide  mercury 
and  four  parts  lard  every  two  weeks 
until  he  travels  sound.  The  commer- 
cial ringbone  and  spavin  remedies 'reg- 
ularly advertised  in  this  paper  can  be 
.safely  used  in  the  treatment  of  this 
kind  of  a  case. 

Mange — Summer  Itch. — Two  of  our 
horse«  arc  troubled  with  an  itchy  con- 
dition of  the  skin.  The  home  remedies 
that  I  have  applied  failed  to  help  them. 
I  have  been  told  that  their  blood  is 
not  in  good  condition.  M.  S.  R.,  Oak- 
mont,  Pa. — Your  horses  should  be  wash- 
ed with  soap  and  water,  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Their  skin  may  need 
cleaning  and  when  once  'cleaned  douibt- 
lesis  a  portion  of  the  itchiness  will  leave 
them.  After  each  washing  apply  one 
part  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  forty- 
nine  parts  water;  besides,  this  solution 
should  be  applied  to  their  akin  twice  .a 
day.  Washing  off  the  perspiration  with 
warm  water  is  something  that  should 
be  done  to  every  work  horse  every  eve- 
ning during  the  extremely  hot  weather. 
It  refreshes  the  animal  and  benefits  the 
glands  of  skin. 

Hoven. — -Some  of  our  cattle  are  in- 
clined to  bloat  -too  much  after  eating 
damp  alfalfa  or  clover.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  I  i-an  give  them  anything 
that  will  prevent  them  bloating.  K.  8. 
C,  Kingsvillc,  Pa. — You  had  betted  con- 
fine your  cattle  while  this  feed  is  cov- 
ered with  dew  or  rain;  furthermore,  if 
they  are  inclined  to  eat  too  much  of 
this  feed,  they  should  only  be  allowed 
to  graze  a  certain  length  of  time  twice 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  writer  is  op- 
posed to  giving  well  animals  drugs 
when  the  ailment  can  be  prevented  by 
limiting  or  changing  the  food  supply. 

Eczema. — We  have  a  bunch  of  white 
pigs,  three  months  old,  that  are  troubl- 
ed with  an  itchy  or  inflamed  condition 
of  the  skin.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
we  had  better  do  for  them.  They  were 
all  right  when  I  weaned  them  a  month 
ago  and  I  had  thought  that  their  run- 
ning in  wet  grass  had  perhaps  caused 
this  soreness  of  the  skin.  M.  S.  T.,  Fox- 
burg,  Pa. — You  perhaps  know  that  an 
animal  with  a  white  skin  is  more  like- 
ly to  bave  skin  trouble  than  an  animal 
with  a  dark  hide.  It  i*  very  often  a 
mistake  to  allow  white  pigs  to  run  in 
tall  grass  when  it  is  wet;  especially  dur- 
ing ■fcry  hot,  sunshiny  weather.  Apply 
one  part  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  nine 
parts  vaseline  to  sore  part's  of  skin, 
three  times  a  week.  The  best  time  to 
apply  this  remedy  is  at  night  when  the 


pigs  are  sleeping.  G-ive  them  stme 
cooking  soda  in  their  feed,  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

LATE    BULLETINS 


Potato  Storage. — Farmers'  Bulletin 
847,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  an  illustrated  discussion  of 
Potato  Storage  and  Storage  Houses. 
The  discussion  covers  the  object  of 
storage,  storage  temi)eratures,  effect  of 
storage  factors,  types  of  storage,  po- 
tato storage-house  construction,  cost  of 
construction,  etc.  In  summary  the 
bulletin  concludes:  The  simplest  form 
of  potato  storage  is  the  grouffJ'  pit. 
The  next  simplest  form  is  the  dugout 
pit  or  storage  cellar.  The  third  type  is 
the  insulated  wooden  storage  house. 
The  Maine  type,  aside  from  the  arti- 
ficially refrigerated  house,  is  probably 
tlje  most  expensive  type  considered. 
The  bulletin  is  free  upon  request  from 
the  above  Department. 

Domestic  Flies  of  New  Jersey.  — 
Bulletin  ;{07  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station  gives  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  Domestic  Flies  of  New 
Jersey,  their  life  cycle  and  means  of 
control.  Under  c^ontrol  methods  are 
discussed  cleaning  up  breeding  places, 
larvicides,  traps,  poisoned  baits,  fumi  ■ 
gants,  etc.  The  bulletin  is  mailed  from 
the  above  station  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.   J. 

Dairy  Feeding. — Circular  7;.'  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  dis- 
cusses dairy  feeding  and  gives  full  di- 
rections on  the  calculation  of  dairy  ra- 
tions. "Valuable  tables  and  computa- 
tions are  given.  The  Bulletin  should 
be  of  value  to  every  dairy  feeder.  It 
is  mailed  from  the  above  station  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Vegetable  Variety  Tests.  —  Bulletin 
No.  204  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  reports  on  variety  tesrs  with 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce,  etc.  Its 
recommendations  are  of  value  tQ  all 
Maryland  farmers  and  others  of  simi- 
lar soil  and  climatic  conditions.  The 
Bulletin  is  mailed  from  the  Maryland 
Station,  College   Park,  Md. 

Animal  Parasites. — Circjlar  13  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  dis- 
cusses Treatment  of  Common  Parasites 
Affecting  Farm  Animals.  The  discus- 
sion covers  worms  in  horses,  liee  on 
horses  and  cattle,  warbles  in  cattle, 
worms  in  hogs,  lice  on  hogs,  worms  in 
sheep,  grubs  in  sheep's  head,  worms  in 
chickens,  gapes  in  chickens.  The  cir- 
cular is  mailed  from  the  above  institu- 
tion at  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  following  instructive  bulletins 
have  been  issued  by  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  They  may  be  had  free  upon 
request:. 

Circular  No.  67,  P.itash  and  General 
Farm  Crops;  Circular  No.  68,  Common 
Diseases  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons; 
Circular  No.  71,  Diseases  of  loniatoes; 
Circular  No.  75,  Spray  Calendar  for 
Apples  :;nd  '.Quinces;  Cirniriar  N<».  76. 
Spray  Cale"d;ir  for  Peur-;  Circulir  No. 
77,  Spray  Calendar  for  Sweet  Cherry; 
Circular  No.  78,  Spray  for  Plum;  Cir- 
cular No.  79,  Spray  Calendar  for  Peach. 


DAIRY    CATTLE    CONGRESS 


The  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  which 
will  bo  held  at  Waterloo,  la.,  October  1 
to  7  Vnclusite,  promises  to  surpass  all 
previous  shows  because  its  purpose  is  in 
direct  line  with  the  extensive  food  con- 
servation campaign  now  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  government.  Arrangements 
are  under  way  to  give  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  every  important  phase  of 
dairying  and  emphasize  the  magnitude 
of  the  industry.  The  premiums  offered 
to  the  five  herds,  namely:  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  .Jerseys  and  Brown 
Swiss  total  more  than  eight  thousand 
dollars.  The  national  breed  associa- 
tion and  clubs  will  offer  substantial 
premiums  in  addition  to  those  given  by 
the  show  proper. 


NEW  BOOK 


The    War    and    Humanity. — ^By    James 
M.   Beck,   L.L.D.,  late   Assistant   At- 
torney   General    of    the    U.    S.    379 
pages,   5x7*    inches.    Bound   in    cloth. 
Published   by   G.   P.    Putnam 's   Sons, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.50. 
This  book  is  primarily  a  discus.«Ion  of 
the   ethics   of   the   world    war   and    th'! 
attitude  and  duty  of  the  United  States. 
It  goes  a  long  way  in  pointing  oat  why 
we  are  at  war.     Specific  chapters  cover 
The   Distress   of  Nations,  The  Foreign 
Policy    of    President    Washington,    The 
Submarine    Controversy,    Belgium     and 
the   Cavell   Tragedy,   America  and   the 
Allies,  The  Vision  of  France. 
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BiAttTy  THAf 

CBIPS  you 


Xli  is  the  best  looking  car  you  meet  on  the 
road.  You  will  be  won  completely  by 
BEB  this  hcuidsome  Briscoe.  Its  hiffh  hood  and 
■^  high  sides,  sweeping  crown  renders,  dis- 
tinctive color  scheme  and  fine  finish  always 
arouse  the  desire  of  ownership. 

Best  of  all  it  looks  its  inbuilt  quality.  Sturdy, 
balanced,  economical.  The  f anoous  Half -Million 
Dollar  Motor  gives  you  25  to  30  miles  to  the  gal- 
l<m  of  gasoline.  Also,  you  find  the  Briscoe  light 
on  tires  because  it  b  light  in  weight  and  rides  on 
big  full  elliptic  front  and  rear  springs. 

Remember-^t  has  important  engineerinff  im« 
provements  that  you  want  in  your  car,  and  fea- 
tures usually  found  in  high-priced  cars— plenty 
of  road  clearance,  high  cellular  radiator,  easy- 
acting  clutch,  easy -moving  gear  levers,  large 
strong  axles,  2-unit  starting  and  lightincr  system. 
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POUAR 
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Get  the  complete  facts  about  this  great  < 
the  different  models  of  it.  Let  us  also  send  you 
letters  from  Briscoe  owners,  showing  what  this 
car  will  do  for  you  in  economy  of  gasoline,  tires,  oil, 
and  how  it  stands  up  under  hard  service  Send  now. 

Bdiscoi  Noroit  CoBPOBArioN 


DVr.l07f  MCKSON,  NKN. 

canaoiiui  bmscoi  noiob  co.r  ifD*r 


VUU.  OMff. 


Death  to  Heaves 


NEWTON'S  "r.v^<^£:;^i::s: 

eur«4  by  !•<  or  2nd  t1  oan. 
Thr—  o»w  mn  giiranf  ><  >•  •ur» 
raluntfcd. 


Th«  original  tnd  tho  up-to-data 
Et&ndard  Vptertaiary  Remedy  for  BeavM ;  fr*«  booklet 
explains  luUy.    IS  yeara  •&!•  and  veterinary  lue. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTMS  CAUSE- 

IIDI6ESTI0H.   IT'S  A  GRAND  CONK- 

nONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

Safe.    Moat  economical.    Excellent  for  Cattle  and  HogiL 

Sl.OO  per  «•■  at  dealer*,  at  aarae  price  by  parcel  poet. 

THK  MEWTOSr  HKMKPY  CO.,  Toledo,  Okl* 


PIPE 


second  hand.  L«rg«  atook  aU 
Bliee  funUabad  wltb  new.threada 
A  couplings.  Prompt  dilpinenta. 
J.  F.  Srimife,   411  Mir«  SL.  PWIa. 


ABSORBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swoUeo 
Jointa,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quitter,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  it  •  positive  antiteptic 
and  germicide.    Pleasant  to 

uk;  doea  not  blUter  or  remorc 
tfae  bair,  and  you  can  work  tbe  boric 
SZ.OOper  boltle.  dcUrered. 

„  Book  7  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR-.tbe  antiieptic  liniment  for  manldnrf. 
reducet  Painful.  Swollen  Veiof.  Wen*.  Strain*.  Bruiin: 
•top*  tain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 00  per  bottle  ti 
dealer*  or  delirered.  WIU  tell  yoa  more  if  yoa  write. 
liberal  Trial  Boale  for  JOc  in  ttamp*. 
ff.  F.  V0UII6,  P.D.F.,  154  Ttrnple  8t,  Spdngfltid,  iais. 


KlUSff^ 


MINERAUova. 
HEAVE^am 
^COMPOUND 


fs  HEAVfi 


$3  Packace  gaarantead  to  alTe  aatiafaethm  «r  tnoocy 

bax-k.    $1  Packaife  aaffteient  for  ordinary  eaaea. 
■IIEIAL  HEATE  BEMEOT  C8.,  40i  Foarth  kn.,  Pttttburi,  Pi- 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Wheat  Varieties  For  Eastern  States 

Hxperiment  Statian  Tests  Point  Variety  Characteristics  as  Guide  to  Selection 

The  n«t««l  for  the  production  of  a  maxi-        gy  Q^^   p^   NOLL  and  E.   L.  WORTHEN          Some   of    them    prove    to    be   valuable   but    a 

jiiinii    wheat  crop   has   never  in    the   world's            ^  *        *                                                                                                       farmer  should  be   cautious  about   paying  au 

histciy  been   more   urgent.      Exceptional   in-      '  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.                                  excessively  high  price  ftir  seed  of  new  vari- 

duccmcnts    have   been   given   the    farmer   to  -                                                                                                              eties    on    the    strength    of    the    advertiser's 

incn  aso  the'  production  of  wheat  next  year.  Nothing  While    the    yielding    ability    of    an    individual     claim  for  it.     The  average  yields  per  acre  of  a  few 

uhoul'l  be  overlooked  that    might   retard  the  normal  variety  of  wheat  varies  with  conditions,  it  is  inter-     standard    varieties   of    selected   strains  of    the  same 

grow  til,   and   »0   far    as  possible,   the    essentials    for  esting    to  note    that   certaiu    standard    varieties    are     varieties  and  of  several  highly  advertised  new  vari- 

tlic  iniixinium  yields  should  be  supplied.     Along  with  universally  high   yielders.     At  the  Ohio  Experiment     eties   are   shown   in  Table  ITk" 

tlic  thoro  preparation  of  the  seed  b^d  and  the  ade-  Station,  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  Gold  Coin,  Harveet            As  an  example  of  such  unwarranted  claims  for 

qiiafe  fertilization,  comes  the  seJection  of  good  quali-  King  and  Poole  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  ton  high-    a    variety,   Miracle,  also   known    as    Marvelous,   was 

tv  soil  of  a  high-yielding  variety  as  an  essential  for  est  yielding  varieties  for  the  eight-year  period  1908-    advertised  to  have  unusual  tillering  qualities,  so  that 

a  iiKixiinum  yield.  1915.    At  the  Maryland  Station,  Fulcaster,  Dawson's    one  peck  per  acre  was  sufficient  seed.     Seed  «f  this 

Tlicre  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  wheat  grown  Golden  Chaff,  China  and  Dietz  Longberry  Bed  have    variety   under  the  name  of  Miracle  was  bought  by 
ill  Ww  eastern  sttltes.    They  pre- 


sent i-niarkable  variations  in 
mativ  [.artieulars.  The  more 
notinable  of  these  variations 
arc:  Ht-arded  or  smooth  head, 
color  of  grain,  color  of  upper 
pnrt  of  straw  and  stiffness  of 
raw.  Table  I  on  the  next  page 
siinunaiizes  in  a  condensed 
form  the  characteristics  of  the 
imire  important  varieties. 
Soft  Winter  Wheat 
The  wheat  grown  in  the 
castcni  states  is  classed  in  the 
wheat  trade  as  "soft  winter". 
Fldiir  j.mdnced  from  such  wheat 
is  lowir  in  protein  than  that 
from  the  hard  spring  wheats  of 


WHEAT  VARIETY  TEST  PLOTS  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station  in  1912.  Sown  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre  the 
yield  was  25.5  bushels  per  acre, 
and  at  two  bushels  per  acre  the 
yield  was  30.8  bushels.  In  1914 
another  lot  of  the  same  variety 
•was  bought  under  the  name  of 
Marvelous  and  sown  at  the  rate 
of  one  peck,  three  pecks,  six 
pecks  and  eight  pecks  per  acre. 
The  yields  secured  from  these 
rates  of  seeding  were  2.'r.8,  Ji3.1, 
36.5,  aud  34.8  bushels  respec- 
tively. This  variety  did  not 
tiller  more  than  most  other 
varieties  and  did  not  give  the 
maximum  net  yield  when  sown 
at  a  low  rate  per  acre.     These 


wheat 


the  itmthwest,  has  less  absorp- 

,    makes  smaller   loaves    with    darker    all  been  high  yielders;  while  in  southern  Illinois,  Ful-  varieties  have    not    shown  qualities   of  value    under 

'  '                                      ,,^  hakinc  test^,  however,    caster  and  Harvest  King  have  led  all  other  varieties,  careful  test. 

Spring  Wheat 

wheat  has  been  thoroly  tried  out  in  the 

tperiment  stations,    'ine  yieuis  or  improvea  strains  centrai-easrern     states     with     discouraging     results. 

Tl  '      1  fve  vielding  ability  of  •varieties  varies    selected  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  are  given  in  one  Yields  are  invariably  low  and  the  quality  poor.  Past 

•th  1  cal  and  seasonal  conditions.     Still,    of    the    accompanying    tables.      Tbcy    are    the    most  results  indicate  that  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  this 

It    of  carefully  conducted  variety  tests    promising  of  a  great  many  selections  grown.    If  they  section  will  be  les  sthan  half  that  of  winter  wheat. 

^ A    -f  is  found  that  a  few  standard  varie-    continue   to  outyield  the  parent   varieties,  seed  will  Oats   fprnish    a   far   better   crop   for  spring-  seeding 

arc  (   iMiMre  ,            .  ;„k  ■,r;.0.1i.r«»    altho  an  individual    b«  •distributed  in  small  amounts   to  farmers   in   dif-  than  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states. 

ties  arc  universally  nign  yinuira,  aimv  a^  ^ ^  ^^ »;„.„„ 4!.,„..a 

(inc  is  not    always  the  highest 


yii-hli  r   on   all   soils    or   on    the 
saiiK'   -nil    every   year. 

Experiment  Station  Tests 
Variety  tests  have  been 
<<iim1  Rted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Ex|..!imcnt  Station  on  Ume- 
sti.in  valley  soils  (Hagerstown 
silt  loam)  since  1890,  Five 
varieties  have  been  grown  con- 
tinuously thruout  this  twenty- 
wve.i  year  period-  The  wheat 
lias  huen  grown  in  rotation  with 
flic  other  common  field  crops. 
Th,>  fortili/.ation  of  the  rota- 
tion lias  consisted  largely  of 
niaiiiire  and  acid  phosphate. 
Tahlc  No.  II  gives  the  average 
yicl  1  (if  the  more  promising 
vari.tlcs    for    thf   la!*t    ten-year 

I'criuil.     The  yield    of  grain   is  ,  ^  • 

Riven  on  ^e  basis  of  60  pounds  -to  the  bushel,  and     ferent    sections    of   the   state   for  future   sowing 

tlic  weight  per  bushel  refers  to  a  m 


Emmer,  sometimes  confused 
with  Spelt,  is  being  extensively 
advertised  in  the  eastern  states 
•this  year.  It  is  a  tall  growing 
type  of  wheat,  with  flattened 
heads,  two-rowed  and  bearded. 
It  has  been  grown  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  semi-arid  west, 
being  used  largely  as  a  grain 
feed  for  livestock.  It  is  capable 
of  withstanding  drier  condi- 
tions than  the  common  small 
grains  and  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  somewhat 
higher  yields  than  common 
wheat.  Exorbitant  claims  are 
being  made  for  Emmer  as  an 
eastern  grain  crop.  If  seeded 
at  all,  the  acreage  should  be 
small  until  thoroly  tested  ^ut. 

In     general,     the     eastern 


Please  mention    PeoDsylvania   FwrmRr  when  writing  to  aHvertisers. 


WHEAT  SELECTION   PLOTS   AT  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE   COLLEGE. 

farmer  cannot  go  wrong  in  choosing  one  of  the  stan- 
eawired  bushel  of  New  Varieties  dard,   high  yJelding   varieties    of   wheat.     Take   into 

Rrai,>     Thc'poumls  of  strivw  per  acre  are  given  since  Many  new  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  placed    consideration,   if  you    wish,   personal   preferences   as 

there'  is  often   eonsiderable    difference    between    the     on  the  market  within  recent  years.     Seed  firms  gen-     to   such   qualities  as  color  of   grain,  and  bearded    or 
Mntlvo^cir>f  grain   and  that   of   straw.  erally    advertise     these    as    having    unusual     merit,     beardless    heads.      There    is    sufficient    choice    among 


■i«h/j:^:a'«^ 


-M 


t^ennsyWania  farmer 
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c'ltaia  not  to  be  a  low  yielding  strain 
of  the  vftrtoty.  Ronu'inber  that  new 
varic'liei  are  carefully  tested  by  your 
experiment  station  and  if  any  aj-pear 
(if  sutfieient  merit  to  justify  the  re- 
placement of  standard  varieties,  their 
value  will  be  empliasizcd  in  experi- 
ment station  publications,  by  exten- 
sion representatives,  as  •well  as  the 
agricultural  press.  Wo. believe  t'nat  it 
will  be  of  advantaso  to  farmers  to 
make  spoeial  effort  to  observe  the  be- 
havior of  dllTcrent  varieties  of  wheat 
in  their  own  neighborhoods,  and  per- 
haps try  out  different  kin.ls  in  test 
plots    in    order    to    discover    the    one 


TABLE  I — Tabular  Description  of  Varlettos 


Varieties 


Character 
of  bead 


StlfloeM 
ot  Btraw 


Dawson 's  Golden  Chaft smooth 

Harvest    King    smooth 

Turkish    Amber     bearded 

I'uleaster    bearded 

I  hiua    ' smooth 

lieliable    bearded 

Ontario   Wonder    smooth 

]{eceh\^  ood    Hybrid     smooth 

Rochester  Red   smooth 

Dictz  Longberry  Rod beardid 

Fortv-Fold  or  Gold  Cuin    smooth 

Jone's'  Longberry  No.  1    bearded 

Pultz     smooth 


Color        Color      Average     Mean 

ofgralu       upper      height  In  date  of 

part  straw  feet  ripening 

white     vellow  3.5  July  10  very  stiff 

red         purple  3.6  July  10  stiff 

purple  3.8  July  11  weak 

purple  3.9  July  10  weak 

purple  3.9  July  11  stiff 

yellow  3.8  July  11  medium 

yellow  3.8  July  12  stiff      . 

purple  3.7  July  11  stiff 

purple  3.8  July  12  stiff 

purple  4.0  July  11  weak 

white     purple  3.6  July  11  stiff 

white     yellow  4.0  July  13  stiff 

red         purple  3.8  July  10.  stiff 


red 
red 
red 
red 
red 
red 
red 
red 


ficient  in  humus  will  not  grow  good 
crops  of  non-legumes,  6uc!i  as  timo- 
thy, corn,  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  not  alone 
because  the  environment  is  unfavor- 
able to  them  particularly,  but  also 
because  such  soils  are  not  well  popu- 
lated with  food  preparers  in  the  shape 
of  bacteria.  For  this  reason  wet  soil 
must  -be  drained,  sour  soil  must  be 
limed,  and  bacteria  must  be  furnish- 
ed. While  barnyard  manure  does  not 
often  contain  the  bacteria  for  all  le- 
gumes, except*  where  the  particular 
legume  is  fed,  it  does  always  contain 
the  kinds  which  are  needed  in  soil  for 
growing  non-legume  crops.  Not  only 
are  labor  and  seed  wasted  on  soil  la 


best   adapted   to   their   particular  soil  ,       ,-  i        ,       T..i„fpi     ^^    not    rpsnond    r.ronerlv    to    fer-    which  they  are  deficient,  but  costly  fertilizer  as  weU 

and  climate.     'T^e  adaptation  of  varieties  to     oeah-  arge  ly    '^^^;Jl^\^^JZX^^rior    cannot  do  Us  work  in  their  absence.     W^eu  they  are 

ties  should  receive  more  attention  than  xt  has  m  the  J^^^- J  ;;^;';;;   ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^^^^   f,,   ,,,ition    present    in    sufficient    numbers,    other    things    bein« 

Pa«*- of  humus  to  the  land,  thru  light  applications  of  man-    equal,  there  is  acareely  a  limit  to  production.-J.  W. 

,     ^     .,    «         .|.  ure   and    use   of    cover    crops.     This   keeps    the    soil     Henceroth.  

Soil   Bacteria    and    Soil    rertlllty  properly   i.ioeulated,   famishes   a   home   for   the   bae- 

Their  Activities  Have  Important  Influence   oq  Soil  ^^^^e    n— Average    Yields    of    Wheat    per    Acre, 

FertiUty  and    Average   Weights    per   Measured. 

There  are  two  important  crops,  a  visible  and  an  ^"^^!^    ,««o  i„,ox 

mere  are  iv>u       i  i  (Ten-year   Period,   1906-1916) 

invisible  one,  growing  in  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  j  -. 

The   visible  crop,  sueh  as  grain,  potatoes  or  hay,  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  important,  yet  it  is  depen- 

dent  upon  the  invisible  one,  viz.,  soil  baeteria,  for  its  Dawson's  C. Men  <  huff    34... 

verv  CKistence.     Soil  fertility  teaehin.-s  and  facts  are  Harvest    King    


Replacing  Rotted  Wood 

Foundation  with  Concrete 


VarlellcH 


Bushels    WelRhl  per 
of  grain      measured 


..  31.9 

•  -•.'   ~ -  -        -1    u     *„.;o      Turkish    Amber    31.8 

largely    built    arouud    the    subject    of    soil    bacteria,     ■j.,^!^.^^^^^^    .31.7 

While  at  the  present  time  little  is  really  known  about     ^hina    31.4 

this  minute  form  of  life,  all  f:irmers   (and  fertilizer     Reliable 31.3 

salesmen,   too)    who   really  study    their   problems  as  ?ntar.  J-^^^i" ! ! ! : :: ::  i  l  ^8 

they   must,  will  know  more   about   them  within   ten     ^^p^p,^„   Red    30.6 

yeaVs  than   they   do  now  about    manure— the    reas..n     jy^^^y  Longberry  Red   SO..-) 

being  that  soils  are  most  productive  only  when  eon-     Forty-Fold  or  Gold  Coin    30..i 

ditioL  are  Lest  for  proper  bacterial  development.  -'ones'   Longberry  No.  1    30.0 

The  size  and  numbers  of  these  minute  organisms 
1  ).iy  be  appreciated  when  it  is  kaown  that  a  single 
■nam  of  soil  may  contain  from  one  to  lifty  million 
bacteria.  The  fertilitv  of  any  soil  depends,  on  the 
amount   and  kind   of  raw  food  and  the   number  and 


Knit/ 


'JO.T 


bujhel 

rj8.7 

61.0 
60.9 
60.6 
60..7 
60.3 

60.5 
60.0 
59.5 
60.8 
57.7 
60.3 
60.2 


Pounds 
ot  straw 

>,837 


Often  wood  sills  and  posts  of  barns  and  other 

farm  buildings  become  rotten  and  the  stone  or  brick 

foundations    crumble.      This   frequently    happens  in 

8,057    buildings    which    otherwise    are    in   a   fair   state  of 

3,800    preservation  and  well  worth  repair.     Concrete  is  the 

3  603    ■^®**   material  to  use  in   replacing  the   decayed  silU, 

22.Z2.    and  crumbling  masonry.  \ 

3,2»4  If  the   foundation  is   in   bad   shape,  it   may  be 

3,603     necessary  to  remove  it  entirely  and  build  a  new  one 

3  428     "^   concrete   thruout;    or   possibly   it   can   be   left  in 

3':i83    position  and  .boxed  in  with  concrete.     Again,  if  that 

.^',445    part   of    the   foundation    which    is    below    ground  ij 

3,282     gtill  .serviceable  it   can  be   capped  with  concrete  by 

first  leveling  off  the  found-ation  to  the  ground  line, 

building  a  form  of  the  required  hight  and  width,  and 

TABLE    m— (Three-year   Period,    1913-1916)  from  that  point  up  filling  it  with  concrete.    In  such  » 


Varieties 


eflicieney  of  the  baeteria  that  are  rendering  the  raw    ^^^^^ 


WelKht 
|)er  bunbel 

59.1 
58.6 
58.2 

59.1 
59  J) 
61.0 
60.1 

58.2 
57.8 


oTsuaw  Pase   concrete   is  placed  directly  on   top   of  the  old 

2,952  foundation   without  any   further  preparation   except 

3,396  that  the  old  foundation  should  be  cleaned  and  well 

"»®^^  soaked  with  water  to  prevent  -excessive  absorption  of 

o  310  water  from   the   concrete. 

.3',28o  The  sills  and   the   decayed   portion   of  the  posts 

3,227  and  siding  will  have  to  be  replaced.    In  order  to  do 

3»3"*3  thig^  it   will  be  necessary  to  take  the  load  off  the 

2819  P0*^»  *°^   support   the   building  by   means  of   props 

''  and   braces.      In   a    light    building    a    single    row  of 


m 


Hushels 
ot  grain 
.    30.4 

u*  i,.a.  «-  '""'"''  °  '    ^„y_f     F.ileaster  Selection  44-09   40.4 

plantfood    available.      The    visible    crop    can    never    pj^^.,^^,^  ft^lden  Chaff   36.6 

flourish   until    the    invisible    crop   has   had   a    chance    ^is^^.^ou'^  Crolden   Chaff,   Selec- 

to  mature  its  crop  of  available  j.lantfood.  ii„n    "jrvOS    37.9 

crop  and  Bacteria  Needs  are  Licntical  •  Reliable   ^^;-^^ '^^  ■■■--  ^^ 

The  general  farm  crops  r..j.uiv  a  certain  amounr     ^^.^^_^^^^       31J 

of    moisture,    food,    air,    organic    matter    and    proper     j^j^^^^^.j^^    3.O.I 

sanitation  for  their  best  developni-'ut— and  so  do  the     Fnlt/n-Mediterranean     29.H 

soil  baeteria.     ^Vh-^t''7^^°"^^^7,^.  ^'^ J^f'^^.^^-     terra    and  kbeps  the  .oil  in  a  phvsical  condition  snit-     props   either. on  ,the    inside   or   outside    will   be   suf. 
do  best  because  the  bacteria  are     be        g^^^^^^  ,"'f,?r  best    'suits  from  fertili;ers.    Light,  frequent     ficient   to    carry  the  load   temporarily,  but    in   large 

facture  and    liberate   plan  food   ^''';;  <;  J^'*""'      ^,^^     .p.Heations  of  manure  are  far  better  than  infrequent     buildings    bracing   may   be    required    on   both    sides. 

to  absorb.    ^^'^>^;^^^;^^-;:^^;;;;:^:rtrba    ::i:i;    i;eav;tes    on  any  soil,  but  especially  on  light  and    The  props  on  the  inside  should  be  then  placed  nn  et 
any   jteople    of    the   imporiancc   01    oo"  j  •'  ^^^   stringers    running    out    from    the 

'  "  '  "  post  and  on  the  outside  it  will  be  nec- 

essary to  nail  a  block  or  board  at  1  "ast 
2  inches  thick  to  the  wall  of  the 
building  directly  opposite  the  post 
to  bo  raised.  By  the  use  of  wedges 
the  load  can  readily  be  taken  from 
the  post  and  carried  by  the  props. 

The  old  sill  should  be  removed 
and  the  posts  cut  off  above  the  de 
cayed  portion.  If  the  posts  are  all 
decayed  to  a  comparatively  uniform 
hight,  they  can  be  cut  to  a  uniform 
length,  and  the  concrete  built  up  ac- 
cordingly. If  an  occasional  post  is 
in  a  worse  condition  than  the  others, 
it  can  be  cut  and  spliced  so  that  it 
will  1)0  the  same  length  as  those  next 
to  it. 

The  mixture  for  the  foundation 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  sack 
Portland  cement  to  2J  cubic  ftet  of 
eoarse  clean  sand  and  5  parts  of  well- 
graded  pebbles  or  broken  stone,  the' 
largest  dimension  of  which  is  "f^ 
more  than  1  inch — all  well  mixe'l,  us 


is  possible  to  show  them  the  necessity 
for  proper  drainage,  liming,  proper 
cultivation  and  maintaining  tlie  hu- 
mus supply— all  of  which  hasten  the 
development    of    soil   bacteria. 

Soil  bacteria  require  a  certain 
amount  of  air  or  oxygen.  This  U  only 
secured  -when  the  soil  is  pr.-pcrly 
drained  to  admit  of  free  air  cireula- 
tion  in  the  soil.  When  the  soil  is 
filled  with  water,  only  the  anaerobic, 
sometimes  called  the  "bad"  soil  bac- 
teria, grow  and  the  aerobic,  often 
called  the  "good"  soil  bacteria,  can 
not  grow.  As  the  latter  are  the  ones 
particularly  desired,  the  land  must  not 
be  too  wet.  iSince  bacteria  will  not 
grow  if  the  soil  is  too  dry,  the  seed 
lu-d  must  be  well  prepared  and  culti- 
vated to  preserve  the  necessary  mois- 
tin-p  for  bfst  bacterial  growth. 
Use  Manure  Lightly  with  Fertilizers 

When  wet  land,  especially  muck 
or  peat  swamps,  are  first  drained  they 
fre<|uently  do  not  grow  crops  worth 
harvesting;  the  reason  being  that  no 
bacteria    are    presiiit    to    liberate    plantfood 


EFPFCT  OF  FFRTILIZERS  ON  CORN  ON  J.  F.KNAUFF  FARM.  MERCER  CO..  PA. 
ON  LEFT.  NOT  FERTILIZED:  ON  RIGHT.  250  POUNDS  PER  ACRE. 


Kven  open    soils.      Apply    lightly    and    more    often.  ing    enough    water    to    form    a    quaky    or    jelh-like 

.hen  fertili.e-rs  are  used  sueh  land  should  be  inocu-  Bacteria  prefer  a  sweet  soil.     An  acid   reaction  -i^t ure  that  ^^^^  "-^^^  ^j^^^^^^^^jll^;^^    ,,.,,  , 

lated  thru  a  light  application  of  manure,  if  best  re-  is  more  favorable  to  molds  and  yeasts.     As  the  bac-  C^""''*^     Arsoon^  each  layer    s  placed  in  the 

suits  are  to  be  seculed  from  the  fertilizer.     A  num-  teria  are  necessary  to  profitable  crops  it  is  essentia  ^^^  f  ^f  ./^^^^^^  ^^     ntudbetw'een   the  con 

ber   of   experiment  stations  have   demonstrated  that  that  the   soil  b.  sweet  or  at  least   neutral.     Largest  form,  ^  ^^^^^   '^''^       't  ZCa.T^^^^^^  -  «*| 

five  loads 'of  manure  to  the  acre  are  more  profitable  crops  of  best  quality  are  grown  only  when  the  home  crete  and  the  ^^^^^^^j;'^^^^^^^  thu. 

per  load  than  ten.     When  manure  is  scarce  it  should  and  food  of  the  soil  bacteria  are  right.     A  big  crop  to    force   the    pebbles  ^"^^J J'^^ ^^^    to    U'O    fa'*"' 

be  J^p  Id  lightly  over  nxore  land  and  supplemented  of  baeteria  means  best  use  of  fertiliser.    Most  farm-  allowing    the    ---*    "-^"   *«    ^^  ^'J^  ,,,, 

with^ertUi^ers.    Best  results  are  secured  in  this  way  ers  are  convinced  that   the  proper  kind  of  bacteria  Foundations  made  .n  t^'  w-7  -    Xape.t    put  u, 

from  both  manure  and  fertilizers.     The  manure  fur-  must   be  supplied   for   best  growth    ..f  legumes,   and  mason  work  or  wood,  but  are  also  cheaper       p 


the  Way 


people   to  step  in   and   perform   work   to   their  per-  large  stacks  and  left  until  it  was  time  for  husking, 

sonal  advantage,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  people  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  off,  the  land  was  fitted  and 

themselves.  was  then  eown  to  rye. 

One  fall  a  part  of  our  rye  seeding  was  delayed 

The  harm  to  a  state  or  nation  which  comes  from  far  beyond  the  usual  time.     In  fact,  it  was  so  late 

the  autocratic  control  of  party  bosses  is  not   alone  that  on  about  one-fourth  of  the  field  the  seed  did  not 

in  the  resulting  misuse  of  power  and  money,  but  it  gr«w  until  the  following  spring.     Yet  -we  had  fully 

also  tends  to  stultify  the  citizenship.    It  is  a  serious  an  average  yield  of  grain  and  straw,  both  of  which 

thing  for  a  people  to  be  "corrupt  and  contented."  were  of  good  quality.  Of  course,  this  was  an  extreme 

It  is  bad  enough  if  the  governmental  affairs   of  a  case,  but  I  have  known  many  quite  late  sowings  to 

Democracy.— A  form  of  government  in  which     ^^^^  ^^^  corrupt,  but  it  is  doubly  bad  if  the  people  be  followed  by  crops  which  ranged  from  fair  to  good. 


By 

Father  Penn 


the  people  choose  their  own  officers  and  make  their 
own  laws;  a  country  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
retained  by  the  people  and  exercised  either  directly 
or  indirectly  thru   representatives." — Dictionary. 

"We  must  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
—President  Wilson. 

"The  leaders  of  the  different  party  factions  held 
a  conference  at  ...  .  this  week  and 
agreed  upon  candidates  for  the  ticket 
this  fall  It  is  said  that  perfect  har- 
mony prevailed  among  the  bosses  and 
the  men  named  will,  therefore,  be  the 
candidates  of  the  ...  .  party  at  the 
coming  election. ' ' — News  Item. 

The  above  three  quotations  are  pre- 
sented as  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle,  the 
point  being  to  put  the  three  together 
and  form  a  satisfactory  and  consistent 
whole.  Of  course  the  thing  is  impossible 
and  a  ioke,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  after 
realizing  it  is  to  take  a  good  laugh,  then 
{TO  out  behind  the  barn  and  kick  your- 


are   contented   with   them. 
Pope  may  be  applied  here: 

'*Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
Tkat   to  be  hated  needs  but   to  be   seen; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.' 


The    familiar    lines    of  It   is  true  that  very  late   sowings   will    involve 

«ome  risk  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop.  Except  in 
an  emergency  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  But, 
v/hile  it  is  likely  to  be  later  than  the  date  which 
is  generally  considered  the  best  for  doing  this 
work,  I  think  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  sow  rye  after 
The  continuation  of  a  democracy  demands   the    a   crop    of   corn    has    been   taken  irom    the   ground. 

When  the  sowing  is  late,  a  little  more 
seed  should  be  used  than  would  be  re- 
quired  earlier  in  the  season,  and  special 
care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  .the 
land  for  its  reception. — Elliot. 


self. 


Of  course,  we  have  a  democratic 
form  of  government — the  best  in  the 
^^orld— and  we  are  genuinely  interested 


Controlling  Quack  Grass 

We  have  found  the  spring  tooth  har- 
row a  most  eflScient  tool  in  controlling 
qusck  grass.  When  the  campaign  for 
larger  crops  was  started  this  spring  we 
plowed  up  about  seventy-five  acres  of 
land  which  had  on  it  a  very  heavy  quack 
grass  sod.  This  was  disked  twice  after 
plowing  and  then  the  various  fields  were 
given  different  harrowings  as  they  were 
made  ready  for  planting. 

We  found  that  when  the  spring-toot li 

an  helping  to  bring  about  the  establish-  harrow  was  put  on  the  field  immediately 

ent   of    its   principles   in    the    governments   of   all    intelligent  discharge  of  the  citizens'  duties.     These    after  it  was  disc-harrowed,  and  was  then  followed  by 

ations-  but  while  we  are  doing  this  let  us  correct     duties  include  the  work  of  choosing  the  candidates     the  spike-tooth  harrow,  the  quack   grass   was   easily 

of  the  evils  that  have  sprung  up  thru  our  ne-     for   public   representatives   as   well   as  dropping   the     controlled;  provided,  of  course,  that  cultivation  was 

It   in    our   own  land.     Autocracy    in    government     ballot  into  the  box.     In  fact,  it  is  in  the  former  ac-    kept  up.    Illustration  shows  a  potato  field  six' weeks 

leans  absolute,  uncontrolled  authority;   self-derived     tion  that  real  freedom  exists  and  differentiates  be-    after  planting.     This   field   has   not   had   any  hand 

power.     Such  authority   is  objectionable   whether  it     tween    monarchial   and   democratic    governments 


A    10-20    TRACTOR    BINDING  WHEAT  AT  COST  OF    13  CENTS  PER  ACRE 
ON  A.  W.  SENSENICH  FARM.  LANCASTER  CO..  PA. 


Late  Sowing  of  Rye 


hoeing.     Weekly  horse  cultivations,  after  the  prep- , 
arations    outlined    above,   have   enabled    us    to    keep 
down  the  quack  grass. 

In  using  the  spring-tooth   harrow,  however,  one 
precaution    must    be    observed.      Always    harrow    in 


he  assumed  or  whether  it  is  inherited.  The  right 
of  a  boss,  or  a  few  self-appointed  men,  to  name  the 
(andidates  for  public  office  does  not  exist  where 
the  real  .democratic  Bi)irit  prevails.  It  .is  just  this 
kind  of  power  we  wish   to   see  curbed   in  Germany.  An    editorial    in    the    Pennsylvania    Farmer    for     the   same   direction   in  which    the   field   was   plowed. 

Manv  people  content  and  excuse  themselves  in  August  18  gave  several  cogent  reasons  why  many  One-half  of  a  three-acre  field  which  was  planted  to 
this  condition  by  declaring  that  we  must  have  lead-  eastern  farmers  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  peas  was  spring-tooth  harrowed,  by  mistake,  in  the 
ors.  Granted-  but  a  boss  or  autocrat  is  not  a  leader,  to  the  growing  of  rye.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  it  was  plowed. 
\  leader  leads-  a  boss  drives— a  Vide  difference.  The  these  deserves  to  "be  restated  and  strongly  em-  The  sod  was  badly  ripped  up,  much  of  it  was  brought 
spirits  of  the' two  are  different.  The  one  usually  phasized!  This  is  the  fact  that  late  sowing  is  much  to  the  surface  and  immediately  bt»gan  to  grow.  As 
has  the   common   good   at   heart;    the 


other  works  for  selfish  ends.  Under 
a  boss,  jieople  become  slaves,  with  a 
slave's  spirit.  A  wise  leader  inspires 
the  development  of  the  individual. 


I  once  saw  an  intelligent,  success- 
ful man  at  the  election  house  where 
a  township  election  was  being  held, 
take  up  the  sample  ballot,  look  over 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  crumple 
it  up  and  walk  out  without  voting, 
}:riiMil)ling  about  the  kind  of  men  he 
found  named  on  the  ticket.  Now,  I 
know  that  this  num  had  not  taken 
the  time  to  attend  the  nominiation; 
neither  did  the  other  "good"  men  of 
the  community,  but  a  handful  of  poli- 
ti(  ians  got  together  and  apportioned 
the  offices  among  themselves.  The 
'';:"od"  men  of  the  township  were 
to  blame  for  the  poor  ticket,  and  for 
the  consequent  mismanagement  of 
township  affairs. 


THE    MODERN    WAY    OF  "RAISING"  POTATOES. 


a  result  we  have  had  to  resort  to  hand- 
hoeing  to  keep  this  half  of  the  field 
free  from  the  obnoxious  .v'eed.  On 
the  lower  half  of  the  field,  which  was 
harrowed  in  the  same  direction  it  was 
idowcd,  the  quack  grass  has  failed  to 
appear  and  no  hand-hoeing  has  beeji 
necessary. 

On  another  field,  on  which  we 
planted  cabbage,  we  omitted  the  use 
of  the  spring-tooth  harrow-  for  lack 
of  time.  The  field  was  allowed  to 
remain  unworked  for  about  two  weeks 
after  disking,  and  the  quack  grass 
obtained  a  good  start.  Then  the 
spike-tooth  harrow  alone  was  used  on 
the  field.  The  field  was  marked  out, 
and  fertilizer  applied  in  the  rows,  but 
before  we  were  ready  to  plant,  the 
quack  grass  had  covered  the  field. 
Eidging  rows  under  those  conditions 
•was  out  of  the  question.  However, 
rather  than  prepare  the  field  again, 
we  decided  to  fit  up  and  try  a  combin- 


Autocratic  party  machines  are  built  up  thru  the  safer  with   rve  than    it    is  with  wheat.     There   is   a  ati-on  cultivator  and  r.dger.     All  but   the   tvvo   front 

Mipineness  of  the  "good"  people.     It   is  sun^rising,  large  area  in  which  the  possibility  of  both  late  and  teeth    were    removed    from    a    cultivator.       ine    rw 

but  the  party  spirit  of  these  "good"  men  is  often  safe   sowing   is  a  matter   of  great   importance;   this  disks  were  attached  on  the  rear  side  ..hanks      1  nis 

stronger  than  their  democratic  spirit  and  they  will  because  it  is  so  generallv  desired  to  follow  corn  with  was  then  drawn  thru  every  row-      Jt  tore  up  tne  sod 

"go  along"    with    the    gang    rather  -than    have    the  a  crop  of  grain,  and  corn  does  not  always  ripen  early  and  weeds  in  the  row  and,  at  the  same  time    threu 

party  beaten.     Pride  of  partv  is  stronger  than  pride  enough  to  allow  wheat  to  bo  sown  at  the  proper  time,  fresh    s<.il   on   the    row,  thus   preparing    tne    nea   10 

in   self,  and  it  does  not   seem  to   wound   their   self-  Where    my    early  farming   days   were    passed   it  the  plants.     Cultivation  between  the  rows  kept  down 

respect  to  exist  merely  as  numerical  puppets  to  he  was  customary  to  allow  the  corn  crop  to  fully  ripen  the  remaining  weeds.-H.  Eisenberg,  New  Jersey, 

fonntcd  in  snpport    of   hand-picked   candidates.   Too  and  to  follow  it  with  rye.     A  few  grow.rs  sowed  the                                                             ,,,.,•      .v 

n>any  .ritics   of  our   we..knes.ses   of   political    condi-  rve  in  the   corn  ju.t  before  its  last   cultivation  but             About    400,000    s.lo,    are    believed    to    bo    in    the 

1i"ns  spend  the.ir  time  ranting  at  the  bosses  instead  the  common   method  was  to  defer   the   sowing  until  United   States,  with    a    total    oap.'ic.ty    of   .about    .II.- 

"f    inspiring    the    common    people    to    perform    their  the    corn    was    off    the    ground.      My    father's    plan,  000,000  tons,  an  average  of  nearly  7S  tons  per  silo, 

•luty  and   act   their  part.     The  short-comings   found  which  I  .always  followed  because  I  never  found  one  About   10   tons   of   silage   can   be   obtained    from    one 

in  democratic  government  are  mostly  due  to  neglect  better    adapted    to    the    conditions    under    which    T  acre.     No  censns  has  ever  been  made  of  the  inimber 

on   the  part  of  its  citizens,  not   to  weakness  of  the  worked,  was  to  cut  and  stack  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  of  silos,  therefore   the  crop  reporters  of  the  Bureau 

system.     There   ore   always   to   be  found  those   who  was   ripe   and   after  it  had  partly-dried   draw  it  to  of  Crop  F^timates  have  made  estimates  for  their  re- 

Tviil    take    advantage    of    an    opening    left    bv    the  a   plowed   spot  near  the  barn   where   it   was  put   in  spective  localities. 


I  "y  >»' T*'^' ^  v'^^^"'^  I 


4— 1«0 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Septonibor   ir»,  1917. 


A   Little   Poultry   Farm   Worthwhile 

How  Experience  and  an  Idea  Have  Brought  Success 


^««     ^,  /-.         A       ij  diflVront  breed,  thus  giving  Mr.  Tiffany 

We  hear  of  many  suceessful  poultry  py  j^  RAYMOND  KESSLER,  Cliester  County,  lenna.  ^  n\unhov  of  breeds  of  poultry  without 

ta.MH  '^--"""^ °"'- ^,^"^'.'y' ^7,f  ^■^^;;';         ..,„.    .1,13   ,.,^,   three   other   breeds        A  number  of  new   incubatory  of  the    o^y  danger   of  one  flock   mixing  with 

rr.="Lt:^:: rir^e^r  of ^i;^::::^.  and  w^te  w.  oii  ^amp  type  (^-)  -  -  a--^^_  ^^^^^^^  ^^  _^  ^^  ^^^^ 

However,  in  the  case  of  F.  A.  Tiffany,    andottes  and  Rhode  Island  Keds-wer      .u«talW    -<^^    ---  ^f       os'to    t  n    large  poultry  shows  in  the  Eas^  and  ha« 
proprietor  of  a  one-man  poultry  farm  in    added  to  the  stock,  on  account  of  the    -^  J>-  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  J,    l„„,erous    ribbons.     In    fact,   ouo 

Chester  County.  I  believe  we  have  the    demand  for  chicks  and  eggs  from  these     \«7"^//;^^^^;^^^^  ,,Hre  wall  of  the  farm  office  is  cover- 

...         IT  oi,«,.i,i  .in+  r«jill    breeds    Considerable  business  was  done    incubator  capacity  requiiis  iv>u  im.i  .  ,      ., ,  „,        , 

oxceptmi  to  the  rule,    ^^^^ifl^'^^    Tdav'-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  the    of   the   size  shown  in   the  photograph,    od  with   ribbons.     The  «how  room  ex- 
it   exceptional   by   reason   of    the   large    in  daj  oia  cnuKs  ana  „     sb  ^^^    breeding    flock    from    which    the    hibits    of    this   farm,   cx>mbinod  with   a 

greater  part  of  the  hatching  eggs  are  .iudicious  amount  of  advertising  in  the 
obtained  consists  of  800  hens  and  60  agricultural  papers,  has  sold  everythin<r 
ducks.  It  is  planned  to  reduce  the  offered  during  the  pas.t  several  seafions. 
number  of  breeders  to  about  500  head  There  is  always  some  stock  which  can 
another  season  .ind  keep  thorn  at  that  not  be  used  for  hatching.  A  stou;  trado 
size  because  Mr.  Tiffany  finds  his  farm  has  been  developed  in  a  nearby  town 
too   small   to  give  sufficient    space   for    for   this   product. 

a  larger  flock  when  cared  for  on  the  The  proprietor  must  do  all  the  work 
free  range  plan.  Then,  too,  the  large  himself  and  the  methods  followed  aro 
and  increasing  incubator  capacity  de-  dosigned  to  secure  maximum  tesults 
mands  so  much  time  that  the  owner  with  the  very  least  labor  possible, 
feels  that  he  could  not  properly  care  A  small  stream,  of  ruivning  water 
for  a  larger  flock.  «ave3  a  great  deal  o£  labor,  being  tlir 

•  Mr.  Tiffany  has  for  some  time  been  year-round  supply  for  the  OBtire  farm, 
"  trving  to  induce  neighboring  farmers  to  besides  serving  as  a  swimming  pla.o 
take  up  pure-bred  fowls  of  the  breeds  for  the  ducks.  All  colony  ooops  used 
he  raises,  offering  them  stock  at  low  for  housing  th^  young  t;tock  are  ar 
prices  and  contracting  to  take  all  hatch-  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
able  eggs  produced  during  the  sea-  so  the  chicks  can  obtain  water  at  will, 
son  at  a  price  above  the  market.  Most  of  the  houses  for  the  matur.- 
A    number    of    neighbors    have    tried  .,  »tock    are    arranged   so   the  flocks    cau 

secure    flioir    drinking   water   from    tlio 
stream. 

The  only  place  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  water  is  to  the  .small  chicks  in 
the  brooder  house  and  to  a  few  special 
]>ens.  Water  is  supplied  in  the  houses 
whenever  bad  winter  storms  make  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  fowls,  but 
the  flocks  on  this  farm  are  conUnid 
very  little,  as  the  owner  believes  in 
free  range  the  year  round,  to  dev.lr. 
hardy  birds  that  can  be  dependcfl  i!|.  ii 
to    produce    hatchable    eggs. 

The  flocks  are  fenced  off  frnm  «»ne  mi- 
other,  but  the  yards  arc  of  such  si/.' 
as  to  furnish  grass  thruout  the  season. 
Some  of  the  birds  are  confined  to  small 
pens  coutaiuiikg  ten  hens  and  one  male, 
but  most  of  tlie  stock  is  in  flocks  of 
abo.ut  100  birds,  in  large  stationary 
colony  houses. 

Several  types  of  houses  have  l»ct  n 
built,  but  most  of  them  face  either 
south    or   east,   with    fronts    cojitaining 


FIG.  1.    COLONY  HOUSE  12  x  12  FEET  FOR  150  CHICKS  OR  40  HENS. 


FIG.  2.    A  RUNNING  STREAM  PROVIDES  WATER  FOR  THE  FLANT. 


profit  it  lias  returned  the  owner  be- 
cause nothing  of  that  sort  has  occurred, 
but  I  should  class  it  as  exceptional  be- 
cause of  its  steady  and  sure  growth 
each  year  and  its  worth  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  get-rich-quick  nature  about  this 
farm  but  it  does  return  the  proprietor 
n  good  living,  not  to  mention  the  steady 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  plant. 

Much  of  Mr.  Tiffany 's  success  on  this 
small  farm  is,  I  believe,  due  to'  his  wide 
and  varied  experience  as  a  farm  man- 
ager before  coming  to  his  own  plant  — 
sixteen  years  of  success  being  his  rec- 
ord  with   poultry.     Twelve   of   the   six- 
teen years   were   spent    as   manager  of 
two    iarge    commercial    poultry    farms, 
both  of  which  wero  planned  and  erect- 
ed in  accord  with  Mr.  Tiffany's  ideas. 
While    manager   of   these    farms   Mr. 
Tiffany    purchased    his    present    small 
farm    of    six    acres    with    the    idea    of 

starting  a  poultrv  farm  of  his  own.  H.!  .  .     ,      u     »i  i 

felt  sufe  that  such  a  venture  could  be  iirst  season  in  spite  ol  the  hustle  and 
made  to  show  good  returns  if  the  great-  l.ustle  of  starting  a  new  plant, 
est  effort  was  made  in  the  direction  The  second  and  third  years  with  a 
of  suuplving  the  demand  for  really  good  much  larger  flock  of  mature  hens  and 
hatching  eg.'s,  dav-old  chicks  and  breed-  ducks,  quite  a  good  business  was  devel- 
ing  stock  from  a  few  good  breeds  of  oped  in  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
noul^'v  provided  all  the  work  could  Eggs  were  set  s..  as  to  have  hatches  oil 
be  done'  bv  himself  without  hiring  out-    by  the  first  of  March,  and  the  nfachines 

''rou^'vears  ago  Mr.  Tiffany   decided  August.     The  second  year  the  average 

to  ^rv  out  his  plan.     He  found  it  nee-  producti-.n     was    400    chicks    and    -00 

essarv   to   mortgage   his    farm    to   some  ducklings  a  week.     The  third  year  the 

extent  to  purchase  stock  and  equipment  average     number    of    chicks    produced 

Tnd    erect    a   few    necessary   buildings,  was   inereaned    t..    700   with    about    the 

One    hundred    Silver    Wvandottes    and  same  number  of  ducklings.     This  is,  of 

fiftv  Rouen  and  Pekin  ducks  made   up  course,  for  the  hatel.ing  season,  lasting 

the' original  stoek.     Two  old  hen  houses  on    this    farm    from  March    to    August 

on  the  place  were  remodeled  and  addi-  Practically  all  this  production  was  sold 

tions  built    to  them    to    make    quarters  at  fifteen  cents  each  for  the  chieks  and 

for   the   stock.      The    small    stone    barn  twenty-five    cents    ea.h    for    the    du.-l<- 

the  place  aff...ded   served   as  ineubator  lings.  ,  .  ,       ,         ,      .. 

II       .1      firvt  v..-,r  The     demand    for    chicks    has    been 

cellar   the    nrst  ^eai. 

B.nall   colonv  coops  were  constructed    much  larger  than  the  supply  every  year 

l,v    the     owneV  as     needed  for    young    and  the  farm  has  hardly  kept  sufficient 


FIG.  3.  SATISFACTORY  STATIONARY  COLONY  HOUSE  FOR  125  HENS. 


,,v    the     owner    as     needed     for    young    and  the  farm  has  nnr.uy  Kept  sumcen  ,^^,,,. 

oiieks,   and    plans    were    made    for    the    ehicks   for  home  needs  during  the  past  tins       plan       '  """^^          ^          .        J;  .^  '^\^;Zr':^   the   houses   a'    of   woo,. 

.onstrlwtion    of   a   combination    ineuba-    two   seasons.     Several   thousand   hatch-  seasons    and    the    lesnlts    P  «-       v--^  T  Id    about    two    feet    off   the  groun.l, 

tor  cellar  and  brooder  house  which  was    i„g  eggs  and  some  breeding  stock  have  satisfactory    both    *"    tl"^    f"^'"^''     «^'''  ^'      '    ^^^^    .^^^    ,^,,^    f„r    dusting    in 

mp  eted    the   following   spring.      Tw..    been    sold    each    year    but    the    sale    of  the  poultry  farm.     It  is  P  ---'J"  -^  '^J^;;^,l  a    Ll  P    -  i"  ^ot  wea^l.r. 

rge   stationary   colony   houses   for  th.    ehicks    has    made    the    greatest    returns  tend    this    system    ^^^^'^  ^J^^^  ^e  bo,   ^    Ir;  built  of  a  single  thie.- 

.tock  raised  the  first   season   were   also    and    is    gradually    beconnng    the    chief  each  year  so  that  quit     a  1«'*^'    «'MM  ';/^f  j,,„.,„,.,„,i.g,,,^„i  ^^ards,  cov- 

rectod  during  the  summer  so  that   by    product  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Tiffany  plans  of  hatching  eggs  can  '^  ^^^^^^  cd  oi  the     o  t  land  w-est  sides.lth 

Hie    time    the    plant    was    entering    its    to  produce  during  the  hatching  season  out  increasing  the  home  breediiM;  floA  .red  on 

..cond   season   things  were   well    under    .f    1917,    his    fourth    year    on    his    own  to  such  a  ^^  ^  -"  '  /^^l^^^^;;;  Z  Droppings    boards    are    built    again^:t 

wny   and    quarters   provided    for    every    plant,   an    average   of    1200    ch.cks   and  tra    '^'^';,^^\^^'^:^,^\  ,„,    ^]L\s■.^^     of    the    houses    about 

department.                                 .                       several    hundred   ducklings   a   week.  plan    is   that    eaeh    farmer   (an     ai.v 


gcptembor  15,  1917. 

three  feet  from  the  floor.  The  boards 
arc  level,  with  roosts  about  a  foot 
above  them.  Droppings  are  removed 
once  a  week.  No  curtains  are  used  in 
front  of  the  roosts,  no  matter  how  cold 
the  weather. 

A  heavy  litter  of  straw,  renewed 
once  a  month,  is  kept  on  all  the  floors. 
The  hens  are  fed  a  grain  mixture  of 
equal  parts  corn,  wheat  and  oats  in 
Jeep  litter,  morning  and  night,  allow- 
i„cr  about  eight  quarts  in  the  morning 
and  ten  quarts  at  night  to  a  flock  of 
125  hens.  In  addition  to  the  grain, 
the  following  dry  mash  mixture  is  kept 
before  the  flocks  all  the  time:  200 
pounds    wheat    bran,    100    pounds    mid- 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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west.  The  house  contains  eight  pens, 
each  six  feet  by  eight  feet  in  size — 
four  pens  on  each  side  of  a  center  pas- 
age  way.  The  remaining  length  is  used 
for  a  large  feed  room  on  one  side,  and 
for  a  heater  pit  on  the  other.  The 
pen  partitions  ar«  of  two-foot  wire 
above  eight-inch  boards. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  young 
chicks  are  confined  close  to  the  hover, 
then  they  are  allowed  the  run  of  the 
entire  pen.  After  they  are  two  weeks 
old  they  are  allowed  the  freedom  of 
the  yards.  When  about  eight  weeks 
old  the  chicks  are  removed  to  the  col- 
ony coops  in  flocks  of  fifty  and  are  al- 
lowed free  range  for  the  summer.    The 


FIG  4,  HOUSE  RAISED  TO  PROVIDE  SCRATCHING  ROOM  IN  WINTER. 


tilings,  100  pounds  corn  meal,  100 
pounds  gluten,  100  pounds  alfalfa  meal, 
and  100  pounds  beef  scraps.  In  feed- 
ing it  has  been  the  owner's  idea  to  give 
a  small  allowance  of  grain  in  the  morn- 
ing so  as  to  make  the  hens  hunt  about 
during  the  day  and  then  give  sufficient 
at  night  to  fill  their  crops. 

The  ducks  are  kept  in  large  flocks 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
During  the  breeding  season  they  aro 
divided  up  into  small  flocks  of  one 
drake  and  five  ducks  each.  These 
breeding  flocks  are  placed  in  small  col- 


young  ducks  are  handled  in   somewhat 
the  same  manner. 

The  first  few  days  the  yo.nig  chicks 
are  fed  on  dry  rolled  oats  throe  times 
a  day.  This  is  gradually  replaced  by 
a  grain  mixture,  fed  three  times- a  day, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  cracked  corn/ 
cracked  wheat  and  rolled  oats.  At  this 
time  a  dry  mash  consisting  of  one- 
third  each  wheat  bran,  eoiii  meal  and 
middlings  and  ten  percent  beef  scrap 
is  placed  before  them  in  hopjicrs  to  be 
eaten  at  will.  This  feeding  is  con- 
tinued Tinti  Itho  chicks  arc   placed    on 


FIG.  5.  |HEN  HOUSE  WITH  INCUBATOR  CELLAR  UNDERNEATH. 

ony  coops  six  feet  square  to  which  are  free  range,  when  the  ration  is  gradual- 
attached  large  yards;  in  most  cases  ac-  ly  changed  to  that  fed  to  the  mature 
cess  to  the  stream  is  had.  stock. 

The  ducks  are  fed  the  same  mash  as  The   young    ducks   receive    from   the 

the  hens,  except  that  the  gluten  is  left  first  a  moist  mash   made  the   same  as 

out.    They  are  fed  twice  a  day-^night  that  of  the  young  chicks.     This  mash 

and  morning.    A  flock  of  125  ducks  re-  is    fed    three    times    a    day    in    such 

ceives  about  three  fourteen-quart  buck-  amounts  as  the  ducklings   will   eat  up 

ets  of  mash  in  the  morning  and  about  clean.      As    soon    as    they    are    largo 

five  buckets  of  the  same  size  at  night,  enough   they  are  placed  in   the  colony 

The  brooder  house  was  built  for  use  coops  with  large  runs  attached.  Three 
in  raising  both  chicks  and  ducks  and  feedings  a  day  are  continued  thniout 
has  worked  very  successfully.  It  is  the  summer,  but  the  mash  is  changed 
thirty-two  feet  loag  and  twenty  feet  to  the  «ame  mixture  as  fed  to  the  ma- 
wide,  one  side  facing  east  and  the  other  ture  ducks. 
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'"the  T.ile  of  a  Lnzy  Hen"  is  the  title  ot  a  new 
book,  which  tells  how  to  make  your  hens 
lay  every  day  in  the  year.  Everybody, 
no  matter  if  you  raise  one  chicken  or  a 
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Th€  article  on  first  page  gives  results  in 
GOOD  the  stud^-  of  diflferent  varieties  of  wheat, 
SEEDS  A  little  study  of  the  tables  will  show  that 
certain  varieties  are  bettor  suited  to  this 
section  than  others.  The  dift'erencea  in  yield  re- 
ported were  not  due  to  differences  in  methods  of 
seeding,  soil  proi)aration  or  caro.  They  represent 
the  differences  due  to  variety  alone.  A  few  bushels 
added  by  wise  selection  of  seed  is  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible gain.  They  co.st  only  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  the  seed,  which  in  many  cases  is  negligible.  It 
costs  a  certain  amount  to  prepare  a  seed  bed  and 
sow  the  grain.  A  poor  crop  will  not  pay  that  cost. 
A  good  crop  may  yield  a  profit.  Every  bushel  added 
above  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  is  just 
so  much  "velvet"'.  If  this  "velvet"  can  be  in- 
creased without  increased  cost  thru  the  use  of  good 
seed,  that  is  good  farrn'mg.  The  matter  of  improv- 
ing crop  yields  thru  the  use  of  better  seeds  is  one  of 
the    greatest    opportunities   of   the   farmer. 

Th«    federal    department     of    agriculture    urges 
all  farmers  to  buy  farm  seeds  by  label.     The  large 
seed   dealers    have   agreed   to   label   all   seeds   giving 
name  of  seedsman,  kind  of  seed,  proportion  of  pure, 
live  seed  present  with  month  and  year  of  germina- 
tion   test    and    county    or    locality    of    origin    of    the 
seed   in   the   cases   of   certain   legumes.     All   this    is 
good,  but   in  addition   to  this  it   is  well  to  give  at- 
Tention    to    the  adaptability    of   tlie   variety,  and,  if 
j.ossible,  of  the  particular  strain  of  the  variety  s<>lect- 
<d.  "  We  hope  to  have  a  number  of  articles  reviewing 
the   results  that  have  been  secured  in  various  parts 
(if    the    country    in    systematic    seed    selection,    and 
pointing  the  possibilities  of  more  care  in   the  right 
selection  of  seeds  for  various  crops. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  hav- 
FARMERS  AND  ing  charge  of  the  exemption  work 
THE  DRAFT  of   the    nation   are   sufficiently   ac- 

quainted "With  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture and  of  its  place  in  the  economics  of  the  na- 
tion with  relation  to  the  war  to  see  the  necessity  of 
exempting  farmers  and  their  sons.  We  are  making 
no  plea  here  for  sentimental  or  personal  views  or 
desires,  but  if  the  subject  is  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  doing  what  is  best  for  the  nation  in  its  pres- 
ent undertaking,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  to 
exempt   farm  labor,  especially  farmers'  sons. 

The  sons  of  farmers  have  always  been  the  most 
dependable,  efficient  and  satisfaetorj-  farm  help.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  they  have  been 
the  main  dependence  of  most  farmers.  Without  their 
sons,  maaiy  farmers  would  be  foncd  to  shut  down 
business  tomorrow.  If  those  in  authority  think  that 
the  sturdy  sons  of  the  farm  may  be  taken  and  their 
places  filled  by  other  boys  and  inefficient  men,  thoy 
will  find  themselves  mightily  mistaken.  The  farms 
cannot  and  will  not  be  run  with  such  help.    The  ex- 


periences in  this  direction  during  the  past  8umm«r 
prove  the  falacy  of  such  a  proposition.  England 
and  France  tried  it  and  failed,  and  they  have  warned 
this  country  of  their  mistake.  It  would  be  equally 
short-sighted  and  disastrous  to  take  them  after 
October  1,  as  has  been  proposed.  Much  of  the 
heaviest  work  of  the  year  is  required  between  that 
and  January  1.  Besides  that,  if  we  may  depend  upon 
the  advice  of  the  government,  next  year's  opera- 
tions will   be  more  important   than  this. 

It  is  strange  that  farmers'  organizatioas  and 
all  farm  papers  are  not  alive  to  the  situation  and  pre- 
senting the  actual  labor  conditions  on  the  iarms  to 
government  authorities  and  fully  demonstrating  the 
economic  necessity  of  exempting  farm  labor  so  that 
this  country  may  not  pass  thru  the  experience  of  a 
food  shortage,  and  the  hunger  of  other  nations  be 
increased. 

I«      1^      1^ 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  farmers 
COUNTY  BREEDERS'  are  taking  an  advance  sitep 
ASSOCIATION  in      promoting      the      live 

stock  interests  of  the  coun- 
ty. Recognizing  the  bright  future  for  the  live  stock 
business,  and  appreciating  that  "anything  accona- 
plished  today  with  proper  vision  for  tomorrow  is 
good  policy"  a  county  breeders'  association  has  been 
formed.  This  assdciation  proposes  to  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  members  in  promoting  the  breeding  of 
purebred  stock  of  all  kinds  and  classes  in  the  coun- 
ty. It  starts  with  a  membership  of  breeders  repre- 
senting four  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  one  breed  of  beef 
cattle,  and  various  breeds  of  poultry,  horses,  sheep 
and  swine.  One  of  the  earliest  activities  of  the  as- 
sociaMon  will  be  a  consignment  sale  including  all 
breeds  and  kinds  of  live  stock  to  be  held  in  October. 
Bradford  County  farmers  have  a  way  of  keeping 
well  to  the  front  in  agricultural  activities,  and  this 
new  association  is  another  indication  of  a  county 
spirit  that  might  well  be  followed  in  other  counties. 
County  Agent  D.  K.  Sloan,  as  usual,  i>s  found  in 
the  mid«t  of  the  new  movement;  being  secretary  of 
the  new  association. 

1«      1^      1^ 
The    present    prices   of   beef,   mutton 
MORE  and  pork  will  induce  a  greater  pro- 

LIVE  STOCK  duction  of  live  stock.  The  man  who 
has  been  feeding  any  one  or  all  three 
classes  and  paying  his  feed  bills  will  appreciate  that 
actual  profits  are  not  largp  even  at  the  apparently 
high  market  quotations.  He  knows  that  there  is 
no  profit  on  purchased  feeds  and  it  is  only  by  the 
adaptation  of  his  crop  rotation  and  the  produc- 
tion of  as  large  a  portion  of  the  feeding  ration  as 
possible  on  the  farm,  that  profits  are  being  made. 
But  for  the  man  who  is  making  such  changes,  who 
is  growing  or  feeding  good  stock  and  who  is  feed- 
ing wisely,  there  is  good  money  in  the  present  live 
stock  market. 

The  domestic  demand  is  good.  Wages  are  ab- 
normally high  and  every  man  that  wants  to  work 
has  a  steady  job.  That  means  that  the  American 
people  are  ea-ting  meat  and  will  continue  to  eat  it 
until  retail  prices  go  much  higher  than  they  are  at 
present. 

The  export  demand  is  abnormal  and  it  must  con- 
tinue so  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.     All  re- 
ports indicate  a  constant  decrease  in  herds  in  all  of 
the  warring  nations.     With   the   increasing  shortage 
in  forage  crops  there  is  certain  to  be  a  fnrthet  de- 
crease.      As    shipping    facilities    are    depleted   there 
will  be   a  greater  need   of   importing   food  4n   most  • 
concentrated  forms.     This  mean-s  that  our  Allies  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  .slaugh-ter  and  consume 
still 'more   of    their   animals,   depending   upon   us   to 
supply   the  anima-l   foods   rather  than   try  to  import 
roughage  feeds  and  grains  to  maintain  their  herds. 
With  our  army  in  the  field  and  more  going  over,  we 
will  need  to  export  greater  amounts  of  animal  pro- 
ducia  for  our  own  men.    All  of  this  means  that  there 
will   be   a   constant    demand    which    will    take   more 
meats    than   we   have   been    producing    in    the    past 
few  years. 

Nor  will  this  demand  cease  with  the  ending  of 
the  war.  It  will  require  time  to  build  up  the  live 
stock  holdings  abroad.  There  will  be  demands  for 
breeding  stock  here,  and  for  live  stock  products  while 
the  readjustment  period  is  passing.  Everything 
points  to  a  good  future  for  the  conservative  live 
stock  producer.  But  it  is  no  time  to  plunge.  Foods 
are  expensive,  and  it  will  cost  money  to  keep  an 
oversnpply  of  any  class  of  stock.  Buy  or  breed  ani- 
mals of  good  quality,  grow  as  much  feed  as  possible 
at  home,  feed  everything  that  the  animals  can  be 
made  to  eat.  and  bny  high-priced  grains  and  concen- 
trates only  as  needed,  and  there  should  be  good 
money  in   live   stock   feeding. 
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With  all  the  misrepresentation 
THB  LABORER  and  big  stories  about  the  turm- 
AND  HIS  HIRE     er's     present     prosperity,     which 

have  gained  currency  thru  tUe 
newspapers,  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  impress  tljf 
public  with  the  truth  of  the  matter.  In  spite  of  his 
natural  tendency  to  be  patriotic,  and  his  desire  to 
be  fair,  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  lose  patience,  and 
those  with  an  ear  to  the  ground  can  hear  the 
murmur  of  discontent. 

Some  months  ago  the  country  was  highly  exdted 
by  the  exaggerated  appeal  to  greatly  increase  pro. 
duction  if  we  would  avert  famine  in  this  nation  and 
abroad.  Farmers  were  appealed  to  in  the  nanu-  of 
patriotism  to  farm  more  and  better,  and  they  jumped 
into  the  task  loyally  and  successfully— successfully 
90  far  as  production  is  concerned.  Everybody  f(jund 
fault,  advised,  scolded  and  proposed  legislation.  In 
no  other  business  does  the  public  presume  to  know 
more  than  those  who  conduct  it.  A  iood  control 
bill  was  proposed  and  passed  largely  at  the  b.hest 
and  dictation  of  everybody  but  farmers.  They  had 
little  or  no  voice  in.  its  making,  chiefly  because 
they  are  not  organized  as  are  ot^er  industries- 
.such  organizations  as  they  have  being  meager  an4 

inefficient. 

The  food  control  bill  is  law  and  must  stand  for 
the  present.    But  there  is  necessity  for  wise  interpre- 
tation  of  it  by  the  officials,  and  it  is-  in  the  inter- 
pretation that  we  wish  to  bespeak  fairness  and  jus- 
tice so  that  not  only  will  farmers  receive  their  just 
reward,  but  also  that  the  future  of  agriculture  may 
not  be  crippled  and  the   natijjn  left  without  an-j,: 
food  supplies.     There  has,  as  yet,  been   no   demand 
and  no  necessity  for  unremunerative  service  in  this 
country,   and    when   the   farmer   sees   other  business 
continue  under  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demai 
many  of  them  making  immense  profits,  he  natur:: 
resents  the  arbitrary  setting  of  prices  for  hifl  prodins 
without   his  advice  and  consent. 

When  the  food  control  bill  was  in  the  making, 
it  was  thought  that  the  minimum  price  proposed  for 
wheat  was  mainly  to  insure  farmers  against  loss  from 
unforseen  circumstances.  But,  in  the  administration 
of  it,  the  prospects  are  that  the  minimum  price  will 
also  be  the  maximum  price.  The  law  of  supply  i- 1 
demand  will  be  inoperative  because  the  food  adnii:i.. 
trator  is  considering  the  buying  of  all  wheat  at  the 
flat  minimum  price,  and  warns  ns-  that  it  will  not 
profit  any  one  to  hold  back  for  higher  prices.  In 
considering  a  flat,  minimum  price  for  this  yoar's^ 
wheat  crop,  however,  farmers  must  not  overiook  the 
feature  of  price  insurance.  They  must  remember 
that  there  is  a  flood  of  wheat  dammed  back  in  the 
channels  of  trade  by  the  submarine  war,  by  obstruct' 
ed  traffic,  and  by  closed  ports.  If  the  war  sluuJd 
end  suddenly,  or  the  interferences  with  trade  be  re- 
moved and  the  stored  supply  let  loose,  then  present 
prices  would  quickly  tumble.  In  this  way  a  guaran- 
teed price,  even  tho  it  may  be  less  than  an  open 
market  would  afford,  would  be  of  benefit  to  wboat 

growers.  ^ 

The  above  is,  however,  an  exception  in  agricul- 
tural products.  No  oth^r  one  is  stored  up  by  war 
conditions.  For  instance,  there  is  no  great  supply 
of  corn,  meat,  or  potatoes  somewhere  awaitinji  re- 
lease. Yet  it  is  proposed  by  some  that  our  food  ad- 
ministration set  an  arbitrary  price  upon  corn,  say 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  in  order  to  encourage  beef 
production,  and  the  sowing  of  wheat.  Inasmuch  as 
beef  producers  are  at  the  mercy  of  packers  as  re 
gards  price,  such  setting  of  price,  we  believe,  wouW 
be  unwise  and  unfair.  Unless  there  is  a  hori/nntal 
control  of  price  for  ererything  connected  with  the 
costs  of  farm  prodnction,  we  cannot  see  how  flat,  fixed 
prices  for  farm  products  can  but  work  out  t(»  the 
disadvantage  of  farmers,  and  eventually  to  all  eon- 

eerned. 

We  are  unable  to  see  what  further  action  1-y  the 
government,  so  far  as  price  regulation  is  cone  rned, 
is  needed  beyond  the  prohibition  of  gambling.  M'eeu- 
lation  and  the  arbitrary  control  of  prices  by  c«nnl.ina^ 
tions.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  if  allowed  fi»' 
and  free  operation,  will  work  no  injury  to  any  one. 
nor  will  it  nnjustly  enrich  anyone.  It  will  f"""" 
tho  necessary  stimulus  to  production  and  not  I'la" 
one    class   in   a  position    where    others    may    '''«'?" 

partiality. 

We  have  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  an  1  lio"- 
esty  of  Mr.  Hoover,  but  since  he  must  be  guiii'l  to 
some  extent  by  the  advice  of  others,  we  urge  fanned* I 
to  make  their  wishes  known— something  they  ha^J 
not  done  so  far.  Others  have  been  elamorin-  and 
advising  vociferously  to  the  end  that  food  may  'i^ac» 
them  as  cheaply  as  possible  regardless  of  the  fut""' 
of  agriculture.  They  seem  to  forget  that  th.!  ex- 
penses of  farming  have  increased  also. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Speeding  Up. — The  maximum  of  pro- 
duction   consistent    with    care    for    the 
"   I     systematic    fertilization,    adapta- 
tion of  crops  to  soils 'and  care  in  mar- 
Lting   will    be    the    themes    on    which 
Farnurs'   Institute   lecturers    will      en- 
i.pre  this  fall.  The  state  Defense  Com- 
"ij.ion  provides  the  funds  for  the  con- 
tiniruue  of  the  farm  counsellors  in  the 
field   and   has   suggested   some   lines   of 
activity   while    others   were    discovered 
in  a  ,iiig  over  inquiries  made  by  f arm- 
ors"   The   announcement    of    the    insti- 
tute •'oason   is   that   the   series   will   be 
^ondiu'ted    in    five    divisions,    each    in 
char'o   of   a   man  experienced   in   such 
worlT     J.  8,  Groupe  will  succeed  E.  B, 
Porsett,   now    chief    of    markets.      Tho 
iPctures    will    start    November    13    and 
run  until  March  15  with  the  usual  in- 
termissions.    The   meetings  -will  be   on 
a  basis   of   farms,   but    where    there    is 
need  for  it    supplementary    instruction 
or  advice  will  be  given,  notably  where 
it  is  found  that  conditions  are  suited 
for    potato,    cattle,    bee,    poultry    and 
fruit  raising.     The  State  Defense  Com- 
mission has  arrang^  for  the  U.  8.  gov- 
ernment to  send  federal  speakers  here 
to    discuss    food    production,    greatop 
•ere    vields,    conservation    and    similar 
tonics:      All    told,    the   Farmers'    Insti- 
tute program  seems  to  be  the  best  m 
years. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Thi'  Movie  at  Institutes. — One  of 
the  features  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
meetings  this  winter  will  be  develop- 
ment of  the  moving  picture  as  a  means 
of  demonstrating  how  things  should  be 
done  and  what  results  will  be.  The 
movie  was  first  used  a^  couple  of  year« 
aeo  but  this  winter  with  the  funds  to 
be  made  available  by  the  Defense  Com- 
mission there  will  be  better  opportunity 
♦o   show   things.      Some    of    the   views 

ne  been  taken  at  experiment  sta- 
tions and  have  been  pawed  upon  by 
men    who    have    studied    the    methods 

eloselv. 

0\ oil's  Wise  Plan.— When  the  gov- 
ernor  added    to   the    list    of   unusually 
,,,,.1  appointments  by  announcing  se- 
otinn    of    Insurance    Commissioner    J. 
Deniiv    O'Neil    to    succeed    Frank    B. 
Bla<k   as   state   highway   commissioner 
and  (baries  A.  Ambler,  a  former  speak- 
er, to  be  insurance  commissioner,  there 
were    numerous     predictions    that    the 
road  department  would  be  plunged  into 
polities.    Not  much  was  said  about  Mr. 
Ambler  and  he  wisely  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  continue  O 'Neil's  system.    It  is 
known  that  some  prominent  politicians 
have  b.'en  urging  O'Neil  and  some  have 
been  ..pposing  him  dhring  discussion  of 
a  sneeossor   to  Black.     The   men   most 
influential  with  the  governor  have  been 
taken     with     CNoil's     boldness     and 
shrewdness.     He  has  demonstrated  the 
latter  quality  by  declining  to  tear  the 
department  to  pieces  and  by  insisting 
that    road    construction   go    ahead    eon- 
«ervativelv   and   that   abolition  o^ J^^'^ 
roads  bo  encouraged.     Instead  of  *   fir- 
ing" several  of  the  attaches  denoun«- 
ed^bv  men   active  in  politics   the   com- 
mii«sioner  threw   out   bids   on   ten   con- 
tracts   within    48    hours    after    taking 
oflReo.     The  new  commissioner  also  got 
in  tench   with    half   a   dozen    boroughs 
with  a  request  that  if  they  would  not 
improve    streets    which    are    parts    or 
state   highways    he    would    be    glad    to 
have    an    arrangement    made    whereby 
tho  state  could  help.     If  the  new  com- 
missioner continues  the   way   he   start- 
ed   out,    and    he    is    noted    for    being 
shrewd,   there    may   be    credit    for    the 
Rnniihaugh    administration   in  spite   of 
the  governor. 

Farmers  Exempted.— The  various  dis- 
trict appeal  boards  have  shown  a  de- 
position to  be  fair  in  regard  to  exemp- 
tion-; of  farmers  from  the  draft,  but 
the  failure  of  many  applicants  to  <>b- 
<H'T\f  the  regulations  and  forms  and  to 
be  reasonable  mav  cause  some  trouble. 
WlKdesnle  applications  for  expmpti(>n, 
snn.e  of  them  on  flimsy  gtounds,  in- 
stead of  requests  for  extention  cer- 
tif5(ato3  because  of  agricultural  pro- 
^uition,  have  caused  some  annoying 
situations.  The  draft  boards  have  been 
sending  to  district  boards  farm,  iron 
and  steel,  munition  making  and  state 
poli.  e  claims  for  exemptions.  Quite  a 
few  farmers  have  boon  exempted,  but 
thoy  presented  good  grounds  in  a  plaim 

t<^achers  and  Labor.— The  two  ery- 
\ny  noeds  of  the  rural  districts,  which 
have  been  hard  hit  by  war  and  the 
<lraft,  are  farm  hands  and  teachers.  In 
a  number  of  districts  lack  of  both  is 
approaching  a  dangerous  situation, 
wbieb  state  agencies  are  trying  to  over- 
eome.  Unfortunately,  the  efforts  in 
some  localifies  have  been  more  by  ink 
than  effort. 


Watch  on  Fertilizers. — Orders,  have 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  close  attention  to  fertiliz- 
ers sold  in  the  state,  altho  the  general 
situation  has  been  good.  The  demand 
for  fertilizers  this  fall  is  greater  than 
ever,  due  to  the  desire  to  get  fields  into 
condition  for  maximum  production 
next  spring  and  summer,  and  orders 
have  been  given  for  fall  delivery  in 
many  isolated  sections.  Attention  is 
also  being  given  to  the  Ume  supplied 
and  reports  show  a  fair  adherence  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  act.  The  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  have  gone  together 
on  co-operative  lime  burning  is  report- 
ed as  very  large. 

Interest  in  Beef. — Judging  from  re- 
ports which  have  come  to-  the  Capitol 
there  will  be  greater  attention  given 
to  beef  this  next  two  years  and  inquiry 
for  good  beef-type  grade  bulls  has  been 
at  a  rate  which  has  rather  surprised 
many  people.  The  prices  being  paid 
now  are  believed  to  be  fairly  stable 
and  this  has  turned  attention  to  cattle 
raising.  There  is  plenty  of  land  in 
almost  every  county  fitted  for  cattle . 
raising  which  is  not  being  put  to  its 
best  use  and  if  the  owners  and  tenants 
do  not  get  the  best  out  of  their  proper- 
ties in  the  next  few  years  it  will  be 
their  own  fault,  assert  men  who  have 
been  going  about  the  state. 

Important  Ticket  Ealing, — An  opinion 
regarding  the  excess  fare  demanded  on 
interurban  trolley  lines  which  will  af- 
fect many  people  living  in  the  country 
has  just  been  issued.  It  was  rendered 
in  an  Erie  Coilnty  case  wherein  the 
company  demanded  from  each  passen- 
ger who  boarded  a  car  without  obtain- 
ing a  ticket  an  excess  fare,  giving  a 
slip  which  could  be  redeemed  at  the 
agency.  The  commission  holds  that  it 
is  unfair  to  penalize  a  passenger  who 
has  no  chance  to  buy  a  ticket.  In 
railroad  cases  it  has  been  held  that  a 
company  may  demand  an  excess  fare 
if  a  man  boards  a  train  without  buying 
a  ticket  when  •he  has  opportunity  to 
do  so.  In  the  case  of  people  who  board 
cars  at  rural  stops  where  there  is,  of 
course,  no  agent,  the  case  is  altogether 
different. 

Fire  Prevention. — Fire  Marshal  Port 
has  issued  a  call  to  people  all  over  the 
state  to  help  the  general  cause  of  fire 
prevention  by  cleaning  up  premises  on 
October  9.     He  calls  it  "Fire  Preven- 
tion Day".     The  marshall  is  preparing 
an  appeal  to  farmers  to  help  along  the 
movement  by   reducing  chances   of  fire 
to  a  minimum  about  their  premises  and 
to  use  the  utmost  care  in  burning  brush. 
More    Tobacco    Likely.   —   The    fine 
prices  which  are  in  sight  for  the  Lan- 
caster County  tobacco  crop  will  likely 
result  in  extensive'  acreage  devoted  to 
tobacco  next  year  in  the  southern  cen- 
tral counties.     There   have   been   some 
inquiries   made   as   to   soils   and    as   to 
plants.     Years    ago    Dauphin,    Cumber- 
land and  other  counties  in  the  Susque- 
hanna vallev  raised  much  tobacco.  The 
land   has   been    largely    given    over   to 
cereals  since. 

Where  War  Gardens  Cut. — Officials 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  finding  out  some  very  in- 
teresting things  about  the  operations  of 
the  war  gardens  in  and  about  the  cities. 
They  have  found  that  many  of  the 
gardeners,  while  engaging  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  gardens  with  the  original 
intention  of  supplying  themselves,  have 
found  neighbors  willing  to  pay  for 
fresh  produce  and  have  gotten  after  the 
business  of  the  green  grocer  and  the 
commercial  trucker  to  an  extent  to 
discourage  such  persons.  Of  course, 
the  business  that  has  been  built  up 
this  way  is  only  temporary,  but  it  has 
an  effect  in  the  smaller  cities.  Few  of 
the  war  gardeners  are  storing  anything. 
—^Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  September  10. 


most  of  a  nearby  retail  market  should 
have  small  quantities  in  quick  succes- 
sion of  different  kinds  of  predicts.  In 
this  way  he  can  attend  the  market  each 
day,  secure  regular  customers  and  es- 
tablish a  reputation  for  his  goods."  A 
number  of  New  Jersey  growers  who 
steadily  maintained  that  retail  selling 
was  not  practical  for  them  have  found 
they  were  wrong.  Where  the  produce 
is  hauled  to  market,  retailing  can  be 
carried  pn  successfully.  These  farm- 
ers find  that  the  extra  time  they  spend 
selling  in  small  quantities  is  the  most 
profitable  time  in  the  year  for  them. 

New  Normal  School. — The  new  state 
normal  school  for  South  Jersey,  which 
is  to  feature  both  academic  and  the 
agricultural  training,  will  be  located 
in  Gloucester  County,  probably  at 
Glassboro.  That  municipality  is  most 
centrally  located  and  has  offered  both 
a  farm  site  and  ground  for  buildings 
free  to  the  state  educational  authorities. 
Altho  once  eliminated  from  considera- 
tion, Rutgers  College,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, also  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  been  chosen  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  the  place  to 
train  the  teachers  in  agriculture. 

Crops. — The  monthly  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  show- 
ing conditions  on  September  1,  states 
that  the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
wheat  has  been  19  bushels,  for  rye,  19 
bushels.  Following  is  the  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  other  crops,  as 
compared  with  the  same  time  a  year 
ago:  Oats,  condition  at  time  of  har- 
vest, 94  perceni;  corn,  85  pereent; 
buckwheat,  85;  potatoes,  white,  7.3; 
sweet  potatoes,  8.3;  hay  (all  cultivat- 
ed) average  yield  on  acres,  l.oS  tons; 
pasture,  75  percent;  tomatoes,  78;  cab- 
bages, 78;  onions,  85;  apples,  60;  pears, 
52  and  cranberries,  92. 

School  Credits  for  Farm  Work.— The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  decided 
to    allow    every    school    district    credit, 
in     the     apportioning     of     the     school 
moneys,    for    attendance    of    all    bo3rs 
who  were  absent  from  their  classes  dur- 
ing the  past  spring  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural work   on  the  farms,     A  question 
arose    whether    money    could    be    given 
for  any  except  pupils  in  actual  attend- 
ance.    In    view    of    the    nature    of    the 
boys'  work,  the  State  Board  has  decid- 
ed that  every  school  district,  which  fol- 
lowed the  instructions   of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Calvin  N,  Kendall, 
in  marking  the  absences  of  boys  on  the 
farms     when     making     attendance     re-> 
ports,    should    be    given    credit    in    the 
apportionment  of  the  moneys  due  each 
district  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
scholars    in    classes    during   the   period 
involved. — ^L, 
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the  board,  so  affadavit«  are  being  pre- 
pared to  aid  in  the  work.  It  would 
seem  that  granges  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural organizations  have  been  very 
negligent  or  helpless  so  far  in  the  mat- 
ter of  protecting  the  source  of  food 
supply  of  the  country,  by  appeals  for 
exemption  of  real  expert  farmers  from 
military  duties. 

Milk  Situation  Considered.  —  At  a 
picnic  meeting  of  Tomipkins  County 
dairymen  at  Dryden  fair,  the  question 
of  future  prices  for  milk  were  discuss- 
ed. The  presidents  of  three  county 
leagues,  Cortland,  Tompkins  and  Tioga, 
were  present  anci  addressed  tho  audi- 
enee.  Federal  jprice-fixing  was  deemed 
imminent  and  the  feeling  was  that  if 
real  cost  of  production  is  followed  as  a 
basis  of  price  fixing  that  the  federal 
price  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  present 
methods.  League  loyalty  was  urged  for 
purchase  of  feeds,  for  common  protec- 
tion and  for  future  needs.  Hon.  N.  F. 
Webb,'  the  father  of  the  milk  dealers' 
bonding  bill,  was  present  and  said  the 
law  protecting  farmers  still  held  good, 
reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. He  urged  dairymen  to  make  sure 
the  dealers  to  whom  they  sell  are  bond- 
ed as  required  by  the  law. 

Rural  Schools  Open. — The  trustees 
under  the  old  regime  have  begun  the 
present  school  year  rather  early  in 
rural  districts.  Very  few  districts  are 
consolidating  as  yet.  There  must  be 
many  readjustments  before  the  new 
township  law  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
state  at  large. 

Price  of  Seed  to  Advance.— iNew 
York's  leading  seed  menf  prophesy  a 
decided  increase  ^n  price  of  aeeds  an^ 
other  year.  The  only  exeeption  to  an 
increase  will  be  in  corn.  The 
market  will  be  the  shortest  ever 
known  in  some  lines,  especially  in  cab- 
bages and  radishes,  and  an  incrAse  of 
200  percent  in  these  is  looked  for. — F. 


FARM  MEETINa  CALENDAB 


Interstate  F»ir.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber   -24-28. 

Dairy      Cattle      Congress,      Waterloo,    la., 

October  1-7.  „     -      .  ,^ 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,   October    IJ-SO. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  O..  Octo- 
ber   18-27. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.    October   31-November  4. 

Short  Courses  iu  .^crrieulture  at  Rutsers 
College,  New  Brunswick.   N.  .T  ,  open  Nov.  20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition.  Chi- 
caRO,   111..  December  1-8. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,    December    1113. 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Farmers'  Markets.— No  loss  than  20 
municipalities  in  New  Jersey  have  es- 
tablished fanners'  markets  during  th^ 
present  year,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  patronage  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  those  interested. 
Particular  conditions  surrounding  tho 
fanners  in  some  sections  have  held  back 
the  supplier  but  the  buyers  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  selling  ^n^  "J  this 
type  of  a  market  is  popular.  'The  De- 
Mrtment  of  Agriculture  is  urging  the 
cities  which  opened  markets  late  in 
the  season  or  those  which  have  not 
been  entirely  successful  in  the  venture 
to  decide  this  fall  to  resume  the  expon- 
ment  next  year.  In  this  connection  an 
official  of  the  department  recently 
stated:  "Tlie  svstom  of  planting  and 
growing  must  be  quite  changed  where 
wholesale  selling  has  been  practiced  in 
the    past.      A   producer    to    make    the 


•Great    Inter-County    Event.— Perhaps 
never  in  the  state  has  so  many  farmers, 
agricultural    experts    and    the    general 
public  taken  part  in  so  great  an  event 
as  the  Labor  Day  outing  on  the  famous 
Peck   Dairy   Farm  near  Cortland.     The 
plan    and    its    successful    carrying    out 
was  due  to  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
sharing   of   good   things   that   dominate 
the  well-known  manager  and  part  own- 
er   Miles  J,   Peck,  wliose  practical  ad- 
dress at  the  close  of  the  festivities  was 
most  interesting.    An  old  time  barbecue 
with    the  roasting   entire   of   three   fine 
voung    steers    was    the    spectacular    at- 
traction that  appealed  to  all,  while  the 
magnificent     dairy     and     the     general 
equipment    of    the    farm,    with    its   264 
acres   of  the  finest   cultivated   crops  to 
bo  seen  anvwhero  in  the  state,  received 
intere-sted  'attention   of   various   classes 
of   those    present.     Over    11,000    people 
and  literally  miles  of  automobiles  visit- 
ed the   farm  and   spent   a   day   full  of 
interest.     All  sections  of  the  state  were 
represented,  with  many  prominent  visi- 
tors fiom  other  states.     C,  J.  Phillips, 
Boneral    superintendent    of    the   Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  W,  N,  Giles,  secretary 
of  state  grange.     Ex-Senator  llowman, 
of    Binghamton    and    other    prominent 
men   addressed    tho    great    audience.^ 

Crop  Conditions,— Potatoes  arc  sjoing 
down  under  blight,  with  some  rotring, 
but  a  fair  crop  was  secured  by  many 
growers  before  these  ino-oads  began. 
Oats  are  quite  badly  damaged  by  re^ 
cent  heavy  rains,  and  a  l.^irRf,  «'»af^  of 
the  acreage  of  the  state  is  still  out  of 
doors.  The  yield  was  the  best  in  years, 
if  sprouting  does  not   ruin  it. 

Bureaus  to  Help.— Farm  bureaus  lo- 
cated in  its  district  covered  by  the 
Board  of  Appeals  are  asking  permis- 
sion to  send  representatives  to  appear 
before  the  board  in  behalf  of  farmers 
who  in  their  opinion  should  be  exompt- 
od  from  conscription  on  agncultural 
grounds.     This  is  against  the  roles  of 


FAIBS     NTiXT    WEEK 

PeBniylvanto 

Bradford 

Athens 

Sept.  17-22 

Cameron 

Emporium 

Sept.18-20 

MorcpT 

Mercer 

Sept. 18-20 

Armstrong 

Dayton 

Sept. 18-21 

Clearfield 

.     Clearfield 

Sept.18-21 

Luzemo 

Dallas 

Sept.18-21 

Somerset 

Meyersdale 

Sept.  13-21 

Tiora 
York 

Man-sfield 

Sept  ia-21 

HaaoT«r 

fi6pt.l8-21 

Berks 

Reading 

N«ir  York 

Sept.18-22 

Otsego 

Oneonta 

Sept.17-21 

Madison 

Brookfleld 

B«pt.l8-a0 

Suffolk 

Kirerhead 

Sept.18-21 

Albany 

Altamont 

Sept. 18-21 

Oneida. 

Boonville 

Sept.  18  21 

Allegany  . 

Angelic* 

Sept.18-21 

Franklin 

M  alone 

Sept.18-21 

Oenesee 

Batavia 

Sept.18-21 

Rock1«]i4 

New  City 

Sept  19-22 

Tompkina 

Ithaca 

Sept. 19-22 

Ontarl» 

Canadaigna 
New  Jersey 

Sept.20-22 

Somerset 

Far   Hills 

Sept.21-22 

A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  MAN 

On  our  term  near  a  bm  Krowlng  town  to  Central 
Pennsylvania  we  nerd  a  Hood  mananer. 

Are  you  a  (trnduatp  of  an  .icrlculiural  colleire.  wltn 
practical  farmlua  oxpcrloncc  knowing  how  u>  feed  catr 
tic  and  hORs.  understandlnc  how  to  raise  and  sen  truca 
crops. — then  you  m«y  b<'  tho  m:in  for  us- 

<Ve  want  a  man,  with  the  al.ovc  'I"al'"^"«'«v^y- 
log  a  good  record  and  who  Ik  wllltog  to  work  with  brato 

and  muscle.  .        ,      .     , 

Salary  and  proOt  sharing. 

The  right  man  can  make  a  big  po.sltlon  for  hlmstir 

^Answer  to  Box  2  B  care    PENNA.    FARMER. 


INSVDE  TYRES  Inner  Armoi 


for  Anto    TIrM. 

blowout!  and  riinui ■■■•■■  — -■•*  Tr^^l:zS  'Vi^^ 
tir*.  IJucd  ov«r  and  or»r  '".—"»"'  .*'!?*! 
|ko;»an<l>  aoM    I>,un.  fr...  _;3|i«ota  wanted 


Flacily  appltad  in  any 


I  AcntMries  Cs. .  D««t<ll  Cm 


PIPE 


■eeond  hand.  L4trR«  atoek  aU 
slzefi  ruml8be<l  with  now  threads 
A  coupRngs.  Prompt  Sblpmeats. 

J.  F.  Grlflitb.    411  Mtrw  SL.  PMIa. 


HAY 


II   KapowcRtca        niwusl  notYvi  t| 

A  are  the  larfiest  handlers  of  commUakm  bay  m 
^  1  n  greater  New  York :  if  you  have  hay  to  flit-  *• 
Y     oooe  of  communicate  with  them.  Y 

HAY 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


'. .     .    • .  1  -    ■, 

September  15,  1917, 


ISIS 


_  WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  Range 


A  Bpoclal  cfler  with  every  Imjx^rlal  1 
Ranse — anctloBantPareAliinilnuin  | 
CookJnc  ana  Boaatinc  lOmblna- 
tlon  or  choice  of  other  nMofal  r^e- 
miuina  aa  ahowa  in  catalogue, 

30  DAYS*  FRCC  HOME  TEST 

PAY  US  M  mirr  m  advance 

Try  the  Imperial  Ransa  in  your  own 
home.       IV  e   take   all   the   liok. 

Ohooso  any  range  jou  want  from  over 
ahundndHtylos.  loBt  it  for  HO  <lay?. 
before  youdooidotokeeplt.  Bend  it 
back  if  not  aatisiied, 

FAerORT  PRICIS-WI  PAT  FREIflHT 

TO  YOtll  HOMU  TOWN 

Chooae  Your  Own  Ternm,  if  Too 

I  decide  to  kcop  your  Iminrinl— Caan 
or  Credit.  By  dealing  diroi  t  v  i:h  our 
factory  voa  pay  manufacturer  s 
price  oniy.  xKo  Creislit. 


^       __^  .--^       •  j-^        II  wise  sired  by  A,  has  a  record  at  four 

Story  of  Two  Dairy  Bulls    ;ir:.  TLrieTss^rpoS 

Eccample  of  the  Folly  of  Using  Scrubs  Sires    ^Z^'TLT'-^  T'lg';  S 

By   CLARENCE  M.  BAKER  .  would  bo  2&.8  pounds  higher  thau  her 

dam — a  gain   of  $8.94. 
Is  the  bull  at  the  head  of  your  dairy     103.  Cow  1  produced  at  12  and  14  years        The    average    increase    of    butterifat 


.,    .,    „j     „    _    ., .,    daughters   over   their 

production  from 'the  younger  cows  in  record  of  320.2  and  309.2  pounds  at  dams,  while  the  daughters  of  sire  B 
your  herd  dwindliug  because  the  herd  throe  and  four  years  respectively,  hav-  are  showing  a  loss  of  $7.92  as  corn- 
bull  comes  fram  a  dam  whose  record  iug  an  average  of  314.7  pounds.  Iler  pared  with  their  dams. 
is  less  thau  lOO  pounds  of  buttcrfat  for  estimated  production  at  five  years  of  v..,+»,n, 
one  year?    Do  you  want  to  increase  the     age    would    bo     358     '-'     ""    '^'^•* 


,  SAVE  MOilEY?„r""-"^ --- 

Imp* 

IMPI  ^  

^Jlliln<S«rp  or  cr»ckT"HaV»the  marrelooi  , 
•ran  b«kh>«  Old  Dotch  Oven  inoderalM»4--«l 
STONE  OVEN  BOTTOM-which  holds  bMt| 


tury  methods.    100.000| 
HouaewiTMi  ddi^ht 
luuAL.   K.r^n\i,!^  luta   niad«   of   hijh--. 
ljrin«Uri«U.    866  DAYS' GUAR ANTKB. 


■y    l_^. 

Imporlals  now  In  no*.    HoiMewWwi  d»)icht«d.  , 
IMPERIAL    RANGES  ar«    "»•}?,  "'.ytfiSS' I 


Itk*  a  FiraUaa  Cookor.  Oront  fm,l««»«r«l 
ud  new  kind  of  PERFKfrr  ODOR  HOOD.l 
Tift  kll  UiaM  witboot  risk  in  your  bomal 


ud  naw  kind  of  PERFEnT  ODOR  BC 

TMt  klT  UiaM  witboot  ri»k  In  yonr  I , 

feaion  boylac  any  nu>s*.    Wnt«atoDC«.l 

■10  FIEE  C«T«LO« 

Get  "No  Money  Biak"! 

I  Trial  offor.     Bil  Fre«J 

\  Pramiamotferandcom-I 

I  pI«t«de«ripUonpf  Iin-l 

(  p«ia]  Rwiso*  and  tnelrl 

ii«wUlBlinrrovcnirata| 

I  — Yoa  naed  thU  book  to  I 

f  IntolUcx'^tlr     Bcloct  al 

ranca.  Writs  to<!07,A| 

Mttarorpoatal  nilldo. 

^ThcIMPERIAII 
rSTEEI.  RANOll 

riMPAHY 

llSSDstrtitttI 


^Wtr\ 


OooA 

to  the 
Last 
Drop' 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor«  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100 lbs.  makes  100  Ballons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  aa  much  as  n-.;  *. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use.  ^  ,     „  , 

Write  for  PamEMrtc^eTplyani'^^^^^^^^^^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  M»k."    At  dealers,  or 
BatcUerd  Calf  Meal  Factory.  D«>l.   98  W«nk««aa,  IlL 


A  Man's  First  Duty 

ia  to  provide  for  the  welfare  cf  Lis  f  .iiniJy. 
Life  insurance  is  the  only  absolutely  safe 
way  of  accomplishing  this.  In  particular 
where  there  is  indebtedness  on  the  farm,  the 
head  of  the  family  cannot  afford  to  jcijpar- 
dizc  lii^  family's  interests  by  f:iling  to  carry 
at  least  enough  in  urance  to  pay  off  the 
mortgaeo  at  his  death  and  tlie  pi'  miun  for 
carrying  this  insurance  should  rirhtfully  bo 
char -red  among  the  operating  cxp-  nses  of 
the  farm.  Tell  us  your  age  and  wo  w.ll  ad- 
vise the  best  form  of  policy  for  you. 
Farmer*  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 
T.  O.  YounR,  Pres.,  Home  Offices,  Syracuse,  .\.  V. 

Xl'e  van!  reltabte  enrrgctlc  farmers  as  local  agenta. 


Crumb's 

Patent  Chtin  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  the  oowi  comfortable, 
keep  them  olean,  and  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Boi  P,  ForeatTlUe,  Cenn. 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

without; 
stripping 

Guaranteed  and  lold   at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancaster,   Pa. 


LACTANT 


''''mA 


,   ^ Furthermore,    the    influence    of    the~ 

one  vear:  jjo  you  warn,  i«  lucrcuoc  i.u^  uge  wuuiu  uv  oua  pounds  or  57j4  bull  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sire  A 
butterfat  production  of  your  he^rd  by  pounds  more  than  her  dam.  In  money  has  nineteen  daughters  with  an  aver- 
proper  breeding?  she    would    return    her    owner    $17.22    ago  of  336.2  pounds  butterfat  while  14 

These    arc     some     of    the     questions    per  year  more  thau  her  dam.  daughters    of     sire     B     average     only 

which  are  graphically  answered  by  an  Cow  2  i^  only  a  four-year-old  but  232.9  pounds.  Then  if  bull  A  had  been 
exhibit  of  dairy  cattle  shown  by  the 
dairy  department,  Ohio  State  Tnivcrs- 
ity,  in  co-oporation  with  tli-e  state 
board  of  agriculture  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  last  year.  Twelve  average  dairy 
cows  of  Jersey  breeding,  all  purebred^, 
were  brou-lit  from  the  Winona  Cow 
Testing  Association  of  -Columbiana 
County,  O.,  where  they  had  been  on  a 
test  for  the  previous  four  years.  Six 
aged  cows  were  sho'wn  with  sis  daugh- 
ters, cows  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  being  the 
dams  of  cows  101,  102,  103,  104,  lO" 
and  106,  respectively.  Cows  1,  2  and 
3  were  bred  to  sire  A;  his  dam's  record 
is  unknown.  The  daughters  of  this 
sire  are  cows  101,  102  and  103. 

Cows  4,     ij  and  6  were  bred  to  sire 
B;   his  dam's  record  also  is  unknown. 
The  daughters  of  sire  B  are  cows  104, 
105  and  106.     All  the  cows  have  be<  i 
under  practically   the   same    conditio) 
for  several  years  and  the  daughters  ha\  >   t    .. 
but  little  common  difference  except  for   UiL^ 
their  breeding.     As  no   records  of  the 
(lams  of  the  sires  are  known,  they  were 
undoubtedly    selected    as   sires    because 
they  were  "good  lookers". 

Cow  4  as  a  6-,  7-  and  8-year-old  pro- 


tion  of  B's  dam  would  be  about  .700 
pounds,  considering  the  average  of 
his    daughters.      It    is    impossible 


to 


BULL  A.-THE  SIRE  OF  COWS  101.  102  AND  103. 

has  a  record  of   509.2   pounds   of  but-    the  sire  of  cows  104,  105  and  106  tlieir 

torfat;   her  estimated   record  would  be     records  would    have   been   74.3    pounds 

Cow  4  as  a  6-,  7-  and  «.year-oia  pro-     ■'545.5  pounds.     Iler  daughter,  cow  102,    per    cow    per    year    higher;    for    while 

ducelsaog    346.9   and   304  pounds   of    -red  by  A,  has  a  record  at   two  and    the    daughters   of   sire   B   were   losing 
u  terfat  ^  peetivelv,  having  an  aver-     three  years  of  265.2  and  377.5  pounds    26.4    pounds   per   year   per    cow,    those 
V  ,U,  1,      Tnw  104    dauffh-     respectivelv,    her    c.tiuuited    record    at     of  sire  A   were  gaining  47.9  pounds. 

age  of  327.3  P^J^';  .^^^^^.^^/^^f^^.     five'  vears  'of   age   being   402.1    pounds.        Experts  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  st.t- 

ter  of    ow  4  and  ^^^^'^  ?'  J^f  ^  J^^^      This\vould  be  56.5  pounds  more  than     ed    that    they  would    estiniate   the  rec- 

'^'^y^Tfry^L^jf^t^^^c^  _       ^^^^   would^eturn  her  owner    ord  of  the  dam   of  sire  A  at   approxi- 

of  butterfat.     ^     ^Tl     'r^^l^^^^^^^^       .no.95  ..more  per  year  than  her  dam.  mately   400  pounds,   for   his   .laughter. 

:^ rro/:^;:^t"^^ ^'^        as  a  lO.  a^nd  L-year-old,  cow  3  has     wer.     close     to     this     mark.      Produe- 

ine  rate  01     .x  j  i  •  ^     ^     j  3-3^       ^j  37^9  pounds  rc- 

vears  of  age,  her  record   at  tne  jear,    a  1  >.^   u  u  ,  o<- .i 

"should  be  326.7  pounds.    This  estimate     spectively    making  an  average  of  36. 

is    based    on    the    requirement    of    the     pounds.      Her  daughter,  cow  103,  like- 
breed  in  qualifying  for  the  Ucgi^ter  of 

Merit.      Thi5*    daughter,    however,    falls 

only  0.6  pounds  below  her  dam  in  but- 
terfat production. 

Cow  5  as  a  7-,  8-  and  9-year-old  has 

records     of     28S.8,  '286.5     and     309.  t 

pounds   of   butterfat,    having    an   aver- 
age of  294.9  pounds.  She  likewise  was 

bred    to    sire    B,    the    daughter    being 

row   105.      The  daughter   has  a  record 

as    a    2-,    3:-    and    4-year-old    of    187.3, 

181^^.2    and    177.8    pounds    respectively, 

making  her    average    183.1    pounds,    or 

an    estimated   record   at    five   years   of 

age  of  242  pounds.    Tliis  would  be  52.0 

pounds  less  than   her   dam;  she   would 

return    to    her    owner    $15.87    per   year 

less  than  her  dam.     (Butterfat   is  e^^tl- 

mated  at  30e  per  pound.) 

Cow  6  as  a  9-,  10-  and   11-year-old 

produced  352.1,  318.9  and  296.5  pounds 


respectively,     having    an     average 


To  obtain  the  highest  prire  for 
your  Hay  and  Straw  connlRn  to  us. 
We  specialize  in  Hay  and  Straw. 
Write  us  for  Infomiatlon  about  our 
m.irket.  Ite/errrtres:  4th  Stre»'t 
National  Bank  and  Robert  Morrlu 
Trust  <;ompany. 

E.  H.  RISHF.L  COMPANY.  Inc. 
429  Drexel  Bldt-,    Philadelphia 


of 
322.5  pounds;  her  daughter,  cow  106, 
sired  by  B  has  a  record  of  *276.9  and 
228.5  pounds  at  3  and  4  years,  making 
her  estimated  record  at  five  years, 
296.5  pound.H.  This  would  be  26  jiounds 
less  than  her  dam  or  .she  Avould  re- 
turn to  her  owner  $7.80  less  than  h-r 
dam.  The  average  decrease  of  the 
daughters  of  sire  B  was  26.4  pounds 
butterfat  for  each  cow  per  year. 

The    six    other   cows   tell   a    different 
storv.   Cows   1,   2  and    ?!  were    bred   to  .^.^ncACF 

sire' A  whose  dam's  record  is  unknown.   cOWS  BRED  TO  BL^L  A.-THE  OFFSPRING  SHOWED  AN  AVERAGE  INCRBAac- 
His  daughters  arc  cows  101,  102  and  QF  47.9  LB.  BUTTERFAT  PER  VEAR  OVER  THE  DAMS. 


September  15,  1917. 

note  any  physical  superiority  in  either 
bull  altho  the  farmer  or  dairyman 
generally  states  (after  he  learns  the 
records)  that  be  would  have  picked  A 
as  the  better  bull. 

Many  who  saw  the  exhibit  asked, 
<'How  can  I  seSect  a. ball  that  will  put 
better  individuals  in  my  herdt"  After 
four  years  of  testing  in  the  Winoua 
Cow-Testing  Association  the  work  of 
the  two  bulls  became  evident  and  then 
revealed  that  much  ononey  had  been 
lost  by  the  selection  of  a  poor  bull. 
A  lesson   is   evident    from    these    two 

bulls. 

First,  when  the  breeder  selects  a 
bull  from  his  own  herd,  the  choice 
should  be  from  a  tested  cow.  (A  test- 
ing association  enables  the  dairyman 
to  keep  tab  on  every  eow.)  If  a  cow 
duces  400   pounds   of  butterfat    or 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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terfat  production  in  developing  young 
stock.  ' 

A  final  concrete  example  is  given 
in  the  results  of  the  Winona  Cow- 
Testing  Association  from  which  all 
the  preceding  records  were -taken.  In 
1913  the  average  butterfat  production 
of  300  cows  was  285.6  pounds;  in  1914 
it  was  291.5  pounds  and  in  1915  it  was 
300.6  pounds.  Thus  the  average  pro- 
duction of  each  cow  was  raised  10 
pounds  during  the  last  year.  Did  they 
do  it  by  selecting  sires  without  any 
knorwledge  of  their  breeding  and  rec- 
ords of  their  damsf  Will  they  con- 
tinue to  use  sires  like  Bf 

Note. — iPigures  in  this  article  are 
as  they  were  given  at  the  fair.  While 
there  may  be  some  errors,  due  to  the 
theoretical  way  in  which  they  were- de- 
rived,  such  errors  in   no   way   detract 


HOWdoyoaknofV 

ihe  rviitdiso0*i:hemeadovr9 


by  the  fragrance.  Fragrance  U  Nature**  most  perfect 
expression  of  goodness— perfect  because  it  appeals  to 
you  p«'sonaIly   and  is  infallible.    There  is  a  definite 

Krsonal  appeal  in  the  pure  fragrance  of  the  best  to» 
ceo— an  appeal  that  carries  Nature's  guarantee  of 
infallible  goodness  — and  "Your  Nose  Knows." 

Such  an  appeal  you  will  always  find  in 


ThtAuftct  KhaccQ 

Made  of  the  most  fragrant  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant 
—the  tender  Burley  leaves,  ripened  in  the  Blue  Urast 
sunshine  of  Old  Kentucky -Tuxedo  has  a  pure  frw 
grance  all  iU  own—"  Your  Nose  Knows." 


BULL  B.— THE  SIRE  OF 

more,  then  notice  what  her  sisters 
arc  producing.  If  they  are  in  the 
same  class  and  daughters  of  the  cow 
are  good  producers,  a  bull  calf  from 
the  cow  usually  fwill  transmit  high 
producing  qualities  to  his  daughters. 
Then,  by  the  time  the  bull  is  three  or 
four  years  old,  his  daughters  can  be 
tested  and  his  actual  merit  determined. 
.Second,  if  a  bull  is  selected  from 
another  herd  practically  all  dairy  ex- 
perts agree  that  the  breeder  who  se- 
lects bulls  from  400-pound  dams  will 
run  no  possibility  of  lowering  the  but- 


COWS  104,  105  AND  106. 
from    the    fundamental    principles    in- 
volved.— The  Editors. 


USE  TESTED  SIBES 


The  value  of  the  tested  sire  has  been 
further  illustrated  by  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  Sultana's  Vir- 
ginia Lad  was  selected  as  the  herd  sire 
at  the  ago  of  five  years  on  account  of 
the  excellent  milking  qualities  of  his 
daughters,  altho  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  tested  for  Register  of  Merit  at 
the  time  he  was  purchased.    The  first 


Try  this  Test:  Rub  »  Uttle  Tuxedo 
briskly  in  the  palm  o!  your 
hand  to  bring  out  its  full 
aroma.  Then  smell  it  deep 
— its  delicious,  pure  fra- 
grance will  convince  you. 
Try  this  test  with  any  other 
tobacco  and  we  will  let  Tux- 
edo stand  or  fall  on  youf 
judgment— 

••Your  Nome  Know^' 
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Feed  the  Fighfers! 

Harvest  the  Crops! 


Win  the  War! 

Save  the  Yields! 


On  the  battlefield*  of   France  and   Flanders  the   United   SUtes   boys  and  the    Canadian 
boys  are    fighting  fide   by   side   to   win   for  the   World   the   freedom   that    Frussianum 

*  While  doi'ng  this  thoy  must  be  fed  and  every  ounce  of  muscle  that  can  be  requisitioned 
must  «o  into  use  to  save  this  years  crop.  .\  _  short  harvest  penod  requires  the  comb  iped 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  team  work,  auch  as  the  soldier  boys  in  France  and  Handera 
are  demonstrating. 

THE  COMBINED  FIGHTERS  IN  FRANCE  AND   FLANDERS 

AND  THE  COMBINED  HARVESTERS  IN  AMERICA 

WILL  BRING  THE  ALLIED  VICTORY   NEARER 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  for  the  use  of  farm  workers  has  been  perfected  bctwMn  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada  and  the  DepartmenU  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  Of 
the  United  Stales,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  harvesters  t'lat  "*  "O'* 
engaged  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  I'akota. 
NebrMk.i,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  move  over  into  Canada,  with  the  pnvijegc  01 
I  Iter  returning  to  the  United  States,  when  the  crops  in  the  United  States  have  l)een  con- 
served, and  help  to  save  the  enormous  crops  in  Canada  which  by  that  time  will  be 
ready  for  harvesting. 

Help  Your  Canadian  Neiehbars  When  Your  Own  Crop  is  Harvested 

Canada  wrfhts  +0,000  Harvest   Hands    to  tiik.>    care  of  its 

13  Million  Acre  Wheat  Field 

One  cent  a  mile  railway  fare  from  the  International  Boundary  line  to  dpslin.jtion  and 
the  same  rate  returning  to  tlie  International  Boundary.  High  wages,  good  board,  comfort- 
able lodgings. 

.\n  Identification  Card  issued  at  the  boundary  by  a  Canadian  Immigr.-ition  OHicer  wiH 
guarantee  no  trouble  in  returning  to  United  States. 

AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  OWN  HARVEST  IS  S.WED.  move  northward  an.j  assist jrour 
Canadiiui    neighbor    in    harvesting    his;    in    this    way    do    your    bit    in    helping       Win 

For  particulars  as  to  routes,  identification  cards  and  plaee  where  employment  may  be 
had,  apply  to  Superintendent  of  Immi^ation,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  lo 

F.  A.  HARRiSON,  210  N.  3rd  Street,       Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian    Government    Aftent 


COWS  BRED  TO  BULL  B.-THE  DAUGHTERS  SHOWED  AN  AVERAGE  DECREASE 
OE  26.4  LB.  BUTTERFAT  FROM  THEIR  DAMS'  RECORDS. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company    - 


USE  NATCO   DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burn«d— «verl«atinR.  Don't  have  to  dig 
•em  ap  to  be  replaced  every  fow  years.  Write  for  pricea.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacttuers  of  the  fatnoua  HATCO  IMPERISUABLR 
SILO,  ^atco  BuUding  Tile  and  Katco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Please  mention   PeDDHylvania   Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLLARI 

PREFERRED     BY 
RANK  &  FILE  OF  i 

The     modified     curves ; 

prevent  cutting  of  the 

shiit  over  the  shoulders. 

Made  with  patented  Graduated 
Tie-Space  and  Tic-Protecting 
Shield.  Comfortable. 
"SQUADRON"  ia  like  TROOP- 
ER'* but  one<[uarter  inch  higher. 
Your  dealer  sells  them. 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  Sbirta. 


five  daughters  of  this  bull  to  freshen 
in  the  University  herd  have  an  aver- 
age jirodnctiou  of  9,000.3  pounds  of 
milk  and  nil.O.'i  pounds  of  fat  as  two- 
year-olds.  This  is  an  average  percent 
increase  of  76.6  in  milk  and  86.3  in 
fat  over  the  average  production  of  the 
first  lactation  of  their  dams. 

Two  of  these  daughters  have  dropped 
the  second  calf  and  have  st.arted  their 
lactation  period  by  producing  1,416 
pounds  of  milk  containing  87.28  pounds 
of  fat    and   1,284  pounds  of  milk   con- 


'Tumps  for       ?„^^,?1a?.' 
Every  Service"  f:L'7L^^ 

Describes     pumps   for  farm  and 

^vater    supply,    irrigaMon,    ine> 

chanical   milking    aystem  and 

many'  other    uses  —  one     for 

every  purpose  and  for  every 

kind    of    poNver.    Send    for 

it.     And  ask  our  Service  Dept. 

— free — to  help  yoa  Eelect  the 

pomp  for  your   needs  from 

the  300  styles  and  sizes  of 

GOULDS  PUMPg  , 


Guaranteed.      Backed 
by    69    years'    pump* 

making   experience. 

Write  today  to  Do- 
partment  SO. 

TkGMUilff.(k 

MainOJUtS  Wk».  i 

ScMca  Falls,  N.r. 

BRANCHES: 

New  York 

Bo«ton 

PMIsdPlphla 

rhiruro 
Plttabur^ 

Uouflton 

Athuita 


OmiMe' 

853 


■•New 
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RATPROOF 


FIREPROOF 


BIRD 
tOOF 


ltlurs/iaWZ)(brn  Cribs 


FREE 


will  save  every  bushel  of  your  com 

crop  this  year.  Built  of  heavy  zinc  ealvan- 
lied  iron  yet  coet  no  inore  than  old  style  wood 
cribs.  Marshall  Cribs  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
Corn  Insurance  you  can  buy.  Cure  corn  better- 
are  ratproof.  fireproof,  wcritherproof,  birdproof, 
and  thief  pniiof.  Easy  to  crcctaod  last  a  lif  etune. 

GET  OUR  NEW 
BIO  CATALOG 

Just  send  a  post  card  for  our  new 
Catalog   Folder    FRKE.    Gives 
Burpri.-tinK  facta  anddRurcson 
enormous  waste  and  loss  of 
corn  every   year.    Fully  dc' 
ecribea    constmetlon   and 
ventilating  principle  of 
Marshall  Cilba.  Wnta  for 
»our  copy  of  |hia,oatal<i«.tj>-     ' 
dsT'  It's /rM  and  pMt^ld. 

IRON  CRIB  ft  BIN  CO 

!•■   11*  ~ 
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taiuing  82.32  pounds  of  fat  respective- 
ly during  the  first  'month.  The  produc- 
tion of  87.28  pounds  of  fat  in  one 
month  is  the  record  of  the  herd  for 
that  length  of  time.  These  figures  show 
that  the  sire  may  be  even  more  than 
half  the  herd. 

The  use  of  the  tested  sire  has  been 
emphasized  all  the  more  by  present 
high  feed  prices.  The  offspring  of  the 
tested  sire  will  usually  use  feed  more 
economically  and  produce  more  than 
those  of  the  scrub  sire. 


One  Man  Alone 
,  Pulls  Biggest 

k'i  STUMPS 
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Cost   of  Producing  Milk 

Figures  Show  6  1-3  cents  Per  Quart 

By  W.  H.  ROTHENBERGER 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  PA. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator will  either  fix  or  advise  as 
to  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  producer 
for  milk,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  consumer,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  know  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
it.  The  following  is  a  record  of  ten 
cows  which  gave  72,082  pounds  of  milk 
in  one  year.  The  feed  and  labor  coats 
are  based  on  current  prices,  so  the  re- 
sults show  just  what  is  costs  to  make 
milk  under  present  conditions. 

The  amounts  of  grain,  roughage  and 
ensilage  consumed  are  taken  from  Cow- 
Testing  Association  records,  as  is  also 
the  quantity  of  milk  produced.  The 
cost  of  feed  is  figured  at  local  market 
prices.  The  other  expenses  of  produc- 
tion are  figured  at  their  actual  cost.  A 
charge  of  10  percent  of  the  net  cost  of 
production  is  made  for  manager's  ser- 
vices, risk  of  business  and  omitted 
items.  Surely  the  one  who  oversees 
the  business  d-eserves  more  than  hired 
man 's  wages,  for  he  must  exert  him- 
self both  mentally  and  physically  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dairy  work 
by  planning  his  business,  figuring  ra- 
tions, keeping  records,  reading  up  on 
dairv   matters,    etc.,    while    the   laborer 


SELF'OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Re*r«9  OUT  00»T  anjjl  JlAIN  -  Keeping  IM  OIL 

6PIASH  OIUNC         .-«— ™»,— ^ 

SYSTEM  &JS^miWJb!>      ConstanttyFloodin) 

E¥»ry  Bearing  With 

OiLMaknltPuinpIn 

OIL  SUPPLY   ^ViHiakr  ,  77^  -_ 

ONLVONCeAYCAA 

DOUBLE    OCAKS   —   ffth   Carrying   Half   tit*    iMtf 

Every   fvatur*  4««lr*hl*  in  •  windmill  m  tk* 

AUTO-OILID   AtAMCTOK 

Gasolina   Engine*  —  Pumps  —  Tanha 

Water  SupHy  Coed*  —Steel  Frama  Saws 

«MunACftMOTOR  CO.  2S00   i2tn  St.Chicmo 

SAV  ymi  taw  tha  ailvartisMnent   In  Pannsylvani* 
Fam«er  when  you  are  writing  to  our  ad»eTti»er». 


does  not  need  to  bother  about  these  mat- 
ters, fle  is  also  running  a  continual 
risk  of  loss  from  diseases,  as  abortion, 
tuberculosis,  milk  fever,  fire,  etc.  While 
these  cows  are  insured  against  fire,  yet 
the  amount  of  insurance  carried  would 
not  cover  the  actual  loss  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  cows  with 
equal  production   records  at  this  cost. 

The  figures  show  an  actual  cost  of 
production  of  nearly  six  and  one-third 
cents  per  quart,  but  without  doubt  most 
of  the  milk  is  produced  at  a  higher 
cost  since  the  average  herd  produces 
considerably  less  than  7,300  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow.  Of  coiyse  a  great  deal 
of  milk  is  made  on  cheap  pasture  which 
means  cheaper  but  less  milk,  and  if  all 
costs  are  figured,  the  cost  per  quart  of 
milk  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  high. 

In  looking  over  the  itemized  list  of 
costs,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  total 
will  be  any  lower  in  the  near  future. 
A  few  of  the  feeds  may  make  a  small 
drop  when  the  new  corn  crop  comes  on 
the  market,  but  labor,  equipment  and  the 
other  costs  are  pretty  sure  of  advancing 
so  as  to  balance  or  perhaps  increase  the 
rost  of  production  above  what  it  now 
is. 
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A  Kirstin  One-Haii 
Stump  Fuller  instant- 
ly Kivea  yoa  a  aiANrS  POWKR- 
maikea  yoa  master  of  any  atumpl 
Many  Kirstin  owners  pull  •tobborn- 
est  atmnps  in  4  to  10  minvtaal  — 
AS  CHEAP  aa  6  CENTS  per  atoniDl 
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9,370  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal  (cl  $.'0  per  ton $  234.25 

3,957  pounds  gluten   (5)  ^54  per  ton    106.84 

;;,400  pounds  bran,  @  $44  per  ton   74.80 

;'.;871    pounds    brewers '    grains    (o     $48  per  ton 92^8 

•J,778  pounds  cottonseed   meal   (a    $52    per  ton 72.22 

710  pounds  hominy  @  $50  per  ton   17.75 

2,073  pounds  oats  (cb  $53  per  ton    54.93 

10.34  tons  mixed  hay  (a  $14  per  ton 144.83 

•_'.78  tons  corn  fodder  (S    $5  per  ton   13.90 

'2   months.'   pasture    20.00 

63.72  tons  silage  T"    $6  per  ton    '. 382.32 

1,464   hours  man   labor   on    production    (S  20  cents  per  hour 292.80 

61  hours  man   labor  to  handle  milk   (ql  20  cents  per  hour 12.20 

365  hours    man    labor   to   haul    milk   @  20  cents  per  hour 73.00 

365   hours  horse  labor  to  haul   milk   (ffi    15  cents  per  hour 54.75 

85  honrs  man  labor  to  grind  feed,  go    to  mill,  etc.,  at  20c  per  hoar  .  17.00 

56  hours  horse  labor  to  go  to  mill,  etc.,  (a   15  cents  per  hour 8.40 

12   percent   depreciation  on  $950 114.00 

6  percent    interest   on  $950  invested    * 57.00 

Taxes 7.50 

Insurance 12.50 

Disinfectants,  fly  spray,  etc   '. 2.50 

Bull  service ' •••  22.00 

Use    of    buildings,    yardage,   water    supply    , 40.00 

Bedding • •  •  •  120.00 

Equipment,  as  milking  machines,  grind  er,  etc.,    45.00 

Milk   Producers '  Association   stock    2.50 

Testing  association   fees  and  board   of  tester  27.00 

Managerial  ability  and  business   risks    104.12 

Total   cost ♦2^16.89 

Credits: 

HO  tons  manure  recovered  (a  $2  per  ton 160.00 

6  calve«  when  4  days  old  (o   $4  each 24.00 

Milk   used  on    farm,  1,400  pounds    35.00 

ToUl   Credits $  219.00 

Net  cost  of  71,682  pounds  sold;  $2,."il6.89    less    $219    leaves    $2,097.89. 
Cost   per  pound;   $2,097.H!>  divided    by  71,682  leaves  233  cents. 

Cost   per  quart;  2.15  multiplied  by    2.93   cents   make    6.2995   cents  or 
practically  6.3  cents. 


stomp.  When  stomp  starts,  throw  machine  intohish 
speed  and  out  cornea  thebiBKestatnmp,  roots  «nd  all. 
I^itively  no  other  machinelike  it.  Has  apeeial,  m*. 
anted  features.  Reeonunended  by  leading  Agricol- 
toral  Schools  and  Fereatry  Bureaus.  ,.   , 

Why  IMV*  •twnp*  sMiwinre*  eaa  aaw  pull  tkaw 
••  MMly.  qwUMy  antf  •AsaplyT 

Amaziai  Offer  ^ifiliTp  yoa  any  alse  o* 
style  Kirstin  on  THIRTY  DAYS'^  FREE  TRIAI/- 
not  ON*  pMifiy  In  advaito*.  Return  it  if  not  pleased. 
If  pleased, pay lowpriceinwnallmenthlypayniMrts. 
Kirstin  Pullers  as  low  as  160.  One-man  style  or 
HOR8B  POWBRr-all  sises.  Tbrea  year  guarantee 
with  each  machine.  ^ 

fSf  •i  _  I  D<m't  endnre  stamps  any  looser.  Send 
Vff  nic  «  postal  now  for  moat  yaloable  Stemp  Poll- 
er Book  ever  paWisbed—pietarsa—prlcee— terms  — 
letters  from  Kirstin  users  and  aU  about  our  Special 
ASMif a  Prs^eaMwi— aU  Free.    Writel 

L  A.  J.  KOtSTIIf  COMPAMT 

<  nOy  LmU-AIm  84.  EMuabAtMickilM 


/iFTER  HARVEST 
BUGGY  B^RG^INS 


My  "Aftar  Harvest"  eat 
prlessoB0iy  f  amooa  Spltt 
lllaAory  boargle*  will  snr- 
prlsa  yoa.  Buy  jroar  bngKy 
mm  aod  ■■«•  6o  to  $40.  nC 
prioae    poaldTaly   niist  ad- 
nnea  later,  niiik  <fitl  Yoa 
eaa  kvr  a  aeniilns;  worid-iaaMia 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


^^         •■_ «_  ana 


'M^S?^: 


,W5# 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 

^  Nolblns  to  PMT  f  or  so  <tay»-thM»  <iol|  ar«t 
"■  aec«t  our  o««r 


Mo«t  newerfid  endaea  for  tiieir  B.  P.  HtlBff'  Any  (Im 
v.. 11  want.  Pcweet  parte,  moat  durmblo,  moot  eccnomicoJ. 
Niiic«npro»e  it  before  j  oo  buy  or  «ond  •>«w>irjTlMMio«na» 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ;5:'£r"SF^o°„".?*!S 

ndvance,  take  80  daya' trial,  tfn-n  if  .atiiifiirton'  l«^P  the 
ensina.  make  Bret  paraMnt  SO  daya  ajftar  lU  arrival.  («y  bal- 
anea  'n  parnMOta  SO  daya  apart.  Rabim  tba  MajaaUc  at 
our  axpanse  if  nottha  beat  aiurina  jrou  a»er  aaw.  .Sandpaat 


c«rd  now  for  PR1 
e««y  tcma  amd  < 
inside  fi 


THE  UKlUUi  CO.. 


Reding  Beat  Fertyizer 

Quality      Seroice    Satisfaction 
We  a.sk  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer.    desirinK  uigh-grade  fer- 
tilizer.^i,   representing  tne  mo-st    value 
for  the  money  expended. 

(This  trade  murk   means  quality) 


Ask  yoar 
dealer  f  o  r 
B«adlux  Bone 

FertllUcr. 


Write    tor 
bookVet  and 

lu  r  ther  in- 
lormatloD. 


"The  Beat"     1 

Greatest  streofth  and  dura-  s 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  ^ 
rections  are  (oiiowed.  Painted  z 
eccaskmally  it  will  Uat  twenty  s 
y«ars.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  S 


AU 


»r  wrtte  na  for /rre       5 


C  S.  Gwratt  &  Son  Corp.  = 

22  S.  Marahall  St.,        PhiU.,  Pa.  S 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllf? 


goptember  15,  1917. 


T jnnsytvania  Farmer 
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Marketing  a  Big  Fruit  Cro 

A   West  Virginia  Grower  s  Methods 


1 1|^  Bvery  Seed  a  Chai&e 


It  is  one  thing  to  grow  a  crop  of 
fruit  and  another  to  market  it  to  ad- 
vantage. These  are  the  days  when  or- 
fhardists  must  plan  to  market  their 
crops  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the 
most  profitable  returns.  Undoubtedly 
marketing  is  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting  fruit   growers   at   the  present 

time. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Fulton, 
who  is  interested  in  commercial  orchards 
at  Sleepy  Creek,  West  "Virginia,  in 
which  cherries,  peach«s  and  apples  are 
grown,  and  who  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  West  Virginia  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, should  furnish  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  other  growers.  Mr.  Fulton 
describes  his  marketing  methods  V€ry 
interestingly    as   follows: 

"I  am  ftee  to  say  at  the  outset  that 

I    have    no    panacea    to    offer    for    our 

present  marketing  troubles.     The  ques- 

>  tion  of  marketing  is  a  complicated  one 

and  mixed  up  with  it  is  the   question 


canned  sour  cherries  is  limited  and  the 
markets    were    so    well    supplied    with 
Western  New  York  fruit  that  we  could 
not  find  buyers.     We  finally  succeeded  I 
in  disposing  of  the  pack  by  retailing  in  I 
small    quantities    of^from    one    to    ten 
cases  in  a  lot,  but  sales  were  so  slow 
that   many  leaks  occurred   in   the   cans 
before    the   whole   lot   was   disposed    of 
and  the  venture  was  not  profitable. 
Marketing  Apples 
"In   marketing    our   apples    we    have 
tried    both    storing    and    selling    direct 
fsom  the  orchard  at  a  fixed  price  per 
barrel.     In  storing  we  have  made  use 
of  cold  storage,  as  we  consider  common 
or    dry    storage    too    hazardous.      Cold 
storage  may  or  may  not  prove  a  prof- 
itable venture  for  the   grower.     If  the 
markets  advance   and  there   is   not   too 
much  shrinkage  in  the  fruit  due  to  rots, 
etc.,   the   grower  may  make  money   by 
storing.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mar- 
ket declines  or  if  there  is  much  waste 


^  %>  'i.--^ 

^'i^"^ 


Mollne  -  Monitor 

Original  Double  Disc 
Furrow  Opener 


The  Molinc-.Mi.nil..r  Original 
Double  Djs<'  deposits  l!i<:  8<e«] 
in  frofilof  t!ic  ili.si:  bcurings  with 
the  ilo»ntt.ani  turn  of  llir  disc. 
Kvrry  .vi-'l  is  <li-p«>silc<l  in  l|ic 
bottom  (if  a  wi'lo,  tonipact,  moist 
8<i'd*  lull.  Saves  sti.-d  and  id" 
criiists  the  yield.  LonR  wcnrioe 
and  cannot  be  flopgod  ia  muo^ 
gumbo,  weedy  or  stulk  ground. 
Sinftle  d'sf,  fIk'o  and  lioe  fui« 
row  oiK-ncrs  ciiii  also  bo  fur- 
nished, 'i'lu-sc  aro  all  inlerchanne- 
ablc  on  Moliue-Monitor  Grain 
Drills. 


Moline-Monitor 
Grain  Drill 

Requires  one>fifth  less  seed  than  other 
drills.  Increases  the  yield  because  every 
grain  glows — has  plenty  of  room  to  stool — 
makes  sturdy  stalks,  deep  rooted  and  full 
headed.  The  crop  grades  higher,  because 
seed  is  planted  evenly  in  compact,  wide 
furrows,  covered  evenly  with  moist  soil, 
germinates  and  sprouts  at  the  same  time 
and  ripens  unifomdy. 

The  Moline-Monitor  Grain  Drill  pays  for 
itself — saves  seed — increases  the  yield,  and 
improves  the  grade. 

Furnished  in  plain  or  fertilii^r  drills. 

Fertilizer  has  twenty-four  changes — will 
sow  from  50  to  1500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Aak  Tfom  Mollne  Dealer  about  the  Moline- 
Monitor  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literatute. 

Address  Dspartment  40 

Moline  Wow  Company.    MoHnc,  lUiiiois 


M»nurtciur»ra  of 

'Plow»(.ttSW    SulkCuHw*    CrtinDnlU      Rie« 
harrow*  Hay  Loader*    JLumSomt* 


PUr.lcra((S::>    SiiDtlRak* 
Cultivator*      thimp  Rakaa 
t.i9t«rs  PoUtoUifn 

\t»lin*-UiilTfa»/Tnctor  . 


Scadtr* 


n       Spr»ti 
Craip  Bwitif*      Sc*  ^  i 
Com  Bind*?*      W»: 
NViMis  Vtf 

Rcjptr*  Tvm     ■'  ^« 


For  OvOT  50  YearsVtel 


Good  Impknf 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

is  a  corker 
for  slayincX  v    ', 
on  the  fob. 


^\. 


Mr.  Celery  Gr        er 


STORING  CELERY  FOR  WINTER 

of  over-production.  Some  advmiced  in  the  fruit,  the  grower  may  find  aftc- 
thinkers  in  the  horticultural  worlJ  say  paying  storage  charges  and  taking  such 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  over-pro-  losses  as  come  from  shrinkage  that  h 
dnction,  that  good  fruit  is  always  in  would  have  been  better  off  to  have  soM 
demand  at  remunerative  prices;  but  direct  from  the  orchard  at  harvesting' 
whon  a  grower  is  forced,  as  many  were  time.  If  the  man  who  stores  his  fruit 
in  1915,  to  accept  25  to  80  cents  per  is  in  position  to  sell  direct  from  the 
half-bushel  basket  for  car  after  car  storage  house  to  retailers  or  consumers, 
of  large,  fine,  well-grown  peachc?,  he  is  he  is  in  very  much  better  position  to 
very  liable  to  concludo  that  over-pro-  realize  a  profit  than  if  his  onl/  outlet 
duction  really  is  a  factor  in  the  busi-  is  by  the  commission  house  route.  0:i 
nesg.  the    whole,  judging   from    our   own    ex 

Cherries  perience,  I   am   of   the   opinion   that    i' 

"In  our  Sleepy  Creek  orchards  we  is  best  to  soil  direct  from  the  orch.ari 
grow  three  kinds  of  fruit,  cherries,  ap-  in  the  fall  if  one  can  get  a  fair  pricf. 
pies  and  peaches.  So  far  as  possible  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  th.nt 
we  sell  our  cherries  directly  to  Qon-  some  growers  are  making  money  by 
sumors  and  retail  dealers,  but  the  bulk  storing  and  marketing  their  own  fruit, 
of  our  crop  is  shipped  on  consignment  but  these  men  as  a  rule  have  worked  np 
for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  sell  a  trade  for  their  apples  and  sell  direct 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  our  fruit  rather  than  ship  from  storage  on  con 
at  home.    We  pack  our  fruit  in  3-  'inart    signmcnt. 

berry  crates  and  ship  to  New  York  and  Methods  -with  Peaches 

Washington,  mainly  the  latter  city.  "The  easiest  and  mo3t  commo,. 
The  stems  are  turned  down  and  tho  method  of  marketing  peaches  is  to  shq. 
fruit  carefully  placed  in  the  top  layer  to  commission  houses.  While  it  is  th.- 
of  the  quart  boxes,  as  we  find  the  at-  easiest  method  of  marketing  it  is  not 
tractiveness  produced  by  this  extra  at-  always  the  most  remunerative.  After 
tcntion  makes  the  fruit  s-ll  U  bettor  freight,  icing  charges,  commission, 
advantage.  In  sections  wh<^re  paunors  cartage,  etc.,  have  been  deducted,  then- 
handle  cherries  the  frri*  can  be  d'--  is  often  but  little  left  to  return  to  th-^ 
livered  to  the  factory  jn  traVs  to  be  ^rover.  We  are  getting  away  from 
returned  to  the  orchard,  and  th(».  Rrow-  Miis  method  as  fast  as  possible  as  it  is 
er  saves  the  cost  of  piu-kncrc.  W^-  nnstcful  md  costly.  The  plan  wo  .nro 
tried  canning  one  sen«?n.j,  nMn«»  num-  -orking  on  at  present  is  to  sell  direct 
her  two  sanitary  enamel  lined  oann.  W-;,  i-  oarlots'at  so  much  per  basket  or 
Bucceaded  in  patting  up  a  Tcry  nico  ,  arrier,  f.o.b.  the  shipping  point.  Prac- 
pack  but  found  we  harl  icreotlV  •  ••  tically  .ill  oar  fruit  has  been  handled 
hanced  rather  than  diminished  'h^  .^ '  •  wav  in  the  past  two  years.  We 
marketing   problem.     X^e   dcmirail  i^<  havo  wmotimes  been  able   to  get   as 
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^SHVSS^-^. 

Waiorproof  Ahsoluiely.  \j 
SniisfactTon  Guaranteed. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.       BOSTON. 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

it  is  all  there  i»  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
— but  no  ortiet  spray  will  do  u//tha1 
"SCALECrOE-  will  do.  KilJR  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  forms  of  futiRus  nndlnnectsthat 
can  be  reached  in  dormnnt  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costs^  no 
more.  Read  our  monmy-bach  propontton 
before  ordering  anytMntj  else. 
Send  for  free  booklet, 
Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f'^  Chemists 
50  Churdi  St-        Pcpt.  A  New  York 


Incrca  ^-  the  quality  and  quantity  of 

save  f  rif.  1  kbor  aiiJ    money  by  unnc  tt 

Areanddee  Celery  F 

atron-'.  Stiff,  Odorless,  Tastcle«e.  U«^• 
pro  >fi '.,•>•■'•.  It  I,  Inipcrvloiia  to  water  . 
espe'-  illy  iiroD'ire  I  to  stand  extreire*  ■ 
•^oll  In  roHs  10  inl  1  J  mcbex  "Ide.  ror 
nln7(eo*.  Ti""  tr»  ^anflle  '^fl'J  **  »' 
aoain.    Il-ti-il-.     li^^^  i''hnrt*ir\n   tTfif 

Write  for  prices  nnt".  sairrV 
THE  RUSSEILOIO  CO..  Di»(.  P.  31  N.  2iitf  t 


and 


t>r 

•  ater- 

ithimI 
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■or'D- 
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riardiett 

e 

n-c.  45 


Trees  Crou  Better  If  Protected   With 

urameT^ 

Prevent  jtirdlint:.  bark-pooUrtr.  gnawlnsr 
and  Injury  from  tools  and  caivless  people. 
Strong';  t)eavy  calvanizin^  prevents  rust; 
troncimicnil;  last  lor  years;  easily  placed 
and  moved.  All  sizes.  Write  for  cataloff  U. 
prici-'s,  etc. 
Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcerter,  Maes. 


Red  Ro 

The  wheat  thiit  is  making  Michigan  fa? 
an!  hiirif  8t  yielder  of  all    Winter   Wh< 

Rosen  F 

Yiel-is  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  co>- 
bushcb  p'r  acre  this  year. 

Giant  Darwin  1       s 

The    finest    ot     all     spring     bloo^lin^•  also 

NUrcissus,   Hvacinths,    Lilies,  Crocus,  ust  b« 

planted   in  the  fall.     Write  for  labell  'I  Cata- 
logue, it's  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  Cn. 

Box  B,  Jackson,  MicS. 


Cilifomia  PRtVET  V     GE 


Tw«  YMrt  OM  FliM,  CHm^. 

Height  Brunches  Per  100 

18  to  24  In  3  to   5  U.GO 

24  to  30  in  8   to  10  3.S0 

30  to  36  In  10  to   15  4.00 

600  at  1000  rat«a. 
Mention  this  publication  and  we  > 
order  of  $10.00  an'l  over.     We  grow  our 
employ  no  agent  i      U'rite  for  freo  prtoo 
Shrubtiery,  Evr^rocTi.  etc. 

B.  F.  BARR  A  GO.  D* 

L.\NC ASTER,   PENN. 


■1000 

0.00 
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Pennsptvarfia  Farmer 


America  Must 

Feed  the 

Allied  World 

PrendmM  WUton  in  O  J«c«n( 
proclamation  »aidh 

' '  The  world  food  reserves  are 
low.  Upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country  in  largo  measure  rests 
the  fata  ol  the  war  and  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  May  the 
nation  not  count  upon  them 
toomitnostepthatwillincrease 
the  production  of  their  land  or  that  will  brinjar  about  the  most  effectual  co- 
operation in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  product?" 


IME 


The  cheapest,  most  profitable  and  quickest  means  of  doublinfiT 
crop  production  and  your  protits  is  by  the  use  o£  LIME. 

Get  a  Jeffery  Lime  Pulver  and  not  only  make  your  land  doubly 
profitable  but  also  sell  lime  to  your  neighbors  at  an  attractive 
profit.  Yon  can  also  u';e  it  if  you  want  rock  for  roaU  or  concrete 
work.    Lime  Pulver  will  quickly  pay  for  Itaelf  many  times  over. 

WBITK  TOVAY  for  big  KPage  Color  TlluttraUd  Cataloo  and  Special 
PropoBitiam—Oath  or  Ban  Tfrma  oa  bow  to  Mm  your  rocks  iato  dollan. 
Be  aore  to  give  b.  p.  of  yuur  euuine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MPa  COh  810  Nertk  Foortk  St..  CehunlNU.  Ohio 

Live  Dealer  Agents  Write! 


THE  NEW  1918 

DAIRY  QUEENj 


39 


60  DaysTrial  % 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed       and  vp 

New  Enclosed  Ali-Oear  Drive,  No  Chaia; 
Close  Skimminr  Sanitary  Bowl,  EMiJy 
Cleaned;  Splash  -  Oiling  System,  Light 
Riinning:  Low-Down  Tank— Simple,  Dur- 
able, SanlUry.  The  RIGHT  Separator  at 
the  Right  PRICE.  Sold  DIRECT  to  You. 

Qttickly  pays  for  Itself  by  cream  saved.  Notice  po- 
sition of  tinware,  heijht  of  supply  can,  comfortable 
position  of  operator.  No  stoopin»,  nojeachmjr  over 
milk  can.  Side  deliTery  of  milk  and  crsam  away 
from  operator^ 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.  $5  down- $5  per 
month.  Made  la  350. 500. 650  and  900  Jb.  capacities  and 
sold  direct  at  manufacturer's  low  prices.  Write  to- 
day for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment  pias. 

■ikm  sf  tifintort  iielMlMly  Ht  II  »Mrt— «lse«  1907 
DAIR-Y  CRXAM  SEPAILATOR.  CO. 

1329  WASHINGTON   ST.  LEBANON.   INO. 


WITTEF 


Kero-Ofl**  Engines 

SSBsr^iftETr^"  ^1  Yon  $15 

sow  Saiolra  BMs..         rwM—rg.  r».       B       


Miilions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Evoryone  irenuine  Harriaon-BTown, 
robust,  healthy,  true-to-name  spd 
bwddei  from  \tair\ng  orchards. 
Backed  Sy    mora  than 


26r*an'  fruit-nowioc  and 
BOTMry  mMciaoe*,  AppiM.  paacbea, 
p.  mr..  pluSiTSierTU.  "V-"*^.^" 
AUo  full  lin*  of  ornkiiMBtmla.    jy.nt^**; 


HuriMs/ MwMfkt.  B«  OMiOU. 


SEEDWHEAirR^Tf 

Valuable  information  about  New  and  Tested  'aneties— 
Kharkov— Harvest  Qoeen— FolU,  etc.— TImotty.  AHsW", 
Clover  and  all  Aeld  and  grass  Beeds.  Gives  yaloabie  plant- 
ing instructions.  Dascribas  heaviaat  P'od'ic!''*.;*"^^'^ 
Iiow  beat  croDsara  »rown.^  Oives  mpoey-makingidasa  aboot 
fsU  planting.    Read  it  before  you  buy     «•  rt»rt«.Wril« l•«•^ 

awCTicAW  imrro<u.aKEDCO.,  d«>*.  mo  cms— 

PURE    TIMOTHY    SEED 

New  c:rop  Carefully  Selected.  We  buy  from  tho  farmers 
and  sell  direct  to  consumer.     Also  several  vartctlcs  or 
Wgh-gra<le  seed  wheat.     AbIs  for  samples  now. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.      -     FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


SAVE    YOUR     FENCE 

us^NG   2mh  Cenhrj^  Fence  Ports 

ROT  PROOF  RUSTPROOF  FIREPROOF 
Easily  made  by  yourself  from  ^"Y?*"^!?!!  2S. 
NothlHR  to  buy  but  the  reflient.  My  '^">P'«* 
dlrertloai  (InclHdtnn  blue  prtat)  enver  overy^ita* 
from  maktng  the  mold  to  attnrhtoB  the  wires. 
Price  fl  00.        Write  »or   free  *><»»'''fVa.-_„nr 

HARRY   O.    T.KE,        Enjrtneer  and  EHtrveyor. 
19-20  Gokey  Bulldlnc.      Jamestown,  New  Yor«. 


Scott's  Wheat  &  Rye 

Tills  ysM.  If 


Free  from  weeds  and  Immature   cralns 
ever.  It  pays  to  sow  nothiiu;  but  the  I)e8t 

O.  M.  SCOTT  k  SONS  CO. 
944  Main  St..  Marysville. 


Oblo. 


«  «    A   ^KT      Sblp  To  The  Old   Reliable  Housa 
HAY  hwM  WeCalfreys  »om 

1  1/^  *  s23-t2S  WikMh  BM|..  Plttttanh,  Pa. 

AT\M  "^^  '*"*'■  ""^  ''"'^'  ^^'^  agent:  big   pay. 
nANNKu'T^IUmiN'O  CO.      Dept    1^^.    Chicago. 


Scott's  Timothy  Seed 

Timothy  to  about  the  only  seed  that  to  '<** '"  _I"^i*^ 
present.  It  wUI  surely  pay  to  ^^^1-°^^^ 
Jnmples  now.  O.  M .  SCOTT  4  SONS  ca. 

144  Mate  Street.  MARYSVILLE.    OHIO. 


SEED  WHEAT: 

Red    Wonder.    Winter    King.    Nigger    nnd    Go«b« 
Bearded.  Improved   Poole  and  Bed  Wave.  Smooth. 

McCartney  brothers,    Crwnraie,  ohk». 


Crates 


standard  bushel  crates  shipped 
knocked  down  from  owr  Fsctory 
tn  south wcst^fn  New  York  at 
12  oenu  each.  .«     «    v 

O.  8.  KINO,  Jaqulna.  N.  Y 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHiiini"!""""""""""""""'"^ 

I     MARTIN'S  mnoiR  TANKAGE  | 

I        Insure  your  supply  of  tankage  for  the  | 

5        cold  weather  by  ordering  now— when  e 

I        orders  can  be  filled.    Prices  and  feeding  | 

I        directions  free  on  request.  | 

I     D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,     Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 
iMiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"""""""""'""""'^ 


much  for  our  peacbes  at  tke  loading 
point  as  the  same  quality  of  fruit  was 
selling  for  on  commissiou  in  the  city 
markets  and  on  the  commission  sales  all 
expenses  of  course  had  to  be  deducted. 
"One  year  we  sold  our  whole  peach 
crop  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  car- 
rier and  basket  f.o.b.  cars.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  that  buyers  will  pur- 
chase a  crop  outright.  They  usually 
prefer  to  buy  from  day  to  day.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
dwell  at  length  on  this  method  of  mar- 
keting. 

"For   the   past   two   years  we   have 
employed  a  sales  agent  to  market  the 
crops    from    several    orchards   in   which 
the    writer   and    his  associates   are    in- 
terested.    This  past  season  we  market- 
ed one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cars  of 
peaches  at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than 
two    cents    per    carrier.      The    cost    of 
marketing  included  salary  and  expenses 
of    sales    agent,    telegrams,    telephone 
messages,    advertising,    etc.      When    a 
sale  was  made  by  our  agent  we  draft- 
ed  on    the  purchasing   firm   as   soon   as 
the    ear   roiled   and   with  but   few   ex- 
ceptions    our     drafts     were     promptly 
honored.      A    few    firms    turned    down 
cars   upon   arrival,   claiming  the   fruit 
not    to    be    as    our    agent    represented. 
The  real  difficulty,  however,  was  that 
the    buyer    had    agreed    to    pay    more 
than  his  market  justified  and  he  would 
not  stand  for  a  loss.    Usually  we  turn- 
ed such  cars  over  to  another  firm,  fre- 
quently  at  a   loss,   and  in   the   future 
avoided  any  dealings  with  firms  which 
turned  down  our  cars.    On  the  whole  we 
find    the    above   method    of    marketing 
satisfactory,  but  some  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  peach  growers  is  needed 
to  discourage   unfair   treatment   on  the 
part   of  buyers  and  to  work  up  senti- 
ment  which   will   ultimately   resnlt    in 
a  demand  upon  the  part  of  peach  grow- 
ers that  all  track  sales  must  be  on  the 
basis    of    cash   settlement    before    cars 
roll.      It    is    unfair    that    the    shipper 
should  be    required    to   stand   all    ship- 
ping risks  and  take  chances  on  having 
[cars   refused   at   destination.     The  buy- 
ler   can  easily  protect   his   interests  by 
having  a  representative  on  the  ground 
to  inspect   the   fruit  before  settlement 

is  made. 

Co-operation  Advised 
**  Small  growers  who  are  not  in  posi- 
tion   to    sell    their    fruit    to    advantage 
individually     should     co-operate     with 
their    neighbors.      Oo-operation,    while 
it  may  not  settle  all  the  fruit  growers' 
troubles,  will  do  much  for  the  fruit  in- 
terests   of    the    country.     A   local    co- 
operative   organization,  known    as    the 
"Amalgamated  Orchard  Company"  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  enabled  us 
to  get  better  prices  for  our  fruit  and 
to    buy   our   packages   and   other    sup- 
plies  for  less   money.     Another   co-op- 
erative  society   organized   on   a  larger 
scale,     known     as     the     "Martinsburg 
Fruit  Exchange",  operates  in  our  sec- 
tion   and   while    yo.^    recently    formed 
[was  instrumental  last  fall  in  bringing 
much    better    prices    for   apples    to    its 
members  than  could  have  been  obtain- 
ed otherwise. 

"The  government  thru  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  is  en- 
couraging co-operation  on  the  part  of 
fruit  growers  and  is  in  position  to  do 
good  service  for  growers  if  they  will 
take  advantage  of  the  assistance  offer- 
ed. Some. of  the  state  departments  are 
also  taking  steps  to  help  producers 
solve  the  marketing  problem.  Fruit 
growers  should  get  back  of  this  work 
and  give  It  their  hearty  support.  Local 
organizations  should  be  formed  and 
these  in  turn  amalgamated  into  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  each  fruit  district.  It 
will  take  time  to  accomplish  results 
and  local  organizations  should  not  be 
too  large  at  the  start.  A  few  men 
who    understand    each    other    and    who 
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can    work    together    should    form    the 
nucleus  for  an   organization  and  later* 
other  growers  may  be  taken  in. 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  co- 
operating aside  from  marketing  the 
crop.  Growers  can  co-operate  to  se- 
cure better  service  and  equipment  at 
the  hands  of  the  railroads,  they  can  co- 
operate for  mutual  protection  at  the 
hands  of  buyers,  they  can  co-operate 
for  advertising  the  fruit  of  their  own 
section,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
etc  Selling  should  be  the  last  thing 
attempted.  Selling  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  ship  Co-operation  Is  liable 
to  be  wrecked.  Low  returns  often  en- 
gender  haI^d  feelings,  jealousy,  etc., 
until  members  get  used  to  working  to- 
gether and  have  full  confidence  in  each 
other. 

!nM  Auetioii  Plan 
"The  auction  system  of  selling,  now 
being  tried  out  by  Food  Commissioner 
Dillon,  of  New  York  State,  Is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  producers  all 
over  the  country.  As  a  method  of 
establishing  prices  for  apples  and  other 
fruits  the  auction  system  seems  very 
promising.  California  has  gone  direct- 
ly Into  the  commission  business  under  a 
law  approved  in  1914.  The  director  of 
the  department  may  establish  markets 
in  any  city  or  town  of  the  state.  The 
object  of  this  legislation,  is,  of  course, 
to  give  producers  a  more  fair  chance 
with   middlemen. 

"All  the  agitation  surrounding  the 
creation  of  these  new  Clovemment  and 
State  Departments  is  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  fruit  growers  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  yiew  the  marketing  ques- 
tion in  its  true  light.  The  unreason- 
able and  bitter  attacks  of  the  trade 
papers  upon  these  new  de]'>artment3 
portray  the  attitude  of  the  middlemen 
toward  these  eflforts  to  help  the  pro- 
ducer secure  just  returns  for  his  pro- 
duets,  and  show  clearly  where  much  of 
the  fmit   growers'    troubles  lie." 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.   P.  STEWABT 


Poison  Baits  for  Field  Mice 

"I  have  tead  with  pleasure  and  prof-, 
it  your  various  bulletins  on  the  fertil- 
ization and  care  of  young  and  bear- 
ing orchards,  and  have  taken  noti'  of 
your  findings  relative  to  the  sod  mulch 
system  of  growing  trees. 

'*W«  have  used  about  all  systems  in 
our  various  orchards  and  believe  that 
the  mulching  of  young  trees,  instead 
of  the  clean  tillage,  is  the  proper 
thing,  but  in  one  orchard,  about  forty 
acres,  we  have  great  trouble  with  fiel'l 
mice  and  rabbits  in  the  winter. 

"It  has  become  very  discouraging 
because  of  the  damage  these  pest^^  do 
to  the  trees,  and  In  this  orchard  we 
have  practiced  the  sod  mulch  from  ne- 
cessity, because  the  land  is  hilly  and 
sandy,  and  washes  badly  with  clean 
tillage. 

"I  would  like  to  inquire  what  you 
have  done  in  your  various  experiments 
to  combat  these  pests,  and  if  you  liave 
succeeded  In  doing  so  to  the  point  of 
saving  the  trees.  If  you  can  sw^^esi 
a  method  that  we  can  use  or  try  out, 
the  coming  winter,  we  will  be  very 
grateful  to  yon."— E.  B.  8.,  Michigan- 
The  quickest  and  least  laborious 
way  of  controlling  mice  Is  by  mean-  of 
a  strychnine  poison  on  appropriate  l>nit. 
The  following  formulas  have  been  -^u'- 
cessfully  used,  both  here  and  by  the 
Biological  Service  at  Washington. 

1.  Dry  Grain  Bait.— Powdered  strych- 
nine, 1  ounce;  powdered  bicarbonate  oi 
soda,  1  ounce  and  saccharine,  I  ounce. 
Mix,  place  in  a  tin  pepper  box,  and 
sift  gradually  over  50  pounds  of  crush- 
ed wheat  or  40  pounds  of  crushed  oats 
in  a  metal  tub,  stirring  the  grain  thoro 
ly  to  distribute  the  poison  evenly.    If 


kept   dry,   this    material   will   keep   in-   Here  we  can  set  lettuce  plants  between 
definitely    without    fermentation.  the  cpbbage  and  they  will  head  before 

For  use,  distribute  the  poisoned  grain  the  4;abbages  need  all  the  room,  the 
over  the  infested  area,  using  not  more  cabbage  plants  being  set  16  inches 
than  a  teaspoonful  at  a  place  and  put-    apart. 

ting  it  into  the  mouse  runs  and  en-  The  cold  weather  usually  comes  in 
trances  or  burrows,  so  far  as  possible,  gradually  and  the  plants  get  toughened. 
The  poisoning  of  birds  can  be  avoided  But  last  fall  we  had  a  sudden  hard 
by  placing  the  materials  under  shelters,  freeze  in  November  while  the  cabbage 
such  as  weeds,  brush  or  boards,  of  by  plants  were  still  tender,  and  they  were 
placing  It  In  small  drain  tiles  or  old  killed  all  the  way  down  the  Atlantic 
tin  cans  with  the  edges  bent  partly  to-  coast  to  South  Carolina.  It  was  rather 
gether.  This  poison  is  especially  satis-  odd  to  note  in  my  garden  that  lettuce 
factory  for  the  ordinary  field  mice.  plants  within  ten  feet  of  "the  cabbage 
Pine  mice  may  best  be  poisoned  as  plants  were  not  killed  and  lived  all  thru 
follows.  the  hard  winter.     They  were  the  Han- 

2.  With  Sweet  Potato  Bait. — Poison  son,  which  seems  to  be  one  'of  the 
materials  same  as  above  but  bait  is  hardiest  varieties.  As  we  get  vacant 
made  by  cutting  sweet  potatoes  in  land  there  are  many  things  usually 
pieces  about  size  of  grapes.  Place  these  sown  earlier,  which  can  s'till  be  sown, 
pieces  in  metal  pan  or  tub  and  cover  The  Early  Milan  turnips  and  even  the 
with  water.  Drain  off  water  and  sift  Strap  Leaved  turnips  will  still  make  a 
the  poison  mixture  over  them  with  tin  crop  sown  early  in  September.  I  should 
pepper  box,  as  noted  above.  An  ounce  have  said  in  regard  to  the  fall-sown 
of  strychnine  should  poison  a  bushel  cabbage  plants  that  in  colder  sections 
of  this  bait.  the  plants  can  be  transplanted  two  or 

This  bait  is  most  effective  when  three  inches  apart  in  a  cold  frame  and 
dropped  into  the  tunnels  thtu  the  na-  be  protected  in  very  cold  weather  with 
tural  openings,  or  thru  holes  made  with  the  sashes,  provided  the  glass  is  not 
a  stick.  Birds  are  not  affected  by  this'  kept  on  them  in  mild  and  lightly  freez- 
bait.  (For  further  information  see  iug  weather.  That  would  keep  them 
Farmers'  Bulletin  670,  U.  8.  D.  A.)  growing,   while    the    object    is   to   keep 

Along  with  these  measures,  it  is  them  dormant,  so  that  they  can  be  set 
also  advisable  to  clear  away  all  vege-  in  the  early  spring, 
table  materials  for  at  least  two  feet  Radishes  and  Carrots. — 'The  Chinese 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  mound  Celestial  Radish  can  still  be  sown.  This 
them  up  to  a  hight  of  six  or  eight  radish  grows  to  a  very  large  size  and 
inches  with  soil,  along  in  the  fall  or  is  excellent  either  raw  or  boiled  like 
whenever  the  evidence  of  injury  ap-  turnips,  and  the  boiled  radishes  are 
pears.  A  good  coating  of  undiluted  even  better  than  turnips.  These  rad- 
lime-sulphur  solution  applied  to  the  ishes  can  easily  be  kept  crisp  by  bury- 
trunk  will  also  be  beneficial  in  this  ing  in  a  trench  as  celery  is  trenched, 
connection.  The  latter  poisons  and  Carrots,  too,  keep  well  in  that  way.  Here 
coating  will  also  afford  some  protection  I  leave  the  carrots  in  the  rows  where 
against  rabbits,  but  a  good  series  of  they  grew.  The  frost  cuts  the  tops 
hunting  parties  is  likely  te  be  most  but  the  roots  seem  to  get  sweeter  for 
satisfactory   against    them.  the   freezing,   and  as    our    soil  is   open 

more  than  it   is  frozen   in  winter   it   is 

THE  FALL  GARDEN  easy  to  get  the  roots  up. 

The  middle  of  August  I  sowed   seed 

Too  many  people  get  very  enthusias-  of  the  Hanson  and  New  York  or  Won- 
tic  over  the  garden  in  the  spring,  but  derful  lettuce.  These  plants  will  be 
after  the  summer  gets  to  its  hight  and  set  in  bed  six  feet  wide  and  ten  inches 
the  sun  Is  hot,  their  enthusiasm  declines  apart  each  way.  The  soil  will  be  heavi 
and  the  garden  runs  into  a  riot  of  ly  fertilized  and  the  growth  pushed 
weeds,  in  which  the  cut  worms  breed  along  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
for  preying  on  the  crops  next  spring,  and  the  heads  should  be  ready  in  Octo- 
and  the  weed  seeds  ripen  to  make  it  ber  and  November, 
harder  to  keep   the   garden  clean   next  Fall   Lettuce 

summer.  The  garden  should  be  an  all-  I  sow  for  setting  in  the  frames  for 
the-year  garden.  In  the  Middle  Atlan-  Christmas  cutting  seed  of  the  All  Heart 
tic  States  and  southward,  with  some  lettuce.  This  is  similar  to  the  Black 
double-glazed  hot  bed  sashes  on  well  seeded  Tennis  Ball  and  can  be  set 
banked  frames  one  can  keep  up  the  sup-  closer  in  the  frames  than  the  Big  Boston 
ply  of  lettuce  most  of  the  winter  and  which  the  market  gardeners  use.  But 
with  plenty  of  salsify,  parsnips  and  the  smaller  and  more  compact  .heads 
leeks,  mulched  between  the  rows  to  keep  are  better  for  home  use.  I  have  found 
the  soil  from  freezing  too  hard,  they  in  the  growing  of  lettuce  that  the  best 
can  be  gotten  right  from  the  garden  all  lettuce  cannot  be  grown  with  manure 
winter.  Spinach  sown  now  and  the  alone  nor  with  commercial  fertilizers 
rows  well  mulched  with  stable  manure  alone.  We  need  the  soil  stuffed  with 
will  furnish  greens  in  the  fall  and  early  old  rotten  manure  and  then  to  use  lib 
winter,  and  another  sowing  the  middle  erally  commercial  fertilizers  during  the 
of  September  will  give  plants  to  win-  growth  of  the  crop,  especially  nitrate 
ter  over  for  the  early  spring  cutting,  of  soda.  Lettuce  to  be  good  must  be 
Plants  of  brussels  sprouts  set  in  July  grown  rapidly  and  never  allowed  to  get 
will  give  their  delicious  little  heads  stunted  by  lack  of  food  or  water.— 
when  frost  comes,  and  some  prefer  these    W.  F.  Massey,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 

to  cauliflower. 

Fall  Set  Cabbage  POTATO  PREPAREDNESS 

The  middle  of  September  we  sow  seed 
of  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage.  If  food  is  scarce  or  too  costly  in 
From  Baltimore  southward  the  plants  America  next  winter  it  will  be  due  to 
can  be  set  in  November  and  will  win-  public  ineriia  and  stupidity,  otherwnse 
ter  and  make  the  earliest  heads  in  the  known  as  "faulty  distribution."  Some 
spring.  We  run  furrows  east  and  west  communities  seem  aware  of  this.  In 
in  heavily  manured  soil  and  in  these  New  York  the  State  Food  Supply  Com- 
add  some  commercial  fertilizer  and  mission  has  submitted  to  the  governor 
throw  a  furrow  over  these  furrows  from  a  plan  for  a  direct  interchange  of 
each  side.  On  the  bed  thus  made  we  money  and  potatoes  between  farmers 
open  a  furrow  down  the  middle  in  and  consumers.  To  be  successful  any 
which  the  plants  are  set  deep  enough  to  such  plan  must  abolish  the  isolation 
cover  the  whole  stem.  Then,  when  the  and  misinformation  that  have  kept  the 
bed  is  levelled  down  in  spring,  the  two  classes  apart  in  the  intoiost  of 
plants  come  all  right  with  the  general  profiteering  middlemen.  Otherwise* 
surface.  The  deep  setting  Is  to  protect  town  people  will  pay  two  or  three 
the  stem  from  being  bursted  by  frost,    prices    above    farm    prices. 


DID  you  ever  notice  that  the  homes 
one  hkes  to  visit  niost  and  stay 
in  longest  are  most  likely  to  be  well 
painted?  The  cheery,  thrifty  appear- 
ance of  such  buildings  reflects  their 
owner's  ability  to  make  the  most  of 
life's  good  things. 

There  are  families  who  think  they 
have  inherited  gloomy  dispositions.  If  they  would  only 
put  new  paint  on  their  buildings  it  would  help  a  k)t  to 
change  their  outlook  on  life. 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  in  its  own  pure  white  or  tinted 
any  color,  is  a  paint  which  adds  to  cottage  or  mansion. 

For  outside  use  such  paint  gives  long-lasting  protec- 
tion against  all  the  attacks  of  weather. 

Indoors,  the  walls  and  woodwork  painted  in  simple 
soft  tints  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  a  flatting  oil, 
give  a  feeling  of  roominess  and  lightness  which  cheer  all 
occupants.  All  effects  are  easily  ob- 
tainable from  the  deep,  brilliant 
tones  to  the  dull,  velvety  harmonies. 
These  painted  surfaces  are  always 
washable  and  therefore  can  be  kept 
in  their  original  freshness. 


Dutch  Boy 
Red-Lead 


For  coior  schemes  for  inside  and  outside  paint- 
ing andformuch  useful  paint  infomuxtion  tvrite 
fTT  Paint  Points  No.  i36. 


To  make  the  most  of  the 
metal  about  the  place,  the 
railing,  gutters,  roofing, 
implements  and  ma- 
chinery, means  keeping 
away  rust.  This  is  most 
surely  done  by  painting 
with  Dutch  Boy  red-lead. 


HcwTorfc 
BofUlo 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Boaton        Oaefaniatl  Ctevelmnd        (John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.,  PhiladelphU) 

Chiea«o      San  Fmoaaea     St.  Loom  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittaborgh) 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War!" 


These  really   remarkable  Light   All-Purpose   Farm  Tractors    exactly   meet 
eastern  farm  conditions, 
and  cost,  even  in 
war  times,  only 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


8-16  H.  P.     Burns 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  your  farm  efficient,  raise  bigger  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  -and  save 
high-priced  horse  feed-every  horse  replaced  by  a  HAPPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      Ask  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^1 

'£'■ 


DONT  WASTE  LABOR— 

It  takes  but  little  more  labor  to  harvest 

BIG    crops  than  poor  ones 

USE    WARNER'S 

4*^   «^^.^«M^f9 


(Pure  **Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 


To  Help  the  Soil   Produce 

the  Future   Big  Crops 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   wuma..  Dei^    PUhuPa.,  N.Y.aty 
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TennsyWania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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POTATO  PROSPECTS 


of  the  year,  which  partly  explaius  the    comber   31    last,   or   33   percent;    swine 

increased  cost  of  production.     Here  ar.-    decreased    from    7,048,000    in    1913    to 

The    situation    of    the    potato    crop  some  figures  for  all  tl.e  hog  producers    .],351,900  at  the  close  of  last  year,  or 
is  far  less  favorable  than   is  generally   to  ponder  over.    How  many  larnurs  can    :',S  percent. 

believed  In  the  last  few.  weeks  an  ask  themselves  how  much  their  hogs  The  per  capita,  consumption  per  an- 
epidemic  of  late  blight  and  rot  has  cost-and  answer  the  question?  The  num  of  meat  in  France  at  the  preseat 
spread  thru  the  eastern  states  and  more  figures  of  this  sort  we  can  get  time  is  estimated  by  the  French  gov^ 
now  thruout  southern  New  York  and  on  farming  operations  the  more  wc  ernment  at  69.61  pounds  of  beef,  11.16 
northern  Pennsvlvania  the  crop  is  al-  shall  be  able  to  know  about  the  busi-  pounds  of  mutton,  and  21.48  pounds  of 
readv   cut   down   to  a  yield  far  below  ness   of   farming.— Farmers'   Review.        pork. 

the  averse      Tops  are  nearly  alf  dead        . The  French  figures  emphasize  the  re- 

and   the   fubers    are    not    oniy    averag-.  NEW  YORK  CROPS  cent  statement  of  the  U    S.  Food  Ad- 

Lg    .mall    but    are    rotting    badly.      I  ministration  that  the  nations  of  Europe 

hear  \he  same  from  New  En,land.  It  Following  are  some  wheat  yield.  :.r«.  now  rapidly  depleting  their  supply 
take3  ver-v  thoro  spra>iing  to  hold  in  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  of  live  stock,  and  ^^^\l^'''^^2  f" 
bli.ht  in  check  this  vear.  Prof.  Hard-  where  land  is  perhaps  well  adapted  to  j.end  largely  upon  the  United  States 
enburc.  of  Cornell  wa's  here  Monday  to    wheat.      Harksuss    Brothers'    crop,    47    for  their  meat  and  dairy  products  af- 

inspee't    my    fields   for   certification  by  bushels   per    acre;    F.    A.    Dunton    had    ter  the  war.      

the   state   potato   association   and   said    204    bushels    from    four    acres;    Peter  ^^t^t-D  WAREHOUSES 

that  I  had  less  bli<'ht  than  anv  others    Voorhes   and  L.   Francisco,   40   bushels  BONDED  WAREHOUSES 

in' this  section.     He  said  that  he  used  per   acre;    E.   J.    Hurley,   1,000  bushels  

the  term  -a  trace  of  blight"  in  re-  from  30  acres  and  L.  C.  Williams,  800  Not  many  farmers  are  so  situated 
nortiag  on  other  fields  that  had  100  bushels  from  26  acres-all  this  fol-  that  they  can  store  any  considerable 
Hnr-s  ts  many  blighted  leaves  as  mine,  lowing  a  very  poor  spring  outlook.  In  amount  of  produce  on  their  own  places, 
m  onlv  pl-ice  vs^iere  we  found  more  our  locality,  the  weld  farm  produced  Being  forced  to  sell  at  low  prices  be- 
thnu  a  'uL  was  the  3  acres  out  of  480  bushels  from  18  acres.  Tester-  cause  of  inability  to  store  gram  or 
"3    where    I    had     sprayed  twice  extra  t-/«>il^'7         aj         t 

,„r  Lgs   and   .hen   omlttoa    tie   next  Ju/,,  -Jlu^  3e«  Oct    N^^.  O'-/-^^- ,H,J^,f:f'At':Jf!;^,±I!S, 

rej^ular  spraying.  At  that  place  which 
then  went  14  days  without  spraying 
the  leaves  which  grew  in  that  time 
were  attacked  by  the  germs  and  liill- 
ed,  a  lesson  that  more  frequent  spray- 
ing is  needed  in  blight  epidemics.  With 
seven  and  ei?:ht  sprayings  my  crop  is 
now  a  solid  mass  of  green  while  prac- 
ticallv  every  field  for  many  miles  is 
either  de.nd  or  dying.  The  thousands 
of  bu«hVls  I  will  get  for  spraying  this 
year  would  pay  for  all  my  spraying  for 
the  past  13  years.— Baniel  Dean,  N.  Y. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  cabbage  crop 
will  be  about  the  same  as  1914.  The 
crops  of  1915  and  1916  were  both  ab- 
normal; the  former  being  away  above 
the  average  and  the  latter  about  one- 
third  of  a  normal  crop. 

Editors'  Note. — It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  are  but  estimates 
based  upon  the  outlook  .as  it  was  at 
time  of  observation,  August  1,  and 
that  these  figures  may  be  finally  in- 
creased or  diminished,  depending  upon 
weather  and  other  conditipns. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHIP- 
MENTS   AND    PRICES 


TPADE    rJ  LAST  YEAR'S  WHEAT 


f/./6    i.^e     /SO    i.78    *8Z    1.79    lAl     /?*    'S*     *'''     *'73     2.6-r 

TRADE    IN   LAST   YEAR'S   WHEAT   CROP, 
Solid  line,  percentage  sold  each  month.         Dotted  line  indicates  market  price. 

The    Ui-cMMnpanving    chart    shows    by         .  ,         .  -  ^  ^ 

the  curved  lines 'the  percentage  of  the    day,  I  was  offered  $2.15  per  bushel  at  other  produce  is  a  frequent  occurrence 

wh  It  croD  sold  by  farmers  each  month    Naples,   but   the   going   price   is   about  ^^ith  them.     Lack  of  storage  facilities 

Tn  l'  the   m'>rket  price  each  month.     It    $2.  even  prevents  growers  in  some  sections 

u-iil  bo  no^'iced  that  50  percent  of  tho       Corn,  which  also  promised  very  poor  from  having  a  market  at  all  for  their, 

croM    was    sold    before    the    price    ex-   as  late  as  July  4,  is  now  likely  to  pro-  produce.     In   such  cases  bonded  ware- 

o^'l    $150    per    bushel,    or    during    duce  above  normal,  both  in  grain  and  houses  not  only  serve  to  save  food,  but 

M\-     Au-nst    and    September.    After   fodder.    It  is  well  eared  and  has  about  also    enable    the    farmers    to    realize    a 

th't'tht  price  gradually  arose  until  it    one  month  to  mature.  profit    on    product,    which    otherwise 

reached   $3  03  in  May.     At    that   time        The  potato  yield  will  be  above  nor-  would  mean  a  dead  loss. 
Tar ,  'rs    h.'d   but    three    and    onC-third    mal   if   blight    and   rot    do    not    set   in        The   value  of  the  bonded  warehouse 

nt    rf    the    crop       It    is    also    in-    severely.     The  former  has  already  ap-  is  shown  in  the  experience  of  farmers 

?eresting    to    realizi '  that    people    are    peared   in   a   few   pla.es,    and    present  around   Gainesville    Florida    where,  m 

Z-Z   for   their  bread   a   price    based    weather    seems    to    favor    its    develop-  1915,  tho  first  bomled  warehouse  oper- 

pa>ing   ii.r    in  >  ^-  ^^^^   ^^^   Federal   Reserve    sys- 

up-oi   the  latter  quotation   of  wheat.        meat.  fa  .   , ,.  t,    i      tt„^«,  ♦»,»  -Pt^A 

^ -  Oats    are    phenomenal     in    apparent  tern  was  established.     Under  the  Fed- 

HOO    PROFITS  yield,  which  is  gratifying,  boeauso   of     oral    Reserve    system,    warehouse    re- 

the  quantity,  quality  and  price  of  the    oeipts  for  various  farm  products  stored 

\t  Pro^\'ssor  Carmichael's  hog  fes-  1916  crop.  Some  are  being  badly  in  a  bonded  warehouse  become  collat- 
fJnl  It  t'-  University  of  Illinois  last  crinkled  by  reoo.it  ^continued  rain?,  oral  upon  which  the  farmer  may  bor-. 
we!k  H  c'  M.  Case  of  that  institution  while  others  are  in  capped  .hocks  and  rowr  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  mar- 
Trescnted    ^ome    interesting    figures    on    will  dam..go  very  littlr.  ket    price    at    his   bank.     Usually    the 

fho  ho^  b"«^ess  of  thirty   representa-        Farmers    who    do    not    usually    sow    local  bank  holds  these  receipts,  but  i 
\\V   I-in'is     farms.       These     thirty   wheat  will  do  so  this  year,  altho  with    necessary  they  can  be  re-discounted  at 
iZ^.   produced  in    one  year   an   aver-    expensive  seed.    Sod  land  will  be  plow-    the   nearest  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
a'rre  of  2'^  GOO  pounds  of  pork,  and  tho    ed  for  wheat  in  a  few  ca-es  which  is  — 

gross   income  per  farm  from  hogs  was    uncommon;    barley    stubble    being  ^con- 
$2  42':.      The    average   cost    of    produc-   sidered   superior   to   ai.y    other. — C.  M. 
X\U   wa'^    $7.05   per   cwt.,   the    average    Drake,   Ontario    Co.,   N.    Y. 
selling    prici    $10.69,   and    the    average 


CROP    ESTIMATES    AND    COM- 
PARISONS 

The    Government's    August    estimate 


Shipments  of  cantaloupes  from  east- 
ern United  States  are  becoming  light- 
er. The  price  received  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

■Sweet  potato  shipments  are  more 
than  double  those  of  last  week,  and 
the  price  has  fallen  considerably, 
bringing  50   cents  to   $1   less. 

The  supply  of  peaches  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  prices  in  the  East 
have  fallen.  On  account  of  lighter 
crops  in  west,  prices  are  well  main- 
tained, Elbertas  selling  in  Cumberland, 
Md.,  at  $^90  to  $2.25  per  bushel  bas- 
ket. Pears  in  eastern  cities  are  in 
heavy  supply  and  prices  have  fallen. 
Potato  shipments  for  week  ending 
September  4  were  460  cars  less  than 
a  week  ago.  The  demand  for  potatoes 
has  been  rather  poor  and  prices  have 
declined  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  and 
are  jobbing  about  20  cents  per  bushel 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Shipments  of  apples  are  increasing, 
but  prices  are  fairly  -well  maintained. 
The  New  York  onion  crop  is  being 
harvested  and  the  yield  is  much  less 
than,  formerly  estimated.  Thrip,  lack 
of  potash  and  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  seriously  reduced  the  crop 
The  average  yield  it  is  estimated  will 
be  about  ^0  bushels  per  acre.  The 
Massachusetts  crop  was  seriously  dam- 
aged by  hail,  wet  weather  and  hot  sun, 
and  the  yield  will  probably  be  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

Concerning  the  New  York  cabbage 
crop,  the  Crop  Specialist  has  this  to 
say: 

*' Altho  the  condition  in  some  locali- 
ties is  not  as  good  as  at  the  end  of 
July,  it  is  very  promising  in  most  of 
the  heaviest  producing  sections  both 
of  domestic  and  late  cabbage.  The 
domestic  cabbage  has  already  passed 
the  period  where  it  is  liable  to  serious 
damage  from  drouth  or  insect  pests  and 
the  late  cabbage  set  out  before  July 
15th  is  rapidly  approaching  that  stage. 
For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  general 
average  has  not  changed  materially 
from  that  at  the  end  of  July  and  re- 
mains at  about  80  percent  with  an 
anticipated  yield  of  10  tons  per  acre." 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 


pront%-<  CI  per  cwt.,  or  $8.25  per  farm.  DECREASE  OF  STOCK  IN  FRANCE  of  erops  for  1917  contains  the  follow- 

Corn  f.d  to  these  hogs  averaged  $1.:'.:5  -— -_                      .  '";V^f"\     ,     417 ,47  OOO    bushels- 

ner    bi-.hel     14  9    lbs.    of    pork    being  The  Food  Administration  has  roce.v-  ^V  inter    wheat,    417,347,000    bushels, 

^ado    fr.i'  each    bu.hel    of   corn   fed.  cd    directly    from  the    French    govern-  la.t    year,    481,744,000;    average    yield 

Of    tl-e    thirtv     the    seven   farms    that  nirnt   figures   showing   tho   decrease   of  per   acre,   estimated,   lo.l    bushels, 

made"  n.  rt    ^ofit    on    hogs    produc<'d  live  stock  in  France  as  a  result  of  th.  -Corn,  3,191,000,000  bushels;  last  year, 

nork  at   an  average  of  $5.20  per  cwt.,  war.  2,583,000,000   bushels, 

vhile  the  seven  farms  that  made  least  On   December  31,  1916,  acording  to  Buekwheat,     19,900,000;     last     year, 

nrofits    rrodicM    pork    at    an    average  the    official    French    figures,    tho    eattle  1,252,000,000    bushels, 

cost  of  *n:W  P'^r  cwt.;  the  former  used  had  'lecroased   to  a  total  of  12,311,900  Potatoes,    .167,000,000    bushels;    last 

some  alfMia    rlover  or  rape  in  feeding  an   compared   with    14,807,000    in    1913,  year,   285,000,000    buflhels. 

hoes    anil  sold  early  in  the  fall,  while  or   16.6  percent;   sheep  decreased  from  Oats,  1,1.-6,000,000  bushels;  last  year, 

the  latter  kept  ♦hc^r  hogs  over  the  firet  16^1i?,0<K)    in    1913    to    10,845,000    Dc-  1,252,000,000  bushels. 


Weekly  average  prices  per  100  pounds 
of  good  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  at 
Chicago   follow: 

Cattle    Hogs  Sheep 

Last    week    412.60»418.20  $  9.90 

Previous  w«ek    ...•12.85    17.50  9.65 

Week    1916    9.25     10.70  7.25 

Week    1915    8.90       7.05  5.85 

Week    1914    »v20       9.00  5.30 

Week    1913    8.40      8.20  4.40 

Week    1912    8.05      8.48  3.90 

Week    1911    7.00      7.28  3.65 

•Highest  on  reeord. 


aepteniber  15,  1917. 

Among  the  Granges 

Tioga  County,  Pa. — ^A  union  picnic 
of  the  granges  of  Tioga  County,  Pa., 
was  held  at  the  large  hall  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ridge  Grange  No.  584,  on  August  2. 
A  large  number  of  patrons  and  their 
families  were  present  and  thoroly  en- 
jovod  the  occasion.  Tables  were  set  in 
the  dining  hall  and  the  sisters  outdid 
themselves.  Food  conservation  was  not 
the  order  of  the  day.  Bach  one  present 
contributed  something  for  the  table. 
The  Stony  Fork  Band  was  present  and 
entranced  the  day  wdth  enjoyable 
music. 

Worthy  State  Master  John  A.  Mc- 
Sjiarran  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  food 
Idoductiou.  All  can  not  enlist  to  fight 
but  all  can  increase  production.  He 
made  an  appeal  in  the  interest  of  the 
Y.  M.  ^-  A.,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  the  boys  who 
have  gone  to  the  front  and  are  in  the 
training  camps.  Also  for  tho  Red  Cross 
and  their  excellent  work. 

Very  fortunate  were  the  patrons  who 
were  assembled  to  hear  Worthy  State 
Master  John  C.  Ketchams,  of  Michigan 
State  Grange,  who  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est men  connected  with  the  National 
Grange.  His  topic  "The  Grange  as  a 
Community  Centre"  held  his  hearers 
deeply  interested  and  was  conceded  by 
them  to  be  one  of  the  best  speeches 
delivered  in  this  community. 

After  the  meeting  Worthy  Master 
McSparran  instructed  the  Fourth  De- 
gree members  in  the  reading  of  t he- 
code. 

The  badl  game  between  Delmar  and 
C'liarlestou  clubs  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  latter.     Score  4-;{. — -J.  K.  C. 


PennsyWania  Farmer 
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WANT  CHEAPER  FERTILIZERS 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
reipntly  by  Haddon  Grange  No.  38, 
held  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment seems  very  much  concerned  about 
the  food  supply  of  the  world  in  the 
uear  future,  and 

Whereas,  The  farmers  are  anxious  to 
cu-operate  in  a  large  production  of 
farm  products  thereby  Jielping  to  feed 
tho  world,  and  also  that  they  may  reap 
a  reasonable  profit  for  themselves,  and 

Whereas,  The  use  of  a  liberal  amount 
(.f  lommercial  fertilizer  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  production  of  satis- 
factory crops,  at  least  in  the  east,  and 

Whereas,  The  priee  of  fertilizers  and 
fertilizer  materials  pniniises  to  be  un- 
reasonably high,  if  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive for  Spring  of  1918, 

Therefore  Be  It  Besolved,  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  Grange,  Haddon 
Orange  No.  .'JS,  of  30O  members,  com- 
posed of  the  progressive  farmers  of 
the  community,  that  we  petition  the 
United  States  Government  to  import 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sell  it  to  the  farm- 
ers and  fertilizer  trade  at  a  reasonable 
price,  thereby  cheapening  all  forms  of 
anunoniatcs,  and  hence  all  fertilizers,  so 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will 
I'lant  a  maximum  acreage  and  produce 
a  maximum  crop  the  country  over  for 
the  season  of  1918. 

These  resolutions  were  also  adopted 
by  Moorestown  Grange  No.  8,  having 
4'0  members;  and  by  Miekleton  Grange, 
ii.iving    257    members. 


PLOWS  AND  PLOWING 


Some    Lessons    for"  Tractor    Plow 
Manufacturers 


by  two  members  of  the  Taneytown 
Grange  No.  184,  Frank  A.  Waybright 
and  Geo,  H.  WinemuUer.  The  public 
was  told  that  this  was  an  opportuni- 
ty to  witness  power  farming  by  prac- 
tical farmers,  not  by  experts  from  the 
factory.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence.  During 
the  month  of  July  we  had  about  three 
weeks  of  almost  daily  rains.  This  put 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  plowing 
and  it  was  fallowed  by  a  large  influx 
of  traction  plow  salesmen.  At  that 
time  those  plows  worked  well.  Almost 
any  plow  would,  and  several  sales  were 
made.  Since  then  the  ground  has  be- 
come dry  and  the  limestone  clay  of 
York  County  plows  hard.  It  always 
does  during  the  last  weeks  of  August, 
and  the  tractor  plowmen  have  disap- 
peared. They  ought  to  be  here  now 
and  gather  the  experience  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  men  accustomed  to 
our  soils. 

You  can  not  plow  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  soil  in  August  with  Yankee 
plows.  "The  plow  makers  of  the  United 
States  have  made  plows  for  fifty  years 
and  have  not  yet  learned  this.  All  of 
their  plows  are  equipped  with  cast 
shares  and  pt^ints  which  run  down  al- 
most vertically  in  the  soil.  The  men 
who  have  bought  and  used  them  say 
that  in  one-half  day's  plowing  they  are 
worn  out  so  jnuch  that  they  will  not 
penetrate  the  dry  soil  any  more.  A 
neighbor  who  plowed  twelve  acres  says 
that  it  cost  $7.50  for  shares  and  four 
gallons   per    acre    for   oil. 

Another  neighbor,  who  has  bought  a 
plow,  was  plowing  in  a  fifty-acre  field. 
I  followed  his  plow  around  the  field 
and  found  places  that  it  did  not  run 
more  than  three  inches  deep.  He  re- 
ports a  consumption  of  33  gallons  of 
oil  per  day.  One  plow  started  in  a 
field  with  three  plows  attached.  The 
operator  soon  took  off  one  and  tried 
to  plow  with  two,  and  finally  gave  it 
up    altogether. 

Our  home-made  plows,  which  are 
made  by  men  vfho  are  thought  not  to 
be  wise  enough  to  start  plow  factories, 
are  all  made  with  a  wrought  iVon  share 
with  a  nose  to  it  that  runs  out  "hori- 
zon tally  from  the  plow  for  four  or  six 
inches  in  length.  This  keeps  the  plow 
down.  It  does  not  scrape  over,  "Yan- 
kee fashion",  but  riins  thru  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  the  plow  fails  to  run,  the 
plowman  hajnmers  the  nose  down  and 
then  it  will  run  twice  as  long  as  a  new 
cast  share.  When  it  gets  too  dull  to 
run  he  takes  it  to  a  blacksmith  who 
heats  it  and  hammers  out  the  edge  of 
the  wing,  or  often  lays  a  piece  of  spring 
steel  on  it,  welds  on  a  new  nose  and 
the  share  is  thus  good  again  for  as 
much  service  as  three   cast  shares. 

Here  is  where  the  great  improve- 
ment in  traction  plows  is  to  be  made 
if  they  are  ever  to  become  popular  in 
the  limestone  soils  of  York  County. 
The  need  of  practical  knowledge  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  our  implements  is 
annually  felt  more  and  more.  I  have 
owned  and  worn  out  three  binders  in 
my  time  and  of  the  three  the  first  one 
did  the  best  work  and  the  most  of  it; 
and  yet  the  later  ones  were  all  "  im 
proved".— D.  P.  Forney,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


(rt^DV  PONT  AMgfitCAN  INDUSTRIES^ 


The  29th  annual  Marylanc^  State 
(iiange  Fair  was  held  at  Taneytown, 
Md.,  during  week  beginning  August  12. 
Tho  attendanco  was  unusually  good,  per- 
haps the  largest  in  its  history.  Per- 
hai»s  the  most  interesting  agricultural 
exhibition  was  a  plowing  demonstration 


MILK  DISTRIBUTION   COSTS 


An  investigation  of  milk  distribu 
tion  costs  in  Philadelphia  are  under 
way.  The  investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Tri-State  Milk  Commis- 
sion under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  King.  The  facts  thus  developed 
should  eomplete  the  information  on 
the  whole  cost  of  producing  and  serv- 
ing milk  to  the  city  consumers.  They 
will  supplement  the  facts  on  production 
brought  out  in  the  investigation  last 
year. 
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Is  the  Enemy  on  Your  Farm? 


This  is  a  war  of  endurance.  Men  and  money  are  impor- 
tant but — food  counts  most.  Soldiers  who  fight  must  eat.  So 
must  their  dependents  at  home.    The  world  must  be  fed. 

Every  idle  acre  of  reclaimable  land  on  your  farm  aids  the  enemy. 
Every  acre  of  untilled  coil  deprives  many  needy  mouths  of  food. 

The  sinking  of  each  food  ship  is  a  disaster^  but  the  idle  acres  of 
America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  than  m  of  tho  cnciuy't  sub- 
marines can  dc&troy.      Fight  the  enemy  sow,  with 
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RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

It  is  the  most  efficient  reclaimer  of  cut  over,  bouldet  strewn  or  swamp 
land.  It  helps  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  enables  one  man  to  do  toe 
work  of  many  and  does  it   better  and  quicker. 

Get  our  big  book  free   Write  immediately  for  vour  copy  of 
THE  GIANT  LABORER  NO.  407 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY 
WUHNCTON.  DELAWARE 
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be  sure  to  My  that  you  taw  their  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
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et  Stumps  Out 
The  C  H E A RESO?  Wk\y 

Explosives  are  recommended  by  the  IT,  S.  Department 
of  Agricuhure  and  by  the  leading  State  Experiment 
Stations  as  the  best  means  of  removing  the  stumps. 
Blast  out  your  stumps — turn  that  idle  land  into  money. 
You  caa  do  the  work  yourself  easily  and  quickly  with 

Atlas  Rmn  Powdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Hm  OiigiMl  l««  PMiriv  . 

ence  by  following  dlrectlonf. 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs  little 
and  works  wonders  in  clearing 
land  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
breaking  up  subsoil,  tree  plant- 
ing, ditching  and  draining.  It 
saves  labor,  time  and  money. 


Bore  a  hole,  put  in  the  charge, 
light  a  fuse,  and  the  work 
is  done !  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
blows  the  stump  entirely  out 
of  the  ground,  splitting  it  up  so 
it  can  be  handled  easily.  Any 
one  may  use  it  without  experi- 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 


L 


Oni  bis,  illustnted  book  "  Better  Firmine  "  telU  bow 
to  improve  the  (ertillty  ot  your  (arm  br  breaking  up 
theliubmil — bow  to  make  ditcbci,  clear  Und,  make 
holes  for  tree  plantins.  It  tells  how  any  farmer  can 
tare  time  and  tare  moner  br  utioc  Atlu  Fam 
Powdei — The  Safest  Explotive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

General  Office*:  Wilniaston.  DeL 

Sales    Office* :       Binningbani,     Bostoa,     Houghtoa. 
JopliD,  KDOZTille,  KaoM*  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  Yoik»Philaaeli>bia,  Pittsburgh.  Sc  Louis 
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^POWDER  CO..  Wilinffiitonr 

Send  me  >our  74-pagc  book  "Better  Farming.' 


am  Interested  in  the  me  o(  explosives  for  the 
purpose  bt(oj;t  >«hKh  I  mirk  X."  T"4 

Stump  Blastinc  FH  Tree  Planting 
Boulder  Blastinc  Pj Ditch  Digging 
Subsoil  Blasting      [j  Road  Buildiag 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Why 


Not  Eat  More  Fish? 

Save  on  Meat  and  Gain  Variety  in  Diet 


some  strips  of  fftt  rfde  pork  or  baeon 
top.     Put  in  a  baking  pan  contain- 


on 


Thoee  of  us   who   liva   near  enough 
to    fresh  fish   aupplies   should   consider 


one  at  a  time,  aad  cook  over  boiling 
water  until  smooth;   add  1   tableepoon 


September  15,  11^17. 

1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon 'Worcester- 
shire sauce.  Mix  the  vinegar,  lemon 
ing  just  enough  water  to  make  a  little  juice,  salt  and  sauce  together,  and 
steam  at  first  part  of  the  baking  and  heat  in  a  cup  or  little  pan  set  in  boil- 
to  furnish  a  basting  liquid.  Bake  40  ing  water,  or  a  cup  that  fits  into  your 
to  60  minutes,  basting  occasionally  teakettle.  Then  brown  the  butrter,  and 
with   the  liquid.     When   done,   remove     strain  into  the  mixture  in  the  cap,  and 


''September  15,  1917. 


Tenhsytvania  Farmer 


it  our  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  help    lemon  juice  and  salt,  paprika  and  nut-     the  sewing  and  pork.     Dress  with  any    remove  from  heat. 


conserve    the    beef,    mutton    and    pork     meg  to  taste.     Cook  until  thi<k,  add  1 
supply   by    using  just    as  much   fish  aa    cup  boiling  water  and  stir  until  creamy, 


we  can  each  week.  Fish  makes  just 
as  good  source  of  tissue-building,  food 
as  beef  or  any  of  the  other  meats. 
Bluefish,  flounder,  cod,  butter-fish,  her- 
ring, mackerel,  smelts,  porgy,  some 
good  kinds  of  perch,  bass  and  pickerel, 
and  in  hill  country  trout  are  all  avail- 
able to  us  in  different  parts  of  tiis  sec- 
tion. The  digestibility  of  fish  and 
other  meats  is  about  equal,  the  fatter 
fish,  the  same  as  fat  meats,  being  more 
difficult  to  dige«t.  The  once  popular 
idea    that    fish    is    a   good    brain    food 


then  add  1  cup  mineed  cucumber  and  1 
tablespoon  vinegar. 

Baked  Slice  of  Salmon 

Have  2  slices  of  salmon,  about  \  lb. 
each.  Rub  both  sides  with  tho  follow- 
ing: 2  tablespoons  oil,  1  ta,blespoon 
mixed  pickle,  1  anchovy  chopped  and 
rubbed  smooth,  1  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley  and  i  teaspoon  Chili  sauce. 
Wrap  salmon  in  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  *  hour.  Serve  in  the  paper. 
Flak  BaUs 

For  i  j.int  raw  fish  allow  1  heaping 


of  the  fi'sh  sauces  given  in  this  issue. 
Stuifing  for  Baked  Flak 

Ingredients. — One  cup  bread  crumbs, 
1  cup  mehed  butter,  i  teaspoon  salt,  1 
teaspoon  chopped  mixed  pickle,  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice  or  1  teaspoon 
chopped  onion,  1  teaspoon  chopped  pars- 
ley, i  teaspoon  pepper.  This  makes  a 
dry  dressing.  If  a  moist  dressing  fs 
desired  add  a  little  water  or  meat 
stock;  water  in  which  vegetables  were 
boiled   would  be   good. 

To  Bone  a  Fish 

Cut    the    flesh    down    the    back,    and 


Caper  Sauce 
For  this  recipe  see  the  article  "Con- 
cerning   Capers"    in    this    i8sue.f— The 
Editor. 


OOKCEBNINa  CAPEBS 


'  When  cold  mutton  comes  to  table, 
the  accompanying  capers  give  it  a  char- 
acteristic relish.  With  hot  boiled  mut- 
ton, they  enter  the  sauce  as  a  matter 
of  course.  -They  accompany  joints  of 
all  kinds  excellently,  and  are  very  fine 
appetizers  with  fish.     These  little  pick- 


because  of  larger  amount  of  phosphor-    pint  email  potatoes,  2  eggs,  butter  size    with  thumb  and  finger  carefully  push    j^^    pea-like     bodies    lend     themselves 


all   the 


us     than     any     other    meat,    has    long  of  an  egg  and  pepper.    Cut  the  fish  into 

since    been    proved    with    foundation.  *-inch  slices  across  the  grain.     Put  po- 

Porgies    are    a    summer    and    fall    fish,  tatoes  in  the  boiler  and  fish  on  .top  of 

smelts    are    abundant    in    winter,    and  them;    cover    with    boiling    water    and 

deep  sea  fish,  like  cod  and  halibut,  can  cook    until    tender.    Drain    off 

*^  '  -  .  ^       a  -  _l.      i 1.1.-- 4.: 

he  had  nearly  the  year  around. 
Fish    spoils   sooner    than    other 
fiesh  because  the  connective  tissues  are 
softer.    Ganiey  fish,  like  bae<?  and  pick- 
erel, are  harder  fleshed,  v.nile  lazy  fish, 
like    weakfish,   that 


the  flesh  off  the  ribs  or  side  bones 
radiating  from  tho  mid-bone  of  the 
spine.  It  is. a  rather  slow  job  in  which 
only  practice  can  give  dexterity.  When 
vou  get  the  flesh  nearly  pushed  off  the 


water  and  mash  together  until  smooth     ribs  on  each  side,  grasp  the  spine  and 


dawdle  in  shallow 
waters,  are  generally  soft  and  watery- 
fleshed  fish.  In  selecting  fish,  see  that 
the  flesh  feels  firm,  and  that  the  eyes 
are  still  bright  and  full  or  quite  promi- 
nent. If  you  desire  \o  keep  fish  a  few 
hours  during  rather  warm  weather  when 
you  have  no  ice,  clean  it,  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt,  wrap  in  a  wet  cloth 
and  set  in  as  much  of  a  breeze  as  you 
can  find.  This  will  keep  it  cool  by 
evaporation. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Fish  Odor  on  Hands, 
etc.— Wash  the  fish,  the  knife,  the  pan 
and  your  hands  in  cold  water  and  salt; 
cold  water  is  better  than  hot  for  this 
preliminary  cleaning;  then  hot  water 
»nd  naptha  soap  are  good  to  finish  the  ' 
job. — ^The   Editor. 

Boiled  Fish  vrifh  Egg  Sauce 

Thoroly  clean  your  fish,  dredge  with 
flour  and  wrap  in  a  cloth  as  sho'wu  in 
the  photo,  and  put  in  steamer,  or  boil- 
ing water.  I  use  double  cheesecloth 
for  wrapping  the  fish,  fastening  the 
ends  pretty  .tight  with  large  safety- 
pins.  I  prefer  the  safety-pins  to  tying 
the  ends,  for  getting  knots  out  of  wet 
cheesecloth  is  a  little  troublesome.  Be- 
sides it  is  easier  to  loosen  one  end  to 
test  if  done.  To  get  the  fish  onto  the 
platter  when  done,  I  lay  it  cloth  and 
all  on  the  platter,  and  gently  pull  the 
doth  from  under  the  fish.  (Editor's 
\ote. — To  help  keep  fish  from  boiling 
to  pieces  add  1  teaspoon  salt  and  2  tea- 


handily  for   appetizing  aids  in   sauces 
and  garnishes. 

Why  are  they  called  capers  f  Some 
one  said,  ' '  Because  it  takes  very  few  of 
them  to  make  a  sauce  tasty,  and  to  find 
them  the  spoon  has  to  caper  about  to 
meat  and  light,  adding  then  the  eggs,  but-  usually  the  tips  of  the  bones  will  slip  capture  any. "  But  this  is  not  the  rea- 
son. The  name  caper  has  nothing  to  do 
with  movement.  It  means  a  little  head, 
or  cap,  from  the  Latin  word,  caput. 
Capers  are  tiny  flower- buds  not  yet 
opened,  jnst  as  cloves  are  the  flower- 
buds  of  another  plant.  The  caper 
plant,  Capparis  Spinosa,  is  a  trailing 
bush.  Those  buds  allowed  to  stay  on 
the  bush  to  open  into  flowers  expand 
into  rather  handsome  four-petaled, 
pinkish-white   blossoms. 

The  gatherers  of  Sicily,  Italy,  France, 
watching  the  bud-growth,  know  when 
the  stimulating  property  begins  to  be 
developed,  then  the  smallest  size,  tend- 
erest  and  best,  known  as  "nonpareils", 
is  ready  for  harvesting.  These  are 
tender  and  very  fine.  When  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  they  are  ready  for 
market.  Later  on,  when  the  remaining 
buds  have  grown  somewhat  larger,  the 
next  size  is  picked,  and  these  are  known 
as  "superfines".  They,  also,  are 
young,  tender  and  very  good,  their 
later  acridity  (bitterness)  being  quite 
undeveloped,  but  the  stimulating  bite 
is  a  little  more  pronounced  than  in 
nonpareils.     The    third   degree   is   sold 


WRAPPING  A    FISH   FOR    BOILING, 


ter^aiid  pepper.  Have  eggs  well  beaten 
liefore  adding.  Have  a  deep  kettle  of 
boiling  fat,  dip  a  tablespoon  into  the 
fat,  then  take  up  a  spoonful  of  the 
potato-fish  mixture,  keeping  it  in  as 
good  shape  as  possible,  and  drop  into 
the  fat;  cook  until  brown.  Dip  the 
spoon  into  the  fat  ^ach  time  you  take 
a  spoon  of  the  mixture. 

Sardine  Rarebit 
Melt   1   tablespoon   butter  with  \   lb. 


«ut    of    the    flesh    without    tearing    the 
flesh  very  much,  or  without  the  bones 
coming  loose  from  the  mid-rib.     Then 
the  fish  can  be  stuffed  so  that  in  serv- 
ing one   can   readily   slice   across   it. 
Hollandaise  Sauce  for  Fisk 
Cook    together    until    well    mixed    3 
level  tablespoons  each  of  flour  and  but- 
ter, heating  until  the  butter  melts,  but 
do  not  let   get  brown.     Pour  in  2  cups 
milk  and  1  .tea-spoon  salt  and  a  dash  of 


sj.oons  vinegar  per  each  quart  of  water     fresh  cheese  cut  into  small  pieces.  Add     j^epper,    and    cook    until   it    thickens 


in  which  the  fish  is  boiled.  The  vinegar 
and  salt  in  the  boiling  water  slightly 
harden  the  fish  flesh,  and  rather  im- 
prove the  flavor.  You  may  think  that 
the  vinegar  gives  a  white-fleshed  fish 
a  slight  creamy  shade,  but  this  is  not 
ob.iectionable.  The  water  should  not 
bdil  very  furiously;  a  slow  easy  boil, 
or  better  just  simmering,  gets  the  best 
results.  A  wire  basket  instoad  of  the 
cloth  may  be  used  to  hold  and  handle 
the  fish,  if  preferred.')  When  done 
take  from  the  kettle,  drain,  place  on 
hot  platter,  garnish  with  lemon  and 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  serve  with  the 
'following  saupo: 

Egg  Sauce  for  Fish 
Cook  together  1  tablespoon  each  of 
butter  and  flour.  Add  1  cup  water  in 
which  the  flsh  was  boiled;  simmer  .5 
minutes.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
]»ppp(M*.  Serve  in  a  sauce  boat  in  whifh 
have  been  placed  several  slices  of  hard 
boiled   egg. 

Another  Egg   Sauce. 
Cream  1  cup  butter,  add  4  egg  yolks, 


slightly  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs  diluted 
with    2.',    p„p    thin    cream.      Stir    until 
smooth.     Season   with   *   teaspoon   pap- 
rika,   1    teaspoon    salt,    J    teaspoon    to- 
basco    (red   pepper)    sauce,  and  I    tea- 
spoon  Worcestershire  sauce   or   catsup. 
Drain    from    their    oil    1    box    sardines, 
wipe    carefully    and    lay    on    strips    of 
bread  toasted  on  one  side,  putting  the 
sardines    on    the    untoasted    side;    then 
pour  the  rarebit  over  them. — Mrs.  Min- 
nie McCabe,  Baltimore  f'r..,  Md. 
Baked  Fish 
Clean    the   fish,   and    if   preferred   re- 
move head  and  tail  (personally  -wc  are 
not    fond    of    contemplating    tho    head 
and    tail    in     connection    with     eating 
fish).      Remove    the    backbone    or    not, 
as   time   and   desire    indicate.     Rub  ifi- 
side  and  out  with  salt  and  pepper.  Fill 
nearly    full    with    the   stuflini,r   given    in 
next     paragraph      Cyou     should     allow 
enough  room  for  the  stuffing  to  swell), 
sew    the    edges    together    so    that    the 
stitches    will    not    pull    out,    dredge    on 
some  flour,  and   if  the  fi.sh  is  lean,  lay 


little,  then  stir  in  2  well-beaten  eggs 
and  cook  until  well  thickened,  .lust 
before  serving  add  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice  or   vinegar, 

Drawn-Butter  Sauce 
Ingredients. — One-half  cup  butter,  .*? 
tablespoons  flour,  1*  cups  boiling  water, 
salt  and  pepjier  to  season  right.  Melt 
half  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  sea- 
soning, and  pour  on  the  boiling  water 
gradually.  Cook  thoroly,  then  add  the 
rest  of  the  butter  cut  into  small  pieces 
so  that  it  will  melt  readily.     To  serve 


as  "fine".  It  is  somewhat  bitter,  re- 
quiring a  longer  salt-bath  to  take  off 
the  harshness.  Two  degrees  remain 
yet,  the  capuchin  and  caput.  The  buds 
are  very  large  in  the  capuchin  brand, 
while  in  caputs  they  are  almost  at  open- 
ing point,  with  the  folded  flower  with- 
in ready  to  expand  itself.  These  have 
a  larger  measure  of  acridity  or  "bite" 
than  the  dearer  types,  which  "bite" 
many  prefer.  Capers  owe  their  sting 
to  properties  similar  to  those  in  cress 
and  nasturtium  seeds.  The  latter  are 
equal  to  capers  for  relishes  in  pickles 
and  sauces  in  every  respect,  and  many 
people  prefer  them. 

When  cooks  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  five  different  brands  of  capers 
they  will  know  the  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference in  price  between  nonpareils  and 
capots.  Usually  the  brand  most  sold  i? 
the  central  one,  "fine",  which  gener 
ally  satisfies  all  requirements. 
Caper  Sauce  for  Meat 

Chop  .1  tablespoons  capers  twice,  and 


this  sauce  with  fish,  add  U  tJiblespoons     j^jj  them,  with  1  tablespoon  of  liquor 

to  I  pint  of  butter  sauce,  made  as  fol- 
lows: Melt  4  tablespoons  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  add  1  tablespoon  flour,  then 
}  pint  boiling  water  very  gradually, 
with  a  seasoning  of  salt;  stir  it  con- 
stantly until  thoroly  blended  and  with- 
out lumps.     Let   it   thoroly  boil.    .Just 


lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 

Maitre-de-kotel   Sauce 

Ingredients, — One-quarter  cup  but- 
ter, *  teaspoon  salt,  \  teaspoon  pepper, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice.  Mix  the  butter 
until   of   cream V  texture,  add    the   salt, 


pepper  and  chopj.cd  parsley  and  slowly  before  serving,  add  the  capers  and   a 

the  lemon  juice,  little  cream  or  2  tablespoons  of  butter 

Tartar  Sauce  cut  in  pieces,  but  do  not  again  allow 

Tngrodients.— One  tablespoon  vinegar,  it  to  boil.     Lemon  .juice  is  a  great  ini- 

1  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  '^j  "up  butter,  provement;  add  it  to  suit  taste. 
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When  you  see  the  name 
"Wincroft"  on  a  Range 
know  that  it  stands  for 
a  range  that  has  been 
built  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs,  and  require- 
ments of  the  woman  who 
does  her  own  cooking. 

It  stands  for  a  Range 
that  only  the  best  of 
materials  and  workman- 
ship goes  into—elimin- 
ating expensive  repairs. 
Yet  it  is  moderate  in 
price. 


mcwfl 


SHOP      ^*^     MARK 

have  no  equal.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the 
"Wincroft"  line. 

Illustrated  Booklets  describ- 
ing in  detail  our  carious 
styles,  mailed  free  on  request. 

Wincroft  Stove  Works 

Middletown,   Pa. 


Look 
for 


thU 
trademark  1  i 
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Kitchen 

Cabinets 

Direct 

from 

Factory 

The  most  con- 
venient A  necea- 
mrr    •rtieie   lo 

The  Home 

Wrlta  for  cuU 
and    price*. 

Acme  Sale*  Co. 
Salem,    Ind. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  yon  «ufferin4  from  rupture  without 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brooke  Rup* 
ture  AppUanc*  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  cltn^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chaflnA. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
toother  the  parted  tissueand 
iiwes  Nature  a  chtuice  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years 
experience  we  have  perfected  -  ,    .      ,     _       , 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 
QROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430Suta  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


RETAILERS'  35o    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

FroH  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR         ^1   oe 
Bean    or      Ground  ^  1  t^iM 

DBI-IVBRED  FREE   WITHIN  3M  MILES 
UllM.   DCLIVCRCD  FREE  IMO  MILES 

smit/aeitom  Guaranued  or  Mcmet  Re/uuded 

QILUES  COFFEE  CO..     ZJS-JS  WnMiftN  SI.,N(»Y«k 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


Caper  Sauce  for  Fish 

Cut  3  tablespoons  of  capers  across 
once  or  twice,  but  do  not  chop  them 
fine;  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  i 
pint  of  butter  »auce  made  as  ju9t  des- 
cribed, add  1  tablespoon  of  the  caper 
liquor,  J  teaspoon  salt,  a  pinch  of  pep- 
per, and  1  tablespoon  of  anchovy  ex- 
tract if  you  have  any.  Keep  stirring 
until  it  just  simmers,  when  it  is  ready 
to   serve. — Marion    Harris  Neil. 


ABOUT    OOOSE-nSH 


Summering  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  near  a  fishing  town,  a  housewife, 
alert  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  food, 
was  interested  in  seeing  Italians  col- 
lecting from  the  shore  near  fishing 
smacks  large  fish  which  the  fishermen 
had  rejected.  Inquiry  brought  out  the 
information  that  this  was  goosefish, 
thrown  away  in  large  quantities  by  the 


in  bread  crumbs  and  egg,  fried  in  deep 
fat,  and  served  with  tartars  sauce  it 
is  delicious.  Or  it  may  be  used  in 
hash  or  souffle  just  as  are  codfish, 
flounders  or  halibut,  excelling  all  these 
fish  in  flesh-building  material,  or  pro- 
tein. 

Those  who  live  along  the  coast  should 
persuade  their  fishermen  to  bring  this 
product  in  and  butcher  it  rather  than 
throw  it  back.  In  so  doing  they  would 
not  only  get  a  good  food  cheaply,  but 
they  would  prevent  the  destruction  of 
other  smaller  fish,  since  the  goosefish 
has  a  tremendous  appetite  and  feeds 
iy)on  choice  fish  food.  Formerly  in 
England  and  Scotland  it  was  discarded, 
but  now  millions  of  pounds  are  sold  in 
both  those  countries.  Commissioner 
Smith  said  that  in  the  markets  of 
Cuxahaben  in  1912  he  saw  fresh  mack- 
erel of  medium  size  bring  2\  cents, 
large  haddock  6J  cents  and  goosefish 
8  cents  a  pound. — Mrs.  J.  V-  Douglas. 


HQQ5IER 


f^ANUES 


FREE 


want  te  k— p  tuMOM—  anHi»»r«  JfapUiaa  enjoying  the 
eomferts   and  pleaaoras  of 


pwf  act  bakantedbMtcTS.  bcao- 
tifolly   Ooiahsd.    ansootb  latart 
d«ai«a.  siiasaataed  tor  years. 
Writefer  ear  Mr  <r«*  Iwok  itew» 
Ing  plKttogTaifi.  dsacnbtoKfcf 


FALL  AND  WINTIIE  PATTERN 
CATALOG 


ONE  OF  THE  FALL  TURBANS. 

M»de  of  t»n  frit  and  black  h»tterj'  plu«h.     The  wings  ol 

felt  and  plush  form  the  crown.     A   j.-t    ornanoent 

is  the  only  trinuning. 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania  Parmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


fishermen,  but  much  used  by  Italians. 
A  German  woman  present  remarked 
that  it  looked  to  her  like  the  "hot 
smoked"  fish  which  -^sed  to  be  retail- 
ed in  Germany  in  small  boxes,  bring- 
ing a  good  price  because  of  its  delicate 
flavor  and  high  food  quality.  So  when 
the  interested  housekeeper  returned  to 
"Washington  she  visited  the  Fish  Com- 
mission to  secure  more  information  re- 
garding this  fish.  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Smith, 
r.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  af- 
firmed: 

"Yes,  that  is  a  fine  food,  better  than 
cod,  yet  ten  million  pounds  of  it  are 
thrown  away  or  back  into  the  sea  ev- 
ery year  on  the  coast  between  Cape 
Cod  and  North  Carolina,  three-quarters 
of  it  along  the  Massachusetts  coast". 
Now  think  of  that— in  thrifty  New 
England!  It  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans, particularly  in  Hamburg  and 
other  seaports  along  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  cook  it  in  strips  by  hot 
smoking,  and  box  it  for  retail  traSe. 
There  it  is  called  the  sea  devil  (see 
teufel). 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  fish,  tho  excossivp  develop- 
ment of  head,  bones  and  fins,  that  it 
is  scorned.  The  individuals  aver.ago'' 
about  25  pounds  in  weight,  and  of  this 
only  eight  or  nine  pounds  can  be  eritoii. 
Yet  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  trunk 
is  very  compact,  whitish  in  color,  fine 
grained,  and  free  from  bone.  Accord- 
ing to  analyses  made  for  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, of  samples  of  goosefish,  the  fish 
as  obtainable  in  market  contains  as 
much  protein  as  beef.steak,  pound  for 
pound.  > 

There  are  various  ways  in  whioh 
this  fish  has  been  cooked  by  exi)erts 
in  the  Department.  Boiled  slowly  it 
is  perfectly  done  in  about  20  minutes 
and  should  then  be  served  with  cream, 
Hollandaise  or  caper  sauce.  Cut  in  fil- 
ets an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  dipped 


Send  10  cents  for  our  fall  and  win- 
ter, 1917-18  catalog,  containing  550  de- 
signs of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's 
patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking,  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating  ?0  of 
the    various,   simple    stitches. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMEE  PATTERNS 

Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
nin-  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  Patterns 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  bouth 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

2166.— Boys'  "Overall"  Suit.— May 
be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves. 
Pattefn  comes  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5 
years.  It  requires  li  yards  for  the 
blouse  and  2i  yards  for  the  overalls, 
of  37-inch  material,  for  a  3-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2178. — Girls'  Dress,  with  Sleeve  in 
Either    of    Two    Styles.— The    dress    is 
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S  *** 

I     Make  | 

I     Your  i 

I     Bread  I 

I     Rich,  I 

full  of  flavor  and  food  = 

value.     Buy  the  right  = 

flour,    and     you     can  E 

economize    on     other  E 

more  expensive  foods.  E 

Your    family    will    be  E 

just  as  well-nourished  E 

and      just      as     well-  E 

pleased,  for  there's  no  E 

food    more    satisfying  E 

than      good      bread,  E 

made  of  E 


slashed  in  points  and  widened  by  shap- 
ed "godet"  gores.  These  could  be  of 
contrasting  material,  •  The  sleeve  is 
finished  in  the  same  way,  in  short 
length.  In  wrist  length,  it  has  a  band 
cuff.  The  pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  It  requires  32  yards  of 
."{G-inch  mritcrial  for  an  8-year  size. 
Price,   10    cents. 

2134. — Boys'   Blouse  and  Trousers. — 
This  model  is  ideal  for  warm  weather, 


'ZM 


wiih  low  niH'k  and  short  sleovi-s,  and 
the  trousers  with  straight  lower  edge. 
Pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  Size  8  will  require  ."{  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  Price,  10  cents, 

2071.-HSmarfc  B.Tthing  Dres."?.— This 
may  be  worn  with  tights  or  bloomers. 
.Jersey  cloth,  brilliantine,  serge  and 
sateen  are  suitable  for  it.  The  fulness 
at  the  w.aist  may  be  held  by  a  belt  or 
sash  girdle.  Pattern  is  in  7  sizes:  .?4, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  .and  46  inches  bust 
mea.sure.  Size  38  requires  5J  yards  of 
27-inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 


"The  Highest  Priced 
Flour  in  America  and 
Worth   aU    it    Costs." 


When  you  taste  the 
delicious  substantial 
slices  from  the  King 
Midas  loaf,  you  realize 
that  the  difference  in 
cost — less  than  half  a 
cent  a  pound ! — buys  a 
wonderful  difference 
in   quality  and   flavor. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
King  Midas,  or  write 
us  direct  if  he  doesn't 
have  it. 


Shane  Bros   &  Wilson  Co 
Phila,  Pa    Minneapolis,  Minn 


On  the 
Back  of 
Every 

Sack" 


•« FLOUR  i 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


S^tember  15,  1917. 


September  15,  1917. 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

•  riiiUdi'lphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1917. 
Potatoes  of  good  qu»lity  are  in  fair  de- 
mand Tvith  prices  about  Bteady.  The  sup- 
ply is  quite  readily  placed.  Fancy  onions 
■old  fairly  and  ruled  tirm.  There  is  a  mod- 
erate movement  of  other  seasonable  vege-  new  re 
ta 


P«ar8,  8@10«  box;  25c  %  pk.  Cantaloupes. 
3C«  10c  each.  Watermelons,  25('a40c  each. 
Retail  Or>ain  Market.— Wheat.  *2.15;  corn, 
$1.90;  oats,  90c;  bran,  |2  per  cwt.;  mid- 
dlings,   |3   per  owt. 


bunch   of    15   head   that    averaged    1,000    lbs., 

W'-holes.le    Grain    Market.— Wheat.     |1.90  :     ^"  ,t*»'^n  ^'X   *  .V"7nn 'h  ^/'"ao   hB«d"av* 
corn.     11.60;     oats.     60c;     rye.     |1.40;     bran,     19.75.      And    another  Jjunch    of    20    Jiead,_  av- 

938    ton;    middlings,    $48    ton. 


Chester    County    farmers,   at    19.50    to    $9.75,     $63;    flour,    $82.      Linseed    oil    meal,    $51.50 
and    one    bunch    of     10     head    that     weighed     per    ton 
exactly    1.000    lbs.    each    went    to    a    Le-banon 
County    farmer   at   10   cents   per  lb.      Another 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 


19—195 


XJkNOASTEB   PBODUOE 


eraging  947.  went  to  Bucks  County,  at  $9.75. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  a  nice  quali- 
ty   of    825    to    850    lbs.    dehorned    feeders,    at 

$8.75  to  9.     Several  loads  of  a  pretty  bandy 

Lancaster.    Pa..    Sept.    10, '1917.         kind  of   feeders     ^^/^^-'"K  J^,^„  ^^.^Jj,"'    Xe 

High   prices  ruled   again   today.   Eggs   went    to    York     C'oun  y    »^  ^  »8-35    to    $8.60.       Una 

as    high   as    50    cents   a   dozen,    e8ta.blisbiug   a     bunck    of    &8    head    that    averaged    810    lbs. 

*  cord   for  the  local   market,   and   butter    were  taken   by   a  Lancaster  County  .feeder   at 


Hay. — Prtano  timothy.  No.  1.  $23(g24;  No. 
2,  $20@22;  fancy,  mixed,  $21^21.30;  clov- 
er    mixed.     $t9@20;     clover.     $18(11  19. 

Wheat. — ^No.    2„  red. '  $2.27. 

Corn. — No.    2   yellow,    »2.82. 

Oats. — ^No.  2,  white,  71c;  No.  3,  69® 
69/ Vie. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 

t_ 

PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.   10,   1917. 
Butter. — l>he  market  ruled  firm  under  light 


Beans    and    Peas. — The    market    was    quiet     pkj_  do.,  50^  60c  basket 
■with 
flgu: 
P., 
19 
19 
Choi 

Green'  FruitsT-^Applcs'^ of  fine  quality  sold  straw.  $11®  12 
fairly  and  ruled  firm,  but  there  was  some 
unattractive  stock  offering  which  was  quiet. 
Cantaloupes  of  fine  quality  were  well  clean- 
ed up  and  a  shade  firmer.  There  was  a 
moderate  movement  in  other  fruits  ana 
values    generally    were    well    sustained 


lield. 
not  begun         Xe^  York,  full  cream,  fancy.  June,  25  4c; 
the  stocker    a'jecialt  brigher;   do.,    freeh   made,    best,    24 ?i 
e    exception     @3Sc;    do.,    choice,    24@24V4c;    do.,    fair    to 
Blockers     »nd    g^d,   23 ^^ 23 He. 

VEW  YOSX  BOLK  MARKET 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE 


New  York  City,  Sept.  10,  1917. 
In  view  o<  the  faict  that  the  period  for 
settling  upon  rates  to  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers la  approaching,  it  is  worth  while  to 
state  the  situation  as  the  distributors  see  it. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  an  abnormal 
Pittsburgh,    Pa..    8»pt.    10.    1917.         surplus.       It    is    credited    to    two    causes    in 

C^ttje The    supply    on   sale    Monday    was    «hief.     They  are   ft  reduction   in  demand  for 

140    loards    compared    with    the    same    number    fluid    milk    occasioned    by    the    higher    retail 


The    butt^  market    opens  ^n    pretty    good     i.st  week.  The  market  ruled  active  and  high-  price  and  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr    Hoov- 

.,.«       PrioM    steady       Cheese   firm   and  ad-     er  on  all  best  grades,  while  the  medium   and  er.   the   National  Food  Controller,   that   where 

■lie.      Prices   steadj.      cneese   nrm   .ua  .»      er  on  au  uc»»  g  «.    ,.              .         ^^^    chaico  possible   snibstitntes  for  the  products  of  milk 

better  be    used,    particular^    in   (he    case   of    butter. 

Choice  when  cheaper  forms  of  fat  would  serve.  This 

while  surplus,     for-  which    the    distributor    has    to 

slow,  pay     the     price    established    last    spring,     he 

n    all  finds    it    difficult    to    handle    beoauae    oi    the 

high-  unexpected    change    in    the    foreign    situation. 

do"'CalYfornia   To-    ^'firsts:    3'9«43c;    state    dairy.    37@43Hc;     ir.   Bulls   in  Uberal   supply  and   sold  slow  on  Great    Britam    has   found    it   possible    to   buy 


50c(r.$l.     @l»%c-                     gathered  extras.    44®45c;     wld''high"*""»>o''"<>»'heV  kind't    were "  klow    at     available    is    being    u^ed    lor    other    products 
riggs.  '^^tl\f.  -■L...   _!.:»_     fi-^   t^     ■    _  .     * i.. : than   cnn(1pTi<ic<l  tnilk.     At  the  present   Celling 


and     West     Virginia,      per     crate. 

Peaches     Delaware    and    Maryland.    Belie    ana         t-'bt,"-  —   t^ , —    ,.•        £-       .„  , ---  —  ■. 

Elberta.'      per       16-quart      basket,       25®  75c.  extrf  firsts,    42(a43jc;    nearby    white,  ^e   to  barely    steady    prices. 

Peaohes     Virginia    and    West    Virginia,     per  fancy,    53(ff56c:    ordinary   to  good,    42@»2t:.  Good  to   choice    . 

Whel     basket.     60cft  $1.       Pears,     Delaware     browns,   46(H49c.  . Good.   1300-1400  lb.    ---- 


than  condensed  milk. 
.$13.00®  14.25     pricea  of  the  by-products  •<  milk,  it  is  stated 
.    12.25^12.90     here  that  «iie  distributor  loses  about  80  cents 

a   hundred   pounds  on  the  milk  be  is  obliged 


young,    per  pair.   20t22c..  ITI  ^y" J^kJ' ®  ^  ■'^'' ''    '*''"'''^"'    •""'''     ""AIL -Th^'luuply^on  "sale   tbis   week    has     the  '  surplus.       Otherwise,     some     companies, 

^'ri^J   ^r/t^'e"l?arke\^AleS  &  *MpVes -Wealthy.     $2.50@5.50     per     bbl;     bee„Tair  ?ut    wi?hUy    a*  lirht    supply    the     being  r^uired  to  pay  high   prices   for  a  pro- 

8   percent  milk;    $2.75,   or   5.86  cents   a   quart 
for    3.6    percent  milk;    and    $2.90   for   4    per- 
cent   milk. 
)  17.25         The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
,17.00     quart   eana  for  the  week  ending  September  8, 
« 15.00     were    as    follows: 

"     land     ...191,955  8,620 

.  .  .    37,320  3,150 

.  .  .    43,888  938 

^-  H'^r* :::::::::^^^:l^g>ia  S^/^es-\;;:;i::;:  'iB      H 

^"'     JSs  Tn'd^'co^n""'  .""'"! :  •    '-.rol    ITo         Totals      .....' .359,082         1^.437 

dium    qualities    were    quiet,    nur    ciieap    ..«.     x   ,rom  «i.   rau.    .................    -   frOm    g^'ljl   ?«    cho/T'yearlings    ....      900|-10.00  Same   wjek  last   year   ...  374.837        16.1o4 

showing  good  quality   for  the  price  were  well     indianai>olis  and  1   from  Maryland^  spring    lambs    12.00@17.2o  

cleaned  UP   at   inside    figures.                                         The  market   today  had   some    *  pep       init.                       .„„,,    „>^    Aum   nitATV  BLOHf    BXXTTBR    MARKET 

Nearbv    firsts     $12.60    per    case;    do.,    cur-     and   in   practically   all   kinds  on   sale.     Butch-  PHILADELPHIA   HAT   AND   GRAIN  

rent  receints     $12  30    per   case;    do.,   seconds,     er    cattle   were   in    much   smaller   supply   than                                         _  ,                   j,,^     111.,'  Sept.    8.     1917. 

ri0  9'"il25   per  case;   western,  extra  firsts    ,„st     Monday,     even     tho     receipts     "unvbered        .              ri'il'*d-]P^,>»-   ^»- ^^^'l  L,\*^'-,\|^Ls  Butter— Bids    at   42®  42%c;    no   offerings. 

«io  fio  Lercaso'   do     firsts.   $12.30  per  case;     30    cars    more    than    a    week    ago.      Salesmen         ^  ^^^  jjay  and  Straw.— Receipts,   2\«   tons        ^  ^ 

$12.60  per  case,   ao.nrsi.   <p  ,      select-     tpre   unanimously    of    the  opinion    that    their       .  .  ^    „<,    straw.      There    was    little    ac-  

Jd'  car^fulh-  Vandlef  eggs    Tere    jobbing    at    Ta"!   Tf    eve°ryth'ing     ranj-in;     from     fair     to    ^,i^^u"u%  market  as  usual  on  the  last  daj  TOBACCO   MARKET^ 

lof??54c    ner    dozen  good    in    the    butcher    cattle    line    were    lo    to       ^  ^y^^  ^.p^^.   but  offerings  <>*^<lesirable   stock  ,     .        ,         „    ., 

5^®^*°   pej^_dozeiK 5o   cents  higher.                                         ,     ^      ,    were  light   and  values   were   firmly   maintain-  g.   n,any    grower,    are   refusing   to   sell    at 

vftwTC    -PttODUCE    MARKET                       The    best    cattle    on    sale    were    a    load   of    ^  ,ny    price    that    buyers    have,  tired   of   nding 
YORK    PRODUCE    MAili^fi                    Virginia    steers    that    had    qji-lity.    flesh    and    ^^.^^,^^    ,,.y,    jjo.    L    la^K*  ,»'»'5»-„'^20  oO  .^^    %„y    few    sales    were    made    during    the 
York     Pa      Sent.    10,    1917.         fat     weighing    1,152    lbs.,    and    sold  ^  at    $13.     ^jl;    No.    1,    small    bales,    $20.mO('I  2-1 ;    No.  ^^^^        j^    f^^    ^rops    have    been    contracted. 
Ti,»rp    were     well-crowded     market    houses    One   car  of  prettv   good  West  Virginia  steers     '^    $18(3  19;    No.    3,    $15.50 @  16  .50:    sample,  ^^jniy    at    $20    per    cwt.    for    wrapper.,    and 
duS/theTa't  week    erpeciallv                              wefghed   1175   aid   sold  at  $12       One   car  of     |ioVi,ll.      Clover    mixed    hay.     light    mixed.  corresi>ondingly    high    for    the    lower    grades 
dav^Prfcerarestiffeni'^ig    somewhat    in    all    7^^^^^^                 West     Virginia     •'^^^l.te     Face'       |i7.50(j?  18.50.             _^          «,,r^,a-nVo  But  this   price   does   not   interest   the   average 
>inV<;  of  nroduce      The  hight  of  the  season  is    heifers  weighed  990.  and  sold  at  $11.50^  An-     "^  straw —No.  1.  straight  rye.  $13  (?ri3.a0 ,  No  gr»^er  who.    of    course,    remembers    the    gen- 
™.?  nnd  Xre    is    a   narrowin-g    down    in    all    other  car  o!  the  same  kind,  but  not  quite  as     ^    ^        $12 (T,  12.50;    No.    1    tangled    rye,    $12  p„„y    disastrous    result    of    early    sales    las 
K    of    true"       Corn     is    unusually    scarce.    Ce    in    quality,    weighed    1.040,    and    sold    at     ^    "^      |j„    ^   ^^  ^    $11  @  11.50;    No.    1    wheat  j.^ar,    when    early    seUing   iuTolved    a   loss    o 
S        »^  „  \,.„,„    ^,,f    =n    Hffht    "      TOO    for    ten     iiiss                                                                                 .traw     $ll(rt^ll.50;    No.    2    do,    $10(5  10. ..0,  !,<,„,   ^3  jo  $6  per  cwt.     It  vrould   seem   that 
Tea's       Ainles   will  Z   a' light    crop    thruout     '^^J?"  Wst    car    of    butcher    steers    on    .ale     ^^T oat  straw.  $11@11.50;  No.  2  do.,  $9.50  ,^„,\,    uttle    probability   of   general    selling 
^orl     Coun  V      except     in     the     ;praved     and     tihat    came    from    Cbicago   weighed    1.090    and     ^^^                                               „              .       ,.   u»  »>«^«'"e    tobacco   is   housed   and  enough   of   the 
well  <.,?ed    for    orchards        Butt  J    and     eggs     Z\A    a?  *10.90.      Another    carload     hat    came     '^R^n.-The  market   ruled   firm   nnderligh  ^,^e   .tripped   to   establish    the    quality.    Gen- 
Ire   in   light    sui.plv    as   well    as    demand,    yet     from  the  same  place,  that  were  a^'ttje  coarse      offerings    and    a    fair   demand,    and   prices   of  ^ral  .rains     have     renewed     the     life    of      he 
the    price   on    both"  is    advancing.      Pork    has     but    had    some    fat,   weighed    1.120. ^nd    sod                   ^^.^^^    "'■'<'''♦'>'    *"''''r,».          v        .,  ♦«„  Showing   crop,   many   fields   that  were   stunted 
Telchedi-    place    never    before    seen    by    our    ..,t    $10.90.      A    grade   of    butcher   steers    call-       "g^^j  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  P"  ton.  .^^1   short   now   b«in«  green   and   thrifty.   The 
oldest  residents.      On    Saturday    feeders   were     pj     in    tbe    trade     "Green    Ones"     weighing     ,3^.    ^^^-^^^   ,,ran,    in    100-lb.    sacks,    per   ton.  ^ne    limiting    fteature    may    be    frost    and    to 
ousted     and     bold     at     $25     per     owt.,     live     from    950    to    1050.    sold    at^  $10    to    $10.dO.     ^^  so  manage  to  escape   this   And  yet  defer   cut- 

wpiffht     »"'""'""'                                           Several   lots  of  a   plain   kind   of   butcher   cat-    ♦" ting  aa   long  as  poswble  will   demand   .i>ecia. 

Yggi—AOm  AAc    dozen.                                           tie.  weighing  900  lbs.   sold  at   99  io  t9A(K                                    j,^^  ^AY  AND  GRAIN  skill  on  the  part  of  growers.  Unless  cut  short 

Butter- Countrv,    40 W  45c    lb;     separator.         The    supply   of    stockers    and    feeders    was                                         _ ^y  tj,.   elements,    the   Pennsylvania   crop   will 

45c    lb.      Milk,    \6c    quart.                                ^^    more    than    twice    as    large    «\  <>"    «7    P".                        New    York   City.    Sept.    10,    1917..  be    large,    possibly    the    largest    ever    g«>wn. 

Poultry. — Hens.   21  r^  22c  lb;   springers.   20     .pj^ys     Monday     this     year,     but     there     were         p  ^  _^    slightly   firmer   tone    prevailed   in  Estimates   indicate   a   total   product  of  75,()0<i 

(??24c    lb;    dressed,    65crr(  $l.,-)0    each.                   three  times  as  many  buy^-s  on  hand  and  the             market    for    m'ill    feed    and    prices    were  to    85,000    case..      The    earlier   planting,   bid 

'  Veg«t*bles.— Potatoes.      12(ffl8c      ».4      pk;     result    was    that    the    stuf&^oved    »«><»    t^"e     ^^pj,     maintained.       Offers    of    Western     feed  fair     to    make     excellent    quality      but     later 

$1.15@1.25    per    bu.    Cabbage.    3(38c    head.    ^^^  gome   animation  to   th^'n?'e™''"*-.^'i"!    for    prompt    deliverv    were    small    and    buyers  areas    will    in   all    probability    suffer   more   <>t 

Lettuce.   5c   a   head.  B.ets.    5c  bch    Radjshes,     ^,„    on    sale    also,  a    better    ''•"^of    feeders    ^J    P        '     .„  e^di„,,   ,„d    willing   to   make  less  in  t^a*  r..p«et.      It  h..  been   noted  tha 

5(??6c    bc^.    Onions,    6(0  \()c   bx;    20(^2.^    ^4     than  on  any  previous  Monday  this  year,    and    we          ^p^^.^es.        This     gave     city     feed     a  many    new    tobacco    .beds    are    being    erected 

pk;  Lima  beans,   20c  qt.   Soup  beans,   3;>cqt.     naturally    quotations     for     '^^*""   .^".*    *•!?     firmer   tone    and   resulted    in    a    fair    business  which    indicates   the   renewed    jnterest    in    the 

Celery.    5(fr8c    a    stalk.    Tomatoes.     10c    bx;     y,,j„>.^t  of  the   season  thus   far.      The       top        o^t^ti'ns-     Western     spring     in     100-pound  bnnness    and    the    general    belief    that   prices 

it&c    \i     pk.    Turnips,     10r5^15c     %     pk.     ^ft^e    feeder   market    was   <n>e  ^unch    of    10     S'^°^'»*'«^V  gtYnda^rmfddling.    $38.50;    iBour  will    be    ?ood    lor  .years    to    come.      Parmer. 

Corn.    20(?i25c    per   dozen.    Eggplants.    3(aSc    ^end    of    Durh»ra    yearlings,     dehorned,     that     [^^^j^'^.l^^nd   sacks.    $49   to   arrive;    red    dog  are   learning   that   it   pays   to   have   something 

each                                '                                                    weighed    835   lbs.      They   were   taken   by    Mr     tn    "'V  P»^"°   »»q^     •    *j       ^      ^gO;  city  feed  better  than   a  mere   shed   and   accordingly   ar^ 

Apples.— Best,    10c    box;    20(ff25c    %    pk;     olorge  Hibsbman  of  Uan^-aster  Co.    at  ^10J5     ^  ""^"V^^i"   ^J^^^^o;      lOOli,.'    sicks.'     $5;  .building     substantial    and     sightly     structures 

rommon,    8(f?12c    H    pk.  Plims    3(S.10c   box      ^^r    cwt.      Quite    a    few    ^""'•^"    «'    »   ^    heiry   feed'  100-pound   sacks,    |40;    red    dog,  for    their   tob.coo.-H.   E.   Tweed.    Sept.    10. 
Peaches!    5'fflOc    box;    45c(f!)fl    per    basket,    ^j^d    weighing    900    to    950    lbs.,    went    to    n'»vy   "=<=»'                                      7 
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Thi.  department  is  reserved  for  use  of  our  readers  to  discuss  problems 
•nd  matters  of,  general,  farm  interest.  Write  your  views  and  couiments 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  imr>ortance  and 
thus  share  them  with  others.  Sach  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  300 
words.  Publication  of  such  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
or   agreement. 
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SOME  FiaUKES  ON  FARM  PROFITS 


We"  were    greatly    interested    ia  .the 
oilitorial  "The   Coinmereial   Press"   in 
the    August    25    issue    of    Pennsylvania 
I'armer.    Tf  farmers  anywhere  are  mak- 
iiij,'  the  profits  credited  to  them  by  the 
,,uiunercial    press,    verily    those    of    us 
..0  unfortunate  as  to  live  here  in  west- 
,!U    New    York    are    not    getting    our 
,liare;  and  we  had  not  previously  cou- 
.idored  Chftutau(jua  County  as  a  partic- 
ularly benighted  region.     We  argue  ful- 
ly with  a  farm  paper  that  stated  lately 
that    the    "word    slacker    is    being .  alto- 
.rither  too  freely  used  by  the  press.     A 
man  who  is  coiiseientiously  doing  what 
!u'    believes    to    be    his    duty    is    not    a 
-lacker,    and    neither    corporations    nor 
individuals    .should    be    allowed    to    call 
him  so.     Farm  help  has  for  years  been 
.nlniost    absolutely   unprocurable    and   if 
the   draft   takes   even   a    few    from   the 
farms  it  means  that  to  just  that  extent 
the  producing  capacity   of  those  farms 
\NiU  be   curtailed.     And  in  many  cases 
the    curtailment    will    amount    to    com- 
iilete    abandonment.      In    otker    words, 
uo  can  not  spare  a  man  from  the  farms 
here  without  erippliug  the  business. 

A  few  figures  nnay  help  to  disillusion 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  abnormal  prof- 
its of  the  farmer.     Last  winter,  precise- 
ly at  the  time  when  the  city  housewives 
were   boycotting   45-cent    eggs,   my   ac- 
count    showed    that,    for    that    month, 
every  egg  produced  by  my  poultry  cost 
.i list  17  cents  in  actual  cash  outlay.    No 
charge  was  made  for  labor  or  for  vege- 
tables, etc.,  which  I  raised  in  my  own 
'.'arden    and   which   were    consumed    by 
fhc   hens  during   that   period.   The  deli- 
,it    could    hardly    have    been    due    to 
inexperience  or  inefficiency,  because  the 
neighboring   producers,   heretofore   per- 
IVftly  efficient  and  many  of  them  with 
years  of  experience,  suffered  even  great- 
er Joss   than   I.     Indeed,  one   of    them 
tells  me  her  eggs  cost  between  two  and 
three   dollars   each,  all   winter. 

Midsummer,  when  hens  are  more 
cheaply  maintained  and  I  can  sell  my 
eu'ljs  direct  to  the  consumer  thru  the 
Slimmer  resort  trade,  is  ordinarily  my 
harvest  time.  But  that  same  account 
ho..k  shows  a  di-flcit  for  the  month  of 
.Inly,  and  August  will  be  worse  because 
the  hens  did  not  lay  as  well  as  they  did 
last  month.  Kvory  poultry  keeper  I 
know  is  reducing  the  flock  to-  a  mini- 
mum for  the  coming  winter,  simply  b*'- 
cause,  at  the  present  price  of  grain  and 
the  relatively  low  price  of  eggs,  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  the  business. 

Dairying   is  no   better.     I  am   hot    a 
dairy  farmer  but  this  is  a  dairy  section 
and    nearly    every    man    I    know   keeps 
.some    cows.     The   average   cost   of   pro- 
ducing   100    pounds    of    milk    has    been 
estimated  by  state  experiment  stations 
at   ^2.75  to  t3  and  it   is  generally  con- 
ceded that  this  is  a.  conservative  figure. 
Yet  when  tin'  jirice  reaches  $2.50  (which 
it  rarely  does)   jieople  call  that  pretty 
good  because  it   is  so  much  better  than 
the  dollar  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
'     As  a   matter   of    fact,    the    farmer  has 
worked    so    long"   for    nothing    that    he 
considers  himself   fortunate   if   his  pro- 
ducts pay  his  taxes,  depreciation  on  his 
plant,  and   interest    on    his   investment, 
ff  he  should  get  a  few  cents  a  day  for 
his  labor,  ho  would  think  the  millennium 
hfld  surely  arrived. 

I  did  handle  butter  on  the  market  a 
<hort  time  this  spring,  but  city  custom- 
ers objected  so  seriously  to  paying  even 
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a  few   cents  above   the  price  I  had  to 
pay    right   at   the   farm    that   1   bought 
no  more.     Many  hucksters  tell  me  that 
they    have   big    dairies    themselves    but 
they   can't   afford  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  at    the   price   for   which   it    sells 
today.     The  last  time  I  went  to  market 
a  steady  stream  of  customers  tramped 
up  ffnd  down  the  line  asking  every  deal- 
er for  butter,  but  not  an  ounce  seemed 
to  be  forthcoming.     And  if  we  had  had  1 
it    they   would   have    stormed   furiously 
before    paying    the    market    price,    tho 
that  price  is  lower  tlian  we  get  for  the 
milk     without     making    up.       And     the 
price  of  milk  is  still  below  the  cost  of 
]>roduction   if   any   allowance   be   made 
for  labor  involved — and  men  are  work- 
ing 16  to  18  hours  per  day  in  the  city 
for    nothing. 

Why  do  not  those  city  critics  who  see 
millions  in  the  farming  business  come 
out  here  and  get  rich  themrelves,  and 
incidentally  perform  the  patriotic  duty 
of   feeding  the  nations? — E.   M.   A. 


THE  DUPE  IN  DUPLICATION 


During  the  past  few  years  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  has  been  grasping 
every  opportunity  to  do  something  in 
the  name  of  agriculture.  Th»y  are  now 
trying  to  train  our  preachers.  Where 
are  they  not  using  money  to  accomplish 
something  not  requested?  Advertise- 
ment for  the  institution  before  the'next 
appropriations  are  granted,  of  course, 
is  the  real  motive. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  State 
College,  containing  much  stationery  and 
a  personal  card  from  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, was  found  on  my  table.  It  was 
a  request  for  information  that  could  be 
used  in  a  bulletin  containing  a  list  of 
purebred  livestock  in  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  side  of  this  letter  was  Bulletin  No. 
286  from  Harrisbupg.  Mr.  Wible,  the 
State  Statistician,  gives  in  it  exactly 
what  State  College  intends  to  put  out 
in  another  bulletin.  Is  it  not  about 
time  for  the  said  ipstitution  to  quit 
sending  its  salaried  men  to  Harrisburg 
to  lobby  for  money  to  repeat  what 
farmers  and  other  people  have  had  al- 
ready sufficiently  well  explained? 

All  the  while  State  College  shouts  oa 
every  side*  "They  are  duplicating! 
They  are  duplicating!"  When  our  boyS 
and*  girls  go  to  State  College  to  school 
they  have  to  be  very  careful  if  they 
get  thru  a  year  without  a  cash  expendi- 
ture of  four  hundred  dollars.  Tbe  state 
treasury  also  pays  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year  or  more  possibly 
by  now  for  each  student.  These  figures 
applied  and  were  conservative  before 
the  last  appropriation.  Farmers  will 
soon  be  a.sking  why  pay  seven  or  eight 
or  nine  hundred  dollars  for  a  year  of 
education  v\hen  there  are  many  first 
class  institutions  offering  the  same  with 
better  personal  attention  for  half  a« 
much   money. — A   Tax  Payer. 


i  \i^stern  Ekctric  % 

Labor    Saving 

Farm  Lidht  and  Pow^er  Plant 


Electricity  on  the  farm  brings  more 
than  safe,  bright  lights;  it  brings  a 
farm  hand  that  never  sulks  or  grum- 
bles, one  that  will  work  24  hours  a 
day,  every  day  in  the  year — a  hired 
man  that  wall  never  quit. 

You  talk  about  the  scarcity  of  good 
farm  labor.  Consider  this :  electricity 
.^(rill  turn  the  grindstone,  the  cream 
separator  and  the  chum,  without  a 
pause  for  dinner  or  a  stop  for  sleep. 
It  will  clean  the  house,  wash  and  iron 
the  clothes,  wash  the  dishes,  cool  the 
home,  and  do  a  score  of  other  irksome 
household  tasks.  It's  better  than  the 
beat  hired  help  you  ever  had! 

^  And  you  can  get  electricity  easily. 
You  can  buy  a  Western  Electric  plant 
and  use  your  o^vn  gas  engine  to  run  it. 
It's  as  easy  to  take  care  of  as  the 
Western  Electri*  farm  telephone  in 
your  home.  Back  of  it  is  40  years  of 
electrical  experience,  a  national  dis- 
tributing organization  with  stocks  in 
35  cities,  and  an  agent  in  your  territory. 

When  you  buy  a  Western  Electric 
Plant  you  can  get  Western  Electric 
lamps,  motors,  pump,  cream  separa- 
tor, iron,  washing  machine,  vacuum 
cleaner — in  fact,  almost  every  kind  of 
electrical  appliance  built  especially  for 
this  service.  Have  your  wh<rfe  elec- 
trical outfit  a  Western  Electric 

Jumt  maS  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
"Brigkfming  Up  the  Farm" 


Running 

water 

upatairB 

and  downstairs 

with  ma  •JocthoaUjr  driven  panvv 


The  eonatant 
speed  of  tbe 
electric  motor 
means  better  separation  of  the  cream. 
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WESTERN    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 
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The 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Claim  in  the  Foothills 

Bp  Addison  Howard  Gibson  . 


September  15,  1917. 


Slowly  the  emigrant  train  wound  its    You  can  take  my  word  for  that.     You 


don 't 

1 1 


know    men, 


■way    thru    tho    rough    foothills.      Both 

teams   and    travelers    showed    evidenco        "And  you   don't  know  women,  Mr. 

of  great  weariness.    The  only  woman  in  Barrow,"    she    shot    back.      Then    she 

the  party  who  had  not  voiced  a  com-  added  with  decision:  "I  intend  to  take 

plaint  against  the  long,  tiresome  jour-  a  claim,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 

ney   from   Oklahoma  was   Mildred   El-  treatment  that  the  men  of  the  colony 

kins.  Her  patience  and  continued  cheer-  will  extend  toward  an  unprotected,^ re- 


fulness,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  the  only  unmarried  woman 
in  the  colony,  rendered  her  of  special 
interest  to  the  wifeless  claimseekers. 
Tired  of  teaching  school,  Mildred 
Elkins  had  gladly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  accompany  the  Neal  family 
with  a  colony  whose  purpose   was  the 


spectable  girl. 

Her  clear  hazel  eyes  looked  squarely 
up  into  the  shifting  beady  ones  of  her 
troublesome  suitor. 

■"Then  you  won't  have  me?"  he  ask- 
ed, kicking  an  unoffending  prickly  pear 
by  the  side  of  the  trail. 

''No — and    for    all    time,    no!"    her 


him,  but  ambition-blinded  flhe  had  Sent 
him  to  his  doath  iu  tho  far-away  west. 
Thou  followed  reverses  in  her* father's 
affairs,  and  she  was  forced  to  give  up 
her  music  to  teach  school,  to  support 
her   fragile    mother   and   herself. 

Calls  from  the  camp  aroused  the 
memory-cnshronded  girl,  and  she  start- 
ed back.  Lifting'  her  eyes  to  the  mesa 
above  her,  she  saw  a  stranger  who 
seemed  to  be  regarding  her  intently. 
Ho  was  seated  with  ea^v,  half-lazy 
grace  upon  a  beautiful  chestnut-sorrel 
pony.  When  he  saw  that  ho  was  dis- 
covered, he  straightened  up,  and  at  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  the  well-trained 
animal  dashed  away  down  the  slope, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  dense  chapjvr- 

rel. 

"One  of  the  natives,"  she  presumed. 

»  •  •  •  • 

After  hclpinoT  th«  Neals  get  settled, 
Mildred  chose  a  claim  for  herself. 
Farther  up  in  the  foot-hills  she  had 
discovered,  iu  a  wide  canyon,  a  spring 
sentineled  by  live  oaks  and  cedars,  as 
if  guarding  it  from  an  over-looking 
bluff.  She  took  possession  at  once  of 
this  promising  oasis,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Neal  and  r.  Pima  In- 
dian, she  soon  had  a  dwelling  made 
,ef  boards  and  canvas  doth,  similar  to 
the  hastily  constructed  Ijouscs  of  the 
colonists.  When  she  had  bought  a  cow 
and  pony,  and  employed  the  Tima  to 
bring  her  some  fruit  trees  from  a  nurs- 
ery near  Phoenix,  she  felt  started  to- 
ward becoming  a  typical  ranch  woman. 

"Don't  worry  about  your  land-title, 
Mildred,"  advi^ed  Mr.  Neal  when  she 
mentioned  going  to  the  county  seat  to 
get  it  out.  "Some  in  the  colony  are 
wailiiii,'    for    money     from    Oklalioma; 


"Who  is  that  man?"  she  demanded 
of  tiie  Indian. 

"Him     'The     Lion',"     he     grinned, 


planting  of  fruit  ranches  in  the  warm,  firm,    clear    tones    voiced    her   decision 

sheltered   foothills    of    Arizona,   where  emphatically. 

climate,  soil  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  "I  don't   see   why;   I'm  as  good  as 

water  were  favorable   to   the   ultimate  the  rest  of  them,"  ho  insisted. 

success   of   the    enterprise.     Mr.   Neal,  "No,  you  arc  not,"  she  flashed  back. 

leader    of    the    colony,    and    his    wife  "What    right  ^have    you    to    talk    of 

found  in  the  girl  an  invaluable   assis-  marriage?     You,  with  a  deserted  wife 

tant  in  caring  for  the  five  fretful  little  in  Texas." 

jj^jg^  "Who    told    you    that?"— an    angry 

Seldom  a  day  passed,  when  the  wag-  oath  close  to  his  lips, 
ons  stopped  for  the  night's  camping,  "No  one;  I  saw  the  letter  she  wrote 
that  Mildred  did  not  gather  the  children  to  Mr.  Neal  before  we  left  Oklahoma." 
of  the  colonists  about  her  and  sing  for  "A  divorce  is  an  easy  job,"  he 
them  or  tell  them  storied,  thereby  rest-  blurted  with  a  coarse  laugh.  "Come, 
ing  the  worn-out  mothers  and  winning  Mildred,  say  yes.  I  want  you." 
their  bleseings.  "Well,  I  don't  want   you,"  she   in- 

On  the  last  day  of  their  trek,  while    dignantly  repulsed  him.     "I  wish  you 
the  jaded  teams  rested,  and  the  travel-    would   keep    away  from   me— I   almost 
stained    party    relaxed    for    the    noon    hate   you,"    and   angry   tears   came   to 
stop,  Mildred  wandered  away  by  her-    her  eyes  as  she  turned  away, 
self.  "I  suppose   you   think  Ellis  Talbcrt 

Wending  her  -way  up  a  narrow  can-  ^ill  turn  up,"  he  taunted  her.  "Well,  others  are  busy  about  their  pl'^*'*'^ 
yon,  she  paused  now  and  then  to  gath-  maybe  his  spook  will,  for  that  drunken  then,  Mr.  Bradley,  the  land  official,  is 
er  an  early  wild  flower,  coaxed  ou*  by  cowboy  in  Wyoming  settled  his  hash,  down .  in  Mexico.  We  might  as  well 
the  warm  February  sun.  She  had  not  if  you're  waiting  for  him  you'll  die  wait' until  he  return*,  thou  we'll  all  go 
gone  far  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  ^q  old 'maid,"  she  heard  him  jeer  a* 
a  man's  heavy  boot  striking  against  s^e  hurried  away, 
the  rocks  of  the  trail  she  was  foUcw-  gid  Barrow  shook  his  fist  in  her  di- 
iug.  rection  as  she  entered  a  cowpath  that    the  territory-  like   a  book,   and  papers 

The  footsteps  carried  an  individual-  led  into  a  group  of  live  oaks  and  dis-  made  out  by  him  will  never  be  -on- 
ity  that  brought  an  expression  of  vexa-    appeared,  and  with  a  muttered  oath  at    tested." 

his   dismissal,  he   stalked   angrily  back         Not  since  the  old  home  had  gone  to 

to  the  wagons.  avari.-ions    creditors     at    her    father's 

"I'd   di'e   before   I'd   let   that   great    death,  had  Mildred  felt  the  joy  of  liv- 

cowardly   brute  see  how  much  he  hurt    ing  as  .■'he   did  in    the   little   i.ln.e   .she 

me,"  she  almost  sobbed,  as  she  leaned    called  her  own.    The  foothill  claim  kept 

brown  eyes,  and  his  face  just  no^v  was  against  a  tree,  and  for  the  first  time  her  busy,  and  now  that  Mr.  Neal  had 
bristled  with  a  four-wecjts'  growth  of  gince  she  had  started  on  the  long  trip  advised  her  that  there  was  no  need  for 
uncouth-looking,  untrimnaed  beard,  to  this  unknown  land,  Mildred  Elkins  haste  in  securhig  legal  title  to  tho  land, 
while    his  'travel-stained    overalls    dis-    was  truly  miserable.  each  day  found  her  n\akiug  some  new 

played    a    conspicuous    uniformity    of        Very  seldom  did  she  allow  this  feel-    imyirovement. 
dirty  finger-marked  stains.  ing   to   control   her,  but   Sid   Barrow '.^        The    llower    seeds    from    home    were 

"No  I  don't,"  declared  the  frank-  last  speech  had  torn  open  the  flood-  soon  .sprouting  in  the  fertile  soil,  dug 
spoken' girl.  "I  came  out  here  to  be  gates  of  regrets,  and  ere  she  could  close  up  by  her  strong  brown  arm?  and  made 
alone  a  few  minutes."  them  she   was  struggling  hopelessly  in    into   be(l«  around    the   h-.use.     For  she 

The  man's  eyes  drank  in  his  com-  their  wake, 
panion's  beautiful,  tanned  face,  and  "I  wonder,  if  after  all,  I  was  to 
supple,  graceful  figure,  clad  in  its  be-  blame  because  Ellis  Talbert  went 
coming  blue  denim  jacket  and  short  away,"  she  turned  the  old,  sad  cry 
skirt  and  bending  toward  her  he  an-  over  and  over  in  her  mind  as  if  trying 
nounced-  *°  view  it  from  another  and  new  angle. 

"Well    since  I'm  here,  with  or  with-    "Some  folks  think  I  was,  and  then  be- 
out  your'permission,  I'm  going  to  have    cause   they  say  he   was  killed,  I  have 


amused  by  the  girl's  annoyance.  "Him 
afraid  of  nothing.  Indians  like  him. 
Lives  over  there,"  indicating  a  high 
range  beyond  the  foothills,  which  was 
veiled  in  amethyst  shadows. 

"Well,  he's  a  very  silent  lion,"  she 
answered  him. 

Mildred  was  the  recipient  of  many 
favors  from  the  little  band  of  colonists, 
who- admired  the  girl's  grit  and  de- 
termination; only  one  man  in  the  col- 
ony refused  to  lend  a  helping  hand  oc- 
casionally. 

Sid  Barrow  was  disappointed  in  the 
land  he  had  selected,  and  looked  with 
envy  at  Mildred's  house,  and  the  start 
she  had  made  toward  an  orchard.  Ac- 
cordingly he  decided  to  make  her  lonely 
life  as  unbearable  as  possible.  But 
Mildred  Elkins  had  not  taken  up  her 
life  in  the  West  without  being  able  to 
take  care  of  herself. 

Shortly  after  she  had  settled  in  her 
new  home  she  was  disturbed  by  strange 
noises  outside.  Suspecting  the  origin, 
she  let  it  pass  unheeded,  until,  annoyed 
by  her  broken  rest,  she  seized  the  rifle 
the  third  night  they  were  repeated,  and 
started  out  to  investigate. 

Near  the  spring  she  beheld  a  mys- 
terious object  in  white;  she  aimed 
>;<inare  at  it  and  fired,  with  most  satis- 
factory results,  for  it  decamped  with  a 
precipitate  movement  not  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  wave-like  gliding  mo- 
tion of  a  well-behaved  authentic  spook. 
After  that,  her  sleep  was  undisturbed, 
tho  her  nearest  neighbor  was  two  miles 
nwav. 


Mil- 


tion  to  her  face. 

"Don't    you    want#  company, 
dred?"  the  man  asked,  as  a  few  more 
steps  brought   him  to   her   side. 

He  was  tall  and  slender  with  shifty 


over  together.  I  know^  him,  and  he 
knows  we  are  here,  so  iW'  all  right.  An- 
other thing — he  knows  the  land  laws  of 


was  d<'termined  to  have  dowers,  if  h- r 
bock  did  arfie  carrying  water  from  the 
spring  to  nourish  them.  When  the  I'ima 
retnnied  with  the  trees,  she  set  him 
to  making  irrigating  ditches  so  as  to 
iHO  tho  water  constantly  overflowing 
from  the  big   spring. 

^....ov    ...V,    o„,    ...    ..„o ,  ^  One    day   while    she    and    her  helper 

,,  always   been   i)lamed."    And   the   cruel    were  setting  out  the  trees— fig  and  plum 

"You  needn't  say  anything,  Mr.  Bar-    charge   forced    itself  before   her  every    and   pe.aeh— she  looked   up,   and   there, 


A  few  evenings  later  she  found  her 
pony 's  lariat   cut. 

"I'll  complain  to  Mr.  Neal,"  she  de- 
clared bitterly,  after  seeing  Sid  Bar- 
row's hand  in  this  new  deviltry.  "That 
is  the  third  time  Star  Face  has  been 
missing." 

As  she  entered  the  thicket  she  heard 
voices  just  beyond,  and  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  forms  of  Sid  Barrow  and 
a  half-breed  Mexican  who  liyed  with 
him,  in   the  bright  moonlight. 

"What  are  those  men  doing  on  my 
claim?"  she  raged.  "I'll  watch  them 
for  a  while.    They  can't  see  me  here." 

"This  is  the  best  claim  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  I'm  going  to  have  it,"  she 
heard  Sid  Barrow  swear  desperately. 
"She  won't  have  me,  but  I'll  have  the 
.laim,  even  if  they  run  me  out  of  the 
country,"  he  vowed. 

"I  know  I  could  scare  her  away,  if 
it  wasn't  for  that  chap  who  stopped  mc 
the  In^t  time  I  tried  to  run  her  cow  off. 
He  acts  like  he  was  watching  me  all 
the  time.  Pulled  a  gun  on  me,  too.  Who 
is  he,  .Tuan?     Rides  a  chestnut-sorrel." 

"The  Indians  call  him  'The  Lion'," 
replied  the  half-breed.  "He  has  been 
in  the  ntountains  a  long  time;  he  owns 
a  big  ranch  and  many  cattle  and  ponies. 
He  has  a  mine,  too,"  he  added.  "The 
Indians  all  like  him." 

"W.ll,  I  owe  this  'Lion',  as  you 
call    him,    something    for   his    interfer- 


row 


}  > 


she    anticipated   him.     "I    can    time  his  name  was  mentioned,  sending    halted   on   the   bluff,   was 


the   stranger    •^nce,"     vengefully     asserted     Barrow. 


susp'ect  what  you  are  going  to  repeat  her  heart  on  a  self -accusing  rampage.  en  the  handsome  pony  watching  Uu 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  only  a  waste  Ten  years  ago,  wlien  she  was  eight-  busy  operations  going  on  to  convert  tho 
^j  time  "  ^^°'  ^"  ""®   g^eat.   dominating  dream    isolated  land  from  primitive  ways.  The 


•-hort-skirted  figure  digginu  industrious- 
ly in  the  sand,  resented  his  cool  as- 
surance in  stoj'ping  to  untch  her  work. 
"I  expect  he  is  laughing  at  the  way 
T   hanille   my  tools,"   she   observed  im- 


Unheeding,    he    went    on:    "What's  was  to  become  a  singer,  a  world-famous, 

the  use  of  being  a  fool,  Mildred?  You  much  sought  after,  glorious  singer.     He 

know  that  I  want  you;  you're  alone  in  had  been  her  lover;  her  handsome,  im- 

the  world,  and  you  need  some  man  to  pulsive   boy-lover,   who   had   loved   her 

look  after  you,"  he   reminded  her.  from  their  happy  childhood  days.     But     .   

"Mr.  Barow,  I  beg  of  you  to— "  she   had   persistently  refused   him,   her  ].atlontly,    "  f^'r    it    can't    be    such    an 

"Now   look   here,   Mildred,"   ho    in-  ambition  standing  a  huge,  insurmount-  unusual  sight  in  this  country  to  see  a 

ternipted  her;  "its' tomfoolery  for  you  able  barrier  between  them.  wom.an  rancher  help  plant  her  own  or- 

to  think  of  taking  a  claim  and  stmt  Angered  at  last,  that  the  girl  he  had  chnrd." 

ing  a  fruit  ranch  by  yourself.     That'-s  rdways    adored    would    have    none    of  "Sit  iu  your  saddle  and  watch  me 

a    man's    work.     You're    educated    in  !iim,    the    hotheaded,    impulse-swayed  work!"   >^he  cnllcd,  obeying  a  sudden 

books  and  music,  and  you  can't  mak«  yonng  lover  had  gone  away,  and   not  impulse  born  of  his   .surveillance,   and 

ranching  go.    You  take  my  word,  you  loi^^-  pffer   that  a  report  had  reached  .shaking  her  hoe  vigorously  in  his  di- 

won't   find  it   safe  to  live  alone,   i-.:-  .>;d  home  that  he  had  been  killed,  rection. 

the  single   feUaws   in   the   colonv    •  il)  'Vn-.n   V.VA-i^d  Elkins  found  her  heart  He  immediately  rode  away,  a  hearty 

be   after  you  like  a  pack   of   wol •♦•*  -sid  kn^\"  that  she  had  always  loved  laugU  wafting  after  him. 


"I'm  not  afrnid  of  his  roar.  As  for 
Missy  *Too-good-for-me',  I'll  take  her 
trick  with  my  joker.  A  week  from  to- 
day is  the  time  set  for  the  colonists  to 
deed  their  claims.  Now,  tomorrow, 
Juan,  we'll  ride  over  to  the  county 
seat,  and  yon  swear  that  you  lived  here 
prior  to  her  coming.  You  say  that 
this  claim  is  yours,  and  that  you  are 
selling  it  to  me,  Sabef " 

"Si,     Senor,"     chuckled     the     half- 
b  re  I'd. 

"That  friend  of  yours  in  the  land 
oQlco  will  help  ns  out,  won't  het  You 
say  she  jumped  it  while  you  were  away 
on  business,"  and  they  went  sneaking 
down  the  trail,  leaving  Mildred  white 
with  raqe. 

"The  low  plotters,"  she  glowered  af- 


u-r  them.  "Somebody  has  been  here 
before,  for  I  found  that  little  abode  hut 
near  the  spring;  there  was  enough  of 
it  left  to  prove  that.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  wai  that  good-for-nothing  half- 
hived.  I'li  fi"<i  ^^^  p^^y  *"^  ""^^  °^'^^ 

to  the  county  seat  myself.  If  I  wait 
until  Mr.  Neal  returns  from  his  trip  to 
Phoenix  it'll  be  too  late,  for  I  haven't 
a  thing  to  prove  my  claim  right  now." 
She  started  back  toward  the  house, 
when  she  was  amazed  by  seeing  the 
stranger  of  the  chestnut-sorrel  pony 
leading  her  runaway  animal  by  a  U&g- 
nu-nt  of  the  severed  lariat. 

"The  Lion',  my  mysterious  cham- 
pion," she  gasped. 

She  rushed  to  meet  him,  and  thank 
him.  I'Ut  he  suddenly  lifted  his  som- 
brero, and  then  went  loping  off  across 
the    foothills. 

She  found  the  pony  tied  near  the 
house,  and  as  fast  as  she  could  saddle 
her,  and  don  her  khaki  skirt,  she  start- 
ed for  the  county  seat,  fifty  miles  away. 
With  all  the  money  she  had  concealed 
about  her,  and  her  father's  revolver  at 
her  belt,  she  rode  bravely  on  and  on 
thru  the  night.  When  the  welcome 
amber  o€  the  dawn-glow  in  the  East 
touched  the  hills  about  her  with  the 
radiance  of  a  new-born  day,  her  wan- 
ing courage  revived,  and  still  Star  Face 

went  on. 

N'ear  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  she 
entered  a  canyon  about  a  mile  from  her 
destination,  and  mercy  for  the  tired 
Uttle  pony  bade  her  stop  and  rest.  The 
pony  had  a  long  refreshing  drink,  and 
she  sat  concealed  from  the  road  by  the 
thicket  when  she  heard  the  rapid  clat- 
ter of  horses'  hoofs  striking  the  rocky 
trail  which  she  had  just  left.  To  her 
horror,  Sid  Barrow  and  the  half-breed, 
spurring  their  bronchos  with  every 
stride,  dashed  madly  past  her  retreat. 

"Oh,  they'll  get  to  the  court  house 
before  me,"  she  sobbed.  "I  might 
as  well  go  back."  But  before  the  dun 
whirlwind  of  dust  had  settled,  she 
mounted  the  pony  and  hurried  awav  to 
town  by  another  road. 

"I  won't  give  up,"  she  muttered  as 
she  went  on.  "I'll  face  the  land  of- 
ficials and  tell  them  what  those  sneaks 
are  planning  to  do." 

.Inst  as  she  turned  the  corner  to  put 
the  pony  in  a  livery  stable  for  a  much 
needed  rest,  she  was  surprised  to  3ce 
her  enemies'  horses  standing  before  a 
saloon. 

"I'll  get  there  first,  after  all."  she 
exulted,  and  hurried  over  to  the  court 
house  without  stopping  to  get  a  bite 
to  eat. 

As  she  entered  the  yard  she  saw  a 
tall  man  with  black  whiskers  run  djwn 
the  steps  of  the  court  house  and  walk 
briskly  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

"The  mysterious  rider  of  the  foot- 
hills." she  thought,  and  then  wonder- 
el  why  her  heart  should  begin  to  l);at 
and  thump  so  unwontedly. 

She  felt  confused  for  a  few  moments. 
but  at  last  found  her  way  to  the  hall 
leadiug  to  the  department  of  lands  and 
titles,  then  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Bradley. 

Sho  stated  her  case  to  that  gentle- 
man, who  soon  put  her  at  her  ease,  and 
the  tired  girl  thought  her  troubles 
would  soon  be  over,  when  she  v/as  in- 
terrupted by  the  noisy  entrance  of  her 
two  enemies,  who,  whisky-emboldenr-d, 
-«oou  poured  the  tale  of  Juan's  prior 
claim  into  the  ears  of  the  astonished 
i>fVicials. 

"We  have  no  record  oi  a  claim  by 
the  half-breed  Juan,"  suavely  replied 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  had  also  noticed  Bar- 
row's surprised  start  at  b'holding  Mil- 
dred. 

"But,"  he  went  on  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, "there  is  a  prior  claim  dating 
hack  much  further  than  you  affirm." 
Mildred  started  up,  then  reniL^mbcr- 


itig  the  signs  that  sno  herself  had  seen 
that  jointed  to  the  truth  of  the  agent's 
statement,  she  sank  back,  wearied  and 
h(  art-bioken. 

"My  dear  little  home,"  she  couldn't 
help  thinking.  "My  flowers — my  fruit 
trees — my — " 

But  what  was  this  the  agent  was 
saying .' 

"Don't  be  uneasy.  Miss  Elkins,"  he 
was  assuring  her.  "The  claim  was  deed- 
ed to  you  this  morning  by  its  rightful 
owner." 
Mildred  gazed  at  him  breathlessly. 
"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bradley?" 
she  demanded. 

"The  claim  is  now  legally  yours," 
ho  smiled  mysteriously.  "As  soon  as 
the  deed  is  recorded,  it  will  be  sent  to 
you. ' ' 

"Impossible!  I  have  no  friend  who 
can  afford  to  be  so  generous,"  declared 
the  girl. 

"Pardon  me,  but  you  have,"  insisted 
the   agent. 
"Who  is  it?*Tell  me  his  name." 
'•I  may  not  tell  you  that.  Miss  El- 
kins," he  responded  politely. 

"Tell  me,"  imperatively;  "is  it  the 
man  known  as  'The  Lion',  whose  claim 
I  unintentionally  jumped?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Mr.  Bradley.*" But 
he  has  not  lived  there  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  afraid  you  might  have  trouble 
in  getting  a  clear  title,  so  he  attended 
to  all  the  details  for  you.  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  the  most  valu- 
able property  for  fruit  raising  in  the 
colony. " 

"But  I  shall  give  it  back  to  him," 
promptly  decided  Mildred.  "I  could, 
not  possibly  accept  such  a  gift  from  a 
stranger." 

"Stranger?"  repeated  the  agent, 
again  with  that  peculiar  smile. 

It  ruffled  the  quick  temper  of  the 
girl,  who  was  about  to  express  her  in- 
dignation at  the  singular  transaction, 
when  the  crest-fallen  Sid  Barrow  and 
his  low  companion  stalked  from  the 
ofilce,  swearing  an3  baffled. 

The  agent 's  hasty  exist  caused  the 
girl  to  wonder  if  he  intended  to  ex- 
pedite their  negotiation  of  the  long 
stairway.  She  intended  to  ask  the  clerk 
for  information  regarding  the  taking 
up  of  land  in  that  section,  but  he  im- 
mediately disappeared  in  an  adjoining 
room. 

Generous  as  he  evidently  intended  to 
be,  she  felt  exasperated  at  the  man 
who  had  deeded  her  the  claim,  knowing 
what  a  choice  morsel  of  gossip  it  would 
make  for  Sid  Barrow  to  circulate. 

"If  he  had  only  visited  the  claim 
and  talked  it  over  with  me,  we  might 
have  come  to  some  understanding,"  she 
regretted,  "for  I  can't  believe  he  act- 
ed from  any  other  than  good  inten- 
tions." 

She  had  heard   many  tales  from  her 
Pima  helper  of  his  kindness  and  gentle 
actions    thruout    the    mountains,    and 
thought  that  probably  the  pity  he  had 
felt  for  a  lone  woman,  who  was  being 
persecuted    by   an    unprincipled    suitor, 
had    influenced    his    generous    action, 
without   his    considering  how    it    might 
involve  her  in  unpleasant  whisperings. 
Just   then   she    heard   the   door   open 
behind  her,  and  quickly  said:  "Its  hard 
to  give  up  my  little  home,  Mr.  Bradley, 
but   I   won't   accept   it,  for   if   I   did    I 
could    never    respect    myself    again.      I 
want  you  to  tell  him  that  I  thank  him. 
but   it   is  impossible  for  me  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  his  generosity.     I   will—" 
She    turned   to    face    the   agent,   then 
stopi>ed  short,  for  she  was  loking  into 
the    dark    eyes    of    'The    Lion',   which 
were  gazing  at  her  with  an  eager  yearn- 
ing.    She  stared  at  him  in  white-faced 
dumbness,  for  in  spite  of  his   western 
clothes,  and  the  dark  beard  which  strove 
to  foil  her  identification,  she  was  look 
ing  straight   at   ElUs  Talbert! 


"I   thought       "It  wasn't  fair  to  let  me  suffer  so, 
Ellis,   for  I  never  forgot   you." 


"You!"   she   faltered, 
you  were  dead! " 

"I   wasn't  far   from   it,  for  a   while       "But   you   said  you   didn't   care   for 
after    that    Wyoming    cowboy    shot    nu    me,   when    I    left    the    old    home,    so    1 
up  by   mistake,   but    I'm  a  substantial    thought   you   wouldn't    want    to    be    re- 
wraith  just  now,  as  you  can   see,"  he    minded  of  the  past,  Mildred." 
laughed.  "After   you   left,   and    I    heard    that 

"Why  did  you  not  come  and  let  me  cruel  report,  my  foolish  heart — "  she 
know  that  you  were  alive,"  she  re-  stopped  abruptly,  her  voice  breaking. 
preached- him.  "You  knew  that  I  was  "Mildred!  My  darling  little  Milly," 
amon<y  the  colonists."  using  the  old  familiar  love  name.  "You 

"I  thought   you  didn't   want   to  sec    haven't  forgotten — you  do  care?" 
me,  but  the  old  love  kept  me  hovering        Her  shy,  tear-filled  eyes  gave  him  an 
near  to  render  you  what   aid  I  could,   answer  which  he  understood.    The  next 
when  I  saw  those  cowardly  ruffians  con-    instant  his  arms  had  claimed  her. 
spiring  against  you."                                                           THE    END 
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Bumble  Bees  and  Clover  Seed 

Old  Maids  and  Cats 


A  plant  is  ft  very  selfish  thing.    We 
sow  the  seed  and  tend  the  sprout  in  its 
infancy,  giving  it  all  the  fancy  tidbits 
we  are  able  to  guess  the  plant  appetite 
hankers  for,  and  watch  over  its  growth. 
As  it  thrives  'neath  all  this  fussing  and 
coddling,  we  smile   contentedly,  think- 
ing it   is  responding  to  our  efforts  out 
of   gratitude.     We   personify  the   plant 
and  imagine  it  saying  to  itself  and  to 
its    neighbors,    "Mr.    Hornyhand    is    so 
very  kind  and  is  giving  us  so  many  and 
such  nice  things  to  eat,  to  drink  and  to 
wear,  that,  really,  the  least   return  we 
can  make  him  is  to  furnish  a  fine  lot 
of  hay  for  his  horses   and  fodder   for 
his  cows.     Let  us,  therefore,  hump  our- 
selves." 

Not  so.  The  plant  has  no  virtuous 
notions  of  that  sort.  It  does  not  care 
a  fig  for  all  our  wants,  desires  and  ex- 
pectations, but  is  intent  on  one  thing, 
and  one  only— to  make  seed.  All  its 
flourishing  growth,  its  showy  leaves,  its 
brilliant  colors,  are  put  forth  to  that 
end  alone.  It  grows  tall  to  over-top 
its  tall-growing  neighbors— to  have  "a 
place  in  the  sun".  It  makes  use  of 
every  help  that  offers  to  make  its  seed 
good  seed,  able  to  continue  the  plant 
race   indefinitely. 

That  the  seed  may  be  good  it  must  be 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  for  that  pur- 
pose made  and  provided.  Some  plants 
are  independent  and  attend  to  that  lit- 
tle matter  themselves,  arguing,  no 
doubt,  with  Miles  Standish,  "if  you 
wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done,  you  must 
do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to 
others"! 

But  very  many  plants  enlist  helpers— 
the  wind,  insects,  wandering  animals— 
in  their  seed  operations.  Some  plants 
go  a  step  farther  and  become  extremely 
exclusive.  They  doubtless  belong  to 
"the  best  families",  and  their  seed 
children  cannot  mix  with  the  common 
herd,  but  must  have  the  choicest  of  ev- 
erything. They  have  become'  so  finicky 
that  of  all  the  millions  of  insects  wing- 
ing and  crawling  about  but  one  kind  i< 
sufficiently  select  to  attend  to  their 
needs.  Among  this  plant  aristocracy  we 
find  the  red  clover. 

The  clover  blossom  or  head  is  not  one 
flower,  but  many,  assembled  on  a  short 
axis.  Each  floweret  is  a  tube,  contain- 
ing the  usual  organs,  stamens  and  pis- 
til, but  so  arranged  by  nature  that 
cross-fertilization  is  needed.  That  is, 
the  flower  does  not  deposit  its  own  pol- 
len on  the  pistU,  but  depends  on  some 
ehancc  visitor  to  render  this  service 
with  pollen  brought  from  some  other 
clover  bloom.  That  there  might  be 
some  reward  to  induce  an  insect  to 
.r.n.b  down  such  a  deep,  narrow  tube, 
our  elover  prepares  a  tiny  drop  of  nec- 
tar there,  the  source  from  which  bees 
get   honey. 

But  the  honey  bee  cannot  gather 
these  sweets.  The  workers  are  not 
provided  with  tomrues  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  where 


the  nectar  hides.  Perhaps  the  queen, 
being  feminine,  might  succeed;  but  she 
has  other  fish  to  fry.  It  follows  that 
the  only  bee  capable  of  earning  the  re- 
ward for  pollenizing  the  red  clover  is 
the  bumble  bee,  celebrated  in  song  and 
story. 

Do  you  know  Emerson's  poem.'     He 
calls  it  "To  the  Humble  Bee." 
"Burly,    dozing    humble    bee! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me;  . 

Let   them   sail   for  Porto   Riquo, 
Far  off  heats  thru  seas  to  seek. 
I   will    follow    thee    alone. 
Thou    animated    torrid    zone! 
Zigzag    steerer,    desert    cheerer. 
Let    me    chase    thy    waving    lines; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. ' ' 
In  another  stanza  he  tells  of  the  flow- 
ers the  bumble  bee  visits,  among  them 
the  clover. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  first  crop, 
of  clover  flowers  has  very  little  seed? 
It  is  because  there  are  at  that  time 
but  few  bumble  bees  to  fertilize  the 
blooms.  The  queen  has  filled  a  few 
cells  with  larvae  and  the  colony  in- 
creases rapidly,  so  that  when  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  clover  is  blooming  the  in- 
sects may  visit  each  cup.  They  are 
busy  then,  over  the  odorous  field.  Your 
ears  are  greeted  with  the  bumble  bees' 
contented  hum;  your  nose  drinks  in 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers;  your  eyes 
delight  in  the  sea  of  delicate  color. 
What  fairer  spot  on  earth  than  a  clov- 
er field   in  bloom .' 

But  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment. 
A  great  enemy  of  the  bumble  bee  lurks 
in  the  gra*".  It  is  the  field  mouse.  She, 
too,  buildeth  a  house  in  the  meadow, 
and  then  makes  war  on  her  neighbors. 
She  dearly  loves  to  rifle  the  stores  of 
the  bumble  bee,  and  where  field  mice 
are  plentiful  bumblebees  are  likely  to 
be  few.  Then  we  say  "The  clover  is 
not  well  loaded."  Nature,  however, 
striving  as  ever  to  maintain  a  balance, 
has  provided  a  remedy,  and  in  the  cat 
has  given  the  field  mouse  a  deadly  foe. 
As  you  all  know,  the  great  conservers 
of  cats  are  old  maid«:  and  there  the 
chain   is   complete. 

For,  note  well:  The  more  old  maids, 
the  more  cats:  the  more  eats,  the  fewer 
field  mice;  the  fewer  field  mice,  the 
moic  humble  bees;  the  more  bumble 
bees,  the  more  clover  seed. — Q.  E.  D. 
"How  admirable  are  thy  works, 

Oh  nature,  kind  and  dear." 
— Howard    Mitman. 


"It  takes  a  baby  mos'  two  years  to 
learn  to  talk."  said  Uncle  Eben,  "an' 
den  it  takes  de  res'  of  its  lifetime  to 
learn  to  keep  f'um  talkin'  too  much." 

The  teacher  was  giving  the  juvenile 
class  a  lesson  in  punctuation.  "What 
is  that.'*'  she  asked  of  a  small  pupil, 
pointing  to  a  period.  "That,"  answer- 
ed  the    little    one,  "is    the   lid    off   an 
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IF  TOTT  are  not  Jolted  around  on  tba 
trout  8eat  as  mucn  assbeis  on  the  rea* 
•cat,  it  is  because  you  can  brace  your* 
•elf  with  the  stcrring  wheel     You  take 
the  rear  seat,  she  the  front.    Then  you  11 
imoio  that  you  ought  to  equip  your  Ford 
with  s  aet  of  the 
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SkockAbsoilwr 

The  Hassler  make*  both  seats  as  comfort* 
able  as  any  93, 000  car.  You'll  feel  the  differ* 
encein  tbef  ront  seat  as  well  aa  in  the  rear. 
Eatierto  hold  the  eteering  wheel.  Easier  to 
guide  the  car  where  sou  want  it  to  go.  No 
•udden  jolts.  No  sharp  rebound.  No  aide- 
eway.  Ouahiona  the  car  aa  well  as  the  paasen* 
gerg.  i««>t8  tires  last  so  much  longer  that  the 
extra  mileaKO  pays  for  it  several  times  over. 
Over  two  hundred  thousand  seta  In  use. 

Free  Trial  Offer  ?::J': 

Mirkow  aiaeh  the  HsMlor  wonld 
Bcaa  to  joar  wifp.  your  fas* 
ilj,  aad  TOiintcir  hy  Irtdnc  u« 
kaTS  a  let  put  on  jmir  Cord 
tor  t»a  dan'  trial.  Nomoin-r 
la  adTSM*.  Naebllra'loa-  Ko 
riU.   Write  today  for 
Free  Trial  Blank  aad  it-^ 
lattrstcd  faM»r    with    I«tt«rs' 
tnm  lucrt.     Addraa* 

BOBEBT  H.  niSSLEB,  Ins. 
OcpC  1^1  UdiaaapvlU,  lad. 


Tires 


3500  Mile  Cnuraatee 

Manufacturers  of  hlgh- 
irrado  Tires  sell  us  their 
surplus  stock  or  over- 
productlon  for  spot  casn. 
These  Tires,  actually 
firsts,  are  acid  sa  blein- 
Ished.  at  B  REDUCTION 
OP  40%.  twistNi 

tiai  rUb    ■-»<     TiAM 

2Rx3  »7.60  18.25  %'i^' 
SOx.T  7.70    g.fiO    2.30 

32\;<  9.25     0.95     2./5 

30x.Tj  9.95  11.10  2.8S 
3U.{*2  10.55  11.60  2.P0 
.12x:t',  11.50  12.9.5  3.00 
34x3',  12.15  13.35  3.S5 
31x4  14.75  16.60  370 
32x4  15.05  16.8.5  3.80 
33x4  15.75  17.20  3.90 
34x4  16.10  17.5.5  4.00 
3.5x4  17.00  18.60  4-50 
36x4  17.20  18.65  4.30 
34x4 'j  21.65  23.65  4.80 
3.5x4',  22.70  24.70  6.00 
36x4'.  23.05  2.5.15  61S 
37x41,  23.95  26.10  636 
35x5  24.90  27.25  8.05 
36x5  27.10  29.60  8.65 
37x5       20.40  28.85    6  26 

^       aa*-  ffw.^tB*ftlj^  Thousands  of  our aatlnficd  eoa* 
ray  An*r  r.TllimiW   tomer*  ar«  retting  from    40M 

3  ♦  OlKwnt  lof  Cith  wtib  Oritir.  '<>  ^^^  ">!!«  aer»ice-., 

why  nut   you"       

We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  Jnsoectlon.    When 
ordering sUte  If  CUncber,  Q.D.  or  S.S.  aredeslred. 
A  ORDER  TODAY— prices  may  Jump.     Foil  In* 
Tormatlon  on  request.     Address 

Philadelpliia  Motor  Tire  G»., 

M4  N.  Broad  Street  PHILADELPIIU,  PA. 


1917  Overland  Sale 

We  have  purchased  from  the  Overland 
Motor  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  former  Over- 
land Agents,  all  their  1917  I)etnon.stratlni! 
and  1!M7  and  191(5  Used  Overland  Cars. 
We  boiiRht  these  cars  at  a  terrlflcally  low 
price  and  shall  hcII  tbem  at  a 

Price  Never  Known 
Before 

For  an  Overland  Car.  They  are  nil  like  new. 
Also  1000  other  cars,  IneludInK  every  known 
make,  in  1917-1916  models.  $200  up.  Write 
today  for  our  Full 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A 
It's  FREE 

and  full  of  valuable  Information  for  the  manl 
who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  save  money. 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'd    I.AUGE.Sr    Af  TO  UEALKRS^ 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Cross  Breeding  Sheep 

Results  of  State  College  Experiments 

By  B.  O.  SEVERSON 


September  15,  1917. 

Clyde  interest  on  land  used  for  pasture, 
grain  for  flushing  and  labor.  Other 
items  of  costs  included  in  maintenance 
were  mortality  risk,  interest  on  value 
and  cost  of  service  to  ram. 

The  cost  of  marketing  lambs  includes 
commission,  express  and  cost  of  crates. 
Seventy^ve  breeding  ewes  of  the  ber  1916  after  deducting  the  cost  of  The  annual  receipts  per  ewe  include 
Delaine  Merino  breeding  were  pur-  feeds  consumed  by  lambs  on  pasture,  market  value  of  lambs  and  wool  and 
chased  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  in  These,  ewes  were  purchased  at  a  cost  the  value  of  657.7  pounds  of  manure 
the  spring  of  1915.  Twenty-five  of  of  $5.50  per  head  in  May,  1915.  Based^  produced  in  winter  quarters  per  ewe  at 
these  are  bred  pure  to  a  Delaine  Merino    on  a  valuation  of  $6  per  bead  for  the     $4  per  ton. 

ram  and  fifty  are  being  crossed  with  year  1915-16,  the  Delaine  Merino  ewes,  Based  on  a  valuation  of  $10  per  ewe 
mutton  rams.  During  the  year  of  bred  pure,  returned  16.5  percent  and  for  the  year  1916-17  the  Delaine  Merino 
1915-16  a  purebred  Shropshire  ram  was  the  Delaine  Merino  ewes  bred  to  a  lambs  bred  pure  (Lot  1)  returned  $4.57 
used    in    the    cross-bred   lot    while    for    Shropshire  ram  returned  32.50  percent     or  45.7  percent  on  value  of  investment 


the   winter   of    1916-17,   Southdown    X    on  value  of  investment.     The  original    T^hen   100   percent   lambs   were   raised. 
Delaine  Merino  lambs  were  raised  and    ewes  were   obtained  from   the  McClay     in   Lot   2,   the    Delaine   Merinos    were 


and  Leonard  fl.ock8,  Washington,  Pa. 
Basalts    1916-17 — ^Lambs    Marketed   in 


March  and  April 


Shropshire    X    Delaine    Merinos.      The 

Southdown  X   Delaine   Merino  cross  is 

being  used  for  the  1918   crop.     Other 

breeds  will  be  used  as  the  investigation 

progresses.     At  present  early  lambs  to 

be  marketed  at  Easter  are  being  raised. 

Dvring  the  vear  of  November  26,  1915    Annual  eost  of  maintenance 

to  Novembe'r  32,  1916,  lambs  marketed  per  etwe  $10.20  $10.05 


Lot  I         I>ot  11 

25  Delaine  49  Delaine 

Merino      Merino 

Ewea         Ewes 

Purebred  Crosabrea 


cross  bred  with  pure  bred  mutton  rams 
of  the  Shropshire  and  Southdown 
breeds.  They  returned  $5.75  per  ewe 
or  57.5  per<;ent  on  value  of  ewe  at  $10 
per  head  when  100  percent  lambs  were 
raised. 

The  same  breeding   ewes  were   used 
during  the  years  1915-16  and  1916-17.  - 


WATER  FOB  STOgK 


A  LONG  WALK  FOR  A  COLD  DRINK  IN  WINTER. 

in  the  fall  were  produced.     The  follow-    Cost  of  marketing  lamb 
ing  is  a  summary  of  results  obtained:        Cost  of  feed  per  lamb 
Besults   1915-16 — Lambs   Marketed 
in  September 


Lot  I     Lot  II 

-    25  D.     50  D. 

Merino  Merino 

Ewes      Ewea 

Ptirebred  Croesbred 

Total   cost   of   maintenance 

per    ewe    1«.59  $8.50 

Value  of  wool   if.23  3.16 

Value   of   manure 98  .98 

Value   of  lamb   above  cost 

of  feed  and  pasture    .  5.38  6.31 

Total  annual  receipts   ....  9.58  10.45 
Profits  per  ewe: 

100  percent  lambs 99  1.95 

90  percent  lambs 45  1.32 

80  percent  lambs — .08  .69 

70  percent  lambs — .62  .06 


.   1.17  1.17 

.     .96  1.06 

Total  cost   12.33  12.28 

A  v.  weight  per  lamb,  lbs.  .45.00  48.00 

Av.  weight  of  fleece,  lbs.  .  .10.66  10.24 

Market  value  of  lamb $8.89  $10.59 

•Market  value  of  wool   ...   6.70  6.13 
Value  657.7  lbs  manure  per  • 

ewe    1 .31  1.31 

Tetal  annual  receipts 16.90  18.03 

* 'Profits  per  ewe  with: 

100  percent  lambs   4.57  5.75 

90  percent  lambs 3.34  4.53 

80  percent  lambs 2.11  3.30 

70  percent  lambs 88  2.07 

•—June  1,  1917. 
** — Lambs  sold  March  and  April. 

During  the  year  of  1916-17  the  ewes 


The    two    accompanying    illustrations 
show   familiar    scenes   in    the  watering,' 
of   farm    live    stock.      Both   views    are 
from  the  farm  of  R.  C.  Bell,  Mifflin  Co., 
Pa.     The   poud   was   the   old   watering 
place.    Here  the  farm  stock  was  water- 
ed for   years.     The   cattle    and   horses 
were  driven  to  the  pond  every  day.  The 
ice  had  to  be  cut  in  winter  to  give  the 
cattle  access  to  the  water.     The  water 
was  cold,  and  on  cold  days  the  animals 
were  chilled  and  drank  only  a  part  of 
what  they  needed.     At  a  total  cost  of 
about    $150,    Mr.    Bell    installed    a   hy- 
draulic ram  which  has  worked  continu- 
ously   for   over    two    years   without   a 
cent  of   cost.     The   second   illustration 
shows  the  watering  trough  installed  at 
the  barn.     It  looks  cold  because  of  the 
ice  accumulated  outside  of  the  tank  at 
the  time  the  photo  was  taken.    But  the 
water    comes  .directly    from    a    stronfj 
spring    and    the    tempcrpture    is    pra'- 
tically  uniform  thruout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  having  the  water  at 
the  buildings,  within  easy  reach  of  all 
stock,  the  ram  supplies  water  to  the 
house,  the  barn  and  the  lawns. — ^J.  S. 


GRAINS  rOR  FATTENINQ  HOGS 


Substitutes  for  Com 


HAY 
'PRE55 


fhe  Admiral  17x22  power  press,  with 
or  without  enffinc,  is  beat  and  fast- 
est for  handling  heavy  feeds  of  coarse 
biirloy   straw,    hay,  etc.      Liaht   in 
vei^jlit  with  every  dcsiruhle  fialurf-^ 
tloeu coupling, broad  feeder  hcnd.  low  food 

opening  -staff  and  Rure  block 

^  aropp«>r — tiltinc  head  block,  etc.  Bifftrt^st 

capacity,  clean,  even  wort:.    Savia 

"xpense  of  extra  man.    StronROSt 

guarantee.     Write  for  Free  liuok, 

Admtnl  Ha,  rrcis  ti 
Baft;  //«(/  Oic  Admiral  WctV 


Feeders  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
corn  fed  to  hogs  by  substituting  othfr 
feeds.  This  is  especially  desirable  with 
high-priced  corn  and  its  increased  no<'*l 
for  human  consumption.  Pastures  ami 
forage  crops  projjerly  used  can  reduce 
the  corn  and  other  concentrated  feetis 
fed  to  hogs  from  one-half  to  one-fourth. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  feedstuff.^ 
which  can  be  substituted  for  the  othor 
portion  of  corn.  Their  use  will  be  df- 
tcrniiued  largely  by  their  availability, 
relative  feeding  value,  and  cost  per 
pound  as  compared  with  corn.  Ho<? 
feeders,  by  getting  in  touch  with  tlie 
feed-manufacturing  industries  in  their 
section,  may  discover  profitable  substi- 
tutes for  corn.  Feeds  unavailaldc  for 
human  consumption  should  be  used  a<! 
far  as  possible.    . 

A  number  of  substitutes  for  corn  with 
suw'^estions  for  their  use  are  given  bo- 
^  low      The    feeding    value,    methods    oi 

WATER  BROUGHT  TO  THE  BARN  WITH  CHEAP  BUT  EFFICIENT  RAM.  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^j^^ive  c-t 

The  annual  maiutoivaneo  eost  includes    bred    in   July    and    August    and    lambs    of  a  pound  of  each  feed  to  a  pound  of 
feed   in   winter  quarters,    were   marketed   as  "Early    lambs"   in     com   at    which    profitable    substitntiyn 


the  costs  of 
bedding,  interest  on  equipment,  labor 
and  cost  of  grain  for  lamb  to  a  wean- 
ing age.  Other  items  considered  were 
cost  of  pasture,  grain  for  flushing,  mor- 
tality risk,  interest  on  value  anil  ser- 
vice of  sire.  The  annual  receipts  in- 
clude the  value  of  manure  at  $3  per  tou, 
value  of  wool  at  market  prices,  June 
1,  1916,  and  value  of  lamb  in  Scptcm- 


New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh in  March  and  April.  The  cost 
(if  maintenance  per  ewe  was  increased 
over  1015-16  due  to  increase  in  cost  of 
feeds  and  value  of  breeding  stock.  The 
annual  maintenance  of  breeding  ewes 
includes  in  winter  quarters,  bedding, 
interest  on  equipment,  labor  and  feed 
costs.    On  summer  pasture  the  costs  in- 


can  occur  are  given  for  each  feed.  1 
oxamide:  A  pound  of  feed  with  a  f      ' 
ing  value  four-fifths  that  of  corn  nni^t 
cost   at  least   one-fifth   less  before  siil>- 
stitution    is    profitable    purely 
monetary   standpoint. 

Oats.   —    After    crushing,    oats 
three-fifths   the  feeding  value  of   corn. 
Thev  can  be  substituted  profitably  t"<jr 


from    fi 


ha  VI 


Sijitember  15,  1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


S3— 199 


Dairy  Cattle 


Pure  Bred  Holstein  Sale 

September  29,  1917. 

at  Curry ville.  Pa. 

L.  C.  Honsacker,  Sales  Manager 
Martinsburg,   Penna. 


^[tot  Farm  Holsteins 
$15  to  120 

For  high  grade  calves  either 
sex  express  paid  lu  luto  ol  5. 
4U  large  Uigu  i;ruue  and  12 
registered  liolsteln  cows  due 
m  Aug.  and  Sept.  35  regis- 
tered heifers  1  to  2  yei.rs 
old.  40  high  ftrade  heifers, 
and  registered  bulls. 
JOHNC.  IIEA6AN,  TMll.N.Y. 


corn,  therefore,  when  a  pound  of  crush-  ducts    from    other    industries,    such    *^|T|IB   HPftT   LINIHENT 

ed    oats    costs    tv\o-<fifths    less    than    a  canning  factories,  which  are  of  feeding  j   ■  ilfc   PfcW  1     fcHlMHIfcll  Ij 

pound  of  com.     lu  .a  fattening   ration,  value   to   swine.     It    should  be   remem- 

oats  should  not  compose  more  than  two-  bered     that,     with     bulky     by-product 

thirds    of   the   ration   during   tho   early  feeds  such  as  distillery  grains,  brewers' 

part  of  the  feeding  period  and  should  grains,    and    pea    cannery    refuse,    the 

gradually  be  reduct;d  until,  during  the  hog,  owing  to  his  digestive  system,  can 

last   4   or   5    weeks,   they   are    entirely  not  utilize  these  as  well  as  cattle  and 

omitted  from  the  ration.     Oats  are  ex-  sheep. 

cellent  for  adding  bulk  to  a  ration  and        When  the  prices  of  corn  and  of  ni- 

are  especially  good  for  brood  sows.  trogenous     by-product    feeds    such     as 

Barley. — Barley  when  crushed  is  an  ^jj^n,  peanut  meal,  soy-bean  meal,  vel- 

excellent    feed   for   swine   and   can   be  ^g^.  ^^^j^  ^eal,  linseed  oil  meal,  tank- 


M  rui  nun  m  m  mmm  mit 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  CQUAL 

—    A 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  Holstein-Friesian 

bull  calves,  sired  by  a  son  of  the  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  oil.  l2JJ.r  lb.  butter  in  365  days. at  $100  and  up. 
Descriptive  catalot;  for  stamp.  _         .     ^ 

GEO.  E  STEVENSON  &.  SONS,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Either  sex,  beautlfuHy  marked,  $20  each.  Reg.  Hol- 
stein cows,  heifer  and  bull  calves,  shipped  anjr'where. 
F.  H.  WOOD.        BOX  A,  CORTLAND,    N.  Y. 


age,  fish  meal,  etc.,  are  relatively  close, 
a  larger  amount  of  these  concentrates 
high  in  feeding  value  can  be  fed  and 
partially  substituted  for  corn.  This 
will   naturally   increase  the  percentage 


substituted     entirely     for     corn,     even 
when   it   costs  the   same   per  pound. 

Rye. — When  costing  uinc-tonths  as 
much  as  corn  per  pound,  rye  can  be 
substituted  for  corn  in  the  ration.    -It 

should  be   fed   ground    or   crushed   find     ^f  protein  in  the  ration 
is  best   fed  as  a   slop. 

Damaged  Wheat. — 'Frosted  wheat  or 
wheat  damaged  in  other  ways  and  un- 
fit for  milling  can  be  substituted  even 
when  equal  in  cost  to  corn  per  pound. 
Wheat  should  be  ground,  crushed  or 
soaked. 


NO   TIME   FOR  HOG  CHOLEEA 


Holstein  Sale  Sept.  20 


oi  r  egistered  stock. 

BUB  SEEDS. 


Write  tor  catalog. 

BIRMINGHAM,  FA. 


ii_,L.».^;nj  Herd  of  3 j  cows,  15  heifers. 
rlOLSieinis  choose  Irom.    ' 


Burning  $16-hog3  that  have  died  of 
cholera  is  no  pleasant  duty.  The  Na- 
Emmer.-Emmer  or  spelt  is  a  bulky  tion,  moreover,  cannot  afford  the  food 
grain.  It  can  be  substituted  for  corn  loss  involved.  During  the  year  ending 
when  costing  three-tenths  less  per  March  31,  last,  hog  cholera  caused  loss- 
pound.     A  partial  substitution  is  best 


Kt^m  —Ills  pen* 
•  or  trttlDK,  footb 
log  asd  bcalliiK,  and 
Ik*  *°^  *"  "'''  Sorat. 
mo  Br<]  !■•■,  or 
Wonsds,  F*lona,  Bolli, 
Uii^^at  Curnt  and 
nillllBII  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  h«> 
Bjkjlu  BO  aqu*!  •« 
DQIIj  •      Uulmant. 


Ufa  w»M  say  t*  til 
who  toy  H  tint  11  dots 
Ml  eontiin  a  Mrtick 
al  mImmus  suMtapoe 
an!  Ibtrtlora  ao  harai 
eaa  rataH  heai  fta  ai- 
laraal  uaa.  Paraistaai, 
tborouf  h  uaa  wiU  aura 
Biany  oM  ar  ehranie 
ailaMnla  and  II  aaa  ba 
ftui  aa  any  eaaa  that 
raqulraa  an  outward 
applleatleo  with 
pariact  aalaty. 


P«rf«etly  Sato 

and 
RaliablaRamady 
for 
8or«  Throat 
Ch«st  Cold 
Backaeho 
NoHralgia 
Sprains 
Strainsi 
LumbafO 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
allStifffJelnts 


6  bulls  to 
Hall  grade  :inj  hull  regis- 
tered. All  have  a  3-year  cow  testing  atuoclatioa  recora 
tor  milk  productlou.  iiome  wiiu  A.  U.  O.  records. 
Fiaiuiyui'arm.Fiilrviex  VUiage,  i'a.  (near  Nor rlstownj 


T¥    1   1.    •_    r-'^]traa   4  registered  heifers,    3  bulH 
UoIStem  ^^a'VeS  from  a  so ib.  sire; alao  2 record 
cowa     Write  for  prices  and  (ledlKrees. 
WALTER  M.  CRUTTENDEN.       WilXes  Barre.  Pa. 


r>  n^1of.a;n    bun  calf,  bora  March  31st. 1917. 

Keff.  "OlStein  oam.  jUQeco.haa  ).iat  made 
Blre  li  sju  ol  23  lb.  co.v,  i  nee 
WinHelblech,    LewliDorg,   I'a. 


17  lb.  3  year  old  record, 
right.  Inquire  of     J.  B. 


This  feed  should  always  be  gvound'aud 
is  best  when  fed  as  a  part  of  the  ra- 
tion along  with  concentrated  heavy 
meals  to  give  bulk  to  the  ration.  •  A 
combination  of  corn  and  cmmcr  proves 
far   superior  to   emmor   ftlone. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat  cjxn  be  sub- 
stituted for  corn  when  it  costs  one- 
tenth  less  per  pound.     It  should  be  fed 


KMOVES  THE  SOKIIESS-STICN«TIIERS  MNClEt 

Oornbin,  Te«.— "Ooe  bottlB  Oaiielle  UM»mm  <U4 
mT  rhaumcttam  Dor*  good  tbaa  lUO.oo  p>ld  la 
dtiitora  mia."  OTTO  A.   BEYER. 

Price  91.80  par  boUl*.    Botd  by  drngirlata,  or  MB*  I 
bT  ua  cxpraaa  prapald.    Writa  f»r  Booklet  B. 

Tha  UMEICCVNIIUMS  eOlirMn.Cla«alaad.O. 


n    11..   aiA.  n..<k»*Aw*  ProraUlnK  youn?    bulls  for 

Belle  Alto  OUernSSyS  salc,    l  to  6  mos.     at  very 

RMhtered  re:»3onable  prices.       M    II. 

Mc  CaUum7Mgr.     BcUe  Alto  Farm,    WcmnrsvUle.  Pa. 


T»  TT^1^i-.r.;«c  Pair  °'  young    cows.    One  has 

Keg.  liOlSt€inS  creditable  a.  U.O.  record  Moth 
are  big  cows  and  good  producers.  Ured  and  priced  rli^ht. 
WILLIAM    a.    KER.        K-  i>    •>■      CAKLI3t.l..    PA 

TT  I  t.  :.«  T)..11r.  from  A.  R.O.  dams.  Write  your 
Holstein  15U11S  want«:they  are  price  I  to  »ell.  M. 
E.Baaehoar, Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm.Littiestown.Pa 

¥  ..M*  tf^alTTAa  Both  aexea.  Flneptock  of  the 
Jersey  V^aiVeS  most  noted  pedlKiees  in  the 
"         FBEDO.  W.RUNK.     Al  LEN  M  >WN.  PA. 


worlO. 


peaUtered     HoUtela    and    Guernsey 

**^calve8  to  serviceable  ace.    2".0 
BONNYMEAD3  FARMS, 


bulls  from 

animals    In  the  herd. 

R.  l>.  I,    Unrrtsburg,  I'a. 


p*tl«r«r«d  Helat 

'■'and  heavy  nUUd) 
I.  V.  OTTO. 


Helat«lB  bull  colvM  from  a  mn  ebo^  hull 


Dg  dam'^.       Rest  breeding. 
CARLISLE. 


Write 
PENNA. 


AyrSnireS  bStblood  imes.  rr  -^on-ihle  prlre«.    In- 
specUon  iDvltad.   Robert  Templetou  Jc  Son,    Ulater,  Pa. 


es  in  this  country  of  more  than  $32,- 
000,000.  Every  hog  raiser  can  aid  in 
pceventing  so  great  a  loss  from  cholera 
recurring  this  year.  Keep  the  hogs 
healthy.  Clean  pens,  clean  water  and« 
right  feeding  increase  the  hog's  resist-,] 
ance  to  disease. 

Effective  control  of  hog  cholera  re- 
quires more  than  individual  effort.  It 
requires  neighborhood  co-operation, 
ground  and  is  best  as  a  partial  substi-  When  cholera  appears  in  a  vicinity  all 
tute,  for  it  tends  to  produce  a  poor  hogs  on  neighboring  farms  should  be 
quality  of  fat.  promptly  troated  with  serum  or  serum 

Beans.— Cull  beans  can  be  substituted  and  virus.  Quarantine  of  the  premises 
for  corn  if  below  tho  cost  of  corn,  vvhere  there  is  cholera  or  where  herds 
Beans  make  soft  pork  and  always  have  been  double-treated  should  be  en- 
should  be  cooked  and  salted  before  seed-  forced  for  a  reasonable  time.  Hogs  dy- 
ing. It  is 'better  to  substitute  the  beans  ing  from  cholera  should  also  be  quick- 
for  l)Ut  one-half  tho  corn  and  s»  jire-  ly  burned  or  buried,  and  a  thoro  dis- 
vent  soft  pork  and  increase  tho  gains,    infection   made  of  the  yards  and  pens 

Hominy.— Hominy  feed  or  ni^-nl  is  a    before   the   quarantine   is   removed, 
by-product    from    the    nianufaiture    of  . • — 


Swine 


OLLINS'JERSEY  RED 


the  best 


373  lbs. -n 
9  months 


Poultry 


hominy  grits  for  human  consumption, 
It  i^  excellent  for  hogs  and  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  corn  even  when  one  and 
OTie-seventh  the  price  of  ecru  per 
pound. 

Mill    Feed-J.— Whi\ot    shorts    or    niid- 


MAKE  CRIBS  RAT-PROOF 


of  Size  and  Quality 

•ma  boar.  Majeatlo  Mammoth  MJ6«0.wjl«M 
4OT  IbT  Bt  7  Dontha  old  waa  brtA  and  Jpomn 
br^  When  you  want  tho  beat  and  want  tham 
big.  wM<«  to- 

G.H.  Ovter,  Whltauern  Farm, 
Wtet  Cheater.  Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Have  larKo  litters. our 
free  circular  shows 
noted  winner.  Write 
for  It.  Also  realsU-red 
Guernsey  bulb. 
Locust  I.awn  Farm 

Bird-In-Hand. 
Box  3.  Lane.  Co,  Pa. 


Sr*  THr  T  ^^\^^^^a  "Tom  Barron  Stralrt." 
.  C  W.  Leghorns  The  large  kind,  i  roliilc 
layers.  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  1  1-2  lb.  .ockerels 
from  Imported  high  record  slr.M.  $1.25  each,  five  or 
more  SI  each.  These  cockerels  will  cost  ><;"»,'"_''£''! 
season.  Order  from  adv.  IVVWOOI>  lOtLTR^ 
FARM,       Box  71  A.        Avoudale,     Chester  Co..  Pa. 


S.  C.   White  I.«chorn  h's^chlnresis.  asoegg 
strain.      I-onu   rteen  bodies,  vcllow  Ices  *  beaks  &  large 


strain.      Long  deep  bodies 

red   lop-over  combs. 

.V  R.  GRAVES.         R.  D.  2. 


pullets, 
ngCRgs, 

ICfiS 

REXVILLE.  N.  V. 


bens   nnd 
for    Bjile 


S.  C.  WTiite  Leghorn    J^^tt 
JT''8"ff?Sl?r*'"**''"VT".^w^R\"SrorN?p^ 


Egg*  for     hatching. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ^^f^t^reaXgTeS: 

aV}e";rs5?S«''*"'Bo*xT7"-  ^"^k'il'  S^^here- 


/-^l    •     I  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn!!  6c  *  up.     Moneyre- 

f     niPlTQ   funded  for  de.id  tUicks.     v  Ircular    free. 


McAllistervlIle.  Pa 


One  of  the  food  conservation  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  is  rat-proofing  corn 
dlings  are  n  l.\  pro  ln.t  ..f  tlie  milling  cribs  and  granaries.  A  few  years  ago  it 
of  vJhcat.  While  a  le-d  lil;;li  in  protein,  was  estimated  that  every  rat  on  the 
it  can  be  .*:in-tituted  for  eorn  when  one  fr^^m  cost  the  farmer  $1.82  a  year.  With 
and  one-tenth  Ihe-eost  of  eorn.  It  is  Hio  present  high  prices  of  feed,,  seed 
best  as  a  nitrogenous  siipplomental  and  grain  the  cost  will  amount  to  much 
feed  and  when  forming  bat  a  part  of  more  than  that.  In  most  of  the  grain 
the  ration.  Owing  to  its  heavy,  pa*ty  growing  states  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
nature,  if  fed  alone  for  a  lo:ig  while  r.nt  population  of  a  farm  would  be  about 
digestive   troubles  arc   liable  to   oec-ur.    23  to  50. 

No  protein  supplement  is  necessary  for  These  rats  eat  chickens,  stored  grain, 
a  ration  of  shorts,  altho  lime,  in  which  g^y,,^  wheat  and  other  sm.ill  grains,  and 
shorts  are  low,  should  be  supplied.  ^^„^^,  ^^  the  food  prepared  for  the  table. 

Barley  Meal. — Barley  feed  obtained  rpj^^,  grain  farmers  docs  not  notice  the 
in  the  manufacture  of  poarl  barley  and  i^^^.^  ^f  grain  readily  since  much  of  it  Is 
barley  Hour  has  about    the   same   foi'd-     p}(.ke<i    „p    in    the   fields    by    mice    and 


I.  Fancy  big  type  Improved 
'  Chester  White  pigs,  sired  by 
'  thl"*  HOO  lb.    show   boar,  and 

from    fine    l.irge  sows.      Ptgs 

ahlpped  on  approval. 
C.  E.  Caaael,    Herahey,  Pa. 


^•^  P  riklnaa    BcrksblrM.    C.  WbltM.  I^arga 

5SJi:aervteStl)ara. CoUle and  Beagle dota.    OnO* 
Ouemaoycalvaa awl  poultry.  _   _. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.       .  COCHBANVILLE.  PA. 


'■-^  T  OI  sixe  ana    quaiiiy  lur 

Duroc  Jerseys  ^^i,^^^  %.  ^'"' 

H.  ED.  BARCLAY.        R.    D.    4.    SOMERSET.  PA. 

n.._1,.k :.■<.»  lars*  typeyfellopR.MasterpKce-Lonji- 
berkSriireS  Fellow  wood  imes.  AIso  Re«.  Holetcin- 
Frle8l:in  bull  calves,  Klnft  SeHU  A  l>c  Kol  2nd. Butter 
Boy  3rd  breeding.    Jno.  C.  Bream.    Oettyaburtf.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  &  Ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R  39.  Phoenixvilie.Pa. 


White  Rock  Pullet.s  f^^X^'^m.  K'"'" 

MOHEGAN  FARM.         Box  M,        Peoksklll,  X.  Y. 

UfXTC    8.  C.  White   Li>ghorn  yearlings  Barron — 

niVNO    WycoS  Btrain  SI  25. 

R.  3.  GOOD.        PEACH  BOTTOM.  PEXNA. 


109S 


Leghorn  Pullets  for  Sale  April 
hatched-farra  raised  REYNOLDS 
FARM,  R.  F.  D..Annandale.  N.  J. 


ing  value  as  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran 
.and  shorts  and  can  be  substituted  for 
eorn  when  costing  the  s.Tine.  No  pro- 
tein supplement  is  needed.     It  is  rath- 


rats.  However,  some  idea  of  the  loss 
can  usually  be  gained  by  examining  tlio 
crib  in  spring  when  the  corn  supply 
becomes  low.     On  some   farms   several 


Sheep,  Horses  and  Dogs 


Percheron    Stallion    For    Sale 

The  Handsome  Black  stallion  -nELMAR.'  Foaled 
Mar.*l5,lB0l>.  Weighs  over  IfiOO  lb.  Reu  *  .wund.  .Sure 
Foal-Getter.    Ilershey  Indu-^trlal  Scl^ol.   Hershey.  Pa. 


HOUNDS-  HOUNDS— HOUNDS 

Fox,  coon  A  rabbit  hounds,  broko  to  gun  *  Arid;  young 
hounds  on  hand;  also  ferrct-s  at  J I  ca.  Send  for  photos. 
H.  O.   LVTLE.  KUEDERlfKSBrRt:,  OHIO. 

Rnnio  tnr>  Qa1a3  thorobrcd  Shropshlre^rams;  very 
tvams  tor  nale  Mgh  quality.  James  Mac  nougall 
Supt.  Valley  Hill  Farms.     Rt.  4,       Phoenlxvllle,   Pa. 


PamorUonfa^  2  thorobred  Shropj^hlrrs;  must  be 
IVUIIIS  >Yaniea  high  quality.  Jami'sMacDouKall 
»upt.  Valley  Hill  Farms.    Rt.  4,       Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


than  corn, 
ment,  but,  owing  to  its  elosc  nature, 
should  be  fed  with  a  bulkier  feed.  It 
is  best  used  as  a  jiaitial  substitute.  A 
fine  quality  of  pork  is  produced  by  pea 

meal. 

well    utili.-'cd 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires  §'fo?k*s 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  ind.'  HI 

Prise  blood.  M.  U.  JOH.vao 


Ferndale  Stock    Farm."  Salem 


Ig  type.  Prices  reasonable 
-V.  ASHTABULA.  OHIO* 


Reg, 

pigs. 


Ox  C*  Boar,  weight  350:  a  good  pire  of 
.  1.  V^.  large  litters.  Also  May  furrowed 
L.  F.  NICHOLAS.  Mt.  Bethel.    Pa. 


er  bulky  and  generally  used  as  a  pro-  i„,sy,pig  of  eorn  will  have  been  shat- 
tein  supplement  when  usual  prices  ^p^^,^  ^y.  yats  and  mice  and  the  germs 
exist.  of  the  grain  removed.     This  represents 

Peas. — Pea  meal   can  be   substituted     ,„prely  the  grain  which  was  partly  eat- 
for  corn  when  costing  one-twelfth  more     ^^^     j^  ^^o^  „nt  represent    that   whi.-h 
It  needs  no  protein  supple-     ^^^g  entirely  eonsumed  by  the  rodents. 

E.  W.  Lehmann  of  the  Missouri  Col 
lege  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  since 
farmers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  pro- 
duce maximum  crops  they  should  also 
take  necessary  precautions  to  save  tho 
Gasbage.— Garbage,  is  woU  utiu.-ea  f^^,^  produced.  One  method  of  conser- 
by  swine.  Care  must  be  used  in  foed-  ^.^^^^^  jg  to  eliminate  this  loss  caused 
ing  to  remove  soap,  washing  powders,  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^5^,(._  Concrete  may  be 
gla.^s,  etc.,  which   may  kill  pigs.  ^^'^^^^  ^^  j^^pp  th(>m  out  of  the  basement. 

Molasses.— Blackstrap  molasjios  when  Concrete  floors  may  be  built  for  new 
two-fifths  cheaper  p.v  pouiid.  (-..n  be  ^„,.n  cribs  and  granaries  and  small 
substituted  as  one-thlvd  of  the  .oru  in  j^p^^,  ^-ire  netting  can  be  placed  in  the 
a  ration.  Its  usual  value  will  commonly  ^alls.  Old  eribs  and  granaries,  chicken 
prohibit   such   substitution.  coops  and  poultry  houses  shftuld  also  be 

There  are  many  wastes  and  by-pro-    made  rat-proof. 


n»..1-oKii.<^-.   high  cla.s8     pies    for  srile.      Aug.    ft 
liCrKMlirt.^   Hcut. — Masterpiece  blood    cheap. 
W.  J.  Mc  CORNELL.  O.XFORU    PA. 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT   HIGHWOOD 

Service   boars,   bred  .low^.    i)l«s    all   ages. 
H.  C.  *H.  B.  HARPE.N'OINt;.  Box  45,Uundee.  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshirea  i^V!lni«S"oV'SSX'! 

W.  3.   JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  PA. 


CHESTER      WHITES     and     POLAND     CHINAS 

All  ages.          Registered  free.  Jemey  bulls. 

ROl 


J.  A.  BOAK, 


JUTE  4. 


NEWCASTLE.  PA 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  |?||,°«  .Ftl.'"" 

HIDRI  VIEW  FARM.  Mt.  BETHEL.  PA. 


BIG    TYPE   POLAND-CHINAS.     Choice  pigs, 
cither    sex.  Proline.      growthy.       ea.sy    feeders. 

Price    right.  O.  C.   POWELL.  Ada.   Ohio. 


T>,,____  A  choice  2  yr.  old  service  boar:  also  Spring 
l^UrOCS  boars  *  win  be  bred  for  Mar..  Apr.  A  Kiny. 
Write  your  wants.  Ira  I).  Jackson.    RIO,    Vanwert,  O. 

O  1  C  &  Chester  White  Spring  bonrs  *  ellts  reg  free; 
u.i  Aw.oc  v-nesicr  wniic  Satisfaction  *  safe  del  guar. 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.       PENNA. 


Urge  Berkahire  SwlM  ^^""^    "'** 


HOME  FARM. 


[ces  reaao  nabla.       Write 
CENTER   VALLEY.   PA. 


Refiistered  Berkshire.-*  '^TpHl-Trs.^^'* 

' ~  ELLENTON.  PENNA. 


L.  C.  TOMKIN8. 


■•^^iTT^jr' 


f-u'c^d^;??:' 


2-1—200 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


September  lH,  lfti7. 


CHASE 


FA.T%IV1 


TRACTOR 


Conducted  by  W.  C  Fair,  V.  S. 

Atlvlcc  thru  thld  department  Is  free  tooursub- 
aiJ  bera.  t»cli  communicialoD  Bhould  state  history 
an<  symptoms  of  the  ru.e  In  full;  also  the  namb 
UM.l  jL<WreH8  of  writer.    IniUals  only  wUl   be  pul° 

;  .  .ftK^'"''".'""^.  "I*.''''  '■'•"'y  *>y  mall.  This  la 
oi.-  of  the  mcwt  valuable  coluDins  of  the  paper  and 
».  Invite  rea<lem  to  make  use  of  It.  CllpplngB  from 
th^  column,  when  proi>erly  preserved  undclatsl- 
■ed,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
sympo:iiuuu  a  fariuer-iitockiuiiu  cau  ubLala 


A  tractor  will  get  your  work  done. 

It's    the    only    solution    of  your 
help   problem. 

A  CHASE  2-3  plow  tractor  is  the 
best  one  for  you. 

It  is  built  for  eastern  farms. 

It  has  tremendous  pulling  power. 

It  win  not  tip  over. 

It  turns  in  its  own  length. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil. 

It  acts  as  a  roller  and  pulverizer. 

We    can    make   prompt   delivery 
now. 

CHASE   MOTOR   TRUCK  CO. 
328  So.  West  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


8K«VS.'S^»i---fi?^t'.! 


LAY^IfE 


OUAYLE 

asoN 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 


STEEL  ENGR»AVEI<^ 
yAKD 

TO  AlVIBRIOAN 
UNrVER.3 1 T I B  S 
LIBERT Y  GOLD 

CLASS  OEWELTiY 
CORRECT  FORIMS  IN 

"WEDDING  STATIONERY 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hone 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
anlde,  hock,  atifle,    kne?  or  throat 


ABSORBINE 

•*^  T;?ADE  MAftft  HcG.J.S.FAT.  Oft- 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.     No  bliater,  no  htlf 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
dropi  required  at  an   application.     $2   per 

bettJe  dellT«red.  Dncribe  yoor  nie  for  «peci«l  loMrnctiotK 
•Bd  Book  8  M  free.  AfiSORBINFr/Rl^^Kd^ 
^tic  liniment  for  minkind.  rrducrt  Painful  Swellinfi, 
Enlireed  Glindt.  Went.  Bruiiei.  Varico»e  Velnit  alltrl 
P»ir.  and  inflammation.  Price  CI  and  tZ  a  bottle  at  droulaia 
or  dcUvrred.     Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  -«— 

*.  F.  yOUfiG,  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Misi. 


Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  $1700 
Between  Phila.  and  New  York 

only   :5  }.2  nillM  to  liv.-  olty.  a  mile  to  stores  noar 
in  tlll4«e,    J  In  piiKtiirc.    Fnilted  to  24  ■imii*   '<7  iill^ 

SYc;;rKira"i:'r,K  &^-'  ^--«  ^"-'o^« 


You   can    be 


you 


quickly   cured,    H 

STAMMER 


RtNJAMIN  N.  BOGUE.     1200  N.  IIHnot.8t., 


UlU 
years 
IndfBnapoIU,  Jnd' 


Worms.— -I  have  a  horse  that  is  tron- 
bled  with  long  white  worms.  I  first 
noticed  him  passing  a  few  about  a  year 
ago.  Our  veterinarian  prescribed  for 
liim  and  the  treatment  seemed  to  have 
a  fairly  good  effect;  but  the  animal 
IS  now  as  bad  as  ever.  A.  H.  T7 , 
Tioga,  Pa.  —  Mix  together  one  part 
jiowdered  sulphate  iron,  one  part  salt 
and  two  parts  ground  gentian  and  give 
one  t.ahle.spoonful  at  dose  in  feed,  night 
and  morning.  Every  two  weeks,  give 
one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  until  four 
doses  of  oil  are  given. 

Miscarriage  —  Eheumatism.  —  I   have 
two    cows.     Both    of    them    miscarried. 
One    of    them    seems    to    have    entirely 
recovered,    hut    tlie    other    one    is    stiff 
and  rheumatic.     Most    of   the   soreness 
appears  to  be  in  her  hind  quarters,  one 
hip  being  worse  than  tlie  other.  I  have 
noticed   that  she   is  much  worse  during 
damp  weather  and  I  am  anxious  to  fui 
her  in  condition   and  prevent  if  possi- 
l»le    their    having    another    miscarriage. 
The    hock   joints  are   some    swollen.   F. 
0.   L.,   Stouchsburg,  Pa.   —  Your   cows 
should  be  -well  fed.     If  they  have  any 
vaginal    discharge,    dissolve'  one    dram 
permanganate  of  potash  in  three  quarts 
of    dean,    tepid    water    and    wash    out 
vagina,   once  a    day.      Tou    had    better 
use  a  fountain  s\Tinge  with  fairly  long, 
hard  rubber  nozzle.     Apply   this  treat- 
ment  three  times  a  week.     Also,   give 
the   cow  that   is   not   rheumatic   a   tea- 
epoonful   of  powdered   sulphate   iron,   a 
des.sert    spoonful    of    ground    red    cin- 
chona  and    a    tablespoonful    of  ground 
gentian  at  a  dose  in  feed,  twice  a  day. 
Give  the   rheumatic  cow  a   teaspoonful 
of    sodium    salicylate    and     one    dram 
ground    nux    vomica    at    a    dose,    three 
times  a  dav. 


Snuffles — Sore  Feet. — Have  ten  young 
pigs  tliat   are  aboyt  a  nwnth   old.     At 
tlie   end   of  ten   days   they   did   not  ap- 
pear   to    be    thriving.      Some    of    them 
breathed  with  difliculty.     I  turned  them 
out   in  a  large  lot  and   now   nearly  all 
of  them   have  sore  feet.     Two  of  them 
seem    to    have    a    complete    closing    of 
the  nostrils  and  breathe  thru  the  mouth. 
One  has  a  hole  thru  the  nose  between 
nostrils.      They    also    have    some    other 
sores  on  body  and  a  core  drojiped  out 
of  one  sore.  W.  J.  B.,  Clayton,  Del— 
The  treatment  for  this  ailment  is  pre- 
ventative  and   along  the    same  line  as 
in  rickets  and  cold  in  the  head.    In  bad 
ea.ses    you    might    as    well    destroy    the 
pigs  as  to  attempt  to  cure   them.  Dis- 
solv^^   one    dram    permanganate    of  pot- 
ash in  a  pint  of  water  and -wet  sore.^. 
twice  a  day.     Also,  dust  'on  boric  aeid 
on  sores,  once  a  day.     The  young  pigs 
should    not    be   allowed    to   run    in    wet 
grnss.      Wet    their  feet   with    one   part 
<oal-tar     disinfectant     and     forty-nine 
parts  water.    The  sows'  feed  should  be 
changed  and  the   feed   troughs   cleaned 
daily.     The   udders   of  sows   should  be 
washed  once  a  day  with  one  part  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  and  99  parts  water. 

Partial  Paraly.^^is.— When  my  shoats 
are  walking,  some  of  them  sway  and 
tumble  down  behind,  as  if  weak  in 
back.  After  falling  they  get  on  their 
feet  and  will  perhaps  walk  all  right 
for  a  short  way,  then  sway  again.  They 
keep  this  up  for  a  time,  then  finally  die. 
These  pigs  appear  to  have  a  good  appe- 
tite while  they  are  eick.  They  are 
running  out  doors,  have  a  dry  bed  to 
sleep  on  and  are  fed  oats  and  skimmed 
milk;  besides,  they  are  occasionally  fed 
corn.  W.  M.  K.,  Carlisle,  Pa.— Your 
shoats  appear  to  be  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  feeding  an  unl)alanced  ra- 
tion. Give  them  each  ten  grains  of 
acetate  of  potash,  ten  drops  fluid  ex- 
tract rux  vomica  at  a  dose  in  feed  or 
drinking  water,  twice  a  day.  Also, 
give  them  some  lime  water  in  their  feed' 
or  drinking  water,  pouring  off  the  first 
water,  then  refill  and  n«e.  Water  ill 
only  absorb  so  much  lime,  therefore 
there  is  no  danger  of  making  it  too 
'■■trong.  Give  each  shoat  a  t.iblespoon- 
ful  or  two  with  each  feed.  You  might 
add  some  tankage  and  green  feed  to 
their  ration,  but  avoid  feeding  them 
kitchen   awill   which    contains   soap. 


fadmt 


Now  You  Can  Plow  VA  Miles  an 
Hour — Even  Faster 


Such  plowing  speed  used  to  be  conaidered 
impracticable  —  even  imposoble. 

But  the  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  not  only  plow  at  that  rate — but  plow  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  approached  by  hortea. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
It  cap  plow  —  and  plow  well— at  3^  miles 
'  an  hour. 

At  the  Fremont  Tractor  Demonttration. 
•oe^  land  that  wa$  Uterally  muck,  it  pulled 
two  14-inch  bottoms  ruQning  8  inches  deep 
at  an  average  speed  ol  3>i  miles  an  hour. 

The  thousands  who  saw  the  performance 

Eronounced  k  the  finest  job  of  tillage'  they 
ad  ever  seen. 
Small  and  Ught,  and  hauling  two  bottoms 
instead  of  three  the  Cleveland  Tractor  is  re- 
markably easy  to  handle.  It  works  with 
such  speed  that  it  does  as  much  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  S-piow  tractors — and  more 
economically.  At  plowing  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  actually  docs  the  work  of  three 
3-horie  teams  and  three  men.  Its  speed  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  plowing — but  to  any 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  even  to  riding 
in  to  dinner  or  home  when  work  is  throuah. 


It  crawls  on  H$  own  track*.  It  caa  fo 
anywhere— through  sand  or  mud,  up  hill  or 
down  dale- — even  ov«r  ditches  anJ  gulUes. 

Because  it  has  600  square  inches  of  con- 
tinuous traction  surtace  it  does  not  slip,  mire 
or  pack  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  gives  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw- 
bar and  20  at  the  pulley  —  plenty  of  power 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  farm. 

It  only  costs  $1 163,  yet  it  is  coMtructa) 
of  the  best  materials. 

It  is  built  by  Rdlin  H.  Wliite,  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  motor  truck  engineere.  All 
gears  are  identical  with  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks  and  all  are  protected  by  dirt- 
proof,  dustpfoof  cases. 

The  Cleveland  will  enable  you  to  plow 
when  and  wheie  needed— v  ithout  a  moment's 
lots  of  time,  h  will  help  jrou  increase  the  yidd 
of  your  acres  as  it  is  doing  for  maiiy  others. 

We  are  crowded  with  orders   from   all 

sections  of  the  couatiy.    We  advise  ordering 

early  if  you  want  your  Qeveland  in  time  for 

early  spring  work. 

Get  full  iniormationaow.  Use  the  coupon 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  QeTeluid,  Ohio 


Cleveland  Tractor  Company 
Dept.  AA  CWrelaad,  Ohio 

P)ea*e  seail  me  full  wiamM^oa  aboirt 
the  Qevdaod  Tractor 


Name. 
Gty_ 
Sute_ 


-County. 


Butter 
Knife 


and 


SheU 


This  nifty  litUe  set  comes  packed  in  a  satiu  lineil  box,  is  made  of  nickel  ai)v«r 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Send  us  2  subscriptions  to  Jan.  1.  1919  at  75c  each  or'lO  subscriptions  for  the 
balance  of  J9I7  at  10c  each  and  we  will  .sen.l  you  one  of  these  beautiful  sets  as 
a  reward.      Hass    A.    Reward  No.  900. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.    Third   Street,        Phila.,  Pa. 
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Meaning  and  Making  of  Milk  Strikes 

Causes  Leading  to  Organized  Selling  Point  Lessons  for  the  Future 


Milk    strikes   are   decidedly  a  new    development 
ii    organized    agricultural    effort.      Out    of    peaceful 
but  ineffective  individualism  the  farmers  are  emerg- 
ing into  that  resistless  power  that  comes  with  team- 
work  and   co-operation.     As  one   farmer   put   it   re- 
cently, "United  we  prosper;  divided  we  fail."  And 
this  is  not  the  feeling  of  one  farmer  only,  nor  that    | 
of  a  group  of  farmers.     Everjrwhere  in  the  country-    | 
side  where   the  influence  of  the   agricultural  school    | 
has  begun    to  penetrate  or   the  long  arm   of   Uncle    | 
Sam  has  held  out  the  new  light,  this  same  sentiment    | 
i^  to  be  found.  .  f 

In  short,  the  farmer  has  become  a  business  man.  = 
The  Producers'  Associations  that  are 
bcjri lining  to  flourish  wherever  mar- 
ket milk  is  made  are  very  like  the 
Manufacturers'  Associations  of  the 
city.  And  like  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers are  learning  their  business  lesson 
well— namely  that:  First,  a  knowl- 
edge of  incomes  and  costs  is  neces- 
Mri'.  Second,  depreciation  of  build- 
ings, tools  and  livestock  is  a  legit- 
imate charge  against  th*?  farming 
business.  Third,  farmers  unorganiz- 
ed in  methods  of  selling  are  no  match 
for  the  highly  organized  milk  deal- 
ers. Fourth,  the  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness practice  must  be  united  with  the 
strength  that  comes  with  organiza- 
tion. 


BY 


Charles  Reitell  and  Rex  Tugwell 


|iiiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

Note:  Mr.  Tugwell  was  Special  Investi- 
gator for  the  Governors'  Tri-State  Milk  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Reitell  assisted  the  Commission  in 
the  graphic  presentation  of  its  resulte.     The 


-^hnnejses 
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hundred  and  twenty-six  farmers  are  on  record  v^i:!i 

the  Commission,  having  given  written  statements  of' 

their  detailed  coats  and  incomes.     About  350  others 

were    personally    visited    by    representatives    of    the 

Commission.      These    returns   as   of    September   30th, 

I    1916,  show  the  average  annual  cost  per  cow  to  pro- 

I    duce   milk   was   $130.36.      Itemized    this    appears    as 

I    follows: 

I  Barns,  land,  equipment,  etc.,  $9.04;  cost  and  de- 

I  preciation  of  cows,  $10.03;  food  costs  per  cow,  $71.02; 
material  for  this  article  was  largely  drawn  I  labor  costs,  $24.03;  delivery  costs,  $6.61;  special  and 
from   the   Commission's   report.  j    miscellaneous    costs,   $9.63.    Total    costs,   $130.36. 

iiiiiniiimiiiMiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiini iiiiiimiiiMiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiimniiHmiimiiiil  Placed  on  a  "  cost-per-quart "  basis,  the  reports 

to  the  Commission  show  $0,046  per 
quart.  This  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  costs  of  experiment  stations;  i.e. 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  45  gives  $0.0545;  Con- 
necticut Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  73  gives  $0.0478;  and  N,  J.  State 
Bulletin   No.   31  gives   $0.0498. 

Charted,  the  figures  showing  the 
average  annual  cost  per  cow  appear 
as  shown  in  Figure  I  on  page  4. 

These  costs  are  the  ever-present 
outlays  that  the  farmer  must  expect 
to  meet.  They  register  rigidly  a 
point  below  which  the  farmer's  sell- 
ing price  cannot  long  remain  if  he 
expects  milk-farming  to  be  a  paying 
venture. 
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FIG.  3.    SHOWING  INCREASES  IN  COST  AND  INCOMES  1910  AND  1916. 


Not  in  a  day  nor  in  a  week,  nor  even  in  a  series  has  stepped   into  business  activity  to  the  extent   of  Against  these  expenses  of  making  milk  should  be 

of  months,  have  the  influences  developed  which  have  saying  what  rates  should  be  charged,  the  courts  have  placed   the   returns   to   the  farmer.      This   means   the 

resulted  in   the  strikes  such  as  occurred  in  Chicago  held  that  the  rates  must  be  large  enough  not  only  to  study  of  incomes  from  the  sale  of  milk,  also  manure 

last    September,  in   New   York    last   October   and   in  cover  the  costs  of  running  a  plant,  but  also  must  in-  calves,  etc.    Itemized,  the  income  shows':  Milk,  cream' 

Pittsburgh  this  fall.    These  strikes  are  the  result  of  elude  the  exi>enses  of  wear  and  tear,  and  must  allow  buttermilk,    skim-milk    and    butter,    $99.01;    manure' 

forces  that  have  been  at  work  for  many  years.  a  fair  return  on  cai)ital  invested.     Milk  rates  paid  to  O1.06;  calves,  $7.97;  sale  of  cattle  other  than  calves' 

Modern  manufacturers  have  long  since  learned  farmers  do  not  allow  for  such  flowery  conditions.  $7.73.  Total  income,  $125.77.  ' 

that   strikes   are   not   caused   solely  by  outbreaks   of  This  is  shown  in  the  results  of  the  investigation  Charting   these    incomes,   they    appear   as   shown 

agitators.     The  walking  delegate  simply  applies  the  of  the  Governors'  Tri-State  Milk  Commission.     Two  in  Figure  II.    It  should  be  noted  that  these  incomes 


tiireh.  The  explosive  material  is 
made  in  the  slow,  grinding  pro- 
cesses— processes  whose  condi- 
tions create  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent.  So  with  the  pro- 
diii  ers  of  milk.  Over  a  period 
of  live  or  six  years  the  costs  of 
feed  and  cattle  have  been  in- 
creasing with  growing  speed; 
buildings  and  implements  have 
been  wearing  out  with  expenses 
of  replacement  mounting;  farm- 
hands have  been  difficult  to  hire 
at  any  price.  And  all  these  in- 
creased costs  of  operation  to 
tlie  farmer  are  coupled  with 
little  change  in  added  income 
•from  milk.  What  are  the  re- 
sults.' None  other  than  that 
tliese  are  the  rock-bottom  in- 
flu.  iiees  which  now  have  driv- 
•'11  the  farmers  to  open  out- 
breaks. .  These  are  the  under- 
'.^i'lg  causes  for  the  milk 
^tiikcfl  that  have  lately  thrcat- 
'ii'd  the  vit^s  of  city  life. 
Relation  of  Costs  to  Incomes 
Whenever    the    government 


THE  FARM  TRACTOR  DOING  ITS  BIT  IN  SILO  FILLING. 


show  a  yearly  yield  of  $125.77 
per  cow,  or  almost  $5  less  than 
the  total  costs  of  maintenance 
per  cow. 

Only  when  the  farmer  sees, 
and  sees  clearly,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  making  milk 
and  the  relative  incomes  from 
sales,  will  he  be  in  a  position  to 
bargain  intelligently  with  tho 
distributors.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  a  definite  knowledge  of 
costs  and  incomes.  This  ten- 
dency of  costs  to  ixceed  in- 
comes shows  itself  as  a  strike- 
making  influence  when  we  look 
back  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  relative  increases  in 
cost  and  income  can  be  seen 
when  all  are  reduced  to  the  dol- 
lar basis  and  charted.  fFor  ex- 
ample, feed  purchased  in  1910 
for  one  dollar  would  have  cost 
in  1916,  *1.36.  Milk  «ol.d  t..  the 
dealer  for  one  dollar  in  1910 
yielded  only  $1.08  in  1916.) 
Those  costs  are  the  averages  of 

f Continued    on    jiage    4.) 
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Making  a  Short  Job  of  Corn  Husking 

How  to  Handle  the  Corn  Crop  When  Time  and  Labor  are  Scarce 


Husking  a  large  acreage  of  corn  by  hand  is  a 
slow  and  uu.notc.uous  task,  especially  when  the 
farmer  is  without  help,  as  is  the  ease  on  so  many 
farms.     Cold  weather  may  set  in  early,  with  a  part 


By   JOHN  MARSH, 

JEFl  ERSON  COLNTV,  OHIO 


from  -lil.oO  to  $2.00  per  hour,  fo?  a  small,  four- roll  ma- 
rhino,  to  $3.00  or  more  per  hour  for  largo,  six  and 
eight-roll  huskers.  At  those  prices  the  farmer  must 
dolivor  the  fodder  on  the  feed  board  of  the  machine. 


farms.     Cold  ^  -the    may  s  t  -  -  1^'  ^^^"^^  l^^  ^^^^„,  ,„^,  ,,,„,  ,,  ,,,,y  to  the  crib,  and  an  empty  The  charges  are  usually  -•"ta.ned  dur  ng  working 

of  the  crop  still  in     ho  f.o Ids.     E   c     /^^       /^^  ;^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,„d„  ^he  elevator  by  hand,  thus  hours,  irrespective   of    whether   the    machine    is   run- 

is  all  husked  aiuloribbed    the  sto^o.i.stm^^^^^  ^ly  one  team  was  neces.a.v  to  haul  the  corn.     The  niug    or    idle,    therefore    enough    wagons    should    be 

to  damage  from  snow  and  wind,  "^^^   "^^ J^^  ^'^^j  /  ^^r   picked    out    desirable    seed   corn,    throwing   it  secured  to  kcop   the  machine   aonstautly  running  up 

and  fed  out  in  the  open,  a  dx.agreeable  task  xn  cold,  -rt^erj^^^^   _^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

stormy  weather.                                                       u,„^,,^,i  TTnlPs<  the  oorn  is  very  drv,  it  will  not  shell  bad-  As  an  average,  from  five  to  eight  acres  can  be 

For  those  wh-o  have  storage  room  ^or  ^^^^^^  The  Ve"ed     "n    is  TcreeVed   out  and   delivered  husked  and   shroddod   in   a  day,  at  an   average  cost, 

stover,   there   are   mn.ny   points   ni     avor   of  ^uskmg  y      The  shelled  .                                        ^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^_^  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^.^^    ^^^_^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^^       ^^^^^ 

and  shredding  the  corn  crop  with  ^^^^'^  ^  ^^^%      feeding  pon.trv.     It  wili  not  keep  with-  favorable  conditions,  corn  can  be  husked  as  cheaply 

:j:::fr^;:-:;nr;:hirr:^^^^^^^  -"molding  if  ^^^. ...  but  shou.  be  .^by  -  husk..^a.^.  ^z:'t::^. 

ZZZ^Zk-:^::^:^^::..;::^,  -t:idi:;r;:^:;t^^oade.,  throe   teamste..  tlouai   e.pense.      .    a    man    Places    a    fair  vai. 


Mild  the  shredded  stover  will  keep  in 
lino  shape  for  feeding. 

The    following    method    of    hand- 
ling the  crop  was  followed  last  year, 
and   was   found   to   be   economical   in 
time    and    labor.      The    slu.ckod    coin 
was    hauled    from    the   field   direct    to 
the    machine.      Three    or    more    tenn.. 
wore    necessary    to    keep    the    busker 
supplied,  the  number  of  teams  depend- 
ing on  the  distanc-  and  the  capacity 
of"  the    machine.      Tbo    wagons    used 
were    equipped    with    hay    racks,    and 
low  wagons  were  used  when  available, 
to  fffccilitate  loading.     Two  men  wore 
kept   in  the  field  to  load  the  wagons. 
The  shocks  were  torn  apart,  and  band- 
ed up  to  the  teamster  in  armfuls  and 
placed    crosswise    on    the    racks,   with 
the    tojts    all    one    way,  beginning    at 
the   rear   end  of  the    rack  and  build- 
ing   the    load    up    to    its    full    hight. 
When    unloadin;:,    the    nion    began    at 
the    front    and    unloaded   all   down    to 
the    rack,    taking    the    entire    load    as 
they   proceeded   toward   the    rear.    By 
this    method    they   avoi.lod   trampling, 
and      ithe      stalks      Avore      delivered 
straight    and    unbroken    on    tbo    feed 
board.     The  only  condition  which  in- 
terfered    seriously     with     Imildinn     a 
nice    load    was    stroii<;    wind.      From 
eight    to    fifteen    shocks    wore    hauled 
at  a  load.     Corn  which  has  been  cut 
with  a  binder  is  easier  to  handle,  both 
in  the  field  and  at  the  macbino;  how- 
ever, by  following  tlio  above   meth'"l, 


A.  D.  RADEBAUGH 


on  the  comfort  of  himself  and  liis 
stock,  it  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
shredding  to  be  able  to  feed  the  stov- 
er indoors  during  the  cold,  stormy 
winter  months. 

Heating  and  molding  in  the  mow 
is  caused  by  an  excess  of  sap  in  the  . 
stalks,  rather  than  by  external  mois- 
ture, such  as  snow  or  rain.  Molding 
is  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  point 
where  the  stover  is  packed  as  it 
comes  from  the  blower,  hence  it  can 
be  avoided,  providing  the  stalks  are 
not  too  sappy,  by  keeping  the  shred- 
ded mass  evenly  spread  over  tlio 
mow,  and  the  stalks  and  blades  pi(i]i- 
erlv  mixed. 

Altho  the  practice  is  not  u-n- 
eral  among  farmers,  we  have  knowu 
shredded  stover  to  be  baled  and  sold 
for  feed.  Bright,  clean  stover  has  a 
feeding  value  almost  equal  to  timothy 
hay  for  horses  and  young  stock,  and 
a  market  for  this  product  could  be 
found  in  most  localities.  It  bales  up 
nicely,  and  makes  a  neat  bale,  which 
is  easily  held  by  two  wires.  Exten- 
sive corn  growers  who  cannot  profit- 
ably make  use  of  all  the  stover  on 
Ihoir  own  farms  might  try  the  exiieii- 
ment  of  baling  part  of  the  crop  and 
oll'oring  it  for  sale.  It  should  sell 
readily  at  a  slight  reduction  from  the 
price  of  timothy  hay. 

Editop'  Note.— The  increasing 
scarcity  and  cost  of  farm  labor  has 
been   the  chief  impulse  to  farmers  in 


A  REPRESENTATIVE    SHOCK  OF  THE   1916  CORN  CROP 

,      ^  „      .       ,,       ,  „     ,  FARM.  HARFORD  COUNTY.  MD.  .__.., 

ever,  bv  following  the  above  moth"!,  .  „   nnchinorv  for   farm   work      As  iio 

no^^us  difficulty  was  experienced  in  handling  loose  one  soi^r  ^^^^^ ^  r:!;^;;^^:::^  SLi^L  'Z  mother  of  Mention,  so  it  also  fore. 

^wo   men  were  kept    bnsv  sorting  and   cribbing  spread  and  packed.     The   shredder  crew   of  three  or  ^^^^^^  ^' ^y^^^^fZ^y:^^^^^^ 

the  corn.    The  ears  were  rtin  from  the  elevator  of  tl,;  four  men  are  usually  boarded  at  the  farm  where  they  w^rk  can  be  better  done  by  ^^^^^^^^  for  boTn. 

busker   directlv   into   a  d.ep  wagon   box,   whore    one  are  working.    Several  farmers  can  neighbor  together,  ^^^^^  \''  '' ^^  T""    VltZr^^^^^^^ 

u^n  sorted  th^  corn,  keeping  the  short  c'orn  separate  helping  each  other  with  men  and  teams.saving  the  partieular     I"/^-;;  ^J^^  "'^^"J^^J^^^^    /e,  in  t  he 

in  one  end  of  the  box  bv  means  of  a  division  board,  expense  of  hiring  labor,  and  materially  rodncing  the  the  ear  it  matters  Uttle  that  «o"      ^«    f  "f  t^cure 

IT       1  J   t»      i"    1      r  u      1-  1  4.  *„i   ««of  process  of  husking,  providing  care  is  tanen  to  ciui. 

lie   also   removed   the   husks   from   each    which    were  total  cost.  '  ,      ^    .  *     •        •      r.,.n«fifv 

not    husked    clean.      When    the   wagrn,    was    full,    the  The  price  paid  for  husking  and  shredding  Naries  it    l''""''''"^^' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  „.„„.„•..„ 
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Wanted 


Early    one    morning   last    week    my    tele- 
[ihone  rang.     On  aaswering  it  I  learned  that 
a  neighboring  farmer  was  on  the  wire  trying 
to  solve  a  problem  that  has  been  a  "bone  of 
coatention"    with    almost    every    farmer    during    the 
whole  season.     This  man  was  in<|uiring  for  help  and 
wondering  where  he  was  going  to   get   it.     He  said 
that  he  had   a  hundred    crates   of    tomatoes   to   pick 
that   day,   and   not    a  man    on    the    farm    other   than 
himself.     That   lot    of   tomatoes   was   worth    $125    to 
him  at   market  prices  that  day.     The   vital  question 
was  how  to  get  the  tomatoes  picked,  packed  and  on 
the  road  to  market.     Remember  that  tomatoes  arc  a 
perishable  produot   and  must  bo  handled   strictly  »n 
time  or  they  are  a  total  loss. 

I  have  not  cited  this  case  with  the  idea  that  the 
readers  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  woald  be  interested 
in  an  individual  case.  But  this  incident  i«  typical 
of  many  occurring  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps  not 
all  have  been  as  pronounced  as  this  one,  but  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  80  percent  of  our  fajnaers 
have  been  handic«ppd  in  like  manner  more  or  less — 


By  C.  C  HULSART 

Monmootli  Covsty,  N.  J. 

mainly  wore— the  wbole  season.  Now  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  itt  I  bear  some  one  say:  "We 
are  all  in  the  same  bo«t  and  taking  onr  medicine 
from  the  same  b^ttk."  Yes,  and  how  did  we  get 
there? 

Go  back  with  me,  six  or  eiffbt  months.  Can 
you  remember  the  great  hue  and  cry  that  went  out 
from  the  city  consumers  over  the  high  eo«rt  of  living; 
how  the  "  powers-that-be''  appointed  eommitteea  to 
inve»ttg*te  the  cause,  aad  how  onr  administration, 
both  state  and  national,  appealed  to  the  farmers  to 
use  every  effort  to  produce  more  food?  I>o  you  re- 
member how  the  press  took  np  the  hne  and  cry  nntil 
the  ring  of  it  was  in  everybody's  ears  daring  ercry 
waking  honr?  And  I  donbt  nort  that  it  was  dreamed 
about  by  some  while  sleeping.  Do  you  remember. 
too,  that  the  farmers  throont  the  land  were  promised 
all   the   help   that   would  be  needed   to   prepare   thi» 


extra  aereage,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest 
it?  May  I  remind  yon,  too,  that  we  as  farm- 
WB  were  promised  aU  sorts  of  protection, 
sBch  as  a  staple  price  for  fertiUzers,  a 
minimnm  price  for  our  produce,  etc?    Now,  what  did 

we   get  ? 

The    price    of    wheat    waa   fixed    and    that    i>iii'e 
m»de  public  as  late  as  Augnst  31.    There  was  also  an 
attempt  to  fnmish   some  help  for  farmers  by  some- 
body who  did  not  know  what  be  or  they  were  doinfr. 
Factories  furnished  lists  of  men  to  be  available  tor 
farm   labor,  but   when   called   on  most   of   these   mea 
refused  to  go,  some  saying  that  they  only  signed  for 
a  lark  anyway.    It  was  .just  as  well  that  they  did  uot 
go,  for  they  were  useless  as  farm  help  and  many  of 
them   could   aot   earn   their  board,  to  say    nothin-  of 
vv-ages.     I   could    continue    anil   cite    more    that    ^vas 
promised    to   the   farmer   to   induce   him    to   produce 
more  food  material  in  conrpetition  with  himself  and 
his  neighbors,  regardless  of  what  that  crop  or  crops 
eost  to  produce.     And  all  this,  so  the  town  and  city 
people  could  live  cheaper  but  still  demand  high  wa;:'^^- 
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Last  season  (1^16)  was  a  fairly  good  one  far 
farmers.  The  volume  of  cfop  was  fair;  prices  were 
above  normal  on  many  food  products.  That,  coupled 
with  the  appeal  sent  out,  induced  most  farmers  to 
plant  more  extensively,  in  the  belief  that  help  would 
be  forthcoming  and  a  good  market  provided.  Did 
they  get  it?  Not  on  your  life.  The  market  price  has 
not  been  so  low,  but  the  volume  of  crop  is  practically 
doubled  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  would  be 
the  case  had  we  grown  any  more.  It  is  next  to 
iiiipessible  to  have  and  keep  help  eiwugh  to  gather 
what  we  have  grown,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.    There 
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This  is  MM  of  the  fchousands  of  cases  for  which 
th»r»  a««ais  to  be  no  hel)^  provided  in  our  present 
financial  order.  Only  those  who  have  unincumbered 
property  can  borrow  money  without  security.  OthVrs 
most  look  to  friends  or  acquaintances  who  have  full 
confidence  in  them.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  ye<t  no 
one  can  be  blamed  under  our  present  busdness  plan. 


How  to  safely  provide  money  for  capable,  am- 
bitious   men    who    are    starting    into    farming    Is    a 
And   new,  we  are  «(fticiaUy   informed,  the  price    (^„est«ion  which  must  be  solved  in  some  way  if  fafms 
of  eggs  is  too  hi«h.     The  Department  of  Agriculture    ^^^  n^t  to  gradually  drift  into  the  hands  of  moneved 
has  published  the  results  of  same   experiments  con-    ^^^^  to  be  farmed  by  tenants.  The  Farm  Loan  Banks 


is  scarcely   a   farmer    who    did    not    try    to    do    just 

a  little    more   and   a   little    better    work    this    .season  ducted   by    the    department   at   a    farm   in    Maryland  are  a  step  in  the   right  direction,  but  they   will  not 

than  ho  had  doue  before,  with  the  hope  of  financial  where  it  was  found  that  the  cost  %i  feed  per  dozen  help  the  bepnners  who  ean  pay  but  a  small  part  of 

reward  for.  so  doing.     Will  he  realize  that  reward?  eggs  was   from   9.2    cents  in   July,   to  \\A   ceats   in  the  purchase  price  and  have  nothing  for  equipment. 

_\o,t  in  many  instances;  a  few  may.  November,    the    cost    far    the    year    averaging    12.9  it    ig  at    this   point    that    the    Single'  Taxexs   get    ia 

The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  in  about  the  cents.      City    papers    are    commenting    on    thin    and  their  lever.    Germany  and  some  other  European  coun- 

wou.>t    condition    today    that    it    ever    was,    and    the  we  may   hear  soon   that   a   fixed  price  for   eggs   has  tries    have,    thru    co-operative    societies,    solved    this 

peopl'  trusted  with  the  handling  of  it  are  about  as  been    set,    siiwe    the    market    price    during    the  pest  preblem  quite  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  to  rfmilar  or- 

icruoiunt   of  real  conditions  as  is  possible  for  them  year    has    been     considerably    above    these    figares.  ganizations    that    we    must    look    for    a    solution    in 

to   b '.      The    inconsistency    of    some    of    the    adviee  One   thing    that    is   not    mentioned   in  (the   report    is  America.  The  common  people  must  take  np  the  study 

''  ;;*   is   supposed    to    eome  from   the   fountain    head,  how    much   the    eggs    would    have    cost   if    the    high-  of  t)h.e  problem  seriously,  since  it  cannot  be  expected 

•'])ower9   that    be",  is   simply    laughable.      For  priced,  expert  labor  and  accouoting  had  been  added  that  bankers  will  do   it   for   them. 


cxanijde,  the  first  move  was  to  furnish  farmers  with 
cheap  loans  so  they  nught  increase  their  aereage^ 
Secoii'l,  they  were  appealed  to  from  a  patriotic 
staudiK'iat  to  use  their  ready  cash*  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds.     There    are    two   pulls,  one    directly    against 

the  other.  Third,  the  eslrablishment  of  employ-  menters  paid  $1.82  to  $8.9*  pei  hundred  poauds  for  g»t  it  husked  and  the  fodder  properly  stored  away, 
ment  bareaiis  to  furnish  help  to  us  farmers.  What  mash  feed  materials,  averagiag  $2.37  for  the  year,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  farm  labor.  These 
did  they  furnish  f     A  lot  of  poor  help  that  evidently     The  scratch  f*eed  averaged  .1»2.60  per  hundred  pounds,     machines  have  not  been  adopted  to  anv  great  extent 

am  sure  that   praetieal  peaMry  keepers   would  be     in  the  e<K^  as  yet,  chiefly  because  farmers  think  they 

do    not    do   the    werk    "clean" 


to   the    expen'ses.  

The  com  hnsker  and  fodder  shredder  combined 

should  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  farm  equip- 
Anether   iateresting   itesm  in    the   report   is   the    naent  on  Eastern  farms  this  fall.     The  corn  crop  is 
eoet  per  hundred  pounds  ef  feed   fed.     The   experi-     heavy  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  serisus  proposition  to 


had  b'  'U  kicked  aut  of  every  otliex  walk  of  life  and    I 

the   fa'nier   had    to   kick    them  

out,  too.  The  latest   move  is  to 

conscript  the  farm  help  aod  the 

farmers'  sons  and  recruit  them 

for  service  at   the  fr©»t.     The 

presil-nt  is  reported  as  saying 

only  the  other  day  that  he  would 

exempt    farm-  labor   because    it 

would  be  October  1  before  many 

iif  tlu'ia  would  be  called,  and  by 

that    time    most    of    the    crops 

wouM  be  gathered.     Will  they  J 

Will  the  corn  crop  be  gathered? 

Will    the    fall    preparation    for 
[next  year's  craps  be  eared  for? 

Perhnjis  we  will    not    need   any 
Ifanuiiij;     next     season,    but     it 

striken    nie    that    next    season's 

crops     vill    be    more    important 

than  titis  if  the  war  continues. 

Th(iiiiu>    Jefferson     said    "The 

hope  (if  a  naticoi  lies  ia  the  till- 
ers  01    the   soil".      That    truth 

is  just  as  potent  today  as  it  was 
I  in  Jefferson's  time. 

When    a    farmer    can    not 
rii  as  much  money  at  farming 
he  (•:  n  at  other  callings,  there 
|must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere.     When  a  man  can    mtereated  in  learning  where  feed  might  be  purchased 

not  do  euough  work  with  his  own  hands  and  head    at  these  figures,  or  whether  it  was  found  that  saw- 

at  farming  to  make  a  eomfort.able  living  for  himself    dust    could    be    substituted    for    high-priced    grain. 

aud  tho^e   dependent   upon    him,   there    is  something    Since   others   have   been   compelled  to  pay  -$3  to   $6 

[wroug  with  the  business.    These  eonditious  in  farm-    per  hundred  pounds  it  seems  hardly  fair  competition. 

ing   are    pertinent    questions    that    must    be    solved  

noiier  nr  later.     Germany  has  fostered   her  agricul-  In  an  article  in  last  week's  Pennsylvania  Farat- 

[tare  f.tr  generations,  aud  it  is  taking  the  whole  world     e 

|lo  eonquor  her, 


NfEETlNG  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  APPLE-PACKING  LAW. 


enough  to  suit  them.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  Machines  shell 
some  of  the  corn,  and  leave  aa 
occasional  husk  on  the  ear,  but 
this  is  not  a  serious  objection. 
What  little  is  shelled  is  con- 
veyed to  a  bag,  and  the  driver, 
caji  very  easily  remove  the  few 
re«maini»g  husks  as  the  ears  are 
elevated  into  the  wagou. 

The  substitution  of  mach- 
inery for  hand  labor  has  been 
steady  and  gradual  during  the 
past  half-century.  This  in- 
cludes tlie  work  of  preparing 
the  soil,  planting  the  crop,  cul- 
tivation, harvesting,  etc.  The, 
one  big  tedious  job  yet  remain- 
ing on  the  farms  of  the  east  is 
husking  the  corn.  I  believe 
thati  the  prediction  may  be 
made  safely  that  the  present 
season  will  turn  the  minds  of 
farmers  to  the  consideration  of 
adopting  machines  for  this 
work,  as  they  have  for  all  the 
other  work  in  growing  the  com 
crop.  Much  valuable  feed  could  bo  cinserved  by 
early  hnsking  of  corn  and  prompt  stojinr'  of  cured, 
shredded  fodder. 


SAVING   LABOS  IN  CORN  HARVESTING 


buppli.s.    but    without    bountiful    crops     the    whole 
ptrueturo  falls. 

T"    prevent    that    possibility    the    agrienlture    of 
^His  et  untrv   most  be   better   fostered.     Believe   me. 


Many  farmers  are  dreading  the  labor  involved  in 

r,  a  lady  who  had  kept  strict  account  with  her  poal-  cutting,  husking  and  storing  the  large  crop  of  corn 

The  most  valuable  defense  in  war-    try  states  that  her  eggs  cost  her  17  cents  each  a))  planted   this  season.     Help  is   scarce  and   expensive 

are  tliat    is  being  overlooked  in    this  country   is   a     winter,  and  that  a  neighbor  had  said  that  her  eggs  and  other  work,  such  as  preparing  for  a  larger  acro- 

rosper.ius   agriculture.      They   may   appropriate   bil-     were    oosting    f:?    apiece.      Altho    the    latter    is    aa  age  of  winter  grain,  is  pres.siug.     The  New  Jersey 

ions  of  dollars  in  money;   equip  and  train  millions     extreme  example,  all  farmers  will  remember  the  dis-  State    Agricultural   College    advi^t-^    that    where    the 

f  men;    manufacture    unlimited    (juantities    of    war    eouraging  situation  last  winter  when  high-priced  grain  amount   of  livestock  is  not  sufficient  to  consume  all 

was  being  tedi  to  hens  which  persisted  in  being  idle  the  fodder  and  where  the  land  is  in  need  of  humns 

in  spite  of  all  the  coaxing  and  coddling  that  couW  and  potash,  the  stalks  had   much   better  bo   left   oa 

be  done.    While  it  is  the  duty  of  all  producers  to  be  the  ground  and  plowed  under  in  the  spring  or  disked 

on   the   look-out    for  better  and   cheaper  methods   of  down  for  a  fall-sown   cover  crop  of  rye.     Tlie   corn 

he  fanners  are  tired  of  working  14  to  16  hours  pe»    production,  it  Is  hardly  fair  to  leave  the  impression  will  cnre  as  well  or  better  on  the  standing  stalks  aud 

».T  f  i    their  board   and   a    pair   of   cotton   overalls     that  sheer  stupidity  on  the  part  of  egg  producers  is  can  bo  husked  out  any  tin>e  during  the  fall  months. 

easi.iiially.     That    does    not    sound    much    like    the     responsible  for  the  scarcity   and  high  price  of  eggs.  It  may  be  thrown  into  a  wagon  driven  thru  the  field 

ommyrot  we  read  almost  daily  of  the  farmer  rolling                                              by   the  huskers,   as   is  generally   done   in    the    West, 

1  Wealth.     I  have  read  some  of  this  stuff  but  have             A  man  who  is  evidomtly  of  foreign  birth   came  thus  reducing  hand  labor  to  a  minimnm. 

een  mijihty  littler  evidence  of  it  on  the  farms.     Ua-     in  to  see  me  the  other  day  seeking  infornration  about  The  stalks  contain   four-fifths   of  the  potash   in 

'P8S  M.;nething  is   done    to    insure    a   sufficient   labor    the    Federal    Farm    Loan    Banks,    wanting    to    know  the  crop,  as  well  as  much  of  the  nitrogen  and  phos- 

«P{>!,v  and  a  remunerative  return,  the  season  of  1918     whether   it    was   possible    for  him    to   borrow   money  phoric    acid.      Even    without    disking    down,    a    good 

ill  n  it  see  the  farmers  paying  war  prices  for  fer-    with   which  to  buy  eight  or  ten   cows,  and  thus  en-  plowman  can  turn  these  stalks  under  quite  smoothly 

ilizer<^    and    otber   accessaries    without   a    guarantee    able  him  to  begin  dairying.     He  purchased  his  farm  by  using  a  heavy  chain  on  the  plow.     The   organic 

s  to  what  they  are  going  to  receive  for  that   crop     three  years  ago,  paying  only  $1,000  down,  the  b-alaftce  matter  thus   added   to  the   soil   will   benefit   the   fol- 

d  wLore  they  are  going  to  get  help  to  do  the  work.    —$4,000 — being  held  as   a  mortgage.     He   had  been  lowing   crops   for   several   years.     This   practice   has 

to  the  banks  in  bis  town  but  they  would  loan  only  been    adopted   by   numerous   progressive   fanners   in 

Tl»e  dirt  collected  on  the  outside  of  the  automo-    on  first  mortgage,  and  he  was  disappointed  upon  be-  New  .Tersey   and   Pennsylvania   and    seems   destined 

Me  civcine  is  not  merely  an  eyesore.     It  gets   into    log  told  that  the  Farm  Loan  banks  required  the  same  to  grow  in  popularity. 

Pe  barings   and   causes  loss   of    power    and    wear,    security.     He   seemed  like  an  honest,  hard   working 

His  -liortens  the  life  of  the  engine.    If  the  dirt  is    man,   and   stated   that   his    wife  and   daughter   were  Rats  are  said  to  cause  a  food  loss  e»*«b  year  in 

Nmoved  regnlarly  tbia  wear  is  prevented,  and  the    willing  and  able  to  work  beside  him  at  anything  on  the  United  States  amounting  to  $?00,000,000— eaough 

i«T  v^'l  last  losiger.                                                             the  farm.  to  feed  all  the  people  in  Belgium. 
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Close  Skimming -Long  Service 

You  find  both  the  farmer  and  the  housewife, 
after  many  seasons  of  experience  with  the 
Lily  or  Primrose,  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  these 
Eood  cream  separators  of  which  we  are  proud.  It  you  have 
to  be  shown,  write  us  for  all  kinds  of  proof.  Also  ask  any 
farmer  or  housewife  who  has  used  these  machmes. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity  —  boiled  down  —  are  that 
Lily  and  Primrose  separators  separate  all  your  cream  trom 
vour  skim  milk,  and  do  it  for  years,  always  keeping  up  to 
the  same  level  of  close  skimming,  run  with  surprising  smooth- 
ness  and  ease,  and  are  very  easy  to  keep  m  clean,  sanitary 
condition.  Across  the  double  center  of  our  Lily  catalogue 
and  our  Primrce  catalogue  is  a  large,  clear  picture  showing 
the  working  interior  of  these  separators,  explaining  and  indi- 
cating by  arrows  why  they  save  you  so  much  cream  money. 
ThesI  catalogues  are  complete,  fully  illustrated,  and  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  if  we  do  say  so  ourselves.         , 

Choosing  the  right  separator  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
is  so  important  a  matter  that  the  carefuHarmer  and  dairy- 
man will  sidestep  risk  by  putting  his  trust  in  a  good,  reliable, 
tried-out  and  proved  Harvester  product— a  Lily  or  a  Primrose. 
Do  you  know  the  dealer?    If  you  are  not  sure,  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

McCormick  Milwaukee  Otbome 


MEANING  AND  MAKING  OF  MILE: 
STRIKES 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
written  reports  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oommission.  The  incomes  are  taken 
from  sources  and  averaged:  1.  Su'pplee's 
Alderney  Dairies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2. 
Woolman's  Dairy  Company,  Philadel- 
3 
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business  in  Philadelphia;  in  Baltimore 
one  firm  controls  53  percent  of  tliig 
bnsiness.  In  1915,  in  Philadelphia,  of 
178  million  quarts  of  milk  received 
during  the  year,  27  millions,  or  15.1  per- 
pent,  were  handled  by  one  firm;  16  mil- 
lions,  or  9  percent,  by  another;  15  mil- 
lions, or  8.4  percent,  by  a  third;  and 
11  millions,  .or  6.7  percent,  by  a  fourth. 
In  this  same  city  within  the  past  few 
years  2,000  small  milk  dealers  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  by  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  lowered  costs  of 
the  larger  firms. 

The  farmer  must  unCerstand  this  new 


■phia.   Pa.    3.    City    Dairy   Company,   of  i^^g.^p   ^f   dealers.     It   is   a   change  of 

Baltimore,  Md.  4.  Now  York  Milk  Re-  ^,j^^|    importance.      It    spells    big   busi- 

porter.     All   reduced  to  a   dollar  basis,  j^^gg   j^   ^^-^^^   distribution.     To   baro;ain 

The    relative    increases    in    costs   and  ^^   ^    ^^^j.    y^.\^]^    this    big    business    the 

incomes   for   years    1910    and   1916    are  farmer  himself  must   be  a  big-busiuess 

shown  in  chart  3.     It  will  be  seen  from  ^^^      jj^,^  ^g  ^^  ^^  attain  iff     By  eo- 

this    chart     that    expenses    have    risen  operation   in    selling. 


more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  re 
ceipts.  While  incomes  have  walked  up 
the  stairs,  costs  have  taken  the  eleva- 
tor. Incomes  have  not  kept  pa«e  with 
soaring   costs    and   last    fall    when    the 


To  illustrate!  In  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Commission,  a  certain  milk 
dealer  who  controls  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  milk  supply  of  Philadel- 
phia, constantly  argued  that  the  law  of 


gap    became    unbearable    the    farmers    gupp^y  and  demand  governed  the  price 


rebelled.  And  just  so  long  as  this  dif 
ference  between  costs  and  incomes 
exists,  then  just  so  long  will  strikes 
continue  to  be  in  the  making. 

Allowances  for  Wear  and  Tear 
The  most  dangerous  expenses  to  any 
business  firm  are  those  least  likely  to 
be  seen,  those  losses  which  lie  deep. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  losses  that 
come   from   wear   and    tear— known   as 


paid  to  farmers.  It  was  therefore  use- 
less, he  said,  to  make  agreements  be- 
tween dealers  and  farmers  because  this 
law  would  work  anyway  and  upset  the 
most  carefully  made  calculations.  One 
iarmer  objected:  "I  live  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  a  shipping  station 
owned  by  a  dealer;  the  nearest  other 
shipping  point  is  five  miles  away. 
Should  you  say  that  the  price  this  deal- 


come     irxJUl     *vcai      a"VA      vvc.        -  ...,,..        1  a  i 

depreciation.     To   apply   this   principle    er  pays  me  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply 


$10000.00 


HERTZLER  I  t 

Portablo   C^UI 

Wood'Odll 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  17.90  saw  msda  to 
whi' :1>  ripping  Uhle  r»n 
Iw  kdded.  Ouarantrrd 
I  year.  lloo»y  refunded 
if  not  utiifactory. 
Send  f  "r  catalog. 

Hertiler  &  Zook  Co. 
BoxA  iPeUeviUe.  Pix 


Only  $2  Dmsfn 

One  Year  to  Pay !p^  " 


•pacifically  to  the  business  of  farming: 
Fen-ces  rot;  buildings  run  down,  and 
cows  grow  old  and  die.  Too  often  the 
farmer,  like  many  other  business  men, 
fails  to  see  this  process  of  decay.  He 
counts    as    pure    gain    returns    against 


and   demand?     Or    do   I   take    what  he 
is  willing  to  pay  me?" 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  only 
free  to  operate  when  bargaining  powe? 
is  equal  on  both  sides.  Big  business 
in  buying  must  be  met  by  big  business 


Have  you  tried 
Blasting? 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  last  year  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  used  more  than  jo,ooo,ooo  pounds 
of  explosives  for  removing  stumps? 

That  they  are  using  greater  quantities  every  year? 

That  they  do  the  work  themselves? 

If  you  have  done  no  stump  blasting  it  must  be 
because  you  do  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to  use 

/Mas  Rum  Powde 


The  Safest  Explosive 


^Hk  OrigiBal  Farm  PoMkr 

Our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder." 
tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  about  all  kinds  of  farm 
blasting.  It  shows  how  to  prepare  the  charges.  It  telli 
how  to  load  them  under  the  stumps.  It  explains  how  to 
fire  them.  Anyonecanuse  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Mark 
the  coupon,  get  the  book.  Then  you  willbcreadytogoout 
and  blast  stumps  without  trouble  or  risk. 

Dealers  everywhere  can  get  Atlas  Farm  Powder  for  you. 
Insist  upon  having  Atlas.  The  Original  Farm  Powder,  It 
is  made  especially  so  it  will  be  safe.  It  does  ita  work 
cheaper  and  better  than  ordinary  explosives. 


counts      as      pure      gam      .VI.*.—      '-r, ^        - 

Which  he  has  failed  to  charge  his  de-    on    the    selling   side,   and   the    fanners 


preeiation  expenses. 

The  result  is  that  after  a  few  years 
have  passed  this  continuous,  unseen  de- 
cay demands  its  toll.  A  need  for  new 
barns  or  new  cows  appears  and  no 
provision    has    been    made    to    meet    it 


form  of  big  business  is  the  Producers' 
Association,      with      organized      si-lling 

power. 

Association  Needs 
The   success    of   any   selling    business 
rests    in    its    power:    First,    to    exercise] 


m 


In  the  investigation  of  the  Commission  control  over  it  internal  parts  or  .nem- 
it  was  found  that  fewer  farmers  were  bers;  second,  to  bargain  as  a  solM  um» 
able  to  answer  questions  on  deprecia-  with  outsiders.  Over  its  members  the 
tion  than  on  any  other  matter  of  in-  Producers'  Association  must  ex.rt  i 
quiry.  As  one  farmer  said,  "I'm  too  rigid  control.  It  must  be  more  than  ai 
busy  making  my  milk  check  cover  my  educational  grange.  The  whole  or^an.- 
feed  bills  to  think  of  depreciation."  zation  must  be  made  water-tight.  Te 
Nevertheless,  Hs  barns  continue  to  de-  selling  out  of  an  individual  fanm-r  U 
cay  and  some  day  must  be   replaced.        the  dealers  cannot  be  tolerated    Means 

Farmers  in  the  future  must  be  ex-  of  prevention,  such  as  (1)  dis.nissil 
pected  to  realize  this  loss,  and  in  turn  from  the  Association,  (2)  disbarmeirt 
to  demand  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  it  from  the  use  of  the  Association  s  dfr 
fully.  And  in  so  doing  they  will  be 
acting  in  .accordance  v\-ith  the  best  busi- 
ness practice. 

The  Fanner  and  the  Dealer 

Six   milk    dealers   in    1915    c-ontroUed 


liver}'    service,    cooling    and    sliipi«afl 
stations,    creameries,    and     (3)     bittet| 
community  ostracism,  must  all  b''  I'x"' 
cised. 

Further,    the    Association    mu<'    al« 


46.4   percent    of   the   milk    distributing  keep  for  its  members  in 


every   l»i 


■0(1"'. 


ATLAS   POWDER   COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Wilmington,  Del. 

Saleo   Omres:    BirminRl. am     Boston.    "°"«"°^  J^P"°'J 

KnoxviUe.  Kansa^f  City.  New  Orleans.  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louto. 


L»"» 


:7?"a  nie  your  7s  ,. 
OSubsoM^"?'"* 


•Address 
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The    above    illustration   shows    Dalmnstomock  Missie  4th,  an  Ayrsh..  c    • 
owned  by  Barclav  Farms,  Montgomery    County,   Pa.      She    has    '•^'^^"^'j  ; 
pleted  a  yearlv   record  of  16,671   pounds    milk   and    591.91    P«""^«^^^"*^' ,  J 
Missie   4th  already  had  to  her  credit    two    yearly    records    of    14,21-    .         i 
milk,   509.01    pounds  butterfat  and   18,540  pounds  milk  and  685.71'  P^"""^ 
terfat,    respectively.     The    completion    of   her  new   record    gives  ]>"   »   '       I 
year    cumulative    record    of    49,423    pounds    milk,    1,786.6.3    pounds    ^"^^"^*J 
an  average  for  three  years  of  16,474  pounds   mUk   and  562.21  pounds 


Sei-tember  22,  1917. 

i,i<r  district  accurate  recorda  continu- 
allv  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
These  records  will  show  price  changes, 
pro:n'.'  depreciation  charges,  %u«tuating 
costs  etc.  And  the  Association  will 
tlu'ii  be  in  a  position  to  tell  its  mem- 
bers as  to  the  kind  of  feed  which  is 
i-h,  jipest,  stock  and  material  which  can 
Ir.  iioiight  to  advantage,  cattl?  diseases 
wiiiili  cnn  be  prevented,  and  the  sanita- 
timi  which  is  most  needed. 

Ill    the    Afisociation 's    position    with 
outsiders  such  as  dealers,  railroads,  etc., 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  question 
sums  itself  in  this:  .Will  the  producers 
of  milk  be  willing  to  make  this  further 
stop  in  co-operation!  "Will  the  Produc- 
ers' Associations,  already  organized, 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibili- 
ties necessary  for  decisive  action  in 
selling?  Time  alone  will  tell.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain:  Unless  co- 
operation comes  about,  bringing  in  its 
train  business  methods  and  strong  bar- 
gaining power,  increased  expenses  will 
find   no    relief   in   rising   incomes!    Con- 


/3cf^ 


7/.^ 


0% 


Z'f.^ 
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FIG.  I.    SHOWING  ANNUAL  MAINTENANCE  COSTS  PER  COW. 


tt  nuist  exert  an  influence  as  strong  as 
the  powers  it  must  encounter.  Milk 
(Icalt'is  are  organized  buyers;  farmers 
are  unorganized  sellers.  This  inequali- 
ty iiuist  be  overcome.  The  dealer,  for 
instance,  must  not  be  able  to  say: 
"During  the  next  month  the  price  for 
milk  A  ill  be  $.045."  Rather,  in  con- 
trast, the  Association  must  be  able  to 
put  it:  "This  month  we  will  sell  our 
milk  for  $.045  per  qTiart."  If  there  is 
a  dilTirence  in  the  price  demande<f  by 
the  A>sociation  and  the  price  the  deal- 
"rs  are  willing  to  pay,  both  parties  now 
meet  on  eqiral  terms  and  real  bargain- 
ing takes   place. 

Strikes  are  usuaHy  the  method  by 
which  a  weaker  force  attempts  to"  gain 
somi'thing  from  a  stronger   one.     They 


tinued  loss,  dissatisfaction,  and  finally 
strikes  will  ensue.  Salvation  can  rest 
only    in    co-operative    selling. 


INSPECT  THE   SILO   BEFOBE 
FILLINa 


Unnecessary  delay  and  expense  will 
be  avoided  i'f  the  silo  and  the  machin- 
ery used  in  making  silage  are  carefully 
inspected  before  filling  is  started.  The 
silo  should  be  examined  for  openings 
in  the  walls  where  air  might  enter  and 
spoil  the  stored  crop,  and  for  «)ugh 
places  which  might  prevent  proper  set- 
tling of  the  corn.  The  hoops  on  stave 
silos  should  be  tightened  sufficiently  to 
close  all  cracks,  but  they  should  not 
be   tight    enough    to   buckle   the   staves. 


U^^ig 
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FIG.  2.  SHOWING  TOTAL  ANNUAL  INCOMES  PER  COW. 
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arc  alwaj's  eestly  to  both  sides  of 
the  1  (luflict,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
suflciiiigg  of  the  disinterested  pub- 
lic With  no  centralized  selling  body 
well  established,  the  strike  has  seemed 
the  only  way  out.  Organized  to  sell, 
the  farmer  is  pot  a  force  weaker  than 
the  dealers,  to  be  cozened  and  cajoled. 
He  i+!  now  treated  as  an  equal.  The 
•It'alir  now  speaks  to  him  as  one  strong 
man  to  another.  Strikes  which  have  no 
laating  organization  are  of  doubtful 
^aluo.  The  strike  for  the  time  being 
may  prove  successful  to  the  farmer;  yet 
">  a  month  or  two,  having  no  founda- 
tion in  organization,  it  is  likely-  to 
'^ave  the  dealer  in  a  stronger  position 
than  before. 


The  staves  will  absorb  some  moisture 
from  the  silage.  Consequently  the  hoops 
should  be  released  somewhat,  a  few 
days  after  the  silo  has  been  filled,  to 
prevent  the  swelling  of  staves  from 
buckling  or  breaking  hoops. 

The  walls  of  masonry  silos  should  be 
inspected  for  cracks,  sand  pockets  and 
rough  places.  Some  owners  give  the 
inside  surface  a  thin  coating  of  rich 
cement  with  a  whitewash  brush.  This 
is  not  necessary  unless  the  surface  of 
the  wall  has  become  roughened.  Metal 
silos  frequently  need  fresh  applications 
of  especially  prepared  paints  to  pre- 
vent corroding.  A  careful  inspection 
of  tlie  cutter,  engine  and  corn  binder 
previous  to  etarting  will  save  tune. 
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«rT"P?  *L"P'  *"™  **  *^°^"-    Smokes  just  the  same ! 
What  «  the  matter  with  this  wick,  anyway  ? 

Ten  to  one  it  isn't  the  wick  at  all.  If  s  the  kero- 
sene you're  using.  Your  lamp  simply  can  7  give  best 
service  unless  you  use 


Rayolight  Oil  gives  a  brilliant  yet  mellow  light,  and  a  sure, 
geady  heat  without  smoke,  sputter  or  odor.  Go  to  the  stor^ 
that  displays  the  sign :  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here." 
Ihen  you  11  be  sure  to  get  the  gonuine,  and  it  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary,  unsatisfactory  kinds.  You'll  likely  find 
tnat  store  a  good  place  to  deal  regularly,  too. 

/«'•  a  ucitntific  fact  that,  of  any  artifictal  ttmht.  a  A«ro. 
««fi«  lamp  M  (A«  mo*t  fmtful  and  plmatinmta  ihm  ^. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY- 

Philadelphia  and  PitUburgh 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Never  smoke,  soot  or  cause  un- 
pleasant odors.  Keep  any  room  in 
toe  nouse  warm  and  comfortable  with 
__  lis  cheerful,  radi- 

ating beat  Ask 
your  dealer.  Price. 
i4.50tot8,M. 


^^^>.?.!i{^^t 


Rayo  Lamps 

For  per/eff  results,  al- 
ways use  Rayo  Lamps. 
The  ideal  U>tat  for  all 
purposes.  Made  of  best 
materials.  Desisnsfor 
every  room.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Price,  tl.80  up. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Your  best  friend  on 
dark,  stormy  niffbts. 
Never  blow  out  or  Jar 
out.  Construction  in- 
sures perfect  oil  com- 
bustioo.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Price  60c  up 


J 


Get 


ash 


'>%^^  out'  of  your 


OLD  BAGS 


You'll  be  Burprised  how  much  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  bagn.  torn  or  souDd — 
any  quantity.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and 
rot  wiien  you  can  turn  tliem  Into  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
and  we  mall  check  as  soon  au  shipment  la 
received.  Take  advantacr  of  present  blKh 
prices — wrlta  today  for  price-list  and  shlppInK 
instructions.  I.arKe8t  alrcct  buyers  of  bags  In 
the  world.  Keferrnr<«— ClUsens  livxk  of 
BuQalo,  Dunn  or  Bradstreet.  _  _ 

IROQUOIS      BAG     CO. 
385  Howard  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^ 


HDQ5IER  IT.^^^I  FREE 


To  tiT  in  root  boRM  SO  days  frse  no  — ttsr  wImi*  yoa  lire. 
Snow  your  f  ricnda,  sand  it  back  at  owaxp«ns«  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  iU  Milligo  incraboraof  faiBili«a«nJoTinK  the 
comfort*  and  ploaaarcs  «f 
**** .--—  ^ft-.i.  ■  M.  m   ■  ■  i  I 


Krfect  bait  ora  and  iMstera.brau- 
ully  BniahoJU  amooth  latest 
daaisn,  coanntaM  tor  years. 
Writafer  oar  bic  fraa  book  show 
ins  ptiotoatapbs.  dsoetibina  larco 
aasortoirat  of  aiaM  and  dasirns 
•f  9*mI  fo^  QMt  Kaaoa*.  Oaeka.  Sat t 
aai  Hard  CaarHaaCan,  ko  aalcct  fr<iai, 
axotaialoo  our  (raa  Wiai.    Baad  p<>a«al 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
132  StotaStv    Mariomiad* 


PIPE 


second  band.  LAfge  stock  all 
sliea  furnished  witb  new.tbreads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  shipments. 
J.  F.  Qrlflltb,    41IMsr«$L,  PWIa. 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUTf 

STRIPPING 

Cuaranterd   and   told   at 
•  reasonable   price. 

Buckwalter  SuppIyCo. 
Lancaster.    Pa. 


L ACTA NT 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Macliine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War!" 

These  really  'remarkable  Light]  ^H-Purpose  Farm  Tractors    exactlj*!  meet 
eiistern  farm  conditioas,  .^^■fc-aO^^^^^     ao 

and  cost.  ^^^^^BSt^^^^  ^'  ^'     ^""** 

war  times,  only  ^^^tf^^^l^^^HHSl^^^^A  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory; 


Make  vour  farm  efficient,  raise  bigger  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  — and  save 
high-priced  horse  fee  J -every  horse  replaced  by  a  HAPPY  F.XRMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      .\sk  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^I^^^A^II  ■      t 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


September  22,  1917] 


_,  No  charge  of  favoritism  or  class  legislation  can  be  ew  make?    -A?eth«7.  not  informed  as  to  the  effc(:s  J 

r^f>riTI^1  lll)nTlin     n/lirmPT  properly    charged    because    of    such    service    by    the  the  prices  of  the  past  upon  agriculture,  which  iwie^sl 

i      C/l/IOC/tl/U#lflX     J    V»/fflVxf  government,   sinee   the   b&nefits    are   of    national   im-  they  now  take  as  the^basia  of  comparison f     A  littl, 

portanee.     Surely  no  one  would   protest   against   the  honeet  investigation  vvould  shaw  them  that  ih<?  pr'm 

government 'a    importing   nitrates,   or   manufacturing  received  by  farmers  from  1895  to  1»15  are  ihe  diree 

them   either,   for   the   purpose   of    making   munitions,  cause   of   the   de<adenee   of   agriculture   and   tii     imJ 

and  the  necessity  and  importance  are  equally  as  great  poverishment  of  wheat,  meat  and  cd*ton  growers. 
for  agricultural  use. 


EitAbtubed  1880.  PaUitbed  Every  S«tura«y 

Enirred  as  xeonJ  cl«»»  matter  at  the  Philadelphia  PoitoHice. 

THE  LAWRBMCE  PUBUSHING  COMPikNY 
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F.  H.  NANCE.  Beeretary 
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1011  OreRon  Ave.  I  New  York  City.       381  Fourth  Ave. 
CoQWuy  Bldg.  I  Detroit,  Mlcb..  39  OoBcrwa  St.  W. 


Cleveland.  U 
Cblcatso,  111.. 


TEUMa  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years,  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  S2.35. 
3  Years   186  Copies  $1.75  I  2  Years.  104  Copies  S1.26 

1  Yew!'52  copies  .75  |  6  Months,  26  Copies  .40 

Remit  by  draft,  poslofflce  or  express  money  order  or  reKtotered  letter. 
ArtdrZiallcommumcaUonsto.  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  Publlahlne  Company.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


THEORIES  ABOUT 
MEAT  PB(n>UCTION 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

On  Space  Used  Previous  to  Oct.  1. 1917 

10  cents  per  agate-Hue  measurement,  or  $4.20  perlnch    (14  llnea  per 

inchr  eachlusertlon      No  advertlseraeut  of  less  than  3  lines  Inserted.    No 

deoeptivc.  Immoral  or  swIndUnR  advenlsemenis  Inserted  at  any  price. 

Pi  nn.jvlvania  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable.  .... 

spwiai  rat«  are  made  for  live  stock  adverttalng.    Complete  Informa. 
tlon  furnished  uPon  request.      

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Uutsauol 
Circulations 
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Wh^'e  receipts  of  milk  are  not  exceaaive 
MILK  in  comparison  with  the  demand,  there  are 
SUPPLY     indications    that    preparations    are    being 

made  in  certain  localities  to  increase  pro- 
duction. Production  of  a  stable  supply  is  as  import- 
ant as  with  any  other  class  of  food  products.  But  a 
lieavy  over-supply  at  this  time  will  be  a  menace  to 
the  industry.  The  dairymen  who  have  been  in  the 
business  long  enough  to  have  an  accurate  measure  of 
returns  are  not  increasing  their  herds.  Thoy  know 
that  the  cost  of  production  leaves  but  little  profit 
even  with  the  better  .selling  prices  of  the  past  year. 
If  the  supply  is  largely  increased  the  selling  price 
will  either  have  to  Le  reduced  or  the  producers  will 
have  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
surplus.  Either  burden  will  act  as  a  quick  check 
upon  production  in  general,  and  eith  r  will  cause  a  de- 
cline which  will  result  in  lasting  injury  to  both  pro- 
'tUu-ers  and  consumers. 

The  new  milk  freight  rates  ordered 
MILK  RATES  by  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com- 
SUSTAINED        mission  were  protested  by  the  milk 

dealers  and  shippers.  Efforts  to  se- 
euro  a  modification  of  the  new  rates  were  disapproved 
and  the  announced  rates  will  stand.  At  the  time 
tlii-i  announcement  was  made  a  similar  schedule  of 
rates  was  announced  for  points  in  the  Middle  West 
to  become  effective*  on  or  before  December  1.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Inter-atate  Commission  will  use  the 
rates  announced  for  the  Philadelphia  market  as  the 
basis  for  future  rulings  so  long  as  conditions  affecting 
shipping  are  at  all  comparable  with  the  present.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  new  schedule  is  the  lowej 
rates  to  nearby  shippers,  and  the  increases  in  rate 
as  distance  of  hauling  increases.  The  effect  will  be 
to  confine  milk  production  to  territory  adjacent  to 
cities  and  insure  a  higher  standard  of  wholesomeness 
and  freshnes*. 

^    l^-   da 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  food  ad- 
NITRATE     ministration  Ir.w  carries   with    it  a  pro- 
AT  COST      vision  giving  the  president  the  power  to 
purchase  nitra-te  of  soda  an^  sell  it   to 
•fainier.s  at  cost.  Ten  million  dollars  were  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.     So  far,  no  more  has  been  made 
in   this   direction.     Secretary   Houston   seems   not    to 
have  favored  the  j.roposition,  claiming  that  the  price 
at  which  it  could  l)e  secured  would  be  prohibitive.  It 
is    reported    that    a    government    vessel  was   able    to 
deliver  one  load  of  nitrate  at  Indian  Head  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  ^On  per  ton,  which  is   considerably  less 
than  private  importers  have  been  able  to  do. 

Nitrogen  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  vegetable  growth,  and  nitrate  of  soda  is 
important  because  of  its  quick  availability,  making 
it  extremely  valuable  for  best  production  on  certain 
types  of  ««^'il3  and  for  early  aud  rapid  growing  crops. 


Several  granges  have  already  petitioned  the  ad- 
mioistra-tion  to  exercise  its  privilege  in  this  matter 
at  once  so  that  a  supply  may  be  available  for  next 
spring's  use.  We  would  advise  that  personal  letters 
and  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  president  ni^ng  him 
to  act  in  the  matter. 

ta    1«i    1« 

Officials  and  "experts"  tell 
us  that  it  is  a  military  ne- 
cessity that  livestock  on 
American  farms  be  increas- 
ed. They  have  a  plan  figured  showing  h«w  it  may 
easily  be  done  by  utilizing  the  pasturage  aad  forage 
that  annually  goes  to  waste.  Untilled  lani  aud 
fence  rows,  for  instance,  together  with  the  weed 
crop  on  every  farm,  they  say  would  furnish  subsis- 
tance  for  many  sheep.  AH  this  works  out  well  in 
theory,  but  the  practical  man  will  at  once  think  of 
many  reasons  why  it  would  not  work  out  to  entire 
satisfaction  in  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  practically  all  the 'waste  land 
is  unfenced  and  the  labor  and  expense  of  enclosing 
it  in  most  instances  would  be  more  than  the  value  of 
the  pasture.  As  for  farm  lands,  the  experts  have 
for  years  been  advising  against  pasturing  them,  and 
most  farmers  have  been  gradually  removing  the 
fences  as  they  became  worthless.  Increase  of  the 
use  of  farm  machinery  has  also  tended  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  farm  fences.  As  to  weeds  and  fence  rows,  a 
little  thought  should  convince  anyone  that  such  a 
sourc?  of  forage  is  worth  little,  since  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  use  it  on  account  of  crops  even  if  it  were  of 
value.  The  most  discouraging  factor,  however,  and 
the  one  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  cattle  racking  in  the  East  is  that  of  the  mar- 
keting system.  Since  practically  all  slaughtering  is 
done  by  a  very  few  big  plants,  the  man  with  a  few 
cattle,  situated  railea  away  from  a  center,  often  has 
difficulty  in  finding  a  buyer  since  it  is  too  far  to 
drive  them  and  he  has  too  few  for  a  carload.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  he  has  absolutely  no  voice  in  price- 
making  and  we  can  easily  see  why  the  average  farm- 
er is  not  enthusiastic  about  meat  production. 
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FoUowiug  is  a  quotation  from  a  leac 
PABM  eastern  daily  paper.  It  enumerates 
WASTE  varioua  items  contributing  to  an  ernormom, 
waste  total  in  this  country.  And  it  plaeeij 
practically  all  of  this  at  the  door  of  the  farmers  ofj 
the  country.     The  quotation  follows: 

"In  this  country  we  waste  $40,000,000  a  ,\  -ar 
in  the  careless  handling  of  eggs. 

*'We  waste  $500,000,000  annually  in 
erosion — a  loss  that  could  be  stopped  by 
farmers. 

"We  lose  $298,000,000  thru  floods  and  fr 
ets,  and   at   least  $100,000,000   of  this   coul,]  be 
prevented  by  proper  drainage  of  farms. 

**Each  year  insects  destroy  crops  value  i  at 
$659,000,000 — and  careful  methods  of  farming 
■would   almost    wipe    out    this   terrible   loss. 

"Preventable  livestock  diseases  cost  u>  an- 
other $100^000,000. 

"Rats,  mice  and  other  small  mammals,  which 
could  be  controlled  if  not  exterminated  if  .^irusi- 
bly  and  constantly  fought,  destroy  stock  md 
crops  worth  $100,q00,000. 

"Fruits  and  vegetables  now  wasted  on  farms 
could  be  canned  at  home  at  a  total  saving  of  at 
least   $100,000,000. 

"Our  annual  bill  for  not  taking  the  ri^'ht 
care  of  farm  implements  amounts  to  .$25,000 ,f' 10. 

"Our  loss  thru  shiftless,  careless,  wast.ful 
handling  of  the  apple  and  potato  crops  will  :idd 
at  least  $10,000,006. 

"Authorities  who  have  no  wish  to  make 
false  claTms  figure  that  the  sum  total  of  our  ne- 
glect of  fences,  roads  and'  farm  buildings  rep- 
resents an  annual  loss  of  not  less  than  $-oO,- 
000,000. 

"To  add  these  is  a  matter  of  simple  arith- 
metic. Tt  give*  us  a  grand  total  of  $1,94.3,000,000. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  this  tremenaous 
waste,  amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  i>  al- 
.most  wholly  due  to  thriftless,  careless  met!,  -ds 
on  our  farms. " 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  formulate  a  "^J 
ply"  to  this  striking  accusation  against  the  fa 


can  be  handed  out. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  the  ^  ^ 
increase  of  livestock  raising,  but  there  must  be  good.  Following  the  items  enumerated,  losses  in  sjU 
business  reasons  apparent  to  the  farmer,  showing  erosion  ajul  thru  floods  and  freshets  are  eno.noui 
how  he  can  make  it  pay  by  receiving  a  fair  price  gome  of  them  could  be  saved  by  practical  and  ;.rofit- 
and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  its  continuation.  Such  able  planting,  drainage,  etc.  These  measure^  cost 
conditions  will  go  much  farther  in  increasing  the  money,  however,  and  many  farmers  have  oth 
food  supply  than  all  the  advice  from  "experts"  that  ^ore  pressing  uses  for  the  available  money  that 
'      .       '-      -  Y)e  needed  to  stop  this  loss.     The  wastes  un-l 

fKs      (^      1^  Ijead  are  comparable  with  the  waste  of  by-M 

Under  this  title  the  Journal  of  Com-    from  oil,  gas  and  coke  plants.    They  were  rec 
merce,  New  York,  throws  another  fit    as  wastes  but  they  were  not  «t«PPf  ""/'^     ' 
becau;e  of  the  tax-free  profits  which    a  commercial  value  placed  -  ^^yP^i^f /'      ,,.  ^,, 
it  figures  the  farmers  if  th=,  coun-    pay   the   expense  of   savmg  them.     The  farm,     a 
try  are  making.    It  deprecates  the  action  of  Congress    not  be  expected   to  pay  the  expenses  of  prcv.nunj 
in    taxing    the    incomes   and    excess   profits   of 
business"    with    the    intention    of    raising    two 
one-half  billion  dollars,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  an  immense  amount  of  profits  that 
Congress  declines  to  touch;  it  Is  distributed 
among  too  large  a  number  of  voters.  With  v.-hoat 
at  $2.20  the  farm  price  is  more  than  twice  us 
high  as  it  has  been  in  any  other  year  since  the 
Civil  War  period  exeept  in  1916.  .  .  .  .  the 
cost  of  raising  wheat  has  not  been  particularly 
affected  by  the  war,  tho  farm  machinery  .ind  fer- 
tilizers are  higher.  The  war  profits  to  the  farm- 
er on  wheat  must  be  more  than  a  dol'.or  a  bushel, 
for  a  year,  say  anywhere  from  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  to  a  billion  dollars,  but  no  appreciable 

part  of  it  will  be  taken  by  taxation At 

present  prices  there  is  a  war  proOr  of  $50  to 
$75  a  bale  on  cotton.     But  this  is  sacred   from 

the  tax  gatherer The  farmers  as  a  class 

will  pocket  immense  war  profits,  aided  tlureto 
by  speculators,  and  will  go  on  denounciuj;  specu- 
lators as  their  natural  enemies,  and  demanding 
that  railroads  and  manufacturers  be  stripped  of 
all  unusual  profits  that   the  war  throv.'s  <n   their 

''we  quote  the  above  because  it  is  typical  of  the  orthe  above   statements  of  loss  are  not   gr. 

kind  of  editorial  buncomb  that  is  being  circulated  by  aggerated.     All  of  them  present  real  problen 

influential  iournals  which  circulate  among  city  busi-  farmers.  We  would  like  a  discussion  fromj^^  ^ 

ness  men  and  helps  to  form  their  opinions  and  direct  ing  how  they  meet   these   and  oth"/:'"*' 

their   influence.     What    is  the  source  of  information  on  the  farm.     Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  to 

which  enables  them  to  name  the  profits  which  farm-  waste.     Your  auggestioM  may  belp  otuera. 


aU  waste  by  erosion,  floods,  etc.,  uniil  he  is  n-ure4 
a  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  such  prev.  nativr 

measures. 

The  loss  in  damage  from  rats  and  mice  J  -^  n« 
all  occur  on  the  farm.  These  rodents  work  i  i  citf 
storage  and  warehouses  just  as  they  do  i  .  far* 
granaries  and  corn  cribs.  A  large  amount  "f  f""' 
and  vegetable  food  goes  to  waste  on  the  far  n.  bn 
if  these  were  all  canned  how  would  the  farm  r  di^ 
pose  of  them?  In  sale  of  canned  products  h.  aouM 
be  competing  with  the  commercial  canneries,  ..ml  n« 
can  not  put  up  all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetabl 
the  market  will  not  take  and  make  the  cost 
ning.  Must  he  add  to  the  loss  of  producin 
taking  on  another  loss  in  preserving  it  at 
above  what  it  will  bring  him  on  the  markc 
same  applies  to  the  handling  of  the  apple  : 
tato  crops.  When  the  market  pays  less  than 
of  growing  potatoes,  for  example,  and  every 
marketed  means  a  loss,  why  should  the  fai 
to  the  added  expense  of  digging  them  and 
them    to    market? 

If  we  wanted  to  press  the  matter  we  mi^'' 
erate  city  wastes.  But  a  mere  reply  to  fal- 
aggerated  accusation  serves  no  good  purpo 
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HARRISBURG  WOIES 

gtatc  Aid  to  Schools.  —  ^arly  an- 
uouiK'iiH'nt  is  expected  by  state  edu- 
eatioiial  authorities  regardimg  a  plan 
fpf  systematic  state  and  federal  aid  for 
schBols  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 
The  state  plan  is  no^  in  the  hands  of 
the  p'-"ple  at  Washington  for  approval. 
^i  soon  as  accepted,  steps  will  be  tak- 
en to  enlarge  the  activities  in  the  line 
gf  g|i,  cial  courses. ,  Vocational  schools 
lin  wiiiil'  agriculture  is  taught  have  in- 
fTea«('d  materi«Hy  in  the  last  year,  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in  pro- 
curiu:j  suitable  teachers  and  to  get 
funds^ti)  assist  districts  where  such  in- 
struct i'm  can  be  of  most  advantage. 
jjost  "f  these  are  rural  districts  where 
»id  is  essential.  Under  the  plan  pro- 
poscil  tlie  aid  for  agricultural  courses 
woulil  tie  entirely  separate  from  that 
for  imlu'^trial  courses  and  have  nothing 

0  do  with  the  aid  given  to  colleges.  It 
ftuld  t»e  primarily  for  agricultaral  in- 
truttii'ii  in  the  lower  schools.    Between 

what  the  state  appropriated  for  this 
purp<i>^''  at  the  recent  session  and  what 
conffrcs  is  vAting,  tliere  should  be 
enoujrl'  to  get  the  movement  weH 
launched.  The  state  nornuil  schools 
are  giving  more  attention  to  agricul- 
nral  m'ltters  and  most  of  the  colleges 
,«re  taking  it  up. 

The  Draft  and  Farmers. — William  T. 
Creaky,   whose    article    on    farmers   and 
draft  ajipeared   in  a  recent   number  of 
the  I'cJitisylvania  Parmer,  forcibly  pre- 
sented 'he  situation  in  respect  to  farm- 
ers and  farm  labor  in  the  Keystone  State 
to  thf    iistrict  appeal  board  for  central 
enn^vlvania    a    few    days    ago.      Mr. 
iCreasy    j.ointed    out    that   Pennsylvania 
hru  til''  enterprise  of  her  own  farmers 
as  f(ir   years    been   forging   ahead    as 
n  afrrii  iiltural  state,  presenting  an  ar- 
av  of  facts  on  production,  and  called 
ttentiiMi  to  the  tremendous  efforts  made 
V  thi'   a;irieultnral    class   this  year  to 
eet  til-'  demands  of  the  national  gov- 
rnmnit,  the   appeals    of   the   state  au- 
and  the  urgings  of  the  State 
Commission  to  raise  more  food- 
lii    spite    of    this    condition    he 
re  were  sails  upon  able-bodied 
t;i;  i)>>r>  engaged  in  raising  food  to  enter 
iry    service.      Pennsylvania    farm- 
liavo    never    been    lacking    in    pa- 
ism.  Mr.  Creasy  said,  and  the  rec- 
a>  iir.\e  it  from  1775  to  W17,  btrt  a 
ore  lilif  ral  policy   is   required    if   the 
!  sui'i'ly  is  to  be  kept  up.     He  also 
i  a::e'ntion  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
iiiiitr  of  this  year,  because  of  in- 
al  '  onditions,  farm  labor  was  ol»^y 
n-f  nt  of  the  normal  and  the  per- 
entaKo   is  now   down   around   25.     The 
acts  \vi  le  sent   to   Washington. 
Warns  of  Bugs. — State  Zoologist  San- 
ors  la-t  week  called  attention  to  the 
act  tlifi'    with  so   many   inexperienced 
IS  filling  the  soil,  the  multiplicity 

1  ^\ar  ;:.ii'dens  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
bor  th.  re  will  be  some  lapses  in  care 

'    11:'  i.  stalks  and  Stubble  which  will 
itat''  large  crops  of  bugs  and  pests 

ext  year.  Mr.  Senders  appeals  for 
[rare  in  I'earing  land  after  this  year's 
crops  ai,  1  precautions  against  pests. 
This  year  has  been  marked  by  huge 
^rops  of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
Bi^  Drainage  PI ams.— Reports  coming 
|ierp  initiate  extensive  plans  for  drain- 

;e  of  lauds  and  that  thou«ands  of  feet 
Y  tile  will  be  used  if  it  can  be  obtain- 
M  at  tl;  •  right  prices. 

O'Ntil  s    Policy. — The    development 
Jf    Hiplnvay     Commissioner    <!)'Ne«l'a 

oliey  ill  the  Highway  department  is 
►eing  watched  with  interest.  The  con- 
jracts  .■;  warded  by  the  commissioner 
I'lice  ho  took  office  have  been  few  and 

Krliile  some  of  the  priees  have  been  high, 
It  is  contonded  by  persons  who  have 
Itadipil  them,  to  have  been  warranted 
p  special  conditions.  The  bulk  of 
[he  contracts  awaiting  action  when  Mr. 
'Neal  took  office  have  been  thrown 
and  new  bids  anked.  The  pommia- 
lioner  lias  also  decided  to  build  about 
lO'ty   hriuges,   a   proposition    on    which 

•"f  department  was  hesitating.    He  has 

tsrted  after  toll  roads  and  is  abont 
pady  to  take  up  the  roatten-  Avith  Lan- 

•Mer  County,  the  home  of  the  turnpike, 
M  to  ijct  some  boroughs  to  help  along 
M  ro  ids.  He  did  aU  this  before  the 
lovprnor  came  bacTt  from  Maine  wnA. 
fmhvr  he  ^iii  snBPomb  to  the  politl- 
inii!!. nc.es    that    permeate    Capitol 

••'1  rfiiiiiins  to  be  seen.    -Some  people 

nink  O'Xoal  will  fool  the  politicians. 
^H'  V*  on  Milk.— The  State  Milk  Com- 

is?io:,   is  about  to  'iBsne  a  report,   rm 

■e  coii^iitions  enennntered  4n  the  Pitts- 
P'gh  district.  The  PubHc  Service  Com- 
^"wioii  lias  declined  to  order  a  change 
it  a  niilk  train  schedule  because  of  its 

feet  niion  life  on  the  dairv  farm.  In  this 
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case,  wWcfc  came  from  Berks  County,  it 
was  contended  that  the  radlr^ad  had 
advanced  the  time  of  the  train  leav- 
ing Reading  and  that  it  meant  getting 
up  about  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  the  dairy  farmers.  The  commission 
held  that  the  time  was  about  the  same 
as  the  starting  of  other  jnilk  trains  and 
t"  at  the  :good  of  the  greater  number 
was  to  be  considered. 

Bulletins  by  Numbers. — Several  of 
the  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
.  ment  which  have  been  lumbering  along 
-ivith  bulletins  on  a  mofithly  basis  which 
did  not  comport  either  -with  the  calen- 
dar or  the  seasons  have  arranged  to  is- 
sue "them  by  numbers.  This  will  be 
put  into  effect  right  away  in  some  of- 
fices  and  the  anomaly  of  April  bnlletins 
at  peach-picking  time  be  overcome.  In- 
cidentally more  forethought  in  prepar- 
ing matter  for  the  state  printer  can  be 
takem  and  the  blue  pencil  used  on  some 
of  the  junk  which  has  burdened  the 
printer,  cluttered  the  mails  and  amazed 
the  public.  It  woald  be  an  easy  matter 
to  bave  advice  suitable  for '  farmers 
next  -Maroh  prepared  between  now  and 
election  time,  while  reports  of  meetings 
last  winter  unless  filled  with  meaty 
sttfff  could  be  filed  without  printing. 

The  Cold  Wave. — ^Reports  of  consider- 
able damage  to  corn  and  buckwheat  in 
northern  counties,  to  beans  ^nd  toma- 
toes In  »^entral  and  tobacee  and  beans 
in  sonrhern  counties  have  come  to  the 
Capitol  follo«ring  the  frosts  of  last 
week.  Low  lying  farms  were  hard  hit, 
reports  indicate. 

New  Wheat  Tests. — Some  state  tests 
of ,  new  varieties  of  wheat  are  under 
way  and  ofHcials  have  also  been  busy 
gathering  results  of  those  privately  made 
this  year.  This  work  is  being  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  the  U.  8.  gov- 
ernment and  wheat  from  other  states 
has  been  subjected  to  try-outs  in  vari- 
ous soils. 

Report  the  Crooks. — The  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  asked  all 
imposed  upon  1^  tree  agents  to  report 
then.  Some  ctforts  to  cell  alleged 
"transparent  pitless  plums",  and  other 
things  have  been  reported  here  and 
state  authorities  would  like  to  interview 
the  persons  trying  it.  OVer  250  nurseries 
and  thousands  of  agents  bave  been 
licensed  and  are  obeying  the  law,  but 
some  are  up  to  old  tricks. — Hamilton, 
Harrtsburg,  Sept.  17. 
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tady  boy,  is  now  the  champion  speller 
of  the  state.  Msay  boys  4wd  .{iris 
from  last  year 's  contest  again  led  their 
(M>nnties  this  year,  showing  they  were 
real  spellers. 

Open  Fight  with  Governor.  —  The 
Governor's  choice  of  Geo.  W.  Perkins 
as  a  food  administrator  for  th^  state 
is  defeated  for  the  present  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  25  to  18,  when  an 
adjournment  was  called  until  Septem- 
ber 25.  Nothing  in  the  discussion 
charges  lack  of  qualification  in  Mr. 
Perkiuis,  and  the  state  awaits  the  out- 
come with  keen  interest.  Mr.  Perkins 
has  published  an  open  letter  to  the 
leader  of  opposit^n  to  his  appointment, 
Senator  E.  R.  Brown,  which  states  the 
facts  of  the  lather's  political  maneu- 
vers and  actions  against  the  interests  of 
consumers  generally.  Thr\j  a  techni- 
cal error  the  Governor's  appointment 
may  legally  be  brought  to  vote  a£ain 
when    the    Senate    reconvenes. 

State  Fair  Notes. — The  weather  was 
decidely  unfavorable  en  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  being  unseasonably  cold.  This 
hurt  the  attendance  severely  for  those 
days.  But  the  exhibits  are  the  finest 
ever  seen  here  in  moet  classes,  includ- 
ing the  poultry  and  livestock  exhibits. 
There  were  never  so  many  farmers 
present  before  and  all  show  very  un- 
usual interest  in  machinery  exhibit's. 
The  best  auto  show  ever  seen  on  the 
grounds  is  now  there.  Wednesday's 
crowd  was  above  the  average  for  the 
past  ten  years  for  that  day.  The  new 
track  is  tn  use,  despite  fears  that  it 
could  not  be  pat  into  condition,  and  is 
making  some  fine  records.  The  two  new 
subways  under  the  track  open  up  the 
center-field  for  parking,  facilitating  the 
handding  of  the  vast  numbers  of  autos 
very  acceptably.  The  army  bakery  and 
the  large  number  of  military  features 
connected  with  the  great  cimp  were 
canteirs  of  interest. — F. 
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their  crops.  Secretary  Agee,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrieolture,  sent  this  Vfire 
to  Mr.  Hoover:  "Dealers  in  potatoes 
are  afraid  to  buy  and  store  thier  usual 
winter  supply  thru  fear  of  interference 
later  by  th*e  Food  Adminiai^atiou  and 
this  is  robbing  the  producer  of  his 
usual  market  for  winter  stock.  If  as- 
surance cannot  be  given  many  produc- 
ers will  lose  money  on  their  crops." 
In  reply  Hoover  said:  "It  is  the  policy 
not  to  interfere  with  normal  trade  and 
customs.  We  want  and  expect  dealers 
and  shippers  to  store  in  order  to  supply 
their  trade.  Only  aim  being  eliminate 
such  specualtors  as  perform  no  service 
in  the  functions  o*  distributing  pota- 
toes and  other  products." 

Peach  Crop.— Anent  the  peach  yield, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
<>hat  the  greatest  crop  of  peaches  South 
Jersey  ever  produced  is  now  nearlv 
sold.  It  is  reported  that  on  three  days 
of  the  previous  week  35  carloads  left 
the  state  each  day. — L. 
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-Ii»»er-St»te  F»ir,  Trei»«on.  N.  J.,  8ept«ni- 
ber    24-28. 

Dairy  0»«tle  Congress,  Waterloo.  la., 
October  1-7. 

Eastern  fltattes  exposition,  "Springfield, 
Mass.,  Ootob«r    12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Columbus,  O.,  Octo- 
ber  18-27. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.,    October    31 -November  4. 

Short  Courses  in  Agriculture  at  fRutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick.  N.  .7.,  open  Nov.  20. 

lateraational  Live  Stoek  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago,  111.,   December  1-8. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Williamsport. 
Pa..    December    11-13. 


Home  Defense  Orders. — The  Gover- 
nor has  issued  orders  requiring  men  en- 
listed in  the  Home  Defense  Beaerve  of 
the  state  to  wear  their  uniforms  while 
attending  all  public  ceremonies,  includ- 
ing religious  services.  The  uniform  is 
similar  to  the  army  khaki,  differing  in 
shade  somewhat,  and  in  the  insignia. 

State  Bakers  Patriotic. — At  a  con- 
vention of  the  Master  Bakers  of  the 
State  held  in  New  York  a  resolution 
was  passed  foregoing  all  profits  in 
bread-making  during  the  war,  except 
enough  to  cover  administration  ex- 
penses and  upkeep.  Delivery  costs 
are  to  be  charged  direct  to  the  custom- 
er, and  not  to  be  included  In  overhead 
charges,  so  that  a  minimum  price  over 
the  counter  might  be  realized.  They 
stated  that  if  millers  and  jobbers  in 
flour  will  co-operate,  the  public  can  get 
a  14-ounce  loaf  for  less  than  ten  cents. 

Frost  Damages. — Monday  and  Tues- 
day nights  there  was  great  fear  of  kill- 
ing frosts  in  many  up-s^tate  counties. 
In  a  few  localities  there  was  damage, 
but  Tompkins,  Cortland,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga  and  neighboring  counties,  also 
the  western  counties,  were  only  slight- 
ly affected.  Corn,  beans,  squash  and 
other  crops  are  all  as  yet  very  im- 
mature, and  a  hard  fro.st  would  work 
untold  "njnry.  Oat  harvesting  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly  this  week,  with  a  few 
really   good    days. 

No  Poultry. — Syracuse's  Norih  Side 
market  reports  dre«»sed  poultry  as  not 
to  be  had.  The  long  oontTnued  rush 
of  fowls  to  market  has  begnn  to  be 
felt.  Potatoes  brought  $1.40  to  1*1.50; 
tomatoes,  $1.50  a  bushel  and  onions, 
♦1.75  a  bushel  this  week. 

Ifrttor  Law  Violations. — .7.  .T.  Curran, 
working  for  the  state,  is  fining  many 
violators  of  the  motor  vehicle  law.  This 
week  he  is  operating  in  Syracuse  and 
the  "State  Pair  grormds  picking  up  per- 
sons "hacking"  withmtt  lieease;  com- 
mercial dealers  using  pleasure  or  deal- 
ers' licenses,  etc. 

State  Spellers. — ^Forty-eight  of  the 
star  spellers  in  as  many  connties  of 
fhe  rtate  entered  a  contest,  with  5,000 
words  chosen  by  experts,  and  a  dic- 
tionary the  limit,  spelled  for  a  $50- 
prize  on  Wednesday  at  the  State  Fair. 
Lester    Lewis,    a    i4-year-old    Schenec- 
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Wasje  LffBd.  —  The  State  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Taxes  and 
Assessment  is  conducting  a  field  can- 
vass to  ascertain  the  amount  of  unused 
farm  lands  in  the  state,  with  a  view  to 
having  such  lands  developed  and  made 
available  for  the  growing  of  food  pro- 
ducts. It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
there  are  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
state  lying  idle,  but  just  how  much  of 
this  is  tillable  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined. An  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  lime  available  for 
farm  lands  in  the  future.  Means  are 
also  being  considered  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  potash,  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign being  to  induce  farmers  and  oth- 
ers to  burn  more  cord  wood  and  less 
coal.  Cordwood  a^es  contain  about  10 
percent   of  potash. 

Trenton  Fair. — The  Trenton  Inter- 
State  Fair  will  open  next  Monday  and 
continue  thrnout  the  week.  As  usual, 
one  of  the  features  will  be  the  live 
stock  exhibit.  The  fair  management 
announces  that  Henrv  McNair,  of  the 
firm  of  Ellsworth  &  McNair,  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  has  offer- 
ed a  silver  cup  valued  at  $50  for  the 
best  draft  horses  bred  in  New  Jersey 
and  exhibited  at  the  Trenton  Fair.  The 
new  coliseum,  which  will  be  an  innova- 
tion for  the  exhibitors  of  live  stock  in 
the  east,  is  completed  and  ■will  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  judging  pro- 
gram according  to  schedule  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  The  Philadel- 
phia Wool  and  Textile  Company  has  of- 
fered to  send  to  the  Trenton  Fair  for 
exhibition  several  hundred  head  of 
breeding  ewes  shipped  from  the  west. 
The  idea  is  to  increase  interest  in  <<heep 
production,  which  is  necessary  to  on- 
set the  alarming  shortage  ot  wool  and 
mutton  products.  The  dairy  sh'ow  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  to  the  irsnal  high  stan- 
dard. Four  herds  of  Milking  Short- 
horns have  already  been  entered  in  the 
competition.  Special  stress  is  being 
laid  on  the  preparations  for  the  poul- 
try exhibition.  A  feature  in  Exhibi- 
tion Building  N'O.  3  will  be  the  display 
of  live  fi.sh  and  game,  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  CtmnniafrioneTs. 

Potato  Storage.  —  Herbert  Hoover, 
Pood  Admiivistrator,  has  advised  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
there  will  be  no  interference  with  plans 
of  the  potato  dealers  to  store  their  usu- 
al winter  supplies.  There  was  a  fear 
that  the  3Q-day  limit  for  tbe  storage  of 
foodstuffs,  which  was  recently  set  up  to 
prevent  hoarding  of  supplies  to  boost 
prices,  w^uld  affect  the  potato  growers, 
who  had  used  expensive  fertilizer  and 
spent    considerable    money    to    harvest 
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Pennsylvania 

Coanty  Town  D»te 

Bradford  Athens  Sept. 17-22 

Cameron  Emporium  8ept.l8-20 

Merger  Mercer  Sept. 18-20 

Armstrong  Dayton  Sept, 18-21 

Clearfield  Clearfield  8ept.l8-21 

Lmzerne  Dallas  Sept. 18-21 

Somerset  Meyersdale  Sept.  19-21 

Tioga  Mansfield  Sept. 18-21 

York  BanoTer  fiept. 18-21 

Berks  ReadiHc  Sept.18-22 

New  York 

Otsego  Oneonta  Sept. 17-21 

MadiaoB  Brookfield  8«pt.l8-20 

8uffo(k  liitverhead  8ept.ltf-21 

Albany  Altamont  Sept. 18-21 

Oneida  Boonville  Sept. 18  21 

Allegany  Angelic*  8opt.l8-21 

Franklin  If  alone  Sept.  18-21 

Oeoea«e  Batavia  Sept. 18-21 

Rockland  New  City  8ept.r9-22 

Tompkins  Ithaca  Sept. 19-22 

Ontario  Canadaigua  8ept.20-22 

New  Jersey 

Herear  Treuion  8ept.84-28 

Maryland 

Cttraberland  Cumiier^and  Sept.S5-98 
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Get  This  Free  Paint  Book 

It  tells  :which  paint  costs  least.  How  to  paiflS 
Easiest  and  cheapest.  When  to  paint  for  best  re- 
sults. How  to  prevent  fading,  chalking,  blistering 
and  peeling. 

Hovr  to  paini  silos  and  barns,  Kouses  (inside  br 
outside),  wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles.  In 
this  book  we  have  tried  to  answer  every  paint  ques- 
tion, but  if  you  have  any  not  answered  in  the  book, 
oui:  Service  Department  will  gladly  answer  them. 

Before  doing  any  painting  it  will  surelx  pay; 
you  toj  jyrite  now  for  your  free  copy  of 

Farmer's  Paint  Book  No.  H-68 

HARRISONS,   INC.    ' 

ErtabUdiwI  1793 
PUUdelphia,  Chicago,  New  Yorlc,  MSnn«Mp*lIa 
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Two  Yaan  Old  nn*.  CImh  Stock 

HelKbt         Brandies  Per  100         Per  1000 

18  to  24  In  3   to   5  1250  S20.00 

24  to  30  m  8    to  10  3.50  30.00 

30  to  30  in  10  to   15  4.00  35.00 

500  at  1000  rates. 

Mention  this  publication  and  we  will  deliver  free 
order  ol  SIO.UO  and  over.  We  grow  our  own  stock  and 
employ  no  aKents.  Write  fur  tree  price  list  on  Trees, 
Shrubbery.  Kvergreens,  ctf. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  CO.  Dept.  P. 
LANCASTER,   PENNA. 


UBBER* 


MARIEfRS 

"The  Best" 


Greatest     strength    and  dura*  S 

bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  ~ 

rections  are  followed.     Painted  s 

occasionally  it  will    last   twenty  ^ 

years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  Z 

Ait  vf.  ar  dealer  or  uriie  ut  for  free        ^ 
hooklet  and  samplei.  S 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Corp.  s 
22  S.  Marshall  St.,        PhiU.,  Pa.  s 
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PURE    TIMOTHY   SEED 

New  Crop  Carefully  Selected.  We  buy  from  the  farmers 
and  sell  direct  to  consumer.  Also  several  varieties  of 
high-grade  sted  wheiit.     Ask  for  samples  now. 

A.  C.  HOYT  A.  CO.      -      FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


Red  Rock 

ITie  wheat  that  is  making  Michigan  famous.  Hardiest 
and  biggest  yielder  of  aJI    Winter   VVbcat. 

Rosen  Rye 

Yields  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  common  Rye,  45 
busheb  per  acre  this  year. 

Giant  Darwin  Tulips 

The  finest  of  all  spring  blooming  bulbs,  also 
Narcissus.  Hvacinths,  Lilies.  Crocus,  etc.  Must  b» 
plante<i  in  the  fall.  Write  for  Isbell's  Fall  CaU- 
loguc,  it's  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  B,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$i5.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOTTS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,      Phlla.,  Pa 
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How  to  Make  Apple  Cider' 

Vinegar 

A  Product  Easily  Made  on  the  Farm 


A  Small  Farm 


In  California  ulll  make  you  more 
niiiney  with  leas  work.  You  will  live 
lonner  ;ind  better.  I )cllKhtful  climate.  Rich  soil.  I.ow 
prices.  Kufly  terms.  .Sure  prodts.  Hospitable  nclRhbors. 
G()o<l  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  Han 
Joaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders  free.  C.  L.  Scagraves 
Ind.   Comm.,    AT&SKHy.,    l'.>57  Uy.  Ex..    Chicago. 


T 


500.000PEACM  TREES 


t  apple  trees.  Healthy, true  to  name.prlcelow  .(iual- 
ty  hl8h.    Al.so  Millions  of  trees,  shrubs  ft  plants. 


* 

Ity  hl8h.    Al.so _.. .- -  . 

New  Planters  price  list  ready.   The  We»tmlnster 
Nursery,  Box  250,  Westminster,   Md 


SEEDWHEATrR^V'f 

Valoable  information  about  New  and  Tested  varieties- . 
Kharkov— Harvest  Queen— FulU.  etc.— Tlasotliy.  AllaNa, 
Clover  and  all  field  and  grass  seeds.  Gives  valuable  plant- 
ing instructions.  Describes  heaviest  prodiitHng  varietJes— 
how  beat  crops  are  grown.  Givesmoney-makingideaaaboat 
fall  planting.  Read  it  before  you  buy  ■•  rt»rt«.Wril«  Isdsf, 
AMKRICAN  MUTUAL  SUO  CO.,  Oapt.  1130 


SEED  WHEAT: 

Red    Wonder,    Winter     King,     NI«(?er     and    Goena 
Bcardc<l,    Improved    Poole  and   Red  Wave,  Smooth. 

McCartney  brothers,       Greenvine,  Ohio. 


CH 
rates  \ 


Standard    bushel   crates   shipped 
Knocked  down  from   our  Factory 
In    southweHtern    New    York    at 
2  cents  each. 
O.  S.  KING.  Jaqulna.  N.   V. 


Representatives  Wanted 

We  have  ii  jjocxl  propo.sition  to  offer  mcti  afid  women  to    solicit   subscriptions    in 
their  home  county  or  to  travel. 

We  teach  yoi  the  hdsiness  and  pay  you  while  you  are  learning.     .Salary    an<l  ex- 
penses to  those  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Send  references  with  first  letter  and  tell  us  why  you  think  you  are  fitted  for  the  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,       261  S.  3rd  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  season  for  making  cider  vine- 
gar is  approaching.  See  that  your 
press  is  iu  good  order.  If  you  have 
no  press,  by  all  means  order  it  in  plen- 
ty of  time  to  assure  its  being  on  Jiand 
when  the  apples  are  ready.  A  govern- 
ment bulletin  gives  the  following  ex- 
cellent instruction  for  making  high- 
class    cider    vinegar: 

When  possible,  select  such  lots  of  ap- 
ples as  contain  the  most  sugar.  Do 
not  use  unripe  fruit.  The  apples  should 
be  cleati.  All  rotten  fruit,  moldy  grass, 
sticks,  and  leaves  should  be  removed. 
Wash  the  dirty  apples  but  do  not  wash 
the  clean  ones,  as  you  may  wash  away 
too  much   of  the  yeast. 

Making  the  Oidisr 

The  grinder  and  press  sbould  be 
clean;  if  not,  make  it  so.  Grind  the 
apples  as  fine  as  possiTjle  and  press 
slowly  but  firmly.  Do  not  add  water 
to  the  pomace  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  "second  pressing,"  as  such  sec- 
ond pressing  does  not  contain  enough 
sugar  to  make  good  vinegar.  Allow  the 
freshly  pressed  cider  to  stand  for  one 
or  two  days  in  order  that  the  sediment 
may  settle  out.  When  a  large  quantity 
of  cider  is  made  at  one  time  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  large  receptacle 
into  wliich  the  cider  may  be  run  for 
settling.  On  a  *»all  scale  barnels 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Keep 
the  cider  covered  while  settling.  As 
soon  aS  the  cider  is  clear  it  is  ready 
for   the   fermenting   barrels. 

Alcoholic    Fermentation 

Select,  if  possible,  clean  whisky  or 
grain  alcohol  barrels;  these  will  need 
but  little  cleaning,  as  the  alcohol  they 
may  hold  does  not  interfere.  All  other 
barrels  should  be  thoroly  clcaircd  with 
warm  water  and  rinsed  with  scalding 
hot  water.  Use  plenty  of  water.  Do  not 
sulphur  them.  Do  not  use  barrels  which 
have  contained  paint,  oils,  turpentine, 
wood  or  denatured  alcohol,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  clean  them. 

Place  the  clean  barrels  in  the  cellar 
or  other  places  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose and  fill  about  three-quarters  full 
of  the  settled  cider.  Do  not  add  sugar, 
water,  or  any  other  substance.  Do  not 
add  "mother"  or  vinegar  at  this  time. 

The  bungholes  should  not  be  closed, 
but  should  be  loosely  covered  with  a 
double  thickness  of  cheese  cloth  tacked 
in  i)lace. 

If  the  cider  is  made  during  a  period 
of  warm  fall  weather  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  failure 
of  the  fermeiftation  to  start  promptly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cider  is  cold 
at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  the  barrels 
to  ferment,  a  starter  should  be  added 
to  start  the   fermentation. 

The  starter  may  be  made  by  with- 
drawing about  three  gallons  of  the 
cider  from  the  barrel  and  warming  this 
portion  to  a  temperature  of  85  to  90 
degrees  F.,  and  then  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  room,  protectctl  from  dust  and 
ilirt,  until  active  fermentation  has  been 
going  on  for  two  or  three  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  is  returned  to  the 
barrel  and  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
cider  by  shaking. 

If  there  are  any  barrels  of  cider, 
made  earlier  in  the  season,  in  which 
fermentation  started  promptly  and 
which  are  still  in  active  fermentation, 
five  gallons  from  one  of  these  barrels 
may  be  used   as  a   starter. 

As  soon  as  fermentation  has  started 
the  barrels  will  need  no  further  atten- 
tion except  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
too  cold  until  fermcntatioQ  is  complet- 


ed.    This  will  be  in  about  six  montlnj 
Acetic  Fermentation 

When    the    alcoholic    fermentation 
completed,   which   may  be   told  by 
fact    that    the    bubbles    of    gas    are 
longer   given    oflf    (told   by   placing  \\ 
ear  to. the  bunghole;    the   liquid  bein 
still),    the    now    hard    cider    should 
carefully    drawn   off  into   clean   barn 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment, 
the    barrels    only    about    three-quartei 
full.     Add   to   each  barrel   from  one 
two    gallons    of    good    finished    vineg 
containing  "mother"  and  keep  as  ne 
a   temperature   of   65   to   75   degrees  pj 
as  is  possible. 

Block    the   barrels   so   that   they 
romain    perfectly   still.     The   bunghoh 
should  be  up  and  open,  but  covered  wit! 
a  small  piece  of  well-painted  screeo  ti| 
keep  out  the  flies. 

Allow  the  barrels  to  remain  until 
to  5  percent  of  acid   is  produced.  Tiii] 
will   require   from   12   to   18  months. 
Aging 

Draw  off  the  vinegar  and  i>laee 
barrels  made  sweet  and  clean  by 
thoro  washing  and  scalding.  Fill  th 
barrels  full,  drive  in  the  bung, 
place  the  barrels  in  a  cool  cellar  f« 
two  or  three   months  to  age. 

The  vinegar  is  then  ready  for  use  i 
for  th);  market. 

Causes  of  Failure 

The    principal    causes    of    failure  an 
summed    in    the    following    don'ts: 

Don't  use  green  apples;  they  are  d>| 
iieient    in   sugar. 

Don't    use    dirty   or   decayed   appleiij 
they  contain   foreign  ferments. 

Don't    add    water;     this    constitati 
adulteration. 

Don't    use    any    but    perfectly   cle 
barrels. 

Don't  add  vinegar  or  "mother" 
til    the    alcoholic    fermentation    is  eo*! 
plete;   vinegar  or  "mother"   iMterfeKi| 
with   alcoholic    fermentation. 

Don't    try    to    conduct    the    alooholiej 
fermentation  below  50  degrees  Y. 

Don't    let     the    temperature    of 
cider  go  below  50  degrees  F.  until  tfc 
alcoholic    fermentation    is   comi-lcte. 

Don 't    fill    barrels    more    than    thr« 
quarters  full. 

Don 't    sell    vinegar    without    labeliil 
it. 

Don't    forget    that    cleanliness   is 
sential  to  success. 

Don't   allow  vinegar  to  conn    i"  i'»''] 
tact  with  any  metal. 

While  the  directions  here  given  miyj 
seem  rather  lengthy,  they  arc  sure 
produce  a  vinegar  of  standard  streng 
and  of  good  quality.  It  is  true  thitj 
some  of  the  det-ails  of  the  method  msjl 
be  disregarded,  but  the  quality  of  tiiej 
product  may  suffer  as  a  result. 


STABTING  ASPARAGUS 


My    friend     Ilulsart     tries    to    makfj 
merry  at  my  expense  over  the  .nsparagMl 
question   with   the   calm  assur.-.nce  of  »| 
Jersey  man    who    considers    no    metho 
of   value    that    is   not    ppaoticoil   in  •''^ 
sey.     He  offers  sundry  objections  to  ti 
method   of  starting   a   patch   from  sf« 
but  does  not  say  that  he  has  ever  trW 
i)t.     As  to  the  method  on  a  lavje  sf 
I   will   say   that   I   have   tried   i'   to  ti 
extent     of     10,000    transplant.!    ""oo 
compared  with  an  equal  number  of  » 
disturbed  roots  left  in  the  nur^  ry  row'', 
and  the  superior  si/e' of  the  sbnots  h" 
the  undisturbed  and  somewhat  rrowaw 
rows  was  what  set  me  to  thinkin,'-  To  ^ 
was  many  years  ago,  the  second  .^''*"j 


jnber  28,  1W7. 

nf<er    Conover's    Oolosml    was    intro- 
I  (luccd,  and  I  grew  a  good  many  thous- 
ands to  reap  some  of  the  profit  as  they 
«ere  then  selling  for  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Ilulsart  makes  a  great  deal  of 
fun  :!t  the  idea  of  sewing  the  seed  15 
I  inches  under  ground.  I  never  sugt,-e3t- 
ed  anything  of  the  sort,  fov  when  the 
seed  are  sown  the  furrcrw  will  not  bo 
over  five  inches  deep,  and  the  crab 
gna-ss  will  give  no  more  troublc>  than  it 
^^ill  with  the  seed  sown  for  nursery 
purposes.  And  with  all  the  deep  fur- 
rows it  costs  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  roots  to  start  a  patch  direct  from 
seed.  Neither  Prof.  Norton  nor  Mr. 
Hulsart  has  ever  tried  the  method  I 
have  suggested,  but  both  do  not  like  it 
and  K'^'^  °°  reason  why  a  root  dug  up 
and  most  of  the  feeding  roots  hairs 
and  rootlets  necessarily  destroyed,  can 
be  e.\]ici't0d  to  grow  as  well  as  a  root 
undisturbed. 

Let  Mr.  Hulsart  transplant  his  one 
vear  roots  and  leave  some  in  his  nurs- 
ery undisturbed  and  then  note  the  dif- 
ferenee  in  the  size  of  the  shoots  coming 
the  first  spring  from  the  transplaauted 
and  the  unmoved  roots.  I*  have  cut 
fairlv  i^ood  shoots  from  the  plants  left 
in  my  nursery  the  second  spring  after 
sowinu'  the  seed,  and  the  shoots  on  the 
trans]. lanted  roots  at  the  same  time 
were  no  larger  than  a  knitting  needle. 
But  I  have  no  roots  nor  seed  to  selL — 
W.  F.  Massey. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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tfow  to  Establish  Trade 
The  value  of  honesty  in  establish- 
ing permanent  trade  relations  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  The  bottom  of 
the  container  shoud  have  exactly  as 
good  produce  as  the  top.  All  goods 
offered  for  sale  should  be  clean,  fresh 
and  sound.  They  should  also  be  grad- 
ed to  eliminate  the  small,  unattractive 
specimens.  Retail  merchants  of  long 
experience  state  that  when  graded  and 
ungraded  produce  is  displayed  in  their 
stores  for  sale,  the  graded  stoek  al- 
ways sells  more  readily,  regardless  of 
the  difference  in  price. 

The  autoist  who  patronizes  the  road- 
side market  also  buys  from  the  retail 
merchants.  Such  a  customer  demands 
high  quality  produce  and  will  compare 
the  roadside  market  with  the  retaU 
store  in  this  respect.  And  since  the 
stand  at  the  side  Withe  road  has  a  much 
lower  running  expense,  the  patron  will 
expect  a  lower  selling  price. 
How  to  Advertise 
The  amount  of  produce  available  for 
sale  will  determine  how  extensively 
to  advertise.  Every  stand  can  afford 
a  neatly  printed  sign  above  the  road- 


THE   POSSIBIUTIES    OF    A    BOAI>- 
SIDE  MABKET 


Froducer   and   Consumer   Profit 


y-  f 
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"The  roadside  market  will  benefit 
both  ]>roducer  and  consumer,"  states 
Profev>  .r  C.  G.  Woodbury,  Chief  in 
Ilortir  !!ture  at  Purdue  University.  It 
will  tend  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
these  !i.  althful  foods,  at  tlie  same  time 
redufiii:,'  the  price  to  the  consumer.  Much 
waste  will  thus  be  prevented,  while 
the  fanner  will  secure  a  reasonable 
profit  for  his  labor.  While  thus  bene- 
fitting; every  American,  more  staple 
foods  will  also  be  released  for  needy 
Europe. 

The  simplest  plan  which  will  inter- 
est the  public  in  roadside  markets  re- 
quires ri  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the 
farm  !p  inc.  This  bulletin  may  take  the 
form  (.:"  a  blackboard  or  poster,  on 
which  >';iiuld  be  neatly  printed  a  list  of 
the  artieles  for  sale.  Sales  will  be  in- 
ereased  by  displaying  a  small  basket 
of  fruit  or  vegetables.  Make  the  price 
as  well  as  the  product  attractive. 
A  Mnrket  Thruout  the  Summer 

Some  farmers  will  have  a  succession 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  sufficient 
quanti;  -  to  make  the  roadside  market 
»  eontiiiuous  source  of  profit  during 
the  griiving  season. 

A  market  of  this  kind  should  be  held 
*t  a  siMH'ificd  place,  on  specified  days 
of  the  week.  A  cool,  shaded  spot  on 
a  well  'ravelled  road,  kept  comparative- 
'y  f r.  I  from  dust,  will  attract  motor- 
ists, t'roduce  for  sale  may  be  dis- 
played ■  >i  a  wagon,  .on  portable  tables, 
w  "P''u  a  well-kept  lawn.  Neatness 
and  attractiveness  aboait  the  stand  are 
Mscnfiil   in   securing  automobile   trade. 

^heu  one  farmer  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply Pn  ufjh  produce  for  such  a  market, 
'  Rro;.|i  of  farmers  can  agree  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  stand.  Their  wives 
and  children  can  aid  greatly  iri  putting 
"P  an  attractive  display  of  well-graded 
products. 

Where  the  products  from  a  group  of 
'arniers  in  a  community  are  marketed 
't  a  -single  stand,  the  grading  and 
Packlnt;  problem  should  gradually  take 
"'e  "f  itself.  The  kind  of  package 
'''lich  is  popular  with  the  trade  will 
|»e  adopted;  the  sales  system  which 
W«ts  business  will  be  imitated. 


TREATED  BY  THE  TREE  SURGEON. 

side  location.  Get  the  family  or  the 
community  artist  to  make  one.  This 
sign  should  indicate  the  farm  or  com- 
munity name  for  the  market,  and  the 
■hours  and  days  when  the  market  is 
open.  This  is  essential  with  transient 
automobile  trade.  Since  the  produce 
offered  for  sale  will  change  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  a  placard  beside  each, 
variety  of  product  for  sale  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  conventional  advertis- 
ing on  a  permanent  sign.  Newspapers 
furnish  valuable  publicity,  but  the  final 
publicity  comes  from  the  quality  of 
service  the  farmer  gives  his  patrons, 
and  this  determines  the  final  success 
or  failure  of  the  roadside  market. 
Fancy  Packing  Pays 

Fancy  packing  always  pays  with 
prospective  automobile  trade.  Where 
wrapping  paper  is  required  it  is  not 
economy  to  use  newspapers.  Good  wrap- 
ping paper  has  a  lower  initial  cost  and 
gives  a  much   better  impression. 

Some  markets  have  made  a  success  of 
the  "special  basket".  Such  a  basket 
contains  a  variety  of  fruits  or  vege- 
tables which  sell  at  25,  50,  75  cents  or 
$1.  Tags  are  attached  which  show 
plainly  the  name  and  post  office  address 
of  the  producer.  The  buyer  from  some 
distant  point  is  thereby  reminded  of 
the  place  where  the  produce  was  ob- 
tained, may  be  urged  to  duplicate  the 
order  and  even  to  order  in  advance  by 
mail. 


An  acre  of  good  alfalfa  furnishes 
twice  as  much  protein  as  a  ton  of  bran, 
four  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of  com 
meal,  and  nine  times  as  much  as  an  acre 
of  timothy. 

New  York  State  ranks  third  in  bean 
production;  Michigan  is  first  and  Cali- 
fornia second. 


drain  tuie. 


Smam'Proof  Short 
Boat,  —  A  toagh 
long    MB  mar  mr 


LAMBERTVILLE 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

THOSE  jobs  that  you  don't  like — jobs  that  mean  standing  In  water  and  mud  all 
day  long — are  welcomed  by  wearers  of  Lambeitville  Rubber  Footwear.  The 
harder  the  wear  the  better  for  this  good  footwear,  because  that  gives  it  a  chance  to 
show  its  superiority.  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  so  sturdy,  long  wearing 
and  gives  you  so  much  satisfaction,  that  you'll  keep  right  on  wearing  it  Besides  being 
wear-proof,  Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable  and  sheds  water  pof ectly. 

There's  a  LambertviDe  Brand  That  Fits  Every  Purpose  and  Pocketbook 

Among  the  five  Lambertville  brands  you  will  find  one  that  just  suits  your  needs 
and  at  the  right  price.    Here  are  the  different  brands: 


Snag- Proof — All  nibber  and  duck.  Seven 
tkickneues  ot  rubber  ground  into  the  heavy  duck. 

Rmdahin — Made  o(  long  wearing  red  nibber. 

Lamco — Pure   gum  reinforced  with   teveo 
■tout  libs  to  prevent  aacking  or  breaking. 


L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long-iervice  footweal 
«t  moderate  price. 

Wflif  • — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snasproo(  quality 
— fteam  cured  in  vacuum,  detignea  tor  extrem* 
•evere  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality. 
You  can  be  sure  you  are  getting  Lambertvilles  by  the  Green  Oval  Label  on  every 
boot,  arctic  and  shoe.  Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the 
sale  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do 
not  find  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE   RUBBER   COMPANY.  Umbertville.  N.  J. 

Mr.  Celery  Grower 


ni^TOWER'S 
FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Watgrproor^ 
Abaoiutely.' 

Its  loose  Fit  and  Iptood 

feel  *pui  you  at  ease  on 

any  job  thai  turns  up. 

SATISFACTION       .^sffimi's 


GUARANTEED 

A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Increase  the  qnallty  anfl  quantity  of  your  eeiery  aoO 
save  time,  latK>r  and    money  by  using  ttiei 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

StPonu.  .Stiff,  Odorless,  Tastelew.  MrIiI  Weleht.  W.itcr- 
pro<if  I'aper.  It  Is  InipcrvlouH  to  water  ami  noi-"'"''''"' 
esiieclally  prepared  to  stand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Sold  In  rolls  10  .■»n<l  12  hirhes  wide.  contalnlnK  100  run- 
nlns  feet.  Ea-sv  to  han  die.  ran  be  used  over  ana  over 
atain.    Requires  less  labor  than  tx)ard. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to 
THE  RUSSEllOID  CO..  D«ft.  P.  31  H.  M  St.HwIlbun,  P». 


Consult  Your  Dealer  Now 

About  Lime&FertilizerSupplies  for  Next  Year'sCrops. 

BUY  WARNER'S 


(Pure  "Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Li'me) 

And  Take  Delivery  Now  It  Will  Pay  to  be  Forehanded. 

Limoid'*   can    he   safely   stored  until  needed. 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,   wum...  Del..    Phii..,Pt.,  N.Y.dty 


Please  mentioii  PennflytvAnia  Fanner  when  writing  to  adyertMera. 


awjtr-  -.^^ 


•^ 
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PennsyftHtnin  Farmer 


Five  Years  After 


Five  years  a^o  these  two  orchards  were  planted.  At  that  time  there  was  no  difference 
between  them — except  that  the  trees  on  the  left  were  planted  in  holes  blasted  with 
Hercules  D>'namite  while  the  trees  on  the  right  were  planted  in  holes  dug  with  a  spade. 

And  today — what  a  difference.  The  orchard  planted  with  the  aid  of  Hercules  Dynamite 
is  producing  a  full  crop  of  splendid  fruit  — its  second  crop  by  the  way.  The  other  trees 
are  bearing  for  the  first  time  and  producing  inferior  fruit  at  that.      It  pays  to  plant  with 


HEilCULES 
DYNAMITE 


The  difference  between  the  growth  and 
yield  of  a  tree  planted  in  a  dynamited  hole 
and  one  planted  in  a  spade  dug  hole  is  al- 
most unbelievable. 

During  the  first  year  alone  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former  will  be  almost  twice 
that  of  the  latter.  When  the  trees  begin 
to  bear,  the  yield  of  the  one  which  has  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  dynamite  is  much 
gfreater  than  that  of  the  other.  Its  fruit  is 
larger  and  of  a  better  flavor. 


trees    always    use 


Whenever    you    plant 
Hercules  DjTiamite. 

Write  today  for  the  64  page  book,  ' 
gressivc  Cultivation'*.  It  tells  how  to 
trees  with  Hercules  Dynamite, 
also  many  other  uses  for  d)'na- 
mite  on  the  farm.      It  is  sent 
free  on  request.     The   coupon 
below  is  ready  for  your  name 
and  address. 


'Pro- 
plant 


HBl^ULBS  i*01VDEl{^  CO. 

30  W.  llth  Street 
WUminsten  Delaware 


iiiiiji.];iJiNiitiiiti 


HercolM  Powder  Compaay.       30  W.  lltb  Street,  WHoilnatoo.  Delaware 

( .rnllenen :  —  Please  tend  me  t  copy  o(  '  'ProrreMlrc  CuJU- 


vation."     I  am  intercMed  in  drnamhe  lor  ............ 


ItaBM. 


Aiidrcn. 


ABSo 


RBINE 


STons 

\MENES9 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
.  '5'  or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  wifh 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  Ea> 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  yoj  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
Icalen  or  deliTctcd.  liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  Mampa 
«.  F.  V0UN6,  P.D.F.,  154  Tsmpls  8t,  Springfield, 


Difchihq  jfa^e^^m 


TANKAGE 

For  Feeding  Purposes 

ELLWOOD  ROBERTS  CO. 
Drexel  Bldg^     Phila. 


'    WHh  fliie  Simnlwi  Dltotter-Terrsoer 

■WorkatiianyMtl,claror«tin>l>o.  Dls«V.aliuMd 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  PractlcaUr  an  steel.  Rerant- 
bto.  Eooal  to  ISO  mea.  Paye  for  itaait  to  a  day. 


Sent  en 
10  Days' 
fHal 


DHobaB.  Terraces, 
Builds  Lovees, 
Lerels  BaiDp«,FUIa 
Oaniea,arade« 
Roads,  Back  Filla. 
Oleana  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
tia»ttsFsna4ltcl«r 
Cs.,  I»c.,  Iti  8 
Owiatbsis,  tt. 


I  money 
■  back 
I  suar- 
lanty 


MINERAL! 


ifnisi 


over 


POMPOUND 


^SHEAVfT! 


wolctot      _„_ 

rrw        IM •^^^^^^.j^,. 

a  I'li'lca^e  KuarHiitped   to  ^ve   satiBfaction    or   money 
Dink.     t\  F'ackaire  gufficient  for  ordinnry  cases. 

■f  EHU  HEHE  BEMEDI  CO.,  40S  Fourth  I.e.,  PllUburg.  Pa. 

~~~t      HAY        g— --— ,-ass^B; 
W.  0,  POWER  t  CO.         601  w  J3  SL   Use  Virk  N 


H 

A 
Y 


In  ci?^.   'arewt  handlerp  of    commission  hay  . 

iDKrr.itrr    New  >ork:  If  you  have  bay  ho  dli  • 

l>03e  or  rommunlcotp  with  them.  y 

^       HAY 


New   Farm 
Catalogue,    Just   Out! 

321  MoDey-niaklnR  farms,  throughout  a  doMH  statas. 
described  In  detail  with  dlTKtlons  to  ro  and  see  them. 
Tools,  machinery,  llv».8tork,  hay,  Rraln,  corn,  beans, 
potatoes,  apiileo  and  vegfvtables  Included  with  many  to 
settle  rstates'quirkly.  On  page  8  read  about  300  acres, 
10  room  house,  lOU  ft.  barn  and  hIIo  with  pr.  horses,  f) 
cows,  equipment  and  crops  for  $2.'iOO  for  all.  Leas  than 
half  down.  On  page  20  1»  13<;  acres,  cream  sold  at  door 
and  sUm  milk  fed  hoKs,  valuiible  lot  wood  and  timber. 
2-8tory,  »-room  house,  good  cellar  bam,  large  poultry 
bouse.  If  taken  soon  14  cows,  pr. horses,  poultry,  wag- 
ons, tools,  cream  wparafor.  iH>tatoe«,  applw,  50  tons 
hay,  stove  wood,  grain  and  vegetables,  all  Included  for 
JMOO.  A  dandy  home  farm  on  i>8ge  19  of  40  acres  for 
»15001aoa  main  road,  near  creamery,  11  room  house, 
telephone.  haKoment  barn.  pr.  hordes,  .1  cow.s,  poultry 
tools  and  crops  all  Include*!.  1 1. ")<  10  takes  everjthlng. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  bk  new  Catalog 
of  live  farm  bsrgalns.E  A.STROITT  FARM  AGENCY. 
Dcpt.  1765,    l,:ind    Title   Building,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AISE  POULTRY  f^.'^^Zl 


n^iJ^SV  ^^^-  ^^'"^r^^n  with  Poultry,  ■ 
n?^'ri„??  '•.  '^"."'*'^  Tribune."  best  poultfy 
h??'JwL~')^-'  '""""•>■  ^ccllO'i  of  U.  H.,e8tabltehed 
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BhiD  To  The  Old 
■nial  McCaf.. 
623-62S  Watab  lldi..  PmUHiH,  Ps, 


In  To  The  Old    Reliable  House 
Danial  McCafTray's  Sens 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Fifty  pace  illustrated  catalogue  free,  dnscrlbtng  blue- 
grass,  alf,ilf;i.  stock,  dairying  and  grain  fiirm.i;  also 
('olonlal  homes,  and  water  front  properties  in  best  ssc- 
Uon  of  Virginia.  Fertile  lands,  prices  right.  Kstab- 
llBhe.1  in  IH9S.       L.  M.  Allison  do..      Remington,  Va. 

Tractor  Truck-For  Sale 

^i;r?[r"^vi5i,T»'-o'^:?;i«''  ^u.ra'f.fe  Vr  z'^^'Vr 

town  work.    Kxctntloniiily  low  price.       White  A  Hro 
Inc..       Richmond   and   Hcdiey  Hts.,        Philadelphia. 


OTAN'TnD  Ambitious  man.   Big  opportunity  to  bulM  '  Rttttlail  PHfcUt  SflStf  Ryt  p^nplv^l'mnlfed     lite 
orlnformiition.     Allen  Nursery  Co..  Ko.-bwter.  N.  Y.     »2..m  perhu.  CI/)VKHI)AI,1,  ^TI^1    (■   "rloUo  N  y" 
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AN  APPEAL  FOB  MOB£  HOCHS 

The  decrease  in  the  ntrmber  of  hogs 
is  due  to  heavy  inarfceting  on  accoimt 
of  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  hogs 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
the  past  year  we  were  told  that  hogs 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes  were 
not  being  marketed  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent. This  may  have  been  true  at  that 
time  but  we  now  learn  that  there  is  an 
official  shortage  of  brood  sows.  This 
shortage  is  credited  at  about  three  per- 
cent. The  very  high  prices  paid  for 
hogs  is  a  big  inducement  to  feeders  to 
market  sows,  and  the  advance  in  th^ 
price  of  com  is  anotner  proposition  to 
make  them  cat  loose.  The  war  is  caus- 
ing a  steady  increase  in  the  erport 
trade  and  the  chances  are  that  before 
long  we  may  be  paying  18  or  20  centa 
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ference    in    cost    of   production.     Whiil 
this    country    needs    is    more    hogs 
the    quicker   the    better. 

There  is,  however,  another  metliojl 
that  may  be  followed  by  farmer-,  w^ 
are  engaged  solely  in  the  productiun  ^ 
market  hogs,  and  not  "breeding  stock,! 
How  about  breeding  the  sows  hcforj 
they  are  eight  or  nine  months  oldfl 
J'ick  out  the  largest  and  best  devewj 
I'd  gilts,  ranging  from  six  montlu 
up,  and  breed  them  for  fall  litters,] 
Careful  feeding  and  managenu  ut  it] 
necessary  after  they  have  beeii  breii 
and  the  sows  will  repay  you  will  for) 
the  trouble. 

The  cry  is  for  more  hogs.  Tlio  bnr-j 
den  of  producing  these  hogs  now  fauJ 
upon  those  farmers  who  have  beuQ  for.J 
tunate  enough  not  to  have  depleteij 
their  breeding  stock  aad  who  by  usinJ 
good  judgment  and  sound  princij  les  in] 
farm  management  are  ahead  in  tlie  ho;| 
business.  The  farmer  who.  mak*  moi- 
ey  out  of  hogs  is  the  one  who  h.i.  hog»| 
to    sell    when    prices    are    high,   whow] 


GOOD  COMBINATION  HAY  RACK  AND  FEED  TROUGH. 

CHAFF  ENTERING  THE  WOOL. 


PREVENTS  HAY  AND 


for  pork.  Many  farmers,  because  of  the 
high  prices  paid  for  hogs  and  the  lack 
of  suffioiflut  feed,  have  sold  hogs  that 
otherwise  would  ha"ve  been  retained  in 
V  breeding  herd.  Tt  is  •»  serious  at- 
ter,  indeed,  especially  when  we  are  at 
war,  that  the  stocks  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease. 

Fortunately  a  sow  with  good  care  and 
feeding  can  raise  two  litters  a  year, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  can 
not  be  done  if  the  .sow  is  properly 
handled.  A  sow  bred  by  May  15  will 
farrow  about  September  .3.  The  pigs 
should  nurse  six  or  eight  weeks.  The 
sow  can  then  be  bred  during  tho  month 
of  November  and  she  will  farrow  dur- 
ing the  first*  part  of  March.  It  is  true 
that  farmers  in  the  southern  states  are 
better  fitted  for  raising  two  litters 
a  year  than  farmers  located  in  sections 
where  winters  are  more  severe.  Farm- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern 
states  have  for  many  years  disputed 
the  question  of  fall  litters.  There  are, 
however,  many  farmers  in  this  section 
that  have  profited  by  raising  fall  lit- 
ters. 

If  the  sows  are  bred  at  the  proper 
time  and  the  pigs  arrive  in  September 
£hey  will  be  of  good  size  before  the 
winter  season. 

Rye  sown  in  the  fall,  if  it  is  planted 
early  enough,  will  afford  fine  grazing 
for  the  sow  and  her  pigs  up  to  frost 
time.  Green  feed  at  this  period  of  the 
year  will  help  the  little  pigs  along 
so  mufh  faster  and  the  expense  of 
raisiiitr  these  pigs  will  be  lessened  very 
materially.  Even  tho  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  fall  litter  of  pigs  exceeds  the 
cost  of  producing  a  spring  litter,  tho 
increasing  price  and  demand  for  pork 
products   certainly    will   i/fPset    the    dif- 


farm  is  never  over-stocked,  nor  yet  eu- 
tirely  depleted  of  its  supply.  y\x  ad- ; 
vice  to  those  farmers  who  ha\<'  be«ii 
attracted  by  the  hog  business  be*  nuseof 
th"  increasing  price  and  demaml.  is  not 
to  plunge  but  be  conservativ.  The 
conservative  farmer  is  in  the  !  isinesj 
at  all  times  but  never  to  such  in  ex 
tent  as  to  be  seriously  damage  when 
the  market  goes  wrong. — F. 


BRITISH    MEAf    PRICES 


The  following  letter,  receiv'^'l  bj  j 
•Tohn  Clay  from  his  brother,  A.  T  Clay, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  appeared  H  the 
August  9  issue  of  the  Liv.£stock  !{eport , 
and  throws  light  on  the  presoi  meat 
market  in  the  British  Isles.  F  r  con- 
venience the  British  values  qn  'od  by 
Mr.  Clay  have  been  reduced  t  >  their 
American  equivalent.     The  letti  ■  reads: 

"The  government  here,  as  yo  i  know, 
has  been  for-some  time  restric*  ng  the 
price  of  food  stufiFs  and  is  coir  inplat- 
ing  doing  the  .same  with  me;  The 
only  result  so  far -seems  to  h:i  ■  been 
to  make  meat  go  up  so  high  thtt  ordi- 
nary people  can  hardly  buy  i'  ^  ""' 
derstand  an  order  will  shortly  he  is- 
sued commandeering  so  man  cattle 
in  each  district  per  week  or  pcv  nonth. 
I  have  just  had  a  talk  with  m;  hutch- 
er  who  tells  me  that  he  boufrit  bul- 
looks  in  1914  at  ^106  and  tl"'  same 
class  of  bullocks  he  bought  thi-  "'Pf'' 
cost  him  $.3.30.  In  1914  shco;  vvere 
costing  him  $12  and  today  tlxv  ar^ 
costing  his  $.36.  In  1914  bot  f  W83 
$9.60  per  hundred  weight  (112  juunds). 
Today  it  is  selling  freely  at  --'5•^''• 
Roast  beef  here  today  is  sellinu  at  44 
cents  per  pound  or  over  it,  an  ™''^' 
ton  just  about  the  same.  Chillt  :  meat 
coming  Trom  America  is  bein-g  -  !'•  *" 
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the     public     at     about     30     cents     per 
pound." 

The  several  United  States  Siiort- 
horn  breeders  who  have  imported  Short- 
horns from-  the  British  Isles  this  p^st 
season  were  obliged  to  tnm  back  all 
animals  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
British  authorities  had  been  purchased 
too  close  to  the  beef  value,  a  ruling 
having  been  put  into  force  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  meat  animals  unless 
there  existed  a  decisive  margin  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  beef  value. 
A  number  of  purebred  herds  have  been 
disposed  of  by  their  owners  for  beef 
purposes,  as  the  present  values  for 
killing  purposes  seemed  sufficiently  at- 
tractive. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  in 
view  of  the  condition  prevailing  in 
Britain  and  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  emphasized  in  this  country,  that 
the  producer  of  beef  cattle  has  every 
encouragement  to  continue  and  expand 
his  operations.  The  use  of  the  regis- 
tered sire  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pounds  per 
head  and  shorten  the  period  required 
for  development.  These  are  items  that 
the  cattle  grower  is  obliged  to  consider 
in  view  of  the  increasing  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 
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up.  After  removing  the  wires  the 
posts  are  pulled  and  then  taken  .on  the 
team  and  wagon  as  he  drives  along, 
also  gatliering  the  reels  of  wire,  then 
they  are  stored  oat  of  reach  of  the  high 
water  nntil  needed  the  next  S|)ring. 

A  claw  hammer  is  very  useful  to 
hold  the  wire  in  place  when  building 
a  barbed  wire  fence,  as  you  can  hold 
the  wire  firmly  in  place  with  the  claws 
of  .the  hammer,  pulling  it  up  snug  and 
holding  it  while  the  staples  are  being 
driven  with  another  hammer.  —  Mrs. 
Cora   Hamilton,  N.   Y. 


SCOURS  IN  COLTS 


REMOVINO   WIRE   FENCES 


The  accompanying  drawing  of  a  wire 
staple  puller  and  description  of  a  post 
puller  describe  conveniences  in  taking 
up  wire  fences  which  are  very  helpful, 
especially  if  one  ha«  much  of  it,  as  we 
do.  We  have  to  fence  our  river  flats 
during  the  summer  and  then  take  up 
the  fence  every  fall  on  account  of  the 
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•iver  overflowing  and  washing  th« 
fences  away  or  tangling  them  full  of 
flood   traah. 

The  staple  puller  is  about  12  inch«s 
long  with  the  hook  end  two  inches 
long  on  the  inside.  To  use,  put  the 
point  of  the  puller  just  above  the  staple 
and  hit  it  with  1;he  hammer  on  the  top, 
driving  the  point  into  the  wood  and 
between  the  prongs  of  the  staple;  then 
raise  the  handle  of  the  staple  puller, 
same  as  you  would  pull  ont  a  nail  with 
a  claw  hammer.  In  this  way  one  can 
remove  staples  from  the  post  very  easi- 
ly and  quickly. 

The  post  puller  is  two  old  wagon 
wheels  with  the  axle  shortened  (or  not 
•Ts  you  prefer)  and  a  good  straight 
timber  or  good  heavy  pole  will  answer 
all  right,  and  for  temporary  use  it 
can  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  axle  by 
winding  with  a  chain  or  rope,  tho  it 
is  better  to  bolt  it  fast  to  a  block 
under  the  axle,  the  bolts  going  two  on 
cath  side  of  axle.  The  long  end  gives 
plenty  of  purchase  to  lift  the  post 
from  the  ground  by  raising  the  long 
end  of  timber  upright  in  the  air  and 
one  man  holding  it  there  while  another 
winds  the  chain  on  the  short  end 
tightly  around  the  post  dose  to  the 
ground,  striking  the  post  a  blow  or  two 
with  a  mallet  to  loosen  it  a  little  in 
the  ground  before  attempting  to  pull 
it.  After  the  chain  is  securely  fasten- 
ed to  the  post  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
pnll  the  long  end  of  the  cross  pole  or 
timber  back  to  the  ground.  The  short 
end  should  just  touch  the  ground  when 
the  long  end  is  quite  high  in  the  air. 
The  whetls  should  be  run  up  close,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  post  to  be  pulled. 
One  man  can  pull  posts  .ilone  this  way 
but  two  can  work  much  faster.  In 
taking  up  fences  in  the  fall,  my  hus- 
b.ind  removes  the  staples  from  one 
wire  at  a  time,  then  rolls  it  on  the  reel 
before  removing  the  next  wire.  In 
that  way  the  wires  do  not  get  tangled 


The- colt  is  the  work  horse  of  tomor- 
row and  the  care  he  receives  during  his 
first  summer  determines  to  a  large  de- 
gree his  efficiency  when  mature.  It  is 
during  the  first  summer  that  the  colt 
is  most  subject  to  scours.  This  dis 
eaise  can  easily  be  checked  if  treated 
immediately,  but  if  allowed  to  run  its 
course  it  may  prove  serious  and  even 
fatal. 

The  colt  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suck  while  the  mare  is  warm  and 
sweaty,  as  the  milk  at  this  time  is  likely 
to  cause  scours.  If  the  mare  has  gone 
for  some  time  without  suckling  her 
colt  .she  should  be  partially  milked  by 
hand  before  the  colt  is  allowed  to  feed. 
Overheating  or  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  mare  is  likely  to  cause  digestive 
disorders  in  the  colt  and  anything  that 
interferes  with  his  normal  growth  at 
this  time  detracts  from  his  size  at 
i^aturity. 

Don't  take  the  colt  to  the  field  and 
wear  him  out  following  his  mother,  but 
keep  him  in  the  barn  in  a  well-ventilat- 
ed box  stall  that  has  been  darkened  to 
protect  him  from  the  flies.  Feed  him 
liberally  and  in  case  he  does  get  the 
scours  cut  his  milk  and  feed  in  half 
and  give  him  a  two-ounce  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil,  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  twice 
daily  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  salol 
and  two  parts  subnitrate  of  bismuth. — 
C.  W.  MoCampbell,  in  Kansas  Circular. 


OOOD   WORD   FOR   THE   DOG 


We  see  a  great  many  complaints 
about  the  farm  dog.  I  want  to  say  a 
word  for  his  good  qualities.  Because 
a  few  dogs  that  are  not  cared  for  at 
home  kill  sheep  is  not  sufficient  reason 
to  condemn  all  dogs.  Feed  a  dog  well 
and  give  him  a  comfortable  bed  at 
home  aad  he  will  not  stray  away  or  get 
into   trouble   killing   sheep. 

I  have  a  shepherd  dog  that  "does  all 
the  driving  of  cattle  and  keeps  the  hens 
out  of  the  garden  and  from  doing  dam- 
age about  the  place.  I  figure  that  my 
dog  is  worth  $100  to  me.  And  I  feel 
that  I  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
keep  my  doy  as  my  neighbors  have  to 
keep  sheep.  T  pay  taxes  on  my  dog, 
and  give  him  a  good  home  and  keep 
him    out   of  mischief. 

Not  all  .sheep  that  die  are  killed  by 
dogs.  I  was  called  one  time  to  ap- 
praise the  damage  reported  to  have 
been  done  by  dogs.  We  tramped  over 
about  a  mile  of  brush  and  log  pasture 
and  finally  found  one  old  sheep  dead 
and  without  any  marks  on  her.  T  &m 
of  the  opinion  that  she  simply  laid 
down  and  died.  We  did  not  allow  any 
damage  on  her.  I  used  to  keep  sheep, 
having  over  a  hundred  at  one  time.  I 
had  them  raided  by  dogs  one  night  and 
Inst  over  $125  worth  of  sheep,  and  did 
not  recover  a  cent  of  the  loss.  But  T 
found  out  what  dogs  did  the  damaj^c 
and  they  were  two  dogs  that  were  not 
cared  for  at  home  but  were  made  to 
find  most  of  their  own  food.  "Mnke 
every  dog  'owner  take  care  of  his  dosr 
and  we  will  have  little  trouble  with 
aheep  killing.  Above  all,  protect  the 
good  dog?  and  take  care  of  them. — ^W. 
0,  Sully.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Get  Rid  Of  Worms 

Figure  how  much  if  s  worth  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  worms.  Worms  prevent  thrift 
— •retaru  growth — rob  you  of  good,  high-priced  pork. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Drives  Out  ttie  Worms 

and  at  the  same  time  tones  and  conditions  the  S3^tem.  It 
enables  your  hogs  to  be  at  their  best — to  do  their  best. 
You  take  no  chances.  My  Stock  Tonic  is  guaranteed.  You 
binr  it  at  an  honest  price,  from  my  dealer  in  your  towti  who 
wiu  return  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

Wtiy  Pay  tt«e  Peddler  X^vlee  IVly  Prlc«9 

2B-Ik.  PaU,  $2.60;  100-lbi  Drum,  $6.60, 

Except  in  the  far  West.  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packases  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland*  Olifo 


NL  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

will  help  your  hens  through  the  monlt. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  Kills  Hbg 


Cheap  Land! 

Put  your  waate  land  under  cultivation 
cheaply  aad  quickly.  Clean  up  the  bad 
spota  with  a 


Cu, 


Bush  and 
Bog  Plow 
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lUSKCR  AND 
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1  'i*^  '^■''  T''^  ''■"*'  '■•""■•  «:"*•  hoft  and  gtnnjp 
land  that  a  moldboard  cannot  touch.  Alao  for 
heavy  afobbte  and  any  diikintf.  Two  and  four- 
horse.  Heavy  diaka  foried  aharp.  Thootandi  in  uae. 

^y,"**U^J'  "''T,  <^^»a'o<  and  'ree  book  "The  Soi! 
and  Its  Iillafie;     alio  iorname  of  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

lllfa.^  *^  Main  Street 

■■■■**       -     Hl«Kan«un,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  ortni- 

nal  CLARK 

Ditk  H»r. 

^    rows  and 

f^    Plows. 


feed- 


from  same  crop! 

The  Appleton  saves  all  the  feed  value 
of  corn  — while  busking  ears,  it  cuts 
(or  shreds)  stalkv.  learea  and  husks 
lolo  fine  fodder  that  gives  twice  better 
feediDir  refluJta  tban  flbock  feedtae. 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 

tban  any  bnskcr  of  eqaal  aize.  Basks 
eleanest.sbel  Is  least;  bas  most  efBotene 
comaaver.  Easiaet.eafestto  operate. 

FREE  HUSKER  BOOK 
sbowsi  sicca  tot4li.p.ea8rtnes  and  up. 
Aaalataa  M^.  Ca.S  138  FactaSl^  BataTia.llL 


S^nMimiNHttHimWttimiMMIIIIlHttllltHIMtinHMIIIIIIIIIKIMIIIItMlrlliltllllHIItlMimiMMIIlllHtlMiMI'. 
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The  Best  of  Tankage    [ 

shfnil<)  ix'  fed  tn  vour  hoes.  Don';  take  :i  chance  |; 
and  fcetl  thnni  ixVor  low-ernrte  ni.it  rial.  Bc<  sure  |  = 
of  your  tank:iK<'  i'n<l  prutirt  ymir  slock  l)\  using    \\ 

Ideal    Digester    Tankage     ll 

Made   rrotn    the  host   of  mcs.  «crnp.    c.ircfully    i| 

""   m         I'V'""  arrnnt  sailsfk>d  with   result'^,    fl 

we  will  rrtnm  your  moncv.    Order  now  while    h  = 

Wf  ran  Riipply  you.  1 1 

Prlccti .  Feeding  Dlrectlon.n.  etc.  .free  on  rermest.    |  \ 

We  also  nutk<!  "ideal  Meat  f  | 

Scrapi"   best  for  Increased  || 

eft  production  in    Winter.  1 1 

Writefor  prices,  etc.  |  r 

i  : 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO.  1 1 
NORTH    W.M.ES.   P.V.      \\ 

MAAK  I ^ 

nmnnininititiniiMiiiinimniMMiMttniMtMUHdiiiMMiiiiHiiiiniHiMtdiniiiiri:  r 
|MHHIIIlfniimiiimiiiiMiinHiiiiinMtMiiMMMtiii(Mti(iHiiiiM»tiiiMimnMiimimHiiT 


Be  Well  Dressed 

Buy  Gothes  that  Fit  You  and  Fit  Your  Purse 

V^OIR  tlollar  bu.vs,  through  Ihe  Lonil>ar<i 
1  Profit.C»haring  Plan,  gre.itest  value.  For 
example:  Ladiea'  ^hoen,  $1.49  up;  Storkinps, 
I  Or  to  «'.V  ner  pair;  WhisIs.IOc  up;  Skirls.  JWU 
lip  Men'i  Shoes,  >1.99  up;  Trousers.  M.3!> 
up;  Tennis  Shoos,  67c  up.  Hundreds  of  re- 
niark.tble  values  illustrated  in  «0-pa(?e  catalofj. 

We  pay  all  delivery  charge:  You  must  lie 
VMliiified  or  your  money  rrlurncd.  Oon't  let 
■  I>cnnv  post. H I  card  stand  between  you  and 
good  clothea.  Write  for  c.it.-jlog  now.  I>ept.  V 

LOMBARDo'^^S*CO..'li»r:j 


■>Marylaii4 


•AY  Tou  saw   the   adverti*«in*nt    in  Penntylvania 
^Farmar  wh«n  jrou  mre  writinK  to  our  advertiMra. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATIONS  HELP 
TARMERS   AND   CONSUMERS 


It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  eco- 
nomic changes  in  our  distribution  meth- 
ods, because  the  scheme  is  so  vast  and 
includes  so  many  problems.  The  city 
authorities  thruout  New  Jersey,  and  the 
housewives,  have  recognized  the  unusu- 
al conditions  this  year  and  have  sup- 
poiteci  and  main-taincd  public  markets 
in  twelve  or  more  cities.  The  growers 
are  co-operating  in  many  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  shipping 
costs  and  eliminating  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. 

New  Jersey  is  making  history  in  her 
agricultural  co-operative  enterprises.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  Monmouth 
County  Farmers'  Exchange  was  organ- 
ized to  assist  potato  growers  in  market- 
ing their  crops.  This  organization  now 
has  1,400  members  and  does  a  business 
of  over  $1,250,000  each  year.  Previous 
to  this  farmers'  selling  association,  in- 
dependent buyers  bought  practically 
all  of  the  crop  and  of  course  made  just 
as.  great  a  profit  from  it  as  possible. 
The  "Exchange"  is  able  to  do  this 
amount  of  business  thru  one  office  force 
and  some  thirty  loading  stations  at  a 
cost   of  about   2J   percent. 

The  South  Jersey  Farmers'  Ex- 
change aud  the  Burlington  County 
Farmers'  Exchange  were  organized  soon 
after  the  Monmouth  Couii'ty  society. 
The  headquarters  of  the  South  Jersey 
Exchange  are  at  Woodstown.  It  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  building  up 
the  prosperity  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties. The  Burlington  County  organi- 
zation has  its  office  in  Mt.  Holly.  This 
Exchange  like  the  other  three  not  only 
sells  the  various  crops  grown  by  mem- 
bers, but  also  buys  for  its  members 
fertilizers,  Heeds,  etc. 

In  IQl.*!,  two  rather  diflfcrcnt  associa- 
tions were  organized.  The  Mercer 
County  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion started  buying  all  sorts  of  neces- 
saries for  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity, 
and  the  Vineland  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation organized  to  sell  peaches.  Both 
of  these  societies  incorporated  under 
the  State  Law  of  1898  respecting  asso- 
ciations not  for  pecuniary  profit.  Both 
of  these  organizations  are  co-operative 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  have 
practically  no  capital  stock.  In  191;j 
the  Vin^and  growers  shipped  over  one 
hundred  carloads  of  peaches  graded  to 
standards.  This  immediately  gave  them 
a  reputation  and  their  work  since  has 
placed  them  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit 
shipping  associations.  The  Mercer 
County  members  have  this  year  or- 
ganized two  subsidiary  societies.  One 
is  the  Mercer  County  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  and  the  other  is  the  Cen- 
tral   Jersey    Producers'    Association. 

Last  year  a  number  of  truck  growers 
in  lower  Monmouth  County  formed  the 
Monmouth  County  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion. All  of  these  recently  organized 
groups  are  aiming  for  standard  grades 
and  thru  them  more  dependable  and 
efficient  selling.  All  thinking  growers 
realize  that  "Honesty  is  the  best  poli- 
cy", but  the  fac^t  that  this  policy  must 
be  advertised,  proved  and  remain  per- 
manent to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
best  buyers  is  slow  to  become  reeo;^niz- 
ed.  Only  thru  well  defined,  definite 
grades  can  genuine  progress  be  insured. 
The  old  time  attitude  of  doubt,  sus- 
picion and  often  real  hate  between 
producer  aud  buyer  must  give  way  to  a 


feeling  of  confidence  and  mutual  inter- 
est. 

In  Sussex  County  the  tipple  growers 
have  formed  an  association  and  they 
are  looking  forward  to  the  marketing 
of  a  high  grade  of  apples  this  fall.  The 
North  Ilaledon  Farmers'  Exchange  has 
recently  incerporated.  These  people  are 
going  to  buy  their  feed,  etc.,  at  whole- 
sale. Many  of  the  local  granges  have 
for  years  transacted  business.  It  seems 
that  from  the  beginning  farmers  have 
suflFered  from  a  peculiar  business  sys- 
tem. They  have  bought  at  retail  and 
sold  at  wholesale.  In  reality  a  farm  is 
a  producing  plant  just  as  much  as  a 
manufacturing  firm.  In  order  to  do 
business  and  make  a  profit  a  farm 
should  have  its  raw  material  supplied 
at  wholesale  prices  and  sho'uld  be  in 
position  to  sell  its  finished  product  at 
as  near  retail  prices  as  possible.  So 
long  as  small  farmers  remain  absolutely 
independent  of  their  neighbors,  little 
change  in  this  order  of  things  can  be 
expected. 

The  Monmouth  County  vegetable 
growers  finally  realized  that  by  only 
minding  their  own  particular  business, 
buyers  were  taking  great  advantage  of- 
them.  Speculation  and  dealing  in  their 
products  was  carried  on  and  afforded 
good  living  to  many  produce  mer- 
chants. When  they  shipped  to  New 
York  twenty  different  dealers  competed 
against  each  other  to  sell  twenty  dif- 
ferent farmers'  tomatoes.  Buyers  pit- 
ted one  against  the  other  and  the 
farmer  always  suffered.  Today  all  the 
goods  from  those  twenty  farmers  are 
shipped  to  two  or  three  merchants  who 
are  able  to  dispose  of  them  according 
to  the  supply  and  demand. 


FARMERS'    MARKETS    MXJIiTIPLY 
AND  PROSPER  IN  JERSEY 


In  Pennsylvania  and  other  states 
goods  are  sold  in  such  markets  that  are 
shipped  in  by  rail.  Frequently  some 
younger  member  of  the  farm  household 
or  the  wife  takes  charge  of  the  retail 
selling. 


THE  BASIS  OF  WHEAT  PRICES 


The  price-fixing  committee  say  they 
expect  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from 
the  farming  classes  because  of  the  price 
named  for  wheat.  They  will  not  be 
disappointed.  The  committee  consid- 
ered the  experts'  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  1917,  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  could  not  have  based 
their  price  on  real  cost,  which  is  de- 
terminable in  quite  a  different  way.  At 
best  the  experts'  figures  can  be  theo- 
retical only  at  any  time  or  for  any  crop 
and  would  in  most  cases  have  only  a 
very  remote  relation  to  the  actual  cost 
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No  less  than  twenty  municipalities  in 
New  Jersey  have  established  farmers' 
markets  during  this  year.  In  most  in- 
stances they  have  been  patronized  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  those  inter- 
ested in  organizing  them.  Particular 
conditions  surrounding  the  farmers  in 
some  sections  have  held  back  the  sup- 
plies but  the  buyers  have  demonstrated 
that  the  selling  end  of  this  type  of  a 
market   is  popular. 

Cities  which  opened  a  market  late  in 
the  season  or  those  which  have  not  had 
as  great  success  as  possible  should  de- 
cide this  fall  that  the  market  will  be 
continued  next  year.  Everything  in 
connection  with  the  market  should  be 
settled  and  the  farmers  notified.  Only 
in  this  way  can  growers  prepare  satis- 
factorily to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities. 

The  system  of  planting  and  growing 
must  be  quite  changed  where  whole- 
sale selling  has  been  practiced  in  the 
past.  A  producer  to  make  the  most  out 
of  a  nearby  retail  market  should  have 
small  quantities  in  quick  succession  of 
different  kinds  of  products.  In  this 
way  he  can  attend  the  market  each 
day,  secure  regular  customers  and  es- 
tablish a   reputation   for   his   goods. 

A  lumber  of  large  growers  who 
steadily  maintained  that  retail  selling 
was  not  practical  for  them  have  found 
that  it  was.  Where  the  produce  is 
hauled  to  market  retailing  can  be  done. 
These  farmers  find  that  the  extra  time 
they  spend  selling  in  small  quantities 
is  the  most  profitable  time  in  the  year 
for  them. 


of  course,  the  price  committee  could 
not  have  seriously  taken  "cost" 
into  their  deliberations  on  the  price 
they  would  and  did  name.  Yet 
they  will  hear  from  the  Equity  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  and  sqme  of  those 
of  Kansas  who  were  about  to  send 
delegations  to  Washington  to  protest 
that  anything  less  than  $2.50  a  bushel 
would   "not   cover  cost". 

The  real  offense  of  unfairness  in  the 
committee's  work  is  the  differentials 
established  between  markets.  It  is  clear 
that  these  were  arbitrarily  made,  not 
computed  on  a  basis  of  actual  business 
conditions — another  demonstration  that 
the  committee  did  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  the 
plunge  of  fixing  prices  at  all  being 
taken  by  the  Administration — they  put 
the  price  at  an  arbitrary  figure  by 
guessing  at  what  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike  could  be  made  to  stand  for. 
— Price    Current-Grain    Reporter. 

Editors'  Note. — The  above  is  pub- 
lished to  show  the  process  of  reason- 
ing used  by  those  interested  in  handl- 
ing  wheat,  rather  than  in   growing  it. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES  FOR  NO  2  RYE  AND    NO.  2 

CORN  ON  CHICAGO  MARKET  FROM 

AUGUST  1916.  TO  JULY  1917. 

on    individual    farms.      The    best    test 
of  the   cost   of  producing  wheat    is  the 
fact  that  it  is  produced.     For  example, 
prior   to    the    war,    from   say    1884,    the 
average    yearly    price    for    No.    2    red 
winter    wheat    at    Chicago    ranged    be- 
tween 57c  (1894)  and  $1.22   (1909)  and 
was  only  92c  in  1911  and  $1.04  in  1912; 
nevertheless    the    wheat    crops    of    1914 
and    1915    were    the    largest    on    record. 
Theoretical    considerations    of    cost    by 
the    experts    and    statisticians    do    not 
count  for  much  in  predetermining  pro- 
duction;   for   much   as  some   of   the   ex- 
perts might  desire  to  do  otherwise,  the 
final  determination  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  such  a  crop  as  wheat   must 
be    along    the    lines    of    the    economist 
who  says  that  in  the  finality  the  supply 
of  such  a  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  producing  it  on  the  "mar- 
ginal"    farms  whose  product  is  requir- 
ed to  match  the  nrarginal  utility  of  the 
commodity    itself.      In    plain    terms,    if 
a  farmer  finds  himself  badly  paid  grow- 
ing wheat  as  a  regular  part  of  his  op- 
erations, he    will  give   it   up;   and   vice 
versa;   so  that  the  true  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  be  found  at  a  point  where  the 
general    remunenation    of    farmers    is 
just    sufficient    to    keep    the    ordinary 
farmer  raising  it.     The  record   of  crop 
totals  in   this   country   shows  that  con- 
siderably under  a  dollar  a  bushel  would 
represent    co»t    in    recent    years.     So, 


GRAIN   PRICE    TENDENCIES 


Com 


Reports  from  the  corn  belt,  while 
showing  considerable  damage  by  the 
recent  frost  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
were,  on  the  whole,  considered  less  seri- 
ous than  might  have  been  expected.  It 
was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the 
crop  has  not  suffered  sufficiently  to 
very  materially  reduce  the  total  out- 
put. At  the  same  time  it  is  not  yet 
definitely  a»certained  how  much  of  a 
loss  the  crop  has  sustained  and  bears 
were  noticeably  cautious. 
Oats 

The  oats  market  showed  unexpected 
firmness  in  view  of  the  action  of  corn. 
An  active  demand  from  September 
shorts  in  Chicago  revealed  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  regarding  the  movement, 
while  firmness  in  Winnipeg  and  further 
complaints  regarding  the  Canadian 
crop  had  a  sustaining  influence  on  the 
market  in  general.  Exporters  wera 
again  in  evidence,  but  the  demand  was 
limited  to  prompt  shipment,  showing 
that  the  buying  movement  is  to  fill 
freight  room  which  was  originally  in- 
tended for  wheat,  and  was  thought  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  export  busi- 
ness in  oats  will  fall  off  as  soon  as 
wheat  is  available. 

Wbeat 

The  plan  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
wheat  80  far  has  not  worked  out  as 
advantageously  as  had  been  hoped  for. 
At  least  cash  wheat  is  still  very  scarce, 
both  for  milling  purposes  and  for  ex- 
port. Farmers  are  in  no  hurry  about 
selling  their  wheat  and  the  movement 
continues  small,  with  domestic  mills 
in  some  cases  being  forced  to  shut  down 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  supplies  and 
shipments  to  Europe  are  very  meagre. 
— Journal    of    Commerce. 


Dairy  Feeding. — Bulletin  Nn.  7.'>  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
gives  a  discussion  of  dairy  feeding  and 
the  calculation  of  balanced  rations. 
This  bulletin  will  be  of  especial  value 
this  year  when  every  feeder  will  need 
to  save  feed  carefully.  The  bulletin 
is  free  frem  the  above  station  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  Ji 


The  Comparative  Costs  of 
Feed   and  Eggs 

By  Paul  R.  Guldin 
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long  winter  monthti  ahead  iv^hen  year 
ling  hens  iannot  usually  be  expected 
even  to  pay  their  feed.  Furthermore, 
the  price  received  for  eggs  from  the 
above  flock  is  from  12  to  16  cents  per 
dozen  more  than  the  average  farmer 
-was  getting  at  that  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  where 
the  hens  are  well-cared  for,  giving 
high  yields,  poultry  profits  are  greater 
than  ever  before,  while  for  flocks  not 


Many  poultry  raisers  seem  to  believe   of  the  higher  cost  of  feed  in  1917,  the 
that  the  present  high  cost  of  feed  has  proifit  above  feed  cost  for  this  year  was 

greatly   reduced   poultry   profits.     Con-   greater  than  any  pi-evious  yaar.  ^^^  ^^^^  „„^„.„    „ 

sequently  a  larger  number  than  most  of  in  drawing  eonclusions  from  these  re-  well-cared  for 'the  loss  is  greater  than 
us  realize  have  sold  off  their  flocks  or  gQitg  ^g  j^^^^  ij^ar  certain  things  in  ever  before.  Instead  of  selling  reck- 
greatly  reduced  them.  I  am  here  giv-  mind.  lessly,  let  us  select  our  birds  carefully 
ing  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  feed  Only  one  week  is  considered.  This  is  and  then  use  the  most  efficient  poultry 
costs  and  egg  returns,  made  for  my  own  hardly  a  fair  way  to  judge  results  for  methods  we  know.— Paul  B.  Guldin, 
information,  in  helping  to  decide   how   ^  whole  year.     However,  similar  tests    Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

many  layers  to  keep  for  the  winter  of   for  other  weeks  have  given  the  same  re- 

1917-18.  Strictly  speaking,  the  results  gujtg,  in  fact,  in  th'j  heavy  laying 
only  apply  to  my  own  flocks  and  meth-  months  of  spring  the  increaae  in  prof- 
ods  of  management.  However,  they  its  was  slightly  greater, 
should  be  of  some  help  to  others  in  de-  ^j^^  figures  give  the  profit  over  cost 
ciding  whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  ^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^  jg^y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f 
keep   their  usual  number  of  layers.         ^^^^^^    equipment,     buildings,     repairs. 

For    the    week    beginning    Saturday,   etc.,  have  increased,  thus  lowering  the 


CuteFuelBills 
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MAKING  CAPONS  PROFITABLE 


Undoubtedly    there   is    a    chance    to 
make    money    from    capons    and    many 
poultry   breeders   who  understand   this 
branch  of  the  poultry  business  are  find- 
For    the    week    beginning    Saturday,   etc.,  have  increased,  thus  lowering  tne    .^^  .^  profitable.  However,  some  breed- 
August    11,  1917,  I  kept   accurate   rec-    actual  net  profit  more  in  1917  than  in    ^^^  ^^^^  difficulty   in   succeeding   with 
ords    of    all    feed   consumed    and    eggs   the  other  years. 

laid  by  a  flock  of  320  layers  hatched  The  increase  in  total  egg  receipts 
May  20,  1916.  Costs  of  labor,  hous-  depends  just  as  much  upon  the  number 
ing,  depreciation,  etc.,  are  not  consider-  of  eggs  produced  as  upon  the  increase 
ed.     From   my  poultry  accounts,  I  se-   in  price  receive'd.     This  plainly  shows 


ers  have   difficulty   in   succeeding   with 
capons    in   certain    sections   and    under 
certain    conditions    and    their    reasons 
are  worth  considering.     It   seems  that 
the  average  buyers   in   the  local  mar- 
kets  have   not   learned    the    value   of 
capon  meat.     A  rooster  to  them  is  only 
a  rooster  and  rather  than  pay  a  fancy 
price   for  capon  meat  they  will  buy  a 
fa*  old  hen  and  be  satisfied.    It  follows 
that   it   is   necessary   for   the   producer 
of   capons    to    locate    a   market    where 
they  are   appreciated. 

Some   breeders  find   that   canons  are 
heavy  feeders  and  with  the  high  price 
of  grain  the  cost  of  production  is  heavy. 
They  find  that  there  is  more  money  in 
selling  the  surplus  cockerels  when  they 
are  suitable  for  broilers.     Perhaps  the 
most    important  point   is   the  fact   that 
many  poultryimen  who  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral farming  business  at  the  same  time 
are   likely   to   find   very   few  hours   to 
spend    with    their    poultry.      They   dis- 
pose   of    the    surplus    cockerels    at    an 
early  age   and   then   devote  their   time 
and    energy    to    the    careful   rearing   of 
the    pullets.      Poultrj^taen    lacking    in 
time  and  equipment  need  all  they  have 
READY   FOR    MARKET.  to  spare   in   the   work  of  bringing  up 

cured   the    exact   prices   paid   for   feed    the    importance    of    keeping    only    the    pullets  so  they  will  lay  in  the  fall, 
drl^g    theTame'week    in    August    in    best  hens  during  the  coming  year.    Th.      ^'^%7^^-; ^^K  '^  "T  are  oT 
1914    1915    1916  and  1917.     The  prices    production    of    the    flock    from    which    the  pullets  if  the  best   results   are  ob- 
r^ceived    for    eggs    were    similarly    se-    these    records    were    taken   is   probably    tained    so  it  is  necessary  to  spend  con^ 
,  *  higher  than  the  average  production  of    iderable   extra   time   with   the   flock   if 

'^Most    of   the    feed    is   bought    direct    farm   flocks   at  this   time   of   the   year,    capons   are   raised   as  a  sideline.     The 
from   near-by  farmers,  thus  saving  the    The    farm    flocks    should    be    carefully    breeder   with  equipment   for  this  work 
middleman's   profit.     The   prices   given    selected  and  only  the  good  hens  retain-    can    probably   succeed    with   capons    if 
are  what  I  pa^d  for  the  feed  delivered    cd  both  as  a  question  of  patriotism  and    an  effort  is  made  to  market  them  prop- 
a     mVfarm      All  my  eggs  are  shipped    of  profit.     For  low   production  the   in-    erly.     A   few   capons   carelessly   raised 
t    New  York  City  and  the  net  price  re-    creased   price   of   eggs  wUl  not   nearly    and    marketed   without   an   attemp     to 
ived    at    my    station    is    used.      The    make  up  for  the  higher  feed  costs.  The    obtain  the  best  prices  may  result  in  a 
comparison  is  made  by  computing  what    lesson    is   obvious,    cull   the   flock,   and    loss  instead  of  a  profit, 
he  same  amort  of  feed  actuallv  fed    then  cull  again,  only,  be  sure  to  sell  the        It  would  be  interested  to  hear  from 
b    August     1917,   would   have    cost    at    poor  ones  and  not  the   good   ones.  readers  who  have  made  a  succe^  with 

he   prfces  paid   for  the  «ime   week   in        For  those   who   think   that   from   320    capons    and    many    farmers   would    I.k 
K        ?hl    fhipe    vears       Ecff    receipts    hens,  a   return   of   $5.10    more  per   day    to  know  just  how  profits  are  made  and 
we're"  on  idered  in'^  e   samf  J^    I"    for  ;ggs   than   the   feed  cost  is  e.orbi^    how  much  can  be  made  by  holding  the 
Tther  words        determined   what  profit    tant,    let    them    consider    the    cost    of    surplus  cockerels  as  capons  when  feed 
iere   would  have  been  for   a  week   in    labor,    housing,    land,    etc.,    the    nsks    is  .^  high  as  at   the  present  time.-R. 
1914,  1915  and  1916,  for  the  same  flock    that  the  producer  always  faces,  and  the    G.  Kirby. 
of  H20  layers,  if  they  had  eaten  exactly    ^______^__===_:=^=r^^=== 

as  much  feed  and  laid  the   same  num- 
ber of  eggs.  Wheat,  cost  per  bushel   * 

The  following  grain  mixture  was  fed:     Corn,  cost   per  bushel    

60  pounds  corn;  60  pounds  wheat,  and    Oats,  cost   per  bushel 


1914 

.8." 
.85 
.45 

Wheat  middlings,  per  100  pounds   1.70 

Wheat  bran,  per  100  pounds   ♦ 1-40 

Oil  meal,  per  100  pounds   1-75 

Alfalfa  meal,  per  100  pounds   1-70 

Beef  scrap   (85  percent  protein)    -"y-GO 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  grain  mixture 1.45 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  dry  mash    1.92 

Cost  of  266  pounds  of  grain  mixture  fed 3.86 

Cost  of  123  pounds  of  drv  mash  fed  during    week  2..M 

.Too 


32  pounds  oats. 

The  dry  mash  was  made  of:  60 
po<unds  corn  meal;  60  pounds  wheat  mid- 
dlings; 30  pounds  Wheat  bran;  '35 
pounds  beef  scrap  (85  percent  pro- 
tein); 10  pounds  alfalfa  meal,  and  10 
pounds  oil  meal. 

The  birds  were  on  free  range,  so  no 
record  is  taken  of  green  feed.    For  the     y^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^  (^ozen 

seveii  days,  123  pounds  of  dry  mash  and    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^5^  during  week  29.12 

266  pounds   of  the   grain   mixture   were     _^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^    6.21 

eaten    by    the    birds.      They    laid    H^O  H^^^^^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^  f^^.  ^^^^ oo.pi 

eggs,  or  97i  dozen  during  the  week.     jH  profit  per  dav  over  cost  of  feed  only 3.27 

As    seen    from    the    table,    in    spitej  - —  == 


The  Fleck  Modern  Way  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace heats  the  entire  house  from  ONE 
register,  but  does  not  heat  the  cellar 
and  ruin  stored  vegetables  and  canned 
goods. 

By  eliminating  pipes  and  elbows  with 
their  great  cooling  surfaces  a  saving  of 
from  23  to  40  per  cent  in  fuel  is  effected. 

No  danger  of  (ire  from  overheated  pipes. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood. 

Quieklu  itutalltJ  at  small  coat. 

We  hace  an  agent  near  yoti. 

Write  today  for  Booklet.     Dept  28. 


DISPLAY   ROOMS 
Plumbing  Heatinil 

44to50  N.  Sth  St.  5M  Arch  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Unusual  Tires 

Tires  that  are  puncture  proof  and  absolutely  reUl 
able  In  every  test,  and  yet  cost  Utile;  are  unusua 
tires. 

OUR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  are  Kuaranteodto 
measure  up  to  any  test  you  Rive  them. 
The  following  are  the  Uttle  prices  o(  our  guanui- 
teed  tlrea 


Sizes 

Price 

sues 

Prto© 

30x3 

aoxli'^i 

32x3'^ 

33x4 

34x4 

S6.60 
(7.60 

S8.S0 
$10.50 
»I0.50 

36x4 
34xA^i 
35x4^ 
36x4  ^i 
37x4>i 

tn.oo 

S12.00 
S1200 
$13.00 
S1350 

Send  us  your 
retread  them 
prices. 

old  worn  tires.    We  will  not  only 
but  guarantee  them  at  these  Uttle 

Sizes 

Price 

SIMS 

Price 

30x3 
S0x3H 
82X3H 
33x4 

34x4 

*5.60 
90.00 
J7.00 
S8.50 
S8.&0 

36x4 

34x4>» 

35x4H 

36x4>^ 

37x4>. 

$8.60 
$8.50 
$9.00 
$0.00 
$1000 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Nen-Skld  Tir*s 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptive   bookia  and  price  titt. 
Oood  ttrrUory  opin  for   agent$. 


Many  a  Family 

has  been  broken  up  simply  because 
the  husband  and  father  carelessly  fail- 
ed to  provide  insurance  on  his  life.  It 
does  not  cost  much  to  carry  a  policy 
that  will  provide  complete  protection.  A 
little  paid  every  year  pives  you  the 
peace  of  mind  of  knowing  that  your 
family  will  not  suffer  in  case  of  your 
death. 

Tell  uji   your  age   and   we  will    advise 
the   lir-st    form  of    i)o!icy    for   you. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 

T.  O.  Young.  Pres.    UomeOfBces,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

We  icant  reliabU  energetic  farmert  a*  local  agetUs 


WITTEr 


Kero-OU**  Engines 


lmm«4iat«  SliljMn«ii«~AII  8tyl«t 

inoct  laTocmbla.  Writ*  lor  iny 


2t»22H-P.-No 

Ontpat-nieas  nh...  ._• — - —  -■■^ v;- 


ISave 
Yon  $15 


£ar»tiC:'''T«5£5.'fc   II  to  $200 


Onions    Apple«,^Potatoc«, 


Fruits,   poultry  and  all  produce  wanted— 
...  .  325  N.  Front  St., 


GIBBS  A  BRU., 


Phlla.   Pa. 


FnO^  Fftf*  —Small eonslKiuneBtfl from 
»^\^\*>jfSU\.'%.m  produrerg  In  your  territory 
bring  very  attractive  prices.  Returns  day  of 
arrival.    Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradatreet. 

H  lUHER  I;  E&Q  CO.,    170  DMM  St.  NN  Tat  N.Y. 

Selby  Service  Satisfies  tt^oJIS^  Z.\ 

etn.  Mnna.  Potatoee  a  specialty.    Returns  day  ko< 'j^ 

an  sold.    Aik  (or  our  market  letter. 

8ELBT  PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 

Ship  your  DRBSSEn  Pon  TRV  and  F.GCS  to 
ARTHYtr  H.  B0N80R.  Readlnu  Terminal  MarkM, 
PhllRdPlphla,  Penna. 

SAY  t«n  mm  tlM  Mlv«rtiMm«nt  la  Panniylvanla 
Farmar  whan  you   ara   writing  to  our  advartiaarfc 


u—m 


PennsptVania  Farmer 


The   Waywardness  of  Cupid 

Bi/  Faith  M.   Vandersall 


Eleanor  Leighton  bent  over  her 
trunk  with  determination.  Never  again 
would  she  attempt  the  role  of  mission- 
ary. It  had  ended  »o  differently  from 
what  one  could  possibly  have  expect- 
ed. She  was  one  of  the  summer  board- 
ers at  Mr,  Bronson's  farm,  and  she  had 
been  there  since  June.  During  the 
busy  harvest  season  Mr.  Bronson  al' 
ways  employed  extra  help,  and  slie  had 
been  especially  interested  in  one  of 
them,  a  brawny  Scotchman  whom  they 
called  Aleck.  Nell  had  never  heard 
his  other  name,  but,  because  of  hia 
size  and  strength,  she  had  singled  him 
out  as  a«  object  for  her  aforesaid 
missionary   efforts. 

No  one  could  help  admiring  his  phys- 
ique, as,  seemingly  tireless,  he  pitched 
hay  or  took  the  hardest  tasks  from 
the  others,  making  play  of  the  most 
difficult  work.  He  had  a  natural  cour- 
tesy which  pleased  while  it  surprised 
her.  So,  aftef  his  working  hours,  she 
tried  to  bring  out  his  conversational 
powers,  and  she  had  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  fine  mind,  tho  rather  inclined 
to  be  reticent.  Then  it  was  that  she 
resolved  to  try  to  influence  him  toward 
a  higher  educration. 

Day  by  day  her  interest  deepened, 
and  as  the  summer  passed  she  found 
herself  pos'tponing  her  deptirture  from 
time  to  time.  She  assured  herself  that 
it  was  bepaiT«e  of  the  cotintry  air,  or 
the  beautiful  sunrises,  until,  to  her 
dismay,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
none  of  these  was  so  great  an  attrac- 
tion as  the  big  hired  man,  Aleck.  At 
that  confession,  Nell  scolded  herself 
soundly,  hastily  packed  her  trunk,  and 
aanounced  to  Mrs.  Bronson  that  she 
must   leave   the   next   morning. 

Evening  came,  and  it  was  with  much 
nervousness  that  she  saw  Aleck  ap- 
proach her  hammock.  If  only  she 
could  run  away.  However,  to  do  that 
would  be  too  great  an  admission;  so 
she  sat  still. 

With  quite  his  usual  manner,  he  be- 
yan  some  light  talk,  and  with  an  un- 
usual tact  led  the  conversation  into 
safe  channels.  All  at  once  she  noticed 
Vhat  he  had  dropped  his  Scotch  accent, 
and  was  speaking  with  the  assurance 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  move  in  cul- 
tured society — her  world  of  educated 
men  and  women.  This  puzzled  her 
greatly  and  just  as  she  was  wondering 
whether  he  really  belonged  in  the  coun- 
try, he  paused  abruptly,  then  said  very 
(|uiet1y,  in  a  tone  that  made  her  pulses 
leap,  "So  you  leave  us  tomorrow?" 

With  an  unaccountable  heaviness  of 
heart  she  made  her  answer,  "Yes,  to- 
morrow." He  ^^'as  silent  for  9  moment, 
.'tad  she  tried  to  steady  her  absurdly 
trembling  hands,  and  hoped  that  he 
enuldn  H  h«ar  the  loud  beating  of  her 
heart. 

"WUl  ye  no  come  back  again?" — 
he  said  at  last,  with  his  broadest  Scotch 
accent.  And  as  she  hesitated  he  added 
in  n  low  tone: 

"  'Better  lo'ed  y^   eanna  be. 
Will   ye    uo    come    back    again?"  — 

"  I— I— don 't— know, "  she  could 
only  falter,  and  he  rose,  saying  in 
his  quiet  way,  "Roraetime  you  will 
know  your  heart.  Then  do  not  fear 
to    follow    its   Ifading. " 

Then  she,  feeling  that  tears  were 
near,  had  said  a  hasty  good  night  and 
had   left   him. 

The  next  morning  she  took  the  early 
stage,  leaving  without  seeing  Aleck 
again,  and  trying  to  forget  what  she 
determicedly  called  her  summer  fool- 
ishness, she  joined  some  frienda  at  a 
seasido    resort. 

What    would    her    friends    think    of 


her  anyway?  She  to  be  in  love  with 
a  chance  harvest  hand!  Doubtless  a 
wanderer,  no  home,  nor  even  means. 
How  could  she  be  so  foolish!  When 
sho  got  thus  far  in  her  reasoning,  Nell 
heard   the   quiet   tones  again: 

"Better   lo'ed   ye   eanna   be." 
It  was  harder  to  forget  than   she  had 
thought. 

Fall  days  passed  with  many  a  :«ocial 
affair,  and  her  beauty  and  really  lovely 
character  won  her  miuiy  a  friend,  and 
some  who  wished  to  be  BM>re  than 
friends.  But  always  when  they  told 
her  of  love,  she  heard  a  whisper: 

"Better  lo'ed  ye   eanna  be." 
and    the    turned   away   from    them    alL 
The  old  song  seemed  to  have  woven  a 
spell  about   her  whieL  she   was  power- 
less  to   remove. 

At  Christmas  time  a  tiny  parcel  came 
to  her.  It  was  a  volume  of  Scotch 
poems.  There  was  uo  name  to  tell  who 
had  sent  the  book — only  a  book  mark 
marking  the  page  where  she  saw  the 
song  which  she  was  trying  to  forget — 

"Will  ye   no  come  back  again? 

Better  lo'ed  ye  eanna  be." 

Tears  of  anger  and  heartache  fell 
«n  the  open  page.  Then  she  {Hit  the 
book  away  tenderly,  with  a  heart 
lighter  and,  strange  to  say,  heavier 
than  before.  He  had  not  forgotten  her," 
but   sh^  must  forget  him. 

Summer  came  again,  but  a  party  of 
friends  were  planning  a  trip  to  Europe, 
and  tho  her  heart  protested,  Nell  de- 
cided to  go  with  them.  She  would  rid 
herself  of  such  sentimental  nonsense 
once  for  all.  Then  it  seemed  as  tho 
even  the  winds  and  waves  whispered 
ta«y, 

"Will  ye  no  come  back  again?" 
A  spirit  of  restlessness  took  possession 
of  her,  and  when  September  came  she 
found  herself  at  home  and  tired  out  as 
wen  as  disheartened. 

Her  brother  was  at  home  also,  and 
it  was  such  a  relief  to  talk  to  him. 
Tom  was  always  sensible.  She  decided 
to  tell  him  her  troubles.  He  listened 
sympathetically,  then  said: 

"Tell  you  what,  Nell,  the  football 
season  begins  next, week,  and  I'm  to 
play  on  our  college  team.  What  you 
need  is  to  get  acquainted  with  some 
first-class  chaps — not  the  dudes  who 
have  been  pestering  yeu  to  death.  We 
have  a  big  game  in  November.  You 
get  into  yoBr  smartest  gown  and  come 
np.  ni  get  you  a  jolly  beau,  and  you 
mil  be  the  prettiest  girl  that  wears 
our   team   colors." 

His  ready  sympathy  was  such  a  re- 
lief to  Nell,  and  as  she  got  Tom's  lively 
letters  her  spirits  rose  until  she  was 
more  like  herself  than  she  had  been  in 
a  long  time.  The  afternoon  before  the 
great  game  found  her  cosily  establish- 
ed in  the  big  hotel,  and  Tom,  with  some 
of  the  boys,  entertaining  her  most  de- 
lightfully. 

After  they  had  gone,  there  came  a 
knock  at  her  door.  It  was  the  bell- 
boy with  a  box  of  flowers.  Opening 
the  box  she  saw  a  most  beautiful 
bunch  of  chrysanthemums  tied  with 
the  team  colors.  Exclaiming  at, their 
beauty,  she  lifted  them  out  and  looked 
for  the  accompanying  card.  On  the 
plain  card  had  been  penciled  simply  the 
words: 

"Better  lo'ed  ye  eanna  be." 

In  utter  bewilderment  she  gazed  at 
the  card.  Could  Tom? — But  no,  she 
had  not  told  Tom  about  that  part.  Com- 
pletely puzzled,  she  placed  the  flowers 
in  a  vase  of  water  and  after  trying  in 
vain  to  solve  the  niystery  she  gave  up 
in    despair. 

When  dressing  for  the  game  on   the 


morrow,  she  thoughtfully  gazed  at  the 
flowers,  then,  fiioging  pride  to  the 
winds,  she  yielded  to  the  spell  which 
the  card's  message  had  wrought,  and, 
flowers  in  hand,  took  her  seat  in  the 
grand  stand. 

A  group  of  Tom 's  friends  gathered 
near  her,  and  one  of  them,  Ned  Evans, 
volunteered  to  give  her  the  pedigree  of 
the  tevms,  and  his  comments  were  most 
audacious. 

An  at  once  she  exclaiaed,  "What 
a  giant!" 

"Oh,  Miss  Leighton,  please  don't," 
said    Ned. 

"Don't  what!"  aaked  Nell,  Jaogh- 
ing, 

"Don't  fall  in  love  with  Big  Sandy 
McAllister.  Every  time  I  tdke  a  girl 
to  a  football  game  she  is  at  once  so 
attracted  by  that  giant  that  I  can't 
get  another  bit  of  her  attention  while 
the  game  is  on.  The  questions  I've 
had  to  answer  about  that  man  would 
fill  a  book.  Its  been  so  for  two  years 
now,"  he  concluded  sadly.  "Well,  if 
I  must:  Big  Sandy  has  the  reputation 
of  possessing  the  biggest  brain  and 
biggest  muscles  of  any  man  in  the  col- 
lege., Parents  rich,  good  family,  de- 
cidedly eligible.  Is  that  enough?  No? 
Well — invincible  as  regards  the  ladies; 
weuldn  't  know  it  if  forty  of  them  weiB 
languishing  for  him  at   once." 

"Enough,  enough,"  laughed  Nell. 
"I  promise  not  to  languish.  Don't 
worry.     But   he's  splendid." 

"That's  the  way  they  aU  begin," 
said  Ned  dolefully.  Then,  as  the  play- 
ers took  their  places,  both  became  ab- 
sorbed   in   the   game. 

As  for  Big  Sandy,  he  gave  one  look 
at  the  grandstand  where  Nell  was  sit- 
ting, and,  on  seeing  the  flowers  in  her 
hands,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  squar- 
ing his  jaw  in  his  stubborn  way,  he 
said,  "We'n  win  this  game'\  Per- 
haps he  meant  the  football  game;  per- 
haps   not.  N 

Nell  watched  the  teams,  and  soon 
found  herself  watching  most  of  all  the 
fair-haired  giant  whose  strength  and 
skill  were  so  great  as  to  win  cheer  after 
cheer  from  the  crowd. 

When  the  game  was  over,  Nell  wait- 
ed anxiously  for  Tom 's  eoming.  Pres- 
ently she  saw  him  in  company  with 
Big  Sandy  coming  across  the  eampos. 

"My  sister,  Mac.  Nell,  you've  heard 
me  speak  of  McAllister,  my  roommate." 
Bowing,  in  res|ten«e  to  Tom's  intro- 
duction, Nell"  heard  a  voice  so  well  re- 
membered say,  "I  have  met  Miss  Leigh- 
ton before,  tho  perhaps  she  has  for- 
gotten." Looking  up  confusedly  she 
could  only  staraater,  "I — remember", 
for  it  was  Aleek — the  hired  nuin!  He 
merely  said,  in  response  to  Tom 's  sur- 
prise, "It  was  the  summer  I  went  out 
as  a  harvest  hand  to  keep  my  niu8«les 
in  shape  for  team  work." 

Tom  whistled,  then  said,  "The  hired 
inan!"  and  with  a  laugh  at  her  eon- 
fusion  he  discreetly  vanished. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  and  alone,  Nell 
laughed  softly.  It  had  been  a  stormy 
half  hour.  Sandy  had  walked  back 
with  her.  She  had  felt  indignant,  and 
addressed  him  with  a  chilling  polite- 
ness, which  she  felt  he  really  deserved. 
It  availed  but  little.  He  was  simply 
irrepTeasible.  When  she  grew  more 
severe  his  eyes  had  twinkled,  and  he 
had  asked  if  he  might  earry  her  flow- 
ers for  her.  The  hot  flush  of  her  face 
made  further  severity  impossible.  She 
had  forgotten  that  the  flowers  mast 
have  eome  from  him. 

"Will  you  have  an  ice,  Miss  Elea- 
nor?" said  a  well- remembered  voice,  at 
the   reception   that    evening. 

Nell's  self-possession  had  returned. 
She  had  the  advantage  of  hin  now. 
She  turned  to  see  "Big  Sandy"  with 
two  camp-stool  and  two  ices.  "The 
campus  is  beautiful,  viewed   from  the 
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balcony,"   said   he.     She   could   hardly 
refase^^io  she  fallowed  him. 

"What  I  don't  understand,"  she 
began,  as  he  placed  her  chair  and  drew 
a  light  chawl  around  her,  "is  why  you 
never  told  me  you  were  Tom 's  friend, 
and  how  did  you  know  me  "anyway?" 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then,  lean- 
ing forward  he  took  both  her  hands  in 
his.  "I  fell  in  love  with  your  pictore 
when  I  ilrst  rooaed  with  Tom,"  he 
said,  "and  when  yon  came  to  Bron- 
son's I  ree«gnixed  yon  at  once,  as 
rarely  as  a  man  will-  know  the  woman 
of  his  dearest  dreaas.  But  I  did  not 
wish  to  subject  yon  to  needless  gossip. 
If  yon  had  known  me  you  might  have 
been  in   an   embar»8«rng   position. ' ' 

"I  am  aow,"  she  retorted,  mls- 
ehieroasly,  ioohint;  at  her  hands  which 
he  still  held.  Even  in  the  sobdned 
light  Nell  60«ld  m«  the  crimson  finsh 
which  slowly  covered  McAllister's  face 
as  he  gently  rei«ased  her  hands.  Only 
a  minute  she  hesitated,  then,  as  his 
eyes  searched  her  face,  she  slipped 
her  hands  back  into  his.  He  caught 
them,  breathlessly,  and  bent  toward 
her,  waiting — 

"Better   lo'ed   ye  eanna   be." 
she    softly    whispered,    then,    in    a    wo- 
manly panic,  hid  her  face  in  the   shel- 
ter  of   his   strong   arms. 

THE  END 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 


We  ihall  be  i^d  to  precore  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  loanuBK  mkI  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  pubUsbing  suitable  pieces. 


A   OENTLEMAN 


I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By    signs    that    never  .fail; 
His  coat   was  rough  aud  rather  worn, 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale — 
A   lad   who   had   his   way   to   make. 

With   little   time   for  play — 
I   knew   him   for  a  gentiemaa 

By  certain   signs  today. 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  street; 

Off  caue  his  little  cap. 
My  door  was  shat;  lie  waited  there 

Until   I    heard   his   rap. 
He  took   the  bundle  from  my  hand; 

And   when  I  drojiped  my  pen 
He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  for  me. 

This  gentleman  of  ten.  ' 

He  does  not  push  and  crowd  along, 

His  voice  is  gently  pitched. 
He  does  not  fling  his  books  about 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pass, 

He  always  shuts   the  door. 
He  runs  on  errands  willingly 

To  farm  and  mill  and  store. 

He  thinks  of  you  before  himself. 

He  serves  you  if  he  can, 
For   rn   whatever   company 

The  manmers  make  the  main. 
At  ten  or  forty    'tis  the  same, 

The    maroieTs    teH    the   tale. 
And    I    discern    the    gen-flemmi 

By   signs  that   never  fafl. 


Always  do  the  best  yon  can, 
Good  advice  for  any  man, 

Nothing  worse  than  blaak  despair; 
Take  up  h«art  luid  shoulder  care. 

Life  hath  wevk  lor  every   man. 
Strive,  and   do  the  best   yoa  ean. 
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Among  the  Grao^ 

LyeonUof  eounkjr,  Pa. — The  Septem- 
ber meetittg  of  the  Lycoming  County 
Pomona  Grange  held  at  iSfl^le  Orange 
near  Montgomery,  was  marked  by  the 
intere«t  taken  by  the  grangers  in  the 
two  questions  which  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  afternoon  session,  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  men  and  women  tak- 
ing part  in  these  discussions.  This 
Pomona  grange  is  the  largest  held  dur- 
ing the  year  and  while  a  crowd  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  some  of  the 
grangers  from  the  fartheet  points  of 
the  county  were  unable  to  attend  owing 
to   a  heavy  storm  the  previous  night. 

The  entire  morning  was  given  over  to 
business.  Reports  from  the  different 
granges  were  heard  and  plan's  for  the 
state  convention  to  be  held  in  Williams- 
port  duriftg  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber were  completed.  It  was  decided  to 
appoint  a  general  committee,  the  work 
of  this  committee  being  to  assist  all  of 
the  other  committees  in  their  general 
work.  T.  P.  S.  Wilson,  head  of  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School  of  -Williams- 
port,  was  named  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.  The  dinner  and  supper 
served  by  the  members  of  Eagle  Grange 
were  in  the  nature  of  Red  Cross  affairs, 
the  proceeds  being  given  to  the  Bed 
Cross  of  that  valley. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  an  open  ses- 
sion and  the  first  thing  which  came  up  for 
discussion  was  the  wisdom  of  the  subor- 
dinate granges  paying  a  certain  sum  stat- 
edly to  the  Ponu»na  grange, thus  relieving 
individual  members  from  Pomona  dues. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  this  over  until 
the  next  closed  session.  After  music 
by  the  grange  and  a  reading  by  Miss 
Snyder,  the  question  "Home-Making  as 
Against  a  Professional  Career"  was 
opened  by  a  .professional  woman.  This 
young  woman  tried  to  show  that  while 
the  normal  woman  believed  in  the  home, 
and  that  home-making  was  the  great- 
est work  a  woman  could  engage  in,  be- 
cause of  present  day  conditions  many 
girls  had  to  enter  professional  life 
and  they  eould  find  an  opportunity  for 
real  service  in  this  work.  She  refer- 
red to  the  special  service  that  women 
could  render  in  different  professions, 
declaring  that  after  all  service  was  the 
one  thing  in  life  that  counted.  She 
also  tried  to  show  that  the  woman  in 
jirofessional  life  learned  to  stand  alone, 
and  while  she  had  many  temptations, 
she  had  also  great  opportunities  for 
character  building. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  grange 
took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question- 
While  she  acknowledged  that  some  pro- 
fessions gave  opportunities  for  service, 
she  declared  that  the  greatest  profes 
sion  was  that  of  being  a  home-maker 
and  a  mother.  She  also  asserted  that 
if  a  girl  must  enter  a  profession  she 
should  have  training  first  In  home- 
tiiaking. 

The  question  which  brought  forth 
tlie  most  heated  discussion  was  "The 
High  cost  of  Living".  This  was  open- 
ed by  Harvey  Smith,  of  Montgomery, 
president  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Smith  de- 
clared that  all  realized  the  truth  of 
the  question.  What  concerns  us  most 
is  what  has  caused  this  condition  and 
how  it -can  be  remedied.  After  com- 
I>aring  prices  today,  with  those  of  other 
war  days,  he  said  that  undoubtedly  the 
war  had  something  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Speculation  conies  in  for  a  sftare 
of  blame.  Supply  and  demand  of  course 
figure  in  this  to  a  certain  extent.  And 
the  fact  that  we  demand  better  living 
today  naturally  is  responsible  for  this 
condition,  to  a  certain  degree.  Mr. 
Smith  asserted  that  whHe  he  believed 
there  would  be  some  change  after  the 
war,  he  said  that  he  felt  sure  we  would 
never  get  back  to  the  old  prices. 
Fred    Knipe,    a    student    from    State 
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College,  told  of  the  gradual  rise  in  prices 
since  tho  Civil  War,  and  declared  that 
we  had  just  reached  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  that  prices  should  and  would  have 
dropped  to  a  lower  figure,  when  the 
war  broke  ont  and  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  ease.  He,  however,  also  declar- 
ed his  belief  that  they  would  drop  after 
the  war,  but  never  to  the  former  stand. 
Several  men  discussed  the  present  meth- 


for  the  present  prices.  Tke  grange 
went  into  closed  session  at  the  conclus- 
ion of  the  discussion  and  ended  with 
the  grange  service. — ©orothy  Deane. 


POTATO   8TOBAOE    DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


The  Agricultural   Department   of   the 
Lehigh    Valley    Railroad    is    running    a 
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Agent. — September  21,  A.  M.,  Truxton; 
P.  M.,  Cortland. 

With  E.  C.  Weatherby,  County  Agent. 
—September  24,  A.  M.,  Locke;  P.  M. 
Moravia.  September  25,  all  day.  Au- 
burn. September  26,  A.  M.,  Weedsport; 
P.  M.,  Cato.  .September  27,  A.  M., 
Sterling;  P.  M.,  Martville.  September 
28,  Fair  Haven. 

With  Arthur  Buckholz,  Federal  Agent. 
—October  1,  A.  M.,  Oaks  Corners;  P. 
M.,  Phelps.  October  2,  A.  M.,  Clifton 
Springs;    P.   M.,   Farmington. 

With  L.  A.  Toau,  County  Agent. — 
October  3,  A.  M.,  Mendon;  P.  M.,  Rush. 
October  4,  A.  M.,  Henrietta;  P.  M. 
Honeoye  Falls, 

With  W.  H.  Humphrey,  Federal 
Agent. — October  5,  A.  M.,  Lima;  P.  M., 
Hemlock. 


POTATO  STORAGE  DEMONSTRATION  CAR  RUNNING  ON  LEHIGH  VALLEY  R.  R. 

ods   of  living,  the  eight-hour  day,   and  special  demonstration  car  over  its  lines 

the   demands  of   the   working  men    de-  in  the  interest  of  better  storage  of  po- 

claring  that  when  men  earn  big  wages  tatoes.    Lectures  are  given  at  each  stop, 

prices   must   soar.     The   fact,   too,   that  The  schedule  for  the  next  two  weeks  is 

today  we  are  not  satisfied  with  living  as  follows: 

in  moderation  was  said  to  be  one  reason  With     Allen     S.     Merchant,     County 


Farm  Waste  for  Live  Stock. — Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  873,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  discusses  the  util- 
ization of  farm  waste  in  the  feeding 
of  live  stock.  The  bulletin  points  out 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  grain- 
straw  raised  in  this  country  is  not  used 
to  advantage.  The  discussion  covers 
mainly  the  use  of  straw,  stover  and 
cottonseed  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cat- 
tle, dairy  cattle,  sheep  aud  horses.  The 
bulletin  is  free  from  the  above  De- 
partment,   Washington,    D.    G. 


The  Mueller  Pipele^s  Furnace 
Keep5  Our  Whole  Hou jre  Warm 
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THAT'S  the  testimony  that  came  last 
winter  from  thousands  of  homes  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  United  States — and 
last  winter  gave  all  heating  systems  an  un- 
usually severe  test. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  kept  thousands 

of  homes  warm  and  comfortable  at  less  cost 

and  with  less  trouble  and  work  than  they  ever 

had  before.  And  next  winter  thousands  more 
homes — new  and  old — will  be  heated  with  this  wonder- 
fully simple,  economical  and  efficient  heating  system. 


m 


The  discovery  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  pipes  to 
conduct  the  warm  air  to  the  different  rooms — that  it  will 
go  there  just  as  quickly  without  any  pipes  at  all — ^has 
enabled  these  thousands  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  furnace  heat  in  their  homes  at  small  cost 
for  installation  and  without  the  necessity  of  tearing  up 
the  walls  for  pipes  or  flues. 

No  more  putting  up  stoves  in  the  Call  and  taking  them 
down  in  the  spring — no  more  carrying  coal  to  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  and  lugging  away  ashes — no  more  space 
taken  up  by  stoves — no  more  heating  the  house  in  spots. 
The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  keeps  all  the  rooms  at  a 
comfortable  temperature  because  it  maintains  a  contin- 
ual circulation  of  warm  air  throughout  the  entire  house. 


It  Is  just  about  as  easy  to  set  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  in  place  in  the  cellar  as  to  go 
through  the  annual  ordeal  of  "putting  up  the  stoves".  And  when  the  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
once  installed  it  is  there  to  stay.  There  is  Just  one  heating  plant,  and  that  is  in  the  cellar, 
where  it  belongs,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  way,  yet  doing  its  wotW  perfectly. 

Interesting  Book  About  Pipeless  Heating,  Free 


The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  is  a  r*al  fur- 
nace of  exactly^he  same  construction  as 
the  old  reliable  Mueller  line,  only  without 
pipes  or  flues.  It  is  the  result  of  60  years' 
experience  in  the  building  of  heating  sys- 
tems ofall  Icinds,  and  is  baclced  up  by  the 
Mueller  name  and  reputation. 
The  entire  furnace  is  of  solid  cast  iron,  the 
radiator  is  one  piece,  grates  are  of  the  tri- 
angular duplex  pattern,  the  ash  pit  is  large 


and  high  and  the  doublejacliet  is  rust -proof. 
The  Mueller  Pipeless  saves  35%  in  fuel — 
burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  colte  or  wood. 
You  should  know  all  about  this  now  and 
improved  method  of  heating  hornet.  Just 
tear  out  this  advertisement,  write  yous 
name  and  addreia  on  tha  marvia  aad  mail 
to  Mt  for  inlaresting  illustrated  booklat,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  who  can  taU  you  all 
about  the  Mueller  Pipelass. 


L.  J.  Macller  Fnruce  Compaoy 

2U  RssJ  St..  MUwaakss.  Wis. 

Makers  of  Htatirm  Systems  of   All 

Kinds  Since  1167. 


Eaatera  Distributors : 

Keystone  Supply  &MfK.  Co..917-9W  N.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sheet  Metnl  &  Supply  Co Laneaster,  Pa. 

Fort  Pitt  Supply  Co.,  328-S30  Second  Ave.    .    .    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Late  Fall  Vegetable 

To  Eat  Now  and  to  Can  For  Later  Use 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Recipes 


New  York  markets.  It  is  a  great  favor- 
ite  wit'h  all  the  peoples  of  soathern 
Europe  and  its  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  market  crop  is  largely  to  supply 
the  demand  for  it  by  the  people  who 
have  come   from  European  countries. 

The  eggplant  can  be  prepared  in  a 
number  of  palatable  ways,  and  now 
while  it  is  plentiful  and  cheap  it  should 
be  used  more  by  native  Americans  who 
have  heretofore  neglected  it. 
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ped  fine  m&y  be  added  if  desired,  and 
grated  cheese  may  be  added  to  the 
bread  crumbs. — Home  Economics  Office, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 


Fried   Eggplant 
Peel  a  medium-sized  eggplant,  cut  in- 


We  should  aim  to  use  more  vegetables  beets  may  then  be  placed  in  cold  wa- 
in our  meals  while  they  are  still  ob-  ter  and  scraped.  These  beets  may  then 
tainable  from  the  garden.  Altho  they  be  left  whole,  sliced  or  cut  in  cubes 
are  not  a  substitute  for  meat  in  body  and  packed  into  jars  that  have  been 
building,  the  starchy  roots  are  a  cheap-  sterilized  by  15  minutes  boiling.  A 
er  form  of  heat  and  energy  food  than  level  teaspoon  of  salt  is  added  to  each 
meat.  Besides  they  are  better  body  quai*:  jar.  The  jar  is  filled  brimming 
regulators,  since  their  mineral  matter  full  of  boiling  water,  a  good  rubber  is 
neutralizes  the  acids  formed  by  eating  placed  on  the  jar  and  the  cover  partly  to  thin  slices  about  one-eighth  inch 
meat.  Green,  succulent  vegetables  are  sealed.  If  the  glass  top  jar  is  used  the  thick,  sprinkle  well  with  salt  and  let 
especiallv  good  for  the  latter  purpose,  top  clamp  only  is  put  into  position.  If  stand  about  half  an  hour,  then  drain 
Peppers  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  the  screw  top  jar  is  used  the  cover  is  off  all  moisture,  dip  the  slices  first  in 
latter  class  of  vegetables.  The  follow-  placed  tight  enough  against  the  rubber  beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs  and 
ing  recipes  from  the  New  Jersey  Agri-  so  water  does  not  leak  out  when  the  fry  in  deep  hot  fat  until  brown.  The 
cultural  College  home  economics  de-  jar  is  inverted — yet  there  is  room  for  slices  may  be  dipped  in  a  batter  made 
partment  may  be  new  to  you.  Try  the  steam  to  escape.  These  jars  are  of  eggs  and  flour  instead  of  bread 
tliem, The  Editor.  then  placed  in  boiling  water  on  a  wire    crumbs  if  desired. 

StuflFed  and  Baked  Green  Pe^ipers.  — 
Wash  6  large  green  peppers,  put  them 
into  boiling  water  and  boil  about  five 
minutes;  take  from  the  water,  rub  off 
the  skins  with  a  wet  cloth,  remove  the 
seeds  with  a  small  spoon  and  stuff  the 
peppers  with  a  mixture  of  any  kind  of 
minced  cold  meat  and  moistened  stale 
bread  crumbs  or  cold  boiled  rice  or 
mashed  potatoes  and  finely  chopped  OU- 
ion  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Un- 
less the  meat  contains  considerable  fat 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  gravy  or  bacon  fat 
should  be  added  to  each  pepper  after 
the  filling  is  in,  place  om«nd  in  a  deep 
baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  a  half  an  hour. 

Fried  Poppers  Creole  Fashion.  —  Cut 
6  large   peppers  in  halve:   and   remove 


BED  CROSS  AND  FIB8T  AID 


WINDING  BANDAGES  AT  RED  CROSS  HEADQUARTERS. 


rack  in  a  boiler  or  kettle  deep  enough  Eggplant   Fritters 

so  the  tops  of  the  jars  can  be  covered  Boil   a  good-sized   eggplant   in   salted 

by  one  inch  with  the  water.     After  the  water;     when    tender    peel,    drain    and 

_      _                                      .                      water  returns   to  the  boiling  point   the  wash,  and  to  each   pint   of  pulp  add   i 

the   seeds,   wash    I   pint    of   rice,   throw    ^^^^^    ^^^    cooked    for    IJl    hours.      The  cup  of  flour,  2  well  beaten  eggs,  salt  and 
into  boiling  water  and  boil  15  minutes- 
drain 


ci 

one  ii.ic.^  i..wt.i,...  ^ ,  -•-- .   .      jjjg  j^,j^  ^jjpjj  heating  with  a  seasoning 

per,    mix    and    stuff    into    the    peppers.    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  eggplant. 

Heat  6  tablespoor^fuls  ^^  f  ^  ^   .^  ^^  p^ekied  Beets  Baked  Eggplant 

frviiif  nan.  frv  the  peppers  until  slignt-  ,,.  ^,  ,.  .,  ii.j. 

ir>in„  i-ni,  J  •  *    '  |^^^    .^   ^^   ^^,^^^        If  piekled  beets  are  desired,  the  .pro-        Peel   one  medium-sized    eggplant,  cut 

ly  brown,  stand       e  p  ,„_,      l    cess  is  the  same  as  above  except  that  into  slices  about  i  inch  thick,  sprinkle 

add    J    cup   water    and    bake    siowiy    t 

hour,  basting  two  or  three  times. 
About  Beets 

Beets  contain  somewhat  more  sugar 
than  any  other  vegetable.  The  red 
variety  is  more  attractive  for  table 
use  than  the  white  or  yellow  varieties. 
To  retain  the  red  color  in  cooking  as 
well  as  flavor  and  soluble  su;iar  the 
beets  should  be  cooked,  after  washing, 
with  the  skins  on  until  tender.  Before 
cooking,  the  roots  should  be  unt rimmed 
and  at  least  one  inch  of  the  top  left 
on  to  avoid  bleeding. 

Beet  tops  that  are  not  too  old  make 
excellent  greens.  After  being  washed 
the  beet  tops  arc  cooked  until  tender 
in  a  small  amount  of  salted  water.  Af- 
ter draining  the  greens  may  be  season- 
ed with  butter  or  bacon  fat^  k  gar- 
nish of  hard  boiled  egg  or 'crisps  of 
bacon  increase  the  attraetiveness  and 
the  food  value.  Left-over  beet  greens 
may  be  used  for  salad  by  pressing  them 
firmly  into  individual  molds.  When 
ready  to  serve,  the  molds  are  inverted 
on  lettuce  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar. 
A  border   of  hard  boiled   egg,  chopped 


A  LESSON  IN  BRUSH  AND  DUSTPAN  EFFICIENCY. 


beets  or  other  vegetable  is  a  flesirable  \\y^    jg^    is    filled    brinlming    full    with  with   salt  and  lay  in  a  deep  bowl  and 

addition.  boiling   vinegar   instead   of   the    boiling  let   stand  in   a  cool  place   for  an   hour. 

Canned    Beets  water.      Any   desired    spices    should   be  then  fry  in  a  pan  of  smoking  hot  fat 

Altho    beets   may   be    stored    for   use  added  to  the  hot  vinegar  before  filling  until    well   browned.     In    the    same   fat 

thruout   the  year  there   are  several   ad-  the  jars.  fry  four  peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes  for 

vantages    in   having    a    canned    supply,  How    to    Use    Eggplant  about    five    minutes.      Soak    about    onc- 

because  they  are  ready  for  use  at  once.  The  eggplant  is  a  native  of  the  East  third  loaf  of  stale  bread  in  cold  water. 

At   this   season   they   are   the  least   ex-  indies,  but    its   cultivation  and   use   as  squeeze  dry  and  mix  with  the  tomatoes; 

pensive  and  are  more  delicate  in  flavor  ^  vegetable  has  spread  to  nearly  every  salt,  pepper  and  give  a  dash  of  cayenne, 

and  tender.     In  the  winter  beets  often  tropical   and  temperate   country.     It  is  then  stir  over  the  fire  until  scalding  hot 

require    four    hours    boiling.      Serving  grown    in    the   United    States   from    the  and   place    in   a   baking   dish   in   layers 

them  in  vinegar  increases  their  tender-  southern    part    of   Florida,    where    it    is  with  the  slices  of  eggplant.     Put  about 

ness.  cultivated    during    the    winter    months,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  small  pieces 

To    prepare    beets    for    canning    the  jj^  f^r  north  as  New  York  and  Central  over    the    top,    and    dust    with    bread 

beets    should    be    washed,    but    no    i>ot  Xew  England.     This  vegetable  is  grown  crumbs  or  cracker  dust.    Bake  in  a  very 

trim.     Plunge  them  into  boiling  water,  extensively  in  New  Jersey,  large  quan-  hot  oven  until  the  irumbs  are  brown, 

and  when  the  wate^  returns  to  the  boil-  tities  being  sent  from   the  truck  grow-  Left-over  cold  fried  eggplant  can  be 

ing  point  cook  for  seven  minutes.     The  ing    sections    to    the    Philadelphia    and  used  in  this  way,     A  little  onion  chop- 


In  every  large  city  and  in  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  and  even  in  the  towns 
— wherever  there  is  a  Red  Cross  Auxil- 
liary  one  finds  town  and  country  women 
working.  Around  the  clean  tables,  in 
caps  and  white  aprons  and  directed  by 
trained  nurses,  they  roll  bandages,  make 
sponges  and  pads  and  whatever  is  need- 
ed by  our  boys  in  France  and  at  home. 
Each  week  we  send  boxes  filled  with 
bandages,  first-aid  boxes,  shaving  ma- 
terials, candy,  cigars  and  cigarettes  and, 
odd  as  it  may  be,  night-caps.  The 
latter  are  indeed  quite  a  necessity,  for 
insects  at  night  can  do  much  harm  and 
cause  great  discomfort  by  crawling 
into'  the  ear.  We  also  send  abdominal 
binders  of  wool,  each  soldier  to  have 
two. 

For  days   I    worked    beside    a    white- 
faced,  delicate  woman  dressed  in  black. 
Only  yesterday  did  I  learn  of  her  sor- 
row.     Within    21    months    she   lost    two 
sons  and  a  husband.    One  needs  only  to 
look  into  her  face  to  know  how  she  has 
suffered.     Now  she  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  most  interested  of  workers  in 
first-aid.  She  started  in  her  town  a  night 
class  in  First  Aid  for  girls,  offering  her 
home   to   them  and   supplying   many    of 
the  necessary  articles  for  demonstration. 
Touching    shoulders    with   a    dignified 
woman   in   black   whom   the  nurses   call 
by  a  well-known  name,  I  find  how  this 
war  is  making  the  rich  woman  kin  with 
us  poor  ones,  and  that  often  the  busiest 
fingers   are   those  covered   with   gems — 
the  saddest  eyes,  those  that  look  at  me 
from    faces    well-cared    for   by   a   maid. 
Many  of  these   women  pay  large   sums 
of  money  to   the  Red  Cross   Society  to 
aid    in    its    support,   aside    from   giving 
daily   their  personal  service. 
First  Aid 
There   is   now  hardly   a   town   in    our 
land  which  is  not  in  some  way  interest- 
ed in   Red  Cross   Auxilliary   aid.     And 
many  women  are  taking  the  "first  aid" 
instruction.     The   course    (ten   lectures) 
is   in    every   way    most    instructive    and 
the  knowledge  which  we  all   should  ac- 
quire   for    use    in    ordinary    life    emer- 
gencies.    The  members  are  in  most   in- 
stances  asked   to   pay   a  small   sum   of 
money    to    cover    expenses    of    the    lec- 
tures.    We  get   from   these   instructions 
a  better  idea  how   to  protect   ourselves 
from    common    illf,    what    to    do    in    an 
emergency — whether  it  be  drowning,  as- 
phyxiation, poisoning  or  common  head- 
ache, how  to  run  a  bandage  so  that  it 
will  neither  cause  mortification  nor  slide 
off,    and    when    needed    how    to    use    a 
tourniquet  so  as  to  put  the  pressure  in 
order   to    save    a    life    when    a    vein    or 
artery  has  been  cut.     Also  these  lessons 
teach    us   preparedness   against    disease 
All    this    we   women    should   know    in 
ordinary  day-to-day  living.     Especially 
do  country  women  need  this  for  we  are 
not  always  near  a  doctor,  and  neither 
do  we  often  have  at  hand  the  facilities 
to  care  for  emergencies  as  do  the  city 
women. — Mrs.    E.    P.  L.,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


SOME    TOMATO    AFTERTHOUGHTS 


Canning  Tomatoes  for  Soups. — If  to 
mato    pulp    is    desired    for    soups    ami 
sauces  the  tomatoes  are  washed,  heated 
with  a  few  teaspoons  of  salt  water  un 
til  boiling  hot  and  are  then  pressed  thru 
a  sieve  to  remove  skins  and  seeds.  This 
mixture    is    then    filled    into    sterilized 
jars.     The  remainder  of  the   process  i* 
the  same  as  for  canned  tomatoes. 
Green  Tomato  Pickles 

Chop  4  quarts  of  green  tomatoes  and 
J  cup  salt.  Let'  stJind  24  hours,  then 
drain.     Heat  2  quarts  vinegar,  to  which 
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has  been  added  2  teaspoons  pepper,  \ 
cup  white  mustard  seed  and  3. teaspoons 
each  of  mustard,  cinnamon,  allspice  and 
cloves.  When  fche  vinegar  and  spices 
are  boiling,  add  the  tomatoes,  2  chop- 
ped onions  and  4  slices  of  green  pep- 
pers. Bring  to  the  boiling  point  again 
and  cook  15  minutes.  While  hot  store 
in  a  sterilized  jar  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place. 

Escalloped  Tomatoes 

Brown  2  cups  of  bread  crumbs  in  the 
ovsn.  Mix  with  2  cups  of  fresh  sliced 
or  stewed  tomatoes,  one  little  teaspoon 
of  salt,  1  tablespoon  butter  and  a  dash 
of  pepper.  Spread  in  shallow  baking 
pan,  cover  with  unbrowned  bread 
crumbs,  moisten  with  ^  tablespoon  but- 
ter and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
the  dish  is  hot  and  the  crumbs  are 
brown.  Serve  hot.  One-half  cup  of 
chipped  oheese  added  before  baking 
improves  the  flavo"  and  increases  the 
nutritive  value. 

Tomato  Toast 

Tomato  toast  is  prepared  by  strain- 
ing hot  stewed  tomatoes  and  adding 
salt,  butter  and  pepper.  This  is  poured 
over  slices  of  toast  arranged  upon  a 
hot  platter.  This  should  be  served  hot. 
If  desired  a  poached  egg  may  be  placed 
upon  each  slice  of  toast. — U.  S.  D.  A. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


HOME-CANNED  LIMA  BEANS 


Wash  your  jars;  wash  rubbers,  test 
rubbers  for  quality.  Set  empty  jars 
and  rubbers  in  pan  of  water  to  heat  and 
keep  hot.  Fill  wash  boiler  to  cover 
jars  two  inches  with  water.  Heat  water 
in  wash  boiler. 

Use  only  young,  freshly  picked  beans. 
Place  beans  in  colander;  steam  by  set- 
ting over  a  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
covered  tight,  for  5  to  10  minutes.  Dip 
quickly  in  cold  water.  Pack  immediate- 
ly in  hot  glass  jars.  Add  boiling  hot  wa- 
ter to  fill  jars.  Add  level  teaspoonful 
salt  per  quart. 

Place  rubbers  and  tops  of  jars  in  posi- 
tion, not  tight.  Place  jars  on  false 
bottom  of  wash  boiler.  Submerge  jars 
2  inches.  Let  the  water  boil  180  min- 
utes. Start  counting  after  water  be- 
gins to  boil. 

Remove  jars,  tighten  covers,  invert 
to  cool  and  examine  for  leaks.  If 
leaks  are  found,  change  rubbers  and 
boil  again  for  10  minutes. 

Wrap  in  paper.  Store  in  cool,  dry 
place,— U,    S.    D.    A, 


FARM  WOMEN  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


Why  is  it  that  farm  women  take  so 
little  interest  in  the  school  that  is  pro- 
vided for  their  children?  The  rural 
woman  lives  a  long  way  from  the 
school  house,  and  by  the  time  her  vari- 
ous duties  are  completed  she  is  too  tired 
to  walk  the  half  or  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  school  house.  Again,  the 
scliool  would  probably  be  out  by  the 
time  she  got  there  in  the  afternoon. 
And  thus  it  goes  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  mother  does  not  keep  in  touch 
with  the  school.  During  the  past  sea- 
son, in  every  place  that  I  lectured  in 
Farmers'  Institutes,  I  asked  how  many 
mothers  had  visited  the  school.  I  found 
just  one  mother  who  had  attended  the 
school  as  a  visitor  for  a  part  of  a  day. 

Now  I  have  been  a  rural  school  teach- 
er, and  I  have  been  a  rural  mother.  The 
mothers  get  the  impression,  and  I  think 
unjustly,  that  they  are  not  wanted  at 
the  schools.  They  are  likely  to  think 
that  the  teacher  must  have  a  special 
day  and  invite  them  all  to  come.  Such 
a  day  is  all  right,  but  the  parents  should 
drop  in  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
more  often  the  parents  drop  in,  the 
easier   it   l»ecomes   for   the   teacher. 

So  many  times  when  a  child  fails 
his  or  her  grade  It  comes  as  a  shock 
to  the  parent,  while  if  they  had  been 
going  t9  the  school  room  and  watching 


Jimmie  do  his  number  work  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys,  or  read  in  his  class, 
they  would  not  have  been  surprised. 
And  they  might  have  discovered  the 
trouble  in  time  to  have  been  of  real 
assistance  to  the  teacher. 

We  live  with  our  children  for  at  least 
five  years  before  we  send  them  to  school, 
and  we  have  difficulties  in  governing 
them  and  getting  the  best  out  of  them. 
Yet  we  expect  a  teacher  to  take  a 
roomful  of  them  and  get  the  best  out 
of  them  in  the  first  month  of  school. 
Certainly  if  the  parents  get  closely  ac- 
quainted with  the  teacher  and  put  be- 
fore her  the  little  peculiarities  of  John's 
or  Mary's  disposition,  the  teacher  will 
better  understand. 

In  the  last  rural  school  that  I  taught, 
it  was  a  great  privilege  to  spend  the 
last  three  weeks  in  boarding  around 
or  rather  visiting,  as  I  called  it,  I  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  it.  But  there 
were  things  about  some  of  those  child- 
ren that  I  never  could  have  understood 
without  seeing  them  in  their  native  at- 
mosphere, and  become  acquainted  with 
their  parents. 

In  so  many  places  our  teachers  are 
tied  up  to  the  directors,  who  in  turn 
are  tied  to  the  superintendeat  who  is 
tied  to  a  political  faction.  I  am  very 
sure  that  if  the  mothers  of  the  country 
will  attend  the  schools  at  least  a  day 
occasionally  they  will  be  better  able 
to  handle  all  the  attendant  difficulties 
of  school  life,  and  the  child  will  be 
highly  benefitted. 

I  have  among  my  acquaintances  a 
conscientious  mother  of  two  boys  and 
two  girls.  That  mother  so  arranges  her 
work  as  to  take  her  sewing  and  carry 
her  lunch  with  the  children  and  visit 
the  school  for  a  whole  day  at  least 
twice  a  term.  This  practice  is  highly 
commendable.  The  teacher  expects 
her  to  come.  Her  children  get  a  square 
deal  in  school  because  the  teacher  knows 
that  that  mother  is  in  touch  with  the 
school,  I  do  not  mean  to  visit  the 
school  with  the  idea  of  being  "snoopy". 
Perfect   ease   should  be  practiced. 

We  must  realize  that  the  school  is  a 
temporary  home,  inaugurated  by  the 
state  to  take  care  of  our  children  at 
stated  intervals  of  time,'  and  we  should 
put  as  much  thought  into  that  home  as 
into  the  home  where  they  spend  the  rest 
of  their  time.  It  is  not  only  our  privi- 
lege but  our  duty  to  know  if  our  child- 
ren have  the  proper  seats  in  respect  to 
heat,  lig-ht  and  size,  if  they  eat  their 
noon  lunches  under  sanitary  conditions, 
if  they  have  the  proper  "busy  work" 
and  a  multitude  of  other  conditions 
that  we  should  be  interested  in  as 
mothers. — Eugenia  G,  Benn,  Lycoming 
Co.,  Pa. 


pin — clasp  the  pin  and  suspend  from 
hook. 

Your  own  shirtwaists,  house  dresses, 
lawns  and  dimities  can  be  suspended 
with  tape.  You  will  find  this  a  great 
saving  of  room.  The  coat  hangers  take 
up  much  space,  and  besides  a  large 
number   of  these  must  be  purchased. 

When  the  tape  is  removed  from  a 
garment,  put  it  in  a  small  box  in  the 
closet  or  suspend  on  a  large  safety 
pin  kept  there  for  this  purpose.  — 
Elizabeth  O.  Jean,  Baltimore  Co,,  Md. 


17—217 

1  cup  barley  meal,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  2  eggs.  Add  the  milk  and 
fat  to  the  cooked  hominy  grits.  Cool, 
add  salt,  barley  meal,  and  baking  pow- 
der sifted  together,  then  the  well  beat- 
en eggs;  pour  into  a  greased  dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  45  minutes. 
Cut  in  triangular  pieces  and  serve  from 
dish  in  which   baked. 


PENNSTI.VANIA     FABMEB     PATTEBKS 


BEMOVINO  OABMENT  SPOTS 


Simple  methods  for  cleaning  spots 
and  stains  from  clothes  are  often  in- 
valuable to  the  housewife.  Clothes  free 
from  soil  add  much  to  personal  appear- 
ance. 

To  remove  grass  stains  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered  by  Miss  M,  Jane 
Newcomb,  assistant  in  home  economics 
extension  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College:  Wash  in  cold  water  without 
soap,  rub  with  molasses,  let  stand  a  few 
minutes  and   wash    in  warm   water. 

For  tea  and  coffee  stains  boiling  wa- 
ter should  be  poured  thru  the  spot.  If 
the  stain  is  obstinate,  rub  with  glyc- 
erine or  borax.  As  a  last  resort  use 
Javelle  water,  which  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Put  i  lb.  washing  soda  in  an  agate . 
pan  and  add  1  qt.  of  boiling  water,  mix 
}  lb.  chloride  of  lime  in  2  qts.  of  cold 
water  and  allow  the  mixture  to  settle, 
then  pour  the  clear  liquid  secured  from 
the  lime  and  water  into  the  dissolved 
soda.  Javelle  water  should  be  kept  in 
a  colored  'bottle. 

To  remove  ink  spots  moisten  with 
salt  and  lemon  juice  and  lay  the  gar- 
ment in  the  sun.  Another  method,  more 
effective  in  winter  when  the  sun 's  rays 
are  not  so  strong,  consists  in  applying 
alternatt^ly  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid 
and  a  few  drops  of  Javelle  water  and^ 
rinsing  the  garment  in  warm  water. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  until 
the  spot  has  disappeared. 

Iron  rust  may  be  removed  by  the  lem- 
on juice  and  salt  treatment  advised  for 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figiires  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  be'gin- 
nin»  of  eaich  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  fiLlicK  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

9074. — Infant's  Set.  —  Consisting  of 
round  yoke  dress,  plain  slip,  kimono, 
barrow  coat,  night  gown  and  petticoat. 

The  sheerest  and  finest  of  nainsook  or 
Persian  lawn  is  used  for  the  dresses, 
and  no  prettier  finish  could  be  desired 
than  a  deep  hem  with  a  cluster  of  hand 
run  tucks  above  it.  The  little  dress 
here  illustrated  is  gathered  to  a  round 
yoke  made  of  alternate  bands  of  tuck- 
ing and  fine  swiss  embroidery.  A  touch 
of  hand  work  always  gives  a  distinction 
that  nothing  else  will,  and  the  yoke 
might  be  embroidered  with  a  tiny  spray 
across  the   front.     Longcloth   was  used 


SHOWING   HOW  TO  FOLD  A  SHIRT. 

ink  spots.  To  remove  mildew,  wash  the 
garment  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  or  Javelle  water. 


TWO    WHEATLESS    BREADS 


HANGING    LAUNDERED    DRESSES 


If  you  have  a  largo  family — hus- 
band, children  and  ofttimes  guests — 
you  may  be  glad  of  these  suggestions 
of  wardrobe  and  closet  space. 

Place  double  hooks  in  the  ceiling. 
Cut  pieces  of  i-  or  1-ineh  tape  in  6- 
inch  lengths,  button  a  child's  dress  and 
fold  back  from  the  front,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  bring  the  ends  of  a  length 
of  tape  together  and  fasten  thru  the 
shoulder  near  the  seam,  using  a  small 
pin;  you  have  now  a  good  loop  to 
suspend  on  the  hook;  four  dresses  can 
be  hung  on  one  hook  with  no  damage 
to    their    freshness. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  fasten- 
ing the  tape  to  the  dress  with  a  large 
pin  or  safety  pin,  for  you  must  avoid  a 
large  hole.  Use  judgment  in  placing 
the  tape  and  pin.  If  there  is  lace  by 
the  shoulder  seam,  fasten  thru  a  thick- 
er  part. 

For  the  little  boy's  laundered  pants, 
run  a  large  safety  pin  thru  the  middle 
button  hole  and  over  band;  if  neces- 
sary, you  can  place  six  pairs  on   one 


Here  are  two  wheatless  breads,  the 
first  sent  in  by  Mrs,  J,  C.  Wttherspoon 
of  South  T!arolina;  the  second,  taken 
from  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Both  are  vouched  for  by  the 
Food    Administration, 

Owendaw  or  Spoon  Corn  Bread.  — 
Boil  1  pint  of  hominy  grits  with  ."t 
pints  of  salted  water  until  mixture 
thickens,  then  set  on  back  of  stove  and 
cook  slowly  until  done,  about  half  an 
hour.  While  hot  mix  in  1  large  spoon- 
ful butter  and  3  eggs  beaten  very 
light,  next  add  1  pint  of  milk  and 
lastly  1  pint  of  cornmcal.  The  batter 
should  be  the  consistency  of  rich  boil- 
ed custard.  If  too  thick,  add  milk. 
Bake  with  good  deal  of  heat  at  bot- 
tom until  the  batter  is  set.  Serve 
with  spoon  from  dish.  This  h  a  soft 
breakfast  bread,  and  a  South  Carolina 
specialty. 

Parley  Pone. — To  1  cup  boiled  hom- 
iny grits,  allow  2  Cups  of  milk,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  bacon   fat,    J    teaspoon   salt, 


for  the  little  slip  and  also  for  the  night- 
gown, which  is  the  simplest  of  garments 
to  make,  because  the  sleeves  are  cut  in 
one  vvith  the  body  of  the  gown,  and  box 
plaits  are  laid  in  at  the  shoulders  to  be 
let  out  when  baby  grows.  The  petticoat 
is  known  as  the  "Gertrude",  and  but* 
tons  at  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  old  style  petticoat 
with  a  waist,  as  it  slips  on  and  off  easi- 
ly, and  avoids  the  necessity  of  pins. 
The  kimono  is  made  of  soft  white  flan- 
nel, and  ties  together  with  ribbons  under 
the  arm,  so  there  is  no  pulling  and 
twisting  of  the  little  arms  in  putting  it 
on.  The  edges  may  be  buttonholed  or 
feather-stitched  with  white  or  colored 
silk.  The  dress  will  require  2*  yards 
of  .36-inch  material;  slip,  2i  yards;  pet- 
ticoat, nightgown  and  kimono,  each,  2 
yards;  barrow-coat,  1  yard  flannel  for 
the  skirt,  and  *  yard  cambric  or  muslin 
for  the  body.  The  set  is  cut  in  one  size. 
Price,  only  10  cents. 

1974,— Child's  Outdoor  Set,  Consisting 
of  Leggings  and  Coat. — This  modpl  will 
make  a  nice,  warm  and  comfortable  suit 
for  outdoor  wear,  and  will  be  needed 
soon.  The  leggings  extend  to  the  waist- 
line. The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  l2, 
.3,  4  and  5  years.  It  requires  .3]  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  4-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2087, — Smart  Coat  for  the  Little  One. 
The  fronts  are  lapped  at  the  closing. 
The  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  smart  -cuff. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and 


S  years.  It  requires  2S  yards  of  44- 
ineh  material  for  a  4-year  size.  Price, 
10  cents, 

2192,— Jaunty  Coat  for  Girl,— This 
model  has  inserted  pockets  in  pouch 
effect.  The  fronts  are  lapped  at  the 
rever  edges,  but  may  be  rolled  high,  as 
in  the  small  collar  view.  The  sleeve  is 
a  two-piece  model.  Pattern  is  cut  in 
5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It 
requires,  for  a  14-year  size,  4}  yards  ot 
r)4-inch  piaterial.  Price,  10  cents. 


■  '  - 
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Pennsptt^nia  Fanner 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Phil*delphia.  Pa..  Sept.   17,  1917. 

Altho  supplies  of  nearly  all  kinds  «f  fruit 
and  TeK«tabl«s  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  were  liKhl,  the  market  on  nearly  all 
commodities  was  raflher  dull  and  draggy, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Moaday  aod  Tueaday 
were  observed  as  the  Hebrew  New  Year 
Holidays,  and  that  class  of  buyers  were  pret- 
ty well  off  the  market.  Consequantly,  trad- 
ing was  light.  Potatoes,  however,  were  an 
exception  to  this  ruff,  and  fancy  stock  ruled 
lirm.  iiupplies  are  now  coming  rnaialy  f-rom 
Penasylvauia  and  New  .Jerkey,  with  only  a 
comparative  few  from  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  tliese  are  shawing  generally  poor  quali- 
ty and  Belling  from  $3  to  4)3. i>0  per  barrel 
for  the  b«8t,  with  sacoads  at  $2(g'#2.o0. 
New  Jersey  Uiants  noved  freely  at  $1.15 
to  $1.20  per  bushel  and  Pennsylvania  round 
stock  at  $1.30  per  bushel,  with  some  fancy 
well-graded  stock  bringing  a  premium  over 
these   prices. 

Sweet  potatoes  were  in  quite  li-beral  sup- 
ply this  week,  and  the  market  opened  qaite 
a  little  lower  than  the  elosinr  sales  of  last 
week.  While  the  best  Eastern  ishores  sold 
up  to  $3.75  per  barrel  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
were  made  at  $3.23  to  $3.50,  and  some 
rather  poor  stork  sold  as  low  as  $3.  Second 
grades  sold  from  $1.25  to  $1.75,  as  to  quali- 
ty. Jersey  sweet  potatoes  are  gradually  in- 
creasin"  in  supply,  and  prices  easing  off  ac- 
cordingly, average  sales  being  nuide  at  90 
cents  with  a  few  extra  fancy  higher,  and 
})Oorer  grades  lower.  No.  2'b  sold  most  from 
40   to   50  cents. 

VegetaM«fl 

Offerings  of  both  green  and  wax  beans  are 
light,  but  the  quality  has  been  generally  poor 
and  average  sales  ranged  from  50  to  75 
cents.  Strictly  fancy  yonng  beans  would 
easily  bring  90  cents  to  "1  for  % -bushel 
basket.  Lima  beans  are  in  fair  supply  and 
prices  ruling  steady  from  60  to  80  cents 
))or  basket.  Bunch  beets  continue  to  meet  a 
fair  demand  and  the  market  rules  steady 
at  $2  to  $3  per  hundred  bunches.  Only  a 
fi<w  barrels  of  loose  beets  have  been  on  the 
market  so  far  and  cannot  be  quoted.  Car- 
rots continue  steady  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  hun- 
dred Ijunches,  and  60  to  75  cents  per  basket. 
New  York  state  cabbage  was  quite  plentiful 
ttliis  week,  there  being  22  cars  in  the  yards 
Monday  morning,  and  prices  ranged  from  $20 
to  $22  ;^r  ton.  New  Jersey  cabbage  sold 
from  30  to  40  cents  per  basket.  Corn  is 
gradually  getting  scarce  and  sells  readily  at 
$2  to  $2.50  per  hundred  ears.  Most  cucum- 
bers come  from  New  York  state  and  sell  all 
the  way  from  $1  to  $2  per  bushel  as  to 
quality.  Celery  is  in  active  demand,  and 
ranged  from  25  to  65  cents  per  bunch  of 
dozen  stalks.  Eggplants  are  showing  a  lit- 
tle improvement  and  are  moving  readily  at 
25  to  30  cents  i)er  % -bushel  basLet.  Lettuce 
is  firm  and  higher  for  fancy  stock  but  much 
cf  the  supply  is  }>oor  and  sells  at  irregular 
prices.  Onions  are  in  somewhat  more  liberal 
supply,  but  fancy  stock  is  moving  out  freely 
and  prices  are  well  sustained.  Parsley  is 
plentiful  and  low,  and  brings  from  1  to  m 
cents  per  bunch.  Peppers  show  very  little 
change  from  last  week,  alt.bo  the  supply  is 
not  heavy.  Green  peppers  sell  from  35  to 
45  cents  per  % -bushel  basket,  and  reds  from 
60  to  75  cents  per  %-lMishel  basket.  Squash 
is  dull  and  irregular  in  value,  sales  being 
made  all  the  way  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
basket.  Tomatoes  are  in  active  demand  when 
fancy,  and  such  readily  briag  $1.25  a  basket 
or  more,  but  the  bulk  of  this  size  are  of 
rather  i>oor  quality  and  sell  mostly  from 
75  cents  to  $1.10.  Turnips  are  about  steady, 
at   about   $2.50   per  barrel. 

FnHts 

Supplies    of    apples    are    gradually    increas- 
ing and  as  a  rule  prices  have  been  extremely 
high.     The   bulk  of  the  apples  are  now   com- 
'ing    from    Virginia,    West    Virginia,    Peunsyl- 
v^iiia  and  New  Jersey.     Grimes  Golden,  Jona- 
than>s.      Smokehouse,      Duchess,      Bonum      and 
Maiden    Blnsh,     seem    to    be    the    i>refercnce 
of  the  trade  at  this  time,  and  the  best  gradea 
of    these    varieties    have    sold    generally    from 
$5  to   $5.50    per   barrel,    while  other   varieties 
ranged  from   $3   to  $5   per  barrel,   witrti  No.  2 
fruit   selling    from    $2.50    per  barrel   up.    The 
feeling  this  week,   however,   was  rather  weak, 
and   the  market  was  slow  to  clean  up.     Pears 
are   in    very    light  suppfy    and   good   Bartietts 
ar*.-  selling  readily  at  $2   to  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Peaches    were    not    nearly     so    plentiful     this 
week,     but    demand    did    not    seem    so    active 
and    prices    show    no    improvement    over    last 
week.  Dealers,  however,  are  antieipating  high- 
er prices   for   next   week.   The   quality  of   New 
Jersty  cantaloupes  is  now  running  very  poor 
and    prire<8    are    ahowing    an    extreme    range, 
some    very,   poor    selling    as    low    at    10    cents 
]ier  basket.  While  others,   showing  good  quali- 
ty,   sell    at    75    cents    per    1  isket,    and    some 
strictly    fancy    bring    90    cents    to    $1.      Cali- 
fornia    and     Colorado     cantaloupes     were     in 
heavy  supply  this  week,  and  these  also  showed 
a    wide    range    iq    quality,    and    prices    range 
from    $1.25    to    $2.25    j<er    standard    crate    of 
45   melons.      Grapes    are    in   quite    liberal    sup- 
ply   from    Delaware,     and    when    fancy     meet 
a  good  demand  at  13  to  15  cents  per  3-pound 
basket,    altbo    some   r.nther   poor  ones  sold   as 
low   at  80   cents.      There   have   l>een   very    few 
plums    here    during    the    past    week    and    the 
trade    is    hunting    for    fancy    Damsons,    Green 
Gages    and    Prunes,    and    those    would    readily 
sell   from  40   to  45   cents   per  4-quart   basket. 
.\    very    few   huckleberries   and   an  occasional 
lot   of    blackberries    are    still    coming    on    tihe 
market    and    both    are    selling    around    14    to 
IG   cents    per    quart.      The    season    for    water- 
melons   is    about   over.      A    few    New   Jerseys 
are    still    coming,    however,    and    sell    all    the 
way    from    $5    to    $20    per    hundred. 
Poultry 
The     Hebrew     Holidays     probalily     had     a 
grr.iter    effect    on    the    live     poultry    market 
than    upon    any    other    single    commodity    and 
there     was     very     little     trading     during     the 
first    two    days    of    tihe    week.       Fortunately, 
however,    receipts    were    not    heavy    and    the 
market    showed    no   important   change.      Fowls 
sell    from    23    to    27    cents    as   to    quality,    and 
old    toostcrs    from    19    to   20    ennts.      Spring 
chickens    not    Leghorns,    weighing    I14     to    2 
pounds,    were    held    steady    at  26   to  27    cents. 
Leghorns    and    small    Ritps    sold    at   23    to   25 
rents.     Ducks    are    doing    a    little    better    and 
.  range    in    prices    from    19    cents    all    the    way 
'  to   23    cents.      Young   guineas    weighing   from 
1 K    to  2  pounds   each,   bring  75   to  «0   rents 
per   pair,    with    smaller   aizes   froB    53    to  65 
cents. 


DrMMd  PoiUtky 

Fine  heavy  dreeaed  fowls  are  scarce  and 
under  an  active  demand  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. Good  broiling  chickens  of  desir- 
able sisea  and  quality  held  steady  at 
former  prices.  Turkeys  are  dull  and  weak. 
Ducks  firm.  Fowls  sell  from  27  to  81  cents 
for  fancy,  large  sizes,  while  smaller  siaea 
bring  from  23  to  27  cents.  Fancy  Jersey 
broiling  chickens  sell  quickly  at  33  to  36 
cents  and  other  near-by  from  28  to  32  cents, 
with  westerns  selling  from  25  to  27  cents. 
Western  turkeys  bring  20  to  24  cents  and 
ducks,  22   to  23   cents. 

Efgs 

The  e??  market  is  in  good  shape  when 
showing  good  quality,  and  this  class  of 
jieods  sells  promptly  on  arrival.  A  good 
many  of  the  supplies,  however,  consist  of 
medium  grades  and  this  class  of  goods  meet 
a  slow  de-~<  id.  not  being  wanted.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nearby  firsts  are  selling  at  42 
cents,  with  current  receipts  at  41  cents; 
seconds,  at  37%  cents;  western  extra  firsts, 
42c;  firsts,  41c;  seconds,  37  %c.  Sout)hern 
eggs  range  from  39  to  40  cents. 

YOBE    FBODTTOE    MABKET 


carrier;  do.,  50c @41  basltel  basket;  40.,  25 
®60c  per  basket;  Pennsylvania  60c®$1.73 
p«r  carrier. 

XJINOASTEB    LIVE    STOCK 


York,    Pa.,    Sept-    15,    1917. 

The  markets  were  well  attended  this  week, 
but  scarcity  ef  labor  and  the  press  «f  fall 
work  has  kept  many  farmers  at  home.  This 
will  be  more  aoticoable  for  the  next  six 
weeks  as  all  the  help  that  can  be  gotten 
together  will  be  needed  to  help  get  the 
fall  work  away.  This  aesaon  has  seen  the 
lowest  sweet  corn  crop  we  have  had  for  ten 
years.  This  would  have  been  partly  rem- 
edied by  the  heavy  plantii^  ef  late  corn  but 
the  frosts  this  week  ended  all  that.  Not 
x>alv  the  sweet  com  was  bit  bat  qaite  a  lit- 
tle of  the  field  corn  was  not  fully  matured. 
There  was  much  urging  that  the  farmers 
plant  buckwheat,  soup  beana,  etc.,  and  after 
paying  high  prices  for  the  seed  much  of 
these  crops  are  loet  by  the  frost.  Prices  are 
stiffening  up  on  nearly  all  lines  of  produce. 
The  8ttpi>ly  of  eggs  are  nearly  all  shipped 
away  aa  the  home  consumers  will  not  meet 
the  city  prices.  Butter  is  not  plentiful  and 
of   very   poor  quality. 

Eggs. — 42(n45c    per    dozen. 

Butter. — C-onntrv,  40(n  45e  lb;  separator, 
42  @ 48c.      MUk,    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  19(?r21c  lb;  springers, 
20c;  dressed,    60c(n91.50   each. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes;  12  (g  18c  %  pk  ; 
$1.15  ^1.25  bushel.  Cabbage,  2(fi8c  bd.  Let- 
tuce, 3® 5c  head.  Beets,  3c  bunch.  Onions, 
8 (5)  10c  box;  lOfi  12c  %pk.  Lima  beans, 
18 @ 22c  quart.  Soap  beans,  S5c  qt.  Celery, 
5@8c  stalk.  Tomatoes.  10c  box:  2 Oft  30c 
%-pk.  Turnips,  \0(n\ht  %pk.  Corn,  18 @ 
25c  dor.  Eggplants,   a(S  8c  each. 

Fruit. — Apples,  10fri25c  ^-pk.  Plums,  3 
(n  10c  qt.  Peaches,  10c  box;  50@$1  basket. 
Canteloupes,  3(n8c  each.  Water  melons,  25 
@35c  each.  Pears,  6(?i8c  box;  15(fi20c  ^i-T>k. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.15;  com, 
$2  10;  oats,  75c;  rye,  $1.45;  bran,  $2  cwt ; 
middlings,    $3    per   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market.  —  AVheat,  $2; 
corn,  $1.90:  oats.  65c;  rye,  $1.25;  bran,  $37 
per  ton;    middlings,    $48   per   ton. 


LANCASTEB   PBODUOE 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    Sept.    17,    1917. 

With  the  peach  season  waning,  pricea  to- 
day advanced  25  cents  a  basket.  There 
was  an  over-supply  of  eggs,  but  the  price 
of  48  cents  a  dozen  was  maintained  and 
many  of  the  sales  were  for  50  cents.  There 
was  a  brisk  demand  for  corn  at  30  cents. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  30c 
lb;    country    butter,    48c;    eggs,    48(5* 50c   doz. 

Poultry.  —  Old  chickens,  dressed,  i|l(a 
1.25;  young  chickens,  dressed,  75c(a$l; 
live  chickens,  $1.50(g2  per  pair;  live  chick- 
ens,   eld,    18c   per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits.  —  Tomatoes,  60  "£ 
90c  per  basket;  do.,  12 (a  15c  \i-pk;  par- 
snips, 5c  box;  spinach,  5c  V4-pk;  new  tur- 
nips, 6 (3)  10c  %pk;  carrots,  5c  bunch;  po- 
tatoes, 12(?il8c  %-pk;  $1.10®  1.30  bushel; 
sweet  potatoes,  30e  li-pk;  cabbage,  2  (08c 
head;  pickles,  40 (a  50c  per  IJO;  eggplant,  5 
(q  10c  each;  cauliflower,  15(3 20c  head;  let- 
tuce, 5^  12c  head;  squaab,  4^  5c  each;  lima 
beans,  10c  pint;  new  beans,  20c  %-pk;  corn, 
15(5  25c  per  dozen;  watermelons,  40(3  60c 
eaciS;  peaches,  20c  %-pk;  $1 '3  1.25  basket; 
pears,  15c  %-pk;  cantaloupes,  3(g20c  each; 
apples,    10 -3  20c    Vipk. 

Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2  per  bu;  damp 
wheat,  $1.70  per  bushel;  ear  corn,  $1.80; 
corn.  $2.08  per  bushel;  rye,  $1.55  per  bushel; 
timothy  hay,  $18(3  19  per  ton;  mixed  hay, 
$16(3  18  per  ton;  wheat  straw,  $11®  12  per 
ton. 

KBW    YOBK    FEODUCB 


New   York   City,    Sept.    17,    1917. 

The  batter  market  was  slow  on  account 
of  the  Hebrew  Holidays,  altho  prices  remain- 
ed firm.  Little  trading  in  cheese  but  mar- 
ket steady.  Poultry  market  in  nominal  con- 
dition. .Vpples  bringing  former  prices.  Po- 
tatoes firm. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras  (92  score),  per 
Iponnd,  44(p;  higher  score,  44%(3  45'>4c; 
thirds  to  firsts,  40(3  44c;  state  dairy,  88@ 
43c;    ladles,    37(?^40c. 

Cbeese.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  25(3" 
25 '^t;  white,  2AVi(n2bf:  undergrades,  12 
(3l9%c. 

Eggs.  —  Fresh  gathered  extras,  45(&4«e; 
extra  "firsts,  43(^44r:  nearby  white,  fine  to 
fancy,  55(3  5*c;  ordinary  to  good,  42  (H  55c; 
browns,    47  (3  .50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphiia  and  Long 
Island  broilers,  fancy.  33(3  36c;  otd  roos- 
ters, 22c;  squabs,  $1.00(3  4.75  per  do/.en. 
Spring  ducks,  per  lb.,  2lO>23c;  turkeys, 
fresh    killed.    22  (a  24c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  heavy,  28c 
lb;  do.,  average  run  27c;  do.,  amall  or  poor, 
25;  chickens,  fancy,  heavy,  29c:  do,  average 
run,  heavy,  27c;  do.,  average  run.  Leg- 
horn, 27c;  do.,  amall  or  poor,  26@27c;  old 
roosters,    18c. 

Vegetables  and  Oreens.— Beans,  per  b«. 
bivsket,  50c(3$1.25.  Beets,  per  bbl.,  $1.50(3) 
2.50.  Onions,  per  100-lh.  bag,  $1.75(ff  3.50. 
Potatoes,  Jersev,  $2.25(3>3.60  per  bbl.  Car- 
rots, $1.75(32.25  per  bbl.  Corn,  per  100, 
$1(^2.25;  cummbers.  75ep$1.50  bas:  pep- 
pers, per  bbl.,  $2(3  3.50;  tomatoes,  Jersey, 
$1^2.25   per  box. 

Apples. — W^ealthy,  $3.1?  6  fter  barrel;  Dnch- 
PSB  $3(5?  5;  Oravenstein,  $3(3  6;  Rummer  Pip- 
pin,  $2.50(3  5;   ordinary   sorts.    $2 '3  4.50. 

Peaehen. — Delaware    and    Maryland.    7.5<'.(5?' 
$1.50  carrier;    Delaware   i»nd    Mnrvland.    40(3 
90c    basket;    Jersey,    Elberta,    $1.25<3>2    per 
carrier ;      do..     Belle     of     Opor-'ia,     $1(3  1.7.' 
per  carrier;  do.,  other  kiads,  76o(3i$1.50  per 


(Reported  by   McClain   Commission   Go.) 
Lancaster,    Pa.,    Sept.    17,    1911. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  for  today  s  market 
were  191  cars,  as  compared  with  203  cars 
last  Monday  and  278  cars  the  correapoadiug 
Monday  in  1916. 

Today's  supply  came  from  Ihe  following 
points  of  shipment:  Virginia,  107  cars;  Chi- 
cago, 42;  St.  Paul,  3;  Pittsburgh,  13;  New 
York  State,  7;  Maryland,  7;  Buffalo,  3; 
Pennsylvania,   4;  Indianapolis,   2;    Detroit,    1. 

Today's  was  the  highest  market  in  the 
history  of  the  local  cattle  trade  for  beetf 
steers,  and  for  strictly  good  butcher  heifers. 
In  fact,  anything  in  the  batcher  cattle  line 
from  a  fair  kind  up  to  the  best  sold  25  to  40 
cents  higher.  Some  sales  looked  more  than 
50  cents  higker.  The  only  line  of  butcher 
stuff  in  wbich  there  wasn't  activity  was  the 
light  weight   common  quality  bcifer   claas. 

The  best  load  of  beef  steers  on  sale  came 
from  Chicago,  weighed  1,210  pounds,  had 
quality  and  a  fair  amount  of  iesb  said  fat. 
'They  sold  at  $13.40  peT  owt.  One  carload  of 
Virginia  steers,  that  weighed  1,300  pounds, 
ai.i  .ad  quite  a  little  fat,  sold  at  $13.15. 
Another  carload  of  Virginia's  weighed  1,151 
and  sold  at  $12.90,  and  still  another  car 
weighed  1,190  and  went  to  a  New  Yo^k 
batcher  at  «12.85. 

The  best  carload  of  beifers  on  sale  ware 
W.  Virginia  spayed  Herefotds  that  weighed 
1,040  and  the  price  was  $11.65.  One  oar- 
load  of  handy  kind  of  Virginia  steera  weigh- 
ed 1,102  pounds  and  sold  at  $12.59.  Another 
car  of  a  pretty  good  grade  of  Virginia  steers 
weighed  1,125  and  sold  at  $12.00.  Quite  a 
nuoikber  ef  cars  of  a  fair  grade  of  killers, 
some  of  which  came  from~Virginia,  and  some 
from  Western  markets,  weighed  1,000  to 
1,100  pouads.  and  sold  at  $11.30  to  $11.75. 

There  were  several  cars  of  grass-fed  butch- 
er steers  on  sale  tbat  caaae  from  Maryland, 
and  weighed  1.050  to  1,100  pounds,  and 
sold  fom  $11.75  to  $12.25.  The  class  of 
bnteker  steers  that  sold  at  $10  to  $10.75 
didn't  look  as  if  they  would  make  very 
"juicy"  meat.  Of  course  there  was  a  claaa 
of  buicher  steers  weighing  800  to  900  pounds 
that  sold  from  $8.75  to  $9.50,  but  they  were 
not  much.  A  pretty  good  grade  of  Virginia 
beifers  weighing  800  to  850  pounds  s«ld  at 
$9.25  to  $10.  A  oovamon  to  fair  kind  weigh- 
ing from  600  to  800  poundi,  sold  all  the 
way  from  $6.50  to  $8.50  according  to  quality. 
A  few  small  bunohes  of  prime  fat  cows, 
weighing  1,100  pounds,  went  at  $9  to  $9.25, 
but  $8  to  $8.50  took  the  class  of  batcher 
ceiWB  tbat  the  trade  called   "good". 

The  stocker  and  feeder  market  was  active, 
particularly  for  the  good  kinds.  The  at- 
tendance of  farmers  was  large  and  those 
who  came  evidently  determined  .to  take  some 
home  with  them,  having  ooneluded  no  doubt 
that  their  holding  off  for  lower  prices  would 
not  get  them  anything. 

Unquestionably,  feedes  aold  hieher  toda> 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Lan- 
caater  cattle  market,  and  some  ef  those  who 
failed  to  take  the  writer's  advice  in  July, 
whicn  advice  was  renewed  last  week,  frankly 
admitted  today  tbat  they  ought  to  have  done 
so. 

Prices  ru-ied  strong  25  cents  higher  on  ev- 
erything desirable,  in  fact,  some  sales  looked 
40  to  50  cents  higher  than  last  week  for 
cattle  of  the  same'  weight  and  quality.  One 
bunch  of  15  head  of  steers  that  had  been 
grazed  in  Maryland,  and  weighed  1,023 
pounds,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Amos  Musser,  of 
Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  at  the  record- 
breakinj.  feeder  price  of  $12  per  cwt.  They 
were  good  ones,  bat  not  the  best  that  ever 
grew.  A  feature  of  the  day's  trading  was  the 
sale  of  1  pure  "White"  Durham  steer  thst 
came  froth  Vtrgiaia  and  weighed  1.360 
pounds.  A  York  County  buyer  gave  up  $20 
a  hundred  for  him,  and  announced  thst  he 
intended  to  fed  him  and  aiake  him  real 
"ripe".  Two  cars  of  feeders  that  were  good 
in  flesh  but  rather  weak  in  quality  went 
to  a  Dauphin  County  farmer  at  $11.25.  They 
weighed  1,090  pounds  average.  Another 
bunch  of  30  bead  of  1,028  pounds  Maryland 
steers  were  taken  by  a  Chester  County 
farmer  at  $11  cwt.  A  farmer  from  Old 
Berks  had  the  nerve  to  buy  a  ffood-sised 
bunch  of  a  nice  kind  of  885-pound  steers 
at  $10.50.  Lebanon  County  buyers  took  sev- 
eial  lots  of  good  quality  red  cattle,  weighing 
830  to  880  pounds  at  $9.65  to  $10  per  cwt. 
One  bunch  of  20  head  ef  Canadian  horned 
feeders  weighed  900  pounds  and  sold  at 
$9.50.  Another  bunch  of  Canadian  homed 
steers  that  weighed  800  pounds,  and  were 
not  strong  on  quality,  sold  at  $9  per  cwt.  A 
fair  kind  of  750-  to  850-pound  steess  sold  at 
$8.25  to  $8.75.  An  ordLJnary  grade  of  the 
same  weights  sold  at  $7.50  to  $8.  Conrmoa 
light  weight  stockers  sold  at  $6.90  to  $7.25 
anJ  some  very  trashy  little  stuff  that  didn't 
look  particularly  robust,  weirted  350  to  450 
pounds,  and  sold  at  $6.25  to  $6.60.  Stock 
bulls  were  in  fair  supply  and  sold  about 
steady.  A  few  fancv  ones  sold  at  $9  to 
$9.50:  a  good  kind  at  $8,50;  a  fair  kind  at 
$7..')0  to  $8,  and  common  ones  at  f6.90  to 
$7.25. 

PmiiAJDELPHIA   HAY  AND  G-BAIN 


September  22,  1917. 


advaaee.  We  do  aot  fear  an/  senoui  outbreak 
in  the  market  as  the  majority  of  shippers  are 
unaUe  to  get  oars,  railroads  giving  prefer- 
ence to  war  munitions  and  other  necessities 
to  the  carrying  on   of  government   affairs. 

No.  1  tinu>tU>',  $;^1.7.5((i$22;  No.  2  timothy, 
$20@21;  No.  3  timothy,  $17.50^18;  No.  1 
light  mixed,  fXO.SO^SO;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$18.50(^19;  Mo.  2  clover  mixed,  $16.50® 
17.50;  No.  1  ctover,  $19®  19.50;  No.  2 
dlover.    $16®  17. 

PHII<AJ>EX'PHIA    DAIBT    BIABKST 


September  29,  1917. 


PennspWania  Farmer 


19—219 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Sept.   17,    1917. 

Butter. — The  usual  Saturday  quietude  pre- 
vailed in  tbia  auurket  and  prices  were  un- 
changed. The  top  rate  was  obtainable  for 
fancy  solid-packed  creamery,  while  the  an- 
der^rades  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up  at 
inside  figures.  Prints  of  fine  quality  were 
scarce  aod  firm,  but  there  was  some  unat- 
tractive   stock    around,    which    was    quiet. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  47c;  extra,  45  @  46c;  extra 
firsts,  44c;  firsts,  43  He;  seconds,  42  He; 
nearby  prints,  faaev,  49c;  average,  extras, 
47(3'48c;  firsts,  44(fl45c;  seconds,  43c;  spe- 
cial fancy  brands  of  prices  were  jobbing  at 
52(3  55c. 

Cheese. — Demand  was  only  moderate,  but 
offerings  were  light  and  the  saarket  ruled 
firm    at   the   recent    advance. 

New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  June,  26%  (@ 
27c;  specials  higher;  do.,  fresh  made,  beat» 
25%(S26Hc;  do.,  choice,  25^25Hc;  do., 
fair   to   sood,    24^a4Hc. 


NEW   YOBK  MII.K  VABKBT 

New   York    City,    Sept.    1^,    1917. 

"The  market  is  all  shot  to  pieces,"  said 
the  milk  agent  of  one  of  the  railroads  enter- 
ing this  market,  a  few  days  ago.  "'The  pro- 
ducers are  asking  more  for  their  milk.  Freight 
rates  are  going  up.  The  Jewish  holidays  are 
here.  The  surplus  is  not  less  than  14,000 
cans  a  week,  enough  if  turned  into  batter  to 
cut  the  price.  There  was  never  before  any 
such  condition  in  September.  In  the  eonrse 
of  the  last  two  decades  Ihe  price  of  milk  to 
the  producer  has  gone  up  550  percent,  the 
cost  of  feed  425  percent  and  the  price  of  but- 
ter 3'&6  percent.  On  our  line,  twenty  years 
ago,  we  carried  3,000  cans  a  day  produced 
by  35,000  cows.  We  now  carry  7,000  cans, 
the  product  of  30,000  cows.  Something  has 
stimulated  the  breeding  of  more  pnmtable 
cows.  Wihile  the  number  of  cows  may  have 
grown  less,  their  productivity  has  increased 
more  than  enough  to  make  up  for  it.  And 
now  no  one  knows  what  the  situation  will  be 
a  Bkonth  ahead." 

He  summed  up  the  'feelings  of  the  deal- 
ers at  the  present  moment.  They  were  some- 
what non-plussed  to  read  on  the  same  page 
of  their  paper  on  Saturday  morning  that  the 
directors  of  the  Dairymen's  League  had  de- 
cided at  Syracuse  that  the  rates  for  October 
and  November  should  be  $3.10  and  $3.34  a 
hundred  for  3  percent  milk,  and  tbat  at 
Washington,  Milo  D.  Campbell,  president  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  had 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hoover  that  milk  contracts 
should  for  the  time  being  run  for  only  a 
moBtti  at  a  time,  because  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  the  price  of  feed  could  be  cut, 
and  there  vrould  be  no  aeed  to  inerease  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  The  dealers  say  that 
the  new  rates  named  by  the  Dairymen's 
League  mean  from  1  H  to  2  cents  increase  in 
the  retail  rate.  This,  they  say.  will  tend  to 
further  reduce  the  denaand.  Whether  they 
will  accept  tbe  rates  named  by  the  Dairy- 
men's League  depends  upon  what  Mr.  Hoover 
suggests.  They  expected  to  put  the  question 
up  to  him  early  this  week.  They  say  that 
they  do  net  propose  any  longer  to  carry  the 
surplus  snd  that,  therefore,  many  creameries 
will  be  closed.  They  plan  to  buy  only  what 
they  want. 

"The  League  rates  for  September  for  Grade 
B  (bam  score  55  >  to  the  producer  in  the  26- 
cent  zone  are  $2.55  a  hundred  for  3  percent 
milk;  $2.75,  or  5.86  cents  s  quart  for  8.6 
percent    and    $2.9$    for    4    percent. 

The    receipts    of    milk    and    cream    in    40- 
qnsrt    csns    for    the    week    ending    Sept.    15, 
were  as    follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     43.121  1,084 

Susquehanna    4,129  7 

West   Shore    11,766  1.321 

Lackawanna     65.287  2,090 

N.    Y.    Central     (long    haul  If 

including  Rntlaad 129,381  3,257 

OnUrio      36,190  3,220 

Lehigih   Valley    39.648  1,186 

New   Haven    2,767  10 

Pennsylvania      11,975  495 

Other   sources 6.896  236 

Totals    351,160        12,906 


BliOIK    BUTTBB    MARKET 


Elgin,  111.,   Sept.    15.   1917. 
Butter,    43c    bid;    no    sales;     no    offerings. 

TOBACOO  MABKET 


Philadelphia,   Pa..    Sept.  17,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — ^Receipts,  756  tons 
of  hay  and  3  cars  of  straw.  Arrivals  of  hay 
were  heavy,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  receipts  was  for  local  use.  Wholesale 
trade,  ss  usual  on  Ssturday.  was  quiet,  but 
offerings  were  firmly  maintained.  Straw  was 
quiet  but  firm. 

Timothy  hay.  No.  1,  large  bales.  |21:  No. 
1,  small  bales,  $31;  No.  2,  $19fi20;  No.  3, 
$16«!il7;  sample,  $llf^lS.  CJoTer-eaixed  hay 
— Light  mixed.  $19(319.30;  No.  1  do.,  $17.50 
(3  18;    No.    2    do.,    $15.50(3116. 

Straw. — No.  1.  straight  rye,  $13(3^13.60;  No. 
2  do.,  $12(312.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $12 
12..50;  No.  2  do.,  flKn^llSO;  No.  1  wheat 
straw,  $11(311.50;  No.  2  do..  $10(310.50; 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $11®  11.50;  No.  2  do.,  $9.50 
(a>10. 

Bran.— The  market  ruled  firm  under  light 
offerings,  but  demand  witn  only  moderate.  Qi»o- 
tations,    car    lots,    including    sacks: 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  lOO-lb.  sacks,  per  ton. 
$37;  sTwing  bran,  in  100-tb.  sacks,  per  ton. 
$35@$35.50. 

PITT8BUBOH  HAT  AKD  GRAIN  MABKBT 


Pitts'Hurrb.    Ps ,    Sept.    17,    191T. 
Hay. — Hay    to    thi^*    market    contiones    ex- 
tremely    liplit,     unable     to     get     snflRcipnt     to 
meet    the    demand.      Prices    still    coatiane    to 


The  selling  situation  was  still  blockaded 
by  tbe  inclination  of  growers  to  await  later 
developments  in  values  and  maturity  of  crop. 
The  prevailing  offer  of  $20  per  ewt.  attract- 
ed little  attention,  aad  buyers  are  more  and 
more  of  the  opinion  that  growers  are  not 
to  be  stsaipeded  as  in  former  years  aad  even 
this  year  in  some  of  the  cigar  tobacco  states. 
Reflecting  the  market  outlook,  we  have  an 
advertisement  now  appearing  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania locality  warning  growers  not  to  sell 
.It  less  than  $25  to  $30  per  cwt.  for  wrappers. 
$10  to  $15  for  sized  fillers,  $16  to  $10  for 
scraps  and  trash  and  $15  to  $20  thm  for 
hail  and  frost  damaged.  Tbe  advertiaer  in- 
forms growers  If  una/hle  to  get  tbe  above 
prices  to  call  at  his  ««ee  December  10th  to 
15th.  The  week  brought  tbe  first  "shivery 
conditions  of  the  season  and  low  tempera- 
ture aad  light  frosts  were  reported  in  many 
places.  "There  should  be  no  alarm  on  that 
aceoaat  as  this  earlv  eald  is.  aceording  to 
the  nature  of  things,  an  indication  of  favor- 
able weather  for  weeks  to  come.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  take  aome  chances  than  to  cut  green 
and  immature  toh.icco.  Tbe  local  tobacco 
industry  will  be  well  represented  at  the  Lan- 
caster fair  next  week.  It  is  sUted  that  form- 
er exhi#>Hs,  while  good,  have  not  been  in 
keeping  with  an  iadustry  bringing  the  com- 
munity some  four  to  five  mriion  dollars  an- 
nually aad  that  thia  year,  by  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Tobacco  Growers  Asso 
ciation  and  ETT>erlment  Station  representa- 
tirea,  a  truly  representative  *?^  <»«U"*"'i 
able  display  will  be  made.— H.  B.  Tweed. 
Sept.    17,    19'17. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Public  Sale-40  Head 

Maple  Lawn  Farm 

Holsteins 

I  will  have  40  Holsteins  ol  merit,  both  regis- 
tered and  high  grades,  of  all  ages  at  tho  Slonc- 
boro,  P8.,Fair  and  will  sell  all  at  public  auction 
the  last  dajr,  Sept.  88.     Plan  to  attend. 

C.  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
$15  (0  I2U 

f  or  hlub  grade  calves  elttier 
sex  u.vprexs  i>ai(i  in  lut«  of  5. 
4U  lurtse  iiigu  grade  and  12 
regiHtereU  Uolsiein  cows  due 
In  Aug.  aim  Sepi.  3  J  regis- 
tered heifers  1  to  2  years 
old.  4U  lilgii  grade  beUen, 
and  registered  bulls. 
iOHN  C.  KA8AN.  T«IM|.  V. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  Hol8tein-Frie$ian 

buU  calvcii.  sired  by  a  son  of  tlie  World's  Record  senior 
4  vr  old.  1294.7  lb.  butter  in  3C5  days,  at  <100  and  up. 
DiwiTipUve  catalot!  for  stamp.  _ 

GEO.  K.  .STKVKNSON  A  SO.N'S,   (larks  Summit,  Pa 


STEVENS  FARM    HOLSTEINS 

Or.ule  Holstpin  heifer  calves  Jl.">  to  520.  slre<l  by  a  son 
of  u  21)  II)  cow  who  luw  a  26  lb.  full  sister.  l)ani.-i  t<» 
thi'-ie  relives  are  some  oj  the  greatest  producing  cows  In 
tortliud  County.  Two  grade  calves*  reg.  bull  ealf,$»>0. 
l'.\UI.  H.  HTKVKNS.  CORTLANI>,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

Lituer  se.'c,  bcautUuUy  marfccd.  820  each.  lies.  Hol- 
ntiDCows.  bclier  andbuii  calves,  aiuuped  anywhore. 
1    a   WOOD,        BOX  A,  CORTLAND,    N.  Y. 


HI  »  .:^^,  Herd  of  3  J  cows,  11  h'»lfi*rj,  J  buU.i  to 
OI>l'MllS  choose  from.  H;ilt  grade  un.l  lii.lf  regj*- 
tiTetl.  .-VU  have  a3-ycar  cow  te.uiu,;  a£.soclatlaii  record 
t.r  m.lK  production.  Borne  wlti  A.  R.  O.  rccord.s. 
I'uiiuiiii  Karm.KalrvJew  Viliaae,  I'a    tnearNorrlsiowii) 


nil-        r^^\rac     '   rcgl-tcred   heifers,    :t  bulU 
iii)I.SieiIl   I^a\e3   irom:i:)01b.  .sire. alao  2 record 
n\w    Write  for  prices  and  pe.ilgrec.s. 
WALTER  M.cRUTTENukN,       W  Ukc=»  Barre,  Pa 


B.ll<^    kU^  nMA»eAife  Promislnc  yo.iriir    bnlU  for 

Bllle  Alto  uOOrnStyS  sale,    1  to  <-.  nu>K      :,t   vory 

RaaitUrsd  reasonable  nrlrea.       M    tt. 

.Mc  C.iUum,  .Mgr.     Belle  Alto  Farm,     \\  cmcrsvllle.  Pa. 


RTI^I  .i-y^^ric-  Palf  "f  yo'ina   cows.    One  li.i.s 
CLJ.    i  lOi.'steins  cretiitiblif  A.R.  O.  record     li.  th 

■  re  lili  rows  and  Rood  iiroducer.s.  Hrert  :ind  priced  riclit. 
UII.LI  VM    S.    KliR.        R.    I>    V,       CARLIl^KK.    PA. 


nl    1,:^    n.illo    from  A.  R.  O  dams.  Write  yoiir 
Ol.Slem     nllllS    uantsilicv  arc  pric-l  10*11    M. 
E  IVKolioar, Crystal  Sprmg  Stock  I  iimi.lJtUeatown.ra 


1^m„^^  n«Krao  Roth  ee«Mi.  Fine  stock  of  ttie 
Jersey  l -aK  es  „,„,(  noted  pedigrees  in  the 
world.        FRED  O.  W.  RtJNK.     AI.LFNTOWN.  PA. 


Reeutered     Holiitein    and    Guernsey      bulls  from 
c.'kl .  C.4  to  servleeable  aee.    250  animals    In  tlie  herd. 
BONNV.MKADS  FARNt.S,    R.  I).  1.    HarrlsburR,  Pa. 


RcAiitered  Holstala  bull  calves  from  n  t/>n  show  bull 
aiifl  heavy  milking  dams.       Best  bree<!ln!?.         Write 
I.  V.  OTTO.  CARMSi.E,  PENNA. 


Guernsey8«cCheshi^e5T,!^„ri^^^J^;^n?l 

your  f'lTiirc  needs.     Fred  W.  Card  A  Son.  Hylvnnla.Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVE.S  Advance  Registry  an- 
oestrv  Priced  tr>  eeil.  They  wW  Improve  your  herd. 
ROHIRT  TFMPLETON  *  .SON,         T7LSTKR,   PA. 


Poultry 


9i  ('  \V  T  <iirlir«rno  '"''"'"  Birron  Strnln." 
»3.  \  ,  ^>  .  l.ejII10rnS  Tt»e  large  kind,  iroimc 
hyno.  Breeding  stock  fnr  aale.  I  1-2  lb.  cockerels 
from  lTn|)ort(>d  high  record  sire,'*,  $1.2-5  each.  Ave  or 
rnnrc  $1  P'lch.  These  cockerels  will  cost  yon  >10  next 
»'i^  n  Or<ler  from  adv.  IVYWOOO  POII.TRY 
lAK.M,       Box  71  A.        Avondale,    (  liester  Co.,  Pa. 


S      f       WllUo    T  r»rtVirt».n      ♦>'l»'V      ChlX.      pilllPtS. 

•^.  *   .    >Mlire  Leghorn   hatching  eces,  C.Wpcb 
s  nun.      Loos  deep  l>odto8,  j-ellow  Hks  4  hesks  A  lame 
r?il   lop-over   comljs. 
A.  It.   tlRAVES,  R.  n.  2,         HEXVILLE,  N.  Y. 


S  ('  Wliifo  Tj»<rlinrM  yearllni  l.ons  and 
'  .  V  .  >>IllTe  IveSIllOrn  rockcrols  for  sale. 
Jom  Barron  Strain. Prices  low  on  these  wondcrtol  layers, 
t    P.  SHIREY,  STEWARTSTOWX.  PA. 

'  •  ^  .  »»  .  J^gOOmS  hatch,  from  200  to  230  «t« 
n^i'<  f  ockereteat  «2  e«  -3  f or  $5  for  Oct. delivery  only, 
»t  tliew  prteea.HMn  View  Farm.Box  1 7. Mt. Bethel. Pa. 


r>1    •  _|         B.  C.  W.  IjaKbom5  6c  A  «p.    Mone>-  n»- 

V-IIICkS  *«»«>ded  for  dead  chicks.     clrrtiUr   free. 

"-"''•^  W    A.  LAT'VER,   MrAm-^ervUle.  Pa. 

piite  Rock  PoUet.s  ^^'^^^  •J.,^^'^ 

MOHi;ciAN  FARM,         Box  M,        PcekAlll,  N.  Y. 


HFVCl   S    f    Wblte  Lnghotn  yearlings  Barron — 

B    „  ^    ^   'Pycon  ■train  Jl.2.5. 

R    H.  GOOD, 


PEACH  BOTTOM.  TTKNA. 


Sheep  and  Dogs 

HOrXDS- IIOITNDS— HOT'\T>S 

Jj«.  cixMi  A-  rat>bn  hounds.  t>roke  to  gun  *  Held,  vomiK 
JHHindsoB  hand;  also  ferrets  at  94  en.  Send  for  phocoa. 
°    t      LYTI.E,  FRKHERICKSBURC..  OIUO. 

Rjlnic  fe\f  QaL>3  tliorolHTd  flhropehtre  rams:  very 
HmT.  .-  ,!  '^*«^  high  quality.  James  Mac  Douaall 
"sipt    \  alley  Hat  Farms.     Bt.  4,       Plioenlxvllle,    Pa. 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fmir,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  thl.s  department  Is  free  to  our  Rtit>. 
scrlbers.  Each  cotnmunlciitlon  should  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  lu  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  piiIh 
llahed  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  nm-  of  It.  Cllpplnes  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserv«l  and  cIhhsI- 
Iled,  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
symposiums  a  tarmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


Rams  Wanted  Si5-,^5J,-; 


Boat  be 

I  MarI>ouic*ll 
iviae,  Ps 


Chronic  Lymphangitis.  —  I  liave  a 
five-year-old  mar<>  that  has  swollen  hind 
leg,  also  one-half  of  udder  occasionally 
swells  on  same  side  as  leg  is  afrccted. 
She  had  colt  some  three  months  ago 
at  which  time  she  had  first  attack. 
This  mare  is  not  worked  but  runs  in 
lot.  After  each  attack  her  milk  flow 
•seems  to  materially  lessen  and  the 
fnal  is  not  thriving.*  W.  H.  K.,  Lemas- 
ter,  Pa. — Give  h^r  one-dram  dow^s  ace- 
tate potash  in  cither  feed  or  drinking 
■water,  twice  daily.  Rub  swolk-ji  por- 
tion of  udder  with  one  part  tincture  io- 
dine and  nine  parts  camphorated  oil, 
twice  a  week,  or  if  you  will  gently  hand 
rub  swollen  part  of  bag  twice  a  day 
yon  need  not  apply  any  drugs.  She 
should  have  plenty  of  exercise  and 
bowels  kept  open.  The  colt  should  be 
fed  some  bran  and  ground  oats,  twice 
a  day. 

Weak  Back.  —  I  have  a  colt,  ii 
months  old,  that  seems  to  be  in  good 
■health,  but  is  rather  weak.  When 
he  walks  his  hind  quarters  are  inclined 
to  sway  from  side  to  side,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  cure  him.  G.  E.  H., 
Williamson,  Pa.— ;-Your  colt  has  perhaps 
met  with  an  in.jiiry  of  some  kind,  pos- 
Bibly  done  while  turning  suddenly  and 
wrenching  back.  Apply  equal  parts 
turpentine,  aqua  ammonia  and  raw  lin- 
seed oil  to  back,  twice  a  week^  Givi» 
him  ten  drops  fluid  extract  nux "vomica 
at  dose  in  foed  or  drinking  water,  three 
times  daily.  His  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  and   he  should  be  well  fed. 

Sweeney  —  Indigestion.  —  We  havj 
been  working  our  three-year-old  filly 
since  spring  and  find  both  of  her 
shoulders  have  sweenied  some.  Sho 
was  worked  in  a  nice-fitting  collar  with 
sweat  pad;  therefore,  w;^  do  not  be- 
lieve this  the  result  of  bad-fitting  col- 
lar. We  also  have  a  three-months-old 
pig  that  is  not  thriving.  He  stands  with 
back  arched.  His  eyesight  is  not  very 
good.  Wo  feed  him  middlings,  oil 
meal,  tankage,  whey,  and  he  is  run- 
ning on  good  pasture.  V.  D.  W.,  Ovid, 
N.  Y.  —  T  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
your  filly  had  reduced  flesh  since  work- 
ing her  and  j^erhaps  the  shoulder  mus- 
cles are  none  too  well  developed.  Ap- 
ply equal  parts  turpentine,  aqua  am- 
monia and  olive  oil  to  atrophied  mus- 
cles, three  times  a  week.  She  shouM 
be  fed  plenty  of  oat-j,  hay  and  grass. 
Give  your  pig  two  or  three  tablespoons 
of  castor  oil  which  will  purge  him,  then 
mix  together  equal  parts  cooking  soda, 
ginger,  gentian  and  powdered  charcoal. 
Give  a  tea«p«onful  at  a  dose  in  feed, 
twice  a  day. 

Feeding  Questions. — I  have  a  brood 
sow  with  a  litter  of  ten  pigs  three 
weeks  old;  can  I  raise  them  and  make 
a  profit  at  the  present  prices  of  feed, 
^.3.25  for  coarse  corn  meal,  and  $2.8'> 
for  re-ground  bran?  I  am  unable  to 
buy  white  middlings  at  any  price  and 
can  seldom  secure  linseed  meal.  Have 
two  cows,  but  wish  to  raise  my  two 
calves,  so  have  little  milk  and  only  a 
small  pen  or  yard  in  which  to  keep  my 
pigs.  Therefore,  T  must  cut  clover  hay 
and  other  feed  for  them.  Will  have 
some  rye  to  grind  after  threshing;  how- 
ever, I  am  an  elderly  woman  living 
alone,  must  hire  all  my  team  work  done, 
which  is  very  expensive  around  here. 
I  ab*o  have  three-quarters  of  an  acra 
of  beans  and  some  sweet  corn  sowed. 
Now  what  I  would  like  to  know  is, 
could  I  keep  the  pigs  under  these  con- 
ditions and  make  a  profit,  or  had  I  bet- 
ter sell  them  for  $4.50  or  $5  each  right 
away?  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Beading,  Pa.— All 
things  considered,  I  advise  you  to  sell 
the  pigB  at  weaning  time,  for  the  most 
you  can  get  for  them,  as  there  is  always 
more  or  less  risk  with  pigs  that  are 
con£npd  in  close  quarters.  The  high 
price  of  feed,  labor,  etc.,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  raise  pigs  on  a  small  scale 
and  make  much  profit;  furthermore, 
your  pif^,  in  their  present  condition, 
will  briaif  a  good  price,  therefore  they 
ought   to  be  sold. 

Indigestion — Worms. — T  have  n  six- 
year-old  mare  in  a  rundown  condition 
and  woalfl  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
her.  6ome  time  ago  this  same  mare 
was  troubled  with  worms.     I  gave   her 


commercial  remedies  which  I  thought 
did  her  some  good;  but  she  may  yet 
be  troubled  with  worms.  E.  R.  H., 
Fernwood^  I'a.  —  Mix  together  equal 
parts  of  cooking  soda,  salt,  j)owdfred 
sulphate  iron,  ginger,  gention,  red  cin- 
chona and  charcoal  and  give  your  mare 
a  tablespoonful  or  two  a\  a  dose  in 
feed,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Also 
give  her  2  drs.  acetate  of  potash  in 
feed  or  drinking  water  night  and  morn- 
ing until  her  kidneys  act  freely.  Her 
food  supply  should  be  increased,  as  she 
is  perhaps  not  fed  enough  grain. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Liver. — On  kill- 
ing one  of  my  hens  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  well  fowl,  I  found 
the  liver  and  heart  filled  with  white 
spots;  I  lost  a  number  last  winter  from 
the  same  complaint,  only  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage.  They  are  fed  commer- 
cial scratch  feed  and  bran  with  plenty 
of  grit  and  oyster  shells.  I  also  aim 
to  clean  my  coops  once  a  week.  C,  H., 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  —  Your  poultry 
suffer  from  tuberculosis,  perhaps  the 
result  of  feeding  them  milk  from  tu- 
bercular cows,  or  from  eating  the  in- 
fected scrap.  There  is  no  rlhnedy  for 
this  ailment. 

Chronic  Scours.  —  Heifer  calf  four 
and  a  half  months  old  has  been  trou- 
bled with  scours  for  some  time.  A 
former  calf  fro.n  this  same  cow  suf- 
fered from  a  similar  ailment  and  died 
when  eight  or  nine  months  old.  I  feed 
the  calf  some  skim  milk  occasionally. 
A.  F.,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  —  Give  your  calf 
.'!0  grs.  of  salol  at  a  dose  in  feed,  three 
times  a  day.  Mix  together  equal  parts 
of  ginger,  gentian  and  powdered  char- 
coal and  give  it  a  tablespoonful  op  two 
in  feed,  twice  a  day. 


COU^^'Y  NOTES 


Crawford  Co.,  Pa..  fN.W.)  Sept.  3.— 
Cool  and  w^t  fe.r  two  weeks.  Wheat 
threshing  out  fair.  The  milk  strike  is 
settleil  temporarily.  Butter  has  been 
from  HO  to  :>.")  eents;  will  be  higher 
*ioon.  Eggs,  1ft  to  4'2c;  potatoes,  H.-'jO 
retail;  apples,  2.5c  pk.  Corn  is  very 
Lite.  Tomatoes  rotting.  Oats  not  all 
cut;  some  growing  in  shock;  but  few 
in  barns.  A  few  threshed  about  40 
bushels;  is  quite  good.  Plowing  for 
wheat.— .J.   F.   S, 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  (C.)  Sent.  1.  - 
Weather  has  been  quite  dry,  with  <o!ii.' 
light  showers  the  past  week.  Nights 
are  cool.  Some  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep 
are  selling  at  good  prices.  Grain  is 
being  threshed  and  vield  is  some  above 
average.  Dry  weather  has  affected 
corn  and  buckwheat;  some  very  poor 
fields  of  both.  Wheat  about  $2;  oats, 
70c;  chop,  ^^  ton;  beans,  ISc  lb;  lambs, 
12c:  hogs,  14c;  butter,  ."^Oc;  eggs,  ."iSc. 
\  In.rge  acreage  is  being  prepared  for 
fall  seeding.  More  fertilizer  will  be 
used  t'onn  usual.  Seeding  will  start 
about  Sept.  10.  Grasshoppers  very 
plentiful  and  doing  much  damage  in 
places.— C.    S.    G. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  .T.,  (S.)  Aug.  31. 
— The  weather  is  cool  but  still  quite 
dry.  Many  farmers  are  thru  digging 
potatoes.  The  price  has  been  going 
down  this  week;  it  is  now  .$2.70  per 
180-Ib.  bbl.  Earlier  in  the  season  the 
price  was  $4.30  per  bbl.  Tomatoes  are 
beginning  to  move  to  market;  the  price 
has  been  very  good.  Some  buyers  have 
]iaid  better  than  90  cents  per  basket. 
Indications-  are  that  the  tomato  crop 
will  be  a  very  heavy  one.  Some  of 
the  canneries  are  paying  as  high  as 
$16  per  ton.— E.  H.  S. 


V 


FREE 


^^      TO  FARm  OWN^RSr 

(4)    ^^^r    We  want  to  send  you  this 
handy  Corn  Huskincr  Pin.  with 
■trmiir  corruiratcd  »to«l  hook  nnd  leather    . 
ftnser  protector,  vbaulutaly  PREK  ftnd  poat- 
pnio.  A  paetrarilbrlDffsitFi«*by  return  iiidil 
—we  aUu  aend  you  our  d«w  catakis  folder  on 
Ratproof  —  Firaproof  —  Vtf«atharpreoff 


11\ars(iaUfSi(brn  Cribs 


Coat  No  Mora  than  Wood  Crib* 

—last  a  life  thne.  Built  of 
perforated    Kalvanz  ied 
Iron.  Wuii'tborn.  rukt.  rot 
nr  decay,  dire  corn  better. 
Easy  to  erect.  Priees  low 
Write   tuday  fnr  Hoak* 
inv  fin  and  catslac. 
Both   rr**. 

Iron  Ciib  A  Bio  Ca> 
■oB  tia 

Woostcr,  o. 


Send 
Todsy 


iTal 


HAY 

PRES5 


the  Admiral  17x22  power  press,  with 
or  without  enpriiie,  in  hfst  and  fast- 1 
est  for  handling  heavy  feeds  of  coarse  ^, 
barle*    itraw,    hay,  etc.     L<'}ht   tn ' 
wtight  with  tvery  desirable  feature— 
Cloee  aouikluiK,broad  feeder  head ,  low  feed  " 

opening    uu/e  and  sure  block 

'  aropptr— tilting  head  block,  etc.  Bimest 

capacity,  clean,  even  work.    Saves 

ej^p'Tise  of  extra  man.    Strongest 

guarantee.     Write  for  Free  Book. 

Mablitu  (  C«nr(|,*|ii.,niiliM^i,Pi. 

Mmirit  Hl|  Piiu  Ct. 

Bale  Hay  the  Admiral  Way 


Swine 


Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

The  boar.  M  "Jcst'c  Mainmoth  229,'-.00.  welnht 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  wjw  bred  and  grown 
by  us.  When  you  waatttae  beat  and  want  tbezn 
bis,  write  to— 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Tare  in  harvesting  and  packing  per- 
ishables will  mean  more  food  because 
waste  is  reduced.  Improved  refriger- 
ator cars  are  being  used  on  many  rail- 
roads, thus  stopping  another  source  of 
waste. 

Five  eounties  in  New  York  State  now 
have  one  or  more  live  stock  clubs 
formed  of  patriotic  boys  and  girls  who 
are  r.-iising  pigs,  calves,  or  sheep  with 
the  help  of  local  bankers.  Ask  your 
bank  about  these    clubs. 

Spray  the  peaches  this  fall  to  pro- 
tect them  againf»t  peach  leaf  curl.  Use 
lime  sulphur  1-8  if  scale  is  presemt, 
otherwise  a    1-15   mixture. 

The  fruit  committee  of  the  New  York 
Food  Supply  Commission  urges  that 
fruit  be  used  as  near  the  point  of  pro- 
duction as  possible,  citing  the  case  of 
peaches  being  shiitped  from  Michigan 
to  New  York  and  New  York  peaches  to 
Michigan  as  an  example  of  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  ears,  a  great  addition  to 
the'  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  fruit  itself. 


IIAMPSHIlUi.S 

lluvu  lan{P  litlers.iiiir 
(r«-  clrcul:ir  nl]oaa 
D(.ti>  i  winner.  Write 
for  It.  Also  reKlatcrctl 
Oue:;i  noy  bulls. 
Locust  I. awn  rarni 

Blrd-In-IIund. 
BoK  2,  Lane.  Co,  Pa- 


Fancy  bin  type  Improved 
Chester  White  pl«s.  sired  by 
this  .SOO  lb.  show  boar,  nnd 
from  flne  large  sows.  Vla^ 
shipped  OQ  approval. 
C.  E.  Cassel.   Hershev.  Pa. 


Ret.  P.  China*.  Berkahlrea,    C.  Whites.  Large 
strnlD.  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  s  weeks  pigs,  bred 
eotts.  servUe  boars.  CoUle  and  Beagle  doge.    Cirad* 
Citieruaey  caivea  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRAN VILLE,  PA. 


T^  ^         T of  size  and   quality  for 

Duroc  Jerseys  ^^%,^z  %.  ^■•" 

n.   ED.  B.VRCLAY,        U.    ».    4.     .SOMliKSET.  PA. 


Borlrckiroe  '"""W  typoy feltows.Mastefplece-Lona- 
crKMUrcb  Fellow  bloo<l  Hues.  .\lso  Hog.  Holstelii- 
Frlesl  n  bull  calves.  Klnis  .Segi-i  &  »e  Kol  2nd. Butter 
hoy  3rd  breeding.    Jno.  C  Bream.    Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  &  Bcrk.sliircs  ?!*UVs 

old.    2  Chester  White  Boars  4  mos.  Write  your  wants. 
1.  R.  TANGER.  YORK  .SPRING.^.      HA. 


1?Arr  r\  1  C  "Forndile  Sto.^k  Farm."  S;iiem 
IVC^.  \  f.  k.  \  .  in.i.  Hltf  type  Prices  rea.sona hie. 
Prize  blood.  M   it    .1' iun.soN.  ASUTARULA    OHIO. 


Ra<T    die      Boar,  welcrht  ."J.JO;  11  good    sire  ol 
rj,.  \J.   1.    V   .    |an;c  Utters.    Also  May  farrowed 
plfs.  L.  F    XI  Clio  LAS.  Mt    Bethel.    Pu. 


Tlf>rL-filiir(»j   '''«''   •^'"•'"'     '''«^    *"''   *3'^'      Auk.    it 
ni  ri\..snin.>  sept— Masterpiece  blood   rheap 

W.  J.  Mc   rONXKI.I..  OXrORO    PA. 


AT 

Hervloe   honrK.    bred  arMra,  plas    all  aani. 
H.  C.  AH.  B.  HARPKN'DINC.  Rn\  45.DuDdt«.  N.T. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Bcrkdiira  '<«•  ««'•    Batwactioa 


W.  S.   JOHNSON. 


Ruarantead  or  M>  __ 
BKRWICK.  P 


CHESTEH       WHITC.S     and     POLAND     CHINAS 

All  vea.  Raclnered  int.  Jerw^bolta. 

J.   A.  BOAK,  ROCTK  4.  NEWCAfiPTLK,  PA. 


Rpir  O  f  P  Special  «le  on  fall  pics,  for  (Vt  de- 
*^*''^o'  ^''  ■■■•  ^  •  liveri-fmni  best  bUxxl  lin»»  iirocur- 
able.       Hldrt  View  Farm.    Box   17.    Mt.   Bethel,  Pa 


BIG   TYPE   POL  AND^HIN  AS.    Chotee  nto. 
either    aex.  ProUOc.      arowttuv.       «»«v    feedeni. 

Priee    ristat.  O.  C.   POWE<X.  Ada.   Ohio. 


riitpftna  -^  choli-e 2  yr.  olil  .service boar:  tUso   Bprlnc 
LnMTWX  boars  *  w«l  be  bred  for  Mar,  Apr.  *  Ma> 
Wrtte  yaur  wants.  Ira  I).  Jaekaoo.    RIO.   \aiiwert,0. 


O.I  C.&  Chester  White  fpj'""  boars  a  RlltJ>  igt.  fiae: 

Satisfaction  A  Hate  d«  niar. 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  TROY.       n.KSA. 


'«e  OW"""*  JWIO*    Prirea  Mano  nable.       Write 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER   VALUET.  PA. 


Re«n.«^red  Berksbires  ^"^'^S^r^T" 

L.  C    TOMKI.S'S.  KULENTON.    PENNA. 


■TiT  iimTlP*.!^ 


n.  J.  &cpt.  Sta.  Librarir* 
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Made  in  three  styh 

The  Grey,  the  Black  Non-Skid  and 

the  handsome  RED  TOP, 

Tire  De  Luxe 


Time  to  Rehire? 

(Buy  Rakl 


TJie  ^'button''  tread 
on  Fisk  Tires 

gives  you  real 

anti-skid  protection 

ALL  ivay  s 

ADDITIONAL  SAFETY  against 

Jr\  side  slipping  is  supplied  by  a  rib 
of  rubber  extending  around  the  whole 
tread,  on  both  sides.  Fisk  Non-Skids 
are  the  only  automobile  tires  that  fur- 
nish such  complete  protection. 

Thi»  graphic  illustratioii  explains  Fi»k  Non-Skid  features- 
protection  from  every  direction. 


Fi^l 


Fita 


Fi<3 


Tift 


Fi^J 


Fig.  1  is  the  outside  rib  that  makes 
an  uninterrupted  counter  against 
direct  side  slipping  or  skidding— 
Fig.  S  b  the  same  protection  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tread 

Fig.  2  is  the  outside  row  of  buttons 
connected  by  a  second  rib  of  solid 
rubber.  The  buttons,  which  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  connecting 
rib,  offer  perfect  resistance  against 
skidding  and  because  they  grip  the 
road  so  firmly,  make  the  pull  for' 
ward  in  soft  ground  ever  so  much 


more  positive  and  certain — Fig.  4 
has  these  identical  qualities,  but 
from  the  opposite  directions. 

Fig,  3  is  the  master  button  around 
which  the  Fisk  Non-^id  tread  a 
constructed.  It  supplies  resistance 
against  slipping  in  any  direction — 
rw  matter  which  way  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  skid  there  is  always  a  flat 
resisting  surface  to  pr extent  that  skid- 
ding, and  to  assist  the  sure  forward 
movement  of  the  wheeL 


Buy  Fisk  Tires  and  get  the  real  protection.  Price 
and  mileage  are  right.  You  can't  buy  greater 
dollar-for-dollar  value  in  tire  quality — and  no 
other  tire  offers  such  szdFety.  You  can  buy  them 
everywhere. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

of  N.  Y. 

General  Offices:  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Fhk  Braneht*  in  AUentown.  Erie,  Hairiaburg,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Rttading,  Scranton, 
Newark,  New  York.  Yonkers,  Brooklyn,  BinKhamtoa,  Elmira.  Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Waahington. 
Youngtto%vn  and  Cleveland.    Fi»k  DmaUrm  Evtrywh«Tm  (3) 
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No  Place  Now  for  The  Scrub  Bull 

High  Feed  and  Labor  Costs  Condemn  the  Poor  Cow  and  the  Scrub  Bull 


By  PAUL  T.  MENZEL 

KENT  ( Ol  NTV,   DELAW.VUE. 


In  this  national  crisis  every  loyal  American  ia 
striving  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. "Farm  or  Fight"  has  become  a  universal 
slojian,    hut    more    thoughtful    minds    have    narrowed 

the  by-word  to  "Fight  or  Farm  Right".  Both  city  Cow"  for  a  decade  and  have  nodded  t^i.-ir  heads  in 
and  country  have  eonie  to  the  realization  that  the  approval,  but  have  not  yet  turned  from  their  ob.so- 
food  producers  of  a  nation  are  a«  essential  a«  its  lete  nietho<ls.  Many  have  never  seen  a  good  cow 
bravest 'defenders  in  the  first  line  of  trenches.  The  and  it  would  take  a  miracle  to  convince  them  that 
present  war  situation  only  too  well  eniphasies  that  any  cow  can  g\\(>  6o  pi.uuds  of  milk  a  da  v.  Thev 
the  combatants  are  more  sorely  pressed  for  foodstuffs  won't  believe  that  a  balanced  ration  will  produce 
than  for  munitions  and  that  no  coun- 
try is  stronger  on  the  battlefield  than 
in  the  harvest  fi«ld. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this 
World's  Conflict,  the  belligerents  hav« 
been  increasingly  obtaining  their 
foodstuffs  from  our  soil.  They  have 
drawn  upon  our  supply  to  such  ex- 
tent that  food  has  been  dangerously 
short  for  our  own  consumption.  This 
has  been  the  state  of  affairs  when  our 
farm  workers  have  been  of  the  usual 
number,  and  in  view  of  the  coming 
jiossibility  of  still  greater  shortage 
of  farm  labor,  the  outcome  is  difficult 
to  foretell. 

Poor  Cows 

A  greater  majority  of  farmers  are 
undoubtedly  doing  all  within  their 
piiwiT  to  inerease  the  production  of 
stajdo  foods.  Nevertheless,  the  live 
stock  industry,  especially  dairying,  is 
needful  of  improved  methods,  of  feed- 
in<j  and  the  elimination  of  unprofit- 
able  animals.     If   we   may  judge   by 

the   statistics    of   the    Department    of  »:..,,    «i,:i:t„    ._„    ,,«.,,       ,    .    ,, 

^  ''^'     aoiiiT_\     are    prohtabic,    but    tiiat 

Agriculture,  which   show  that  14,000,000   of  the  22,-  more  milk  at  a  lower  cost   than  a   mixture  of  l)ran  poor   cows    arc    no   longer    payiri';   for   themselves 

OOO.OOO  dairy  cows  of  the   country  are  unprofitable,  and    cornmeal.      They    have    been    content    witli    the            Not  onlv  does  tbo^"  boarder""  prove  a  fi         •"•  1 

and  that  half  of  these  are  inherently  50  poor  that  no  scrub    cow  and   a   hit    and    miss   system    of   feeding,  losa,  but  j^he  also  takes  the  place  of  an  -mimal      I' -I 

system    of   feeding  would    enable    them    to    return   a  But    high-priced    fe'ds    and    high    priced    labor    are  could   return   a  profit   and   therefore  *i.s  a  lost 

jrofit.  then  there  are  7,000,000  cows  in  the  country  pressing  arguments  and   show  that  the   scrub  is  no  tunity.      ('onsequentlv    it    will   not    pav   a   f  r    v     \ 

keep   a   poor  animal   if  he  can    -'ct   a 


LITTER  CARRIER  AND  MANURE  PIT  SAVE  UBOR  AT  THE  BARN. 


longer  profitable.  The  price  of  milk  is  not  as  high 
as  it  ought  to  be,  consi.lering  the  cost  of  feeds,  but 
no  milk  producer  can  expect  the  consumer  to  pay 
for  the  7,000,000  inherently  poor  cows. 

Never  has  there  been  so  strong  a  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  empb.ying  modern  methods  of  feed- 
ing and   management  and   herd  improvement   by  the 
use    of  sires  from    proven    parents.     There    must   be 
a   revoluti(.n   in   the   dairy  industry  and   it   must  re- 
sult    in     the    elimination     of    the    unprofitable    cow. 
She    should   be  given  a   fair   trial   by 
accurate    records    kept    while    she    ia 
under  a  good  system  of  feeding  and 
management,  and  subsequently  judged 
by     the     testimony    of     the    Babcock 
tester  and  the  scales.     If  ghc  is  found 
wanting    tiie    butcher's    block    should 
be  her  de-*riuation,  and  then  the  price 
she    brou;;ht,    with    that    of   others   of 
her   kind,  should    be   used   to   buy  one 
or  more  good  cows. 

The  Profitable  Cows 
In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  feeds 
and  not  a  corresjiondingjy  high  price 
for  milk,  m.iny  dairymen  have  be- 
(•<»m>  discouraged  and  declare  that 
there  is  no  lonorcr  any  profit  in  milk 
production.  M.uiy  have  consef|uent- 
ly  sold  their  dairy  cows.  Their  con- 
elnsion  is  only  partly  true,  and  true 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  "scrub" 
is  no  |on:jer  profitable  and  must  m.-ike 
way  for  her  better  competitor.  Cow 
testing  records  kej.t  for  the  past  year 
show   that   cons  of  even    fair   produc- 


that  are  wasting  feed.  Therefore  this 
number  could  eventually  be  safely 
turned  into  beef  to  increase  a  defi- 
'•!""*  meat  supply.  The  feed  now  con- 
>•;  1.:  'I  hy  the  third  which  could  not 
l»e  mnde  profitable  would  in  all  prob- 
nbility  return  a  profit  from  the  other 
half  of  the  14,000,000.  It  is  there- 
f^r.'  :i  j.fitriotic  duty  to  detect  and 
'"liniinate  a  poor  cow  which  has  had 
a  f.iir  chance  to  show  her  bi»«t  ability. 

Htrong  as  the  appeal  to  patriotic 
'I'lty  may  be,  self-interest  never  fails 
'"^  nr.Mise  a  more  willing  ear.  Most 
farrri'Ts  appreciate  being  shown  leaks 
"1  t'l.'ir  profits  that  can  be  stopped 
"!'  i!  he  will  only  listen  and  act. 
Mntiy  men,  however,  li«ten  to  sug- 
?''!'fii'iis  for  improved  methods  which 
make  for  bigger^  bank  aecounts  but 
"1  spite  of  themselves  continue  to 
•'mjdoy  their  old  way  of  doing  things. 
Necessity  alone  and  oftep  financial 
losses  will  bring  about  the  needed 
reforms, 

^'"■h  men  have  heard  the  preach- 
•ni:   of    the    apostles    of   the    "Better 


SIR  INKA  PRILLY  SEGIS  80914.    SON  OF  KING  SFXIS    OWNED  BY 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS.   NEWCASTLE  COUNTY.  DEL. 


better  one,  because  of  the  opportunity 
for  greater  gains  from  a  good  noinial. 
Yearly  records  from  a  Cow  Testijig 
Association  show  the  average  results 
per  cow  of  various  productive  .ibili- 
fies   shown   in  the   table   on  page   4. 

This  table  shows  that  thorr-  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  jtrof- 
ifs  from  the  ordinary  cows  of  the 
first  class  and  that  from  the  higlicr 
dais.  Not  every  farmer  can  afff.rd  to 
buy  cows  ill  the  two  hi;:!ier  clasos, 
but  there  is  little  diiTerence  in  price 
between  the  4.OOO.  to  o.OOO-lb.  class 
and  the  m<'dium  classes.  Records  of 
dairy  cows  are  not  universal  enough 
to  yet  standardize  the  value  of  a  cow 
according  to  production  and  so  small 
.1  percentage  of  cattle  are  tested  tliat 
a  buyer  could  not  obtain  tested  cattle 
as  a  general  thing.  Those  that  have 
been  tested  and  are  profitable  are 
rarely  sold.  Theref<ire,  he  who  would 
own  a  good  herd  must  breed  it  up 
himself. 

(Continued    on    J>age   4.) 
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Preventing   Soil  Erosion 


When    erosion    does    take    place    and    washouts    perhaps  the   best   time  of  all  to   do  i  . 
occur    in    spite    of    all    precautions,    it    h    the    best  No    serious   loss    of   any   crop   will    result   if   the 

plan  to  attend  to  them  immediately,  because  the  long-     subsoilins   is  done  before   harvesting  as  but   a  very 
•  „    wociiTdurinc   a    rain    storm,   ho    er  a  gully  is  allowed  to  exist,  the  deeper  and  wider  it^  small  amount   of  the   erop   will   bo   destroyed  by  the 

If    one    IS    III   a    woods   during   a    ram    oiurm,    "f     cr  **  gunj    o  .    '      ,       ,  u  ;,^j    ♦,»    Klo«t« nnlv  a  foot   or  two  square  around  each  hole 

,U,    „„,U.e    ,.,a,    ,„e   leave,    and    deea.ved    vegetable     ^"^   '^^^-'l^'^^   ";;^:;:'ZZJX.;n^        f    wo-M  17 rather  a„lbs„lling  Uea,  if  eoa- 

::„;' ::^;, .  ^iin",:';:':;.,  ....„...., a,, ,,..,  a„a  p,„.e,,  ..t  om.„  a  ,e.  ba...  ru,.,..  -"-;^- ;;;«,;;/';;::, r;™  i« .» 15  tee. 

nv^let,  of  elvar  „a,er  will  begla  t„   flow  „u.  from     „i,n,e  ,„.«e,e,„  -'}'"■"  ^''^  ^^-^^^'^^^^^^    ,,Jtl   on 'quarter  pound  charge,   of  20  percent 
„„.U.r    the    hu,nu,    bu,    wUl    „.„    -arry   a.ay    an,    „f     -»■»;' J /7'/.,,"tl  Tlow^nd"    Z      '1  oni.  dvnan'ite  u.ed'    Detonating  the  eharge.  b, 

The    rapid,"    fn,n„«    drop,    jvill    „.,,    .be    ,,.il    par^    Z:":'^'^"^   t'lTr^  ^ro^  '".".'be'-r.    have't^n  Ist'eT::  and  the  ground  tborof,  .hahe. 
tieles    together    so    tiffhtly    that    most    of    th.     »vater    and   quiex.  r    "»>     'o  i  t.  .  ^     ..rodnee    the    Jnest    of    crops    for    year,    to 

v.,11  not    be  a.,le   to  penetrate   the   ground,   bn.    w.H     tnnee  »  »».  _^>_no^«_-',  ^JlMl'rj'r'I  °Pn  "  ILe      Antntunltiou    ha,  a.  great  a  «eld  of  .ervi„ 

in    the    agricultural    industry    as    upon    the    field    of 
battle, — A.  H.   Harris. 


W.  H.  Rothenberger,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Inoculation  of  Legumes  Pays 


flow  away  in  a  muddy  stream,  carrying  with  it  a 
great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  tbe 
soil.     This  soil  is  then  carried  by  the  small  streams 

and  the  rivers  into  the  ocean  aud  lost.     It  has  been  ^ 

estimated  that  the  yearly  loss  l^^^ ^;'l^;^^^^':;;  ,^,^,,,  ,,„.,,„„,  ,„estion   the  advisability  of 

by   ths  process   ^   ^ -J^^^  J;;  .,         ^  ..luM     inoculated   legumes.     That   legumes  are  benefited   by 
ground  removed     rom  the  Panama  inoculation   has    been    shown    by    several    experiment 

"'  'when   Hie   e  unt'rv    was    still   well    forested,   the     stations.     The  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  other  stations 
loss  fro^  erosiJ:  was  not    so  serious  but    since    the     have   shown    that    inoculation    gives    decidedly    bene- 
trees    are    being    cut    down    in    large    numbers,    the     ficial    results, 
loss  becomes  greater   all    the   time.     When    the  liil^ 


Hill  Selection  Will  Raise 
Potato  Yield 


Continued   selection    of   potatoes   from   the  high- 
est-yielding   hills    thru    several    years    will    result    iu 

— '  -rJi  r'-;  r::::  :;bi  .,jEbp:7^':::z'-:v::.  '-t:::..rTr ',.::.:  r^jr:^ 

^mX::!;,  of  the.  are  bare    the  .ater     -:;:^IJ:::;;Z::: :7 ^Z::^:^::^::.    ''^'Z  ':Z,.,    .eed     fro™     .he     highea^yleldin, 
rushes  down  into  the  valleys  carrying  with  it  gr  a      «b  "t  t^^„^^  j  ^^^^      ^^^^     ^^^^^    ^^    ^^  ^.^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^, 

amounts   of   soil    which    makes   the   lulls   barren    a              ^  ^7^;;*\.2  S ;  '  ^^^^^  method      without     regard     to     productivity,     potato 

at  the. same   time  greatly  damages  the   crops  lu   th.     ^^^>^J^.i;:''ll^;^^  l^^^,,^^   ,,   ,,,   aI   Alln-echt  yields   were    increased   nine   percent    in  a   test   made 

li'W  lautls.                                                                                     ,  Abe  Missouri  College  of  Agrici.ltun..     Cowpea  hay  at    the  -Ohio    Agricultural    Experiment    Station       A 

Large  .acreages  of  forests  on  hilly  «-"-l ;-            o  ri-l^nts        oc  i  ated  at   the   Illinois   Station,  con-  difference  of  "o  percent  was  found  in  the  crop  from 

been   cleared   and   used   for   farm     an.l    -»';;';;;;     \        :/\^;^;;;i7';otein    while   plants   not    tieated  seed    chosen     from     the     highest-yielding    and     that 

have   been   left    to   grow   trees.     Many    of   these   hill-     ta.nea    _o  pen    nr    i  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^   yielding   hills. 


sides  are  too  steep  to  be  farmed 
profitably  because  machinery 
ean  not  be  used  on  them.  Since 
the  virgin  soil  has  lost  its 
humus,  the  water  flows  away, 
and  the  dry,  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive ground  is  left.  While 
wood  w(.uld  be  the  most  profit- 
able crop  that  could  be  grown 
there,  it  would  at  the  same 
time  jirotect  the  valleys  below 
from    tloods. 

Kr.ision  is  often  quite  seri- 
ous on  slightly  n.lling  ground. 
Wati-r  that  falU  as  rain  usually 
has  three  ciiur>es  to  follow: 
That  which  falls  upon  a  -certalu 
acre  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
soil  and  used  by  the  cr(.p9  grow- 
ing thereon;  ir  may  simply  vm 
away  and  be  l.^t:  or  it  may 
flow  ofl"  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  carries  with  it  quantities  of 
soil,  not  only  removing  much 
fertility  but  also  washing  gul- 
lies which  either  require  a  great 
deal  of  labor  t<.  repair  or  make 

irtrir:;::  ':r'X, .  .h.  .uch  .nd  .arricd ..,.,  -^,-:-j, ---r.^-;-  :::;:-::::„,:::;  z  ::z^'::'i::J:z 
:r.. i;:t„tn::;"erf„r:t r-i :;-:;,  —■^.r^'p^^^^i^'^ £-  « ^^^^j:^^^^^^:^^:^::^-- 

_  ^^.^^^  ..„.  ,0  it  .„  d„  the  leas.  -  Jp^i.^e  G::T,:::e:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^f  Treating  Seed  for  Smut 

The    old    forests    furnish    the    best    example    of  content   of   the  BoU.  «  .   ,    ^  .,    .„  — 

bow    to    store    up    the    water.      The    soil    should    be  '"^'^'^'^''^^Z^:  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ZZ-   o     Z  Several    methods    of    treating    seed    for    the    de- 

kept    as   loose   as   possible,   filled   with    decaying   or-  ureases  the  yield   '^^    ^11  ^^^^^'^  ^  ^^  struction   of   smut   spores   are   in    use,  but    the   best, 

ganic  matter  which  will  act  as  a  sponge  and  gather  and  enriches   the   soil  ^^^'^  J,^;^  ";*' J" J' ,/^,  i„.  ^   ;,  believed,  is  the   formaldehyde   treatment.     The 

op   the   water   as   it  falls.     This  is  accomplished  by  These  benefits  justify  the  expense  and  trouble  ot  t         ^^^^^^^   ,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^.^^ 

the    use    of    stable    manure    and    by    plowing    under  oculation  •  .     _      . 


MAKING  DELIVERIES  OF  EARLY  VEGETABLES  ON  TYLOR  FARM.  GLOUCESTER  CO..  N.  J. 


from  the  lowest  yielding  hills. 
When  the  best  seed  from 
the  hill-selected  potatoes  was 
planted  the  second  year,  it  yieM- 
ed  2(y  percent  more  than  seed 
chdsen  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  product  of  the  highest- 
yielding  hills  was  228  percent 
more  than  that  from  the  hills 
of  lowest  yield  two  years  pre 
vious. 

High-yielding  hills  grown 
under  average  fertility  and 
moisture  conditions  of  the  snii 
and  in  a  full  stand  of  plants 
can  be  chosen  when  the  crop 
is  dug.  Form  and  freedom 
from  disease  as  well  as  yielil 
must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  choice  of  seed  po- 
tatoes. 

Single  tests  may  be  mis- 
leading. A  hill  may  yield  un- 
usually well  because  of  its  en- 
vironment and  not  because  of 
inherent  tendencies.  By  con- 
tinuing the  selection  several 
years    and    discarding    inferior 


mill  so  that  smut  balls,  shriveled  grain,  chaff,  etc., 
will  be  removed.  After  the  grain  is  clean  it  may 
be   spread   on    a   floor  or   a   tarpaulin    in   a   layer  or 

],ile   several   inches   thick   and  sprinkled   with   a  sohi- 

In  the   minds  of  manv  persons  is  the  idea  that     tb.n  of  formaldehyde  made  by  mixing  I  pound  com 


After-Effect  of  Blasting 


green    crops.      Fields    should    not   be  left    bare    over 

winter   but    should   have    some   crop    on    them   whose 

roots    will    hold    on    to    the    soil    particles    and    keep 

them    from    washing    away    and    at    the    same    time 

produce   organic    matter   to  be   plowed   under   in    the            in  tae   ^^^^^J'^^^-^r-^--,.  ^,,,^  formaldehvde  with  45  gallons  of  water.  An 

spring,  thus  agaiu  making  the  soil  able  to  take  care  blasting  far  subsoiling  or  ^«^    ^^P;"^^^' J,  ^"  ^^^^.            ^pHnkliag    can    or    a    spraying    machine  is 

0^  more   moisture.'    Deep  plowing  also  increases  the  -"^     -^   -^     ^  .n^ '  tlut  ^ ::^n.!:\  l.^^^n^d  The  graif  is  .shoveled  iver  ami   over  until 

^^^^;^::r"^.r^^-are    large    and    quite    rolling  wish  to  sta.-  that  after  having  used  ma^^undred  -.  -.el    is  ^t^  T.^^^^^^ 

other  means  mu«t  be  emploved  to  control  the  water,  pounds   n.y..lf  for  various  ,.>bs  on   the  farm  in   th  ape   and    covered   w                  ,         ^^   _^.^^^^  ^^.  ^ 

Hillsides   that    are   not    in  woods    should    be  kept    in  past    four    years,    I    have    expenenced    no    such    HI  paul       f  r        hours        ^^^^^   ^J             ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^ 

permanent  pasture  or  .own  to  alfalfa  which  have  a  effects:    m    fact,   quite   the   cont  a^.  -  J                                                    _^   ^^^                  ^^^^^  ^ 

good   root   system  and   resist  erosion   the  whole  year            My    ex-.erience    with    explosives    for   farm    work  may    he    so  g                         f                 ^^^^^ 

foiind.     Such  places  are  also  good  for  orchards.     The  has  been  b.h  ^^^^^^l^^^^l^:^  lZ;Z  rtrfor:^d:h:detluHo:irtea;\.f  being  spri... 

,„ltivated  crop,  should  bo  avoided  as  much  as  pos-  planning   in    sp,te  of  the   advanced   pri.      of   explos  t  t                       ^/^jj,  ^^1  rise  to  the  surface  and  ".:» 

.ible  where  damage  from  washing  is  great.  ives  to  use   more  in  future   farm   work    than   T    have  led.     The  smut  balls  wUl 

Soil    washing    can   be   prevented   to    a  large    ex-  previously.      Subsoiling    with    dynamite,    bke    plow-  be   ^^^Z     :L   is  not   to  be   planted   immediately, 

tent    b-   means    of    artificial    ditches    run    across    the  ing,    mn^t    '.^    done   at   the   proper   time   for   best    re-  If   the   gram    ^»   »"'     "   to  nrevent  snoiling  when 

1       Jith   a   plow   at   different   places   to   carry   away  suits  and  using  it  when  the  ground  is  wet  will  have  it  must  be  dried  si  ffi    enty  ^  P^   '  "^;P";i'"^»;.^„,„, 

the   surl  s  water.     In   some   places   they   are   made  practically  the  same  effect  upon  the  land  as  plowing  placed  in  bins.     If  P'»"^'-<\^^'^^  '^^  ^^\^        f„, 

n    t1       form    of    terraces   and    are    kept    there    per-  'r  cultivating  when  the  soil  U  wet.    Subsoiling  must  more   grain   by   measure   must   be   used   to  allow 

„"„J,„tly  be  done   during  the   driest   weather.     Early   fall   is  the  expaasion. 


September  29,  1917. 

Queries  and  Comments 

(Tliis  department  is  open  to  all  of  our  suhscribers. 
Queries  and  sihort  comfnents  are  invited.  Queriflg 
will    be    »nswer(>d    by    be«t    available    authorities.) 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

may  commence  an  action  at  law  to  recover  the  rent  ery  has  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 

or  for  any  damage  which  he  has  suffered.  the  labor  power  of  man  and  for  deereabing.  the  eost 

(c;   A  share  of  the  grain  and  feed  is  merely  a  These  two  lines  have  been  developed  seemingly  al- 

rorm  of  paying  rent,  and  the  delivery  of  it  is  deter-  m.st  to  the  limit,  but  still  comes  the  cry  to  prodnee 

».inea  by  the  terma  of  the  lease.     If  the  lease  were  more,   and   the   farmer   is  still   searching  for   means 

executed    subject   to    any   local    cnstoms    or    asajfes,  by  which  he  may  economically  increase  the  returns 

these,  of  course,  might  possibly  be  read  into  a  lease  from    his   acres.     The   one   field    in   which   little   has 

^A^'f    T^   ^"^^^'     ^°*   '^   ^***'^  "■   "°   ^"'^^   custom,  been  done,  beyond  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibilities, 

and  If  there  is  no  provision  in  the  lease  stating  when  lies   in   the   careful,  persistent   and    intelligent  selec- 


reproduce  their  exceptional  kind. 


Permanent  Pasture 

"I  have  a  field,  in  com  this  year,  which  I  wish 
te  turn  to  permanent   pasture   as   soon   as  possible. 

Kiudly    give    best    method    of    preparing    soU,    time    this  share  of  the  grain  and  feed  should  be  delivered,    tion  of  seed  specimens  which  show  inherent  power  to 
to  sow,  kind  of  seed,  quantity   per  acre,  etc."— D.    it  is  possible  for  the  tenant  to  deliver  it  at  his  con-  -  -  *»  lu 

T,,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  venience.      (Before    satisfactory    answers    to    these 

tJiuce  It  18  too  late  to  sow  the  seed  this  fall,  qnestions  can  be  given  the  lease  itself  should  be 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  make  preparations  for  sow-  stated  at  length.) 
ing  next  year.  If  the  field  is  not  subject  to  wash- 
ing by  rains,  we  would  recommend  late  fall  plowing 
JO  it  can  settle  firmly  during  the  winter;  and  to  be 
pulverized  by  freezing.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
lime  should  be  present  in  any  soil  for  best  growth 
of  gi'i^S)  and  if  in  doubt  regarding  this,  better  ap- 
ply lime  in  some  form  during  the  winter  or  spring. 
While  August  is  perhaps  the  best  mouth  in  which 
to  sow  grass  alone,  this  would  cause  the  field  to  be 
idle  practically  a  whole  year  and  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  sow  in  spring,  using  a  nurse  crop.  For 
this  purpose  use  oats,  sowing  only  about  one  bushel 
per  acre,  or  barley  at  the  same  rate. 


There  is  no  farm  crop  which  may  not  be  improv- 
ed by  seed  selection,  but  the  average  farmer  can 
especially  and  with  least  trouble  increase  his  yields 
of  corn  and  potatoes  by  following  certain  well-known 
rules.  Simply  picking  out  good  specimens  of  either 
from  a  pile  and  using  them  foi  seed  will  not  get 
him  any  place.  A  small  ear  of  corn  or  a  small 
potato  may  be  just  as  good  when  taken  from  a  com- 
mon  pile  of- either  as  is  the  best   ear  or  potato. 

The  place  to  select  seed  corn  is  in  the  field  be- 
fore it  is  cut.  The  place  to  select  seed  potatoes 
is  before  the  crop  is  dng,  or  at  the  time  of  digging. 
A  seed  ear  of  corn  should  have  grown  on  a  stalk 
of  desirable  size  and  strength,  without  any  special 
advantages  as  to  space  or  fertility,  and  the  ear  pro- 
duced   at    a   medium    distance    from    the   ground. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  parents  of  the 
grains  of  corn  are  usually  the  surrounding  stalks, 
and  the  seed   ear  will  reproduce  in  kind  the  parent 


Success  With  Soybeans 
When   George   Mason   bought    a   farm    in   Bucks 
County  four  years  ago  and  moved  there  from  Dela- 
The    following    mixture    has    been    found    satis-    ware,  he  began  at  once  to  hunt  for  a  soil  improve- 

factory    for    permanent    pastures    in    this    section:     ment  plant  that   would  do   the  work   which   crimson 

For   good,    well-drained    land,    4    pounds    Kentucky    clover    did    for    him    in    Delaware.      Soybeans    were 

lluegrass,  2  pounds  redtop,  2  pounds  orchard  grass,    recommended  to  him  and  he  began  planting  them  in 

i  pouu.ls  timothy,  1  pound  meadow  foxtail,  .'f  pounds    a  small   way.     So  valuable  did  they  prove   that   he    stalks.     If   thev   are   poor  producers    the   seed   may 

aisike  and   whitp   clover  mixed.  has    gradually    increased    their    planting    until    this    produce    poor    ears    and   small    stalks     even   tho    the 

This  may  seem  to  some  like  heavy  seeding,  but    year  he  had  thirteen  acres.  gge^i   ^^^   ^.^^   first-class.     The   seed   ears  should   be 

it  pays   to    have   a   good,   thick    stand.     The   nurse  Not   only   as  a  soil  improver   have    they   given    placed  on  racks  or  strings  so  that  they  will  not  be 

in  contact  with  each  other  until 
they  are  fully  dry.  Seed  corn 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry  room, 
proof  against  rats  and  mice. 

In  selecting  seed  potatoes, 
choose  the  hills  which  produce 
the  largest  number  of  desirable 
tubers.  The  one  big  pr.^-'to  in 
a  hill  of  small  ones  is  not  so 
desirable  as  a  small  potato  from 
a  good  producing  hill.  Remcii- 
ber  that  it  is  the  stalk  that 
gives  the  producing  quality  to 
all  the  potatoes  in  that  hill. 
Hill  selection  is  the  only  way 
by  which  we  may  know  any- 
thing about  the  reproductive 
capacity  of  the  tubers  in  tha- 
hill. 


have 
i-ojt  should  be  cut  early  for  hay 
so  as  to  give  the  grass  a  bet- 
ter chance.  Sow  the  mixture 
evenly,  early  in  May,  and  cov- 
er with  a  weeder  or  light  har- 
row. It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
apply  '500  or  400  pounds  of 
acid  piitisphate  per  acre. 
Coal  Rights  —  Tenant's  Claims 
h.  H.,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa., 
asks:  ' '  A  sells  his  farm  to  B, 
reserving  the  coal  and  mineral 
light*  liiit  saying  nothing  abont 
bow  lit  is  to  get  either  out,  or 
about  damages.  Can  B  make 
A  or  the  company  he  represents 
pay  fur  right  of  way  or  for 
(lania;;e  done  in  taking  out 
the  ci.al.'  (2)  (a)  Can  the  land- 
lord fdiie  his  tenant  to  put  out- 
when'  on  shares  in  the  fall 
when  u'laiu  acreage  was  not 
mentiiiiicd  in  the  articles  of 
agreement?  (b)  If  a  tenant 
moves  on  in  the  spring  to  stay 
one  yc'ir.  and  the  agreement  is 
that  he  is  to  give  a  ninety-day 

notice  of  moving,  can  he  leave  the  following  spring 
before  his  time  is  up  without  being  liable  to  prose- 
entionf  (e)  Can  the  landlord  insist  t-hat  his  share  of 
tie  grain  and  feed  be  delivered  inside  of  that  time?" 


« 

i^  ' 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  HARD  WORK.  GOOD  MANAGEMENT.    LARGE    INVESTMENT. 
FERTILE  SOIL  AND  A  FAVORABLE  SEASON. 


I  once  saw  a  most  interest- 
ing exhibit  which  showed  the 
value  of  careful  hill  selection. 
For  three  years  the  experiment- 
er had  saved  seed  from  highest 
producing  hills  and  planted 
them    by    themselves.      At    the 


complete    satisfaction,    but    as    hay    aud    forage    for  s.?me  time  he  saved  seed  from  the  lowest  producing 

cattle  and  hogs  they  .are  very  valuable.     Mr.  Mason  hills  and  planted  them  separately.     After  following 

raises  a  great   niany  hogs  and  has  found   that   they  this  practice   carefully   it   was  found   at   the   end  of 

relish    soybeans    above    almost    anything    e'.se,    and  the  third  year  that  the  high  producing  potatoes  had 

(1)   The  rights  of  B  and  A  will,  of  course,  be     that  they  thrive  upon  them  exceptionally  well.  When  produced  at  the  rate  of  320  bushels  per  acre,  *vliile 

'litermined   absolutely    by    the    deed    by    which    the    .the  writer  visited  his  farm  a  few  weeks  ago  .several  the  low  producers  had  produced  only  S9  buslieis  per 

coal  and  mineral  rights  were  reserved.     If  the  deed    acres  were  just  being  mowed  for  hay.     This  will  be  acre.     All  other  factors — soil,  fertilization  and  culti- 

•  ontains  a  mere    reservation,   then  A    has    the    right    fed  to  dairy  cows.     The  field  mentioned  would  yield  vation — were   the   same.     When  you  simply  measure 

to  perform    all    operations    necessary    to    the   proper    about   two  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre.  up   the   seed   from  the   pile,  how  do  you  know  from 

•^niii'".,'  of  the  coal  and  any  other  minerals  under  the  An  interesting  lesson  on  the  vitality  of  soybean  v;hat  kind  of  hill  any  single  potato  came? 

Rroii.i!.     He    would   not    be   subject    to   a  claim   for    seed  could  be  learned  in  this  field.     Part  of  it  was 

<lani,ii:'<  because  it   v. ould  be  inferred  that  compen-    sown  with  seed  two  years  old.     The  growth  on  this                           WEATHERING  OF  PAINT 
satun  !  ir  same  was  made  in  the  price  for  which  the    part  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  good  as  on  tiie  
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was    sold.      Of    course,   if    A    owned    adjoining 
under  which   he   was   operating  a  mine   it 
I  <sibly    b'-'    inferred    that    he    was    to    work 
perties   from   the  one   where    he   owned    not 
niinernl  ritriits  but  also  the  surface. 


part    on   which    last   year's    seed   was    planted.      Mr.  Cold   weather,   i  uiitrary  to  general   opinion,  has 

Mason  is  firmly  convinced   that  it   pays  to  use  only    less  eflfect  on   paint   than   hot   weather,  according   to 


the  results  obtained  from  experiments  during  the 
last  year  by  H.  H.  King,  associate  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  The 
experiments  were  for  the  purj^ose  of  ascertaining 
what  kinds  of  paint  pigments  and  mixtures  of  these 


seed  grown  last  year.  His  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  others  that  the  Wilson  variety  is  best 
adapted  to  eastern  farms.     About   one  and  "one-half 

^^\  If  the  lease  does  not  provide  that  the  bushels  per  acre  are  drilled. 

hnll  plant  wheat  in  the  fall  the  landlord  ean  A  field  of  four  acres  was  planted  to  ripen  seed. 

'  ■'  1  him  to  d')  8)  unless  there  should  happen  Five  pecks  of  seed  were  drilled  in   rows  on  the  four    jiigments  together  with   the   various  drying  oils  are 

i'l  the  lease  a  clanse  providing  that  the  farm  acres,  and  the  rank  growth  was  simply  loade^  with     best  suited   to   the  Kansas   climate. 

IS  fi  1  .  returned  to  the  owner  in  the  same  condition  pods,  and  the   roots  were   full  of  nitrogen-gathering  A  test  fence  running  east  and  west  was  built  n 

S3  I'  V    ij  when    the   lease   was  executed.  nodules.     Mr.    Mason   firmly   believes   in   inoculating,    year   ago.     On    each   side   were  placed   65   panels   of 

'     Unless  the  leaso provides  to  the  contrary,  the  and   the   fact    that   his   wheat  field   yielded   one-third    selected  wood  paint  with  6.")  different  kinds  of  white 

tenan-  i"  \v  move  off  the  property  whenever  he  wishes  more    on    that    part    on    which    soybeans    grew    last    paint.     A  panel  of  each  kind  of  paint  was  placd  on 

todo  s     Ve  15  ^  of  course,  responsible  for  the  rent  which  year  still   more   firmly   convinces  him   that   soybeans    each   side   so    that    the   effects  of   the   two  exposures 

"'"''•  1  '  '>aid  m  provided  in  the  lease.  To  free  himself  should  be  grown  on  every  farm.  might    be   compared.     The   paint.s   were   all    made    of 

from    responsibility    for    rent    he    must    give    ninety  Seed   Improvement  white  pigments  "ground  in  oils,  but  varied  as  to  the 

isys  n  tice  of  his  intention   to   terminate  the  lease  Perhaps  the  greatest  undeveloped  field  for  work    proportions  and  kinds^of  white  lead,  zinc  oxide    inert 

cfnre  the  end  of  .the  current  year.     Of  course,  he  is  iu  crop  improvement  is  seed  selection  and  breeding,    pigments   and  fillers, 

""t    "liable    to    prosecutiow"    because    prosecution  Our   experimenters    have    been    devoting    much    time 

■pans  state  action  for  a  crime  alleged  to  have  been  and   labor  during  the   past   ."^O  years  to  experiment- 

"^ntniitted.     If  the    rent    is   not    paid    or   the   tenant  ing    with    fertilizers    in    different    combinations    and 

tfeaks  nuy  other  cnvetient  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  quantities  with  a  view  to  increasing  yields;  machin- 


The  panels  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  were  lound 
to  have  undergone  a  greater  degree  of  deter'  (ration 
than  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  wind, 
sleet  and  snow  on   the  north   side. 


...i> 
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PennstftVania  Farmer 
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Double  Your  Crops 

All  agricultural  authorities  agree  that  to 
get  the  greatest  good  out  of  manure  and 
fertilizers  you  must  also  have  or  put  LIMB 
IN  THE  SOIL. 

Your  land  needs  LIME.  You  most  likely 
have  limestone  on  or  near  your  farm.  Use 
it.  Reduce  it  to  dust  and  not  only  will  yon 
have  a  land  tonic  that  will  double  your  crops 
but  yea  can  also  sell  it  at  attractive  profit 
to  your  neighbors. 

Uhe  Jeffreij  IjgSPui^lt 

A  complete  Ume  grlndingr  plant  on  four  wheels. 
Can  be  moved  as  easily  as  alarm  wagon.  Simply 
belt  it  to  your  enffine  and  feed  the  rock.  Will 
handle  rock  welghins  from  30  to  60  pounds.  vVill 
also  crush  rock  for  road  or  concrete  work.  No 
experience  needed. 

WRITE  TODAV  for  Bie  36^pa£e  Color'IUui- 
irated  Cat  aloe 
and  specialprop- 
osition  —  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms— 
on  how  to  turn 
your  rocks  Into 
dollars.  Be  sure 
to  give  h,  p.  of 
your  engine. 

TEE  T2XTKn 

MPa.  CO. 

817  North  Fonrth  St. 

Colambut,  Ohio 


Ooo<f 
to  tht 
Last 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  IbB.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  jforPanahjetcS^L^^^^^^^^ 

fully  vi^ith  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtdiiortl  Call  Me»l  Factory,  Dtp*.   q«  W«iike«m».  lU. 


GREAT  OFFER 

STERLING 
HOMES 
AT 
BEFORE  THE 
WAR  PRICES 

Offer  is  limited,  send  at  onoo  for  free  « ata- 
loK  an<l  information.  Build  tiiis  fall  and 
save  fully  85  i  on  the  cost  of  your  home. 
Department   4836. 

International  Mill  &  Timber  Co. 
BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN. 


Dairy  Feed  Purchase  Plan 

Dairymen's  League  will  Co-operate  in  Buying 


wmw^"^ 


lOFlNG 


"The  Best"     | 

Greatest  strength  and  dura-  ^ 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  S 
rections  are  followed.  Painted  3 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  S 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  Z 

Asi  your  denier  or  tcrite  tu/orfree       j; 
tooUet  and  samples.  ^ 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Corp.  s 
22  S.  Marshall  St.,        Phila.,  Pa.  s 

^^miiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiii? 


The  following  is  the  plan  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dairymen's  League  for 
purchasing  dairy  feeds.  The  purpose 
is  to  aid  members  in  lowering  feed  costs 
and  encourage  storing  at  least  a  part 
of  the  winter  supply.  Quoting  Mr. 
Cooper,  President  of  the  League,  "It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  League  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  advising 
members  to  buy  at  any  particular  time, 
as  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to 
forecast  the  market,  but  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  League  to  provide  the  best 
possible  feed  at  the  lowest  price,  and 
also  to,  so  far  as  possible,  assist  the 
members  in  securing  an  adequate  supply. 


car  and  adjust  local  difficulties,  etc.  The 
maximum  price  fftr  feed  shall  be  three 
dollars  ($3.00)  per  ton  above  the  whole- 
sale price  at  the  time  purehascis  made. 
A  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
in  good  standing  shall  receive  the  fol- 
lowing discounts:  If  he  takes  an  entire 
carload  for  his  own  consumption,  pays 
cash  and  takes  the  feed  from  the  oar, 
C2.50  per  ton  discount.  The  reason  for 
thus  placing  orders  for  carload  lots  thru 
the  local  purchasing  agents  is  to  se- 
cure disinterested  checking  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  feed,  taking  care  of 
complaints  and  other  usual  services 
rendered  by  retail  dealers.  If  he  orders 
in  less  than  carload  lots,  pays  cash  and 


B  P2MV0$3Oto$5O Weekly 

AllCN  I  Qmen  and  women 

SeU  the  New  ImprOTwl 

Monitor  Self -Heating 

Iron  —  the     "World'* 

Best" — Nickel    plated 

t  h  roughout— Ove» 

850,000in  use.  Potltlve. 

ly  iliceasiest,  f  astestsell- 

ing,  Loweat  Priced, t>eat 

known  iroa  made.    Binding 

Guarantee.      No  experience 

needed     Blgprofitstorallof 

part  timi'.    EvanB,  N.  Car., 

. -  -  .  -  ■    III    I        —       Bold  two  dozen  on  Sat.,  Mra. 

Nixon,Vt.,8oldelghtfir8thaIf  day.  Liberal  Terms-  Ex- 
eluaiT*  tarrltonr.  Sample  outfit  free  to  workers.  Write  today. 

1»*  Monitor  8ad  Iron  Co..86<  Waynti  St,  Big  Pfalrle>(ki 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITTIOUT 

STRIPPING 


Cuarantert)   and   (old    at 
a  reaionable   price. 

Buckwalter  Supply(>>. 
Lancaster.    Pa. 


LACTANT 
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September  29,  1917,| 

who  is  in  a  position  and  qualified  to 
handle  the  business  in  a  business-like 
way. 

5.  The  feed  shall  come  direotly  from 
the  manufacturer  put  up  in  one  hundred 
pound  net  weight  bags  with  the  guaran- 
tee that  the  contents  of  the  bag  are 
satisfactory  as  to  quality. 

6.  If  the  feed  is  not  satisfactory,  a 
committee  composed  of  the  local  pur- 
chasing agent,  a  representative  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  member  or  mem- 
bers receiving  such  feed,  is  authorized 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence. In  case  no  satisfactory  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  by  this  committee, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Dairy- 
men 's  League  shall  appoint  a  commit- 
tee who  shall  have  full  power  to  legis- 
late on  such  matter. 

7.  All  manufacturers  in  acccfpting  an 
order  must  send  the  feed  guaranteed 
in  accordance  with  Paragraphs  5  and  6. 

8.  A  regular  wholesale  price  sheet 
shall  be  sent  weekly  to  authorized  local 
agents  and  the  central  office  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  by  manufacturers. 
A  special  price  sheet  shall  be  issued 
when  there  is  a  change  of  fifty  cents 
per  ton  in  any  feed  listed. 

9.  All  the  business  carried  on  thru- 
out  this  system  shall  be  done  on  a  cash 
basis.  This  will  insure  all  jvarties  con- 
cerned against  any  liability  from  any 
source.  This  not  only  insures  all  par- 
ties invoived,  but  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  feed  which  would  be  increased  if 
any  element  of  chance  of  failure  were 
to  enter  into  the  plan.  Cars  are  to  be 
shipped  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading. 

10.  Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  buy  feed  thru  this  system, 
not  only  because  of  better  prices,  but 
also  because  of  the  guarantee  wbicli 
they  are  able  to  get. 

These  plans  are  subject  to  change  and 
modification  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Dairymen's  League. 


A  REMINDER  OF  THE  DAYS  WHEN  ENSILAGE  WAS  AN  EXPERIMENT.  AND 

A  CAUSE  OF  EARLY  FAILURES. 


NO   PLACE  NOW  FOR  THE    SCRUB 
BULL 


In  the  development  of  -the  feed  recom- 
mended we  have  made  use  of  the  most 
recent  information  gained  from  the  .New 
York  College  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
from  ofrhcr  sources.  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  League  to  follow  these 
lines  in  all  feed  put  out  by  it." 
Outline  of  Plan 

1.  The  Dairymen's  League  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  central  Feed 
Office  in  connection  with  its  central 
office  in  New  York  City.  It  shall  im- 
mediately arrange  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  feeds  according  to  formulas 
approved  by  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  The  endorsement 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  shall  appear 
upon  all  the  bags  of  all  manufacturers 
authorized  by  the  League.  All  orders 
for  feed  shall  be  apprsved  and  recorded 
in  this  central  office.  The  central  of- 
fice shall  assist  in  handling  transporta- 
tion difficulties  and  see  to  it  that  there 
are  no  delays  in  delivery. 

2.  Feed  shall  be  distributed  by  local 
purchasing  agents,  recommended  by  the 
local  branches,  acceptable  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  apiproved  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Dairymen's  League. 
The  local  purchasing  agent  shall  solicit 
orders,  make  up  the  car,  send  in  orders, 
collect  money,  pay  for  the  car,  notify 
members  when  car  arrives,  check  out 


takes  feed  from  the  car,  $2.00  per  ton 
discount.  If  he  pays  cash  and  takes 
feed  from  storage  house  within  five 
days  after  notification  of  arrival  of 
oar,  $1  per  ton  discount. 

No  discounts  shall  be  allowed  on 
Dairymen  's  League  feeds  sold  to  farm- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  the  League, 
or  members  who  are  not  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  executive  committee  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  shall  furnish  to  each 
local  purchasing  agent  a  list  of  League 
members  in  good  standing  in  tbat  lo- 
cality. 

3,  The  local  purchasing  agent  shall 
solicit  standing  orders  to  make  up  cars 
to  maximum  capacity.  In  case  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  full  car  at  conveni- 
ent intervals,  he  should  have  storage 
space  to  order  enough  to  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  car.  This  extra  feed 
will  enable  him  to  carry  a  feeder  from 
one  car  to  the  next  in  case  the  feeder 
should  run  short  of  feed  before  the  next 
car   arrives. 

4.  Where  possible  it  is  advisable  for 
each  local  branch  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  to  recommend  a  local  feed  deal- 
er to  act  as  its  purchasing  agent  under 
a  contract  which  will  accord  with  the 
plan  in  Paragraph  2.  Wh«re  this  is  not 
possible,  a  branch  shall  recommend  one 
of   its   members  as   purchasing    agent, 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
From  the  table  one  can  easily  see 
that  if  a  herd  averaged  only  6,000 
pounds  it  would  be  nearly  twice  as 
profitable  as  one  averaging  only  "i^OOfl 
pounds.  This  is  only  self-evident  when 
we  know  from  experience;-  that  a  good 
cow  eats  little  if  any  more  than  a 
poor  one,  and  that  the  1,000  pounds  of 
milk  gained  are  practically  a  net  prof- 
it. Consequently,  it  would  be  only 
common  sense  to  bring  the  herd  average 
up  as  high  as  possible.  This  is  all 
the  more  significant  when  we  consider 
that  the  average  farmer  can  produce 
milk  much  cheaper  than  the  specialized 
dairymen;  the  specialized  dairy  is  usu 
ally  near  a  big  city  where  land  and 
labor  are  high-priced.  The  geuerai 
farmer  employs  no  extra  labor  for  his 
cattle  and  uses  more  by-products  for 
feed  and  bedding. 

Cow-testing   Eecords    Showing   ProdiM> 
tive  Abilities 

Cows  giving.    Buttertat  Value  Cost  oj  IT""" 
pounds             average    of  product      teed     above  fe«a 

4000-  5000     178     $71.23  $40.90  *-'9.19 

5000-  6000     222       91.24  37.31  J3.84 

6000-  7000     254     102.41  41.51  (>^-^ 

7000-  8000     283     107.50  41.72  H.IO 

8000-  9000     294     146.41  47.80  01.31 

9000-10000     324*170.93  82.89  lOS-l? 


Improvement  of  a  herd  by  weeding 
out  and  breeding  up  should  result  m 
almost  clear  "velvet"  for  the  farmer. 
He  can  therefore  afford  to  have  his  cat- 
tle tested  to  detect  the  boarders  and  to 
use  a  good  bull.  Countless  cases  are 
on  record  where  a  herd  has  more  than 
doubled  its  production  in  ten  years.  By 
the  use  of  bulls  such  as  the  average 
farmer  can  afford  to  buy,  the  w"**' 
knows  of  herds  where  the  first  genera- 
tion has  in  some  cases  doubled  the  pro' 
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(hii'tion  of  its  parents,  and  where  the 
whole  herd  showed  an  average  improve- 
ment of  3,000  pounds  above  that  of 
the  parents.  This  particular  bull  was 
bought  for  $150  when  a  calf. 
The  Becorded  Sire 

Let  us  consider  the  purchase  of  this 
bull  as  a  business  proposition.  The  herd 
ill  which  he  was  used  contains  about  15 
cows  of  milking  age.  This  year  alone 
the  owner  has  realized  an  increase  of 
45,000  pounds  of  milk,  valued  at  $20 
per  1,000  pounds,  which  means  $900  for 
the  product.  If  we  allow  one  pound  of 
feed  for  three  pounds  of  milk  increase, 
we  have  an  increased  feed  cost  of  $450, 
counting  grain  at  $60  per  ton.  How- 
ever, experience  of  practically  all  milk 
jiroducers  shows  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  feed  cost  for  the 
better  cows  within  the  same  herd.  Thus 
we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  ^50 
difference  is   a  net   profit. 

If  we  measure  the  usefulness  of  the 
bull  by  the  average  length  of  the  pro- 
duction life  of  his  daughters,  which  is 
at  least  five  years,  then  he  has  yielded 
a  profit  of  at  least  $2,200,  not  to  men- 
tion the  profits  from  the  sale  of  his 
male  offspring.  In  a  herd  which  ten 
years  ago  contained  92  head  of  milking 
cows  the  annual  production  was  42,000 
gallons,  whereas  now,  with  82  descend- 
ants of  the  original  females,  the  pro- 
duction is  95,000  gallons.  In  no  case 
has  any  bull  in  this  herd  cost  over 
ij!l,000.  Records  kept  at  the  well-known 
herd  of  the  University  of  Missouri  of- 
fer an  excellent  study  of  the  influence 
of  various  bulls.  One  bull  used  on  10 
cows  averaging  4,609  pounds  of  milk 
a  year,  got  daughters  averaging  7,154 
pounds.  An  inferior  bull  caused  an 
average  decline  of  1,044  pounds  on  ten 
dams.  Since  1892  production  records 
have  been  kept  of  this  entire  herd, 
and  of  the  five  bulls  use  in  the  experi- 
ment two  increased  the  production,  two 
effected  a  loss  and  one  caused  a  stand- 
still. 

All  of  the  bulls  cited  above  were  pure- 
breds,  showing  that  the  mere  fact  that 
an  animal  is  purebred  is  not  sufficient. 
In  former  years,  before  the  days  of 
dairy  record  work  and  when  records 
and  testing  were  but  little  known,  many 
progressive  farmers  purchased  purebred 
liulls  with  the  hope  of  improving  their 
lii'rds.  Many  have  met  with  disappoint- 
ment because  their  sires  were  simply 
l)ought  with  registry  papers,  without 
any  records  of  ancestry  of  productive 
ability.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  if 
every  owner  of  a  purebred  bull  had  tak- 
en the  precaution  to  select  an  animal 
with  ancestry  of  proven  ability  on  both 
sides  there  would  be  no  disappointment, 
for  such  an  animal  can  scarcely  help 
but  transmit  milking  qualities.  One  of 
the  oldest  breeders  of  Holsteins  recent- 
ly remarked  that  he  never  selects  an 
animal  which  is  not  only  a  good  indi- 
viduaf  but  which  also  has  a  long  con- 
sistent production  record  on  both  sides. 
The  price 

Some  farmers  are  prone  to  believe 
tli.it  a  bull  which  would  come  up  to 
tlii^  above  standards  could  only  be 
I'ouglit  by  a  rich  man.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  writer  has  recently  bought 
purebred  bulls  with  advanced  registry 
liacking  on  both  sides,  from  pure  dams 
that  produced  as  high  as  84  pounds  of 
niilk  a  day,  for  $125,  and  from  dam 
making  about  60  pounds  a  day  for  $75; 
with  butterfat  tests  in  both  cases  above 
4  percent.  Altho  these  prices  are  unusu- 
ally reasonable,' equal  opportunities  are 
not  uncommon  if  one  makes  a  study  of 
the  breed  journals  and  agricultural 
paper  advertisements. 

Provided  one  obtains  his  money's 
worth,  no  dollar  is  better  spent  for 
dairying  than  for  a  bull.  It  is  good 
business  to  put  every  dollar  one  can  af- 
ford kito  the  bull,  for  the  future  herd 
can  bo  no  better  than  the  average  of 
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the  bull  and  the  cows  on  which  he  is 
used.  The  better  the  buU,  the  higher 
the  average. 

In  considering  the  production  records 
of  the  ancestry,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  low  testing  strain,  altho  the 
quality  of  butterfat  test  is  not  neces- 
sarily transmitted.  However,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  reproduce  high-testing 
strain.  Nevertheless  too  much  atten- 
tion should  not  be  paid  to  test  if  it  is 
not  too  low,  because  the  total  profit  is 
the  ultimate  aim,  and  experience  shows 
that  heavy  milkers  invariably  produce 
enough  butterfat  to  yield  a  higher 
profit  than  medium  milkers  with  a  high 
test.  It  is  well  to  select  a  sire  with  an- 
cestry that  has  been  linebred,  that  is, 
along  family  lines,  but  not  inbred  to 
close  relationship.  Exceptions  are  found 
where  the  inbreeding  comes  from  well- 
known  animals  of  proven  great  ability. 

Many  farmers  realize  these  points  and 
agree  with  them,  but. feel  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  selecting  a  sire  for  them- 
selves, for  pedigrees  and  advanced  regis- 
try records  are  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
their  mysteries.  A  little  study  will 
soon  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  extended 
pedigree,  and  the  advanced  registry  pedi- 
gree. The  average  farmer  can  always 
consult  the  county  agent,  the  dairy  ex- 
tension agent  or,  better  still,  become  a 
member  of  a  cow-testing  association  and 
make  good  use  of  the  help  of  the 
supervisor. 

The  Babcock  tester,  the  scales  and  a 
good  bull  are  certain  means  of  great- 
er profits   in  dairying. 


OBOANIZATION   ACTIVITIES 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation organization  work  last  week 
included  a  county  meeting  at  Mifflin- 
town,  .Juniata  Co.,  and  meetings  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Mercer  Co.,  N. 
J.  The  progress  in  Juniata  County  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  the  mem- 
bership already  includes  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  shippers  in  that  district. 
Natural  advantages  for  dairying  make 
the  producers  in  that  section  extreme- 
ly anxious  for  co-operation.  Secretary 
Balderston  addressed  the  county  meet- 
ing. Representatives  were  present  from 
the  various  locals  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  local  Philadelphia  and  Na- 
tional situations  were  discussed  at 
length. 

Reports  from  some  sections  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  farmers  have 
been  tempted  to  largely  increase  their 
output  for  the  coming  winter.  It  is 
well  for  all  such  to  remember  that  while 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  good,  the 
decreased  buying  power  of  the  public, 
coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
feed  market,  will  easily  make  a  serious 
surplus  if  we  are  not  conservative  in 
our  business  methods.  Fresh  cows  sold 
at  $200  and  over  for  grade  Holsteins 
at  one  sale  last  week.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  demand  that  has 
been  stimulated  by  hopes  of  large  re- 
turns for  the  winter.  Let  us  go  care- 
fully— watching  the  feed  market,  now 
slowly  weakening,  and  awaiting  the 
report  of  the  Hoover  Commission  as  to 
a  safe  price  for  the  winter. — ^B. 


Potato  Diseases.— Bulletin  No.  171  of 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames, 
la.,  discusses  results  of  experiments  in 
the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture  for  tip 
burn  and  early  blight  of  potatoes.  In 
summary  the  bulletin  says  that  three 
applications  of  bordeaux  mixture  gave 
an  average  annual  increase  of  10  bush- 
els per  acre;  five  applications  gave  20 
bushels  per  acre,  and  seven  applica- 
tions gave  an  increase  of  22  bushels 
per  acre  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
Five  applications  proved  the  most  prof- 
itable and  gave  an  increase  of  17  per- 
cent. Three  applications  are  not  suf- 
ficient and  seven  applications  do  not 
pay.  The  bulletin  is  mailed  from  the 
above  address. 


Feed  That  Puts  The 
Cow  In  Currency 


You  see  the  money  in  your  cows  quicker 
than  anything  else.    And  if  the  money 
isn't  there  you  soon  know  it.    You  keep  cows 
for  the  milk  they  give  and  the  money  that  milk 
gives  you — not  for  their  looks. 
Every  day  that  you  feed  valuable  grain  to  your  cows 
you  put  off  an  opportunity  to  make  double  profits— profits 
that  you  can  never  get  using  com  and  oats  as  feed. 

International 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

costs  less  than  grain  and  produces  more  milk.    It  is  a  scientific  blending  of  grain 
products,  cottonseed  meal  and  molasses  that  will  increase  each  cow's  production 
one  to  two  quarts  per  day. 

Sell  your  grain  at  a  profit  and  make  your  cows  healthier  and  more 
profitable  by  feeding  them  this  low-priced,  stimulating  food. 

Right  Now  Is  the  Time 
to  Order  Your  Supply 

Don't  wait  till  winter,  when  yoo  will  need  it.    Re- 
Omnber  the  freight  car  shortage.    We  are  worlcing 
day  and  night  to  fill  orders  now.    A   present  order 
means  a  future  safety.    See  the  nearest   Inter- 
national dealer  today  and  order  the  genaine 
International  Special  Dairy  Fe«d. 

Write  OS  today  If  there  to 
ao  dealer  near  yoa 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  TEED  COMPANY 

MinnGapolis   ,   Minn. 
Mills  At  Minneapolis  and  Memphis    1^ 
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La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War!" 

These  really   remarkable  Light   All-Purpose  Farm  Tractors    exactly   meet 
eastern  farm  conditions,  ^^^^ta-jO^I^^^ 

and  cost,  even  ^^^^HbI^^^^    ^^^  ^'  ^'     ^*^* 

war  times,  only  ^^^^^^IK^^KmS^^^^  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  vour  farm  effi-  ienl.  raise  WianeT  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  —and  save 
high-priced  horseieed -every  horse  replace.!  by  a  H.\PPY  F.\RMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      Ask  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


:c 


A  Guarantee  That  Z^n^lZlTlVoZ^Zrliro^ 


IS  a 


f^mm  ovon4<M^    partment  for  given  conditloas 
^yUl«l»  iUtt^^^    to     operate     succeasfully. 


When  you   select    a  pump  be  sure  and  get  the  rigtit 

pump  the  first  time.  Our  expert  engineers  will  help 

you  make  a  selection  from  more  than  300 

pom.DS  PUMPg 

Hand,   windniiii,    n«iM   And.  awti 
dHTea.     All  rlicldiT tMt»d.  /Wodfwoar 

■•«    free  hink.  ••l'umt>«   for   *r«f 
^  tartc*."    Addrru  Dept.  SO. 


A  .  ■»  ■  — , 


Vtre*  Pomp  fOI 
baBd-samplno 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Cot 

JfeM  Ctflea  and  Work*: 
Seacca  F«1U,  N.  Y. 


,         np  far 

'^pranor*  or  elwratcd 
tuik  water  ■7*t«nia 

Brmch«»: 


Crumb's 

Patent  Cbtin  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  the  eowt  oomfortablo. 
keep  them  clean,  and  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Boi  P,  VorMtyllto.  Conn. 


H^^ 


HAV 


!Tie  Admiral  17x22  power  press,  ] 
or  without  enRinc,  is  l)egt  and  i 

estforbandlingheavy  feeds  of  coarse  ^f  iKmi^u^v/ 
barley   straw,    hay,  etc.      Light   in  ^yfJiMiHy 
weignt  with  every  detirabU  feature—  ^KiS^Ba^ 
eoupling.broad  feeder  head ,  low  feed  ^^m^^ 
openinK-«<^«  and  sure  block 

"PPer— tiltinu  head  block,  etc.  Bigtrest 

capacity,  clean,  even  work.     Sarea 

expense  of  extra  man.    Strongest 

guarantee.     Write  for  Free  Book. 

MtMita  a  C»w«T.«et«..f1ili«i»>ii.^ 

MMirai  Uwi  Pratt  C*. 
Bols  Hay  Of  Admiral  Waf 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

rarm  dninage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  bet! 
Obio  cUy.  thoroughly  hard  burned— •▼•riasting.  Don't  have  to  die 
'era  op  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  (or  prices.  Sold  in  cuload 
lots.  Also  manolactwers  of  the  (amooa  IIATCO  IMPSRISHABLI 
SILO,  Ifatco  Boildioc  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company    •      1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  IVu 
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The  National  Dairy  Show  has  be- 
GREATEST  come      the      greatest      agricultural 

DAIRY  SHOW     event    of  the   year.     Dairying  is  a 

part  of  general  farming,  and  claims 
attention  in  practically  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  dairy  cow  produces  about  two  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  commerce  per  year,  and  any  show  catering 
to  the  interests  of  the  dairy  Industry  is  likewise  a 
business  show.  The  dairy  cow  further  furnishes 
about  18  percent  of  our  daily  food,  and  the  dairy 
show  becomes  a  consumers'  show.  The  National 
Dairy  Show,  representative  of  every  section  of  the 
country,  is  thus  the  greatest  industrial  and  commer- 
cial event  of  the  year.  Every  farmer  can  profit  by 
attending  it,  and  no  progressive  dairyman  can  af- 
ford to  miss  it.  The  Show  this  year  will  be  held  at 
Cohimbus,  Ohio,  October  18  to  27.  It  promises  to 
be  the  best  yet  held.  It  will  be  larger,  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  country  and  will  cover  every 
phase  of  the  dairy  industry. 

M     Mi     ISfi 

There  is  one  product  of  most  farms 
SAVE  THE  that  is  not  conserved  as  it  should  be, 
FODDER  and  that  is  the  corn  fodder.     The  part 

of  the  corn  crop  which  is  not  put  into 
silos  would  provide  more  valuable  feed  than  it  does 
if  farmers  would  endeavor  to  store  and  use  the  fod- 
der of  the  husked  corn  more  carefully.  Analyses 
show  that  dry,  well-preserved  corn  fodder  contains 
only  slightly  loss  protein  and  fat,  and  more  car- 
bohydrates than  does  timothy  hay.  Practical  experi- 
ence shows  that  such  roughage,  when  shredded  and 
fed,  produces  better  results  with  milk  cows  than 
timothy  hay. 

In  order  to  have  fodder  of  greatest  food  value, 
the  corn  must  be  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  or 
while  the  stalk  and  leaves  are  quite  green.  If  cut 
at  this  stage,  well  shocked,  promptly  husked,  and 
the  fodder  put  under  shelter  or  well  "ricked",  the 
nutritive  elements  may  be  nearly  all  retained.  If, 
however,  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  weather  for  any 
length  of  time  the  loss  is  great.  The  elements  of 
nutrition  in  corn  stover  are  very  soluble  and  it  has 
been  found  that  it  depreciates  rapidly,  the  loss 
amounting  to  50  percent  or  more,  when  subjected 
to  alternate  rains  and  drying. 

When  shredded  at  the  proper  time  it  will  fur- 
nish a  great  deal  of  valuable  feed,  and  the  refuse, 
or  the  part  not  eaten,  makes  the  best  kind  of  bed- 
ding and  absorbent. 

1^      M      1^ 
The  scrub  bull  belongs  in  the  age  of 
THE  SCRUB     the   sickle   and    the   flail.     Every   law 
BULL  of    breeding    condemns    him.      Every 

carefully-kept  record  of  herd  per- 
formance .shows  him  to  be  a  burden  to  the  farm 
live  stock.  Every  practical  test  .shows  that  he  is 
not   only  standing    in    the    way   of   building   up    the 
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qtiality  of  the  animals  kept,  but  he  is  leaving  his 
baneful  influence  on  the  coming  generations.  There 
is  not  a  single  good  reason  for  keeping  him,  and  yet 
he  is  kept  in  large,  altho  decreasing,  numbers.  The 
earliest  dairy  teachers  urged  the  destruction  of  the 
scrub  bull.  All  that  has  been  learned  of  breeding 
and  of  good  dairy  practice  since  that  time  has 
merely  emphasized  th«  truth  of  their  teaching.  The 
farmers  who  would  quit  farming  if  they  had  to  cut 
their  grain  with  a  sickle  and  thresh  it  with  a  flail 
still  stick  to  the  scrub  bull  and  the  scrub  stallion 
and  the  scrub  sire  in  other  classes  of  live  stock  be- 
cause they  fancy  that  the  first  cost  is  a  little  less. 
The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue  piles  up 
more  evidence  against  the  scrub  bull;  tells  the  old 
story  In  new  words.  And  the  story  must  be  told 
again  and  again. 

Ml      «%     m 
On    another    page    we    publish    in 
BUYINO  some  detail  the  Dairymen's  League 

DAIRY  FEEDS  plan  for  purchase  of  dairy  feeds. 
This  plan  was  announced  some 
time  ago,  and  it  is  understood  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  We  publish  the  detailed 
plan  for  the  suggestions  that  it  may  carry  to 
other  dairymen.  Organized  buying  of  supplies  should 
be  much  more  simple  than  organized  selling.  Yet 
it  has  required  the  more  pressing  and  more  difficult 
complexities  of  selling  to  bring  the  dairymen  into 
effective  organization.  The  developments  of  the 
past  two  years  bear  out  the  old  assertion  that  men 
will  co-operate  effectively  only  when  driven  to  it  by 
circumstances.  The  cdoditions  surrounding  the  sale 
of  milk  made  it  necessary  for  the  dairymen  to  or- 
ganize and  take  some  voice  in  the  making  of  prices, 
or  go  out  of  business.  The  conditions  surrounding 
the  sale  of  feeds  will  eventually  Torce  the  same  or- 
ganizations to  take  a  hand  in  dictating  the  manner  in 
which   feeds  shall  be  sold. 

There  are  communities  in  which  dairymen  have 
been  buying  feeds  collectively  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  plan  announced  by  the  League  is  the 
first  extensive  venture  of  the  kind.  The  plan  an- 
nounced may  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  communities. 
Ll'ntil  results  are  demonstrated,  many  dairymen  will 
question  the  wisdom  of  handling  only  feed  mixtures 
that  are  mixed  to  a  special  standard.  There  are 
feed  mixtures  on  the  market  that  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  that  have  been  used  until 
they  have  become  fixed  in  the  feeding  practice  on 
many  farms.  There  are  many  feeders  that  prefer  to 
buy  the  whole  ov  unmixed  grains  and  compound  their 
own  mixtures.  To  these,  the  plan  would  appeal  mor?* 
if  they  were  enabled  to  buy  just  what  they  want 
thru  the  organization,  but  buy  it  at  a  saving.  The 
Dairymen's  League  is  prescribing  its  own  mixture  and 
probably  has  very  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  -But 
there  is  no  gootT  reason  why  practically  the  same 
plan  should  not  be  used  by  any  dairy  organization  in 
buyirig  the  standard  grains  or  any  of  the  staple  mix- 
tures. 

Organized  buying  of  feeds  is  certain  to  be  one 
of  the  big  results  of  dairy  organization.  Buying  in 
small  quantities  thruout  the  year,  and  only  as  need- 
ed, and  often  on  credit,  i«  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  keeping  up  the  cost  of  production.  Quantity  buying 
on  a  cash  basis  and  at  the  season  of  year  when  prices 
are  lowest  will  result  in  a  saving  that  should  cut  the 
cost  of  production  very  materially.  And  it  is  in  the 
little  savings  that  the  yearly  profits  are  made. 
fe      ^      *l 

Six  years  ago  it  was  suggested  by 
PREVENTABLE  a  number  of  interested  men  that 
LOSS  October  9.   the   4nth    anniversary 

of  the  great  Chicago  fire,  should 
be  celebrated  as  "Fire  Prevention  Day".  The  idea 
met  with  favor  and  that  date  has  been  observed  with 
increasing  interest  each  year  since,  when  it  was 
formerly  observed  in  68  cities  in  .'^O  states  in  this 
country.  The  governors  of  the  majority  of  states 
have  issued  proclamations  concerning  the  work,  and 
President   Wilson   issued   the  following: 

"Preventable  fire  is  more  than  a  private 
misfortune.  It  is  a  public  dereliction.  At  a  time 
like  this  of  emergency  and  of  manifest  necessi- 
ty for  the  conservation  of  national  resources,  it 
is  more  than  ever  a  matter  of  deep  and  pressing 
consequence  that  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  evil." 

Careful  investigation  has  proved  that  the  ma- 
jority of  fires  is  entirely  preventable  and  that  the 
immense  annual  loss  is  due  to  nothing  less  than  crim- 
inal carelessness.  The  spirit  of  fire  prevention  day 
should  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
so  that  greater  caution  would  be  exercised  every 
day  of  the  year  and  upon  every  occasion.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  consider  it  a  part  of.their  duty 
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to  impress  lessons  of  care  in  regard  to  fire  upon 
those  in  their  charge.  Factory  managers,  fanners 
and  others  may  do  much  by  precept  and  example  to 
inculcate  care  on  the  part  of  others- 

Everyone  realizes  that  war  is  waste  and  depre- 
cates the  great  loss  occasioned  by  it,  but  fire  destruc- 
tion is  also  absolute  waste  of  the  products  of  effort, 
which  loss  (like  that  of  war)  is  finally  levied  upou 
all.  Fire,  however,  may  be  prevented,  even  if  war 
cannot. 

.  m    i«    M 

Reports  state  that  Austral- 
EFTECTS  OF  ian     markets     are     simply 

RESTRICTED  TRADE  glutted  with  meat,  a  condi- 
tion caused  by  lack  of 
shipping  facilities.  Australia  normally  sends  a  great 
quantity  of  meat  to  the  world's  markets,  but  trading 
conditions  are  now  such  that  transportation  is  great- 
ly hindered  and  the  product  is  not  being  distributed. 
The  local  demand  is  far  below  the  supply  and  cat- 
tlemen face  disaster  if  the  present  condition  shoulil 
continue  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  Prime 
Minister  recently  conceded  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  there  is  no  immediate  solution  for  the  problem 
confronting  live  stock  owners  who  are  engaged  in 
producing  meat  for  export.  However,  if  sea  traile 
conditions  should  become  more  favorable  to  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  this  situation  would  be  relieved 
and  these  immense  quantities  would  find  an  outlet. 
The  wool  situation  is  in  a  somewhat  smilar  con- 
dition, altho  this  product  is  not  so  perishable  and 
can  stand  a  much  longer  siege  of  enforced  embargo. 
The>se  and  similar  conditions  in  other  countries  rela- 
tive to  agricultural  products  tell  plainly- why  Ameri- 
can prices  on  many  farm  products  are  held  at  the 
present  levels.  It  should  also  indicate  the  possible 
result  when  th«  world's  commerce  resumes  normal 
conditions  and  trade  again  flows  freely.  For  these 
reasons,  while  we  urge  farmers  to  try,  by  extra 
effort,  to  meet  present  emergencies,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  striving  for  a  perpanent  agricultural  ex- 
pansion so  great  as  to  be  disastrous  to  agriculture 
when  conditions  become  normal  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  Suddenly  enlarged,  or  transformed,  factor- 
ies may  again  be  transformed  for  manufacturing 
other  products  after  the  war,  but  the  only  use  to 
v.hich  a  farm  can  be  put  is  the  production  of  food. 
M      M      1^ 

The      tractor     demonstration 
TRACTOB  held  at  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  last 

DEMONSTRATIONS     week  was  one  of  the  largest 

of  the  kind  yet  held  in  tlie 
East.  Fifteen  tractors  were  entered,  and  thirteen 
were  shown  in  operation  in  plowing.  Each  tractor 
was  given  plots  of  equal  size  on  successive  days.  The 
first  day's  plowing  was  on  corn  stubble,  the  second 
on  timothy  sod  and  the  third  on  old  alfalfa  sod.  The 
visiting  farmers  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  work  of  each  on  the  successive  days,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  tractors  won  many  converts  to 
modern  idea  of  power  farming.  It  is  announ.  i 
that  the  large  national  demonstrations  will  be  tlis- 
continued,  the  manufacturers  feeling  that  they  have 
served  their  purpose.  This  should  not  be  true  of 
local  demonstrations,  particularly  in  the  East,  as 
many  communities  are  yet  to  be  convinced  tliat 
tractors  are  fully  adapted  to  eastern  farm  conditions. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  tractor  is  here  to  stay, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  East  will  see  the  great' 
est  increase  in  tractor  purchases  in  the  next  t'fw 
years.  But  there  is  need  of  a  new  kind  of  demon- 
stration to  fully  conviuLc'  the  farmers  of  their  com- 
plete adaptability. 

The  Plainsboro  demonstration  was  essenti.iHv 
a  plowing  demonstration.  The  tractor  to  be  of  ]trac- 
tical  service  in  the  East  must  do  more  than  plow. 
In  comparison  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
machines  in  operation.  All  did  good  work,  di'l  it 
rapidly  and  with  good  finish  at  headland  and  dead 
furrow.  Some  differences  in  neatness  of  work  and 
turning  of  stubble  underground  were  due  mor<'  to 
the  plows  used  than  to  the  tractors  themselvc-;. 
The  comparable  points  were  speed  of  work,  the  i'ti«'l 
consumption  per  acre,  the  ease  of  turning  at  head- 
lands and  the  perfection  and  finish  of  the  macliines 
themselves.  The  latter  point  is  largely  a  matter  cf 
personal  opinion  and  the  former  were  controlled 
largely  by  the  operators. 

All  of  the  machines  won  friends  among  the  \  i^'" 
tors;  some  more  than  others.  But  to  really  den. on- 
strate  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  the  tractors, 
the  eastern  farmers  will  want  to  see  these  outfits  lit 
their  plots  with  harro'ws,  rollers  and  seeders,  where 
possible;  and  see  them  in  hauling  loads  on  farm 
roads  and  some  of  the  other  operations  of  the  f.ii"'" 
where  power  is  needed.  Most  tractors  are  suited  to 
these  various  uses  and  need  to  be  shown. 
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Laltor,    Farms   and    the    Draft. — Inci- 
Ideiits  observed  here  point  clearly  to  the 
Ifact  that  farm  labor  is  a  juatter  of  much 
Ij^poitance    to    national    and    state    de- 
Ifense  and   that   the   earlier  a  policy  is 
llaid  in   regard  to  the  draft   the  better. 
Ixbere    are    many    farmers    of    Pennsy-l- 
Ivania  who  are  at  a  less  to  plan  their 
jjrops   and    some    have    been    hesitating 
labont  seeding  wheat  as  urged  owing  to 
Innceriainty   of  hands   for   next    spring. 
Ifarnieis  as   a    class    have    been    rather 
Ibai'kward    about    making    their    claims 
Ifor  exemption  or  for  extension  of  time 
Ito  tfo  into  service  and  the  policy  of  the 
InatHnial   government   to  have   all  agri- 
Ifultural  claims  go  to  the  president  has 
ladded  to  the  problems  of  the  hour.    The 
Igreat  majority  of  local  draft  boards  de- 
Iclined    to    exempt    farmers    and    farm 
llaborers  and  the  district  appea^  boards 
Ihave  ui)held  them  as  a  rule.     The  next 
Istep,  appeal  to  the  president,  which  is 
jallowahle    for    industrial    and    agricul- 
Jtural  eases,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
Inp  mainl.v  in  Lancaster  Coun-ty,  where 
lit  has  gotten  mingled  to  a  limited  ex- 
Itent  with   some  religious   objections  to 
Imilitarv-  service.      At    the    state    draft 
Iregistration     headquarters     it     is     held 
I  that    no    more     consideration    can    be 
Ighown  to  the  farmers  than  to  any  other 
Icitizens,  but  boards  are  told  thejr  can 
Ireopen  their  decisions.     If  each  case  is 
lacted  upon  individually,  it  will  prolong 
■the  uncertainty.     Men  here  are  urging 
Ifarmers,  who   make    inquiry,  to   accept 
Ithe  situation  as  people  must   do  in  all 
Iwalks  of  life.    State  officials,  who  have 
Ibeen  ai'pealed  to  by  farmers  to  aii  in 
lgettin<,'    the    draft    matter    cleared    up, 
Ihave  been  calling  upon  Washington  for 
laction    and    at    the    same    time   urging 
Jgpeeding  up   of  agricultural  production 
lin  the  belief  that  if  the  national  need 
lis  not   severe    extensions   of   time   may 
Ibe  granted  to  farmers  and  their  work- 
Icrs,    Governor  Brumbaugh,  it  may  bQ 
ladded,   >an    not    entertain    appeals  and 
Ineither  ean  state  oflicials.     It  is  a  na- 
jtional  matter   alone. 
I   Where    Labor    Shortage    Hits. — ^From 
Ithe   best    estimates    obtainable    it    is 
Ifractically    certain    that    Pennsylvania 
Ifarmprs  will  not  be  able  to  add  all  of 
Ithe  additional  wheat   and   rye   acreage 
lasked  by  the  national  government.  The 
■first  reason  seems  to  be  uncertainty  or 
lack  of  labor;   the   second,   rotation   of 
■crops  and   the   third,  price.     The   state 
lis  trving  to   help  out  with  seed  wheat 
land  with  definite  information  from  its 
Ibureans    of    statistics    and    markets   as 
|to  the   federal    price-fixing   plans.^  The 
lother  two  are  real  problems.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  year  Pennsylvania  will 
ladd    one-tenth    to    its    wheat    acreage. 
Ilhis  would  mean  140,000  acres  added  to 
]the  1,382,100    reported. in    wheat    this 
rear.      The     national    government     of- 
ficers desired  14  to  15  percent  increase. 
The  state's   wheat   acreage   was   l,.'i25,- 
|050  acres  in  1915,  so  that  the  state  has 
been  goinj  forward  and  if  labor  is  onljr 
assure<l    will    continue    altho    the    esti- 
nated  yield  this  year  will  be  only  2!^,- 
KOO.OOO'  bushels  against   25,864,192  last 
Var,  owing  to  weather  and  pests.     As 
Bo  rye,  I'.nnsylvania  had  265,596  acres 
pa  rye   this   year   and   has  been    asked 
h  add  'i:>  percent.     It  is  believed  that 
Q5  pereeiit  is  about  what  will  be  added, 
Mfho  the  advice  that  rye  is  better  suit- 
\i  to  northern    counties  than    corn    or 
ifheat  may  stimulate  its  sowing.     The 
irve  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  the 
('apitol    at    4,450,000    bushels,    whereas 
p-o  years  ago  Pennsylvania  had   271,- 
<!15   acro^    in    rye    and    got    4,759^4 
bushels.     Last  year  with   267,000  acres 
Ithe  croj.   was   4,681,112   bushels. 

Crop  R.'ports  Better.  —In  spite  of 
frosts  th.»  aggregates  of  the  state's  corn 
and  hmk wheat  crops  are  going  to  be 
Rood.  The  value  of  buckwheat  as  a  crop 
after  gr;iss  and  the  price  have  caused  this 
grain  to  bo  extensively  sown.  In  many 
jfounties  turnips  were  extensrively  plant- 
N  after  early  potatoes.  Grashoppers 
fiave  been  the  worst  pest  encountered 
pis  year.  Warning  is  being  given  by 
•".rnf.  -1,  G.  Sanders,  the  State  Zoolo- 
gist, (,f  the  coming  of  other  pests  and 
pat  because  of  axitivity  in  gardening 
jfi's  year  by  so  many  who  did  not  take 
Iprecantions  next  spring  and  summer 
^ay  hriiirr  trouble. 

Fire  Prevention  Dav.  —  Governor 
fnimbrnprh  and  Fire  Marshal  Port  have 
flinpd  in  asking  that  October  9  be  ob- 
/"Pd  as  a  day  to  clean  up  premises 
^"'1  tret  rid  of '  trash  and  rubbish.  A 
P''''ial  appeal  will  be  made  to  people 
P"  *he  < ountry  to  do  their  share  toward 
jff^mnviim  things  which  are  likelv  to 
puso  firpfl,  \  compilation  of  the 
faii<ie«  of  barn  fires  and  the  loss  tln^ 
["r  is  being  made. 
ctn.un    Pollution.    —    It    !■<    exnect-d' 


that  during  the  winter  an  arrangement 
will  be  perfected  whereby  more  liber- 
ality in  regard  to  stream  pollution  by 
cattle  can  be  worked  out.  The  state 
policy  has  been  growing  pretty  strict 
the  last  few  years,  but  stream  inspec- 
tion may  ease  up  now.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  farmers  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  raise  more  cattle  and  sheep  there 
must  be  an  abatement  of  regulations 
about   streams. 

Many  Rural  Sehooli — The  school- 
building  program  reported  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the*  state  out- 
side of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and 
which  carried  over  $7,330,000  as  ex- 
pended in  a  year  ending  July  1,  shows 
an  unusual  number  of  township  schools. 
Some  of  the  township  schools  were  for 
vocational  and  industrial  training  and 
several  had  auditoriums.  In  all,  263 
buildings  were  reported  as  constructed 
in  spite  of  high  prices  and  of  this  num- 
ber a  third  were  in  townships  'Or  small 
boroughs.  The  -censolidation  move- 
ment is  reported  as  well  under  way  in 
a  dozen  counties  as  a  means  of  cutting 
down  expenses  and  providing  for  lack 
of  teachers.  Transportation  methods 
form  the  greatest  problem  in  consoli- 
dation.— Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  Sept.  24. 
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Food  Administrator's  Appointment. — 
While  touring  the  county  exhibits  at 
the  state  fair,  Geo.  W.  Perkins  acci- 
dently  met  and  at  once  engaged  in 
conversation  the  leaders  of  the  farmers' 
opposition  to  his  appointment  as  food 
administrator  of  the  state.  All  regret 
that  the  clear  statement  of  policies 
which  followed  could  not  have  occur- 
ed  earlier.  Mr.  Perkins  stated  his  reason 
for  wishing  to  put  the  Dairymen's 
League  under  state  control  as  a  mean.: 
of  insuring  the  consumers'  confidence. 
The  milk  dealers  would  also  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  state  and  as  a  means  of  put- 
ting official  approval  on  milk  prices 
such  control  of  the  League  by  the  state 
was  also  necessary,  he  believes.  At 
present,  thru  widespread  advertising 
campaigns,  the  consumers  are  led  to 
believe  by  the  dealers  that  existing 
high  prices  of  milk  are  the  fault  of  the 
farmers.  Since  the  discussion,  various 
state  organizations  have  endorsed  Mr. 
Perkins,  including  the  horse  breeders^ 
cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  poultry  breed- 
ers' associations,  the  state  horticnltnr- 
ists  and  other  similar  organizations. 
The  Dairymen's  League  and  the  State 
Grange  have  not  as  yet  withdrawn  their 
opposition.  If  the  three  senators  whose 
vote  decides  the  election  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  Sept.  25  cannot  be 
influenced  by  the  action  of  these  organi- 
zations, the  Governor  announces  thiit 
he  will  withdraw  his  appointment.  In 
the  meaivtime  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  support  the  Governor's  nominations. 

Favor  16-Onnce  Bread, — The  State 
Sealers  believe  that  a  standardization 
of  the  bread  law  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  consumers.  With  the  federal 
regulation  of  wheat  prices,  fluctuations 
in  price  of  flour  will  make  it  possible 
for  bakers  to  standardize  the  size  of 
the  loaf  at  ft  fixed  price.  At  present 
milling  of  new  wheat  is  supplying  more 
flour  than  is  needed,  and  a  surplus  is 
soon  expected.  The  state  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  recently  held  a 
three-days'  conference  in  Syracuse,  at- 
tended by  60  delegates. 

Scholarships  Awarded. — ^The  state  of 
New  York  awards  750  university  schol- 
arships each  year.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  pupils  of  the  4-year 
high  school  courses  who  are  en'.itled  to 
the  regent's  college  entrance  dipb-m.-i. 
In  the  month  of  August  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  the  state  completo  lists 
of  pupils  entitled  to  tiiese  diplomas  arc 
filed  with  the  Educatiori  Department, 
there  being  1,844  eligibles  this  year,  a 
smaller  number  than  in  forner  years. 
This  year  an  average  standing  of  75 
percent  was  required  instead  of  the 
usual  60  percent.  The  attractions  of 
employment  at  good  rates  of  compensa- 
tion this  year  also  reduced  thf*  high 
school   attendance,    especially    of    boys. 

Dairy  League  Advances  Milk  Prices. 
— At  a  general  conference  of  the  D|iiry- 
mens'  League,  with  directors  from  six 
states  held  in  Syracuse  last  week,  a 
raise  of  IJ  cents  a  quart  was  decided 
upon  as  a  contract  price  for  October 
and  November  milk.  The  New  York 
dealers  say  this  will  necessitate  a  big- 
ger raise  in  retail  prices  than  they  have 
yet  inflicted,  and  a  full  attendance  of 
the  directors  of  the  Milk  Dealers'  Con- 
ference haa  visited  Washington  to  put 
the  situation  before  Mr.  Hoover.  The 
League  members  after  a  widespread 
canvass  of  leading  farmers  say  that 
such  a  raise,  or  a  price  of  6.86  cents  a 


quart,  is  absolutely  necessary  if  tbey 
are  to  continue  in  the  business,  as  feed 
has  advanced  from  100  to  300  percent 
in  coat,  varying  with  different  feeds, 
while  distillers'  grain  is  to  be  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Mr.  Hoov- 
er announces  an  investigation  of  the 
proposed  raise.  The  dairymen's  hope 
in  the  feed  situation  is  now  the  co- 
operative buying  for  their  members. 
The  new  mixture  to  be  known  as  the 
Dairymen 's  feed  is  a  balanced  ration 
planned  on  a  practical  basis  to  be 
furnished  to  members  at  a  saving  of 
$2.50  per  ton.  The  new  feed  was  first 
tried  out  on  the  cattle  at  the  state  fair. 
Few  localities  have  as  yet  arranged  to 
secure  this  feed  regularly,  but  as  its 
merits  become  known  it  is  hoped  more 
sections  will  provide  a  depot  for  its 
handling. 

Public  Markets  a  Great  Benefit. — 
Repeated  testimonies  are  given  of  the 
great  value  to  the  poor  of  the  cities 
found  in  the  new  public  markets  re- 
cently in  operation  in  many  cities  of 
the  state.  Ithaca  reports  a  great  help 
to  the  laboring  class  from  their  market 
which  is  held  three  times  a  week  where 
prevailing  retail  prices  are  high.  Syra- 
cuse's new  armory  circle  street  market 
is  more  than  a  success,  very  few  farm 
wagons  ever  going  home  with  stocks 
unsold.  An  element  of  sociability  pre- 
vails in  all  these  markets,  with  promi- 
nent eitizen.s  mingling  in  the  crowds  of 
buyers,  baskets  in  hand.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  the  market  basket  is  very 
noticeable  in  all  sections  at  this  time. 
Most  stores  carty  a  line  suited  to  all 
pocket  books. — F. 
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pests    which    have    caused    trouble    the 
past   season. 

.  Negro  Bureau. — Establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Negro  Welfare  and  Em - 
]doyment  Bureau  in  connection  with  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  has  just 
been  announced  by  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner Lewis  f.  Bryant.  This  in- 
novation came  about  largely  because 
of  the  large  influx  of  negroes  from  the 
southern  states  due  to  the  changed  in- 
dustrial conditions  induced  by  the  war. 
Besides  obtaining  employment  for  those 
who  migrated,  the  new  bureau  will  in- 
vestigate housing  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  promote  the  social  welfare  of 
these  members  of  the  colored  race. — L. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


FABM  MEETIKG  CALENDAR 


Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo.  la.. 
October    1-7. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring;fiold, 
Mass.,    October   12-20. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Colnmbus,  O.,  Octo- 
ber   18-27. 

American  Pomolosjical  .Society,  Boston, 
Mass.,    Oct<vV>pr    Si-November    4. 

Short  Courses  in  .\griculture  at  RutRprs 
College,  Xpw  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  open  Nov.   "JO. 

International  Live  Stock  Expoisition.  Chi- 
Cairo,    111.,    December    1-8. 

Pennsylvania  Htate  Grange,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,    December    1113. 


Dairy  Inspection. — The  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  arranging  a  modified 
form  of  request  for  dairy  inspections 
that  will  permit  owners  of  herds  to 
have  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis 
taken  out  by  a  physical  examination. 
Under  such  a  plan,  it  is  the  contention 
that  the  "spreaders"  of  the  disease 
will  be  more  rapidly  weeded  out,  as  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
regular  tubercular  test.  This  new  regu- 
lation of  the  department  is  expected  to 
be  an  added  incentive  for  the  farmers 
of  the  state  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  state  board  in  these  in- 
spections. 

Bee  Industrj'. — The  total  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  bee  culture  in 
this  state  is  about  $75,000  a  year,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  business  has 
been  developed  to  only  one-tenth  of  its 
maximum.  In  order  to  stimulate  inter- 
est the  department  of  agriculture  an- 
nounces the  preparation  of  literature 
for  distribution  showing  how  the  cul- 
ture of  bees  can  be  made  a  profitable 
side-lino  \.o  many  kinds  of  farming  and 
also  how  it  will  prove  interesting  and 
profitable  for  the  man  who  owns  only  a 
few  acres. 

Full  Crew  Fight.— The  battle  for  the 
preservation  or  abolition  of  the  "Full 
('rew"  principle  is  on  before  t^ie  State 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners. 
The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  re- 
pealed the  provisions  of  the  "Full 
Crew"  law,  but  required  that  before 
anv  railroad  might  reduce  the  member- 
shfp  of  a  crew,  it  must  first  prove  to 
the  Utility  Commission  the  reasonable- 
ness of  its  application.  Accordingly, 
the  ten  leading  railroads  are  now  be- 
fore the  Commission  asking  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men  operating  many 
trains.  The  positions  of  some  400  men 
are  depending  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Utility  oaBrd.  The  railroad  are  con- 
tending that  they  will  find  work  for 
all  men  taken  from  the  crews.  The 
Trainmen 's  Brotherhood  is  opposing 
the    applications. 

Farm  Supply  Purchase. — In  the  fu- 
ture the  operation  of  the  State  Pur- 
chasing Act  will  apply  to  the  buying 
of  feeds,  fertilizers  and  seeds  for  the 
use  of  the  various  farms  connected 
with  state  institutions.  At  a  recent 
conference  it  was  decided,  bocansc  of 
present  condition  of  the  feed  market 
and  probable  changes  in  the  situation 
when  the  country's  great  corn  crop  is 
harvested,  not  to  advocate  the  purchase 
of  large   quantities  until  November. 

Pest  Campaign. — The  Department  of 
Aojricultiire  is  launching  a  drive  against 
the  common  insects  and  fungous  diseas- 
es which  bother  the  home  gardener. 
It  has  jiiot  i<»sued  a  circular  giving  di- 
rections for  the  control  of  all  insects 
by  classifying  th(*m  in  grou])"*.  The  con- 
trol of  common  diseases  is  also  describ- 
ed and  the  proner  use  of  fungicide 
which  may  be  had  in  any  town.  Home 
gardeners  who  pxpe«»t  to  ])lant  next 
spring  will  find  in  this  circular  a  des- 
crijttion   of  the  methods  for  controlling 
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Free! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  augseat  »fair*r 
guarantee  than  that 
^^m—  given  below. 

**SCALEC1DE" 

As  proof  of  ourconfidence  and  to  streneth- 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposiiiorito  any  fruitgrower  otaveraga 

rndTh"ioth^erar£i!;fe'^S^l)^r  f^cf^^^J^^^^^ 
everything  elsebeingr  equal.  K  »t  tt'^  end  of  that 
time,  thr«ll  disinterested  fruit jfrower.  "V  •  hat 
the  part  sprayed  with  "St  ALR  »DK  i»  not  in 
every  way'^b.tter  than  that  sprayed w'thl..me 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paJO 
ua  for  the  "SCALECIDK'  .  .  „. ,  . 
Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
••Profitaln  Fall  Sprayinu    . 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chembti 
Church  St.   D€Bt  '         K.-„v-.,i, 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

Ornamenting  Farm  Lawns— I 

By  Frank  M.  Bartram,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


iReading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 

I  have  uecd  your  fertili'-cr  on  all  crop*  for 
many  years  and  have  Ud  .plend.d  rc.ult, 
I  have  alway.  found  them  in  excelient 
drBlins  condition.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

(Signed)  WM.  ARMSTRONG. 
Member   of    th';     Executive   Committee    of   the 
Pennsylvania   State    Grange. 

(This  trade  m>ri;  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
I  dealer  for 
I  Reading  Bone 

Fertiliser. 


Write    tOr 

Ibooklet  and 

iurther  In- 

lormatlon. 


If  it  is  true  that  "folks  are  the 
best  farm  crop"  the  home  ground 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  product.  They  may  be 
made  very  attractive  without  involv- 
ing excessive  care  during  busy  seasons. 
The  arrangement  should  include  bor^ 
ders  of  hardy  plants  rather  than  formal 
beds  of  sorts  that  require  a  lot  of  cod- 
dling. The  suburbanite  finds  recreation 
in  the  trouble  his  little  lawn  affords 
him;  the  farmer's  family  want  a  quiet 
restfulness  expressed  in  their  home  sur- 
roundings. 

Trees 
Trees  should  be  located  with  refer- 
ence to  their  value  as  shade  or  shelter, 
wind-breaks,  framing  desirable  out- 
looks and  for  their  contribution  to  the 
picture  of  the  homestead.  Perhaps  in 
many  cases  thinning  out  or  a  re-ar- 
rangement may  be  called  for.  The  pic- 
turesque pines  and  graceful  hemlocks 
have  added  much  in  beauty,  sentiment 
and  value  to  many  old  places.  The  oaks 
symbolize  strength   and  endurance   and 


protect  each  other  from  wind,  and  al- 
low a  mulch  to  cover  their  roots  which 
are  close  to  the  surface.  They  do  not 
thrive   in   limestone  soils. 

The  Abelia  is  another  choice,  broad 
leaved,  evergreen  shrub  with  a  mass  of 
bright  flowers  thruout  much  of  the 
summer.  It  also  needs  protection  from 
winter  sun  and  wind  as  does  the  box- 
bush  that  imparts  an  air  of  dignity.  The 
forsythia,  with  its  chain  of  cheerful 
yellow  flowers,  is  among  the  first  to 
koom  in  the  spring,  followed  before 
long  by  the  white  masses  of  the  Spirea 
Van  Houttei,  a  hardy  plant  of  grace- 
ful, drooping  habit. 

The  bush  honeysuckles  are  thrifty 
growers  with  healthy  foliage.  Their 
fragrant  flowers  are  admired  and  the 
brilliant  fruits  that  follow  and  are 
quite  lasting  prove  an  added  attraction. 
The  lilacs  are  old  favorites,  Bome  of 
the  newer  varieties  having  more  healthy 
foliage.  The  strong  growing  mock-or- 
ange is  associated  with  most  old  homes 
and    has   proved    it    can    thrive    under 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


Tha  sinipleM  machine  on  the  market  for  ipteadini  eren/y 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Enuipped  wiih  full  length  acreeo  and 
folding  hinged  lid.  Combined  axle  ant  agitatoi  ahift. 
the  simplest  constroction.  Positive  force  feed  insured  by 
comhmation  o!  rhomhoidal  thafed  discharee  holes 
ctined  steelhottom  and  stee,  agitators,  fhearlng  and 
forcing  the  material  out  in  a  iteady  6ow.  This  is  the 
machine  your  trade  will  want.  Write  for  prices. 
HENCH  ft  DROMGOLO  CO..  1504  etii  «»#..  YORK.  PA. 


HimM^' 


^3^ 


1>*^ 


Vrmmt  Grow  BetUt  If  Protected   With 

^  UIIAIIU 

Prevent  pirdlinK.  bark-peeline,  trnawlns 
and  injury  from  tools  and  careless  people. 
Strontr;  heavy  ijalvanizinjr  prevents  rust; 
economical;  last  for  years;  easily  placed 
and  moved.  All  sizes.  Write  for  catoloB  U. 
prices,  etc. 
Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcerter,  M»a» 


September  29,  1917. 

Holland,  and  Holland  has  put  an  em- 
bargo on  it.  One  seedsman  who  usual- 
ly handles  75,000  pounds  of  spinach 
seed  told  me  that  he  has  but  25,000 
•pounds  and  cannot  get  what  he  ordered 
from  Holland.  \ 

The  greatest  failure  of  the  season  has    \ 
been  the  Fordhook  lima  beans.    I  have 
quite   a  large   patch  of  them,  and  the    ; 
growth    is    fine,   and    they    have    been    '. 
covered   with    bloom    all    summer.   But 
with  a  patch  that,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, would  have  not   only  supplied 
the  table  but  would  have  given  plenty 
of  dry  beans  for  winter,  we  have  not 
been    getting    enough    for    a    family   of 
three.      The   constant   rains  have  prob- 
ably spoiled  the  bloom.     As  a  rule  we 
get    far    better    crops    from    the    small 
liraa,  the  butter  bean  of  the  south.    And 
to  my  taste  the  small  lima  is  a  better 
bean  than  any  of  the  large  limas,  Hen- 
derson 's  bush  lima  belongs  to  the  small 
lima   class.     This   was   the   first   of  the 
bush  limas  and  originated  in  the  Pied- 
mont  section   of  Virginia. 

The  bush  beans  take  less  spao"  in 
the  garden,  but  we  get  far  more  beans 
from  the  climbing  varieties,  and  when 
given  chicken  wire  netting  to  climb  on 
they  are  not  so  ugly  in  the  garden  as 
the  poles. 

The  canteloupe  crop  was  a  very  good 
one    and    the    growers    made    a    fairly 
profitable   sea.son.      A   good   many  hun- 
dreds of  car  loads  were  shipped  but  I 
have  not  the  figures.    The  tomato  crop 
which   for   a   time    seemed   to   be  light ' 
took  on  a  new  production  and  is  turn 
ing  out  fairly  well.     If  we  keep  clear 
of  frost  to  the  end  of   the   month  the 
crop    will    all   have    been    saved.     The 
mornings  of  the  11th  and  12th  were  quite 
cool,  but   no   frost,   the    mercury  stand- 
ing here  at  48  on   the  11th,  and  'lO  on 
the  12th  at  7  A.  M.— W.  F.  Massey. 


R.  L.  LIVINGSTON  FARM  HOME.   CRAWFORD  COUNTY/  PA. 


Red  Rock 

The  wheat  that  is  niakinR  Michigan  famous.    Hardiest 
and  l)iRK«st  jieidir  of  all    WinUr   Wheal. 

Rosen  Rye 

Yields  50  to  75  per  cent  more  thnn   common  R.ve.  45 
bushels  per  acre  this  year. 

Giant  Darwin  Tulips 

The  finest  of  all  spring  blooming  bulbs,  abo 
Narcissus.  Hyacinths.  Lilies.  /  '"[""•..fl'^vi^Vl- Jl 
plantc<l  m  the  fall.  Write  for  IsboU  s  tall  CaU- 
ioguc,  it's  free.  .^  .— , 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

Box  B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Tree$ 

Everyone  (rcnuine  Hftrrison-£rowTn. 


Hiviri  y  WHO  Kv  iiu'wu — 

robust,  healthy,   truc-to-nam-  _.™ 
buddrd    from    beartng    orcharM, 
Backid  hy    more  than 
2S  years'  frult-Browlne  »n<l 

rc«r..  rlunn.  ch.rrlwi  "nd  "in«n  f  rulU. 
Alao  full  linsof  nrn«m«nt«l«.  J7,"'»">: 
itrtorl9\lFTuitGuMv—frn,  UUf«»» 
Brewers  of  fruit  U«io»  in  th»  world. 

Hirritoni'  Niir»tri««.  Box  M  BcrBn,  WM.  _^ 


PURE    TIMOTHY    SEED 

New  Crop  CareTully  Selccte.l.   We  buy  from  tbe  fi>rmcra 
and  sell  (llrert  to  con<iumer.      Also   w-vfr:-!  varlcUca  oi 
hlgli-Rrade  seed  wheat.     AaV.  for  siunples  now. 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.      -      FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


Crates 

Awl 

riin 


flt-anrtard  biiahel  rr.itps  shlppert 
knocked  down  from  our  Factory 
In  Boul hwcflt^-rn  New  'York  »t 
12  cents  bmU.  ,  .  .,  i, 
O.  8.  KINO.         .Tannins,  N.  Y. 


LWAYS    mention    Penn«ylvania    Farmer 

when  writinc  to  eur  advertiser..    J"'***"' 

isure  you   prompt  attention  and  aervice. 


are  desirable.  The  maples  are  com- 
mon; they  are  clean  and  neat  and  the 
sugar  maple  shows  attractive  fall  col- 
ors. 

The  characteristic  dome-shaped  head 
cf  the  American  elm  allows  grass  to 
grow  beneath  it,  as  does  the  tulip  tree 
with  its  glos.sy  leaves  and  cup-shaped 
Howers.  The  honey  locust  with  light, 
graceful  foliage  effect  has  great,  brown 
seed  pods  in  autumn,  identifying  it 
with  nitrogen-gathering  legumes.  The 
Japanese  walnut  is  a  lusty  grower  and 
an  early  bearer.  The  native  black  wal- 
nut makes  a  stately  tree  and  the  nuts 
pay  for  its  rent. 

The  persimmon  is  an  ornamental  tree 
with  glossy  foliage  and  fruits  that  are 
not  to  be  despised  now,  and  when  the 
plant  breeder  gets  around  to  it  we  may 
I  expect  improvement.  Sweet  cherries  and 
crab-apples  among  fruit  trees  have  par- 
ticular claims   for  certain   positions  ia 
the    home   yard   or  lanes.      The   flower- 
ing  cherries  with    their   exquisite   deli- 
cacy and  profusion   of  bloom,  and   the 
dog-wood  and  thorns  with  their  show  of 
flowers    in    spring    and   attractive    seed 
vessels  in  autumn  belong  to  a  class  of 
dwarf  trees  that  should  bo  more  freely 
used  about   farm  homes. 

All  the  trees  named  here  should  be 
considered  only  as  suggestive  or  repre- 
sentative and  not  at  all  attempting  lom- 
})letene39  of  those  that  are  desirable, 
and  this  will  even  more  obtain  when 
other  classes  of  plants  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

Shrubs 
The  rhododendron  and  mountain 
laurel  are  very  attractive  in  bloom  and 
have  glossy  leaves  that  are  retained 
all  winter.  A  sheltered,  .shady  loca- 
tion prevents  excessive  winter  evapora- 
tion  that   is  so  hard  on  the  plant.  By 


nsual    farmyard    conditions.      Not    all 
varieties  are  fragrant. 

The  .Tapaneso  barberry  with  numer- 
ous spiney  curving  branches  makes  a 
splendid  edging  for  shrubbery  plant- 
ings. The  bright  red  berries  are  cheer- 
ful in  winter  after  the  leaves  are  gone; 
leaves  that  are  a  pleasing  green  in  sum- 
mer   and    brilliant    in    autumn 


MARYIiAND  NOTES 


being    planted    in    large    colonics    they 


The  Nanticoke  blackberry  gave  us 
fruit  for  just  one  month,  beginning  on 
August  10  and  furnishing  the  last  on 
September  10.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
fine,  late  blackberry  cannot  become  » 
shipping  fruit,  but  it  is  soft  as  soon 
as  ripe.  But  for  the  home  garden  and 
a  local  market  it  is  good.  Ripening 
thru  a  good  long  season  is  an  advantage 
for  the  home  garden.  It  makes  one  or 
two  large  ripe  berries  in  a  cluster  of 
red  and  green  ones,  and  never  a  whole 
eluster  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  testing  for 
three  years,  I  have  found  the  St.  Regis 
Raspberry   not    worth   the    space    it   oc- 
cupies.    It  has  been  claimed  to  be  the 
best   fall  bearer.     Well,  it  is  now  mak- 
ing its  fall  crop  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and'a  row  100  feet  long  will  not 
give   a  saucer   full   at  a  picking.     The 
spring   crop   is   slightly  better  but  not 
enough  to  make  the  plant  worth  grow- 
ing. "The  fruit  is  all  right  if  we  could 
get  enough  of  it.  The  Cuthbert  is  still 
the  best   raspberry. 

The  wet  season  has  been  very  favor- 
able for  the  germination  of  seed,  and 
T  never  saw  spinach  start  off  better. 
Spinach  seed  is  now  one  of  the  costly 
things.  A  few  years  ago  we  could  get 
it  for  20  cents  a  pound;  now  it  is  ^l.^.") 
a  pound  and  scarce  at  that,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  seed  has  been  coming  from 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

"     By  Dr.  J.. P.   STEWART 

Saving   the   Lower-Grade  Fruit 
No   food   of  any   kind   should  be  al- 
lowed  to  waste   this  year;   hence  some 
provision    should    be    made    to    prevent 
the  large  annual  losses  which  generally 
occur  in  the  lower-grade   or  cull  fruit 
The  principal  means  of  prevention  are 
by    drying,    canning,    or    making    into 
cider.     .Tellies,  synips,  and  the  various 
fruit  butters  and  marmalades  are  aho 
available,  and  are  generally  exceeding 
ly   appetizing.     Of   these    various  pro 
cesses,   the    simplest    and    largest    con 
sumers    of    fruit    are    probably    ^i'l"' 
making  and  drying. 

To  determine  which  is  most  likely  to 
be  profitable,  it  may  be  noted  that  one 
bushel    of    fairly    good    apples    should 
yield    6*    to    7    pounus    of    dried    fruit 
evaporated  to  a  moisture  content  of  2j 
percent,  which  is  about  right.    In  a  well- 
equipped    factory,   this    can   be   accom- 
plished at  an  average  cost  of  about  2! 
cents    a    pound,    but    at    home    it   will 
doubtless  cost  at  least  5  cents.    If  the 
slicing,  bleaching   and   drying  are  we" 
done,   the    resulting   product    should  be 
worth  at  least  8  to  10  cents  a  pound  at 
retail.    This  product  requires  no  expens- 
ive  containers,  can   be   stored   in   small 
space,  and  will  keep  almost  indeiinitely 
under  proper  conditions.     The   original 
fruit  can  thus  be  converted  into  a  rela- 
tively stable  food,  and  be  made  to  yicW 
a    return    of   about    25    to    30   cents  » 

bushel. 

When  /the   fruit   is   made   into   culer, 
one  bushel  of  well-ripened  apples  shoiiW 
yield  about  2   gallons  if   made   with  a 
good  home  press,  and  about  4   gallon* 
with    a    first-class    power   press.     Tiii 
cider  should  be  worth  about  10  ff"' 
a  gallon,  and  hence  would  yield  a  «^^^ 
turn  of  20  to  40  cents  a  bnshel  on  tn 
original  fruit,  minus  the  cost  of  ma  1 
Ing,  which   should  be   relatively   ^ma^ 


September  29,  1917. 

The  cider  can  then  either  be  carried 
over  into  vinegar  or  may  be  pasteuriz- 
ed and  kept  sweet  indefinitely.  The 
ii.isteurizing  is  best  done  by  heating 
the  fresh  cider  to  a  temperature  of 
119  degrees  F.  for  one  hour,  and  then 
sealing   in    sterilized    containers.  I 

In  the  case  of  the  dried  fruit,  if 
much  of  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
market,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  pieces  are  clean,  bright  and  in 
the  standard  forms.  The  complete  ring 
form  is  the  most  common  in  high-grade 
stock,  altho  full  quarters  or  those  dried 
whole  will  often  bring  a  slightly  better 
i)rice.  The  latter  are  much  harder  to 
dry,  however,  and  with  a  satisfactory 
parer  and  slicer  the  ring  form  will  be 
found  most  practical.  In  this  case  the 
slices  should  be  made  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  should  be  bleached 
at  once  after  paring  and  sliiiing  by  ex- 
jiosing  to  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
This  is  done  in  shallow  trays  or  racks 
in  a  tight  box,  and  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur and  time  of  bleaching  should  be 
regulated  so  as  to  secure  the  desired 
results  with  the  least  exposure  to  the 
fumes.  One-half  pound  of  sulphur  with 
a  45-minute  exposure  should  bleach 
about  100  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  proper  moisture  conteut  for  the 
finished  fruit  can  be  determineti  rough- 
ly by  continuing  the  drying  until  no 
moisture  shows  on  the  surface  and  none 
tan  be  pressed  from  a  broken  slice,  but 
the  pieces  still  remaining  springy  and 
not  sticking  together  after  moderate 
pressure.  Five  or  six  hours  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  for  this  with  a  good 
evaporator  and  with  the  sliced  fruit 
on  racks  and  not  over  1  or  2  inches 
deep.  After  the  fruit  is  considered 
dry  enough  it  is  moved  to  a  clean  dry 
curing  room  and  turned  or  shoveled 
over  every  day  or  two  until  the  whole 
mass  is  practically  uniform. 

Further  details  on  the  drying  may  be 
secured  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  291, 
obtainable  on  request  from  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tnformation  on  canning,  preserving, 
tc,  may  also  be  secured  in  bulletins 
(if  the  U.  S.  Department,  or  in  Exten- 
fsion  Circulars  44  and  61  issued  by 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Injury  to  Peach  Trees 

"My  peach  trees  are  dying.  They 
were  five  years  old  this  spring.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  about  three  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  tap  root  dies 
while  the  other  roots  are  green.  The 
leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  have  red 
.spots.  We  looked  for  worms  but  find 
none.  What  can  I  dot"— T.  B.  K., 
Lehigh   Co.,  Pa. 

Tf  the  writer  is  correct  in  his  im- 
pression that  the  worms  or  borers  are 
not  involved  in  this  injury,  the  trouble 
is  then  undoubtedly  due  to  winter-in- 
jury, which  often  does  not  show  up 
iintil  relatively  late  in  the  season  fol- 
lowing. In  this  case  there  is  practical- 
ly nothing  that  can  be  done  to  save 
the  trees.  The  trouble  itself  can  usu- 
ally be  avoided  by  seeing  that  the 
bases  of  the  trees  are  not  exposed  at 
:iny  time  during  freezing  weather,  as 
is  sometimes  done  in  process  of  worm- 
in;,',  and  as  occasionally  develops  in 
litavy  soil,  simply  due  to  the  swaying 
of  the  trees  by  the  wind. 

The  latter  process  sometimes  loosens 
'ip  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  and  thus 
P'Mniits  the  living  cells,  between  the 
hark  and  the  .wood,  to  be  readily  killed 
Ky  any  freezing  that  follows. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  THE 
RASPBERRY 


After  fruit  has  been  harvested  from 
the  raspberry,  pruning  of  the  vines  is 
necessary  if  success  is  to  be  obtained 
thruout  the  following  year.  The  prun- 
ing of  the  vines  is  generally  done  dur- 


ing the  month  of  August,  but  it  will 
depend  upon  the  variety  and  the  time 
of  fruiting.  The  grower  will  go  thru 
and  cut  out  vines  that  have  borne 
fruit  in  that  particular  season,  cutting 
the  canes  off  close  to  the  ground.  Some 
few  other  canes  should  be  cut  out  as 
well,  leaving  for  each  plant  4  to  6 
good  new  canes.  These  new  canes 
should  in  turn  be  clipped  back  to  2i 
or  3J  feet  tall.  This  clipping  back  will 
induce  lateral  growth  which  in  turn 
will  encourage  a  greater  sotting  of 
fruit  the  following  year.  The  advan- 
tage of  cutting  the  old  canes  at  this 
time  is  found  in  the  ease  of  doing  the 
work.  The  fruiting  canes  are  much 
easier  severed  than  if  allowed  to  remain 
over  winter,  because  they  are  less  woody 
at   this   period. — A.   E.   W. 


SA'^NG  TOMATO  SEED 


In  the  saving  of  tomato  seed,  states 
C.  E.  Meyers,  •  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  first  point  to  consider 
is  the  character  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  fruit  for  seed  is  selected.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  repro- 
duces the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole  rather  than  of  the  individual 
fruit.  Therefore,  when  selecting  speci- 
mens for  seed,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  only  from  plants  which  produce 
a  large  percentage  of  desirable  fruit. 

The  fruit  should  be  ripe  when  picked. 
It  should  be  cut  in  two  and  the  seeds 
squeezed  into  a  vessel.  This  should  be 
left  standing  for  two  to  three  days  un- 
til it  ferments.  The  fermentation  pro- 
cess will  cause  disintegration  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous film  which  surrounds  the  seed 
and  prevent  its  sticking  together  in 
masses. 

At  the  end  of  the  fermentation  period, 
the  liquid  may  be  drawn  off  and  the 
seeds  washed  by  manipulating  with  the 
hands,  in  a  strainer  of  suitable  size, 
thru  which  running  water  is  allowed  to 
pass.  If  running  water  is  not  available, 
several  changes" of  water  may  be  used 
ai^d  the  washing  continued  until  the 
seeds  are  clean.  They  should  then  be 
S])read  out  to  dry  and  placed  in  a  cool, 
airy  place.  When  thoroly  dried,  they 
may  be  stored  for  subsequent  use. 


DISEASED  TREES  IN  PEACH 
ORCHARD 


The  heaviest  rush  of  peach  mar- 
keting is  now  over  and  growers  should 
remove  all  trees  showing  any  of  the 
following  symptoms.  Premature  peaches, 
which  usually  show  on  one  or  more 
branches  the  first  year,  indicate  a  dis- 
eased condition.  These  peaches  ripen 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  remain- 
der on  the  trees  ripen;  their  skin  is 
usually  mottled  and  when  cut  open  the 
pulp  is  streaked  with  red.  The  flavor 
is  insipid  and  sometimes  bitter.  The 
leaves  have  a  yellowish  color  and  roll 
at  the  edges.  In  the  later  stages,  fine 
shoots  with  narrow  leaves,  lemon  yel- 
low in  color,  grow  out  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  These  symptoms  denote 
"yellows".  In  the  case  of  "little 
peach",  the  peaches  on  the  whole  tree 
or  on  certain  limbs  are  very  small  or 
irregular  in  size  and  instead  of  ripen- 
ing prematurely,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"yellows",  the  peaches  are  much  later 
than  those  on  healthy  trees.  The  leaves 
are  yellowish  and  appear  to  hang  down 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

These  diseases  are  contagious  and 
when  a  diseased  tree  is  left  in,  a  circle 
of  diseased  trees  will  be  found  sur- 
rounding it  the  following  year. 

"Bacterial  leaf  spot"  causes  cer- 
tain varieties  to  lose  large  numbers  of 
their  leaves.  The  leaves  in  some  cases 
turn  bright  yellow  and  are  punctured 
with  holes.  In  other  cases  the  leaves 
drop  off  while  still  green. — W.  W.  Oley, 
Cumberland  Oo.,  N.  J. 


DEALERS: 

We  bare  for  jrour 
window  a  cut-out  en- 
Urcnnent  of  tb  c  illiM- 
Iratioo  above,  three 
feet  bitb,  li(bo> 
crapbcd  in  fire  col> 
on.  Write  for  iL 
You  can  lell  Atlat 
Farm  Powderwitboiit 
cwryiac  U  in  ttock. 


''It  was  no  trouble  at  all 

to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  by  blasting,'*  writes  R.  C.  English, 
Port  Matilda,  Pa.  "I  had  never  used  an  explosive  before 
and  had  never  seen  the  work  done.  But  I  understood  it 
thoroughly  after  looking  at  the  pictures  in  your  book.  It 
is  easy  to  blast  stumps  with 

Mas  RamPowdei 


FREE 
BOOK 

COUPON 


The  Safest  Explosive 


TItt  Orisiul  Fan  Pwder 

It  costs  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  that  it  replaces.  You 
can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don't  know  him,  ask  us. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  ourbook,"Better  Farming,"  74  pages,  84  illus- 
trations, shows  how  to  blast  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  land,  make 
beds  for  trees  and  increase  soil  fertility  by  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilminston.  Del.  PGeJ 

Send  me  your  74-pagc  book,  "Better  Farming."     I  am  iaterected  la  tbe  n*e    I 

ct  ezploMves  for  tbc  purpose  before  wtiUti  I  mark  X: 


STUMP  BLASTING 
BOULDER  BLASTING 
SUBSOIL  BLASTING 


DITCH  DIGGING 
ROAD  BUILDING 
TREE  PLANTING 
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BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  be  thuught  worth 
$i.5.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOTrS  SONS 

104  CallowhiU  St..      Phila.,  Pa 
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CalUomla  PRIVET  HEDGE 


Jw  VMnOM 

HeUilit  Bruicbes 

18  to  24  in  3  to   5 

24  to  30  la  8  to  10 

30  to  30  tn  10  to  15 


FiiM,  Ctoan  Stock 

Per  100         Per  10001 

S2.S0  320.00 

I3.S0  '   30.00 

4.00  36.00 


500  at  1000  rates. 
Mention  thb;  publication  and  we  will  deliver  free 
order  of  S  10.00  and  over.      We  grow  our  own  stock  and 
employ  no  a«enis.     Write  for  free  price  list  on  Trees. 
Sbn;bbery,  Kvertfrecus,  etc. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  CO.  Dept.  P.  , 
L.\NCASTER.   PENNA. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  yon  $ufierinfc  fisjm  rupture  without 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brooks  Rup- 
ture Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  inan. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clings 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafing 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
foftether  the  parted  ris.iuennd 
^vei  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years* 
experience  we  have  perfected  «     «» 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks, 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430Stat«  St.  Marthall.  Mich. 


A  Man's  First  Duty 

is  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  family. 
Life  insurance  is  the  only  abeolutely  safe  | 
way  of  accomplishing  this.  In  particular 
where  there  inindcbtedneaa  ontbefar.ni,  the 
bead  of  the  family  cannot  afford  to  jeupar- 
diie  his  fauiily'a  iutcreata  by  fuihng  to  carry 
at  1ea.9t  enoueh  in  nr.ince  to  pay  off  the 
niortaaee  at  his  death  and  the  premium  for 
carrying  this  insurance  should  rightfully  be 
charged  among  the  operating  exp"  nses  of 
the  farm.  Tell  us  your  age  and  we  will  ad- 
vise the  best  form  of  policy  for  you. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 

T.  O.  Young.  Pres.,  Home  Offlccs.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

TTe  iranf  rtHable  enrrjciie  farmert  a*  loco*  atetU. 


LABOR  IS  SCARCE 

But  May  be  Scarcer  Next  Spring 

There  Will  be  Chances  to  Haul  Lime 
This  Fall:    BUV  NOIV 

WARNER'S 

<4»  ^^tm.^       Ill    99 


■    I    I    ■    ■ 


(Pure  **Cedar  Hollow"  Hydrated  Lime) 

For  Soil  Acidity  and  Bigger  Crops 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY,  wuai'o..  Dd.,    PUia.,Pt.,  N.Y.Oty 


Please  mention  Pennflylvanim  Fmnner  when  vriting  to  Advertisens 
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It's  Natural  for  a 
to  Wallow 

Here's  a  good  thing  to  do :  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding 
grounds  to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant.  As  the  hogs  pass 
back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough,  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  Kce  and  cleanse  the  skin,  while 
the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  disease 
germs  and  the  worms  that  pollute 
the  ground.  That  will  mean  a  clean, 
healthy  skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and 
larger,  better  porkers. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Olilo 


f 


Dr.Hess  Dip 
disinfectant 


Save  /aon 

^^g\A.M    The  Fleck 
^  V/%fci  Modern 

BILLS  Way  ^Pipe- 

■^■"^^^   less      Furnace 
ie  the  most  economical  heating 
gyatem   ever   devised-    No  pipM 
to   absorb   heat. 
None    wasted 
in  cellar,  it  all 
gt>es     wftiere 
it  is  wanted. 


NO 

WASTE 

HEAT 


Heats 

entire 
house  com- 
fortably     in 

zero     weather  i^-ton^i 

'from  one  register.  Can  be  tortalledl 
in  T  few  hours  without  tearing  up' 
^-,?'.  "  fl„or«     No  coal  gsM  or  dust 


walls  or  noors.     No  coal  «»■ 

No  repairs.    Burn8_h»rd,or  "oft  coal.^ 

coke    or   wood. 


Write  for  booklet 


Plumbing  &  Heatinf  Supplies 

Dept.  28, 
44  to  50  N.  Sih  St(. 
PhiladclphU.  Pa. 


SAVES  WOMENS. 
STRENGTH         ^ 


No  stoop!  nir—uo  reach!  n  7 
ovet  milk  can  with  the 
Dairy  Queen.  Sold  direct  to, 
you.  And  the  price  is  r/'c/Zi/. 
Enclntd  All-6iir  Drivt,  Ho  Chalnt; 
ClostSklmtninK  Sanitiry  Bowl,  Eat- 
ly  CItaned;  Splash-Oiling  Sjrtlim, 
Light  Running;  Low-Dowo  link— 
Simpit,  Dura bli,  Sanitary. 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.  $5  down- 
$5  per  month.  Made  in  350, 
StXi,  <,50  and  <)00  lb.  cnpati- 
tii's.  Write  for  free  catalot^. 
■aktn  of  ttpantort  for  16  yiars 
r-'lry  Cream  Separator  Co. 
1)21  Washington  St. .Ltbanon, Intl. 


THE  NEW  1918  MODEL  « 

DAIRY  QUEEN 


80  BAYS 
TRIAL 


'Thitltrp 


their  laying  hens  more  rasceptible  to 
chicken  pox.  At  least  cabbages  were 
too  high  to  feed  to  hens  and  chicken 
pox  did  not   appear. — R.  G.  Kirby. 


FALL  POULTRY  WORK 


REPORT   or  VINELAND   EOO   LAY- 
ING  CONTEST   FOR  AUGUST 
1917 

After   the   worries    of    spring   incuba-  

tion  and  brooding  and  the  constant  at-  ^.t    the    end    of    the   tenth   month    of 

tention  in  the  summer,  the  poultryman  ty,p  vineland  Egg  Lajnng  and  Breeding 

is  likely  to  look  over  his  flock  of  young  Contest,  the  total  production  stands  at 

stock    and   find   that    they    are    looking  148,281,    with    the    monthly   production 

fairly  well.     They  seem  to  gather  con-  f^,  August  at    13,179,   or  a  production 

sulcrable    food    on    the    range    and    the  ^f  42..^  percent. 

growth  of  the  pullets  seems  to  warrant  The  special  cash  prizes  for  the  month 

good    egg    records    at    an    early    date,  jj^ve  been  awarded  as  follows:  To  Pen 

Then    the    poultryman    is   likely    to    be-  j^q^  75  f^^   the  highest   production   for 

come  careless  and  relax  in  the  care  of  the  g„y    ^ng    ppQ    for    the    month,    having 

Urds.     Tlie  results  that  follow  are  very  i^id   2IO  eggs,  or  a  production   of  67.7 

bad  for  the  farm  income  and  much  of  percent.    The  pen  is  a  S.  C.  White  Leg- 

the  remainder  of  the  year's  work  with  Jjqjq  pp„  ^nd  is  owned  by  P.  G.  Piatt, 

the    young    birds    is    reduced    in    value  ^f  Wallingford,  Pa.     This  is  the  third 

because   there   is  a   lack   of  good  man-  consecutive     month     that    Mr.    Piatt's 

agement  at  the  finish.  pen   has 'been   high   pen.     To  Hen  No. 

Of   course   there   are   many   fine   days  930  for  the  highest  production  for  any 

in  the  fall  when   the   3un   is  warm  and  one  hen  for  the  month,  having  laid  27 

the  wind  is  still.     The  pullets  range  in  eggs,  or   a   production   of  87.1    percent, 

the     fields    and     thrive.      Vigilence    is  The  hen  is  a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and 

necessary   to   send    the   birds  into  win-  is  owned  by  W.  K.  Wixson,  of  German- 

ter   quarters   in    fine   condition.     In  the  town.    Pa. 

first   place   we  have   raw  cold   winds  in  Following  is  a  list  of  the  five  highest 

fall    which    come   up    unexpectedly   and  hens  of  the  contest  to  date: 
chill  the  poultry.     This  may  be  follow 


CHASE 


FA.R1M 


TRACTOR 


ed  by  rain  and  then  a  damp,  chilly 
night.  Colds  are  likely  to  result  as  the 
birds  crowd  together  at  night  and  be- 
come overheated.  Then  they  come  out 
on  the  cold. ground  in  the  morning  and 
we  soon  note  the  foamy  eye  which 
shows  that  serious  colds  will  follow  if 
the  condition  is  not  remedied. 

Pullets  must  be  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters before  the  stormy  fall  days  arrive 
They    must    have    loained    to 


Hen  Variety  Prod. 

17     Barred  Plymouth  Eock    26S 

106     White  Plymouth  Bock    261 

179     Columbian  Plymouth  Rock   . .  25.') 

622     White    Leghorn    249 

902     White    Leghorn    244- 

The  table  following  shows  the  hens 
that  have  laid  thirty  or  more  consecu- 
tive  days: 

Hen    Variety  and  Owner       No.  of  Days 

..  53 
..  46 
..  46 


4.J 
44 
41 


use    the  743  W.  Leghorn,  Oakland  Farm 

roosts  to  prevent  crowding  together  on  763  W.  Leghorn,  P^  G    Piatt   ... 

the    floor   or  in   the   nest   boxes.     Then  768  W.  Leghorn,   P.  G.  Piatt     . . 

they    oan    be    alb.wed    some    freedom  902  W.  Leghorn,  Gustav  Walters 
when  the  weather  is  fine  but  they  will 
never  need  to  be  subjected   to  the  raw 
winds  and  cold  rains  which  hump  them 
up  in  the  fence  corners  and  cause  colds 

*"-r^-^?!-              t      !»    i«,««rtoT,f    in    thft  888  W.Leghorn, J.  P.  Van  Zandt  . 

Fiirhtintr    pests    is    important    in    tne  '^^       •       «                  ,  ...  „                        00 

Give   every  pullet    393  R.  L  Rod,  Underhill  Bros 33 

treatment    for    lice  Following  U  the  average  percent  pro- 
duction    for    the    month    and    for    ten 


137  W.  P.  Rock,  Overlook  Farm 
39  B.  P.  Rock,0.  C.  Luhrs 

15  B.  P.  Rock,  G.  W.  Buck 38 

17  B.  P.  Rock,  G.  W.  Buck 37 

106  W.  P.  Rock,  Holliston  Hill  P.  P..  35 

34 


months  for  the  ten  breeds  represented: 

To 
Aug.  date 
52.7 
52.9 
44.6 
36.6 
40.2 
44.3 
43.1- 
45.7 
40.8 
45.3 


should  be  storing  up  energy 
food   to   lay   eggs   the    next    day. 


a 
in 


AND 


Jersey  Farm  $1550 
Crops,   Farm  Tools  and 

Hduscliol'l  furniture  enouEli  for  small  family,   with  the 
iH)iiltrv  luoliided  by  owner  If  taken  Mooii.    10  acres,  on 
main  ruud  onlv  1    .Vt  mlle^i  to  depot,    .^talilo   room  for 
h(»rw«.inil  cow.  potillry  house.     Nice  \<>\  of  fnilt  treos 
Hi)pU'.<.  i»pir«.  pliimH,  rhcrrlcs  and  peacliw.  several  hun- 
ilri-l  «r;ipcs,  ra.<i>J)o-rli'sftiid  us\itiriiKURli»-d.    tut  travel- 
In?  in.itnictlon^  an  }   picture   of  till-  uttrartlve  t>-rooni 
house  and  shade  trees,  w-c  pine  24,  Htrouls  Fall  Cata- 
lOKue,  jiut  out.    Copy  nialle.i  fr<T        ,,^.,,_ 
E.  .\.  STROIJT   FARM   .XGl.Nf  ^. 
nept    ITfi').     Land  Title   Building,      Hhlladelplila,  Pa. 


M 


fall    poultry    work. 

the    blue    ointment 

before  she  is  placed  in  the  laying  house. 

Lice    rapidly    devitalize    young    pullets 

in  the  fall  and  birds  pes-tercd  by  lice 

are   quite   likely   to   fall   prey  to   many 

different     poultry     diseases.       At     least    S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ....   48.9 

there    is    practicallv    no    chance    of    a    S.  C.  Black  Leghorns  ....   40..-? 

louHv  pullet  paving  for  her  feed  in  eggs    Columbian  Plymouth  Bocka  38.2 

at  the  present  price  of  feed.     The  mite    Buff  Wyandottes   37..^ 

campaign    which    must    always   be    car-    8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns   36.1 

ried   on  during   the  summer  should  not    White  Wyandottes 3o.4 

be    neglected    in    the    fall.      Paint    the    R.  L  Reds   34.5 

roosts  once  each  week  with  kerosene  White  Plymouth  Rocks  ..  31.7 
oil  to  keep  these  pests  from  feeding  on  Columbian  Wyandottes  . . .  30.8 
the  pulh  ts  every  night   when   the  birds    Barred  Plymouth  Rocks   .  .   30.6 

from  their        Following  is  a  list   of   the  high  pens 

in  the   ten   breeds  for  the   ten   months: 

Clean   litter  in    the   poultry   house   is  Pen     Eggs 

fall   necessity.     Litter  that  has  been    Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ....        1     1782 

the    house    for    a   long    time    during    White  Plymouth  Rocks 10     1754 

the  summer  will  be  veri-  du'^tv.     If  the    Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

birds  scratch  in  dirty  litter  it   may  re-    White  Wyandottes 

suit   in   colds  and   other  di-seasi's.   Clean    Columbian  Wyandottes  . . . 

and    spray    the    poultry    house    tlioroly.    Buff  Wyandottes   

It  takes  time  but  a  dozen  eggs  at  the    R.  T.  Reds 

present   price    is    a    fair    retnrn    for   an    R,  C.  White  Leghorns 

hmir's    work    and    a    farmer    can    do    a    S.   C.   BufT  Leghorns    

great  deal  for  the  poultry  for  the  price    S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 
of  five  or  ten   dozen  eggs.  The     race     for    first 

Remember  that  green  food  is  im-  watched  by  all  with 
portant  in  the  wint.r  ration.  In  the  excitement  as  Mr.  Piatt's  Pen  7t>  H 
fall  enough  mangeN  and  clover  should  pressing  close  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Van 
be  stored'to  last  the  hens  until  spring,  '/andt's  Pen  88.  At  the  end  of  the 
If  the  supply  of  green  food  i^  exhaust-  forty  fourth  week,  Mr.  Van  Zandt's  pen 
ed  late  in  the  spring  it  will  nicnn  that  was  leading  by  60  eggs, 
the  birds  do  not  receive  this  valuable  During  the  past  month,  there  has  been 
addition  to  their  ration  just  at  the  time  nn  epidemic  of  ehickenpox  in  the  Vine- 
it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  their  sys-  land  district  and  a  few  of  the  pens  of 
terns  in  condition  to  lay  fertile  eggs,  the  contest  have  suffered  slightly.  The 
Mangels  pre  much  better  than  cab-  management  of  the  contest  has  the  dis- 
bages.     Last    year   some   poultrymcn    in    ease  under  control  and  there  is  no  cause 


The  ability  to  so  through  the  soft 
spot  in  your  field.  The  ability  to 
aimb  that  steep  knoll  with  full  load. 
The  ability  to  turn  in  those  close 
quarters.  Those  are  some  of  the 
reasons  WHY  the  CHASE  wins 
out  where  others  fail. 

It's  one  thing  to  work  in  a  level 
field  in  mellow  soil  free  from  stone. 
It's  entirely  another  to  handle  the 
actual  conditions  of  our  eastern 
farms  just  as  we  find  them. 
THE  CHASE  TRACTOR 
SlAKES  GOOD. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  some 
interesting  pictures.  Send  us  your 
address. 

CHASE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 
328  So.  West  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  his  profits 
by  doubling  the  egg  prodiKtion  of  his  hens. 
A  scientific  tonic  has  been  discovered  that  re- 
vitalizes the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all  th; 
time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give 
your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  r  - 
suits.  A  dollar's  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will 
double  thi.  year's  production  of  eggs,  so  if  you 
wish  to  tr  this  great  profit  lualcer  write  E.  J. 
Reefer,  poultry  expert.  4406  Reefer  Bidg.,  Kan 
sasCity,  Mo.,whowill  send  you  a  season's  sup- 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid),  bo 
confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results  that  a 
million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if  you  are  not 
absolutely  tatisEed  your  dollar  will  be  returned 
on  request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  cost  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Rrefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  o( 
poultry. — Adv. 
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FORD 
SPECIAL 

Here's  the  fastest  selling  accessory 
for  a  Konl  made.  Reduces  cost  of 
gasoline  to  about  18  cents  gallon 
Nothing  to  add  to  the  gas. 

Free  information  to  Ford  ownor^;. 

Address 

FOOT  AIR  ACCELERATOR 
SALES  COMPANY. 

P.  O.  BOX  574,     HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Can  Use  a  FEW  Live  Afents 


fTofm  ■P/^i.  Qnlo  8.V»cre  farm,  1  1-2  nillp>  N'>rtti 
r  arm  ror  naie  of  RidcPlv,  Maryland  .Mraw- 
berrles,  Alfalfa.  Wheat  and  Hye  ^mwlng.     Ailaptiil  l'» 

f'cneral  fiirmlau,  trirkliig  or  dalrylns.  Oooil  ^-riKim 
it.u^o  aud  ample  outlmlldlnKK.  Inpluding  bIIo  and  i.-nant 
iKiu.ses.  K\c<>lldit  water  and  pasture  For  fiirir.i'r 
Information,  add r«Ms  N.  C  IJean.  Kldtiely.  Mar.\  laiHi 

Gas  Engine  &  Saw  Mill 

I  2.'»  H.  P  Superior  f;xs  KUKlnn  and    I    -i  A  doul>l'  '•<■'' 
feed  Farifiihar  .Saw  Mill,  caoh  used  about  160  da>  -.  i"f 
sale  at  once  to  settle  partnership. 
W.  O.  or.RHAUD,         Rt     I.  Wentherl.v.   la 


Farm  for  Sale 


141  aerea:  thern-n  an 
S  room  brick  Ih-u*'- 
hank  barn.«a«oii  sWi 
and  rorn  rrlb  aftachod,  with  other  h^llldlnl^^^  ii'i'l  <"»]■ 
youn«  apple  orcliard.  Farm  well  watered.  A(lai)i'-<i  i"* 
Kenerul  farralnit,  dalr>-lnK  or  tfopk  rnl»lnK  Kor  f"""" 
LnlormutiuQ  write  owner,  K.S.Kelper,  Mhldlclow"  ra. 


Sel'ov  Service  Satisfies  tt'lSo.'In/yS 

ctRs.  .^nn».  Poutoet  a  speeUlty.    Returns  day  tootW 
•resold.     Ask  tor  our  market  letter.  „^,  „ni4 

SELBY    PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADEI-PHI* 


HAY 


Rellatile    H'^i"" 


Ship   To   Thfl   Old     .  _ 

I2J.62S  Wilnli  il*!..  Wttrtwih  ••' 


IVVNTEO  Amnii.ou«  ma..  BIk  opportunll.%  t  > '"l^.. 
\>  bank  aecount.  Experience  "?"^«r>l„^r  ,V  V  Y 
for  Information.    Allen  .\ursery  Co..  RochcsK  . 


r.WTED  Ambltloufl  m.in 


ention   Pennsylvania  Farmer     _„  . 

when  writing  to  advertisers,  j  our  section  thought  that  cabbages  made    to  expect  an  increase  of  the  disease. 


I  ArI^hTtR  H.  B0N90R 
'  Phlladelpiilk.  Paon*. 


DRESSen    POULTRY  and   T-^'iLV. 
nnv>4nR       ReadlnB  Terminal  A''"^" 


LweStock 


BUY  EWES  IN  FAIiL 


til  the  farmer  has  such  a  fence,  he 
.should  confine  his  flock  at  night  in  a 
well-fenced  yard  or  corrabi — Wiscon- 
sin Circular. 


If  you  want  to  start  in  the  sheep 
liusiness,  and  do  not  intend  to  be- 
come a  breeder  of  purebreds,  but  in- 
tend to  produce  wool  and  mutton,  the 
cheapest  way  to  atart  is  to  buy  western 
ewes  from  September  1  to  November  1. 
These  ewes  can  be  obaineni  either  by 
writing  to  a  reliable  commission  firm 
at  one  of  the  leading  markets,  or  by 
making   the   selection   in  person. 

In  buying  western  ewes  be  sure  and 
get  young  ewes;  yearlings  or  two-year 
olds  are  best.  Avoid  old,  broken^mouth- 
ed  ewes.  Get  well-built  ewes  carrying 
.some  Merino  blood  and  having  dense 
fleeces.  Sometimes  a  man  can  buy  na- 
tive ewes  of  good  quality  at  reasonable 
jirices.      Rams    for    breeding    purposes 


FOBAOE  CROPS  LOWER  COST 
OF  PORK 


Pork  production  is  cheaper  with  grain 
and  green  forage  crops  than  vith  grain 
alone.  Some  grain  is  necessary  for 
fattening  hogs  on   pasture. 

An  acre  of  clover  had  a  value,  in 
replaciftg  corn  in  the  ration,  of  !)'101.02 
in  one  test  made  by  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  with  corn  valued  at  $1.68 
a  bushel.  Red  clover  ranked  first  among 
swine  forage  crops  in  tests  made  at  the 
Ohio  station.  Rape,  soybeans  and  blue- 
grass  followed  in  order  of  efficiency. 
While  alfalfa  was  not  tested,  it  usually 
ranks  a  little  above  clover. 

The  number  of  hogs  an  acre  of  pas- 
ture will  carry  is  influenced  by  their 
age  and  thriftiness,  the  amount  of  for- 


THE  CONCRETE  FEEDING   FLOOR  IN  BARNYARD  IS  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT. 

<!iould   alsc    be   purchased   at   this   time  age   produced,   the    amount    and    nature 

from  reliable  breeders  of  purebred  mut-  of  the  concentrates  fed,  and   other  fac- 

tmi   sheep.  tors.     When  given   somewhat   less   than 

Huying  sheep  in  the  spring  when  the  a  full  feed  of  grain,  from  S   to   14  fall 

juices  are  high  and  fattening  and  sell-  or  winter  pigs  and  12  to  20  spring  pigs 

iiig  them  in  the  fall  can  not  be  recom-  may  oidinarily  be  pastured  on  an  acre 

iMi'nde<l   as    a   money-making   undertak-  of  average  clover  or  alfalfa,  and   from 

in:;,    even    tho    the    sheep    fatten    well.  500   to   600   pounds   of   pork    should    be 

The    general    practice    where    the    busi-  produced. 

iic^s    is    at     all    extensive,    is    to    buy  Prices   of   grain    and   amount   of   pas- 

( ACS    in    the    fall,    breed    them    to    the  ture  determine   largely  the  quantity  of 

lic<t     mutton    type    rams,    have     them  concentrates    to    feed    hogs    on    forage, 

l.iinb   from    the  middle  of  April   to   the  It  is  doubtful  whether  less  than  half  of 

cMily  part  of  May,  and  keep  both  ewes  a  full  feed  should  be  given  hogs  on  pas- 

.■iml  lambs  grazing  thru  the  summer  on  ture   if  intended   for  market.   Exclusive 

luxuriant    pastures.  pasture  feeding  results   in  slow   gains. 

Kloeks    that    have    been    established 

:iihl  which  have  produced  lambs  should  j^q    nqT    GRIND    CORN    FOR    HOG-S 

'ic   culled  and   the   culls   should   he    fat-  

i.iie<l    as    much    as    possible    and    thei»  q^j^    \^    ready    for    hogs    when    it    is 

'•'.Id.       Should     lambs    be    •dropped     in  ghoveled  on  a  clean  feeding  place.  Cookr 

March  and   then  be  well-grown,  it  may  i^g^  grinding   or   soaking   corn    for  hog 

I'c    desirable    to    market    them    in   July,  f(.p^  jg  generally  not  necessary  or  prac- 

Aiigus.t  or  early  part  of  September.  The  tical.     It   has  been    found    liy   numerous 

inarket    demands   a   good,    fat    lamb    of  experiments    that   when    corn    is  cooked 

t'loin    70   to    80   pounds.  its   digestibility    is    reduced.      The    time 

Expensive   Sheep  Bams  Unnecessary,  and  equipment  necessary  for  this  opera- 

Mieep  do   not   require   warmth   e.vcept  tion  also  make  it  an  undesirable  under- 

at  lambing  time.     Sheds  or  barns  that  taking. 

keep    sheep    dry    and    offer    protection  It   pays   to   grind   corn    for   hog   feed 

aa;ainst    winds   and    cold    drafts  are   all  in   only  a   few  cases.     It   is  good   prac- 

t'lat    i<    necessary    in    the    sheep    indiis-  tice    at    times   to    feed' ground    corn    to 

I'y.       Buildings    that    supply    siitticient  heavy    hogs   during   the    finishing    stage 

storage    space    for   hay    and    other    feed  in     their    prepar.ition    for    market.      If 

necessary    for    winter    feeding    are    de-  the    grain    is    especially    hard    or    flinty 

^■iiable.  it  may  be  ground  to  advantage.     Many 

Oood   Fencing   Important  farmers    grind     their     corn     when     the 

Fencing  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  price     is    high    and     ordinarily     this    is 

necessities   for  succe.ssful  .sheep  produc-  found  to  be  an  economical  practice, 

tion.      Closely    woven    wire,    four    feet  The   labor   required   to   soak   corn   for 

tiiyh,    with    two   or    three    barbs    on    top  hog    feed    prevents    this    method    b**'"? 

and  one  at  bottom  makes  a  good  fence  a     paying    proposition.      Then,    too,    if 

ffr  pasture.     The  dog  has  been  a  men-  soaked   corn   is   fed   on   the   ground   the 

•ice    to    the    raising    of    sheep,    but    the  hogs  are   sure  to  pick    up   more   i>r   less 

menace  is  largely   overcome  by   pastur-  dirt  and  filth. — Roy  Gatewood,  iu  Kan- 

iii,:;   the  flock   in  a  well-fenced  lot.   Un-  sas  Circular. 


Avoid  Hi^h  Buildin0  Costs 


Build  A  Better  House 
For  Less  Money 

A  LEWIS  BUILT  HuCSE  offers  a  solution  of 
present  high  building  costs.  We  givt-  jou  more 
value  today  for  your  money  than  ever  before. 
LEV/IS  REAOY  CUT  SYSTEM  SAVES  40  * 
IN  LABOR— 18%  WAS^r:.  Saves  Time — Save* 
Costs.  Delays  and  Extras  Eliminated.  Every- 
thing 8hi).ped  complete  at  onu  time  from  one 
i)Ure.  All  material  Out  to  lit.  Paint.  Varnish, 
Glass,  Hardware,  Nails,  etc.,  furnished — all  of 
the  highest  grade.  Plans,  Specitications  and 
Architectural  Service — FREE.  The  <omi)lete 
Bhipment  saves  you  time  and  expense  in  liaulini;. 

L  Buy  Direct  from  the  Mill 

and  save  all  extra  profits.  We  own  our  own 
forests — saw-mills  and  planing  mills.  We  ari; 
independent  of  soaring  lumber  ])rices.  You 
beni'lit.  Build  the  home  vou  have  alwavs  want- 
ed at  the  lowest  cost.  LEWIS  BUILT  HOMES 
have  been  bnilt  by  hundreds  in  all  parts  of  tliu 
country,    all    Satisfied    customers. 

Send  Coupon  for  Book  of  Plans 

Shows  more  than  one  hundred  dcsisrns  of 
modern  houses — all  sizes — '$300  up. — Sock-bot- 
tom, Direct  MIU  Prices.  Shows  you  how  to  build 
a  model  farm  home  at  a  low  cost  in  spite  of  war 
prices,  (lives  many  ideas — practical  suggestions 
that  ai»i)eal  to  the  women-folks.  The  couiwn  or 
letter,  with  4  cents  postage  brings  it.  Send  today. 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co. , 
Dept.  H-49,  Bay  CityVMich. 


HOH£S 


Lewis  Mfg.   Co.,   Dept.  H-19.  Bay  City,  Micb. 
Gentlemen : 

Plcise    send    me   vour   citalog    and    book    of   plans   of   LEWIS 
BUILT  HOMES,   your   terms   and  Direct  Mill  Prices. 


Name 


The 
Malvern 


Send 
for 
Catalog 
Today 


Also 

Home 

Fur  lushing 

Catalog 

Sent  on  request 


.Vddres.s 


Good  to  the  shoulders 
great  for  wear 


Tw^idi 


en 

for  comfort 

Tfll  jronr  draiei  yon  wint  ?tiih 
dintu  If  thc]r  prove  unsati>factur7 
— m  any  particuUr—jnst  mail  them 
to  us.  We  will  repair,  replace,  or 
(if  reiiae!.ted)  refuud  yo\a  money. 


Ix)ok  for  the  fVfjf./«i/ buckle  Md 
fuaraatec  o>  every  pair.  Accept 
no  otheri.       All  dealers. 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  Ca 
Shirley.  Mi 


PUBLIC    SALE 

75  Fresh  Cows  or  near  Springers  75 

SAT.  OCT.  6,   1917 

At    the    E.  H.   Ridgway  Farm 

2>J  Miles    South  of  Lenoxville,  Pa. 

Included   In,  ttils  sale  are 
10  Pure  Bred  Holsteio  Cows  all  yoing  10 

lone-liair   fresh,  bal.  near  spriiiKor.-^ 
6    Purebred  .vearllnft  brlfcr«    1    Heifer  Calf 

?5r^-". •'***"  ''"^  '■■"">  •'  lif!""'  ^'>'i  "f  Hcng. 
uc  Koi.  .Six  ure  from  a  (iramj  .Sun  of  lYmce 
•^.'2  ,^<>^»>lyke  and  Ulanch  lie  Kol  Ueng. 
MMA  lb  Buit«r  642.10  lb  Milk  Seveniday. 
*0  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  M 
(.(MKl  size,  nicely  marked  and  ready  to  make 
milk  all  wuitcr. 

Farm  reached  from  r>alton  Pa.  main  D.L.  A  W, 
also  btrtt't  Car  service  from  Scranton  to  Dalton. 
Auto  meets  murnUig  ,truliis. 
G.  C.  Stepbena.  Auct.  E.  H.  Ridftway 


PIPE 


second  hand.  Lance  stock  all 
sizes  furnlHhcd  with  new  threads 
A  couplings.  I^romptabJpmenta. 
J.  F.  Grinitl),    4l6MoTirSL,  Ptura. 


^ITTEF 


**Ker(M)r  Engines 

ImmedUto  Shlpnieni-AII  Styles- 

2  to  22  H-P.-No  W»!tinB-Bi«  F»ct..r»--i:i« 
Ootiiut--l'rie«»  nxMt  raTorakla.  Writ*  for  my 
tfrnia  and  prlcfa— Caah.  PaymenU  or  No 
Mor         ■  wn.-ED.  H.  wriTE.  I're«. 

^„  TTE  ENQINC  WORKS 
tM*  Oakland  A*»,  lUiwaa  City.  M». 
laiplraBMS..         WmSarfc  r«. 


I  Save 

Too  $15 
to  $200 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Ann..i 


for  Aut»  Tlrva,  l>oobM  inil««c«.  pr^vsnt 
htowoutfl  an<)  punetuiva.  Rasily  appllea  in  any 
tir*.  IJwrd  ovt^r  and  ow»t  in  iie\,.r»l  tir*«. 
Thousand*  aoltl    Detmila  fr««.    Avaiita  wmntad. 

Aacrkas  AcctnsriM  Cs..  Dc*l.711  fifiniiri,  0. 


HAY 


H  WD  POWER!  CO             601  WUSL.  Nratwl  II 

*  are  the    isrcrst  ^anrtle^s  of   rommlsslon  hay    a 

^  IntrreaKv   Vew  York:  If  you  have  hay  to  dte-    * 

Y  ooee  of  eommunlcafe  with  them.                             Y 


HAY 


Man    To  Wear  Rne  Suit  '"^'  '^^  »«-"♦»"-' 

BANNFR  T.Vtl.ORlNO  PO 


pay.  easy    work, 
nei>«.  73S,    Chicago. 


^niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ 

i     MARTIN'S  ABATTOIR  TANKAGE     I 


Insure  your  supply  of  tankage  for  the 
cold  weather  by  ordering  now— when 
orders  can  be  filled.  Prices  and  feeding 
directions   free  on  request. 


1 


I     D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,     Philadelphia,  Pa.     I 
?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif^ 


..3 '      - 


1 1'— 232 


•***"■"■""■■— —TIIMIIW 

i  9HWMHtMll|lMH*MMUMMlHUH 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 


September  29,  1917. 


TftliMttiritlltllKtl 


MtnilHUIIUMMIIIIM 


Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 


=  9NiHiiiitiiiiiHiiiiintifHiiiitniiiiimmtnitiMitimnimnnniioinBMBMMNMn^BaiiHiMMi 

ftiMiiiiiiiiiiiMMMiiMMitiiHiHiiii iitiiMiiiiiHniuiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiniiNHMmMiiaMaHnnnBMH 

WEEKLY    MARKET    REVIEW    OP 
FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES 


luuNuuiuiiMtiiiii  inn 


itmnnunmanuuiiiiiiiHiiuiiiriiiiiiiuiinniiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiuiuniiiiiiKitHiiiMij 


IIUIUHHlUIIHIIIMHIIIIfllUlllttlUMIHIUI 


iiiiiiHiiiiiMiHiiiiiiHiiiiunHiiiunmmiiuitiiitiiiiitiitiiiiiiii 


I  iiinitimniniiimmiiiiiimiiiiMi tnttiiiiHiiui  iiiiiiiiiiNiiiiuimiiiiniiiiiiiiHi  Hiti 


iiiiiiuMiuiniuHiiimiiiHHmuiiMmi 


niintimtinMiiHiniHHnuiiimtHiifiiMMmiHiiuinHUHnHiHMitmiMHuniiumiiiMiiiiiuitir  - 
iniiiuuiituMiHuiniimiiiniiHuiiM "iii»iiMniHiii«iiHiiiiiH*imiiiMmiM«WHHWHiMM«iiiiMiiiMii»-amMwm5 


corn  growing  states  of  the  middle  west,  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  if  the  potato  crop  passes  into  the  hands 

but  the  northern  states  suffered  consid-  agents  that  no  wheat  can  be  bought  or  of    speculators    or    "buyers"     as    thev 

erable   loss  as   com   and  potatoes  were  sold  outside  the  zone  in  which  the  buy-  aie  more  politely  called.          * 

not  mature.     In  northern  Illinois,  corn  er  or  shipper  does  business  without  the  


Irish  Potato  Prices  Firmer 
Despite   the    fact    that    shipments   of    '*"  '"^  '*°<^^  "^^^  ^^"^'^   damaged.     In    consent  of  the  zone  agents  in  interest. 
Irish  potatoes  this  last  week  were  about    *^®   central  and  southern   sections,  the    The  following  partial  description  of  the 
^00  cars  heavier  than  a  week  ago,  prices    *'°'""    ^^^  potatoes   escaped    but    tender    zones   will   be    of   value: 
have    advanced    considerably.      Jersey    vegetables  suffered.  Less  damage  seems 
(Jiants   are   selling  f.o.b.  at  $1.12(al.l5    *°  ^^^^  been  done  in  Indiana. 


POTATO   ACREAGE 


Zone  1. — States:   Maryland,  Virginra'* 
West    Virginia,    District    of    Columbia. 


ress:    Geo.   8.  Jackson,  U.   S.   Food 


The  following  list  shows  the  esti- 
mated acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in 
the  United  States,     In  eonsidering   the 


per  bushel,  as   compared   with   90@92e       ^°  Michigan,  the  damage  was  heavy,   ^^^ 

a  week   ago,  Maines  at  $2.40@2.75  per   ^7^^/.^"^  in  the  northern  part  and  in    AdmVnTs't ration  °Ag'en'tr2o'  c'hamberof  f  ^'^^"^^^'^  ^^  f'««t  or  other  damag^i  the 

peck-sack,  f.o.b.   as   compared   with   $2    f^  higher  altitudes.     Corn,  beans,  po-    Commerce  Building    Baltimore    Md  ^^""'^^   ^'^'^    ^'^^    ^"    understanding    the 

a   week   ago.     Jobbing  prices  are   also    ***°^»  ^"^  garden  crops  were  badly  af-  ^'  .         '         *  effect  upon  the  nation's  crop. 

feeted.                                                                   Zone    7. — States:    Connecticut,    Dela-  State  * 

The    frost,    followed    by     cold,    wet    ^*''®'  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Michigan  _ .  320.0n(» 

weather    retards    the    development    of   ^*^  Hamshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  York  \\\\  320.000 

,,  „   ,           ,   .            .   ,             .            ,          crops  in  Iowa.     Corn  is  backward  and    I^'»o<le  Island,  Vermont.    Address:  J.  H.  Wisconsin    "  oQAonn 

the  deiiiand  for  cantaloupes  to  weaken,       .„           .       „                        i^«*v.iv«a,iu  ouu    p.                                                      .                                                    _»u,uuu 

„.,.!  ouk      I,-           *                   ,     oArt            will  require  four  or  five  weeks  of  good    ^*™<^s,     U.     S.     Food     Administration  Minnesota   otjo  ono 

and  altho  shipments  are  nearly  300  cars           ,,         ,                                 ^c^o  ui  guuu                         t»,„„/i,.,„„    xt        v    i     r,-^  t^           ,        .    -su.uuo 

weather    to    mature.      Damage    by    the    -^g®***'  ^2    Broadway,   New  York   City.  Pennsylvania    272  000 

freeze  was  not  great.                                        Zone  9,— States:  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn-  ^^'^^    140,000 


higher. 

Canteloupe  Demand  Weaker 

The  unusual  cool  weather  has  caused 


ipments  are  nearly 
less  than  a  week  ago,  prices  have  also 
declined  considerably.  Eocky  Fords  are 
selling  f.o.b.  at  $1  per  crate,  as  com- 
pared with  $1.25('"  1.50  a  week  ago. 
Jobbing  prices  of  Colorados  have  declin- 
ed to  $1.25rf/2.50,  as  compared  with  $2 
((I  3   last    week. 

Apple  Prices  Higher  Than  Last  Year 
Early  fall  apples  are  selling  at  $1.50 
(d  2.50  per  barrel  higher  than  last  year 
at  this  time.  .Jobbing  prices  are  slight- 
ly weaker  than  last  week.  Wealthys 
are  jobbing  at  $4(a5.75  per  barrel,  as 
compared  with  $4.50(«6.50.  The  apple 
movement  is  getting  considerably  heav- 
ier. 

Sweet  Potato  Movement  Heavier 
Sliipnu'iits  of  sweet  potatoes  for   the 
past   week   amounted  to   150  cars   more 
than  a  week  ago,  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia    movement    was    heavier,    and 
New  Jersey  shipped  three  times  as  many 
cars  as  a  week  ago.  The  New  Jersey  crop 
is    estimated    at    .3,090,000    bushels,    or 
about   one-third  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Other  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Cabbage    ahijiinents    were    about    125 
cars   heavier   than    a   week   ago.     New 
York 
largest 


Severe     frost     damage     occurred     in    sylvania.     Address:   H.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.    ^^i"® 


125,000 

I"i°oi8  •. 12.-.,00(» 

Virginia 125,000 

lo^a 115,000 

Nebraska 105.000 

Missouri    91,000 

New  Jersey S5,00(t 

California    75^00(1 

North  Dakota 75^000 

Indiana    74,000 

Kansas 70,000 

South  Dakota 65,000 

Washington    60,000 

Oj'egon    55,000 

Colorado    50,000 

Kentucky    49,000 

West  Virginia   48,000 

Maryland    4^^900 

Texas   40,000 

Total   of  states  growing  under 

40,000  acres    453,000 


Total 


.3,550,000 


SELLING  TOMATOES  AT  AUCTION  AT  A   NEW  JERSEY  EXCHANGE. 

304  Bourse 


HAY   REPORT 


and    Colorado    are    moving    the   North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,'altho   Food  Administration  Agent 
number  of  cars.     Colorado  has    a  good  crop  will  bo  harvested.  Building,  Philadelphia    Pa' 

1  to  date  only  920  cars,  which  is       In  northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin      PLAN    TO    KEEP*  POTA 


shipped 

about    one-half    less    than    correspond-    corn  and  potatoes  were  badly  damaged. 

ing  date  last  year.  The  estimated  pro-  Since  these  crops  were  not  nearly  ma- 

duption    for    Colorado    is    58,960    tons,    ture  the  loss  will  be  heavy. 

which    is    about    80   percent    more    than  . 


PLAN  TO  KEEP  POTATOES  AT 
HOME 


last  year. 

The  onion  movement  from  Massachu- 
»etts.  New  York  and  California  was 
considerably  heavier  than  a  week  ago. 


THE  PRICE    OF   THlS   YEAR'S 

WHEAT  CROP  AS  FIXED  BY 

THE  GOVERNMENT 


The  Government  Report  on  hay  of 
Aug.  1  showed  a  crop  aggregating  100,- 
000,000  tons,  but  this  is  reduced  on  Sept. 
1  to  91,700,000  tons,  in  the  preliminary 

estimate.     The   trade   as  a   whole,   and 

The  local  safety  committee  of  the  Particularly  those  giving  much  thought 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  ^^^  careful  investigation  to  this  year's 
continues  to  mature  plans  by  which  ^^^  P^Of^uction,  believe  it  to  be  much 
the  potato  crop  of  Berks  County  will  be  ^^^^"^  ^^^  ^^st  mentioned  figure.  It  is 
kept   right   at   home.     Not   a  bushel  is    ^^'erywhere  recognized  that  acreage  do 


up    to    the    corresponding    time 
York  especially  has  shipped  much  heav- 
ier,  totaling   more   than    three   times  as 
many    as  last   year   to   date. — Chas.   J. 
Brand,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Markets. 


New    Government  No.  1  Northern 

price  at  Spring 

f'tiU'agO    .$2.20 

Baltimore    2.29 

Philadelphia 2.29 

New  York 2.30 


No.  1  Hard 

Wlnt«r 

$2.20 
2.29 
2.29 
2.30 


No.  1  Soft  Red 
Winter 

$2.18 
8.27 
2.27 
2.28 


No.  1  Red 

Ourbam 

$2.13 

2.22 

2.22 

2.23 


weather  over  the  hay  belt  as  a  whole 


No.  1  Soft    does  not  produce  rank  growth  or  heavy 
White       ,  „„       .    ,  ,  ^  •' 

hay  yields. 


$2.18 
2.27 
2.27 
2.28 


EFFECT  OF  THE  FROST  ON  CORN 
AND  POTATOES 


COLD  STORAGE  HOLDINGS 


While  little   has  been  published  con-        Following    is    a    comparison    of    cold 


be  made  $1  per  bushel. 

To   attain    this  it  is   proposed   to   in- 
augurate    an      educational     campaign 


It  is  reported  from  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
that  many  acres  of  hay  were  left  un 
cut  in  that  neighborhood,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor  on  the  farms. 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul 


counties    and    the    higher    altitudes    of       frozen  beef,  73;  cured  beef,  61;  lamb 


proportion    of    the    crop    is    allowed    to 


Pennsylvania  corn,  potatoes  and  garden    and    mutton,   8.6;    frozen   pork,   5;    dry  „„*  ;„♦„  ♦».„  i,„„,i»     *  i,             ^i.         •  mi.    /-wv     v                            «               j    1 

.       , ,      ,            ,    ,      .          „  It         1     /o     /   i.    -V «           ,  ^"  ^"^'^  *"^  hands  of  buyers  the  price  The  Ohio  hay  crop  generally  exceeded 

truck  were  severely  damaged.  Ice  froze   salt   pork,  4.3;   lard,  9.2;   poultry,  228;  -,ni   Ko    *»    o«<i   r,,„i,„vi      *•>      t    \v  ♦   ♦•                 *         •  i.j     1  .    t^-  n 

,              1  ii.     if                       .41          c,i>.A                      ,              ,  ^"*    "^   ^^   ^""   probablv   $3.     In    this  expectations    as    to    vield,    but    Field 

in  many  places  and  the  freeze  was  suf-    turkeys,  894;  creamery  butter,  decrease,  „„..»,♦  ♦!.«  t,^*„»^/   „     li  v      u-       a  ^  *        *  r.     t.                  .1  .  .\.           i-.       f 

fi„;„«f    ♦/  =»^^   «n            *i.      n                  irt«  J.„        i           1  •        ,.  ..     ^  event  the  potatoes  would  be  shipped  to  Agent  Cochnin  savs  that  the  quality  of 

ficient    to    stop   all   growth.     Com   was   10.6  percent;   packing  butter,  decrease,  Kpw    Vn,-!,      T>i,!i„.fl«i«i.'„         j         •  *  *i.              •        *     iwu  *      •   u.V     /  • 

^.      „.        ,       ,  .            .,     ,            ,  .       -n              t  ^®w     York,     Philadelphia    and    points  the  crop  is  not  all  that  might  be  dcsir- 

not  matured  and  IS  greatly  damaged  for     '9  percent.  ^„„.    -    ,.                      '     ,.              /.      ,  ,        .           .      .         ,                 /         ., 

..                11.-      *        M            «  "'"*^"  further  away  and  then  sent  back  ed,     there     having     been     unfavorable 

other   use    than   for  silage.     Some   sec-                   ■ ♦„    t> j-         v         »_  i^         .                .,  ,         ,     . 

tions  of  the  tobacco  growing  counties                 THE  WHEAT  ZONES  Llf  Z    \?'''^°^^"'    *1  ^"^     ^'  T            ^""°^   '''   "''l^   ^"''   "     ^J' 

,.,„,„  !,„,,  !,!♦  freight   many  times  over.     The   entire  haying  season  and  considerab  e  of  the 

were  hard  nit.                                                                          . *«i.«„*:^       *  ii.                •       .                .,  .                                     _^ 

Ruling  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  ^!t^     •          ^*7^'«"  '«  *«  ^^*>^<^  "«?  ^a'  o^^rnpe  when  cut.-Qraia  Be- 

6    •    ucou  uiaue  oy  some  or  me  the  high  prices  which  are  sure  to  come  porter. 


Little  damage  was  done  in  the  chief 


September  29,  1917. 
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EDISON'S  Very  Latest 

AMBEROLA! 


NOT  A  PENNY  DOWN! 


o I  s  omI 

MIOMOCftAMll 

President  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 


The  Wonderful  New  Phonograph  with 
the  Permanent  Diamond  Point 


This  is  the  famous  Diamond  Ambcrola,  which,  in  numerous  com- 
petitive comparisons,  has  won  unanimous  verdicts  of  superiority  over 
well-known  talking  machines  that  sell  at  three  and  four  times  the  price 
of  the  Amberola.  These  verdicts  were  rendered  by  thousands  of  phono- 


graph experts  and  were  absolutely  unprejudiced.  The  instruments 
were  played  behind  a  curtain  and  the  curtain  was  not  raised  until 
after  ballots  had  been  taken.  No  one  knew  the  names  of  the  instruments. 
They  only  voted  as  to  which  tone  was  better,  No.  1  or  No.  2. 


Your  Hoine  Needs  Good  Music 


There  cannot  be  too  much  good  music  in  your  home.  Every  home 
should  have  music,  and  the  best  music.  You  would  not  be  without 
an  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  after  you  heard  its  wonderful  repro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  heart  songs,  stirring  band  pieces,  war  songs, 
seductive  orchestra  selections,  lively  Broadway  hits,  comic  recitations. 


grand  opera  arias,  and  majestic  hymns — music  which  responds  to 
every  musical  desife.  With  the  Amberola  you  can  make  your  evenings 
at  home  a  delight,  keep  your  children  contented,  entertain  your  friends 
and  be  right  up  to  the  minute  in  musical  knowledge.  You  want  the 
best  phonograph  you  can  get  for  the  least  amount  of  money,  don* t  you? 
Then  read  our  offer  below. 


Special  Free  Trial! 


Tht  New  Edison  Diamond  AmbenUa 
MODEL  50 


NOT  A  PENNY  DOWN 

Wp  are  so  sure  that  you  will  want  to  keep  this  wonderful  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  home  after  you  have 
heard  it,  that  we  have  made  special  arrangements  with  a  certain  number  of  dealers  whereby  any  one  o| 
them  will  send  to  any  reputable  person,  on  an  absolutely  free  trial,  one  of  these  wonderful  Edison  Diamond 

Amberola  instruments.  ,  .    1  n-  <tiA    (ten      J  «t7ii 

These  merchants  have  set  aside  a  number  of  Edison  Diamond  Amberolas  selling  al  $3U.  $3U  and  $/3. 
These  instruments  will  be  sent  out  on  free  trials.  With  them  will  be  sent  a  program  of  beautihJ  music,  such 
music  as  you  have  never  heard  before  on  any  phonograph.    Don't  wait  untU  this  free  trial  offer  has  expired. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  FREE  TRIAL 

Look  over  the  list  of  dealers  below  and  send  the  coupon  to  the  dealer  who  is  located  closest  to  you.  // 
there  h  no  Dealer  near  you,  send  the  coupon  to  us  and  we  will  endeavor  to  arrange  a  free  trial  for  3;ou. 

Enjoy  this  wonderful  music  for  3  days.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  Diamond  Amberda  you  can 
arrange  with  the  dealer  to  pay  for  it  on  convenient  terms,  if  you  do  not  care  to  pay  cash.  1  hat  is  all. 
No  strings,  no  cost  to  you  ! 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  AMBEROLA  BOOK- 
ITS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 

TOBBERS:-RUEHN  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  PITTSBURGH;  GIRARD  PHOinOGRAPH  CO. 
PH1I\DELPHIA;  PHONOGRAPH  CORPOR.\TION  OF  MANHATTAN,  NEW  \  ORk 
CITY;  W.  A.  MYERS,  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


DEALERS :-PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 


PENNSYLV.XNIA 

Allf-NTowk — Yfager  Furniture  Co. 
Altoona — A.  J.  Harter 
Apollo — Clyde  Anient 
Athens— L.  G.  Tiffany 
Avon  DALE — G,    L.    Amierson 
Keavertown^-G.  L.  Dieffenbacher 
Hellefonte — C.   E.   Chcen 
Bf.lleville — A.  G.  Gibboney 
Rkrwu  K — A.   L.   Bower 
Hetiilehem — Yeagcr    Furniture    Co. 
IlLooMsnuRG — Housel  &  Church 
ni.ossBi'RC — L.  D.  Groover 
Hradford — R.    W.    Crowell 
RROfKvii.LE — McKnight  &   Son 
(enter    Hall — Jas.    Decker 
CiiESTFR — R.   Chas.   Simmonds 
Clarion — Louis  Poulain 
Clearfield — Sheeder's  Music  House 
CoALpoRT — J.   W.  Laing 
Coatesville — M.  Chertok 
Connellsville — Wright  Metiler  Co. 
foRRY — Durham  Drug  Co..  Center  & 

Franklin  Sts. 
Myrtle    J.     Fuller,     118    Nortb 

Center  St. 
r)ANVtT,T,R — P.  C.  Mtirray  &  Son 
Denver — A.   G.    Brubaker 
Diivi.estown — C.  S.  Fox 
Kastov — Yeager  Furniture  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh — Valley  Furn.  Co. 
F.rie — Eric  Camera   and   Phono.   Co. 
Crakvtlls  Center — C.  E.  Taylor 
Greensburc — J.  R.  Klingcnsmith  Co. 
Greenville — W.  S.  Greene 
Grove  City — Geo.  W.  DePrance. 
TTano\-e»— N.  B.  Carver 

TIarkisbum] — Geo.  W.  Bogar, 
14  N.  Market  St. 


Hazleton — -Mex.  Stirling, 

28  E.  Broad  St. 
Hollidaysburg — G.  W.  Williams 
Irwin— H.  O.  Keefer 

Johnstown — J.  H.   Williamson 
Lane — F.  R.  Campbell 
Kittanning — Furnee  &  Kcnnerdell 
Landisburg — Chas.   H.  DcLancey 
Lansford — V.    DeP.    Quinn 
Latrobe — G.  M.  Fincik  &  Co. 
Lehk.iiton — George  A.    Schwartz 
Lewistown — F.  W.   Kieferle 
Lock  Haven — R.   R.   Mvers 
McDonald — McDonald  l<"urn.  Co. 
McKeesport — Keefer  Phono.  Co. 
IfACUNGiE — C.  B.  Kraiiss 
Manavunk — M.  M.  Bovard  &  Son 
Meabville— L.   G.   DuVall 
IVfiDDLEBrRG — E.   S.   Snook 
Milton — C.  A.  Bennage 
MoNONGAHELA — Chas.  A.  Ncsslcr 
Moscow — Joseph   J.    Langan 
Mr.  Carmel — W.  R.  Trvin 
New  Castif— W.   F.   Duflord  &  Co. 
Perkasie — M.   L.   Cope 
PniLADEiPiiiA — Blake     Sr     Bnrkhart, 
1100  Walnut  St. 

L.  L.  Goodman,  327  Girard  Ave. 

Martin's   Phonograph   Shop,   224 
S.   52rtd  St. 

P.  H.  >foore,  6644  Gcrmantown 
Ave. 

John    A.    Popp,    2334    Colymhia 
Ave. 

C.  E.  Robertson,  3851  Lancaster 

N,    Snelierburg    &•    Co.,    12th    & 

Market    Sts. 
Starr  Sr  Moss,  3631  Germantown 

Ave. 
A.  H.    Weir.   220S   Germantown 

Ave. 


PniuPSBURC — W.  T.  Owen* 
PnoENixviLLE — R.  G.  Shaffer 
PiTCAiBN— D.  C.  Feather 
PiTTSBi'RCTT — R.  E.  Behm,  918  Madi- 
son Ave. 
Braun  Music  Co.,  104  Federal  St. 

Point  Marion— E.   S.  Tvler 
Reading — Metronolitan   Phono.   Co. 
Ridgway— J.  C.  Nolph  &  Co. 
Roaring  Springs- R.  A.  Lambert 
Rochester — LeRoy  Foster  Co. 
Roulette — B.  E.  Baker 
St.  Marys— E.  W.  Kronenwctter 
Sandy  RincE — R.  J.  Barnett 
SroTTDALE — George  K.  Barkell  &  Co. 
Sellersville — .\.  C.  Groff 
SiiiCKSiiiNNY— J.     D.     Woodworths 

Sons 
SorTH   Fork— H.  L.  Rosenburg 
State  College— L.  K.  Metzger 
Stroudsburg — Stroudsburg   Mus.  Co. 
SuMMERViLLE — Curt    Brocius 
SuNBt;RY— Scebold   Music  House 
SwissvALE— J.   E.   Bumbera 
TVmaqua- J.  M.  Kncpper 
TUNKIIANNOCK— B.    L.    BilHngs 
Uniontown— Wright  Metzler  Co. 
Warren— Chas.  B.  Hill 
Waynesboro— W.  T.  Sfoner 
Wellsboro— Chas.  A.  Focht  &  Co. 
West  Chester— A.  Henry 
Westfieid— F.  M.  Davis 
West  Middlesex— G.  B.  Brandon  & 

Hin. 

WiLKiNSBrRG— Puffinhurg    Furniture 

Co.  „    _ 

Wyalusing — J.  B.  Lewis  &  Co. 
YotTNOSVItLE— H.   H.   Hull 


NEW  JERSEY 

Camden — Irwin  Moser 
Jersey  City— Wm.  Ricker,  658  Ne-v- 
ark  Ave. 

Montclajr — The    Phonograph    Shop 
Newark— Pboiiotrraphs,      Ltd.,      861 

Broad   St. 
Orange— Edison  Shop.  589  Main  St. 
Paterson — James    Rigby,    2    Crosby 

Place 
Plainfield — Vogel  &  Briggs 
Rutherford — Rutherford   Music  Co. 
West  New  York— Veith  &  Dorn 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore— D.   J.   Crowley.   412  W. 
Saratoga  St. 
Martin   &   Co.,   427    W.   Lexing- 
ton St. 
rREDERTrK— H.  F.  Shipley 
Hagerstown — C.    E.    Shcnk 
Havre    de    C,ra(  e — Wm.    T.    Taylor 
HtRLocK — W.    M.   LcCompte 
PocoMOKE — Noah   CJunby 
Princess    Anne— W.    O.    Lank-     ^ 
ford  ^ 

Salisbury — DashiclTs  Mu-        ^ 
sic  House  ^ 


Matewan — Frank  L.  Lcckie 
McCoMAS— M.  R.  McMillion 
Morgantown— S.   A.   Phillips   Music 

Co. 
MouNDSvit.t.E— E.  E.  Koontz 
Pennsboro — C.   E.   Koss 
SiSTERSviiiE — C.  R.  Kerr 
Wheelinc — Diamond      Disc 

Ins. 
Williamson — Strosnidcr  Drug 

Co. 

DELAWARE 
R 


Shop, 


Newark  —  H. 
Wright    Co. 

Seaford — R. 

J.   Allen 

/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


VT'^ 


WEST  VIRGINIA    ^ 

Charleston  -R.  A.      / 

McKee        ^ 
KiNowoon —  ^ 

Harley  ^ 

How-         ^ 
ard         # 


y 


^ 


^  ^ 


^^ 


/ 


/ 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


HAVE   A    HEART 

By  IVm.  J.  Watts 


Dean's  Cross  Roads  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  rural  center  with  a  eonibi- 
.'•ation  store  ar.d  postofiFice,  ami  a  lew 
'tous'^s  and  cottages.  Daniel  Dean  had 
settled  there,  cleared  a  farm,  built  a 
mill,  and  started  ail  the  homes  thru 
his  industry.  Amos  Deau,  the  only  son 
grew  to  sturdy  young  manhood  both  in 
appearance  and  in  deed.  The  Aguews 
lived  in  a  house  across  the  road  from 
the  postoffiee.  Amanda  Agnew  was 
beautiful  but  headstrong  and  ill-na- 
tured. It  was  common  to  hear  the 
remark,  "If  Amos  ever  marries  Mandy 
he  will  never  need  to  look  to  anybody 
else  to  do  the  bossin'." 

Amos  worked  in  his  father's  mil!. 
Across  the  pond,  in  a  cottage,  lived 
the  dueless  village  smith.  The  eld"st 
daughter  in  this  home  was  beautifuL 
Amos  married  the  cottage  maiden. 

"Oh  well,  JHother,  don't  fret,"  wail- 
ed Mandy,  when  chided  for  her  mis- 
take. ''Amos  is  just  like  all  his  peo- 
ple. They  think  they  are  th'  .salt  o'  th' 
airth  and  he  thinks  he  is  too  uncom- 
mon smart  t'  marry  common  folks.  It 
has  t'  be  somebody  uncommon  poor  or 
rich." 

The  family  ef  Amos  Dean  was  soqf 
the  pride  of  the  community.  The  older 
ones  went  away  to  school  and  then  the 
younger  ones,  until  they  were  all  scat- 
tered in  useful  callings.  Amos  and  his 
wife  retired  to  a  near  city. 

For  several  years  the  Dean  farm  lay 
idle.  Mandy  was  old  now  and  lived 
by  herself  in  the  old  house  across  from 
the  postoffiee.  Her  face  was  drawn 
and  as  she  hurried  from  house  to  house 
her  lips  were  drawn  in  a  hideous  smile. 
It  was  a  common  remark,  ''There  goes 
old  Mandy.  Now  there  will  be  a  scan- 
dal   agoin." 

One  day  a  neat  automobile  with  a 
neat  driver  stopped  at  the  postoffiee 
and  then  moved  up  the  Dean  farm  lane. 
An  inquisitive  light  came  into  Mandy 's 
eyes.  Raising  her  window  she  shouted 
an  inquiry   across  to  the  postmaster. 

"Why  you  oughter  know  who  that 
was,  Mandy,  that  was  Amos  Dean's 
y:i:,i;;est  boy,  an'  don't  he  look  like 
his   father?" 

Mandy  already  had  her  hands  on  the 
window  ready  to  slam  it  down  as  she 
rej)lied  in  a  hissing  tone:  "Yis  an' 
I  jidge  frum  th '  way  he  looks  an'  a«ts 
he  is  jist  es  prond  an'  unbearable.  Jist 
see  ef.he  ain't  the'  overbearenest  man 
ye  ever  seen." 

Rudoli)h  Dean,  the  new  occupant  of 
the  old  home,  proved  true  to  the  name 
in   respect   to  industry. 

Rudolph  attended  the  local  meetings 
for  young  j)eople  and  was  soon  the 
idol  of  all  the  boys  and  the  natural 
leader  in  everything,  including  the 
young  people's  prayer  meetings. 

".lest  wait.  An  ejecatcd  fool  's  th' 
bigiTcat    fool,"    Mandy    cautioned. 

The  Dean  farm  continued  to  improve 
but  one  day  Rudolph  directed  the  most 
trustworthy  man  to  use  his  best  judg- 
mont  with  the  crops  and  then  disap- 
l)oared.  There  was  no  knowledge  as 
to  his  whereabouts.  This  fact  was 
enough  for  Mandy. 

"I  jest  expected  sech  a  thing  t'  hap- 
pen, an  I  told  everybody  he  was  a 
s'picious    lookin'    character." 

One  evening  the  men -came  down  from 
the  Dean  farm  laughing  and  unusually 
full    of    talk. 

"Wal,  there's  been  some  time  t'  the 
Deans  today,  Rudolph  came  flyin'  in 
with  the  finest  little  woman  ye  ever 
s'^en,  an'  followin'  them  came  van 
loads  of  the  swellest  stuflF  yer  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  Ef  we  didnH  have  the 
derndest     time     jest     follerin '     around 


helpiu'  to  fix  things  in  the  house,  an' 
it  was  jest  like  bein'  young  agin  to 
watch  thet  pair  when  ther  so  happy." 

"Yes  sir,"  continued  the  enthused 
farm  hand,  "she's  jest  happy,  an' 
sweet,  an'  purty,  somethin'  like  his 
mother  was  whin  I  kin  first  remember 
her.  Ef  them  Deans  jest  don't  beat 
all,  an—" 

Mandy  interrupted  here. 

"Them  Deans  does  beat  what  people 
spected,  but  I  tol'  them,  an'  now  ther 
tellin*  me  he  come  back  with  some  hi- 
falutin*  city  girl."  All  tha^t  evening 
and  the  next  day  Mandy  was  racing 
from  house  to  house  holding  hands  with 
herself  and   smiling   the   hideous   smile. 

The  fact  was  well  established  that 
Rudolph  had  married  a  circus  girl.  The 
next  time  the  story  went  around  it 
had  Leen  changed  to  chorus  girl,  and 
then  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  was 
beyond  doubt  that  her  mode  of  dressing 
was  true  to  her  kind. 

"Mabel,"  said  Rudolph  to  his  wife 
one  day,  "this  neighborhood  stuff 
struck  me  funny  kt  first  but  now  it  is 
nauseating.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
I  can't  stand  it." 


This    is    the    way    I    see    it,' 


re- 


plied Mabel.  "These  people  have 
nothing  worthwhile  to  think  about  and 
little  to  inspire.  We  wiU  be  the  same 
in  a  short  time  if  we  are  not  careful." 
Mabel  was  not  the  crying  kind  but 
there  were  tears  now.  The  little  laugh, 
and  smile,  never  stayed  away  long  and 
in  the  clasp  of  strong  arms  she  con- 
tinued. 

"Rudy,  it  would  be  selfish  and  cow- 
ardly for  us  to  go  back  to  town  to  be 
amused.  LrCt  us  get  real  busy  and  in- 
vite the  neighbors  in  evenings,  and 
be  useful  and  merry  in  spite  of  any- 
thing." 

"Mabel!  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  That 
is  the  reason  you  came  out  here  an^ 
no  doubt  the  reason  you  married  me. 
You  are  a  soldier!  Bless  my  little  wife! 
Why  that  is  the  way  God  intended 
neighbors  to  live." 

Hearty  invitations  were  spoken  to 
everybody  telling  them  of  cheer,  music, 
things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  general 
happiness  expected. 

Some  rumors  floated  around.  Old 
Mandy  heard  there  would  be  cider  to 
drink. 

"Them  kind  like  his  wife  ain't  up 
t'  nothiu'  good,"  said  she.  "An'  jest 
see  ef  th'  whole  community  ain't  dis- 
graced. ' ' 

The  evening  came.  All  the  houses 
in  the  village  grew  dark  and  a  gay 
crowd  could  be  heard  collecting  along 
the  lane  to  the  Dean  home.  Only  one 
light  remained  in  the  village.  It  was 
Mandy 's  and  it  went  out,  too,  after 
a  while.  If  anyone  had  been  watching, 
Mandy  could  have  been  seen  hastening 
alone  thru  the  dark  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  crowd  had  gone,  and  again 
after  it  began  to  pour  cold  rain,  hasten 
back  dripping  and  shivering  into  her 
house. 

The  crowd  collected  and  passed  into 
the  Deau  home.  Doors  were  wide  open 
and  Rudolph  formed  a  procession  from 
cellar  to  attic  to  show  the  people  what 
he  had  done  with  the  old  home.  Games 
and  music  were  soon  giving  pleasure  to 
everyone.  When  the  spirit  began  to 
decline  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
yawn,  unusual  strains  of  musie  took 
precedence  to  everything  else.  The 
only  movements  noticeable  were  oc- 
casional glances  of  wonder  that  passed 
around.  Mrs.  Dean  was  singing  old 
familiar  songs  such  as  "Comin'  Thru 
the  Rye",  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotlanl", 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold", 
"Sweet  Afton",  etc.     Mrs.  Dean  knew 


the  power  that  lay  in  the  sweet  voice 
of  such   a  girl  as   she. 

Refreshments  typical  of  the  fall  sea- 
son were  passed  and  the'n  the  host  in 
his  pleasing  boyish  manner  arose  ..  id 
began   to   speak   about   as  follows: 

"Neighbors,  this  evening  has  given 
me  all  kinds  of  plemsure.  My  only 
concern  is  in  regard  to  whether  w?  can 
have  a  time  like  this  once  or  twiee  a 
week.  My  wife  is  good  natnred,  but 
she  absolutely  refuses  to  live  at  the 
Cross  Roads  unless  she  can  be  a  neigh- 
bor and  have  neighbors  who  are  truly 
neighborly.  Xots  of  things  will  havo 
to  be  started  right  away  or  the  long 
winter  evenings  will  put  us  completely 
out  of  sorts.  How  many  would  be  in 
favor  of  starting  a  circulating  library 
and  a  reading  circle  in  the  Cross 
Roadst" 

All  hands  went  up  with  enthusiasm. 

"How  many  would  like  to  get  .1 
singing  class  started  with  my  wife  as 
teacher?" 

All  hands  went  up  with  hurrahs 
while  some  of  the  younger  ones  oiadc 
a  general   uproar. 

"Now,"  continued  Rudolph,  "tVtose 
are  only  a  start  toward  some  of  the 
good  things  we  can  have.  Let  us  meet 
again  a  week  from  tonight,  and  t'.ien 
the  singing  can  be  started  and  the  first 
books  will  be  around, ' ' 

The  departure  was  a  real  jubilee  with 
hurrahs  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean.  The 
boisterous  bunch  passed  down  the  la/o 
and  the  cheerful,  enthusiastic  voices 
grew    fainter   and    fainter. 

"Mabel,"  said  Rudolph  as  they 
heard  the  noise  die  in  the  distant  vill- 
age, "why  so  silent?  Is  the, city,  with 
its   pomp   and   splendor^  calling .' ' ' 

"No,  Rudy,"  came  her  quick  re- 
sponse, "I  am  just  realizing  seme  of 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  seeing 
others  happy,  and  I  never  was  so  happy 
in   my   life." 

The  next  day  Mandy  was  reported 
low  with  pneumonia.  Like  the  tragedy 
of  all  life,  the  tim*.  came  for  the  end- 
ing of  her  part  in  the  world  of  clay. 
Trae  and  gentle  were  these,  the  last 
words  to  her  memory,  "At  Rest". 


The  Losing  Play 

By  Walter  G.  Doty 

May  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  the 
lady  fan!  She  usually  doesn't  know 
the  difference  between  a  base  on  balls 
and  the  catcher's  mitt.  She  imagines 
that  a  squeeze  play  has  something  to 
do  with  the  way  the  pitcher  pinches 
the  ball  in  throwing  an  outcurve. 

And  talk  about  offensive  partisan- 
ship! I  have  seen  male  fans  who  would 
admit  that  the  home  team  might  oc- 
casionally— say,  once  or  twice  a  sea- 
son— lose  a  game  thru  poor  playing  or 
bonehead  strategy.  But  the  lady  fan 
is  always  sure,  if  the  other  team  wins, 
that  tjiey  either  cheated  outrageously 
or  bought  the  umpire.  Then  she  con- 
soles herself  with  the  reflection,  which 
she  takes  pains  to  publish  abroad,  that, 
at  any  rate,  "the  boys  on  onr  team  are 
lots  better  looking." 

Not  that  I  blame  Grace  «o  much  for 
that.  Her  brother,  Charley,  v. as  a 
pitcher,  one  of  the  best  in  the  league, 
so  she  was  naturally  interested  ir  the 
game  and  wanted  Charley  to  win  every 
time  he  could.  Only  it  didn't  .seem  nec- 
essary for  her  to  make  such  a  personal 
matter  of  it  all. 

Charley  was  pitching  for  the  Blue 
Stars,  and  I  played  left  field  for  the 
Hustlers.  It  was  only  a  bush  league, 
but  we  took  ourselves  seriously;  and 
excitement  always  ran  high  at  the 
games.  For  that  matter,  it  takes  a 
small  town  to  get  up  real  enthusiasm 
over  its  ball   team. 

The  fact   that  I  was  on  a  team  op- 
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posed  to  Charley's  didn't  help  my 
chances  with  Grace,  but  still  it  didn't 
prevent  my  calling  on  her  every  time 
we   played  in   the  Blue  Stars'  town. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  decid- 
ing game  of  the  year,  the  last  of  a 
three-game  series  in  which  each  team 
had  won  a  contest.  The  Hustlers  and 
Blue  Stars  had  played  pretty  evenly 
all  summer  and  were  now  leading  the 
league  with  just  three  points'  differ- 
ence in  their  standing.  Tomorrow's 
game  was  the  lust  of  the  season,  and 
the  winner  of  it  would  take  the  pen- 
nant. I  was  calling  on  Grace  that 
evening   according   to   custom. 

"Charley  is  going  to  pitch,"  Grace 
said.     "I  do  hope  he'll  win."  . 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  grace- 
fully say  to  that  was  nothing,  and  so 
I  said   it. 

"If  you  should  be  the  means  of  his 
losing,"  she  continued,  ""I'd  never 
speak  to  you  again.  It  may  be  a  mean 
thing  to  say,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

'''What  do  you  expect  me  to  do?" 
I  asked,  driven  to  some  sort  of  defense. 
"Lie  down  on  my  team  mates?  One 
reason  the  management  is  giving  me 
a  salary  is  because  they  expect  me  to 
do  all  I  can  to  keep  Charley  or  any 
other  pitcher  from  winning  too  many 
games." 

' '  Of  course  I  don 't  expect  yon  to 
lie  do^Ti,"  she  returned  indignantly. 
"We  don't  care  to  win  our  games  un- 
fairly. I  want  you  to  play  as  well  as 
you  can.  But  I  can't  help  feeling  the 
way  I  do." 

Pleasant    Mtuation,    wasn't    it? 

There  is  no  need  of  telling  about 
that  game  in  detaiL  It  was  close,  and 
the  end  of  the  ninth  found  us  tied, 
two  and  two.  We  failed  to  score  in 
our  half  of  the  tenth,  and  the  first  two 
men  up  for  the  Blue  Stars  were  easy 
outs.  Then  big  Bill  Travis,  their  first 
baseman,  came  to  bat. 

Now  don't  think  I'm  knocking  when 
I  say  that  big  Bill  wasn't  much  of  a 
ballplayer.  All  that  kept  him  io  the 
league,  and  half  the  players  will  tell 
you  the  same,  was  his  unheard-of  luck. 
Good  looking?  I  suppose  so.  Anyway 
he  was  popular  with  the  girls. 

When  he  walked  to  the  plate  this 
time,  we  all  breathed  a  sigh  .of   relief. 

And  tken  it  htippeaed!  Big  Bill 
hit  the  third  one  pitched,  a  wide  out 
that  any  good  batter  would  have  let 
go  by;  and  the  ball  came  sailing  out 
over  my  head.  I  sprinted  for  all  I 
was  worth  and  managed  to  get  under 
it;  but,  in  reaching  for  it,  I  hit  it  with 
my  gloved  hand  in  such  a  way  as  just 
naturally  to  knock  it  over  the  near-by 
fence.  Big  Bill  made  the  circuit,  and 
the   pennant   was  gone. 

"Well,  anyway,"  I  thought,  "Char- 
ley has  won  his  game,  and  Grace  ought 
to  feel  well  toward  me  for  helping 
him  out." 

I  went  to  see  Grace  that  sam.  even- 
ing but  found  that  she  had  ^^u-  out 
with  a  friend.  Next  day  «'iv  team 
went  home.  Alwut  a  week  l^ur  I  re- 
ceive<l  a  letter  from  Grace. 

"Wasn't  it  nice,"  she  wrnf^.  "that 
Charley  won  his  game?  But  st.ti  I  am 
almost  sorry,  because  I  know  t.h,it  you 
dropped  that  fly  purposely.  1  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  I  wouM  Ti!»t  cjire 
to  receive  further  attejitirn.-?  fiv.n  a 
young  man  who  would  drViV;'ra*ely 
throw  away  a  game,  no  ma;ier  what 
his  temptation  to  do  so  mielit  be.  Be- 
sides. I  have  promised  Will  Tr.ivi-  t'lat 
I  will  marry  him  at  once.  I  most 
WTicerely  hope  that  the  tJisiiuaor- 
flhlr»  action  of  which  you  weri  'uilty 
will  be  your  b.^t  of  the  kind. ' 

"Home  run!"  "DishonoraV)!^  ac- 
tion!" "Dropped  that  fly  pnTpn-se-ly! " 

And  I  never  in  my  life  tritd  karder 
to  pet  a  bnll! 
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^Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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New  York  State  Fair 

Fine  Quality  Exhibits  Mark  Annual  Event 


The  New  York  State  Fair  opened  at 
yvracuse  on  Monday,  September  10th, 
under  unfavorable  weather  eopdition3. 
TIic  first  two  days  were  wet  and  cool, 
ami  the  attendance  was  small.  Sunn/ 
skies  on  Wednesday,  however,  brougiit 
out  an  attendance  of  39,000,  while 
Thursday  and  Friday  were  big  days. 
Tlic  exhibits,  while  not  as  large  as 
otlier  years  in  some  lines,  were  never 
equaled  in  quality.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  cattle  and  horse  depart- 
ments. 

Live  Stock 

There  were  216  entries  in  the  Hoi- 
st rin-Friesian  classes  and  every  ani-* 
jTial  a  top-notcher  in  production  or  in 
iiiliorited  blood  of  record  producers. 
Tht'  Guernseys  outnumbered  the  Hol- 
stcin-Friesians  with  229  entries,  this 
licing  the  best  Guernsey  show  ever  held 
in  the  state.  And  it  was  a  quality 
sliow.  The  showing  of  Ayrshires  was 
never  excelled  in  quality  in  America. 
In  the  Jersey  classes  there  was  strong 
coiiipetition,  the  breed  being  represent- 
t<l  iiv  some  of  the  best  animals  in  the 
Ea^t.  These  are  the  four  leading  dairy 
liiecds  in  New  York  state  and  led  all 
others  in  the  exhibition,  altho  there 
were  many  excellent  animals  of  the 
Dutch  Belted,  Brown  Swiss,  Devon,  Red 
prilled   and    Milking    Shorthorn   breeds. 

^luch  interest  was  showTi  in  the  fine 
display  of  beef  cattle.  The  exhibits, 
however,  in  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford 
ami  Aberdeen-Angus  classes  were  large- 
ly from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Tiie  Shropshires  led  the  sheep  show, 
with  strong  competition  from  several 
Xc.v  York  state  and  Ohio  flocks.  The 
Southdowns,  Oxford,  Cotswold,  Tunis, 
and  Cheviots  were  well  represented, 
whiic  three  Ohio  and  one  New  Yf,rk 
oshibitor  contested  for  prizes  in  the 
Merino  classes.  The  Karakul?,  from 
which  come  the  beautiful  Persian  lamb 
fur,  contested  for  the  first  time  at  the 
.state  fair,  the  entries  being  from  the 
flocks  of  F.  E.  Dawley,  of  Onondaga 
County,  and  the  American  Karakul  Fur 
Sheep  Company,  of  Otsego  County. 

The  awine  exhibit  was  small,  and  of 
the  L'91  entries,  IS.'J  were  made  by  Ohio 
breeders.  The  Berkshires  and  Duroc 
Jet>( ys  led  in  numbers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  prices  for  hogs,  swine 
hrpcding  is  on  the  decline  in  New  York 
state  and  will  continue  to  grow  smallor 
a<  the  business  of  shipping  whole  milk 
is  enlarged. 

The  horse  show,  comprising  the  farm, 
hreeiling  and  draft  horses,  wa^  very 
lar;^!'.  and  reflected  a  decided  change  in 
the  New  Y^ork  man's  idea  of  horse  size 
and  type.  Heretofore,  if  there  was  any 
considerable  number  of  heavy  drafters 
on  exhibition,  they  came  from  some  of 
tlu'  large  Middle  West  importing  and 
brei'ding  establishments.  This  year 
there  were  exhibited  more  P^;rcherons, 
Beliiiaus  and  Suff(»lks  than  ever  bef>re, 
aiiil  they  came,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  state  farms.  This  waj  due  to 
seme  extent  to  a  new  st^ate  class  in 
addition  to  the  open  class,  giving  the 
li"!)i.'  exhibitors  two  chances  of  win- 
inn;r.  Draft  horse  grades,  farm  and 
giMoral  purpose  horses  were  represent- 
/'l  l»y  many  fine  animals.  A  n.^w  horse 
exhibit  building,  costing  .*20n,000,  and 
a  covered  stock  judging  pavilion,  are 
aiiinnT:  the  improvements  first  usel  this 
.■^'lar.  Among  the  recent  develcpuients 
of  the  New  Y'ork  state  fair  is  the  .-ouu- 
ty  exhibit.  This  feature  is  an  agg'-ega- 
fioii  of  county  fairs,  and  there  is  a 
rivalry  among  the  counties  to  make  the 
b«'>t  exhibit  and  secure  the  most  prizes. 
County  Live  Stock 
This  year  the  cattle  breeders  of  each 
oouuty  arranged  their  exnibita  together 


by  counties  in  the  great  cattle  exhibit 
boilpling,  with  attractive  banners  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  county  and  other 
information.  Otsego  County  had  20 
breeders  exhibiting  195  head  of  cattle, 
while  Onondaga  had  145  head  on  ex- 
hibition. Otsego  took  eighteen  ribbons, 
while  Onondaga  got  nine  ribbons  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  clasps.  Otsego  took 
18  Jersey  prizes  in  22  classes,  and  was 
strong  in  the  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire 
classes.  Madison,  Cayuga,  and  Court- 
land  had  strong  exhibits.  It  is  probable 
that  the  county  unit  idea  in  cattlo 
exhibits  will  continue  to  grow  until  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  dairy  coun- 
ties are  represent^,  and  the  competi- 
tion will  be  exceedingly  keen. 

Farm  Bureaus 

This  county  exhibit  idea  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  development  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  In  a  large  building 
devoted  to  exhibits  of  the  New  York 
State  Pood-  Supply  Commission,  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  many  counties  had 
booths  containing  large  and  tastefully- 
arranged  exhibits,  representing  the 
leading  agricultural  industries  in 
the  various  counties.  Each  exhibit  was 
arranged  to  present  an  object  lesson,  to 
instruct  and  develop  new  and  better 
ideas  of  farming  in  the  minds  of  fair 
visitors.  Placards  displayed  the  fact 
that  Onondaga  County  has  4,000  head 
of  purebred  cattle,  38,000  acres  of  al- 
falfa and  .31,970  acres  of  corn; 
that  Oayuga  County  has  two  potato 
producers'  associations  growing  certi- 
fied seed;  that  Clinton  County  special- 
izes in  seed  potatoes  and  is  the  home 
of  Mcintosh   red  apples. 

Food  Supply  Commission 

The  State  Food  Supply  Commission 
had  well-arranged  demonstration  exhib- 
its. In  one  were  displayed  diflferent 
kinds  of  drain  tile.  In  the  background 
there  was  a  real  drainage  system  shown 
with    water    running    from    the    outlet, 

Canning  and  drying  exhibita  includ- 
ed a  number  of  home  made  evaporators 
and  plans  showing  how  to  make  them. 
Demonstrations  in  meat  saving,  cook- 
ing without  sugar,  and  the  uses  of  milk 
as  food  were  featured  by  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  War  bremd  mak- 
ing was  demonstrated  in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics department. 

School   Exhibits 

In  the  main  building  were  rural  and 
agricultural  school  exhibits  from  sev- 
eral counties,  showing  w^hat  the  child- 
ren of  the  farms  and  villages  are  do- 
ing to  increase  production.  A  spelling 
contest  was  one  of  the  educational  fea 
tures  of  the  fair.  Forty-six  counties 
of  the  state  were  represented  by  boys 
and  girls.  Leslie  Lewis,  of  Schenec- 
tady, a  fourteen-year-old  boy,  carried 
off  the  first  honors  and  is  now  the 
champion  speller  of  New  Y^ork  State. 
Fruit 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  not  as  large 
as  in  former  years,  but  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  The  county  unit  idea  was 
also  emphasized  in  this  department, 
several  large  exhibits  being  made  by 
counties.  This  is  said  to  stimulate 
local  pride  and  is  doing  much  to  pro- 
mote better  cultural  methods  and  im- 
provement in  quality  and  yield  of  fruit. 
Poultry 

The  New  York  State  fair  poultry 
show  has  long  been  a  leader  among  the 
fall  shows.  The  entries  this  year  were 
large,  especially  in  the  utility  classes. 
The  ever-important  question  of  how 
to  make  hens  lay  so  there  may  be  a 
profit  in  keeping  hens  was  discussed 
daily  before  large  crowds,  by  experts 
from  the  state  agricultural  college  at 
Cornell.— R. 


A  Simple  Road  Problem 


What  is  the  repair  cost  ^ 
on  your  old  roads  •  - 

How   much   would    con-  ^ 
Crete  roads  cost  •  - 


Your  tax  receipts  will  answer  the  first  question.  Your  county 
engineer  should  be  able  to  answer  the  second.  By  subtract- 
ing the  cost  of  permanent  roads  from  the  repair  expense  for 
20  years  of  poor  roads  you  will  find  capital  for  building  the 
permanent  type,  like  the  one  below : 


Sheridan  Road,  near  Kenilwortk.  IlL— Built  by  Edw.  Laing,  Highland.  Park.  III. 
C.  N.  Roberts,  Chicago,  Engineer 

THE  fact  has  been  established  that  in  the  average  rural 
community  in  the  United  States,  temporjffy  roads  cost  to  repair  and 
rebuild  during  a  20-year  period,  about  twice  what  it  would  cost  to  build 
permament  concrete  roads. 

Concrete  roads  are  not  an  experiment    Concrete  roads 

are  not  a  luxury.  Any  community  can  afford  them.  No  community,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy,  can  afford  to  be  without  them.  Reasonable  in  first 
cost,  low  in  upkeep,  they  immediately  become  a  profit-earning  asset  of  the 
community. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is 

Concrete  is  made  of  portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles,  or 
crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is  hard  and  durable.  Concrete 
is  the  material  used  in  building  concrete  dams,  factories, 
bridges,  and  big  engineering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal 
requiring  great  solidity  and  strength. 
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Concrete  Roads 

Thmr  A^TaaUccs 
N*  HW-N.  D»t 
N*  Rat*-N*  Il*k« 

N«SkMiW 
Eur  Hadiac 
SaMth  M^ 
Lmc  Liit  -  Safety 
AhraraRea^rivrUM 
Law  Haiateaaaca 
Majarata  Cart 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Bulletin 
136.  After  you  have  read  it,  pass  it 
on  to  your  road  officials,  then  insist 
that  your  road  funds  be  spent  for 
permanent  concrete  roads. 
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Stars  Of  Our  Country 


OcirCodnfrv 


EACH  STATE  A  STAR,  EACH  STAR  A  STATE 

A  timely,  oilin*atioii.Tl  hook  of  universal  in- 
terest  and    perniaiieiit   value. 

A  poem  for  each  State,  by  William  Lifflit- 
foot  Vi.s.si-her,  tlio  well-known  poet,  and  the 
seal  of  that  State  are  printed  on  one  page, 
and  on  the  opposite  page,  facing  the  poem,  is 
a  picture  representing  some  particular  thing, 
personage  or  place  for  which  the  State  is 
noted. 

The'  work   is  illustrated   with   52  full-page 

picture*,  which,   together   with   the   pictorial 

^seals,  illuminate  the  hook  from  cover  to  cover. 

Added  to  the  work  are  the  verses  of  si.K  of  our  leading  Battle  Hymns,  a  por- 
trait of  President  Wilson,  and  his  gre:i(  message  and  historical  document,  which 
will  he  preserved  by  all. 

S-ml  us  4  subsJTiptions  for  the  halitncf  of  tliis  .war  ami  all  of  next,  or  to  Jan.  1919,  at  75c  eat-h 
or  10  subwripticms  fi>r  tin-  balunre  of  1017  :il  10.-  cn-h  an  I  w  will  .s-n  \  you  this  historical  book 
by  prepai'J  parcel  post. 

Class    .v.    Ueward    No.  6S.5. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,      261  S.  3rd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


'i 


Cucumber    Possibilities 

Sweet  and  Sour  Pickles 


"We  take  t'lio  Poniisvlvania  Farmer, 
and  would  not  oxchaiige  it  for  some  of 
the  much  larger  and  more  expensive 
farm   papers. 

"I  have  tried  some  of  t'le  recipes 
you  have  published  and  all  I  have  tried 
are  surely  fine.  In  your  August  11 
issue  you  have  a  recipe  on  how  to  put 
up  cucumbers,  and  .it  says  to  use  a 
dill  plant.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this 
is?  Some  one  told  me  it  was  our  com- 
mon parsley.  And-  is  this  recipe  all 
right  to  put  up  small  pickles  so  they 
will  be  sweet  like  those  bought  from 
the    stores?"    —    Mrs.    S.,  Turbotvillo, 

Pa. 

Thank  you  for  your  appreciation  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  make  our  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  do  for  our  readers, 
both   women   and  men. 

The  recipe  indicated  will  make  not 
:i  vinegar  pickle  but  a  dill  pickle, 
which  has  a  pleasant  puckery,  saltv  flav- 
or. The  dill  weed  or  plant  is  not  com- 
mon parsley,  but  a  plant  similar  to 
the  caraway  plant.  Its  seeds  are  borne 
similarly  in  umbrella-like  clusters,  and 
are  used  for  flavoring  pickles,  while 
caraway  seeds  are  better  liked  for 
spicing  cookies.  Both  plants  belong 
to  the  carrot  family.  You  can  get  dill 
seed  at  your  grocer's  if  no  one  in  your 
locality  has  the  plant  in  her  garden. 
Better  sow  some  next  spring.  All  such 
garden  herbs  come  in  handy  for  spic- 
ing. 

You  can  make  sweet  pickles  out  of 
the  dill  pickles  made  as  described  in 
our  August  11  issue.  We  give  di- 
rections in  the  '•  Cucumber  Possibili- 
ties"   recipes    that    follow. 

Sweet    pickles    like    those    bought    in 

the    store    are    best    made    by    the    cold 

process    sweet    pickle    recipe    given    in 

the  following  list  of  recipes.— The  Edi- 

0     tor. 

We  find  as  essentials  to  good  pickles 
two  things:  First,  fresh  cucumbers, 
carefully  cleaned,  and  second,  good 
recipes.  And  do  not  use  alum  to  make 
them  crisp,  fov  it  is  injurious  to  di- 
gestion and  health. 

Sour  Pickles.— Here  is  a  recipe  which 
has  been  very  successfully  used:  Place 
the  cucumbers  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover 
with  brine  made  in  the  proportion  of 
1  cup  of  salt  to  2  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  After  it  has  stood  for  24  hours, 
drain  off  the  brine,  scald  it,  and  pour 
over  the  pickles  again.  Let  stand  an- 
Qfher  24  hours,  then  drain  and  pom- 
over  the  pickles,  packed  in  jars,  vino- 
uar  whicli  has  been  scalded  and  spiced 
to  taste  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice, 
peppers,  and  if  desired,  mace,  mustard 
seed  and  celery  seed. 

Sweet  Pickles  (The  Cold  Process).— 
Wash  the  cucumbers,  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  let  stand  24  hours,  then 
drain,  wipe  dry  and  put  into  cold 
vint'gar  prepared  as  follows:  To  1  gal- 
lon of  strong  cider  vinegar,  add  J  cup 
salt,  1  cup  ground  mustard  and  2  cups 
white  sugar.  Do  not  pack  the  cucum- 
bers too  tightly  in  the  jar,  but  leave 
them  so  that  the  vinegar  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  parts  of  them.  Cover 
the  top  of  the  jar  with  clean  horse- 
radish leaves.  These  will  keep,  even 
if  unsealed,  as  the  vinegar  is  strong 
enough  to  act  as  a  preservative. 

Bipe  Cucumber  Pickle.  —  Slice  the 
ripe  cucumbers.  To  1  gallon  of  the 
sliced  vegetables,  add  I  gallon  chopped 
onions,  J  gallon  green  tomatoes,  ^ 
tablespoons  celery  seed,  and  1  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon,  vinegar  and  sugar. 
Let  the  cucumbers,  onions  and  toma- 
toes stand  over  night  covered  with 
•alt;  in   the  morning  squee/.e   them   al- 


most dry,  and  put  into  sufficient  hot 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  to  which  the 
spices  and  sugar  to  taste  have  been 
previously    added. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickle.  —  This  is 
splendid  if  one  likes  the  flavor  of  olive 
oil.  One  quart  sliced  cucumbers,  3 
teaspoon's  celery  seed,  4  onions,  3  table- 
spoons olive  oil,  3  teaspoons  black  mus- 
tard seed,  3  teaspoons  white  mustard 
seed.  Slice  the  cucumbers,  let  stand 
24  hours  with  i  cup  of  salt;  drain,  add 
spices,  oil  and  the  onions  chopped  very 
fine,  mix  well  and  put  into  cans,  cov- 
er with  cold  vinegar  and  seal. 

Sweet  Dill  Pickle. — Another  unusu- 
ally good  Sliced  pickle  is  made  by  slic- 
ing dill  pickles  into  a  stone  jar,  sprinkl- 


of  celery  seed.     Seal   while   at  boiling 
temperature. 

Mustard  Pickle.  —  A  good  one  is 
made  as  follows.  Use  a  mixture  of 
all  or  part  of  the  following  vegetables: 
Cucumbers,  whole  or  sliced,  sliced  green 
tomatoes,  sliced  cabbage  and  cauliflow- 
er, green  peppers,  string  beans  and 
small  white  onions.  Cover  with  brine, 
let  stand  24  hours,  then  drain.  For 
every  gallon  of  vinegar  needed  to 
cover  the  mixture,  use  i  pound  mustard, 
i  pound  salt,  1  pound  brown  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  1.  tablespoon  of  cel- 
ery seed,  i  cup  of  turmeric  and  i  cup  of 
horseradish.  Scald  the  vegetables  in 
the  vinegar  mixture,  and  pack   in  jars. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PICKLES 


By    N. 


J.    Agricultural    CoUege   Home 
Economics  Department ' 


Following  close  upon  the  season  of 
canning  comes  that  of  pickling,  wheth- 
er by  means  of  brine  or  vinegar,  spices 
and  condiments.  Pickling  is  often  a 
means  of  saving  immature  fruits  and 
vegetables  threatened  by  early  frosts. 
Pi.'kles  really  do  play  quite  an  import- 
ant part  in  diet,  aiding  the  work  of 
digestion  by  stimulating  the  flow  of 
the  digestive  fluids  and  giving  spici- 
ness  to  foods  rich  in  nutrients,  but 
lacking  in  flavor. 

Brines. — Brine  for  storing  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  Brine 
for  soaking  over  night,  1  cup  salt  per 
1  gallon  of  water. 

To  cause  cucumbers  to  retain  color 
scald  in  vinegar  in  vessel  lined  with 
grape  or  cabbage  leaves. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles 
1  peck  green  tomatoes,  cored  and  sliced 
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the  liquid.  Add  to  the  chopped  vege- 
tables 2  quarts  of  vinegar,  1  pound 
brown  sugar,  J  pound  mustard  seed,  2 
tablespoons  cinnamon,  i  teaspoon  cay- 
enne, 2  tablespoons  ground  pepper,  1 
tablespoon  of  cloves,  1  tablespoon  all- 
spice (whole  spices  in  a  bag).  Boil 
mixture  for  30  minutes,  pack  in  steril- 
ized  jars  and   seal. 

Pepper  Hash 
12  sweet    red  .peppers 
12  green    peppers 
12    small    white    onions 

Remove  the  seeds  of  the  peppers, 
chop  fine,  also  chop  the  onions.  Add  to 
these  3  tablespoons  salt  and  let  mix- 
ture simmer  10  minutes.  Drain  and 
add  to  the  mixture  1  quart  vinegar  and 
1  cup  brown  sugar.  Let  hash  come  to 
boiling  point,  pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  Good  for  sandwiches. 
Sweet  Oreem  Tomato  Pickle 
1  peck  green  tomatoes,  sliced-  and  cored 
1  cup  salt 

Sprinkle  the  tomatoes  with  salt  and 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  brine  and  scald  the  to- 
matoes for  15  minutes  in  2  quarts  of 
water  and  1  quart  of  viaegar,  then 
drain.  Make  a  syrup  of  1  gallon  cider 
vinegar,  6  cups  brown  sugar,  5  or  6 
peppers,  shredded,  and  the  following 
spices  tied  in  a  cheesecloth  bag:  1 
tablespoon  white  mustard  seed,  1 '  cup 
cinnamon  bark,  1  tablespoon  celery 
seed,  1  teaspoon  whole  cloves.  Add 
the  tomatoes  to  this  syrup  and  let  th  • 
mixture  simmer  1    hour. 


COMMUNITY    FEASTS    AND     FOOD 
WASTE 


HER  NEW  COAT  AND  BONNET. 

ing    heavily     with     sugar    and    mixed 
spices. 

Chow-Chow. — If  well  made,  this  is 
welcomed  at  any  table:  Cut  fine  and 
salt  while  cutting,  1  peck  of  green 
tomatoes,  25  ripe  cucumbers,  I'y  large 
white  onions,  4  heads  of  cabbage,  6 
bunches  of  celery  (or  1  oz.  of  celery 
seed  may  be  used  instead  if  desired). 
Let  stand  a  few  hours,  squeeze  dry, 
then  heat  thorolv  in  a  solution  of  i 
vinegar  and  i  water;  when  cool  squeeze 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  add  ground 
mixed  spices  to  suit  taste.  Place  in  a 
vessel,  and  pour  over  the  mixture  1 
gallon  of  vinegar  in  which  is  dissolved 
5  lb.  dark  brown  sugar.  Seal  immed- 
iately. 

Rummage  Pickle.  —  This  vies  with 
chow-chow  for  first  place  in  the  hearts 
of  our  country  women — and  men!  Salt 
and  let  stand  over  night  the  following 
vegetables,  which  have  been  previous- 
ly chopped  or  ground:  Two  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes,  1  quart  of  ripe  toma- 
toes, .T  bunches  of  celery,  3  large  on- 
ions, 3  red  mango  peppers,  3  green 
mango  peppers,  1  head  of  cabbage,  1 
ripe  cucumber.  In  the  morning  add  to 
this  mixture,  which  has  been  drained, 
3  pints  vinegar,  2  lb.  brown  sugar,  1 
teaspoon  white  mustard  and  1  teaspoon 
black  pepper.  Cook  one  hour  slowly, 
then  seal. 

Sweet  Mixed  Pickle.  —  Slice  or 
chip  together  2  or  3  red  peppers, 
1  gallon  of  small  green  tomatoes,  1 
quart  of.  sliced  large  onions  (or  little 
onion  sets  are  best),  1  head  of  cauli- 
flower, 1  small  head  of  cabbage,  a 
few  string  beans,  I  gallon  cucumbers. 
Cover  with  brine  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  cup  of  salt  to  2  gallons  of 
water.  After  it  has  stood  24  hours, 
drain  and  mix  thoroly  with  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  vinegar,  4i  pounds  light  brown 
sugar,  1  quart  of  water,  2  tablespoons 
each  of  white  and  black  mustard  seed 
and  of  black  pepper,  and  3  tablespoons 


ONE  OF  THE  FALL  SUITS. 

Made  of  Un-color  toft  pouree  twill,  with  muffler  collar. 

The  turban  ii  unique  in  the  draping  of  the 

chiffon  velvet  on  the  frame. 

1  doz.   large   white   onions,   peeled   and 

sliced 
6  red  pepper  pods,  cut  into  small  bits 
1  cup   mixed   spices 

Sprinkle  the  vegetables  with  salt, 
pack  in  stone  jars,  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain,  re-pack 
in  jars,  cover  with  vinegar  which  has 
been  scalded  with  the  spices. 
Sour  Cucumber  Pickles 

Small  Cucumbers. — Wash  and  let  stand 
in  salt  water  over  night.  Drain,  rinse, 
pack  in  sterilized  jars,  adding  a  few 
red  pepper  pods  and  a  few  whole  spices, 
cover  with  boiling  vinegar  and  seal.  A 
small  amount  of  brown  sugar  may  be 
added. 

PiccalilU 

1  peck  green  tomatoes 
8  large  onions 

2  red   peppers 

2  heads  cabbage 
6  green  peppers 

Put  the  vegetables  thru  food  chop- 
per, sprinkle  with  salt  and  let  stand 
over   night.     In   the   morning  drain   off 


Why  is  the  individual  housewife  at- 
tacked on  every  quarter  for  her  waste- 
fulness, and  continually  exhorted  to 
save  every  crumb,  while  little  or  notli- 
ing  is  said  of  collective  or  community 
waste?  At  a  recent  district  Sunday 
School  picnic  the  table  "groaned  under 
a  load"  of  twenty-five  cakes,  many  of 
which  were  untasted  because  of  th'- 
over-abundance  of  food.  Baked  beans, 
salads  and  all  kinds  of  picnic  stand- 
bys  were  proportionately  plentiful.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  table  i;i 
question  was  that  of  my  own  hoiiu' 
school.  Perhaps  I  should  be  proud  oi 
the  fact,  but  I  feel  more  like  lament- 
ing the  extravagance  of  such  a  dis 
play.  Somehow,  in  these  strenuous 
times,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  such  lavish  waste  with  the  ideals 
of  a  Christian  organization.  Indeed  it 
never  seemed  right  in  any  time  for 
a  crowd  of  people  to  meet  for  recrea 
tion  and  waste  enough  food  to  feed 
several  times  as  many  persons,  whilo 
countless  numbers  of  the  very  poor 
are    going    hungry. 

Ladies'  aids,  granges,  lodges  and  <<'■ 
ganized  societies  of  every  description, 
still  continue  to  serve  a  multiplicitv 
of  foods  including  a  great  variety  of 
expensive  delicacies,  and  the  member^ 
thereof  still  vie  with  one  another  tn 
see  which  can  furnish  the  greatest 
capacity  for  eating  these  things.  Now 
is  not  all  this  childish,  to  say  the 
least  ?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  apply  economy  to  these  whole- 
sale feasts  as  well  as  to  the  every  In 
dinner  in  the  individual  homes?  Mit:  ' 
not  a  ladies'  aid,  for  instance,  be  ji'-^f 
as  helpful  and  just  as  enjoyable  if 
fed  on  not  over  three  or  four  kintl-  •■ 
food? 

I  can  remember  when  I  almost  'i-   ' 
to   dread   a  picnic   because  it   involv    ! 
so  much  labor  in  the  preparation  of  t!; 
dinner,    but    we    have    been    gradualv> 
cutting    out    one    thing    after    anoth 
until  last  week,  when  we  wanted  to  nt 
tend    a    basket    picnic    on    very    short 
notice,  we   simply   cut   from  the  cob  a 
few  ears  of  corn  .left  from  dinner,  add 
ed  a  few  beans  previously  cooked,  and 
produced  a  dish  of  auccotash,  of  whifh 
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■we  are  very  fond.  Absolutely  no  other 
cooking  was  done  expressly  for  that 
picnic;  we  finished  with  bread  and 
whatever  we  happened  to  have  oh  hand, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  dinner  just  as  well 
as  a  more  elaborate  one.  Last  fall  we 
attended  a  fair  with  some  neighbors; 
neither  family  had  planned  the  trip 
until  almost  time  to  start.  We  both 
picked  up  whatever  was  handiest,  sup- 
])lcmenting  it  with  hot  weiners  pur- 
chased on  the  fair  grounds,  and  I  nev- 
er enjoyed  a  picnic  dinner  more.  Let 
us  extend  the  idea  of  economy  to  in- 
clude the  social  feast  as  well  as  the 
private  family  dinner  and  thereby  .^ave 
much  more  both  in  labor  and  material. 
— 'Mr.s.  E.  M.  Anderson,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


HOW  MAlfY  HAVE  YOU  CANNED? 


A  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  farm- 
er's daughter  writes  us  'that  at  their 
house  they  have  canned  so  far  (Sept. 
10)  3JS  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  will  can  quite  a  number  more — 
have  tomatoes  and  peaches  to  put  up 
yet.  They  use  a  steam  canner  that 
affords  10  to  15  pounds  pressure — the 
model  that  can  be  used  on  a  gasoline 
stove  or  over  one  hole  on  a  kitchen 
range.  She  says:  "I  have  sealed  every 
can  so  far  myself,  the  rest  of  the 
family  doing  the  preparing  and  pack- 
ing, while  I  attend  the  canner  and  do 
tiie  sealing".  Thus  the  work  goes  very 
fast. 

This  lady  writes  that  they  have  quite 
a  good  supply  of  apples  this  year,  and 
will  can  and  dry  a  good  many.  "We 
expect,"  she  writes,  "to  make  a  lot  of 
;;ood  things  from  them  this  winter". 
These  people  are  thrifty  farmers  on 
the  Westmoreland  County  hills,  who 
liavo  made  enough  off  their  farm  to 
build  a  few  years  ago  a  very  comfort- 
able pretty  brick  home,  with  water, 
sewer  and  up-to-date  heating  and  light- 
ing. We  surmise  that  the  secret  of 
their  success  lies  in  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  daughter,  who  reported 
as  just  quoted,  and  who  further  added: 
"I  like  to  cook,  sew,  garden,  design 
fdothing  and  house  equipment — she 
drew  the  plans  for  the  new  home), 
raise  flowers,  and  everything  that  goes 
with  a  busy   farm  home." 

We  would  like  to  hoar  from  other 
readers  about  their  canning  work  this 
season.  Particularly  we  would  like  to 
have  you  write  us  how  many  and  what 
vegetables  you  canned,  how  you  did 
it  and  what  was  your  success;  also  if 
you  canned  only  for  family  use,  or  will 
have  some  to  sell,  and  how  you  propose 
to  market  them,  your  prices,  etc.  We 
believe  that  your  reports  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  other  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  readers,  and  that  they 
will  be  a  means  of  helping  some  other 
farm  women.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
—The  Editor. 


sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit  pulp.  If 
desired,  pulp  from  several  kinds  ofi 
fruits  may  be  mixed.  If  acid  fruits 
predominate  in  this  mixture,  use  ap- 
proximately 1  pound  of  sugar  to  1 
pound  of  fruit  mixture;  if  sweet  fruits 
predominate,  use  less  sugar. 

Rub  the  fruit  pulp  thru  a  puree 
strainer  and  weigh  it.  Add  the  sugar, 
put  the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire  and 
cook  until  very  thick,  so  that  when  a 
spoon  has  been  passed  thru  it  the  mass 
does  not  run  together  immediateOy. 
Pour  the  paste  in  a  half-inch  layer  on 
flat  dishes,  marble,  or  glass  slabs,  which 
have  been  rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  a  good  salad  oil.  Expose  the  dishes 
to  .draft  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then 
cut  the  paste  into  figures.  If  the  paste 
is  well  boiled  down,  it  is  dried  more 
easily.  The  paste  also  can  be  cut  with 
a  common  knife  or  with  a  fluted  vege- 
table knife,  or  it  can  be  cut  in  round 
cakes,  the  center  of  which  is  again  cut 
with  a  smaller  circular  cutter;  there 
will  thus  be  both  rings  and  small  round 
cakes. 

Place  the  cut  fruit  paste  on  paper 
and  sprinkle  with  crystallized  sugar 
or  common  granulated  sugar.  Allow  it 
to  stand  again  a  couple  of  days  exposed 
to  draft,  dip  in  crystallized  sugar,  and 
pack  in  a  tin  or  wooden  box  lined  with 
parchment  paper  and  with  layers  of  the 
same  paper  placed  between  the  layers 
of  paste.  The  paste  can  be  kept  thus 
and  served  as  dessert,  or  as  garnishing 
on  creams  and  custards,  frozen  creams, 
large  cakes,  etc. — Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


frigerator  is  in  warm  weather  a  spring 
of  cold  water;  in  winter,  the  pantry 
window.  She  tests  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  with  a  thermometer.  If  it 
does  not  ripen  properly  in  the  kitehen 
atmosphere,  it  is  given  a  start  with  a 
pint  or  more  of  good  buttermilk.  The 
fresh  cream  is  always  cooled  before  it 
is  added  to  the  older  cream,  and  the 
churning  is  not  allowed  to  get  too  old; 
the  cream  is  churned  often. 

The  butter  grains  are  washed  once, 
then  salted,  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  is 
worked  into  it,  and  the  butter  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  while  the  chum  is  emp- 
tied and  washed.  Each  roll  is  then 
worked  separately  with  a  smaller  but- 
ter bowl,  the  rolls  are  wrapped  in  paper 
and  placed  in  a  crock  in  the  cellar,  or, 
in  warm  weather,  in  the  spring  of  cold 
water.  Nearly  all  the  feed  for  theii* 
eight  cows  is  grown  on  their  farm. 

Mrs.  Peters  also  makes  money  by  rais- 
ing chickens  and  selling  large  numbers 
of  eggs.  Her  returns  from  turkey  rais- 
ing in  one  year  were  $80.  She  says 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  cab- 
bage, onions  and  pickles  raised  in  her 
own  home  garden. — J.  O.  G.,  Center  Co., 
Pa. 
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By  the  way,  this  method  is  really  rvn* 
frying.  We  '  *  fry ' '  in  deep  fat,  and 
"saute"  in  a  greased  pan.) 

Oil  Stove  Flame  Guide.— With  a  file, 
notch  the  wheel  on  your  wickless  oil 
stove  when  the  flame  is  medium.  Guid- 
ed by  this  notch,  you  can-  easily  have 
a   higher  or   lower   flame. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FARMER    PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
nin'  of  each  description.  We  will  not  b«  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Pretty  Dresses  for  the  Girls 
2112. — New  Model. — The  shaped  plas- 
tron may  be  omitted  if  desired.  The  pat- 
tern is  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
It    requires    3*    yards    of    44-inch    ma- 


D0E8  IT  PAY  TO  DBY  CORN? 


FBOM    A    JUNIATA    COUNTY,    PA., 
FARM 


USE   PUU?   FBOM  JELLY   MAKING 


Don't  throw  away  the  pulp  left  in  the 
jelly  bags  after  the  clear  juice  has 
drained  out.  Federal  laws  prohibit  the 
use  of  this  substance  for  commercial 
purposes,  because  it  might  masquerade 
as  a  whole-fruit  product.  It  is  whole- 
some, however,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  put  to  family  use. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  products 
that  can  be  made  from  fruit  pulp  is 
fruit  paste. 

Fruit  Paste 

This  is  a  type  of  confection  or  des- 
sert and  may  be  made  from  apricot, 
quince,  gooseberry,  apple,  cherry,  plum, 
kumquat  and  other  fruits.  For  apri- 
cots, gooseberries,  and  other  acid  fruits 
use  1  pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  1 
pound  of  fruit  pulp;  for  quince  use  S 
pound  powdered  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
pulpj  an4  for  apples  i  pound  powdered 


Cucumber  Pickles,  Cold  Process.  — 
To  a  particular  German  friend,  Mrs. 
Sunderman,  I  give  credit  for  this  recipe: 
Per  1  gallon  vinegar,  allow  1  cup  sugar, 
1  cup  salt  and  1  cup  dry  yellow  mustanl. 
Stir  well  together,  then,  as  your  cucum- 
bers are  gathered,  wipe  them  oflF  well  and 
drop  into  this  preparation.  They  keep 
indefinitely.  As  you  add  cucumbers 
each  day,  try  to  get  the  fresh  ones  to  the 
bottom  so  those  on  top  can  be  used 
for  they  are  ready  for  use  in  a  very 
few  days. 

Wafl^les  for  Dinner. — I  try  to  think  of 
something  extra  good  for  dinner  when 
the  men  have  an  extra  tiresome  day. 
Yesterday  my  son  said  to  me,  "Mother, 
that  waffle  dinner  last  Thursday  will 
be  a  dream  all  my  life.  They  were  such 
a  surprise  and  I  was  so  hungry".  I 
planned  to  have  waffles  once  again  be- 
fore the  lad  returned  to  college. 

Our  Beef  Day. — Thursday  is  my  beef 
day.  Each  year  when  we  sell  a  fat- 
tened hog  husband  gives  me  the  money 
with  which  to  purchase  beef  during  the 
summer.  I  place  it  in  the  bank,  and 
when  my  beef  bill  runs  up  to  $5  or 
thereabout  I  check  it  out.  By  careful 
managing  I  have  beef  once  a  week  for 
about  12  weeks  in  summer  with  the 
money  from  that  one  hog. — Mary  S. 
Shuman,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 


It  surely  does  if  done  properly.  I 
could  sell  half  a  dozen  times  as  much 
this  year  as  I  have  corn  to  dry,  and 
at  35  cents  per  pound.  That  seems  a  big 
price,  but  all  the  trouble  one  goes  to 
and  the  cost  of  growing  ^corn  this  year 
makee  it  worth  this  price. 

I  gather  the  corn  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  I  expect  to  dry  it,  and 
scald  it  in  a  wash  boiler.  I  score 
every  row  of  grains  once  (twice  if 
possible),  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  grains 
just  once,  then  scrape  the  rest  out.  I 
put  cloths  (cheesecloth  preferred)  on 
the  dryer  trays,  and  spread  the  corn 
on  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  By 
careful  watching  much  can  be  sufficient- 
ly dry  by  bed  time,  and  the  remainder 
be  beyond  danger  of  souring.  When  I 
have  a  small  quantity,  I  dry  it  in  my 
cook  stove  dryer  and  other  places  about 
the  stove,  but  my  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  have  enough  to  run  the  big  out- 
side dryer  which  holds  a  small  bucket- 
ful to  a  drawer,  and  in  our  dry  house 
are  ten  drawers.  So  I  can  usually  dry 
all  of  one  picking  in  a  day's  time.  Last 
year  I  sold  my  dried  corn  at  2.')  cents 
per  pound.  Did  not  get  much  dried  for 
several  reasons,  so  outside  of  our  own 
needs  only  sold  .t6  worth.  Still  every 
little  counts,  and  out  of  my  preserv- 
ing altogether  I  managed  to  make  the 
money  for  mo.st  of  our  son 's  pin  money 
at  college. — Mrs.  Lloyd  R.  Shuman. 


terial    for    an    8-year    size.      Price,    10 
cents. 

2102.— Comfortable  Little  Dress.  — 
Easy  to  develop,  and  nice  for  any  of 
the  materials  now  in  vogue.  The  front 
closing  is  practical,  and  makes  the  gar- 
ment easy  to  adjust.  The  sleeve  may 
be  in  wrist  length,  with  a  band  cuff, 
or  finished  in  short  length,  with  the 
cuff  in  turnback  style.  Pattern  is  in 
4   sizes:    4,   6,  8    and    10   years.     It   re- 


BOILED  APPLES 


MAKING   HER    OWN   MONEY    ON 
THE   FABM 


Mrs.  George  Peters,  of  Clinton  Co., 
Pa.,  took  the  first  prize  in  a  state  butter 
contest,  with  a  score  of  91.92  percent, 
and  also  tirst  prize  in  her  own  county, 
in  a  six  months'  farm  butter  contest 
last  year.  Customers  in  Mrs.  Peters' 
home  town  take  all  the  butter  she  can 
make.  Last  summer  she  supplied  ten 
families  beside  h''r  own.  For  twenty- 
five  years  she  has  been  bus.v  farming, 
housekeeping  and  raising  seven  child- 
ren, and  has  never  in  all  those  years 
been  without  her  own  home-made  but- 
ter. She  has  also  served  as  secretary  of 
the  local  grange  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Peters  strains  and  separates  the 
milk  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn.     Her  re- 


Nothing  makes  a  more  satisfactory 
dessert  dish  at  this  time  of  year  than 
sweet  apples  cut  in  halves,  cored  but 
not  pared,  and  boiled  until  tender  in 
just  water  enough  to  prevent  burning. 
Wo  use  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  ton-quart 
kettle  of  apples,  for  thus  the  juice  jel- 
lies more  readily  than  without  the  sugar. 
A  couple  of  big,  juicy  halves,  served 
in  a  dainty  tart  shell  or  pastry  case, 
with  a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on 
top  makes  a  dessert  for  which  one 
would  pay  .^0  cents  in  one  of  New 
York's  fashionable  restaurants.  —  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Anderson,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


quires  3  yards  of  44-inch  material,  for 
a  6-vear  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

2106.— A  Smart  "Pocket"  Dress  for 
the  Growing  Girl. — In  brown  chambray 
with  trimming  of  check  or  plaid  ma- 
terial to  correspond,  or  in  linen,  with 
embroidery  on  collar  and  other  trim- 
ming pieces,  this  style  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  pockets  may  be  omitted.  The 
skirt  is  plaited.  Pattern  is  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  3| 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  10-year 
"size.     Price,  10  cents. 

2075. — Another  Neat  Pocket  Dress.  — 
This  model  is  fine  for  striped  materials, 
also  for  gingham,  chambray,  percale, 
linen,  drill,  poplin  and  repp.  It  may  be 
made  up  in  combinations— 'gingham  for 


To  Prevent  Fat  Sputtering. — If  no 
perforated  lid  is  available  when  frying 
meats,  fish  or  anything  that  causes  the 
fat  to  spatter  over  the  stove,  tear  open 
a  paper  bag  and  lay  ovej  the  skillet, 
or  any  clean  piece  of  paper  will  do. 
Whatever  you  are  frying  will  be  nice- 
ly browned,  and  there  will  be  no  grease 
on  your  stove.  Eggs  fried  in  this  way 
are  especially   fine.     (Editor's   Note. — 


the  body  parts  and  batiste,  crepe  or 
lawn  for  sleeve,  collar  and  side  portions. 
Pattern  is  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  10  will  require  25  yards 
of  44-inc.h  material.     Price,  10  cents. 

2167.— Girls'  "Cover- All"  Apron.— 
It  has  a  wide  and  ample  pocket  section, 
which  may  be  omitted.  Pattern  is  in 
5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  "Size 
10  requires  2}  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2119. — Her  Best  Dress. — ^The  guimpe 
is  separate.  The  heading  on  the  skirt 
may  be  omitted.  Pattern  is  in  4 
sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  10 
requires  2J  yards  for  the  dress  of  27- 
inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 


September  29,  1917. 
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Markets 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Sept.  24,  1917. 
Supplies  ot  uettrly  all  kindfi  ol  fruitK  and 
TcgetauleH  are  aoout  normal  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Receipts  of  potatoes,  as  is  to 
he  expected  at  this  season,  are  getting 
heavier  and  on  Monday  there  was  a  total 
of  77  cars  on  the  track  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Reading  Railway  delivery  yards.  In 
addition  there  were  7  cars  of  sack  potatoes 
at  the  market  house  depot,  besides  liberal 
supplies  being  hauled  iu  by  nearby  Jersey 
farmers.  Moth'withstanding  these  liberal 
supplies,  there  was  a  good  demand  and 
movemeoit  and  prices  generally  showed  no 
change  from  the  closing  sales  of  last  week. 
Peunsyifania  and  New  Jersey  are  supplying 
most  of  the  potatoes  at  this  time  with  a 
very  few  from  the  Eastern  Shore.  New  Jer- 
sey Ui&nts  sold  promptly  at  $l.la(<(  1.2U 
per  bushel,  and  Pennsylvania  round  stock 
at  $1.3U  per  bushel,  with  extra  fancy  bring- 
ing as  high  as  $1.35  per  bushel.  Jersey 
Giants    in     130-lb.    sacks    sold    generally     at 

Sweet  potatoes  are  not  doiu|;  quite  as 
well  as  they  did  last  week.  Receipts  while 
not  heavy  are  ample  for  all  demands  and 
while  a  few  of  the  best  Eastern  Shores  sold 
at  $3.23  per  barrel,  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
were  made  at  $3,  and  some  poorly  graded 
and  slack  packed  sold  as  low  as  $2.26.  No. 
2  sweet  uotatoes  sold  practically  on  last 
week's  basis,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
$1.25(fl  $1.75  as  to  quality.  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  continue  to  increase  in  supply,  and 
prices  are  so-mewhat  lower  than  last  week, 
most  sales  being  made  from  80.(a  85c  per 
%->busbel  basket,  with  some  extra  fancy  at 
90  cents  and  .some  poor  at  75  cents.  No. 
2's  are  holding  steady  at  40^ 50c  per  %- 
bushel    basket. 

Vegetables 
While  the  offerings  of  both  green  and 
wax  beans  continue  light,  there  has  been 
no  advance  in  prices  because  of  the  gen- 
erally poor  quality  of  the  offerings.  Crreen 
beans  are  only  bringing  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  basket  and  wax  beans  from  60  to  85 
cents  per  basket,  altho  these  prices  would 
be  easily  exceeded  by  strictly  fancy  young 
beans.  Lima  beans  are  much  higher  than 
last  week  and  arc  selling  as  high  as  $1.50 
per  basket,  some,  however,  are  shewing 
}K>or  quality,  and  th«6e  are  ranging  from  90 
cents  to  $1.25.  No  change  can  be  noted 
ir  either  beets  or  carrots;  beets  ruling 
steady  from  $2  to  $3  per  100  bunches  and 
carrots  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  100;  %- 
bushel  baskets  range  from  60  to  75  cenU. 
Loose  beets  in  barrels  are  gradually  ap- 
pearing and  selling  around  $3  a  barrel.  The 
cooler  weather"  prevailing  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  cabbage  market  and  altho  supplies 
are  a  little  heavier  than  last  week,  prices 
ranged  about  $2  per  ton  higher,  with  best 
stock  selling  at  $24  and  poor  grades  at  $22 
to  $2.3.  New  Jersey  cabbage  sold  from  35 
to  50  cents  per  basket.  Fancy  corn  is 
scarce  and  quickly  brings  $2.25  to  $2.50 
jier  100.  New  York  State  supplied  nearly 
all  the  cucumbers  this  week,  the  best  of 
which  sold  at  $2  25  to  $2.50  per  bushel, 
while  No.  2's  and  choice  stock  sold  from 
$1.25  to  $2.  Fancy  celery  is  scarce  and 
market  advancing,  best  stock  sold  from  75 
to  ^5  cents  per  bunch  on  Monday  with 
othiT  gradis  from  50  cents  up.  Eiggplants 
are  getting  scarce  and  showing  an  advance 
of  nearly  100  percent  over  last  week's 
prices;  now  bring  from  50  to  60  cents  per 
'jsJbushel  basket.  Fancy  lettuce  sells  from 
$2  to  $2.50  per  box  of  two  dozen  heads, 
while  poor  leafy  lettuce  sold  from  75  cents 
(.;'$1.50  per  hamjier.  Onions  are  in  active 
demand  and  while  8uj»j)lies  are  more  liberal 
than  last  week,  all  fancy  stock  moved  oat 
freely  at  good  j)rices.  Eastern  onions  rang- 
ed generally  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  100-l_b. 
sack,  while  California  onions  sold  from  $3.50 
to  $3.75.  Okra  is  scarce  and  high,  and  if 
■small  site  brings  fS  per  basket.  \  few 
Eastern  Shore  peas  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance and  selling  from  $2  to  $2.75  per 
haiHiper.  Parsley  is  i>lentifnl  at  1  to  1 V4 
cents  per  bunch.  Pei)peTs  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing, and  while  green  are  now  selling 
from  GO  to  65  cemts.  and  red  and  other 
varieties  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  basket; 
the  jirospects  are  that  the  market  will  go 
higher.  Squash  is  dull  at  20  to  25  cents 
])er  basket.  Tomatoes  show  a  little  change 
from  last  week,  and  fancy  sell  readily  at 
$1.25  per  basket  or  more,  but  the  bulk  are 
mostly  poor  quality  and  average  sales  range 
from  75  cents  to  $1.  Turnips  are  al)Out 
steady  but  the  tendency  is  down^ward  with 
jirices  now  ranping  from  60  to  75  cents  per 
% -bushel    baskt-l. 

Fruits 
Altho     supplies     of     apples     are     a     little 
heavier    than    last    week,    they    are    still    mod- 
erate   and   -when    strictly    fancy    are    bringing 
good     Jirices.       There    are,     however,     a    good 
many    poor,    common    and   ordinary    apT)Ie8   on 
the  "market    and    these    are    moving    hard    at 
low    prices.       Virginia,    West    Virginia.    Penn- 
svlvania    and    New   .lersey    are    still    supplying 
the     bulk     of     the     ofTerings.     altho     quite     a 
few     are      coming     from     New     York      State. 
Wealthy,   Gravenstein,   .lonathaan.    Blush,    Red 
Streuks,    Grimes    Golden,     N.    W.     Greenings, 
Smokehouse,     Baldwins    and    York     Imperials 
were   heaviest  varieties   this    week    and   prices 
ranged     from     $2.75     to     $6.50     per     barrel; 
other    varieties     brousht     all     the     way     from 
$2.25   fo  $4.50.      Pears   continue   in   light    Bup- 
l>ly    and   meet   a   good    demand    with    Bartletts 
brincin?    $4.50    fo    $6    per    barrel,    and    $1.50 
to    $2.25    per    bushel.       Seekeks    range    from 
$6    to    $7    per    barrel.      Most    oi    the    peaches 
offered     are      showing     rather     poor     quality. 
Some     Ne*     York     State     fruit     sold    all     the 
way  from  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  bushel.  Near- 
by   stoi'k     is    ttKo    very    irrezular    and    while 
some    fancy    brought    $1.25    i>er    basket,    other 
sold    as    low    as    25    cents.      Delaware    grai)e.s 
are  very   active   and   sell   from   15   to  17   cents 
pfT  4  lb.    basket,    while   13-lb.   baskets  Tanged 
from    110  to  05    cents.      Phims   are   scarce   and 
bringing    good    ])rices.      Damsons    are    selling 
from     50     to     GO     rents    per    4-quart     basket; 
pmnes    from    35    to    42    cents    and    odd    Tari- 
eties   from    30    to    35    rents.      Cranberries    are 
in     both     light    reccrpts     and    demand    at     $2 
to   $3   per   crate.      Some   Eastern    Shore  fresh 
figs  are  selling  from   8  to  12  cents  per  quart. 
The    season    for    nearby    cantaloupes    Is    over, 
but    Colorado    and    California    are    still    8en<!- 
5ng    supplies,    the    best    of    which    are    sellitig 
at    $1.50   to   fl.75    T»er    standard    mte   of   4'> 
melons.      A    few   watermelons   are    stiM    arriv- 


ing,   but    the    movement     is    very    slow    and 
(iraggy    at    $5    to    $20   per    hundred. 
FMlItlT 

There  is  very  little  if  any  change  to  be 
noted  in  the  live  poultr>'  market.  Receipts 
are  ample  for  all  demands  which  are  only 
moderate;  some  of  the  supplies,  however, 
are  -very  poor  and  these  are  hard  to  sell 
even  at  the  low  range  of  quotations,  which 
are  about  as  follows:  Fowls,  23  to  27  cents; 
old  roosters,  19  to  20  cenU;  spring  chick- 
ens, 23  to  27  cents;  ducks,  19  to  22  cents; 
spring  ducks,  22  to  23  cents.  There  is  a 
fairlv  good  demand  for  springers  weighing 
1  to'  2  lbs.  each,  selling  at  60  to  75  cents 
a  pair,  while  small  siees  and  old  bring  45  to 
55  cents  a  pair.  There  is  also  some  demand 
for   pigeons   at   20   to   25    cents. 

Dressed  poultry  rules  very  firm,  supplies 
of  which  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  active 
demand  for  fancy  sMck.  i'^inry  fowl  are 
selling  from  29  to  31  cents,  with  smaller 
sises  at  27  to  28  cents.  Good  broiling 
chickens  from  nearby  jieints  sell  from  33 
to  36  cents  wlnile  others  sell  from  25  to 
32  cents,  as  to  quality.  Roasting  chickens 
are  also  in  good  demand  from  28  to  30 
cents.  A  few  western  turkeys  are  commaBd- 
iug  24  to  8i5  cents  and  the  few  spring;  ducks 
that  are  being  offered   bring   25  to   27    cents. 

There  has  been  practically  no  change  in 
the  egg  market  for  the  past  t*n  days.  Sup- 
plies of  fine,  fresh,  nearby  eggs  are  very 
scarce  and  firm,  and  not  snfRcient  for  the 
demand.  Medium  grades  on  the  other  hand 
are  more  plentiful,  and  do  not  move  .so 
freely.  Pennsylvania  and  other  nearby 
firsts  sell  at  42  cents;  t-urrent  receipts  at 
41  cents  and  seconds  37  >^  cents;  Western 
extra  firsts  bring  42  cents;  firsts,  41  oenti: 
seconds,  87  >4  cents;  southern  eggs,  from 
39  to  40  cents. 

IiANOASTEB    PSODUOE 


ess,  $i<iiib\  Gravenstein,  $3^5.50;  Summer 
Pippin,  f2.50(rt5«50:  ordinary  sorts,  $2(^4. 
Pe*clies. — Delaware  and  Mjiryland,  75c ^ 
$2  carrier;  Jersey,  Elberta,  $1.25(<j2  per 
carrier;  do..  Belle  of  Georgia,  $1(«1.75 
per  carrier;  do.,  otfeer  kinds,  75o(u#l.JO  per 
carrier;  do.,  50c (a; $1  bushel  basket;  do.,  25 
4a  60c  per  )>asket;  Pennsylvania  60cfe'fl.75 
per   carrier. 


I/ancaster,    Pa.,    Sept.    24,    1917. 

With  Khe  peach  season  waning,  prices  to- 
day advanced  25  cents  a  basket.  There 
was  an  over-supply  of  eggs,  but  the  price 
of  48  cents  a  dozen  was  maintained  and 
many  of  the  sales  were  for  50  cents.  There 
was  a  brisk  demand  for  com  at  30  cents. 

Butter  and  Ejrgs. — Creamery  butter,  50c 
lb;     country     butter,     48c;     eggs.     50c     dozen. 

Poultry.  —  Old  chickens,  dressed.  |l(a 
1.25;  young  chickens,  dressed,  75c(h>$l; 
live  chickens,  $1.50@2  per  pair;  Five  chiclj- 
eaB,    old,    18c   per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits.  —  Tomatoes,  60  (« 
»0c  per  basket;  do.,  12 (S  15c  %-pk;  par- 
snips, 5c  box;  spinach.  3c  ^-pk;  new  tiir- 
nips,  S&\Oc  %-pk;  carrots,  5c  bunch;  i)0- 
tatoes,  12(S18c  %-pk:  fl.l«(Sl.80  bushel; 
sweet  potatoes,  30c  ••i-pk;  cabbage,  2^  8c 
head;  pickles,  40rn  50c  per  i:>0;  eggplant.  5 
(a' 10c  each;  cauliflower.  15 (a  20c  head;  let- 
tuce, 5(ffl2c  head;  squa&h,  4(S  5c  each;  lima 
beans,  10c  pint;  nrw  beans,  20c  %B-pk:  com. 
15(?f25c  per  dozen:  watermelons.  40 (a  60c 
each;  peaches,  20c  %-pk;  $ir(i  1.2.5  basket; 
pears,  15«  Vs-pk;  cantaloupes,  3<g20c  each; 
apples,    10  "S  20c    %-pk. 

Grain  Market. — Wheat.  #2  per  bu;  damp 
wheat.  $1.70  per  bushel;  ear  corn,  $1.80; 
corn.  $2.08  per  bushel;  rye.  $1.55  per  bushel; 
timothy  hay.  $18(ol»  per  ton;  mixed  hay. 
>16(ai8  per  ton;  wheat  straw,  $11®  12  per 
ton. '^ 


YOBK    PRODUCE    BIABEET 


York.    Pa.,    Sept.    24,    1917. 

The  late  crops  were  even  more  greatly 
injured  by  the  early  frosts  than  at  first 
thought.  There  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
beans,  late  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.  The  latter 
are  selling  high  for  some  time  and  will 
now  go  higher.  Good  apples  are  in  very 
light  supply  and  sell  high.  Onions  and 
cabbage  seem  to  be  a  short  crop  again. 
Potatoes  are  very  uncertaiiJ.  Farmers  think 
they  ought  to  have  more  than  $1.00  this 
year  and  the  consumer  thinks  this  is  enough. 
As    a    result    aiany    will    be    stored. 

Eggs. — 42(<i4Cc    i»er    dozen. 

Butter. — Country,  42'ij48c  lb;  separator, 
45(a4'8c.       Milk,    'lOc     quart. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  10(ff'18c  %-pk: 
$1.15W1.25  per  bu.  Cabbage,  2® 6c  head- 
Lettuce.  4f(;6c.head.  Beets.  3c  Itonch.  Rad- 
ishes, 5c  bunch.  Onions,  5c  bunch;  20fr25c 
%-pk.  Lima  beans.  20(«  24c  quart.  Souj» 
beans.  35c  quart.  Celery.  5  (a  8c  a  stalk.  To- 
matoes, 10c  l>ox;  20ffiS0c  V4-pk.  Turnips. 
15c  2-pk.  Com,  20t»25c  dox.  Eggplants, 
3(3~8c    each. 

Fruit. — Apples,  10(325c  ^i-pk.  Pl«ms,  3 
^  10c  quart.  Peaches,  8.f«  10c  box;  50efS$l 
jK-r  basket.  Cantaloupes,  2(fi"8e  each.  Wa- 
termelons, 25@40e  CAch.  Grapes,  oc  box; 
15c     H-pk. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.15;  corn. 
$2;  rye,  $1.50;  oats,  75e;  bran,  $2  cwt: 
middlings,    $3    cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat.  $2.03; 
corn,  $1.90;  o.tts,  65c;  rye.  $1.25;  bran.  $38 
ton;    middli«?.s.    $48    v^r    ton. 

^— ^  NEW    YORK    PRODUCE 


ITcw   York    City.    Sept.    24.    1917. 

Butter  market  is  fairly  active  and  cheese 
is  firm.  Egg  nrarket  is  generally  weak. 
Market  well  cleaned  up  on  fresh  i>onltrj-. 
Potatoes  in  liberal  supply  but  trading  is 
active.  Vegetables  in  most  lines  in  heavy 
receipt    and    lower. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras  (92  spore),  per 
IjKiund,  4*c;  higher  score,  44 -"H '3  45  V.[  c : 
thirds  to  fir.sts.  40r^44c;  state  dairy,  3.-tf<T 
43c;    ladles,    37040c. 

Oippse.  —  Fresh  colored  specials,  SCa 
26>4c;    white,    26(ff26Hc;     undergrades.     12 

(«  1914  c. 

li;^^.  —  rr«>sh  gathered  extras.  4ct(nA&c\ 
extra  firsts,  43 fa  44c;  nearby  white,  tine  to 
fancy,  SSTd  60c;  ordinary  to  good,  45fa57c; 
browTis,   48(a)50r. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  uorig 
Island  broilers,  fancy,  33 fa  36c;  old  roos- 
ters, 22c;  squabs,  $1.00fa  5.00  per  dozen. 
Spring  ducks,  per  lb..  24fa26c;  turkeys, 
fresh    killed.    25fa37e. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  heavy.  27c 
lb;  do.,  average  run  26c;  do.,  small  or  i>oor, 
25c;  chickens,  fancy,  lirary,  26c;  do.,  aver- 
age run.  heavy.  25c:  do.,  average  run,  Leg- 
horn. 25c;  do!,  small  or  poor,  1^Gi^^\  old 
roosters,     19  fa  20c. 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Beans,  per  bn. 
basket,  $1«>1.75.  Beets,  per  bl.l..  fl.50<>i 
2.50.  Onions,  per  100-lb.  bag,  $2.00fa3.00. 
Potatoes,  .Terser,  $2.ft5fa3.90  Wcr  bbl.  Car- 
rots, $1.50fa  1.7'5  per  bbl.  Corn,  per  100, 
$l,';/3;  ciicumfliers.  7.'>cfa$1.50  has;  pep- 
pers, per  hhl.,  t2.50'^i4.50;  tomatoes,  .Tersey, 
$1  fa  2.25   per  box. 

Apples. — V.'ealthy,  $3(3^6  per  barrel;  Duch- 


PHILASEIfHIA  UVE    8TOOK 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Sept.   24,    1917. 

Calves  were  more  freely  offered  and  ruled 
weak  and  lower.  The  receipts  were  2,176 
head,  ac,.inat  2,0«3  last  week.  City  dress- 
ed stock  sold  at  22  to  23  cents;  country 
dressed,    19    cents. 

Hogs. — Offerings  were  «nlir  moderate,  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  and  higher.  Best 
western,  live,  bi«ugfat  f20  to  $20.50  per 
hundredweight.      City    dressed    stoct^    27c. 

IJUrOASTEB   UVS    STOCK 


September  29,  1917. 


@18:  No.  2  do..  #16.50®  16. 

Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye.  $13.50®  14; 
No.  2  do.,  $12.5a(al3;  No.  1  tangled  rye, 
$12.50Gil3;  No.  2  do.,  $11.50^12;  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $11^11.50;  No.  2  do.,  $'10@ 
10.50;  }io.  1  oat  straw,  |ll(all.&0;  No.  2 
do.,    $10(a  10.50. 

Nolo. — It  is  hard  to  determine  the  exact 
total  of  )^y  iOT  the  local  trade  coming  to 
this  market,  as  a  considerable  quantity  Of 
tbe  arrivals  is  probably  for   export. 

Bran. — The  market  ruled  steady  under 
light  offerings,  but  trade  was  quiet.  Quo- 
tations,    car    lots,    including    sacks: 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per 
ton.  $37lri>7.50;  spring  bran,  in  100-lb. 
sacks,    per    ton,    $36.50^36. 

Wheat.— No.  2  red,  $2.26;  No.  2  soft  red, 
$2.21;    No.    3.    soft    red,    $2.21. 

Oats. — No.  2,  white,  65^4fe66c;  No.  3, 
64(a64%e. 

Corn.— No.   2  yellow,  $2.20@2.22. 

PITTSBUBaa  HAT  MABKZT 


(Reported  by   McClain   Commission   Co.) 
Lancaster,    Pa.,    Sept.    24,    191T. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  for  today's  mar- 
ket were  277  ears;  29^c8t«  more  were  delay- 
ed between  Pittsburgh  and  Harriaburg.  Had 
they  arrived  today's  supply  would  have 
been  302  ears,  one  ti  the  heaviest  if  not 
the  heaviest  supply  in  the  history  of  the 
Vocal  stock  yards.  Those "  arri-ving  came 
from  Virginia,  122  cars;  Chicaco.  ^  cars; 
St.  Paul,  21;  Buffalo,  11;  Maryland.  5; 
Pennsylvania,  5;  New  York,  4;  Detroit,  S; 
Indianapolts,  3;  Cincinnati,  1;  Pittsburg 
1    car. 

A  well-kB«>wn  local  caittle  salenan  a  ftm 
days  ago  in  describing  a  new  automoiUle 
which  he  had  recently  purchased  said  tb  it 
it  had  no  "self  commencer"  on  it.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  the  cattle  market  tiiia 
■Mrning.  It  wacn't  a  "self  ownuKiicer", 
and  salesmen  had  to  "crank"  awful  bard 
i«  (ret  the  marchinery  moving.  But  at  that 
it  wouldn't  "speed  up".  It  ran  en  "high 
gear"  for  stockens  and  feeders  and  "low 
gear"  for  butcher  cattle,  aal  when  the  day 
was  done,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
rrtup  had   made  the   journey   to  the    scjiles. 

The  ref>«rt  of  40.000  cattle  ia  Chioac* 
today  and  40,000  head  in  Kansas  City, 
poupled  witb  the  heavy  run  here  acted  as  a 
"De^uvsser"  on  the  nrarket  for  all  kinds 
of  killing  stuff,  exce))t  fat  cows  and  fat 
oxen.  Seve  salesaien  tfa«aght  butcher  vteers 
and  lieifers,  particularly  the  butcher  steer 
end,  sold  25  to  40  cents  lo^er.  The  best 
car  of  butcher  steers  on  sale  came  from 
Virginia,  were  of  good  quality  and  had  a 
good  bit  of  fat  on  then  for  their  size.  They 
weighed  1,050  lbs.  and  sold  at  $12.35.  An- 
other car  of  Tirginia  steers  that  weighed 
1,287  were  coarse  but  fat  and  Mid  at 
$12.25.  .Another  car  from  the  same  place, 
that  had  better  qnslitv.  but  not  as  much 
(at.  weighed  1,180  and  sold  at  $12.05.  Quite 
a  number  of  cars  of  a  fair  grade  of  Vir- 
ginia steers  sold  at  $10.50  to  $11.50.-  One 
load  of  very  good  W.  Virginia  heifers  weigh- 
ed 1,050  lbs.  and  sold  at  $11.25.  Another 
car  of  good  Virginia  heifers  weighed  850 
lbs.  and  sold  at  $10. 

A  very  large  number  of  Virginia  hei<ers 
weighing  700  to  850  lbs.  sold  at  $8  to 
$9. .50.  A  plain  kind  that  showed  only  a  sus- 
picion of  kill,  weighing  600  to  700  lbs. 
sold  at  $7  to  $7.50.  Good  cows  for  killing 
purposes  weighing  1.000  to  1.100  lbs.  sold 
at  .$8.50  to #9.  Choice  oxen  weighing  1,200  to 
1.300  lbs.  sold  at  $11  to  $11.50  with  a  few 
extra  good  ones  on  the  steery  order  fetch- 
ing $12  to  $12.25.  A  fair  grade  of  oxen 
for  butcher's  purposes  sold  at  $8.50  to  $10 
and   a    common    kind   at   $7    to    $7.55. 

There  was  a  very  large  siipply  of  stock- 
ers  and  feeders  on  sale,  and  a  good  many 
buvers  for  them,  but  at  that  they  were  not 
alT  taken  and  at  the  close  of  businoss,  a  good 
many  cars  of  a  desirable  kind,  weighing  800 
to  900  lbs.,  remained  unsold.  This  class  of 
cattle  comt  40  to  50  cents  per  ewt.  more  at 
Western  markets  last  week  than  they  did 
the  week  previous,  but  a  corresponding  raise 
ia  price  could  not  be  effected  here  today, 
because  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  The  best  that  salesmen  could  do 
was  to  get  an  kicreaae  of  15  cents  per  cwt. 
over   last   Monday's   prices  for   similar  kinds. 

One  bunch  of  steers  (20  head)  that  were 
shipped  here  to  sell  for  beef,  weighing  1.174 
lbs.,  bad  very  good  quality  and  lots  of  flesh, 
and  quite  «0(ne  fat,  weiyi  tateii  by  a  York 
County  farmer  for  a  lOOday  feed,  at  the 
renord-hreakinp  price  of  $1«.35  per  cwt. 
The  next  highest  sale  was  a  bunch  of  1. 100 
lb.  feeders  to  a  Lancaster  County  farmer  at 
♦1S.50.  A*ort*er  bunich  of  black  caltle 
weighing  »1>out  $9.25  went  at  12c  per  lb. 
Another  bunch  of  Durbrnn  steer*  weirhing 
990  lbs.  went  at  $11.85.  L<vbanon  County 
was  represented  in  the  purchase  of  feeders, 
in  one  car  weighing  975  lbs.  at  1 1  rent*  and 
still  another  car  of  the  same  kind  weigh- 
ing »60  lbs..  a1  $10.75.  One  car  »f  very 
■  ieo  qualitv  Roan  Durhans  steers,  averaging 
330  lbs.  went  to  the  Hershey  Farms  in 
Danphin  County  at  10  eenta  per  lb.  A 
Chester  Oountv  farmer  took  a  car  of  1.090 
lb.  dehorned  Durhams  at  $11.25.  SeTcral 
bunches  of  Canadian  dehorned  feeder* 
weighing  900  lbs.  found  takers  at  $10.75, 
and  one  bunch  of  fancy  little  steers  that 
came  from  Chica^  weighed  810  lbs.  and 
sold    at    $10  35.  , 

There  was  a  long  string  of  sale*  of  a  fair 
kind  of  feeders  weighing  750  to  850  lbs. 
at  $9  to  $9.75.  A  grade  that  were  dehorn- 
ed but  conldn't  boast  of  much  «nen<«fB  in 
quality  weighing  "750  to  850  lbs.,  sold  at 
$8.25  to  $8.70.  A  plain  kind  weighing 
from  600  to  800  lbs.  sold  at  $7.40  fo  $8,  and 
common  light  weight  stockers  400  to  900 
lbs.  sold  from  $6.90  to  $7.25.  Stock  bnllt 
were  fairly  plentiful  and  sold  about  steady. 
A  few  fancy  ones  brought  as  high  as  9 
cents  per  lb.'  A  kind  that  was  called  good 
went  at  $8  fo  $8.50.  and  a  common  to  fair 
grade   for   $7   to   $7.75. 

The  hog  market  was  active.  (?ood  West- 
ern hors  weighing  2O0  to  250  lbs.  sold  at 
20  cents  per  lb.  and  Lancaster  County-fed 
bogs   at   19   to    19'/4    cents    per   lb. 

PHILADELPHIA  HAT  AND  QBAIN 


Pittsburg,    Pa.,    Sept.    24.    1917. 

Hay. — The  ianauie  oa  hay  to  this  market 
still  continues.  The  consumers  and  deal- 
ers are  begisnitig  to  beoome  frantic  for  hay 
of  any  description.  Market  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. There  is  also  an  excellent  demand 
for  clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  and   prairie. 

•No.  1  timothy,  $22.75(2  23;  No.  2  timo- 
thy, $21(0  22;  No.  3  tiaiothy,  $18.50(ril9; 
No.  1  light  mixed,  $20.50(^21;  No.  1  clo- 
ver mixed,  $19  @<  19.50;  No.  2  clover  mixed, 
$17.iOfa  1«.50;  No.  1  cta»Fer.  f20(Q20.50; 
No.    2    clover,    $17  6118. 

PHILADELPHIA   DAISY    BCABKET 


Philadelphia,  Pa,,   Sept.  24.  1917. 

Butter.  —  The  market  ruled  firm,  but 
wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on  the  last  day 
of  the  week,  was  ^uiet.  Fancy  aelid-pac^ed 
creamery  readily  brought  outside  rates, 
while  the  under  grades  were  well  cleaned  up 
at  inside  figures.  Prints  of  fij>e  quality 
were  well  cleaned  np  and  firm,  but  unattrac- 
tive qualities  were  ^uiet  and  9anBe.w4Mt  ir- 
regular   in    value. 

Western,  fresh,  aolid-packed  creamery, 
fancy  specials,  47c;  extra,  45@46c;  extra 
irsts,  44c;  firsts,  43  %c;  seconds,  42%c; 
nearby  priats,  fancy,  49c;  average,  extras, 
47(ifi4dc;  firsts,  44(?i45c;  seconds,  43c;  spe 
cial  fancy  brands  of  prices  were  iobbiag  at 
52  (Vi  55c. 

Cheese. — Demand  was  only  moderate,  but 
offerings  were  light  and  the  market  ruled 
firm    at    the    recent    advance. 

New  York  full  cream,  fancy.  June.  26\  ^ 
27c;  specials  higher;  do.,  fresh  sa«de.  best, 
25%  (o  26  Vic;  do.,  choice,  ■25@25%c;  do., 
fair    to    good.    24  61  24  ^c. 

BXAIH   BVTTBR    MABKET 


Elgin,    n..    Sept.    22.    1917 
Butter. — Bids,     48>4c;     no     sales. 


VEW   YOBK  HHJC   MARKET 


New    Y'ork    City,    Sejit.    24,    1917. 

The  situation  here  is  tense.  Producers 
and  dealers  are  issuing  statements  charging 
each  other  with  being  trusts.  The  dealers 
are  waiting  before  deciding  what  aciiwn  thry 
will  take  regarding  price  until  Mr.  Hoover 
speaks.  Thay  propose  t3  abjd-  by  what 
he  rays  so  far  as  i»ric»  to  t'i>  producers 
is  concerned,  reserv.ng  the  righ*.  ho'vever, 
to  carry  the  increase  over  September  rates 
to  the  consumer.  They  feel  that  they  should 
make  at  least  ^  cent  a  quart,  and  therefore 
cannot  afford  to  pay  from  1 V^  to  2  cents  a 
quart  increase  to  the  producer  without  rais- 
ing the  retail  rate.  The  Borden  company 
has  announced  that  it  will  close  twenty 
shipping  stations  on  October  1  erd  it  is 
ref>orted  that  the  Sheffield  Farms  'Company 
will  close  several  on  the  grounds  that  they 
cannot  mannfacture  the  large  avrfi^ns  }iPofit 
ably. 

"The  Dairymen's  League  rates  for  (Jrade  B 
(bara  score  55)  for  Bepienber  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  the  26-cent  zone  are:  $2.55  a  hun- 
dred ior  3  percent  milk;  $2.76,  or  5. 86 
cents  a  quart  for  3.6  percent;  and  $2JtO  for 
4    percent    milk. 

The    recei|it8    of    aiilk    aad    cxieaM    in    40 
quart    cans    for    the    week    ending    SejKoniber 
22   were  as   follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     40,342  1.66J 

Bnsquekaiina     4,3S7  2ii 

West    Shore    ll,29Ct  1.26.-. 

Lackawanna      64.296  1.962 

N.    Y.    Central    (long    haul) 

including    Rutland    125.096  2,741 

Ontario     32,ia2  2,144 

Lehigh   Valley    36,982  1,244 

New   Haven    8,295  4 

Pennsylvania      11.210  460 


Oth*r   sources 


6,650 


Totals      336,330         11,727 


TOBACCO   MABKBT 


Philadelphia,    Pa..   Se^t.  24.    1«17. 

Baled  TTay  and  ^traw. — Receipts,  144 
tons  ot  hay  and  1  car  of  straw.  The  limit- 
ed offerings  of  hay  of  desirable  qiiality  weje 
kept  well  cleaned  up  at  top  j)rices.  Straw 
ruled    firm    with    demand    fair. 

Timothv  hav.  No.  1,  large  bales.  $21:  No. 
1.  small  bales.  $*! ;  No.  2,  $19  fa  20;  No.  3, 
$16fal7:  sample,  $llCf£13.  Clover-rnixed  hay 
—Light  mixed.  $19(919.50;  "So.  1  do..  $17.50 


The  recent  untimely  frost  w.is  more  ex- 
teasrve  and  damaging  than  at  first  Tei>OTted. 
The  most  conservative  estimate  places  the 
loss  at  $500,000  and  others  are  of  tl\e 
opinion  that  it  is  much  greater.  In  sorii<- 
localities  two  to  four  of  the  top  leaves 
of  each  pl«iit  are  ruined  and  the  next  two 
or  three  so  seared  as  to  require  continued 
favorable  weather  to  enable  theaa  to  grow 
•ut.  The  damage  varied  greatly  even  in  ad 
joining  fields,  the  colder  currents  have  ap 
parent  ly  moved  in  streaks.  Northern  ex 
nosures  suffered  relatively  more  but  alti- 
tude seemed  to  have  little  inflnerce.  I" 
some  places  growers  resorted  to  the  unusual 
method  of  smudging  by  burning  bales  of 
straw  at  intervalR  during  the  time  of  frost, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  protection  was  com- 
plete. .Is  UKual  in  isrt«h  i«s1aace«!  growers 
are  hu»llin#r  to  get  their  yet  immature  to- 
bacco cut  and  under  cover.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  wrong  thing  to  do  as  a.) 
damaged  j.lants  should  be  left  afield  to  grow 
out  and  the  whole  crop  being  late  it  is  weli 
to  take  <»ome  further  chances  for  the  gam 
that  is  almost  sure.  But  few  sales  have 
been  made  sinee  tbe  frost,  but  it  is  sur- 
that  values  have  not  been  roduced.  In  one 
locality  some  srventy-five  acres  were  con- 
tracted at  $20.10  and  6  per  cwt  **«>*^'f* 
are  not  in  a  selling  mood,  more  or  loss  i" 
the  displeasure  of  buverti.  who  arc  afraia 
of  the  future  in  prices  which  they  reason 
quite  well  will  not  be  fo  tVeir  adv«nts?c 
We  have  the  somewhat  novel  statemei^  tlia 
buyers  sre  sore  because  growers  wjil  n«; 
sell  after  tbev  (the  buyers)  hsve  so  lavoren 
them  bv  giving  outside  prices  in  past  years. 
— H.    E.    Tweed,    Sept.    24,    1917. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Public  Sale--Oct.  6th 

40  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Reg.  Berkshire,  Poland  China 
and  Chester  White  Hogs 

At  Harvest  Home  Picnic,  Red  Bridge 
Park,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Sale  at 
1  P.  M.    Send  for  CaUlog. 

S.  R.  MILLER,         dunberiburf.  Pa. 


COU^^T  NOTES 


sPo> 


Spat  Fara  Msteios 
115  to  $20 

For  high  grade  caives  either 
sex  expraua  paid  in  lot<>  of  5. 
40  large  Wti  grade  and,  12 
reglatered  iioUitcio  cows  due 
la  Aug.  and  Sept.  35  regla- 
tend  belters  I  to  2  yaan 
old.  40  bigb  grade  beUen, 
and  registered  bulla. 

JOHNC.  REAaAN.  Trilf,N.V. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturallj  Polled  HoUtein-Friesiaii 

bull  calves,  .sired  by  a  son  of  the  Workl's  Rceord  senior 
4  yr.  old.  1294.7  lb.   butter  to  365  days,  at  tlOO  and  up. 
Descriptive  catalog  for  stamp.         „     ,     „         .     „ 
GiiO   E.  .STEVENSON  &  80N8.  Ciarks  Summit,  Pa. 

STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEINS 

(jrade  Ilulstelri  heifer  calves  »15  to  $2Qt  sired  by  a  son 
ut  a  iO  li>.  cow  who  has  a  26  lb.  full  sister.  Uaou  to 
ilicse  calved  are  some  of  the  greatest  producing  cows  In 
tOrtlaiid  County.  Two  grade  calves*  reg.  bull  calf,$60. 
PXVU  a.  dTEVENS.  coktLand.  N.  Y. 


Hol^ 


l'n:nc.   Herd  Of  35  cows,    15  heifers.    6  bulls  to 

IslcluS  cboode  from.    Half  Krade  :idiI  bulf  rtKls- 

tcred.  All  have  u  3-year  cow  testing  asMoclatlon  record 
lor  milk  productiuu.  Some  with  A.  K.  O.  records. 
Plumlyii  Farm.  Fair  view  Village.  Pa.  (near  Nor  ristown) 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (S.E.)  Aug.  27.— 
Weather  very  changeable,  with  frequent 
heavy  rains.  Considerable  hay  yet  to 
be  gotten  in.  Oats  are  being  harvested; 
grasshoppers   damaged    them  and 

now  the  blackbirds  are  doing  more 
damage.  Biughamton  's  new  curb  mar- 
ket is  proving  a  great  attraction  to 
both  proda  ■  and  consumers.  There 
were  71  wagons  on  the  market  last  Sat- 
urday morning.  Green  corn  was  offer- 
ed in  large  quantities.  It  started  at 
25  cents  a  dozen  but  soon  fell  and 
finally  reached  15  cents.  Cucur  hers 
brought  50  to  75  cents  per  lOO;  beans, 
5  cents  per  quart  or  3  quarts  for  10 
cents;  beets,  3  cents  bunch;  onions,  3 
cent  bunch;  apples,  5  cents  quart.  A 
small  lot  of  fine  strawberries  sold 
quickly  at  25  cents  per  quart.  H  ney, 
18  cents  lb;  cabbage,  one  cent  lb; 
<Jggs,  45  cents  dozen;  butter,  45c  lb;  to- 
matoes, 5  c  Ats  lb;  potatoes,  40  cents 
pk.  Live  fowls  and  ducks  were  in 
great  demand  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
The  first  wagon  arrived  at  the  market 
at  4.20  in  the  morning  and  w:.s  sold 
out  in  30  inutes.  The  market  closes 
at  10  A.  M.  Some  producers  came  from 
long  distances.  Johnson  City  also  open- 
ed   a   new   market   last   week   and   met 


ing  silos  is  in  full  sway  at  present.  Farm 
labor  scarce;  wages,  $2.  Oats  yielded 
from  50  to  65  bushels  to  the  acre; 
wheat  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
—J.  H.  Byler. 

N.    Y.    VEGETABLE    OBOWEES' 
ASSOCIATION 


The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  is  planning  for 
full  representation  for  the  state,  at  the 
tenth  meeting  of  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  America,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 10  to  13.  Parties  are  being  formed 
in  the  leading  vegetable  centers  to 
make  the  trip,  some  by  motor  and  some 
by  rail.  The  chance  for  an  outing  over 
solid  macadam  roads  thru  New  York 
State  and  over  the  Berkshires,  at  a 
most  charming  season  of  the  year,  is 
tempting  a  great  many  growers.  Neith- 
er does  one  feel  that  he  is  "playing 
hooky ' '  for  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  "rub  elbows"  with  the  best  vege- 
table men  from  all  over  the  country. 
Many  a  time  have  men  gained  ideas 
which  they  carried  back  home  and  put 
to  work  oil  their  own  places  to  advan- 
tage, amounting  to  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. Such  a  meeting,  with  its  round 
table  program  and  its  enthusiastic  per- 


il  i   l    •       /^~1.rA<i    <  registered  heifers.    3  bulls 
Hnlstein   L.alveS   from  a  SOtb.  aire: also  2 record 
fow<     Write  for  prices  and  pedlirees. 
\VAI.ri:R   M.  CRUTTENDErT.        Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


O.IIa  AI»*  niiAPMOAWO  PromtoInK  young    bulls  for 
BIII6  AllO  OUSrnSSyi  siale.    1  to  6   mos.     at  very 

ReglsUrad  reasonable  prices.       M.  H. 

Mc  Galium.  Msr.    Belle  Alto  Farm.    WemersvUIe.  Pa. 


n  -  TTy^l^l^A:nc.  P:^'"  o'  young  cows.  One  has 
Iveg.  llOlSteinS  orwllUble  A.R.  O.  record.  Both 
>re  blf  cows  and  good  producers.  Bred  and  priced  rleht. 
WILLIAM    S.    KER.        R.  I)    'J.       CARLISLE.    »A. 


U»l»f<.:n  lliillo  'ro"  A.  R.  O.  dam.<i.  Write  your 
HotStein  nuns  wantsithey  are  priced  to  sell.  M. 
E.Baaehoar  .Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm.Llttlestown.Pa 


Fine  stock  of  the 


l^^^^w,   r*a1vTaa  Both  sezes.       Fine  stock  o 
Jersey    l^aiVeS  most     not«d    pedigrees    In    the 
worid.        FRED  a.  W.  BUNK.     ALLeNTOWN.  PA. 


Deitutercd  HolstolB  and  Guerfiaey  bulla  from 
*^cal»e8  to  servleeable  ase.  250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS.    R.  D.  1.    H arrlshurg.  Pa. 

DetUterod  HolMaIn  buD  and  helfcr  calves  from  a  ton 
"'Show  bull  and  IwavT  mUklng  dann».  Best  breeding. 
Writs  I.V.  OTTO.  CARLISLE.     PENNA. 


Ayrsh 


,    __  young  A.R.  cows,  hull  .and  heifer  calves. 

>rcS  Best  blood  lines,  reasonable  prices.    In- 

peetloQ  Invltad.    Robert  Templeton  A  .Son,    Ulster.  Pa. 


Poultry 


•i  T'  W  T  A/*k<-w«>nc  "Tom  Barron  Sualn." 
5.  y  .  \y  .  JLegnornS  The  large  kind.  prollfJe 
layer!)  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  I  1-2  lb.  cockerels 
from  Imported  high  record  sire.  11.25  each,  live  or 
more  tl  each.  Thne  cockerels  will  cost  you  tlO  next 
nea-Hon     Order  from  adv  IvrwOOO     POULTRY 

FARM.        Box  71  A.         Avondale.     Chester   Co.,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorn  Kmf^^g.  ^Wg 

strata.      I/)ng  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  A  Iwaks  A  large 

red  lop-over  rombs. ,  _     .   .. 

A   R.  GHAVI-.S.  R.  D.  2.         REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Le-horn     1^^%,  "Z"  ^V 

Tom  Barron  Strain.  Prices  low  on  these  wonderful  layers. 
C.  P.  SHIREY.  8TEWARTSTOWN.  PA. 


Sr*    W    T  .r.<.ko«*ta  pullets  ft  cockerels.  March 
.  V. .  >>  .  l^egnOmS  hatch,  from  200  to  230  o«g 

hcnn  Cockerels  at  $2  ea.— 3  for  >.">  lor  Oct.dcllvery  only 
III  ihc.«'  prices.Hldrl  View  Farm.Box  17.Mt.Betbel.P», 
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Letltiorn  Pullets  for  .Sale  Aprfl 
hatched-farm  rslsed  REYNOLDS 
FARM.  R.  F.  D..Annaodale.  N.  J. 


r^U!_I         S.  C.  W.  I^eghom"  «e  ft  up.    Money  ro- 

V^IIICkS   funded  lor  dead  chirks.     Circular   free. 

»»»v.rwo   ^.    ^    LAUVER.   McAlIlstervllle.  Pa. 


HKV<    ^    C.  White   Leghorn  yearlings  Barron — 

'"■''^'-  .  WycoB  strain  $12.5. 

H.  S   C.f>OD.  PEACH  BOTTOM.  PENNA. 


Dogs 


HOUNDS-  HOUNDS-HOUNDS 

Fox.  rnon  ft  rabbit  hounds,  broke  to  gun  A  ndd:  young 
hoiinili)  on  hand:  also  ferrets  at  $-1  oa  Send  for  photos. 
H.  C     I.VTI.E.  KKKDERKKSIUJUtJ.  OHIO. 


Swine 


rtiienna  *  choJoe  2  vr.  old  service  boar:  also  Bnring 
JL^uruus  boam  ft  will  be  bred  for  Mar,  Apr.  ft  May. 
write  your  wants,  iral).  Jackson.     RIO.    Vanwcrt.  O. 


O.I  C.8t  Chester  White  ^p""**  **"^^  *  R"*^  "«  *^' 
V. .«  vncsicr  wmic  gmWactlon  ft  safe   del  guar. 

'<mv  I..  VAN  HORN.        TROY.   PENNA. 


UrgeBerbhireSwlM  ^^iSSlfl^na^.     "wmi 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEY.   PA. 


Re^stered  Berkshires  ^'pA'^"'righr" 

L   C.  TOMKINS,  ELi.ENTON.   PENNA. 


MARYLAND  COUNTY  /GENTS  ANH  EXTENSION  WORKERS. 


with  great  success.  They  are  using  a 
vacant  plot  in  the  center  of  the  city 
and  are  already  talking  of  building  a 
covered  market.  The  popularity  at 
pre.  ent  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
novelty.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  they 
will  hold  up.— (;.  H. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (S.E.)  Sept.  17.— 
Weather  is  wet  and  cool.  Had  a  severe 
frost  on  the  Uth.  Tobacco  growers 
had  .iust  started  cutting  and  about  30 
percent  of  the  crop  is  lost.  The  wheat 
seed  beds  are  about  all  prepared.  Farm- 
ers were  busy  filling  .^ilos  this  week. 
Wheat  is  $2.20;  corn,  !P2.30;  oats,  70c 
bn.  Some  potatoes  have  been  harvest- 
ed and  the  yield  is  below  average. — 
Leonard  F.  Strickler. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  Sept.  10. 
— Weather  for  August  wa,.=^  exee'*ent  for 
work,  fine  today.  Live  stock  •«.  .'ood 
condition  and  high  in  price.  No.  -"ver 
10  percent  of  the  corn  in  this  pri't  ^*. 
the  country  will  ripen  this  fall.  Buck- 
wheat is  very  late  and  much  of  ii;  may 
not  ripen.  Apples  are  a  failure,  b^^gs, 
."jOc;  butter,  .50c;  potatoes,  $2:  t."? 
ISc;  chickens  (alive),  18c;  young,  iOi 
Farm  work  is  well  along.  Some  wheat 
.sowed,  and  much  will  be  sowed  this 
week.  General  conditions  not  as  good 
as  we    would    like.— W.   .T.    Pringle. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  (X.)  Sept.  10.— 
Cool  and  threatening  frost.  Cattle  are 
looking  good.  All  nnprofitablo  .stock 
is  being  sold.  H.  .T.  Dieter  h.ns  adver- 
tised a  sale  of  Jerseys  for  ne.vt  month. 
New  oats,  8.'>c;  corn,  $2..'5.'5;  potatoes, 
$1.60;  butter,  .'Oc;  fresh  eggs,  5.5c. 
Work  is  behind.  Some  oats  are  out 
yet.  Potatoes  are  looking  good.  Buck 
wheat  is  uneven :  the  best  is  filling 
good.— R.    C.    Fuller. 

Mifflin  Co..  Pn..  (C.)  Sept.  14.—  No 
.soaking  rain  for  three  weeks  or  since 
August  15,  leaving  the  ground  very 
dry.  Plowing  h.nrd  on  Sept.  fi.  lTa<l 
some  rain  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  Beef 
cattle  plenty  just  now,  selling  .it  ^ 
cents  lb;  ho>;s,  K"  10c,  very  few  for 
sale  yet.  Good  cows  bringing  good 
prices.  Wheat,  $2;  old  corn,  ^2;  oats, 
7.5c;  butter.  35c;  eggs,  .35c;  picked  ap 
pies,  80c.  No  ninrket  for  potatoes. 
Farmers  preparing  for  .seeding.  Very 
little  seeding  done  yet.  Some  corn 
ready  to  cut,  will  be  (inly  three-quarter 
crop  on  account  of  dry  weather;  is  bet- 
tiT  in  northern  part  of  this  county.  Fill- 


sona  intact,  leads  men  to  .see  things 
from  -.^w  angles  and  sends  them  home 
with  ew  enthusiasm  for  improve<) 
method?. 

Among  the  topics  that  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed are:  i^\)  Natltn's  Food  Supply 
and  the  Market  '"lardentr;  (2)  Growing 
Vegetables  without  Animal  Manures; 
(3)  The  Vegetable  Grower,  the  Dealer, 
Consumer;  (4)  Seed  Growing  on  the 
Farm;  (5)  Storage  I'robleins;  (6)  Dry- 
ing and  EvaporatiK.7;  (7)  Auction  Mar- 
keting;   (8)    Mark-t   News   Service. 

The  First  Nati- nal  Vegetable  Show- 
is  to  be  I'el.l  a*  Springfield  at  the  same 
time.  There  li  is  never  been  offered 
such  an  oppor  unity  to  compare  the 
types  and  var  eies'of  vegetable  crops 
as  frown  i.T  all  sections  of  the  country. 
OrgaL'ration.-  and  individuals  from  all 
parts  ot  ^f^  United  States  have  already 
filed  their  entries. 

The  Springfield  markets,  the  nearby 
,K<ari,/>'  gardens  and  the  onion  and  to- 
'■»acco  fields  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
aio  all  to  i.»e  visited  on  ^h  •  last  day  of 
the   meeting 

The  ••■;trf*  aoir^ng  vegetable  men  is 
*'In  Case  of  Doubt,  Go  To  L^priiigl'fld. " 
—Paul  Work. 


LATE  BULLETINS 

Other  Kin.ls  of  Bread.— This  .s  the 
title  of  Circular  SO.  put  out  by  th"  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  L^niversit^y 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  It  gives 
directions  for  makiiig  kinds  of  brea'l 
that  are  not  in  common  use.  Among  tix 
detailed  rec'.pes  are  White  Bread  bv 
the  Starter  Method,  White  Bread. 
Sponge  Method,  Quick  Method  White 
Bread,  Whole  Wheat  Broad,  Graham 
Bread,  Bran  Bread.  Barley  Bread,  Rye 
Bread,  Rolled-oat  Bread.  Potato  Bre.nd. 
Boston  Brown  Bread,  ere.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  directions  for  the  use 
of  bread  crumbs  and  bread  waste.  The 
circular  is  mailed  from  th-  above  .ad- 
dress. 

Pennsylvnnia  Breeders. — Bulletin  No. 
280,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  a  list  of  the  own- 
ers and  breeders  of  registered  live 
stock  in  Pennsylvania.  The  list  covers 
practically  all  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  The  bulletin  is  free 
upon  request  addressed  to  the  above  de- 
partment. Harrisburg,  Pa. 


1917  Overland  Sale 

We  have  purchased  from  the  Overland 
Motor  Co..  uf  Philadelphia,  former  t>vef- 
laud  AKentH,  all  Mielr  l'J17  DrmoiiKtra  tlDg 
and  IM7  and  UMO  Dsed  Overland  Care. 
We  bought  these  ears  at  a  terrlOoally  low 
price  uiid  Hhall  sell  them  at  a 

Price  Never  Known 
Before 

For  an  Overland  Car.  They  are  aH  like  new. 
Also  1000  other  cars,  Including  every  known 
make,  m  1917-1916  models.  S'lOO  up.  Write 
today  for  our  Fall 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A 
It's  FREE 

and  full '  f  valuable  Information  for  the  man 
who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and  save  money . 

Roman  Auto  Co. 

WORLD'S   LARGEST   ADTO  DEALERS 

m  N.  Brotd  St,  Philtn  Pa. 


Swine 


Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Tbe  Doftf.  Malwtle  Mammoth  229600.  welglit 
407  Iba.  at  7  montba  old  was  bred  and  Ktowb 
by  ua.  When  you  want  the  beat  and  want  tnMi 
big.  write  to— 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whltftuern  Farm. 
West  Cheater.  Pa. 


Have  lante  litters.our 
free  circular  shows 
noted  wlnnBr.  Write 
lor  It.  Also  rcRlstered 
(;ucm  8cy  hulls. 

Locust  Lawn  Farm 
BIrd-In-Hand. 

Box  2.    Lane.  Co.  Pa- 


Fancy  big  type  Improve* 
Chester  White  pigs,  -itrcd  by 
thM  SOO  lb.  show  boar,  and 
from  fine  large  hows.  Pigs 
shipped  on  approval. 
C.  K.  Cassel.    Hershey.  Pa. 


Refi.  P.  China*.  Berkshire*.    C.  Whites.   Large 

Strain,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  s  weeks  piga.  bred 
lows,  service  l>oiirs,  Collie  and  Beagle  doge.    Orade 
Guernsey  calvea  and  poultry. 
p.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Tj-pe.  W  rUe 
your  wantH.    We 
can  till   them. 
<AN<>NSBURG,  rtNNA. 


T^         „         T     „  of  size  and    quality  for 

Duroc  Jerseys  p-t.^^Any  age.  k.i, 

H.   KU.  BARCLAY,        R.    D.    4.    SOMERi*  KT.  PA. 

RAvl-akiros  '^''f^  typey fcllow.s.Ma  »tcrplere-l.ong- 
DcrKSnircs  Fellow  f>loo<l  lines.  Also  HcK.  Hob-tein- 
Frlesian  bull  calves.  Kiog  .Seftls  ,fc  Ue  Kol  2nd. Butter 
Boy  3rd  breeding.    Jdo.  C.  Bream,    Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires   §'5\|k* 

old.    2  Chester  White  Boars  4  mos.  Write  your   want8. 

YORK  SPRINGS.      ~ 


I.  R.  TANGKR, 


PA. 


XVeg.  X  Oiana  V^niuaS  hoars    (  holera  tonni  uned 
by  tbe  double  treatment.    E.  Rowel  1.    ."^ottsburit.   Va. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  g.^S'fo/'A^t  ^?a'r! 

row;  choice  Aug.  plus         R  H.  LYLE.       Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Q._^.|,|a^a   for  Feeders.    A   weeks   old.   pure   bred. 
l»BiR»nirw»  S9  each,  either  sex.    Small  supply, 
tl.OVEROALK  FARM  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

T^Ar.  r\  1  C  "Fernd.'ile  .''tock  Farm."  Salem 
iVeg.  \J.  I.  \  .  ind.  Big  tyi>e.  Prices  reasonable. 
Prize  blood.  M.U.  J0H.V30N.  ASHTABULA  .  OHIO. 

R^.r    O     T     r*      nnar.  weight  350.  a  good    sire  of 
eg.  V  r    I.    V.    large  litters.    Also  May   farrowed 
pigs.  L    F.  .NICHOLAS,  Mt.  Bethel.    Pa. 

Tlopl-cKiroc   high   clftsrt     pigs    for  sale.      Aug.    * 
nerKSnireij   gept.— Masterpiece  bkKXI    cheap. 
W.  J.  Mc  CON  NELL.  OXFORD.  PA. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HIGNWOOD 

.Service    boars,   bred  sows,   pigs     nil   ages. 
H.  C.  AH.  1$.   HARPF.NPIVC.  Box   45.niindee  N.Y. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshire.  ;-„-,lJ^»„»«f«l,'J! 

W.  a   JOHNSON,  BERWICK.  PA. 


CHF..STF.R       WHITES     and     POLAND      CHINAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.   A.  BOAK.  RUXJTE  4,  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Rf>f»  O  T  r*  Special  sale  on  fall  pigs,  for  Ort.de- 
lit  t;.  ^  f.  1.  \  .  livery  from  best  blood  lines  procur- 
able.       Hidrl  View  Fiirtn.    Box    17.    Mt.    Bethel.  Pa 


BIC.    TYPK   POLAND-CHINAS.    Choice  pigs, 
either    sex.  Prolific,       growthy.       easy    feeders. 

Price    rlcht.  O.   c:.    POWELL.  Ada.   Ohio. 
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SPECIAL    rates    are   made    for   live   stock 
advertisements.      Foil    terms    on    request. 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


September  29,  1917. 


».3.txpt.Sta.Ubran 


Werifiarp 

Conductad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

A<lvlce  lliru  thU  <lti)artin<«nt  fei  free  to  our  Hut>- 
Bcribcrs.  Kacli  cominuuKMtion  should  Rtatt>  litHtocy 
and  s.\  m|>toiiid  of  the  ca.-e  In  full:  also  the  nuino 
and  itddreu  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  he  pub- 
IliibtHt.  We  c&nuot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  It) 
one  of  the  most  valuable  col  iimns  of  the  paper  and 
we  iDvlte  reader!!  to  make  U!<o  of  It.  Cllppiues  from 
tbU  column,  when  proi>erlv  preserved  and  clatMl- 
fle<l.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
gyiupobiums  a  farmer-iiiockuuin  can  obtain. 


and  yard  are  not  cleaned  often  enough. 
Aj)ply  1  part  eoal-tar  disinfectant  antl 
40  part.s  water,  once  or  twice  a  day,  to 
sores  on  those  remaininjj. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  JUDGES 


Stocking.— I  have  a  nine-year-old 
pacinjj  horse  that  seems  to  stock  while 
standing  in  stable  overnight.  Have 
tried  several  kinds  of  feed  whieh  seems 
to  be  perfectly  well-balanced,  but  the 
horse  remains  in  same  condition.  T.  L. 
G.,  Mendenhall,  Pa. — <.»ive  him  \  dram 
ground  nux  vomica,  one  dram  powdered 
sulphate  iron  and  one 'dram  acetate  of 
potash  at  a  dose  in  feed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  horse  should  be  exer- 
cised daily  and  bowels  kept  open. 

Contagious  Abortion. — I  have  been 
troubled  with  altortion  in  my  dairy 
herd.  I  thought  I  was  rid  of  it,  but 
have  just  had  tkree  cows  abort;  one  a 
heifer  witli  first  calf.  Would  it  do  any 
good  to  keep  a  goatf  I  understand 
some  peojile  keep  a  goat  as  a  guard 
against  abortion.  T.  B.  M.,  Meailow- 
brook,  Pa. — If  you  kei)t  a  flock  of  goats, 
it  eould  ill  no  possible  way  have  any 
effect  in  jireventing  abortion.  It  is 
well  known  by  veterinarians  and  dairy- 
men that  tliere  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered a  sure  and  certain  remedy  for 
contagious  abortion.  However,  by  ex- 
ercising due  diligence  in  keeping  your 
cow  stable  clean  and  thoroly  disinfect- 
ed; also,  keeping  your  cow  yard  clean, 
it  will  have  a  tendency  to  eradicate 
abortion.  In  the  course  of  time  your 
cows  will  ]>erhaps  carry  their  calves 
the  full  ;;. station  period;  therefore, 
you  had  bettor  keep  your  cows  instead 
of  disposing  of  them  and  buying  otli- 
ers,  which  are  perhaps  infected.  If 
your  cows  have  a  vaginal  discharge, 
inject  them  wi^i  a  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving one  dram  permanganate  potash 
in  three  quarts  tepid  water.  There  are 
several  commercial  remedies  on  the 
market  and  doubtlesra  every  one  of  them 
possess  more  or  less  merit;  therefore,  it 
would  perhajis  be  no  mistake  for  you  to 
give  one  of  them  a  trial. 

Bloody  Mi'k.  —  For  the  past  three 
weeks  my  fnur-year-cdd  c6\v  has  occa- 
sionally given  bloody  milk  from  one 
(piarter  of  ii-Mer.  T  li'ave  applied  diOTer- 
eut  remedies,  but  tliey  fail  to  cure  her. 
Several  of  tny  nelgiibors  have  had  cows 
that  gave  bloody  milk  and  sold  them 
on  account  of  it'.  C.  H.  C,  Uniondale, 
l*a. — Rough  milking,  stepping  over  door 
sills,  over  fence  rails,  logs  in  woods 
pasture  and  bruising  udder  while  lying 
on  uneven  flnor  are  common  causes  of 
cows  giving  bloody  milk.  Frequently 
a  sudden  change  of  feed  from  a  .scant 
,'jllowance  to  a  generous  supj)ly  may 
cause  a  cow  to  give  milk  that  is  tinged 
with  blood.  Unless  you  can  ascertain 
the  cause  oi"  eo\v  giving  bloody  milk, 
better  l(>av.'  her  alone.  She  should  be 
carefully  milked,  well  bedded  and  if 
other  co\v.=^  are  inclincc"!  to  hook  her, 
she  shnuld  be  kejit  in  a  separate  lot 
until  she   gets  well. 

('hronic  Vaginitis. — We  have  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  that  freshened  the  20th 
of  May  la-t.  81ie  had  a  line  large  bull 
'•alf,  whi(  Ii  left  her  in  a  very  weak 
condition  for  r|uitr>  a  while.  Since  then 
-.he  has  bein  troubled  with  vaginal  dis- 
iharge  and  fails  to  coni"  in  heat.  We 
liave  washed  her  out  several  times,  but 
♦^his  does  nut  seem  to  do  her  any  good. 
<!.  S.,  (Jorning.  N.  Y. — Dissolve  ona  dram 
permanganate  of  putash  in  three  quarts 
iif  clean  water  and  w^ash  out  vagina 
with  foU!ir;iin  eyringe,  three  or  four 
times  a  Wii-k.  Hive  her  two  tablespoo>i 
fills  of  c  luklng  soda  at  a  dose  in  feed 
or  drinking  water,  three  times  a  day. 

Weak  Y<iii!ig  Pigs. — I  am  a  reader  of 
Pennsylvania  Fainier  an*'  always  read 
the  veterinary  colunni.  Some  two  weeks 
ago  we  had  fifteen  j.igs  and  simie  of 
them  PonimiMiced  to  have  small  blotdies 
or  sores  nn  Imdy  wlibh  gave  off  a  bad 
odor.  They  i:radnally  grew  worse  and. 
in  a  few  days  died.  These  piijs  were 
from  three  dlfTe'ent  sows  that  ran  in 
good  pasture  and  had  some  chop:  \if- 
sides  they  were  well  bedded.  H.  K., 
LaPorte,  Pa. — It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
for  me  to  toll  just  what  ailed  your 
young  pigs:  however,  T  am  ineline'd  tr) 
believe  they  were  weak  and  did  from 
the  effects  of  food  infection  of  some 
kind.  During  the  summer  m'^mths  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  keejiing  feed 
troughs  and  feeding  utensils  clean  and 
free  from   infection;   besides,   their   pen 


W.  E.  Skinner,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Dairy  Shov-  Association, 
has  announced  special  cattle  days  at 
the  National  Dairy  .Show,  to  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  October  18  to  27,  as 
f(dlows:  Monday,  October  22;  Tuesday, 
October  2o;  Wednesday,  October  24  and 
Thursday,  Octobe*;  2). 

The  closing  date  for  the  cattle  en- 
tries is  Tuesday,  September  25.  En- 
tries will  be  received  up  to  this  time 
at  the  office  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  8  East  Long  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  On  account  of  the  great  mass 
meeting  of  the  dairy  industry,  called 
for  Monday  morning,  OetobeV  22,  at 
Columbus,  the  judging  of  cattle  will 
not  commence  until  the  afternoon  of 
Monday. 

The  scliedule  of  judging,  and  the 
names  of  men  who  will  pass  upon  the 
cattle,  are  as  follows: 

Jersevs. — 2  P.  M.,  Mondav,  October 
22;    H.    H.    Kildee,    Judge. 

Guernseys. — 9  A.  M.,  Tuesdav,  Octo- 
ber 2;r;  Robert  Scoville,  C.  L.  Hill,  and 
W.   A.  McKerrow,  Judges. 

IIolstein-Freisian. — 9  A.  M.,  Wednes- 
day, October  24;  W.  T.  Moscrip,  Judge. 

Ayrshires. — 2  P.  M.,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 25;    Will  Forbes,  Judge. 

Brown  Swiss. — 2  P.  M.,  Thursdav. 
October  25;   H.  G.  Van  Pelt,  Judge. 

ASSISTANTS  IN   DEP/.RTMENT   OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A  number  of  leading  agricultural 
men  have  been  called  to  the  U.  8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  assistants 
during  the  war.  Mr.  Clarence  Ousley, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Extension,  of 
Texas,  is  made  an  assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  will  direct  the  pub- 
lication and  informational  activities  of 
the  Dei)artment.  Dr.  Raymond  A. 
Pearson,  President  of  the  Iowa  State 
<'ollege  of  Agriculture,  is  also  maile 
assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
will  assist  in  keeping  tlie  Department 
in  touch  with  state  committees  and 
state  agencies.  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway 
serves  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 
will  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
Department  on  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Prof.  William  D.  Hurd,  Di- 
rector of  Kxtiension  Service  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is*  temporary  :>ssist:int  iu  the 
Department  co-operatl..g  with  the 
states  in  connection  with  production, 
conservation  and  marketing  of  food 
products.  Prof.  Herbert  W.  Mumford 
is  a.>«ociated  with  the  Bureau  of  Mar. 
kets  as  consulting  specialist  in  Jive- 
stock  marketing.  Prof.  , '«-.i.  F.  Oep- 
hart,  of  Washington  I'ni"ersitv.  and 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Potts,  of  t'l  <  rfniv.>rs- 
ity  of  Texas,  are  associated  w'th  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  working  on  distri- 
bution  of  food  products. 

WINTER  COURSES  AT  NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


The    siiort    courses    ia    agriculture    at 
the  New  dersey  College  of    A.griculture 
in   Rutgers   College    open    this   year   or 
N  .vemiier  19  and  close  on  Februar    '^'i 
There  are  five  courses  o'  study  off^      I 
1.  General   agriculture  and  dair"   *'ar'M- 
ing.  2.  Fruit   g-' w;:ig  ami  market   gni 
dening.    ?,.  Pomiy  husbandry.    4.  kom- 
economics.      '.    Bi-    husbandry.      Cata 
log  and  full   particular  can   be  peeure<l 
by    addressing     I'rof.    F.     C.     Minkler, 
Rutgers  Cidlege,  New  B.•ullsw^k,  N.  .1. 


SHORT  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Winter  ceurses  in  a:.'r!ciiltiire  are  of- 
fered in  th"  New  York  State  ('(db-^re 
(if  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  beginning 
Xovember  7  and  runuing  to  February 
1.",  a  full  12-weeks'  course  the  last  week 
of  •lAhir'i  includes  the  annual  farmers' 
week  at  tlie  college.  The  cidlege  ])i»ints 
out  this  year  tliat  the  winter  courses 
should  esjiecially  appeal  to  many  young 
men  who  realize  the  importance  of 
improved   metiiods. 

The  Courses  Offered. — As  in  former 
years,  the  cfdlege  announces  a  course 
in  general  agriculture,  offering  choice 
of  Work  in  all  di>partments  whicii  is 
taken  for  the  most  jtart  by  those  at- 
tending the  winter  session  for  the 
first  time.  In  .iddition  there  are  epe- 
cial  courses  in  diiry  industry,  poultry 
husbandry,  fruit  growing,  flower  grow- 
ing, vegetable  gardening,  and  home 
economics.  A  complete  announcement 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


r 


For  comjJete  toorking  plans,  specificationa  and  bill  of  materials  for  this 
Chicken  House  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,  tend  cottpon  below. 

The  Farmer*s  Wood 

NOWHERE  is  wood  given  a  severer  test  than 
on  the  farm.  Farm  buildings  are  exposed  to 
all  extremes  of  weather — blazing  sun  and  rain  in 
summer— cold,  sleet  and  snow  in  winter. 

For  this  hard  usage  White  Pine  has  for  generations 
been  the  preferred  wood  with  farmers.  For  outside 
uses  they  haven't  found  another  wood  that  stands 
the  racket  as  well  as 

White  Pine 

White  Pine  does  not  warp,  split  twist  or  rot,  even 
after  y  ^ars  of  service  under  the  severest  climatic 
conditions.  It  forever  ''stays  'put" — the  joints  al- 
ways hold  tight.  It  takes  and  holds  paint  perfectly. 

Its  srft,  straight,  yielding  grain  makes  it  a  pleasure  to 
handle — easy  to  work  and  easy  on  tools — an  important 
item,  especially  when  you  do  the  work  yourself,  r 

White  Pine  buildingrs  are  permanent  improvements  and 
increase  the  value  of  your  farm.  Once  built  they  last  for 
years  without  requiring  continual  repairs.  And  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  White  Pine  and  the  cheapest 
%vood  for  the  exterior  of  any  farm  building  is  negligible* 

Your  lumber  dealer  has  White  Pine  or  can  get  it  for  jrou. 

Insist  on  Itaoing  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

19J!)  Merchants  Bank  BIdg..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
R«present!ng 

The  Northern  Pine  M«nuf«rturen*  AuocUtlpn  of  Minncsiota.WUooiuill  * 

and  Michigan,  and  Tb«  Asaociatrd  White  Piue  Manufacturer*  of  Idaho 

" TEAR  OUT  AND  SEND  NOW  ............m.—........ 


□  Barns  (2) 

Ql  Hog  Houses  (3) 

G  Com  Ciib  and  Granary  (1) 

D  MJL  House  (1) 

D  Foullry  Houses  (8) 

Cl  Laplcinont  Sheds  (8) 

C2Garai-    (1) 


White  Pine  Bureau 

1959     Merchanb  Bank  Bld«.,SL  Pad,  Mimi. 
Send   me  complete  plana,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  whicn  I  have  checked: 


R.F.D. 


SUle- 


Turn  Your  Bags 
Into    Dollars 

(u-t  lliose   iiM  'ii»g3  out  oi  the  ^arn  and 
urn  JicM  into  iiiiinf.v.     '>i'c  pay  hi);l><"^t 
pri<-c-;  ."or  ^orn  or  s»iiiii;  !>«;;;  and  *>uy  any 
(|ii.'intity.     .V'e  »1s.i  pay  the  ircight. 

Quick  returns  (luaraillecc.     Vou   taki;   no 
risk  in  dealing  with  'IS. 

Wo  are  a'l  oM  fstsiMishct?  reliable  hous.-. 
Bcforo  yon  sell  gel  aui"  price.-.  \  rita  now. 

Burnett   Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 

Drooklyn,  Maryland. 


klRCCT  FROM  FACTORY-FIKIONT  MID 

All  brkTTDOCRLE  ail.VlNIZBS  WIRES.     IM 
par  rad  «p.     0«l  f  rM  Kook  and  SanpU  to  iMt. 
,.THE  BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO., 

On*.  121       •       •     .citvtiwis,  oais 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MASK  BE&.aS.PAT.  Off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameneit,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  12.00  a  bottle 
at  drup»ists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind-an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  |1.00  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gilts  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  bf 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  1S4  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


MARSHAlirJp  CORN  CRIB 


i^xt^: 


are  built  of  galvanized  iron.    Cost 

DO  more  than  wooden  eribs,  ea?y  to 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
•idea  and  ventilating  shaft  jn.surc 
well  cored  corn.  Three  styles  and 
many  oirta  to  lit  any  iarm. 
eprr  lllmtratatf  Caflaa  foldrr 
■^  r*^^  full,  daacribes  comtnKticti. 
'  WriU  for  It  today.  A  port  cardwill  do. 

•^  Nb  Cril  t  Ma  C«.,sn  111  Weoster.O. 
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75  Cents  i>er  Yi-ar 


Agriculture    and   the   Future  Farmer 

u4  Few  Considerations  for  the  Farm  Boy  in  Choosing  a  Profession 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer   when  writing  to  advertisen. 
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AgrJPiiT'tm'e  has  heon  derfined  a«  the  parent  of 
.ill  industries.  It  is  from  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
that  till'  miM-li.Tiiii',  tIio  niauufacturer  and  the  man  of 
coiniiK'itH'  draw  their  supplies.  The  farmer'*  gcajuiry 
is  tlu'  storehouse  from  whieh  all  households  receive 
tlici!-  iLnily  fou.l;  from  his  flocks  axl  fields  are. 
n'-«>ii;;Iit  the  fabrics  whii-h  <-lothe  the  himiau  race; 
Ml. I  iipitB  hi*  doniaiu**  are  laid  the  ftniudations  which 
«ii|.itint  the  i)»)l«r'«  o-f  g-ov eminent,  and  iipo»  whi^K 
ai.'  iiectotl  the  institutions  whieh  encouraj?e  the  arts 
iiiid  tlie  ^'ieiiees,  ai»d  render  the  charities  of  Hfo 
,'!,.,  rive  for  inFiproving,  iR'autifyinp,  a»<l  Kea^fitinj? 
tin'  whole   worM. 

In-.  0.  V.  W.-irren,  Professor  of  Farm  Manaj^e- 
iiient,  New  Y»rk  State  Collej?*  of  Agri^nltiire,  places 
t'i<'  'tMiii-enieiits  of  a  suticessful  farmer  as  follows: 

••The  ahilitv  to 
iiKikc  a  full  and  eoni- 
fnitnlile  living  from. 
rhi-  liiiid:  -An  rear  a 
fntir'y  cfiretuIlT  au4 
Hi!!:  rit  be  of  jjo^d 
!ii'r\!ii"  to  the  <(nn- 
imiiiity:  to  leave  th« 
farm  more  prtnluetive 
t'nii  'r  wa-  wlven  he 
Utu\   ir." 

Sr:Ui»ti<'-i  »  h  o  W 
th:,;  :ii  Itmct,  .V^  per- 
rft»t  I'f  onr  population 
ri'«i.l.  d  in  the  eoiintry, 
anl  ''>  jwreent  in  tire 
••!•!,-.  In  IMO,  3.3 
)>f)'>-.  lit  of  onr  jMipnla- 
ti m  which  had  inereas- 
I  1  Ky  44  percent,  were 
ifsidin;;  in  oirr  rities 
and  only  11  pereent 
ill  the  eOMHtry.  What 
a.-(»  *!ie  reasons  for 
t;ii- .  .\re  they  Just 
"ap> .  No. 
Till    man    a    thinking 

li  :  !;;    is    ilefined, 
F.'w      !ne     the     grand 

j>  .'ogative  f»f  mia^. 
Hma    i,.^   think   .justly 

"t"  the  thinking  few, 
Itii.v  tunny  never  think, 

wl.  )   think    they   do. 

ill  Tompkins  (Jv  unty.  New  York,  in  l!>07  the 
.'■v,r:i^;p  lahor  iirroine  made  h"  615  farmers  vsras  $42.1. 
AlxHi?  one-third  of  the  farm*-  »  iwride  less  than  .f'jnn; 
nbiiu-  (lue-tliird  made  ♦  '>0  i  ''"\  and  one-third 
m.i.j,.  over  $J(»0,     Or,  onc-thl    l  I  i'«  make  hired- 

man '■<   wages,   one-third   nrtade    wt?! -,   and   one-third 
ni.fl      more   than  wages. 

riie  Itonse  rent  and  f.irm  products  used  in  the 
lid  1-  w  in  this  region  prol^ably  average  about  $300, 
so  ::i:it  these  fanners  average  nb^ut  as  mueh  as  a 
$"1111  -alaiy  in  X^o  eity.  They  cr^n  sr^^t?  more  than 
t^' y  inuld  on  this  amnnnt  in  a  rit;-,  boeause  they 
R"  \ithout  many  Jhings  they  would  be  tempted  to 
*>iiy   in   the   .-ity. 

Some  of  the  farmers  made  much  less  than  hired 
itio'i  reeefve:  some  received  nothing  for  th.eir  year's 
V. '-^      iind    lost    nionev    b-s^^    -       "■',:>    -nftde    very 
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ing    backward".      It    i.s    these    farmers    who    discour- 
age our  young  people. 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  decisions  in  the  lit'e 
of  every  person  is  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  One- 
good  profits.  Nine  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  should  carefully  consider  the  advice  of  his  parents 
coa«tj  made  labor  iicomes  of  over  $1,000,  and  oae  nnd  friends,  but  the  final  decision  must  he  made  by 
percent  made  over  $^,000.  This  is  a  general  farm-  .-aeh  individual  for  himself.  It  is  not  at  all  neees- 
ing  region  that  is  about  as  prosperous  as  most  com-  ^.iry  that  every  bi^y  follow  his  father's  oeeupation. 
munities  of  the   North   Atlantic   States.  What    distingui<*hes   America    from   the   old    world    is 

In     northern     Livingston     Countv-*    the     averaj^    the  mobility  of  its  society.     Every  boy  may  do  what 
labor   income  on   .i'S  farms   in   1909  wns  *ti6«5.     Thi-*    he    likes.      Tie    is    not    held   by    tradition.      Wt;    mnst 
is  one  of  the  most   |>iosperous  regions  in   the  United     -.trive    to    niaintaiii    this    freedom    for    all    time.      It 
States.      This    labor   income    added    to    the    value    of    i^  just  as  important  as  .-i  free  government, 
liouse    ren-t    aad    farm    jwtxlucts    would    i>ru)mbly    l>e  Ea<-h     jierson     -houM    choose    the    occupation    in 

t  «|iial  to  about  a -^l.OOO-salary  in  a  city.     Again,  some     which    he    will    be   of   most    use  in  the    worhf.      Evei. 
of  the  farmers  worked  for  nothing,  while  others  did    irom  the  selfish  standpoint,  this  is  usually  b<'st.  The 

ultimate      rewards      in 
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well.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  26  percent,  of 
the  farmers  made  over  ^l,(iOi)  and  ."U,  or  H  perreu;, 
made    ovi  r   |-_',0()0.      The   highest    was    $7,7SO. 

Jefferson  County,  Now  York,  is  a  ilaiiy  region. 
Very  little  is  sold  except  milk  awl  hay.  Th-^  aver- 
age labor  income  of  870  faf'is  in  this  county  in  IJU'i 
was  $r)0<».  One  hnn^lrpd  and  forty-five,  or  'I'l  ^k?t- 
cent,  of  the  farmors  made  over  fl,ft«>0,  .and  17,  or  ;'. 
jiercent,   m.'xle  ov«  r  ."k^.nHO.     The   liighest   was   *4,i':i2. 

Whr>n  one  considers  these  statistics  and  s'tvs  what  a  to  his  shop.  He  niad^  a  littli-  more  money  but  it 
large  j>erientage  of  our  farmers  are  d^ing,  is  it  any  .ost  him  all  tliat  tn  .ive.  What  he  had  mistaken  for 
wonder  that  onr  cities  are  increasing  in  population.'  glitter  was  bogai*.  The  church  sociables  he  had 
These  farmers  who  are  losing  money  or  who  are  thought  tame,  the  neighborhood  gathering.4  he  had 
working  for  nothing,  in  nearly  every  ca>e  ;ire  .^voided  he  would  now  have  welcomed, 
farmer*  who  never  read  or  take  any  interest   in   our  A  man  who  has  dealt  mneh  with  boys  and  been 

.ngricoltural  schools  or  experiment  stations.     In  other    wonderfully    successful     in    leadiag    them    into    th<» 
words,   they   are    remaining   still,    which    means   "go-     right  kind   of  manhood  says  tha'   "the   lonely  job" 


money  and  in  pleasun* 
are  usually  largest 
when  one  is  doing  tlie 
work  that  he  .'O/n  b.s- 
do.  The  farm  boy  ha-; 
had  a  good  apprentice- 
ship that  would  ri'- 
quire  several  years  to 
acquire.  The  high  sal- 
aries paid  in  cities  are 
misleading.  They 
sound  much  larger 
than  they  really  are 
when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing   is    considered. 

Some    month."*  .igo 
a  letter  was  published 
in    the    Atlanta    ((la.> 
Constitution        by       a 
country   boy,  livinj;    In 
Atlanta.      lie    related 
tliat   he    had  been   le<l 
to    the    city    by    some 
old  historic  lures.   The 
country      hail      seemed 
monotonous.         I>rHdg 
cry    had    seemed    con- 
stant.     Isolation    was 
painful.       He     longed 
for  the  constant  elbow 
touch    of    his    fellow-!. 
Ho   longed   for   "nvov- 
ies"       aiiil       brightly- 
"i. jilted  street^;  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  city  life. 
He  moved  to  town  in  the  belief  that  fortune  was  ju^t 
.•round    the   block.      His   disiljti«i,,nment    was    painful 
Mild    almost    imniedi<ite.      IVopie    in    town    had    their 
own    affairs    and    were    not    in    the    least    concerned 
;  bout    him.      His    isolation    was    worse    than    in    the 
country,    for    there    can    be    no    isolafi(»n    worse    than 
that   of   a    crowil.      Monotony    was   constant,   for  all 
lie  had  to  do  was  to  describe  a  treadmill  from  hifl  room 


'a: 


TennsytVania  Farmer 


October  »5,    1!»17. 


October   6,   1917. 


is  line   of  his   best   agencies.     He  refers  to   the   task  come   to    every    one    regardless  of   lii'<   occupation;    a    ment  stations,  agricHltarsi  eoUeges  anti  tOHfrty  dem- 

1*1   the  field,  the   barn,  the  shop,  or  the  engine   room,  change  of  occupation   will  not  prevent   them.     There     onstrators    and    the    niinieroiis    conveniences    for    the 

rt'lie-e  a  bov  is  sometimes  alone  for  hours  at  a  time,  is  no   occupation   that   looks   good   when   one   is   con-     cuntry  home  make  life  easier,  safer,  abolish  mon(rt. 

with   opportunity    to    think   a^   he    works.      This    man  sidering  all  its  disadvantages.     Unfortunately,  human     ony,   kill   isolation,   and  •  theref<jre   place,  the    countiry 

does    not     hold"    human     fellowship     ligiitly,     for    he  nature   is   such   that   we   are   likely   to   see   tlie   liright     more   than    ever   on   a   par   with    the' city.   lncreasia<r 

knows  well  the   value  of  companionship,  the   iiispiva-  side   of  the  other    man's   work   and   the   dull    side    of     population    and    therefore    increasing    [irices   of   faj-in 

tlon    of    friendlv    conferences    and    discussions,    and  ours.     If  due  is  to  suceed  in  any  occupation,  he  ^nust     products,  together  with  increasing  waxes,  make  far'm- 

tlie   p jwcr   of   team    work.      But    he   also   knows   tlu't  Itarn  to   work   when   he  had   rather  not,  and  to  keep     ing  an  attractive  and   safe  occupation   for  our  youiii; 

it  is  well  for  everv  person  to  have  an  occasional  hour  at   it   even   if   he    is   tired.      Farming    is   not    an   easy     men.     It  is*  worth  while  to  stu<ly  the  following  poem 

or    tAO  alone,   and    that    it   is   especially  good   for  the  task,  but  it   is  worth   while.      R   is   worthy   of  a   man.     liy    Whitney    Montgomery,    entith'd: 

normal  growing   bov.  It   combines  phj-sical   labor   witli    thought,  so   that    it  My  Choice 

[t  is  not  an  accident 'that  tlic  great  leaders  of  calls  for  an  all-around  development.  I  know  not  what  I  might  have  found 
history  have  been  men  who  were  much  alone  in  boy-  If  ^ne  is  to  be  a  farmer,  he  should  prepare  for 
hood.  Our  own  Washington  and  Lincoln  laid  the  the  business.  .An  agricultural  college  education  is 
founda-tious  of  their  greatness  in  loneU-  days  and  desirable  toduy,  But  a  young  man  is  preparing  not 
vears  spent  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  nothing  to  mar-  only  for  today,  but  for  forty  j-ears  from  now,  when 
vel  at  that  remote  farms  have  furnished  many,  per-  .such  an  educatioji  will  be  much  more  necessary.  The 
haps  most  of  the  men  whet  have  won  greatness  in  college  course  will  help  during  every  one  of  these 
the  citie-.  Do  not  despise  tlie  lonely  job.  It  is  forty  years.  We  rarely  see  a  man  who  regrets  hav- 
iiormal  to  desire  the  society  of  our  fellows,  but  there  ing  gone  to  school  too  long.  T^early  every  one  re- 
are   better  things   thnn    being   sociable    all    the   time,  grets  having  stopped  so  soon.     Lack  of  money  need 

If  one  is  sure   tli.it    lie   prefers  some   other  occu-  not  discourage  any  one.  Any  boy  who  has  good  health 

patio-i    and    that    he    has    n    fair    chance    for    success  can   work   his   way   thru   an  agricultural   college,  and 

ill   it,  he  should  •certainly  not   be  a   farmer.     But,  in  there  are  ways  of  starting  farming  with  little  money, 
many  instances,  the   dislike   of   farming   is   merely   a  Good    roads,    rural    phones,   rural    free    delivery, 

"ca.-«e    of    the    blues".      Periods    of    discouragement  various    farmers'    organizations,    agricultural    experl- 


Beyond   this    little    spot    of   grouild 
W'here  I  have   spent    life's   daily    round. 

I  might  have  touched  the  hem  of  fame. 
Or  garnered  wealth,  and  just  the  same 
I  might  have  found  disgrace  and  shame. 

I   only   know   that    1    have    trod 

A   pathway    close    to    nature's   (Jod, 

Along  a    flower-covered  sod. 

And   could  my  youth   come   back  to   me, 
My  choice   for  life   again   would   be 
My  little   farm   and   liberty. 
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THE  COST  OF   GROWING  WHEAT 

An  Analysis  of  Present  Production    Costs 

WItcn  the  question  r>f  nn  equ.nble  price  f(»r  wheat        t^t^  A  TSjr^m    T-T     \A/*TT    T    TAlVmOM  ^"'  ^^^^^^'  ^^'■™^">  ^^^  "^  ^^^  careful  to  consider 

was   fir^t   taken   up    by    tlie   government    the    thought        r'rS./^i\\^10    Fl.    VV  lL,l^l/A.iVlOWiN         ^^j.„  ^^hether  or  not  we  will  dej.art  from  our  regular 
ran    tii."  ;    mv    mind    that    if   the   guvernment    was   so  UKL.VW.ARK  COrXTY,  P.V.  croj>  rotation  to  take  up  something  that  at  first  glaiico 

interested   in   having   more    wiieat    j»rfiduced   the   best  looks    very    promising    but    which    after   close    inspec- 

thinT    it    could    do    would    l»e    to    set    a    jtrice    high     buy  one-eighth   of  a   pair  of  shoes,  one-quarter  of  a     tion  shows  up  not  so  well. 

enough    to    attract    more    farmers    to    planting    more     hat,   60   pounds   of   bran,   li    bushehs   of   oats,   hire   a  Accompanying  is  an  itemized  statement  of  wli.u 

wlunt.     When  wheat  first  began  to  sell  at  -tl  to  $1.1."     man  for  .">   hours,  buy   ;;  pairs  of  socks  or  10  jiounds     it   cost    us    to   produce    wheat    this   year. 

per   b'jshel    it    was    felt    that    the    growing   of    wheat     of  sugar.     The  point  1  want  to  make  is  this,  that  we 

might:    well  be   considered   from    a    financial   point   o*"     as  producers  were  better  off  five  years  ago  with  $1 
view.      I'revious   to    the    +1    wheat    it    was    merely    a     wheat   and    things   as    they    were    then    than   we   will 
crop   ti>    get   straw    and    make   a    favorable    seed   bed     be  in  1917  and   IJ)1S   with  wheat  at  ^'2  and  things  as 
for    Oiir    most    essential    crop    of    clover    (that    great     they  are   now,  or  as  every   indication  says  they    will 
soil   builder).      Now   that    the   government    has   issued     be  in   the   future, 
a    prfK'lamation    that    wheat    for    191S 
w<»ulJ  be   .^2   per  bushel,   it    beliooves 
each    and    every    farmer    to    tinil    out 
how   mvu-h   net  gain    he    receives   from 
his    investment. 

S':)me  weeks  ago  an  editorial  aj>- 
]»eared  in  the  Peiiusylvania  Farmer 
shoi', u;g  a  net  profit  of  "0  cents  per 
acre  i:i  the  production  of  wheat;  by 
MO  means  enough  to  attract  any  sane 
fariTs*"  into  the  growing  of  wheat. 
Th"^'-  Sgures  were  based  upon  coudi 
tio«.  covering  the  wlii»+e  United 
.State-.,  and  the  charges  and  cost-  of 
various  items  were  averaged.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  t'hest«'r  County,  ten 
good,  business  like,  energetic  and 
prosperous  farmers  made  an  average 
cost  :>f  producing  an  acre  of  wheat 
'^41.0-  with  an  average  yield  of  -H.fi 
bushels  per  acre  for  191".  Therefore. 
a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  *1.91.  One 
man  went  so  for  as  to  say  that  if  if 
were  not  for  the  litter  he  derived  and 
the  c!over-bed  resulting  from  wheat 
.s«'ediag,  he  would  not  sow  a  grain 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  Hoover  now  assures  the  dairy 
t:irmer  that  bran  and  middlings  will 
Ite  made  as  cheap  as  it  is  possible  tn 
'be  fnil'.od  and  that  flour  must  bear 
the  iverhead  charges.  WhiU'  T  am 
to  some  extent  a  dairyman,  yet   I  am 


COST  PER  ACRE 

Cleaning  20  acres  land  (3  men,  2  days  Qi  $2.50  and  1  horse  1  day  (a  $1)   .  .^     .80 

Plowirg,  .$4;  disking  (4  horses  and  man,  o.  times  over)  .tfi 10.00 

Boarding  or  dragging  $.70;  rolling,  $.70 1.40 

Hauling  f  *rtilizers 70 

Cleaning  seed 10 

Drilling    •  • l.">0 

(Jutting  (r->ai>ing  and  binding,  including  twine)    .'.00 

Shocking 60 

Hauling  in  sheaves  to  barn 2..^0 

Rakin.fr  stubble,  trimming,  etc   70 

Threshing  ( man  labor  onlv)  S  men   1.2.") 

Hauling  fuel .' 1-0^ 

Superintendence '— • 


.$ 


Total  labor  cost  ]»er  acre   

Other  Costs 

Seed,  2  bushels  (<i   $1. .'{.■» 

Carbon  bisulphide,  2  gallons  C"    $1.25  for  400  bushels   

Fertilizer,  f-OO  lbs.  per  acre  2-10  grade  ^;  $22.35 

Share  of  manure,  10  totis  per  acre,  allowing  20  percent 4.50 

Threshing  charge,  average  28  bushels,  ([ij  8  cents   

Fuel  for  threshing,  1200  lbs.  coal  (a   $5  ton,  400  bu.  wheat  .  . 

Use  of  land  $5  jier  acre    

I'se  of   machinery    

Crop    I.isuiance    ••• 


Total    miscellaneous  costs   $  21.79     $21.79 

Total  pi  r  •icre  cost • •'I'-*"'-'**' 

Farm   value  of  straw  leas  cost  of  baling   7.00 

Tot:il  iMt   f.ist   for  grain    $:{8..")9 

Average  vield  of  28  bushels;  cost  per  bushel,  $1.^78.  The  average 
yield  for  DelaA-are  County  for  four  years  is  18  bushels  per  acre.  Aver- 
age cost  per  bushel  on   that  yield   would  be  $2.14. 


Keep  Seed  Corn  Safe 

Seed  corn  may  be  left  on  the  racks  where  tlu 
ears  have  been  dried.  But  it  is  generally  preferable, 
says  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  to  store  the  ears  in  mousi 
proof  barrels,  boxes,  or  crates  duiiii;; 
the  winter.  In  any  case  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  dampness  or  tlicy 
will  absorb  moisture  and  be  injured. 
After  hanging  in  the  drying  shed, 
or  lying  on  the  racks  where  there  is 
constant  circulation  of  dry  air  for 
the  first  two  months  after  they  have 
been  selected  froui  the  stalks  in  tlic 
field,  the.  seed  ears  should  be  bone 
dry  and  contain  less  than  10  percent 
of  moisture.  Some  farmers  plaee  the 
thoroly  dry  ears  in  the  center  of  a 
wheat  bin,  and  then  fill  the  bin  with 
loose,    dry    wheat. 

Destroy  Weevils  and  Grain  Moths 
If  signs  of  weevils  or  ;:raiii  mutii^ 
show,  the  corn  should  be  indoseil  witli 
carbon  bisulphid  in  a  practically  air 
tight  room,  bin,  box,  or  barrel  for  4"^ 
hours.  The  Tupiid  bisulphid  should  1"' 
placed  in  shallow  dishes  on  top  of  the 
box  or  barnl  holding  1<>  bushel*  or 
less.  The  fumes  frum  the  bisulphid 
are  heavier  thfln  air  and  gradually 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle, 
permeating  the  whole  mass.  Oiu' 
pound  of  th«  carbon  bisulphid  i' 
enough  for  .a  room  or  bin  10  feet  i" 
each  dimension.  After  fumigation  tl"' 
ears  must  be  thondy  aired,  whereupi'ii 
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also  a  consumer,  aii<l   it   seems   to   me   that   the  result  Another  jiolnt  I  wish   to   raise   is  why  should  we  the    unpleasant    odor    disappears.    CJreat    care    should 

of  sur-h  a  procedure    would  be  to  lessen  the  j.riee   of     farmers   be  satisfied  with   a   profit   of   10  percent   for  be   used   with   carbon    bisulphid;    its   fumes   are  <|iiite 

V  heat   '  >  the  farmer  and  yet  keep  the  price  of  flour     crop  protit   when   other  lines  of  business  are  entitled  as  inflammable   as   those    from   gas(dine. 
wlu"^.-    it    is,    and    the    (|iiestion    of    cheai»    dairy    feed     to    larger    ftroht-.       Why,    the     very     binder    we    use  To   prevent    the    entrjince    of    weevils   and    im-tiis, 

is   by   :n»  means  the  only  item  that   enters  into  milk     carries    with     it     two    40    percent     jirofits    before    it  the    ears    may    be    stored    in    comparatively    air-tight 

pr.eii  •'l.in.      Personally,   1    feel    that    the    farmer    has     reaches   us.      The   steel   manufacturer   takes    his  profit  boxes    or    b.arnds    with    one    pound    of    moth    balN    '"■ 

alu.-i,-'    been    patriotic,    if    trying    to    make    a    living     ;mh1    then    after    building    the    machine    the    harvester  naphthalene    for    eaeh    bushel    of    corn,    which    is    n"! 

witii   tae  fdher  ftdlow  setting  the  price  is  patriotism,     eomiiany   takes  another  profit.     Now  if  the   harvester  injured.      Ten    pounds    will    jtrotect    enough    xeed    t.' 

and    I    for   one    would    like    to   see    the    world    realize     ((.nipany    refused    to   pay   sueh    and    such    a    price    for  jdant    6o    acres. 

its  material,  but  said  "T  will  <>ive  you  so  much",  the  

^"teelinnn     doesn't     have     to     do     as     We     unorganized  The  Secretary  of  .\gricultiire   has  announced   the 


that    tlie    farmer    must    be    taken    care    of    and    not 

driven    to    the    wall    with    the    cry    of    "Raise    more 

stiifT"  with  the  natural   result  of  "take  less  for  it". 

N'ow  if  we  are  to  rai«ii'  uuire  wheat,  whv  not  give 


farmers  have  to  do.  sell  his  product  for  what  he  can  api>ortionment   of  $14,.">."i(),(iO(i  of   Federal   funds  to  he 

get  for  it.     He  merelv  reduces  the  grade  of  material  used   in   the   fiscal  year  ending  .Iiine  ."•(t,   1919,  by  tin- 

IIS   a   living    price    for    it.'      Five   years   ago    a    dollar     and    we    fthc    farmer   as  usual    getting   the   bum    end  several     states     in     the    construetion     of     rural    J'"'*^ 

bill   would   buy   one-(piarter   of   a   pair  of   shoes,   one-     of  it)   get   an   inferior  machine.     On   the  other  hand,  roads.      Pennsylvania    receive-i   $690,14.'),   New  .ler«e>. 

half  of  n  hat,  SO  fiounds  of  bran,  \\  bushels  of  oats,    a'ter  we  have   planted  a  crop  we  have   no  means  of  $177,.'V"7,    New    York,    $749,674    and    Maryland    $l'^'.- 

hire  a   man   for  1\   hours,  buy   4  pairs  of  socks  or  "0     cheapening  the   products  after  it   has  been    fdaeed   in  871.     This  is  the  third  apportinnmeiit   of  funds  under 

pound*  of  sugar,  and  so  on.     Today,  a  dollar  bill  will     the  ground   unless  we  do  it  to  our  own  lo'Ss.  the  act. 


By  the  Way 

By 
Father  Penn 


Vennsytvania  Fanner 

will  be  interested  in  sueh  terms  of  settlement  aa 
will  reopen  these  markets,  when  at  the  same  time 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  will  also  be  served. 


"What  will  the  terms  of  peace  be  like.'"  This 
Is  a  question  which  thoughtful  people  are  asking, 
and  it  is  a  i)erfeetly  proper  concern.  Long  or  short 
as  the  war  may  be,  there  will  come  a  time  whe« 
men  will  sit  down  and  parley  over  the  term.s.  While 
it  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to  definitely  say  at 
this  time  just  what  the  terms  shall  be  as  a  whole, 
it  is  possible  to  announce  such  principles  as  seem  just, 
and  which  will  be  fair  and  honorable  f»>r  all  con- 
cerned, when  hostilities  cease,  and  which  will  tend 
to  most  quickly  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  inter- 
national   war. 

Aside  from  the  questions  which  are  purely 
dlplomatic  there  will  be  others  which  will  affect  the 
future  business  relations  of  the  countries  at  war 
and  it  is  nothing  more  than  just  that  the  business 
of  agriculture  be  considered  when  considering  the 
terms.  Whether  it  shall  have  intelligent  considera- 
tion will  depend  largely  upon  the  demands  of  farm- 
ers and  the  activity  of  their  leaders. 


The  use  of  strong  arm  methods,  either  politically 
oi  economically,  must  end  with  this  war  else  it  will 
have  bewi  fought  in  vain.  In  our  own  national  life 
we  have  for  the  past  generation  been  extending  the 
l)olitical  principle  of  equality  and  justice  into  the 
coniroercial  and  industrial  fields,  and  it  is  to  still 
further  extend  it  into  world  relations  that  we  are 
in  this  war.  ;.  So  far,  we  have  escaped  the  calamity 
of  being  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  personal  hatred  and 
animosity — a  spirit  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice — and  because  of  this  we  will  no  doubt  have 
a  great  opportunity  at  the  close  to  "establish  jus- 
tice, ....  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty "  thruout  the  world. 


:i— 24J 

The  motorist  who  speeds  across  a  crossing  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  stop,  look  and  listen  tor  an 
approaching  train  not  onl/  has  no  regard  for  safetv 
first,  but  has  failed  to  regard  the  law  and  cannot  re- 
cover damages  for  any  injuries  he  may  suffer.  The 
railroad  train  has  the  right  of  way  at  a  crossing,  and 
he  who  drives  as  well  as  he  wiio  walks  must  take 
care  to  avoid  it.— Chandler  (^oolev  in  Milestones. 


Concrete   for  Machinery 
Foundations 


Before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
a  trade  war  after  the  actual  conflict 
ceased.  By  this  was  meant  the  mak- 
ing of  such  arrangements  as  would 
further  punish  the  vanquished  by  de- 
barring them,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  world's  trade.  Certain  of  the 
Allies  have  for  generations  controlled 
the  commerce  of  the  seas,  and  the 
inirpose  to  maintain  and  extend  that 
idutrol  has,  by  some,  been  declared. 
But  the  principles  which  underlie,  and 
.nre  included  in,  our  declaration  of 
war  do  not  ]»ermit  of  any  such  agree- 
ineut.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
our  privilege  and  possibly  our  duty 
to  ]irote8t  against  "combinations  in 
restraint  of  tr.-ide*'  in  the  world's 
markets.  In  addition  to  the  larger 
principle  of  thus  contending  for  a 
world  democracy,  we  have  the  eco- 
nomic question  of  providing  the  larg- 
est possible  m.arket  for  our  products, 
and  agriculture  furnishes  a  large  part 
of  these — an  item  of  export  which  the 
rest  of  the  allies  do  not  consider  since 
their 's     is     chiefly     of     manufactured 

;r(iods. 


Stop!  Look!  Listen! 

This  familiar  injunction,  placed  by  the  railroad 
eompany  beside  the  crossing,  carries  an  especial  mes- 
sage for  the  motorist.  It  is  more  than  a  request  by 
the  railroad,  more  than  a  warning.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
law  which  is  binding  upon  all  who  drive.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man,  so 
you  are  expected  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
the  brief  legend. 

The  first  rule  is  to  stoj).  Where,  you  ask,  should 
you  stop!  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Sam  Johnson, 
v<rho  stopped  at  the  wrong  place,  to  his  sorrow  and 


A  99J^  STAND.  TWO  STALXS  TO  THE  HILL.     A.  D.  RADEBAUGH  FARM,  MD. 


So  far  the  expressions  heard  in 
this  country,  from  those  in  authority 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  big  business, 
Wduld  indicate  that  sanity  and  jus- 
tice will  prevail  in  the  final  settle- 
ment. James  A.  Farrell,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, in  a  speech  the  other  day  said: 

"We  .shall  greatly  lessen  the  possibility  of  perpetu-  lossi.     He  was  approaching  a  familiar  crossing  on  a 

Ming  in  the  domain   of  commerce   the  bitterness  and  rainy  day  and  stopped  several  hundred  feet  from  the 

hatred    engendered    by   the    war,   if   we   refuse    to   be  track  to  look   and  listm.      Seeing  and   hearing  noth- 

•Irawn  into  any  convention,  agreement  or  understand-  ing,  he  threw  in   his  clutch    and  started  across.     An 

ing  that   would  make  us  parties  to  a  boycott  of  the  express,  traveling  at  high  si)eed,  struck  the  car  and 

commerce  of  any  of  the  nations  now  arrayed  against  threw   it   into   the    ditch. 

eaeh   other."      i'resident   Wilson   has   expresseil   him-  When  Mr.  Johnson  had  gotten  out  of  the  doctor's 

"clf  in  a  similar  wav  in  his  letter  in  answer  to  the  care  he  started  suit  against  the  railroad  company,  in- 

I'npe:    "No    peace    can    rest    securely    upon    political  slsting  that  it  was  responsible  because  it  was  running 

or  ecom)mic    restrictions   meant    to   benefit    some    na-  its  train  at  unusual  spee.l.     But  he  failed  to  recover, 

tioiis  and    cripple   or   embarass  others — ui>on    vindic-  and  all  because  he  had  not  stopjied  at  the  right  place, 

tive  action   of   any   sort,  or   any   kind   of   revenge   or  The  railroad's  attorney  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr. 

deliberate    injury."  Johnson    failed    to    st^j..    b.ok    and    listen    after    his 

.  first  stoj),  tho  there  were   several  other  points  closer 

since  German  leaders  have  inoculated  the  minds  to  the  crossing  where  he  enul.l  have  looked  to  great- 

"1  tile  people  with  the  idea  that  their  enemies  sought  er  advantage. 

the  i.olitieal  and  economic   ruin   of   the  German   peo-  The  general   rule   cf   law   as  stated  by  one  court 

l-lc,  and  have  thus  maintained  a  remarkable  loyalty  is   that    "the    driver   owes   a    j.ositive    duty    to    stop, 

i'lid  solidarity,  such  expression  of  sentiment  as  quot-  look  and  listen  at  a  time  and  j.lace  which  will  insure 

••'I   above    will   doubtless   go    far   to   renu.ve   the    fear  knowledge   of  any   appr.>a<hing   train."     So  you   can 

"f  ruin  which   has  pervaded  the  enemy   mind.  There  see  that  the  law  believes  in  safety  first,  and  that  the 

i^  no  doubt  but  that  the  United  States  will  have  a  rules  of  the  law  in  this  instanee  are  first-rate  safety 

I'ading   part    in   the   .settlement   at    the    close,  and   in  first    measures.      What    that    time    and    place    are    at 

the    future    all    nations    will    doubtless    thank    their  which  one  is  expected  to  stop,  look  and  listen  must 

lucky  stars  that   this  was  the  case.  necessarily  depend  upon  the  circumstances.    You  are 

Germanv    and   Austria  have   been   heavy   buyers  expected  to  select   the  most   favorable  place  at   that 

"f   agricultural    i)roducts    and    the    American    farmer  particular    crossing. 


Foundations  for  gas  engines,  cream  separators 
and  similar  machinery  may  be  best  constructed  of 
concrete.  With  long  boards,  i)ractlcally  any  si/.o  of' 
foundation  may  be  built  by  simply  setting  tiie  boards 
on  edge  to  form  an  enclosure  tiie  shape  of  the  engine 
bed  and  bracing  them  so  that  they  will  stay  where 
placed  while  the  concrete  is  being  dej»oslted  in  the 
form.  If  a  foundation  more  than  1  foot  higli  is 
wanted,  the  same  seheme  of  forms'  may  be  used  by 
jdacing  one  board  on  top  of  the  other  and  hoMing 
them  in  position  by  Htakes  or  cleats  at  convenient 
points.  Cleats  jilaced  in  the  outside  angle  of  the 
intersection  of  the  boards  and  extending  the  full 
hight  of  the  form  will  add  strength  and  stiffness  t<j 
the  form. 

Engines  and  other  maehlnes  vibrate  more  or  less 
and  should  be  firmly  Xdtid  to  the  foundation.  Be- 
fore  filling  the  form  with  concrete,  a  template  should 
be  made  of  light  boards  and  holes  bored  in  the  tem- 
plate to  correspond  with  the  b.  •  ition 
of  anchor  bolt  holes  of  the  machine. 
The  template  is  placed  level  on  top 
of  the  form  and  tlu>  bolts  suspended 
by  means  of  temporary  wooden  wash- 
ers. A  plate  or  east  iron  washer  is 
first  slipped  down  to  the  head  of  the 
bolt,  and  the  threaded  end  passed 
thru  its  hole  in  the  template  and 
wooden  washer  and  the  nut  is  screwed 
on.  To  prevent  cracking  (he  eon- 
cret'e  bed  anchor  bolts  should  be  .set 
at  least  3  inches  back  from  the  faces 
of  the  foundation.  Place  the  con- 
crete in  the  form  carefully  so  that 
the  bolts  will  remain  plumb.  After 
the  concrete  has  hardened,  remove  the 
template  and  carefully  level  the  top 
of  the  foundation  with  cement  mor- 
tar, using  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  port- 
land  cement  to  2  parts  of  sand.  The 
edges  may  ))e  left  square  or  may  be 
rounded  or  beveled  before  the  con- 
crete hardens. 

The  mixture  for  engine  founda- 
tions should  be  in  the  proportion  of  1 
.sack  of  Portland  cement,  2  cubic  fcit 
of  coarse  clean  sand,  and  4  cubic  feet 
o  '-ell-grad  d  pebbles  or  broken 
stone,  mixcv  "th  enough  water  to 
make   a   quaky    consistency. 

Foundations  made  in  this  way 
are  more  durable  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way  than  ordinary  wood  floors. 
They  give  a  rigidity  to  machinery 
which  makes  for  smoothness  and  less- 
ens noise.  Engines  and  other  heavy 
fast-running  machines  will  be  longer  lived  when 
placed  upon   a  firm   basis. 


Electric  Lighting  Satisfactory 

We  installed  a  home  electric  lighting  system  in 
our  house  and  barn  over  a  year  ago,  and  have  found 
ii  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  As  yet  we  are 
using  it  solely  for  lighting  purposes  altho  the  plant 
is  large  enough  to  run  a  one-half  horsepower  motor 
for  pumping  water,  etc.  The  i)lant  consists  of  a 
small  motor  and  sixteen  large  batteries.  Any  child 
can  start  the  motor  which  charges  the  b.atteries,  and 
it  stops  automatically  when  they  are  fully  charge<l. 
The  manufacturer  elaims  that  the  batteries  will  last 
about  ten  years  and  will  cost  $ini  to  replace.  We 
paid  $290  (less  6  percent  for  cash)  for  the  plant: 
have  2()  lights  in  the  house  and  six  at  the  barn. 
The  cost  of  wiring  and  lamps  was  $106.10,  the  work 
being  done  by  the  day.  Fixtures  cost  us  $61,  makinu 
a  total  of  $454,  including  the  freight  charges.  At 
the  present  time  the  cost  of  operating  is  about  ■> 
cents  per  day  for  oil  and  gasoline,  but  mudi  1.  •<-; 
thru  the  summer  months.  —  Arthur  V.  ye;itman. 
h.»'er  Oe.unty,  Pa. 
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PennsyWania  Farmer 


October  6,  1017. 


October   6,   1917. 


VennsylVania  Farmer 
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Straight  Answers  to  I  '^ofdtrp 


Tfimely  Questions 

What  is  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator? 

A  positive  tonic  and  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all 
kinds  and  ages.  A  health'builder  and  health-pre- 
server.   Not  a  food. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  E^ch 
ingredient  performs  a  certain  duty.  The  combina- 
tion spells  'health  insurance." 

What  does  it  do? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry 
healthy,  vigorous  and  productive.  It  sharpens  the 
appetite,  improves  digestion  and  circulation,  hastens 
growth  and  increases  egg-production.  It  saves  feed 
by  preventing  waste  due  to  poor  digestion.  It  pre- 
vents  disease  by  keeping  the  birds  in  condition  to 
resist  the  common  ailments. 

Has  it  been  fully  tested  ? 

Yes!  In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  ori^- 
nal  poultry  conditioner.    Imitated,  but  unequalled. 

Does  it  give  general  satisfaction? 

Positively!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re* 
funded.  Test  it  at  our  risk.  Increased  egg-produc- 
tion v^dll  prove  that  "Pratts  makes  hens  lay." 

How  is  it  best  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities.  For  adults,  a  tablespoon- 
fiil  daily  for  10  birds.  Yoimger  stock  in  proportion. 
Mix  with  dry  or  moist  mash. 

What  does  it  cost? 

Nothing,  because  if  pays  hig  profits.  One  cent  a 
month  per  hen  is  the  investment  required. 

Where  can  I  get  it? 

,!,'!,.,       From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.     There  is  one  near  you. 
«^  vL      Direct  from  the  manufEurturer,  prepaid,  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you. 

How  can  I  learn  more  about  it? 

Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for^ 
valuable  FREE  BOOKS  on  poultry 
5  keeping.     Write  today! 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia      Chicago      Torontoi 


DependableTires 

Our  tires  are  glvlDK  excellent  service  to  ttiotiaands 
ofsatl.^llM  autolsts  and  whoBladlyrecommed  them 
totbflrnclehbors.  Tbcy  feel  JUHtlfled  In  dolm;  tbis, 
for  they  know  that  we  stand  back  of  every 
DOt'BLE  TREAD  TIRE  that  leaves  our  factory. 


Sizes 

Price 

Sizes 

Price 

30x3 
30x3'.. 
32x3 'a 
33x4 
34x4 

Sfi.SO 

$7.50 

SH  50 

$10.50 

$1050 

36x4 
34X4>2 
35x4J, 
36x4  H 
37x4>i 

$1100 
$12.00 
$1200 
$1300 
$13.50 

Send  us  your 
retread  tbem 
prices. 

old  worn   tires.    We 
but  guarantee  them 

will   not  only 
nt  these  little 

Sizes 

Price 

Sizes 

Price 

30x3 

30x3', 

32x3.'a 

33x4 

34x4 

$5  50 
$6  00 
$7.00 
$8.50 
$8  50 

36x4 
34x4', 
35x4'» 
36x4Ji 

37x4'.. 

$8.50 
$8  50 
$9.00 
$9.00 
$1000 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tires 

R.  k.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.proad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  deacriplioe    booklet  and  price  list. 


Pnfm  Vnr  ^'lIo  '^^-''''re  farm.  1  1-2  miles  North 
rdrinror  naiC  „f  UMKely.  Maryland  Straw- 
lierrlcs.  AUalf«.  Wheat  and  Rye  crowltiK.  Adapu^d  to 
Kcncral  Jarmlni;,  truck  ins  or  dalryliiR  (iood  s-room 
iKtuw*  uiMl  ample  oiitbulldlnRs.  IncliidInK  hllo  and  tenant 
linii«eA  -Excellent  water  and  pasture.  For  further 
Infurmuitlon.  address  N.  C.  Dean.  Rldgely,  Maryland 

Onions    Apples.^Potatoes, 


Fruits,    poultry  and  all  produce  wanted 
325  N.  Front  .St 


GIHB.S  &   UHO.. 


Plilla.   Pa. 


FflfiS   Ff-o       HmaUoonslRnmenttfrom 
'^^^^y^'Jt'^i-^'  prodiieerslnyour  territory 
f-ryr> bring  very  attractive  prices.    Returns  day  ol 
arrltftl.    Refer  to  Dunn  or  Bradatreet. 

ZENTfH  lUHER  i  EGS  CO.,    170  DiaM  St,  Nit  Ywfc,  II.V. 


Selby  Service  Sati.sfie.s  ISS.  "pUft"?;  SSS 

•ns.  I'eDDa.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

«1ELBY   PRODUCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REEEX  SLICKER 

Practical  as  a 
plow,  and  just 
as  necessary. 
Make  every 
rainy  day 
count. 


Waterproofs 
Abaoluie 
areMark&d 
ihus  — 

^SH  t9K^     A.JLTOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


WINTER  PBEPAILA.TIONS 


shaken  or  dusted  off  during  the  day- 
time. One  of  these  mites  can  gather 
only  a  very  small  drop  of  blood  each 
day,  but  when  several  hundred  of  them 
infest  eael^  fowl  at  night  the  drain  ou 
the  systems  of  the  birds  is  incalculable. 
It  is  impossible  for  hens  so  infested  to 

eat  enough  food  to  make  new  blood  to 

It  is  now  time  to  get  everything  replace  that  which  ia  drained  by  the 
about  the  poultry  yard  in  shape  for  mites  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
winter.  On  most  farms  it  will  be  pos-  diice  even  a  small  number  of  eggs, 
sible  to  find  many  things  to  do  before  Mites  do  not  multiply  very  rapidly  in 
cold  weat'her  arrives  if  the  fowls  are  cold  weather.  By  waging  a  vigorous 
to  be  made  comfortable  and,  therefore,  warfare  against  them  now  the  few  that 
profitable  provided  they  receiv^e  due  at-  escape  will  hardly  increase  in  numbers 
tention  in  other  respects  at  all  times.  suflSeiently  to  annoy  the  fowls  to  a  seri- 
At  this  time  the  quarters  of  the  fowls  ous  extent.  Peed  of  all  kinds  is  going 
generally  require  an  overhauling  and  to  be  too  valuable  this  winter  to  feed 
repairing.  Such  work  can  best  be  done  to  any  unnecessary  lice  and  mites, 
now  because  in  late  fall  and  early  win-  First,  sweep  out  the  entire  interior 
ter  the  fowls  caunat  be  driven  out  of  the  house,  going  over  the  walls  and 
doors  long  enough  for  satisfactory  floor  carefully.  Use  a  stiff  broom  that 
cleaning  of  the  quarters  and  the  mak-  will  brush  out  every  particle  of  dirt 
ing   of  needed    repairs.  from  the  cracks  and  crevices.     The  nest 

—  boxes  must  be  cleaned  out  thoroly  and 

If  the  roof  of  the  house  leaks,  it  all  the  old  nesting  material  burned 
should  be  given  attention  now  and  put  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Take  the  roost 
in  good  condition  before  the  fall  rains  poles  outside,  wipe  them  with  a  ra<; 
set  in.  A  leaky  roof  is  a  source  of  dipped  in  kerosene,  apply  a  lighted 
danger  during  the  close  housing  season,  match  and  let  the  fire  run  over  every 
The  floor  and  litter,  as  well  as  the  part.  It  can  be  extinguished  whenever 
nesting  material,  will  soon  become  wet  necessary.  After  the  building  has  been 
and  filthy  so  that  the  hens  cannot  'be  thoroly  cleaned  in  bhis  way  the  interior 
kept  healthy  and  productive.  The  win-  walls  should  be  sprayed  with  one  of  the 
dows  of  the  building  may  also  need  at-  standard  coal  tar  stock  dips  which  has 
tention  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  been  diluted  with  water.  Another  spray 
panes  of  glass  may  have  been  broken  mixture  which  is  popular  and  which 
and  need  replacing;  others  may  simply  does  effective  work  is  made  of  one  pint 
be  loose  and  need  to  be  reputtied.  Sag-  crude  carbolic  acid  to  eight  pints  of 
ging  doors  should  be  strengthened,  kerosene.  Whatever  the  preparation 
broken  hinges  should  be  replaced  and  used,  spray  it  into  every  crack  and 
there  may  be  loose  boards  about  the  crevice  in  the  house,  giving  nest  boxes 
walls  of  the  building  which  should  be  special  attention.  The  liquid  may  be 
nailed  fast.  applied  with  a  large  brush,  but  a  good 

—  spray    pump   is   quicker   and    more   efti- 

If  the  floor  is  of  natural  earth,  it  will  cient  than  any  brush.  Early  in  the 
be  advisable  to  remove  several  inches  morning  is  the  best  time  to  do  sucli 
of  the  surface  soil  and  replace  it  with  work  in  order  that  the  air  may  become 
fresh  earth.  A  concrete  floor  in  the  purified  before  roosting  time  at  night. 
poultry  house  is  perhaps  better  than  Either  of  the  above  mentioned  mix- 
any  other,  except  that  it  is  somew-hat  tures  will  kill  every  mite  with  which 
cold  in  winter.  A  board  floor  soon  be-  the  liquid  comes  in  contact,  "but  it 
comes  saturated  with  the  fluids  of  the  Js  almost  impossible  to  get  all  of  them 
droppings.  The  plank  floor  also  en-  at  one  spraying.  Then,  too,  it  is  not 
courages  rats  to  burrow  beneath  the  likely  that  the  liquid  will  reach  the 
building  and  they  may  prove  very  des-  i.ggs  and  prevent  them  from  hatehinc 
tructive  to  young  stock  during  the  The  building  should,  therefore,  be 
spring  and  summer.  The  fowls  can  be  sprayed  twice  again  at  intervals  of 
kept  from  coming  in  direct  contact  seven  to  ten  days,  so  that  any  mite> 
with  the  concrete  floor  in  winter  by  which  have  hatched  out  from  eggs  de- 
keeping  it  covered  with  a  thin  layer,  posited  pvvious  to  the  first  sprav'tiix 
say  one  or  two  inches,  of  dry  dirt.  Over  will  be  caught  before  they  ha\e  had 
the  layer  of  dirt  spread  a  litter  of  leaves  time  to  lay  eggs  themselves, 
or  cut  straw.  This  floor  covering  will  Lice,  unlike  mites,  spend  nearly  :il! 
need  to  be  renewed  at  intervals  thru-  of  their  time  upon  the  fowls.  Tli.y 
out  the  winter,  or  whenever  it  becomes  can  easily  be  seen.  While  too  many 
soiled  badly,  hence  a  supply  of  dry  dirt  lice  irritate  a  hen,  they  do  not  sap  her 
and  leaves  or  straw  should  be  obtained  vitality  nearly  so  much  as  when  ••lie 
in  the  fall  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  is  attacked  by  blood-sucking  mites  ev- 
The  work  of  cleaning  the  floor  is  no  i-ry  time  she  goes  to  roost  or  gets  on  :i 
greater,  if  as  great,  when  litter  is  nest  to  lay.  Body  lice  are  not  blood- 
used  freely  on  the  floor  than  when  the  suckers,  but  live  on  the  scurf  of  tlie 
floor  is  left  bare.  The  litter  will  ab-  skin  and  feathers  of  the  fowls.  TIicm' 
sorb  all  the  liquid  matter  as  well  as  Hcc  are  j)artially  controlled  by  fai'i 
prevent    the    droppings    from    adhering    lu-n  if  she  l>e  provided  with  a  good  du-r 


9  CORDS  IN  to  HOURS 


BT  on  HAS.  tf  •  KIKfl  Or  THE  WOODS.  Sara*  mmtf  aad 
bMksehv.  Smd  lot  FBKB  cataloz  No.  HlOSStiowine  low  prico 
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bank  liam.waRon  shed 
end  corn  rrlb  nttached,  with  other  huildiiieH  iiiiil  line 
young  apple  orrhard.  Farm  well  watered.  Adapted  for 
general  farming,  dairying  or  'itock  rulMlng.  For  further 
Information  write  owner.  E.S.Kelper,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Ship  your  DRESSED  POULTRY  and  EGGS  to 
ARTHTTR  H.  BONSOR,  Reading  Terminal  Market. 
Pblladelphla,  Penna. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer   when  writing  to  advertisers. 


to   the   floor. 

The  interior  of  the  hou^e  should  bo 
thoroly  cleaned  and  disinfected  before- 
bad  weather  arrives,  in  order  that  the 
hens  may  not  be  annoyed  by  insect 
pests  during  the  winter.  Poultry  have 
numerous  insect  enemies,  but  there  are 
only  four  or  five  sorts  that  are  eomuion. 
and  the  red  hen  mite  is  worse  than  all 
the  others  combined.  The  red  mite  is 
the  pest  'that  infests  the  cracks  and 
crevices,  like  bedbugs,  in  the  poultry 
house,  coming  forth  at  night,  or  a*? 
soon  as  aroused  by  the  fowls  going  on 
the  perches,  to  prey  upon  its  victim-' 
until  morning  when  it  seeks  it  old 
quarters.  Red  mites  seldom  cling  t<» 
the  fowls  during  the  day,  altho  more 
or  less  will  be  found  on  the  fat,  sick, 
lazy  or  old  birds.  The  more  active 
members   of    the   flotk    keep   the    pests 


bath.  Common  road  dust  may  l)e  usc'l 
for  the  dust  wallow,  also  sifted  ci>al 
ashes.  Wood  ashes  should  never  b'' 
used,  for  if  they  become  damp  a  ly 
is  foxmcd  which  will  attack  the  flesli 
of  the  fowls  as  well  as  bleach  ou^ 
the  feathers.  If  the  fowls  are  very 
lousy  it  probably  will  be  necessary,  i" 
order  to  exterminate  the  liee  lomplete- 
ly,  to  apply  a  good  insect  powder  to 
each  hen.  The  j>roper  way  to  dust  ;r 
fowl  is  to  holil  it  by  the  legs,  hc;i  i 
down,  and  with  the  free  hand  work 
the  powder  well  into  the  feathers  down 
to  the  skill.  This  operation  should  V'' 
rejieated  at  least  twice.  When  thoi 
are  lice  present  on  a  bird  there  ai' 
alway"  unhatched  eggs  (nits)  present 
too,  hence  a  second  appHcfltiou  '" 
necessary  in  order  to  catch  tliese  wh'  n 
they  hatch, 
lu  iiiihtiui;  iusect  vermin  of  all  Uii'^- 


absoUito  cleanliness  about  the  build-  The  course  includes  series  of  lectures 
lugs  and  yards  is  imperative.  The  on  the  following  topics:  Types  and 
buildings  must  be  kept  free  from  filth,  Breeds  of  Poultry,  Poultry  Breeding, 
dampness,  dust  and  dirt.  Filth  and  Exhibition  Scoring  and  Judging,  J'lep- 
dirt  will  not  create  insect  pests  gpontan-  aration  and  Marketing  of  Poultry,  ]^o- 
cously,  but  the  parasites  increase  at  an  cation.  Design  and  Construction  of 
alarming  rate  under  filthy  conditions. —  Buildings,  Sanitation,  Parasites  and  Dis- 
Win.  F.  Purdue.  eases.  Incubation  and  Brooding,  Poultry 
Farm  Management,  l^rinciples  and  Prac- 
tice of  Poultry  Breeding,  Turkeys, 
Ducks,  Pigeons,  Geese,  and  Game  Fowls, 
Animal      Husbandry,     Practical      Fruit 


USING   OLD   EQUIPMENT 
EFFICIENTLY 


RADIATOR  HEATING 

ahead  of  all  others— 


The    manager   of   a   large    commercial  Growing,      Soil      Fertility,      Agronomy, 

poultry  farm  using  long  brooder  houses  Vegetable  Gardening,  Wood  and  Forge 

equipped    with   the   well-known    systems  Work.     In   addition,  each  student  is  re- 

of  small    hovers   heated   by   hot    water  quired  to  take  care  o^  a  pen  of  birds, 

pipes  is  adopting  the  coal  burning  col-  doing  all  the  chore  work,  such  as  feed- 

ony  brooder  stoves  for  use  in   the  col-  ing,  watering,  cleaning  houses,  collect- 

ony  coops  so  the  chicks  can  be  removed  ing  eggs.     In  addition,  he  is  required  to 

to  the  colony  houses  while  quite  young,  heep    a    careful    account    of    eggs    laid, 

Tiic  practice  is  to  start  the  chicks  feed  consumed,  and  must  submit  a  finan- 
in  the  big  brooder  heuses  and  keep  them  cial  report  of  his  flock  each  week.  Trips 
there  while  they  need  close  and  careful  of  inspection  are  made  to  the  large  poul- 
attention,  usually  for  the  Urst  four  try  farms  thruout  the  state, 
weeks.  After  that  they  are  transferred  The  expenses  are  medium.  R»ioin  and 
to  the  colony  houses  equipped  with  board  may  be  found  within  a  short  dis- 
hrooder  stoves  where  they  remain  uu-  tance  from  the  Short  Course  Building, 
til  foil  grown.  The  stoves  are  kept  The  social  activities  of  the  Short  Course 
running  until  the  cliicks  are  from  eight  students  constitute  an  enjoyable  feature 
to  twelve  weeks  old,  according  to  of  the  thirteen  weeks'  work.  In  all, 
weather  oontlitions  and  the  season  of  a  ^more  profitable  period  of  time,  from 
the  year.  This  jdan  makes  the  caring  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  gained, 
for  the  chicks  durii»g  tlie  critical  first  could  hardly  be  spent, 
few  weeks  easy  and  allows  the  owners  For  further  details  and  full  informs- 
to  have  the  brooder  house  for  a  new  tion,  address  Short  Courses  in  Agri- 
flock   every  four  weeks  instead   of  hav-  culture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1. 

ing  the  original  brood  occupy  the  brood-  • 

([U.-irters  until  they  conld  be  transferred  MAKING  HENS  PAY 

to  the  heatless  colony  coops.  

Then,  too,  after  the  chicks  are  eight  With    great    interest    I   read   your   ar- 

weeks    old    they    need    greater    freedom  tide,   "Does   the    Farm    Hen    Pay."      I 

tlian  the  average  brooder  house  affords,  would    answer,    the    average    farm    hen 

l.ut  tliey  cannot  be  transferred  to  cold  does  not  pay.     Why?     Because   nobody 

colony   coops   until   older  ou   account   of  cares    for    the    chickens.      If    some-body 

the  need  of  some  heat.     The  plan  out-  feeds  them,  it   is  all   right.     If  nobody 

lined    overcomes  all    this.  '  feeds    them,    it    is    all     right     anyway. 

Of  course,  the  chicks  could  be  started  Farmers  around  here  never  feed  wheat, 

ill    the   colony   coops    with    the    brooder  or    dry    mash,    or    oyster    shells.      They 

stoves,  but  the  attention  necessary  dur-  throw  a  few  ears  of  corn   into  the   hen 

ing  the  first   few   weeks  of  the   chick's  house,   and    the    feeding    is    done.      The 

life    would    make   the    number    of    trips  chicken   house    is   cleaned    once   a   year, 

toil  great   where   any  number   of   coops  and    the    children    gather    the.  eggs — or 

was    had.       The     farm    I    mention    has  not.      With    a    little    care    and    proper 

some  200  colony  coops.     Then,  too,  it  is  feeding  you  can  make  the  hens  pay  and 

necessary    where    thousands    of    dollars  return  a  nice  income.     In  order  to  find 

are  invested   in  hot   water  systems  that  out  if  I  make  money,  I  keep  a  strict  ac- 

the     original    brooding     e<]uipment     be  count  and  I  am  anxious   at   the  end   of 

made   use   of  and   this  plan   has  accom-  each   month   to  add  up  expense  and   in- 

plished  that  with  very   sati.'^factory  re-  come  and  see  how  much  I  have  made. 

suits.  I  feed    strictly  by    measure.     I    sell   tt»  i 

The   manager  of  this  large   farm  told  jirivate    customers    by    jtarcel    post    and 

me    that     when     colony     brooders     first  obtain   better   prices   than   local   dealers 

tame  out  he,  like  many  others,  was  in-  pay.     People  lose  money  by  not  taking 

•  lined  to  consider  the  old  brooding  sys-  proper  care  of  the  hens. — Marie  Meyjes, 

toms  as  80  nwich  junk,  but   since  work-  Suffolk   Co.,  N.  Y. 

ing  out  the  plan   given   he  has  come  to .^ 

the  conclusion   that   there   is  still  a  use  wiND-BREAK  FOB  POULTEY 

tor   the    continuous    .systems    of   hovers. 

The    economical    use    of    .such    systems        ^^.  ^^^^  poultry  yards  or  runs  have  no 

acts    as    a    nnrsery    during    the    critical  ,^.^,^^.^   ground    to   the    north    and    west 

lirxt  few  weeks  of  the  chick  's  life,  keep  ^^^  ^,^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j,  ,,j.  ^^^^m  build- 
ing   the    young    chicks    in    small    flocks    ._^^^^  ^  windbreak   of  some   sort    should 


where  they  can  be  closely  watched  and 
^'iven  the  best  of  care  with  the  small- 
est possible  labor  expense. — I.  Raymond 
Ktsslcr,   Chester   Co.,   Pa. 


»   -  -•   « 


be  i»rovided.  Hens  can  stand  a  still- 
I  old  much  better  than  they  can  eold 
winds. 

If    no     natural     wind-break     ean     be 

utilized,    a    tight    board    fence    running 

NEW    JERSEY'S    POULTRY    SHORT    east    and    west    will    do    very   well.      It 
COURSE  is  surprising  what  a  diflPcrence   in   fem- 

peratnre  there  is  between  the  north  and 

The  State  .\gricnltural  College  at  south  sides  of  a  board  fence.  Several 
IJiitgers  College,  N.  .1.,  will  hold  the  years  ago,  when  the  temperature  was 
usual  Short  Courses  during  the  coming  near  zero,  I  found  the  air  on  the  north 
winter.  The  courses  will  begin  on  No-  side  of  a  board  fence  just  eight  degrees 
vcniber  19  and  end  on  February  20,  colder  than  the  air  on  the  south  side. — 
1!>P<.     The  usual  staff  of  competent  in-    T.  Z.  Richey. 

"<tructors  and  as8i!»tants  will  be  on  hand 

to     take     charge     of    the     instructional        There    is   a  very  great    difference   be- 
work.  fween   really  gOOd  beef  scrap  and  what 

The  course  in  jtoultry  husbandry  as  is  labeled  as  such  but  which  is  in  reali- 
ofTcred  in  conjunction  with  the  short  ty  fertilizer.  A  beef  scrap  fit  to  feed 
courses  gives  the  necessary  training  for  to  your  fowls  should  be  so  good  that 
success  with  chickens.  Due  to  the  ab-  when  boiled  with  a  little  water  it  will 
'lormal  conditions  in  the  food  supply  not  smell  bad.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be 
and  the  fact  that  the  poultry  course  is  fit  to  eat.  Feeding  meat  scrap  con- 
welloutlined  and  welMaught,  a  large  taining  magots  is  a  sure  way  to  poison 
•itrollment  is  looked   for  this  year.  the  hens. — J.  B.  K. 


Even  Heat 


Uneven  Heat 


Spotty  Heat 


teicANx  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


The  outline  plan  of  the  house  ■hows  heat  distribution  when  winter  wind  is  blowing,  u  ntcwn 

by  arrow.    Notice  that  heat  is  even  in  all  rooms  with 

IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 

The  above  diagrams  give  a  clear  idea  how  your  home 
should  be  heated.  The  "spotty"  heating  of  stoves  is 
disagreeable,  dirty,  and  uncertain.  Furnace  heat  is  some- 
what satisfactory,  but  not 
always  to  be  depended 
upon  and  is  wasteful  of 
fuel.  Radiator  heating  is 
cleanly,  sure,  safe,  and 
the  outfit  lasts  a  lifetime. 
The  slight  difference  in  first  cost  of  Radiator  heating  is  very  soon 
repaid  to  you  in  the  great  fuel  savings  over  other  kinds  of  heating, 
the  greater  comfort  of  your  whole  house  and  the  increased  satis- 
faction and  better  health  of  yourself  and  family. 

Buy  this  heat  that  saves  the  most 

IDEAL  Boilers  will  get  the  most  heat  from  the  fuels  of  any  localities.    Scientific* 

ally  constructed  and  the  most  wonderful 
heat  producers  known — never  need  repair 
or  overhauling,  not  necessary  to  have  weter 
pressure  or  a  basement — place  the  boiler  in 
side  room  or  leanto.  One  fire  heats  the 
whole  house  and  one  charge  of  fuel  will  last 
from  eight  to  twenty  hours,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

IDEAL  Heating  outfit*  are  nude  in  units  cr  sec- 
tions to  fit  any  size  building  and  are  the  best  in. 
vestment  you  can  make  for  the  success  of  your 
farm.    Write  us  or  fo  to  your  dealer  today  afid 


A  No.  1-32-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  432  sq.ft. 
of  3S'in.  AMERICAN  Radiators  were 
used  to  heat  this  farm  house. 


talk  with  him  about  it. 


Heating  book  {free) 

Write  today  for  copy  of  our  book  "Ideal  Heating'*  which  lathe 
best  one  published  on  the  subject.  Full  of  illustrations  and 
valuable  information  which  you  should  read  whether  your 
house  is  new  or  old,  or  large  or  small. 


£s2^  ASMRmkCoswant 


WrHcto 

D«p«rtmcat  W-90 

ChkaflO 


MAKE    YOUR    AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

with  a  Pee  Bee  Pulley  you  can  do  it. 

Attach  tbe  Pee  Bee  PulW-y  to  the  rear  wheel  of  your 
automobile.  It  fltn  any  car.  Himply  Jack  up  tlx*  rear 
wheels  and  atuul  h  the  pulley.  A  wrenrb  and  a  jack  are 
the  only  tiwls  uecenaary.  It  can  be  done  In  twomliiut/ti. 

Your  automobile  with  a  Pee  Bee  Pulky  will  <!'>  all 
tlmtii  <iaa  Knglne  will  do.  such  as  cniUlage  cutilnif. 
RbreddiiiK.  erlndlnK,  sawlns  wootl.  runiilUK  separator, 
pump,  and  washlnic  machloe.  In  fact,  it  will  do  your 
hard  work  and  do  It  «-a8lly  and  quickly. 

It  la  fully  guaranteed.  Its  cost  Is  $12.00  K.  O.  B.  Fac- 
tory. Prompt  shipment  alwayd.  Send  for  deacnptlve 
circular. 

Uencta  and  Dromxold  Co.  have  been  makinc  good 
affricultural  Iraplemcnu  for  over  halt  a  century,  which 
la  proof  that  our  (guarantee  Is  absolute. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO. 

Dept.  P.       York,  Pa. 


Be  Well  Dressed 

Buy  Clothes  that  Fit  You  and  FH  Your  Purse 

\'''OLR  dollar  buy*,  through  the  Lcttb-r<l 
Profit-Sharing  Plan,  greatest  value.  For 
rxainple:  LmJie*  Shoes.  $1.49  up;  >fc»k'rg«. 
10c  to  «»<•  |HT  pair:  WaisU.  ♦»••  up;  ^kir«".  W. 
up.  Afcn'j  Shoe<«.  *l.!>»  up;  Trousrs,  ll.yJ 
up;  Tennis  Shoes,  ffi.'  up.  Hundreds  <f  re- 
roarkal))'-  vujucs  illuiitraled  in  60-pa^  cataJoK. 

We  pay  all  delivery  {harge*.  You  must  lo- 
.shtisficd  or  your  uioney  returned.  D«n't  Jel 
aiieoay  |H>stal  card  stand  between  yej  aixl 
good  clothes.  Write  for  catalog  rum).  D>pt.  V 

LOMBARDo'S^&CO.,JK^-: 


TaABpCBf  I  Furs  are  bifh  ;  trap- 
IHNrrCNvl  ping  pay  s.  "Trap- 
craft,"  lllus.,  tells  now  to  ttap  tot, 
muskrat, 8kunk. wolf, mink,  «t«.  .wafer, 
den,  snow  .  log.  blind  netf,  etc.,  tew  i<> 
fasten  traps,  stretch  fins,  inak^  dea<lfalls,  fcnai'.s.  Vmr 
Nawa,  bijr  ill'is.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  market*,  trap- 
pins,  buntlnff,  woaierUt.  ftihlnv,  fur  rvmlns,  roota.  I>*rt>>;,  ••»" 
•f  (oad  .ton««.    SmmI   ICe.  cnia   for  .  op»   of      Tncrmn     em* 

3:S5«r.'  FUR  NEWS.7I  W.  234  St.  New  Ywlu  Urn  «18 


W.ANTliO  .Ambitious  man.    Big  opportiir^ly  to  build 
b,ink  ftcco\int.  i:\porlence  unne<-<.>8Bary.  Write  to<lav 
for  Information.    .Mien  Mursery  (."o.,   Rochefter,  N   ^ 


Earn   Your   Own    Subscription 

Send  us  t  .sub.srriptions  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  or  l'> 
.January,  1919  at  75  centH  each  and  we  will  renew  your  own  subscription  for 
the  same  i>erio<l  of  time  as  a  rcwanl. 
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FARMERS  AND  THE 
WHEAT  IMARKET 


OUR   NEW   SERIAL    STORY 


HOME  FOODS 
SAFE 


With  this  issiK'  we  start  a  new  serial  story,  Nan 
•  •i  Mu<ic  ^lountain.  This  is  a  story  of  out-door  life 
ill  tlio  We.-it  when  the  tountvy  was  in  the  makinf;. 
It  is  full  of  action  that  stirs  the  blood  even  in  theso 
more  sophisticated  days.  And  it  develops  a  love 
I'lot  that  is  certain  to  please  as  it  entertains.  Yon 
will  want  to  get  acquainted  with  Henry  do  Spain  in 
tlie  first  chapters.  You  will  be  ready  to  fight  for 
him  and  with  hiin  as  yon  follow  him  thru  the  trials 
of  !iiippressing  lawlessness  in  his  eonntry.  You  will 
like  Xan  when  you  learn  to  know  her;  not  before. 
Tru-st'  two  young  people  ^-ill  provide  you  wit^  many 
niixions  situations  and  many  pleasing  surprises  be- 
fiiro  the  story  is  completed.  Do  not  miss  the  early 
chapters. 

dfe    Ha    im 

With  ail  of  the  conjectures  as  to 
what  the  government  may,  ean  or 
might  do,  it  is  not  surprising  t^at 
some  absurd  minors  should  lie  afloat. 
One  of  the  most  absurd  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  government  expects  to  take  from  every  family 
nil  canned  goods  put  up  in  excess  of  100  quarts.  This 
same  story  appear*  to  have  circulated,  with  varia- 
tions, in  all  part"  of  tlie  country.  In  one  place  it 
was  circulated  that  the  government  was  urging 
farmer*  to  put  up  ai  mnch  food  as  possible  in  order 
that  these  products  iniglit  be  in  the  most  available 
form  for  shipping  abroad  when  wanted.  The  re- 
I  orts  had  become  so  wide-spread  that  both  the  "Food 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  found  it  necessary  to  issue  statements 
denying  the  reports.  The  government  has  no  in- 
tention of  seizing  any  part  of  the  goods  put  up 
rit  Ii'inif  and  will  not  do  so.  The  propaganda,  en- 
couragini.'  home  canning  has  been  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  j>ntting  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did 
home  canning  and  preserving  a  supply  of  cheap  au'l 
valuable,  food  for  the  winter;  also  to  insure  the 
'jrreater  utilization  of  all  products  grown — a  matter 
that  the  American  people  have  been  none  too  cafe- 
fiil  of  iu  tlie  past. 

m.    If'    te 

The  war  is  bringing  many  calls  for 
all  of  us  to  serve  in  little  as  well  as 
big  tilings.  None  carry  the  univer^^al 
appeal  of  those  that  minister  direetl.v 
to  the  eomfort  and  welfare  of  the  men  in  the  fiell. 
All  things  can  be  met  in  the  name  of  dut.v;  somo 
present  tln-nisclves  in  the  form  of  privilege.  Anions 
the  latter  is  the  ajipeal  put  out  last  week  for  a 
fund  to  snpjdy  ample  and  suitable  reading  matter 
for  tlie  boys  in  service  Onidcfl  \>y  the  experience 
of  onr  allie'i,  our  Wnr  Dep.nrtment  has  asked  the 
\tiierican  Library  .\ssociation  to  supply  our  thirty- 
two  canti«nments  and  various  smaller  post''  and  as- 
.seiiiblinir  camps,  as  well  as  our  hr.vs  in  France,  with 
suitable    reading   matter. 


SOLDIERS' 
HEADING 
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The  Association  has  its  plans  already  made.  Each 
large  cantonment  i»  to  have  a  library  building  and 
traveling  libraries  will  be  sent  oat  to  division  read- 
ing rooms.  Many  books,  mostly  fiction,  have  already 
been  donated.  But  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  is  reqniretl 
to  purchase  more  books,  inchiding  reference  and 
technical  books,  which  people  do  not  often  think  to 
donate.  Many  of  the  boys  arc  given  instruction  in 
certain  lines  of  study  or  practice  which  will  fit 
them  for  useful  ttades  and  professions  wlien  the 
war  is  over.  These  men  want  books  for  study  as  Tvell 
as  amusement  and  pastime.  The  Library  Association 
is  organized  to  meet  the  greatest  needs,  and  dona- 
tions made  will  go  to  supply  just  what  is  wanted. 

An  abundant  supply  of  reading  matter  of  the 
right  sort  is  no  small  item  in  the  comfort  of  the  men 
in  camp.  A  British  officer  recently  wrote:  "Men  in 
the  trenches  gathered  around  like  hungry  wolves 
when  a  library  box  arrived  on  our  front.  Because 
there  were  not  enough  books  to  go  around,  the  for- 
tunate oaes  were  forced  to  read  aloud  to  the  others." 
Good  reading,  and  plenty  of  it,  means  better  spirits, 
better  health,  more  efficiency  and  a  better  morale. 
And  you  can  help  in  providing  these  things.  Yonr 
local  librarian  will  receive  and  forward  your  sub- 
scription. -Or,  you  can  send  .vonr  money  directly 
to  the  "Soldiers'  Library  Fund",  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  6. 

1^      ^K      ^B 

It  appears  that  papers  in 
some  parts  of  the  country 
have  the  impression  that 
farmers  are  compelled  to  «eil 
their  wheat  at  the  price  lately  set  by  the  government 
and  they  who  hold  their  wheat,  or  who  asked  more 
than  $2.20,  were  liable  to  have  the  rigors  of  the  law 
visited  upon  fhem. 

It  seems  hardly  necessank-  to  state  that  farmers 
may  sell  their  wheat  for  as  high  a  price  as  they  are 
offered  or  as  low  as  they  feel  inclined.  The  $2.20 
is  merely  an  assured  price.  The  government  will  take 
the  wheat  upon  the  basis  named  and  pay  for  it  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
produced  and  offered.  Our  readers  will  find  a  partial 
list  of  the  wheat-buying  zones  on  page  12  of  last 
week's  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Even  tho  farmers  have  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  wheat  as  long  as  they  like,  and  of  asking  any 
price  they  choose,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will 
be  much  gained  by  holding  it.  The  government  has 
prohibited  buying  and  holding  by  speculators;  the 
mills  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  stocks  to  last  more 
than  ;'.0  days,  hence  the  demand  for  wheat  will  be 
only  the  steady  and  regular  needs  of  the  market. 
Competitive  bidding  is  not  likely  to  be  keen  since 
the  price  named  is  about  as  high  as  is  consistent  with 
what  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  bread.  Whilo  the 
government  has  shown  no  disposition  as  yet  to  com- 
mandeer wheat,  it  has  that  power  and  the  public 
would  i>robably  demand  its  exercise  should  the  price 
of  wheat  show  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  figure  reached 
last   spring. 

Taking  into  account  losses^  risk  and  interest  it  is 
\  cry  douibtful  whether  it  will  pay  to  hold  for  hi'gher 
prices. 

^^W  ^^^  ^^W 

Last   week   the  Federal   Board  of 
Farm     Organizations,      represent- 
ing    some    two     million     farmers, 
met     President     Wilson     and    dis- 
cussed  exemption   of    farm    labor   from    the    military 
draft.     The  Board  presented  a  memorial  from  which 
the  following  points   are  condensed: 

1.  Agriculture  is  the  only  great  industry  now 
undermanned  as  compared  with  standards  before  the 
\.ar.  Many  industries  want  more  help;  agriculture 
has  les.s. 

2.  Shortage  of  labor  is  cutting  down  production 
on  the  farms.  Other  industries  are  offering  liigher 
wages  than  the  farmer  can  pay  and  still  produce 
food  at  reasonable  rates. 

:!.  Trained  farm  labor  cannot  be  replaced  by  un- 
trained men  or  boys.  The  necessity  of  taking  the 
farm  hand  into  the  family  circle  still  further  re- 
stricts   availability    of    str.ingers, 

4.  Returns  to  the  farmer  are  far  below  those 
to  men  of  equal  skill  in  otlitr  occupations,  and  special 
risks  from  weather,  insects  and  diseases  are  far  great- 
er than  theirs.  Therefore  men  who  leave  the  farm 
seldom  return. 

n.  FiLTures  show  that  in  .Iun(\  1917,  there  were 
16,000  less  farm  hands  on  the  farms  of  New  York 
State  than  in  .Tune.  1916.  On  March  1.  1917,  the 
farm  labor  supply  in  the  United  States  was  l.j  per- 
cent below  normal,  meaning  that  one  in  every  seven 
farm  laborers  has  been  taken  away. 

Upon    this   statement   of   fact   the   Board    makes 
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an  appeal  summarized  as  follows:  We  do  not  ap 
prove  of  class  exemptions  but  the  chief  purpose  of 
selective  draft  is  to  keep  those  industries  most  es 
sential  manned  to  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  The 
present  method  of  executing  the  law  will  result  m 
reducing  productive  power  of  our  farms  just  at  a 
time  when  production  is  most  needed.  Mere  exemp- 
tion of  skilled  farmers  is  not  enough.  They  should 
be  required  to  remain  in  productive  labor  on  the 
farm  during  the  period  for  which  their  exemption  is 
necessary.  We  seek  a  more  perfect  administration  of 
the  purpose  of  the  act  to  protect  the  essential  oc- 
cupations. We  ask  that  farm  laborers  and  farm 
owners  be  kept  placed  where  they  can  serve  the 
Nation  best.  The  situation  demands  prompt  and 
effective  action. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  on  the  .state 
ments  in  this  memorial.    We  have  already  presented 
letters  from  our  readers  giving  the  same  facts.  The 
memorial  is  a  vigorous  and  most  timely   appeal  .in 
parently  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers  rif 
all    sections    of    the    country.     It    is    certai-nly    truly 
tepreflent'aVlve  of  farm  conditions  in  the  East.    Scare 
ity  of  labor  is  the  great  limiting  factor  in  farm  pro- 
duction, and  any  furtlier  drain  on  the  limited  supplv 
is  certain  to  result  in  decreased  production  next  year. 

te     1«     Hi 

We  have  frequently  coni- 
NATIONAL  FARMERS'  mented  on  the  need  of  a 
OROANIZATION  strong   representative    na- 

tional organization  for 
farmers.  At  last  there  has  been  formed  the  Federal 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations.  *This  Board  is  a  fed- 
eration of  national  farm  organizations,  such  as  tin- 
National  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Farmers' 
Congress,  etc.,  and  is  estimated  to  represent  more 
than  two  million  farmers.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
the  farmers  a  voice  in  national  affairs.  It  proposes 
to  do  for  farmers  what  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  does  for  labor  and  what  the  National  Cham  In  r 
of  Congress  does  for  the  organized  business  interests. 
The  Board  will  not  originate  any  line  of  appeal  or 
protest  in  itself,  but  will  take  up  these  lines  only 
when  all  of  the  national  farm  organizations  are 
unanimous  in  their  stand^oTl  any  one  question. 

For  this  purpose  and  on  this  [dan  the  Board  Ikh 
opened  offices  at  Washington,  and  stands  ready  to 
serve  tlie  farmers.  Alxeady  it  has  done  two  valuable 
pieces  of  work.  When  the  Food  Administration  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  pricejfixing  committee  to  dettr 
mine  the  price  of  wheat  for  this  .vcar,  The  Fedora! 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  went  to  Mr.  Hoover 
and  made  an  appeal  to  have  a  fair  representation 
of  actual  farmers  on  that  committee,  with  the  result 
that  three  farmers  were  thus  appointed.  Again,  last 
week  the  Board  ajtpeared  before  the  President  ami 
made  an  appeal  for  exemption  of  farm  labor  f-om 
the  draft.  (See  coimment  elsewhere  on  this  page.) 

This  natioi>al  organization  for  representation  of 
farmers  has  been  a  long  time  coming  and  it  ought 
to  have  the  united  support  of  the  farmers.  It  shouhl 
make  the  existing  organizations  more  effective  and 
add  to  their  influence  and  numerical  strength.  An.l 
it  should  give  farmers  representation  where  ni('^t 
needed.  There  has  been  more  money  spent  for  farm 
ers  in  the  p&st  few  'years  than  for  any  other  el;i»s 
of  citizens.  This  money  has  been  spent  wheth.  > 
the  farmers  wanted  it  or  not.  And  it  has  all  be  " 
for  the  one  purpose  of  increasing  production  of  farm 
crops.  The  farmer  has  been  considered  primarily  ri-* 
v.  machine  for  producing  more  food.  He  has  ii"t 
been  considered  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  man  of  tin- 
home,  largely  because  he  was  not  there  and  did  ti't 
have  representation  there  to  make  his  needs  and  liis 
profblems  clear  to  the  law-making  body. 

The  farmers  in  this  country  arc  not  so  mucli 
unorganized  as  they  arc  organized  piece-meal.  They 
have  thousands  of  organizations,  local  and  sectional, 
but  the.v  have  had  no  central  or  centralizing  orgini 
zation  to  speak  for  them  as  a  class.  The  steel  nn:'. 
the  bankers,  the  transportation  men,  the  mauuf.'ii- 
turers  each  have  reparate  organizatirns  in  each  cla9> 
of  trade  or  industry.  But  when  they  come  to  nation- 
al legislation,  they  get  wh.nt  tliey  want  because  oin 
organization  sipeaks  for  all  branches  of  a  single  cIm-^- 
The  laboring  men  have  their  various  organizations, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  national  question.  The  Anit'i 
can  Federation  of  Labor  speaks  for  all  of  them,  Ami 
there  is  not  a  class  of  citizens  that  has  had  as  miii!i 
influence  in  Washington  of  late  as  the  laboring  nv  '' 

The  farmers  have  never  been  iu  position  to  l"  f 
v.'hat  they  wanted  at  the  time  they  wanted  it  !•<'• 
cause  they  have  jie\"er  before  had  a  chance  to  speak 
as  a  unit.  The  new  Federal  Board  now  gives  them 
that  opportunit.v.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extenr 
the  federated  bodies,  and  thru  them,  the  farmers, 
will  make  u«e  of  the  opportunity. 
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Siato  and  Co-jOperation.  —   The   ab- 
,tract  of  tho  report  of  the  atate  Milk 
OoMnnission     which     investigated     the 
luilk  situation  in  the  territory  of  Peui- 
.^vhania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  sup- 
n'lviug  Greater  Pittsburgh  contains  the 
iutc  resting     announcement      that     the 
commission    will    endeavor    to    "bring 
the    two    active   agencies    together    so 
that   a  fair  price   may    be    established 
for    the    consumer."      The    commissiou 
lis,)  investigated  the  conditiens  in   the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  last  winter  and 
presented  a  report  so  tilled  with  inter- 
estin;;  matter  that  it   was  too   long   to 
be  of  much  use  to  the  public.     For  the 
la«t    three    years    the    public    has    been 
hearing   much   about    state   aid   for   eo- 
opcation.      The    chief    trouble    appears 
to  b>'   that   about   the    time    the    state 
auth  irities  get    fairly    started    on   any- 
thing   there    is    an    outbreak    of    fa<r- 
tion.i  polities  on  Capitol  Hill.     It  will 
be  woiih   while  to  observe  the   manner 
jji  wliieh  the  commission  starts  to  woi'S 
on  the  bringing  of   the  producers   and 
con -liners    together    in    the    Pittsburgh 
distict.     There   is  a   fertile   field    and 
the     lien    connect<'d    with    the    commis- 
sion   are    exceptionally    well    equipped 
with    knowledge    about    tho    business. 
How    far   they    will    be   allowed   to   go 
is  inreresting  people  here.     The   report 
on  the  Pittsburgh  situation  says,  among 
other  things,  that   the   average   farmer 
is  at    a    tlisadvantage    compared    with 
the  tarmers  who  are  organized  for  best 
(laivyiug    and    that     co-operation    gets 
result s.      The    average   cost    of   produc- 
tion in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  given 
as  7.45  cents  a  quart,  freight  paid  by 
producer,    and     one     distributing    firm 
sho\'d    a    cost    of   5.97    cents    a    qaart 
for  distribution  in  the  city.     The  com- 
mission says  New  York  handling  costs 
are  O.j  cents  and  Philadelphia  .1.9,  The 
reports  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh   miyt   situations   cover   over   half 
the   "tate    and   should    form    the    basi^ 
for  -onie  important  effort  in  the  future, 
trheu  conditions   are   normal.     For  tho 
first   time   the   power  of  the  state   has 
tiei'M    invoked   to  get    faoits  and  figures 
on  the  milk  situation,  altho  it  is  only 
fair  It)*  say  that  books  were   produced 
willingly.  The  opinion  is  general  among 
thosj  familiar  with  the  report   that  the 
distributor  should  be  brought   into  the 
lo  op,  rative  scheme  and  asked  to  help. 

The  Agricultural  Commission. — Fail- 
urc  (f  the  State  Commission  of  Agri- 
I'ultnie  to  meet  here  a  few  days  ago 
after  a  meeting  had  been  formally  call- 
ed and  announcement  made  iu  the 
iiowsiiapj-rs  has  levived  talk  that  it  is 
only  :.  (juestion  of  time  until  some  of 
the  'iienibers  of  the  commission  retire 
or  are  asked  to  do  so.  The  commission 
has  iifld  only  a  few  meetings  in  the 
!a«t  :iine  months  and  has  failed  to  as- 
sert ividf  in  getting  its  ideas  adojitcd, 
Tlici  '  liave  been  nimors  that  the  com- 
missioners were  about  to  call  upon  the 
;{ov  viior  for  su]-<port  tor  pro.)ects  which 
they  had  outlintd  and  which  it  is  com- 
ninii  pnrt  had  executive  approval  and 
also  *l,at  the  differences  existing  would 
he  liainionized,  but  .sincere  friends  of 
"a;;:!,  altural  advancement"  here  have 
not  M  ,11  any  signs  of  a  show  down  on 
cithov   li.Tud" 

Lii  ^  in  Produce.  —  Reports  coming 
from  Luzerne  and  other  counties  to  the 
cffo,  •  that  unless  hands  are  procured 
them  ail!  be  loss  of  vegetables  and 
food  sfuffs  really  tell  of  conditions 
cxi-tMijf  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The 
operation  of  the  railroads  and  indus- 
tries at  top  notch,  the  higher  wages  m 
eitie*  nnH  the  military  demands  have 
^ro'i'.ht  about  a  condition  which  is 
repuvtt^d  as  deplor.able  in  some  coun- 
tiei*.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  . 'lildren  bo  given  days  off  from 
sch,,  I  'o  help  in  fields  and  that  farm- 
er*! .iiid  growers  induce  their  customers 
to  lirlp  ont  in  fii^  brief  period  of 
Jjatliriing.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  not 
a  few  of  the  "war  gardens"  iu  thn 
fiitie-?  have  gone  to  rack  because  of 
Inelv  of  eare  or  in-t-bility  of  those  who 
started    them. 

^'"'t  Uneei tain-ties.— The  fact  that 
nf>  jeneral  policy  has  been  announced 
hy  fio  foflpral  anthorities  on  exemptiou 
'»f  ♦'vniera  from  the  draft  or  extension 
'^  tiaip  has  led  a'  number  of  local 
hoards  to  hope  for  a  lenient  attituJ* 
in  r'^^T^rd  to  men  needed  iu  field?'.  Pend- 
'"?  action  on  appeals  it  hfls  been  sng- 
^.'''t'  ]  that  men  be  allowed  to  con- 
tain ;vork  on  fanrns.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  draft  system  is  more  or 
|P"^  trying  and  onlv  last  week  <:ome 
instances  of  conflicting  rulings  in  re- 
Jfard  to  aliens  gave  more  or  less  au- 
nf>yance. 

^  '"ye  in  Live   Stock.  —  State   Live 
'  *•■  '<  Board  officials  are  airain  uTgln<j 


farmers  to  be  careful  in  buying  live 
stock  that  is  offered  at  public  sales 
without  precautious  being  taken.  State 
officials  say  it  is  easy  to  find  out  whero 
stock  comes  from  and  whether  it  is 
free  from  disease  if  people  take  tho 
trouble.  Asking  questioiKi  and  getting 
facts  prevent  hog  cholera. — ^Hamilton, 
llariisbur^,  Oct.  1. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Saloons  Go  Out  of  Business. — The 
passing  of  the  manufacture  of  whis- 
key, consequent  oa  the  new  federal  law, 
will  force  one-third  of  New  York 
City 's  saloons  out  of  business  on  Octo- 
ber, first,  according  to  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion. There  remains  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  United  States  over  225.000,000 
gallons  of  rye  and  bourbon  whiskies, 
a  snpply  that  may  last  the  retailers 
from  one  to  three  years.  Prices  at 
retail  have  already  gone  up  and  con- 
sumption has  accordingly  fallen  off. 
The  action  of  the  federal  government 
iu  prohibiting  the  distillation  of  li- 
quors receives  approval  from  all 
sonrees. 

Potatoes  Prices.  —  The  potato  mar- 
ket remains  unsettled.  Loading  has 
been  under  way  in  some  localities  at 
85  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  while  the 
city  markets  have  paid  as  high  as 
!^1.50.  The  prevailing  price  seems  to 
be  $1.10  to  *1..35.  .  The  Lehigh  Valley 
demonstration  car  speakers,  including 
the  president  of  the  State  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  experts  from  the 
State  College,  are  advising  the  farmers 
to  store  their  potatoes.  High  prices 
of  .seed,  fertilizers  and  labor  have  cost 
farmers  more  per  bushel  than  present 
prices  are  bringing  them,  or  from  $90 
to  $125  per  acre.  The  high  yielding 
lields  only  will  permit  of  selling  on  the 
present  market;  while  the  average  crop 
is  under  normal  in  the  state,  because 
of  blight  and  rot.  State  potato  ex- 
perts report  thdt  the  Maine  crop  will 
be  only  40  to  50  pereent  yield,  be- 
-cause  of  blight,  while  Wisconsin  and 
many  other  sections  have  suffered  from 
early  frosts.  Army  contract  prices  at 
present  are  $1.50  a  bushel  and  farm- 
ers are  advised  not  to  sell  for  less. 

Ithaca  Milk  Prices  Advanced.  —  The 
Tompkins  County  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation has  raised  the  price  of  milk 
wholesale  from  5^  to  7  cents  a  quart. 
The  dealers  will  raise  the  retail  price 
two  cents  above  the  10  cents  per  quart 
now  prevailing.  Coffee  cream  at  50 
cents  and  whipping  cream  at  80  cents 
will  take  a  proportionate  advance.  Au- 
burn, Syracuse  and  Rochester  milk  as- 
sociations   have    taken    similar   action. 

Hcdstein  Sale.  —  The  Liverpool  (N. 
Y.)  Sale  and  Pedigree  Company  con- 
ducted a  big  sale  of  famous  Ilolstein- 
Friesians  on  the  Michigan  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Detroit,  Oct.  3  and  4.  Cen- 
tral New  York  dairymen  will  be  rep- 
resented largely  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  18  to  27. 
Recent  Syracuse  State  Fair  winners 
will  be  shown  there. 

Milk  Situation. — A  greater  crisis  in 
milk  circles  is  looming  up  for  New 
York  Dairymen  than  that  of  one  year 
ago  it  is  feared.  Meetings  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  ai"e  being  called  in  all  coun- 
ties and  leaders  are  warning  the  mem- 
bers that  the  dealers  propose  a  battle 
royal  over  the  fall  contract  prices, 
and  all  farmers  are  urged  to  make 
plans  to  care  for  their  own  milk  for 
such  a  time  as  shall  be  necessary.  This 
will  work  great  hardshijis  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  for  the  city  consumers,  but 
the  spirit  of  battle  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  farmers  one  year  ago  when 
the  famous  milk  war  was  so  success- 
fully carried  out.  The  farmers  have 
hoped  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  investi- 
gate milk  production  in  the  state  at 
this  time,  as^they  firmly  believe  such 
investigation  could  only  prove  help- 
ful in  securing  the  reasonable  price 
for  October  and  November  milk,  vix., 
i^.l.lO  and  t:?..14  per  cwt.  set  by  the 
League  as  the  minimum  which  farmers 
enn  take  and  break   even. 

Bonding  Law  Appealed. — The  mils 
dealers  secured  a  recent  decision  say- 
ing that  the  law  requiring  the  bonding 
of  milk  dealers  was  unconstitutional. 
For  years  past  milk  dealers  have  d3- 
frauiled  farmers  of  their  pay  for  milk, 
until  Hon,  N.  P.  Webb,  now  a  director 
of  the  Dairymen's  League,  secured  the 
bonding  of  dealers,  in  a  law  which  be- 
came eflfcctive  a  year  ago.  The  Dairy- 
men's League  ])etitioned  the  Depart- 
ment of  .\!rricultnre  to  enforce  this 
law,  and  suit  wa>8  brought  to  recover 
thousand"?  of  dollars  in  two  test  cases. 
The  state  department,  the  League,  and 
Ce'rtmissioner    of    .\irricnlturp    Wilooii. 


believe  the  law  to  be  a  just  protection 
of  farmers  and  thoroly  com^titutional, 
and  the  cases  have  been  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  said  that  the 
larger  and  more  responsible  milk  deal- 
ers are  willing  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Change  in  Milk  Grading. — The  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  is  anxious 
to  have  a  new  system  of  milk  grading 
go  into  effect  October  1  which  shail 
recognize  bacteria  content  as  the  basis 
in  grading  milk.  Producers  acknowl- 
edge the  justice  of  the  proposal,  but 
say  they  cannot  introduce  tho  new  sys- 
tem so  soon. — F. 


FABM  MEETING  OALENDAS 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


Easteru      .States      Kxposilion,      .-i>rJa^-.-iel4, 
Mas.s.,    October    12-UO. 

National    Dairy   .Show,   Columbus,    O.,   'Kto- 
ber    18-27, 

Shceii    Show,    Utica,    N.    Y.,    Ociolur    30- 
November   1. 

American     Pomological      Society,      Boston, 
Mass.,    Oct<>ber    31-Noveuiber    4. 

Assocratiou    of    Agricultural    C«ilefes     and 
.Stations,  Washington.  D.  C,   Nov.   li-lt!. 

Short    Courses    in    .\griculture    at    Rutjer- 
Colle?:(>,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  open  Nov.  2o. 

Internntional    Live    Stock    Expo'.ition,    C1)\ 
cajco,    I!).    December    1-8. 

New  .Jersey  Horticultural   Society,  »,  wark. 
N.  J.,   December   10-12. 

Pcniisylvania    State    Grange,    WI!!iamsTK>ri. 
Pa..    December    11-18. 

Maryland     State     Grange.     Bell     A-.     Md.. 
vetemibet   11-18. 


Food  Conservation.  —  With  former 
Governor  .las.  F.  Fielder  holding  the 
position  of  Food  Administrator,  the 
New  Jersey  Pood  Conservation  Cotn- 
mission  is  planning  a  big  drive  all 
thru  the  month  of  October  to  aid  in 
the  saving  of  food  products.  Follow- 
ing tho  suggestion  of  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Hoover  the  campaign  will 
be  directly  aimed  at  wheat,  meats,  fats 
and  sugar.  The  co-operation  of  the 
schools,  churches,  civic  bodies,  woru- 
en's  organizations,  clubs  and  similijr 
bo«lic3  will  be  enlisted  iu  the  cause. 
The  Commission  has  elected  Franklin 
W.    Fort,    of    East    Orange,    chairman. 

Apple  Shipments. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  New  Jer- 
sey is  shipping  more  a]»ples  just  now 
than  almost  any  other  state.  For  thj 
weeli.  ending  September  17,  47  carloads 
were  sent  out  of  the  state,  besides 
thousands  of  packages  in  less  than  car 
lots.  Up  to  the  present  over  1,000  car: 
loads  have"  left  New  Jersey,  'fho  crop 
is  s'.iort  but  the  quality  is  excellent 
and  growers  are  receiving  satisfactory 
prices.  Bushel  liampers  are  bringin.g 
$2  and  barrels  of  good  stock  are  sell- 
ing for  $5  and  $6  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets. Good  cultural  methods  are  ad- 
vanced for  these  prices.  It  is  stated 
that  many  orchard  owners  sprayed  from 
4  to  6  times  during  the  season. 

Cabbage. — Just  to  the  contrary  is 
the  situation  with  respect  to  cabbage. 
New  Jersey  growers  consider  it  one  of 
the  poorest  crops  this  year.  Ever  since 
Juuc'  it  has  netted  the  farmers  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel  of 
abo.it  100  lbs.  During  Inst  winter  it 
brought  as  high  as  t200  a  ton,  and  in 
other  years  as  low  as  ■^ii)  to  $20. 

Feed  Puices. — Should  the  practice 
of  some  feed  dealers  who  are  charging 
exorbitant  prices  continue,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announces  it  will 
be  constrained  as  a  state  institution  to 
pub'ish  a  list  of  the  names  of  these 
dealers,  so  that  purchflsers  may  act 
accordingly.  This  action  has  been  de- 
.  ided  upon  because  of  the  many  com- 
plaints from  live  stock  feeders  who  de- 
clare they  must  sell  their  live  stock 
for  cconQmic  reasons,  if  the  present 
unreasonable  prices  are  to  continue. 
They  claim  many  dealers  in  the  smaller 
towns  are  exacting  a  toll  for  feed 
which  is  not  justified  by  the  market 
conditions.  In  order  to  learn  the  exact 
condiMon,  a  census  was  made  of  the 
feed  dealers  in  every  county  of  the 
stat.'  by  representatives  of  both  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  Prices  were  asked 
of  76  dealers  on  corn  meal,  brewers' 
gra'n<=,  and  cocoanut  meal,  and  the 
investigation  showed  that  many  were 
charu'ing  twice  a«  mnch  for  some  feeds 
as  other  daalers  were  charging.  Tho 
Department  says  this  i«  partially  due 
to  extremely  unsettled  conditions  and 
thos!:'  who  bought  early  co»ld  afford  to 
sell  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  that  while 
the  average  price  wa«  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  wholesale  cost,  still  there 
were  discovered  instances  where  the  re- 
tail prices  were  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  wholesale  market  price. — L. 
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VEGETABLE    GROWERS' 
CONVENTION 


The  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  .\«sociation  of 
Anierica  will  be  held  October  10-13,  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  Hotel  Kimball  will 
be  headquarters  for  the  Convention  as 
well  as  for  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. The  official  delegation  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Vegetable  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  leave  Philadelphia  on  the 
P.  T?.  R.  from  Broad  Street  at  5  P.  M , 
October  9.  Make  reservations  at  the 
Hotel  Kimball  at  onee,  mentioning  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  delegation.  Advise  vnur 
necretary,  J.  R.  Bechtel,  State  Collecre. 
Pa.,  and  he  will  forward  yon  a  badge 
to  wear  for  identification. 


34  Acre  Equipped  Farm  $2950 
Only  a  mile  to  Creamery 

Storw.  etc  M)  a.\nAe  trees,  wivxl  for  homo  use.  10  (jow 
p:i.sfiire.'.'-st4ir>'  1 1 -room  bmiw.st/'n*"  prllar  ham  4r,x.-/». 
I>oiilirv  house,  all  tn  enoil  rvn:ilr.  ■•spring  water.  Owner 
bAM  other  InislmwK  und  will  Include  pr.  IwirRcs.  3  com?, 
2  hoes,  70  chlckent.  turkevs.  elder  pren.  tJiredier. 
iiinwer.  plow,  cultivator,  buircy,  h;irne(ci.  3  wsitnn.x  and 
a  lot  of  hay.  onts.eorn.  porat4>en,  nttples  an«!  vexet:ib)e!' 
S2ti.'4>tMkesall.  i:.-is>-  t^rms.  It  Is  the  t>nrc»ln  of  the 
year  In  .i  cood  farm  eojivfiilent  to  Phllsctelphla.  Fe- 
deuils  sec  page  jt.  Jstront  s  f^u  rat*lo^i»  Cony  ire^ 

K.  .K.  KlRot'T    FARlVf  ACFNCY, 
Dept.  l/O'i.     I^nd  Title    hulklinK,      PMIndclpW.'>.Pn 


I  Will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days. 

Ptit  flcsn  on  R' s  bonee  Clve  It  life  and  vleor  Can  ad<! 
60  iHTcent  to  l'>okM  and  value.  RatlBfaction  ruin-antee-) 
or  no  nay.    Seii'l  potal  lor  frneoffer. ' 

P.  V.  FAUST,        BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 
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Snho  Sure  Cntrh  Trap-  He- 

slsned   to  be  jilaced  In  the  ast- 
mal's  burrow.  Your  hardware 

dealer  h.!."*  ibeni. Write  (or  book- 
let.   A  cents  Wiuited. 

SABO  THKP  MFG.  CO. 
ST2S  W.  ZS  Si.    Cleveland,  Ohio 


r^  A  Y^  Daniel  l»»cCaffrev'i  tons 

*  ««^  *  82J-«25  Wjtoili  Bi<i..  Pittttaiffc.  »•». 


na 


PennsyWania  Farmer 


Uetohir   6,  1917. 


O.-tober    rt,    1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


9—249 


Capacity  Guaranteed 

TELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
your  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 
wagon.  Now  you  caa  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  carry  a  knowa  load  over  the  roads  that  you  have 
to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbus 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Ucar^rateJ) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Chanpioa  Deering  McCormick  Milwaukee  OtbonM 


NICE 

on  the  label 
means  Best 


in  the  Can 


Eugene  E.  Nice,  Manufacturer 
Paints,  Stains,  Varnishes. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Asf^  your  dealer  jor  our  free 

irulruclioe  booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

or    write    us. 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    cure    for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  all  lameness  from  Spavin,  Rinsbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

As  a  HCMAN  REMKnT  for  Kkcv 
^•tlaoi,  Hpralaa.  Sore  Thro«t«  eto..  It 
la  tnT&tuable. 

Brery  bottle  of  Canstle  Balaam  Kold  it 
W*rT«nted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Price  •!.&• 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugirists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charts  paid,  «ith  riill  dirartions  for  lt< 
use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars,  testirau- 
nlalB,  etr.    Address 

TD  UVailCI-VILLIilSCOMPiHT.CUTsUnd,  Okio. 


Stars  Of  Our  Country 


■|i:''S.tar6/f 
OcirCodnfry 


EACH  STATE  A  STAR,  EACH  STAR  A  STATE 

A  timely,  oducational  book  of  universal  in- 
terest and   permanent   vahie. 

A  poem  for  each  State,  l\v  William  Light- 
foot  Vlsscher,  the  well-known  poet,  and  the 
seal  of  that  State  are  printed  on  one  page, 
and  on  the  opposite  page,  facing  the  poem,  is 
a  picture  representing  some  particular  thing, 
personajre  or  place  for  which  the  State  is 
noted. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  Ti^  full-page 
pictures,  which,  together  with  the  pictorial 
seals,  illuminate  the  book  from  cover  to  cover. 

Added  to  the  work  are  the  versen  of  six  of  our  leading  Biittle  Hymns.  ;i  por- 
trait of  President  VVilxm.  and  his  ureal  iness«j;e  and  historical  document,  which 
will  be  preservptl  by  all. 

Sen<l  II4  'i  siiliscriptions  for  llir  lialmu-,-  of  tliK  yen-  an>l  lill  of  next .  or  to  .Inn.  Iftl!*,  ;it  7,m'  ciirh 
or  lAh<il)srriplions  tor  tli>-  tialiin'.-  of  1917  Mt  lOc  •■acli  hh'I  we  will  »rti<l  you  lliis  hi-itorirni  book 
bv  pr<''>.ii>l      artel  post. 

Class    .V.    Ueward    No.  6S5. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,      261  S.  3rd  St.,  PhiU.,  Pa. 
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Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 

Variations  in  Milk  of  Same  Cow  in  Same  Day 


Time  and  again  we  hear  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  my  milk  tests  vary  from 
day  to  day,  or  from  one  week  to  an- 
other?" It  is  seldom  that  we  get  an  ex- 
planation for  these  variations,  which 
covers  all  points,  for  there  are  a  num 
her  of  things  caussing  the  herd  milk  to 
test  differently  today  than  it  did  yes- 
terday. Drawn  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, from  the  same  cows,  fed  and 
handled  the  same  every  day,  wo  might 
expect  to  find  exactly  the  same  amount 
and  the  same  percent  of  fat  appearing 
every  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  that  even  tho  cows  are  handled 
ever  so  carefully,  there  are  variations. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  following 
daily  record  taken  from  the  test  sheets 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  These  are  actual  figures 
taken  by  men  wlio  were  studying  this 
question,  and  who  were  very  careful 
to  see  that  every  detail  was  cheeked. 
Tliese  cows  were   milked  three  times  a 


herd  which  has  a  lot  of  fresh  cows  will 
naturally  test  lower  tjian  will  a  herd 
with  most  of  the  cows  well  along  t^. 
ward  the  end  of  their  pej-iod  of  milk. 
Again  we  note  that  the  season  will 
cause  the  herd  test  to  vary.  As  the 
warm  summer  months  come  on,  th« 
cows  always  drop  in  test,  sometimes 
falling  oflf  a  percent  or  two.  As  near  as 
we  can  tell,  it  is  the  temperature  which 
causes  this,  for  cows  fed  the  same  feed 
winter  and  summer  still  show  a  decided 
variation  in  regard  to  their  butterfat. 
Of  course  this  may  be  counterbalanced 
somewhat  if  they  freshen  at  such  a 
time  that  the  end  of  their  lactation 
comes  in  the  summer  time.  In  that 
case,  their  natural  tendency  is  to  go 
up,  while  the  tendency  of  the  weather 
is  to  pull  them  down.  Thus  we  gee 
that  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  the 
cows  freshen  in  October  or  November. 
Then  when  spr'ng  comes  on,  the  test- 
will  still  hold  up  fairly  well  and  at  the 
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MAKING  GOOD  USE  OF  THE  AUTO  TRAILER. 

day.     However,  that  does  not  affect  the    same  time  we  have  quite  a  heavy  millv 
conditions.      Jlad     they     been     railkeii     flow. 

twice    a     day,     tlie    fluctuations     wouM         Another   thing   which    may   cau>c  the 
iiave  been  as  marked.     The  records  are    test    of    a    herd    to    vary    is    unusual  or 

abnormal  treatment.  If  the  herd  i> 
chased  by  a  dog  and  the  cows  badly 
frightened,  the  test  may  show  a  marked 
variation  for  the  next  milking.  Or  it 
the  cows  are  allowed  to  stand  outdoor* 
in  a  cold  rain  or  a  bad  storm,  not  only 
their  milk  flow  but  their  test  as  well 
will  .sliow  the  effects  of  such  treatment. 
Thus  we  sw  that  cows  actually  dn 
give  milk  which  varies  in  test.  Soinf 
days  they  are  up  and  other  days  down. 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ex- 
plain why  this  happens.  All  that  w" 
can  be  sure  of  is  that  it  does  happen 
In  looking  these  over,  we  notice  that  T'"'  "'»"  ^'^i"  expects  his  cows  to  test 
Minne  Hubbar.l  DeKol  varies  from  as  ♦'"'  «a'"P  f^P^y  day  simply  shows  that 
low  as  2.S  to  as  high  as  4.9  in  a  single  ''<*  »"  ""*  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
dav.  Again,  we  note  that  Minnie  Kay  '".vsterious  processes  by  which  a  coff 
Pietfrje  runs  as  high  as  7.1  at  her  noon  Produces  milk.  —  Glenn  H.'Cami.bell. 
milking,  and  comes  no  wav  near  that  Connecticut  Agricultural  Collcoc.  in 
high  at  any  other  milkiug,  facts  which  "Producer  and  Distributor." 
(TO    to  show   that   cows   do   not   give   the  ~~ 


as 

follows: 
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Timeot 
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same  testing  milk  every  day,  and  that 
a  variation  in  percent  fat  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  expected  thing,  rather 
than  a   proof  of  careless  testing. 


THE    GREATEST    DAIRY   SHOW 


The  National  Dairy  Show,  to  be  lichl 
at    Columbus,    O.,    Ocf.    18-27    promises 

Acain    we   find   that   a   cow   will   vary  to    be    the    greatest    inspirational    and 

from  month  to   month,  due   to  stage  of  educational    exposition    to    be    held   "' 

her    lactation.      In    a    report    given    out  the     world     this    year— whether    iiidn<= 

by     the     Bureau     of     Animal     Industry,  trial    or    agricultural.      This    shov\    has 

Washington,    D.    C,   we    find    cows    that  gro-wn    to    such    proportions    in    the  '^'^ 

tested   four  i»ercent   at  freshening  time,  six  years  that  it  requires  an  equal  niim 

(lro|»ped    in   their   test   gradually,   month  ber  of  buildings  or  more  than  a:v  "'»<''' 

l.v    month,    until    in    the    fourth    month  to    house    the    largest    state    fair    il'-i:' 

they  were  testing  only  ^1.77.     They  then  in   the   United  States.     The  Ohio  ytiV 

began    gaining,    tej»ting    a    little    higher  Fair  Grounds  has  over  $2,000,000  v. ort- 

each  month  until  in  the  twelfth  month  of  buildings,  nil  of  which  are  to  be  "•''' 

thev   tested   4.0.     Thus   we   sec    that    a  in  their  entirety  for  the  NttionMl  l»:Hf 


Show.      A    coliseum,    costing    $250,000,  cottonaeed  meal,  will,  I  am   convinced, 

and  said  to  be  the  finest,  most  eomraodi-  reduce  the  eo»t  of  feed  and  cousequent- 

ous  and  beftutiful  building  of  its  kind  ly  of  milk  production  later  in  the  fall. 

in  America,  will  be  dedicated  for  the  In   consequence   of   thlB,  I   stated   to  a 

National  Dairy  Show.  similar  request  from  the  producers,  that 

Over  half  a  million  dollars  are  being  while  we  could  not  intervene,  that  we 

spent    by   Ohio   and    Columbus    to    put  did    believe    public    interest    would    be 

the  Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds  in  proper  better  served   if   any    contracts    to   be 

ghape  for  this  show.     Dairy  and  cream-  made     were     limited     from     month    to 

ery  machinery,   farm  and   bam    equip-  month. 

ment,  active  manufacturing  exhibits,  "We  are  anxious  that  the  price  of 
displays  of  tractors,  trucks  and  pleasure  milk  should  not  advance  to  the  alreadv 
cars,  feed  and  forage  exhibits  will  fill  sorely-tried  city  consumer  and  are  con- 
all  of  the  150,000  square  feet  of  space,  vinced   that   all   experience   shows   that 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  increase  in  price  will  diminish  consump- 

thru  its  dairy  division,  will  have  a  very  tion.     On  .the  other  hand,  we  are  in  no 

comprehensive     display,     showing     the  position  to  pass  upon  either  the  justice 

actual    manufacture    of  by-products  of  or  Injustice  of  the  producers'  demands. 

the  dairy   business.     This   exhibit  will  Not  only  have  we  no  authority  to  do 

nceiipy  half  of  one  of  the  large  build-  go,  but  it   seems  to   me  that  interven- 

int;s  on   the  grounds.     The  bams  will  tion  in  local  trade  settlements  of  this 

be  filled  with  ov«r  1,500  representatives  character  if  necessary  rests  upon  state 

of  the  leading  herds  of  Jerseys,  Guern-  and  city  officials  and  not  upon  the  fed- 

seys,   Holsteins,   Ayrshirea    and   Brown  eral  government." 

Swiss.     The  heavy  draft   horse,  repre-  


DOTI.E8TOWN  COW-TESTINO 
ASSOCIATION 


seated  by  the  Percherons,  Belgians  and 
Clydesdales,  will  be  shown  by  the  lead- 
ing breeders.     The  prize  list  is  almost  

;is   extensive   as    that    of    the   Intema-  The    Doykstown    cow-testing    assoei- 

tional   Live   Stock    Exposition.  ation  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  has   com- 

A  nightly  horse  fair  will  be  given  in  pleted  its  first  six  months*  work   with 

the    new    commodious    coliseum.      The  14  cows  in  the  honor  list,  that  produc- 

ninnagement  expects  to  make  this  the  ed  over  200  lbs.  butterfat  in   the  first 

;'roatest  horse  fair  of  America.  Horses  six  months.  A  registered  Holstein  cow, 

that   are   profitable   for  the   farmer  to  owned  by  Harvey  D.  Hunsherger,  takes 

produce  will  be  exhibited,  showing  them  the  lead  by   producing   8,462  lbs.   milk 

ill  active  use.     Hunters,  jumpers,  polo  containing  298.6   lbs.    fat   and   a   regis- 

ponics,     cavalry     and     police     moumts,  tered  Jersey  owned  by  F.  M.  Twining 

heavy  harness  and  delivery  horses  will  takes    second    place    with    5,229.4    lbs. 

also  be  shown  every  night  of  the  nine  milk   containing   271.1    lbs.    fat. 

nights   of   the  Sho-w.      There    will   also  The   following   is   a   list   of  the   cows 

be  six,-  eight-  and  12-horse  "hitches",  producing  over  200  lbs.  fat,  the  owner 

Tattle  parades  and  calf  "frolics"  will  and  breed  of  cow. 

lie  nightly  features.                                  •  Owner                    Breed                Butterfat 

The  outstanding  thought  of  this  show  Harvey  D.   Husberger,  Reg.   Hoi.   298.6 

is  the  possibility  of  the  dairy  industry,    p,  M.  Twining,  Reg.  Jer 271.1 

of  its  responsibility  of  feeding  the  peo-    H.  D.  Hunsberger,  Reg.  Hoi 265.6 

pie  of  the  world.     Twenty-six  percent  h.  J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Grade  Gur.  .   248.1 

of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  country  have,  N".  L.  Myers,  Grade  Gur 238.2 

;'one    to    slaughter    in    the    last   seven  h.  D.  Hunsberger,  Reg.   Hoi.    . 

months.      Milk    will    become    a    luxury  H.  J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Grade  Gur. 

unless  radical   steps  are   taken  to   stop  H.  J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Grade  Gur. 

this  sale.     The  mission  of  the  National    Jacob  L.  Shelly,  Reg.  Hoi 222.0 

Hairy  ShoW   is    to    bring    together    the    f,   m.   Twining,   Reg.   Jer 217.4 

men  and  women  Of  the  dairy  world  and    John  M.  Myers,  Grade  Hoi 213.4 

impress  on   them  that  a  saving  of  our    Allen  Zetty,  Grade  Hoi 205.8 

dairy  herds  today  means  the  safeguard-    .r^jha  C.  Myers,  Grade  Hoi 202.1 

ina:  and    preservation    of  the    lives   of    N.   L.   Myers,  Grade  Hoi 201.3 


234,8 
232,8 
229.1 


nur  children.  Every  dairyman  interest- 
ed in  the  future  of  bis  industry  should 
.itt.'iid  this  show. 


— Willis   Hunsberger,   tester. 

COMMUNITY    BREEDING    IN 
ALLEGHENY   COUNTY 


NO   AUTHORITY  TO  FIX  MILK 
PRICES 


Realizing   that    America   must   supply 
an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 

The  attitude  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad-  world's  live  stock  products  during  the 

ministration  in  regard  to  the  milk  prob-  next    decade,    |the     ARlegheny    County* 

leni,  as   affecting   almost   every   section  Farm  Bureau  is  interested  in  establish- 

nf  the  United  States,  was  clearly  out-  ing  comnuinity  breeding  centers  in  the 

lined   last    week    in    a   letter    from   the  county  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 

Food  Administrator  to  Mr.  I.  E.  Nath-  this    section    better    livestock.      A    car- 

;in.i,   of   New   York    City,   Secretary   of  load    of   purebred    Holstoin    cattle    was 

the  New  York   Milk   Conference  Board  delivered    at    Oakdale    and    distributed 
i''ported  as  follows:                                      ''to    fanners    who    purchased    them    thru 

"I  liave  given  earnest  consideration  a  committee  of  farmers  selected  to  pur- 

t'»  vi.ur  request  for  the  intervention  of  chase    them    in    Michigan.      These    cows 

the   Food   Administration    in  the   pend-  will    be    used    for    foundation    animals, 

ing  settlement  of  milk  prices  with  the  having    behind    them    records    of    high 

l>roc]iicers'   representatives.   As  you   are  milk-yielding  capacity  and  good   ances- 

aware,   the   Administration    has    no   au-  try. 

thoiity    to    intervene    or   to    fix    prices.  One   of   the   most    important   features 

Wc  have  a  special  committee   engaged  of  the  livestock  program   was  the  per- 

'"   an    inquiry    as    to    the   cost    of   pro-  fecting    of    an    organization    known    as 

(lucin^r   miiit   and   its   distribution,   with  the      Oakdale     Breeders'      Association. 

!»  view   to    publication.      The    study    is  Nine    farmers    joined    in    purchasing   a 

ha*o  I    not    only    upon    inquiry   into    the  aire,  Mooalight  Cornucopia  Sir  Colantha, 

•"'gricultural  phases  but  also  the  actual  to    be    used    for    community    breeding, 

•'oniniercial     experience    in    milk     sales  This  bull    is   of   extra   individual   merit 

•liirinor  recent  years  and  the  co-ordinate  and    choice   breeding.      He    was    winner 

prices    of    feed    and    labor.      You    will  of    2nd    prize    at    the    Michigan    State 

understand   that   such   an    inquiry   must  Fair  in  1914  as  a  calf,  with  strong  com- 

''P  exhaustive  and  will  require  time  and  petition.     His  sire  is  a  son  of  the  noted 

consideration.  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  who  was  by  the 

"The  probable  large  corn  crops;   the  great   "World's   Fair's"   prize   winner, 

■in. increments  with  the  millers  by  which  Sarcastic    Lad,    and     out     of    Colantha 

mill  feeds  will  be  cheaper;   and   the  ex-  4th 's,  .lohanna  who  is  the  only  cow  of 

l'"ft  embargo  on   many  t'enls.  includintr  tho   bree^    to   hold    all    the    butter    rec- 


T/ie  thifiy  slim 
camera  that  Jits 
the  pocket. 


The  2C  Kodak,  Jr. 

The  long  narrow  picture  (2?^  x  4^  inches)  is  best 
adapted  to  the  average  view.  For  landscapes  it  cuts  out 
the  undesirable  surplus  sky  and  foreground;  for  portraits  it 
gives  the  pleasing  panel  effect.  And  this  shape  in  the  pic- 
ture makes  possible  a  slim,  thin  camera  that  fits  the  pocket. 

And  with  this  compactness  and  convenience  this  efficient 
little  camera  is  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  It  is  well  made 
all  the  way  through,  has  lenses  that  arc  right  and  a  shutter 
that  works  with  a  mechanical  precision  that  is  a  delight —  .r 
and  it  is  sold  at  a  price  that  is  only  made  possible  by  the 
resources  of  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  cahi- 
era  factory  in  the  world. 

It  is  autographic,  of  course,  (all  Kodaks  are  now  auto- 
graphic) enabling  you  to  date  and  title  every  negative  at 
the  time  you  make  the  exposure — before  you  forget. 

THE   PRICE. 

No.  2  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.,  with  mrnitcut  achromatic  lent  and  Kodak 

Ball  Bearing  shutter, $12.00  ' 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  len 14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anattigmat /.  7.7  lent 19.00 

Ask  your  dealer  io  show  you  the  ''two-c  Kodak," 
or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  tessatest.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed,  * 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  13.80  to  S40.  FIEE 
TRUIL.  Write  forcataloff. 
THC  A.  W.  STHAUB  CO. 
■■I7K-II  ra>wH«,l1lllllMll.>i. 

—  Writa  for  eontnet. 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Cuaranterd   and  lold   at 
■  reawxiabie  price 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancaster.    Pa. 


LACTANT 


'1    l: 


Your  Cream 
Separator 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 

ch.ne  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 

more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  siie  sep- 

erator  you  need  direct  from  our  factory 

and  give  you  a  w*^   ie  year  to  pay  our 

low  price  of  onlylC9andup.  Read  what 

Alfred  Geatches,  l\o.  Jackson.C,  says: 

WeareMttinamorethantwice  the  cream 

^we   were  before.  X^  aeoarator  is  very  e.-'sy  to 

''clean  »nd  runs  very  easy.'^  Why  not  itet  a  lifetijie 

'pjaranteol  New  Butterfljr  a«parator  for  your  fann 


4ft*-- 


V«ZSS^^5SSSv'?r    ,^r  Ruaranteol  New  Butterflv  a«parator  lor  your  lann -^  ^^ 
QIT***^^^^^!'*"^  and  let  it  earn  its  own  coat  by  what  it  savesT  V  &■■  \ 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  29 


Cr«am  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  features— 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil.  self-draining  bowl, 
sdf-draininginilk  tank.easy  cleaning  one  piece  aluminum  skim- 
minsdavtea.eioaed  drip  proof  bottom,  light  running  rut  steel  sears,  oil 
bathad.  GoarcAteed  higbest  skimming  .fficieney  and  durability.  We  giva, 

30  Days  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee 

againat   dl   defeeta    in    matarial    and   workmanship.      Wo    ship 
tha   sisa  maehiaa    yoo   need,   let   yoa   ose   it   for  80   days. 
Itleaaed  yoa  can  make  the  rest  of  the  small  monthly  pay- 


i.<)u  up 


m  i 


lUMiMeb 


yoa  I 

Tlien  if  pleaaed  yoa  can  make  tbi 
manta  oat  of  tha  extra  cream  proflt 
far  rag.  If  r«a  ar*  aat  plaeaad  Ja«  sMp 
••  win reraadwketrov paid.  Tnatakai 

ALMNR-ieWEI  CO.,  2167  MmMI  Boulevard,  CIICAee 


iflta  the  aeparator  aavea  and  makaa 
ibUM  back  at  oar  axpanaa  and 
WfiU  fa*  ntKE  Cataloc  aow. 


j«ka*l 
1OO.O0O 


lU— 'J50 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


Wf  IT 


$  1.QQ A  IB.  BUTTER 
-will  pay  for  a  new 

D£  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Three  Months   I 


COMPETENT    AUTHORITIES    predict    that  butter  will  go  to  $1.00  a  pound  before  the 
winter  is  over.  * 

Even  at  present  butter  prices  no  cream  producer  can  aHord  to  be  without  a  separator  or 
to  continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine  another  week. 

It  is  not  only  our  solemn  duty  to  eliminate  every  waste  <rf  food  products,  time  and  labor. 
but  the  individual  dollars-and-ccnts  interest  of  every  cow  owner  is  too  great  to  delay 
so    important    a    consideration. 

A  De  Uval  Separator  bought  now  will  more  than  save  its  cost  by  spring.  It  can  be 
bought  for  cas  I.  or  if  preferred,  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in  its 
actual    savings  over  any    other  separator    or   creaming    system. 


Why.  not  .e*    the   near.jjt^Dj.   L.v.J   ..-nt^t  onc.;^    ^^ -r^'^t."lf  v^  w! 

agent 


!l«^hinVf^  CoJr^ir'Try~itliproyV«i«;?y 'claim    made  for   It.     If  you  don't 
"^         know   a^^De   Laval   Ij^ent   write  direct  to  one  of  the  addre—.   below. 


THE    DE  LAVAL    SEPARATOR    CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madiaon  St.,  Chicafo 

5  0,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES     THE    WORLD    OVER 


TlRESi 

3500 

Manufacturer! 
grade  Tlrea  " " 
surplus    »t- 
productlon 

These    " 
firsts,  are 
Uhed.  i 
OF  41% 

Slai  - »~    -  —  

•IflO  J8.26  $2  35 

7.70    8.60  2.30 

9.2i,     9.96  2.7.5 

9.95   11  10  2.85 

lO.W    11.80  2«0 

IL.'iO    12.fl.-.  3.00 

12.15    13.35  3.66 

14.75  in. 60  3.70 

16.05  16.86  3.H0 

15.75  17.20  3.90 

16.10    17.5.1  4.0O 

17.00    18.60  4.50 

17.20    ls.6.-.  4  30 

21.65   2:1.6.-.  4.90 

22.70    J1.70  5.00 

23.05   2'..  15  6  15 

23.95  26.10  5.35 

24.90   27.25  6.05 

27.10    29.60  6.65 

_^  26.40    28. S5  6  26 

'  B       «»..-  »         «     ■'  -   TboasandB  of  oarsmtlafied  co»- 
ra?  An*r  UaMBaneB  inmm  nn  ectdng  from    40dO 

3  ''c  Discount  for  Cash  with  Orto. '»  cooo  mwen  .ervic«— 

why  not   yon? 

We  ship  C.  O.  D..  subject  to  Infpectlon.  When 
ordering  state  if  Clincher,  Q.D.  orS.S.  are  desired. 
^' ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  Jump.  Fllll  llH 
formatloo  on  request.     Address 

Pldladelpliia  Motor  Tire  Co.» 

M4  N.  Broad  Street  PHILADELPHU.  PA. 


'       Faster,  Better 

With  lew  labor,  at  lower  coat  Bod  at  me 
operation,  you  can  paint  jronr  atable*. dairy 
buildinKS.  ppultry  and  hoe  hooaea.  cellata. 
etc. .  a  clear,  anew  whi  te—makethem  lighter , 
clean,  attractive  and  thorouithly  aanitary 
—put  them  in  ahape  to  paaa  the  moat  rind 
inspection  of  health  boards  or  milk  com- 
panies. Instead  of  usins  white  wyh  and 
aorae  kind  of  disinfectant,  use 


flaalr-powdand.   mliMral  vlBBMt 
ItJda  10  limu  ttronsar  U>*a  ey 


Witfc  • 

carbolic  arid  bat  Dat 


S«rai< —    , 

Dotaonoo*  ar  caoatie 

Aw  avaa  and  la  aprfvantlTa  V.  ^-.."-» ,-     . 

a"t  tJiiltrr  mA  liraatock.     K..dT  ••  ••^.•»  "iS!;* 
with  watarto  applf  with  broth  or»pr»rar.  .Haa  no  odor 
ta  Uiat  milk.     Will  Dot  bllatar,  a»1a 
makaa  a      " 


PoaltlralT  fciJi*  Uaa.^jKHaa.  •!>•. 

»-    assaaodlaapriTaotlTaof  cont««)ooa  diaaaaaa  thai 
act  poaltry  and  liraatock 


ort>a«l.  Onapoond 
■  a  aallon  of  paint  that  eo»ara  z60  aqaan  " 
today  and  ba»a  It  ra«ly  whan  waotad 


__ Jna  poi 

■JlJm  ?fpiJrt  ttot  eo'»a«2&i2j»jJ_°^«  '••fj,  °;{ 


'S£^^|*^oui-  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS, 

You'll  be  surprised  how  raueti  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  vmir  old  has.'-,  torn  or  wiund — 
any  <iuiintlty.  IJon't  let  tlirm  lie  around  and 
rotwiirtirou  cin  turn  tlipi'i  Into  money. 

WK  V.W   mi:     1  KKIl.HT 
and  we  m-ill    cheek    as    Bo<»n   iik    shlpnient  Is 
received.        Take    ailvimtnire  of  jreseiit  hlRh 
rtrlcps  -wrtti  Id  lav  for  nrlre-IIrt  and  .shlpplnd 
liwiructlons.       ijirRCHt  dlre<  t  huyers  of  biiRS  In 
tliB  world.        Ilcfprenrj^s-fUlsens    Bank    of 
ButTalo,  Dunn  or  BrndHlrctt.               „  ^ 
IROQUOIS      BAGCO. 
385  Howard  St.,  BuHalo.  N.  Y. 


apoil  by  atandlnC. 

ioii>s.  <tQ  aait.).  fi.qo  e«<.a^««a«««      » 

20  Iba.  (20  >al«.>.  92.00  ftoHvarad.  ^ 

BO  IK:  iao  vS:.)'.  M.OO  ««av«r«4. 

Trial  oaekaca  that  «o»«ra  2M  aqnata  faat  and  book  lat 
for  ZS  cenU  poatpald.    Oat  It  from  yoor  daaler  of 

Carbola  ChemirM  Company 

7East42a4St.,DcBl.  V     HewTerkCity 


RATS  <^ant  Steal 

.jjiiwa^r^j^-Ybur  CORN 


—if  you  store  it  in  a  MAR- 
SH ALL  IRON  CRIB.  Made  of 
perforated  (nhraniaed,  iipn.    Coat  ao  inore 


45  Holsteins-Guernseys 

AT  PUBLIC  SALE 

Forest  Hill,Md..  Oct.  17 

To  make  room  for  pure-bred»  will  nell  45  higb 
graili-  lliil..ik-in  ami  (iucrnsey  Cows,  Heifers 
an<l  Calveg.  Many  of  these  cows  are  now 
fresh.  ("o»-te»ting  Ass'n. '  RTonls  10,000 
•14,000  Ills,  milk  a  year.  Write  (or  further 
partieulars. 

A.  B.  TWINING, 
EVERGREEN  FARM,  Foreat  HUl,  Md. 


ords  from   one   day   to  one  year  at   the 
same  lime. 

The  local  con-testing  association,  in 
charge  of  official  tester  C.  R.  Hill,  will 
continue  its  work  to  improve  the  dairy 
herds  by  eliminating  low-produeing 
cows,  balancing  rations,  increasing  milk 
production  by  .iiulicious  feeding,  care 
of  cattle  and  better  breeding.  The  Farm 
Bureau  was  also  ins.trumental  in  plac- 
ing a  carload  of  sheep  on  nine  farms 
in  the  county.  The  sheep  were  pur- 
chasetl  and  delivered  to  the  farms 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  bought  m 
open   market. — G, 


October  6,   191 

and   there    is  a   vigor   in   the    work   that 
jironiises    well   for   the    future. 


O.tulKr    0,    1917. 


NO    TIME   TO  SELL   HERDS 


k  Ihaa  ohOnanr  wood  ( 


Scod  for  tr—  catatPB  today. 


Sfe-  Jnwsfiall(i>(brnCi'ib3 


core  corn  better  than  wood- 
keep  it  drier— free  f ron  mold—' 
don  t  lose  gennination.  Savaa 
every  kernel. 

rire  and  Weather  ^reef 
jron't  iMim,  rust,  rotor  decay. 
Eaay  toerect.  SurprislnKlv  low 
ineoat.  LaMaUtatiaia.    Mam 
•ilea  aodety  lea.  CatalocFREE. 

IRON  cms  A  •IN  CO. 
■willX 


Many  a  Family 

has  been  broken  up  sijnply  because 
the  husband  and  father  carelessly  fail- 
ed to  provide  insurance  on  his  life.  It 
docs  not  cost  muiii  to  carry  a  policy 
that  will  pro^-idc  comclptc  protection  Ai. 
little  paid  every  year  elves  jou  the' 
peace  of  mind  of  know:a<  that  your 
family  will  not  suffer  in  case  of  your 
de.ith  "• 

Tell    us    your   ace   and    wp   will    advise' 
the    best    form   of    policy    for   you. 

Farmem  and  Tradera  LifelniuranceCompaay 
T.  O.  Young,  I'res.    Home  Offieen.  Syhaeuae.  N.Y 

We  Monf  Tfliahlf  fttertetif  /-drmfrt  iii,lntmt  Afttttt.- 


Us 


jPlooae  ineiitinn  Pennsylvania  Fa'-mer  when  writing  to  adyertisen^^ 


Interstate  Ass'n.  Notes 

MUk  Tester  in  Field 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  employed  Frank  M.  Twin- 
ing, Bucks  County,  Pa.,  as  official  test- 
er, Mr.  Twining  is  at  the  call  of  any 
of  the  locals  and  will  test  milk  wherever 
called  upon.  Address  requests  for  his 
service  to  Sec.  R.  W.  Baldcrston.  All 
dealers  have  shown  a  fine  readiness  to 
receive  the  tester  and  accept  his  reports. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  standardize 
tests  and  testdng  methods  thruout  the 
entire   field. 

Enlarged  Headquarters 
The  Association  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  office  space  in  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Heed  Building,  1213 
Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  The  increas- 
ed amount  of  work  has  necessitated 
more  room  and  a  larger  working  force. 
It  is  pro'bable  that  regular  meetings  of 
the  Board-  of  Directors  will  be  held 
in  the  office  rooms  in  the  near  future. 
The  offices  are  open  every  day,  and 
members  are  invited  to  call  whenever 
in   the   city. 

Dairymen  Organize 
Dairymen  have  ^ong  felt  the  need  of 
a  sound  plan  of  organization.  Now  they 
have  this  plan  in  the  Inter^Statc  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  The  need  of 
the  strong  arm  of  organization,  raised 
up  at  the  instant  any  person  or  obstacle 
gets  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, has  long  been  felt.  Dairymen 
are  anxious  to  do  .their  bit  these  trying 
days  of  threatened  food  shortage.  They 
are  convinced  today,  as  never  before, 
that  only  the  strength  of  orgauii^ation 
can  remove  prohibitive  freight  rates, 
unreliable  distribution  of  milk  and  feed 
imaterials. 

The  writer  was  much  gr.  "Sed  witl> 
the  success  met  with  in  Adams  an 
Cumlterland  Counties  last  week.  At 
Carlisle,  more  than  forty  members  were 
secured.  This  number  was  exceeded 
at  Lees  Cross  Roads  and  other  points 
in  the  county.  Even  greater  success 
uias  met  with  in  Adams  County.  The 
writer  was  told  that  .$1.30  per  "hundred 
and  skim  milk  back  wias  all  they  re- 
ceived for  milk.  With  a  pound  of  dairy 
f(>ed  costing  three  cents  and  milk  sell- 
ing at  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound, 
with  the  expense  of  manufacturing  this 
feed  into  milk,  it  i.s  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  need  of  the  organization   is 

felt. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  little  choice 
about  organization.  The  time  has  come 
when  he  must  either  organize  or  quit 
the  business.  Milk  companies  liki>  all 
other  organizations  will  always  buy 
milk  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  no  mat- 
ter for  what  they  sell  it.  Milk,  being  a 
highly  perishable  product,  must  be  sold 
daily.  Without  organization,  the  price 
will  be  constantly  lowered  until  pro- 
ducers are  discouraged,  and,  with  the 
high  price  of  beef,  the  butcher  will 
shortly  have  his  herd. — J.  N,  Rosen- 
berger. 

Organization  Work 

Talbot  Cniiiit.v,  Muryl.'uid,  organized 
three  strong  and  ent)insiastic  locals  last 
week.     The  membership  is  good  in  each 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
dairyimen  have  disposed  of  their  herds 
and  have  gone  out  of  the  dairy  busi 
noss,  we  believe  that  the  future  pros- 
pect for  the  dairyman  is  bright.  On 
account  of  the  extremely  high  prices 
for  dairy  feeds  and  the  comjiaratively 
low  return  for  dairy  products,  many 
dairymen  have  become  discouraged  and 
quit  the  business.  Some  of  them  h«ve 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  buiMing  up 
good  dairies.  They  had  been  breeding 
and  weeding  until  they  had  good  herds. 
Is  it  wise  to  dispose  of  such  herds 
hurriedly  when  market  conditions  for 
dairy  products  are  uncertain  for  a 
time? 

It  has  always  been  true  that  whca 
certain  lines  of  farming  did  not  scL-m 
to  pay,  some  farmers  dropped  that  par- 
ticular line  and  tried  something  else. 
Conditions  that  depress  prices  for  one 
or  two  farm  products  usually  last  only 
a  season,  or  until  a  balance  is  again 
established.  A  farmer  can  cut  out  a 
growing  crop  for  a  time  and  start  al 
most  where  he  left  off  without  much 
loss  to  him;  but  it  takes  time  and  moncv 
to   replace   a   go.i    herd  of  dairy   cows. 

The.re  has  always  been  a  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  as  popu 
lation  increases  the  demand  will  in 
crease.  The  cities  will  always  need  a 
milk  supply.  The  dealers  v/ill  see  to 
it  that  they  will  get  it.  If  .the  farmers 
will  not  produce  it,  the  large  dealers 
will  purchase  farms  and  stock  them 
with  milk  cows  and  be  both  producers 
and.  sellers.  .-^ 

The  milk  shipper  can  expect  better 
returns  for  his  product  in  the  future, 
for  he  now  has  some  say  in  regard  t(i 
fixing  the  price.  The  dealer  used  to 
do  all  of  the  price  fixing.  But  since 
the  shippers  are  organized,  the  dealers 
have  simply  got  to  let  the  shippers  do 
some  of  the  price  regulating. 

No  doubt  the  farmer  who  sticks  to 
the  dairy  will  win  in  the  end.  Sellin;; 
the  dairy  is  usually  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  The  farmer  who  disposes  of 
his  dairy  usually  tried  to  farm  with  a 
smaller  number  of  animals  than  ho 
should  have,  and  the  outcome  is  that 
his  farm  produces  .smaller  crops  every 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wo\il(l 
keep  his  farm  well  stocked  with  dairy 
^nimals  the  farm  is  made  constantly 
more  productive,— E.  H,,  Montgomery 
Co,,  Pa. 


THE  CHEAPEST  DAIRY  FEED 


The    dairy    department    of    the    N>'n 
Jersey      Experiment      Station      advises 
that  cottonseed  meal  is  at  present  con 
siderably    the    cheapest    dairy    feed    on 
the  market.  It  has  long  been  the  cht  ;ii> 
est    source    of    protein,    but    now    with 
corn  and  its  by-products  selling  around 
$S0  a  ton   and   cottonseed   uienl   n round 
$.")0,  cottonseed   meal   is  alsj  the  clioap 
est    carbohydrate,  or  ener-rv   feed.  Tlii^ 
holds  true  with  cottonseed   meal  at  loO 
a   ton   just   so   long   as   corn   or   houiiny 
is   selling   for   more   than    .$4-")   a    Ion. 

Cottonseed   meal,  however,  has  a  ba.l 
reputation  as  a  dairy  feed  when  fc'l  f" 
excess.     This   arises  quite  largely   f""" 
the   fact   that   cottonseed  *ieal   and  '"' 
tonseed     hulls    are    lacking    in    miin:il 
constituents.     In   the  South   where  .in' 
mals  are   fed   exclusively  on  cottonst.'l 
hulls   and    meal,   a    condition    of   ninlnii 
trition    arise*    on    account    of    a    lack   of 
the   essential   mineral    elements.     Alfal- 
fa hay  and  corn  .silage  have  a  compara 
tivelv   high  .mineral   composition   and  a 
largo     amount     of     cottonsood    can    1"' 
fed   with    thein.     Feed   more   cottonseed 
meal   and  cheai>en  your  ration. 


TennsytVania  Farmer 

Cellar  Storage  of  Fruits  and 

Vegetables 

By  JOHN  MARSH,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio 


..".i 


A  cellar  in  which  to  store  perishable 
tarm  produce^  for  winter  use  can  be 
toiiud  on  practically  every  farm  in  the 
northern  states.  Some  of  these  cellars 
;ue  ideal  for  the  preservation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  while  others  are  not 
properly  constructed  for  this  pupose. 
Sometimes  we  must  resort  to  the  prac- 
tice of  storing  produce  in  pits  for  long 
keeping,  which  is  a  more  troublesome 
and  more  expensive  method,  t'ellar 
storage  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  pit 
storage  if  temperature  and  moisture 
are  under  proper  conti'ol,  A  properly- 
built  cellar  compares  favorably  with 
the  more  expensive  cold  storage  house. 
Such  a  cellar  is  almost  a  necessity  on 
every  farm. 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  require 
plenty  of  moisture  in  storage.  The 
wilting  of  apples,  potatoes,  beets,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  is  caused  by  storing  in  dry 
air.     Most   of   the   old-time  cellars   are 


Stone,  brick  or  concrete  are  the  best 
materials  for  cellar  walls,  with  regard 
to  permanence  and  control  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture.  Hollow  tile  or  build- 
ing blocks  are  giving  good  satisfaction 
in  most  cases.  Most  cellars  are  entirely 
underground,  but  when  a  portion  of  the 
wall  is  exposed  aboveground,  it  should 
be  banked  up  with  dirt  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  The  thicker  the  wall,  the  more 
equable  will  be  the  interior  temperature. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  part  of  the  wall  above  ground 
unless  it  is  \^  inches  or  more  thick.  A 
thick  wall  of  rough  stone  is  ideal  for 
a  cellar. 

One  or  two  small  oj)enings  .should  be 
left  in  the  wall  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion; .about  four  square  feet  of  opening 
in  a  cellar  12x1.5  feet  will  be  sufficient. 
These  openings  should  be  fitted  with 
tight  board  shutters,  and  may  be  packed 
with    straw    or   other   insulating   mater- 


A  PART  OF  CELLAR  ARRANGED  FOR  COOL  STORAGE. 

mure   satisfactory   in    this    respect    than  ial  in  extremely  cold  weather.    The  ceil- 

tlic  more  modem,  cement-floored  ceHars.  jng  should  be  made  of  matched  lumber, 

Tlie  temperature  must  be  kept  low,  only  with    an   air-space   between    the   ceiling 

.1  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  the  cellar  and  the  floor  of  the  room 

for  host  results.    Of  course,  the  tempera-  above. 

tnrc    of    an    ordinary    cellar    cannot    be  Jn    most    respects,    solid    earth    is    the 

if;in]ated   as   closely   as   in   an  artificial  most  satisfactory  floor  for  ,a  cellar.  An 

lol.l   storage  house.     Even   in   winter,  a  earth  floor  provides  more  moisture  than 

'evv    days    of    warm     weather    will    in-  a   cement  floor,  but  in   cases  where  the 

'  icaso  the  temperature,  but  such  periods  tloor  is  too  wet,  brick  can  be  laid  loose- 

;ire  usually  of  short  duration,  and  cause  ly,^  without    mortar,   and   the    necessary 

J'lit  little   damage,  moisture  will  arise  between  the  bricks. 

There  are  still  a  few  old-style  caves  If  the  cellar  is  excessively  wet,  a  tile 

in  use,  built  largely  above  ground,  with  drain  can  be  laid  from  the  lowest  point 

a  comb  roof  of  slabs  or  timbers,  which  to  a  lower  point  outside;  or  where  this 

was  covered  with  two  or  three  feet  of  is  impossible,  because  of  level  nature  of 

farth  to  make   the   interior  frost  proof,  the  ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to  floor 

Snch  a  structure  gives  good  service,  but  the   cellar   with   water]>roof   cement. 

H  not  as  durable  as  a  cellar  built  under-  The   temperature   of   a    cellar   can   be 

ground,  over  which  a  building  is  erected,  regulated    by    opening   and    closing    the 

I'^snally  a  cellar  is  located  under  the  ventilating  windows.  During  the  fall 
'I'V'dling  house.  From  the  standpoint  of  and  early  winter,  the  windows  should  be 
•'onvcnience,  this  is  an  ideal  arrange-  opened  on  cold,  frosty  nights,  thus  low- 
men*,  as  the  cellar  can  be  entered  from  cring  the  interior  temperature,  and  clos- 
the  floor  above.  However,  in  most  mod-  od  during  the  day,  to  exclude  the  warm- 
••ni  houses  there  is  a  heater  located  cr  outside  air.  When  steady  cold  weath- 
in  the  cellar,  which  causes  the  tempera-  or  comes,  and  the  cellar  has  been  cool- 
tuTO  to  rise  too  high  and  remove  tco  ed  to  .35  or  40  degrees  F.,  the  windows 
"inch  moisture  from  the  air.  This  ob-  may  be  kept  closed  day  and  night.  In 
.jeption  can  be  partially  overcome  by  lo-  very  severe  weather,  if  there  is  a  pos- 
(•ating  the  heater  in  a  separate  room  of  sibility  of  the  temperature  falling  be- 
thc  cellar,  and  erecting  an  air-tight  wall  low  the  freezing  point,  we  can  resort 
of  brick,  stone  or  concrete  between  the  to  artificial  methods  of  heating.  By 
'icater  room  and  that  part  of  the  eel-  lighting  a  lantern  and  a  large  lamp,  we 
'ar  which  is  used  for  storage.  A  cellar  have  raised  the  tempera-ture  of  a  cellar 
which  is  located  under  an  outbuilding,  6  degrees  in  less  than  12  hours.  An- 
sucli  as  the  farm  shop,  is  free  from  this  other  method  of  heating  is  to  heat  a 
"'vieetion.  nuiiibor   of   bricks   until   they   arc    red 
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Warm  Homes  At  Low  Cost 

A  CONTINUAL  circulation  of  moist,  warm  air  through  theentire 
^  *  house,  keeping  all  the  rooms  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
and  providing  perfect  ventilation— and  all  from  one  register— that's 
what  you  get  with  the 

Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 


It's  much  better  than  stoves — cleaner, 
more  healthful,  more  economical,  less 
trouble.  It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to 
insull — no  tearing  up  the  walls  for 
pipes  or  flues.  It  will  go  in  small  or 
partial  cellars — even  where  there  is  no 
cellar  at  all  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  dig 
a  pit  large  enough  for  the  Mueller 
Pipeless.  ^  Does  not  heat  the  cellar, 


preventing  storage  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  Mueller  Pipeless  is  a  real 
furnace  of  exactly  the  same  construc- 
tion as  the  old  reliable  Mueller  line, 
only  without  pipes  or  flues.  Backed 
by  the  Mueller  name  and  reputation  of 
60  years  as  makers  of  heating  systems 
of  all  kinds.  Saves  35  per  cent  in  fuel. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood. 
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Yoa  thoald  learn  all  ahoat  thU  new  and  modem  way.  Jatt 
tear  out  thim  advert,,ement,  write  your  name  and  addrea,  on 
tl»e  margin  and  mail  to  u«  for  intereiting  booklet  telling  all 
a»oaf  pipele;  heating,  with  name  of  nearmet  dealer  who  «ui 
tell  you  all  about  the  Mueller  PipeUaa.  •»'•»»  ««i 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,322  ReeJ  Street,  MUw.diee,  Wit. 

MaJcer*  of  Heatinc  Sr*tCHM  mS  All  Kind*  Sine*  1857 

EASTERN  DESTRfflUTORS: 

Keystone  Sa|>pljr  ft  Mfjf.  Co.,  91T-S49  N.  9tb  St.     .    .    . 


.-Pi?' 

Sheet  Metal  ft  Sapply  Co JLanrttstcr,  I'n. 

FertPitt  Supply  Co.,  328-330  Second  Ave PittaborKb,  fk. 


Philadelphia.  Ta. 
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Get  Those  Boulders 
Out  of  Your  Way 

You  might  be  getting  good  hard  cash  every  year  by 
growing  crops  where  the  boulders  lie.  Don't  keep  on 
dodging  or  breaking  tools  on  them.  Shatter  them  with 
Atlas  Powders  and  get  them  out  of  your  way  forever. 
You  can  do  the  work  yourself  in  a  few  minutes.  You  take 
oo  risk  and  need  no  experience  if  yuu  follow  directions. 

Mas  Rtrm  PatrOa 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Tic  Ori^^Ml  Fvw 


is  made  especially  for  farm  use 
and  sold  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. It  takes  the  place  of 
stump  pullers  and  other  expen- 
sive machinery ;  costs  little  and 
may  be  used  by  any  one  with- 
out experience. 
**B«tter  Farming  "Book  FREE 

nil  out  ihc  coupon  and  gelour  viluableillu»ir*lc4 
kaok  "  Better  Farminc."  I(  is  lull  of  helpful  in. 
fotmalion.  Tells  how  (o  do  many  kinds  of  work 
cheater  and  better  with  Alia*  Farm  Powder,  The 
Safcti  litlotiTc.     Ask  lor  it  now— FREE. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Geaeral  Offices :  Wilnia«t*a.  Del. 

Salea  Officctt     Birmiatbam.   Boston,   Houehtoo, 
Joplia,  KaoxTillc,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Pbiladclphia,  Pituburtb,  St.  Louia 


Use  Atlas  Farm  Powder  le 
restore  fertility  to  your  fields  ; 
blast  the  subsoil  and  relea^ 
new  rich  plant  food.  Use  it  to 
blast  beds  for  fruit  trees.  It 
replaces  expensive  labor  and 
does  better,  quicker  work. 


..^S  POWDER  jgO.^  Wilmington  Del. 

me  yt>ur  "4-paee  book  "Better  Fartnin*.' 


ATL/ 

Send  me  yt>ur  74-paje  book  "Better  Kartnmj;.' 
I  am  intercsl.'d  in  ihe  use  of  exploMvcii  '<4.tlic 
purpose  bclofc  which  I  mark  X.  PIO 

Stump    Blattinc 
Bouldef  Blastine 


I  Subsoil  BUstiDS 


Tree  Platr'tif 
Ditch  Dicjriri 
Road  Bnlldicc 


Ad4rcf«. 


Please  mention   Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertifierfl. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October  6,  l&l; 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  more  farmers  are  installing 
Hot  Air  Furnaces  each  year? 


lh«  PENN  COMFORT  Is  made  in  Cast 
Iroa  or  Sheet  Iron  radiator,  fitted  with 
Triples  ftr-->te,  and  for  Water  Coil. 

A  t  l/our  local  d'lilir,  or  vritr  ux. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

READING,  PENNA. 
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Hello,  Brother. 

If    yoa   like   Hwnttac,    rtaMM, 
Trap^lns.  aod  •toyfe*  lud    pic- 
tures of  oaUioor  life  Bnd  advao- 
ture,    the   setaal    cxperieoees  of 
red  -  blooded     ■port<inen.     doa't 
miss  this    month's   issue  of   the 
NATIONAL    SfORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE.     it'scTMiBMd 
from  cover  to  cover  with  the  •ort 
of  stulT  yoa  will  sit  tip  all  eichtto 
read,  beftides  •  lot  of  valoaDle  in- 
formation about  Kuna.  rilla,  re- 
Toivcrs.  flshins    tackle,   cunpins 
•nd  trapping  outflu  and  the  Mat 
places  to  go  tot  good  aport. 

SPECIAL  OFFEI 

Send  oa  26e  In  atampa  or  eain 

and  we  will  mail  you.  peataaa 

prepaid,  a  copy  of  this  montlrs 

NATIONAL  SPOBTSMAN 

M^UAZINR  toKother  with 

one    of   our    handaema 

Ormulo  Gold  Watch   Folia. 

When    yoa    wear   tfaia 

fob  you  will   get  the 

glad  hand  of  oood 

fellowahf  p  fixai 

brother  sportamaa 

whcravar  ytu 

lo. 

Sand  yoar 
order  right 
DOW- today. 

National 


Mar^ 

371ColBaba*  A*a. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
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BOUGHT 


One  of  Kur  customers  rec'cived 
.  $J0  for  what  he  thought  worth 
'  I  $<•>.  Get  our  |)ri<  e  list. 
^  '   Iteferences 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,      PhiU.,  Pa 
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hot,  and  place  them   in  the  cellar;   or  Apples   and    similar    fruits    must    be    They     aflford     opportunity     for     souk 

a  barrel   or  tub   of  hot   water  may  be  handled  with  care  both   before  and  af-    changes    in    the    plaating   scheme   from 

placed  near  the  articles  which  arc  most  ter     storage.      Defective     and     bruised    year    to    year    without    disturbing    the 

easily  injured  by  frost.  fruit   should  ->be   sorted    ont   and   stored    permanent   plants,  but   as  they   require 

The    lowest     temperature    which    pro-  separately.     Even  when  observiiijr  these    attention   at   a   busy  time   of  year  botii 

duee    will    stand    without    injury    varies  precautions,    a    few    spocimcHS    will    de-    ^^*^   men  and  women   folks  on  the  farm 

from    2fi    to    .'!0    degrees    V.      Potatoes  cay  after  a   few  weeks  of  storage,  and    »*    is    likely    that    they    should    take    a 

which    have    been    siybjecte.l    to   a    tern  the  fruit  should  Ik-  sorted  over  and  the    temporary   or    subordinate   place. 

peraturo  of  ::S  degrees   K.  for  a   dav  or  d.-miaged    part    removed.                                      The  benefit  that  comes  from  develop- 

two  are  appareutlv  uninjured  for  ,,lant  ■ ■  ''"S  »  suggestion   of  parental  soUcitiide 

ing,   altho    thev   may   not   germinate   as  PENNSYLVANIA   APPLE   PACKCNO    '"^   ^^^^  sowing  and   caring  for   the  Ut- 

quicklv    after'  planting.      Apples,    tur-  LAW                                     tie    plants    from    their    beginning    will 

nij.s  and   beets  will  stand  cooling  to  -26  "Ot  be  lost  if  the  undertakings  are  not 

degrees  V.  without  injury,  while  canned  b'ruit  growers  and  farmers  of  Penn-    ««  large  as  to  be  liable  to  be  crowded 

fruits    and    vegetables    should    not    be  sylvania  will  remember  that   the  apple    t>ut  by  other  duties.     There  are  hardy 

subjected   to  a  temperature  lower  than  packing  law  passed   by    the   last   legis-    plants   that    may   be   raised    from    seed 

28    degrees   F.  lature  took  effect  'on  September  1,  and    that  will  be  a  more  lasting  reminder  of 

Pumpkins  and  squashed  require  a  thereafter,  all  fruit  packed  and  offered  thei*  tender  care  and  make  for  eon- 
cold,  drv  air  for  long  keeping,  there-  must  conform  to  its  provisions.  It  is  stant  additions  to  the  permanent  plant 
fore  thev  should  not  be  stored  in  the  made  unlawful  for  any  cue  to  ttffer  for  i"?  around  the  busy  farm  home,  that 
moist  air  which  is  beneficial  to  apples  sale  or  ship  for  sale  any  fruit  which  is  '"'i'»ls  the  refluement  of  flowers  and 
and  roots.  Celery  can  be  packed  loose-  not  properly  marked:  misbranding  is  trees.  —  Frank  M.  Bartram,  Chester 
ly  in  boxes  or  on  the  cellar  floor,  with  forbidden  and  violations  of  the  act  are  <^o»"ty,  Pa. 
roots   covered    with    moist   loam   or  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not   more   than 


QUERY  ON  PLANT  BAIBING 


the 

sand.      However,    the    stalks    of    celery    fifty    dollars    for    the  -first    offense,    or 
mu9t   not   be  covered,  as  thev  are  verv    not   more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 

susceptible   to   rust   and   rot.  '  '     the    second    oft'cnse.      The   Secretary   of        "'I  ^^^nt  to  raise  cabbage  plants  for 

The  usual  spring  housedeaning  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  execute  the  celling  in  the  spring.  I  have  sown  the 
should  in  all  cases  include  the  cellar,  law  and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  ""^^''^  '''  «  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^''^^■^-  "^"^  *'"'«^ 
After  the  stored  products  are  removed,    as  mav  be  neeessarv.  Pla»ts  stand  the  winter  in  this  latitude 

the  b\ns  should  be  thorolv  swept  out.  It  is  required  that  every  closed  pack-  without  protection?  If  they  must  have 
Rotten  apples  and  potatoes  which  are  age  shall  bear  upon  the  outside  of  one  P''otection  how  can  it  be  given  without 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  next  stor-  end,  in  plain  figures  or  letters  or  both,  "^'"iT  h«tbed  sash?  Will  the  plants  d<. 
age  season  comes  around  make  the  air    the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or    to  set  out  m  April  so  as  to  produce  a 

the  person  by  whose  authority  the  ap-    "oP  ^f  cabbage?     I  also  wish  to  know 
pies  are  packed,  the  name  of  the   vari-    '^   ••»>«t)arb  seed  planted  now  will  pro- 
etv,    the    minimum    size    or    numerical    '^»<«  «a'at,le  roots  by  next  spring 
count.      Additional    information    which    ^m   Washington,   D.   C. 
is  in  accordance   with  the  Apple  Grad- 
ing law  of  the  United  States  may  also 
be  added. 

It  is  provided  that  all  tlve  apples  -eon 


THE   KiND  OF   IWORMATION  RF.QUIREX)  ON 
EVERY   PACKAGE  OF    FRUIT   PACKED   IN   PA. 

impure,  aiul  may  contaminate  the  newly 


V. 

The  plants  will  not  stand  the  winter 
in  the  seed  bed.  It  is  common  as  far 
north  as  Baltimore  to  set  oqt  the  plants 
in  the  late  fall  for  spring  headinj;. 
tained  in  the  package  shall  'be  fairly  ground  Baltimore,  and  in  most  ,place. 
represented  bv  the  face  or  exposed  sur-  8<»»tl»  of  that  city,  the  common  metho.l 
face  of  the  pack.  The  minimum  she  »«  to  plant  low  down  on  the  south  suh 
shall  be  determined  bv  taking  the  trans-  "f.  sharp  ridges  runuing  east  and  west 
verse  diameter  of  tlo"-  smallest  fruit  in  three  feet  apart.  T  found  in  North 
the  package,  and  be  >tated  in  variations  f'*'-^''"^  that  this  method  led  to  a  great 
of    one-qnarter    inch.       A    tolerance    of    ileal  of  winter  killing.     There  the  plants 

r  i   •  1   *     „:-^«   ^u„ii   Ko    are  exposed  to  tlie  winter  sun  and  mav 

five -percent   in   regard   to  size  shall  be  ■ 

illowed  *^^t  damaged  by  the  morning  sun  wluii 

'    Tlie  I'etters  and  figures  used  in  mark-    fro/en,  and  in  warm  spells  they  are  ex 

.....  ■  ot 


stored  products  and  thus  stimulate  the    ing  shall  be  of  a  size  not  less  than  thir-    <*^ted    into    growth    and    the    return 

..    1  .  ■        I       „»    4      •  •   »   r.   tk-  u-  I o„„    fi,of    «'old  kills  them.    I  found  that  thev  nv. 

processes  ot   decay.     An  occasional  coat    ty-six   point   Gothic,   which   means   that 

the  letters   must   be  not   less   than    one- 


of  whitewash  on  walls  and  ceiling  help 

to  keep  the  interior  of  the  cellar  clean,    half  inch  high. 

niiitiiimiiiniiiMniniiiniMiiniiimimtMiiUMiMiiimMiiiiiiniMHiiiiniiHiHiMUMMiiiiinnMiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitMiMiiMiMiiHiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiMiniiiMiN 

Ornamenting  Farm  Lawns--II 

iiv  FRANK  B.VRTR.\M 
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C^o^  PRIVET  HEDGE 


Twe  Vaars  OM 

Hetstit  Uranclics 

t  S  ti»  2 1  In  3   to    :> 

-1  to  ;w  :;.  s  to  10 

•■>  to>  3tf  tu         lu  to  i;> 


rtiM,  dean  Stedi 
Per  100         Per  tOOO 

'        $i..TO  IJO.OO 

3.:*>  30.00 

4.00  35.00 


500  at  1000  rateii. 
".fen'ifin  (his   puhliculiun   atul  we  will  ilcllvcr  frrc 
>■  («r  <.(  tlu.OI)  and  «»vcr.      We  «riiw  our  own  stock  and 
TitHov  no  wctiiM      W  rlW  ff>r  free   price    llsl    ou   Trees. 
•'••rubL'ery.  Lvcrnrecus.  etc. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  CO.  Oept.  1'. 
L.WX.^STEIt.    PKNNA. 


^POOOOPEACM  TREES 


*5 

k^r>;>l<'  treLM.HiMllhv.tnie  fo  name,  price  low  .<| unl- 
it y  lueU.  \Imo  Milii'iiK  '>f  tioc-<..'.tinirw  .t  planus. 
N(*'  I'lanteri  prln'  li--i.  raailj  The  Westminster 
Nur*erv.  Hoi  ise  Westminster.    Md. 


Crates 


HtundanI    bushel    erales    sthlpped 
Knorketl  i.owii   from   our   Factory 
In    Nouthwestern      .Vew    ^  ork    at 
li  ccniH  each. 
O.  s   Kl\c;.  Jaquloa.  N.  Y. 


.•it!i 
the  stems  entirely  jn  the  groundj  the 
furrows  being  run  out  and  filled  vvit'i 
manure  and  then  listed  on  the  furrow 
from  each  side.  Then  this  ridu'c  i-^ 
opened     with     a    shovel    plow    and    tli< 


RussiM  Pitkus  SMd  Rye  jr;rpi/it;V?o..'^T« 


I:  :-» 


!i  ;iii<l  srrriw      Sow    until  frpezlna   weather, 
'■  :.    CLO\  r:ni»  vr.K  rvUM.  f  Imrloff.N.Y. 
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ention     Pennsylvania    Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


far  better  when  set  on  the  north  side  ot" 
the  ridge. 

The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  ni.el- 
experimeiits   with    various   ways   of  set 
ting.     They   found   heavy   loss  when  se' 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  much  li's» 
loss  when  set  on  the  north  side  and  stiil 
less  when  set  in  open  furrows.     I  has-' 
A   class   of   plants   that    merits    much    to    walls    by   curious   little   suckers.      It    proved  this  to  be  the  case  and  now  .-il 
more     frequent     planting    than    in     the    is  a  good  grower  with  brilliant  autumn    vise  setting  in  the  open  furrows.     Th 
past      includes      the     so-called     "bush-    tints.  are  there  protected   not   only  from  th- 

roses".     They   are  clean,   neat   growers        Hardy   perennials  planted   informally    north   cold  winds  but  also  shaded  fri'ii. 
with   healthy   foliage.     The   delicacy   of    in   borders  require   comparatively   little    the  winter  sun.    The  plants  arc  set  wif 
bloom  is  very  pleasing  while  the  bright    attention    during    the    busy    season    and 
seed  vessels   that   last   a  long   time  be-    afford  a  lot  of  satisfaction.    They  may 
token  cheer  and  plenty.     The  Setigera,    be  selected   to  produce   a  successioa.of 
or  Prairie  rose,  the  Liicida,  the  Blanda    bloom   thruout   the  season  and  they  are 
and    the    Kugosa    with    pink    and    white    particularly   showy    in    the   late   summer 
flowers  are  particularly  adapted  to  farm    and   early  fall,   thus   admirably   supple-    [dants  set   in   this   furrow, 
houses,  while  some  of  their  hybrids,  like    menting  the  .shrubs.  This   method  is   for  headiuir  early   im 

Mrs.  George  Bruant  and  Conard  Meyer,  Peonies  are  long  lived  ntii\  their  the  spring.  But  if  you  want  to  sell  t!n' 
are  fore-runners  of  a  class  of  double  bright  colors  are  remembered  in  con-  plants  in  the  spring  the  best  way  is  to 
flowering  sorts  likel.v  to  be  [)opular.  neetion  with  many  a  hapi>y  home.  The  transplant  the  plants  in  a  cold  fra-e.' 
Some  of  tlie  climbing  roses  are  fine.  Iris  is  very  showy  and  by  including  two  inches  apart  all  over  the  bed,  setting 
The  crimson  rambler  is  popular  and  many  kinds  the  season  of  bloom  may  them  down  to  the  leaves.  You  can  p!" 
showy  while  in  bloom.  The  Dorothy  be  much  prolonged.  Coreopsis  lanceo-  tect  thero  in  cold  nights  with  sashes  ..r 
Perkins  and  American  Pillar  are  much  lata  is  in  bloom  for  a  long  time;  the  [dant  cloth,  but  leave  them  entirely  .^ 
more  delicate   in   tone.  color   is   bright    yellow.      Larkspur   and    posed    when   the    mercury    is    not   low.  r 

The  Wichuriana  with  neat,  glossy  eolumbine  are  old  favorites.  The  hardy  than  2.",  or  even  20  will  not  hurt.  Th.' 
little  leaves  and  single  white  flowers,  chrysanthemums  hold  out  until  after  object  is  to  keep  them  dormant  and 
folbuved  by  red  fruits,  repres.-nts  a  de-  frost.  Phlo.x,  witli  wide  ran;:e  of  color  not  allow  them  to  get  growing  in  wm 
sirable  grouji  for  rlimbins;  or  sprendin;,'  :iiid  long  blooming  f>eriod  thruout  the 
over  walls,  stumjis,  banks,  etc  .\nion_'  late  summer,,  makes  for  deserved  popu- 
other    diiTibers    the    (dematis    i>;jni(Milata     larity. 

goes   well    with    roses,   being   healthy    iii         There    are    many    shady    spots    which 

foliage    and    covered    with    a    mass    of    ferns  or  periwinkle   or  day   lilies   could    furrows   closely  east   and  west   ai 
white    bloom    after    the    rose    season    is    occupy     to     great     satisfaction.       Such    the  plants  in  the  open   furrows   thicklv 

hardy   1)ulbs    as   snowdrops.    er(.cus,   and     and    they    will    usually    keep,    but    tlf  ^ 
nhrcissus    when    once    established    rc-ap-     must     be     transplanted    and     set     d.    ;- 
penr    each    spring    and    always    to    our    enough    to   cover  the   stems,   for   if   t 
pleasure.  •  stems   get   bursted   by   frost    the    plan- 

Annuals  are  eheaplv   aid   nndily  pro-     are   worthless   and    will    run    to    ^ 
cur.d   as    seeds    nnd    -/wr     niii-k    n'turns.     steal    of    liealu! 


over. 

The  lifmeysiickles.  with  fragrant 
bloom,  are  healthy  and  vigorous  grow- 
ers, pflRcient  either  as  screen?  or  for 
coveriniT  stumps,  or  to  prot-«M-t  banks 
from    \\asliin'_'.      Thr    .•iiir|)elii]isis    clin'.;- 


ter. 

They  .should  be  set  in  the  frame  i' 
Xoveinber  as  soon  as  large  enough  tn 
handle.      Of    course,   von    can    run    out 

md  <.t 
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Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By   Dr.  J.  P.   STEWART 

Method   of  Apv^ying   Tree  Tanglefoot 
To  Keep  Down  Insects 

I  :iave  recently  seen  in  some  of  the 
i,e;\spaper8  how  trees  have  been  dam- 
;,._'id  by  putting  a  ring  of  certain  kinds 
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If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  trees  in 
the  proper  condition  by  the  time  stated 
or  if  the  winters  are  too  early  and  too 
severe  in  the  locality  concerned,  it  is 
still  generally  advisable  to  buy  the  de- 
sired stock  in  the  fall  and  heel  it  in  for 
planting  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
fit. 

The  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches 
now    recommended    for    this    state    are 


liaiub  were  in  order  to  not  disfigure 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  any  more  than 
iiciisary.  I  do  not  shave  off  the  old 
liaiids,  but  put  the  new  bands  on  top  of 
till  old  ones.  Thus  far  I  have  seen  no 
,  vidcace  of  any  damage  to  the  trees, 
I. lit  of  course  in  the  few  years  that  I 


nf  materials  ai;ound  their  trunks  to  keep 

,lov^n    rateiinllars     and     other    insects  ^^^^^^^^^,^^    ^^^pd     approximatelv    i.i 

from    climbing    up    them.      I    wish    to  ^^^^^  ^^   ripening.     For  anv  particular 

Uno.v  whether  I  am  damaging  the  trees  j^^^.^^.  ^,^^  ^^^^^^.  ^^  varieties  should 

„u    my   property   by    putting    bands    of  ^j^^^,j^   ^^    reduced,   preferablv   on    the 

thi,  tangle  sticky  stuff  around  them.  I  ^^^^.^  ^^   ^^^^^   experience. 

„  ,ve  been  doing  this  for  several  years        ^^^^j^^    ^^^    Northern     Pennsylvania, 

,„d  have  tried  to  put  new  bands  on  each  ^^^^^  ,,.^,^^^  altitudes   in   CentraJ   Peun- 

v,.ir   at    the    same   place    that    the   old  g^.|yJ^nJ^. 

Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astraehan, 
Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin, 
Wealthy,  Mcintosh,  Hubbardston, 
Northern  Spy  with  Wagener  as  filler, 
Stayman  Winesap  on  light  or  sandy 
soils,  Rome  Beauty  and  Stark. 

Apples    for    Southern    Pennsvlvania, 

l.tve    been    doing    it    there    would    be    ^^^,    ,^^^.^^   altitudes    in    Central    Penn 

jiardly  time  for  the  damage  to  show.        gyivania: 

Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest, 
Primate,  Benoni  or  Summer  Pearmain, 
Summer  Rambo,  Maiden  Blush,  Wealthy, 

keeping    the    insects    and    caterpillars    s,„„i,,j,„„gp^  York  Stripe,  Jonathan  as 

from   going   up  the    trees.     If  you   can 

answer    this    question    I    shall    be    very 

iii'j.  •!  obliged. — H.  P.  L.,  Lancaster  Co., 

I'a. 
Tree    tanglefoot    applied    directly    on 

til.    bark    is    not    always    harmful    but 

tiure   is   some    risk    in   applying   it    this 

way.     When  it  is  made  simply  of  resin, 

iastc«r    oil    and    some    such    sticky    ma- 

r.  rials  as  pnnters  ink  it  should  be  safe, 

liiit  if  turpentine  or  heavy  mineral  oils 

a-e  iited  in  the  preparation,  damage  is 

lik  ly    to    follow.      For    this    reason    it 

i-  usually  best   to   apply  this  and  simi- 
lar materials  on  a  band  of  tarred  paper 

If  ir*  equivalent.     This  band  should  be 

<:\    c<r    eight     inches    wide,     should     be 

li.ditly  tacked  or  tied  around  the  trunk, 

.111   all    cavities    should    be    filled    with 
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If  what  I  am  doing  damages  the 
tnes,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
,iiiv  other   wav    which   I   can    adopt    of 


filler,    Grimes    (top-worked    on    Tolmau 
or  Paragon),  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Rome  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  Para- 
gon  or    Arkansas,   and  Stark. 
Peaches 

Mayflower,  Greensboro'^,  Arp  Beauty, 
St.  John,  Carman*,  Hiley*,  Champion*, 
Belle*,  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Frances*, 
Crosby*,  Fox,  Smock,  Iron  Mountain*, 
Stevens,    and    Solway. 

*  These  varieties  are  especially  hardy 
in    bud. 


CONTBOLLING  PEACH  TBEE 
BOBEBS 


The    peach    tree   borer   lives   most   of 
its  life    as   a    worm    embedded    beneath 
the    bark   of    the    tree,   usually   just    be 
tton  to  keep  the  insects  from  crawling    j^^^.    ^j^^.    ^^^^^^.^  ^j   the    ^W\\.     Here    it 


starts  as  a  very  small  worm,  eating 
away  the  life  of  the  tree,  getting  larg- 
er and  larger  until  it  undergoes  a 
change  into  a  pupa  and  then  a  moth, 
which  lays  eggs  for  more  worms  to 
carry  on  their  destructive  work  on  the 
peach    trees.      The    moths   lay    the    eggs 


■iii'ler.  The  bands  also  should  be  kept 
-riiky  by  fresh  applications  when 
M  •»d?d  and  especially  when  the  unde- 
'irahle   insects  are  coming  on. 

Pall  Planting  of  Orchards 

<ii    the    princiide    that    it    often    pays' 
in    liorticulture    to    do    the    thing    that 

til-  others  arc  not  doing,  this  may  be  a  on  the  trunk  an. I  branches  of  the  trees 

,"••1  time  to  start  an  orchard.     At  any  during    the    summer— most    of   the    eggs 

'It.-,    the    fall    is    usualh-    a    very    good  hatch    in   from   10    to    l.">   days   and  the 

time  to  do  some  plantin;;  of  trees,  and  young  borers  enter  tlie  tree.     By  frost 

t!ie   present    prici-s    of   fruit    do    not    ro-  the    borers    have    all    entered    the   trees 

V  il  any  -ymptoms  of  over-production,  and    some    will    be    very    small    while 

The    advantages   usually    claimed    for  others  are  nearly  full  grown. 

fill  planting  are  as  follows:  The  weath-  Leonard     Haseman     of     the    Missouri 

-  •  and  soil  are   usually   more    favorable  College    of    Agriculture    oll'.-rs    the    fol- 

:  ■'  work.     The  trees   have  a  cliance  to  lyw in-.;    suggestions    for    control: 

I'-.-omo    at    least    partially    established,  T>iaw    the   soil   away   from  the   trunk 

■1    l   hence  should   make   an   earlier  and  of   the   tree   to   a   depth    of  four  inches 

mure    normal    start    in    the   spring   than  or  until  the  rr»ots  are  exposed  and  search 

•^"s-  planted   at    the   latter  time.      The  for    the    tunnels.      With    a    sharp    knife 

•   '-'ks    of    trecu    at     the     nurseries    are  follow    thesp    tunnels    until    the    worms 

l.irgt»t    and    most    complete   in    the   fall,  are    found,    and    then    kill    them.      The 

nad  ;<.vnce  conditions  are  best   for  buy-  pieseneo  of  3   mass  of  gum  at   the  base 
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America 
Must  Feed  the  World 

Europe  is  hungry.    Ground,    once    farms,    is 

now  a  raging  battlefield.    Women  and   children 

arc  staning.  Millions  of  mouths  cry  out  for  food. 

The  lo^s  of  each  food  ship  is  a  tragedy.  But  the  hile 
acres  of  America  could  grow  more  food  per  year  than 
;dl  of  the  enemy's  ships  cun  destroy. 

Every  MIe  Acre  Helps  the  Enemy 

Hinder  rations  and  you  hinder  victory.  Other  shipa 
and  more  food  must  take  the  place  of  those  desuoyed. 

.    Clear— Plow— PUat 

Remove  the  Ktumps  and  boulders — drain  the  swampy  places.  Culti- 
vate every  available  acre  of  land.  Bumper  crops  ar's  esscutial.  Don't  let 
abor  shortaKC  hindei  you. 
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RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

will  help  one  man  do  the  wort  of   many  men — cheaper — better — quicker. 
GET  OUR  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Learn  the  secret  of  easy  clearing  and  drainage — the  quick  way— the 
bbor  saving  way.  Find  out  how  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  wiH 
not  only  save  you  labor  but  »vill  improve  your  soil.  Let  bigger,  better, 
heavier  crops  be  your  slogan.      \^'rite  now  for  your  copy  of 

The  GUnt  Laborer  No.  407 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Wilminftoa,  Dalatvare 
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"KercKOU"  Eagioes 

Outpot^PricM  moct  f  aTonbla.  Writ*  for  1117 


■  Save 

Yea  $15 

to  $200 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  Kcnaine  Harrison-urown, 
robust.  bealUiy.  truc-to-name  end 
fcuJdfd  from    ftcariiij    orchardt, 
Bmckrd  by    more   than 
25  yrars*  fruit -Krowinff  and 

,   j«p«rl'nr",     Api'les.    p«»oh»», 

.r»- plum*,  chtrnes  snii  small  fi 


Alio  full 


Also  full  lin«  of  ornament  ^U.  Wrile  t«»- 
di»  for  I»ljrnittGind»— •/'•'■•.  tmmtX 
gnmmtm  af  fruit  tree*  in  U>»  worU.  ' 

HarriM«('  Harwrfc^  Bex  62  Berfia,  lU. 


i 


of  a  peach  tree  usually  indicates  the 
presence  of  borers.  This  gum  is  thick- 
ened ua.K  which  escapes  where  the 
tree   i>    injured.     There   may  be  a   num- 


W 


M 


ii-'.  T'.ie  dangers  of  improper  storage 
iiii?  avoil-jd,  and  the  chances  for  mis 
takes   or    substitutions    in    varieties    an 

IV  laced. 

The  principal  objections  to  fall  plant-  bcr    of    borers    in    a    siuu;le    tre.-.      The 

iu-j  are  that    the   trees  will   not   be   suf-  worki-r     should    get     at     least     all     the 

tii'ieutly    matured    before    digging,    and  larger  ones  before   leaving  the  tree.      .\ 

that  they  mav  not   become   well  enough  small  slender  white  worm  is  often  found 

0>ta}>U'hetl    in    their    new    locations    to  in  tlio  sap.     This  is  not  the  peach   tree 

escape   winter   injury,   especially  in   the  borer    and    it    does    no   dainay:e    to    the 

more   rigorous  sections.      This   situation  tree,  but   lives  on   the  sap.     Where  bor- 

is    perhaps    best     met    by    allowing    thi-  ers  are  abundant,  worm  the  trees  aijain 

trees  to  *taud  in  the  nursery  until  about  in     the    spring.       Also    get     rid    of    old 

the  midJle  of  October  or  slightly  earlier,  worthless     pemli     tre.-s.    pr.-ictif.-     clean 

'Tiul,    in    the     meantime,    preparing    tne  eiiltiire    in    tin-    orchard,    aii.l    ki-ep    the 

l.md    and    placing    everything    in    readi-  bearing    trees    vigorous, 
ness  for  immediate   planting  on   receipt        Peach   tree  borers  dn  a  great  deal   of 

"f    th'-    trees.      Nursery    trees    are    not  ^damage    and    many    people    have    aban 

'•rope-'.v  matured  until  at  least  some  of  doned   the   growing  of  peaches  because 

■  !ip  h  aves  begin  dropping  naturally  and  of   them.     However,   they   can   be   cou- 

the  new '^'i-cwth  becomes  relatively  thick,  trolled  successfully  if  the  proper  effort 

firm   and  brown.  Is  made. 


Back  of  Stylcplus   success    is   the 
StyUptus  Idea — style  plus  guaranteed 
quality  at  a  known  price. 

Despite  the  war  we  have  main 
tained  Stylcplus  at  $17.     Buying 
ahead  and  manufacturing  on  an 
increasingly  larger  scale  enabled 
us  to  hold  the  price  by  lower 
ing  the  costs. 

Now  the  United  States  is  at 
war  and  new  conditions  pre- 
vail in  the  fabric  market.  To 
meet  them  and  to  insure  offer- 
ing you  an  even  wider  range  of  fabrics  and  models 
than  ever  before,  we  have  added  a  $21  grade. 

Stylcplus  Clothrf  $17  (black  Ubrl)  always  excel  at  that  price. 
Stylcplus  Clothe*  $:i  (ercen  label)  alway»  excel  at  that  price. 

Each  trade  the  sreatesi  poi»ibIe  value  at  the  price.     See 
fof  yourieU  at  the  Stylcplus  fiorc. 

Style  plu$  all-wool  fabrica  -f  perfect  fit 

+  txp0rt  tvorkmanthip -t  ruarantetd  u/*ar 
Write  ui  (Depl.  AD  )  for  »rce  copy  o*  "Tiie  Stylcplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONN'EBORN  &  CO..  Inc. 

Founded  1S49  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POTATO 
GRADES 

Result  of  Potato  Conference 


Urowt'is,  shippers  and  distributors  of 
potatoes  met  in  Washinj>;toii  recently  to 
discuss  this  year's  potato  crop  and  to 
determine  the  course  of  action  to  be 
pursued  in  the  growing  and  distribu- 
tion of  next  year's  crop.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  this  groi..p  of  men,  the  regular 
Hiannels  of  trade  should  be  interrupt- 
ed as  little  as  possible,  unless  some  un- 
usual contiiHgency  should  arise.  In 
such  event,  they  believe  that  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration  is  undoubted- 
ly in  position  to  take  such"  action  as 
vvill  best  serve  the  interests  of  all, 
and  that  such  action  would  receive 
their  hearty    sni)port    and    co-operation. 

It  was  requested  that  due  .-onsidera- 
tion  be  given  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production  by  reason  of  high-r  labor 
and  seed  co*t.  Recommendations  were 
also  made  that  effort  be  directed  to 
move  the  present  potato.  6rop  at  such 
j)riees  as  will  encourage  the  grower 
uot  onlv  to  continue  his  efforts  for  tht; 
production  of  future  large  erops  but 
erops  of  such  improved  quality  that  an 
increased  consumption  may  be  expect- 
ed. 


handling,  five  percent  by  weight  of  any 
lot  may  be  under  the  prescribed  size, 
and,  in  addition,  five  percent  by  weight 
of  anv  such  lot  may  be  below  the  re- 
maininj;   requirements  of  this  grade. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  provide  grades  for  potatoes  of  extra 
finer  <|uality  and  size,  or  for  lots  of 
potatoes  composed  of  different  varietal 
characteristics,  or  for  potatoes  under 
the  minlTiium  diameter,  and  other  re- 
quirements  of  r.   S.   Grade   No.   2. 

Fiiless  shi|>ped  in  bulk,  potatoes  of 
U.  S.  Orade  Nrt.  1  should  be  placed  only 
in  new,  clean  sacks  or  barrels,  which 
should  be  well  filled,  securely  sewed 
or  covered  and,  in  addition  to  any  nec- 
essary statements  or  marks,  should  be 
plainly  marked  "U.  S.  No.  1." 

Containers  of  potatoes  of  No.  2  grade 
also   should   be    plainly    marked   "U.   S. 

No.    2." 

A  joint  committee  representing  the 
growers  >and  the  shippers  and  distribu- 
tors at  this  conference  went  on  record 
as  recommending  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  be  urged  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  as  soon  as  jiossible  toward 
the  establishment  of  100  pounds  as  the 
unit  upon  which  quotation  of  prices 
and  buying  and  selling  of  potatoes  shall 
be   based   thruout    the    United   States. 


land    and    Ignited    States,   as    84,000,000  tember,  1916,  to  August  31,  1917,  is  one 

bushels,    or    110    percent    of    1916    and  of   the    most   radical    in   farm   products, 

125.8  percent  of  the  average  for  1911-  being  a  rise  from  $10..15  in  November  to 

1915;  the  barley  crops  of  the  same  three  •f20    In   August, 
countries,    288,000,000    bushels    or    104.9 


One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  recommendation  that  definite 
grades  of  potatoes  be  adopted.  This 
was  deemed  advisable  because  of  the 
tremendous  economic  waste  due  to  im- 
,,raper  grading;  and  also  because  the 
.hipping  of  ungraded  potatoes  means 
,.ost  of  transportation,  waste  of  railway 
equipment  and  labor  in  handling  po- 
tatoes which,  while  worthless  at  destin- 
atio'n,  would  have  had  some  value  as 
stock    feed    on    tlie    grower's   farm. 

Following  this  meeting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration jointly  recommended  and 
nrged  the  adoption  of  the  following 
-rrades,  which  in  their  opinion  will  meet 
U.e  needs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
—which  has  authorized  the  making  of 
loans  for  warehouse  receipts  on  prop- 
clv  uradcd  potatoes— as  well  as  the 
needs  of  growers,  dealers  and  consum- 
ers: 

IT.  S.  iirade  No.  1.— This  grade  shall 
consist  of  sound  potatoes  of  similar 
varietal  characteristics,  which  are  prac 
tically  free  from  dirt  or  other  foreign 
matter,  frost  injury,  sunburn,  second 
;rrowth  cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry  rot,  and 
damage  caused  by  disease,  insects,  or 
mechanical  means.  The  minimum  diam- 
eter of  potatoes  of  the  round  varieties 
shall  be  one  and  seven-eighths  inches, 
and  of  potatoes  of  the  long  varieties 
one  and  three-fourths  incht^e.  la 
order  to  allow  for  variations  incident 
to  commercial  grading  and  handling, 
five  percent  by  weight  of  any  lot  may 
be  under  the  prescribed  size,  and,  in 
addition,  three  percent  by  weight  of 
any  such  lot  may  be  below  the  remain- 
ing requirements   of  this  grade. 

V.  S.  Grade  No.  2.— This  grade  shall 
consist  of  potatoes  of  similar  varietal 
characteristics,  which  are  practically 
free  from  frost  injury  and  decay,  and 
which  are  free  from  serious  damage 
caused  by  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter, 
sunburn,  seconid  growth,  cuts,  scab, 
blight,  dry  rot,  or  other  disease,  insects, 
or  mechanical  means.  The  minimum 
diameter  shall  be  one  and  one-half 
inches.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations 
incident     to     commercial     grading    and 


POTATO    HANDICAPS 


The  widespread  frost  of  September 
10-11  has  finally  knocked  out  all  chance 
for  a  record  crop  of  potatoe.«.  Poor 
seed,  late  planting,  amateur  growers, 
too  much  rain,  a  wet  summer,  blight 
and  rot  in  the  east,  and  now  frost  are 
handicaps  which  a  large  acreage  could 
never  overcome.  My  own  crop  will  be 
very  heavy  from  the  spraying  to  keep 
the  vines  which  are  now  a  solid  mass 
of  green. — ^Daniel  Dean,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW    JERSEY    CROPS 


Monthly  crop  report,  showing  sum- 
mary of  crop  correspondents'  estimates 
for  entire  state,  September  1,  1917: 

"Wheat,    average    yield    per    acre,    19 
bushels    of    60    pounds.      Rye,    average 
vield  per  acre,  19  bushels  of  56  pounds. 
Oats,  condition   at   time  of   harvest,  94 
percent.    Corn,    condition,    85    percent. 
Buckwheat,   condition,   85    percent.   Po- 
tatoes,    white,     condition,     7:?    percent. 
Sweet    potatoes,   condition,   83    percent. 
Hay,    all   tame    or   ciritivated,    average 
yield  per  acre,  1.53  tons  of  2,000  liounds. 
Pasture,    condition,    75    percent.    Toma- 
toes,   condition,    78    percent.    Cabbages, 
condition,  78  percent.  Onions,  total  pro- 
duction, 85  percent.    Apples,  condition, 
60    percent.    Pears,    condition,    52    per- 
cent.    Cranberries,    condition,    92    per- 
cent. 


■c    V    >-»  ?  -T*  tK»      LICENSES  FOR   POTATO   SHIPPERS 

^ C-   ^3   .-"    —  


Unanimous  approval  of  the  Food  Ad 
ministration's    tentative    plans   for    the 
licensing    of    potato    shippers    was    the 
outstanding   develojiment    of   the    meet 
ing    this    week    in    Washington    of    up 
wards  of  SO  large  potato  shipperSj  rep- 
resenting   practically    every    important 
potato    section    of    the    United    States. 
These  nieu   were  called   to   Washington 
by  the  Food  Administration  to  discuss 
wa}'S  and  means  for  securing  an  equjt- 
al)le  distribution  of  America's  first  war 
crop   of  potatoes. 

The  official  grades  for  potatoes  re- 
cently promulgated  by  the  Pood  Ad- 
ministratiou  and  the  Department  of 
.\griculture  jointly  met  with  un.atiJmous 
approval,  and  the  assemblage  voted  to 
follow  the  practice  of  buying  and  nell- 
ing  potatoes  by  the  hundred  poutds  in- 
stead of  by  the  sack  or  barrel,  as  han 
been    the    custom. 

Eacli  state  represented  elected  one 
man  to  serve  on  a  joint  committee. 
which  will  meet  with  the  Purihasiii;; 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Defense 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  supply- 
ing the  potato  requirements  of  the 
Army  and  Navj'. 


The  Minneapolis  mills  last  week  pro- 
duced 367,000  barrels  of  floiir.  This 
was  the  largest  week's  output  for  many 
weeks  and  in  excess  of  the  production 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  191 H. 
The  wheat  used  totaled  1,652,000  bushels, 
while  the  wheat  receipts  for  the  week 
amounted  to  2,467,000  bushels.  This 
week  's  receipts,  so  far,  have  been  heavy 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  this 
condition  will  change.  —  Repott  from 
Minneapolis    mills. 


l9Jf-/S. 


INTERNATIONAL   CROP   REPORT 

A  cablegram  from  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy,  to 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
ceived August  IS,  1917,  estimates  grain 
crops  in  1917  as  follows:  Wheat  in 
Ireland,  4,347,000  bushels,  or  153.8  per- 
cent of  1916  and  237.1  percent  of  the 
average  of  1911-1915;  the  total  wheat 
crops  of  Spain,  France,  Ireland,  United 
States,  India,  and  Japan,  as  1,366,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  100.7  percent  of  1916 
and  88.3  percent  of  the  average  for 
19111915;   the  rye  crops  of  Spain,  Tre- 


RANCE  OF  LIVE-WEIGHT  HOG  PRICES  AT 
CHICAGO  SEPT.  1914  TO  AUG.  1917. 

percent   and    103.3   percent   of    tlie    five 
year  average:   and  for  the   same   three 
countries,  oats,  1,574,000,000  bushels. 


OATS  CROP  IN  NORTHWEST 

There  is  reported  to  be  a  <bortag'' 
of  more  than  22,000,000  bushels  in  the 
oats  crop  of  the  Pacific  coast  statts  and 
Montana,  due  to  dry  weather.  Oregon. 
Washin-gton  and  California  are  short 
10,000,000  bushels  and  Montana  12. 
000,000  bushels  from  last  year.  Deal 
ers  in  these  states  are  buying  oats  in 
Minneapolis,  as  they  are  unable  to  snp- 
l>ly  their  wants  in  North  Dakota,  whoie 
there  is  also  a  short  crop.  They  arc 
also  asking  the  northwestern  markets 
for  otVers  for  corn  for  shipment. 


HAY  AND  WHEAT  IN  CANADA 


•RANGE   OF  LIVE-WEIOHT  HOO 
PRICES 


The  total  yield  of  fall  wheat  in  Can 
ii.ia  for  1917   is  now  estimated   at   17, 
S16,000  bushels,  from  809,250  harvested 
acres,     as     compared     with     20,060,000 
bushels     from    932,500    acres    in     191ti. 


The    aceompanving    chart    shows    the  Spring  wheat   acreage   sown    .n   1917   i- 

ran^e  of  prices  each  month  for  the  past  estimated    at     12,740,400,    as    compared 

three    years    at     the    Chicago    Market,  with    11,942,000    in    1916. 

Each   year   is   indicated   by   a  different  The  total  yield  of  hay  and  '^'over  >'■ 

curve 'line    as     indicated     below.      By  placed  at  13,379,000  tons  from  7,824,000 

followin<r  each   line    from   left   to   right  acres,  as  compared  with  14,637,000  tonv 

the  highest  price  for  any  month  may  be  the  r.-cord  crop,  from  7,892,000  acres  t.. 

found.     It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  1916.     Tl>is    year's    total   yield   of    haN 

curve  there  is  a  decided  drop   in  price  and  dover  has  only  been  exceeded  tw)c. . 

in    November    and    December,    then    it  v!/,    last   yoar   and    in    1911,    when    th- 
begins   to  go  upward.     The   curve   line,  yield   was   i:?,9S9,000  tons.-Cen.us  and 

showing  the  range  of  prices  from  Sep-  Statistics  Ofiiee   of  Canada. 


Among  the  Granges 


Lycoming  ,  County,  Pa.— The  annual 
hvioming  County  Pomona  Grange  pic- 
nic was  held  in  Jjchmans'  Grove,  near 
oriole.  Between  400  and  500  grangers 
were  present  at  this  picnic.  People 
from  all  over  the  county  as  well  as 
from  neighboring  counties  took  occas- 
ion to  be-  present,  wishing  \.«  hear  the 
addresses  of  State  Master  John  A.  Mc- 
bparran,  and  John  Ketchum,  master  of 
the  Michigan  State  'Grange.  The 
(Ircensboro  cornet  band,  an  organiza- 
tion of  twenty  men  and  boys,  gave  a 
coiieert  in  the  afternoon,  a  baseball 
■rame  between  the  married  men  and 
single  men  took  place,  and  a  short 
l.iisiness  meeiting  for  the  purpose  of 
making' plans  for  the  stat*  grange  to 
1,0  held  in  Williamsport  in  December 
was  held.  This  was  a  basket  picnic,  and 
after  diniier  the  grangers  gathered  on 
the  seats  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
and  listened  to  the  addresses.  Mr. 
Ketchum  Was  the  first  speaker  and  his 
theme  \va3  "The  Subordinate  Grange, 
and  the  place  it  holds  in  the  rural  com- 
munity ".  Mr.  Ketchum  pleaded  for  the 
<rr.inge  as  a  community  center.  He  de- 
e'larcd  that  it  had  no  creed,  no  poli- 
tics, no  special  church.  That  it  was 
a  large  organization,  open  to  all  farm- 
i.r>  and  to  those  interested  in  rural 
lit,.  The  first  thing  that  the  granger 
miwt  do  if  be  wishes  to  succeed  is  to 
learn  to  co-operate  with  other  farmers 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  city  man. 
He  said  we  must  get  together  in  the 
country,  and  the  grange  is  the  organi- 
zation that  will  help  us  accomplish  this. 
Then  wc  must  realize  that  we  must  get 
tc.  know  the  city  man,  to  understand 
him  and  to  win  his  respect  and  co-opera- 
tion. Co-operation  is  what  the  grange 
stands  for,  and  until  the  farmer  real- 
izes this  and  practices  it  he  will  never 
l.c.nme  the  power  in  the  community  he 
is  meant  to  be.  The  speaker  also  de- 
plored thQ.fact  that  the  people  of  the 
country  were  rushing  to  the  city  to 
enter  "factories.  "The  country  needs 
yon  and  needs  you  now  as  never  be- 
f<.re  and  it  offers  you  all  kinds  of  op- 
j.nrtunities,"  he  declared.  Then,  too, 
M'.  Ketcham  stated  that  the  grange  is 
valuable  as  a  social  asset  and  because 
of  this  it  should  be  made  the  eom- 
miinity  center.  He  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  lecturer  of  the  subordin 
ate  grange,  and  said  that  this  was  the 
durational  part  of  the  grange  and  of- 
fered spV-ndid  training  to  the  girls  and 
hoys.  Mr.  Ketchum  closed  with  the 
plea  that  the  people  of  the  country 
stand  by  the  grange  and  for  the  things 
it  stands  for;  help  build  it  up  and  make 
it  a  force  for  good  in  the  community. 

The  address  of  State  Master  Mc- 
Sparran  on  the  "War",  was  said  by 
many  to' have  been  one  of  the  finest 
talks  on.  the  present  situation  ever 
lu  ard.  .  He  began  by  discussing  the 
awfulness  of  this  conflict,  declaring 
tiiiit  the  boys  sent  to  the  front  were 
Mot  bciug  given  a  fair  chance.  It  is 
no'  the  kind  of  a  war,  he  said,  where 
I'o.  ^  can  buckle  on  a  sword  and  go 
Torn,  and  fight  fairly.  Instead  they 
nn  forced  to  fight  all  the  deadly  things 
known  to  science:  Suffocating  gases, 
d«:idiyd»ombs  are  hurled  at  them,  and 
everything  that  kills  and  maims. 

-Mr.  "NleSparran  referred  to  the  li(pior 
rpiestioit.'  He  said  that  he  felt  sorry 
t'<'V  tlie  congressmen;  that  he  believed 
they  wetC*  willing  to  do  the  best  thing, 
"iiiy  rliey  did  nofknow  what  to  do.  He 
"i-e.l  tlli'".'jfi'angers  to  write  to  their 
"iu;{re8S'inair  and  ask  him  to  vote 
'i-;:iinst  IrqiWir;  to  urge  that  it  bo  put 
''"\TU   Ti6\t  and   forever. 

Tlio  subject  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  was 
touched  upon  by  the  speaker.  Mr. 
^I'iSparrau  told  how  this  Chrhtian  or- 


ganization was  trying  to  combat  the 
many  temptations  which  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  boys  away  from 
home  and  home  influence^.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  many  wrecks  already  made 
thru  evil  forces,  and  declared  that  the 
Government  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were 
determined  that  the  boys  from  our 
American  homes  shall  be  spared  this 
experience.  If  you  are  asked  for  money 
to  help  with  this  work,  don't  give 
twenty-.ftAre  or  fifty  cents,  be  liberal  and 
give  a  five-dollar  bill,  a  ten-dollar  bill 
and  if  you  can  afford  it  give  them  a 
hundred  dollars,  he  said.  He  closed 
by  declaring  that  our  country  did  not 
want  to  geft  into  this  awful  war.  We 
did  everything  possible  to  keep  out. 
People  pleaded  that  we  stay  out,  but 
there  seemed  no  way.  Now  we  are  in 
the  war  to  fight  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom, and  to  preserve  our  own  liberty, 
and  it  is  a  fight  to  the  finish.  Let  us 
go  at  it  with  a  hearty  good  will  and 
if  the  war  lasts  three^r  four  years  we 
will. see  results  we  never  dreamed  of, 
the  speaker  prophesied. 

The  subject  of  food  conservtition  was 
presented  and  the  women  circulated 
cards,  asking  the  rural  women  to  sign 
them,  and  join  in  Mr.  Hoover's  "sec- 
ond line  of  defense".  At  the  short 
business  meeting,  Mr.  Depker,  Mas- 
ter of  the  County  Grange,  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Frank  Sholder  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee,  Mr.  O.  A.  Artley 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  and 
Miss  Kate  Fager  general  secretary.  It 
was  announced  that  further  plans  for 
the  convention  would  be  nuide  at  the 
Pomona   meeting  in   September. — D.  D. 

Upper  Bucks  Couaty,  Pa Pomona 

No.  50  last  met  at  Chalfont.  The 
program  was  very  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. The  first  question  was 
"Shall  we  hare  plants  and  flowers  in 
the  home  this  winter;  what  shall  they 
be  and  hji,w  shall  we  care  for  them?'* 
and  was  very  ably  answered  by  Mrs. 
Wni.  Ackerman,  of  Richland. 

N.  E.  Garber,  the  County  Agent,  was 
called  on  to  tell  how  we  can  improve 
our  farms  in  Upper  Bucks  County.  He 
said  we  should  keep  good  cattle,  use 
linjc,  have  the  ground  thoroly  drained, 
use  fertilizer  and  thoroly  cultivate  our 
soil. 


PARMEES'    PICNIO 
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Buy  GOOD  Paint 


Why  save  unoocy  on  the  can  and  lose  dollars  on  your  house  i 
Be  honest  with  yourself.  Get  good  paint — paint  tliat  lasts — paint 
that  will  protect  your  property  an^^  eare  you  yearly  rcpaintings. 

HABmSOliS 

pAIHt 

is  quality  paint.  124yeartof  paint  specialization  stand  back  of  it. 
You  know  that  well  balanced  rations  mean  better  live  stock. 
We  know  that  a  well  balanced  formula  means  better  paint.  And 
because  Town  &  Country  Paint  is  balanced  properly  it  requires 
fewer  gallons  to  spread  further,  cover  completely  and  last  longer. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us  duect. 

Get  Our  FrM  Faunner'a  Paint  Book  No.  ^-^ 

Don't  invest  a  penny  in  paint  until  you  know  the  truth.  It 
will  save  you  money  in  the  end.     Write  today. 


HARRISONS,    INC. 

PUUaelphla,  Chicgo.  N.W  Yofk.  M!MftMp.ti« 
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C/f  VIT  *20  to  $40 

on.  Y  £  Buu  NOW 


It  win  pay  yea  bis 
to  tak«  man»X»9*  of 


Hmrv—V 
that  I   am 


_    "Aftvr 

Lovf  IPrt###  ,„^.  .  ..^ 
offeriac  thoM  who  BtJT 
NOW.  Othars  hava 
niaed  prices— I  hare  ent 
them.  Just  drop  me  a 
postal  for  my  bit. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


^^^   MO  by  purine  NO WV^  .^^T?!?.  ^^ 


The    twelfth    annual   farmers'   picnic 
under    the    management    of    the    Rich- 
land   Grange    was   held   in    LuLu    Park, 
Qiiakertown,  September   7    and   S.     Fri- 
day  was  a  fine  day  and  the  commrttec 
in    charge    was   busy    entering   and    ar- 
ranging exhibits  until  one  o'clock,  when 
.the    judges    began    their    work.      There 
were  some  fine  specimens  of  vegetables, 
baked  articled,  fancy  work,  quilts,  cov- 
erlets, and  canned  goods,     (^uite  a  few 
of  the  business  people   of   the   vicinity 
were     th-ere     advertising     their     goods. 
There   was   fair  promise  for  a   big  day  j 
on    Saturday,    but    the    weather    inter 
fered    v\ith    a    heavy   downpour   of   raiu  . 
until    noon,    after    whieh    quite    a    few  i 
people   turned   out.     Everyone   was  dis- 
appointed not  to  be  able  to  see  the  fine  | 
disjday  of  horses,  cattle,  ponies,  chitk-j 
ens,  etc.,  that   are   usually  there.   E.  B.  I 
Dorsett,    of    Mansfield,    spoke    on    Fri- 1 
day    afternoon    and    Dr.    .T.    M.    Rosen- 
berger,    of    Wycombe,    on    Saturday   af- 
ternoon.    Both  had  very  gooil  advie.'  to 
give  the  farmers.     Mrs.  Byron  Thomas 
of   Quakertown,   one    of  the    committee 
nf   the   Department  ^f   Food   Conserva- 
tion and  Home  Economicjj  of  the  Bucks 
County   Division   of   the  Council   of  Na- 
tional Defi-nse,  had  a  tent  in  which  she 
disjtlayed  bread,  biscuits  and  cakes  bak- 
ed   from     wheat     substitutes    to    show 
housewives     how     they     may     conserve 
wheat  flour.     Soybean  flour  was  shown 
as  was  the  bread  baked  from  it. — M.  d. 
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SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

with     INCLOSED     MOTOR  _ 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse orCow  hide.  CaJf  orotherakin.1 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  thi'iu 
into  coals  ( for  menaud  women),  robt-x. 
rui;i  or  gloves  wbrn  so  ordt-red.  Yotir 
twr  taada  wNI  aaat  yav  taaa  Lbaa  to  buy 
tbfm  and  b«  worth  more. 

Oar  M«a<r«Sa4  aMaiaa  glyes  a  lot  of 
information.  It  teUs  how  to  takn  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  wf 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  :  about  a«ir 
aala  iyslaa  ptaasaa  on  cow  and  horai> 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins ,  about  the 
fur  cooda  and  gaxno  troptUea  we  aeU, 
tailiiennr,  etc. 

Then  wa  hare  rec«>ntl7  srnt  out  an- 
other we  call  aur  raahlon  booh,  whnlly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  mufT.i. 
nerkwear  and  other  fine  fur  trarmrnt>, 
with  prices  ;  also  tar  jaiiaala  ramod- 


You  can  have  cither  book  by  acnding'i 
yotir  correct  address  naminr  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.    Address 
The  Croslnr  Frislaa  Fur  Com 


871  Lydl  Ave^  Kochcstcr, 


impaay. 
.  N.  y. 


$10,000.00 


Saw 


It  is  tto  bsst  asi  ctoaptst  saw 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PortaUo 
Wood 

ia  easy  to  operate. 

Only  $7.90  mw  mrwle  to 
which  rippiaf  tal'le  ^an 
b«  added.  Ouarsnt/vd 
1  Trar.  Moiwy  rrfundM 
if  not  •atirfactorr- 
Sfnd  for  catalog. 

Hettzl*r  &  Zook  Co. 
Boxja    MIeville.  Pa. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War!" 

The-io  reaUy    remarkable   I^ight    AIl-F'urposp   Farm  Tractors    exactly    meet 
eastern  farm  conditions.  .^^^»rj(^^i^fck 

and  cost,  even  in  ^^^^^B^^^^^    ^^*  ^'  ^'     ^""^ 

war  times,  only  ^^^^^^pHnHlVfc^ffil^H^A  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  your  farm  efficient,  rjii^c  bigper  and  better  crops  at  less  co.st  —and  save 
high-priced  horse  feed— every  horse  replace  I  by  a  HAPPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 
n(ld<  ■')  acres  to  your  f.irm.      .\sk  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326   North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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College  Girls'  Patriotic  Farm 

Bryn  Mawr  Girls  Farm  a  20-Acre  Garden 

By  ARTHUR  D.  CROMWELL 


like   men.     They  do  the  heaviest  kind  think    thej    are    erazy.     But    tbey    are 

of    lifting.      They    helped    cement,    lay  not.      They   teiU   me  that    tbcj)'  iwish    to 

roofing,  dig,  hoe  and  plant.     Why  were  do  their  part,    fiomeone,  somewhere,  is 

they  not  at  some  fashionable  watering  to    starve   to   death    for   the    food'  that 


K.iiK-ators  have  been  interested  in 
the  (|ui'stion:  What  can  we  do  with 
womoii  oil  the  land!  Farmers  have 
been  more  interested  in  how  to  use 
town  boys  and  girls.  Hence  it  was 
with  much  interest  and  not  without 
.sonu'  misgivings  that  the  writer  agreed 
to  suptTvise  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
yirls  on  their  20-acre  garden  on  the 
I'.  M.  Sharpleas  Estate,  near  West 
Chester,  Pa.  About  20  girls  were  sent 
in  relays  of  two  weeks,  but  at  no  time 


their  weakest  stage.  The  girls  have 
about  4  acres  of  potatoes  that  had  it 
not    been    for    22    days    of    drouth    in 


place f  A  single  incident  must  suftice 
to  illustrate,  altho  many  similar  ones 
could  be  given.  The  girls  are  think- 
ing young  women  who  see  a  little  more 
<*lonrly  than  average  people  that  we 
are  in  a  great  war;  that  we  have  much 


each  of  us  fail  to  produce,  Jfrovidinj; 
wo  have  a  clwince  to  produce  fjiod  an«l 
do  not.  Someone  is  to  starve  for  4he 
food  that  we  fail  to  conserve.  People 
are  starving,  and  someone  is'  ta  staTve 
for    what    we    eat    when    we '  cu^ld    as 


August    promised    to    yield    as    well    as  .        ..,       - 

in    the    county.      More    beautiful    *"»  ^^o  an^  Perhaps  many  privations  and  well   have    eaten  .something   like   fresh 

hardships   to  bear.     One   day   the   mail  garden    vegetables    that    could    p.ot    be 

was  brought  out   to   the  field.     A  little  shipped.   What   the  war  means  is   com- 

lady   sat  down  by  a  tree,  read  her  lot-  ing  home  to  us  in  time.  The  Bryri  Mawr 

ter,    wiped    something    fjom    her    eyes  ;i[irls  have  had  the  vision  to  see  a  little 

and  went  vigorously  at  work,  whacking  farther   into    the   future   and    they   are 

the  weeds  in  a  row  by  herself.     T  ask-  to  he  congratulated  on  having  achieved 


any 

stems  and  leaves  were  not  grown  in 
tlio  county  and  in  spite  of  the  droath 
there  are  many  big,  first-class  potatoes. 
But  the  yield  was  cut  seriously  by  the 
drouth.  The  girls  have  grown  about 
four  acres  of  corn,  three  of  beans, 
about    4,500   tomato   plants,    6,000    cab- 


have  more  than  one-third  changed  any  bages,  4,000  celery  plants,  many  beets, 

one  day  and  some  have  stayed  two  or  carrots,   onions,   salsify,   endive,   chard, 

three    months.     The    girls    are    strong,  etc. 

young,   thinking,    college    women.    They  The  girls  helped  build   a  cannery   in 

eonie  from  our  better  homes.  Ex-Presi-  which    they   have   canned   400   cans   of 

(lent   Taft's  daughter,  who  is  the   new  sweet  corn  in  a  day  and  in  which  they 

lean    of   Bryn    Mawr   College,   did   her  hope   to   be   able   to   can  1,000  cans  of 

liit  during  the  hottest  days  of  August,  tomatoes  in  a  day.     They  have  canned 

i'rofessor   Taussig,  our  great   tariff  ex-  up  to  the  last  of  August  about  10,000 

pert,    sent    a    daughter    who    was    our  quarts    in   glass  and    tin.      The    canned 

(•l>am|»ion   stoker  for   the   canner.     The  goods  are   taken  as   fast  as  canned   to 

vouug    women    came    from    Wisconsin,  the  College  for  winter  consumption.  We 

Xebra-^ka,      Alabama,      Massachusetts,  secured    a    car    of    47,000    tin    cans.    A 

New    York    and    other    states,    but    of  boy's  camp  nearby  took  20,000,  leaving 

course    more   came    from    Pennsylvania  the   Bryn   Mawr  girls   27,000   lin   cans 

than  from  any  other  single  state.     The  which  they  hope  to  fill. 


ivl  the  woman  who  liad  noticed  the  in- 
cident what  had  happened.  "A  lover 
is  training  at  Plattsburg, "  was  the 
answer. 


the  consciousness  that  they  have  done 
their  best  to  produce  and  to  conserve 
as  much  as  they  wili  oat.  Their 
garden  has  attracted  many  visitors  and 


Some  of  the  girls  have  told  me  that    it  i«  pronounced  the  best  garden  grown 
their   folks   think    them    foolish.     Some    by    organized    women    in    America. 

lllliniMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIHIIIHIIIIIHIHMIIHnMIIMIIItllltniUIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIMIHIIMIMIIIIIIIlllHIIIIIIIIlUIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIHIIIIIIIIMirillfNHn 

Selecting  Meat  Substitutes 

Fish  and  Vegetable  Dishes  that  Satisfy 


girls  dressed  in  khaki  bloomers  and  did 
nil  kinds  of  work  without  asking  fav- 
ors of  any  kind.  They  boarded  in 
West  Chester  and  went  back  and  forth 
to  their  field  in  their  college  truck, 
which   they   call  their  old  "Henry." 

The  soil  is  a  field  that  had  been  rent- 
ed by  a  nursery  company  and  for  three 
years  grew  roses — a  good  reputation 
for  favorable  associations  by  the  girls. 
When  Mr.  Sharpless  took  charge  he 
had  the  field  well  manured  and  limed 
and  seeded  to  alfalfa.  It  was  in  al- 
falfa for  two  years  and  at  the  time  of 
plowing,  the  alfalfa  and  timothy  stood 
nearly  a  foot  high.  About  700  pounds 
of  a  mixed  fertilizer  were  used  to  the 
acre. 

Not  being  sure  how  much  the  girls 
would  do,  wo  decided  to  plant  all  rows 
m  inches  apart.  The  girls  did  doubly 
as  much  as  we  expected,  and  hence 
many  of  tne  rows  were  replanted  or  had 
vegetables  transplanted  between  them, 
making  the  rows  18  inches  apart.  We 
bought  hand  hoes  and  five  wheel  hoes. 
Running  the  wheel  hoes  was  so  popu- 
lar that  we  made  the  rule  that  no  girl 
should  run  a  wheel  hoe  more  than  one 
hour.  Then  she  was  to  change  with 
some  one  who  was  doing  hand  Tioeing. 
The  girls  worked  from  seven  to  ten 
hours  per  day,  but  regularly  aimed  to 
begin  at  seven  and  i|uit  at  four.  From 
work  they  went  to  the  Sharpless  l)ath- 
ing  pond,  had  a  swim,  and  then  went 
to  their  rooms  and  prepared  for  their 
evening  meal.  Their  obedience,  their 
unfailing  good  nature,  their  willing- 
ness to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
have  surprised  all  who  have  been  near 
them. 

The  writer  was  of  the  opinion  that 
in  order  to  use  town  boys  or  girls,  we 
should  have  to  satisfy  their  highly  de- 
veloped tasrte  for  diversion,  and  also 
give  them  work  with  simple  hand  tools 
or  machines  rather  than  send  them  one 
by  one  to  a  field  to  work  with  horses 
and  with  highly  specialized  and  com- 
plex machines.  This  opinion  is  deep- 
ened into  conviction  from  the  study 
made  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  girls 
and  the  experiences  of  farmers  who 
have  been  trying  to  use  town  boys  and 
girls.  They  are  good  hel[>  for  the 
gardners,  the  nurserymen  nnd  the  fruit 
growers,  but  they  are  podi-  lielj*  for  the 
grain   nr  stock    fnnner^. 

The  Riyii  Mawr  ;iirls  linve  ;iio\vn  a 
benntiful  garden.  They  have  kejtt  the 
weeds  u;ider  control.  WeeiN  li;ivc  been 
in   the   main.  kJUed    wlieii    thev    wen-   at 


Why  do  the  girls  do  the  dirty,  hard 
work    without   complaint!     They    work 


Sometimes  false  impressions  can  best 
be  corrected  by  taking  specific  cases 
and  pointing  out  and  comparing.  This 
is  what  we  shall  do  with  the  following 

list  of  very  good  recipes  submitted   to   constituents    and    just    what    they 
us  recently  under  the  heading. 
Meat    Substitutes".      Very    many. 


' '  Good 
we 


THE  WHEEL  HOE  BRIGADE  ON  THE  COLLEGE  FARM. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  GARDEN  SHOWING  BEAN.  TOMATO  &  CABBAGE  PLOTS. 


LOADING  CANNED  GOODS  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 


may  say  most,  people  have  net  con- 
cerned themselves  much  up  to  our  pres- 
ent period  of  need  for  national  food 
conservation    with    the    nature    of    food 

for  our  bodies.     But  now  that  it  is  be 
coming  a  vital  need  for  us  all  to  know 
a  little   about   the  simple  principles   (• 
food    chemistry    in    order  to    use    foo<l 
economically   and   eflfectively,    we    wan* 
to  be  rightly  advised. 

For  example,  if  we  need  food  i>y< 
cell  or  tissue  making,  we  must  know 
what  class  of  foods  furnish  these  food 
elements  most  liberally.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  daily  food  requirements 
of  the  average  adult  farmer  and  farm 
woman  should  be  these  cell  or  muscli' 
tissue  repair  food  elements.  They  are 
called  proteins.  Growing  children  need 
more.  Sometimes,  to  make  it  plainer, 
the  foods  that  contain  them  most  lib- 
erally are  called  meat  substitutes,  be- 
cause lean  meat  is  nearly  all  made  up 
of  proteins.  Pure  fati  contain  no  pro- 
tein, for  fats  make  food  elements  by 
themselves.  Pure  refined  lard,  for  ex- 
ample, has  the  protein  all  taken  out 
of  it.  Butter  usually  shows  a  trace  of 
protein,  green  vegetables  only  a  lit- 
tle more;  cereal  grains  range  from 
around  9  percent  in  corn  to  11  per- 
cent in  wheat  and  16  percent  in  oats: 
dry  legumes,  particularly  soybeans,  ar<' 
much  riiher  in  jtrotein  than  any  other 
vegetable  food.  Most  nuts,  except 
chestnuts,  are 'quite  rich   in   protein.  ; 

Besides  for  tissue  making  and  re- 
pair, we  must  get  from  food  heat  an<l 
eifergy  and  water  and  mineral  salts  foi' 
regulating  body  functioning.  Proteins 
will  make  heat  and  energy,  but  because 
they  occur  chiefly  in  the  more  expens- 
ive foods,  it  is  nrtt  good  economy  to 
use  them  for  such  purpose.  Better  get 
heat  and  energy  from  the  foods  con- 
taining starches  and  sugars,  i.e.,  vegc- 
taliles,  cereals  and  fruits. 

Therefore,  what  are  really  meat  sul)- 
stitutes.'  You  can  see  that  they- ma-t 
be  foods  that  supply  what  protein  the 
lean  of  beef  would  supply,  and  the?e 
would  be,  of  course,  the  lean  of  any 
other  kind  of  meat,  including  fish; 
also  eggs,  the  curd  of  milk,  dry  leg- 
umes, nuts  rich  in  protein.  Wheat 
flour,  even  the  fine  patent,  contains 
some  protein,  but  not  enough  to  make 
up  the  protein  requirement  of  the  body 
without  some  foods  riijlier  in  protein. 

Following  are  the  recipes  snbrnitted 
as  "Good  Moat  Substitutes".  Let  us 
go  over  them  now  and  see  just  hoW 
they  rank  as  real  meat  substitutes.  The 
sender  evidently  had  in  mind  ''just 
something  to  eat"  instead  of  any' ac- 
tual sub<?titute  value  in  quite  a  nuni 
bej-  pftl^**™.-.   ^f  ''avo.  cl«MHt.»d  f-lb^Tu 
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1918  IMPERIAL  Ranbe 

A.  Hpeolal  offer  with  erery  Imparl*!  I 
R  iuK»— an  eleMmt  Pare  Al  umlnum 
CookJns  ana  RcMMtInc  Comblus*  [ 
tlon  Or  ohnioe  of  other  useful  pre- 1 
miuma  M  sbown  in  catalogue, 

30  DAYS*  mn  HOMK  TCST| 
MT  IS  ■•  HOIEY II  AiVAMf 

Trr  the  Imperial  Range  in  your  own  I 
home.  We  take  all  the  risk. 
C'h'vxa  any  rnngo  yon  want  from  over 
a h-jadreil st vlc>«.  'lost  it  for  80  days, 
{...frire  youdpoidetokeepit.  Bend  it  | 
bicic  it  not  aatisfieU. 

fAemv  meis-wi  pat  fieiint 

TO  YOUa  HOME  TOWN 
Choose  Your  Own  Terma,  Ujron  I 
decide  to  keep  yonr  Imperial— Cash  I 
or  Cre<lit.  By  dealing  direct  with  our  I 
fa.rtory  yoa  Day  manuteoturer'al 
price  onlf.   Mofrelcbt. 

SAVE  MOlEltiirT]metholi!*l()0.000^ 

I  nMffala  DOW  to  OM^  Hogaawi***  dsHrbUd.  I 
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rnd*  maUrkla.  M6  DATS^UARANTiEE.  I 
Will  not  warp  or  ersek.  Bar*  tb*  nuuraloaal 
I  vraa  b^ng  Old  Dnteh  Oran  modcrnliaa— al 
0TONC  OVEhT  ^rrOM-wfaieh  hold*  haati 
liJia  ■  PIrelaaa  Cookrr.  Graat  fuelaaTara I 
anJ  naw  kind  of  PRRFETT  ODOR  BOOD.  I 
T6«t  all  theaar  witboot  risk  in  yonr  homal 
MtfBf*  Iwiying  any  range.    W  rita  at  one*.  | 
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GetX'No  Money  Riak^l 
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^^The  ordinary  hot- 
r-  air  furnace  wastes 
,  about  one-third  of  the 
heat  generated  by  passing 
through  the  long  pipes  and  el- 
bows with  their  great  cooling 
surfaces. 

The  Fleck  Modern  Way  Pipe- 
less  Furnace  has  no  pipes  or 
flues.  All  the  heat  goes  where 
it  is  wanted,  heating  the  en- 
tire house  comfortably  from 
one  register  at  a  saving  of 
from  25  to  40  per  cent.  Low 
initial  cost.  No  repairs.  Easily 
and  quickly  installed.  Write 
for  booklet.   Dept.  28. 


rtaaiklag   and    neating 

Hupplles  - 

44  to  50  N.  6th  St. 

PbUaddfiMo 


YTHEf  ORIGINAL /^tCHEMICALl 

mdoocUoset 

80,000  Mll-riFTN  VIAS 

More  Comfortab!cy 
Healthful,  Conveiiient 

Eliminates  the  out  -  hous«, 
0|>en  vault  and  C(>s«.i>ool, 
which  are  breeding  place* 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorlcaa  toilet  right 
in  your  lioiiae.  JJo  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  hoon  to 
inralidd.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  ot  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

Thu  germ*  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
w»t«ir  la  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
Ko  mort»  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloeet  ab- 
solut.'lv  Kiiaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
ortice  of  this  publication.  Askfo;- catalog  and  price 
„        jl^  6ik  $1..  ilTWIT, 

"  MMN. 


tlWC  UIITAiT  Mra.  M        •«»  »»*'v 

It  tha  R«K8aa  WaahaUnd -Hot  aod  ColdT 
~^aitar  Witbout  Piumbins  


H005IER 


FREE 


T*  try  in  roar  home  M  dars  free  BO  asattar  whst*  yea  Ht*. 
Sfiaw  fnmr  (ri  9nds,  send  it  back  at  our  •x»«fis«  if  fwt  do  not 
avant  to  k««p  it.  Million  membsrsef  faaUics enioying  the 
comforts   and   plaasaros  af 


pcrf  set  bakors  aad  beaters,  beau> 
Ufully  flaishml.  astooih  Utwt 
design,  gnsrantesd  for  rears. 
Write  for  oar  l>ig  free  book  show> 
ing  photographs,  daaeri bine  largo 
assortment  of  ^te»  and  qsaiytis 

HOOSKR  STOVC  CO.* 
132  StotiSU   MMw^lal. 


according     to     their     meat-substituting 
value.— The    Editor. 

Practically  Equivalent  Substitutes 

Baked  Fish. — Wipe  with  a  damp 
cloth,  sprinkle  wjitli  salt,  stuff  ami 
sew  and  tio  together.  The  Stuffing: 
i  cnp  cracker  crumbs,  A  cup  stale  bread 
crumbs,  ]  cup  melted  butter,  \  table- 
spoon salt,  i  tablespoon  pepper,  A  cup 
hot  water.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
(Editor's  Note, — Fish  as  a  cell-build- 
er is  equivalent  t»  any  other  lean  meat. 
It  is  the  lean  of  any  meat  that  consti- 
tutes   the    cell-making    material.) 

Eseallopcd  Fish. — Separate  iu  flakes 
the  left-over  fish,  arrange  on  a  butter- 
ed platter  with  enough  white  sauce  to 
well  moisten.  Cover  with  I  cup  rolled 
cracker  crumbs  moistened  with  1  table- 
spoons butter  melted.  Reheat  iu  oven. 
Mackerel  Balls. — You  need  some  salt 
mackerel  and  cold  mashed  potatoes,  2 
beaten  eggs,  a  pinch  of  pepper  and  1 
tablespoon  of  butter.  Soak  the  fish 
over  night;  in  th*  morning  pour  .some 
boilirig  water  over  it,  pick  it  to  pieees 
carefully,  removing  the  bones;  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  mashed  potato, 
the  beaten  eggs  and  pepper,  anil  shape 
into  balls  the  size  of  an  egg.  Put  the 
butter  iu  the  frying  pan;  when  hot  put 
in  the  balls  and  fry  brown  on  each 
side.  Serve  hot.  (Here  the  eggs  and 
the  fish  supply  an  abundance  of  pro- 
tein). 

Fish  Chowder. — Vou  will  need  .1  lbs. 
chopped  fish  and  .*}  potatoes.  Put  \ 
lb.  bacon  into  a  frying  pan  with  one 
onion  sliced,  and  fry  a  light  brown.  Into 
a  saucepan  put  a  layer  of  peeled  and 
sliced  potatoes,  a  layer  of  fish,  then  a 
few  slices  of  the  onions  and  bacon, 
with  seasoning,  ('(lutinue  until  all  has 
been  used,  add  1  «|uart  water,  cover 
and  let  simmer  20  minutes  without  stir- 
ring. In  a  tlouUle  boiler  put  1  jdnt 
milk  and  break  into  it  6  water  crack- 
ers; let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  then 
add  to  the  chowder.  Let  it  boil  up 
once  and  serve.  (The  fish,  milk  and 
the  lean  of  the  bflcon  afford  a  liberal 
amount  of  protein  herein.) 

fialnion  Cutlets. — Pick  over  some  sal 
mon,  mix  with  a  white  sauce,  season 
and  cool  for  an  hour.  Cut  .the  paste 
which  results  into  strips,  mold  into 
oval,  chop-shaped  pieces  and  crumb  as 
iwual,  then  dry  again  and  fry  a  golden 
brown  in  deep  fat.  Then  a  paper  frill 
is  stuck  into  each  one  to  represent  a 
chop  bone.  Lay  on  the  hot  plates,  and 
add  a  spoonful  of  peas  and  one  of 
potato  for  each  serving. 

Salmon  I^oaf. — Into  a  bowl  put  one 
can  of  salmon,  mince  fine  with  a  fork, 
beinjr  careful  to  remove  all  skin  and 
bone.  Add  1  large  tablespoon  of  but- 
ter and  mix,  then  add  1  cup  rolled 
cracker  crumbs,  .'5  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  lastly  2  cups  milk.  Put  in  butter- 
ed ateainer  and  let  steam  one  hour,  then 
carefully  turn  out  on  a  dish  and  sur- 
round with  the  following  sauce:  Put 
1  tablespoon  butter  in  saucepan,  when 
melted,  add  1  tablespoon  flour,  mi.v  to 
smooth  paste,  add  L'  cups  milk,  then 
enough  catsup  to  give  it  a  salmon  color. 
Pour  sauce  around  loaf,  and  garnish 
on  top  with  a  sprig  of  parsley.  Serve 
with  any  vegetable.  (The  fish,  eggs 
and  liberal  milk  quantity  make  thi-*  dish 
very    rich    in    protein.) 

Clam  Fritters. — Beat  2  eggs  until 
light,  aild  '::  cup  milk,' Tr.  cups  flour, 
sifted  with  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Chop  on,'  pint  of  elams,  add  *  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  paprika,  and  stir  into 
the  latter.  Prop  by  spoonfuls  into 
deep   fat,  and    fry. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FABMEB  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  figures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
nin-  of  Ottch  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  bo.  Also  give  bust  measure 
wlicn  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  um-03  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Some  Good  Muslin  Underwear  Designs 

lOS.T.  —  Ladies'  Combination  Corset 
Cover  and  Drawers. — The  drawers  por- 
tion may  be  finished  in  knickerbocker 
or  straight  effect.  Pattern  in  4  sizes: 
.'54,  o8,  42  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
It  recuires  .'>1  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  u8-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2083.  —  Combination  Brassiere  and 
Drawers. — The  brassiere  may  be  of 
drill    or   jean    and   may    be    boned    like 


any  corset.  Pattern  in  7  sizes:  ;'.4,  .56, 
;>8,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. It  requires  3A  yards  of  36-ineh 
material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2048.— Ladies'  Camisole.— The  illus- 
tration shows  it  developed  in  either  of 
two  styles.  Pattern  is  in  7  sizes:  34, 
•W,  38,'  40,  42,   44   and   46    inches   bust 


measure.  It  requires  IS  yards  of  30- 
inch  material  for  a  38-ineh  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 

9821. — Ladies'  One-Piece  Corset  Cov- 
er, in  Round,  Square  or  "V"  Neck. — 
Suitable  for  "all  over"  embroidery, 
for  lawn,  batiste,  cambric,  nainsook, 
crepe  or  silk.  Very  simple,  and  easy 
to  make.  Pattern  is  in  6  sizes:  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  1;,!  yards  of  36-ineh  ma- 
terial for  a  medium  size.  Price,  K' 
cents. 

198U.— Night  Dress  in  Hiyh  or  Low 
Neck.  The  yoke  and  collar  portions 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  gown*  finished 


Home  Storage  of  Vegetables. — Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  879.  This  bulletin 
may  be  had  by  addressing  a  request  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  The  pamphlet  treats  of 
practical,  home-made  equipment  for 
storing  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home. 
Illustrated  bv  nuiju'xous  ^jits;  |»,'OUtaiB?  , 
22  pages, 


with  short  sleeves  and  low,  round  neck. 
Patern  in  ;>  sizes  for  misses:  16,  IS  and 
20  years;  and  in  6  sizes  tor  ladies:  ;r(;. 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  niea'* 
ure.  It  will  require  •')!;  yards  of  :>6 
inch  material  for  an  18  year  size,  or 
55  yards  for  a  38-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1999. — Ladies'  One-Pieee  Pa.jamas. 
The  leg  portions  may  be  jjatliered  or 
finished  with  the  lower  edges  uncoii 
fined.  The  sleeve  is  t'i;ll  and  finished 
with  a  narrow  cuff  at  the  wrist.  Pat- 
tern in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  .38.  40.  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  6 
vards  of  ;!6-iuch  material  for  a  38- 
Ini^h    size.      Price.   10   cents. 
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Of  Course, 
You  Make 
Good  Bread 


And  yet,  we  have  no  E 
doubt  you'll  make  E 
better  bread  when  you      E 


=      use 


fUfeSl 

FLOUR  I 


"The  Highest  Priced  | 
Flour  in  America  and  = 
Worth    ail    it    Costs."      I 


Why?  Because 
there's  so  much  extra 
goodness  to  start  with ! 
Better  color,  better 
texture,  better  flavor, 
takes  up  more  mois- 
ture, goes  farther, 
bread  keeps  fresh 
longer— it's  a  wonder- 
fully fine  flour! 

Yet,  the  difference 
In  cost  is  really  less 
than  half  a  cent  a 
pound! 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
King  Midas,  or  write 
us  direct  if  he  doesn't 
have  it. 


i 


i 


Shane  Bros   &  Wilson  Co     | 
Phila,  Pa   Minneapofis,  Minn     = 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadeli.hia,  I'a.,  .Oct.  1,  1917. 
8ui>i)lips  of  jiractii'ally  all  varieties  of 
fnjifs  and  vfgetal)li"-'  ooitinuc  about  normal 
lor  tlic  season.  Ke«eiptB  of  |>otatoeg  tthow 
;i  further  increase  9^n  lutt  week's  liberal 
sujxplii's  aud  on  Monday  tbere  was  a  total 
of  8">  lars  on  the  track  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  tilt'  Keudin;;  Railway  delivery  yards,  be- 
sides a  ninnlicr  of  cars  of  sack  ))otatoes  in 
tlie  inarki'i  house  dejjot,  and  the  normal  sup- 
lilies  being  hauled  in  by  nearbj  .Jersey 
farmers.  Tbere  is,  h»wever,  n  good  steady 
deniind,  and  all  fancy  stock  has  been  mov- 
ing out  freely  and  jirices  are  averaginij 
sliphtly  hi<;her  than  last  week.  Only  a  com- 
parative -few  are  coming  from  the  Kastern 
.*<hore  and  these  are  selling  from  $3.50  to 
$3.75  i>cr  barrel  for  best  stock,  while  culls 
and  No.  2's  bring  from  11.75  to  $'J.25 
per  barrel.  New  .Jersey  Giants  are  Felling 
readily  at  fl.15  to  $1.20  per  Unshel  at  the 
yard-;,  while  in  150-lb.  sacks  tln-y  si-ll  from 
$3  to  $3.15.  Pennsylvania  round  stock, 
which  .ilways  has  t!ie  preference  in  this  mar- 
ket, hrought  from  |1.30  to  $l..i5  generally, 
with  -oine  strictly  fancy  a  trifle  higher.  New 
.lersey  %-bushel  baskets  are  bringing  from 
75  to  85  cents  for  best  .stock,  with  No.  2's 
from    40    to    50    cents. 

Sweet  )iotatoes  are  now  arriving  quite 
freely  -md  the  market  shows  another  de- 
cline. Mo«t  Eastern  .Sl>ore  stock  is  being 
sold  :: round  $2.75  pt-r  barrel  with  a  very 
few  extra  fancy  uj>  to  $3.  Sone  of  the 
j>oorly  graded  and  slack  j>acked  stock  sold 
as  low  as  $2.-5  per  barrel.  No.  2'g  sweet 
potatoes  are  doing  better  than  last  week; 
the  price  ranging  from  $1.70  to  $2.  Offer- 
ings of  New  .Tersey  sweet  potatoes  are  get- 
ting more  Irberal  daily  and  the  market  has 
been  gradually  easing  off  until  today,  W'hen 
average  No.  I's  sold  at  70  to  75  cents  per 
baski'f.  with  fancy  at  80  cents.  No.  2's  are 
ruling  aboii;  steadv  at  40  to  45  cents  per 
bask.'f. 

Vegetables 
Very  little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
prices  of  both  green  and  wax  beans,  ex- 
ittpt  that  the  quality  ic  showing  a  wider 
range,  consequently  prices  show  a,  wider 
rang.',  best  stock  bringing  75  cents  per  %- 
bushi^l  ))asket,  while  poor  soM  a.«  low  as  40 
cents  for  green  beans.  Wax  >»eans  ranged 
frovn  .'>0  to  85  cents.  Some  beans  from  New 
\oik  State  in  bushel  liaskMs  ar^  apjwaring 
on  flie  market  and  sell  from  85  cents  to  $1. 
Lima  beans  are  not  ((uite  as  high  as  last 
week  and  are  now  selling  from  $1  to  $1.25 
Tier  '.'M-busliel  basket.  Bunch  beefs  con- 
tinu"  to  mee*,  with  a  steady  demand  and  the 
market  rules  firm  at  $2  to  $3  per  100 
bunches.  Carrots  are  selling  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  [ler  100  burches  and  in  J<»r»>ey  baskets 
at  65  to  8.5  cents.  Qnite  a  few  are  now 
fomiiig  from  Nc'W  York  .State,  and  these  are 
se-lling  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  i>er  ewf.  Cab- 
bage is  in  much  heavier  supjily  than  last 
week,  there  being  41  cars  of  New  York 
Sf*te  >tock  offered  on  Iliis  market  Monday. 
The  movement  was  quite  free,  however,  at 
a  slight  decline  in  jirices;  best  stock  now 
selling  at  $22  to  $23  per  ton,  with  jtoor 
at  $20  to  $21.  Nearby-  cabbage  ranged  from 
35  to  50  cents  jier  vs-bus^hcl  basket,  as  to 
quality. 

Cauliflower  has  been  selling  from  $3  to 
$3.50  per  crate  of  U'bout  one  doaeu  keuds. 
"Thebe  jirices  are  not  expected  to  hold,  how- 
ever, a<  more  liiieral  receipts  are  expected 
ulmo-t  daily.  Celery  continues  active,  fancy 
selling  uj)  to  SO  cents  per  buucU  with  other 
grades  ranging  from  35  cents  up.  New  York 
.State  cucumbers  so.d  al!  t'he  way  from  $1.50 
to  $2.25  jier  bushel.  Kgg  jilants  snow  an- 
other advnjico  in  price  and  are  now  in  good 
demand  at  50  to  75  cents  per  '■» -bushel  bas- 
ket. Lettuce  has  been  in  more  free  supi>ly 
these  last  few  days  and  iirices  are  much 
lower  than  last  week.  1  iie  quality  that 
brou.:lit  $2.50  per  bo.\  la^t  week  only  brought 
$1.75  this  week,  w^ile  other  grades  sold 
from  $1  ui>.  Hampers  sotd  at  5l>  cents  to 
$1  t'iiis  week  as  against  75  cents  to  $1.50 
a  Week  ago.  Onions  are  also  much  lower 
than  last  week,  best  C'alilornia  selling  at 
$3.15  to  $3.25  per  100-Ii».  sack,  while  Ohio, 
Indi'Miu,  New  .lersey.  New  York  and  Massa- 
chus  its  S'tock  sold  from  $2.50  to  $2.75,  these 
)(ric 's  being  aiioiil  50  cents  lower  than  last 
week.  liood  okra  is  scarce  and  high,  and 
if  small  size  readily  bring  $3  per  hamipcr. 
Parsley  is  jilentiful  and  shows  no  cliange, 
sales  being  made  at  1  to  1 V2  cents  per 
buBch. 

Peppers  did  not  malnlaiu  llieir  strong  tone 
and  .idvance  of  last  week  and  gieen  aic  now 
selling  at  40  to  t)<'  cents  jicr  basi.et  and  red 
at  70  to  85  cents  jur  basket.  Hquash  is  do- 
ing better  and  wiiile  some  rather  i>oor  sitock 
»>oId  at  20  cents  i>er  baskoi,  strictly  fancy 
sold  at  40  to  45  cents  per  basket.  .Spinach 
is  in  fair  demand  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bush- 
el ha.TJiier.  Tomatoes  sl»ow  very  little  if  any 
ehan..e  over  last  week  and  while  fancy  t^'U 
readilv  at  $1.25  per  basket  or  more.  The 
bulk  of  the  offerings  are  mostly  I^or  quality 
and  average  sales  range  from  75  cents  to 
$1.  Tunips  show  a  decline  over  last  week's 
).ricp«.  whites  now  selling  at  45  to  50  cents 
a   ba'ket   and   Yellows  at   50  to   05   cents. 

Fruits 
The  :ipj)le  market  is  much  lower.  .Supplies 
are  more  liberal  .'.nd  demnnd  net  very  active. 
On  Monday  there  were  18  <ais  of  apples  of- 
fered to  the  trade  at  the  market  house 
deT)Ot.  and  the  demand  w»*  hardly  sufficient 
to  cl  ;iti  them  up  )iromptly.  While  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  .ler- 
Rejr  continue  to  sup]ily  tlij  bulk  of  the  ar- 
rivals at  this  time,  supplies  from  N-w  York 
State  are  ste.ndily  increasinj;.  .'■'I'.ch  vari- 
eties as  Wealthy,  Cirsvenslein.  SmokclKiuse, 
BlBSh.  Orimes  (ioUlen,  N.  AV.  Creenings, 
Bonn.ii,  .Mexander,  Twenty-Ounce,  and  Pip- 
pint'  -old  all  the  way  from  f:t  to  $5  per 
barrel  as  to  (pi.ility.  while  .It  n.i titans  sold 
froon  $4  to  $('>.. ")<i,  and  othtr  virieties  range 
from  •V2.50  to  $4.50.  Pears  seem  to  be  do- 
ing i|uite  a  little  better.  Bartletts  are  seli- 
ini;  11!)  to  $2  05  i>er  bushel,  and  Seckcls  from 
$2  to  $3  pir  bushel  .iiid  in  barrels  $6  to 
$8.50.  New  York  State  peaches  ,n-e  doing 
a  Ittle  hettor  than  last  week  as  the  quality 
is  not  so  irregular.  Klbertas  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  bushel  and  75  to  00  rents  \<ct 
basket.  Pennsylvania  Kmocks  sold  from  Jfl.25 
to    $1.50    per    bushel. 

Gripes  continue  very  strons  and  active, 
with  orices  showing  a  sliehl  advance,  4 
pound  or  pony  basket  sells  at  16  to  18  cents 
and  jun»l»o  baskets  at  65  to  70  cents.  Plums 
continue    in    light    aupply    and    <  riui;    good 


E rices.     Prnnes  rsnge  from   40  to  42   cents;  excess   of    Uve    heaviest    run   ever    h«fd?e  re- 

:eini>  Claude,    60   cents   and    Damson    50c    per  ceived    in    the    history. of    the   local    trade. 
4  quart     basket.       Cranberries     ai>|)ear    to     be  Last   year,    wJien    the   a*titi«n   t«   the  yarw 

meeting    a    better    demand    altho    prieos    sb«w  was    built,    the    Stock    Yard    Company    felt    it 

no    change.      Sales    range    afl    the    way    from  had  sutWcient  efpiiiimert   to  t*ke   care  of  any 

$2.25   to   $3    per   crate.      Western    cuni.ilonnes.  buiiiBe.<u    that    uiitfht    come    to    them,    i)Ut    to- 

are    doin"    b*tter    than     th^y    did     last    wei-k  day  the  fallacy  of  the  notion  was  made  mani- 

irith    best"  now   selling   at   $1.75  to   $2.25    ikt  lest.      There    wasn't    ne.uriy    eDowgta   pens  ■»• 


crate  containing  45  meloiui.  Some  souil^ern 
chestnuts  have  ma^  their  appeiirance  on  tie 
market.  While  the  first  brought  $la  T>er 
bushel,  these  prices  did  not  hold  long  and 
sales  are  now  being  made  from  $12  to  $ ! -J 
per    Irushel. 

PouUry 
Th.^re   is   practically   no   cliange   to  be  noted 
in    the    live    jioultry    market.       Hupplies    have 
been  light  and  there  hs.s  Wen  a  good  inquiry 


liou.se  and  feed  the  eattl«  that  arrived.  Ka.h 
year  the  riilhien<  e  of  the  Lam'frster  market 
swm»  to  l>e  broadening.  New  faces  are 
seen  among  the  buyers  each  week  and  when 
they  start  to  come  here,  they  invariably 
keep  auoming.  .\gain,  Easl^-rn  packing  houses 
have  lakpn  ^ofiro  of  Lancaster,  ;»nd  severai 
of  theui  have  rei^ident  buyers  who  notify  the 
home  olHce  whenever  a  big  run  of  cattlois 
scUedaled    and    reeeiive    orders    to    make    ahip- 


for    ail    strictly    fancy    jioultry    of    all    kinds,  meat. 

Fowls   .ire  soiling  generally  at  23   to  27  cents  .\il    of    the    sood    weiglit    fat    cattle   On    to 

with   strictly    fancy    bringiiig   a    premium   o>ver  day's  market  were  j>urci»a(ied  for  the  »i''»>u"' 

these    1. rices.      Old  roosters   rule   steady   at   19  of  a  large  New   York   packing   house,   ani  had 

to   20    cents;    spring    ekickens    not   Leghorns,  more   of  the    same    k-iud    been   on    sale,    they 

weighing   1  ti    to   2    jMJunds   each   rule   firm    at  would     have     taken     them.       Their     purchase 

"6    'o   ""s    ce'nts     while    small    sizes    and    L<>g-  under    the    circumstances    were     lo     cars,    at 

horns   liove  siowly    at  18    to    2d.^*eat8.   Tfcere  prices  ranging   from   $11.70  to   *A3.10. 

is    a   fair   demand    for  young    ducks    at    22   to  Tlie   extraordinary   .supply   of   butcher  cattle 

24    cents        A    few    turkeys    bring    22    to    26  naturally   gave   buyers  tlieir   owu   way,   except 

cents       There    is    a    fairlv    good    dema?»d    for  lor  t-he  real  top-notch  kind  of  steers  and  hei»- 

Euin-as    at    65    to    75    ceiits    per    ihair,    while  ers.   This   grade  of   goods    ruled    pretty    nearly 

old    bring   45    to   50    cents.      Pigeons   are   sell-  steady.   The    best    l>eef    steers  on  6Jtlt   were   a 

ing   from    20  to   3-5   cents   ])er   pair.  load  of  fat,   good  quality,   well-fleshed   Virgin- 


October  6,  1»17. 


N«.  2  do.,  $13(ffil3.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye. 
$12.50f'«i3;  No.  2  do.,  $11.50^12;  No.-  1 
wheat  straw,  f  11.50^  12;  No.  2  d«.,  $19.5ii 
Mil;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $H.506il3;  No.  .'. 
do.,     $10.50®  11. 

Kate. — It  is  hard  to  determine  the  exac: 
total  of  hay  for  the  local  trade  coming  to 
this  market,  as  a  considerable  quaBtity\of 
the  arrivals  is  probarbly   for   export. 

Bran. — The     market     was     quiet     but    4rni  ^ 
under    light   offerings.      Quotations,    car    lots, 
including    sat-ks: 

-  Soft  winter  bran,  in  14)0-lb  sacks,  per  ton, 
$37;  spring  bran,  in  100-1b.  sacks,  per  too, 
$35(S  35.5®. 

Wheat.— No.  2  red,  $2.26;  No.  2  ftoft  r«d, 
$2.21;    No.    3,    soft    red,    $2.21. 

NEW  YORK  HAT  AHT>  OBAIN 


o.tober   6,   1917. 


PennsptVania  Farmer 


i\*'- 


."»9 


ens    are    also    in    good    demand    at    28    to    »1     .•iill.90. 
cents.       A    few    Western    turkeys    sell    at    24     $11.50 
to   25    cents.      Spring    ducks    are    .scarce    and 
the   market   rules   firm    at   25    to  27   cents. 

EggB 


A  very  long  list  of  sales  at  10  to  11   cents 

was   made   of  a   fair   grade  of   butcher   steers 

weighing  900   to    lt»50   lbs.      Fully   40   cars  of 

fei 


There    are    very    few    strictlv    fancy    fre;h  heifers  weighing   750   to   8.7O  lbs.  were  made 

aid   eggs  coming  to   the   market  at   fhis  time  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.o0  to  »?••-'.  j'",?- * 

jnd  such  rules  very  firm   with  «emand  great-  long   string  of   sales  of   a   plain   kittd   of  V  r- 

er   than   the  supplies.      Medium    grades,    how-  :rinia  he.ifers  for  butchers     uses  7««b|1«!?S:  «'»W 

ever     and    stock    more    or    less    onattraitive,  to   700  lbs.   was   made   at  $t>.oO  to  $7..>0       A 

are   fairly   liberal   and   this    class    is    dull   and  few  bunches  of  extra  good  fat  cows,  weighing 

market  weak.     Ponnsylvania  and  other   near-  noo  lbs.,    sold  at   9   cents  per  lb.     The  kind 

bv    firsts    are    quotable    at    42    cents,    current  of  cows  ordinarily   called  good,  weighing  1000 


bv    firsts    are    quotiabU 

receipts  at  41  cents  and  seconds  at  3»'/« 
cents.  Western  extra  firsts  bring  42  cents; 
firsts,  41  cenU  and  seconds.  37%  cents. 
Southern  eggs  show  no  change  and  sell  from 
39  to  40  cents  as  to  quality. 

TOKK    FKOSmOE    MABKXIT 


York,     Pa..     Oct.     1.     1917. 
There   was    a   faHing   off    in    »ttend.^nre    nt 

t«ie     various     markets      thi>;      week,      jiossioly  -=.     ...^..     .-    •        -  --  .      -  •  .v    •  .         ,    „/ 

due  to  tl^  rush  of  work  on   the  farms.  There  realised   for  CanadK.n.feeders._Oi,eJmncI^^^ 


to  1100  lbs.,  sold  at  8>4  to  8%  cents.  Sales- 
men who  had  butcher  steers  and  butcher 
heifers  to  sell,  quoted  t'he  market  steady  to 
a  shide  lower  «n  t-be  very  best  steers  and 
heifers,  but  strong  25  cents  lower  on  .ill 
cattle  for  slaughtering  purposes  below  the 
•*tOB»"    grades,  ,.    .        , 

The  feeder  market  was  well  supplied  and 
th»  qualitv  of  tl»«  sales  was  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  season.  The  real  sood  ones  sold 
as    high     as    ever.       The     "top"     ]>rlce    was 


light.       Potatoes    are    moving    slowly.      'Sfany     at   12   ceats   j.cr  ,,„.,-        .„..m,»^ 

-  " .         _      .L-    „;....     went  to   .Manor  lownship  at  $10. 2j.      Another 


innuir^es   but   the   buyers    say   the   jiapers    give — 

an    ext™    large    surplus,    so    the    price    must    of   20    bead    weighing    8u,0   wejit    to   a  li-fup 
come   do»»n   this   fall  and    they 


ill  wait.  .Vp- 
pjes  are  selling  well  at  jobbing  prices  out 
of  ti'te  orchards;  prices  ranging  from  $3  to 
$4    f.o.b.    orchards    for    all    varieties. 

Egra.— 44(<?'46c    per    dozen. 

Butter.    —    Country,     42ffi48c;     separator, 
45r??50f   lb.    Milk,    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,     20c    lb;     springers,    20 Wi 
22c:    dressed,    5(U-(fi$l.^Q    e»*h. 

Vegetables. — Pota<oes,      '~^ 
$1.15<»!1.25     per     bushel 
head.   Lettuce,   A^^ec    head. 
Onions.   5c   bunch;    10c   box:  . 

Radishes,  6c  bunch.  Lima  beans.  20(S  30c 
ot.  Soup  beans,  35c  qt.  Celery,  5rt»  8c  "talk. 
Tomatoes.  10^)15c  box;  25r(i  30c  H  pk.  Tur- 
nips, 15«>20c  %  p"k.  Corn,  30(i  ao.-  doz. 
Eggplants,  "9 (R^ 8c   e»eh. 

Pmit. — Apples,12fJ' 2.5c     Vi     pk;     10c_bo.\. 


rtelil  Townshiji  farmer  at  $9.75,  and  another 
of  20  head  averaging  800  lbs.  went  in.o 
•he  same  neigiiborhood  at  $9.50.  One  car- 
load of  A'irgrnia  steers  that  were  shii)fiied 
here  to  sell  for  killers,  ^yeigbed  lOOO  lbs., 
Ivad  verv  good  quality,  went  to  Uauphin 
Count v,  ut  $11.50.  Another  carload  of  very 
good  V.irginia  steers  that  had  good  quality, 
weigl'.td  1120  and  were  purchased  at  $11.25. 


Peaches,    1 0c  "box ;    60(??'$1    l>er  basket.   Canta-     weig'iii.jr  8^0  to   VVi 
2(»8c     each.    Watermelons.     25(a<35c     I'^.V:"" /"I'A'w  J^''^!! 


NEW    TOKK    PRODUCE 


New    York    City,    Oct.     1,     1917. 

Butter  makes  gain  of  1  to  2  cents  over 
last  week  and  the  tone  of  cheese  market  is 
firm.  Fresh  eggs  are  active,  but  storage 
goods  dull  and  weak.  The  outlook  in  poul- 
try market  favors  lower  i>ri«e8.  Fruit  sell- 
ing   well.      Potatoes   firmer. 

BuMcr — Creamery,    extras    (92   score),    per 
liound,       46c;       higher       score,       4(>Vife'47c: 
thiril-;  10  first*.  4l'''i45%c;   state   dairy,   3»(" 
4.>r:    ladles.   37ff(43c. 

<h«esf  —  Kresh  colored  si)ec»al8,  26^  w 
2aV  c  .  white,  24H®26%c;  undorgrades,  13 
r<r20'<:r. 

Ki.'g''.  —  Fresh  gathered  extras.  45@46c: 
extra  flrsis.  4:)^/  44c:  nearby  white,  tine  to 
fumy.    5i<&f.6J;    ordinary    to    good,    45 @ 47c: 


Another    weighed    950    and    sold    at     |^: 


New  York  Citv,  Oct.  1.  1»17. 
Feed.- — Prices  were  nominally  unchanged 
tliruottt  the  list  ye:;ter*ay.  For  western 
grades  t-fae  demand  continued  fair  for  apoi 
goods  aud  in  view  of  the  limited  sapitlies 
prices  are  steady.  However,  for  sihipsiMnt, 
the  town  is  deeidedlv  easy  aud  the  praspect^ 
are  for  larger  supplies,  especially  as  the  r- 
■eeipts  of  wheat  are  increasing,  which  will 
permit  fref  grindings;  the  dcmaikd  is  cnly 
routine.  City  feed  is  holding  steady  in  all 
positions.  "Tliere  is  not  much  stock  bere 
and  the  inquiry  is  fair.  Quoted:  Western 
siiMug  in  100-ponnd  sacks,  $35.^0:  aiaodard 
middlings  $41.50;  iour  in  lOO-qionnd  >a«;k^. 
$51  to  arrive;  red  dog  to  arrive  in  100 
pound  sacks,  $62.50;  city  feed  bulk  hran. 
$36;  100  i>onnd  sacks,  $37;  heaw^y  feod,  100 
pound  saicks,  $42;  red  dog.  $««.fiO;  «our. 
$*5.   Linseed  oil   meal,    $54    per  ton. 


Hav  and  Straw. — There  is  some  iacroase  in 

tihe  offtriugs  at  the  Thirty-third  Street  shed, 
but  asking  prices  are  pretty  well  maintaineil 
on  all  grades.      Supplies  still   light   in  Brook 

IVB. 

Wheat. — So.   2  red,   $2.25. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $2.15;  So.  2  mixed. 
$2.14. 

Oats. — So.  •"  v»«hite.  66r;  .Standard,  65 '2 
(h  66c. 

Bye— 11.99. 

7RII.ADEZPHIA    OAXXT    MAXCXtt 


Philadelphia,    Pa..    Oct.    1.    1917. 

Butter. — 'There  was  sufficient  inquiry  Ih 
absorb  the  limited  offerings  of  fancy  solid 
packed  creamery  at  the  recent  adv«Bee.  Th. 
under-grades  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up  ai 
inside  figures.  Fancy  prints  were  scar.e 
and  ftnn,  but  unattractive  qualities  wer.4 
quiet    and    somewhat    irregular   in   value. 

Western.  fresh,  solid-packed  oroasBery. 
fanrv  specials,  47  Vic;  extra.  45>-2@4(Kt"- 
cxtrri  firsts.  44V«c;  firsts.  44c;  seconds, 
43c;  nearby  prints,  fancy.  49c;  average 
extras.  47fi48c;  firsts,  45/<r4«c;  seeondv 
43<ff44c;  spe<ial  fancy  brands  of  prints  w ex. 
jobbing   at    52 ^1  55c. 

Cheese. — The  market  was  quiet  but  stead) 
under   moderate   oCferings. 

Sew  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  Jane,  27c; 
specials  higher:  do.,  fresh  made,  best.  26>-.; 
ftpS6',ic;  do.,  choice,  25»4'o2Cc;  do.,  fair  t'. 
good,    24/%^25c. 

CLGIK    BUTTER    MARKET 


Klgin,    111.,    Sept.    29,    19a  7. 
Butter,    43>ic;    no    sales;    no  offerings. 

MEW   YORK  MIX.K  MARKET 


lunch  of^33  head  of  good  "White  Paces"  av- 
.raging  910  lbs.  was  purchased  at  $1U.7j. 
A  Berks  County  farmer  took  a  1»mik'!i  of  20 
liead  of  a  pretiv  good  kind  of  black  cati'e 
Aeiglung  920.  at  $il0.30.  \  very  large  num- 
ber of  sales  of  a  useful  kind  of  feeders, 
850  to  900  lbs.,  wero  made  to  Lai- 
rs  at   pricey   ranging  froiu 


ing  from  the  extraordinary  su])ply.  coupled 
wit.li  the  lateness  of  arrival  of  many  .<»hip- 
ments.  Fully  loO  cars  of  cattle  that  shouli 
have  been  liere  yesterdiiy  morning  did  not 
arrive  until  ai»ont  daybreak  this  morning, 
and  had  to  be  yarded  in  parts  of  the  yard 
remote  from  the  salesmen's  regular  pens; 
under  the  circumstances,  fhese  cattle  could 
not    be   gotten    at,    and   as    a   result    were    not 

sold  .  .  .,,      .   , 

Of  all  the  raw  material  convertible  into 
food  Rtufl's  feeder  cattle  as  comjiared  >ith 
beef  cattle  are  the  mo-t  out  of  i»ro<i>ovtion. 
Never  in  the  history  of  tln'  cattle  business 
'has  there  been  such  a  wide  s.pread  between 
feeders  and  beef  cattle  as  at  t'he  j. resent 
time,  and  it  looks  like  a  sure  thing  that 
farmers  who  1»Uv  feeders  at  the  present  prices 
will  .niike  mon('y  011  rliem.  The  world  short- 
age of  meat  animals  according  to  the  most 
conservative    estimates     i«     114.000.0«iO     head. 


brown.'-,    48<fi  50c.  coiiservumc^     v.- ........  v-      .        - » -. 

Dr. -sifd  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long  ,^^.^^  shortage  in  supplv  cannot  under  the 
Isln   1     broiilerK,     ftancy,     3f)^'38c;     old    roos-  .     f^.^orable     .ircunistances     be     halt     re- 

ters,     tir;    squabs,     $2.00(3)5.50     per    dozen.     ""^     lavu  ,.  .  „.,    .. 

Sprinr     ducks,     per    lb.,     24((ii26e;     turkeys, 
fresh    killed,    25f<;  37c. 

Live  I'oultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  heavy,  31c 
lb;  do.,  average  run,  30c;  do.,  small  or  poor. 
25i-:  'bickens,  fancy,  heavy,  30c;  do.,  aver- 
age run,  heavv,  25c;  do.,  average  run,  Leg- 
horn. 'i9c:  do.,  small  or  poor,  22fi23c;  Old 
roosii-rs,     19(fi  20c.  ^^^^ 

Vfi' tables  and  Greens. — Beans,  per  bu.  ^'i7e"Un'ited'stiiies  would'  be  from  :l  to  4  cents 
bask.!.  $lf.il.75.  Beets,  per  bbl.,  $1.50r/i  .  ,  j>,  i,ioii,cr  Should  the  war  cease,  the 
2.5(1.  Onion*,  per  lOO-lb.  bag,  $2.00^/3.00.  '„.„•,.  j,,  UuAfi  avro^^s  the  sea  will  have  to 
Po;;.;fi.  ^,  .iKTsey,  $2  OOf'i  4  per  bbl.  Car-  ^,g,.  -^^  ^^^,  ^„j  ^^.j,),  ti,p  submarin.'  m.naci- 
nii^.  •si.50(..  1.7'5  per  111.  Corn,  per  100.  removed  ocean  freights  will  be  low.r,  in- 
11  1.1    ..    .ucumbers,    $100(7/2.00    basket:    pen-     r,,,,^^^^  ' y,iii    i,e    lower,    more    boats    with    re- 


plenished wilOiin  the  next  four  yfaT<i.  Wheth 
er  the  war  continues  for  three  years,  or  for 
three  months,  will  not  affe.t  high  prices  for 
beef  rattle.  .\  few  weeks  ago  in  conversa- 
tion jvith  one  of  rbe  sreatesl  jiaikers  and  ex- 
I.orters  of  beef  in  the  United  States,  he  said 
to  the  writer,  "If  we  could  get  enough  boats 
to  carry  all  the  beef  abroad  for  whuMi  we 
now   have   demnnd.    the   jirice  of  beef  cattle   in 


LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


(Ilf]X»rted   bv    McClain   Commission    Co  ) 
Lancaster,     Pa.,     Oct.      1.      1917 
TliP    receipts    of    cattle    fcr    today's    niarkot 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AND   GRAIN 


Philadel'.bia.    Pa..    Oct.    1.    11)17. 
Baled      Hay     and      Straw — Receipts,      192 


wetf    ;'35    cars,    ns    comnn"!    with    245    c.irs  tons   of   hay    and    1    .ar   of    straw       Wholesale 

IiiBt   Monday   and    258    eirs    the   rorrespoiiding  trade    as    usual    on    the    last    day   of   the   week 

Monday    last    year       This    extraordiniirv    sup-  was_  uniet.       Offerings,     however,     were    light 

ply    r.iine    irom    Virginia.    164    csrs:    Chica/o,  anrl '  i.ripes    ruled    firm. 

75:    n-jffaVi.   18;    St    Pan'     36:    Pennvslvania.  Timnfhv    hav    (according  to   location) — No. 

10;    N(^    Vork.    6:    Pittshur.'h.    4:    Mnrvlan.l,  |   hir  ■  -  bales.  $2ar<i  22.50;  No.   1   small  bales, 

4:   Cincinnati.   5:   IndianaiicMs.    5;   Detroit,    6;  $22(rt  22.50:    No.    2,    $20<S)21;    No.    3.    flS® 

Ohio,    2.       Fully    40    cars    nore.     iierhaps    60.  19.      Clover   mixed    hay — Light   mixed.    .$20(S> 

will   arrive  between  this  and  Wednesday,   and  21;    No.    1    do.,    $19O'19.50:    No.    2    do..    $17 

the     weck'v    receints     ))rosnise     t*'     total     close  (lfi)18. 

to    400    tar-j,    wJiirh    number    will    be    far    in  .Straw. — No     1    straight    rye,    $14^14.50; 


New    York    City.    Oct.    1,     1917. 
Tha    dealers    after    considerable    discusoiou 
have    pccepted    the    terms    of    the    Dairymen's 
Leamie     for    October     and    November.       In.i.-- 
much    as    the    representatives    of    the    Dairv 
men's    League    refused    to    adopt    the    sogge- 
tions  that  the  loss  in  suriilus  be  divided  pro 
rata   among   the    producfrs    and    said    that    fh.' 
closing  of  certain  receiving  stations  would   !>.■ 
preferable,    it  is  exi>ected  that  more   t4ian   K^t 
receiving  and  «iliipi>ii  ;  stations  will  be  closed 
this    month. 

The  distributors  01   bottled  milk   h.ive  nai 
ed  the  retail  price  of  grade  B  to  14  cents  au'l 
of  grade  .\   to   15   cents.     Their  point  of  view 
is    pr.  sented   >iy    *he    statement    made    by    th. 
Borden   Company:    "The   price  of  milk  at  tli' 
farm    is    again    incj-ea>>ed,    effective   Octoiber    I. 
1917.      Tt    nuturally    follows    that    Our    selliiu 
pric.>s  must  a'-o  be"  iiirreased.     The  producer- 
have    named    a    price    of    $3.10    per    cwt.    for 
milk    lontaiiiing   3    perient    butferfat,    with    uu 
additional   4   cents   for   each  one-tent*  »t  on  ■ 
percent  o^f  Imtterfaf.     .Indued   by  the  fst  con 
tent   of    milk    purchased    this    month    and    the 
record   of   October   milk   of   former    years,    th.' 
qualiry   of    the    milk    imrchased    by    this   Coin 
l>sny  in  Octo>)er  will   average  at   le.ist  3.9  per 
rent   butterfat.     The   9   points  over  8   jiercem 
ndd  '06  cents  to  the  base  price  of  $3.10,  mak- 
ing n   total   cost   $3.46  per  cwt.,   or,   sppmxi- 
niatelv    7 '{;    cents    )..r    (piart.      This    is    an    in- 
(Ten*e   of   1  ■••;    centx   tier   quart   over   the   pres- 
ent prices  to  «lie  j.rodu.er.      This  makes  nee- 
essarv   an    increase  of   al    least    1  Vi    e«nts   p.r 
quart  "in  our   selling   iirices. 

"We  fenr  that  in  view  of  the  present  very 
large  decrease  in  sales,  this  price  incroa-'.- 
will  not  be  sufRcient  to  cover  the  increased 
cc-t  of  milk  and  the  greater  fixed  expense 
lier  init  resulting  from  decreased  volume  of 
business,  .ind  leave  a  ^.rofif  of  one-half  cent 
per  quart.  TTowever,  in  view  of  the  present 
frying  conditions  und.r  which  we  are  all 
livin.',  we  have  decided  to  defer  any  increase 
bevonl  the  1%  certs  forced  upon  us.  until 
such  time  as  we  Ivave  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  our  records  and  accounts  of  the  exten; 
to  whiiMi  flie  disposition  of  surplus  milk  and 
our  .locrea^ed  volume  of  sales  under  presei.i 
)irices  have  increased  costi«.  as  well  ss  to 
observe  the  extent  of  any  further  df<rre.ise 
in  r..iles  followinz  October  1st  price  adiust 
ments." 

League  rates  for  October  for  grade  B  (barn 
score  5.5)  to  the  jiroducer  in  the  26-cent 
xone  !>re  $3.10  a  cwt.  for  3  percent  milk: 
,f3.8t  or  7.1  cents' per  quart  for  3.6  perceri' 
milk   r.nd   $3. .50  for  4  percent   milk. 

Receipts    of    milk    and    cream     in    40-quart 
ans    for    week    ending    September    29    were 
IIS   follows:  ^ 

Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Rrie     -11.696  1.560 

Suwuehanna    4.247  28 

West   f*hore    11,420  1,095 

Lackawanna 11, 420  1,98:> 

N.    Y.    Central     (long    haul) 

including    Rutland     120,.%64  2.846 

Ont.irio      :^6.799  2,881 

Lehigh  Valley    39.814-         1,009 

New   Haven    3.794  5 

PennsyKanis     .- 10.890  4R0 

Other   sources 6.720  225 

Totals     340,734        n..S«8 

Same  week  last  year    ...353.13.'5        12,323 


The  Voice  of  the  People 


If 


This  department  is  reserved  for  use  of  our  readers  t«  discnss  problems 
«nd  mattors  of  genoeaJ  farm  interest.  Write  your  views  asd  ossHBonts 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
thus  share  them  with  ethers.  Such  articlos  should  not  exceed  300  or  300 
words.  Publication  of  such  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
or  agreement. 
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THE   SINGLE  TAX  AND  FABM 
TENANTRY 


"Father  Penn,"  in  a  recent  issue 
makes  this  pertinent  statement :  "How 
to  provide  money  for  cflpable,  ambi- 
tious men  who  are  starting  into  farm- 
ing' is  a  question  which  must  be 
.»olved  in  some  way,  if  farms  are  not 
to  trradually  drift  into  the  hands  of 
jnone.ved  men  to  be  fai-med  by  ten- 
ant.-. The  Farm  Loan  Banks  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
•will  not  help  the  beginners  who  can 
pay  but  a  small  part  of  the  purchase 
price  and  have  nothing:  for  equip- 
ment. It  is  at  this  point  that  single 
taxers  get  in  their  lever." 

Father  Penn  offers  as  a  solution  the 
eftablishment  of  co-operative  societies 
modeled  on  the  European  plan,  but 
which  he  is  careful  to  state  will  only 
solve  the  question  "quite"  satisfactor- 
ily. It  seems  to  me  that  a  solution  is 
wanted  which  will  be  decisive,  com- 
plete and  permanent,  and  the  single 
tax,  which  Father  Penn  casts  aside 
with  mere  reference,  is  the  one  and 
only  solution.  Why  does  the  moneyed 
man  care  to  have  farms  drift  into  his 
hands?  Despite  all  that  is  published 
in  the  city  papers  about  the  farmer 
lolling  in  unearned  wealth,  the  pages 
of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  other 
farm  journals  are  filled  with  the  di- 
rect te.«timony  of  actual  working 
faimer.«  and  bi-eeders,  who,  as  another 
writer  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  im- 
p!ie.s.  are  ''working  14  to  16  hours 
pel-  day  for  their  boai-d  and  a  pair 
of  overalls  occasionally." 

It  should  be  evident  to  any  one  that 
the  moneyed  interests  ai-e  not  striving 
to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of 
working  it  themselves.  Fourteen  to 
.-ixteen  working  hours  per  day  with 
an  occasional  suit  of  overalls  do  not 
a|ipeal  to  the  average  moneyed  man. 
He  can  do  better.  What  did  Miller 
ami  r.ux  want  with  14,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  California  and  adjacent 
.■!tate»?  What  did  Wyerhauser  want 
with  his  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
land-?  What  does  the  .Astor  family 
want  with  the  New  York  City  land, 
on  which  the  cost  of  all  improvements 
are  paid  by  the  tenant?  Why  did 
certain  raili-oad  corporations  require 
a  L'overnment  grant  of  fifty  miles  of 
lan-I  on  each  side  of  Iheir  railed  road? 
^VJiy  does  the  "farmer,"  with  a  "farm"' 
near  a  centre  of  population,  find  it 
more  profitable  to  stop  working,  dis- 
card his  overalls,  and  take  up  his 
le.-idence  in  a  high-class  hotel  or 
apartment  house  in  the  '.ity  than  to 
"pend  fourteen  or  sixteen  hour.s  per 
day  in  "tickling  the  so<i"  of  his  farm? 

^^t-'  all  know  why  the  moneyed  in- 
ttiests  invest  in  land  and  it  is  un- 
•lecfs.^ary  to  go  into  detail,  but  it  is 
ah.-olutely  necessary  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  disturbs  Father  Penn.  Co- 
•^'pevative  societies  cannot  solve  the 
pi'ii/iem.  They  would  only  aggravate 
thf  already  serious  problem.  The 
nv  re  efficiently  such  atrencios  are 
ti'i.dled.  and  the  more  aid  they  are 
nuMe  to  give  to  production,  just  to 
that  extent  will  the  owners  of  land 
advance  the  price  of  land  to  the  farm- 
«•!•.  who  will  do  the  actual  work  of  the 
farm.  The  single  tax  will  make  it 
unprofitable  to  hold  land,  except  to 
"^<-'  it.  It  will  make  the  farming  in- 
dustry the  basic  industry  on  which 
?nd    from    which    all    other    industrv 


will  draw  its  sustenance  and  inspira- 
tion. It  will  establish  justice  in  the 
distribution  of  land — "the  gift  of  God 
to  all  the  children  of  men" — as  it 
will  also  free  the  hand  of  labor  and 
the  mind  of  enterprise  from  the 
blighting  influences  of  dishonest  tax- 
ation. 

Any  policy  which  helps  to  build  up 
great  estates  and  drive  the  working 
farmers  into  other  occupations  by 
making  the  essential  element  of  land 
harder  and  harder  to  get,  has  always 
resulted  in  destroying  the  civilization 
in  which  it  existed.  The  fact  that 
our  present  conditions  disturb  Father 
Penn's  mind  (in  his  land  with  its 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
used land)  is  a  proof  that  history  is 
about  to  repeat  itself.  The  Nation 
is  now  calling  upon  its  "best  and 
bravest"  to  enlist  in  the  defense  of 
democracy.  Why  not  a  call  for  farm- 
ers and  farm  papers  to  unite  and  en- 


order  to  spread  the  statement  broad- 
cast that  farmers  could  raise  potatoes 
for  70  cents  per  bushel.  Of  course,  I 
can,  as  can  other  successful  potato 
specialists,  but  I  saw  Ed.  Geers  drive 
Russell  Boy  to  a  track  record  at  Syra- 
cuse without  getting  the  idea  that  a 
cavalry  regiment  could  charge  at  a 
2.04  speed.  In  the  case  of  the  milk 
cost  reports  the  department  had,  they 
were  silent  as  a  grave  a  year  ago 
when  their  publication  would  have 
helped  the  Dairymen's  League  contri- 
bution, and  now  they  are  ignored  when 
Hoover  wants  to  force  milk  down, 
even  tho  the  League  prices  are  below 
the  cost  prices  secured  on  successful 
farms  with  cows  averaging  6000 
pounds. 

Every  politician,  in  office  or  trying 
to  get  in,  is  hunting  for  popular  sup- 
port for  himself  and  his  measures, 
whether  his  name  is  Wilson,  Hous- 
ton, Hoover.  Whitman  or  Perkins. 
The  past  six  months  have  rhown  that 
city  consumers  will  vote  for  and  sup- 
port office-holders  who  will  put  money 
into  their  pockets  by  -attempting  to 
drive  down  food  prices,  and  that  farm 
papers  and  farmers  will  practically 
do  nothing.  Farm  papers  and  farm- 
ers must  fight,  must  vote,  and  must 
stand  together  if  they  can  ever  hope 
to  prevent  city  consumers  from  out- 


Before  Deciding  on 
Your  Engine- 

Look  up  the  question  of  construction,  fizst 
cost,  quality-,  powar.  spaed  regulation  an<l 
fuel  used.  Learn  what  produces  good  com- 
pression, positive  ignition,  easy  .starting, 
durability  and  lung  life.  Read  about  the 
advantages  of  verticle  valves,  higb-teiu>iu(i 
magnetos,  kerosene  as  a  fuel,  preHieuting 
fuel.  eU;.  These  subjeeln  ami  many  other.s 
vital  to  tiie  engine  u.s«r  are  fully  explained 
by  word  and  illiuitratiun  in  Ed.  il.  \Vitte'.s 
new  (copyrighteil)  book,  "How  to  Judge 
Engines." 

Any  subscriber  who  is  interested  in  an 
engine  for  any  purpose,  .should  read  this  l>ook. 
It's  the  original"How-to-Jinlge-an-Eiigine" 
book — written  from  an  experience  of  over  31 
years  ia  tlie  business.  Ed.  H.  W'itte  is  the 
most  successful  individual  gas  engine  man- 
ufacturer in  the  U.  S.  toclay,  owning  an<l 
operating  the  largest  exclitsive^  direct-selling 
engine  factory  in  the  world.  You  get  the 
inside  story  of  engine  making  by  a  practical 
engine  man  and  inventor  of  engines.  He 
tell.s  you  what  to  do  with  an  engine  and 
"How  To  Make  Money"  with  one. 

If  you  want  to  know  the"Why"of  high- 
grade  gas  engine  construction,  .send  your 
nameand address,  today,  to  the  Witte  Engine 
NVorks.  Dept.  2041,  Kansas  City.  Ma.  or 
^41  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.     —Adv. 

Once  Over! 

^  Think  of  what  this  means  in  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  You  get  a  be«er  seed- 
bed too.  by  usin^  the  famous 

Cil^^H^^V^^^^^  Actioa 
^■SEzaavr    Disk  Harrow 

The  rigid  main  fram^  makes  the  forged 
disks  double  cut,  pulverize  and  level  the 
ground.  Closehitch.  Lightdraft.  Allsizes. 

Write  for  book  taUintf  how  to  raise  better  crop* 
with  IcM  cost,  The  Soil  and  It*  Tillage,"  it'i  free, 
alto  new  catalotf.     Aak  for  name  of  nearevt  dealer. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
llllgf^^  €34  I  Main  Street 

* "       ^       Higganum,  Conn. 

0^^  Maker  of  the  origi- 

^WM^       nal  CLARK 

*^-         Dish  Ha,- 

r*ws  an  J 

Pious. 


A  POOR  PUCE  FOR  A  GOOD  PLOW.     WHERF.  IS  YOURS? 


list  to  save  this  land  from  a  landlord 
and  tenant  autocracy?  —  Oliver  Mc- 
Knight. 


THE  SQUARE  DEAL  FOE  FARMERS 


Good  for  your  editorial  on  the  lab- 
orer and  his  hire.  I  commend  to  your 
attention  the  Rural  New  Yorker's  last 
two  numbers  on  farmers  voting  for 
candidates  who  help  them.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  farm  paper 
has  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  farm- 
ers in  the  last  sLt  months  as  they 
should  have  dene.  Mr.  Hoover's  Food- 
Control  law  and  that  of  New  York 
state  were  prssed  for  just  one  pur- 
pose, the  robbing  of  farmers  for  the 
benefit  of  city  consumer.*.  The  prin- 
ciple has  been  establi.hed  in  law  that 
farmers  must  buy  everything  in  mar- 
kets where  prices  are  governed  bv  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  the 
farmers  must  sell  only  at  prices 
driven  just  as  far  below  that  of  an 
open  market  as  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  can  drive  them,  with 
the  one  exception  of  $2  guaranteed 
for  1018  wheat. 

At  the  present  time  the  government 
is  working  hard  on  plans  to  drive 
down  the  prices  of  milk  and  of  po- 
tatoes. I  hear  that  officials  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture have  been  carefully  selecting 
a  list  of  eighteen  potato  cost  reports, 
showing  the  lowest  cost  per  bus^hcl  in 


governing  them.  The  list  of  New 
Y'ork  legislator.^  who  voted  for  and 
against  the  Whitman-Perkins  bill 
should  be  followed  in  every  farm  pa- 
per by  a  list  of  the  congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  Hoover  bill.  We  have 
been  lied  about  by  the  whole  gang, 
from  Gompers  down,  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  must  expect  to  be  lied 
about  all  the  time.     It   is   far  better 

I  recommend  for  a  platform  on 
which  to  support  farmer  candidates — 
**.A  square  deal  for  farmers,  equal  tar- 
iff protection,  and  equal  rights  with 
every  other  class  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing."—Dohjc/  Dean.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEEDED  PRICE 

I  want  to  commend  your  editorials 
in  recent  issue -on  the  "Needed  En- 
couragement" and  "Protecting  the 
Calves."  Those  editorials  expressed 
my  -sentiments  exactly.  I  believe  that 
the  farmers  are  ready  and  willing  to 
raise  all  tlu^.t  they  can  if  they  can 
get  a  pa\i''u'  price  for  it.  But  how 
about  the  pi  ice  of  milk  now?  What 
is  to  bt'come  of  the  milk  bu.siness?  I 
know  that  a  'great  many  of  the  farm- 
ers are  selling  off  their  cows  because 
there  i.-  no  nionev  in  milk  production 
at  pre.'^ent  prices  of  feed  and  labor. 
We  are  glad  to  .'ee  you  hammering 
away  at  these  subjects. — •/.  //.  Stanf- 
fcr.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Cow  WatGr.s 
Herself 


i  With  this  wonderful  no w  Uk- 
fk«y  AMoiMlta  Water  BMri 

'Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
'^■unply.    Animal   moves  lever. 
nine  water    valve,     when  it 
■«tarts    to    drink.       Lever 
'swinjpt  baclc  rlosii-^f  valve, 
when  animal  stops  drinkiM.I 
'Nofloat  tank  reqii:r.-il   Buwbl 
ajr  l>e  put  at  diniTent  he  iKhtsI 
'or  in  any  stall  or  pon.     rannotl 
'overflow;  cannot  tret  out  of  onlenl 
almust  no  wati-r  left  in  t>owl.    Moat| 
laanitarr  bowl  ever  aold.    Piwvants  ssrvad  ot « 

'  ^ioM»  diaa— s.       Inrr<-a.4etJ  milk  yield  quicUjJ 
(■ajra  back  coat.    Save*  lattor:  save* 
I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
[atsaehions.  Stalls.    Carriera,  etc.. 
1  for  General  Catalut;.  SLMitfrce, 

Ic  A.  LIBBCV  COMPAM 

a  lay  S<.  OshlMsk.  Wis. 


Turn  Your  Bags 
Into   Dollars 

(let  those  ol<l  hatii  out  of  (lu-  h.irn  nuii 
turn  tlifin  into  iiioiuy.  Wi-  |>!iy  liielifsl 
prices  («>r  torn  orsouml  li;ii{s  .iinl  buy  iiny 
qu.intlty.     Wc  also  |>.i.\-  the  fn-iv'hl. 

Qiiiik  rchirni  <iii;ir.intccil.  \\t\\  t.tke  no 
risk  ill  doKJiiii!  «ith  ii!>. 

We  are  an  oM  c>t:il>lisho<l  rcli.ibic  hoiije. 
Before  .v«m' sell  ^^•l  our  prices.  Write  no» . 

Burnett    Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 
Brooklyn,    Maryland. 


CHINA 

STANDS    HOT  AND   COLD   WATER    tO< 


PIPE 


second  hand.  I.ar«e  stoi-c  nil 
sizes  furnished  wltl;  now  thresuls 
A  cwipUnK!^.  Prompt  shipments. 

J.  F.  Grinith,    4tS  Mayer  St.,  Phila 


HAY 


W.  0  POWER  t  CO.  Ml  V  33  Si    Nm  V<r  f  H 

aiv  tho  liircrst  t'onfllers  of  rumniUslon  hay  « 
Incrreritpr  New  York;  It  von  li:ivc  tiay  10  dls-  • 
f»0(ie  of  ronitniinlcflte  with  tlH'iu.  ^ 

HAY  gg 


:0-«L'»H) 


PennsvtVania  Farmer 


MAN  ^^^  MUSIC 


By    FRANK    II.  SI»K.\liMAN 


ff^IJf^tlff^ilffT7^1^i^?^>^^ 


CHAPTER  I 


Frontier  Day 

Lofevcr,  if  tlun'  was  n  tablo  in  tlif 
room,  I'ould  iu'vi'v  be  got  to  sit  <>ii  a 
chair;  and  boiiig  rotund  lie  sat  prffor- 
a-bly  sidewise  on  tin-  edgo  of  tlie  table. 
One  of  his  small  feet — his  feet  were  ei.- 
eascd  in  tight,  liighheoled,  ill-fitting,' 
horsemen  's  boots — usnally  rested  on  the 
Hoor,  the  other  swung  at  the  end  of  his 
stubby  leg  slowly  in  the  air.  This  idio; 
hvncrasy  his  lompanion,  de  Spain,  Iirjd 
learned  to  tolerate. 

But  Lefever's  sn1)d\ied  whistle,  whii-h 
seemed  meditative,  always  irritated  de 
Spain  more  or  less,  despite  his  endeavor 
not  to  be  irritated.  It  was  like  the  low 
singing  of  a  tea-kettle,  whieh,  ho,ve\'ev 
unobtrusive,  indicatis  steam  within.  In 
faet,  John  Lefever,  who  was  built  not 
tinlike  a  kettle,  and  whose  high,  shiny 
forehead  was  to)ti)ed  by  a  pomi)adoii/ 
shoek  of  very  vellow  hair,  never  whi-tl 
cd  exf-ept  when  there  \ffas  some  pressure 
on   his  sensibilities. 

The  warm  sun  streaming  tlini  the 
windows  of  t'he  j)rivate  offiee  of  the  di- 
vi-iioii  iit  Sleepy  «'at,  a  railroad  town  ly- 
ing almost  within  gunshot  of  a  gieat 
rontini-ntal  divide,  would  easily  have  ac- 
counted for  the  cordial  j)erspira.tion 
that  illniuiued  Lefever's  forehead.  Xot 
that  a  jierspiratioii  is  easily  aeliieved  in 
the  hi^h  country;  it  isn't.  None,  iu- 
.'eeil,  l»ut  a  i)liysical  giant,  which  Le- 
I'l'ver  was,  could  maintain  so  constant 
:  nd  visible  a  nervous  moisture  in  th" 
face  of  the  extraordinary  atmosplieric 
evaporation  of  the  mountain  plateau>'. 
.\nd  to  de  Spain,  on  this  occasion,  e>i  n 
the  glistening  ))cads  on  his  companion's 
forehead  were  annoying,  for  he  knew 
that  he  himself  was  properly  resptoi-ible 
fur  their  presence. 

De  S]»ain,  tilted  back  in  tlie  Snin  rin- 
tendent's  chair,  sat  near  Lefevei — Jef- 
fries had  the  mountain  division  then — 
his  elbows  resting  on  the  amis  of  the 
rcvolving-cliair,  and  with  his  hands  he 
gripped  rather  defiantly  the  s)>iu(!ies 
sni»porting  them;  his  feet  were  crisseil 
101  the  walnut  rim  of  the  shabby,  doth- 
to|»ped  table.  In  this  attitude  his  chin 
lay  on  his  soft,  ojten  t-ollar  and  tie,  his 
suiiiburn>t  lip-*  were  shut  tight,  and 
above  and  between  his  nervous  Itrnw  n 
eyes  were  two  little  vertical  furrows  of 
)>eri)lexity  and  regret.  He  was  looking 
at  the  duU-finisli  barrel  of  a  new  rifle 
tliat  lay  across  Lefever's  la]).  At  in- 
tervals Lefever  took  tlie  rifle  up  and, 
whistling  softly,  examined  with  eaie 
a  fracture  r>f  tlie  lever,  the  broken 
thnuib-pieee  of  which  lay  on  the  table 
between    the   two    men. 

From  the  Main  Street  side  of  the 
large  room  came  the  hooting  and  clatter- 
ing of  a  Frontier  Day  celebration,  and 
these  noises  seemed  not  to  allay  the 
discomfort  ajiparent  on  the  faces  of 
tlie   two    men. 

"It  certainly  is  warm,"  observed 
Lefever,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all. 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  of  the 
sun.'"    suggested    de    Spain    shortly. 

Lefever  made  a  face.  "I  am  trying 
to   keep  away   from  that   noise." 

*'Hang  it,  John,"  blurted  out  de 
Spain  peevishly,  "what  possessed  you 
to  send  for  me  to  do  the  shooting, 
anyway  ? " 

His    eoinpajvlon    answered     gently — 


Lefever's  patience  was  noted  6\en 
among  contained  men — "Henry,"  he 
remonstrated,  "I  sent  for  you  because 
[   thought   vou  could   shoot." 

De  Spain's  expression  did  not  change 
under  the  reproach.  His  bron/ed  face 
was  naturally  amiable,  and  his  mental 
attitude  toward  ill  Inek,  usually  one 
of  indifl'erence,  wa.s  rarely  more  tliati 
one  of  jierplexity.  His  features  were 
so  regular  as  to  contribute  to  this  un- 
disturbed expression,  and  his  face 
would  not  ordinarily  attract  attention 
but  for  his  extremely  bright  and  alive 
ev-es — the  frequent  mark  of  an  out-of- 
door  mountain  life^ — and  especially  for 
a  red  birthmark,  low  on  his  left  cheek, 
disappearing  under  the  turn  of  the 
jaw.  It  was  merely  a  strawberry,  so- 
called,  but  an  inerailicable  stamp,  and 
l)erhaps  to  a  less  preoccupied  man  a 
misfortune.  Henry  de  S])aiu,  however, 
even  at  twenty-eight,  was  too  absorb- 
ed in  many  things  to  give  thought  to 
this  often,  and  after  knowing  him,  one 
forgot  about  the  birthmark  in  the  man 
that  carried  it.  Lefever's  reproach 
was  naturally  provocative.  "I  hope 
now,"  rt>torted  de  Si>ain,  but  without 
any  show  of  resentment,  "you  under- 
stand I  can't." 

"No,"  i^ersisted  Lefever  good-na- 
turedly, "I  only  realize,  Henry,  that 
this  wasn't  your  day   for  the  job." 

The  door  of  the  outer  office  opened 
aucl  Jeffries,  the  sui)erintendent,  walk- 
ed into  the  room;  ho  had  just  come 
from  Medicine  Bend  in  his  car.  The 
two  men  rose  to  greet  him.  He  asked 
about    the    noise    in   the   street. 

"That  noise,  William,  comes  from 
all  Calabasas  and  all  Morgan's  Gap," 
explained  Lefever,  still  fondling  the 
rifle,  "The  Morgans  are  celebrating 
our  defeat.  They  put  it  all  over  us. 
We  were  challenged  yesterday,"  he 
continueil  in  response  to  the  abrupt 
questions  of  Jeffries.  "The  Morgans 
offered  to  shoot  us  ofl'hand,  two  hun- 
dred yards,  bull's-eye  count.  The  boys 
here— Bob  Scott  and  some  of  the  stage- 
guards — put  it  up  to  me.  I  thought  we 
could  trim  them  by  running  in  ji  real 
gunman.  T  wired  to  Medicine  Bend 
for  Henry.  Henry  comes  up  last  night 
witl)  a  brand-new  rifle,  presented,  I 
imagine,  by  the  Medicine  Bend  Black 
Hand  Local,  No.  LI.  This  is  the  gun," 
explained  Lefever  feebly,  holding  fortli 
the  exhibit.  "The  lever,"  he  added 
with    a    patient    expletive,    "broke." 

"Give  me  the  gun,  John,"  inter- 
j)osed  de  Spain  resignedly.  "I'll  lay 
it  on  the  tra.-k  tonight  for  a  train  to 
run  over," 

"It  was  a  tinii'  limit,  you  under- 
stand, William,"  j)ersisted  Lefever, 
continuing  to  stick  pins  calmly  into  de 
Spain.  "Henry  got  to  shooting  too 
fast." 

"That  wasn't  what  beat  me,"  ex- 
claimed de  Spain  curtly.  And  taking 
up  the  offending  rifle  he  walked  out 
of  the   room. 

"Nor  was  it  the  most  humiliating 
feature  of  his  defeat,"  murmured  Le- 
fever, as  the  door  closed  behind  his  dis- 
comfited champion.  "What  do  you 
think,  William?"  ho  grumbled  on. 
"The  Morgans  ran  in  a  girl  to  shoot 
against  us — true  as  there's  a  Ood  in 
heaven.  They  put  uj)  Nan  Morgan,  old 
Duke  Morgan's  little  niece.     An<l   what 


do  you  think .'  She  shot  the  fingers 
dean  off  onr  well-known  Black  Hand 
scout.  I  never  before  in  my  life  saw 
Henry  so  fussed.  The  little  Music 
Mountain  skirt  sim])ly  put  it  all  over 
liim.  She  had  five  bull's-eyes  to  Hen- 
ry's three  when  the  lever  snapped.  He 
forfeited." 

"Some  shooting,"  commented  Jef- 
fries, rapidly  signing  letters. 

"We  expected  some  when  Henry  un- 
slung  his  gun,"'  Lefever  went  on  with- 
out respecting  .lefl'ries'  preoccupation. 
"As  it  is,  those  fellows  have  cleaned 
up  every  dollar  loose  in  Sleepy  <'at,  an<l 
tlien  some,  ^loney.'  Tliey  could  start 
a  bank   this   minute." 

Sounds  of  revelry  continued  to  pour 
in  thru  the  street  window.  The  Mor- 
gans were  celebrating  uncommonly. 
"Rubbing  it  in,  eh,  .lohn."'  suggested 
Jeffries, 

"Think  of  it,"  gasped  Lefever,  "to 
l»e  beaten  by  an  eighteen-year-old 
girl." 

"Now^  that,"  declared  Jeffries,  wak- 
ing up  as  if  for  the  first  time  inter- 
ested, "is  exactly  where  you  made  your 
mistake,  John.  Henry  is  young  and 
excitable —  " 

"Excitable!"  echoed  Lefever,  taken 
aback. 

"Yes,  excitable— -when  a  girl  is  in 
the  ring — why  not .'  Especially  a  trim, 
all-alive,  up-and-coming,  blue-eyed 
hussy  like  that  girl  of  Duke  Morgan's. 
She  would  upset  any  'young  fellow, 
John." 

"A   girl    from   Morgan's   Gap/" 

"Morgan's  Gap,  nothing!"  respond- 
ed .Teffries  scornfully.  "What's  that 
got  to  do  with  it.*  Does  that  change 
the  fire  in  the  girl's  eye,  the  curve  of 
her  neck,  the  slope  of  her  shoulder, 
John,'  or  the  color  of  her  cheek."'  Le- 
fever only  stared.  "De  Spain  got  to 
thinking  about  tho  girl,"  persist.'d 
.reffries,  "her  eyes  and  neck  and  pink 
oheeks  rattled  him.  Against  a  girl 
you  should  have  put  up  an  old,  one- 
eyed  scout  like  yourself,  or  me,  or  Bob 
Scott. 

"There's  another  thing  you  forget, 
John,"  continued  Jeffries,  signing  even 
more  rapidly.  "A  gunman  shoots  his 
best  wheli  there's  somebody  shooting 
at  him — otherwise  he  w  ouldn  't  be  a 
gunman — he  would  be  just  an  ordinary, 
evory-day  marksman,  with  a  Sdiuet- 
/.enveroin  medal  and  a  rooster  feathur 
in  his  hat.  That's  why  you  shoot  well, 
,Tohn— because  you're  a  gunman,  and 
not  a  marksman." 

"That  bnv  can  shoot  all  anmiid  me, 
•Teff." 

"For  instance,"  continued  Jeffries, 
tossing  off  signatures  now  with  a  rub- 
ber stamp,  and  developing  his  incon- 
testable theory  at  the  same  time,  "if 
you  had  put  Oale  Morgan  up  against 
Henry  at,  say  five  hundred  yards,  and 
told  them  to  shoot  at  each  other,  in- 
stead of  against  each  other,  you  'd  have 
got  bull's-eyes  to  burn  from  de  S]tain. 
And  the  Calabasas  crowd  wouldn't  have 
your  money.  John,  if  you  want  to  win 
money,  you  ?nust  study  the  psychologi-. 

caL"' 

There  was  abuifdance  of  raillery  in 
Lefever's  retort:  "That's  why  yon  are 
rich,  Jeff?"    • 

"No,  I  am  ])Oor  because  I  failed  to 
study  it.  That  is  why  I  am  at  Sleepy 
Cat  holding  down  a  division.  But  now 
that  you've  brought  Henry  up  here, 
we'll  keep  him." 

"What  do  you  mean,  keep  him."'  de- 
manded Lefever,  starting   in    protest. 

"What  do  T  mean?"  thundered  Jef- 
fries, who  frequently  thundered  even 
when  it  didn't  r.iin  in  the  oflice.  "T 
mean  T  need  him.  T  mean  the  time  to 
shoot  a  bear  is  when  you  see  him.  .John, 
what  kind  of  a  fellow  is  de  Spain?" 
demanded  the  su))erinteudent,  as  if  he 
•lad  never  heard  of  him.  ■ 
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' '  Henry  de   Spain  .' ' '   asked  Lefever,  1 
sparring    innocently    for    time. 

"No,  Commodore  George  Washiii;r. 
ton,  Genei'al  Jackson,  Isaac  Watts  dc 
Spain,"  retorted  Jeffries  peevishly. 
"Don't  you  know  the  man  we're  talk- 
ing  about .' ' ' 

"Known    him    for    ten    years." 

"Then  why  say  'Henry'  de  Spain 
as  if  there  were  a  dozen  of  hinif  He's 
the  only  de  Spai)i  in  these  parts,  i.sn't 
he?      What    kind    of    a    fellow    is   he.'" 

Lefever  was  read.v;  and  as  Tie  s,at 
in  a  chair  sidewise  at  the  table,  unv 
arm  flung  across  the  green  baize,  lie 
looked  every  inch  his  devil-may  i-.uc 
part.  Regarding  .feffries  keenly,  Ik- 
exclaimed  with  emphasis:  "Why,  if 
yon  want  him  short  and  sharp,  ha'*  n 
man  with  a  soft  eye  and  a  snap-turtJc 
jaw,  a  man  of  dose  stpieaks  and  short- 
arm  shots,  always  getting  into  troulilc. 
always  getting  out;  a  man  that  iini 
wheedle  more  out  of  a  horse  fliHii 
anybody  -but  an  Indian;  .coax  mort' 
shots  out  of  a  gun  than  anybody  else 
can  put  into  it — if  you  want  him  flat, 
that's  Henry,  as  I  si/e  him." 

Jeffries  resumed  his  mildest  tone: 
"Tell  him  to  come  in  a  minute,  John." 

De  Spain  himself  expressed  contcnqit- 
nous  impatience  when  Lefever  told 
him  the  superintendent  wanted  hJm  tn 
go  to  work  at  Sleepy  Cat.  He  declared 
he  had  always  hated  the  town;  and  Le- 
fever readily  understood  wdiy  he  should 
especially  detest  it  just  now.  Every 
horseman's  yell  tliat  rang  on  the  s-uiiny 
afternoon  air  thru  the  open  wind(»ws- 
and  from  up  the  street  and  down  there 
were  still  a  good  many — was  one  of 
derision  at  de  S]>ain's  galling  defi-at. 
When  he  at  length  c(»nseuted  to  talk 
with  .Jeffries  about  coming  to  Sleepy 
Cat,  the  interview  was  of  a  pof^itivc 
sort  on  the  one  side  and  an  obstinate 
sort  on  the  other.  De  Spain  raised  one 
objection  after  another  to  leaving  Medi 
cine  Bend,  and  Jeffries  sunin:(  ^i'' I  .1 
show  of  impatience. 

"You  are  looking  for  promot:oii,  are- 
n't you?"   he   demanded   threat-eringly. 

"Yes,  but  not  for  motion  without 
the  'pro,'  "  objected  de  Spak.  "1 
want  to  stick  to  the  railroad  bu.sincss. 
You  want  to  get  me  into  tli<;  -^tajie 
business. " 

"Temporarily,  yes.  But  !*'►  told 
y«iu  when  you  come  back  to  th-e  iivis 
ion  proj)er,  you  come  as  my  assi-tant, 
if  yuu  make  good  running  ti.-i  Tliii-f 
River  stages.     Think   of  the  sala'-y." 

"I   have   no   immediate   heir*." 

"This  is  not  a  matter  fo-  Jckisu. 
de  Spain, ' ' 

"I  know  that,  too.  How  nidy  m.  n 
have  been  shot  on  the  stage*.  .1  tin 
last   six   months?" 

"Why,  now  and  again  the  .'tagc-* 
are  lield  up,  yes,"  admitted  J-flrics 
brusquely;  "that  is  to  be  expected 
where  the  specie  shipments  are  ;ar;;e. 
The  Thief  River  mines  are  rotten  witl' 
gold  just  now.  But  you  don't  have  t" 
drive  a  stage.  We  suj>i»ly  yoj  witli 
good  men  for  that,  and  good  guards 
men  willing  to  take  any  kind  'i'  ■' 
chance  if  .'lie  pay  is  right.  And  tl-  i'-'.^ 
is  right,  and  yours  as  general  n)ana;.'ir 
will  be  right." 

"I  have  never   as  yet   generally   nian 
aged     any     stage     line,"    remarked    di 
Sjiain,  poking  ridicule  at  the  titlf,  "  "" 
matter   how    modest    an   outfit." 

"You  will  never  learn  younger. 
There  is  a  fascination,"  declared  J«'f- 
fries,  ignoring  the  flinj^,  and  tilting  hi^ 
chair  eloquently  back  to  give  ea?^  y"'" 
conviction  to  his  words,"  about  run- 
ning a  good  .ftage  line  that  no  Tailroad 
business  can  ever  touch.  There  is,  «d 
course,  nothing  in  the  Rocky  Mo  iritanis. 
for  that  matter  in  the  United  Stat.ic 
—nothing,  I  guess,  in  the  world — th.it 
approaches  the  Thief  River  line  in  •** 
ojiportunitles.  Every  wagon  we  own, 
from    the    lightest    to    the    he.ivi^.st,  ^ 
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built  to  Order  on  our  particular  speci-  on  he  took  it  off,  and  if  it  happened 
fifgtious  by  the  Studebaker  people."  to  be  off,  which  was  unusual,  he  put 
Here  Jeffries  pointed  his  finger  sharply  it  on.  He  extended  his  arm,  at  times, 
gt  dc  Spain  as  if  to  convict  him  of  suddenly,  as  if  on  the  brink  of  a  posi- 
<oiiH'  dereliction.  "You've  seen  them!  tive  assertion.  But  he  decided  nothing 
Villi  know  what   they   are."  and    asserted    nothing.      If    he    talked, 

"Second-growth  hickory  in  the  he  talked  well  and  energetically;  but 
jji-ars, "  continued  Jeffries  encouraging-  the  end  of  a  talk  usually  found  him 
\y^  "ash   tongues   and   boxes "  and   de  Spain  about  where  they  began. 

"Some  of  those  old  busses  look  like  80  it  was  on  this  trying  day — for  Le- 
asli-boxcs,"  interposed  de  Spain  irrev-  fever  was  not  able  wholly  to  hide  the 
^.rently.  upsetting   of  his   confidence   of   victory. 

But   Jeffries   was  not  to  be   stopped:    and   his    humiliation    at    the    now   more 
"Tinikiu:  springs,    ball-bearing    axles —    distant   yells    from    the    Calabasas    and 
\vhv,   nian,   there   is   no   vehicle    in    the    Morgan  Gap  victors, 
world  built  like  a  Thief  River  stage."         But    concerning    the    Morgans    and 

<You  are  some  wagon-maker,  Jeff,"  their  friends,  Lefever,  to  Whom  Jef- 
siid  dc  Spain,  regarding  him  ironically,    fries    had    rudely    referred    the    subject 

Jeffries  ignored  every  sarcasm.  "This  at  the  «lose  of  his  talk  with  de  Spain, 
road,  as  you  know,  owns  the  line.  And  did  abandon  his  habitual  reticence. 
the  net  from  the  specie  shipments  "Rustlers,  thieves,  robbers,  coiners, 
equals  the  net  on  an  ordinary  railroad  outlaws!"  he  exclaimed  energetically, 
division..  But  we  must  have  a  man  to  "Js  this  because  they  got  your  >mon- 
riin  that  line  that  can  curb  the  dis-  ey  today,  John  I"  asked  de  Spain. 
orders  along  the  route.  Calabasas  Val-  "Never  mind  my  money.  I've  got 
ley,  de  Spain,  is  a  bad  place."  a    new    job    with    nothing    to    do,   and 

"Is  itf"  de  Spain  asked  as  naively    plenty  of  cash," 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Calabasas,       De   Spain    asked    what   the   job    was. 
tho  Jeffries  was  nervily  stating  a  fact    "On   the   stages,"   announced   Lefever. 
bald  and  notorious  to  both.  "I  am  now  general  superintendent   of 

"There  are  a  lot  of  bad  men  there,"    the  Thief  River  Line." 
Jefl'ries  went  on,  "who  are  bad  simply        "What  does  that  mean?" 
because    they've   never   had   a   man    to        "It   means   that  I   act  for  tkc  reor- 
show  them."  ganization  committee  in  buying  alfalfa 

"The    last    'general'    manager    was   for  the  horses  and  smokeless  pipes  for 
killed  there,  wasn't  he?"  the  guards.    I  am  to  be  your  assistant." 

"Not    in    the    valley,    no.      He    was        "I'm    not    going    to    take    that   job, 
shot   at    Calabasas  Inn."  John." 

"Would    that    make    very   much    dif-        "Yes,  you  are," 
fercuce  in  the  way  he  felt  about  itf"  *'Not  if  I  know  it.    I  am  going  back 

Jeffries,  with  an  effort,  laughed,  to  Medicine  Bend  tonight."  Lefever 
'That's  all  right,  Henry!  They  won't  took  off  his  hat  and  twirled  it  skilfully 
get  you."  Again  he  extended  his  fin-  on  one  hand, "humming  softly  the  while. 
ger  dogmatically:  "If  I  thought  they  "Jtfhn,"  asked  de  fipainp  after  a 
would,  I  wouldn't  send  you  down  pause,  "'who  is  that  girl  that  shot 
there."  against   me   this  afternoonf" 


Start 
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Day 

Right 

It* s  not  much  fun  crawling  out  of  the  comfy  covers 
at  five  or  six  o'clock  on  frosty  mornings.  But  the 
alarm  has  a  pleasanter  sound  when  you  know  a  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater  is  waiting — ready  to  make  things 
warm  at  the  scratch  of  a  match.  However,  to  get 
perfect  results,  always  use 
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"That,"    answered    Lefever,    think- 


It  sires  a  steady,  room-filling  heat  or  a  clear,  l>rilliant  yet 
mellow  lii^t  without  snudce.  80ot»  smell  or  charred  wicks. 
That's  because  Rayolight  Ou  is  more  highly  refined  thaa 
ordinary  kerosenes— yet  it  sells  at  the  same  price. 

Ask  for  it  by  name  at  the  store  tiut  displays  the  sign; 
"Atlantic  Rayofight  OU  for  Sale  Here."  Then  you'U  be  sur« 
of  getting  the  genuine. 
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"Yon     are    young,    ambitious;     four  ing,  shocked,   of  Jeffries'  words,  "was 

thou«^and    a    year    isn't    hanging    from  Nan   Morgan." 

tvcry  telegraph-pole;  it  is  almost  twice  "Who   is   shef" 

what  they  are  paying  me."         .  "Just  one  of  the  Morgans;   lives  in 

'•You're  not  getting  shot  at."  the   Gap    with    old    Duke    Morgan,    her 

"No  man,  Henry,  knows  the  hour  of  uncle;   lived  there  as  long  as  I  can  re- 

his  death.     No   man   in   the   high  conn-  member.     Some   shot,   Henry." 

trv  knows   when   he   is   to   be    made   a  "How    can    ahe  live    in    the    Gap," 

target— that  you  well  understand.  Men  mused   de   Spain,  "with  an   outfit   like 

are    shot    down    in    this    country    that  thatf" 

have    no    more    idea    of   getting   killed  "Got   nowhere   else   to  live,  I  guess. 

than  I  have— or  you  have."  T    believe    you'd    better    change    your 

"I),  n't  include  me.     I  have  a  pretty  mind,  Henry,  and  stay   with   us." 

jjoo'  idea  of  getting  killed  right  away  "No,"    returned    de    Spain    meditat- 

-the  minute  I  take  this  job."  ively,  "I'm  not   going    to    stay.      I've 

"We     have     temporized     with     this  had  glory  enough  out  of  this  town  for 

Calahasas  outfit  long  enough,"  declar-  a  while."     He  picked  up  his  hat   and 

cd  Jeffries,  dropping  his  mask  at  last,  put  it  on.     Lefever  thought  it  well  to 

"Deaf     Sandusky,     Logan,     and     that  make    no    response.      He    was    charged 

squint-eyed    thief,    Dave    Sassoon— all  with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 

hold  up  men,  every  one  of  them!  Henry,  the  stage-line  arsenal  at  Sleepy  Cat,  and 

Tm  putting  you  in  on  that  jab  because  spent  many  of  his  idle  moments  toying 

you've    got    nerve,    because    you     can  with   the    firearms.      He   busied   himself 

shoot,  because   I   don't   think   they   can  now    with    the    mechanism    of    a    huge 

got    yon— and    paying    you    a    whaling  revolver  —   one   that    the   stage-driver, 

hi)!    salary    to     straighten     things    out  Frank     Elpaso,     had     wrecked     on     the 

alon;;  the  Spanish  Sinks.  Do  you  know,  head  of  a  troublesome  negro  coming  in 

Henry—"  Jeffries  leaned   forward   and  from  the  mines.     De  Spain  in  turn  took 

low.Mvd  his  town.  "Do  you  know,  he  re-  off    his    hat,   poked    the    crown    discon- 

i'oat.d,   "I    suspect    that    Morgan    Gap  tentedly,  and,  rising  with  a  loss  of  ami- 

Imneli    are    really   behind    and    beneath  ability     in     his    features    and     manner, 

a  lot  of  this  deviltry  around  Calabasas?  walked    out   of   the    room. 

Vtiu  take  Gale  Morgan:  Why,  he  trains  The  late  sun  was  streaming  down  the 

"itli     Dave    Sassoon;     take  'his    uncle,  full  length  of  Main  Street.     The  street 

I^iikr:   Sassoon   never  is  in  trouble   but  was  still   filled   with   loiterers   who  had 

«"hat    Duke    will    help    him    out."    Jef-  spent  the  day  at  the  fair,  and  lingered 

frio<   exploded    with    a  slight    but    fore-  now  in  town  in   the  vagoe  hope  of'see- 

iblo    expletive.      "Was    there    ever    a  jng  a  brawl  or  a  fight  before  sundown 

thief  or'  a  rob1)er  driven  into  Morgan  's  — cattlemen     and     cowboys     from     the 

Gap    that    didn't     find    sympathy     and  northern     ranges,    sheepmen     from    the 

sholttr   with    some    of  the   Morgans?      I  Spider    River    country,    small     ranchers 

heliive   thev  are  in   every  gamp   pulled  and    irrigators    from    the    Bear    basin, 

"»  the   Thief  River   stages."  who    picked    their   steps   carefully,   and 

"  •V>   bud   as   thatf"  spoke  with  prudence  in  the  presence  of 

•It  (Tries' 'turned    to    his    desk.      "Ask  roisterers   from   the  Spanish   Sinks,  and 

John  Lefever."  gunmen    and    gamblers    from    Calabasas 

W'  Spain  had  a  long  talk  with  John,  and  Morgan's  Gap.     The  Morgans  them- 

B"t  John  was  a  poor  adviser.     He  ad-  selves  and  their  following  were  out  to 

^isi'd  no  one  on  any  subject.  He  whistl-  the  last  retainer, 

•"•l.  he  'hummed  a  tune,  if  his  hat  was  (Xo  bc   Continued.) 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Ofl  Heaters 

Make  cold  rooms  nice  and  comtoito 
able  rcsardleas  ot  tta«  weather. 
Qnlck.  radiant  beat  at  the  strike  ot  • 
match.  See  them  at 
yofrdealer'a   t4.W 
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Rayo  Lamps 

The  always  reliabto 
light  makers.  Hand> 
some  desiffns  for  every 
room.  Give  a  clear, 
mellow  liKht,  ideal  for 
all  purposes.  At  yoor 
dealer's,  tiM  up. 


Rairo  LAntoms 

Safest  and  best  Qlrs 
a  pierdnff.  faz^reach* 
Inff  litr*- 1  on  the  darkest 
nisht  Durable  eon« 
•tmction.  Oil  fount* 
never  leak.  At  yow 
dealer's.  8O0  09. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Sand  BO  money  bat  got  this  aplendid  rocker  for  SOdMS. 
fraatriaL    U,  for  sayreMon  whaterer.  yoo  doo'UwIshto* 
keep  it.  •eadlt  back  at  the  end  of  tbo  »  days  ud  wo  wJU 


Jay*  a« 

pay  freight  both  . 
70a  Hndlt  an  yoa  expert, 
make  flrat  payment  in  60 
daya.  Balance  fai  pay- 
ments 00  daya  apart. 

Solid  Oak 


If 


.  entirely  of 
kiln  dried 
bard  wood. 
The  arms 
and  front  poata 
are  of  genuine 
qmrter-aawcd 
oak,  other  ez- 
jpoaed  parts  be> 
tog  aeaaoned 
aoHd  oak  and  all 
handaome  gold- 
en Anish.  Seat 
has  four  eprinss 
aapported  on 
tempered  ateel 
banoa  and  there 
ais  S-ineh  pil- 
low aprings  in 
the  back  also  sapeottwl  on  ateel  banda.  Tbo  ftUtag  ia 
wood  fibre  and  cotton  felt.  Handsomely  upholstered  in 
imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  Height  of  ^at  ftom 
floor  17  in.  Height  of  back  from  aeat  2BH  In.  Beat 
i«19xI9in.  Widthof  chairoverall30V  in.  Shipping  weight 
about  401be.  Shipped  direct  from  Chicago  wareboose  or 
factory  in  Western  New  York  State. 

Older  by  No.  79MA7.     Price   $5.48.    No  nrtenay  in 
advance.    98c  in  60  days.    »0c  every  two  months. 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

Great  464  page  book  ahows  thooaands  of  amazing  bar- 
gaina  in  famiture,  atovea.  ranges,  fuga,  carpett,^«l' 


THE  HARTMAN  CO.  Sl'^SS 


Destroy  Smuts 

Cleanse  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
maldehyde solution  before  plant- 
ing as  it  positively  destroys  smuts, 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc. 

It  prevents  scab  and  black-leg  dis- 
eaies  of  potatoes,  also  cucumber  and 
onion  rot  and  cabbage  diseases,  etc. 


10  Farmor's  Friend 

Every  (armei  who  is  in  business  (or 
big  profits  should  use  Formaldehyde, 
as  it  has  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Affriculture.  Formaldehyde 
at  your  dealer,  one  pint  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Our  new  Hand 
Book  is  free — write  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
IM  WILLUM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Representatives  Wanted 

We  liiivc  a  go(Kl  proposition  to  offer  men  and  women  to  solicit  subscriptions    in 
their  home  county  or  to  travd. 

We  te:ifh  yo  i  the  l>  isiness  and  pay  yoii  while  you  are  learning.     Salary    and  ex- 
pense-? to  those  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 
Send  references  with  first  letter  and  tell  us  why  you  think  you  are  fitted  for  the  work 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,       261  S.  3rd  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Your  Government  Wents 

You^to  Raise  Mora  Live  Stock 

Government  officials  have  found, 
by  careful  investigation,  that  there  is  a 

very  serious  shortage  of  bve  stock   in  this 
country.   They  sUte  that  unless  fanners  RAISE 
MORE  HOGS,  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE,  especially 
now  that  we  must  feed  our  own  soldiers  and  help 
feed  those  of  our  allies,  famine  conditions  may  result     YOU 
WANT  TO  DO  YOUR  "BrT"— DO  IT  RIGHT  NOW.    Increase 
your  live  stock  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  well.  You  are  bound  to  get 

Higher  Prices  —  Bigger  Profits 

But,  don't  forget  that  WORMS  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  live 
stock— greatest  '•profit-consumers.'*  They  cause  90*  of  live  stock 
losses.  Never  before  has  it  been  as  necessary  to  feed  a  good  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner  as  RIGHT  NOW,  and  the  best  and  cheap- 
est remedy— one  that  is  guaranteed— is  SAL-VET,  the  old  reliable  Uve 
stock  conditioner  and  worm  destroyer.  It  costs  but  2^^  per  r'.ontIi 
per  head  of  hogs  or  sheep — horses  and  cattle  a  trifle  more.  It  not 
only  gets  rid  of  the  worms,  but  tones  the  blood,  aids  the  digestion  and 
makes  stock  thrive  faster— KEEPS  them  healthier  and  SAVES  feed. 

"When  I  ordered  the  SAL-VET  I  had  ei^t  pic*  that  were  at  a  "tandstiU; 
they  had  not  sained  a  pound  in  two  months,  and  were  four  months  old  at 
the  time.  I  fed  SAL- VET  aa  directed  and  the  worms  came  from  them  to 
the  dozen,  some  of  them  ten  and  twelve  inches  long.  They  have  a^Md 
more  in  the  sixty  days  than  they  did  m  the  oitire  four  months.  SAL- VCT 
also  cleaned  out  an  old  horae  oo  ^?M£h  I  had  tned  sevgnU  kmds  of 
SSicines."  R-  K.  COWARD,  New  Palts.  N.  Y. 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  SAL-VET.  It  is  the  cheapest, 
safest,  surest  preventive  against  losses  and  pays  big  profits  on  its 
small  cost  Ask  your  dealer  about  it;  if  there  is  none  in  your 
locality,  write  us.  A  postal  brings  a  valuable  Uve  stock  book,  just 
issued,  free.    Send  for  a  copy  today. 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists 

D«pt.  106  CLBVBLAND,  OHIO 
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Uncle  Sam  counts  on  you 

to  serve  the  nation  by  getting  the  moitfetd  valut  cut  of  four  crops.  Without 
increasing  acreage  or  yield,  you  can  get  25%  more  comteedbyhusking  ears  and 
makingfodderof  stalks.leavesand husks— besldessavinglaborover hand  husking. 

The  Appleton  cuts  or  shreds  ntal  ke  and  leaves,  while  bnaktns  ears.  The  vrioxfud  roccesa- 
fulbufiker;  BO  strong  and  limple  that  first  models.made  years  ago. still  giTS  food  serrlce. 

Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  with  less  power 

than  any  busker  of  equal  size.    Bosks  cleanest:  abells  least,  has  most  efficient  com 
•STer.  Easiest,  safest  to  operate— works  In  all  conditiona  of  com.  SUat  for  4  n.  p. 
engines  and  up  deecribtd  in  our  FREE  HUSKER  BOOK,    Write  to 
Appbton  tUt.  Co.  5138  F«f«o  SirMt.  BataTia.  IB. 


JlllliilliiiilillllliillillllllllillllllilillillU: 

iHogs  T  Tankag  J 


Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 


SS  is  carefully  Nlerilizrd,  especially  prepared  Z 

S  und    roa<ly    to    feeil.     It  prwhiees  money  S> 

—  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from  manu-  S 

—  fucturer   and    save   money.        Prices     on  S 
S  request.  Z 

I      D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,      = 
E        30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

Hllliliillllllllllillllllilillliilililillllllliil^ 

— 

AQmisII  Parm  l"  California  will  make  you  more 
onuil  rann  money  with  leae work,  Youwillllve 
lonser  and  belter.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  .hoII.  Low 
prices.  Easy  terms.  Sure  profits.  Ilobpltable  neighbors, 
(iood  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Wrllef  or  our  San 
J  jaquin  Valley  Illustrated  folders  free.  C  L.  Seacraves, 
Ind.    Coram.,    ATA.SFK.V.     19.57  By.  Ex.,    Chicago. 


:;,<HillltHlllllllllllllfnMMIIIIIHIItllltllllllllllllMIIIIMIIIIIIHMHIIIIIIIIIIItlllllMlltlMtlllHIIUII||MIMIIIMV 
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The  Best  of  Tankage  H 

should  be  fed  to  your  hogs.  Don't  take  a  chance  1 1 

and  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.    Be  sure  ^  ^ 

of  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  1 1 

Ideal    Digester   Tankage  || 

Made   from    the  best  of  meat  scraii.    carefully  il 

Hterlliicd.     If  you  are  not  satUfled  with   results.  |  i 

we  will  return  your  money.    Ordei   now  while  s  I 

w<;  can  supply  you.  1 1 

Prices,  Feeding  Directions,  etc. .free  on  request. 


II 


LweStock 


OX7B  PORK  BARBEL 


IV*  aho  mal(e  "Ideal  Meat 
Scraps"   k€»t  Jot  incr eased 
CM  production  in   winter. 
\y  rile  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


tiinttiiniliiiiMiHMiiitiiMtitiMiiiiniiitmiiimiHMiiHiHdililiMiiil  = 

IMMIIflHHHtllllllllllMMIIHIIIIIUMIIIIIIIIIMIIHIIIIIIIIHUIMItlflHHHmmMimintlHIl^ 


•iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiimiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiu: 
I  v>   f  T  ^      Pticea  have  hit  bottom.  i 

^  ^  KJ    a  Book  for  fall  shipments.        i 

I     Cotton  Seed  Meal  carfo'iVrtces   I 

i  J.E.Bartlett  Co..  Mill  K.Jackson.   1\7  C\\l^  I 
i  Mich.  l>ow  prices  on  pig  middlings.   1^  V^  ▼▼    = 

nillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIII- 
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"The 


DUBBER. 
KOOHNG 

Best" 
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The  cheapest  roofing  is  Hot  necessarily  the  lowest  priced.     It  costs  5 

no  more  to  put  on  a  good  roofuig  than  a  poor  one,and  the  ad<litional  ^ 

years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in  price.     Pennies  E 

spent  now  on  the  roofing  will  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs.  E 

.45^  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  boolilet  and  samples.  5 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP.  § 

22  So.  Marshall  StrMt.         Philadelphia,  Pa.  S 

^lillUTllllllllllillllillliilllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 
Pleaae  meotion  Penn«vlvania  Fftrmcr  when  writing  to  advertisers 


We  were  farming  for  some  years  be- 
fore we  began  to  raise  pigs.  Three 
years  ago,  when  we  were  ready  for 
them,  we  bought  three  six-weeks-old 
pigs  from  the  farmer  next  to  us.  They 
cost  $li  a  piece  and  were  bought  July 
^•1.  We  made  oar  start  in  summer  be- 
cause the  pigs  would  be  ready  to  kill 
for  market  in  January,  the  monith  when 
money  was  more  scarce  with  us  than  at 
any  other  time.  " 

For  the  first  few  days  the  trio  were 
fed  corn  meal  and  middlings  mixed 
with  skim  milk.  Then,  following  the 
exantple  of  all  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood,  we  arranged  to  go  to 
the  market  town,  four  miles  away, 
twice  a  week  for  the  table  waste  from 
a  first-class  hotel,  and  thereafter  table 
waste  was  all  the  feed  the'  pigs  had 
except  milk,  buttermilk,  weeds  and 
green  stuff  from  the  farm,  such  as 
specked,  unmarketable  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. A  western  pork  producer  told 
us  that  pigs  would  eat  everything  ex- 
cept tomatoes  and  tin  cans.  We  did 
not  try  tin  cans  with  ours,  but  they 
have  never  shown  the  least  distaste  for 
tomatoes;  they  eat  them  readily  both 
raw  and  cooked.  Then  we  have  always 
used  a  good  stock  remedy  in  the  feed 
about  once  a  week. 

At  first  it  seemed  distasteful  to  go 
to  town  for  table  wasrte,  but  we  had  to 
take  fruit  and  vegetables  to  market 
anyway,  and  it  was  very  little  extra 
trouble  to  put  a  clean  barrel  with  a 
tight  lid  into  the  wagon  and  to  give 
the  hotel  porters  an  occasional  tip  for 
filling  it.  The  market  wagon  was  cov- 
ered and  the  close-fitting  barrel  top 
prevented  the  escape  of  odors  and  it 
reduced  the  cost  of  raising  the  pigs 
to  the  lowest  terms.  Later  on,  when 
there  were  a  great  many  pigs,  we  had 
a  box  fitted  into  an  open  farm  wagon 
and  the  hired  man,  for  we  could  then 
afford  the  expense  of  one,  went  and 
still  goes  for  the  table  waste  four  or 
five  times  a  week.  This  box  is  lined 
with  galvanized  iron  and  has  a  hole 
in  the  bottom,  tightly  stopped  up  when 
in  use,  but  removed  when  the  box  is 
washed  out  for  its  regular,  thoro  cleans- 
ing. It  is  two  and  one-half  feet  deep, 
with  a  heavy,  hinged  cover.  By  the 
time  we  were  raising  40  to  50  pigs, 
Srrain  had  to  be  fed  too,  altho  table 
waste  would  appear  to  be  a  pigs'  nat- 
ural feed,  to  judge  from  the  way  ours 
liave  always  gone  for  it  and  thrived 
upon    it. 

Fifteen  week^^  after  we  bought  the 
first  lot,  that  is,  altout  the  middle  of 
November,  one  wei;xlie(l  Ofi  pound"?,  the 
other  two  7.5  pouinls  each,  and  we  had 
the  chance  to  .sell  them  for  10  cents  a 
fKiund,  live  weight,  which  we  did.  The 
selling  ]>rif'e  lacked  rnily  two  dollars 
of  trebling  our  original  investment, 
Tlie  pig  business  seemed  such  a  safe 
investment,  we  figured  that  if  three 
live  pigs  at  three  and  one-lialf  months 
old  would  nearly  treble  their  cost,  20 
j»igs,  4II  we  could  afford  to  buy,  at  six 
months  (dd,  dressed  and  sold  as  meat, 
would  bring  us  gooil  money,  would  be 
onr  pork  Vtnrrel  without  the  bother  of 
troubling;  ('ony;ress  al'out  it.  Therefore, 
we    plunged. 

By  December  l<t  we  had  1»)  little 
|.igs,  four  shrtrt  of  the  I'O  we  wanted, 
but  all  of  the  nearby  good  ones  that 
were  for  sale.  They  were  put  into  two 
good  houses,  were  fed  just  as  the  first 
ones  were  fed  and  were  given  the  best 
of  care.  In  two  weeks  one  was  dead; 
within  six  weeks  nine  others  Jiad  Joined 
them   and  we   were  left    with    only   six 
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out  of  the  sixteen,  and  with  tboroly 
upset  ealeulations.  The  diseonragiug 
thing  about  it  was  our  inability  to  diag- 
nose the  ailment.  We  thought  the 
trouble  was  due  to  buying  the  pigg 
too  late  in  the  fall,  that  if  we  could 
have  had  them  about  the  first  ibt  Octo- 
ber they  would  have  passed  the  danger 
period  before  the  cold  nights' >aet  in. 
A  successful  hog  raiser,  to  wliiibni  we 
went  for  advice,  too  late,  said  Ihat  in 
his  experience  heavy  mortality  among 
fall  pigs  was  caused  by  damp  bedding, 
that  a  good  bed,  but  not  too  deep,  of 
clean,  dry  istraw  should  be  giveii  every 
night.  At  any  rate,  profiting  by  that 
season's  experience  and  our  friend's 
advice,  we  never  have  tried  to  keep 
many  young  pigs  in  winter  unless 
they  were  farrowed  in  September  or 
early  October,  and  we  have  never  Inst 
such  a  large  proportion  of  them. 

In  June  we  sent  to  a  reliable  breed- 
er in  a  neighboring  state  and  bought  a 
registered  Poland  China  brood  sow  that 
had  been  bred  and  was  due  to  farrow 
the  latter  part  of  July,  paying  .t:}.3 
for  her.  It  was  taking  a  chance,  and 
a  pretty  steep  outlay  for  us,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing  we 
could  have  done,  for  she  brought  us  a 
litter  of  13  fine  pigs.  Two  of  them  died, 
we  selected  the  best  two  gilts  for 
brood  sows  and  sold  th  remaining 
nine  in  the  fall,  as  meat,  for  $209.  The 
young  brood  sow  we  had  raised  our- 
selves had  eight  pigs  that  summer,  or 
rather  fall  as  it  was  in  September;  but 
three  of  them  died.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas one  of  them  was  killed  and  put 
down  in  brine  for  home  use.  In  March 
the  remaining  four  were  dressed  and 
sold  to  the  butcher.  That  winter  our 
pigs  netted  us  $25fi  and  gave  us  all 
the  fresh  and  salt  pork,  sausages  and 
lard  we  could  use. 

From  that  time  we  have  followed  the 
plan  which,  for  us  at  least,  has  prove. 1 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  that  is  to 
keep  four  brood  sows  which  produce 
two  litters  each,  a  year,  averaging  about 
40  pigs  twice  a  year.  More  are  far- 
rowed but  some  always  die,  many  times 
by  accident,  sometimes  thru  cannibal- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  sow.  We  can- 
not very  well  care  for  more  than  80 
to  100  pigs  at  a  time  because  we  have 
only  fifteen  acres  and  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  pens  too  near  the  house.  We 
expect  to  keep  that  many  in  time, 
working  up  to  it  gradually.  The  spring 
litters  f  '  raised  and  sold  as  meat  dur- 
ing the  iter.  Nearly  all  of  the  fall 
pigs  are  sold  at  six  weeks  for  $7  to  f9 
per  pair.  We  keep  a  few  of  them  to 
dress  and  sell  in  the  spring  and  our 
aim  is  to  so  raise  and  fatten  them  that 
we  will  have  some  to  gell  nearly  every 
month  in  the  year. 

The  pig  business  means  a  great  deal 
of  work,  much  of  it  quite  disagreeable 
work,  but  for  the  amount  of  labor  and 
money  required  to  produce  and  mar- 
ket the  pigs  the  results  are  more  f<r- 
fain  than  raising  truck,  berries  or 
fruit.  Pigs  can  be  protected  from 
weather  conditions  that  may  dania;;e 
if  not  entirely  destroy  a  season's  erop, 
for  like  all  animals  theji  will  live  and 
thrive  if  well  bred,  given  proper  food 
and  a  house  that  is  warm,  dry  and  clenu. 
Last  year  our  iiwome  from  I'igs 
amounted  to  .1*1,102;  .$950  from  50  sold 
as  meat  and  ^^'t2  from  the  sale  of  19 
l)airs  of  young  pigs.  .  Not  all  of  this 
was  profit  for  about  $100  worth  of 
grain  was  used,  the  killing  expense  was 
^40  and  a  portion  of  the  hired  man's 
wages  should  be  deducted.  In  round 
numbers  the  net  income  was  $900,  V^t- 
ing  the  same  season  the  income  frem 
fruit  and  truck  came  to  $478,  a  >^m' 
gained  by  unremitting,  back-breaking 
toil,  during  a  working  day  of  fifteen 
),„„„._M,  B,  Thomas,  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J,  ' 
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CMduetMi  br  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Ad^tce  thru  tiila  department  U  free  to  our  sub- 
HiTlbers.  Each  communication  should  state  hUtory 
:>ii<l  syvaototaa  of  the  catte  lu  full:  sLso  the  name 
Minlitddreaa  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  b«  pul>- 
M-4lied.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
tve  iQvlte  readers  to  make  u»e  of  It.  C'llppliigs  from 
IliU  column,  when  properly  preserved  .ind  clasBl- 
flpd.  make  one  of  the  moHt  v:iliiul>l<'  medical 
'3ymi>ostuina  ft  tftrmer-«tockmau  can  obtain. 


Sore  Shoulders. — I  have  a  four-year- 
old  horse  that  is  troubled  with  tender 
shoulders.  We  are  parti'iular  about  his 
collar,  but  no  matter  how  painstaking 
we  :ire,  he  is  inclined  to  be  troubled 
witli  sore  shoulders.  The  most  of  this 
trouble  is  low  down,  on  point  of  shoul- 
.ler.  There  are  no  bunches  but  the 
skin  is  raw,  G*.  B.  K.,  Gifford,  Pa,— 
There  are  two  thiugs  that  you  can  do 
that  might  relieve  him.  First,  the  col- 
lar may  be  too  short  and  the  draft  may 
In-  too  low.  It  is  always  imj)ortant 
I  hat  a  collar  be  not  too  wide,  not  too 
short  and  that  the  draft  be  in  proper 
]ilac?.  If  not,  when  the  horse  pulls 
:i  certain  portion  of  the  shoulder  is 
liruised.  Disolve  J  pound  sugar  of 
lead,  3  ounces  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  3 
.iun('?3  of  tannic  acid  in  a  gallon  of 
•l.an  vvater  and  wet  shoulders,  three 
TiiJics  a  day.  You  had  better  oceasiou- 
.illy  apply  equal  parts  o.\ide  of  zinc 
,ind  boric  acid  to  raw  portion  of  shoul- 
der or  paint  sore  with  tincture  iodine 
occasionally. 

H-aves. — We  have  a  gelding,  eight 
ycar«j  old,  that  will  weigh  1,.'100  pounds, 
lie  has  been  troubled  with  a  cough  for 
file  oast  ninetv  days  and  breathes  ex- 
:ictly  like  a  horse  that  has  heaves.  So 
tar  as  I  can  tell  he  is  not  sick  and 
iii.s  appetite  is  great.  M,  S.  H.,  Cherry- 
vii;'\  Pa. — If  this  horse  is  potbellietl 
;ind  a  ravenous  eater,  you  had  better 
lied  him  v.ith  shaviny;s  or  sawdust  or 
If.ive  him  in  the  pasture  lot  at  night. 
Kced  a<>  clover  or  musty  dry  fodder; 
it  .ihould  all  be  dampened  and  of  good 
«|uality.  Give  him  one  dram  powdered 
lobelia,  3  dram  fluid  extract  iiu.x  vom- 
i>;i,  one  dram  muriate  a:iiinonia  and 
'  oz.  Fowler's  sidutiou  at  a  dose  in 
•ither  feed  or  drinking  water,  4hree 
tinu»  a  day.  He  should  have  regular 
•xercise  daily  and  it  will  not  harm 
liim  to  do  moderate  work.  In  order  to 
olitair.  permanent  results  this  treatment 
should  be  kept  up  for  some  time  and 
if  you  do  not  |)ay  strict  attention  to 
'li*   dit-**-,   he   will    not    improve. 

l.'.vDown  Ringbone.  —  T  have  a 
tlin-i-year-old  colt  that  has  been  lame 
for  the  past  tliri-e  months.  Lately  a 
iiunch  has  appeared  on  lower  part  of 
!>;ijjtern.  My  neighbor,  who  is  a  horse- 
man, tells  me  it  is  ringbone.  If  so, 
wli.!":  treatment  do  you  recommend.' 
<i.  S.  A.,  Espyville,  Pa. — Firing  is  the 
iiio^t  heroic  treatment  for  an  ailment 
of  this  kind;  however,  you  had  better 
i-lij)  off  hair  and  ajtply  one  |>art  red 
iodide  mercury  and  four  jiarts  lard, 
or  vni  can  safely  try  any  of  the  com- 
Mierclal  ringbone  remedies  that  are 
regularly  advertised  in  this  paper.  You 
iiui-t  understand  that  low-down  ring- 
liiiiii'   !■»  not  always  curable. 

Bruised  I'dder. — We  have  a  four- 
yenr-old  cow  that  bruised  udiler  while 
•"tipping  over  door  sill,  one  week  ago. 
Since  thfn  her  bag  has  been  quite  swol- 
I'U  and  tender  on  the  fore  part  of  right 
front  quarter.  I  first  bathed  it  with 
liot  wat*»r,  then  applied  lard  and  tur- 
i'eiitiu-?,  but  she  is  no  better.  What 
do  vou  recommend  for  a  case  of  this 
kind?  M.  B.  G.,  Parkersville,  Pa,— It 
"■.MS  a  mistake  to  have  ajjplied  turpen- 
tine and  lard  when  the  udder  was  in 
■in  inflamed  condition.  Apply  one  part 
fluid  extract  phytolncca.  one  part  fluid 
'Xtrrict  belladonna  and  fifteen  parts 
':nii.!in,    tmce    a    day.      (iive    her    a    tea- 

*\ iiful     powdered     nitrate     of     potash 

in  drinlinjr  water,  twice  a  day,  or  give 
lor  u  tablesjioonful  of  fluid  extract  of 
I'lyt'daoea  at  a  dose,  twice  a  day  for 
fhno  or  four  days.  If  you  stable  her, 
>he  should  be  liberally  bedded. 

Cartial  Loss  of  Power, — We  have  a 
^lioat  fliat  will  wei;,'h  about  110  jiounds. 
'■<  "n  a  seemingly  thrifty  condition,  but 
>reins  to  have  rather  poor  use  of  hind 
'piarters.  He  has  been  well  fed  on 
'orn  and  separator  milk  and  has  also 
''■id  access  to  grass.  M.  F.  R.,  Nord- 
"oMit,  Pa. — T>onbtless  you  should  have 
fed  him  some  oats,  oil  meal,  tankage 
or  more  green  food.  Had  you  fed  him 
'•'^s  corn,  he  would  have  been  all  ri^ht. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

hampion 

Toledo 


DepencTable 
Spark  Plug^ 


mH,    e  s    PAT 


.Il       .11:  > 

The  Guarantee 
Under  the  Hood! 

The  engine  is  the  most  important  part  of 
your  car. 

Everything  else  depends  upon  its  efficiency. 

No  matter  who  built  it,  nor  how  many  cyl- 
inders it  has,  it  is  just  as  efficient  as  its 
spark  plugs  permit  it  to  be. 

Why  risk  inferior  plug's  in  your  car  ? 

Get  the  plugs  you  know  are  dependable. 

Because  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  de- 
pendable four  out  of  ever>'  five  cars  leave 
their  factories  equipped  with  them — come 
to  you,  when  new,  with  this  guarantee 
under  their  hoods. 

Follow  the  experience  of  these  expert  en- 
gineers— use  Champions. 

Avoid  substitutes  by  looking  for  the  name 
Champion  on  the  porcelain. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Chamfrfon 

Heavy  Ston* 

Prico  $1.2S 


There  !•  a  Chami^on  Spark 
Plug  especially  designed  for 
every  type  of  tractor,  sta- 
tionary engine,  motor  cycle, 
motortruck  and  automobile. 


You  want  strong,  vifiorous  cows, 
that  produce  large  quantities 
of  milk,  cream  and  butterfat 
at  low  feed  and  labor  costs. 

Pure- 
bred 

arc'  lit- one  breed  that  meets  thcsf  rcc|iiircmenU. 
StmtiHtii-9  prove  Uolsteins  llie  most  profit- 
able Urecd  on  earth.    Write  for  fr«H'  IxMiklets — 

no   obligation.      We  huvc  nutbinf 

to  sell. 


HOLSTEINS 


W^ 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Box  218,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


Spot  Faria  Holsleias 
115   !•  $20 

I'orliiKh  iinideculvcs  either 
.-iex  cKpreK-s  palii  iu  lol«  of  5, 
4U  Urge  bieb  grade  and  \i 
reglsujred  HolMieIn  cows  due 
In  Auk.  aud  Sept.  35  regis- 
tere<l  tieKcra  I  to  2  yearo 
ol'l.  40  high  i:ra<le  hel/ere. 
aad  registered  bulls. 
iOHNC.  lEABAN,  TMf.N.T. 


'Berkshires^ 


of  Size  and  Quality 

TiMfMar,  MajertleMammotti  229600.  wetgM 
407  lbs.  at  7  inoDttaa  old  waa  bred  and  crown 
br  us.  Wben  rou  want  tbe  best  and  want  tb«m 
big.  wnta  to- 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whlt«uen>  Farm, 
Weat  Chester,  Pa. 


HAM  PSH  IRES    9^55^: 

Have  l:iri{<'  litters. our 
free  cireulur  shows 
note<l  winner  V\  rit<' 
for  it.  AUm)  reglstere*! 
Ouem.sey  bulls 
Locuit  l.awB  Farm 
'  BIrd-In-Haod. 
Bos  2,    Lane.  <'o.  Pa 


Chester  Whites  SSifl^*^ 


K.  L.  MUNCfc;. 


can  nil    tbem. 
<  ANO.NSBURt;,  Pfc;.NNA. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  HoUtein-Frietian 

t>ull  calves,  sirwl  by  a  son  of  tJ.e,NVorl.rs  l{roor|l  !*ealor 
4  yr.  old.  12'i».7  li>.  butter  In  3fio  dayu.iti  »l(X)and  up. 
Ooucrlptlve  ciUaios  for  Ktamp.  .  ■  „l „ -ummif    P:i 

OHO.  K.  STKViiMSON  *  aoN-».  Hafks  .  ummit.  fu. 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSIEINS 

Oracle  HolHte In  heifer  calves  SI'.  '';,»'^'}:,:i'"^n^n?,'"S 
of  11  20  II.    row  who  h;is     a    i-T,  It-.    ''  ",  ^  r,,?,..i„u  <"?W8  m 
the.*  calves  arc  Home  of   the  KrealeHt    I>r^"  '  H*'  i*^, 
Cortland  County.   Two  grade  tal^J?* [)?«  ^^s'li"'!;'^ 
PAUL  U,   STEVENS.  COltTLA.NU.  .> .   >  ■ 


TJ    I    «.    :.,  .   HenlofH.eow*.    l.".  Iiejfers.     6  tiulLs  to 
UolstCinS  choose  from.     Halt  grade  and    bulf  reKte- 

tcrcd.  All  have  a  .l-year  cow  ««'Vi«.»*l?='t',"'  r^idi 
for  milk  nroductlon.  Some  with  .\.  K  «>  ™f"l„ 
nutilly..  Farm.Kalrvlew  Village.  Pa    (near  Nor rtotowp) 


Til.-  /-<  1  ~-  4  res  Isiercd  heifers.  2  bulU. 
ll',>l.stein  Calves  tromaaoit..  sire  Write  for 
pricett.   pictures  and   pedigrees. 


vMlke.s  Baire,  Pa 


M-ii.^   aia^  n..>...»Au*   Pronitslni!  younij    l>ull«  for 

Btllt  AItt  QUernStyS  sale.    I  to*-.   »>.».     at  very 

il««i*t«r«i  re:utoti:il)le  iirlee.H.       M.  li. 

Mc  C:illti">7M^r.     IKlIc  .\Ito  lurm,     W  crncrsvlUe,  Pa. 


Rii     I    ,     •  .      I'.ilr  of   young     eows.    One  hiin 
ei;.    Il<>lsiein>  .redltable  .K.R.  O.  reeord.    Both 
■ire  1)1"  rows  and  l-hmI  i>riKluc<Ta.  Bred   and  price*!  rl"hi 
\\II,!riAM    S.    ki;it.        II      '     '.       {AKI.I.-i   F.    Fa 

ll„l  I  :.«  II. .11^  from  A  H  C).  dams.  \V rile  your 
llOJslelll  lillMS  want»;they  arepricerl  loaell.  M, 
E.Ba.schoar  .Crystal  ^^prlnK  .-ilock  Farm.I.lttlestown.Pa 


Jersey    Calve.''  most      noted 


worlO. 


Both   sexes, 
most      no 
FRED  a.  W.  RUNK. 


Fine  stock  of  the 


pedigrees    In    the 
ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


n     and     (;uerniiev       hulls  fro*" 
'calves  to  serviceable  age.    250  animals    In  the  herd. 
B0NNV.MKA08  FARMS,    R.  O.  1,    Harrlsburg.  Pa. 


DeHlstered     lloUtc 

'Vr.Bives  to  servle«nh 


Dofllstorod  HelstolM  bull  and  holfor  calves  from  a  ton 
""show  bun  and  hearv  milking  dams.  Best  hrwHltnt. 
Write  l.V.  OTTft.  <:ARI.IflI,F..     PENNA. 


AYRSHIRB  BITT.T,  CAT  VFS  Advance  ItfglstrT  sn- 
oestrv.  Prieed  to  mW  Thev  will  improve  ronr  herd. 
ROBRRT  TEMPI-KTOV  *  SOV.         tTI^ITrR.   PA. 


^••A..n».>a<.r^A.LrM>  The  niinllfr  eow  nnd  the 

Liuemseysoci^nesnires  qnaiitv  pig  li't  us  knnw 

irotir  fuhire  nee«h.     Tnfl  W.  Card  *  Son.  Svtranla.P*. 


T^         _         T  _  o'  *'*  and    quality  for 

Duroc  Jerseys  p-^^Anv  age.  Fau 

H.    111).   BAU<   LAY,         H.    l>.    4,     HOMFMIKT.  PA. 


B^Ar.V,',rt>s    ''"■•f*  typejfellows.Masterpleie-Iong- 
erKSnirCi    Fellow  blood  lines.  Al.so  lies    lloLstelii- 


Frlesl  'O  bull  calves 
Boy  3rd  breeding. 


lies   

King  SeftU  A   l>e  Kol  2n(l. Butter 
Jno.  C.  Bream.    Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  &  Berk.shires  l%\l^, 

old.    2  Chester  Wbite  Boars  4  mos.  Write  your  wants. 

I.   R.  TANtiKR.  YORK  .SPRINCS.      PA. 


r^<iMA<wi  A  ehoiee  2  .vt.  old  service  boar;  also 
l^UrOCS  boaitt  it  will  be  bre  I  for  Mar..Apr 
Write  your  wanu.  Ira  I).  Ja<-!(son,     R  '" 


Spring 

.    ,      4  May. 

10,    Vanwert.  O. 


O  I  C  &  Chester  White  i^prlmt  b  •  iri  it  gilts  reg.  fiw: 
JOHV   I..  VAN'  HORV,  THOV.        I'F.N'NA. 

.  n     ...      e_i  -    Registered     High      Grade. 

Large  Berkahire  Swim  pric<o  ream  nabie.      wnte 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLEY.   PA. 


Registered  Berkshires  ^fc^Vi^^^righ?'" 

U  C.  TOMKIMS.  ELLEXTOV,   PENVA. 


Tia.r,  Poland  pu:_ „_8lredhyorbr«l  tol-2ton 
Kej?.  1  Oiana  l  ninaSiMars  Cholera  lmmune<l 
by  the  double  treatment.    I".   Rowel  I.    ."^eottsburg.  Va. 


Big 


sows 


Type  Poland  China,  {^r^'^r^^t  far 


row:  choice  Aug.  pigs.        R.  H    l.VI.F.        Cadiz.  Ohio. 


X>^^  r\  f  C^  'Terndale  Stivk  Farm  .•'  Salem 
ri/Cp.  yi.  I.  V  .  Ind.  Hie  fvpe.  Prices  re-.i sons ble. 
Prlzeblood.  M.O.  JOHNSov.  \sHiABfl.\   Ollio. 


RofT,  O.  I 

pigs  T. 


Boar,   weluhf  IV);  .1  gool    sire  of 

large  litters     AUi>  May   farrowed 

F    .VICHOI.XS.  Mt    Bethel.    Pa. 


r. 


T»      1     1  :_        high   rViM     plus    for   sde.       Aiie     * 
Berksnirox    Se,         M  isterpleen   bloo.1    ehenp 
W.  .1    Me  rOVNII.I  OXFORD.  PA. 


LAROC    BCRKSHIRCS  AT   MICHWOOO 

Service   boir's.   bred  '<'>'"•   P'''''.,"]l..*?!L  v  v 
H.  C.  *H.  B.  HARPEVniNT,    Box  4.5.nundee  NY 


•  •••#»  in  o  L  L'»«.  tor  s»le  Sstisfsrflon 
High  Cjftde  Keg.  Dfrlisnirei  gu»rantee<i  nmo  pay. 
W.  8.  JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  pA. 


CHESTF.R 

All  ages. 
J.  A.  BOAK. 


WHITES     and     POKAND     CHINAS 

Registered  free.  Jerser  bidls. 

ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE.  PA 


Reg 

aM« 


OT    fi    Special  sale  on  fall  pie"   for  Oet  .le- 
.  1,  i   .  iiverv  from  be»t  blood  linen  proeur- 
Hldrl  View  Fi»rm.    Box   IT.    Mt     BathH.  ^. 


OLLINSJERSEy  REP 


Reacb  tnoet  quIekTy  and  at  ( 

least  fPed  cost  the  market** 

vvelght  now  In  greatest  de- 

i  manfl.  FRFt:  Book  tells  wiiy 


rhe  best 


^-  w/    573  lbs.. n 

^^':::.■',i:-."r1J  9 months 


Fancy  big  type  Improved 
Chester  Wbite  pigs  sired  by 
this  800  lb.  show  hour,  and 
from  fine  large  sows.  Pigs 
ablpped  00  approval. 
C.  E.  Casael,    Hershey,  Pa. 


Il««.  P.Chlaas,  Berkshire*.    C.  Wbitea.  Large 
■train,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  brod 
BOWS,  service  boars.  Collie  anil  Beagle  dogs.    OrMlg 
Guernsey  ealvea  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRAN VI LLE.  PA. 


BIG    TYPE   POLAND-CHINAS.     Choice  pigs, 
either    sex.  Proliflr,       growtby.       easy    feeders. 

Price    right.  O.  <:.   POWELL.  Ada.  Ohio. 


Poultry 


^  C  \V  T.<»fTlirtrnc  "^"■"  Barron  Strain." 
D.  V  .  >v.  l.<e^IIOrilb  The  large  kind,  proline 
layers.  Breeding  stock  for  sale.  1  1-2  lb.  cockerels 
from  imported  high  record  siras,  %\.2h  each.  Ave  or 
more  SI  each.  These  cockerels  will  cost  xouflOnexl 
seaw)n      Order  from  adv.         I\  VWOOI)      POLI.TRY 


FARM, 


Box  71  A 


\viiiul.ile,     Chester   Co.,  Pa. 


Purebred  ^Vhite  lA'>,'horn  Cockerel.s 

from  our  ••.!  HEN.S  IN  I"  efalo  bavlng  trapnesteri 
ancestry  recordlutf  l.s<)-250eKgslii  pullet  year,93 4^,910. 
M<)HM;a.\  FARM.         BoxM.         PeeksUU.    N.  V. 


S.  C.  White  leghorn  K.„S'i\^  ?'K 

strain.      T.onc  deep  bodies,   yellow  legs  A  beaks  tc  large 

red    lop-over  combs.  _ 

A.  R.   GRA\Et'.  R.  I).  2,         REXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  l.ei.'horn 


yearllnic     bens    and 

.  .    ^.    .- : cocKereU     for    sale. 

Tom  Barron  Slraln.Prlccslow  on  these  womlernil  lajer'. 
C.  P.  8UIREV.  STEWART.sroW.N.    PA. 


>.  i  .  XS  .  l.^^norn.S  hatch,  from  200  i<i  •.•:«)  egg 
hens.  Cockerels  ai  »2ea.-3  for  $^for  Oct.  delivery  only 
at  thew' prices. Hlflri  Mew  Farm.  Box  17.MI  Bethel4^ 


612 


Leghorn  PiilIeK  for  Sale  April 
hatched  -farm  r;.lse«l  REY'NOI.DS 
FARM.  R.  F.  n.Ann'adale.  S.  J. 


r^y  *  *  s.  c.  W.  I/'sborn«  6c  ft  up  Monev  pe- 
l  nicies  funded  for  (le  id  chirks,  tlrciil.ir  free 
>^iii*^rwo   y,    ^_  LM\!:a.   McAlllstervllle.  Pa 


mi'V^i    S    C.  White   l.eiihorn   yearlings  Barron — 
^•>~    Wycoft  strain   >1  2.".. 
R.  8    C.OOI).  PEACH  BOTTOM.  PEXNA 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


IIOI^^DS- HOCNDS-HOrXPS 

Fox,  coon  A  mbblt  hounds,  broke  to  gtin  A  ffebl.  yfimc 
houmlsonhand;  a  Iso  lerref s  at  »4  ea  Send  f«r  photos. 
H.  C.    LYTLE.  FRi;i»FRUKSBrR(;.  OHIO. 

White  and  Brown  Ferrets    [;7;m Z^" 

BERT  EWFLU  -WELMXtiTOX.  OHIO. 


■''^^Wl    '•  --^  '^*->rT-^^V-  "\^^ 


BIG  FALL  SAVIHB  OFFERS! 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


BuUeiin  of  Leading  BargainsI! 


Material  To  Bnki  These  Beautiful  Homes 

Priced  From  $644  To  $1428! 

Here  ara  Ihroe  of  more  «ban  •  kwidred  MMdeni  Harris 

Homes  from  the  famous  $10,000  Harris  Book  of  Plans. 

Explains  everythins  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material  specifica- 
Uow,  ivkes.  etc^andtells  howwea»««  yw  $50  to$250risht  at  the  start 
oa  plans  and  material.  Mailcoopoa  for  yoorftw*  copy  at  <fais4>oolc  now! 

H^  H«n,  N^S^a  NO  mONEV  f IV  MmWMMCEI 


We 


tbe  f  iMl  to  Tednoe 
end  ettead  tbe 


this  vitally 
benefits  te 


yamr  aaaiM  "«••  xhutm  w«iw~  you  •€• 
cure  tbe  vtaMst  pMsible  in  t^tn^y,  eoooomfaad  service. 
Why?  simply  because  you  profit  directly^ — aai^ediately— 

impcMTtant  iadnstry  to  a 
tbe  people  flf  tbe  aatiao 

•*T^  Harm  Way*  has  ■■iilaJis  ■will    nii  lial 

tages  for  tbe  shrewd  and  careful  haaat  taOder.  possessed  by  no  other 
plan  or  method.  It  is  the  beat,  aafeet  and  most  aenaible  way  to 
build  your  ideal  booM  tirfit  witboat  waStiBc  a  siaele  penny. 

Till-  laalmial  tnad  in  liail&ic  "B  Haiiis  Hoaisa  is  pre* 

pared  coeapJete  foe  your  ase  in  a  way  that  is  iMAaaMr  and  ■— flj'  aa- 
deistood.  It  is  wmmmUkr  "cut-to-itt**  with  abaolote  accancy  and  po«- 
tivealfaaiaaliaa  «f  atl  waste.  Yon  pay  as  for  natfantg  ynu  do  aot  gel 
-.only  for  what  is  aeeded  to  do  <he  woric  ligla     "TheHanis  Way." 


Now  Is  The  Time  To  Buy  Your  Roofii^! 

Order  Today  From  This  Barsain  Lists 


Quick  action  on  jfour  part  b  really  Bocessny  M  fcm  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  doa  t  delay- 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  money-back  guarantee.  If  you  reQwre  further 
information  before  ordering,  mail  tbe  coupon  for  our  Free  Roofang  Book. 


LOOK  HT  THESE  SAVINGS  1 1  ^ 


t<Wa%  A.  to  tba  aaO. 


$1.07 


AJax  Uafa  grada  rubber  sorfacad  Roefinn  jMrt         

Complete  with  nails  and  cement    Lot  No.  GB3fl2.  3  Riy.  roll 
2  ply.  roll  $1.17:  1  ply.  roll 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofins  ciMrantMdM|S  yn.  €9  2D 
Rollscontain  108 sq.ft..  nails  andcement  includad.  Lot No.GB3©3.  KollT»«"»^ 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  RooTms.  3  vhr,  K«u«fi*ce4  ferl2  MUI«| 
a  high  srrade  coverini?.  Rollscontain  108 sci.  ft.. nails  and  cement  ra-  Ct  90 
eluded.    Lot  No.  GB304.3ply.  roll  $1.50:  2  ply,  roll  $1.40;  1  ply.  roU  **-*^ 

10.000  RoHs  of  Extra  Heavy  Ugh  trade  Roofing :  RmI  or  Gray  SUto 
Coated,  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat,  Double  banded.  Mineral  CI  QQ 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GB305.  roll  108  sq.ft.  with  nails  and  cement  **»<»^ 

•**»«»h^t^  $2.56 

26  gauge  painted  2%  in.  corrugated  overhaalad  raafiaa 

Lot  No.  GB307. 100  sq.  ft 

24  gauge  Extra  Heavy  painted  2H  in.  corrugated  OTerhauled  JO  C A 
sheets  for  roofing  bams,  granaries,  etc.    Lot  No.  GB308.  lUO  sq.  ft.  t^">^ 


28  gauge,  painted.  2%  in.  corrugated 

5J4  ft  long.  Lot  No.  GB306. 100  sq.  ft  ■ 


$3.06 


kv-lB-Om  Tofi 


PerfectiM  Iwse 


braced: 
heisMbJS 
in;  aearfb 
25x36  to; 
12  in.  fan  case.  Will 
beat  iron  i  in.  in  diam- 
eter.   Lot  No.  GB-70S 


l^uioss  "Presto-Op^  Garasts! 


aatow 

1  birV09IB^nrB'-  «^^  -  ~  -  ■  ■ 

both  wnsrle  aT>d  double 
atytaa.  a  imtented  aectMal 
gara«e  nada  ef  bartlaater. 
Pet  ap  by  aayoiie  hi  a  few 
hoars.  QoaBty  rwd  eo 
tioa  goarantccd  Mail 
for  Iwoliirt  now 


Glazad  Bam  Sash 
5Bc 


FomUght 

ghraadbara 


in.  Typi> 
eal  of  the  tntiny  twrgams 
in  our  Buildjag'  Hatvml 
Book.    Order  No.  GB-»)». 


Ford  Radiators 


Ust  CJ  fv  Hb  fireat  Cream  Separator  Sale!! 

SHARPIES 


w.l«r.  Fit*  alirsideManeiM 
■oil  mod.).  OMnNo.  OB-SiD 


Tremendous  Price  Reductions! 

The  "world's  belt"  Cream  Separator— Sharpies  famous 

original  Tubular  '*A"  is  now  within  your  reach  at  a 
price  a©  low  and  conditions  so  liberal,  you  po^dfoly  cannot  refuse. 
Den't  put  off  buvina  your  Separator  another  day.  Tbe  tune  to  act  is 
beie,  ior  our  limited  stock  is  going  fast. 

Buv  ON  voum  mmm  wemmn 

Uatl  the  coupon  below  for  Sharpies  Tubular  **A" 
Cream  Separator  colored  ilhistrated  catalog,  easy  terms, 

30.dar«'  frM  trial  plan,  the  double  guarantee  and  our  big  reduced  price 
ofiers.    Learn  why  F.  M.  Sharpies  picked  us  for  this  great  public  service. 

Sale  Prices  Save  Vou  MeaHw  htMl 

Better  stIB.  oHer  directJbaa  tlria  adisiUsswaal.    Shipment*  du«ct 

to  yoa  fatnn  eight  centrally   located   distributing  warehouses  in  every 

sectioa  t*  the  country.    East— West— North— South.    Prices  are  on  board 

at  various  warehouses.    This  means  big  freight  taeings  and  <iniCK 

MKW  /or  Yomr  OU  Smmxmtmf. 


NeatinsPteiiqiM  Bond  Snap 
$105 


deliveries.     Libmrmt  Alt 

Order  no.  atMrplaaSlaa    the.  par  beiMr 

GB-20  No.  2  300  lbs. 

GB -30  .    No.S  «01bs. 

GB-40  No.  4  500  lbs. 

GB-M)  No.  6  700  lbs. 

GB-SO  Mo.  9  900  the. 


*  Sp—iaHimemmffa%,»* 


NaniarPr 

$55.00 
65.00 

ism 

90.00 
UO.00 


ttarPtleo 
•4^932.75 
•*  40.00 
*  45.00 
•A-   S2.S0 


histallTOur 

heaitina  plant 
BtAreaent  low 
lirlMi.  -Coni- 
fiktta  ioatroc 
tlon.  fuiiil.ti.a. 

stM.snifnSl 


Sfly 


IM 
So.  ft. 

$2S2 


Special 

bargain 

lot   df  timnfl  new  fnmiHM 


.heata  vn  an  t  4>  m 
10  twit  tona.  M»i. 


J  •^g««.«iM"  wall    tn.r^ 

Iatandara  .!>«< 
<>t3^:  m  to  It^ 
Uoa  .tea  «l  anrfa'c  i  ^cir.  r  ti» 
aorT.ot.ilo.buo.*.  Il».m:  7nt 


RemarioMe  teolnie  Engine  Offer! 

Theaaoat  sias- 

pleandeconoro- 

fa.1  KaaaHii.  ..rto. 
on  (Ha  nnkM.  Kk. 
.ad  braak  iaaitiMi. 
MtMKi  mn.  coaar- 
Bor.    aWppaJ  oo  SO 

NTtMnoMaSiuIr.  sa».7s.»to.aa-»»-««*J4»7a 


INied  fkn  Nails 


Standard 

wire  nails 

put  up  in  100 

fb.  kegs,  all 

kinds  and 

fti7.cs  mixed.  Handy  aasorf 

mmt    for  ^*eiy    larmar. 

Ordnr  No.  CB-«I1. 


•Jtaiafi- 


BMt  Mined  Paint 

psrcsl. 

ai«3 

Harris 

splendid 

house  paint 
of  beat  f 
aula.    - 

rail«ma 


l*«t 

»«■  walHn 


THESE  WORLD'S  STANDARD  IMPLEMENTS  NOW! 

I/se  Them  On  OurSO-Oay  FREE  Trial  Pbmll 


Watts  No.  5  Com  SheNtr 

Shell*  1 50  buahel*  per  hour 

wiUi  •  «  H.  r.  eii«i»e.  Oomptate 
wMb  «acM>  bea  cWvator.  feader. 
eob  itaeker.BM).  huBkingwintr 

Miiuntad  r-n  at" 


OrdjT    No.    G: 


%'}^l'Xl^i  »110 


Rufnciy  ■♦CO  VntUo 

C«>t  be  beat  far  aturdi- 

ncss.  rcoBom  y  and  simplicity. 
12  in.  milte  b«o  12  H-  P-  •«W'"1'; 
No.  GB-8J6.  Pr.«  .  .  ■  ^8.16 
iniD.^njatiaaSU.P.Miate..  Sig 


D.Dlll 
GB- 


814. 


Ihmiely-OMs  Engines 

ever  offpred.  Sizes  from 
G  H.  P.  to  20  H.  P.  Order  SUA 
No.GB-816  f  orSII.  P.  at  ^W 
£ero9ene  BarBer*  eatra  t25. 


Cattar 

A  puwaaful  machine  of  enea^ 

mous  capacity.  15  to  20  tons 
per  hour.  Cuts  any  kind  of  sil- 
apre  as  fast  as  yna  crm  f r^tl  •!  911 
a.  Order  Na.  GB-H17.  Prica    **« 


RoMrsoq  M^  Balflfs 

Beat  made.     Bit 

Ran  from  either  lorge  tractor  er 
email  g»*  enaine.  Order  No.  a^nfl 
GU-ai8bandfM4aize  Uil8     ^VU 

Standaad   aiaea   far 
wuv4c  pi  ofiertion  •tol  y  to^w* 


GaaaSaat  hargaia  ever  «(• 

Pari  oat    a  n  ■  I  ■>• ,    VMarmMr   iumI 


Con  Masker 


A  **MK  aaa"  »■' 
cbiaa;  huaka  tor  anr  ''<'■< 
eaparir      2>' 


per  lai 

gua.4a  .._, _ 

to  hlat)«ft  mow.    rbrnl  hi 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
For  FREE  Catalogs! 


S*  yoo  do  not  mat  to  use  thii  counoa  a  Pe^^  Cavd  I*- 
quest  win  bring  yoa  ant  of  these  boolis. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COa 

Oept.  CB>  87    Chicaco.  BNiiala 

Mark  an  X  in  the  square  bt  Inw  to  show  which  hooks 
you  want.    They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

BuildiiV  Material  aid  SiippHes 
Roaiiiia  Siding  and  Cailinaa 
agrnsMSMB  aooa  orniii 

n  Sharpies Ooam  Separator  rn  "Pterto-On"  Portable 
Hook  and  Sale  Partieulara  LJ  Hoinca  and  Garuae* 
□  RnKinpi-Machinerylmple-  f\  Plnmbina  and  H«.ting 
cnentfl  HlarkBmithSapplie*  LJ  Book 


yoi 

I 


□  Furniture — Ragn  and 
Hooae  FumisbinKa 


□  Wire  and  Fencing  r~\  Paints — Vamiahae 

Cataloa  |_J  and  Supplies 
□  Pipe  Fittings  and 
Wail  OutOta 


Name^. 
State  _ 


1  R.  F.  D.  Box  No.  or  Strtrt.. 


PIpe-Flttinss 


Good  iron  pipe  in  randoas 

lenrths.  compKte  wiih  coup- 
lings.  All  sizes.  Ordor 
No.GB821-l)4<n.pcr 
foot  .  .  .  .  lU- 
Ordar  No.  GBSZB.  ttj» 
lln.pOTfaet     .     .    •* 

PtMWF  SNAP! 
Sa.7S 

Anti  -Freere 

Forot-  Pomp,  4  ft.  mt 
Irntrth.    8  in.  x  10  in 
iron  cvlindor:    etroinj 
an'J  well  nindi.    OriJer 
No   nH«"l 


Hos  TroufThs 


^1 


25 


S  Ft. 
Labs 

Strong,  durable  troughs 

for  hogs  and  cattlo.  heavy 
gelvaaJzcd  material, 
painted  black.  Steol  cross 
bars  and  kfjs  s'-cunly 
riveted:  roond  liottom,  Ciisily 
cleaned.  Troaaba  E  ft  lona, 
\i  in.  wide;  capacity  10  gall- 
ons each.  Order  No.  (C  ttB 
GB.824. « troUBhe  for  *«»•««' 


Table  BarsaMi 


Enameled  Tub 


SaKd   hardwood 

finished  dining  tabic  with 
42  in.  top.  But  ono  of  thou- 
B*ndB  of  Bimiiair  tiargaini  in  our 
big  furattare  atoek.  Oader  Ma. 
OB.8S5.  Or  mail  eo«aa  tat 
Free  Koroiture 


Ui  »lSSo 


Beat  white  enamelad  cast 

iron  onf- piece  bravy  roM 
rim  bath  tub  5  feet  lone. 
Unusoal  savingin  thisoffcr, 
Oraar  No.  GB-SS.  Or  sMiil 
eeaaon     for   Free    Haaabtag 


to-^ay. 


Re-biforclnc  Wire 


a  AMD  a 

Criiapad  wiro  for  cone  r  Me 

reinforcing,  'cat  to  any  len.  rri. 
Siaaa  S  mi*  miaad.    Order 
No.  GB.827.  MOBt.  M  Jg 


Iron  Fesce  Posts 


Pointed  drive   . 

tabular  iron  fence  posts  t 
dianatar.    Far  «S  '  * 


oianipa.  Order  No.  GtC-Sffl.  Price      i 
aach  sa..  QthOT  alMa  M,a».  tt.  r? 
awl  8»  tn.lai«tha  with  n^aaaary     ^ 


rtampapL 

1  prlam  la  eMIaaa  tat*. 


FREEl  These  Price  WrecliingBooliS  f«ff  J 

Do  N«t  Want  To  Uoo  tho  CmipoM,  A  PoBtol  Cord  WhbibI  WU  Bi1«a  You  Any  Of  ThoBO  BooX» 


If  Yi 


BaiMioK 
Malarial 
Catalof 


Harris 

Home 

Book  of 

PlsM 


Slurplcs 

Cream 

ScBsralors 

BMk 

EafiMi 

laploMaU 

Bkekaiaillu' 
fiaaphe. 

WiM 

•mi   * 
Cataiof 

RoofiBC 
Skiiaff 


Ccfliag 


Trasta-Dp' 

pwtsyo 

Gsragcs 
and 


Pip. 

FRtiscs 

and 

Vol 


aaJ 

Hoattac 
Book 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  ^EHk  rHicAaoTiuiNoil 


».J.Expt..Sta.Ubrarr, 


ESTABLISH^ 


Vol.  42--NO.  15. 


PHILAD£L£HIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,    1917 


75  Gents  per  Year 


\U 
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COME  of  the  tractors 
in  operation  at  the 
recent  Tractor  Demon- 
stration, at  Plainsboro, 
N.  J.  Each  tractor 
plowed  a  plot  of  ground 
each  day  of  the  Dem- 
onstration, including 
corn  stubble,  timothy 
sod  and  old.alfalfa  soda 
Tractors  are  shown 
drawing  two  and  three- 
bottom  plows  according 
to  their  power  rating. 


II 


11 


11 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October  13,  1917, 


Winchester  Model  12 
HaaunerJc9»   Shotgun 


The  pattern  that  brings 

down  the  game 


A  perfect  pattern  may  thoroughly  covtr 

the  bird,  but  it's  the  high  velocity  of  the 
shot   charge   that  insures  a  kill.    A  game- 
getting    gun    must    throw   an 
even   pattern    with    lots  of 
steam  behind  it. 

The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeating  Shotgun  is  designed 
and  bored  to  bring  down  the 
game.  Its  pattern  shows  a  per- 
fectly distributed  shot  spread  • 
with  maximum  penetration. 
That's  why  it  is  the  choice  of 
sportsmen  everywhere. 


The  gun  for  every  sort 
of  wild  fowl  shooting 

Whether  you're  snap  shoot- 
ing at  upland  plover  or  trying  a  long  shot 
down  in  the  blind,  there  is  a  gauge  and  a 
bore  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  that  will 
give  you  the  pattern  you  want.  This  master 
shotgun  meets  every  kind  of  bird  shooting 
requirerrtent. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  is  beautiful  in 
design,  light  in  weight,  simple  and  sure  in 
operation.  It  points  like  your  own  arm.  It 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  plant  its  charge 
closely,  evenly  and  strongly  at  the  range  its 
choke  adapts  it  for.  It  works  smoothly  in 
whatever    position    it    is   held.      For    those 


Quick  feedmr.   sure  ejector.      Throwu 

empty  shells   to   the  aide, 

out  of  your  w»y 


who  prefer  a  hammer  action  gon,  we  have 
made  the  Model  97.    It  is  built  on  similar 
lines  to   the   Model   12,  but  with   hammer 
action. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize 
that  the  accuracy  and  durability 
of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On 
the  quality  of  the  barrel  de- 
pends the  quality  of  the  gun. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrels  on  the  highest  and  lowest 
priced  Winchester  guns.  With 
Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing 
of  the  barrel. 


distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  1 2  has 
been  bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for 
the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The  de- 
gree of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of 
the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves 
up  to  ^A^inchester  standard  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel  construc- 
tion preserves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by 
^Vinchester,  gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed 
and  Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands 
for  Winchester's  guarantee  of  quality,  with 
50  years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Win- 
chester" and  that  is  marked  with  the  Win- 
chester Viewed  and  Proved  stamp  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and 
accuracy,  and  has  been  fired  with  excess 
loads  for  strength.  At  every  stage  of  Win- 
chester manufacture,  machine  production  is 
supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship.  It  is 
a  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  unsurpassed 
game-getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  name  of  "The 
Perfect  Repeaters"  among  wild  fowl  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shotguns, 
rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot- 
guns, rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  have 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
Model  97  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on 
which  every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shot- 
guns and  rifles  is  built  Write  today.  We  will  mail 
you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
^^^  \VS-2  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Ttkm  down  Rep— ting  Shotgun.  Made  in  13  gaug», 
weight  about  7fi  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  7% 
lbs.  TVm  Avorite  vrtth  shooters  who  prefer  a  alid9 
Areann  repeating  shotgun  wittt  a  baaunet. 


ySfJNCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 


42-    No.  1.'). 


PiriLAI)i:iJ>UIA,  l>A.,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBKK  13,  1!H7, 


7.")  (,'ents  por  Year 


First    Principles   of  Tile    Drainage 

fVhere  Drainage  ?s  Needed  and  Benefits  to  be  Derived. 


Aeeov'liiig  to  the  U.  S.   Department   of   Agrieul- 
Ciiciilar  No.    76,  the   area  of   .swamp  and   over- 
ted  laii'l  in  Pennsylvania  amounts  to  4.S,0i)0  aeres. 
Ire  is  11"   fjuestion    l>ut    that   besides   tliis   the   vo- 
soils    if  the  northeni   and  northwestern  jtart  of 
state    would   be    materially    benefited    by    under- 


By  R.  A.  ANDREE 

PEXNSVLVAMA  STATE    ( OLLEGE 


course,  holds  only  the  capillary  moisture  which  is  so 

(b'sirable  for  plant   <jrowth.     Any  artificial  drainage 

Sua"!'.     Ill    addition    to    this,    much    benefit    could     system    must    accomplish   the   same    results   with    the 

[dpriv«'il  I.y   the  proper   drainage   of   the   innumer-     li'ast  possible  expense.     It   is  therefore  necessary  to 

design    a    system    to    suit   a    combination    of    one    or 
more  of  the  five  conditions  here  mentioned. 

Benefits 
A  well-drained  soil  means  earlier  crops  for  sever- 
al reasons.  First  of  all  it  enables  the  farmer  to  get 
on  to  the  land  earlier  in  the  spring.  Second,  the 
soil  warms  up  much  sooner  in  the  spring.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  wet  soil  allows  the  warm  spring 
lains  to  pass  over  the  surface  while  a  well-drained 
>oil  allows  them  to  penetrate.  A  wet  soil  also  warms 
up  slower  than  a  drained  soil  because  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  hoat  to  warm  up  the  water  in  it.  It 
i^  a  well-known  fact  that  evaporation  lowers  the 
Nuijierature  so  that  a  wet  soil  which  is  losing  it-! 
water  by  evaporation  actually  has  its  temperature 
lowered.  Another  advantage  of  drainage  is  that  it 
jiermits  much  earlier  cultivation.  Aeration  is  im- 
proved, thus  aiding  in  the   decomposition   of  organic 


air  for  their  development  and  cannot  live  in  a  water- 
logged soil.  Aquatic  plants  are,  of  course,  exceptions. 
When  the  first  dry  spell  comes  along,  the  water  tabb; 
is  considerably  lowered  and  capillarity  cannot  brin« 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  in  sufticient  amounts. 


% 
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I  A     .SHALLOW  ROOT  SYSTEM  DUE  TO 
HIGH  WATER  TABLE. 


wet  ;u>:is  all  over  this  state  caused  by  seepage, 
iijjs  and  spouty  conditions.    Large  areas  also  are 


FIG.  I-B.     DEEP  ROOT  SYSTEM  PRODUCED 
BY  DRAINAGE. 

rhis    stunts    the    develojiment   of    the    plant    and    we 
ay  it  snflfers  from  drouth.     What  is  actually  the  cas" 


actudlv    wet    enough    to    cau^c'  winter    killing.     '"=»»^"'-    ""'^    '!«"'«    ""'^•''    ^''^'a'''^    i^^i^ym^    the    soil     ;,  ^^^^^   ^^o  plant  suffers  from  too   .hallow  drainag... 


sweet.     It    is  a   waste   of   nionev   to  lime   a   wet   soil 


I.           .     ,            .,                 ^.'            i-    11           ,     1      .     »    »u.i..  sweei.       II     IS    :i     wiiMe    oi    iiiiiiiev     lo    jiine    ii    \%ei    sun  t„     „     ,,,,,ll  ,l,.„;„.,,i     „„:i     n.        .4         »    11       •        i 

ring  ><\  the  soil,  or  rotting  ot   the  seed,  yet   tne%  •  in    a    well-iliamea    soil    the    water    table   13    deoi>,    so 

111          ■          1-                •*••.!   ,>.  1    >.i..iw.r  because  it  will  not  mate  lallv  improve  the  growth  ot  ,;..,f  .1,,,  ,,i„,,f  ,.„.f.     „„  ,,,      .,„.      ,         •    1     ,,          ., 

11(1  lai nut  earlier  germination  or  seed  and  earliei  ..„..".                                           .  ■'•'^  '"i'  plant  roots  can  penetrate  deep  into  the  soil. 

•        .    t               •«  ii                   i-„;..„i  the  legumes.    Nitrification  is  improved  on  account  ot  •(,,,„   „.»i..ii   n   /i..,.  or^oii  „„«.  .       1          n.          »       .   .i 

iiniii;  (.1  the  crop  if  thev  were  drained.  ...         ,          ,           .               ...             .      .,,  '  '  "  ^^"^"  -^  <iO   spell  conies  along  the  water  table 

,.M         «.     •       *    •    t.r^^A^^  the   tact   that   these  b;.cteria  are   air  loving   and   will  :^   ,,.1   i,,„.,.,...,i   ^„  1,    „,,.,„    1   »i             .                 ... 

Wliere  Drainage  IS  Needed  ,..,.,.,  '     "*^^  loneied  much  more  and  the  roots  are   withm 

\Xh.^.'  impression  seems  to  have  gained   ground  ""^   'i^''  '"  P'"'''^  'l'i'""'<l  ^<>i'>'-  the    reach    of    moisture.      This    Ls    a    very    important 

only  land  upon   which    water  stands   for  a   con-  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  ..f  drainage  is  that  point    and   should   be    well    understood.     It    is  iilso   a 

rabl.'   length    of    time    needs    drainage.      Such    a  it   helps   to   make   the    plants  drouth   re<sisting.     This  ],i^  argnment  for  deep  drainage. 

^ition  ^ini^ply    indicates   that    the    wat.-r  table    is,  \<  shown   in  Figs.  lA   r.nd   ID.     In   n   poorly   drain.'d             Heaving  of  the  soil  always  indicates  insufbeient 

the  titn.-  being,  above  the  surfa.-e  of  the  ground,  soil    the   water   table    is   shallow    for  a    long   time    in  dvninage.     The  water  freezing  in  a  wet  soil  ex].ands 

|e  anas  ^-et   Hd   of   such    water    very    rapidly   by  spring.     This    causes    plant    roots    to    spread    over    a  nnd    lifts    it.      This    causes    seeds    mid    plants    to    be 

ace  .Iniin.-.ge.   vet    this   does    no-    mean    that    the  birge   area    instead   of  growing   down    deep    into    the  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  ground  in  manv  cases  and 

is  .Irained,  for   the   water   in    the   soil    ni.iy   stiH  -"il.     This    is   due   to   the   fact    that   roots   need   some  >-   *],„  ea,„o  of  much  winter  killing  of  wheat  in   this 


kill  for   some.  time.      Land    to    he 

lerly  drained  must  have  its  water 

lowered   to   a   depth    of   from    - 

foot    within     a     comparatively 

time. 

iThor,'  :ire   five    fundamental  con- 

h$  uiel.  r  which  drainage  is  need- 

|1.    Lan-l  which  is  wet  because  i* 
\o  flat  t  1  be  surface  drained. 

bail  '    which    is    fairly    porous 
jwoul.l  Im    well  drained  if  it  were 
|for  the   .'act   that   it    receives   too 
Mirfa. .     water    from    .nd.ioiiiing 

|3.    Laii,l    which    is   so    impervious 
wator   .annot   pass  down   into   it 
ply. 

r-    Land  that  is  low  au<l  left  wet 

jood  wntors. 

p    baii.l      that       is      spouty      or 

ny- 

it  is  to  1)0  reniemliered  that  nny 
whioh  is  naturally  well-drained 
nd  of  its  superfluous  water  by 
littiii^  ,  Musjderable  surface  drain- 
I'lml  ],v  allowing  the  remainder 
*P"^!y  >'uik  below  the  reach  of 
The    ground    in    this    case,    of 


CAREFUL  WOKK  IN  UYING  ADDS  YEARS  TO  A  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM. 


state.  The  effect  of  heaving  has  often 
been  demonstrated  when  laying  out 
a  drainage  system.  Stakes  are  often 
driven  in  the  fall  while  the  laying  of 
drain  tile  is  sometimes  not  completed 
until  the  following  spring.  Stakes 
driven  in  wet  spots  are  usually  found 
on  top  of  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
while  those  driven  on  higher  ]>laces 
are  .still  found  sticking  in  the  ground. 

Fnderdrainage  is  also  a  big  aid 
in  preventing  erosion  which  is  a 
troublesome  factor  on  so  manv  eastern 
farms.  Wet  spots  are  breeding  jtlaces 
for  mosquitoes  and  diseases.  Take  this 
one  case  as  an  example:  The  liver 
tliike  of  sheej)  can  only  exist  by  com- 
pleting its  life  cycle  by  passing  cer- 
tain stages  in  the  bodies  of  snails. 
Get  rid  of  tin-  snails  by  draining  the 
wet  places  and  you  have  gotten  rid 
of  all  opportunities  for  the  spread  of 
liver  fluke.  This  disease  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  East  and  will  undoubted- 
ly become  more  prevalent  as  sheep 
raising    increases. 

Fundamental  Principles 

Plants  cannot   take  their  food  in 
a  solid  state,  but  absorb  it  when  it  i* 


5^1 
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in  solution  with  water.  Moist  soil  forms  an  ideal 
medium  for  holding  this  plant  food.  Just  aa  a  blot- 
ter soaks  up  ink,  so  a  soil  draws  the  water  from  be- 
neath to  higher  levels.  This  is  spoken  of  as  capillary 
v/ater.  Whatever  is  in  excess  of  this  is  known  as 
hydrostatic  water  and  is  useless  for  plant  growth 
except  as  it  may  replenish  the  supply  of  oapillary 
water.  No  amount  of  drainage  can  possibly  remove 
the  capillary  water  of  the  soil;  therefore  overdrain- 
age   is    impossible.      Whercvor    diaiuage    has    caused 


FIG.  2.    LOWER  TILE  STARTS  SOONER  AND 
RUNS  LONGER. 

plants  to  suffer  from  droutli,  too  shallow  drainage  is 
the  trouble,  and  not  over-drainage.  Comparatively 
little  water  gets  into  a  drain  from  above.  The  hy- 
drostatic water  sinks  into  the  soil  until  it  is  stopped 
by  some  impervious  layer.  Then  the  water"  level 
begins  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  tile  which  carry 
it  ^oflf.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  deep  drain  will 
be^in  to  discharge  water  sooner  and  will  continue  to 
do%o  longer  than  a  shallow  drain  in  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  This  is  another  argument  for  deep  drainage. 
As  this  point   is   not   always  clear,  it   might  be 

„. ,..m,m...,m.ii....M.. • "•'"""' 
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well  to  compare  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2  with 
actual  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  soil.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  filled  with  soil  and  has  two  lines  of  tile 
emerging  from  it  at  different  depths.  If  you  pour 
water  into  the  receptacle,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
lower  tile  will  be  the  first  one  to  discharge  water  and 
will  be  the  one  to  operate  the  longest.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  deep  drainage  is  that  less  tile  arc  needed. 
Ijy  referring  to  Fig.  3  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water 
table  for  the  shallow  drain  indicates  a  wet  spot  which 
would  drain  very  slowly  while  the  water  table  for 
the  deep  drains  shows  how  this  trouble  would  be 
remedied.  If  then  it  were  only  required  to  remove 
the  water  from  a  piece  of  land  and  we  had  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it,  deep  drainage  of  4  to  5  feet  would 
be  desirable  in  all  cases.  The  factor  of  time,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  into  consideration;  that  is,  the 
superfluous  water  must  be  removed  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  unfor- 
tuately  necessary  to  lay  tile  more  shallow  in  a  dense 
clay  soil  than  in  a  sandy  loam. 

Not  all  soils  can  be  satisfactorily  tile  drained. 
In  some  cases,  where  water  in  large  amounts  is  sup- 
plied from  the  surrounding  uplands,  it  would  take  a 
large  number  of  very  large  tile  to  take  care  of  the 
water  rapidly  and  successfully.  In  such  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  excess  water  from  reach- 
ing the  lower  lands  by  proper  cut-off  runs  and  open 
ditches.  Additional  tile  drainage  may  then  be  de- 
sirable and  feasible. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  by  laying  tile  across 
a  slope  instead  of  with  the  slope.  This  is  due  to 
the  idea  that  tile  laid  across  the  slope  will  intercept 
the  water,  carry  it  off  and  so  prevent  its  reaching 
the  land  below.  Upon  second  thought,  however,  it 
will  be  cle^r  that  such  a  drain  cannot  be  effective  be- 
cause it  has  too  little  opportunity  to  gather  the  wa- 
ter, and,  besides,  it  may  give  up  some  of  it  before 
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it   reaches  its  destination.     A   drain  laid   across 
slope   starts   taking   up   the   water  as   soon   as  th 
latter  reaches  it,  and  continues  to  do  so  uuil  the  wi 
ter  has  passed  beyond  its  reach.  The  water  not  tajce^ 
up  during  its  short  travel  from  one  side  of  the  til( 
to  the  other  passes  on  to  the  land  beneath.     Whj 
tile  are  laid  with  the  slope,  the  water  has  a  chanei 
to  enter  the  tile  every  time  it  passes  a  joint.    If 
does  not   enter  a  tile   after  traveling  10  or  15  feei 
it  receives  innumerable  other  opportunities  and  maJ 
enter  after  having  travelled  50  feet.     Therefore,  til( 
should  be  laid  with  the  slope   wherever  possible. 

Water  enters  a  tiling  system  thru  the  joints  onlj 
If  any  water  enters  thru  the  pores  of  the  tile  it  is 
very  little  as  to  be  uegligible.     A  porous  tile  has  i!«| 
advantages  over  a  non-porous   one;    in  faet,  the  lat.l 


FIG.  3.   WHEN  SPACED  SAME  DISTANCE  APART, 
DEEPER  TILE  DRAIN  LARGER  AREA. 

ter  is  more  desirable.  Where  it  is  absolutely  neee> 
sary  to  lay  a  drain  across  a  slope  it  is  better  to  pit] 
;».  in  an  open  ditch.  The  ditch  should  be  made  foii 
feet  deep  or  more  so  that  the  seepage  water  d 
trickle  down  its  sides  and  be  carried  off.  A  shalloi 
surface  run  will  not  do  for  this  purpose. 

j^ote. — This  is  the  first' of  a  series  of  articles  oil 
tile  drainage.  The  second  article  taking  up  systemj 
of  drainage  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue.-j 
The  Editors. 
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Conserving  and  Increasing  the   Food  buppl 


Altho  unharvested,  the  year's  production  of  food 
crops  is  limited  by  conditions  that  mark  the  paasing 
of  Aucrust.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  add  to  the  1917 
crop    vields;    that    was   possible    in    part   last    spring 
and  ti.e  years  before  when  seeds  were  selected  and 
.•areful  attention  given   to  fertilizing  and  preparing 
the  land,  together  with  cultivating  and  caring  for  the 
crop**.     Growing  large  crops  is  not  a  matter  of  one 
v^ar's  undertaking.     It  isiiot  too  late,  however,  for 
the  farmer  to  add  materially   in  conserving  and  in- 
.reasing  our  supplv  of  food  so  as  to  minimize  hard- 
ship  from   an   apparent    shortage    of   a   few   staples. 
The  things  that   are   immediately  necessary  to  aug- 
nunt  the  food  supply  are  saving  the  season's  crops, 
preserving   them    in   proper   condition    for   food,  and 
feeding  live  sto.k  so  that   they  shall  produce  every 
pound  of  food  stuffs  possible  for  the  sustenance  and 
comfort  of  our  people.     It   is  no  time  to  experiment  . 
with  new   and   untried  methods  and   theories,  bu:   't 
is  important  that  the  farmer  shall  devote  his  efforts 
to    saving    his    crops    and    the    employment    of   such 
..u'thods  as  are  well  established  in  his  community  and 
likely   to   yioM    the    maximum    of   food    and   clothing 

i.iaterial. 

rinish  the  Live  Stock  Before  Selling 
It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  stop  and  figure  be- 
fore   sellins'  live    stock    half-fattened    because    grain 
feeds  are  bringing  high  prices.    It  is  true  that  every 
kind  of  grain  feed  is  high  and  the  demand  is  likely 
to  put  prices  to  a  l.vd  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances   would    make    its   use    prohibitive,   but    meat 
l-rices  are  sure  to  advance  iu  proportion,  so  that  the 
farmer  who  has   the  nerve  to   feed  out  his  stock   is 
sure   to    come    out    better   at    the   end   of   the   season 
than    those    who    sacrifice    stock    in    half-fitted    con- 
dition.     It    is    always   good    business    policy   to   feed 
out    good     stock     rather    than     market     it    at    light 
v,cight«i.      Marketing  animals   before    they   are   we'-l- 
oonditioned   robs   the   farmer   of  possible   prorfl-ts  and 
the   consumer   of  a   just    expeetation   of    meat  at   a 
living   price. 

The  1917  crop  of  live  stock  marketed  at  light 
weights  would  furnish  less  than  two-thirds  as  much 
sustenance  to  meat  consumers  as  would  result  if  't 
was  properly  conditioned.  The  j.ercentage  of  waste 
is  always  greater  in  light,  poorly-fitted  animals.  We 
need  every  pound  of  good  meat  that  can  be  added 
to  our  1917  crop  of  live  stock  during  the  coming 
months,  and  the  danger  of  prices  breaking  thru  any 
surplus  of  grain  that  might  exist  in  the  country 
will  be  lessened  by  the  beneficient  increase  of  meat 
which  is  needed  for  our  normal  consumption.  In  the 
face  of  present  conditions  it  is  no  mark  of  intelli- 
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gencc  nor  patriotism  for  the  farmer  to  send  hia  stock 
to  the  market  in  a  half-finished  condition. 

condition  All  Animals  Before  Winter 

Every   effort  possible   should  be  made   to   main- 
tain the  quality  and  efliciency  of  breeding  herds  aad 
develop   young   stock    that    is    to   be    held    over    for 
breeding  purposes.     A  litUe  fat  under   the   growing 
animal's  hide  in  the   fall  is  worth   bushels  of   feed 
later  on  as  a  protection  against  winter's  cold.     Fat 
can  be  put  on  now,  but  the  calf  or  pig  that  drifts 
into  the  winter  in  poor  flesh  condition  must  be  well 
sheltered   and   fed  a   great   amount   of   concentrated 
feed  to  warm  it  up  and  keep  it  growing.     With  most 
young  animals  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  feeding  them 
•liberally  from  now  until  winter  sets  in.  This  is  easily 
done  and  young  animals  started  into  the  winter  in 
thrifty   condition   defy   cold   and   grow    when    others 
fall  away.     The  cost  of  feeding  is  greatly   reduced 
on   breeding  stock  of  all  ages  that   carry   fall-made 
fat;   growth   the   first    winter  can   scarcely   be    made 
without  its  aid.     A  blanket  of  fat  made  during  the 
mildly  cool  fall  days  when  the  system  readily  makss 
fat  out  of  feed  if  it  haj  the  oppotunity  will  prove 
a  mighty  aid   in  cutting  down    the   amount   of   feed 
needed  as  the  winter  advances. 

Save  Tlie  Dairy  Cows 
Dairy  farmers  can  perform  valuable  service  by 
increasing  their  output  of  products  during  the  com- 
ing months.  In  preparing  to  meet  the  impending 
food  shortage,  it  is  just  as  important  to  make  pro- 
vision for  an  adequate  supply  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  as  for  breadstuffs.  The  dairy  herds  of  the 
country  must  be  preserved.  Our  earnest  praye.-  is 
that  dairy  cattle  shall  not  be  slaughtered  promts -u- 
ously  for  beef,  for  there  is  no  other  animal  that  can 
convert  the  roughage  from  farms  into  such  nou  rob- 
ing and  necessary  foods  and  do  it  so  economica'.'^. 
Unless  plans  are  made  to  preserve  the  d^iry  cow  and 
the  dairy  heifer  our  food  supply  will  soon  find  itself 
in  distress. 

In  the  struggle  to  economize  on  grain  feeds  the 
dairy  farmer  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  large- supply  of  roughage,  because  that 
means  enormous  quantities  of  grain  can  be  used 
directly  in  human  consumption  while  the  dry  cows 
young  stock,  and  work  teams  can  be  maintained  more 
largely  on  the  secondary  j)roducts  of  the  farm.  No 
one  can  tell  just  how  great  the  shortage  of  grain 
will  be  this  year  until  the  crops  are  secure  or  what 


hardship  this  shortage  may  involve,  but  it  is  evf 
dairy  farmer's  duty  to  employ  every  means  possibl 
to  economize  on  grain  feeds.  The  silo  lends  itj 
admirably  to  any  scheme  that  involves  the  consaj 
vation  of  the  roughage  supply.  More  silos  should! 
erected  and  every  ton  of  good  roughage  preserved! 
condition   fit  for  dairy  cows  to  convert  into  hnni 

food. 

"Second  lane  Defenses" 

The   feeding   of   by-products  will   not   only  pi)| 
immediate    profit,   but    it    will   help    to    increase 
total  food  supply.    In  these  days  of  food  shortage! 
may  pay  to  economize  somewhat  in  feeding  somei 
the  less  profitable  c-ows,  but  the  best  cows  must ' 
fed  some  grain  to  keep  up  profitable  milk  yicWs.  Tk 
cows  that  fail   to   respond   to  good   care  and  libeff 
feeding  should  be  put  in  condition  for  market.  Ev«r] 
promising  heifer  calf  should  be  raised  to  help  ms* 
tain   the   supply   of   milk  and  its  products  that  »i^ 
sure  to  be  needed  if  present  conditions  continue  f« 
two  or  three  years.     Every  healthy  bull  calf  shoai^ 
be  made  to  contribute  something  more  than  its  lu* 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.    If  every  dairy  faruK 
v.ould  plan  to  raise  and  fatten  one  or  more  steers? 
v.ould   help  out   wonderfully   toward   maintaining r 
adequate    supply    of    beef,    and    entail    no    hardsli 
to  the  farmer.    Even  the  manure  from  the  dairy  iif" 
is  needed  to  help  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  faj 
tilizer  needed  to  grow  crops  until  it  is  possible  top 
chemicals  from  the  warring  nations.     The  (lairym* 
should  mobilize  his  feeds,  cows  and  young  stock  t 
build  up  a  strong  second  line  of  defense  in  lonser 
ing  and  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  countryj 
Never  were  conditions  more  favorable  for  sellnf 
scrub  bulls  and  boars.    «uch  animals  command  higM 
prices  for  beef  and  pork  than  they  ever  have  befoK 
There  should  be  a  heavy  movement  of  old,  lowcasj 
decrepit    male«    toward   the    stock    yards    now  t 
prices  for  that  sort  of  .stock  are  at  a  high  level.  •' 
their  places  should  be   taken   by  a  well-selected 
of    pedigreed    young    males    from    the    herds   in   "j 
country  that  are  bred  in  blood  which  has  pi"'^^'^"!] 
value    where    it    has    been    properly    handled. 
accepted   time   to   cash   in    on  scrub   males   is  "8 
now   when   they    will  sell    for  more  than   enougi'^^ 
pay   for  better  young  males  to  put   in   their  p»< 
Such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the^ 
belt   would  not   only  deplete   the    region   of  '"H 
m«les,  but  it  would  increase  the  supi)ly  of  meat^^ 
and  mean  the  saving  of  the  good  blood  so  n^^''-* 
to  put  the  meat  making  and  dairy  business  o"  fl 
or  plane  of  efficiency.  ^^ 

More   sheep  arc  needed  ou   our  farms.       n 
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:3  world  shortage  of  wool,  and  conditions  are  sure 
to  become  more  acute  as  more  clothing  is  needed  for 
the  army  and  navy.  A  few  sheep  on  dairy  and  stock 
farms  would  help  out  more  than  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  big  sheep  farms.  <Sheep 
are  adapted  to  conditions  where  conservation  of 
grain  and  waste  feeds  are  practiced.  If  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  waste  land  thruout  the  eastern  and- 
southern  states  were  properly  fenced  and  the  sheep 
protected  by  drastic  dog  laws  there  would  be  no 
shortage  in  the  meat  supply  of  today. 

Even  the  little  farm  hen  must  contribute  to  the 
country's  food  supply.  Feed  the  young  pullets  and 
niolting-hens  enough  grain  to  keep  them  thrifty  until 
winter  comes.  Give  the  flock  plenty  of  grain  feed 
and  good  care  from  now  until  winter  sets  in  so 
that  they  will  begin  the  winter  in  condition  to  pay 
a  profit.  Large  poultry  farms  have  sold  their  laying 
stock  down  so  close  that  the  bulk  of  eggs  and  fowls 
must  come  from  the  farm  flocks.  Practice  rigid 
culling,  keep  every  hen  that  is  worth  feeding  another 
winter.  Patten  old"  hens,  inferior  pullets  and  sur- 
plus males  so  that  they  will  go  on  the  market  in  good 
condition  to  bring  satisfactory  prices.  The  country 
is  short  of  good  poultry  meat  and  there  is  always 
a  loss   in   marketing   immature,   poorly    conditioned 

fowls. 

Every  farmer  should  make  a  special  effort  to  gath- 
er  and  store  all  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  his  farm 
produces.  The  waste  of  food  crops  at  this  time  of 
need  is  nothing  short  of  criminal.  Early  fruits  that 
do  not  find  a  ready  sale  may  be  put  up  in  cans, 
glasses  and  jars,  and  late  fruits 
l)ut  into  storage.  Thin-skihn?d 
vegetables,  like  potatoes,  keep 
best  when  stored  in  a  dark,  cool 
cellar.  Apples,  grapes  and  wi.i- 
tcr  pears  keep  best  when  put 
in  boxes  or  barrels  after  being 
well  sorted  and  wrapped  in  fine 
paper.  Squashes  and  punmpkins 
keep  best  stored  in  a  dry  plaee 
where  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing.  Carrots,  beets  and  tur- 
nips may  be  packed  in  boxes 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
sand.  They  wi^l  provide  a  high- 
ly palatable  variety  in  the  win- 
ter when  you  bring  them  fresh 
from  the  boxes  in  the  cellar. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  cellar 
is  kept  at  about  forty  degre.'s 
.ruit  and  vegetable  crops  >viil 
keep  well.  All  crops  put  into 
storage  should  'be  carefully 
handled,  as  bruised  specimens  do 
not  keep  weU. 

All  of  the  arguments  for  hav- 
ing a  vegetable   garden   to   cut  p^ 
down  the  high  cost  of  living  and 

contribute  to  the  country's  welfare  may  be  advanced 
with  even  greater  force  and  reason  in  favor  of  carry- 
ing the  supply  right  on  thru  the  winter  until  it  is 
time  to  start  the  garden  for  another  year.  Of  course, 
the  canning  factories  put  up  many  sorts  of  vegetables 
'w  excellent  ways,  but  they  cannot  control  the  time  of 
gathering  and  canning — two  factors  that  are  very  es- 
sential in  having  vegetables  in  the  winter  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  fresh  supply  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Farm  women  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to 
render  valuable  and  timely  service  by  helping  to  con- 
serve the  food  crops  for  winter  use.  Canning  houses 
thruout  the  country  have  notified  wholesalers  that 
their  deliveries  will  be  far  below  normal.  Tin  plate 
has  doubled  in  price,  which  means  that  empty  cans 
cost  more.  Glass,  too,  has  gone  up  in  price.  So  that 
now  when  every  day  counts  the  prudent  housewife 
should  be  putting  up  everything  she  has  room  for  in 
cans,  glasses,  jars  and  crocks.  She  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  good  markets  for  all  the  surplus 
she  may  have.  Evtn  young  children,  with  bottled-up 
energies,  can  help  in  gathering  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  mothers  and  big  sisters  to  put  up  for  the  winter. 
Such  work  will  not  only  give  them  better  ideas  of 
thrift  and  economy,  but  it  will  make  better  men  and 
v.omen  of  them.  Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  more 
conducive  to  the  entire  family's  sense  of  thrift  and 
independence  than  to  furnish  a  material  part  of  the 
food  from  the  farm,  not  merely  for  a  few  months, 
but  for  the  entire  year. 
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which  to  meet  the  thousand  and  one  cash  demands 
which  were  not  known  by  those  of  half  a  ceutuiy 
ago.  Added  to  these  financial  reasons  may  be  added 
the  fact  that  visitors  and  passers-by  and  stranded 
travelers  are  no  longer  interesting  novelties  in  the 
farmer's  life  as  they  once  were,  but  they  "happen" 
with  such  frequent  regularity  that  they  would  be  a 
burden  if  the  free  hand  were  extended  on  every  oc- 
casion. 


A  city  man  said  upon  returning  from  a  trip  to 
the  country  the  other  day  that  he  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  farmers  were  becoming  cold-blood- 
ed. He  then  went  on  to  relate  how,  when  he  went 
into  a  neighborhood  where  he  used  to  be  well  ac- 
c|uarnted,  no  one  asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  where- 
as he  had  plenty  of  invitations  when  he  drove  oat 
some  years  ago. 

Another  man  told  of  a  recent  trip 'to  a  picnic 
where  good  things  galore  were  to  be  seen,  but  the 
farmers  all  gathered  gleefully  about  their  spreads 
while  he  stood  up  to  a  lunch  counter  and  ate  "hot 
dog"  sandwiches  and  drank  pop,  altho  his  mouth 
was  watering  for  fried  chicken,  home-made  buns  and 
iced  tea. 

Another  instance  was  told  by  a  city  man  who, 
when  out  automobiling,  had  the  misfortune  to  need 
towing  to  the  next  town.  Going  to  a  nearby  field 
v.'here  a  farmer  was  mowing  he  hired  him  to  unhitch 
from  his  mower  and  haul  him  in.  For  this  trip  of 
two  miles  the  farmer  charged  him  two  dollars  and 
fifty 'cents  which  the  city  man  thought  was  outrag- 


Again,  country  people  are  becoming  more  ac- 
quainted with  city  ways  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness.  The  farmer  finds  when  traveling  from  home 
that  if  he  wishes  a  drink  of  water  he  must  slip  a 
penny  into  a  slot  machine;  he  finds  that  the  town 
people  in  the  town  where  he  trades  have  taken  out 
their  hitching  posts  along  the  street;  that  his  friend, 
the  store  keeper,  expects  him  to  make  his  purchai^es 
and  go — never  inviting  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  All 
these  changes  are  probably  for  the  better,  but  the 
townsman  must  remember  that  the  necessity  for 
the  change  exists  also  in  the  country. 


The  farmer  finds  no  place  where  he  gets  some- 
thing.for  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  the 
air  full  of  reasons  why  the  things  he  buys  are  high 
and  going  higher.  He  also  has  government  advice 
and  encouragement  to  grow  more,  save  more  and  help 
feed  the  country  by  adopting  better  and  more  cost'v 
methods.  Added  to  the  cost  of  supplies  and  running 
expenses  is  the  increase  in  taxes,  cost  of  education, 
home   equipment,  etc.     All  this  makes  a  continuous 

drain  on  the  money  pile  which 
does  not  permi'.  him  to  neglect 
any  source  of  honest  income 
within  reach. 


5-10  TRACTOR  ON  DOUBLE  DISK  DOES  RAPID  WORK 

eous,    considering    the    short    time    required. 


There  has  been  much  said  in  prose  and  in  poetry 
-about  the  hospitality  of  country  people.  There  are 
those  who  have  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  man 
in  Foss'  "House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road"  was  the 
universal  spirit  of  the  countryman.  Is  it  a  mistake} 
Is  it  true  that  country  people  are  becoming  "cold- 
blooded" and  are  losing  that  old-time  generous  im- 
pulse to  be  helpful  and  charitable!  Some  things 
would  indicate  that  they  are,  but,  if  so,  is  it  from 
necessity,  imitation  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  self- 
defense,  or  from  greed?  .People  glibly  repeat  the 
statement  "Times  have  changed",  but  forget  that 
the  change  necessarily  affects  the  country  as  well  as 
the  city. 


I  hope  that  however  good 
these  and  other  reasons  for 
greater  "closeness"  seem  to  be, 
the  compelli.ig  force  of  circuni. 
stances  will  not  drive  out  of  the 
country  heart  its  natural  ten- 
dency towards  charity  and  hos- 
pitality. I  do  not  believe  that 
it  has  lost  it  yet.  I  believe 
there  is  as  great  willingness  to 
help  where  help  is  actually  de- 
served and  needed  as  there  ever 
was;  that  a  genuine  visitor  is 
welcomed  as  gladly  as  in  the 
olden  days,  and  that  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  still  flows. 
The  world  cannot  do  without 
the  levening  influence  of  this 
spirit,  and  much  less  can  coun- 
try people  themselves  afford  to 
close  up  the  well-springs  A 
generous  hospitality.  It  has 
been  the  one  great,  big,  dis- 
tiguishing  difference  between  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try, and  hard  work  and  business  demands  must  not 
be  allowed  to  squeeze  the  heart  dry. 


Farmers  are  not  the  independent,  isolated  people 
they  once  were.  None  can  live  to  themselves  alone, 
and  the  money  out-go  and  income  must  be  watched 
almost  as  closely  as  in  any  other  business.  Time  was 
when  the  casual  visitor,  the  storm-stayed  or  other 
unfortunate  traveler  was  freely  helped  and  sent  on 
his  way  rejoicing;  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  was  invariably  found  in  the  country,  and 
the  present-day  traveler — knowing  this — is  disap- 
pointed and  chagrinned  to  find  that  he  must  pay  for 
what  he  gets  when  traveling  thru  the  country.  He 
is  likely  to  charge  it  to  "cold-bloodedness"  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  simply  a  business  necessity. 


Some  successful  eastern  farmer  has  said  that  the 
fanner  without  a  silo  should  be  arrested.  Surely 
he  should,  and  so  should  the  farmer  without  a  brood 
sow. 


"Time  is  money",  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  successful  farmer  finds  that  it  requires  about 
all  the  available  time  he  has  to  do  the  work  which 
must  be  done.  Not  only  that,  but  the  products  of 
the  farm,  garden  and  orchard  must  bring  cash  with 


Eliminating  Stored  Grain  Wastes 

In  the  present  crisis  it  is  imperative  that  every 
effort  be  expended  toward  the  elimination  of  each 
avenue  of  waste  in  our  grain  stores.  Damage  done 
stored  grains  by  insect  pests  is  considerable  on  every 
farm.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  des- 
troying such  insects  is  by  the  use  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphid  as  a  fumigator. 

The  amount  of  carbon  bisulphid  necessary  to  o^^- 
tain  good  results  varies,  but  at  average  temperatures 
(70  degrees  F.)  four  pounds  of  the  liquid  will  be 
suflicient  to  treat  100  bushels  of  grain.  The  cracks 
and  doors  should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible  before 
the  fumigation  begins.  Shallow  pans  with  large 
evaporating  .surfaces  should  be  distributed  over  tlie 
top  of  the  grain.  As  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphid 
is  heavier  than  air  it  will  gradually  permeate  t  >  th»* 
bottom  of  the  bin. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fumes  of  carbon 
bisulphid  are  poisonous  and  one  must  not  enter  the 
bin.  The  fumes  are  highly  inflammable  and  explosive 
and  for  that  reason  all  fire  and  light  must  be  kept 
away  while  fumigation  is  in  progress.  At  temper;!- 
tures  below  60  degrees  the  results  are  unsatisfactory 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  carbon  bisulphid  used. 
Thirty-six  hours  of  fumigation  will  not  hurt  the  grain 
and  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  kill  all  in.«.e-T 
pests.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  bi  i  should  be 
open  for  two  hours  before  entering. 
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The  soi-ond  issue  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
LIBERTY  is  on  t!ie  market  and  all  citizens  are 
LOAN  asked    to    invest    their    money    and   help 

finance  the  war.  Tlie  bonds  give  oppor- 
riiiiiry  to  many  who  can  not  contribute  in  any  otlr-r 
v.ay.  They  are  the  safest  investment  jiossible,  pa\- 
iii^  four  percent  interest,  and  they  yield  the  prin- 
cipal directly  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  are 
issued  in  small  denominations  and  will  make  an 
.Mcllont  opportunity  to  start  a  saviii<rs  account.  From 
;i  business  as  well  os  a  patriotic  sense  it  is  well  to 
iH'cd  the  call  to  "Buy  a  Bond." 
ta  1^  1^ 
With  beef  jirices  on  milk  cows  run- 
UNLOAD  ninw  so  close  to  the  dairy  prices,  the 

POOR  STOCK  present  is  a  most  favorable  time  for 
un'oadinfj  the  shy  producers.  Many 
daily  fanners  hesitate  to  cut  down  their  her.ls 
I  vrii  wImmi  ciiiiviiiced  that  some  cows  are  not  yield- 
iiiii  as  larye  a  i»rofit  as  they  should,  because  the  dif- 
f.  If  lire  in  the  price  that  they  can  ;:et  for  such  cows 
find  the  price  of  b'tter  cows  has  been  out  of  reach. 
Tlu've  are  numerous  reports  now  of  lifty-pound,  and 
iic.ir  fifty-pound,  cows  goinj;  at  little  better  than 
b.cf  prices.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  man  who  ha> 
ciHilidence  in  the  future  of  the  dairy  business  and 
wants  t"   build   up  the  quality   of   liis   herd. 

The  rp.velations  in  the  i^ang  methods 
BLACKJACK  used  in  the  politics  of  Philadelphia. 
POLITICS  as  revealed  in   the  court   hearings  of 

last  week,  ought  to  be  of  first  inter- 
est   to   all    citizens    of    the    state.      The    hearings    are 
i.ot  completed,  and  .'t   is  not  just   to  convict   any  of- 
hcinl  or  faction  on  })reliminary  testimony.     However, 
enough  has  been  brought  out   to  reveal  the  condition 
of  gang  politics,  and   it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  same  gang  has  been  the  predominating  influence 
ie  state  jtolitics.     The  shame  of  the  "fifth  ward"  is 
the   <hame   t.f    IMiiladelphia,   but    tlie   duty    of  ridding 
the  >tate  of  the  perpetrattirs  of  thnt  sort  of  jiolitieil 
le.nnipulation  rests  with  the  .state  as  well  as  the  city. 
Pk       ^R       ^fe 
All   dairy   trails    will    Ir.t.l    t..   tlie   National 
DAIRY     Dairy  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  next  week. 
SHOW      The    closing    day    for   entries    for   cattle    in- 
dicated   that    the    cattle    show    will    be    the 
^riittcst    yet    held.      There    will    be    tweiity-two  herds 
of  .lei«»eys,  ri'iiresenting  every  section  from  Connecti- 
(Ut    to   Texas.      Th n     will   be    tliirteeii    herds  of   Hol- 
steins,  twenty  herd.;  of  Cruernseys  and  nine  herds  of 
Ayrshires,    from   all   parts    of    t'le   country.      In  addi- 
tion there  will  be  ( 'ght  natioiijil  conventions  of  dairy 
rrgaiii/atioiis  jnul  (>i'e  state  meeting.  A  monster  ma^'.^ 
meeting  of  the  American  Dairy  Indnstry  will  be  held 
on    Monday,   Oct(d)Pr   22,    which    is   to   be    known    as 
Hoover    Day.      Other   bodies    meeting    are    American 
Jersey    Cattle    Club,    American    Dairy    Science    Asso- 
ciation, International  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  Ohio 
Association  of  rrc.imery  Managers  and  Owners  and 
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The  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association.  A  com- 
plete dairy  equipment  show  every  day  and  a  horse 
fair  every  evening  will  rountl  out  the  greatest  dair^i 
event  of  the  country. 

11^      1^      14 

Thei»e  is  more  waste  in  the  corn  crop 
SAVE  THE  thru  careless  harvesting  than  in  any 
CORN  CROP     other    crop    grown    in    the    East.      A 

drive  thru  almost  any  farming  com- 
riuinity  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  will  show 
sJiocked  corn  or  shocked  fodder  standing  in  the 
lields.  Wheat  and  oats  are  carefully  housed  or 
stacked  for  early  threshing,  because  injury  to  both 
grain  and  straw  is  rapid  and  complete.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  carefully  stored  for  the  same  reasons. 
('(ini  will  stand  well  into  the  winter  without  com- 
plete loss  of  the  fodder  and  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle external  evidence  of  injury  to  tlie  grain.  But 
both  corn  and  fodder  must  suffer  when  long  exposed 
in  the  field.  Both  suffer  in  feeding  quality  and  any 
undue  exposure  means  loss  to  the  grower. 

Labor  is  scarce  on  the  farm  this  fall,  and  there 
will  be  many  cold  fingers  before  the  corn  crop  is 
husked  and  stored.  But  a  corn  crop  was  never  more 
precious  than  this  fall.  It  never  paid  better  in  the 
markets  of  the  country  than  it  promises  to  pay  thru 
the  coming  winter,  and  it  was  never  so  much  needed 
iiL  the  diet  of  the  world  as  it  will  be  thru  the  com- 
ing year.  It  will  cost  an  effort  to  get  it  safely  under 
cover,  but  it  will  be  an  effort  worth  while  where 
labor  can    be   secured   at   anything  like   a   reasonable 

price. 

.  I«      1«      1«i 

Heretofore,  conditions  per- 
ARE  FARMERS  mitted    the    prompt    thre.sh 

HOARDING  WHEAT?     ing  and  mar^etiag  of  wheat, 

and  the  elevators  and  mills 
have  been  fully  supplied  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
fact  that  wheat  'has  not  been  marketed  so  fast  this 
year  has  lead  many  to  believe  that  farmers  are  pur- 
posely holding,  or  "hoarding",  their  wheat  for  a 
].o<tsibly  higher  price.  All  kinds  of  unkind  things 
have  been  said  about  this  condition  and  many  unjust 
charges  made  about  the  farmer's  selfishness  and  lack 
of    patriotism. 

While  there  may  be  some  hesitancy  to  be. in  a 
hurry  about  selling  on  the  part  of  some,  the  real 
cause  of  the  delay,  according  to  reports,  is  the  u«i 
versal  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the  effort  to  pre- 
pare land  for  next  season's  crops.  Threshing  has 
been  delayed  because  of  this  to  a  later  date  than 
is  usually  the  case,  and  since  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  price  set  by  the  government  is  likely 
to  be  the  price  for  this  year's  crop,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  consilerable  number  are  "hoarding" 
for  a  higher  price. 


FARMERS 
AND  OTHERS 


All  kinds  of  business-men— banking, 
grocery,  commission,  manufactur- 
ing, etc. — have  been  holding  con- 
ventions during  the  past  summer 
and  without  exception  have  adopted  resolutions  de- 
claring undying  loyalty  to  the  government  and  its 
purposes.  We  have  no  desire  to  question  the  sincer- 
ity of  any  of  them.  We  believe  that  they  mean  ail 
they  say,  but  we  do  criticise  the  attitude  of  the  city 
papers  in  so  highly  complimenting  the  men  and  resolu- 
tions of  these  conventions  while  harshly  criticising 
the  farmer  and  his  alleged  lack  of  patriotism. 

So  far,  in  the  progress  ot  the  great  struggle,  the 
farmer  has  made  good.  He  has  done  "his  bit".  He 
lias  rcsjioiided  to  the  call  for  increased  food  produc- 
tion and  produced  record  breaking  crops  with  no  pre- 
viously guaranteed  price  or  profit.s.  Can  others  say  as 
much?  Was  the  Liberty  Loan  subscribed  to  by  our 
moneyed  men  with  as  little  coaxing  and  cajoling? 
Without  conventions,  oratory,  or  honeyed  press  com- 
ment farmers  have  toiled  early  and  late,  without  suf- 
ficient help,  and  have  met  the  needs  of  their  country. 
During  these  strenuous  times  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  the  government  to  set  prices  in  order 
to  prevent  extortion;  neither  has  the  country  heard  of 
"war  babies"  in  relation  t"  returns  on  farm  invesf- 
ments.  We  quote  the  following  from  an  editorial 
in.  a  commercial  journal  commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Government  and  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
had  agreed  upon  j. rices: 

'••Profits  to  the  producing  interests  will  be 
much  less  in  some  cases  than  they  might  have 
been  without  this  control,  but  they  will  be  suf- 
ficient and  steady  and  equitably  adjusted.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  gratifying  things  about  this  agree- 
ment is  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  government's  task  displayed  by  the 
great  mining  and  manufacturing  companies  and 
the  transporting  and  distributing  agencies.  .  .  . 
While  it  is  a  system  of  doing  business  which  can- 
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not  survive  the  emergency  that  brought  it  into 
being,  the  experience  bids  fair  to  convey  a  useful 

lesson " 

Why  should  not  a  system  of  business  which  is 
fair  and  just  and  wTiich  returns  reasonable  profits 
continue  after  the  war? 

1«      14      1^ 
There    is    great    need    during    these 
KtntSE  THE     strenuous  times  to  guard  against  ia- 
NERVES'  juring      self      by      excessive      work, 

thought  or  feeling.  Most  of  us  have 
never  passed  thru  the  experiences  we  now  face.  Our 
lives  during  the  past  two  generations  have  been 
lather  care-free  and  independent  as  a  whole.  True, 
we  have  had  local  and  personal  sorrows  and  troubles, 
but  we  have  had  no  national  crisis  which  has  called 
for  great  sacrifice  in  every  direction,  and  which  ?t 
the  same  time  greatly  increases  the  physical  burdens 
of  life,  by  adding  toil  and  subtracting  pleasure.  We 
have  noticed  the  tendency  in  ourselves  to  become 
over-wrought.  We  have  felt  the  nervous  tension  ii- 
creasing,  and  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  others, 
f-ome  of  this  may  be  good  for  us,  but  if  it  goes 
too  far  we  are  injured  mentally  and  bodily  and  our 
lives  are  made   inefiicient. 

It  will  not  pay  to  .try  to  do  more  than  we  ar.- 
Pble,  nor  to  elimiaate  all  recreation  and  pleasure.  We 
can  be  sensible  without  becoming  too  serious.  We 
can  work  hard  without  going  to  excess.  We  ca.i 
save  without  skmping  in  the  necessities.  Altho 
the  hours  may  be  P>ug  and  the  returns  comparatively 
small;  altho  the  times  may  at  the  moment  look  dark 
ahead,  and  the  gloom  be  deepened  by  the  absence  of 
some  loved  one,  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  privilege 
to  seize  upon  every  bright  ray  that  shines  in*o 
our  lives,  and  they  are  many.  We  owe  it  to  the 
cause  we  would  s^rve;  to  the  absent  ones  in  the 
harder  service;  to  ourselves.  Certain  things— food, 
shelter,  sleep— we  well  know  are  essential  to  life 
and  good  health.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  and 
manv  severe  lessons  for  the  race  to  learn  that  recrea- 
tion is  also  necessary  for  best  health  and  longest  life. 
So,  in  spite  of  hardships  and  worry,  take  time  to 
laugh  and  play.  In  the  slightly  modified  words  ii 
a  popular  motto, 

"Smile,  dern  you,  smile." 

'  i«    m    m 

October  1  saw  an  advance  in  milk  prices 
MILK  in  a  number  of  sections  of  the  country. 
PRICES  The  Dairymen 's  .League  led  with  the  con- 
elusion  of  a  two  months'  contract  which 
will  yield  the  producers  about  seven  cents  per  quart 
for  their  milk.  The  fact  that  the  New  York  dealers 
submitted  to  the  advance  without  a  more  vigorou-* 
fight   is  evidence   of   the   strength    of   organization. 

But  we  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  soon  when 
these  organizations  will  need  to  give  attention  to  the 
enlargement  of  organization  plans  if  they  are  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  their  industry.  When  the 
price  was  last  adv.inced  in  the  Philadelphia  market, 
it  is  claimed  that  consumption  fell  off  from  l.j  to  2.) 
percent  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  this  loss  has  never  been  recov 
ered.  Figures  are  not  available  showing  the  effect 
in  the  New  York  market,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  results  are  ar  least  comparable.  If  so,  every 
time  the  price  is  advanced  to  the  dealers  and  they 
are  permitted  to  merely  pass  the  advance  on  to  th.' 
consumers,  the  producers'  business  is  hurt  to  just 
the  extent  that  coisumption  is  curtailed.  In  other 
words,  if  price  advances  must  mean  reduction  'n 
consumption  the  dairymen  .suffer  the  ultimate  loss. 

It  may  be  claimrd  that  the  dealers  are  taking  to.i 
large  a  share  of  the  price  for  the  service  they  render. 
If  so,  their  operations  must  be  checked  by  some  sort 
of  regulation  that  does  not  now  exist,  or  the  pro- 
ducers' organization  must  enter  the  field  of  distri- 
bution. Neither  producers  nor  dealers  can  ignore  the 
consumer  and  the  price  he  must  pay.  The  consumer 
will  go  along  only  so  far.  He  will  kick  all  the  wav. 
but  when  the  price  of  any  food  commodity  gets  b.  • 
yond  what  he  believes  the  food  value  of  that  coni 
modify  to  be,  he  will  stop  buying.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  when  .\  considerable  number  of  consume'-^ 
leave  any  staple  food  commodity  for  a  time,  th?. 
never  all  come  back.  Substitutes  are  never  quite  so 
good  as  the  article  they  are  substituted  for,  but  .some 
of  them  are  goo.l  enough  to  win  some  permanent 
friends.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  find  a  suitable  substi 
tute  for  milk,  but  the  figures  show  that  some  people 
are  already  finding  it,  and  as  the  price  advances,  mo-e 

will    find    it. 

This  is  a  feature  of  the  future  milk  market   to 
which  the  producers'  associations  must  give  considern 
tion.  It  can  be  met  by  reducing  every   cost   between 
the  drawing  of  the  milk  from  the  cow  to  delivering  it 
to  the  consumer's  t'oor, 
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f^ennsyWania  Fttmter 


go    next    year. — Hamilton,    Ilarrisburg, 
Octobei  "8. 


Crops. — Complete  September  reports 
(111  general  crop  situation  reveal  several 
iiiterf'sting  things.  Early  hopes  regard- 
ing corn  have  been  knocked  out  by  frpst 
;iud  short  cultivation.  The  latter  con 
dition  is  directly  due  to  the  laok  of 
labor  and  is  significant  of  what  may 
liappen  next  year  when  still  more  men 
;ne  taken  from  the  farm  because  of 
industry  or  military  service.  Oats  will 
|.e  a  bumper  crop  in  almost  every  conn- 

I  ..  Wheat  figures  are  satisfactory  with 
.  xpectations  that  the  increased  aore- 
.r^e  may  go  10  or  even  12  percent  abovu 

\hat  was  sown  last  year.  This  would 
mean  125,000  more  acres  in  wheat. 
Kackw^heat  was  heavily  damaged  by 
irost  September  10.  Potatoes,  farm 
laiseu,  will  fall  short  of  expectations. 
lUight,  rot,  lice  and  weather  all  worked 
mainst  potatoes.  The  labor  situatlou 
i>  critical  but  farmers  are  taking  a 
rhauce  this  fall  and  moving  to  get  their 
nops  started  in  the  hope  that  things 
may  be  better. 

Preparing  Dog  Law. — A  synopsis  of 
:!ie  dog  license  code,  which  becomes  ef- 
iictive  January  1,  is  being  prepared  by 
Si  eretary  of  Agriculture  Patton  to  be 
-ent  to  county  commissioners  and  every 
;iu;ricultural  organization.  The  dog  lic- 
.  use  l.iw  is  expected  to  rid  the  state 
of  thousands  of  worthless  and  ownerless 
doers.  The  most  important  feature  is 
that  dogs  must  be  within  enclosures  at 
iiiu'h* 

To  Supervise  State  Farms. — The  plan 
t  I  have  the  state  agricultural  advisors 
supervise  the  farms  owned  l>y  the  com- 
iiKin'vealtli  and  surrounding  and  '  sup- 
plying its  insane  and  other  hospitals  i^! 
'..  1>2  extended  to  include  the  live  stock. 
The  scheme  looks  well  and  if  carried 
(lut  could  1)6  made  a  wise  more  for  eeon> 
(liny. 

Kavor  Test  Cases. — Members  of  the 
s;;ite  Compensation  Board  are  of  the 
epitiion  that  there  should  be  appeals 
t;iken  to  the  courts  to  settle  questions 
\'.  hich  have  cropped  up  in  relation  to 
.•i;;rici;ltural  labor.  The  failure  of  the 
l:i>t  legislature  io  enact  amendme::ts  to 
the  compensation  Jaw  is  being  criticised 
ill  some  quarters  as  a  mistake,  alth^ 
i'  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  the 
-leat  bulk  of  employers  to  liavo  the 
:i  t  stand  the  test  of  time, 

I'aying  Schools.-r-Payment  of  the  an- 
ii.ial  allowance  to  the  school  districts  of 
the  state  has  been  started  at  the  Treas- 
ury and  will  be  kept  up  steadily,  vrhil'i 
-lime  considerable  payments  to  counties 
for  tiie  "dirt  road"  niaintojianee  ac- 
■  ouut  will  be  sent  out  this  month. 

Consolidations  Tried.— The  start  of 
rlie  school  term  has  afl'orded  means  to 
'vy   out    some   consolidation    ideas   in   a 

II  iniber  of  rural  counties  and  reports 
.ire  being  awaited  as  to  costs.  The 
transportation  means  arc  not  difficult 
t.i  obtain  just  n#w,  but  the  question  is 
mw  things  will  work  out  iu  winter  and 
'luring  the  war  scarcity.  A  number  of 
^'  hoois  were  enlarged  to  take  care  of 
I  liildren  from  outlying  districts,  while 
seine  townships  united  in  new  schools. 

Snvder  and  the  Clerks. — Auditor  Gen- 
'  ral  Snyder  has  caused  some  chilliness 
ill  certain  parts  of  the  State  Capitol  by 
insisting  that  he  has  authority  to  name 
'leilts  under  tlie  inheritance  tax  laws 
.nnl  is  doing  it  without  consulting  the 
•>tate  administration.  As  the  men  he 
has  j«'locted  have  not  lieen  aligned  with 
tiie  governor  and  his  allies  there  has 
heen  much  talk  and  Attorney  (Jeneral 
Hiown  is  reported  as  disirous  of  reach- 
iii^  some  understanding.  Every  time  a 
iie,v  tax  law  is  put  on  the  books  it 
iiie.ins  more  places  and  the  vexed  ques- 
tion i.^  who  shall  dispose  of  them. 

Otiicers  Given  Le.tve. — The  United 
States  Government  is  drawing  pretty 
heavily  upon  the  professional  men  con- 
iiee.cd  with  the  Department  of  Agricul 
tare  ftud  not  only  State  Veterinarian 
^lar.ohall  but  several  of  the  men  active 
ill  his  department  have  been  given 
1'  .iv:  s  of  .absence  to  aecept  commissions. 
Hi".  Marshall  is  in  command  of  import- 
I'lit  work  relative  to  the  protection  of 
til'  animals  of  the  .army,  a  work  f"r 
^v  ii'h  he  is  well  fitted  because  of  his 
oiisorvations    abroad. 

Boroughs  Lining  Vy. — A*nnniber  of 
th.'  boroughs  of  the  state  have  accep»- 
'  I  the  invitation  of  Highway  Commis- 
si >uer  O'Neil  to  unite  with  the  com- 
'ii"nwealth  iu  the  construction  or  im- 
lenvement  of  roads  on  a  "fifty-fiftv" 
I'iKis.  There  were  nearly  forty  boroughs 
.••■bin  psed  on  the  subject  and  haK  of 
them  have  responded.  T*  may  be  addel 
that  '■r'veral  counties  hnve  also  come 
for\vn>,1  with  offers  to  pnv  their  shares 
of  ^..'tirifr  rid  of  toll  roads,  uotab'.v 
l^iicks,  Montgomerv,  Chester  and  Lan- 
'ister.  while  the  onlv  toll  road  in  th" 
westTn  end,  that  in  Westmoreland   mfv 
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Example    for   Farmers.   —   Delaware 

County  is  the  lending  dairy  county  of 
the  state.  The  farmers  were  dissatis- 
fied with  party  tactics,  and  decided 
that  only  a  dairyman  could  satisfac- 
torily represent  dairymen.  .  Last  June 
the  county  grange  appointed  a  non- 
partisr.n  committee  to  designate  a  non- 
partisan candidate  to  represent  them 
for  ^lember  of  Assembly.  The  commit- 
tee selected  J,  Clark  Nesbitt,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  various  organizations  of 
the  county  to  vote  for  him,  and  thv? 
way  seems  to  be  easy  now  for  Delaware 
County  farmers  to  answer  the  politic- 
ians ot  Albany  who  forced  legislation 
on  them  last  year  that  they  did  not 
want. 

Ne^v  York  Wheat  Prices.  —  Genesee 
County  millers  report  that  they  are 
paying  $2.10  for  winter  wheat  to  farm- 
ers, just  as  it  is  threshed.'  The  govern- 
ment price  of  $2.20  was  for  No.  1  hard 
northern  wheat,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  or  $2.2.5 
f.o.b.  Buffalo  rates.  None  of  the  wheat 
grown  here  grades  No.  1  hard  northern. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  dealers  and 
millers  of  western  New  York,  held  in 
Buffale,  many  samples  of  state  wheat 
were  graded  by  the  government  in- 
spector. Out  of  a  dozen  samples  only 
one  or  two  graded  No.  2,  seven  or  eight 
grad'^d  No.  ^^,  others  No.  4.  A  very 
few  lots  will  grade  No.  2  red  wheat  at 
$2.20,  while  most  of  the  white  wheat 
contains  quite  a  bit  of  moLsture  and 
grades  No.  3. 

Market  Events. — Poultry  reached  th'> 
high  water  mark  in  Syracuse  pnblic 
markets  this  week,  going  as  high  as 
28  cents  alive.  Tomatoes  have  sold 
from  80  cents  to$l  per  bushel  for  fin- 
est grades,  and  as  low  as  oO  cents  for 
seconds  Tomatoes  at  retail  elsewhere 
in  th'3  state  have  been  vejy  high. 
Peaches  are  in  great  demand  at  very 
good  prices.  More  people  have  gone  to 
the  orchards  than  ever  before,  picking 
their  own  fniit  at  $1  'to  $1.25  per  bush- 
el.    Eggs  are  48  to  52  «ent8  wholesale. 

Break  in  Senate  Deadlock.  —  The 
Senate  reconvened  this  week  and  Jigain 
rejected  Perkins  as  chairirian  of  the 
state  food  commission.  Then  Governor 
Whitman  named  John  Milchell,  well- 
known  as  a  labor  leader.  His  probity 
aud  Bound  judgment  were  of  such  char- 
acter that  the  Senate  indorsed  the  ap- 
pointment unanimonslv,  also  that  of 
Presid«-nt  .Facob  Gould  Schurman  of 
C'irne'l  University,  and  C.  A.  Wieting 
as  other  mfmbers  of"  the  committee. 
Final  adjournment  of  the  extraordinary 
session  was  taken  immediately.  Mr. 
Perki.MS  issued  a  statement  in  which 
lie  s;iid  that  he  had  fought  the  Dairy- 
men's League  openly,  constantly  and 
vigorously,  and  that  as  the  producers 
were  .against  him  the  consumers  of 
New  York  City  should  have  been  for 
him.  When  the  producers  and  consum- 
ers r'^llect  on  Governor  Whitman's  in- 
sistence on  Perkins',  appointment  as 
state  food  administrator,  it  would  ap- 
jiear  that  he  has  lost  some  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people  gained  during  last 
st^son's  legislative  activities. 

Crop  Note.i. — Two  dollar  onions  are 
predic-ied  at  Canastota,  as  September 
]iri(.es  are  highest  ever  known  for  that 
inou*h  in  this  great  oniou  section.  The 
entire  crop  is  crated  already  in  some 
center*?,  the  estimate  for  this  section  be- 
ing about  2."iO,000  bushels,  or  .50  per- 
cent of  normal.  Large  onions  are  scarce 
while  whole  small  onions  and  medium 
stock  are  abundant.  At  Watortown 
potatci  s -liave  reached  90  cents  per 
bushel,  wiiilo  at  Oswego  a  break  's 
looked  for  at  $1.20  for  early  stocn. 
Appl<^s  arc  high  and  scarce  in  most  sec- 
tions. The  I''^.  S.  Bureau  of  Crops  rec- 
ords a  gain  in  the  production  of  wool 
of  6S:i,000  lbs.,  bi:t  in  New  York  State 
the  ivulustry  has  largely  been  given  up. 
The  p  ice  has  risen  in  the  past  year 
from  .?"  to  f)."?  cents  i>ev  jKiund.  This 
week  30  sheep  out  of  ."0  valuable  pnre- 
breds  owned  near  Auburn  were  killed 
in  on?  ni^ht  ard  ten  more  had  to  bo 
shot  because  of  i"iuries.  .\  scarcity  of 
rnr(T«,  is  repo'^f'd  from  all  section*. 
Ouondn'j'a  Connt-  poultry  has  nenrl- 
fll  bee  I  sold  In  f'e  markets,  some  New 
Yo-k  S^'i^f*  Fj»?r  s*nck  having  gone  at 
'?'  ♦"»  ?.f^  ^nifn  "V'."  Hay  has  advanced 
f^  *T»<  fr»r  pri"-'^  Vo.  I  in  the  Anbnm 
ninvlce*, 

Stat.'  ^S'tndov  'Schools  Convene. — Aft 
Svn"!"-'  on  Oe*  'or  ifi,  17  and  IS  nvr-r 
3/100  (ipirv^atet  *':  m  the  Sundav  School 
of  Ml  •  "^tdf**  •rri'!  ■■'"et,  ''^he  nTot^ram  'i 
'lintii(ftfy  m'loti.il  and  patriotic  iii 
makeup,  .tnd  s.^ven  chnrehes  will  be 
';sod   to  hou'jo  the  various  sessions. 

Ctrnrl!    f.)    Tr.Tin    for    War.— Cornell 


University  offers  specialized  courses  to 
fit  men  for  war  service.  The  manufac- 
ture oi  munitions  and  high  explosives 
are  features  -of  one  section  in  chemistry. 
Bridge,  building,  military  surveying,-, 
uavigutLou,  water  supply  and  waste  dia- 
posal  in  camps,  heath  control,  military 
construction  and  other  practical  war 
courses  have  been  arnangiid  for  immed- 
iate  use. 

Practical  Organixatiou  for  Potato 
Growers. — Cayuga  County  farmers  to 
the  number  of  twenty  formed  a.  p»tato 
growers'  association  one  year  ago,  ani 
they  now  realize  a  profit  of  $2,500  as  the 
result.  At  their  fall  meeting  it  was  found 
that*l.,500  sacks  of  certified  seed  pota- 
toes for  Long  Island  growers  were 
available  at  50  cents  a  bushel  above  th-j 
average  price  for  market  potatoes. 
These  potatoes  have  all  been  inspected 
and  guaranteed  perfect.  The  price  has 
been  fixed  at  $2.00  per  bushel 
for  certified  seed  by  these  growers, 
who  are  iu  co-operation  with  the  grow- 
ers of  Franklin  and  Clinton  Counties. 

Twa  Valuable  New  Laws.— The  la.;t 
legislature  passed  a  law,  effective  Sep- 
tembe:'  1  prohibiting  any  boy  under 
IS  years  of  age  from  smoking  in  any 
public  place,  and  any  boy  violating  Ihj 
law  will  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, subject  to  arrest  and  puui"h- 
ment.  This  is  the  first  legislation  that 
gets  after  the  minor  himself,  the  deal- 
ers heretofore  receiving  the  only  re- 
striction. The  new  federal  regulation; 
stopping  the  manufacture  of  liquor  ex- 
cept for  commercial  or  medicinal 
uses  is  already  operating  very  bene- 
ficially  in  every  town  and  city, 

■Cabbage  Market  Developing. — 'Late 
cabba'.je  is  as  yet  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion, yet  buyers  have  offered  $1.'3  per 
ton.  Ketail  buyers  have  ofTered  $1.50 
per  cwt.  for  early  stock  to  date.  Con- 
tract price  for  canneries  were  about  $S 
per  ton  in  the  western  .  parts  of  the 
state.  The  crop  is  very  immature  as 
yet,  owing  to  the  late  planting  and  ap- 
jiarently  a  short  crop  and  much  will  de- 
]>end  01'  the  weather  of  the  next  few- 
weeks. — F. 
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summary  of  crop  conditions  at  begin- 
ning of  the  month:  Oats,  average  yield 
an  ac»-e,  32  bushels  of  32  pounds;  corn, 
condit.OB,  83  percent;  buckwheat,  con- 
ditio i  at  time  of  harvest,  S3  percent; 
sweet  patatoes,  80  percent;  apples,  62 
l)erceiit;  pears,  57  percent;  peaches,  tJ- 
tal  pi-\,duction,  90  percent;  tomatoes, 
total  production,  80  percent;  cabbag?s, 
total  production,  87  percent;  cranber 
ries,  condition,  73  percent;  egg  produo- 
tiou  for  September  (commercial  plants), 
25   percent.  — L. 
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FARM  MEETINO   CALENDAR 


E.asterir     States      Exposition,      .Springtit-ld. 
Mas.s.,    October    12-20. 

National    D.iiry  Show,   Columbus,    ().,   O.  to- 
ber    18-27. 

Sheep    Show,     Utica,     N.     Y.,    October    30- 
November    1.' 

American      PfftDological       .Society,      Boston. 
Mass.,    October    31-NOTember    4. 

Association    of    Agricultural    Colleges     and 
.Stations,   Washington,   D-   C,    Nov.    14-10.. 

Short    Courses    in    Agriculture    at    Rntg€r« 
College,  Mew  Brunswick,  N.J.,  open  Nov.  2o. 

International    Live    St««k    Exposition,    Chi 
cago,    111,,    December    1-8. 

New  .Tersey  Horticultural   Society,   Newark, 
N.  .T.,  Dwember  10-13. 

Pennsylvania    State    Grange,    Wi!liam«r>«rt, 
Pa.,    Deceonber    11-13. 

Maryland     Stata     Grange,     Bell     .Mr,     Md., 
Decemijer    11-13. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Farm  L&bor.  —  Crovernor  Edge  and 
Acting  Adjutant  General  Gilkyson  have 
asked  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowd- 
er  at  Washington  for  permission  to  ini- 
med'ately  mobilize  the  balance  of  New 
.Tersey 's  quota  under  the  draft,  about 
S,000  men,  for  temporary  service  of  a 
voluntary  nature  in  assisting  the  farm- 
ers vith  their  crops.  Camp  Di.x,  at 
Wrightstown,  the  training  ground  for 
the  .jersey  National  army  hu-n,  wi'l 
not  be  ready  to  receive  the  8,000  men 
until  early  in  N.ovember.  In  antici- 
pation of  call  to  camp  in  early  Octobe/, 
many  of  the  men  drafted  prepared  to 
leave  their  occupations  and  the  Gover- 
nor points  out  that  for  them  to  re- 
main idle  a  month  or  more  would  not 
duly  be  a  hardship  on  many,  but  in 
appalling  waste  of  man-power  just  now. 
If  Washington  gives  its  approval,  the 
10.5  local  e.vemption  boards  in  the  stace 
will  be  asked  to  certify  lists  of  all 
drafted  men  volunteering  for  farm 
•work.  The  n.imes  will  be  given  to  the 
Fed-^-al-State  Employment  Agency,  of 
the  L.abor  Department,  where  the  farm- 
ers may  apply  and  obtain  the  necessary 
labor  upon  agreement  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary farm  wage.  Acting  Adjutant 
Geneinl  Gilkyson  said  reports  are  that 
tomatoes  are  rotting  on  the  vines  aud 
potatoes  in  the  ground,  because  there 
are  not  sutHcient  men  to  pick  and  dig 
them. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  . —  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland  are  Teported  as  among  the 
leading  counties  of  the  state  in  th'' 
production  of  sweet  potatoes.  They 
can  now  be  bought  by  the  basket  or 
bnshel  direct  from  farmers  at  about 
the  same  i>riee  as  white  potatoes.  The 
Sussex  County  Fruit  Gr^owers'  A.saopia- 
tion  l-as  ado?)ted  the  standard  grades 
for  av.ples  which  were  prnpesed  and  ap- 
]iroved  by  the  last  legislature.  This  or- 
ganization will  sell  some  .'?.000  barrels 
graded  to  standard  and  marked  for  just 
what  they  are. 

Cron  Damage. — ^Frosts  during  Septem- 
ber damaged  late  vegetables  in  the 
tio'ti'ev)!  iinrt  of  the  state  P"d  cool  dn." 
\veather  has  retarded  the  p^aturing  oi" 
nil  Lite  crops,  according  to  report  of 
Ihe  Ptpartnient  of  Affricultii'-e.  Ther^^ 
is  a  general  scarcity  of  .loiS'-nble  farm 
Inbor.  The  hiffh  price  of  feed  is  cans- 
in»  ail  pnultrvmen  to  reduce  size  of 
their  flocks.  Buckwheat  has  been  in- 
jured bv  drv  weather  and  frest.  Cran- 
berrv  crop  was  cut  20  percent  by  frosts 
of  ear'.y  September.  Wh'^at  and  rye 
acreaces  seeded  show  a  slisrht  increase 
over  last  year.  Cabbage  worms  have 
been  unusually  abundant.    Following  is 
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This  CalF  Pays 
Five  Timn 

rim 

Feed  Cost 


October  13,  1917. 

the  determination  of  fall  prices.  It  :■« 
understood  that  they  are  weighing  eac'i 
carefully,  and  are  merely  postponing  ac- 
tion until  the  full  weight  of  each  may 
be  more  definitely  determined. 


Lbcr  1  "') 


1917. 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 


Raising  calves  on  whole 

milk  is  out  of  date.    It  is 

throwing  away  good  money— costs  you 

from  $30  to  $40  to  bring  the  animal  to 

five  months  old.     Sucrenc  Calf  Meal  saves  you 

from  $23  to  $30  in  feed  cost-enables  you  to  sell 

Pk.     or  use    nearly  all   the   cows    milk.     The   calf 

thrives  better,  grows  faster,  with  less  chance  ot  set- 

,  back  or  sickness.    Let  ua  teU  you  why. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

The  Most  Perfect  Catf  Food  Science  Can  Produce 


Interstate  Ass'n.  Notes 

Steady  Price 

No  milk  price  advance  wag  announc- 
ed  by   the   Interstate   Milk   Producer ,' 
Association  on  October  1.     It  is  under- 
stood that  action  is  not  delayed  for  any 
doflnite  time,  but  the  matter  of  price  is 
merely  held  under  advisement   for  the 
pres'?nt.     A  number  of  conditions  unite 
to    add    uncertainty    to    the    immediate 
future  of  the  milk  market.     It  is  fully 
appreciated    that    the    present    cost    of 
milk  production  justifies  a  higher  price 
to   the  producers.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  fall  has  been  particularly  favorable 
for    the    production   of   milk.     Pastures 
have  been  very  goad,  and  there  is  ap- 
parently a  larger  supply  of  milk   than 
usual  for  the  time  of  year.     This  sup- 
ply is  a  most  important  factor.    Export 
demand  for  condensed  milk  is  good,  as 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  GUERNSEY  MAKES 
OVER  700  LBS.  BUTTERFAT 


FoUyland  Nancy  52457,  a  two-yen-- 
old  Guernsey  heifer,  bred  and  owned  by 
I.  C.  Blandy,  of  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 
recently  completed  an  official  year's 
record  of  12,270.9  pounds  of  milk  and 
712.60  pounds  of  butterfat,  her  aver- 
age  test  being  5.81  percent.  Three 
weeks  after  finishing  her  record  slio 
dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf,  which  is 
now  growing   well. 

Hrr  dam,  Langwater  Nancy  2794"., 
has  three  official  records  and  is  now 
making  her  fourth.  As  a  two-year-old 
she  produced  GifO  pounds  of  butterfat; 
as  a  five-year-old,  735  pounds  and  when 
six  years  old,  862  pounds  of  butterfat. 
During  the  first  «ix  months  of  this,  hrr 
fourth  letord,  she  has  to  her  credit  *).','; 
pounns  of  butt<>rfat— three  pounds  nu.i,- 


growth  of  the  calf. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minute..    Full  feeding  direction,  m  every  .ack 

Order  a  trial  .acW  from  your  dealer.  You  will 
find  it  the  be.t  feed  inve.tment  you  ever  made. 
If  he  doe.  not  handle  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  write 
u.  hi.  name  and  we  will  .ee  that  you  are  .upplied. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  CaU  Rai.ing. 
Contain,  reliable  information  on  every  phase  ot 
the  .ubiect.    Will  .ave  you  money  and  trouble. 

American  Milling  Company 

DepL12  Peoria.  lUmois 

(16  Yean  America's  Leading 
Mixed  Feed  Specialisb) 

ma 


Fleaae  .end  me  Free  Boole  on  Call 
Raising,  also  illu.trated  literBtuxe  on 
feed,  checked  below.  H* 

D  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

D  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

D  Sucrene  Poultry  Ma.h 

a  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  ateefS 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

My  dealer's  name- 

P.  O _ ^f'*f' 

My  rtatne —• — 

P.O ~ S^t^' 


Crumb's 

Patent  Chain  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  the  cow.  comfortable, 
keep  them  olean,  aud  in- 
creaM  the  flow  of  milk, 
bend  (or  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Boj  P,  ForestTlUe,  Conn. 


Good 

to  the 
Latt 
Drop** 


It  Pays  to  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  (jive  more  milk;  take 
less  room:  are  (tenUe  and  easily  han- 
dled Steers  fatten  quicker  and  art 
luuTnless- they  pay  better.  Ihe  new 
-Improved  Key.tone  Dehprner 
Siov-  horn.  Soi<^,?i.«'«^'.*S^ 
eafely.  Shear  ha»  .liding  cut,  no 
bruisW.  K»«»««^dehom.  Money, 
back  guarantee,  bend  for  l)ookleu 
M. T.  Phillip*.  Box  127.  Pomeroy.  P*. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  CaU  Meal 


FOLLYLAND  NANCY  52457,  RECORD  TWO-YEAR-OLD  GUERNSEY  WITH 
12.270.9  LBS.  MILK  AND  712.6  LBS.  FAT. 


A  MILKER  THAT 


on 

all 


MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Cuirinterd   and  mid   at 
1  re»»on»ble  price. 

Ituckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancant  or  ■     Pa 


LACTANT 


"'lU 


and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallona  of  'n'"' /"*'**'■ 
tute.  costing  only  one-third  as  '""<^h  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  Steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 

1  Write  for  P3nipnl6tpt,°^i°  andsuccess- 

'  fiHiT^.TTLittleorNoMilk."    At  dealers,  or 
BlatcUora  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dept-   OH  Wamkegaa.  IIL 


!• 


HAY 


Bblp 


To 


The  OM    Reliable   House 


Daniel  MeCaffrey't  Sone 
E23-62S  Wahash  lltf..  PitUtwife.  ^I' 


THE  NEW  1918 


60  Days  Trial  $^ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  andvp 
New  Enclosed  All-Gear  Drive,  No  Chain; 
Close  Skimming  Sanitary  Bowl,  fcas''/ 
Cleaned;  Splash -Oiling  System,  Light 
Running;  Low-Down  Tank— Simple, Dur- 
able, Sanitary.  The  RIGHT  Separator  at 
the  Right  PRICE.  Sold  DIRECT  to  You. 

<  uioklv  pavs  for  itself  by  cream  saved.  Notice  po- 
Ktion  of  tinware,  height  of  supply  can,  comfortai.  ' 
position  of  oppr.-itor.  No  stooping.  "<>/«;'';■»' '"»  "J! ^ 
milk  can.  Side  delivery  of  milk  and  cream  away 
from  operator. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.  $5  down- $5  per 
month.  M  arte  is  350, 500. 650  and  900  Ih.  capacities  and 
sold  direct  at  manufacturer's  low  prices,  write  to- 
day for  free  caulog  and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Makirt  of  iipir»tor»  iiclutlitll  lor  16  M«f«-»l«««  1"' 
DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

1  t22  WASHINGTON   ST.  UEBANON.    lltU- 


liKTipatoil  by  tlic  fiRuros  pvi-n  olso- 
wliovo  on  fluso  pa^os,  but  condfiisaries 
lOiMoscnt  that  thoy  are  getting  all  ot 
tlu'  milk  tliey  can  handle,  and  any  su:- 
pliis  at  this  'time  would  be  a  burden  to 
thoni. 

T!io  condition  regarding  the  feel 
marV.rt  i.s  uiicortain.  The  Federal  Food 
Adniini>tratiou  has  asked  all  dairy  or- 
ganizations to  suspend  .iudgment  for 
The  r'"f'SP"t  ""'^  ^'^'®  opi.ortmuty  to 
work  out  sonio  plan  for  the  alleviation 
t.f  conditions  in  the  feed  market.  It 
is  not  known  just  what  may  be  done, 
liiit  if  with  a  large  corn  crop  assured 
!ind  souie  contrcd  of  the  mill  feed  mar- 
ket, -.etail  ])ricf3  to  dairymen  can  be 
materially  reduced,  it  will  prove  a  fac- 
tor in   the    future   milk   prices. 

Agr.in,  there   is   a  local   condition    in 
the  Philadelphia  market  that   must   be 
reckoned   with.      Reports   of    the    Com- 
mission investigating  the  milk  business 
show    that    the   dealers   in   Philadelphia 
are  handling  milk  on  the  smallest  mar- 
^rin  found    in   any   of   the  large  eastern 
citie<.     This  margin  is  held  by  the  deal- 
ers to  be  the  smallest  upon  which  they 
,...,„    do    business.      Any    advance    there- 
fore   in    the    producers'   price    must    be 
],ass(d    on    to    the   consumers.      Reports 
on  tlu«  cfTect   of  the  last  price  advance 
in.1i--ate     that     consumption     decreased 
from    1.")    to    2.")    percent    in    the   various 
sections  of   the   city,  and  this  loss  has 
never    been     recovered.      If    a    further 
■•idvance    at    this  time    should   result    in 
a  similar  or  greater  reduction,  it  would 
furthiT     aggravate     the     surplus     milk 
proiilem. 

These    are   some   of  the   factors  that 
the   Inter.state   body   must   consider   ia 


than     tlie     World's     Champion,    Mi.n^ 
Cowan  19097,  produced  during  the  samo 

period.  *" 

FoUyland  Nancy  ranks  third  in  b.t- 
terfat  jiroduction  among  two-year-nid 
Guernseys. 


LATE  DAIRY  EXPORT  FIGURES 


Fi;;ures  showing  the  extent  to  whioli 
the  United  States  has  lately  been  ex- 
porting dairy  j.roducts  to  Europe  mal;o 
pre-war  records  seem  insignificant.  lb"  ' 
are  some  facts  based  on  compilatioi'* 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  whid' 
point  out.  the   striking   increase   in    i- 

trade. 

Exports  of  condensed  milk,  which  f  'i 
.1  three-year  period  before  the  war  av- 
eraged 17,792,579  pounds  annuallv. 
hav'e  increased  to  259,192,21.1  pouun>. 
This  figure  is  for  the  fiscal  year  emiinu' 
June  .W,  1917.  The  European  Alli«^ 
received  2.27  percent  of  the  conden-i'«l 
milk  exported  from  this  country  in  tnc 
three  ].re-war  years.  In  1917  they  r- 
ceived  57.2  percent,  or  considernl-lv 
over  half  of  the  total. 

Cheese  exports  for  the  three  pre-war 
years  averaged  3,788,065  pounds.  1' '  • 
the  vear  ending  June  '\0,  1917  tlioy 
readied  06,087,21.1  pounds,  a  seventeca. 
fold   increase. 

Exports  of  butter,  which  for  the  t'-ree 
years  previous  to  the  war,  were  V 
457,144  pounds  increased  in  1917  to  '-'(jr 
8.15,092   which    is   more    than   a   six  fol 

increase.  . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Holland  tooK 
84.9  percent  of  all  the  condensed  nnlK 
shipped  by  the  United  States  to  Eur' 
peau  neutrals.     However,  a  large  i"-'' 


I  jj  of  the  amount,  15,134,084 
L,  ill  ail,  consigned  to  neutral 
[tries  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
Ljtii'iialily    reached    Germany    thru 

Ljoii.iv    tiie    enormous    increase    in 

I'airv  exports  calls  for  a  statement 

^if  .,r,„Iiiction  and  conditions.  Two 

|j  aif  rt<iiiired  to  raise  a  dairy  cow 

Ifive  Virus  to  bring  her  to  maximum 

■['iiiler    normal    conditions,    the 

Itrv  w.'i^  prepared   to  go  on  prodnc- 

I  •]];   ;.,   |uoportion    to   the   deman]. 

Iniiiiil'i    <'f    dairy    cows    in    propor- 

to  til'  population   has   varied  but 

.  i„  til  ■  i-ast  six  years.    In  1911  the 

\v;ts   ■-'-•"'    cows    per   hundred   peo- 

[tlii,  y  ■.•'!    tlie  ratio  is  22.1. 

L  til'    iMvages  of  war  now  call  for 

lomlit    increase    of    dairy    cattle    in 

f,iuiiti  'S  able  to   raise  them.  The 

U  \n\:\\   luimber   of   cattle   has  al- 

L  ,1,.,!,  :.<ed    more    than    28,000,000. 

T„tri;,,i.].   France   and    Germany,   the 

Is  nil'   1"  iiig    deliberately    sacrificed 

lp[,ly  tiie   immediate   necessity  for 

I     Tli'^  embargo   is  keeping  fodder 

HoUuimI    to    a    degree    that  '  wiH 

[ton  (  c'lsiderable    decrease   in    her 

L     .IinlL'ing    from    all    indications, 

latrifuM>    of    dairy    animals    will   be 

Toater  as  the  war  continues.  And 

jiespoiHil'llity   of  supplying   Europ' 

Jaitv   sujiplies   will    rest    with    i:i- 

Vm<t  cravitv   ,>!i   dairvmen    of    this 

krv. 


ILK  COMMISSION  REPORTS 


Iburgh  Producing  and  Distributing 
Costs 


|o   r  I!  isvlvania    Milk    Commission 

ii,    (Injunction    with    a    similar 

Jiii?Moii  nppointed  by  Governor  Cox, 

Kill',  met   in   Pittsburgh    on   August 

t'l    :e:ir    the    evidence    and    testi- 

•  of  miik  producers  and  distributors 

[ilk  and    milk    products,    fhairnui'i 

f'lirrot'iers,    of   the    I'enns^-lvania 

ni^>if'ii,  i-sued    the    following    pre- 

|.ry  ;i]..irt   October   1. 

f'n!ii!i!i<sion  took  testimony  and 
ki'l  r'O.irts  from  a  number  of 
lie;!'  'brnvnieii,  representatives  of 
kylvMiil:!  State  Colli'ge,  Ohio  State 
1  S  rvice  and  the  Hickory 
li-tiie.;  Association.  Actual  book 
lilts  u.'  ■  submitted  by  dairynieii 
|n\v  wh.i*  it  cost  them  to  produce 
laiel  -veral    ef   the   largest    dislri- 

iii  r;tt»bur;>li  jtresented  figures 
Jthiir  li.oks  to  show  the  cost  of 
|iii,'  til"  milk  after  it  was  receive! 
I  till'  jirinlncers. 

was  only  slight  variation  in  the 
^H'iiy  ;!■:  to  the  cost   of  production. 

was  Avi'le  variance,  however,  in 
liaruiir  ill  which  the  cost  reports 
|ni:ele.  :,::,1  it  niight  be  adiled  that 
|wi  v*  cost  of  production  was  sliown 

Ili'kMiy  Cow-testing  Association. 
I'lp'rt   civored   19   herds   of   cows 

I'liiliii-ed    an    average    of    (>,t9"< 
"f    milk    to    a    cow.      It    wouM 

1"'  fair  to  the  average  producer 
|"I':i!.  i,is  cost  with  that  of  the-^e 
iii  li' -.Is.  as  the  average  produc- 
kver  tl:-  state  is  between  4,000 
!••'""  pKunds  to  a  cow. 
r.  tlieicfore,  only  fair  to  the  aver- 
|ii;yiii,iii    ancl    the   tenant    farmc", 

into  .  oiisiib-ration  the  conditions 
J«!iit!,  they  labor,  to  acknowledge 
|'"y  are  not  j.roducing  milk  at  th ' 
I'^'^t  a>  tlie  selected   and  carefully 

'i  ■'"-  It  is,  however,  a  strik- 
v;iiii].le  (,f  w},;,t  can  be  accom- 
Y  !^i  '!u'  dairy  business  I»y  co- 
|'"ii  ■•iiiiiMi^r  farmers  and  by  in- 
Pi-  t'le  (|Mality  of  the  herd  liy  fol- 

tli'    most    ajiproved    methods    of 

IT 

'•"'1    that     the    average    cost    of 
ftii.ii    in    the    Pittsburgh    district, 
'!"•    testimony    presented    as    a 
Htative  record  of  the  cost  of  the 


Pittsburgh  supply,  to  be  at  the  present 
time,  7.45  cents  per  quart.  This  amount 
includes  the  freight  charges  which  seem- 
ed to  be,  in  general,  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer aud  mirst  therefore  be  charged 
against  production  as  no  marketing 
costs  were  included  in  the  inquiry  for 
producers.  -Some  of  tin  reports  car- 
ried a  10  percent  management  fee  and 
others  included  a  10  percent  profit  fee, 
all  of  which  are  included  in  the  total 
cost  of  production  and  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  maxinniiu  figure  to  be 
considered,   including   all  profits. 

The  Commission  was  furnished  wiili 
statements  by  representatives  of  tlie 
largest  distributors  of  milk  both  retail 
and  wholesale,  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, including  the  Reick  Company, 
the  Afc.Tunkin-Straight  Dairy  Company, 
and  the  Ohio  and  Pittslmrgh  Milk  Com- 
pany. These  statements  showed  the 
cost  of  handling  the  milk  between  the 
]>roducer,  or  from  the  time  it  arrived 
in  Pittsburgh  until  it  reached  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  One  lirm  showed  a 
cost  of  21.58  cents  a  gallon  and  another 
26.22-t  cents  a  gallon,  an  average  jf 
5.975  cents  a  quart.  The  Commission 
was  not  furnished  with  sutHcient  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  a  report  rela- 
tive ti  the  by-products,  or  of  the  man- 
ner, in  full,  of  handling  tlieir  surplus. 
In  Philadeljihia  the  average  cost  of 
handling  and  delivery  amounts  to  about 
.1.9  cents  a  quart.  In  New  York  the 
liandling  and  delivery  c.ist;*  average 
O.o  cents  a  quart. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Pittsburgh 
dealers  deliver  to  their  consumers,  milk 
gnar.Tnteed  to  contain  4  percent  butter- 
fat, while  the  quality  as  jmrchased  from 
the  producers  averages  about  3.5  per- 
cent butterfat,  thus  necessitating  the 
increase,  mostly,  of  ono-half  of  one 
percent  butterfat,  whieli  they  claim 
costs   them   about   2.5   cents   per  galloa. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  commis- 
sion to  go  into  d'^tails  or*  the  price  paid 
])y  the  distributors  to  the  producers, 
but  to  bring  the  two  active  agencies 
together  so  that  a  fair  price  may  be 
established  for  the  consumer.  The  Com- 
mission is  ])reparing  a  full  detailed 
r.'port  of  the  investigation  aud  its  find- 


WHAT    MAKES   YELLOW   BUTTER? 


Kverybo<ly   likes  yellow  milk  aud  but- 

ti-r  I  I'.t  sometimes  the  color  is  absent. 
This  absence  is  especially  noticeable  in 
butter.  Chemists  invo-tigated  the 
cause  of  this  variation  in  color  as  long 
ago  as  ls;:o  but  it  remained  for  the 
dairy  department  of  the  Missouri  Col 
lege  of  Agriculture  to  di'termine  the 
real  source  and  nature  of  the  natural 
cidor  of  dairy  products.  Three  yea-.s 
of  investigation  not  only  showed  the 
cause  of  the  natural  color  but  made 
dear  the  nature  and  «nirce  of  the  yel- 
low color  that  is  found  in  the  body 
fat  of  cattle.  The  cob-r  in  the  tallov.- 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  found  in 
Itntter.  Cows  that  give  yellow  butter 
liavo  yellow  body  fat  while  those  which 
iXive    whiter    butter    have    whiter    body 

fat. 

The  coloring  unatter  in  both  cases  is 
carotin,  so  called  since  it  was  first 
found  in  carrots.  The  yellow  color  in 
milk  and  hutter  is  not  made  by  the 
animal  but  comes  from  the  feeil.  This 
cidoring  substance  is  found  in  all  green 
leaves,  which  .accounts  for  the  yellow 
butter  In  summer.  By  continued  use 
of  fei  lis  free  from  coloring  matter  it 
was  possilde.  in  the  experiments  con- 
dnct.Hl  by  the  Missouri  (allege  of  Ag- 
riculture, to  obtain  white  butter  fvon 
a  Jersey  cow.  As  a  resu-lt  of  the  wori% 
a  list  of  feeds  that  will  give  yellow  but 
ter  and  those  that  will  not  is  avail- 
able. 


National  Dairy  Show 

and  Horse  Fair 

Columbus,  Ohio,  October  18  to  27 

The  One  Big  Agricultural  Show 

More  Cattte  Exhibits     More  Cattle  Demonstrations 
More  Dairy  Exliibits    More  Creamery  Macliinery 
More  Farm  Macliinery  More  Barn  Equipment 
More  Motor  Trucks     More  Farm  Tractors 
More  Milking  Machines  More  Dairy  Machinery 
More  Students*  Judging  Contests 
More  Competitive  Displays  ot  Dairy  Products 
More  Displays  ot  Feed  and  Forage 
More  Pleasure  Cars 

than  at  any  previous  show 

The  1917  Show  Will  Make  a  Place  in  History 

Despite  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  Dairy  Cow,  whith  produces  18 
per  cent,  of  food  of  the  civilized  world,  ia  placidly  and  patriotically 
going  about  her  business.  She  must  be  given  every  a.s,sistaiice  pos- 
sible by  mankind  at  this  crucial  moment  of  tlie  world's   history. 


MASS  MEETING,  OCTOBER  22 

The  Mass  Meeting  of  the  Dairy  Industry, addressed  by  men 
prominent  in  the  Nation's  War  Work,  will  be  the  most 
important  food  meeting  of  the  year. 


A  MAMMOTH  NEW  COLISEUM 

has  l>een  erected  by  thi^  State  of  Oiiio  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
at  ('olumbus  especially  to  house  this  show.  Better  facilities 
than  ever. 

Instructive  Cattle  and  Horse  Judging,  Thrilling  Horse  Fair 
and  Cattle  Parades   Each  Day  and  Night. 

Draft  Horse  Exhibits,  Calvary  and  Police  Mounts,  Hunters  and 
Jumpers,  Saddle  Horses,  Big  Draft  Horse  Hitches,  Harness 
Horses,  Ponies. 


Inquire  of  Your  Nearest  Tkket  Agent  Concerning  Rates  to 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Remember  the  Dates,  Oet.l$to27 


CONE  AND  BRING  YOUR  FAMILY 

Crowded  into  the  t-^n  days  and  cvciiiuf;s  ol'  October  18  to  87  will 
Ik?  more  education,  more   entertainment,  more   opportunities    to     I 
meet  with  men  and  women  prominent  in  the  Dairy  Industry  than     j 
can  be  offered  by  any  other  Fair  or  Show  of  the  year. 


10— J  7  • 


Pennsylvania  Farmvt 


Oetober  13, 


Oliver  the  Choice 
at  Plainsboro  Also 


At  tbe  demonsiration  on  the 
Walker-Gordon  tarms.at  Plainsboro, 
N.  J.,  ten  out  i)f  fourteen  tractors 
pulled   Oliver   plows. 

At  the  National  tractor  demon- 
stration at  Fremont,sixty-five  percent 
of  the  tractor  manufacturers  not 
making  plows  pulled  Oliver  products. 

At  both  of  these  demonstrations, 
tractor  manufacturers  insisted  upon 
pulling  Oliver  products  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results  from  their 
tractors. 

The  nearest  Oliver  dealer  will  be 
iildd  to  give  you  full  information  011 
Oliver  plows  and  other  implements. 
Write  lis  for  information  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  why  Oliver 
plows  are  best  adapted  to  meet  your 
conditions. 

OUver  Chilled  PlGwWxIte 

vfarteHMt 


HarrUburc,  Pa.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Protected  Trees  Bring  Profits 

Injury  from    small   animals   and  other 
sources  can  be  prevented  if  you  put 


[XCELSIOR^ 

BRAND 

WIRE  MESH 

TREE  GUARDS 

around  trees.  Come 
ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  placed.  Cost 
little.  Made  of 
stronff,  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized 
io  prevent  rust. 
Strong,  sturdy,  sub- 
stantial. Last  for 
many.years.  All 
sizes  to  fit  all  trees. 

Write  for  rataloe  U, 
prices,  information. 

Wright  Wire  Co. 

Worcetteft        Mast. 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

it  it  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  atf  that  any  ether  spray  will  do 
— but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
"SCALECIDE"  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsof  fungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  In  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  copts^  no 
more.  ReaJ  oar  money-back  propoattton 
before  ordering  anything  else. 
Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Profits  in  FaU  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  MTg  Chemists 
50  Church  St.        Dept.  A  New  York 


HoFtmltitK 


STARTING  ASPARAGUS 


Seed   Sown   in  Nursery   Bed   vs. 
m  Permanent  Bed 


Sown 


ing  in  the  permanent  bed,  and  the  cost 
of  plants  and  planting  the  same  area 
is  not  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  bringing  a 
bed  thru  when  planted  with  seed  in  its 
permanent  place. 
"Men  are  prone  to  go   it  blind, 

Along  the  calf  paths  of  the  mind; 
They    follow    in    the    beaten    track, 
And  out  and  in  and  forth  and  back, 

And.  still   their   devious   course    pursue. 

My  frien.l  Massey  tries -to  make  good        q.^  j.g^p  ^^ic  path  that  others  do. 
his    ai>,nuiient     on     giowln;,'     asparagus    -pj^^y  ^^^^  ^-^^^  p^th  a  sacred  groove, 
from  seed  planted  in  the  permanent  bed.         Along    which    all    their    lives     thay 
I    liave    great    admiration    for    anyone  move." 

wlio  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  you  may  apply  the  above  verse  to 
and  this  friend  Massey  seems  to  have.  ^j,jg  Jerseyman,  but  let  any  man  try 
That,  too,  is  a  reason  I  can  affiliate  .witn  planting  two  or  more  acres  of  aspara- 
many  .Terseymen;  few  of  113  need  any-,  gyg  jjj  ^ijg  permanent  bed,  keep  it 
thing  for  our  nerves— hence  that  "calai    ^^^^^   ^^^^   f^ee  from  bugs. — C.   C.   Hul- 


assurance  of  a  Jerseyman." 

Fi-iend  Massey  says  he  has  tested  the 
two  methods  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
transplanted  roots,  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  roots  left  in  the  nursery  rows, 
and  then  emphasizes  his  former  state- 
ment as  to  the  size  of  shoots  produced 


sart,   Monmouth    Co.,   N.   J. 


MARYLAND  GARDEN  NOTES 


Getting  New  Potatoes  Out  of  Old  Ones 

Every  grower  has   doubtless   noticed 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  him,  or  that    potatoes   in    the   cellar    will    often 

anyone  else,  to  offer  any  argument  to  make  white   stems   and   a   lot    of  litt;e 

clinch    that    statement    because    every  potatoes.     They   are    new   potatoes,   ot 

practical  asparagus  grower  knows  it.  I  course,  but  are  made  entirely  from  the 

admitted  it  in  mv  former  article.  stored    food    in   the    old    potatoes    and 

Thru  all  .this  criticism,  of  my  artich  there  has  been  a  loss  instead  of  an  in- 

nothing  is  said  to  refute  my  main  point  crease.     About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 

which  was  that  it'was  impractical  from  a   brilliant    Genius    published    a    statc- 

a  commercial  point  of  view  because  of  "»«"*  "that    he  had   grown   bushels   and 

excessive  cost.  Mr.  Massey  wants  me  to  ^"^hels  of   potatoes   in    a   big   crate   m 

compire    transplanted    roots   with   roots  Ms  back  yard  in  the  city,  the  potatoes 

left   in  the  nurserv    row.     I    have   seen    being    in    layers    with  ,";«'^\^  "^^*"'^^' 
.       .  ^,         .      •        ,   ,  .  „        n    cither    sphagnum     or    decaying    straw, 

a   time  after  time  and  know  full  well    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

that  the  plants  left  m  the  nursery  row    ^^^^   ^^     ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^ 

will  produce  shoct.  the   first  year  fully        ^^  ^J^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^^^^. 

as  large  as  the   transplanted   ones   wi.l 


I  one  year  later.  Now  tliat  seems  to  be 
Massey 's  point — ^you  .save  a  year.  J 
admit  that,  but  my  point  is  that  it  costs 
too  much  to  save  that  year.  Ten  thous- 
and plants  in  the  permanent  bed  will 
cover  about  two  acres.  The  same  num- 
ber   of    plants    in    nursery    rows 


ed.  But  now  I  notice  that  some  other 
Oenius  has  struck  the  same  idea  and 
the  daily  papers  of  Baltimore  are  print- 
ing long  articles  about  growing  pota- 
toes in  crates. 

Anyone     familiar     with     plant     life 
'"°\    knows  that  the  potato  is  really  an  un- 

will       .  .  .  -     1  .V  _l__i      4.. 


derground  stem  used  by  the  plant  to 
store  food  to  sustain  the  growing  stems 
from  the  terminal  eyes  until  they  can 
make  green  leaves  above  the  ground 
and  get  food  from  air  and  soil  to  make 
more  potatoes. 

Without  these  green  leaves,  under 
conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture  the 
buds   or   eyes   on  the  potato   will   grow 


1 


cover  one-quarter  of  an  acre 

Nr.w,  will  any  practical  farmer, 
whelner  he  be  an  asparagus  grower  or 
not,  believe  that  the  planting,  weeding, 
hoeing,  cultivating  and  poisoning  of 
bugs  is  anything  like  as  mlieh  on  onc- 
quartor  of  an   acre   as   it  would  he  on 

two  acres?     Weed  and  crab  grass  wi".  ,^^^^   ^,,    ^^^^   ^^   ^„^  ^„^ ^.... 

have   their    swing    in    either    case,   but  ^^^  ^jjj  transfer  this  stored-up  food  in 
more  so  in  the  field  than  in  the  nursery  the  potato  to  the  making  of  other  potii- 
row.     Because,  first,  nursery  beds   can  ^^^^^  ^^^  instead  of  increase  there  is  a 
be  planted  where  poultry  will  keep  the  -^^^^     ,pjjg  potato  tuber  is  largely  made 
young  seedlings  free  from  bugs,  where-  up  of  starch,  for  the  making  of  which 
as  poisons   must   be  used   if  planted  in  it  is  essential  that  there  be  green  leaves. 
the    ,iorni:>nriit    field    or    isolated    from  During  "the  hours  of  sunlight  the  breath- 
jtoiilrrv  Iiabitats.     It  is  a  very  delicat »  ing  pores,  or  stomata,  in  the  leaves  are 
iiib  1  >  poison  the  bugs  on  plants  in  the  open,   and    the   air  laden    with   a  small 
inirsery  rows  and  much   more  so  where  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  enters  and 
the    youn;:    seedlings    cover    S    times    as  comes  in   direct  contact  with   the  gran- 
much  Sirea.     T  honestly  believe  that  any  ulos   that    give    green    color   to   foliaga. 
man  ,vho  tried  to  do  the  work  of  bring-  This   green    matter   has    the    wonderful 
ing  t>vo  or  more  acres  of  asparagus  that  pow.  r   to   break    up   the   chemical   com- 
liad  bi'on  ])lanted  in  the  [.ennaiicMt  bed  hination,    throwing    off    the    oxygen    to 
tliru  the  first  summer  would  give  up  in  purify  the  air  and  taking  the  carbon  to 
Ifsjyair  long  before  the  season  was  half  combine  it  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxv 
nver.  The  thinning  of  the  young  plants,  gon  coming  from  the  soil,  and  the  fir^t 
the.    indless    amount    of    hand    and    hoc  result  of  this  is  starch,  which  the  plant 
work,  the   |>ersistense   of   the   asparagus  uses   in  building  cell   walls  and   storing 
hugs  and  their  young  are  extremely  try-  ;^  ^-^^  Rubers  for  future  use.     Without 
ing.      Now,    it" 

only    five    inches    Itclow    the    level    it    Is 
harder   and   more   tedious   work   than   it 


Cuts  ,; 

Fuel4 
Bills  I 


A-avingof  25to40pa>. 
cent  in  fuel  bills  is  an  actual 
fact— where  the  single  reg- 
ister pipeless  furnace  is  in  use. 

The  ordinary  hot-air  furnace 
wastes  about  one-third  the  heat 
generated  by  passing  it  through, 
ulong  pipes  and  elbows,  with  theii 
great  cooling  surfaces.  Thb  is  en- 
tirely eliminated  in 

THE  FLECK 

Modem  Way  Pipeleu  Furnace 

You  get  the  heat  from  one  register,  whici 
in  turn  ia  circulated  bjr  the  cold  air  to  all 
parts  of  the  houae,  giving  an  ci'cn  temper- 
ature in  e\-ery  room. 

No  bother  to  install,  no  piper  and  rrooktd 
elbows  to  put  up.  No  repairs.  Get  THE 
FLECK  MODERN  WAY  PIPELESS 
FURNACE.  It  is  reasonable  in  pricr. 
Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  savinjj  in  a  short  time. 
Know  all  about  this  modern,  economipal 
wav  of  heating  by  writing  us  for  our  frw 
booldet.     Addi«a  Department  28. 

'T^jBcitJiKos.Ca. 

Plumbing  &  Heating 
Supplies 

44  to  SO  N.   Sth   St. 
rHILADBLPHIA.  PA. 


Studebakers 

Overlands 

Pullmani 

ALL  1917  BRAND  NEWl 

We  have  purchti.sed  from  aeentsot  the  atKntl 
companies  a  niimtM-r  of  brand  new  1917  Sto*>l 
bRkers,  1917  Ovprlunii.'i.  l'J17  I*iillmana.  ttffi 
wUI  be  sold  at  a  tremendous  savtnK  over  Utl 
price  To  the  man  'vha  wantaa  NKWCar.llI 
should  investigate  this  opportunity 

Also  1000  Used  Autos  $150  if 

Every  make  known  In  1917-191C  models  llll 
to  SHOO.       Send  tor  our  new 

I  Auto  Catalog  No.  A 

It's  full  of  valuable  Information  for  the  iui| 
,    who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

I     ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

I    203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


Reading  Bone  Fertilize 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 
We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli-j 
gent  farmer,   desiring  nigh-Krade  m 
tilizer-*,   representing  tne  nu'st  d«j 
for  the  money  expended. 

(This  trade  iiiiri>    ^lcan,^  (luallty) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading  Bone 

Fertilizer. 


Write  I* 
bookletii^ 

III  rt  her  It 
lormatloil 


tho    yonnir    plants    are    ^j^-g  growth  in  the  air  and  the  making 
'    '         "^^  '    '       '    "*   '"    of    "recn   leaves    there   can   be    no    new 


PIPE 


Borond  band.  Large  stock  all 
Bizcti  furnished  with  new  tlirekds 
A  coupltngB.  Prompt  ablpmenta. 

J.  F.  Grifllth,    416  Mnw  SL,  PMIa. 


Crates 

k 


Htandard    bushel    crates    ahlpped 
Knocked  down  from  our  Factory 
In    BOuthwcRt^rn     New    York    at 
12  rpnts  each. 
O  W   KINc;.  Jaqulns,  N.   Y. 


LWAYS  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmar 
when  writing  to  our  advertisers.  This  will 
insure   you   prompt  attention  and  service. 


starch   formed,  and   the  potatoes   grown 

\(niid  he  in  the  nursf-ry  rows  where  the  -^^   darkness   are    merely    a    transfer   of 

l-lants  stand  on  a  level,  and  much  closer  f^^^    from   the    old   potatoes    and    somo 

tojjc-tlior,  and  tliis  closeness  of  tlie  plants  |j,gg    occurs    so   that    if   one    plants    five 

is  a   help,   too,   in  keeping   down   grass  >,ug],pi!,  \n   his  crate,  he  will  have  lo's 

:ind  weeds,  as  the  young  seedlings  soon  ^^   little    potatoes   but    IcsS   in    amount 

shade  the  ground— a  thing  that  can  not  ^y^^J^  ^],p  fl^g  bushels  planted.    You  can- 

h.'ippon  where  the  young  seedlings  stand  ^q^  p^t  your  cake  and  keep  !f. 

IS  or  more  inches  apart   in   tin-  row.  j]^^  vehicle  thru  whlcK  thP  many  hor- 

Friend    Massey    says    I    was    making  ticultnral  fakes  get  abroad  is  the  daily 

merry  at  his  expense.  Not  at  all,  broth-  city  press.     The  average  newspaper  re- 

er.     I  was,  and  am,  sincere  in  my  state-  porter  is  the  most  gullible  of  mankind 

ments.     My  thought   was   to  prevent   a  when  it  comes  to  horticultural  matter>=. 

brother    farmer   trying   to    do,    on   any  or  in  fact  any  matter  concerning  cro]>^ 

considerable  scale,  vv'iat  I  know  would  and  plant  life, 

cause  him  a  financial  loss.     The  differ-  October 

once  between  the  cost  of  seed  and  plant-  With    the    coming    of    October    the 
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OLD 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  re(eived 
$50  for  what  be  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  price  list- 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,      Phila.,  P» 


H 


HAY 

W.  D.  POWER  ICO,  Vn  WJ3SL    «w| 


«  ore  the     larcpst  handlers  of    commission  ?S| 

^  In  Kreatcr    New  York;  If  you  hsvc  b»y  w     | 

Y  l>ow  of  rommunleste  with  tbcm. 

y  -       HAY 


October  13,  1917. 

gardener  begin  to  think  of  winter  pro- 
tection of  the  matured  garden  crops, 
and  the  planting  of  cold  frames  and  the 
getting  out  and  repairing  the  sashes. 
The  winter  protection  of  the  grown 
crops  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  cli- 
mate. Down  here  in  the  sunny  south- 
eastern corner  of  Maryland  we  leave 
a  good  many  things  right  where  they 
grew,  since  our  soil  is  open  in  winter 
more  than  it  is  frozen.  Hence  we  can 
usually  get  at  what  we  want  as  needed. 
We  leave  parsnips,  salsify,  leeks,  late 
beets  and  carrots  right  where  they 
grew.  In  colder  sections  the  beets  and 
carrots  had  better  be  lifted.  The  car- 
rots can  be  set  upright  in  trenches  like 
some  use  for  celery,  and  the  beets  can 
be  pitted  and  covered  thickly  with 
straw  and  earth.  The  wintering  of  the 
late  cabbages  comes  later.  Here,  I 
mako  the  last  sowing  of  spinach  the 
first  of  October  to  make  plants  just 
large  enough  to  winter  over  for  spring 
lut'ting. 

About  the  middle  of  October  I  cover 
the  whole  garden  thickly  with  manure 
and  let  it  remain  on  the  surface  until 
.spring,  and  by  that  time  it  is  in  condi- 
tion to  feed  crops,  while  fresh  manure 
applied  in  spring  is  of  little  use  until 
it  has  passed  thru  the  nitrifying  pro- 
cess. 

Celery,  grown  in  the  Baltimore  beds, 
sliouM  now  be  regularly  earthed,  just 
keeping  the  growing  heart  of  the  plants 
free  from  the  soil.  The  final  cover  we 
.lo  not  apply  until  hard  freezing  is  ev^i- 
(lently  at   hand. 

I  divide  my  stock  of  sashes  into  three 
sash  portable  frames.  These  enable  me 
to  practice  the  proper  rotation  by  mov- 
ing the  frame  and  not  replanting  the 
"•aine  crop  in  the  same  soil.  Our  mar- 
ket growers  use  the  Big  Boston  lettuce 
as  it  makes  the  biggest  show.  But  clos- 
er heading  varieties  like  All  Heart  and 
Tenuis  Ball  have  as  much  good  edible 
jiortion  and  can  be  set  closer  in  the 
frames.  For  the  late  lettuce  crop  out- 
side I  am  using  Hanson  and  Wonderful, 
and  lor  the  fall  and  Christmas  crop  in 
the  frames,  Dreer's  All  Heart. 

One  of  the  three  light  frames  will 
ho  set  with  the  Grand  Rapids  leaf  let- 
tuce, setting  the  plants  six  inches  apart 
so  that  they  crowd  and  blanch  each 
other.  This  is  the  chief  lettuce  grown 
in  the  west  where  head  lettuce  docs 
not  succeed,  and  really  is  better  than 
the  head  lettuce;  but  our  eastern  mar- 
kets must  have  the  heads. — W.  F.  Mas- 
~iy,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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PENNSYLVANIAN  aOES  TO 
NEW  ENOLAND 


Promising   Organizatiooi  Work   Started 


I  Man-To  Wear  Fine  Suit  ^:^^ 

'  BANNER  TAILOHINO  CO.,      DCPt    738 


Mr.  Howard  W.  Selby,  well-known  in 
vegetable  gardening,  general  marketing 
nnd  grange  circles  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
iicently  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Marketing  Division  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  with  headquarters 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Selby  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  vego- 
tabi.-;  gardening,  having  been  associat- 
ed with  the  Starkey  Brothers  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  later  in  the  produce 
commission  businers  in  PhiladelphiT, 
which  business  he  left  last  fall  to  enter 
T'rinceton  University.  When  the  war 
I'voke  out,  Mr.  Selby  offered  his  sei- 
viccs  to  the  1^.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  was  engaged  in  special 
marketing  studies  during  the  summer. 
His  particular  work  lay  in  developing 
a  better  market  news  service  in  th.' 
I'fimary  markets  of  the  country.  Wliile 
engoged  in  this  work  in  the  New  Eng- 
land cities,  he  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  managers  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  and  was  finally  sel- 
ected for  the  position   named. 

Mr.  Selby  will  have  one  of  the  most 
interesting   lines   of   work    in    his   new 


position.  While  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  marketing,  he  will  give  at- 
tention to  the  general  upbuilding  of 
New  England  agriculture.  New  Eng- 
land produces  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  farm  products  that  it  consumes. 
This  means  higher  costs  to  consumers 
in  New  England  cities,  and  consequent- 
ly higher  standards  of  wages  to  city 
workmen.  The  remedy  is  sought  th.,i 
the  rejuvenation  of  farming  on  ec  j- 
nonu<;  lines.  The  managers  appreciate 
that  the  first  requirement  for  the  up- 
building of  farming  is  a  system  of  mar- 
keting that  will  return  to  the  farmer  a 
better  price  for  what  he  produces. 
Second,  that  a  certain  measure  of  co- 
operation is  necessary  to  yield  better 
result?  in  both  buying  and  selling.  And 
third,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  rural 
life  of  the  states  is  necessary  to  the 
all-around  development  of  the  rural 
distri(ts.  All  of  these  features  are 
contemplated  in  the  work  of  the  East- 
ern States  Exposition,  and  much  of 
this  work  is  expected  to  come  under 
the   supervision   of  Mr.   Selby. 

First  attention,  however,  will  be  giv- 
en to  marketing  organization.  In  a 
statement  given  by  Mr.  Selby  to  the 
Exe:utive  Committee  of  the  Field  Dc- 


HOWARD  W.  SELBY.  M^RKET  SPECIALIST 
OF  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION. 

p.irtuient  upon  taking  up  his  work,  he 
outlined  his  purpose  as  follows: 

"A  well-equipped  marketing  division 
should  work  towards  the  fundamental 
ends  of 

**1. — Aiding  the  farmer  to  further 
reduv'c  the  cost  of  production  thru  the 
cooperative  purchase  of  supplies. 

"2. — Showing  the  farmer  how  to 
grade    and   standardize    his   product. 

"3. — Organizing  the  producers  for  a 
more  effective  system  of  distribution. 

"4. — Rendering  the  retailer  a  ser- 
vice by  furnishing  practical  plans  for 
fashioning  his  business  on  a  more  ef- 
ficient  basis. 

''o. — Educating  the  consumer  to  pay 
one  price  for  the  product  and  addi- 
tional for  service  when  required. 

**6. — Encouragement  of  co-operative 
delivery  system,  or  the  'cash  and  carry' 
plan." 

The  work  of  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
jissition  is  not  being  duplicated  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  and  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest.  All  who 
know  Mr.  Selby  feel  that  he  is  exact- 
ly the  right  man  for  the  big  job  he  Is 
und.^rtaking. 


MARYLAND  FARM  LOAN  BANKS 


Following  is  a  list  of  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations  chartered  to  Septem- 
ber 13,  1917,  in  Maryland: 

<varoline  County  Association,  Tfidgelv. 
Caroline  County,  Charter  No.  M-3. 
LaPlata  County  Association,  Port  To- 
bacco, Charles  County,  Charter  No.  M-1. 
Prince  Georges  County  Association, 
Riverdale,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Charter  No.  M-2. 


lAMBEi^TViLLE 

^RUBBER  FOOTWEAr?^ 

will  prove  to  be  the 
best  you  ever  bought 


Lamco  Four 

BhcIcI*  Arctic. 

Check  fuU  of  •xtra  wear,  emtra  quality,  extra  cemfert. 


E  on  the 
safe  side 
and  buy  Lambert- 
ville  this  year.  You 
want  boots  and  shoes  that  will  withstand  the  hardest 
wear  you  can  give  them — the  kind  that  besides  being 
wear-proof,  are  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be  made. 

That's  exactly  what  you  get  when  you  buy  Lam- 
bertvilles.  Nothing  but  first  quality  rubber  is  used  in 
Lambertville  boots  and  shoes.  The  tight  seams  can't 
come  open,  and  talk  about  comfort!  The  minute  you 
put  your  feet  into  Lambertvilles  you  know  that  cold 
weather  or  discomfort  can't  reach  you. 

There's  a  Lambertville  Brand  for 
Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

You  can*t  help  but  get  solid  comfort  and  satisfaction  out  o(  any 
of  these  Lambertville  Brands.  No  matter  which  brand  you  buy 
you  will  find  it  comes  up  to  the  Lambertville  reputation  for  being 
the  best  at  the  price.  "^  You  can  identify  any  Lambertville  Boot  and 
Shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label.     Here  are  the  different  brands: 


Snag -Proof — All  rubber  and 
duck.  Seven  thicknesses  of  rub- 
ber ground  into  the  h«avy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing 

i     red  rubber. 

Lamco  —  Pure  gum  reinforced 
with  seven  stout  ribs  to  prevent 
cracking  or  breaking. 


L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long 
service  footwear  at  moderate 
price. 

White — Pure  white  rubber  in 
Snag-Proof  quality  —  steam 
cured  in  vacuum,  designed  for 
extreme  severe  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for 
sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality.  Not  all 
stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit 
the  sale  to  merchants  who  value  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a 
dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  _we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


On  Every 

Boot  and 

Sho€ 


Sa • R •  Proef  Short 
Beot  Aa  water* 
titht    as    a 

RUBBER  COMPANY  '-==-~>^' 


LAMBERTVILLE 


Lambertville,  N.  J. 


m 
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Vennsylvaniu  Farmer 


TAPES 


FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPAR  AG  US 

IN   FAST  COLORS 

Twines,  Canvas,  Flagsl 

Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,     Philadelphia 


RETAILERS'  35c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

Fr«m  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR  dk|    QC 

Bean    or      Ground  «p  X  *£t%3 

DELIVERED   FREE    WITHIN   300   MILES 
10  lb*.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SalUJacUon  Cuaranlecd  or  Monfv  lie/unded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..     233-39  WitUl|tM  St.,  New  York 
KSTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


H005IER  ^.T-.Tr?  FREE 


To  try  in  yoar  home  30  dars  free  no  aattar  where  yoa  live. 
Snow  yoar  friends,  aand  it  back  at  onr  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  10  keep  it.  Million  members  of  families  enjor inn  the 
eomforts  and  pleasares  ot 
**Meeeler"  •!•««•*  Nanses, 
perfect  bakers  and lieatets,bpau- 
tifully  flaiabed.  aaootb  iatct>t 
deaicn.  caaranteed  (or  years. 
Write  for  ear  bic  (leefaook  ahow- 
ins  ^otoBiaphs^deaaribina  lar«e 
assortment  of  aisca  and  a«sicn« 
of  8%mI  andOart  Raaeae.  Caaka.  Soft 
Wid  HarJCaal  H««uw.taa»iiett>w. 
•zniaiatac  aur  fr««  InaJ.    8w>d  niul 

iJboSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
IJ2  9uteSt.t    M«rMB.Iad. 

30  Acre  Home  Farm  $3700 
On  Main  Auto  Road 

Only  twf)  mlici  to  two  iHistlitiK  tiiwns  i:\ffllrnf  train 
H'Tvicp  ti>  porainute  to  busloew  or  colU-KC.  Laiul  ;ill  «l;irk 
loam  til luKP,  Hplcndlil  2-8tory.  H-room  Iiuu.m-.  cciDrrptc 
wllar.  tiood  bam  4(>x.'«ll.  NIrp  assort nuTil  fnni.  Akp<1 
rouplir  f<)rcel  to  k'II  InimcMllatply  will  liicluilc  If  taken 
Bo<iU|>r.horaes,4  cows.|)oultry.2  plKS.Wi'Kous,'Jtiu>:i!ieh,  3 
Hot.s  b:u'iie!«N!a,2  pk»ws.harrow.oultlvator»,ciirii  planter. 
Minull  tools  and  a  lot  of  hay,  oatM.coru,  |hiI  at  of.-. applet, 
etc.  t^buwD  bv  our  NorrLslow  u  atEent.  J-or  <l«*tuila  !*«• 
p.iKP  atiStroui'sfataloKue  of  3'Jl  bar8ain.>*  In  a  dozen 
hi  ite.<      Copy  free. 

E.  A.  hTROUT    FARM  AGEN'CV. 
Dipt.  1765,     Lund  Title    BuUdlus,      Ptillaaelpkla,  Ta- 


No  More  Tired   Feeling 


if  you  have  a  TarriM  Partoat  Waskar— a  time  and 
labor  saver  (or  ererjr  home.  Washee 
all  riotbee  sweet  and  clean  without 
the  use  of  the  washboard. 
The  Terrlff  Perfect  Waiher 
is  abaci ut ply  iciarantoed.  Sold  direct 
to  ynti.  Writt)  for  free  booklet.  Uet 
,         washer  without  cost.   Agents  wanted. 

TerriM  Psrkel  Waaksr  Cs.,  1  tO  !lbii  St.  Pertlaad.  Mick" ' 


PEERLESS——^ 


PEED  MILL 

Double  crunher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates  (irInd.H 
l)ettpr  quality  feed  with 
leas  power,  grinds  creeu 
ear  corn,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  ftirnUhcd 
with  caal  platen.  .-<lioa 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  I*.  Write 
for  prices  *  cataloR. 
A  JL  ■ellinf cr,    Lancaster,  Fa. 


ASatUCtlifornia  Farm  *^- ?r  "HJe^'I^J 

orofw  yo'i  know  abotit  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc — 
aN'i  oranne^,  RrsiHN.  olives  anil  6ks.  IdetU  for  dalrylne, 
puji  .int  chlckenH.  No  cold  weather:  rich  noil;  low 
prlce<;  e  my  terms;  ltoo<l  roads:  Hchools  and  churches. 
Ea(oy  life  here.  Newcom.Ts  welcome.  Write  for  otir 
H'ln  .Imiquln  Vallev.  also  Dalrylns  and  Toultry  RalsInK 
Illu-iiraU'l  folders,  free.  ( '.  1,.  .SeaKraves,  Industrial 
Commissioner,  Hanta  Fc  Ry..  l'.»37  Ry.  Exch..(  Ulcago 


Fr,i.m  Wrvi.  Colo  HVarre  farm.  1  l-2mllCH  North 
arm  ror  >aie  „,  RidRely.  Maryland  Straw- 
berries. Alfalfa.  Wheat  and  Rye  (trowtne.  Adapted  to 
l^oeral  f  ir  nlir.  fnicklni;  or  dairying  c;ood  .'<-mom 
hoiisnii'i  I  ample  outbulldlnKs.  Incliidlns  sllu  and  tpnant 
bous'M  Escellent  water  and  pasture  I'or  further 
Information,  address  N    C.  I>ean.  RMxely.  Maryland. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  a^^oJi?;;  SSS 

tn*.  Mnna.  Fetal  mi  a  lyeelalty.    Retuma  day  Roodf 

an  Mid.     Aak  lor  mt  Market  letter. 

BELBT    PRODCCE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 


Skip  your  DilESSEn  POf'I.TRY  and  RGGS  to 
ARTHUR  H.  BOVSOR.  BSBdlni  Terminal  Market. 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 


ALWAYS     mantUn      KimSYLVANIA 
r ARMUt  wh»m  wfMnc  to  mut  mdmmt. 
ttaara.  Thia  trill  Inaura  r*u  prompt 
•ttontioM  mmd  aarrleo. 


I^Ofdtrt; 


I.08S  IN  SmPFlNG 


A  majopity  of  small  shippers  of  poul- 
try- fail  to  realize  that  live  fowls  will 
lose  weight  in  shipping  even  a  short 
distance.  Very  frequently  when  poultry 
i.s  .shipped  to  dealers  to  be  sold  on  com- 
niis.sioii  and  the  re-turns  show  loss  iu 
weight  the  shipper  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  cheated  in  weigh- 
ing, failing  to  realize  that  the  loss  may 
be  dile  to  shrinkage. 

Ill  our  experience  in  shipping  live 
fitwl.-i  to  one  particular  market  requir- 
ing only  a  half  a  day  from  the  time  the 
towls  leave  the  farm  until  they  are  sold, 
the  loss  has  averaged  about  three  per- 
cent. 

Tn  shipment-*  that  have  been  on  the 
road  for  twenty-four  Lours  the  loss  will 
average  from  five  to  eight  percent  and 
in  shipments  requiring  two  days  or  more 
travel  the  loss  is  frequently  as  high  as 


one-half  and  the  ill  effects  of  aeglect 
are  too  well  proved  to  be  debatable. 
Scarcely  a  winter  passes  that  Peunsyl- 
vauia  beekeepers  do  not  lose  10  percent 
of  their  colonies  and  u.sually  75  percent 
of  the  remaining  eolonies  are  reduced  so 
that  they  cannot  do  their  best  the  fol' 
lowing  summer. 

Por  proper  development  in  tho  spring, 
a  normal  colony  of  bees  needs  plenty 
of  good  stores,  plenty  of  room  for  breed- 
ing and  plenty  of  protection  from  cold 
and  wind.  In  winter  they  need  only  the 
stores  and  protection  but,  if  abundant 
protection  is  then  given,  the  room  for 
spring  breeding  may  also  be  provided  at 
this  time.  If  bees  are  properly  prepar- 
ed for  winter  there  is  nothing  a  bee- 
keeper can  do  which  will  benefit  a  nor- 
mal colony  from  October  1  to  swarm- 
ing time. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  colony  be 
given  two  hive  bodies  (preferably  10- 
frame),  the  top  body  well  supplied  with 
stores  in  addition  to  what  honey  may 
be  in  the  lower  body.  This  arrange- 
ment will  provide  abundant  breeding 
room  and  stores.  Beekeepers  hesitate 
to  leave  so  much  honey  when  they  feel 
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attention  to  wintering  this  year  for  the 
nation  needs  a  large  honey  crop  next 
year.  It  will  always  pay  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  beekeeping,  which 
is  too  often  neglected.  Remember  that 
proper  wintering  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive in  time  and  money  since  stores  are 
saved  and  apring  manipulations  are  elim- 
inated. The  winter  cases  pay  for 
themselves  every  year.  You  can  carry 
no  better  insurance  for  a  crop  next  year. 
— E.   F.    Phillips,   Apicultorist. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY  STUDENTS  AT  PRACTICAL  WORK. 
N.  J.  COLI  EGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


fifteen  percent.  These  figures  on  long 
distance  shipments  are  taken  from  tin* 
rccortls  (it  one  of  the  largest  packing 
companies  in  the  country  and  this  is 
con^iderinig  that  the  birds  are  feil  and 
watered  in  transit.  The  percentage  of 
lo.'<s   I-*    usually   greater    in    hot    weather. 

No  method  of  overcoming  this  loss 
has  as  yet  been  found  and  the  only  rea- 
son for  it  seems  to  be  the  excitement 
the  fowls  are  subject  to  in  tr.insit. 
Loss  of  weight  in  shipping  dressed  poul- 
try is  iisuallv  slight. 

The  dressing  of  fowls  always  causes 
considerable  loss  of  weight  thru  the 
blood  and  fe.-^thers.  This,  of  conrse,  is 
nrct'ss.'iry  to  dressing.  Roasters  and 
fowls  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds 
;ilive  will  lose  an  average  of  half  a 
pound  in  dres«<ing. 

Loss  in  dressing  i^  of  course  compen- 
sated ft»r  by  the  higher  price  per  pound 
obtainable  for  dressed  birds.  If  the 
price  of  dressed  poultry  is  not  at  least 
five  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  mar- 
ket price  of  live  fowls  it  is  Itettor  poli- 
cy to  sell  the  stock. — .L  Kaym,(>nd  Kess- 
ler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WINTERING  BEES 


In  view  of  the  need  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased honey  crop  in  191H,  beekeepers 
should  at  once  comjilete  preparations  for 
winter  so  that  every  colony  w  ill  ]»e 
strong  in  bees  next  sjiring.  It  cannot 
lie  urged  too  strongly  that  these  prep- 
.Trations  be  made  ininiediritely.  Do  not 
lie  misled  into  believing  that  no  spe- 
cial fare  is  needed  in  winter,  ffiecause 
of  neglect  at  this  time,  honey  crop^  of 
the    following   year   arc    often    reiLiced 


OARE    OP    laAYERS    DTTBINO    THE 
MOULT 


The^  fall  season  is  the  natural  period 
during  which  the  fowl  goes  thru  the 
moult,  and  when  ffi,g  production  drops 
to  its  lowest  figure  during  the  year.  It 
is  the  exceptional  fowls  that  will  keep 
up  ff^^  production  while  under-going 
the  moult.  The  moulting  period  is 
naturally  the  bird's  resting  period. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  managing  laying  flocks  at  this  sea- 
son. Many  methods  have  been  tried 
with  the  object  of  forcing  or  hastening 
the  moult.  It  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  such  methods  are  advisable.  The 
best  method  of  taking  care  of  the  lay- 
ing flocks  during  this  time  is  to  keep 
up  the  same  general  method  of  feeding 
as  is  usually  practiced,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  sunflower 
seed  to  the  grain  ration.  The  content 
of  the  sunflower  seed  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  in  tho  feathers  of  the 
bird.  The  use  of  oil  meal  and  other 
heavy  protein-bearing  feeds  is  usually 
partially  effective  in  hastening  the  de- 
velopment of  new  feathers,  as  the  body 
of  the  bird  must  change  the  form  of 
protein  received  from  such  source  into 
a  quite  different  substance.  It  will 
probably  take  from  two  to  two  and  n 
half  or  three  months  to  fully  complete 
the  moult  in  the  general  laying  flock. 
On  the  average  farm  the  pullet  flock'^ 
will  begin  t^z  production  during  this 
time,  thus  keeping  up  a  fairly  uniform 
appearance    during    the   fall   season. 


that  they  might  sell  it,  but  this 
honey  is  not  wasted.  In  almost  every 
locality  strong  colonies  can  gather 
enough  extra  honey  in  the  spring  to 
more  than  replace  what  is  consumed  in 
winter  and  by  spring  breeding.  It  often 
costs  more  to  winter  weak  colonies  than 
strong  ones  l»ecause  weak  colonies  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  earliest  honey 
flows. 

Explicit  directions  for  making  winter 
l)ackiiig  eases  are  not  necessary  for  any 
beekeeper  can  devise  a  suitable  box. 
It  is  suggested  that  colonies  be  packed 
in  groups  of  four  with  the  hiveu  touching 
each  other,  two  facing  east  and  two 
west,  to  reduce  expense  and  labor.  Pack- 
ing should  be  provided  on  all  sides,  top 
and  bottom.  Four  inches  below,  six 
inches  on  the  sides  and  a  foot  on  top 
will  not  be  excessive.  If  the  bottom 
or  front  of  the  hive  is  left  unprotected 
the  bees  will  not  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  packing.  Any  packing  ma- 
terial smh  as  sawdust,  planer  shavings, 
finely  cut  straw  or  packed  forest  leaves, 
may  be  used  and  the  case  should  be 
waterproof.  Roofing  pajier  over  the 
cover  is  desirable.  Some  sort  of  tun- 
nel thru  the  packing  is  necessary  for 
ventilation  and  to  permit  flights  in  good 
weather.  Wit'h  abundant  packing  a 
.small  tliglit  ojtening  is  best.  Do  not 
make  ai'  alighting  board  on  the  outside 
of  the  case  for  it  only  serves  to  catch 
snow.  Ventilation  thru  an  absorbent 
cover  will  do  no  harm  but  is  not  essen- 
tial if  abundant  packing  is  provided. 
Wind  jtrotection  is  necessary  and  unless 
this  is  provided  Heavy  packing  is  of  lit- 
tle value. 

Every    tteekeeper  should   pay    special 


NOT   ALWAYS   THE   FARMER'S 
FAULT 


It  has  t>een  the  custom  of  city  con- 
sumers of  poultry  products  to  lay  t!i  ^ 
blame  on  the  farmer  whenever  a  bad 
egg  was  found.  We  must  admit  tha: 
the  greatest  chance  of  the  product 
spoiling  is  before  reaching  the  consum- 
er, for  the  producer  is  not  only  accoun'- 
able  for  what  happens  within  his  con- 
trol, but  also  for  what  may  happen  in 
transit,  over  which  he  has  very  little 
jurisdiction.  However,  as  the  follow- 
ing exrerience  aptly  demonstrates,  the 
consuiiier  is  sometimes  to  blame  foi' 
spoiled  eggs  thru  thoughtlessness  in 
keeping   them. 

A  poultry  plant,  supplying  eggs  and 
poultry  to  a  large  hotel  in  a  nearby 
city,  received  numerous  complaints  from 
the  management  that  the  eggs  were  nnr 
fresh  when  used.  The  farm  had  satis 
factorily  supplied  the  hotel  for  a  nuni 
her  of  years  and  since  every  care  wiis 
tak»i!  with  the  product  both  on  t!ie 
plan*  and  in  shipping,  the  farm  ma.i- 
ager  could  see  no  reason  for  the  hotel's 
claims. 

The  poultryman,  being  satisfied  thii 
the  cause  must  be  in  the  hotel's  metho  I 
of  keeping  the  eggs,  decided  to  visi' 
the  storage  room  for  a  possible  clue  to 
the  canse. 

It  Tvas  found  that  the  eggs  we-e 
kept  i'l  a  refrigerator  room  with  tli  ' 
meatf;  and  poultry.  During  the  time  tlf 
kitchen  was  at  work,  from  .5  A.  M.  i'l 
the  n.orning  until  1  A.  M.  the  ne.\t 
morning,  the  door  of  the  room  wa-< 
frequently  opened  and  shut  by  tlio-^  • 
entering  to  obtain  food  for  the  cooks'. 
During  this  time  the  temperature  aver- 
aged from  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees, 
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but  after  one  o'clock  the  refrigerator 
(liior  was  closed  and  not  opened  agaui 
until  breakfast  preparations  began  at 
r.  A.  M.  During  these  four  hours  noaa 
,,r  the  cold  air  escaped  thru  the  opc.i- 
JM"  and  closing  of  the  door  and  the 
temperature  often  went  as  low  as  tea 
lUgrees.  Consequently  the  eggs  were 
j.aitly  frozen  at  night  and  thawed  out 
wliea  brought  into  the  hot  kitchen  in 
::ie    n-.crning,  , 

Nothing  will  more  quickly  destroy 
tlie  freshness  and  flavor  of  an  egg 
llian  freezing  and  thawing,  and  this  .3 
i.rc'isely  what  the  hotel  mauagemeiil 
was  doing  with  their  eggs.  The  hotel 
ii(.\v  keeps  the  eggs  in  the  fruit  stoe- 
ji^t^  room  where  the  tempeiature  nevrr 
.  MS  as  low  as  freezing  and  has  en- 
t'-ely  overcome  the  trouble.  The  eggs 
sc-vo  formerly  kept  there  but  were 
c'lnnged  by  the  steward  for  conveui- 
(,;i>  without  th  )ught  of  the  damage 
t'  it  freezing  and  thawing  would  do  to 
t'-  eggs. 

This  is  only  the  story  of  one  cas.=' 
.  leie  the  fault  was  with  the  consum-.r 
;ri.l  not  the  producer  and  from  my  own 
experience  I  believe  the  story  could  be 
(  xtended  indefinitelv. — .T.   R.  K. 


f^nnsytvania  Farmer 
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POULTRY  CULLING  DEMONSTRA- 
TION AT  MOHEOAN  FARM 


Owing  to  the  unusual  increase  in  the 
j.'vsent  cost  of  feed,  which  naturally 
.'ifTects   the   poultrv   industrr   verv   seri- 

A  a  »r  a 

oiwly,  projter  culling  of  the  flocks  should 
I.  ceive  more  careful  attention  this  fall 
tlian  ever  before,  and  in  order  that  >he 
jiniiltry  keepers  of  Westchester  County 
(X..  Y.)  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
nio>t  expert  knowledge  along  this  line, 
tlio  Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau 
ai'.l  the  Pleasantville  Poultry  Club,  in 
(M. operation  with   the  New  York   State 

r 1    Supply    Commission,   arranged    to 

li  'M  a  flock-culling  demonstration  Fri- 
.l:i.,  Sept.  7th,  10  A.  M.,  at  Mohegan 
Vi'in,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y.,  4  miles 
;...:•♦  heast  of  Peekskill,  Chas.  H.  Baker, 
I'wner. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  Par- 
-'.II,  of  the  Pleasantville  Poultry  Club, 
an. I  by  Mr.  John  G.  Curtis,  director  of 
tie  Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau. 
M-,  O.  P.  Kent,  poultry  expert  from 
♦  'oriiell  University,  was  introduced  and 
delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  ac- 
companied by  a  demonstration  of  cull- 
iiii;  unprofitable  hens. 

The    meeting   was   held    in    the    Audi- 
torium at  Mohegan  Farm  and   was  at 
tended  by  about  12."»  persons  interested 
in    poultry    who    had    come    from    their 
hfitnes  within  a  radius  of  about  10  miles. 

The  meeting  was  pronounced  a  decid- 
'  I  success  and  everybody  went  away 
f''liiig  that  they  had  learned  very  much 
ill  the  way  of  profitable  poultry  keep- 
ing. 


Ill  the  majo'ity  of  our  large  cities 
tJKio  are  certain  poultry  dealers  who 
m.'ike  ,a  specialty  of  guineas  and  those 
having  these  fowls  to  sell  will  receive 
the  Itest  returns  by  shi]»ping  to  th»'se 
specialists  and  thev  in  manv  cases  simp- 
ly  dispose  of  the  guineas  to  these  deal- 
ft  fTv  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
'"'ipl>ly  of  guineas  is  usually  small  and 
nncortain  and  consumers  can  have  lit- 
tle assurance  of  obtaining  them  ex- 
Pepting  from  the  specialists  who  thus 
pia'tically  control  the  supply  of  these 
fowN.— ,T.  R.  K. 

The  trouble  of  having  hens  lay  num- 
^rowi  soft-shell  eggs  can  often  be  over- 
fome  by  adding  a  little  air-slacked  lime 
^^  the  masli  mixture.  Only  a  little 
Rnonld  be  used,  say  a  teasiioonfiil  to  a 
bucket  of  mash  twice  a  week  until  tlie 
trouble  is  overcome.  This  will  not  cor- 
^M  the  trouble  if  it  is  due  to  an  over- 
'at  condition  of  the  fowl.— J.  R.  K, 
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Get  Hens  Ready  for 
Winter  Laying 

Put  them  in  top-notch  con- 
dition, now  in  the  Fall,  and 
you'll  get  big  returns  in 
the  egg  basket  later  ona 


Dr.  HESS 

POULTRY 

PANACEA 
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start  Your  Pullets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 

The  moulting  season  is  on.    It's  the  most  trying  time  of 
all  the  year  for  poultry.    You  know  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of   extra  strength   to  grow  all    those    new    feathers. 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  great  help  to  your  moulting  hens  because 
it  enriches  the  blood,  gives  better  appetite,  aids  the  di- 
gestion, which  gives  them  the  extra  strength  required 
to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  the  new  feathers. 

Then,  when  the  moult  is  over,  you  want  your  hens  to  start 
in  promptly  to  laying  again.  Don't  forget  that  they 
havo  been  through  something  nearly  like  a  long  spell 
of  sickness.  Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  restore  their  good 
feeling,  to  make  them  strong  and  healthy,  to  liven  up 
the  dormant  egg  organs  and  put  them  in  real  egg-laying 
trim.    Pan-a-ce-a  will  do  all  these  things  for  your  poultry. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply  you  with 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  for  your  flock.    It's  to  help 

your  poultry  through  the  moult  —  it's  to  start  your  pullets 

and  moulted  hens  to  laying,  otherwise  he  will  refund  your 

money.      Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25.     25-lb.   pail,   $2.50; 

100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.    Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Olhio 
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Keeps  Hogs  Healthy. 


STOCK    XOIMIC 

Drives  Oat  the  Worms. 


^ZOMAYEAt/ 

'EmMpgonr' 

E.arn  $.VKt  to  SiOOO  during  f«a.<)on  wli*n  farm  work  Is 
slack.  .Makft  btic  money  hatrhlnn  and  arlUnr  I>ay  Old 
Chicks.  Kasy  nnrk— tnkea  only  a  few  minutes  ii  day. 
No  experience  require  I.  We  teach  you.  Knormoiw 
demand  for  chirks  111  pvpry  loo;ilit\  HI?  short.iiit'  lust 
8«««on^mlllli>n.s  nt  chicks  will  he  needcil  (o  aiipply  dc- 
mand  nctt  Winter  find  HprinK.  'i'houaiin(l.s  of  men  and 
iromen  poultry  raisers  who  used  to  hflch  Rinall  k>tHOf 
chicks  themselvej  are  now  huyliiK  nay  Old  t'lilcka 
from   Mummotti    Incubator   oi>prator9. 

Make  Money  Between  Seasons 

Only  f.woilniitn  wark  a4aT.  8a>ail  ipac.  n««lad.  Uu  y»ur  pm- 
pntcallar.  RqulpawntiiiriekV  pay*  '"rits.if.  rmts  only  5  to  pv  a 
Hay  to  ■■•.     Ka.y  ta  upcrala.     A'ow    la  thatin.  tulnvMlieata. 

t;.t  oiir  rrw 

BOOK 
FREE! 


SinKir  or  liuaMaDack. 
I.ifil.-  wpjif.  r<>c|ulrad. 
Okl  r.ll:ir*ill(l.>. 


Trila  ail  alHMjt  Oay 
OI4  Chiik  bii«1nfs-< 
■nd  fart»  about  KJur 
HrnMammoiilh  Inrw 
batara  dihI  ('<'l"iiy 
Brasdrrs. 

WBt«onMf!'.<:o. 
IM  .\nn  ^t  . 
I.ant-aater,  Pa. 


WANTED    IMMEDIATELY 

SHIPMENTS  OF 
STRICTLY  FRESH  EGGS 

HOBERC  BROS..  II  Stone  Ave..Brooklrn,N.Y 


Dfa  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


DANDY 
SEWING  SET 

I'or  your  soldier  boy  in  camp  or 
at  the  trout:  for  your  sailor  lad  jia- 
trolling  the  high  seas;  send  them  one 
of  these  splendid  sewing  sets.  Tiiese 
yniths,  taken  from  their  daily  walks 
of  life  and  thrown  together  in  a  new 
and  strange  environment,  with  no 
w.ittien  folks  to  sew  for  them,  will 
aj>preciate  this  fully  e<juipped  sew- 
in:,'  outfit. 

?ond  us  two  subscriptions  to  Ja;«. 
1,  1915)  at  7.)  cents  each  or  10  sub- 
scriptions to  .Tan.  1,  IDIS  at  lu  cents 
•each  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid 
one  of  these  dandy  sowing  sets  in  a 
compact  case. 

PEyNSYLVAlTIA  PARMER 
261   S.  Third  St.,  Phila.,   Pa. 
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TennsylVania  Farmer 


October  13,  191v 


Ootobtr  13,  1917. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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FROST   DAMAGE 


about   the  same  as   the   week  previous.        Other   garden   vegetables   arc   plenti-    state,  harvesting  of  corn,  potatoes  an  1 
Massachusetts,    New    York    and    Ohio,    ful.     Our  fruit   crop  is  very  light.  tree    fruits    ha's   progressed,    and    plow 


CABBAGE   PLENTIFUL 


ing    and    seeding    grain    and    grass    iS 
nearly  completed.  In  the  south,  growth 

of  late   crops,  especially  potatoes,  was 

As   Is  so   often   the   case,  cabbage   is    greatly    favored,    and    if    heavy    frosts 
coninarativclv   cheap  this  year  after  a    delay  in  those  districts  for -another  two 
ing  reports  up  to  the  time  this  is  writ-    per  one  hundred  pound  sack,  or  slightly    year  of  extremely  high  prices.     During    woe'<s,    a    large    potato   yield   ought    'o 
tgij.  higher    than    the    prevailing    figures    a    last  winter  it  brought  as  high  as  $200    result.     Tomatoes,  beans,  cabbages  an  I 


W?  asked  the  51  Extension  Agents  which  are  among  the  principal  ship- 
in  Pennsylvania  and  those  in  the  north-  ping  districts,  have  all  moved  smaller 
em  half  of  New  Jersey  to  send  us  an  supplies  this  week'.  California,  how- 
estimate  of  the  damage  done  by  frost  ever,  shipped  more  heavily.  New  York 
to  date.    We  have  received  the  follow-  onions    are   jobbing    at    $2.50    to    $.T.2'. 


Allcjjheiiy     . 

Berks     

Blair     10 

Bucks     1 

Butler     10 

Crawford    '2'y 

Cumberland 
Delav.are     .  . 


Pennsylvania 

County  Coro    Potatoes    Bnck-  Vee*- 

'  wheat  tables 

None  None  o<7o 

None  75%  50 

3%    None  10 

None  None  1 

10        15  15 

10        15  5 

None  None  None  None 

None  None  None  None 


Daunl'in    None  None  None  (^oOO 


week  ago.  a    ton.      It    has    frequently    sold    other    peppers  are  not  very  good  crops.  Craa- 

Caobage  shipments  were  heavier  this  years  as  low  as  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  berry  picking  is  nearly  finished.  Sweet 
past  week.  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  Since  the  first  early  shipments  from  potatoes  are  probably  a  fair  to  good 
which  have  been  moving  a  large  part  Florida  last  April  it  has  been  a  poor  crop,  and  harvesting  will  be  active 
(.f  the  total  shipments,  nearly  doubled  paying  crop  to  producers.  New  Jc:-  this  week.  There  will  be  less  ground 
their  movement  of  the  week  previous  sey  giowers  consider  it  one  of  the  poor-  without  cover  crops  than  usual  this 
Colorado  still  continues  to  place  a  large  est  crops  this  year.  Ever  since  June  vvinter.  There  is  some  report  of  more 
supply  on  the  market.     The  kraut  fac     it  has  netted  New  Jersey  farmers  from    storage  of  potatoes  than  usual. 

tories   have   been   buving   heavily    aai   50   cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel  of  abour  

NEW    JERSEY    APPLES    OF    HIGH 
QUALITY 


30 


Fayet.e     .... 

Franklin     -o 

Indiana     25 

Lackawanna  .  . .  .:W 
Lawrence    3 


o 
5 

15 
10 


10 
25 
35 
60 
5 


20 

Little 
.25 

5 

8 


Lehigh     16000    None  None$4000 

Luzerne     30        10        bO        15 

Lycoming     ....    15 

Mercer    10 

Montgomery     .     1 
Monroe    15 


Tioga    23 

Washington    . .  40 
Westmoreland  .   15 

Wyoming    25 

York     5 


10 
5 
5 

12 
15 


Little  20 
5         5 
None  10 
5        20 
5        26 
None  Slight  75 
None     2         5 
20        40        10 
None  None  None 
New  Jersey 

Berg?n     20        None  None  10 

5^Iercor    Slight  None  None  None 

Middlesex    . . .  None  None  None  None 
Monmouth     ...     3         5       10         3 


MAEKET    REVIEW 


Apples  More  Plentiful 

The  apple  movement  continues  to 
incroase.  rrices  continue  quite 
firm.  Missouri  Jonathans  are  selling 
f.o.b.  at  *4.25  to  .$5  per  barrel  whien 
is  about  twenty-five  cents  higher  than 
pri.es  a  week  ago.  Jobbing  prices  of 
Jonathans  are  also  firmer.  They  arc 
Mlliag  for  $4  to  $7  per  barrel  in  the 
markets.  Jobbing  prices  of  Wealthier 
have  weakened  slightly;  they  are  now 
selling  from  $4  to  $5.25  per  barrel. 
Grov.-ers    at    Winchester,    Virginia,    are 


New  Jersey  is  shipping  more  appl?3 
just  now  than  almost  any  other  state. 
During  the  week  ending  September  17, 
47  carloads  were  sent  out  of  the  state 
besides  thousands  of  packages  in  less 
than  carlots.  Up  to  the  present  tinu' 
more  than  1,000  carloads  have  left  the 
state.  The  crop  is  short  but  the  quali- 
ty is  excellent  and  growers  are  receiv- 
irfg  satisfactory  prices.  Bushel  hamp- 
ers are  bringing  $2  and  barrels  of 
good  stock  are  selling  for  $5  and  $6  in 
the  wholesale  markets.  Apples  to 
reach  these  prices,  of  course,  are  the 
result  of  good  culture.  Many  orchard- 
ists  found  it  necessary  this  year  to 
spray  from  4  to  6  times. 


FBICE   OF  MIXED  WHEAT 
CHANGED 


IMPORTANT  RELATIVE  CHANGES  SINCE  1900. 


The  Food  Administration  has  made 
some  modification  in  winter  wheat 
prices.  No.  2  red  and  white;  No.  2 
white  and  red  and  No.  2  white  wheat 
have  been  discounted  only  two  cents 
under  No.  2  red.  This  is  the  full  mill- 
ing value.  No.  4  wheats  may  be  handle! 
on  their  merit  by  sample,  but  i.i 
no  case  shall  the  price  exceed  one  cen*. 
under  threes. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  already 
begun  to  clamor  for  the  Governmeut 
to  commandeer  the  wheat  on  the  farms. 
This  would  seem  to  be  precipita^■. 
Som->tinies  it  strikes  one  that  it  is  not 


corre;;pon(lingly   higher, 

Irish  Potato  Market  Unsettled 
The  total  shipments  of  Irish  potatoes 
for  the  past  week  have  been  4,092  car3, 
or  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  The 
shipn.cnts  from  New  Jersey  have  dc- 
rrea'^cd  considerably,  but  the  movement 
from  the  middle  western  potato  stores, 
namely  Minnesota,  Michigan  and-  Wis- 
.•(.n-in,  has  increased.  Shipments  from 
Maine   have  been    decreased   somewbac 


CROP  REPORT  FROM  HUNTINGDON    vegetables.     The  late  keeper   varieties    immediate    consumption.      Next    sprinj 
COUNTY,  PA.  are   larger  and  have   more   solid   heads    a  low  price  would  not  amount  to  any- 

than    the    summer    kinds.      Late   f^lat    thing  if  farmers  had  no  wheat  to  sel'. 

The     Public     Safety     Committee    of    Dutch  and  Danish  Ball  Head  varieties  

Huntiigdon  County  sent   out  one  hun-    represent    two   excellent   types   of   win.  TOO  MANY  POTATOES 

dred  blanks  calling  for  a  careful  esti  -    ter   cabbage.     New   Jersey   produces  a  

mate  of  the  food  crops  of  the  county,  good  many  cabbages  early  in  the  sea-  Great  Britain  has  a  new  potato  prob- 
They  were  sent  to  three  representative  son  but  is  not  noted  for  its  late  croi>.  lem  on  its  hands.  This  time  how  to  get 
itizens  of  each  township.    Twenty-two    New  York  and  Wisconsin  are  the  grear-    rid   of  the   surplus  crop.     People   have 

been    admonished    for   ao    many    weeks 
to    curtail    their    consumption    of   pota- 
toes    that      now      the     new     crop     is 
a  very  large  one  and  the  puzzle  is  how 
to  get  the  people   to  eat   enough  pot.a- 
toes  to  make  it  possible  to  market  t!it? 
same  time   market  it 
represent  a  fair  return 
the    record    for    some    30    to  the  producer.    It  might  be  remark ^'d 


town-^hips  have  reported.     These  report    est  producers  of  late  cabbage. 
rX  'sTr7ous7a"r  :h;;t7grin"that  sec-    in    the    aggregate    as    follows:    Wheat 
tion.   F.o.b.   prices   in   Maine   have   ad-    214,677     bushels;      buckwheat,     .6.7.0 


van.ed   as  hi^gh'^s  $3.5oTo  $4   in  bulk    bushels;  oats,  267,410  bushels;   corn   on 
p..r   11  pecks,  altho  they  now  have  de-    ear,  804,140   bushels;   rye,  22,8o0  bush- 


SYNOPSIS    OF    WEATHER    AND 

CROP    CONDITIONS    IN    NEW 

JERSEY 


•lined  sliehtlv  and  are  selling  at  $3  to  els.     The  reports  show  a  county   aver-  toes  to  make  it  ; 

*3  35  ^or  Cobbler..     New  Jersev  Giants  age    potato    yield    of    112    bushels    per  The     temperatures     for     the     whoV  crop   and   at   the 

ai«o    have    advanced    during    the    past  acre.     The   department    last    spring   re-  month    of    September    have    averaged  so  that   it  will  r 

week  but  are  now  holding  quite  firm  a:  ported  2.668  acres  planted  in  the  coun.  lower    than    the    record    for    some    30  to  the  producer. 

$lnS    to   $110   per   bushel     fob     Job-  ty.      Adding    to    this    the    war    garden  years  or  more,  and   the  past  week  haa  in  this  connection  that   the  special  ei 

prices    have    weakened    slightly  crop   we  find   the   county   will  have   at  been   slightly   cooler    than    the    normal,  forts  of  the  government  to  increase  tne 


bing 

during  the  past    week 


least  300,000  bushels.    Cabbage  and  t  >-    One  good  rain  has  kept  the  ground  in    potato   crop   for  the  year  has  brought 
matoe^    are    but    a    medium    crop,    but    good   condition,  and   all  lines  of  farm    about    thS    anticipated    result    of    too 


Other  Fruits  and  Vegetables  maioe-'    «re    uui   u,    uicuium    kiv^,    ....v    f;»uM  w.^.. >>./..,  «..v*  „ ,  «*   -  , 

The   total   movement   of   onions  this    beans   are    150   percent   of   the   normal    work  have  been  favored  by  the  wcath-    many  potatoes  and  too  small  crops 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

AT    THE   FAIRS 
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week    amounted   to   715   cars,  which   li    county    crop. 


er.     In    the   northern   portions    of   the    other  roots. 


Trenton  Interstate   Fair 

The  Trenton  Interstate  Fair,  Sept. 
25-28,  enjoyed  good  weather  and  good 
attendance.  The  Thursday  crowds  were 
the  largest  on  record.  The  exhibits 
were  up  to  the  standard  of  past  years 
in  size  and  variety,  and  while  average 
in  quality  in  some  classes,  had  r  lew 
high  spots  which  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  state  fair  in  tho  coun- 
try. 

Live  Stock 
The  live  stock  department  had  its 
strong  and  weak  spots.  Dairy  cattL 
and  swine  were  very  good.  The  horse 
department  was  scarcely  up  do  the 
average  of  past  years,  and  certainly 
not  what  it  should  be  for  a  state  or 
interstate  fair.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  why  the  large  horse  breeders 
do  not  show  extensively  at  Trenton,  'but 
it  would  seem  that  a  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  management  should 
bring  out  a  much  better  showing  of 
farm  horses  and  local-bred  stuff.  There 
is  quite  as  much  educational  value  for 
the  farmer  visitors  in  a  good  farm  team 
show  as  in  a  purely  breeders'  or  import- 
ers* show,  and  the  former  should  be 
given  more  attention. 

Trenton  has  had  some  very  good 
shows  in  the  past,  but  this  year  this 
department  was  a  failure.  It  was  re- 
ported that  some  trouble  was  experi- 
enced in  having  flocks  moved  on  trains. 
At  any  rate  the  pens  were  practically 
bare,  and  the  few  sheep  on  hand  merely 
served  to  emphasize  the  weakness  of 
the   exhibit. 

The  swine  show  was  good.  Exhibits 
were  confined  largely  to  ithe  Berkshires, 
whijih  seem  to  be  gaining  steadily  in 
pppular  favor  in  this  section.  The-e 
were  a  half  dozen  herds  of  Berkshires, 
and  among  them  were  some  of  the  best 
individuals  to  be  found  in  the  East. 
The  competent  judge  remarked  that  he 
considered  the  Berkshire  show  at  Tren- 
ton as  good  as  was  shown  at  any  fair 
in  the  country  this  year. 

The  dairy  cattle  show  was  up  to  past 
standards,  and  in  some  respects  better. 
The  Guernseys  were  particularly  strong, 
with  the  Ayrshires  a  close  second.  The 
Holstoina  alone  were  lacking  in  num- 
'bers.  For  a  dairy  state,  and  one  in 
which  milk  making  is  the  primary 
branch  of  dairying,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Folstein  breeders  do  not  make  a 
larger  showing  at  Trenton.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  Holsteins  shown  was  good, 
bnt  one  herd  swept  practically  all  of 
the  prizes.  A  feature  of  the  cattle  ex- 
hibit was  the  showing  of  Milking 
Shorthorns.  There  were  four  full  herds 
of  this  breed,  and  they  attracted  very 
favorable  attention  from  the  visitors. 
With  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
production  of  beef  in  the  East,  there 
is  .growing  interest  in  a  good,  proved 
ntility  breed,  and  the  Milking  Short- 
hora  breeders  are  not  overlooking  their 
opportunity. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Every  square  foot  of  available  space 
in  the  large  building  devoted  to  the 
products  of  farm,  orchard  and  garden 
was  filled.  This  display  was  especially 
attractive  to  those  in  attendance  at  the 
fair,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were' 
from  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  fruit  was  especially  fine.  The 
display  of  apples  and  ])eachos,  which 
composed  all  oif  the  leading  varieties, 
bore  witness  to  tlie  effective  sprayiuj^, 
fertilizing  and  cultivation  which  the 
New  Jersey  farmers  give  their  crops. 
The  exhibit  of  grapes  contained 
specimens  of  a  great  number  of  vari- 
eties— black,  purple,  green  and  red — 
showing  how  the  varying  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  tho  Garden  State  is  adapted  to 
raising  this  particular  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion. 

As  might  be  expected,  tho  vegetable 
exhibit  was  very  fine,  altho  the  quanti- 
ty was  not  in  proportion  to  this  industry 
of  the  state.  Space  does  not  permit 
comment  upon  all  tbo  different  crops 
exhibited,  much  less  thj  different  vari- 
eties of  each.  The  flora!  display,  most 
of  which  was  made  b.'  the  different 
seed  growers  and  greenhouse  men,  at- 
tracted  a  great  deal   of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  useful  exhibits  was 
made  by  the  State"  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  it  were  shown  the  right 
and  the  wrong  methods  of  grading  and 
packing  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc; 
also,  the  price  received  by  the  farmer 
for  the  goods  packed  by  the  two  differ- 
ent methods.  Such  'an  illustration 
should  convince  any  one  for  all  time 
that  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  do 
this  work  rigbt.  A  farmer  may  be  able 
to  produce  flrst-class  products,  but  if 
he  fails  to  separate  the  second  and  third 


grades— and  there  will  always  ibe  some 
—from  his  first-class  stuff,  he  will  lose 
out  in  this  the  final  work  at  the  farm. 
Another  large  and  creditable'  exhibit 
in  this  buildiufir  was  that  of  tbe  work 
done  by  the  Boys"  and  Girls'  Clulss.  A 
great  array  of  attractive  canned  goods 
was  neatly  displayed,  showing  that  the 
art  of  canning  and  preserving  food  is 
iiot  to  pass  away  with  this  generation. 
A  lady  extension  worker  in  household 
econ  my  stood  by  nd  lectured  to  in- 
terested women  on  the  most  effective 
methods  of  canning  the  different  pro- 
ducts. 

Amusements 

The  amusement  features  of  the  Tren- 
ton fair  have  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderable (Titicism  in  past  years.  Most 
of  this  criticism  was  thoroly  merited 
and  evidently  served  a  good  purpose! 
At  any  rate,  there  was  a  decided  im- 
provement this  year.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  improvements  was  \^& 
absence  of  strong-arm  farm  paper  solic- 
itors. The  clean-up  started  last  year 
m  this  respect  was  fully  carried  out, 
and  this  class  of  solicitation  this  year 
was  as  clean  as  could  be  found  on  anv 
fair  grounds.  The  Midway  was  p'^r- 
haps  less  objectionable  than  in  former 
years,  but  presented  about  the  same 
class  of  shows. 

The  concessionaries  are  another  hard 
class  1o  handle.  At  Trenton  this  year 
there  was  a  full  array  the  first  *two 
days,  and  many  pretending  to  run  a 
harmless  game  of  chance  are  said  to 
have  done  a  big  business  *vith  some  bi;; 
money  stakes.  To  the  credit  of  the 
managers,  many  of  these  were  closed 
up  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  and 
there  was  an  effort  to  clean  up  gen- 
erally. The  managers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  improvement  made 
in  their  amusement  features.  May  they 
hold  to,  and  improve,  the  new  stand- 
ards set! 

Lancaster    County    Fair 

The  Lancaster  County  Fair  was 
blessed  with  splendid  weather  which 
brought  out  near  record-breaking 
crowds.  The  fair  was  a  good  one  from 
practically  every  standpoint  with  ex- 
ceptionally well-balanced  exhibits. 
There  was  a  liberal  showing  of  live 
stock  that  was  of  good  quality,  but 
the  numbers  were  not  entirely  what 
one  would  expect  of  the  greatest  agii- 
cultural  county  of  the  United  States. 
The  poultry  display  was  excellent,  in- 
cluding most  if  not  all  of  the  known 
breeds.  Certainly  all  of  the  common 
breeds  of  accepted  utility  value  were 
there,  and  some  most  excellent  speci- 
mens. 

There  was  a  good  and  educational 
showing  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. Home-lighting  and  power 
systems  were  especially  strong,  and 
there  were  many  automobiles,  farm 
trucks,  tractors,  etc.  This  display  in 
itself  was  an  education  to  the  visiting 
farmers. 

The  horticultural  exhibit  was  good 
and  well-balanced.  In  fruits  there  was 
a  good  showing  of  apples,  pears,  plum^, 
quinces,  peaches  and  grapes.  The  vege- 
tables were  generally  very  fine.  Some 
potatoes  were  a  little  rough,  but  on 
the  whole  the  showing  was  good  for 
tho  season. 

The  amusement  features  were  not  as 
varied  a:,  at  some  other  fairs.  Music 
and  horse  racing  were  the  only  free 
attractions.  The  midway  shows  were 
very  much  of  the  usual  character,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  standard  fakes. 
Some  shows  were  very  good;  some 
were  not.  The  concessions  were  of  the 
irsual  order,  minus  some  of  the  ob- 
jectionable gambling  or  near-gambling 
features — thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Lancaster  Law  and  Order  Society. 
Yet  the  visitor  found  that  in  prin- 
ciple the  gambling  or  chance  features 
of  these  places  were  not  materially 
changed.  The  form  of  its  manifesta- 
tion only  was  altered. 

System  of  the  best  kind  nins  thru 
all  of  the  departments,  including  en- 
tering and  judging  of  exhibits,  placing 
and  displaying,  reclaiming  after  the 
fair,  and  prompt  and  accurate  payment 
of  premiums  on  the  last  day.  The  on'^ 
thing  of  all  things  needful  to  the  bet- 
ter moral  tone  of  the  county  fairs  is 
for  better  ways  of  amusing  and  oc- 
cupying the  time  of  tho  gay  crowds 
that  throng  the  concession  aisles,  free 
from  the  grafting  or  chance-game  fea- 
tures which  are  found  at  all  fairs  and 
which  seem  to  be  called  for  in  lieu  of 
something  better.  Here  is  to  the  fair 
manager  who  can  solve  this  problem. 
— W. 
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''Ball -Band''  Vacuum  Cured  Rubber  Footwear 

Long  WmTs  flood  Fit,  and  Comfort 

Buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  and  you  get  good,  strong;  sturdy 
footwear  that  will  give  long  steady  wear. 

The  "Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  b  knit  not  felt  and  has  the  orig- 
inal "Ball-Band"  snow  excluder  feature.  It  is  completely  shrunk  and 
represents  the  limit  of  protection  from  wind,  slush,  and  cold. 

Lofdc  for  that  Red  Ball  whenever  you  buy  Rubber  Footwear  and  you 
can  depend  on  the  greatest  number  of  days  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
days  wear. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "More  Days  Wear"  describing  the 
different  kinds  of  "Ball'Baad"  Footwear  your  dealer  can  show  you. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOIXII  MFO.  CO..  366  WHir  It,  MMttwtka,  IK.. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  UiUioru  far  QiMkty" 


DON'T  MIX   CONCRETE   BV  HAN 

00  IT  WITH  THE 

ftutopower  Concrete  Mixer 

IN  HALF  THE  TIME  AT  HALF  THE  COST 

Ob«  icallOB  of  tcaNollne  rana  mixer  all  day. 
Mlxea  perfectly  by  only  method  approved 
by  U.  S.  Kovemment.  I>on't  break  your 
back  and  risk  money  and  material  by 
mlxlBK  by  hand.  Barrel  and  voko  with 
pulleys  and  Rears  of  Al'TUI'OWISK 
MIXER  easily  dismounted  for  con- 
venient handling-.  Saves  cost  In 
labor  hire  on  one  barn  floor  Job.  Do 
your  neighbors'  barn  floor  in  two 
days  and  your  profit  will  pay  for 
mixer.  Built  to  last  a  life  time — 
nothing'  to  get  out  of  order.  Keeps 
from  one  to  a  half  dozen  men  busy. 
Mixes  500  or  more  cubic  feet  a  day. 
Handles  big  or  little  Job.  Great  for 
farm  or  small  contractor.  Runs  with 
one  lior3epow(»r  engine  or  our 
HBLPINO  HRMiY  and  your  auto. 
Write  today  saying:  "Send  bulletin 
No.  3  telling  all  about  the  AUTO- 
PUWKR    MIXKil." 

THE  AUTOPOWER  CO. 

LiPorre.  Ind. 


Guaranteed 


SOS  Indiana  Ave. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War  I" 


These  really   remarkable  Light   AH-Purpose  Farm  Tractors    exactly   meet 
eastern  farm  cnnditions, 
and  cost,  even  in 
war  times,  only 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


8.16  H.  P.    Bums 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  your  farm  efficient.  r:ii-;e  l>iKper  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  —and  >.ivc 
hiKh-pri(e<l  li.>rse  feed -^ very  horse  replace  1  by  a  HAPPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      .\sk  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


li' 

H\ 


16—280 
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Pennsytvania  Farmer 

lengths  into  single  yards.    Then  I  pro-  who  can  do  some  particular  thing  an.l 

loed  to  roll  each  var.l  into  a  tight  roll  do  it  well.     Dyeing,  especially  was  nev- 


with  fi  cord,  I  cut  the  tianiiel  .strips  off 


DYEING  FOR  A  LIVING 

Revival  of  of  an  Old-Time  Industry 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  ot' a  orantje,  blues  from  tlic  inner  lining  of  the  10II5  with  a  very  sliarp  knife  just 
nvect,  happy-faced  grandmother  stand-  a  breaking  wave  to  the  cerulean  of  tlie  as  if  you  were  slicing  a  loaf  «>t'  bread 
11;^  beside  her  huge  brass  dye  kettle  uu-  deep,  and  pinks  from  the  l>lush  of  a  — mr.ke  the  strips  one-quarter  inch 
ler  the  shade  of  ail  ajiple  tree,  and  sti:-  tea  rose  to  the  flush  of  the  sunset  sky.  wide,  and  cut  as  evenly  as  possible." 
iiig  the  fabrics  therein.  I  can  see  them  ''No,  there  aren't  names  for  all  these  Xot  long  since,  shoppers  in  one  of 
till,  those  wonderful  colors  of  the  rain-  marvelous  shades,"  she  smiles.  "Only  tlie  fashionable  finiiishinu;  stores  ad- 
liovv  hanging'  on  the  clothesline  to  dry  the  Japanese  with  their  quaint  phrase-  jacent  to  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York, 
for  Grandmother's  "hit  and  miss"  ear-  ology  could  do  tliem  justice.  <'olor  is  ^ore  attracted  by  a  window  full  of 
|K't.  Sometimes  one  of  Aunt  Euphemia"s  really  the  most  vital  thing  in  our  lives;  looked  rugs.  They  svdd  like  hot  cakes 
faded  gowns  was  dyed  for  a  makeover  it  plays  a  far  greater  part  than  we  real-  "and  when  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
troek  for  me.  Meanwhile,  as  Grand-  ize.  If  we  lived  in  a  bright  red  roo.n  who  had  originated  tliem  it  was  learn- 
mother  stirre.l  the  contents  of  the  b;a<s  for  any  length  of  tiine,  for  instance,  it  cl  that  they  were  made  by  some  New 
kettle  she  told  stories  of  the  Long  A-o  wouldn't  be  long  before  we  would  be 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  when  li.  r  so  iriitated  and  cross  that  there  would 
;ranamother  dyed  all  their  yarn  and  be  no  living  with  us!  Brown  and  grays, 
homesi»un  elo.th  just  as  re;,'ularly  as  th.  v  especially  those  merging  into  green,  are 
house-cleaned  or  performed  some  otlier  the  most  soothing  colors  for  wall  cov- 
erings, 

"The    handiirafter    can    always    test 
a    dyed    fabric    by    tlioroly    washing    it. 
'veiiig  jierished  with  the  passing  of  the    then   hanging   it    in   the    sun   to   dry,   ts 
\e  kettle,  and  today  when  the  subject    did    our   grandmothers.      It    can   'be    re- 
t'  dyestuffs  has  become  a  national  pvob-    wet  and  hung  out  again,  and  left  in  the 
Icm  more  than  one  of  us  would  pay  w>U    open   for  a  couple  of  weeks.     Thi*  will 
•ni-  a  knowledge  of  the  old-time  art  ns    submit  it  to  all  the  changes  of  weathei. 
;ic*iced   even   a   half-century  ago.     In    By    this   severe    test    all    the    loose   par- 
iose  days,  weed  and   tree  yielded  cnlir    tides  fall  oflF,  and   the   color  is   reduced 
■crets  of  which  we  know  notliiiig  now:.-    to  the  barest  jiossibiHty  of  its  changes. 
.ivs.     Some  of  ns  icmejnber  our  gran  1-        "For  rugs  I  use  old  cotton  and  wool- 
others  experimenting  with  roots,  barl;s    tn    fabrics   that   have   seen   long   service 
ind  branehes  of  forest  trees,  oxtractinir    and  which  have  fad^d  as  much  as  they 
dors   for  grandfather's  and   the  b  py-'    possibly    can.      rnf(»rtuiiately,   the    snp- 
nderwear,  or  for  the  braided   or  jiiill'd    jjy  of  these  is  likely  to  run  out  in  due 
igs,    in    th<'    making    of    which    gr:nil-    time,      consetpiently      goods      must      be 
lot'uers  wire  pa->t   mistresses,  bought  to  take  their  places," 

All  over  the  lauil  t...!ny  tliere  is  a  -p,,,.  1,,.,.  <«,iye  pots"  Miss  Hicks  usu- 
fcat  line  and  cry  in  helialf  of  the  oM-  j,]]y  ,,4,^.^,  {^^y  wooden  washtubs,  with 
•inie  industries.  Fa>tidions  custnnievs  ^^^.q  wooden  sticks  for  handling  the 
!i  the  big  city  shops  are  demanding  ol  1-  ^oods.  She  says  that  it  is  never  wise 
fashioned  furnishings  an.l  hangings,  and  \<y  u<,^  metal  vessels  unless  one  knows 
'.(inie  dyeing  is  a-^ain  the  order  of  the  ^•^^r,^^  ^hey  have  no  chemical  effect  on 
.lay.  In  many  farm  houses  women  ave  |,],p  ,]yp^  Porcelain,  however,  is  safe 
produt  iiig  old-tiiiK-y  furnishings  and  ^^  yj-p^  being  to  all  intents  and  pu'- 
MMid.ng   thi!ii    in    to   the   big  furnishi'-.g    poses  not   a   metal,  but   having   instead 


and   tie  the  latter  at   four  inches  from    er  in  such  demand.— Louise  Dew,  N.  Y, 
the   selvage,  and    in    the    middle    firmly 


OOOD    MEAT    EQUIVALENTS 


routine   honseliold   task. 

And    were    there   iver   such   colors.'      I 
think    not,   for  the   secr('t    of   vegetal*).' 


houses    for    sale.      This,    in     turn,    h;i3    j^  china  surface. 


DYEING  FOR  A  LIVING. 

Jersey  women,  who  had  been  .liscover- 
ed  making  rugs  from  uunny  ^.u-king 
one  r.'iiny  day  when  it  w;is  too  wet  to 
go  cranberrying,  and  they  weve 
straightway  given  an  order  for  a  sample 
lot  "f  rugs.  Now  instead  of  picking 
cranberries  at  a  pittnnce,  the  "pineys" 
are  averaging  J^fi  to  *7  ai»iece  a  wee'<, 
as  they  are  paid  by  the  square  foot. 

An  Opportunity  for  Your  Neighborhood 
Especially  now.  when  w;ir  is  upon  n< 
She  emphasizes  that  an.l  woolens  anj  higii-pi  ice  1,  and  we  may 
brought  til.'  dye  k.'ttl.>  into  requisition  j,,  j,,,y  piocess  of  dyeing  it  is  necessary  have  to  practice  even  still  further  ccoii- 
inee  more. 

In   .1  south.-a^t.'rn    New    York    village 

lives  Amy   'Mnli  Hicks,   who  is   really  a 

<Iye  exiteit  an.l  crnft-w.oker.  She  lieg.in 

bv  tlycin^  her  own  hangings  and  tvini- 

niings,   and    fiirii    pntier.t    exj.erimontii.g 

I  lid    ii;ird    uork   over   the    -^reaming  ket- 

', le  «:ie  liaH  developed  a  jirivate  ind.ist'v 

'f  no   little   importance.     Slie   call-   h.r- 

<.'lf  A    "Dy.'r   of   Staffs'",  whi.h    ni' ;.:'S 

•'la'    iii'r   tr;id"'   is   to   match   or   concfixe 

;iny    cdor   you    may    have    in    mind,   or 

may  have  fancied  when  you  saw  it  eNi'- 

•. here,  but    wlii<*h    .veii   a    tireless   hui.t 

thrn    tilt'    shojis    fails    to    reveal.      The 

iitists,    ci.stiimiMs    anil    dressmakers    of 

\ew    York     City     are    her    clients,    and 

liey   keep   h>T   bu>y   and   hard   at  wi'.rk 

wi'th    difficult    jnobbin-i.      For    Rntli    S'. 

Dennis' .Japan. '-e  dan.'e  -he  .lyes  crep'V- 

kimonos  to  match   certain   iiid.'scrib.ible 

chrys.Tiithemiim     shades;     for    Madatne 


MISS    HICKS   AMONG    HER    PRODUCTS. 


to   follow   closelv   th 


Macaroni  &  (Hieese.— 1  oz.  butter,  * 
lb.  flour,  J  pint  milk,  I  teaspoon  mus- 
tard, a  dash  of  cayenne  ]»epper,  salt, 
;  lb.  macaroni,  1  oz.  good  cheese.  Wash 
the  macaroni,  boil  until  tender,  throw- 
ing into  boiling  water.  When  cooked, 
strain  it  and  cut  into  pieces  an  inch 
long.  «Makc  a  sauce  with  butter,  flour 
and  milk,  add  the  seasoning  and"  cook- 
ed macaroni.  "Lastly  stir  in  the  cheese. 
Pour  into  buttered  dish.  Grate  some 
cheese  over  it  and  brown  in  oven.  (The 
cheese,  milk  and  also  a  little  j.roteiu 
in  the  gluten-wheat  macaroni  afford  a 
fair   sujq>ly   of  protein.) 

Cheese  Crnsts.— Pnll  the  crust  of  a 
new  loaf  into  small  rough  pieces.  Place 
on  a  dish  or  tin  plate,  sprinkle  gratcl 
cheese  seasoned  with  a  little  cayenne 
pej.per  over  the  crusts,  put  them  into 
a  quick  oven  until  ihey  are  lightly 
browned  and  crisp.  (Not  much  chee<e 
or  any   other   jirotein    in   this.) 

("heese  Balls.— ;i  cups  j,'rated  cheese, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  an.l  the  whites 
of  .■>  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Mix  together, 
then  form  into  small  bails,  roll  in  fine 
cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling 
lard.  Serve  v.-ry  hot.  (The  chee-e  and 
egg  white  make  a  very  complete  meat 
substitute,  for  both  are  i>ractically  all 
protein  or  cell-making  m:iterial.) 
Fair  Protein  Supply 
T>evile.l  Tomatoes." To  1-  fine  toma- 
Ins.  2>ared  an.l  sliced  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  add  the  yolks  of  ^  har.l 
boiled  eggs  (mashed),  .1  tablespoon  ^ 
m.  Ited  bii'tter,  same  of  vinegar,  _•  ra 
I  ggs,  be.-iten  light,  1  teaspoon  sugar  and 
A  teaspoon  each  of  made  mustard  and 
-alt.  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne.  Rub  but- 
te:-,  mashed  yolks,  pejqier,  >alt,  mustard 
and  sugar  together,  beat  liar-l  as  yo.i 
ad-l  the  vinegar,  and  heat  to  a  boil. 
Pour  this  upon  the  beaten  raw  egg*, 
and  whip  to  a  smooth  cre.-tm;  set  in 
hot  water  while  you  broil  the  toma- 
toes. Lay  them  on  a  liot  .lish  and  pour 
t'he  scalding  hot  dressing  upon  them. 
(The  whites  of  the  2  eggs  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  protein  att'ordcd  by  this 
dish.) 

Squash  Pufl".— -2  cups  squa-h,  M  cups 
milk,  1  egg,  1  tablespoon  butter,  salt 
and  pepi)er  to  ta-te.  Beat  all  together, 
place  on  a  baking  .lish  and  brown  in 
the  oven.  (The  milk  and  egg  affor.l 
the   meat   substitute  here.) 

Potat.t  Doughnuts. — With  1  iiint  hot 
ma>-hed  ].otatoes,  mix  1  tablespuon  but- 
ter, and  2  cups  granulated  sugar.  Beat 
until  the  mixture  is  almost  liquid.  When 
lukewarm,  add  ?,  well-beaten  eggs,  an.l 
-tir  in  1  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  T  cups 
flour,  sifted  three  times,  with  1  tea- 
poons    baking    powder.      Flavor    with 

about 


Wells'  "Marriage",  sh.-  is  "a  shop;, 
ind  a  snatchor"  who  .pr.twls  round  !'• 
np    (mM    g.io.ls 


directions   and   to  omies.    it    may    be    well    to    revive    our 

\azimova    -he    .lyes    diaphanous    Scarfs    use   only    the   things   which   are   ordered  knowledge    of    dyeing   and    all    the    old-  nutmeg.      Roll    into    a    sheei    ao.iui    v 

to    match    th,'    v.datile    moods    of    this    in    the    reci]>e.       Nothing    else    will    do  time  handicrafts  with  which  we  may  be  inch    thick,   and    cut    into    shapes.      Fry 

little   Russian;    while    for   the    art:-ts—    "jusi   as   well",  familiar.     Country  w..men  can  organise  in  deep  hot  fat.     (Here  again  the  milk 

Irving     Wib-.     Maurice    Fromke<,    P..>;i        "First,"   say.s   Mi-s   Hicks,  "put   un-  themselves     into     handicraft     .societies,  and    eggs    afford    fair    amount    of    meat 

All  nn;:;,'an   an.l    Warr.n   P..   Davis,   s'le    bleached    goods    to    !.■    dyed    in    a    tub  get    out    th.'ir  advertising  literature  co-  substitute  material.') 

•..nceives   their   backgrounds    for   thetii.    of    boiling    water    and    let    them     stay  operatively    and    do   an    extensive   busi-         Coinmeal     Griddle     Cakes.— One     cuit 

Sh"    says    that,    like    the    heroine    111    ther'   until   the  water  is   cold.     This   is  ness  !'l  their  own  door.     One  such  coji-  tl.e.ir,  1   cup  cornmeal,  2   teaspoons  bak- 

-lone    to    remove    the    oil    from    the    un-  miinify  group  which  I  know  about  stylos  ing  powder,  V.   cups  sweet   milk,  4  tca- 

blea-hed   muslin,   as   unbleached    mater-  itself   "The   Quilting   Bee".     There    Is  spoons  melted   Initter.     If  sour   milk    is 

i.ils   have    a    certain    amount   of   cottoi-  a   pii'nre  of  a  quilting  1 in  a  <iuaint  nsed,    omit    baking    jw.wder,   and    use    .. 

se.'.l  oil  in  th.ir  tlirea.ls.  In  the  bleach-  old  farm-house  in  the  center  of  their  teaspoon  soda.  Sift  dry  ingre.lieuts  to- 
ed materials  this  ..il  has  been  removed  n.at  advertising  fold.-r,  and  on  either  or,.ther,  add  the  milk  a  little  at  a  time, 
by  the  stron;r  alkali  of  the  bleaching  side  is  an  explanation  as  to  the  novei.  and  beat  well.  When  all  the  milk  is 
powders.      These    bleaching   powders,   of  tie;     made     by     the     members     of     the  nsed,    stir    in    the^  butter    .Tiid    drop    by 

Inni'^s  T  use  ortlinn-y  unbbach.'.l  chee-e-    course,  weaken   the   fabrics.     Partly   for  "Bee".     There  ar.-  h...d<e, I  and  braided  -p ifuls     on     a     well-greased     griddle. 

-loth,  as  it    is  one  <.f  th.'   nio-t    s:iti>^fa«-    this  r.ason,  but  more  especially  because  nigs,     tray     cloths     aii'l     sewing     bag-:  When     light     and     brown     on     on.'    «ide, 

tory  materials  to  dye.     Linen   fiber  do  s    th.'   b'tacliing   alkali    may  linger  in   the  hand  woven    rugs;    (piilted    bed-sjiread-:  turn.    Serve    v.ry    hot.    (The    milk    tiir- 

■lot    take    dye    well,    but    cotton    r-e].,  «    -oods   and    serir.ii..ly    inti'rfere    with    th.-  biire-.i;    and    table    covers:    curtains   anl  nlshes   most   of  the   meat    sub<titute   .na- 

receive     them     trratefnily,"     sai.l     "M'-s    pvfic.'>s    of    dyeing,    it    is    always    wiser  haii',':ng«   for  high   ]'o-t  be.ls,  etc.     Th'  terial   in   this    recipe.) 

flicks.  f..r   rhe  haiidicrafter  to  use   unbleached  trad-    mark    is   a    cir.le    framing   a  -bee,        Macaroni  (.'ustard.— C'ook  1   cup  maca- 

From  a  box  here  or  a   bnr.'aii   din.v    r    .  l,>th   for  all   i>urposes.  with    the    words    "The    Quilting   Bee",  roni    broken    into    inch    pieces,    W    cujis 

there  she  produced  piles  of  scarfs  tint  d        "For   the   hnoked    rugs,  T   always  di-  This  •;roup  is  also  located   ii»  southeast-  boiling    water,    seasoning    with     '     tea- 

n   the  graded  tones  of  one   color — yel-    vide  th-e  rags  into  the  desired  amounts  orn    New    York,   bu-f    there    are    similar  sjxwn    salt.      When    tender    the    water 

ows  ranging  from  pale  lemon  to  bu^n'     bcfo'e     dyein;;,     then      subdivide     the  opportunities     everywhere     for     aonrn  will    be    cooked    away,      Remote    trom 


■hops    pickiii;^    up    udd    g.io.ls    ;in.l    -!]V< 

!o  dye      "T  -I'lid    to  .lapan   for  tin'   -ilk 

for   scarfs,"    she    >iays,   ' 

>f   getting    pure    silk:    if 

it   dyes    in    sp.its,   y..u    k'r.w.      Fur   cos 


as   T    am    -ur(> 
it    i^n  't    pure, 


October  13,  1917. 

stove  and  pour  over  the  macaroni  3 
eggs»  beaten,  seasoned  with  \l  tea- 
spoons salt,  to  which  has  been  added 
11  cups  sweet  milk.  Put  in  oven  and 
cook  one-half  hour.  (The  meat  substi- 
tute in  this  dish  is  chiefly  the  eggs  and 
milk,  supplemented  by  the  little  pro- 
t.'ia  in  the  macaroni.) 
Very  Little  Meat   Substitute   Material 

IJaked  Green  Corn. — Cut  or  grate  r> 
oars  of  green  corn,  add  a  large  piece 
of  butter,  the  yolk  of  1  egg  (left-over 
volk)  well  beaten,  cut  the  outside  of 
a  green  pepper  into  small  pieces,  stir 
all  well  together,  bake  half  an  hour, 
or   until    brown. 

Apple  Dumplings  Baked. — (The  meat 
substitute  in  this  is  furnished  chiefly 
by  the  sour  milk.)  Add  to  2  cups 
sour  milk  1  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  J  cup  butter,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Peel  and  core  ap- 
])l!'s,  roll  out  crust,  place  ajiples  on 
dough,  fill  cavity  of  aach  with  sugar. 
Encase  each  apple  in  a  coat  of  the 
i-nist,  press  the  edges  tightly  together, 
](lace  in  a  shallow  pan  so  tiiat  dump- 
lings I'lo  not  touch  each  other,  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

(iernian  Fritters. — Cut  .slices  of  stale 
brea.l  in  rounds,  and  fry  in  hot  lard 
like  crullers  to  a  light  brown,  then 
dip  each  slice  in  boiling  milk  and 
drain  quickly.  Dust  with  powdered 
suijar  or  spread  with  preserves  or  fruit. 
rile  on  a  hot  jilate  and  serve.  (Only  a 
Very,  very  little  meat  substitute  in 
this — in  the  very  small  i)ercent  af- 
forded   by    the    milk.) 

Rice  Pancakes. — One  cup  boiled  rice, 
1  beaten  egg,  1  tablespoon  sugar.  Fry 
ill  small  cakes,  using  lots  of  butter. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  meat 
-ubstitute  in  this  recipe,  for  rice  has 
little    cell-making    substance.) 

Corn  Salad. — Eighteen  ears  corn,  1 
head  of  cabbage,  3  green  peppers,  2 
quarts  white  vinegar,  4  onions,  i  lb. 
iii;i-tard  .seed,  *  lb.  white  sugar,  \  cup 
salt.  Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  chop 
c.ibbage,  peppers  and  onions  very  fine, 
mix  all  together  and  boil  l!n  minutes. 
Put  all  into  a  jar  and  it  will  keep  all 
winter.  (There  is  almost  no  meat  sub- 
stitute in  this  recipe,  except  the  very 
small  percents  found  in  the  green  corn 
an.l  the  other  veget.^bles,  wdiich  ar.' 
praoitically  negligible  for  helping  to 
keep  up  the  necessary  supply  of  cell- 
hiilling  material.  However,  this  rec- 
ijie  furnishes  a  good  relish,  bulk  an.l 
mineral  salts,  and  so  Is  a  desirable  ad- 
junct to  some  meals. 
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Wholesome  lunches  suggested  by  Miss 
Bell  are  (1)  Oone  chicken  sandwich, 
one  jam  sandwich,  one  apple,  one  gla?s 
of  milk,  one  small  jiiecc  of  cake  (two 
grahan.  or  plain  crackers  and  two  ap- 
jdes  for  recesses^.  (iM  Ham  sandwich,^ 
fudge  sandwich,  apple  sauce,  one  glass 
of  lemonade,  (o)  Brown  bread  and  but- 
ter sandwich,  cottage  cheese  sandwich, 
celeiy,  one  orange,  nut  and  raisin  cook- 
ies. (4)  Minced  ham  sandwich,  lettuce 
sandwich,  or  graham  bread  and  butter 
sandwich  with  celery,  baked  custard, 
two   apples. 

T^n wholesome  lunches  are:  (1)  Bis- 
cuits and  sausage,  mince  pie.  (2)  Large 
pieces  of  bread,  no  butter;  one  slice  of 
beef  steak,  cake.  (:>)  Two  pieces  of 
corn  bread  with  fried  ham,  two  onions, 
one-fourth  mince  jde.  (4)  Two  large 
soggy  soda  biscuits,  two  fried  eggs,  one- 
half  custard  pie.  (a)  Three  fried  ham 
sandwiches,  two  pieces  cake. 

Further  sugefc^tions  concerning  the 
cold  school  lunch,  what  it  should  eon- 
tain  and  how  it  should  be  packed  will 
be  found  in  Circular  10.  Copies  of  the 
circular  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by 
addrissing  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Columbia,  Mo. 


SCHOOL  DAYS  AND   SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


'^caool  days!  What  shall  Billy  and 
Jail'  have  for  their  lunch.'  Let's  see, 
wliat  was  left  from  breakfast — mear, 
fried  potatoes,  fried  eggs,  coffee,  brerd 
an.l  ttutter.  There  is  cake.  pie.  fritters, 
.l.'aijlr.mts,  sausage,  frie.l  ham  or 
pii'kk's  in   the  larder,  and — 

Wait,  such  foods  should  not  be  pack- 
ed in  the  school  lunch.  A  growing  chibl 
a1  school  must  have  plenty  of  good 
wiiole-ome  food  and  food  that  is  easi- 
ly digested.  The  less  unnecessary  ta'i 
put  i.pon  his  digestive  organs  the  more 
tn.'.try  he  will  have  to  spare  for  me.i- 
ta'  work.  No  child  can  stu.ly  well 
\\lie:i  his  system  is  over-burdened  with 
heavy    concentrated    foo.l. 

Wholesome  foods  suggested  by  Miss 
Rell  are:  (1)  One  chicken  sandwich. 
Circular  No,  10  of  the  University  of 
Mis-(ouri  are:  Milk  or  cococ-^;  good 
^^hiilcsome  sandwiches — rtwo  kinds  rath- 
''i'  than  two  of  one  kind:  fresh  .anned, 
an.l  dried  fruits;  rice  puddings,  baked 
fiistards,  junkets,  gelatins;  eggs  in  cus- 
tards, or  hard  boiled  and  chojiped  fine 
f'lr  sandwich  filling;  bread  and  cookies 
^^i^h  nuts  and  fruit;  well-cooked  cer- 
eals; green  vegetables;  small  amounts 
of  home-made  candy. 


PENKSYLVANIA     FARMER    PATTERNS 


Be  mire  to  eivc  tlu>  fisnrcs  and  letters  of 
ninsf  of  each  de.scription  We  will  not  he  re- 
s|ion<!ili1e  for  correct  fillins  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  ffive  fnist  measure 
when  ordering  waist  i>atterns,  waist  measure 
Address  Pennsvlvania  Farmer.  261-63  South 
Tliir.l    Street.    Pliiladelpliia.    Pa. 

Underwear  Designs  for  Young  Girls 

l."()."» — (iirls'  Waist  and  Drawers. — 
Both  garments  are  good  for  muslin,  cam- 
bric, canton  nr  domot  flannel.  The  pat- 
tern i.;  cut  in  6  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  an<l 
12  years.  It  requires  1',  yards  for  th'* 
waist  and  U  yards  for  the  drawers,  of 
.'id-inch  material  for  an  8-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1293.— A  Simple  Set  of  Underwear 
for  Girls. — (."onsisting  of  drawers,  petti- 
coat and  underwaist.      If  a  strong,  dur- 


able underwaist  is  wanted,  drill  or  jea.i 
is  be-t.  Waists  of  tiiis  class  are  also 
somet^imes  made  of  canton  flannel.  The 
pattern  includes  all  styles  illustrated. 
It  is  cut  in  0  sizes:  2,  4,  (i,  S.  10  and 
12  yeirs.  The  drawers  require  1}  yards 
of  Tfi-inch  material,  the  petticoat  re- 
quires 2  yards,  and  the  underwaisit  li 
yards  for  a  10-year  si/o.  Price,  10 
cents. 

»7J»7.    —   Child's    Xi;rht    Drawers.    — 
Comfortable  for  cold  weather.  The  pat- 


tern is  cut  in  ;'  sizes:  4,  fi,  S.  10  and 
12  years.  It  requires  I!  yards  of  ;{1)- 
inch  material  for  a  G-year  size.  Pric, 
10  cuts. 

2041. — fJirls'  Under- Waist  and  Draw- 
ers.— In  the  style  here  port  ray  e.l,  we 
have  endeavored  to  .give  ample  fulness 
without  superfluous  material.  In  bloom- 
er stvle,  the  drawers  are  fine  for  winter 
wear.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  fi  sizes: 
2,  4,  n,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires 
1  yard  of  3fi-inch  material  for  the 
waist,  and  H  .vards  for  the  drawers, 
for  an  8-year  si/e.  Ruffles  on  drawers 
will  require  about  2]  yards  of  edging, 
3}    inihes    wide.      Price,    10    cents. 
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Tell  by 
the  Color 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  color  of 
your  flour?  Is  it  a  dead  chalky-white 
or  a  delicate  creamy-white? 

Color  in  flour  is  important,  for  by  its 
color  you  can  tell  whether  your  flour 
has  been  bleached  or  otherwise  chemi- 
cally treated. 

The  bleaching  of  flour  is  similar  to 
the  artificial  coloring  of  other  food  pro- 
ducts. The  best  flour  for  bread,  rolls, 
pies  and  cake  is  not  bleached,  but  is  a 
delicate  creamy-white  in  color. 

Leam  to  know  this  wholesome  flour 
color.  You  will  always  recognize  it  in 
Pillsbury's  Best,  for  the  color  of  Pills- 
bury's  Best  flour  is  as  Nature  in- 
tended it. 

Pillsbury*s  Best  flour  is  not  bleached. 
It  never  will  be  bleached.  Its  beautiful, 
creamy-white  color  is  natural  to  good, 
clean  wheat,  carefully  cind  honestly 
milled. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


PilUbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Mi 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  a,  1917. 
Xotwlihstanding  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  active  demand  for  potatoes, 
shijimtnts  to  this  market  have  been  very 
libera!,  and  offeniiigs  ou  Monday  show  au- 
iither  increase  over  tlie  liberal  offerings  of 
the  Monday  previous.  There  was  a  total 
of  99  cars  of  l)ulk  potatoes  on  the  track  in 
thf  Ptiinsylvtinia,  and  tfhe  Reading  Railway 
Delivery  yards,  to  begin  the  week's  busi- 
ness. In  addition  there  were  9  cars  in  sacks 
at  tlio  market  house  depot,  30th  and  Chest- 
nut t'rects,  besides  those  being  hauled  in 
by  ihnj  Jersey  farmers.  Even  under  thesy 
liberal  oft'eriuge,  the  demand  and  movemeia 
is  very  active,  with  the  market  rufilig  lirm 
and  showing  quite  some  advance  over  last 
week.  New  Jersey  Giants  are  selling  readily 
at  $1.:^5  to  I'l.au  per  bushel  at  the  yards, 
and  iu  l>jO-lb.  saeks  they  sell  from  $3. '25  to 
$3.3').  Pennsylvania  round  stock  whicli  al- 
ways lias  the  j'reffrt'nce  in  thia  market  sold 
gonpra'ly  from  !(1.4U  to  $1.50,  with  one 
car  of  extra  fancy  cleaning  up  quickly  at 
$l.(iO.  The  few  Eastern  .Shores  that  are 
arriving  are  also  sharing  in  the  advance  and 
range  about  50  cents  pt-r  barrel  higher  than 
last  week.  Best  stock  sold  at  $4  to  $4.25 
per  Irrrel,  and  No.  .J's  from  $2  to  $2.50. 
.lersey  baskets  are  full  15  cents  higher  for 
beiSt  stock,  which  sells  at  90  cents  to  $1 
a  basket,  while  No.  "J's  bring  from  50  cents 
to   60   cents. 

Swe«>t  potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
so  active  and  prices  are  generally  easier. 
New  .lerseys  which  conijirised  the  bulk  of  the 
Eiipi)liii  ^>  are  selling  mostly  from  65  to  75 
fents.  Only  a  few  are  arriving  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  wbib'  some  are  selliirg  at 
$3  quite  a  few  brin;;  only  $'-.75  and  .sotne 
poor  ores  $2.50.  No.  2's  sell  principally  at 
$2    to   $?.25. 

Vegetables 
There  are  still  (piitc  a  fow  nearby  green 
and  wax  beans  arrivin;?  in  the  market,  but 
I  he  quality  is  generally  very  poor,  and  prices 
are  ruling  low,  at  75  cents  per  %-4>us-hel  b.is- 
Ket.  with  ]>oorer  slock  ranping  down  as  low 
as  40  cents.  Strictly  fancy  tender  young 
beans,  however,  would  bring  much  more  than 
these  (juotations.  Lima  beans  sell  a)>out  the 
same  as  last  week,  ranging;  from  $1  to  $1.25 
jier  •^'^  liushel  basket.  Dried  beans  are  fully 
r>0  cell's  jier  busliel  liighir  than  last  week. 
Best  m.irrow  bring  around  $0,  with  pea  and 
niediiut  selling  at  about  $3.75.  Red  Kidney's 
sliow  :i  decline  of  50  to  75  cents,  selling  at 
J7.5(».  Beefs  are  linu  at  2  to  3  cent*  per 
buncli.  Brussel  sprouts  are  on  the  market 
with  prices  ranging  from  15  to  18  cents 
per  quart.  Carrots  remain  steady  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  Jier  I'lO  lunches  and  65  to 
1*5  Cents  per  .Jersey  basket.  Cabbage  is  in 
much  Hi'hter  supjily,  there  being  only  16  cars 
here  >!onday,  against  a  total  of  41  cars  tho 
Monday  jirevious.  The  market  has  ay^van«ed 
.$2  to  Ij-S  i)er  ton,  with  prices  ranging  from 
$24  to  $27  i)er  ton.  <'auliflowcr  is  in- 
creasing in  supply  and  j-rices  are  a  little 
lower,  (rates  of  a  dozen  !ieads  selling  from 
$2.25  to  $3.25  each,  w  t!i  tendency  down- 
ward. 

Celeiy  continues  activ.-,  fancy  selling  up 
to  SO  cents  per  bunch  fur  fancy  large  sizes, 
wit'h  smaller  sixes  rangiiiir  on  down  as  low 
as  30  cents.  Sugar  corn  is  now  selling 
quite  low,  and  the  quality  is  generally  very 
poor  and  best  stock  is  only  bringing  $1  to 
$1.'5.)  per  hundred.  Only  a  very  few  were 
here  this  week  and  these  <-old  from  $1.25  to 
^1.50  ]'er  hundred.  E-^-]. hints  did  not  hold 
their  advance  of  last  week  as  sui»]>l>*''' 
became  more  liberal  an<l  the  market  dropped 
to  .■!5  :  nd  50  cents  a  baski-t.  Horse  radish 
is  scarce  and  in  a-'tivp  demand  from  $H  to 
fill  ,iir  barrel  The  market  on  lettuce  shows 
a  further  dciline  over  last  week  and  liest 
>lock  LOW  sellinc  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  box, 
with  some  poor  and  leafy  sold  as  low  as  65 
rents. 

Onions     have     reacted     and     following     the 
slight    decline    of    last    week    the    market    has 
been     irradually     advaiu  ini;     and     prices     arc 
alioiit   'J5   to  50  cents   liiBher  than   last  we^k. 
Ohio.   Iidiana  and  New   York  onions   are   sell- 
ing at    $3   to   $5.25    per    loo-lb.   Sack.      .Some 
from   Massachusetts  are  .-»   little  oflf   in   quality 
and   these   sold   from   $2.75  to  $3.10   i)cr  sack. 
Parsley    continues    i);entiful     and    uni'hanged, 
Kcllin.'    from    .f  1    to    $1.50    ]ier    100    bunches. 
Par-nips    are   easing  oflf  as    supplies    increase, 
iiow     bringing    <><•     to     tj5     cents     per     basket. 
There   have  been   no  peas  on    the-  market   dur- 
ing th'?   last  week.      PepperH  are  again   easit  r, 
^Teen    selling    at    Z^    to    ."Vit    cents    a    basket, 
Cayenr..,   $1    to  $1.'!\    \n^    tomato   j)»'iipers   at 
75*cen's   to  $1.      Sqn.isli   is    meeting  jiractical- 
ly   no  uemand  and  sells   all    the   way    from    15 
to    3()    cents    )i4-r    basket.       Many    of    the    to- 
matoes    arrivlnc     are     showing     \ery     ]>oor 
n.iality,   and   sales  ar'  raniiing  generally    from 
.'.It   (.i'ls  to  $1   iier    's -bushel   basket,      .striet- 
Iv    fani  V    are   very    s.  ari-e.    and    wo\ild    readiiv 
I'rin,'  irom   $1.25   to   $1  50   jier   basket.      Tur 
flips    lemain    aliout   steady    with    white    selling 
•     from    40   to   50    cents    j.er  li.isket,    and   yellow 
from  5>>  to  C5  cents.      Hut^bagas  are  mo-ving 
piowly  r.t  $1.2.'j  ]per   iie>. 
Fruits 
Supjil'es    of    api'le-?    are    moderate    for    the 
*eason  of    tl'.e   year.      »iti    Monday    there    wero 
21    carl    offered    at    t'lc    market    house    (leT>ot, 
while   on    the    lone^j.ondinc    day    a    year   ago 
there    v.ere    55     cars     offered.       Under     these 
inoderale  receijit*!  anj  a  strona;  active  demand 
llie   inr-rket   is   firm    and    higher,    especially    or\ 
the   soft   eating  varieties.      Prices   are   ransing 
;il,ou»    ..s    follows:    We.-ilthv,    $3.50    to    $5.50; 
•  Jrimcs   (Solden,   $3  to  $5.25:   Grayenstein,   $3 
to  $5;    Smokehouse,    $3   to  $4.75;   .Tolinathans, 
$1    to  .*r,.50:    Phish,    $3.50   to    $6:    Greenings, 
$3    to    P5;    BaMwinM.    $2.^0    to    $4.50:     .Alex- 
ander.    $3    to    $5;     Twenty    Ounce,     ,f:«..50    to 
$5.50;    York    Tnii.erials,    $2.50  Jo    $4.50:    Bo- 
■  um.    $3    to    $5. 50;     Stavmans,    $3    to    $5.40; 
Black    hens   and    Oano,    $2.50    to    $4.25;    Gill- 
flower.   $4.50  to  $5.50:   Hubs,  $3. .50  to  $4.50; 
Kinps,    $3.50    to    $5.    Crab    apples.    $t>    to    $9 
per    I  srrel.       Penrs     are     rather     easy,     Bart- 
letts    s^fl'ing    from    $1  50    to    $2.50    per    bush- 
el;   SeekelK.    $2    to    $3.    and    barrels,    $6    to 
$7.50;     Sheldon*.    $7    to    $S    per    barrel      De 
Anjous,    $5.50    per   1  srrfl,    r^^l    Keiffer,    $2  25 
to    $2.50.      PeachM     are    doin?    l>et>ter.     New 
York  State  Elbertns  brin  •  n-  $1.75   to  $1.90; 
Salways    $2    to    $2.25.      (,    •• -s    are    in    light 
snpp'y    and    moving    freo!    .    r^noords    15    to 
1«  cents:   Niagaras,   17  ti    i'      -nts  and   Dela- 
wares.    18   to   19  cents   p   r  •<•   basket.   Con- 

cords  in  jumbo  basket'»   '  '0  to  75   cents 

Plums    continue    in     "'  •  Iv    and     'r'"  ' 

good    I'XiWii    Dumsoi.  at    50    to     '• 
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rents;  Peine  Claudes,  55  to  60  cents;  Prunes, 
35  to  40  cents.  Cranberries  are  held  steady 
at  $2.75  to  $3  per  crate.  Cantaloupes  from 
Colorad.>  are  now  selling  at  $2.50  per  crate 
of  45  melons.  Chestnuts  are  increasing  in 
supply  and  the  market  gradually  declining 
with  prieeii  now  ranging  at  $8.50  to  $9.50 
])er  Dushel. 

Poultry 

Wlii'.o  prices  on  live  poultry  are  higher 
than  last  week,  the  market  cannot  be  quoted 
as  active.  Fowl  has  to  be  very  fancy  to 
bring  top  quotations,  whii'li  are  ranging  from 
25  to  28  cents.  Old  roosters  are  being  held 
at  20  to  21  cents.  Spring  chickens  are  in 
fairly  liberal  supply  and  are  selling  slowly 
and  the  market  rules  weak  at  24  to  26  cents 
with  Leghorns  selling  from  23  to  23  cents. 
l>\»cks  rule  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
Young  springs  brings  from  23  to  24  cents 
with  O'd  ducks  from  20  to  25  cents.  The 
few  turkeys  that  are  being  offered  range 
from  22  to  26  cents.  Guineas  are  doing 
quite  a  little  better.  Young  stock  weighing 
1  %  to  2  lbs.  each  sell  at  90  cents  to  $1 
with  smaller  ones  from  70  to  80  cents.  Pig- 
eons i-re  unchanged  at  20  to  25  cents  per 
pair. 

Dressed  fowls  continue  to  rule  very  firm 
under  a  demand  fully  equal  to  the  li^t  of- 
ferings of  fancy  stock,  which  are  selling 
from  29  to  32  cents,  with  smaller  siieg  from 
28  to  29  cents.  Fancy  roasters  and  broil- 
ing chiskens  are  firm,  but  j)Oor  and  ordin- 
ary art>  dull  and  irregular  in  value.  Roast- 
ers are  selling  at  25  to  30  cents,  and  nearby 
broilers  from  33  to  36  cents,  with  others  from 
28  to  30  cents.  A  few  western  turkeys  are 
selling  at  24  to  25  cents.  Ducks  aro  a  lit- 
tle easier,  ranging  from  24  to  26  cents. 
Eggs 

There  has  been  no  change  to  be  noted  in 
the  egg  market  during  the  past  week.  Strict- 
ly fancy  fresh  laid  eggs  are  scarce  and  sell 
quickly  upon  arrival,  and  often  at  a  premium. 
The  n-.edium  grades,  and  stock  more  or  less 
unattractive  is  receiving  very  little  atten- 
tion from  the  buyers  and  these  rule  dull  and 
the  market  weak.  Pennsylvania  and  other 
nearby  firsts  are  quotable  at  42c;  current 
receipts,  41  cents;  seconds,  37 V4  cents;  West- 
ern extra  firsts,  42  cents;  firsts,  41  cents; 
seconds,  37%  cents  and  southern  eggs  are 
selling   at   39  to   40  cents. 

TOBK   PRODUCE   MAKKET 


York,    Pa.,    Oct.     8,     1917.  . 

This  week  is  usually  called  old  time  fair 
week,  and  as  the  truckers  hear  this  they 
usually  make  arrangements  for  an  off  week 
so  far  as  markets  arc  concerned.  This  week 
was  no  exception.  Markets  were  poorly 
attended  and  the  Imying  was  slow.  Yet 
the  prices  changed  very  little.  The  in- 
quiry for  the  winter  supply  of  potatoes  was 
large.  Buyers  feel  they  ought  to  have  them 
for  $1  to  $1.15  while  the  growers  claim 
this  will  not  let  fhem  out.  Quotations  have 
advanced  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Apples  are 
exceptionally  dull.  First-class  .Smokehouse 
and  Grimes  selling  as  low  as  15  cent*  per 
1/^     peck. 

Eg-rs — 42f3)48c   per    dozen. 

Buiti-r. — Country,  42t<i  46c  lb;  separator, 
44rrt'4.-<c    H).      Milk,    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Market  dull;  18@20c  lb;  45c 
'S*$l.u5    dressed. 

Vivrtables. — Potatoes,  13(<ri8c  Vt  pk;  $1 
<fl^l.25  per  bushel.  Cabbage,  3@8c  head. 
Ivettui'e.  'AOvSc  head.  Radishes,  5o  bunch. 
Beet  J,  5  box.  Onions,  scarce,  %&\Qc  box; 
10((il5c  pk.  Lima  beans.  18(o'22c  quart. 
Soup  beans,  35c  quart.  Celery,  bd'f'Sc  stalk. 
Tomatoes,  7(S)10c  box;  isr^r  30c  >/4  pk.  Tur- 
nips, 10f<Kl5c  "/i  pk.  Corn,  25  ((/30c  dozen. 
Eggplants,    3<'?8c   each. 

Fru.fv. — -Apples,  10r(7)25c  Va  pk.  Plums,  5 
ftJOc  bx.  Peaches,  60c(«ji$1  basket.  Pears, 
8(ai0c  bx;  15(»i20c  V4  pk.  Canteloupoa,  2 
(«i6o    each. 

Rctnil  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.25;  corn, 
$2;  oais,  90c;  rye,  $1.50;  bran,  $2  i)er  cwt; 
m/iddlings,    $3    jier    cwt. 

Wliolesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $5.05; 
corn,  $lT90;  oats,  72c;  rye,  $1.25;  bran, 
$38  per  ton;   middlings,   $58   per  ton. 

LANCASTER   PRODUCE 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.   8,   1917. 

Lard  was  advanced  hero  today  by  butchera 
and  farmers  to  35  rents  in  some  cases,  with 
32  cen.s  the  prevailing  rate.  There  wat  an 
oversupply  of  turnips,  and  they  sold  for  15 
and  20  cents.  <"orn  was  scarce  and  the  best 
brought  30  cents  a  dozen.  Small  ears  sold 
as  lew  as  10  cents.  Prices  of  tomatoes  took 
a  tubible  and  many  salea  at  50  cents  a  bas- 
ket   were    recorded. 

Butter  and  Egcs. — Creamery  butter,  50 
cents  I'cr  lb;  country  hotter,  48c;  fresh 
eggs,    4.Jc   Jier  dosen. 

Pou'.tiy. — Old  dressed  chickens,  $1.25  (fi> 
1.50;  young,  75of'i'$l;  live  chickens,  $1.50 
(i('$2  per  i)air;  old,   18c   per  lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — ^Tomatoes,  50e 
basket;  15r"20c  Va  pk ;  spinach,  5c  ^  i>k ; 
new  tiirni- s,  15r?(20c  %pk;  potatoes,  15fti 
2nc  Vj  pk.,  $1.15(?f;1.40  bushel;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 3i>c  Vi  pk ;  cabbage,  2('i'8c  each; 
pickles,  20f(ia5c  per  100;  eggi>lant,  5® 
10c  e.irh;  cauliflower,  15f'f^20c  head;  onions, 
dry  l>ox,  5c;  celery,  5'^".10o  bunch;  lima 
beans,  l2Gi  15c  nint;  corn,  lOdtSQc  dos; 
watermelons,  lOfri  30c  each;  peaches,  25c 
lA  pk.  do,  .60^750  basket;  pears,  IS*.  % 
pk;    apples.     10(fr20c     Vt    pk. 

Gr-iin. — W'licat,  $2  bushel;  damp  wheat, 
$t.80:  ear  corn,  $1.90;  corn,  $2;  rye,  $1.65; 
timotliv  hav,  %\^(n\Q  ton;  mixed  hay,  $16 
@1'8;     wheat    straw,     $ll^i)12. 

t'T':^    YORK    PRODUCE 
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New    York    City,    Oct.    8,    1917. 
-    deelines    quite    sharidy.      Cheese    is 
1   and    lower.      Fancy   eggs   are   steady 
rs   are   dull    and   irregular.      Potatoes 
'iiicy    apjiles   in   good   demand. 
.  •• — ^t'reamery,    extras    {01    score),    per 
•l4*4e;     higher    score,    44V4(^45^c; 
r-.    Ursts.    4ar"'44c;    state    dairy,    39ffi> 
d  (■*,    37(f?!41c. 

'  ■      ■ —    Fresh    colored    specials,     26c; 

undergrades,     13((r20%c. 

,  -..^1,    calhered    extras,    45i'i'i^46c; 

■!r(;44r;    nearly    white.    Pnp    to 

:   ordinary   to   good,    45 W 58c; 

Ic. 

s/»d    Poultry. — Philadelphia    and    Long 

!  ro;  .  r-,     fancy,     36<S^38c;     old    roos- 

I    abs,     $2.00(5515.50     per    dozen. 

!         Tier    lb.,     24(fji26c;     turkeys, 

k  lle.l.    U..<^"38c. 

otn'"'!-^    .  i  I   Greens.  —  Beans,   per  bo. 
$li' .J.^.     Beets,     per    hbl  ,     $2.50'J7^ 
f-nor.        |..>r    1001b.    bag,    $2  00W3.50. 
'  '«ev,   >300(?7i425   per  bbl.      Car. 
_•,    ,.,.r    '■•'       Cucumbers.    $1W2 
'     '      ?2.50(«i4;    tomatoes,    Jer- 


sey,  50<(gf3  per  box.  ,,.       _     . 

Apples. — Wealthy,  $2.^6.50  bbl;  Duch- 
ess, $3(0  5;  trravenstein,  $3<ff5;  Summer 
Pippin.  $3.50^'?  5.50;  ordinary  sorts,  $1.50 
Oi  3.50. 

LANCASTEK    LIVE    STOCK 

(Reported  by  Mt<;iain  Commission  Co.) 
Lancaster,     Pa.,     Oct.     8.     1917. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  for  today's  market 
were  273  ears  as  cojnjiared  with  329  cars 
last  Monday  and  247  ears  the  corresponding 
M«ml4v  in  1916.  This  supply  came  from 
Virgiia'a,  133  cars;  Chicago,  .61;  St.  Pau 
35;  Bnffalo.  16;  New  York,  6;  Pennsylvania, 
4;  Maryland,  4;  Indianapolis,  4;  Pittsburgh, 
5;    Kansas  City,    2;   Cincmatti,   2;    St.   Loms, 

The  receipts  from  the  West  showed  a  very 
decided  decrease  from  last  week,  but  "Ola 
Virginnv"  sent  al>out  the  same  number  and 
the  stuff  was  alwut  the  same  kind.  The  re- 
I>ort  of  heavy  receipts  West,  coupled  with 
the  b)g  supply  of  butcher  stuff  here,  gave 
*.uvers  for  that  kind  an  opportunity  to 
"bear"  the  price  and  they  got  away  with  jt. 
Some  salesmen  thought  butcher  steers  were 
40  cents  lower  than  last  week,  but  a  fair 
statement  would  be  about  25  cents  lower. 
That  applied  to  good,  fair  and  bad.  The  only 
things  in  the  killing  line  that  held  steady 
were  good  heifers  and  ^ood  fat  cows.  A 
co!T»mo!i  kind,  even  a  fair  kind,  of  "s^« 
stuff  for  slaughterers'  uses  sold  all  of  2.j 
cents    lower. 

Some  of  the  representative  salea  were  as 
follows:  One  load  of  Virginia  steers  of  fair 
quality  and  considerable  fat  weighing  1,280 
lbs.  sold  at  $12.10.  Another  load  pretty 
coarse  but  fat  and  weighing  1,5«0  lbs.  sold 
at  $11.50.  Another  load  of  coarse  fat  Vir- 
ginia steers  sold  at  $11.25  and  another  load 
of  the  same  grade  that  weighed  1170  sold 
at  $>1.  A  good  many  sales  of  a  class  of 
Virgin  a  steers  suitable  for  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania to^n  butcher  trade  weighed  900  to 
1,000  lbs.  and  sold  at  $9.75  to  $10.50.  One 
car  of  pretty  good  Virginia  heifers  "werfghed 
950   and  sold    at   10   cents   per   lb. 

The  supply  of  stockers  and  feeders  was 
not  as  heavy  as  was  the  sui)ply  a  week  ajo, 
but  not  as  many  buyers  camo  as  did  last 
Monda*'.  Prices  for  strictly  good  thin  to 
fair  fleshed  feeders  weighing  800  to  1,000 
lbs.  was  fully  steady,  but  everything  in  the 
feeder  line  below  that  grade  sold  10  to  15 
cents  Kiwer.  A  class  of  Virginia  steers  ship- 
ped here  to  sell  for  beef  purposes,  went  for 
feeders  because  they  brought  more  for  farm- 
ers' uso  than  they  were  worth  for  slaugh- 
terers' uses.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
vear  that  this  condition  of  affairs  has  pre- 
sentefl  Itself,  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
southern  pastures  are  now  being  cleared 
of  their  cattle  and  the  Eastern  Markets, 
Baltimore.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are 
over:npplied  with  them.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  Fiastern  buyers  representing  pack- 
ing houses  on  thia  market  today.  Last  Mon- 
day that  class  of  buyers  took  all  the  handy 
butcher   steers  on   sale   here. 

Soni3  of  the  representative  sales  of  this 
class  ol  Virginia  feeders  were  as  follows: 
One  oar,  1,080  lbs.,  at  $11.25;  1  car,  1.050 
lbs.,  at  $11;  1  ear,  975  lbs.,  at  $10.50;  1 
car,    900   lbs.,    at   $10. 

A  nice  kind  of  750  to  850  lbs.  feeders  from 
Western  markets  sold  at  $9  to  $9.50.  A 
grade  that  were  a  shade  off  from  these,  but 
weighed  about  the  same,  sold  at  $8.50  to 
$8.85.  A  )>lain  kind  of  feeders  weighing 
800  to  900  lbs.  sold  at  $8.25  to  $8.60.  A 
fair  grade  of  stockers  weighing  700  lbs.  sold 
«t  $7..>0  to  $8,  and  a  common  kind  of  stock- 
ers weighing  500  to  650  lbs.  sold  at  $6..50 
to  $7.  There  was  a  few  odd  bunches  of  lit- 
tle runts  selling   at   6   cents   i>er   lb. 

The  hog  market  showed  some  activity,  no 
doubt,  inspired  by  the  tinge  of  frost  in  the 
atmosphere  herealiouts  for  the  past  3  or  4 
days.  The  best  Western  hogs  sold  at  $20 
to  $20  25  per  cwt.  A  record  grade  of  West- 
ern hogs  at  $19.75.  Lancaster  County-fed 
hogs  sold  at  19  to  19  Vi    cents. 

Easiern  Pennsylvania  farmers  appear  to 
be  getting  over  their  fear  of  the  future  in 
beef-making,  because  the  i)ast  three  weeks 
they  h:vve  taken  a  lot  of  feeders.  In  this  no 
doubt  they  are  acting  wisely,  because  when 
vegetation  is  done  the  heavy  runs  at  West- 
ern markets  that  have  characterised  the  trade 
the  past  two  weeks,  will  be  but  a  memory. 
Western  ranchmen  are  cleaning  up  their 
herds  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  winter 
feed.  This  throws  a  largo  number  of  ranch 
cattle  on  the  market  for  slaughtering  pur- 
poses which  take  the  place  of  tlue  fair'y 
good  r.ative  killers,  and  the  result  is  a  stiff 
depression  in  the  price  of  the  natives.  It 
is  the  smaller  ranchmen  that  are  cleaning  up. 
Their  experience  during  the  long  and  severe 
winter  of  1916  when  many  of  their  cattle 
j.erishod,  has  not  been  forgotten  and  they 
evidently  don't  propose  to  be  caught  in  a 
similar  predicament  this  winter,  and  aro 
disiwsing  of  their  cattle  while  the  disposing 
is  gooi.  This  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the 
futur-j  meat  situation,  but  necessity  knows 
no  law,  and  laughs  at  Food  .Administrators' 
announcements. 

PHILADELPHIA   HAY   AKD   GRAIN 

Philadeli>hia,    Pa.,    Oct.    8,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts,  96  tons 
of  hay  and  no  straw.  Desirable  grades  of 
bo>h  h;»y  and  straw  were  pretty  well  clean- 
ed  up  at  firm   prices. 

Tim.^thv    hav    (according   to  location) — No. 

1  Isr^-i  bales,  $2af"  23.50;  No.  1  small  bales, 
$23(«i23.50;  No.  2,  $31(<ii23;  No.  3.  $19(Jii 
20.  Clover  mixed  hav — Light  mixed,  $21>'(^ 
22;  No.  1  do.,  $21(51 '22;  No.  2  do.,  $20(5? 
20.50. 

.Straw. — No.    1    straight   rye.   $.19(JM9;   No. 

2  do.,  fl4(«i>il4.50;  No.  1  tangled  rye.  $14 
f<r  14.50:  No.  2  do,  $13r,f  13.50;  No.  1 
wheat  rtra-w,  fll.50'<il2;  No.  2  do.,  $.10. ,50 
(S'll;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $ll,50(3t,12;  No.  2 
do..    $10..50<??11. 

Wh?at — No.  2  red,  $2.24;  No.  2,  soft  red. 
$2.22;    mixed   wheat   2c  off. 

Corn — No.    2    yellow,    $2.15(f7>2.20. 

Oats— No,  2,  66(ff)66%c;  No.  3,  6hCib 
65  %c. 

PITTSBUROH  HAY  AOT)  GRAIN  MARKET 


October  13,  1917. 


clover,   $19.50^20.50. 

Straw.  —  Demand  altho  not  urgoat  it 
steady   market   strong. 

No.  1  oat,  $11.25(^11.50;  No.  2  oat,  $11 
'^1111,25;  No.  1  wheat,  $10.75@*11;  No.  2 
whoat,  |10.25@  10.50;  No.  1  rye,  $11@11.50; 
No.    2    r>e,    »10@  10.50. 

Ear  Com. — Demand  somewhat  lax,  buy- 
ers being  loathe  to  pay  high  prices  asked. 
Arrivals  while  not  heavy  arc  being  disposed 
of  slowly. 

No.  2  yellow,  $2.11  (g2. 12;  No.  3  yellow, 
$2.07i«;2.11;  No.  2  high  mixed,  $3.09'a>2.10; 
No.   2   mixed.    f3.07@2.08. 


October  13,  1917. 


PennspWania  Farmer 


ld~2A?, 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New    York    City,    Oct.    8,    1917. 

Peed. — No  price  changes  of  note  were 
made  iu  this  market  today.  The  tone  ruled 
steady.  Spot  goods,  particularly  of  West- 
em  feeds,  are  low,  but  for  distant  shipment 
mill  ofTeringa  are  fairly  liberal,  as  wheat 
shipments  to  primary  centers  are  expectwl 
to  continue  up  to  the  average.  There  w  not 
much  demand,  however,  either  for  spot  or 
nearby  delivery.  Consumers  have  apparent- 
ly  covered  their  wants  for  fhe  time  boini;. 
(jity  feed  is  about  in  the  same  position. 
Quoted:  Western  spring  in  100-pound  aacks. 
$35.7-5;  standard  middling,  $41.50;  flour  ii 
100-poond  sacks,  $51  to  arrive;  red  dog  to 
arrive  in  100- pound  sacks,  $62.50;  city  feed 
bulk  bran,  $36;  100-pound  sacks,  $37;  heavy 
feed,  100-pound  sacks,  $43;  red  dog,  f««.50; 
flour,   $65.      Linseed  oil   meal,   $54   per  ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Very  little  change  in  the 
positiou  of  the  market.  Moderate  arrivals 
at  most;  sheds,  and  the  offerings  are  bein^ 
cleared  at  well   sustained   figures. 

Wheat. — No.    2    red,    $2.25. 

Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  $2.07;  No.  2,  mixed, 
$2  03 

bats. — No.    2    white,    67c:    Standwrd,    66c. 

Rye. — $1.91. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New    York    City.    Oct.    8.     1917. 

The  .Jewish  holidays  are  over  and  there 
is  a  moderate  increase  in  receipts.  They 
are  f  r  from  nomal,  however.  \  growin< 
surplus  is  reported,  owing  to  decreased  de- 
mand and  increased  production.  The  deere.iiB 
in  demand  has  been  reported  by  some  distri- 
butors to  lie  between  25  and  33  1-3  pereent. 
In-creaso  in  retail  rates  is  the  chief  cau^'. 
It  is  reported  that  at  least  100  shipping  nt.i- 
tions  have  been  closed  because  of  inability 
to  takf»  care  of  the  surplus.  If  there  ia  any 
reason  other  than  those  announced  by  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  for  the  increase  in 
prices,  it  is  likely  to  be  discovered,  for  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  new  state  food  control  coni«;<- 
sioner.  District  Attorney  Swann.  of  New  York 
Connt:.'.  and  a  Mayors*  Commission  have  ;i'l 
undertaken  to  find  tftio  causes.  District  .\'- 
tomey  Swann  and  the  Mayors'  Commitsinn 
have 'plr»ady  gotten  to  work.  They  are  he.iv- 
ing  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  production  ,i'  1 
distribution.  The  Mayors'  CommisfJion  w.is 
named  owing  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Haven 
Rmerson,  Commissioner  of  Health,  that  not 
less  than  400  children  had  died  of  malnutri- 
tion oae  to  lack  of  suflRcient  milk,  their  I'.u- 
ents  filling  to  procure  it  because  of  the  Jii-'i 
jirice. 

Leagie  rates  for  October  for  Grade  B  (harn 
score  55)  to  the  producer  in  the  26-*i  iit 
zone  are  $3.10  per  cwt.  for  3  percent  milk; 
$3.34,  or  7  1  cents  for  3.0  percent  milk  and 
$3.50  for  4  percent  milk.  Receipts  of  mi'k 
and  cream  in  40-quarts  cans  for  week  en.l- 
ing  Oelo4)er  6  were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Crr    n 

Erie    39.98'^  1.412 

Susquelianna    4,472  -i 

AVest   Shore    11,960  l.O-tH 

LackiMvanna     03,750  1.975 

N.    Y.    Central    (long    haul) 

including    Rutland    130,150         «.ftV.> 

Ontario      38,09S  2,0vl 

T^ehish   Valley    40,9m  t;22 

New    Haven    3,434  1 

Pennsylvania      10,790  4M 

Other    sources    6.590  -ID 

Totals  350,150        10,?»'.-< 

Same  week  last  year Strike  Stnl  ■ 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


rhiladeli.hia.  Pa.,  Oct.  «,  1917 
Butter. — Offerings  were  light  and  the  m..r- 
ket  ruled  firm  at  the  recent  advan<-e,  bat 
wholesale  trade,  as  usual  on  the  last  d.iv 
of  thj  week  was  quiet.  Fancy  solid  packe.l 
creamery  readily  brought  the  outside  r.it>>. 
while  the  under  grades  were  pretty  we  1 
cleaned  up  at  inside  Agues.  Prints  of  tii  • 
qualitv  were  scarce  and  firm,  but  unattr.i 
tive  qualities  were  slow  of  sale  and  ir 
regular   in   value. 

Western,  fresh.  solid-packed  cream*  i  • 
Itcncf  si^cials,  48c:  extra,  40'547c;  e>ni 
firsts,  45»Ac;  firsts.  44%c;  seconds,  4:1 
43%-;  nearhv  prints,  fancy,  50c;  avera--" 
extras,  AlOfiOe;  firsts,  45(fr40c;  soconil-. 
49(fi44r:  specinl  fancy  brands  of  pri''< 
were  jobbing   at   53(n56c. 

TOBACCO    MARKET 


Th<^  market  situation  has  been  very  .i '• 
))ropriately  blockaded  by  the  almost  "■■  •• 
versal  refusal  of  growers  to  contraet  befov 
the  qu.illty  of  product  is  known  and  •'  /' "I 
eral  r  arket  price  established.  I.iO« .;!  di  ■  ■ 
ers  aid  large  buyers  are  thus  perftirbcd  i* 
to  th»^  outcome  which  they  very  rightfiiMv 
estima'e  will  not  be  favorable  to  tip"'.  '' 
would  !;eem  that  local  packers  who  got  ''"'■'' 
a  small  part  of  the  crop  la.st  year  may  -•'' 
even  N  ss  this  and  that  in  conformit.  wi  i 
other  parts  of  the  country  those  tni:ltllcni''>| 
may  have  to  seek  some  other  vwatioi  i-i'" 
week     was     characterized     by     prob.^My     '■'* 


e 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  8.  1917. 
Hay. — The  scarcity  of  hay  to  1hi«  mar- 
ket still  continnes.  There  is  no  difBculty  in 
disposing  of  any  and  all  shipments  at  top 
values,  even  threshed  hay  selling  at  $18 
to   $19   j)er   ton   as   is   also   no   srrade   hay. 

No.  1  timothy,  $24  5rtW25;  No.  2  timothy, 
$22.50'i7  23  50:  No.  3  fimothv,  $30(5r2050; 
No.  1  lirht  mixed.  $22  50ta)23;  No.  1  clover 
mixeil  $22(oi22.50;  No.  2  clover  mixed.  $20 
«.  21:     No.      1      clover.     $22..50(fi)23;     No.     2 


week     was     cnaracieri/en     i>y     prinuve,/     •  ■•• 
largest,    s.sle    of    the    locality    for    years    r" 
same    consisting    of    2.900    cases,     all    of    I  '' 
1916     product.      The    Imperial    Toba- ro    «  "  ■ 
of    I.,ondon.    was    the    principal    buyer    and     ' 
New   \frk    firm    took   most   of   the   rem.Mnrt'^ 
The     relatively     small     part     of     t-he     pr.seut 
crop    vet    in    the    field    was    damaged    m    ROiiy 
localitii'S    by    another    hail    storm,    of    whi|  i 
there    have    been    so    many    this    season      '    • 
totnl     loss     was    conservatively     estimated 
*2n()  000       Tllnstraline    the    amount    of    »•'  ' 
whi'^h     fell,     it     W.IS     said     that     fifty     to    oi- 
hnndr;1    bushels    of    stones    could    have    »».♦''; ' 
found    in    a    sin'-le    pile    and    that    along    hi^' '^ 
wars    thev    were    in    places    up    to    the    am' 
of     DasKiiig     maciMnes.       However,     the     ere- 
is    now   largely   under   cover  and   nothing  «'i^ 
a    premature   free-e    could    cause    any    senoii^ 
dama'.'e.       Much    of    the    croi.    w,is    (-ut ,'"'?,';, 
or    less    immature    but    the    ill    effect    <'^f    '" 
will    not    grentiv       fluence    the    quality    «J   ''"^ 
cured    leaf. — H.  Tweed.    Oct.    «,    1917. 


Food   Problem  Discussed 

Mr.  Hoover  Before  Penna.  Meeting 


III  (.rdcr  that  thp  ^icople  of  Pennsyl- 
vania might  have  a  better  understand- 
iiiir  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  re- 
„ar.l  to  food  production  and  conserva- 
tinii  .(ud  to  explain  the  work  and  pur- 
.„isp>  of  the  national  food  administra- 
tidii,  Herbert  Hoover  attended  and  ad- 
ilros^'^d  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  last 
week.  Beprcsentatives  were  present 
t'roiii  every  section   of  the  state. 

Dii'i'tor  Hoover  spoke,  in  i)art  a.s 
follows: 

T'l."  first  of  our  poneerns  i.s  produc- 
tion- of  increased  production;  the  sei- 
oiul  is  conservation  of  the  supplies 
which  we  have;  third,  matters  oi  regu- 
lation of  speculation  and  the  illicit 
prai'*^icc  in  trade  of  the  control  o*^ 
nrioo;  fourth,  control  of  food  export.s 
in  >uA\  a  manner  that  we  must  not 
fjivn!  our  enemy  and  at  the  same  time 
sii|>ji"it  our  Allies,  and  fifth,  we  have 
to  j;;iide  the  actual  purchase  of  food- 
.stiifl^  for  our  own  army  and  navy  and 
for  :!i''  Allies  within  the  Unitt-d  Stat.'S. 

(»,;•  Allies  have  always  imported  a 
lar;4e  portion  of  their  food;  that  iiii- 
port,  in  cereals,  amountcil  to  7.50,000,- 
OOO  bushels  annually.  Their  mark3ts 
liave  Itccn  enormously  disturbed;  .many 
have  heeu  absolutely  cut  off,  and  the 
iliininishing  shipping  makes  the  mar- 
ket>  it"  the  world  which  are  still  opei 
inacfi  ssible. 

.\ii;m.Tl  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  our 
.\llic>.  even  under  peace  conditions, 
iarg.'ly  rests  upon  ourselves  and  Canada. 
E-xjHifs  of  cereals  from  the  United 
States  for  the  three  year  pre-war  peri- 
iMi  av.>ra<jed  120,000,000  bushels  a  year. 
In  .iililition  t-o  the  maintenance  of  a 
iiiirinal  supply,  we  have  the  very  dis 
a<tinii.s  condition  of  the  continuously 
.llmii.i>liing  production.  It  is  impossi- 
ble t  I  take  40,000,000  men  from  pro- 
(liier;\.'  labor  and  devote  them  to  war 
witliout  cutting  into  the  vitals  of  food 
|.roi]iietion  itself. 

Still  Enormous  Deficiency 

Ti;.'  svouu-n  have  ji<uif  into  tin'  fieh^ 
tliev  liiivc  made  every  exertion,  but 
there  is  still  an  enormous  deficiency. 
That  (loficiency  has  been  contributed 
to  by  .stoppage  of  cereals  and  the  dim- 
inution of  animals,  until  on  eereals 
aloiio  this  year's  production  falls  b-'- 
lovv  la.st  year's  by  52.'>,O00,0O0  bushels. 

Tluvefore  we  have  a  load  of  1,250,- 
OitO.OoO  bushels  of  grain  to  preserve 
tlie  tmrmal  food  consumption  of  ou" 
AlliiN.  This  is  a  load  that  is  beyond 
our  cai>acity,  l)eyond  the  combined  ca- 
I'aiiiy  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
:'<la.  There  is  no  way  of  meeting;  thai 
situation  except  ^hat  after  we  havo 
iximrt.  d  the  last  grain  that  we  can  ex- 
I«'rt,  they  must  reduce  their  consump- 
tion t,,  a  point  W'here  the  two  ends 
mee'. 

if  is  physiologically  possible  to  Xi- 
iliicc  the  food  consumption  by  40  per- 
'■'■"t,  l.iit  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  men 
'!i  till'  shops,  working  overtime,  and 
"lillirii's  of  women  put  to  physical  lab- 
T,  r.'.|iiir(>  more  food  than  in  times  of 
I'f'rKe.  The  result  is  that  all  privation 
••y  the  rednetinn  of  consumption  oper- 
I'tcK  toward  the  most  helpless  class  in 
'•i''  ii'inmunity — that  is,  the  old  an! 
tlio  w.inien  and  the  children,  so  that 
■I'ly  (1(  fieieney  in  our  supplies  affects 
'lifcctly  the  elass  less  able  to  stand 
*""-h  i-rivation. 

Animals  and  Fodder 

Til'  problem  of  animals  becomes  of 
I'tactual  character  to  us  this  very  dav. 
Rnrn:.p,  vv-ith  a  shortage  of  fodder  and 
*'"P"i"t<',  has  cut  her  fodder  imports 
'■'»""  r  than  her  bread  grains.  The  t^ 
s»lt  has  been  ruthless  killing  of  anl- 
""al^  That  mnst  go  on  daring  the  war 
'^^th  -ucreasing  degree. 


Enrope  has  nearly  always  supplied 
her  own  animal  products.  She  has  im- 
ported a  comparatively  .small  amount  oT 
fat.  She  has  imported  largely  in  cer- 
eals tor  the  fodder  and  in  bread  grains 
for  human  food.  But  with  diniinishe.l 
animals  she  will  have  less  demand  for 
fodder  and  therefore  more  particular- 
ly for  the  production  of  bread  grain. 
The  people  will  of  necessity  turn  their 
agricnlture  from  the  production  of  fod- 
der to  the  production  of  bread,  and 
we,  in  the  ineaiitime,  must  be  prepared 
to  take  a  like  turn. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  slangi.- 
tered  in  hojjs  alone  a  large  percentage' 
of  our  population  in  hogs.  This  means 
one  thing — that  as  we  have  increased 
our  exports  of  animal  products,  and 
that  larjjely  pork  jiroducts,  from  500, 
000,000-pound  pre-war  average  to  1,- 
500,000,000  pounds  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  that  we  have  overexported  the 
capa-'ity  of  this  country.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  a  shortage  in  fats  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  must  be  in- 
creasing, our  exports  to  our  Allies. 
Form  of  National  Saving 

Conservation  also  has  the  aspect  of 
national  saving.  War  is  paid  for  out 
of  tha  savings  of  the  people.  All  tlelay.s 
in  the  payment  are  obtained  by  credits, 
by  inflation,  and  they  become  subs"- 
quently  burdens.  Therefore,  if  we 
could  by  any  means  so  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  commodities,  so  eliminate 
the  non-productive  labor  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  couM  spare  the  labor  of 
our  men  engaged  in  the  trenches,  and 
spare  the  production  of  the  commodi- 
ties to  keep  them  and  our  Allies  suo- 
plied,  we  shall  have  gone  thru  the  war 
without  national  cost.  That  is  not  to 
be  obtained.  But  thru  conservation  of 
food    we   can   contribute. 

Question  of  Export  Control 

The  wheat  of  this  country  !<  from  30 
to  40  percent  above  the  export  market 
this  year.  Therefore,  the  export  price 
cont tills  the  price  and  that  export  price 
is  in  one  man's  hands  and  that  is  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  food  adminis* 
trati;>n.  It  has  ceased  putting  out  ex- 
port wheat  except  among  the  Allies. 
That  duty,  therefore,  that  function  of 
the  Tood  Administration  is  totally  sus- 
pended, and  must  be  totally  suspended^ 
and  it  must  be  fixed  by  the  export 
price. 

We  have  many  problems  to  consider. 
All  the  fat  supplies  are  in  the  hands 
of  th?  food  administration  and  it  is 
therefore  for  the  administration  to' 
m.Tkt  the  price.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
the  Government  to  fix  the  price,  b'Jt 
when  you  endow  the  Government  to 
purchase  such  a  commodity,  the  Gov- 
frnnunt  will  have  to  fix  the  {>rii-e,  aofl 
in  80  doing,  endeavor  to  avoid  speculA* 
tion. 

W.'  fiad  that  our  prodnction  is  fall- 
ing below  our  necessities  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  th©  Allies,  Therefore,  it 
was  demanded  that  we  maintain  a  price 
level  ;  uffieient  to  encourage  the  produc- 
er and  protect  the -producing  class,  and 
then  to  consider  the  consumer's  class 
until  we  may  have  secured  a  better 
balance  as  between  the  principle  of 
production    and    consumption. 

Farmers  Have  Done  Well 

T  have,  right  thru,  asked  the  farmcra 
if  wc'  can  get  that  volunteer  co-opera- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  and  tliey  have 
done  well  in  producing  the  result  that 
has  been  produced.  The  difference  b.'- 
tween  democracy  and  antocracy  is  a 
f|uestiiin  of  whether  people  can  be  or- 
ganized from  the  bottom  up  or  from 
the  top  down.  If  the  latter,  the  mo- 
ment we  have  done  this  we  are  rs- 
duced  to  autocracy. 


'^^   Keeping  Your  Cows 
On  a  Business  Basis 

T^RAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  a  better  business  proposition 
**>  for  you  than  any  combination  of  lower  grade  stuff.  You 
feed  for  results  and  safety.  You  want  a  maximum  milk  yield 
and  a  healthy  herd.  Krause  Dairy  Feed  will  give  you  both. 
It  has  proved  its  sterling  value  for  thousands  of  feeders. 


Ut*»' 


It  is  a  highly  nutri- 
tious, easil}^  dtBCsted 
and  sclef\tt  fie  ally  bal- 
anced ration  v/hich 
will  give  your  cows 
exactly  what  they 
need  for  big,  rich  milk 
production  without 
forciog. 


^i 


Its  formula  twas 
worked  out  under 
the  approval  of  ex- 
perts in  two  of  the 
leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  the  re* 
suit  of  long,  success- 
ful experience  in  ths 
manufacture  of 
dairy  feeds. 


K^ 


DAIRY  FEED 


Fed  alone  or  wHth  home  grown  productSi 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  is  always  a 
money  maker. 

Cow*  Thrive  On  It 

KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  contains  the 
following  ingredients:  distillers*  grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings. 
bre>wcrs'  grains,  hominy  feed,  linseed 
meal  and  salt.  Thes«  mrke  a  perfect 
mixture  which  your  cows  will  relish 
and  respond  to  immediately. 
It's  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  mix 
your  own  feed  when  you  can  be  certain 


of  getting  definite,  positive  results  with 
this  ideal  dairy  ration. 

Sen  Your  High  Priced  Grains 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  use 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Compare  the 
costs  and  ttie  results  wath  any  lower 
grade  combination  and  you  will  finl 
that  you  are  saving  and  making  money. 

Free  Sample 

Writ*  «•  at  once  for  frea  sample  and 
■sefol  record  book  telling  all  about 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED.  Bo  sure  to 
givo  aame  €>f  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 

3708  BURNHAM  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


A  COMPACT 
-ELECTRIC 
U6HT  AND 
POWER  PLANT 
FOR  YOUR 
FARM  OR 
COUNTRYHOME 


I  SELF  CRANKING 

AIR  COOLED 

THICK  PLATE 

LONG-LIVED 

eATTEPy 

BALLBEARINGS 

NO  BELTS 
I  BURNS  KEROSENE  I 


Over4aOOO 

Satisfied  Users  Endorse 

DELCO  LIGHT 


Over  40,000  owners  of  farms,  country  hornet 
and  stores,  throughout  the  world,  representatives 
o^ver  sixty  different  lines  of  business  are  finding 
DELCO-LIGHT  to  be  a  dependable  and  trust- 
worthy electric  light  and  power  plant 

Here  is  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  on  file: 

We  cannot  tell  you  what  it  h«a  meant  to  us  to  he  able  to  light  our  bomf  and 
dairy  barn.o  with  IVlco-Light.  IVI'-o-Li(?ht  offers  the  safest  and  most  practioal 
system  that  can  be  used  for  the  country  home  and  farm  buildings,  nc  would  not 
consider  nny  price  for   I>ioo-Light  «f  we  eould  not  (jet  nnother. 

KOY  MILLER,*  Lone  Oak  Farm,  Greenwood.  P«. 

Pric*  $350  and  $420  f .  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohiot  •xeept 
Western  U.  S.  and  Canada 

WriU  jar  descriptive  booklet 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
J.  S.  SNYDER.      824  North  Broad  St.;     Phltod«i»Ma.  Pa. 
SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  CO.. 
AL.  HATTENBACH.  Prea.,  299  Seventh  St..      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


October  13,  I'u;. 
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IV  AM  ^^^^  MUSIC 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PEEVIOUS   CHAPTEE 


The  manager  apparently  reputed  it  to 
those    of    his    patrons    that    crowded 


with    the    events   of    the    day,    de    Spain    re 
solves  to  refuse  the  position. 

CHAPTER    n 


widely  separated  watercourses  has  mad 
it  from  the  earliest  Western  days  n 
rendezvous  for  hunters,  trappers,  emi- 
grants, prospectors,  and  adventurers — 
and  these  have  all,  in  some  measure, 
left   their  impress  on  the   town. 

Sleepy    Cat    lies    prettily    on    a   high 


Henry    do    Spain    had    come    to    the    little 

mountain   town   of   Sleepy   Cat   to  particrpate  groujul  him,  and  more  than   once   to  in- 
in   a   shooting   match.      Matched   against   wan  > 

Morgan,  he  was  defeated,  and  the  Morgans,  dividual  inquirers  who  had  not  caught 
of  Morgan's  Gap,  won  all  of  the  money  plat-  x«ui.i.ix.  -i 

ed  by  the  Sleepy  Cat  crowd.     De  Spain  was  the     purport     of    what    had     been     said, 

disgusted  with  h's.showing  and  anxious  to  ,j,^  j  ^  gomers  he  pushed  back,  and 
return  to  his  home  town.  Medicine  Bend.  But  r  » 

Mr.  Jtftries,  Division  Manager  of  the  local  when  the  floor  had  been  well  cleared 
railroud,  offered  de  Spain  a  position   a&  Gen-  u   j     x       lu       v  *•  iv« 

era!   Manager  of  the  stage  line  running  thru  he    nodded    to    the    boy    operating    the 

Morgan's  Gap  to_  Sleepy  Cat.  Disgusted  ^j^^^^  ^^^  looked  toward  a  voung  cou- 
ple btanding  in  an  attitude  of  waiting 
at  thu  bead  of  the  hall. 

All  eyea  being  turned  their  way,  de 

Tlxe  TWef  River  Stage  Iiln«  Spain's    attention    as    wall    was    drawn 

Sleepy   Cat    ha^   little    to   distinguish    toward  them.     The  man   was  powerful 

it  in  its  casual  appearance  from  the  or-    i"  ^.^^Jure,  and   rather   too   heavy,  but 

,.  i  -i  „„j    ♦««,«    nf  i\nt  straight  as  an  Indian.     His  small,  red- 

dinarv  mountain    railroad  town   of  tne  -  ,   .        ,  ■• 

■D     1  •  Tv^  i«„rT    VoYi/iQftm^  ^ish   face  was  tanned  by  the  sun  and 

western  Rockies.     The  long,  handsome  ,       ^     ^      -.x. 

,     ^   ..         .,        „♦:„„  i.„„o«     «Ti.i  wind,  and  his  manner  as  he  stood  with 
railroad   station,  the   eating-house,  and  '      .    ,       ,.     ^      ,  ..  v 

,,  .         J-    •      „  i.„„^«„ow/.ro  VinnJ  arms   akimbo,  his  hands  resting  on  his 

the  various  division-neadquarters  buiiu-  .    .       !.  ,   .  „  .       ^ 

ings  characteristic  of  such  to^.'ns  are  In  belt,  facing  his  partner  and  talking  to 

Sleepy  Cat  built  of  local  granite.     The  h"»   ^^d   the   confidence    of    a   man   at 

yard  facilities,  shops,  and  roundhouses  ^^^^  'vith  women.     From  the  handsome 

,      ,     ^  ,    .  ^„,„    ,„;i,.«Q,i    hat  which,  as  he  turned  to  his  partner 

are   the  last   word    in  modern   railroad      «<-»>»  ... 

construction,  and  the  division  has  not  ^or  the  dance,  he  sent  spinning  toward 
infrequently  held  the  medal  for  safety  *  table  beside  the  piano,  the  soft  brown 
records.  ^^'^"^    ^"^    flowing    tie,    down    to    tne 

But  more  than  these  things  go  toward  small,  high-heeled  and  spurred  booti, 
making  up  the  real  Sleepy  Cat.  It  is  he  wore  the  distinctive  cowboy  rig  of 
a  community  with  earlier-than-railrot  1  the  mountains,  even  to  the  heavy  hip- 
traditions.  Sleepy  Cat  has  been  more  holster,  in  which  his  revolver  was  slung, 
or  less  of  a  settlement  almost  since  the  He  was,  in  fact,  rather  too  smartly 
day  of  Jim  Bridger,  and  its  isolated  dressed,  too  confident  in  manner  to 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of  please  de  Spain,  who  was  in  no  mood 
vast  deserts,  far  mountain  4-anges>  and    to  be  pleased  any»way,  and  who   coiild 

conceive  a  dislike  for  a  man  the  in- 
stant he  set  eyes  on  him — and  a  liking- 
as  quickly.  He  seemed  to  recall,  too, 
that  this  particular  fellow  had  crowed 
the  loudest  when  he  himself  forfeited 
the  shooting-match  earlier  in  the  day. 
But  de  Spain,  unamiable  as  he  now 
plateau^iorth  and  east  of' the  railroad,  was,  looked  with  unconceaWd  interest 
which  makes  a  detour  here  to  the  north  at  the  man's  dancing  partner.  She,  too, 
to  round  the  Superstition  Range;  it  was  browned  by  the  mountain  sun  and 
a  co'inty-seat,  and  this,  where  counties  air — a  slight,  erect  girl,  her  head  well 
are  as  large  as  ordinary  Eastern  States,  get,  and  a  delicate  waist-line  above  a 
gives  it   some  political   distinction.  bclt:'d  brown  skirt,  which  just   reached 

The  principal  street  lies  just  north  or  the  tops  of  her  high,  tan  riding-boots, 
the  railroad,  and  parallels  it.  A  mod-  ghc  wore  a  soft,  French-gray  Stetson 
cm  and  substantial  hotel  has  for  some  hat.  Her  dark-brown  hair  was  deftiv 
years  filled  the  corner  above  the  station,  hidden  under  it,  but  troublesome  rin.;- 
The  hotel  was  built  by  Harry  Tenison  ji.fs  strayed  about  her  ears  as  if  she 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Thief  had  not  seen  a  glass  for  hours,  and 
River  gold-fields.  Along  Main  Street  these,  standing  first  with  one  hand  and 
to  the  west  are  strung  the  usual  moun-  then  the  other  laid  against  her  leather 
tain  stores  and  saloons,  hut  to  the  helt,  she  put  up  into  place,  and  as  if 
north  a  pretty  residence  district  has  not  wholly  at  ease  with  her  surroundings, 
been  built  up  about  the  court-house  Instead  of  looking  at  her  partner,  who 
square.  And  a  go(*i  water-supiply,  talked  to  her  while  waiting,  her  eyes, 
ininij>ed  from  Rat  River,  a  brawling  noticeably  pretty,  wandered  about  the 
mountain  stream  that  flows  just  soutn  platform,  resting  at  moments  on  the 
of  the  town,  has  encouraged  the  care  closely  drawn  lines  of  spectators.  They 
of  lawns  and  trees.  reflected  in  their  unrest  the  dissatisfied 

Befor«  de  Spain  had  walked  far  he  cxp'-ession  of  hor  face.  A  talkative 
heard  music  from  the  open-air  dancing-  woman  standing  just  in  front  of  do 
pavilion  in  Grant  Street.  Stirred  bv  Spain  told  a  companion  that  the  man 
an  idle  curiosity,  he  turned  the  come/  was  Gale  Morjjan,  a  nephew  of  Satter- 
and  stopped  to  watch  the  crowded  i^p^  laziest  of  the  Morgans.  De  Spain, 
couples  whirling  up  and  down  the  rais-  ^ho  never  had  to  look  twice  at  any 
ed  platform  under  paper  lanterns  and  woman,  at  once  recognized  in  the  danc- 
red  streamers  to  the  music  of  an  auto-  ins  nartner  the  little  Music  Mountain 
mati.T  piano.  He  took  his  place  in  a  girl  who  had  been  his  undoing  at  the 
fringe  of  onlookers  that  filled  the  side-  target;  the  woman  added  that  Nan 
walk.  But  he  was  thinking  as  he  stood,  was,  in  some  hazy  degree,  Gale's  cous- 
not    of    the    boisterous   dancing    or   th '    in. 

clumsy  dancers,  but  of  the  broken  lever  The  energetic  piano  thumped  the 
and  the  defeat  at  the  fair-grounds.  It  strains  of  a  two-step.  Gale  Morgan 
still  rankled  in  his  mind.  While  he  oxtended  his  arm  toward  Nan;  she 
stood  thinking  the  music  ceased.  looked  very  slight  at  his  side.  But  in- 

A  man,  who  appeared  to  be  in  an-  stead  of  taking  her  position,  she  drew 
thoriry,  walked  to  the  center  of  the  back,  looking  up  and  frowning  as  she 
dancing-^oor  and  made  an  announce-  seemed  to  speak  objectingly  to  Gale, 
meut    that    de   Spain    failed   to   catch.    Dq    Spain   saw   her   hesitation    without 


catching  its  import.  The  talkative  wo-  to  the  other  as  evil-doers  of  more  'lau 
man  near  at  hand  was  more  divining,  ordinary  ruthlessness.  De  Spain,  ironi 
"Lord,  that  Nan  Morgan  makes  me  forct?  of  habit,  studied  every  detail  ol 
tired,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  gum-chew-  their  make-up.  Both  showed  more  tha.. 
ing  companion.  "Ever  see  anything  likJ  traces  of  drink,  and  both  securing  par?. 
her?  First  she  wouldn't  dance  unless  ncns  joined  rudely  in  the  danciu-  it 
the  floor  was  cleared — Sleepy  Cat  folk.s  had  become  second  nature  to  de  Spaia 
ain't  good  enough  for  them  Music  to  note  even  insignificant  details  co.i. 
Mountain  cattle  thieves!  And  now  the  corning  men,  and  Im  took  an  interest 
music  doesn't  suit  her.  Listen  to  that  in  and  remarked  how  very  low  Logaa 
boob  of  a  boy  trying  one  piece  after  carried  his  gun  in  front  of  his  hip. 
another  to  get  one  to  suit  my  outlaw  Sandusky's  holster  was  slung  higher 
lady.     Nerve!"  r-nd  farther   back   on   the   side.     Logan 

But  while  the  impatient  woman  chaf-  wore  a  tan  shirt  and  khaki.  Sandusky, 
ed,  the  right  tune  was  found  and  Nan  eoatless,  was  dressed  in  a  white  shirt, 
Morgan's  face,  as  she  watched  the  with  a  red  tie,  and  wore  a  soiled,  ligur. 
manijjulator  of  the  piano,  brightened,  ed  waistcoat  fastened  at  the  bottom  bj 
"Faster!"  she  cried  under  her  breath,    a  cutglass  button. 

taking  her  position  on  her  c6usin'8  The  Sleepy  Cat  gossip  comment i.l  on 
arm.  Then,  responding  with  a  sort  of  how  much  money  these  men  had  bec.i 
fiery  impatience  to  her  partner's  guid-  spending  all  day.  She  wondered  aloud, 
ing,  she  caught  the  rapid  step  of  the  reckless  apparently  of  consequences, 
music,  and  together  the  two  swept  ^ho  had  been  robbed,  lately,  to  proviae 
,-         X,--  .a —  .^^  g^^.  companion  scolded  her  for  stir- 

ring up  talk  that  might  make  troubl?; 


aver»-ed  she  didn't  believe  half  the 
stories  she  heard;  asserted  that  these 
men  lived  quietly  at  Calabasas,  mini- 
ing  their  own  affairs.  "And  they''e 
kind  to  poor  folks,  too."  "Sure," 
grimaced  the  obdurate  one,  "with  ot>.- 
er  people's  money."  De  Spain  had  nj 
difficulty    in    placing    the    two    women. 


down  the  floor. 

Whatever  the  impatience  of  the 
crowd  over  the  finicky  start,  the  spec- 
tators showed  their  admiration  of  the 
dancirg  with  unrestrained  hand-clap- 
ping,  and  followed  with  approving  out- 
cries. De  Spain,  standing  apart,  watch- 
ed Isan's  flying  feet,  wondering  how 
she   and   her   people    could   possibly  be 

what   they   were  painted,  and  whethe*    __^     ._    ^ ^      _,    

they  really  were  so  or  not.  Every  sway-  Onc  was  undoubtedly  the  wife  of  a 
ing  step,  every  agile  turn  proved  how  railroad  man,  who  hated  the  mountain 
sure  she  was  of  herself,  and  how  pe--  outlaws,  and  the  other  was,  with  equal 
fectly  her  body  answered  to  every  certainty,  a  town  sympathizer  with 
exacnon  of  the  quick  movement  of  the  slandered  men,  and  the  two  represented 
dance.  Gale  Morgan  seemed  the  merest  the  iwo  community  elements  in  Sleep; 
attendant    for    his    partner,   who,    wit'i    c^t. 

quickened  pulses,  gave  herself  up  more  ^^  ^^^^^^  discontented,  turning  again 
and  more  to  the  lively  call  of  the  music.  .^^^  ^^^^  Street,  continued  on  toward 
Once  the  two  swung  away  out,  near  ^he  Thief  River  stage  barn.  He  knev 
de  Spain's  corner.  As  Nan  whirled  by,  jjn  old  Scotch  Medicine  Bend  barnmi: 
de  Spain,  either  with  the  infection  of  that  worked  there,  a  boyhood  friend; 
the  music  or  from  her  nearness  to  him,  ^^^  ^he  man,  McAlpin,  was  out.  Afto 
caught  his  breath.  His  eyes  riveted  looking  the  horses  over  and  inspoctii.: 
themselves  on  her  flushed  face  as  she  ^he  wagons  with  a  new  but  mild  cu.i- 
passed — oblivious  of  his  presence — and  ^sity,  awakened  by  Jeffries'  proposal, 
he  recalled  how  in  the  morning  she  had  ^^  Spain  walked  back  toward  the  sta- 
handled  her  rifle  in  the  same  quick,  ^-^^^^  j^g  had  virtually  decided  not  to 
sure  way.  De  Spain  could  not  dance  at  ^^y^  ^he  job  that  Jeffries  painted  as  so 
all;  but  no  one  could  successfully  ac-*  attractive,  and  resolved  now  to  tak 
cnse  him  of  not  knowing  how  to  handle  jj^g  night  train  back  to  Medicine  Bend. 
any  sort  of  a  gun.  It  was  only  now,  as  ikiejicine  Bend  was  his  home.  Ho  knew 
she  came  so  very  close  to  him  for  the  pypjy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
first  time  since  the  mortification  of  the  town.  Before  the  tragic  death  of  his 
morning,  and  he  saw  the  smoothness  of  father,  his  mother  had  lived  there,  atl 
her  pink -brown  cheeks,  that  he  could  ^^  Spain  had  grown  up  in  the  town  anJ 
ungru'l,Tingly  give  her  full  credit  for  ^^^^  ^^  school  there.  He  was  a  rail- 
shooiing  him  down.  He  forgave  her,  un-  ^^^^  j^^^^  anyway — a  modest  'rain- 
asked,  the  humiliation  she  had  put  on  master — and  not  eager  for  stage-line 
He  felt  an   impulse  to  go  up  to    management. 

The  prospect  of  reducing  the  Sinks 
to  a  law-and-order  basis  at  his  own 
proper  risk  could  not  be  alluring  to  tho 
most  aggressive  of  law-and-ordor  men 
—and  de  Spain  was  not  aggressive.  Y'l 
within  a  moment  of  his  sensible  de- 
cision he  was  to  be  hurried  by  a  mere 


him. 

her— now  that  she  had  stopped  dancing' 
— and  congratulate  her  honestly,  in- 
stead of  boorishly  as  he  had  done  at 
the  match,  and  to  say,  unreservedly, 
that  she  was  the  better  shot— indeed, 
one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen. 

But  while  he  thought  all  of  this  he 
did  not  stir  a  step.     The  two  dancers    ^^^^^^^t   ^^    an    exactly   contrary  fate. 
at    once    disappeared,   and   a   new   and  . 

rougher  party  crowded  out  on  the  floor..      As  he  passed  Grant  Street  again  v 

^•Now,  isn't  that  a  pretty  bunch!"    encountered  a  party  on  horseback  heaa- 
exclaimed    the    critical    woman    again,    ing  for  the  river  bridge.    Trotting  tH^^r 
"That's  the  Calabasas  gang.  Look  at    horses  leisurely,  they  turned  the  oorn.' 
those    four   men    with    the    red   necker-    directly   in    front   of    dc    Spain.    Thou 
chiefs.    Sandusky,  that  big  fellow,  with    were    five    in    company.     Three    of  ta 
the  crooked  jaw— Butch,  they  call  him    men  were   riding  abreast  and  a  mt 
-and  his  jaw's  not  half  as  crooked  as    ahead.     Of  these,  the  middle  horseman 
Sandusky  himself  either.     He  couldn't    was  a  spare  man  of  forty  years,  witn 
lie  in  bed  straight.  And  Harvey  Logan,    black  military  hat,  and  a  frankly  ai- 
with  his  black  hair  plastered  over  his    reputable  air.     His  face  was  dra\\-tt  up 
eyes.    Why,  for  one  drink  those  two  fei-    into    a    one-sided    smile,    marked    oy 
lows  would  turn  loose  on  this  crowd  and    deep,  vertical  wrinkle  running  up,  ciO' 
kill  half  a  dozen.    And  there's  two  of    to    his    nose,    from    the    comer   of^  j_ 


Duke  Morgan's  cowboys  with  them, 
boozing  old  Bull  Page,  and  that  squint- 
eyed  Sassoon— he's  worse  than  the 
others,    that    fellow — a   fine   bunch    to 


mouth  almost  to  the  inner  comer  of  t'' 
eye.  Satt  W'organ's  smile  was  habitual 
and  lessened  his  stern  aspect.  At  1"^ 
right  rode  his  cousin,  Duke  MorgaiN 
older,  shorter,  and  stouter.     His  squar-. 


allow  in  this  town."  »  —        '  *    «   wi« 

D..  Spain  had  excellent  ears.    He  had  heavy-jawed,    smooth-shaven    face      .^ 

heard  of  these  Calabasas  men-of  San-  lighted  by  hard,  keen  eyes,  and  fin^" 

dusky  and  of  the  little  fellow,  Logan,  by  an  uncompromising  chin.     I''"^'      .^ 

They  liad  much  more  than  a  local  repu-  the   real   head    of   the   clan    o. 

tation    as   outlaws;    they    were   know.,  there  were    numerous   branches    .; 

from  one  end  of  the  Superstition  Range  Superstition     Mountmns,     all 
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with  triendiiness  or  enmity  to  the  Mor- 
gans of  Morgan's   Gap. 

The  yellow-haired  man  riding  on  th.i 
left,  with  a  red  face  and  red-lidded, 
squinting  eyes,  was  in  stature  some 
thing  between  the  two  Morgans,  and 
about  the  age  of  the  elder  cousin.  His 
shoUiders  slouched,  and  he  showed  none 
of  the  blood  of  his  companions.  But 
this  man,  David  Sassoon,  the  Calabasa". 
gamhlcr,  quondam  co^vboy,  and  chroni' 
brawler,  stood  in  some  way  close  to  the 
different  Morgan.s,  and  was  reputed  to 
have  got  each  of  them,  at  different 
times,  out  of  more  than  one  troublesome 
affair,  either  by  sheer  force  of  arms 
or   thin   his    resourceful   cnnuiug. 

These  men  were  followed  by  a  young- 
er  ni-in    riding   with   a   very   young  wo- 
man.    De  Spain  knew  none  of  the  front- 
rank  men,  but  he  knew  well  Nan  Mor 
gan  and  her  dancing  partner. 

Tliiy  were  talking  together,  and  Nan 
seemed  from  her  manner  at  odds  with 
lier  companion.  He  appeared  to  be  try- 
ing to  laugh  the  situation  off  when  he 
cau<jht  sight  of  de  Spain  pausing  for 
them  to  pass.  Gale's  face  lighted  as 
lie  set  eyes  on  him,  and  he  spoke  quick- 
ly to  Nan.  De  Spain  could  not  at  first 
hear  his  words,  but  he  needed  no  ears 
to  interpret  his  laugh  and  the  expre;?- 
sion  on  his  face.  Nan,  persistently  im- 
portuned, looked  around.  She  saw  de 
Spain,  much  closer,  it  would  seem,  than 
she  had  expected  to  see  a  man  looking 
directly  at  her,  and  hor  eyes  rested  on 
him  only  a  moment.  The  substance  of 
her  cousin's  words  she  apparently  had 
not  caught,  and  he  repeated  them  in  a 
louder  voice:  "Tliero's  your  handsome 
Medicine   Bend   gunman!" 

Nau,  glancing  again  toward  de  Spain, 
seemed  aware  that  he  heard.  She  look- 
ed away.  De  Spain  tightened  up  with 
a  rage.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face, 
the  sarcasm  struck  in.  If  the  birth- 
mark could  have  deepened  with  hnmili'i- 
tion  it  would  have  done  so  at  tlie  in- 
stant of  the  cold  inspection  of  the  girl'- 
pretty  eyes.  But  he  cared  less  for  Nan'i 
inspection,  cold  as  it  was,  than  for  the 
jibe  of  her  satisfied  cousin.  Not  con- 
tent. Gale,  calling  ahead  to  the  others, 
invited  their  attention  to  the  man  on 
the  street  corner.  De  S;>ain  felt  niiiiiled 
to  hurl  an  insult  at  them  in  a  body,  it 
would  have  been  four  to  one — rather 
awkward  odds  even  if  they  were  mount- 
ed— and  there  was  a  woman.  But  In' 
only  stood  still,  returning  their  inspe?. 
tion  r»a  insolently  as  silence  could.  Each 
face  was  faithfully  photographed  anJ 
filed  in  his  memory,  and  his  steady  gaz.^ 
followed  tliem  until  they  rode  down  the 
hill  and  clattered  jauntily  out  on  th(- 
swaying  suspension  bridge  that  sti'l 
crosses  the  Rat  River  at  Grant  Street, 
and  connects  the  whole  south  country — 
the  Spanish  Sinks,  the  Thief  River  gold 
fields,  the  s.-iw-toothed  Superstition 
Range,  Morgan's  Gap,  and  Music  Moun- 
tain with  Sleepy  Cat  and  the  railroad. 

De  Spain,  walking  down  Grant  Street, 
watched  the  party  disappear  among  the 
hills  across  the  river.  The  encounter 
had  stirred  him.  He  already  hated  tho 
^Forgans,  at  lea-^t  all  except  the  blu:"- 
eyed  girl,  and  sho,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  divine  from  her  expression,  was,  at 
least,  disdainful  of  her  morning  rival. 

Reaching  the  stat'on  platform  while 
still  busy  with  liis  thoughts,  de  Spam 
encountered  .Teffries  and  Lefever. 

"When  arc  you  coming  up  to  take  my 
job,  Henry?"  demanded  the  superin- 
tendent without   any  parley. 

"I  am  not  coming  up,"  announceil 
de  Spain  bluntly, 

"Not  coming  \\y,  eh.'  All  right,  we'U 
find  somebody  that  will  come  up,"  re- 
torted Jeffries.  "John,"  he  added, 
"wire  Medicine  Bend  to  send  Farrell 
Kennedy  here  in  the  moruing  to  sec 
me. " 

"What's  the  reason  that  fellow 
sticks  to  close  to  Medicine  Bend?"  dc- 
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manded  Jeffries, "  when  Lefever  joined 
him  later  in  his  office. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  frowned  Lefever 
perplexed.  "Don't  ask  me.  Henry  is 
odd  in  some  ways.  You  can't  tell  what's 
going  on  inside  that  fellow's  head  bv 
looking  at  the  outside  of  it."  Jeffries 
grunted  coldly  at  this  bit  of  wisdom. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  I  sliould  think — if 
I  had  to  think:  Tliniv  de  Spain  has 
never  found  out  rightly  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  ?\pect3  to  do  it,  sometime;  and  he 
thinksi  s(.nietime  he's  going  to  find  out 
right   there    in   Medicine   Bend." 

While  they  were  talking  the  train 
was  nulling  out  for  .Medicine  Bend  with 
de  Spain  on  board. 

It  was  a  tedious  ride,  and  de  Spa;  i 
was  much  too  engaged  with  his 
thoughts,  to  sleep.  The  Morgans  were 
in  his  head,  and  he  could  not  be  ril 
of  tlum.  He  recalled  having  been  toM 
that  long  ago  some  of  these  same  Mor- 
gans lived  on  the  Peace  River  above  his 
fath-'r's  ranch.  Every  story  he  had 
ever  heard  of  their  wild  lives,  for  they 
were  men  sudden  in  quarrel  and  reck- 
less of  sequel,  came  back  to  liis  mind. 
He  wondered  what  sort  of  a  youn'r  gir^ 
this  could  be  who  lived  among  them — 
who  could  live  among  them— and  b*^ 
what  slie  <*eemed  at  a  glance  to  be — i 
fawn  among  mountain   wolves. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  Medicine 
Bend,  and  raining — a  dismal  kind  of  a 
night.  Instead  of  going  to  his  room, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  station, 
he  went  up-stairs  and  sat  down  wi'ii 
the  train-de»patchers.  After  an  hour 
of  indecision,  marked  by  alternativi 
fits  of  making  up  and  unmaking  his 
mind,  he  went,  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
into  the  telegraph-room,  where  black- 
haired  Dick  Gradv  sat  at  a  kev. 

"How  about  the  fight  tonight  at 
Sleepy  Cat.'"'  Grady  asked  at  once. 

"What  fight.'"  demanded  de  Spain 
perfunctorily. 

"The  Calabasas  gang  got  to  going 
again  up  there  tonight.  They  say  one 
of  the  Morgans  was  in  it.  Some  town, 
that   Sleepy  Cat,  eh,  Henry?" 

"What  Morgan  was  in  it?" 

"Gale  Morgan.  A  lot  of  stuff  came 
in  on  it  an  hour  ago.  Was  there  any- 
thing started  when  you  heft.'" 

"I  didn't  hear  of  anything,"  re- 
sponded de  Spain.  But  his  indiffer- 
ence io  the  subject  was  marked. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  the 
operator.     "Aren't  you  well  tonight?'' 

"Perfectly." 

"Sleepy?" 

D'?  Spain  roused  himself.  "Diclc 
have  you  got  a  Sleepy  Cat  wire  open?" 

"What   do  you   want?" 

"Tell  Jeffries  I'll  take  that  Thief 
River  stage  job." 


LATE  BULLETINS 


Marketing  Grain  at  Country  Points. 
— Bulletin  No.  5i5.s,  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1>.  C.  This  bulletin  discusses  methods 
of  purchase,  methods  of  sale,  price  paid 
to  producer,  storing  grain  for  farmers, 
farm  storage,  cost  of  operating  a  coun- 
try elevator,  ha^rards  of  the  business, 
farmers*  co-operative  associations,   etc. 

Harvesting,  Packing  and  Marketing 
The  Apple  Crop. — Put  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Extension, 
State  College,  Pa.,  as  Circular  No.  50. 
Discusses  picking  and  the  equipment 
for  the  work,  grading,  packing  laws, 
machinery  for  >;rading,  packages,  how 
to  pack  boxes  and  baskets,  etc. 

The  Preservation  of  Foods. — Bulletin 
No,  298,  prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Binz 
and  published  }»y  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Gives  plain, 
practical  directions  for  canning  all  the 
common   fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Value  of  Cover  Crops. — Circular 
No.  S."),  issued  by  New  .Tersey  Experi- 
ment Station,  New  Brunsw-ick,  N.  J. 
This  bulletin  treats  of  the  value  of 
cover  crops,  and  how  and  what  to  grow. 


DOUBLE  SERVICE 

Not  only  brilliant  inexpensive  light  for  your  house 
and  barnm  —  but  gas  fuel  for  your  kitchen  as  well 

You  simply  fill  the  COLT  generator  with  Carbide  and 
water— then,  without  attention,  it  furnishes  the  whitest 
and  most  beautiful  light  for  your  house  and  bams  —  and 
gas  fuel  to  your  kitchen.  For  eighteen  years  we  have 
been  building— improving  and  marketing  COLT  PLANTS 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

The  reputation  built  by  aH  of  these  plants  now  serving  thousands  of 
countryhomes  m  this  district  is  our  biggest  asset,  a  reputation  for  depend- 
able, efficient  service  (without  repair  expense). 

Good  li«ht  and  ga«  cooldnff  fuel  are  two  conreniences 
wtuch   eveiy    oty    home    ha*    found    indiapeoMbla. 


OLT 


TRAi 


^s»m. 


Carbkte  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

has  made  both  conveniences  easily  available  and  indi» 
pensable  to  the  country  home: 

Write  u$  today  Ar  e.tr  handstmuly  mmstraUd odverlUittg  Uttratmn^mit. 
myottr  teHM  Mtf  MM  tmmbtr  of  Ughtt  ixm  mmtd  mumt  m  y«mr  " 


J.  B.  Colt  Company,  42nd  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


low  is  The  Time  To  Buy  Yonr  tecfing 


CHICAGO    HOUSE   WDECKING    CO. 


Quick  action  on  your  part  u  really  necetsary  if  yov  wish  to 
get  yaur  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don't  delay- 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.  Every  offer  below  is 
covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  inooey-back  guaraotee. 

Order  Today  From  This  Barsain  List! 

Aiam.  U«h  grMie  raUMr  rarfscad  Roofint:  put  up  108  vq.  ft.  to  tfao  toO. 

Complete  with  nails  and  cement.    Lot  No.  GC3U2.  3  ply.  toll  $1.27;    -  '    '^ 
2ply.  roll $1.17;  1  ply.  roll 


m 

Per 

Roll 


1     I    4    t    I    < 

(brru'gated 


_|50l 

[Square] 


$1.07 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guwsnteed  1 5  yr».    C9  OH 

Rolls  contain  IUSsq.H..  nails  and  cement  included.  LotNo.GC3U3.  Roll^^**" 
Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofia«.  3  ply.  cuaranteed  for  12  yearat 
ahiBhgradecoverinB.  Rolls  contain  lOS sq.ft..  nails  and  cement  in  Cl  Oik 
eluded.  LotNo.GC304.3ply.  roll  $1.50:  2  ply.  roU  $1.40:  1  ply.  roll  **«^U 
10.000  Ron.  of  ^tra  Heavy  high  crada  Roofing;  Red  or  Gray  Slat* 
Coated.  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat.  Double  Sanded,  Mineral  Cl  OA 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GC305.  roll  10ttsq.it.  with  nails  and  ctrocnt  ^*«5W 

5Hi?.T^ri^5^tc'^'^o?*srfr??.rr^.!'.''*"f.'^  $2.50 
Lo?!N^"?5JS"i*cS'll.1t!?:  .?":^.'*'.f  r.*^-**.*!  rfr"^^  $3.00 

24  gaugo  Extra  Heayy  painted  2H  in.  corrugated  overhauled 

Sheets  for  roofing  barns,  granaries,  etc.    Lot  No.  GC308.  lUO  sq.  ft. 


$3.50 


N  you  nssd  f urtliar  inf omutioii  bsf ors  ardsffaig.  mimI  us  s  rouch  skstdt 
•f  yoM-  bttiidiiiK  showing  size  of  roof,  length  of  raftars.  ate.  Mention 
Um  kjod  of  roof  ing  yoa  imli  ami  our  Ism  frsicht  paid  pricss  will  follow. 


i     AI>OMS» 

I   owMmst 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Oopt.  GC-  87 , 
38th  Sk  Iron  Sts.  CMcai 


I 


MWBS!"^ 


onNG 


"The  Beet 


»  = 


Greatest  strength  anddura-  S 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  S 
rections  are  followed.  Painted  s 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  ^ 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  S 

A  st  vovT  dealrr  or  vTile  U3  for  /tee       5 
bootlei  and  sampUt.  SS 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Corp.  s 
22  S.  Marshall  St.,        Phila.,  Pa.  s 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 
Hennesy's    Scientific     Formula  Fertilixers 

arr  deprnilahle  iit  all  times. 

Our  Peerle..  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  <-orreot  soil  aridity  «l  l<>»  cost. 

Our    Pecrleu   Brand   Poultry  Meat 

isa  wondrrfiil  wintrr  vee  produrer.  It  makM 
lirns  lay  and  pay. 

Cal«K:ide— The  hettt  spra.v  material  for  trees, 
|>otatoe8    anil  oth'T   vep'tahji-   crops 

Write  and  (?rl  our  prict-s  and  literature  covct- 
inR  nil  our  |  rodurts.  See  for  yoursrif  how 
you   tan    save. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


USE  NATCO   DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Oar  drain  tile  are  made  ef  beat 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned— .verlaating.  Don't  have  to  dig 
'em  up  to  be  replaced  erery  tew  yoara.  Write  for  pricea.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manofkctittero  of  the  famous  RATCO  IMPBRISHABLS 
SILO,  Mateo  Baildiog  Tile  and  ITatco  Sew.r  Pip*. 


flational  Fire  Proofmg  Company    -       1116  Fulton  Buildinc,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


-'JS6 


Ht^nsPIot 
{Torch  for 
>liioCrop| 


COLlifBr^.  S<r<     -^ Rcporu    tfut     Gormu    win- 1 

[  aft^Miaft  h>vr  carried  t^ir  deprr<U*anrt«  rvi'n  to  the  «h«jit| 
I  fcUo  of  Ohj<  »tr<  r.di.  [odty  10  the  Obi«  dttciiM  council  by  | 

Ftroijis  »hrft<^i  th»  (JcfenM  council  rvporta  by  hia  < 
1  in  •  nurthw*-*r^m  Orio  county  wn«?ro  pro-Orraj    " 
<  hs'-n  mantfro.td  tefcc.  rrveaJinf  tb«t  ailtfifvd  J 
'  mominB  cl  S'CaTr.lKr  17  set  fir«  to  twoj 
^m  AdjC'iD.nf  A  b«rA  rtlle.1  wit 
f\)\iT  ttnhji  lUOIc] 

Thm  Abov»  Wat  Clipped  from  (A« 
CUveland  New$,  Sept.  2Sth.  1917 

As  a  result.  T.  Alfred  Fleming,  state  fire  marshal!, 
issued  an  appeal  to  ill  handlers  of  grain,  in  part, 
as  follows:  '  This  w  ar  may  be  won  by  food  amum- 
tion.  The  blazing  torch  is  the  implement  of  the 
scheming  traitor.  Every  repository  for  food  stuffs 
in  Ohio-every  bam.  every  granary,  every  field  in 
which  grain  is  stacked~mu3t  be  guardecL 


TTywsAalkDCbm  Cribs 


and  Grain  Bins  will  protect  your  crops  from  FIKj., 
Thieves.  Rats  and  Mice.  They  are  the  best  and 
cheapest  Com  Insurance  you  can  buy.  Our  direct 
~  draft,  ventilating  svstem 
(11)  •>.-C.     cures  corn.    Write  now  for 

illustrated  Catalog 

Folder     giving 

prices  and  full 

information.  A 

postal  will  do. 

Itnmediatm 

Shipment 

Can  Be 

Made. 

THE 
IRON  CRIB 
&  BIN  CO. 

Box  110 

O. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horw'orCow  hidf.  Culf orot!i<T«kln8 
with  hair  or  ftir  oti.  mid  nmUi;  th.-iii 
i.'ito  Coats  (for  n.i  nnnd  uomriii.  rolxs. 
r'.ivrs  *»r  i,'''*»v4'8  V  111  r;  !-.'  <ird*-i»'<t.  Your 
tur  goods  will  CMl  you  less  lliuu  to  buy 
lli'iil  iinl  l«!  Wilt  111  II  1  •■•■. 

Our  iiluatnMod  catalos  privis  a  lot  of 
liiform;itiiin.  li  f- 11-  li  iv.-  t<»  t  iko  off 
iin<l  f.ire  for  lildr- :  Imw  and  »  Inn  wo 
l.»ytli>-  frciclit  I...Ih  ways  :  «l>.iiit  our 
saf*  dyotfifl  process  on  fuw  and  horso 
l.i'ie,  'ilf  and  lit  In  r  fkiris.  atmut  the 
liir  L'oodfl  and  i;aiii«  tiuptUcs  wo  sell, 
tasldennr,  etc. 

Tbt-a  we  bavc  rwrntly  irot  otit  iin- 
othpr  we  call  our  Fashion  kooh.  w  holly 
rtcvot'-d  to  fa.'l.iin  riatfs  of  niuffa. 
IK  rkwi  ar  and  olb<  r  rinc  fur  Barmcnts, 
V.  ith  lii^ii'i's  '  nls'i  lur  ■armonts  romMl* 
•led  and  rspolrrd. 

You  'an  baTc  citbrr  tiook  by  nendinerl 

Jonrii'rrwtftddr«-F!i  namintr  whuli,  or 
nth  l-'iiks  If  yoM  rt<t<\  boih.    Alilrrss 
'  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
.'>71  Lycll  Avt^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

^IIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIil^ 

iHogs  "r  Tankagef 

—  Taiikiipc  tuilMs  hisfrattn'-i  to  <arry  futten-  ~ 

—  inj.'.     K)ip«'riiii<  til  sliilion  report)!  show  that  — 
^  I  iiikiiKf  is  llif  <  lic.'ipcsl  an<l  Ibe  bcsl  feed  — 

^  fi.r  linirs  iiiil   (.Tnw  itig  [lit-'s.  2 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

^  1-  .;irrfiil|>   >.|<  I  il,/,ii|,  r»|i,ri.illv  prepared  S 

^  jiii'l   r<:ii|.\    lo    ((■(•li.     It  iiriiiliK'cs  money  ^ 

—  m.ik'T.s  for  you.     Itiiy  ilirn  I    from  maDU-  ^ 
^  f:i' Infer    .iimI    tiivc    nioiu'v.        I'rifcs    'on  — 

—  rii|iii'sl.  ^ 

I      D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,      | 

=         30ih  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

Tlllllllllllhilllilllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllr 

Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  vou  suffering  from  rupture  without 
nny  h'-pe  ot' relief?  Oct  the  Brooks  Rup« 
lur«  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
ihe  comforts  of  n  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clings   — .' 
•  losely  V  uhout  ilippin^orchafinfe. 
tmarantecd  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  ardlnnds 
lofeeiherthe  parted tisfue and 
fives  Njt-irc  a  chance  to  knit 
ihem  (irmly. 

A»  .<;pociBli5t»  of  30  years' 
I  iperierce  wehaveperfected  _    ^ 

.  comfortable,  'ure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
siciiins.  Sent  on  triil  to  prove  its 
wonfi.  Mad'!  to  your  measure. 
Durable— cheap. 
Vt'rite  tod.iy  for  measure  blanks. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430 State  St.  Marsh«Il,  Mich. 


"Mirtllw.  pinj?  pay  «.     "Tiai)- 


jS9^^K^^  rraft."  Illu?..  wWi  how  to  trap  fox, 
W^^r^V^  i>iu»krfit.fkmiW.wolf,miuk,et«.:wat«-r. 
^^  din,  fnow,  I.i_',  Ijlind  poty,  et<-.,  now  to 
fMten  trnpn.  ftrelrli  fiiis,  inak.- doadfalls,  8iiari'«.  Fur 
News,  liiir  illiK.  ntapazine.  telU  alioiit  fur  markets,  tr.ip- 
I  tor.  hiin't'^r.  woodf r»f(.  fishlnjr,  fur  farmfnir,  rootji.  herli"-  lut-* 
*f   irno<1    .'-.pi^-i      Sr  r.)    UK".  ri.iD   for   r'.fiy   tif  *' Trapcfmf t    '  ntnl 

""SSS.;;; '  fur NEWS.71W.23dSt..New York.  Room  618 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


;i  daily  ration  consisting  of  49.4  pounds 
uf  silage,  4. .{5  pounds  linseed  oil  meal, 
and  5.S  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  gained 
L'.44  pounds  per  head  per  day,  brought 
$12  a  hundred  and  returned  a  profit  of 
RESULTS  OF  A  BOYS"  PIG  CONTEST    +l.-)..^)4  a  head. 

A    lot     of    similar    steers     fed     17.11 


LweStock 


Figures  ou  Gain  and  Cost 


pi.nnds  shelled  corn,  2.85  pounds  of  lin- 
seed  oil  meal,  30  i>oiinds  of  silage  ami 
S    pounds    alfalfa    hay,    gained'    .■5.20 


•»./ 


pounds  per  head  jut  day,  brought  $12.75 


Sabo   Sure    Catrli   Trap.  I>p- 

slL'iied  ti  hr>  pl:i(i>d  liiUit  anl- 
miil'it  liiiiTiiw.  Your  hardware 
dealer  Ims  Ihcni  Write  forbiiok- 
let.     AKcntS   Walilcd. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC.  CO. 

3128  W.  25  Si.    Clcrclana,  Ohia. 


The  end  of  t!ie  Newtown,  Pa.,  pig 
feeding  contest  was  eelchrated  Septem- 
ber 4,  at  the  liuiiie  of  John  D.  Roberts,  a  hundred  and  returned  a  profit  of 
at  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  .fllKOS  a  head.  Adding  shelled  corn  in- 
Wrigiitstown  Fanners'  Club.  At  ^  o '-  creased  the  rate  of  gain  and  selling 
clock  the  boys  began  unloading  their  price,  but  cut  the  profit  jier  head  $5.46. 
].igs  from  wagons,  from  automobiles  and  Hogs  fed  on  forage  crops  at  the  Mis- 
!rom  auto  trucks.  As  each  pig  was  syuri  Cidlege  required  li.lS  pounds  of 
taken  off  Mie  wagon  it  was  placed  upon  ;^rrain  for  each  pound  of  pork.  Those 
scales  and  weighed.  These  weights  tod  in  a  dry  lot  retjuired  5.11  pounds  of 
were  all  recorded  aiul  kept  separate,  iriain  for  the  same  gain.  The  hogs  on 
.Vfter  the  sixteen  pigs  had  been  placed  forage  returned  $2.20  a  bushel  for  corn, 
in  the  pens  provided  for  them  they  were  ;nid  those  in  the  dry  lot  returned  $1.:{2 
.judged.  a    bushel.      These    figures    are    based    on 

Someone    suggested    that    an    auction    a  sale   jirice   of  $12  a   hundived  for   the 
sale    of    the    pigs   be    made    after    tht>-    poik   jn  both   cases 
were  judged  and  weighed.     Nitte  of  the 
I>igs   were   .sold   at    an    average    rate   of 

183  cents  per  pou«id,  live  weight.  Tli«^ 
auction  sale  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  program.  Tlie 
highest  price  paid  for  any  one  pig  was 
$45.  Seven  of  the  club  members  want- 
ed to  keep  tluir  ]>igs  fur  breeding  pur- 
]<oses  aud  for  that  reason  they  were 
not  offered  for  sale. 

The  average  weight  at  the  finish  was 

184  jiounds,  the  higliest  i>e.ing  24:1 
piiiinds.  This  jiig  belonged  to  Ernest 
Mcf.ary.  The  average  total  gain  of 
the  sixteen  pigs  was  152.5  pounds,  the 
highest  total  gain  being  made  also  by 
Ernest  McOary.  The  average  total  e  i-t 
of  feeds  was  $12. .y.     The  average  cost 


Much  forage  which  could  be  profitably 
utilized  by  lambs  goes  to  waste  on  a 
number  of  farms.  A  good  growth  of 
cowpeas  or  soybeans  in  &orn  will  pas- 
ture :$  or  4  lambs  per  acre  from  Sep 
tember  15  to  November  1,  and  this 
feed  will  make  about  15  pounds  gain  on 
each  lamb. 

Hogs  fed  tankage  with  corn  in  a 
test  at  the  Missouri  College  returned 
a  profit  of  $13.05,  while  those  led  only 
corn  returned  only  $5.75. 


CULL  POTATOES  AS  HOG  FEED 


per    pound 


gain 


When   grain   feeds  are   high,   as   now, 

.and    potatoes    are    cheap    and    plentiful, 

of    feed    was    a    little    feeding  hogs   on   cull   j)(»tatoes   and  any 


Edwin    Staekhouse    . 
Charles   Lowues    .  .  •  . 
Elsie    Younggren    .  .  . 
Ernest    M diary    ... 
William  L.  Scholield 

Klick    Zogorski    

Williaui  W.  Belts  .. 
Stanley    .Taniiey    .  .  .  . 

Watson   Briggs   

Lou   Blanchard    

C.eorgi'  E.  Harris  . .  . 
Wiilliam  Hecker  .  .  .  . 
Uayinond    C    Kirk    .. 

Leslie    E.    Kirk    

Amos  K.  Kirk    

Archie   Kirkpatri<k 


Average 


WelRht 
at  Dnlsh 

2.?8.5 

Totil 
Bain 
183.5 

c:aln 
per  day 
1.30 

Cost 
of  fcetl 
17.15 

CoHt  per 

lb.  gain. 

.094 

IGl 

139.5 

.98 

13.14 

.094 

171.25 

152.75 

1.08 

11.42 

.075 

242 

217 

1.54 

1 6.50 

.076 

225.50 

189 

1.34 

11.;;:'. 

.060 

127.75 

111.25 

.78 

9.46 

.085 

207.2" 

169.75 

1.20 

1  2.05 

.071 

222.5 

ISl 

1 .2S 

20.31 

.112 

].")!>. 5 

i:{:r.5 

.94 

15.33 

.115 

212.75 

182.75 

1.29 

16.48 

.091 

20:i.5 

17S.5 

1.27 

9.2:5 

.052 

228.75 

179.75 

1.2S 

10.37 

.058 

ioa.25 

77.75 

.55 

4.19 

.054 

121.5 

94.5 

.67 

5.02 

.053 

112.25 

87.25 

.62 

3.4.7 

.040 

2<Mj,75 

179.25 

1.28 

22.15 

.123 

5(14  4.1 

21.56.6 

197..56 

ls4 

152.5 

12.34 

8.04 

iiver  s  cents.  Ii  ed  only  wan  consid- 
ered. .\n  average  jirice  for  feeds  for 
tlie  entire  suiimier  was  obtained  'so 
that  uniftinn  prices  could  be  figured 
when  totalling  up  tike  cost  of  produc- 
tion  for  each   of  tbe  members. 

Wil'.iam  Hecker  wmi  tlie  fir<t  prize, 
a  purebred  pig  donated  by  Frank  M. 
Twining.  Eriust  McCiary  won  the  sec- 
ond, a  purebred  jiig  offered  by  E.  N. 
Hrowii.  The  prizes  given  were  three 
purt'bred  pigs,  60t)  pounds  of  tankage 
and  $16  in  cash.  Each  member  receive.! 
some  kind  of  a  prize. 

The  tabic  shows  the  names  «>f  the 
contestants  and  all  the  statistics  as  to 
(lie   pigs. 


BALANCED  RATIONS  AND  FORAGE 
CONSERVE    FEEDS 


Mention     Pennsylvania   Farmer 
wlien  \vriting  to  advertisers. 


In  these  days  of  food  shortage  it  is 
iuiportant  that  meat  be  jiroduced  with  a 
tniniiiium  of  feed  -suitable  for  human 
<(iiisuin]>tion.  This  can  b"'  done  by  us- 
ing more  forage  and  by  feeding  proper- 
ly balanced  rations.  Cattle  will  make 
LTood  gains  on  silage  with  linseed  oil 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal.  At  the  Mis- 
"ouri   College   of   Agriculture   steers  fed 


sarpius  of  tiie  poorer  grades  whicii 
might  Im-  available  is  jirofitable.  It  is 
estimated  that  41.  bushels  of  potatoes 
ofjual  1  bushel  of  corn  in  juoducing 
weight  gains  on  hogs.  The  feeding  of 
marketable  potatoes  is  therefore  nn- 
pnifitable  nnless  corn  is  worth  4J  times 
;i<  much  as  i)otatoes.  But  as  above 
st.'ifed,  there  are  culls  and  other  un- 
marketable potatoes  which  might  be 
fed  to  hogs  for  several  reasons:  \ 
waste  is  utilized  and  more  valuable 
feed  is  saved;  trans|>ortation  charges 
oil  a  poor  product  are  saved;  and  the 
jMitatoes  marketed  bring  a  higher  price 
tliau  they  would  if  the  small  ones  were 
included. 

Food  Value  of  Potatoes 
Potatoes  res.'inble  corn  in  composi- 
tion, anil  this  is  especially  true  of 
sweet  i>otatoes.  Both  corn  and  po- 
tatoes are  poor  in  protein  and  rich  in 
c.irboh yd  rates,  thus  they  make  fat 
rather  than  bone  and  muscle.  The  pn 
tatoes  should  be  boiled  or  nteamed 
until  they  form  a  mealy  mash,  which 
thonld  be  mixed  with  some  other  feed 
such  as  corn  meal,  shorts  or  bran.  Only 
eiuiujh  watrr  should  be  added  in  the 
cookiug    to    prevent    burning    aad    to 
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Will  Yon  Accept 
This  Big  Book? 

Jual  ImomI  -  Telb  What  Hith  U.  S. 

CoTcniBMiit  OffMala  and  C«p*bi« 

Fann*r«  and  PUntcn  are  Prorina  00 

How  Pulver'd  Lima  DoublM  Crops 

WRITE   TODAY   for  our  Bic  36>Poc«  Colo* 

Ultutraled  CaUlos  and  Special  Propoaitioa  to  put 

a  celebrated  Jeffrey  LIME-PULVER  on  your 

place  on  Ca«h  or  Easy  Torau.    Tells  bow  to  tura 

your  rocks  iuto  dollars. 

Hichest  U.  S,  Government  Officials  tirse  Ibe 
use  of  Pulver'd  Lime  and  capable  asrtlcalturiFts 
are  doublioe  crops  aod  iacome  this  way  wiUa 

Cash  table onthelimestonelerfsreonornearyoar 
farm.  Don'tlet  It  eo  to  wasie.  AJeffreyLlmo 
Pulver  will  ffriod  the  rock  Into  tliefioestUmestone. 
Double  the  fertility  of  yoar  own  sofl,  aod  also 
sell  the  lime  to  your  neiehhors  at  attractive 
profit.  Also  use  this  machine  lor  crushinj 
rock  for  concrete  and  road  work.  Your  Lime 
Pulver  wUl  pay  you  big  profits.  Reqairea  00  expe- 
rience. Simply  ^^"^"^ 
belt  It  toyonren- 
eine  and  feed  it 
rock.                , 

Write  toaay 

Be  sure  to  tell  the 
h.  p.  of  your  en- 
cine. 

THE  JEFFREY 

MFG.  CO. 
844  N.  F«vtk  StTMt 

C«llBb«.OkM 

AhoLive  Dealer 
Agenit  tVriU, 


Qf'-;oeT  13,   1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  BUY  RAW  FURS— DIRECT  FROM  the  hunt- 
er or  trapper,  the  country  fur  buyer,  or  ttie  local 
dealer,    ill  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thousand   hlden. 

My  price  \\»U  are  Issued  rcRuI.irly  throuehout  the 
season.  wr.ITE  lor  one  and  keep  posted  on  mar- 
ket condlllons.  It  W  free  for  ilie  !i.«kiiic.  .">  PI;R- 
CE.NT  KXTRA  PAID  ON  SHIPMENTS  A- 
MOUNTI.NC;  TO  S2.5.O0  AND  OVER.  I  pay  all 
tranE.iorutlon  chiirees. 

It  you  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  furs  and  If  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more.  I 
wlU  rr'iurn  your  furs  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  you 
will  be  rciusonable.  Wf  will  he  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  be  of  benefit  to  each  otbcr.  Try  me- 
lt will  meivo  extra  money  for  you.  Get  In  touch 
with  me  at  once.        DO  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  25th  St.,     New  York  Cky 

"  Member  of  the  Raw  Fur   Merchants'   Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Turn  Your  Bags 
Into    Dollars 

Get  those  oM  ba^s  out  of  the  >>arn  an<i 
turn  them  into  money.  We  p.iy  hiKhist 
prices  for  torn  or  sound  bags  ami  buy  any 
quantity.     We  also  pay  the  freight . 

Qtii'.'k  returns  quaranteed.  You  take  no 
risk  in  dealinf;  with  us. 

I       We  .iro  an  old  established  reliable  Iioimc. 
Before  you  sell  ««'t  our  pri<es.   Wrili'  now. 

Burnett   Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 

Brooklyn,    Maryland.  . 


■^ 


A  Man's  First  Duty 

is  to  provide  (or  the  welfare  of  bis  family. 
Life  iuauranoe  is  the  only  absolutely  safe 
way  of  aecomptisbinK  this.  In  particular 
where  there  isiodebtcdnes.-*  on  the  farm,  the 
head  of  the  family  cannot  afford  to  jeopar- 
diic  his  family's  interests  by  failini;  tocarry 
at  least  enough  in  uranco  to  pay  off  the 
CDort);ai;o  at  his  death  nnd  the  premium  for 
carrying  this  ins^urance  should  ripbt fully  be 
eharecd  amons  the  operatinn  cxpen.sos  of 
the  farm.  Tell  us  yo\ir  .aee  and  we  v»lll  ad- 
vise the  I>e3t  form  of  policy  for  you. 

Farmer!  and  Trader*  Life  Insurance  Company 

T.  O.  YounR,  Pros..  Home  OIBccs,  Syracuse,  N.V. 

Wc  vant  reliablr  fnnoctl-  farmrrs  u»  lotal  atfUs. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
800  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Heme 

rums  nisht  Into  day.  GWea  better  light 
ihan  gas,  eleetrieity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
3nc-tenth  tb«  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halla.  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  liitht  from  common  sasoline.  No| 
■vick.    No  chinmey.    Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  III6HT 

'fic  want  on*  person  in  each  localitvto  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
lageof  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
Write  today.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSNINB  SAPETV  LAMP  CO. 
138  raotory  aidg.,       Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FREE 


_,  iWonflerful    Money   Saving ' 
Wfif  Fence  Book .  over  I  .lO  Styles.  IM 


ifSlylnl 


Gates-Hteel  Posta-HarbW  lre,__._._  _- .« 

,^„  O IRECT  FROM  FACTOHY-FItt  lOHT  PAID 

-         -"      ail  h»«TT  DOUBLE  OALVANUEB  WI««S.     130 

pw  red  ap.    flat  f  rM  Rook  tad  SsmpU  to  lett. 

.     THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 

Ospt.    121         •        •        ClsvcUnd.  Ohio 

T^  f     ^   C?_1-.    ^^^  arrwi.  thereon  tn 

r  riVXTX  tor  ^5aIG  «  r^"'"  ^nck  house. 
1  dim  lyji.  ^aiv,  hank  i.iim.  wagon  shell 
and  corn  crib  attached,  with  other  liuildimr«  and  fin** 
youne  anple  orchard.  I-'arm  well  watererl.  .\<lftpled  fo*" 
eenoral  tnrmlnc.  dalrylnij  or  «orV.  ralstntt.  Tor  further 
information  write  owner.  E.f«.Kflper.  Mlddleio*-n,  Pa. 


Dairy  Cattle 


45  Holsteins-Guernseys 

AT  PUBLIC  SALE   - 

Forest  Hill,Md..  Oct.  17 

ii)  make  room  for  pure-breds'will  seJl  Mi  high 
(jrailc  Holslein  and  (juern.st-y  Cows,  lleifers 
HQil  CaJves.  Many  of  these  cows  are  now 
fr(,'sh.  Cow-testing  Ass'u.  Records  10,000 
.11,000  Ihs.  milk  a  year.  Write  for  furtlier 
particulars. 

A.  B.  TWINING, 

EVERGREEN  FARM.    Forest  Hill,  Md. 


Lei    US    tell   you    about    the 
money -making,  mortgage- lifting 

l^^  HOLSTEINS 

—The  raost  profitable  cows  on  earth.  They 
giu-  tlie  Rrealcst  yields  of  milk  and 
Idiltcrfut  at  lowest  feed  and  labor  cost  of  any 
|.--r.l.     Facts  and   Figures    F'RKK. 


No  obligation, 
to  sell. 


We  have  nothing 


T  olstein-Friesian  Association 

of  America,  Box  218,  Brattleboro.Vt 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
$15  to  120 

For  high  grade  calves  cither 
sex  express  paid  in  luta  ot  5. 
4U  larKe  high  grade  and  12 
registered  Ilolstein  cows  due 
iu  Aug.  and  Sept.  35  regis- 
tered heifers  1  to  2  years 
old.  40  high  grade  hellers, 
and  rcgistereU  bulls. 
JOHN  C.  REABAN.  TlHf.  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Foiled   Holstein-Frieaian 

bull  Olives,  sirej  by  a  son  of  the  World's  Keeord  .senior 
4vr  .11.  i.'M.rii).  butter  In  305  days,  at  »100  and  up. 
l).^..Tl|)llv•o  catalog  for  stamp.  , ,     ,     ,,  ..    r.» 

Gl.a.  !■-  .STKVli.VSON  &  SONS,  f  larks  Summit.  Pa. 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEINS 

l.-i.!,-  llobteln  hclfcr  calves  SlTi  to  $20,  sired  by  a  son 
,ir  j.'(Ht».  cow  who  haa  a  26  1b.  full  sister.  nani.-<  to 
111  «•  calvia  are  some  of  the  Kreatiwt  produrinK  cims  Ui 
(  ..rilind  (.lounty.  Two  grade  calvi-s&  reg.  bu  Icalf.JOO. 
1'AI;L  U.  fciTEVKNS,  COKILANU.  N.  \. 

HI  »  .:.^  .  Herd  of  3.1  cows,  15  heifers.  6  bulls  to 
Ol.->lcMllS  choo««  from.  Half  ura-le  :iul  luJf  regis- 
UTod.  All  have  a  :5-ycar  cow  te.sllng  ii.s«ocliillou  record 
for  milk  production.  Hotne  with  A.  It.  i).  ri-cords. 
I'lunilyu  Karm.Falrvlew  Village.  Pa.  mear  Norrisiowni 


nl  .t«:»»    I'n'ixa^^    '  rectien-o  heifers.    2  bulls. 
obteiQ   I   ai\eS    fromaaulU.  bin-.    Write    for 


(iriocu,  pictures  and  jicdlcrii's. 
WALTliU  M.  CRUTTK.N'miM. 


\Mlkes  Barre.  Pa. 


Belle  Alto  Guernseyi  ^irf't"oV"nr  'lll't^^ 

Regittersd  reaaoiiable  prlecs.        M.  H. 

Me  Cillum,  MKr.     Belle  Alto  Kurin.     Werneravllle.  I'a. 


R.^r  ll/xl.:lA:nc  P^^  "'  voung  rows.  One  has 
0:^.  llOisieint)  creditable  AH.  O.  record.  Hoth 
ari- 1114  rows  and  wood  pro<luccrs.  IJred  and  priced  rlttlit. 
Wll.l.IA.M    S.    KKK,         H.  1>     >.       CAKI.lSl.i;,     PA. 


Ilrklctoin  lliilla  '"^m  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  youP 
IlOlAieill  DUUS  want4i;they  are  priced  to  MCll.M. 
LlUiolii)ur, Crystal  Sp  ring  Stock  Fami.Lltilestown.Pa 


Japcoo  r'olvoe  K"*"  sexes.  Fine  stock  of  the 
ucrscjr  v^ttivca  most  noted  petllKrees  In  the 
•orld.       FREDG.  W.  RUNK,     ALLtNloWN,  PA. 


Dcfllstercd  Holatcin  and  t;uera*ev  bulls  from 
"  Mive.i  to  Mcrvleeaiile  age.  2.50  animate  In  the  herd. 
Bun NV.MliAUa  FARMS.    R.  D.  1.    Uarrlsburg.  PS. 


P*<UterM]  Holstsin  l>ull  and  iioifor  calves  from  a  ton 
"■■liDw  bull  and  heavy  milking  datin.       Jtest  breedlna. 

Wriw         I.V.  orro.  iarmslk.    pkxnA. 


A  vrshiroa  y"<>nK  A  R.  cows,  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
t».yi3iiiica  Best  b hxMl  lines,  reasonable  prices.  In- 
pecum  l!ivlta<l.    Robert  Tern pleton  A  .-4on.    Ulster.  Pa. 


.Ifr«r»w  Ttiillc  ready  for  Hclit  wrvlc-c.    tJcnd   for 

.  ,.     ^  1>UI IS  jMMigrces  aad  iirtces. 

.'OHV  I..  VANHOHM..  TROY,  PA. 


Rc"  .TopkiPV  Hull  !•' months;  pedlgnH>,  (Incas 
•  VI  _.  .Ft  rt>t»y  r>UII  anym  tlieworld.  Bargain. 
<  '  i^    rr  ,,1.    Branch"!.  •  N.  Y.   P.  «).,  New  York  <'lty. 


Ml  Sim  Shorthorns  herd  bull. dam  a  I  I2.W  lb daiiKh- 

i.Mo^  onorinorns  ^^^  „,  (ji-m-ral  (lay,  grandam. 

R  •   i.f  c;ioii.slde.     C.  M.  Kennedy  A  .Sons.  Ulster.  Pa. 


Poultry 


>.  (  W  I  ncflirirnc  Tom  Barron  .Strain." 
■  .  M.  l.,tf;ilorilS>  The  larae  kind,  proline 
'i/T-  Itreerllne  slock  for  <i,ile.  I  1-2  lb.  cockerels 
'■'•III  lrnii(rl«l  high  record  sires,  $1.2.>  each,  live  or 
niir.'  11  ,.:ir-ii.  I'hese  cockerels  will  cortt  you  $10  next 
r.'l'.'?.  l>r'ler  from  adv.  IVYWO<)l>  roil.TRY 
»  MtM.       Box  71  A.         Avoodale,    «  hestcr  to..  Pa. 


l'nrfl>rod  White  liCghorn  Ctxjkerel.s 

tr;:i,  ir  ••.»  HENS  IN  I"  strain  havlnR  trapnesie*! 
\u'.,'  !'■  ""f'T'lIno:  lS0-25OeRK  In  pullet  year. »:i..'».'i,$10. 
M«i<ii  .,\.v   |.^^,{^,  uox  M,         Pe.-ksklll,   N.  V. 


S.  (.'.  White  Lechorn  ^^i 


baby     clilx,     pullets, 

„,,,„       ,  -r-. h.'ilchlni;  eggs,  250egg 

«;riin      i,ong  deep  bodies,  yellow  legs  A  beaks  &  large 
rM   I  ip-nver  combs. 

*  ft  »;UA\  r..s.       R.  n  2.      rexvti.lf.  n.  y. 


^.  C'     Whil-p  T.«»{rlir»rn       yar.ing     bens    and 

•V.    Millie   L/eirnorn      ,,K-kerels     for    sale. 

'  )m  r-irron  Strain. Prices  low  on  these  wonderful  layers, 

>     I     ■'IHRKY.  HTl:WARTSTOW.M,    PA. 


II IAS   "^    <"    White   Leghorn  yearlings  Barron— 
I'    ^  ",  ..^.J^'"""  s'Min  »l  ■25. 
'       <<»Ol).  PFACH  BOTTOM.  PENNA. 


Do^s  and  Ferrets 

jK  Uj  M)S-  HOUNDS-HOUNDS 


ho'inrt?^'!.^'  '■''"?*"'  hounds,  broke  to  gun 
noun,lY,n  hand,  abo  ferrets  at  $4  ea  S« 
'l_l_   I.Ml.K,  FRKDKHICKSI 


Jyhite  and  Brown  Ferrets 


...  *  Held:  yoiing 
Send  for  photos. 
SBURC;,  OHIO. 

prices    on 
request, 
WKLLIXtiTON,  OHIO, 


make  a  thick  mash.  While  some  po- 
tatoes may  he  fed  raw  to  add  succu- 
leiu-e  to  the  j-ation,  they  should  be 
given  only  at  intervala  and  in  small 
quantaties.  Too  many  are  likely  to 
cause  scours, 

A  potato  ration  should  be  supple- 
mented with  feeds  rich  in  nitrogen, 
such  as  old-process  linseed-oil  meal  or 
fi.sh  meal.  Where  sweet  potatoes  arc 
plentiful  and  cheap  a  combination  with 
gluten  meal  and  skim  milk  makes  a 
good  ration. 

Effects  of  Feeding 
In  one  case  of  experimi'utal  feeding 
shoats  made  one  pound  of  gain  for 
each  3.13  pounds  of  grain  when  they 
were  allowed  to  do  their  own  harvest- 
ing of  raw  sweet  potatoes.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes are  said  to  be  the  best  root 
crop  for  pigs  for  fall  and  winter  graz- 
ing in  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the 
south.  The  meat  of  potato-fed  hogs 
is  equal  in  quality  to  pork  from  a  grain 
ration,  but  the  latter  is  likely  to  carry 
a  greater  finish.  After  cooling  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference  in  firmness 
of  the  carcass  between  a  potato-fed  and 
a  grain-fed  animal. 


KEEP  THE  LIVESTOCK 


The  high  prices  recently  paid  for 
grain  have  induced  many  farmers  to 
sell  their  breeding  stock  and  thousands 
of  hogs,  cattle  and  laying  hens  have 
been  sold  for  meat.  If  a  farmer  ex- 
pects to  leave  the  farm  it  is  alright  for 
him  to  sell  all  of  his  stock,  but  if  he 
expects  to  stviy  there  and  must  stay 
there  and  likes  livestock,  he  will  for- 
ever regret  the  day  that  he  marketed 
his  animals.  To  me,  a  farm  is  not  in- 
teresting unless  it  can  boast  of  a  fair 
amount  of  livestock.  The  eattle  and 
sheej)  grazing  in  the  field,  the  friendly 
grunt  of  tlie  pigs  and  the  crow  of  the 
rooster  all  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
on  the  farm.  They  are  a  sort  of  com- 
panionsliip  that  keejis  a  farmer  from 
being  lonesome. 

Of  course  farming  is  a  business  and 
the  pleasure  of  admiring  livestock  may 
not  be  considered  a  "dollars  and 
cents"  argument  for  keeping  them  on 
the  farm.  However,  here  is  the  big- 
gest antl  best  argument  for  keeping  the 
stock.  If  animals  are  high  it  usually 
means  that  their  progeny  will  also  be 
high,  and  when  the  parent  stock  is 
marketed  the  chances  for  income  from 
the  off.xpring  are  forever  destroyed.  The 
fertility  of  a  farm  is  of  known  value 
to  the  farmer  and  this  fertility  can 
largely  be  maintained  or  increasetl  by 
the  livestock  on  the  farm.  Without 
the  fertility  the  production  of  crops 
will  be  hindered  and  the  yields  will 
soon  be  small  ulini  prices  for  grain 
are  still  high. 

A  farmer  may  reason  that  the  herds 
and  flocks  can  lie  replaced  at  any  time, 
but  this  may  not  be  true.  It  takes 
time  to  build  up  fine  flocks  and  herds 
and  it  costs  money.  The  farmer  who 
sells  all  his  breeding  stock  now  may 
flnd  that  he  can  invent  his  money  in 
nothing  that  will  pay  better  and  ho 
may  make  j>oor  investments  and  have 
a  hard  time  to  obtain  the  money  to  re- 
stock his  farm  with  good  breeders. 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are 
reported  to  be  sadly  in  need  of  fats  and 
their  herds  are  being  depleted.  This 
certainly  means  a  good  demand  for 
livestock  for  several  years  after  the 
war.  Viewed  from  every  angle  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  we  should  keep  our 
livestock  even  if  the  cash  in  the  bank 
docs  look  better  than  the  job  of  caring 
for  the  stock  on  the  cold  days  of  win- 
ter. A  farm  in  the  winter,  without 
livestock,  is  a  dreary  place  to  live. 
Give  a  man  that  likes  livestock  enough 
of  them  to  manage  and  he  cannot  help 
but   like   farming. — K, 


i*Mil^ 


Get  "Better  Farming"  Free 
-Worth  Dollars  to  You 

Every  farmer  interested  in  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  his  soil  should  have  this  big  illu- 
strated book.  In  its  74  pages  it  tells  how  to  reduce 
labor  costs,  how  to  get  cheaper  plant  food  and  how 
to  protect  crops  from  drought  and  washing  by  using 

^tlas  Farm  Powdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  OrigiDal  Fann  Ponder 


Clearing  land  is  quick,  easy 
•nd  cheap  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder— made  especially  for 
farm  work.     No  expensive 


tools  are  needed.  Just  punch 
a  hole  under  the  stump  or 
boulder,  load  it,  light  a  fuse, 
and  the  work  is  done  ! 

You  can  blast  deep  ditches  at  half  the 
cost  of  hand  digging.  You  can  break  up 
the  subsoil  and  liberate  rich  plant  food, 
you  can  make  beds  for  planting  fruit 
trees  with  Atla^Farm  Powder.  Deal- 
ers near  you  will  supply  your  needs. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

md  learn  how  to  do  minr  kindi  of  farm  improve- 
ment work  with  the  cheapest  and  best  (arm  hand^ 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,  the  improved  iarm  explosive. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Gsneral  Office*:  WilmingtoD.  Del. 

Salei  Offices:     BirmiaKbam,  Boston,  HoagbtoD. 
Joplio,  Knoxville,  Kaosa*  City,  New  Orleans, 
Mew  York,  Pbiladelpbia,  PitBbutKb,  SL  Louis 


SWINE 


OLLINSJERSEY  RED 

the  best 


bred 

,-373  lbs. in 
,  'I^Z^^^l^^    9  months. 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

TiMtwar.  MalenttcMaminotb  229690.  welgbt 
407  Ibi.  at  7  months  old  WAD  bred  and  grown 
by  us.  When  70U  want  the  t>e8t  and  "PvaDt  tbem 
big.  write  to— 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whltftuem  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES   ^S^^ii^^^ 


H;ivo  largo  litters. our 
free  circular  nIiows 
not*"!  winner.  VS  rlt<' 
for  It.  Also  reKlstcred 
Guernsey  bulls. 
Locust  Lawn  Farm 

Btrd-In-Hond. 
Box  i.    Lane.  Co,  Pa- 


Fancy  bin  type  Improved 
Chester  White  plij.s.  sired  by 
thl9  800  lb.  Hhow  boar,  nnd 
from  nnt  liircp  .sown.  Pigs 
shipped   on  approval. 

C.  E.  Cassel,    Hershcy.  Pa. 


Itoft.  P.  Chlaaa.  Berkahlm.    C  Whites.  T.arite 
Htraln,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin,  s  wocka  pIrs,  bred 
80W.S.  aervlre  l>oara.  Collie  and  Ucagledogs.    Grade 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRAN VILLE,  PA. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  I,  MiNci:. 


r.le  Typo.  Write 
your  wiiiii.M.    Wc 
c:iii   till    thoiii. 
CAN'ONSm  lt(;.  PKNN.V. 


Uuroc  Jerseys  p-ot..,An.v  .«.■,  kuu 

U.  i:i>   it\U(  LAY.      R.  I).   4.   somi;k.si:t.  PA. 


RAflreVtirPc  '''"'"K'  'yppy  WlowsMa  ntcrplece-I  onft- 
DCFKSinics  Follow  blood  lines  Also  Roc  UnlrTin- 
Krleslan  bull  calves.  KInft  .SeflU  A  I)e  KnI  L'nd.Biitfcr 
I?o^  3rd  breeding.    Jnn.  C.  Brcdm.    (;ettMihiirc.  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  &  Bprkshiros  !,"««„\* 

old.    2  Chesier  White  Boars  4  mo<«.  Write  yo\ir   want« 

I.  R  1  AV(;r;R.  york  springs,    pa. 


PAakakivAa    'or  Feeders,    fi   weeks   old.    pure   bred. 
DVininiiVS  $9  each,  cither  sex.    Small  snipplv. 
CLO\  KHDALE  FARM.  Cb-vlotte.  N.  Y. 


niiiiA/«a  A  choice  2  yr.  old  service  boar:  aim  Siirlng 
L/uruCB  boars  4  will  be  bred  fur  Mar. Apr.  A  \Iav. 
Write  your  wants.  Ira  U.  Jack.Hon.     RIO.    Vanwert.  O. 

O.I.C.&  Chester  White  .^il";'?" '.'.''"/  ''l"-''J2'  "^= 

Satisfaction  A  safe   del.  gtiar. 
JOHM   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROV.       PLNNA. 

I  .. n.  I.  L'       o    •  RPRlntered      High       Grade. 

Large  Derksnire  OWloe  prices  reus  enable.  write 
HOME  FAR.M,  CE.VlliR    VALLF.Y.    PA. 


Registered  Berkshires  If^^i^Tru^u,"'' 

L.  C  TO.MKIN.-^.  I.I.LKNTtJX.    PK.NNA. 


R«»<r  P*»lon«l  ( 'hJn-K^""'^"'^' "'■'"■04I  to  l-2ton 
IVtJj;.  I  (M«lim  V  Illlia.Shnar..,  Cholora  tminune<l 
by  the  double  treatment.    K   Rowel  I.    Scottsburc.  Va. 

Biff  Tyne  Poland  (M.inas  S-'ed'tor^tTctTr! 

rort  :  cliolce^AUR.  plu's.        R.  U.  I.YLF;.        <  udl7..  Ohio. 


Rej:.  O.  T,  (' 

Prize  blood 


'■Ferndiilo  Sti)ck    Farm ."    Snloni 

Ind.    Hie  tyiie.  Prices  rea  sonii ble. 

M.  U.  .lOH.V.SOV.  .\SHTAUULA    OHIO. 


R(  ^'.  O.  T.  r. 

pigs.  L.  F 


Bo.nr.   welcht  3.10;  a  good    sire  of 

lanje  Utters.    Also  May   farrowed 

VICIIOI.AS.  Mt.  Bethel.    Pa. 


i»t.  I  riMiii  t  >    so|it  — Masterpiece  blood    rlioiip. 
W.  J.  Mc  COX  Ml, I,.  OXFORO.  PA. 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT   HICHWOOO 

Sorvlco    lwv:ir-<.    bred  sow.s.   piqs     all  ages. 
H.  r.  AH.  B.  HAKPKNUING.  Box  45.Dundee.  N.Y. 


Hiah   Grade  Rm    Berksk  rei  '*''  »"'*     Satisfaction 
nign   vjraae  i\cg.  oerKsnircs  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

W.  S.   JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  PA. 


Che.STER       \^'H^TF.S     and     POLAND     CHINAS 

All  ages.  Reglotered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.   A.  BOAK.  ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Ri'cr  O  T  f'  Special  sale  on  fall  pies,  for  Oct  de- 
m  ^.  \r.  I.  \  .  1  Ivory  from  best  I)  loofl  llnep  pnM^ir- 
able.        HIdrl  View  Farm,    Box   17.     Mt.    Usthol.  Pa. 


Purebred  Jer.'^ey  Reds 


4    to    fi    weeks. 
»fi   each 
KARL  n.  SHINER.  TOWANDA.  PA 

I'nrohre.|  Chester  ^^^1ites(0. 1.  C.)  Zl^^ln^v. 
MOHKG\\FARM,  BoxM.         Pcck.sklll.     N.Y. 

FOP    ^4TP'    ^*^  PlCT    froni   30  to   "lO  pounds 

I  \H\,    ri.'MiEi    ,„r  feeders. 

Wol.cnrSTER  FARMS.  STOCKTON.  N    J 

Bij»  Type  Poland  Chinas  oiitabnvi  of  open  Prolific; 
easy  feeders.  Price  right.      O.  C.  Powell.    Ada.  Ohio. 
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ConducUd  bjr  W.  C.  F«ir,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  tlila  departrncnt  la  frw;  to  our  Bub- 
scrlbcra.  Kach  conununlcatlon  should  otaw  history 
andsymptotna  of  the  ca.so  lu  full;  also  the  naoae 
and  addroBS  of  writer.  lultUU  only  wUl  bo  pub- 
lished. We  eanuot  make  reply  liy  mall.  This  Is 
oue  of  the  luoal  valuable  oolummi  uf  the  paper  aud 
wo  iuvltc  readers  to  make  uae  of  It.  Cllpplngy  from 
this  column,  wheo  properly  preaerved  oud  clawl- 
fled.  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  m«dlcal 
sympoalums  a  farmer-tAooluiuMi  wm  obttUo. 


Ringworm. — I  have  one  colt  and  two 
fows  affected  with  ringwonn.  The 
simple  home  remedies  which  I  have  up 
plied  fail  to  effect  a  cure  and  I  woull 
like  to  know  what  to  do.  J.  M.,  Coop- 
ers Plains,  N.  Y.— First  of  all,  you  had 
better  clip  the  hair  off.  Then  wash 
sore  parts  with  soap  and  water  and 
paint  all  diseased  parts  with  tincture 
iodine.  In  horses,  an  application  or 
two  of  mercurial  ointmegt  will  very 
often  effect  a  cure.  The  treatment  of 
ringworm  should  be  kept  up  until  a 
cure  is  effected. 

Abscess  on  Withor.s — Bursal  Swelling 
—Eczema.— I  have  a  horse,  about  seven 
years  old,  that  has  soft  bunch  on  with- 
ers well  forward.  It  is  {rradually  in- 
creasing in  si/.e.  This  same  horse  has  a 
puffy  swelling  on  fore  part  of  each  hind 
fetlock  -joint,  but  does  not  produce 
lameness.  He  also  has  an  itchy  condi- 
tion of  the  skin.  A.  W.,  Rogersford, 
Pa.— You  had  better  paint  bunch  on 
withers,  also  swelling  on  fetlock  joint, 
with  tincture  iodine  every  day  or  two. 
When  the  bunch  on  withers  softens,  it 
should  be  opened  to  allow  proper  drain- 
age. Then  swab  out  iuuer  wall  of  ab- 
scess with  tincture  iodine,  three  tim'?s 
a  week.  Apply  one  part  coal  tar  dis- 
infoctant  and  '^-i  parts  water  to  itchy 
]>arts   of   skill,  once   a  day. 

HiTter    Milk.— I    have   been    a    read.^r 
of    Pennsylvania    Farmer    for    several 
years  and  always  look  over  veterinary 
column,  but   do  not   call  to  mind  read- 
ing  an    answer    to    the   following   que,- 
tion.     My  soven-year-old  cow  will  come 
fresh   Feb.   1,  191S.    When   her  milk   iS 
boiled    it    becomes    bitter.      Last    year 
she    gave    milk    of    same    quality    for 
nearly    four    months    before    she    camo 
fresh.     So  far  as  I  can  tell  she  is  heal- 
thy and   is  giving  a  nice  lot   of  milk. 
I  wouM  like  to  know  what  can  be  done 
to    prevent     her    giving    this    kind    of 
milk.     0.  S.  R.,  Burlington,  N.  .T.— As 
you  know,  milk  absorbs  odors  from  the 
air    very    easily    and    for    this    reasou 
should  never  be' left   standing  in   close, 
poorly-ventilated   stables   where    it   will 
gather  the  odors  of  fced«,  manure,  or 
what  is  often  termed  a  cowy-taste.     If 
sanitary  conditions  prevail  in  the  barn 
and    the   stable   is   well   ventilatetl  and 
the  ows  properly  and  regularly  clean- 
ed,  the   milk   is   not   likely  to   becom« 
tainted.  The  odors  of  certain  feeds,  fed 
to    the    cow    in    the    stable  -at    milking 
time,  are   often   absorbed   by  the  milk. 
Milk   that   has  been   smothered  by  put- 
ting  a    tight    cover   on   the  can   before 
the'^fuiininl  heat  has  left  it,  will  mako 
ill)  inferior  grade  of  butter  and  can  be 
detected  by  a  rancid  smell.     T   suggest 
a    change  "of   feed   and  perhaps   water, 
al.'<'»   wash   or  groom  your  cow  and  use 
the    n'iniost    cleanliness    when    milking; 
l)ei5ides,    the     milking     ,it<nsils     should 
be    tlioroly    cleaned,    bdl' d    aud    airel. 
The    milk"   should    be    promptly    coole<l 
when  milked  and  kept  in  a  clean,  well- 
venti'ated  milk  house.    Give  cow  a  tea- 
spoonful   of  hyposulphite   of  soda  at   a" 
dose  in  feed  or  drinking  water,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Obstructed  Breathing — Indigestion. — 
T  have  a  eow  that  makes  considerable 
noise  when  breathing.  The  tht'oat 
seems  to  be  the  st^at  of  her  ailment, 
whatever  it  is.  She  has  lost  some  flesh, 
but  gives  same  flow  of  milk.  She  is  in 
calf,  dne  to  freshen  latter  ].art  of  De- 
cember. E.  J.  M.,  Stonch.Hburg,  Pa. — 
Apply  equal  parts  tincture  iodine  and 
camphorated  oil  to  throat,  once  daily. 
Give  her  oue  dram  fluid  extract  mix 
vomica,  one  dram  fluid  extract  lobelia 
at  a  dose  in  feed  or  drinking  water, 
three  times  a  day.  Her  stable  shonll 
be  kfpt  clean  and  be  well  supplied 
with   tresli    air. 

T)eep  Milkers. — ^I  have  heifer  due  to 
freshen    for   first    time   next    December. 
For  the  past  two  months  w«^  have  been 
milking    her,    once    a    day.      She    gives 
three    quarts    daily.      T    would    like    to 
know  whether  we  should  make  ait  effort 
to  dry  her,  or  continue  milking  her.  0 
C.  L.,  Liverpool,  Pa. — If  I   own-ed   hci. 
I    should    continue    milking    her    on' •' 
daily,    not    forgetting    the    importan 
of  supplying  her  with  plenty  4)f  nut-i 
tious  food.    She  will  likely  prove  to  h.. 
a  profitable  dairy  cow. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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Raynster  is  the  name  of  the  best  storm-coats.  To  make  sure  that  yoa  gee 
full  value  when  you  buy,  look  for  the  Raynster  label. 

You're  equipped  for  the  roughest  work  in  the  roughest  weather  when  you 
have  a  Raynster. 

These  strong,  durable  storm-coats  keep  you  dry  through  he  worst  of  down- 
pours.    They  bring  the  proteaion  of  your  own  roof  out  into  the  fields. 

And  mark  this:  When  you  buy  a  Raynster  your  selection  is  not  limiUiL  This 
word  represents  a  line  of  storm-coats  complete  in  every  style  and  type  of  coat. 

Every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  can  find  just  the  coat  they  most  need  in  the 
Raynster  line.  Work-coats,  dress-coats  and  play-coata  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, with  real  service  and  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  Raynsters. 

Go  to  your  dealer's  and  select  the  right  Raynster  for  your  needs.  Take  it 
home.  Thai  when  it  rains  you're  ready.  Write  us  for  interesting  style  book. 
It  pictures  some  of  the  most  popular  Raynsters. 

United  States  Rubber  Compai^r^ 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


le  Best  Pumps  I  Ever  Saw 

"l  have  three  pumps  of  your  make  nnd  they  are  the  best  putnpa  ^ 
ever  saw,"  wrttes  F.  M.  Polk,  Tobinsport,  Ind      No  wonder  I 
For  they  are  back«d  by  69  year's  pump-makintf  expert-^ 
ence.    Remember,  we  ^cMro/itee  every  one  of 

r»ouij»  ptiMPg 

to  (ally  perfoRii  the  work  for  wUetl  ft  is  ree. 
oounended.       Write  today  for  new   free^^"* 
book.    "Pnmpa   for  Every   Service." 
Ask  our  Service  Dept.  to  help  yoo^l 

Address  Dept.  SS.         ^^^  pteTsoS 


99^ 


OooM. 

Lift  and  Pon« 
Fump  fot  hand 
pumpinc 


The  GouUs  Mf«.  Co. 

Main  Oltfie*  and  W«rka 
Se&cc*  Fslb.  N.  Y, 


m 


tor  ptUDDiDM 

wsUraMau 
Mb  ■Ir-praaaor* 


McwTork    Chkaa* 
BaatoD    Atlaota    llooaU 
Kniiikitia    HM  li  ■■> 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT  CDCC 

BEATS    £LLCTRIC   or    CASOLINE  I     llfcaiH 


Bore's  ycmr  opportmilty  to  iret  tbe  wontlerful  new  MJMH  Keroeene 
tfantlfl  liKlitFtU  Write  quick  for  p«rticaJan!.  This  fre«t  free  ofler  wiU 
bo  wiUidrawn  as  soon  oa  soiiis  distribator  starts  work  m  yoor  newhbor- 
hood.  You  only  need  show  the  Aladdki  to  a  few  frieods  and  odsbbsrs: 
th«»  wiil  want  on«.  Wo  (five  you  faws  kw  for  this  help.  Takes  very 
little  time,   oo  invsalaisot.    Costa  nothias  to  try  the  lUMW  10  nisbta. 

Bnms  50  Hours  on  One  Gallo&L 

ci.iiDoo  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no ador,  smake ar  noise,  siatple,  no  pom^ina  np. 
no  prewore.  won't  explsda.  Tsata  by  U.  8.  Govsmnaot  andUurtyBvo 
leading  onjversitjes  show  the  Aladditi  (ivaa  Mraa  MsM  "  "ssfc  «|M  as  beet 
'  '     IP  Isoips.    ««  IsM  Ms*l  at  Panama  Elspoaitkm.    Ovor  tbrsa 

already  saioyins  this  powerful,  whiu,  steady  afiCHTC 
iiiillkl      "^iiiiMriiii-'^  Aad  tiitek  of  H-roa  AIICII I  • 
get  it  aiitoai  fsriM  sat  s  sasi.    AU  alwt««a  prspaid.    Aak  W  AMTCn 
>or  10-day  liYseTiialOffar  an4  kain  bow  «o  flat  ess  ffss.  WSH I  UP 

MANTkiK  itAM^  oommmny,  Aao  »t»*Mn  •uM'i^t.  j*wr»  *•■!» 

Lftaet  Karnwa  <Caal6ll)  StoiHIaLaaiaM— —  leOalWWe 


94X1 


Will  reduce  Inflamed.  Straioei 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligatnentt, 
or  Muscles.  StopatheIamen<  suid 

Ein  from  a  Splint.  Side  Bone  or 
me  Spavin.  No  blister,  r^  tan 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.     $2  * 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivcret).  De- 
^^^    tchbe  your  case  for  tpecial  i'  'nic- 
lioM  and  interesting  horte  Book  2  M  Free. 

nankiDd.  reduces  Strained,  Torn  iitf^ 
ments.  Sw^en  GIukU.  Veto*  or  Mo»cW» 
HmIs  Cute.  Soree,  Ulcere.    AUaye  pam     Pim 

|LOO»botUestdr«l€riorileUTered.    Boak"H»i<iei."    "•* 

f .  F.  Y0WI8,  P.D.P.,  1M  Tsmple  8t.  Springfield  Hm 

MINERAU^ 

he:avEv?«(« 
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rnnnd  wick  flirnie  Isoips. 

million  people 

lit;iit,  nearest  to 

can  eel  it 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


Market  Gardening  Near  The  Great  Lakes 

Observations  of  a  New  Jersey  Vegetable  Grower  on  Western  Methods 
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Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertiser*:  Kf 
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During -the  last  week  of  September,  1916,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Vegetable  f  J  rowers'  Association  of  America, 
held  last  year  at  vTiicago.  The  meeting  itself  was 
very  interesting,  however,  the  observation  trips  thru 
the  nearby  Chicago  market  gardens,  and  the  trip 
around  the  Great  Lakes  thru  the  best  vegetable 
growing  sections  w.is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  it 
all.  Having  always  been  inV^olved  in  vegetable  pro- 
duction in  New  Je?.>ey,  it  was  an  interesting  study 
to  observe  and  explain  to  myself  the  essential  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  used. 

The  iirst  great  thing  to  attract  attention  was  a 
great  series  of  greenhouses  actually  covering  acres 
of  ground  without  even  a  partition  between  the 
Lou-ses.  (Fig.  1  upper  left  hand.)  One  side  of  each 
of  two  greenhouses  drained  into  one  iron  gutter. 
The  heating  pipes  for  the  houses  are  directly  under 
the  gutter  so  that  ihey  do  not  absorb  the  sunshine 
nor  prevent  horse  cultivation  in  the  greenhouses. 
The  supporting  posts  are  bedded  in  cement.  The  il- 
lustration (Fig.  2  below  Fig.  1)  shows  a  "field"  of 
leaf  lettuce  growing  near  Chicago,  September  29, 
1916.  Head  lettuce  is  nsually  grown  along  the  At- 
lantic seacoast  but  the  growers  around  the  Great 
Lpkos  claim  that  they  cannot  produce  a  satisfactory 
liead  lettuce.  The  Grand  Rapids  leaf  lettuce  is  sold 
1  y  the  pound  and  it  is  };rown  close  together  and  in 
;,  very  short  time  bccaiiso  tlie  houses  are  kept  warm. 
Ilo.id  lettuce  must  grow  slowly  and  in  a  cooler  tem- 
perature. 

At  the  Chicago  farmers*  market,  the  growers 
seemed  to  have  a  determination  to  pack  everything 
in  very  small  wooden  boxes.  .Tust  think  of  a  new 
box  and  lid  being  furnished  for  every  eight  heads 
of  that  small  le.nf  l:^ttuce  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  Head 
lettuce  in  the  East  goes  to  market  in  barrels,  hampers 
and  l.nrge  lettuce  crites,  all  of  which  hold  at  least 
two  dozen  of  the  largest  heads.  When  asked  why 
they  packed  small  quantities  in  such  an  expensive 
box,  the  grower  said  the  buyers  demand  it  that  way 
ard  it  pays  the  grower  to  please  the  dealer. 

f>n  the  first  day  after  the  convention,  September 
."jit,  Racine,  Wis.,  was  visited  to  see  the  extensive  fields 
(  f  caMi.-iLTi',  sii;iar  h-^ots  and  onions  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  illustration  Figure  4 
shows  a  115-acre  oiron  field  with  the  }K»avy  yield  of 
red  onions  piled  up  "n  bushel  slat  crates  so  that  they 
will  air  out  well  before  being  stacked  away  in  tlic 
enormous  store  h'>iises  in  that  section.  One  man 
owned  the  entire  acreage  and  had  no  trouble  getting 
the  weeds  pulled  b. 'cause  he  contracted  with  many 
different  families  to  jilant,  cultivate  and  harvest  a 
(ertain  acreage  on  rltnres. 

(Concluded  on  page  IL) 
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The  War  and  the  Farmer 

Exemption  of  rami  Labor 

Never  l)eforo  Ims  so  groat  a  rcspoiisil)ility  rested 
iqM.a    the    fanner    as    today,      Unparalled    situations 


from  the  war  experience  of  our  allies  and  is  the  ma-  i?ed  effort  needed  to  get  rid  of  them, 
ture  judgnieut   of  (tur  own   experts  that  our  armies  The   insects   wore   present    in   large    numbers   in 

will  be   sueeessfiil  only   to  the  extent   that   our  agri-  the   southeastern   counties   of  Pennsylvania.     On   my 

culture  prospers,     li  we  limit  the  one,  we  restrict  tha  own    farm    they    stripped    many    timothy    plants    (.;' 

other;   to  rob  one  hi  order  that  the  other  might  be  their   leaves;    ate    the   tender   parts   of   the   soybean 

strengthened  is  to  weaken  the  wh'ole.  foliage,  leaving  only  the  ribs,  and  cut  off  the  silk  from 

The  only    criticism    whicli   should   deserve  atten-  the  growing  cars  of  corn,  thereby  preventing  proper 

faee    tho    world,    and    just    what    policies    should    l>e     tion   at   the  present    time   is   constructive  criticism—  fertilization.      Several   years   ago,  I   saw   them   eve,i 

pursued   in   order  that   there    may   be   a   minimum   of     certainly  not  destructive.  But  if  by  kindly  criticism  more  plentiful  when  several  fields  of  oats  were  con- 

lonfusion  and  a  maximum  of  eflioiency  is  a  puzzliag     of  this  war  measure  we  may  come  upon  some  means  pletely  stripped  of  -^he  grain  so  that  nothing  was  left 

.  uestion  whereby  a  part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  it  to  harvest   except    '.he   bare   stalks   orf   straw.     Aft.^r 

The  farmer   faced   wltl.   calmn<>ss   tlie   possibility     will   then  justify   itself  in  the   eyes  of  the  majority  they  had  destroyed  these  crops  they  moved   into  au 

ol   war.     He   had   "o.^en   assured   that    he   was   a   noi-    of  the  people.     Some  part  of  the  injury  has  already  adjoining  potato  field  and  several  corn  fields  whera 

es«ary  factor  in  national  prosperity  and  that  his  e!-     Leon  done  8t>   that  mere   complaint  is  futile.  ,  It   is,  they  also  destroyed  the  crops  by  eating  the  leaves. 

jjowever,  very  necessary-  that  we  weigh  the  situation  This   year   certain   d'stricts   in   Berks   County    report 

so    that    we    may    determine   upon   a    rational    course  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  because  of   the  rav- 

of  procedure   which  will   meet   the   conditions  which  ages  of  this  pest. 

confront  the  farmer  and  be  in  strict  accord  with  the  There  are  three  general   methods   which   can   be 

prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Government,  used    to    destroy    the    grasshoppers.      (1)    They    la. 

L.  Wayne  Arny  their  eggs  in  soft,  r.oist  soil,  so  if  all  the  land  suit 

able    for   their   breeding    is    cultivated    they    do    not 

_  have  a  chance  to  reproduce,  but  this  method  is  nor 

HanuV      Stock      Cutter  oft^n  practical  because   there   is  always  some  wast 
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i„,.ts— las  l.est  iih  rts— would  be  just  as  patrioti<' 
a  fiilfillnieiit  of  liix  national  old'gation  as  tho  Ik' 
fought  in  tl.e  treiu-hes.  At  least,  it  seemed  to  be 
well  understood  tlift  we,  being  thoroly  familiar  with 
Kngland's  mistnk"  in  this  ])articiilar,  would  take 
care  to  profit  by  her  error.  For  this  reason,  fan.; 
labor,  it  was  understood,  would  be  kept  at  its  work 
and    ^vould    r'-eive    full    suj.port    from    the    Govern- 


fiieiit. 


land  which  can't  be  farmed.     (2)  By  a  hopperdoze: 
Every   one    wlio   has   ever  worked   on    the    farm    This  is  a  galvanized  trough  which   is  dragged  ovr, 
fctnre  which  was  acknowledged   at   the  time  to  be    Vnows  ho'w  unhandy  it  is  to  husk  the  corn  with  the    the  fields  and  as  the  grass  hoppers  fall  in,  they  am 
evidence  of  the  a-curacy  of  our  understanding  of  the 


It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  Conscription  Law 
VNMs  prfscuted  to  tho  people   with   its  selective  draft 


probl.ms  of  the  hour.  The  Conscription  Law  is  novr 
ill  force.  Tho  (Minil.ersome  wheels  of  military  mobili- 
>fition  have  boon  put  into  motion,  and  our  people  are 
more  alive  than  over  to  the  necessity  for  groat  agri- 
cultural achievoMunt.  In  fact,  everything  has  boon 
done  more  or  lo«s  .-iccording  to  preconceived  ideas 
<xcopt  the  carryin  :  nut  of  tho  selective  feature  of 
the  draft  in  its  bearing  upon  tho  farmer.  Keopinu 
in  mind  tlio  selective  idea  as  applied  to  tlie  be«t 
interests  of  the  n-^tion,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand 
the  reasoning  whicli  will  put  the  farmer's  son  on  th2 

firing  line. 

There  are  maiy  farmers  to<lay  who  face  a  seri- 
ous situation  becaMso  of  this  mistaken  war  i-olicv. 
Men  who  have  by  reason  of  long  and  faithful  farm 
service  trained  their  sous  in  farm  management  so  that 
tlioir  later  years  might  be  rewarded  by  a  well-earned 
retirement,"  confident  in  tho  ability  of  those  soi.v  to 
.ontinue  with  the  farm  in  the  light  of  modern  science, 
have  now  been  forced  to  yield  these  sons  to  the  na- 
tional army.  Giving  up  their  sons  is  to  be  expected. 
but  when  this  also  moans  jriving  up  the  farm,  the 
Many  farmers  have  made  the:r 
carefnl  maMagoment  and  hard 
uork  with  just  land  enough  to  be  oftici^ntly  operated 
with  the  help  of  their  sons.  Without  their  sons,  the 
labor  factor  will  bo  reduced  to  a  poiii' 
belo'.v  eflicioncy  and  to  replaee  them 
w\*h  u  hired  man  is  diflieult.  sin"' 
the  hlr-d  man  has  also  been  drafted. 
In  other  words,  it  would  ai-pear  thrt 
our  farms  are  to  be  «acri(ifed  to  o.i- 
;,r.|,v  —  ;ii«t  the  thing  whicli  we  aimed 
to     .'.vf.'.l     in     the     so-called     -.elective 

draft. 

Tiiv  idea  .sooms  to  be  current 
fliat  >.,.T.e  effort  at  military  selection 
will    bf-    made    in    the    training    eamps 


either  killed  or  drowned.     This  method   is  genoral'v 
impractical  because  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labo^- 
and  can't  be  used  on  fields  on  which  there  are  grow 
ing  crops  or  brush,  or  which  are  uneven.     (.*?)  Poison 
ed  bait.     This  plan   is   the   cheapest    and    the    mo<r 
sptisfactory. 

The  formula  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  ],\- 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  after  extensive  ex- 
periments was:  25  pounds  wheat  bran:  1  pound  of 
Paris  green;  2  qunrts  cheap  molasses  or  syrup;  ti 
lemons.  The  mixture  is  scattered  by  hand  from  th.' 
back  of  a  buggy  driven  across  the  fields.  They  found 
the  cost  of  the  bait  to  be  about  25  cents  per  acre. 
— W.   H.  Rothenberger,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


When  Rainy  Days  Come 


Sled  Cutter  for  Corn  Stubble  ,KUher  CJreen  or  Dead.) 


fcsiilt    IS    «eriou 
farms    siiceossful    b.v 


•A'niild    corroet 


thi'i,    and    thai 


will 

thit»-  mo:i  who  have  had  scientifie  or 
tofb  Ileal  training  of  a  nature  valu- 
.•ibl  •  t'>  tho  Government  will  be  do- 
taii  d  f<-i  work  in  accordance  wit'i 
their  ojcperionces.  Tt  seems  to  be  dif- 
ficiilr  to  determine  the  aceuracy  of 
tir^  leport,  and,  regardless  of  its  ac- 
curacy, the  fact  remains  that  tlie 
farm-r  has  had  no  evidence  of  any 
siii-li  selection  and  in  some  section- 
farmer.,  liavo  actually  sold  tiioir 
farms,  <<•:  abandoned  them,  because 
they  wer.-  either  called  to  tlie  servi/.' 
or   -liMight   that    they    might    be.   Kven 

fl.d  a   farmer  were    irafted    into   the  army   aii<l   later     is    cheap    and    etticient. 

I'etail-'d    to    agric'.iliural     work,    liis    own     particula'      tin-    cutter    and   dri-.-er. 

larm  w..'ild  suffer  by  reason  of  sudi  an  arrangemen,, 

aid  ho  eould  hardly  be  expected  to  be  of  such   valm 

to  agric'ilturo  as  a   .vludc  a^  In-  would  have  l»een  had 

lie  been   allowed  »o   remain   <>n    his  own   farm   whore 

conditions  are  fam'ljar  to  him. 


The  rainy  day  can  be  made  valuable  on  t!if 
stubble  standing.  We  have  illustrated  here  a  very  farm.  The  odd  jobs  which  must  always  be  neglectf.j 
cheai)  and  efticiont  cutter  that  will  handle  tho  on  busy  days  in  the  field  can  then  bo  finished.  Theh.n 
stalks  cither  grcn  or  dry.  The  runners  are  made  noss  which  needs  re]>airs  can  be  neatly  patched  an! 
of  2x 4-inch  jdece^,  6  feet  long,  placed  2-  inches  the  hole  in  the  barn  floor  can  be  mended  before 
aj>art.      Cross    pieces   are   2x4    inches   by   6   feet    and     some   injury  to   the  stock   results. 

i\4    inches    by    4    f .  ( t    long.      The    wings    are    lJxl2  The    poultry    house    is    often    in    need     of    fe  •■! 

inches.     An   old  mower  knife  is  bolted   to  the   under     hojtpors  which   will   be   valuable   in   the   improvemen: 
side    of   each    wing.     This   rig   is  easily   constructed,     of    the    management    of    the    flock.      New    nests    cai 

be  made  in  a  short  time  and  if  the 
farmi  r  is  interested  in  ^rap-nesting, 
bulletins  may  be  studied  on  that  .sub 
jeet  and  trap-nests  made  to  assist  in 
improving  the   ogg  records. 

Many  machines  will   need   oilin^'. 
Tools     that     are     ready     for     storage 
should    be    cleaned    and    then     wipeil 
with  an  oiled  rag.     At  first  all  of  tie 
rust    can    be   scrubbed    off   with    kero 
sene.  tlon  rub  the  metal  thoroly  wit'i 
the    oiled    rag   to   place   a    film    of   oil 
betAoen  the  implement  and   the  dani 
air.     Tools  are  high  and   a   few  hour 
of  ea.oful  attention   may  mean  a  fev 
years   of   additional    service;    possibly 
tho   tool   which    will   soon   break   dowi 
when  there   is' little   money    for   addi 
tional  equipment  and  it  can  be  sav  "I 
now  at   little   expense    outside   of   the 
time  on  a  rainy  day. 

The   wife   can  often   use    the   hu- 
lianl's  time  to  good  advantage  vvh.M 
it   rains.     The  wood  shod  and  the  eel 
lar    :>'-e    frequently    in    need    of   doai 
ing.      This   is   especially    necessary    i" 
the    tall    4»ofore    tlie    food    supply    '^ 
nady   for  -torago   in  the  collar.     Clean   up  tho  celLir 
while    it    rains  and   then   open   it   up   as   much  as   po^ 
siblc    for    drying    and    ventilation    (mi    the    first    d.ny 
that   the  sun    i^    warm    and  bright. 

The  attic  is  often  a  fire  risk  due  to  the  lar," 
amount  of  dust  and  dirt  which  accumulates  aroniol 
tho  chimneys.  Storr.ge  room  is  valuable  on  the  farm 
and  it   should  not  be  dutteiod  up  with  useless  truck 

of   anv    value.     Of   course    it    i" 

If    t!:' 


.S-IO  (iasoline  Tractor  Makinfi  Two  Mile»  An  Hour  with  Two-Botloin  Plows  on 
Camden  County,  New  Jersey,  Farm. 

One    horse    can    easily    haul 
H.   S.   Good.,   York   Co.,   P:'. 


The    Grasshopper    Menace 


Without   wishinj,  to  seem  radical  tho  indications 
There  can  be  liMle  sympathy  with  the  man  who     aio   that   tho  grasshopper   may   eventually   become   a 

toinplains  of  por^o  lal  hardshi].  at   tho  present   time:     more   serious   post    •.han   tho   potato   beetle,   the   tent  which   will  never  be 

or    with    one    whose    motives   are    j-nroly    selfish    and     caterpillar  or  any  of  our  common  destructive  insects  not   difficult    to   find   work   to  do  on   a   farm. 

if  one    may   judge    by    the   large    numbers    present    i.i  farmer    is    nearly    ti  ed    out    from    hard    days    in    t" 

this   and    neighboring   cunties   the   past    summer  and  harvest  field   the   rainy  day   may  bo   the  salvation 

bv    tho    serious    outbreaks    which    have    occurred    in  his  health.     Tt  can  be  used  for  just  good,  wholesoui  • 

other  states.     The  fact  that  one  druggist  in  Colorado  rest.     The  farmer  with  no  rainy  day  jobs  should  not 

sold    6.550    pounds    (,f    Paris    green    and    38    tons    of  h  t   his   conscience    vorry  him   if  he   takes   tho    ramy 


who  fails  to  realiz.'  the  patriotic  duty  which  rest:. 
ii))on  every  Amr-rican  in  the  present  crisis.  Tf 
.'.griculture  wor<V  not  an  industry  upon  which  tin- 
very  life  of  the  iiation  depends,  and  fnndamenta' 
to  the  success  of  U  th  ourselves  and  our  allies,  on? 


TU      Fi^rw/I   QiHiAh/\fi  in    Franr<»         I    *^^  ^^^  *'"^*'  ^'*^'*^  England,  of  whom  the  Far  East- 
Ine  rOOQ  OllUaUOn  lIl    rionCe— •!    ^.j^    wheat    producing   countries    are   colonies,    takes 

By  TRED  B.   PITNEY 


Editors'  Note. — ^This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  Fred  B.  Pitney,  a  noted  foreign 
correspondent,  on  the  food  situation  in  France. 
Mr.  Pitney  not  only  had  at  his  disposition  the 
ofticial  figures  of  the  French  Governnaent  on  the 
food  supply  of  France,  but  he  has  lived  in  France 
during  war  an-d  speaks  from  personal  experience 
and  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions there. 


the  remainder.  France  can  get  a  little  from  South 
Africa.  Argentina  has  stopped  the  exportation  of 
vJ'heat.  This  country  is  the  only  resource  left  to 
France.  r  •  ' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  scarcity  of  flour  resulting 
from  the  shortage  in  wheat.  Let  us  try  to  see  what 
thia  means  to  France.  In  the  firat  place,  it  must  he- 
realized  that  \here  bread  is  the  staple  article  of 
food.  It  is  the  base  of  all  meals,  especially  aiftong 
the  working  population.  Breakfast  con.sists  of  cof- 
fee or  chocolate  and  bread.  Luhchean  is  bread,  soup, 
coffee  and  often,  tho  not  always,  some  meat  or  fish 

Bread  is 
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cage  territory  and  is  not  only  atfecting  the  innocent 
baby  in  the  cities,  but  is  giving  a  black  eye  to  the 
farmer  and  arraying  classes  of  men  against  each 
other  to  the  final  disadvantage  of  all.  Moreover,  it 
is  fast  bringing  about  conditions  that  will  affeei 
agriculture    adversely   for   years    to   come." 

It  also  refers"  to  some  statistics  gathered  by  John 
Fields,  and  says:  "The  total  value  of  the  corn  cro-p 
in  Oklahoma  from  1909  to  1916  was  $158,000,000 
less  than  the  eost  of  produetiun!" 


Food  as  it  Affects  the  Indiyidual  in  France 

As  I  have  kept  house  in  Paris  during  the  war,    and  a  vegetable.     The  big  dish  is  bread 
I  can  speak  from  experience  on  the  food  situation    again  the  base  of  dinner  or  supper.  Bread  and  cheese 

will  make  an  entire  meal  for  a  French  peasant,  with 
?. glass  of  wine  to  wash  it  down. 


in  France  as  it  affects  the  individual.  And  let  me 
remark  in  passing  that  one  learns  a  great  deal, 
when  keeping  house,  of  which  ho  gets  no  inkling 
when  living  in  a  hotel  and  eating  in  restaurants. 
Quo  can  always  go  to  a  restaurant,  order  a  meal 
and  get  it.  I  have  heard  many  visiting  Americans, 
who  lived  in  France  in  that  way,  pooh-pooh  th3 
iaca  that  there  was  a  food  shortage  in  the  country. 
If  those  same  persons  had  had  to  search  the  markets 
l>,  lore  they  had  their  meals,  they  would  have  gained 
a  Miy  different  idea  of  the  food  situation. 

Sugar  offers  ftu  excellent  concrete  example.  In 
a  restaurant  one  is  fairly  certain  of  sugar  for  one's 
.otVeo,  Three  lumps  to  a  person  is  the  rule.  For- 
merly, the  sugar  was  put  on  the  table  in  a  bowl  and 
,.ue  helped  one's  self.  Now,  the  ration  is  served  to 
,ach  person  separately. 

But  if  one  is  keeping  house,  he  must  have  a 
•Migar  card",  permitting  him  to  buy  a  stipulated 
amount  of  sugar  in  a  month.     The  allowance  is  on.i 


By  the  Way 

By 
Father  Penn 


For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1916  there  had 
been  growing  a  be  iter  understanding  and  a  mora 
intelligent  sympathy  between  farmers  and  city  eon- 
s-.imers.  Both  sides  were  co-operating  to  find  a  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  method  of  distribution.  The  farmer 
realized  that  city  consumers  were  compelled  to  pay 
too  much  for  food,  while  the  city  consumer  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  farmer  was  not  being  paid 


Why  not  tell  all  the  truth  relative  to  food  atuflfs 
v;hich  go  to  waste  f  It  would  be  only  honest  to  stato 
in  connection  that  ♦^he  prices  received  by  tho  farmer 
are  frequently  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  excessive 
v.ages  demanded  in  order  to  harvest  and  market  it. 
The  question  of  farm  help  is  becoming  still  more 
critical,  since  many  farm  boys  are  being  conscripted 
into  the  army.  The  business  of  farming  is  not  run 
as  a  charity  busine^«s,  neither  do  I  believe  that  the 
city  consumer  wishes  to  pose  as  a  charity  subject, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  wheat  to  any  extent  is 
Tteiug  fed  to  stock  except  to  chickens.  But  even  so, 
since  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  about  the  same  as 
tho  price  of  corn,  aid  wheat  has  a  greater  feeding 
value  than  corn,  and  since  farming  is  a  business 
proposition,  what's  wrong  with  feeding  wheat  if  a 
farmer  wants  to,  e^ipecially  if  it  is  sprouted,  or  if 
the  expense  of  exchanging  is  great,  as  would  be  the 
case   in   many  instances? 


and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar  a  month,  if  three  meals  enough.     Things  looked  favorable  for  a  solution,  or 

.1  dav  are  taken  at  home,  one  pound  if  two  meals  are  for  an   improvemenc   at   least.     But  during  tho  past 

lakcn  at  homo  and  one-half  pound  if  only  one  meal  is  few  month.s,  or  ainco  the  disrupting  inflnence  of  war 

fiken  at  home.  This  means  for  the  person  who  t.akes  spread   over   the   country,  not    only  have   all   parties 

3  pounds  of  sugar  a  vear.  teased    to    make    progress    in    mutual    understanding 


Th< 
per 

thi- 


three  uieals  a  day  at  home  18  poi 

annual    sugar    consumption    per 

111  in  America  is  85  pounds. 

One  would   not  be  likely  to   find 

out,  if  he  were  living  in  restaur- 
ant ^  in  France,  but  finds  it  out  very 
-.ton,  if  keeping  house. 

It  is  soon  learned,  also,  that  the 
'•sugar  card"  does  not  mean  that  one 
can  demand  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar  a  month,  but  only  that  one  is 
porinittod  to  buy  that  much,  provided 
a  de.ilcr  can  be  found  who  has  it  to 
sell.  A  dealer  who  has  sugar  will  not 
sell  li  to  anyone  who  comes  in.  U". 
sells  only  to  his  own  regular  custom 
crs. 

We  paid  last  winter  in  Paris  11 
oent !  apiece  for  eggs  and  $2  a  pound 
for  butter  and  there  was  frequently 
neither  butter  nor  eggs  nor  milk  to 
be  I'ad.  Private  families  were  allov/ 
c(l  to  buy  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of 
flour  at  a  time.  The  grocers  could 
uot  Mil  flour,  only  the  bakers.  The 
flour  mills  could  not  choose  their  own 
customers,  nor  could  the  bakers   and 


The  situation  o:  the  dairymen  in  the  Chicago 
territory  has  been  "acute"  for  years.  Year  after 
year  these  fanners  produced  and  iwld  their  milk 
without  making  a  jirofit  and  many  of  them  at  a 
loss.  Now,  when  they  have  assumed  a  position  in 
which  they  can  domand  a  fair  price,  they  are  de- 
cried as  being  heartless  and  extortionate.  Why 
should  the  farmer  receive  a  "black  eye"  simply 
for  demanding  what  is  justly  due  him?  Why  should 
the  public  array  itself  against  him  for  seeking  to 
mak;.!  his  business  profitable?  If  fair 
pricos  must  bring  about  conditions 
which  "will  affect  agriculture  ad- 
versely for  years",  I  wonder  who  will 
suffer  Arst  and  most. 


I'arm  Tractw  Pulllnft  i4-inch  Breaker  Plow,  Cutting  Lateral   Ul 
34  Inches  wide  and    1*  Inches  Deep. 


re«tn„rant8  choose  the  mill  from  which  they  would  and  bettor  business  methods,  but  there  is  prevalent 

buy.  Lists  were  madj  out,  telling  each  miller  to  whom  a  spirit   of  fault-finding  and   criticism  that  is  posi- 

lic  could  sell.    This  was  in  order  that  one  section  should  tively  harmful 
not  he  able  to  eat  up  the  stock  of  flour  belonging  to 

;inothor  section,  or  one  baker  deprive  the  customers  Much  of  this  misconception  is  due  to  the  pubhca- 

■  f  another,  when  all  were  short.  t:on  by  trade  papers  and  city  dailies  of  comments  and 

Wheat  Situation  in  France  unfounded   stories   which  should   not  be  printed  bc- 

Let  me  give  you  the  official  figures  on  the  wheat  cause  they  are  untruthful,  or  only  half  true.  Half- 

situation  in  France  so  that  there  can  be  no  question,  truths  when  unaccompanied  by  a  full  explanation  arc 

It  is  estimatel  that  there  will  bo   a   deficit  of  sure    to    be    misunderstood.     Since    the    majority    of 

approximately  5,000.000  tons  of  wheat  in  France  over  people  read  these  pr.pers  and  form  opinions  accor  l- 

thc  jieriod  from  September  1,  1917,  to  September  1,  ingly,  it  is  readily  seen  why  many  people  arc  now 

]9]<}  r^aking  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the  farmer. 

Tho    normal    annual    consumption    of    wheat    in  For   instance,   articl'S   are   printed   telling    how,  but 

Fran.-o    is    from    9,200,000    tons    to    9,400,000    ton-s.  not   why,   farmers   are   asking  exemption   from   con- 

Fraiieo  has  always  been  an  importer  of  wheat,  her  scription;   discussing  the  failure  of  farmers  to  sub- 

I'vernge  pioduction  for  several  y&ara  before  the  war  scribe  to  the  Libeity  Loan,  but  not  tolling  why;  tell- 

heih^.  9,000,000   tons,  or   slightly   less   than    the   con-  ing  what  it  <?ost  to  produce  grain  ten  years  ago  and 

comparing   that  with   the   market   price   today.     All 


The  last  quoted  sentence  concern- 
ing the  Oklahoma  corn  crop  tells  the 
story  found  in  many  agricultural 
lines  and  explains  why,  at  last,  farm- 
ers are  doin.anding  higher  prices.  Ok- 
laho:na'.s  $1.')S,000,000  loss  in  eight 
years  on  corn  is  but  typical  of  agri 
e.ultaral  prosperity  in  a  groat  many 
lines  and  in  a  great  many  placea. 
Seemingly,  tho  time  has  come  whe.i 
farmers  may  enforce  justice,  and  they 
sho.ild  not  be  deterred  by  threats  of 
boycott,  or  ]»y  the  charges  of  thos<^ 
who  would  play  the  "baby  act". 
There  should  not  be  two  sides  working 
at  cross  purposes  in  this  great  prob- 
lem of  food  production.  Each  mu.st 
realize  a  mutual  dependence,  and  an 
eqnal  obligation  to  he  just  and  fair 
to    .ho   other.     No   good   can  possiblv 

come  from  unjust  criticism  or  unfair  dealing.     Th^s 

applies  to  both  parties. 


tchts 


OVERSEAS   ACBE    CONTRIBUTION 


this  is  widening  a  breach  which  was  rapidly  closing. 


might  refuse  to  syr.ipathi/o   with  the  farmer's  claim     bran    to   make   poiv.n    mixtures   to   exterminate   them     day   for   his    own   and    does   nothing   but    rest,      ko 
IP  -this  particular.     But   it   has  boon   well   understood     shows  the  seriousness  of  tho  hoppers  and  the   orgai-     periods  pay   dividends   to   the   weary    farmers. 


sumption.     Since  Ihe  beginning  of  the  -war  her  pro 
duction  has  fallen  off  radically.     In  1014  it  was  7,- 

'(^^\m  tons,  in   1915  6,065,000   tons  and  in   1916  5,-  

810,000  tons,  while  for  this  year  the  crop  is  estimated  A    large    business    firm    which    also    publishes    a 

at    1.000,000  tons  with  a  possibility   of  rising  to  4,-  weekly  report  on  crop  conditions,  tho  information  be- 

•^On.ooo  tons,  leavln;?  for  the  period  from  September,  ing  gathered  by  its  army  of  traveling  salesmen,  has 

1917,  to  September,  1918,  a  deficit  of  nearly  5,000,000  the  following  in  a  recent  summary: 

t'nis,  which  must  b-^  made  up  by  imports.  "Disgusting    re-ports   continue   to   come    of   food 

Wbeat  Must  Gome  From  America  stuffs  going  to  -waste  in  orchard  and  field,  and  this 

From  where  can  those  import!?  come  except  from  when    the    city    min    needs    them.     The    feeding    of 

Amoricaf     Italy  b/  reason    of    her   positidn    in    tho  wheat  to  farm  animals  continues!" 

Mediterranean  tak?s  the  first  toll  from  the  wheat  of  "The    milk    situation    is    growing   acute    in   Chi- 


A  fund  started  by  farmers  for  farmers  is  the 
Overseas  Acre  Contiibution.  It  offers  opportunity 
for  each  American  farmer  to  contribute  the  value 
of  the  product  of  an  acre  in  cash  to  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  French  farmers.  The  need  of  tho 
farmers  in  that  do'.astated  country  is  known.  The 
cause  requires  but  to  be  etated  to  be  appreciated 
at  its  full  value  as  a  clover  system  of  giving  tan- 
gible expression  to  the  sympathy  of  farmers  of 
this  country  for  their  fellows  in  France.  This 
plan  is  endorsed  by  the  farm  press  generally.  It 
h  a  waste  of  worJj  to  urge  it.  When  you  market 
your  grain,  set  a-dde  the  proceeds  of  an  averag.? 
acre  and  forward  the  check  representing  it  to 
Treasurer  Albert  0.  Middletou,  National  Iloadquar- 
tors.  Overseas  Aero  Fund,  219  Market  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Noth.vithstanding  prior  contributions, 
help  this  much  more. 


Tool  sheds  haven't  risen  in  price  nearly  so  fast 
4?  farm  machinery. 


"Eat  less  candy.  The  Allies  need  the  sugar," 
says  the  Food  Administration.  Nuts  and  popcorn  a^.v 
better  anyway. 


-     '■   ^    '-   •  ^  - 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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JieaiYourTiome 

'With  Less  Cost  and  Trouble: 

*         Do  it  with  •  siHvIc  register  pipeless  furnace.  Sstc         ' 
one-third  of  the  coal,  heat  all  the  house  with 
an  even  temperature  in  every  room.    EUm- 
jnate  expeiMive  repairs;  no  pipes  to  fix 
pT  replace;  no  Ingging  of  coal-  aa  is 
needed   in    using    stoves    in    sep- 
arate rooms.     The 


.NODEIW  WAY  PIPELESS  FUl 

Itt  til*  iMt  word  In  wodera  keathiK. 

M«4«    by    experts    who    atuMea 

every    detail    ef    tke    fanner*' 

keatlnc  prvMen.    Baay  ta  in- 

•tall,  aa  aoarx  ar  arall*  ta 

be  torn  «Dt   far   asaleM 

pipe*.     Bnraa  kard  ar 

Mtft    eoal.     rake    or 

aaad.      MTrUe    far 

fartM    and    tes- 

tlBiOBlals. 


Q  a  i  ck  shipments 
guaranteed.  Learn 
all  about  it.  Illas- 
trated  circalar  free, 
lust  say  OB  a  postal, 
««eiid  Me  Booklet 
No.  28." 


Purebred  Poultry  vs.  Mongrels 

Purebreds  Look  Better  and  Pay  Better 

In  the  past,  poultry  of  known  breed-  show  specimens  of  livestock.   However, 

ing  has  been  grown  chiefly  by  the  pro-  that  does  not  mean  that   a  good  aver- 

fession-al    poultrj'man    and    the    fancier  age  stock    cannot    bo    raised    under   the 

and  only  by  a  rather  small  percentage  same     conditions     that      mongrels     arc 


of  the  general  farms  of  the  country. 
However,  with  the  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  adopt  bet- 
ter cattle  and  other  live  stock,  the 
fowl  of  good  blood  lines  is  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  attention  and  I  believe 


kept.  It  does  mean  that  extra  fine 
show  specimens  are  only  obtained  by 
special  care  and  feeding. 

The  chief  mistake  that  the  farnior 
makes  in  starting  with  the  chosen  breed 
is    purchasing   at    a   good    stiff  priee   a 


the  d-ay  is  not  far  distant  when  fowls  setting  or  two  of  eggs  from  the  breed 
of  known  breeding  will  come  into  their  er'a  best  pens  or  show  birds.  The  best 
own    on    the  general    farm   just   as    the    plan  for  the  farmer  is  to  purchase  from 


44  N.  Fifth  Street 

Philadelphia,  P^ 


Sffi 


mnrEEMc^ 

Albai 


pig  and  cow  of  good  blood  lines  is  gain- 
ing in  favor  today. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  farm  folks  to  look  on  the  hen 
of  known  .breeding  as  a  show  bird  and 


some  good  breeder  one  or  two  hundrerl 
eggs  from  his  utility  flock,  costing  from 
$6  to  $10  a  hundred  according  to  tlic 
breed  selected  and  t4ie  reputation  of 
the   breeder.     The    utility    stock,   while 


a   majority   of   farmers  in   speaking   of  not    containing    the    prize    winners,    is 

such  poultry  refer  to  them  as  "fancy  usually  composed  of  hens  of  good  aver 

chickens".     This   is   one    of   the    main  age  type  and  usually  better  layers  than 

reasons  why   the  hen  of  good  breeding  some  of  the  pens  of  show  specimens, 
has  made  so  little  progress  in  propor-        By    purchasing    such    a    number    of 

tion  to  what  she  would  were  her  utiMty  utility    eggs   and   at   perhaps   no   great 

qualities    known.      It     is    because    the  er  cost   than   a  couple   settings  of  eg>{s 

general   far^j  public  looks  on  her  as  a  from    the    best    pens    that    farmer   will, 

show    bird    which    they    consider,    and  with   reasonable   results,  have   suflBeient 


with  son>e  truth,  as  having  little  or  no 
utility  valne.  The  reason  for  this 
point  of  vievy  is  that  the  farmer  has 
met   the  hen   of  pure   blood  lines   prin- 


stock  to  be  able  to  completely  do  away 
with  the  mongrels  the  first  year.  This 
is  very  necessary  if  the  introduction 
of  a  breed  of  fowls  is  to  be  a  success. 
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cipally  in  the  show  room  of  his  county    for  fowls  of  part  blood  are  of  no  nior 
fairs  and  he  has  rarely  met  the  utility    value  than  mongrels, 
strains  at  work   under  farm  conditions. 
Where  the  farm-er  has  made  an  effort 
to    raise    a   given    breed    he    has    very 
often     met     wftth     rather    discouraging 


In  the  matter  of  handling  one  or 
two  hundred  eggs  I  would  advise  the 
farmer  to  do  the  hatching  in  whatever 
manner   he    formerly    did    it.      If    with 
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Hasten  the  mouH ! 

In  the  National  Egg-laying  Contest, 
the  hens  given  a  <}aily  tonic  made  the 
higheit  record^  in  egg  yield  and  quick  moult 
— ^ving  official  proof  that  a  Vouxc pays. 

Dr.  LeGear's 
Poultry  Powder 

is  a  powerful  tonic  that  Rtrengtbena  the  beo '• 

'   aratem  ao  tbat  tbe  ecu  tbrough  tnoultine 

wuchguicker-'AV\(\  ia  tbcn  In  a  tbrivine 

coomtionforbcary  winter  laylnc— my 

own  prcflcriplioD.  based  on  23  years 

Velettnaryandpoaltry-raislneezperi- 

ODOO.  Bayapackasefromyourdcaler 

— if  itdoesn'tdo  all  Iclaim, my  dealer 

!■  SDtboriied  (o  refaDd  your  money. 

Dr.  LcOmt's  Stock  Pswdera  wOl 
keep  year  stock's  digestion  in  pcr- 

.—  i  lect  order,  ozpel  the  worms,  etc. 

»'^  ^    ^P  I  Try  it.  If  yonr  dealer  doesn't  keep 

ny  remedies,  send  me  bis  name 
•od  re»  Or.  IgCmar'a  ti9-p»m* 
P0UUry  and  Stock  Book  FREE. 

Or.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medidae  Co. 
743  BMrard  SU  S«.  LMia,  M 


results.  Usually  it  has  been  a  case  of  hens,  then  continue  with  hens,  purehas- 
buying  from  some  breeder  a  setting  of  ing  the  eggs  only  as  hens  are  had  for 
his  best  eggs  at  several  dollars  a  set-  setting;  but  if  an  incubator  has  been 
ting,  with  the  idea  of  breeding  "fancy  used  with  success  in  former  years  then 
chickens".  That  setting  of  eggs  held  that  is  the  best  way  to  hatch  the  i)ur- 
attention    until    the    resultant     chicks    chased  eggs. 

w«rb  perhaps  grown,  then  they  were  When  it  comes  to  comparing  i^cioi] 
thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  the  mongrel  stoek  with  the  mongrel  in  the  fooil 
flock  or  perhaps  the  males  of  the  select-  market  I  can  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
ed  breed  were  mated  into  the  mongrel  perience.  Having  conducted  for  the 
flock  and  then,  because  no  noticeable  past  number  of  years  a  large  commer 
results  were  had,  the  breed  was  voted  cial  poultry  farm  on  which  nothinjj  l»ut 
a  failure  and  mongrels  the  best  for  certain  breeds  were  raised,  and  linving 
the   farm.  also  during  this  time  operated  a  market 

Then  too,  where  the  farmer  has  met  route  thru  the  surrounding  district  for 
his  favorito  breed  at  home  it  has  usu-  the  purchase  of  poultry  products,  I  feel 
ally  been  on  the  farm  of  some  fancier  rather  well  acquainted  with  the  difter- 
or  poultry  specialist  where  special  hous-  ence  in  the  market  price  for  good  poul- 
ing  and  attention  is  given  the  fowls  and  try  stock  and  the  average  mongrel 
he  has  come  to  the  concltision  that  such  fowls  of  the  farms.  In  truth,  I  (an 
an  environment  is  necessary  and  that 
general  farm  conditions  would  never 
do  for  the  raising  of  good  stock.  This 
IS  a  false  idea,  for  the  hen  of  good 
blood  lines  Will  live  and  thrive  any 
place  that  the  mongrel  will  and  what 
is  more  she  will  make  far  better  use 
of    her    feed,   than    the    mongrel. 

As  to  the  ability  of  good  stoek  to 
forage  over  the  farm  and  shift  for 
themselves  as  most  mongrels  have  to, 
I  can  say  from  the  observance  of  act- 
ual cases  that  they  are  every  bit  as 
capable    in    this    line    as   the    mongrels. 


speak  from  actually  seeing  both  kinds 
sold  side   by   side. 

There  really  is  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  world  between  good  stoek  and 
mongrels  and  that  difference  is  best 
shown  by  the  returns  in  the  form  of 
a  difference  of  from  ^ve  to,  in  many 
cases,  ten  cents  a  pound  in  favor  of 
the  fowls  of  good  blood  lines. 

The  reason  fowls  of  known  breeding 
are  more  desirable  on  the  market  is 
because  of  their  uniform  size  and  color 
of  feather  when  sold  alive  and  beianse 
of     their    uniform     color     of    skin     nnd 


1^ 


^t-.- 


provided   they    have   been   hatched   and  flesh  and  the  fact  that  they  arc  usiiall" 

reared  on  the  farm  under  the  particular  in  better  condition  in   point   of  plunip- 

conditions.     Little  results  are  likely  to  noss.     The    reason    for    this   is   because 

be  had  where   mature   fowls   unused   to  they  have   been   bred   for   those  jjoints, 

farm  life  are  purchased  and  put  out  on  uniform  color  of  flesh,  feather  and  nn ^|^ 

the  farm  to  shift   for  themselves;   they  and    plumpness    in    form.      Of    course, 

don't    know    how    and    are    too    old    to  plumpness  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  f'cd- 

learn — they  must  be  brought  up  under  ing   and    fowls    of    a    given    breed    arc 

the  particular  conditions,  then  the  par-  just  as  likely  to  netnl  fattening  as  i-n'"- 

tienlar  breed   adopted   will   show   every  grels.      However,   in    our   experience    li' 

bit    as   much    ability    in    foraging   lines  fattening    poultry    wo    have    found    a 

as  does  the  mongrel.  very  large  percentage  of  mongrels  t'nt 

There  is  one  thinp,  however,  that  the  would    never    fatten    under   any    eondi 

farmer    must    remember:    In    rearing    a  tion.      They    were    naturally    scrauuy- 

jriven  breed  of  fowls  he  cannot  expect  bony  birds  and  could  never  be  anytlnn:: 

To    have   the    fine-apearin^,   extraordin-  else    because    they    did    not    have    tlK* 

ary  birds   of   the   show   room   unless   he  breeding  behind   them, 
is  willing  to  give  the  birds  special  Jtt-        The    difference    in    results   in    fattn 

tention   and    feeding,   for   such    appear-  ing  m<fngrels  and  fowls  of  known  bred- 

ance    is   ohiefly    the    result    of    special  ing  is  about  the  same  as  the  diffcv.- -o 

and  effort,  and  this  is  true  of  all  in  results  between  fatter  lug  a  bit"  l'"' 
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)iog  and  a  razor-back — the  one  makes 
a  100  percent  use  of  the  feed  while  the 
other  only  makes  a  50  percent  use  of 
the  available  nutrition. 

,\nd  speaking  of  results,  the  same 
tiling  holds  good  in  egg  production, 
riie  average  mongrel  can't  produce  the 
iiiimber  of  eggs  the  hen  of  breeding 
,au  on  the  same  feed  because  she  has 
not  the  breeding  for  egg  production 
Iddiind  her.  Like  the  razor-back  she 
liasn't    the   powers    of    assimilation. 

Then  again  in  marketing  the  eggs 
v\e  have  uniformity  of  color,  shape  and 
si/c  in  the  product  of  good  stock,  where- 
iis  in  tlie  mongrels  we  have  all  colors, 
<lia|K's  and  sizes.  As  an  illustration  we 
liave  large  brown  eggs  from  the  Rock, 
:ii.dium  size  lightly  speckled  eggs  from 
I  lie  Wyandotte,  large  white  eggs  from 
tlie  Leghorn.  This  uniformity  of  pro- 
duct will  always  bring  the  grower  sev- 
( ral  cents  more  a  do/en  in  the  market. 
Many  times  the  difference  in  the  price' 
(if  the  products  sold  will  return  the 
.iriginal  cost  of  the  stoek  during  the 
lirrst   season  of  production. 

As  to  the  matter  of  which  is  the 
liest  breed  for  the  farm  I  truly  believe 
that    is    something    for    the    individual 


Buff  Orpington  lien. 

ro  solve  for  himself.  I  believe  in  most 
lases  that  one  of  the  general  purpose 
I'rceds  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
t>f  the  farmer,  as  it  should  be  the  en- 
deavor to  have  both  meat  and  eggs, 
I'lit  where  there  is  a  particular  demand 
for  large  white  eggs  it  is  frequently 
advisable  to  adopt  one  of  the  egg 
lireeds.  There  is  in  reality  no  "best" 
I'leed,  and  the  farmer  who  realizes 
this  truth  has  learned  something  that 
will  save  him  the  trouble  of  eoustautly 
changing  from  one  breed  to  another  as 
many  do  in  their  effort  to  find  a  best 
]>recd.  If  a  liking  is  had  t'or  one  par- 
ticular breed,  then  that  is  the  best 
breed  to  raise,  at  least  best  results  will 
be  secured  because  greater  interest 
will  be  taken  by  the  owner  in  a  thing 
tliat  he  likes.  However,  any  breed 
•  an  be  made  the  best  breed  if  the 
"wiier  will  give  the  fowls  proper  atten 
tliin,  for  while  breeding  is  im]>ortant, 
care  and  feeding  have  made  more 
ri'cnrds  than  any  other  thing. — .T.  Ray- 
mond  Kessler,   Chester   Co.,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  LOAN 
BANKS 

Fnllovving  is  a  list  of  the  Federal 
I'arni  Loan  Associations  chartered  in 
Teuusylvania   to    September   S,   1917: 

Beaver  County  Association,  Beaver 
I'alls,  Reaver  County,  Charter  Xo.  P-4. 
Vnakertown  Association,  Quakertown, 
Hucks  County,  Charter  No.  P-1.  Clear- 
field County  Association,  Clearfield, 
(■learfield  County,  Charter  No.  P-2. 
Crawford  County  Association,  Ilarmons- 
''"rg,  Crawford  County,  Charter  Xo. 
''  -V  Erie  Countv  Association,  Erie, 
T-  ■  County,  Charter  No.  P-5.  West- 
rno-  <  .Ti,i  County  Association,  Scott- 
dali,  Westmoreland  Countv,  Charter  No. 
P-6. 
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We  developed  the  known  price  idea  in  clothing. 
It  enables  us  to  concentrate  our  volume,  lower  our 
costs,  give  exceptional  all-wool  fabrics,  style  and 
tailoring  at  moderate  price. 

For  three  years  we  have  maintained  Styleplus 
Clothes  $17  in  the  face  of  war  conditions,  because 
we  could  buy  in  advance  and  operate  on  an  in- 
creasingly larger  scale. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
fabric    market    underwent    violent    changes.      To 


Always  the  greatest 
value  at  the  price 

Styleplus  Clothes  $17  (black  label)  always  excel  at  that  price 
Styleplus  Clothes  $21  (green  label)  always  excel  at  tbat  price 

Progressive  merchants  from  coast  to  coast  are  this 
week  featuring  Styleplus  suits  and  overcoats — the  only 
clothes  in  America  sold  on  a  known  price  basis — all 
wool  and  guaranteed. 

This  policy  has  made  a  hit  with  the  men  of  America. 
It  means  that  whenever  and  wherever  they  buy  Styleplus, 
they  know  the  quality  and  the  price. 

meet  these  new  conditions  we  added  a  $21  grade, 
thus  insuring  the  wide  selection  of  fabrics  and 
models  and  enabling  Styleplus  Clothes  to  meet 
every  individual  demand  as  usual. 

Each  grade  the  greatest  possible  value  at  the  price. 
See  for  yourself  at  the  Styleplus  store.  Write  us 
(Dept.  AD  )  for  free  copy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

Style  plu*  all- wottt  fabricB"^  perfect  fit 

•\- expert  workmanMhip-^  guarcmteed  wear. 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.        Founded  1S49        Baltimore,  Md. 


\:r\. ..-».-*':- 


Your  Most  Valuable  By -Product 


This  year  of  all  years  you  can't  afford  to  waste  manure — your  crop  needs  it.  Save 
every  bit  By  spreading  it  evenly  in  a  wide  sheet  and  making  one  ton  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  two  tons  spread  by  hand;  doing  the  work  in  one-fourth  the  time 
and  without  back  straining  labor — you  can  soon  pay  for 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Wide-Spread  Spreader 

Striking  advantages  are  built  into  this  apreader  which 
commend  it  to  farmers   above   all  other  apreaden. 


Double  Beater  pulverizes  manure 
thoroughly.  Second  beater  running 
at  high  speed  makes  a  wide,  even 
spread — covers  the  field  in  less  time — 
makes  the  load  go  farther  and  pro- 
duces better  crop-  results. 

Separate  Direct  Axle  Drive  for 
beater  and  apron  eliminates  over- 
strain on  beater  mechanism — prevents 
breakage. 

Low   down — only   42    inches    from 


ground  to  top  of  box  at  rear — makes 
it  easy  to  load. 

Wide  range  of  adjustment  permits 
spreading  thin  coat  or  heavy  layer. 
Reserve  speed  moves  apron  at  rate  of 
40  loads  to  the  acre,  for  clearing  out 
the  bed.    One  lever  controls  operation. 

Exceptionally  light  draft  under  heavy 
load — easily  carries  4500  pounds. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steels 
nothing  to  warp,  sag  or  rot 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorneorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  thciu 
lutoruats  (for  tntnand  woninn),  rob»'H, 
rutrs  or  gloves  »  Urn  so  onltred.  Your 
fwr  seeds  will  eeel  yeu  le«»  iluA  to  buy 
th<  111  and  lie  w  ui  tli  inure. 

Out  Muslraled  ealaleg  (rives  a  lot  of 
Inforniiiium.  It  ti  IN  how  to  take  ofT 
and  eare  for  hl(le-< ;  how  and  wht-n  »>■ 
imy  the  friiirht  hoth  ways:  ah.iut  eur 
•afe  dyeing  preeeea  on  eow  and  horsi- 
hide,  calf  and  otIi'T  iskin's,  .ilxiut  th«- 
fur  sroods  and  s^ame  tropUiea  w-u  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc 

Then  we  have  reeently  cot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashlen  beofc,  whoMv 
devoted  to  fa!<hion  jiIhU's  of  niiitT'=. 
neckwear  and  othir  tine  fur  ^annrnts, 
with  prieeti  '  also  fur  ifrnieiHa  remed- 
•••d  Md  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendinir 
TOur  correct  add renK  nainint;  which,  or 
both  t>ooks  if  von  ne<Hl  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
871  Lyell  Ave..  Rodiestcr.  N.  Y. 


I  nt  r lying  uulcnman  pays  jor  lucij  in  onr  arason  >  wori^.     yij^ 
l/our  Moline  Deakt  about  H,  or  write  at  for  illuslraled  Literature. 
Address  Ddpartment  40 

Moline  Plow  Compaqy,    Moline.  Illinois 


Plows  (eV^Vud) 

Harrows 
Planters  (E^Vjt) 
Cultivators 
Listers 


Afa  nufac  furers 
Stalk  Cutters    Grain  Drills 


Hay  Loaders 
Side  Del,Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Di^iers 


Lime  Sowers 
Seeders 


Mo/t/f-f/niv9rs»/  Tractor 


or         ^ 
Rice  Binders       Spreaders 
Grain  Binders      Scales 
Corn  Binders      Wa^ns 
Mowers  Vehicles 

Reapers  Farm  Trucks 

Stephens  Six  AutomobiJe 


For  Over  50  YearsXhe  MarkJ^Good  Implements 


^.^^^ TRAPPERS!  ^II.-^  i;^^';'.''''^!^^ 

JS99^^f^  rraft,"  Illi)!<..  telln  liow  to  trap  fox, 
C^'wT^P^  niuskrat.ckunk.wolf.niink,  efe.  ;«at€r. 
^  ^^  den.  snow,  lop,  blind  set.*,  eto..  how  to 
farten  traps,  sti-etoh  furs,  niaki'  deadfalls,  snarrs.  Kur 
Kawa,  bitr  lllnti.  maffaiine,  tells  about  fur  markets,  trap- 
phw,  buntinc,  woodermft,  Achinr.  fur  farminir.  roo<»,  bert>.:  kits 
•f  COM  rtori««.    Send   10c.  coin  for  ropy  of    '  Trapcrtlt      knd 

^  FUR  NEWS.71  W.  2M  St..  New  Ywk.  Rn«  618 


Onions    Apple.,^Pot.toe.. 

Fruits,    poultry  and  all  nro<lucc  wanted — 
GIBBS  A   BKO.,  32,'i  N.  Front  rtt.,        Phlla.    Pa. 

snip    vour    DRESSED  MPOITI  TRY  and  EGCS  to 

ARTHTTR  H.  B0N80R,     Readtnc  Terminal  Market. 
PblUdelptils,  Penna. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  BUY  RAW  FfR.S— DIRKCT  FROM  Iher.iinr 
er  or  trapper,  the  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  I<k-!1, 
dealer.    I II  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thousand   hkle« 

My  price  lists  are  Issuctl  resularly  throuKhou'  tin- 
seaaon.  WKITIO  fop  one  and  ket'i)  posted  on  n>ar- 
ket  conditions.  It  is  free  for  the  "sklnit.  5  PFR- 
CFXT  KXTRA  PA11>  OX  SHIPMENTS  A- 
MOrVTIXO  TO  S2.5.(X)  AND  OVKR.  I  pay  all 
transport;! tion   cliurucH. 

If  vou  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
yoiir  furs  and  If  I  cannot  pay  aa  much  or  more.  I 
will  return  vo>ir  hirs  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  ymx 
will  be  rciisonablc.  we  will  tie  able  to  trade  verv 
nicelv  and  t)e  of  bcncfll  to  each  other.  Try  rae-- 
It  will  mc;in  extra  nione.\  for  you.  Get  In  touch 
with  mc  at  oni-e.        IX)  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY 
134-136  West  25th  St.,     New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Riw  Fur    Merchants'    A8«o<';ut!on 
of  the  City  of   New  York. 


.'iiiiiiiiiMiiiiinii 


SKUNKS 


iniiiiiMiiHiiinii',: 


E  iind  all  other  furs    will  l»e  hlRh  this  seaaon.    I      s 

:  irappcil  Iroiu  1  MM)  to  IH'.t'.i  the  year  1  startod  In      = 

i  liusiiiess.Miid  I  know  the  hardships  a  trapper  hu.s      | 

:  to  contend  with.     Why   not  ship    yoi.r  fur- this      1 

E  season  to  a  niaii  that  understands   the   busltie.sH     1 

E  from  the  trap  line  to  the  nnlshed  Rarment.  I  ,ini      = 

E  that  man  and  I   want  you  to  have  my  free  pri<v      5 

E  list  when  the  season  opens.     Writ*    for  It  now.      = 

E  J  AS    P.    KLLIS,  KXPORTKH                      = 

:  37  to  39    Mill  St.,                        Middletown,  N.  Y.  | 

RlllllllKllllin:.'  IH'1.4  I  .rnilllllMI'iilllliniMIMIil  "MinilMIIIIIIIIIMl'iliMl'iilliM^ 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.     De- 

sluneil  to  t>e  placed  In  tl:»'  \\V\- 
nvtls  burrow.  Your  herd*  arc 
dealer  has  them  Writi  for 
booklet.       Agents  Wanted. 


SABO  TRAP   MFG.  CO. 
3128  W.  2S  Si     CI««cUr4,  Oki. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  5!;S."5oSu%  Si*i 

eRi>,  i^nns.  Poutoes  •  spMlalty.    Retuma  day  too4» 
w«  mM.    Aik  tor  our  market  letter.  ._.„,„„,. 

SELBY   PRODUCE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


-  ^  ■  '- 
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t.^ttblitbed  1880  PiibKiIwi  E««y  SMOfiby. 

Kntered  as  second  class  maitvr  at  thr  PhiUd»l»bia  PoAloHic*. 


THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


M.J    LAWRENCE.  President 
MI-LAWRENCE.  Vtce-Prea. 


F.  H.  NANCB.  SacraUIT 

P.  T.  LAWaSNCK.  TTMsonr 


NEFF  LAING.      MaMger        U.  P.  KESTER.  AaaaalaM  Edllor 

A.  J.  ANUKRSON.    Editor  HARRIET  MASON.  HoMSPhOld  Editor 


2CI-263  South  3nl  St. 


CKNCRAL  OFFICE  : 


Philadclpliia.  I 


Cleveland.  O. 
ChicsBO,  III.. 


Brancb  Offlceu  tor  AdvertlsitiK  oaly: 

1011  Oresoa  Ave.  I  New  York  CJiy.      381  Fourtb  Avt. 
Conway  Bldg.  |  Itetrolt.  Mich..  39  Coa«reaa  St.  W. 


TERMS  OF  .SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  2(M)  Copies  to  One  Person.  J2.25. 
3  Years,  156  Copies  $1.73  I  2  Years.  104  Copies  Sl^ 

1  Year.  52  Copies  75  |  6  Months.  2«  Copies  .40 

Remit  by  draft,  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  reclatef«tf  tetter. 
Aildress  all  communioatloaa  lo.  and  make  all  remltlanees  PAyftble  to 
The  Lawr^-Dce  Ptibllshmg  Company.  Pbiladelphla.  Penna. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 

35  cents  per  asaie-Une  measurement  .or  S4. 90  per  lorb  (14  Uo«8  per 
Inch)  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  of  leas  th»n  3  lines  Inserted.  No 
decep'uve.  immoral  or  swindling  advertisements  inserted  at  any  prtoci 
Pennsylvania  farmer  advrrtl-scrs  are  reliable. 

Special  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertteing.    Complete  infor 
tlon  furnlsbed  upon  request. 

Member  Standftrd  Farm  Paper  A.s.sociation  and  Audit  Bureau  ot 
Ctrculatioos 
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Some  old  wiseacre  has  said  it  is 
SOME  NEEDED  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good  t" 
LESSONS  anybody,  so  out  of  the  catastrophy 

of  war  wp  may  learn  .some  lessons 
which  \vf  .«.uperficially  realized  we  needed,  but  which 
wc  would  not  take  to  heart.  First,  we  are  Icarnin;; 
internationalism,  or  the  interdependence  of  nation.-;. 
We  will  better  understand  the  whole  worhl,  it.s  needs 
and  its  people  than  ever  before.  We  will  never 
again  ferl  that  we  are  i.^olated  and  indepeiidcut  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Second,  we  will  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
tiie  function  of  povemmeut.  In  normal  tinios  the 
average  citizen  is  not  conscious  of  hi.s  government. 
It  touches  him  so  lightly  that  he  does  not  feel  it  and 
hence  grows  careless  and  indifferent  towards  it  and 
neglects  fr«'<|uently  to  perform  his  share  as  a  citizon 
in  conducting  it.  Now  we  are  learning  , its  possi- 
bilities and  our  responsibilities.  We  are  finding  out 
til  what  uses  it  may  be  put  in  regulating  and  con- 
trolling some  things  that  heretofore  we  had  con- 
sjilored  as  sacredly  personal  and  private  business. 

Third,  we  are  learning,  or  soon  will  learn,  son\o 
juM'd-ed  lessons  in  thrift  and  economy.  As  a  nation 
wc  have  never  been  compelled  to  save  food,  fuel 
or  even  money.  Now  we  find  that  not  only  these  but 
time,  energy  and  health  also  are  matters  neetling 
i-areful  thought  and  conservation.  We  are  finding 
out  that  many  things  we  had  considered  as  indis- 
pensable may  be  eliminated,  or  si-'istitutes  provided. 
As  yet,  we  are  in  but  the  primary  grade  in  the 
study   of   this   third   lesson. 

Tho  fourth  great  le.sson  will  come  after  the 
war  closes.  The  reconstruction  of  wages,  the  lower- 
ing of  priced  and  wages,  .the  taking  up  of  peaceful 
pursuits  and  the  reassembling  of  countless  thousands 
from  the  work  of  war  into  productive  lines,  all  this 
will  need  the  exercise  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
iiio<t    honest    purpose. 

Wig      ta      l« 
Food     Administrator    Hoover    will 
FOOD  PLEDGE     make  the  week  October  28  to  No- 
WEEK  vember  4    Food  iMedge    Week.   By 

means  of  country  and  townshiji  or- 
ganizations it   is  hoped  to  secure  the  pledges  of  all 
citizens  to  conserve  food  in  every  way  possible.  Per- 
haps  many  of  our  readers  will  not   fully   understand 
the   purpose   or    the   need   of   such    conservation,    and 
will  not  be  in  the  most  complete  sympathy  with  the 
movement   when  they  are  called  upon.     Let   us  ana- 
lyze  the   situation  briefly:    Three   things   are   needed 
to  win  'he  war — men,  munitions  and  food.     The  men 
{ire  being  drawn,  some  from  your  own  families.     The 
n.unltions  arc  being  manufactured  and  the  supply  is 
understood    to    be    well    jirovided    for.      These    things 
can  be  cared  for  and  are  being  cared  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  little  sacrifice  to  the  individual  except 
in   those  homes  that  have  contributed  a   member  to 
the  army.     But   the  third  requirement,  food,  is  not 
so   easily    controlled   by   the   government.     It  is  for 
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each  individual  to  help  by  cbaaging  his  or  her  habit 
of  consumption.  There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  go 
hungry — ^yet.  But  by  comparatively- small  change3  in 
out  habits  of  consumption  we  may  save  on  those 
things  that  are  most  needed,  and  we  may  release  a 
large  amount  of  food  for  export  to  our  Allies.  That 
is  what  the  Food  Pledge  Week  work  contemplates 
— and  full  compliance  with  the  pledges  asked  is 
about  the  smallest  thing  we  can  do  in  these  days 
when  all  loyal  people  must  make  sacrifices. 

The  pledge  cards  will  sugges-t  many  ways  in 
which  we  can  help.  Wheat,  meat,  fat  and  sugar  are 
the  commodities  that  are  most  needed  by  our  Allies. 
A  small  saving  in  each  home  every  day  on  these 
foods  will  release  large  amounts  for  shipment.  The 
writer  made  a  trip  last  week  and  got  his  meals  at 
1  otels  for  three  consecutive  days.  He  dii  not "  eat 
a  piece  of  white  bread  or  a  whit .  roll  during  that 
time.  It  so  happened  that  he  met  three  wheatloss  days 
in  three  different  cities  on  three  .succeeding  days, 
and  he  was  just  as  -well  fed  as  tho  he  had  been  able 
to  get  his  customary  fare.  This  is  but  an  example  of 
what  the  hotels  and  restaurants  are  doing,  and  the 
managers  say  that  they  are  not  meeting  with  any 
objections   from   the    travelling   public. 

The  same  conservation  can  be  practiced  in  the 
home.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  help  provide  for 
the  men  that  we  have  sent  into  the  field,  and  for 
our  Allies  that  are  fi-ghting  our  battles  for  us.  Those 
men  are  not  a,ccustomed  to  eating  corn  bread,  and 
they  are  in  work  at  present  that  requires  the  best 
of  nourishment.  If  we  had  a'  friend,  sick  and  in 
the  hospital  or  under  heavy  mental  and  nervous 
strain,  we  would  not  think  of  sending  him  .substitute 
foods  in  order  that  we  might  continue  to  enjoy  our 
customary  fare.  We  would  use  the  substitute  and 
send  .the  best  we  had.  That  is  the  situation  now. 
We  have  friends  at  the  front  that  arc  serving  us 
and  dependiu-g  upon  us. 

1^      1^      1^ 

Sometime  .igo  we  made  men- 
THE  NON-  tion  of  the  political  success 

PARTISAN  LEAGUE     of  the  Non-partisan  League 

in  some  of  the  northeast- 
ern states  in  electing  several  farmers  and-  laboring 
men  to  oflSec  and  thus  defeating  the  regular  poli- 
ticians. During  the  past  year,  the  newspapers  have 
made  many  slurring  references  to  the  League,  re- 
ferring to  it  as  "anarchistic",  ''socialistic",  and 
otherwise  aiming  to  discredit  the  sanity  and  loyalty 
of  its  members.  Having  in  mind  the  extremes  in 
speech,  and  the  discreditable  political  metho<l3  of 
some  eastern  men  and  jtoliticians,  we  quote  below 
extracts  from  the  report  of  a  committee  on  resolu- 
tions acting  for  a  recent  convention  of  the  League 
representing  16  western  states.  After  asserting  .ind 
pledging  their  loyalty  to  the  government  in  the 
present   crisis,  the  report  continues: 

"The  profiteers  have  maintained  large  and 
powerful  lobbies  at  Washington,  and  hamp.^red 
the  administration  in  its  purpose  to  use  the  most 
effective  methods  to  wage  thir  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion.  They  have  end.'avor- 
ed  to  control  price-fixing  to  protect  profits.  They 
have  opposed  every  attempt  to  conscript  wealth 
or  to  ta::  profits  to  the  extent  our  Allies  !iave 
found  necessary.  They  have  sought  to  thwart 
every  attempt  to  control  industry  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  raised  the  cry  of  traitor  and  treason 
when  any  man  has  dared  to  criticise  them,  and 
have  done  their  best  to  make  any  criticitm  of 
or  any  attempt  to  help  the  government  to  adopt 
the  measures  found  necessary  by  our  Allies  and 
so  strenuously  opposed  by  them  seem  a  criticism 
of   the  government." 

Resolutions  passed  by  this  body  declared:  (a) 
Approval  of  the  efforts  of  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  endeavor  to  protect  <he  rights  of 
the  people;  (b)  in  favor  of  regulating  mills  and 
bakeries  and  thus  passing  on  to  the  people  the  in- 
tended saving  in  tho  price  of  bread  as  eoutemplated 
in  the  setting  of  the  price  of  the  farmer's  wheat; 
(c)  in  favor  of  providing  for  the  financing  of  farm- 
ers at  a  low  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  enable  farmers 
to  remain  upon  the  battle  line  of  production;  (d) 
in  favor  of  price-fixing  zones  with  a  uniform  price 
to  the  farmer  at  point  of  delivery;  (e)  that  this 
nation  take  the  profits  of  war  and  the  surplus  of 
production  as  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
rf  swollen  divid^ends  to  pay  tho  expenses  of  war, 
and  thus  enroll  the  dollars  of  America  just  as  the 
vouth  of  the  nation  has  been  enrolled;  (f)  that  we 
declare  for  the  public  ownership  of  public  utilities; 
(g)   that  we  heartily  endorse  all  tmly  co-operative 
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societies;  (h)  that  our  soldiers  during  the  period 
of  the  war  be  paid  not  less  than  $50  per  month;  (i) 
that  the  present  immigration  laws  be  rigidly  en- 
forced; (j)  in  favor  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. 

Space  is  given  to  the  above  in  order  to  inform 
the  interested  eastern  reader  of  the  political  ami 
economic  ideas  of  the  western  movement;  for  how 
ever  much  the  press  may  ridicule  and  try  to  sup 
press  these  activities  the  facts  are  that  there  is  a 
decided  independent  if  not  radical  expression  of 
thought  and  purpose  in  the  northwest,  and  that 
the  much  censured  public  representatives  are  not 
cTtanding  alone. 

I«      1^      1^ 

The  reports  that  como  to  us  from 
every  quarter  show  that   farmers 
are   aroused  over  the  further  re 
duction  of  the  farm  labor  supply 
thru    the    operation  ,of    the    conscription    act.      Tie 
feeling  is  ■growing  that  their  needs  are  not  fully  un 
derstood  and  that  intelligent  consideration  to  the  ini 
portancc    of    agricultural    production    is    not    bein^ 
given   by    those    in    authority.      It    has    been    loudly 
proclaimed  that  food  production  was  of  first  import 
ance  in  preparedness  for  the  war  and  farmers  were 
urged  and  encouraged  to  go  to  the  limit.     They   ro 
sponded  to  the  call  by  planting  the  largest  acreat;. 
ever,  even  in  the  face  of  the  then  serious  labor  con 
ditions.     Then   the  conscription  act  was  passed.     In 
the   law    is   a  passage    authorizing   the    President    t  > 
"exclude  or  discharge"  certain  persons,  among  them 
those  engaged  in  agriculture.    The  raising  of  an  army 
by  aid  of  the  conscription  act  was  placed  in  charge 
of  General  Crowder  who,  so  far,  seems  to  make  an 
exception    of    farmers    as    compared    to    some    others 
mentioned  in  the  exemption  clause  referred  to  abo\  .\ 
and  seemingly  eonsiders  agricultural  work  secondaw 
in  importaiwc   to   the  army. 

That    the    complaint    of    farmers    is    justified    i> 
proven  not  only  by   their  testimony,  but   the  actu;il 
conditions  in   the  fields  as  seen   in  the  country  beat- 
witness  to  the  shortage  of  labor.     Corn   is  standin,' 
uncut  and  the  feeding  value  of  the  fodder  wastiiii:; 
potatoes  in  many  sections  are  undug  and  rotting  iii 
the  ground,  and  fall  grain  is  not  sown — in  many  in 
stances  the  ground   •-   not  ready.     All  this  bespeak- 
great  loss  to  this  year's  efforts  and  foretells  shot* 
ago  of  crops  next  year.     We  speak  thus  plainly  ho- 
cause   the  subject   is  one   that  needs  plain   speakin,'. 
not  chiefly  for  the  personal  interests  of  the  farnn  i 
but  that   the  best  interests  of  the  government   may 
be  served.     We  publi.sh   in   another  column    a   repoiT 
of  a  meeting  held   to  consider  this  subject    and  t!i' 
resolutions  adopted.     Below  are   resolutions   adoptcl 
by  another  body  of  farmers  on  the  same  subject: 
"Resolved,    That     the    Braudywine    Valley 
Farmers'    Club,   of   Chester  County.   Pa.,    stands 
firm  in  favor  of   food  profluction   in   a  patriotic 
sense,  and  of  allowing  all  trained   men   now  en- 
gaged   in    this   work    to    continue    without    inter 
ruption. 

"Resolved,  That  we  protest  especially 
against  taking  boys  from  the  farm  by  conscrip- 
tion for  military  duty,  thus  reducing  the  ability 
of  the  land  to  supply  the  world's  need  of  crops. 
"Resolved,  That  we  urge  all  agricultural  or- 
ganizations to  co-operate  with  us  in  expressing 
publicly  f  ur  belief  that  this  food-producing  labor 
should  be  protected  in  the  way  we  state." 

Different   members   told  how  good   skilled   labor 
had  been  taken  off  the  farm  by  reason  of  the  draft. 
and  that   the   only   labor  which  could  be  substitut-l 
for  it   was  of  high   price   and   not  extra  in   qualitv. 
Some  letters  received  shov7  the  writers  to  be  -■ 
incensed  that  we  withhold  them.     This  is  a  time  f"r 
broad-gauge   thinking.     We  must  all   make   sacrili-    -^ 
and  wc  must  be  ready  to  adopt  our  personal  and  m 
dividual  affairs  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Even; 
ually  this  may  mean  the  drawing  of  men   from  tin- 
farms   and    from   all    of    the    industries    contributinu' 
directly    to    the    prosecution    of    tho    war.      But     ^  ' 
do  not  believe  that  the  be<«t  interests  of  all  demaul 
Buch  a  move  at   this  time.     The  farmers  kmw  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  prodn. 
lion  if  their  small  supply  of  help  is  further  reduc  i. 
They   must    make   that   plain  by   making  the   actn.il 
conditious  known   in  a  straightforward  way.  not  !\ 
impassioned    appeals    iu    which    there    is   a    taint     ■! 
elass-prejudiec  or  cla.ss- feeling.    In  the  final  analy  i- 
there  are  just   two  classes  of  people   in   the   count rv 
twlay— the  loyal  and  the  disloyal.    As  loyal  citii^.  "-. 
the    farmers    have    the    best    grounds    for   deinaudiM^ 
that  their  help  be  spared  them  until  such  time  as  the 
country  will  need  every  able-bodied  man.     And  th'  > 
must    make    their    needs   plain    to   the    authorities    ■• 
their  interests  arc   to  be  protected. 
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Compensation  Amendments.  —  It  is 
;i:i(lerstood  that  a  movement  to  bring 
^iihstantial  changes  in  the  state  com- 
j„.iisatiou  system  is  to  be  launched 
after  Christmas  by  men  representing 
jiiinoi'S  and  men  in  other  industries  who 
tried  to  advance  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion and  to  change  other  provisions  dur- 
it!"-  the  recent  legislature.  These  moves 
failed  because  of  a  strong  sentiment 
that  the  code  should  stand  the  test  of 
viars  and  because  of  a  generally  ex- 
iivesmed  opinion  that  abnormal  times, 
(l;io  to  war,  did  not  constitute  a  period 
in  which  so  vital  a  set  of  statutes 
ilmuld  be  changed.  The  intention  is  to 
loiiew  the  campaign  for  alterations  and 
it  is  likely  that  agricultural  assistance 
Tviil  be  sought.  "The  general  view  ex- 
]uc->cd  about  the  Capitol  is  that  clearer 
(Iciinitions,  if  not  amendments,  should 
be  >ecured  by  those  interested  in  farm- 
in;:  ill  advance  of  the  next  session. 

T'ood  Report. — The  quarterly  state- 
iiHiit  of  the  holdings  af  food  iu  the 
70  cold  storage  warehouses  in  Pennsyl- 
vania reporting  to  the  dairy  and  food 
,  oiuniissioner  shows  that  there  were  over 
14,(100,000  dozen  eggs  in  the  ware- 
liou-ci?  on  October  1,  but  that  the 
movenient  out  of  the  warehouses  has 
started.  There  wore  over  16,500,000 
(lo/.on  iu  the  warehouses  at  the  end  of 
.luno.  It  is  generally  expected  that 
lufliiv  eggs  will  be  sent  abroad  and  to 
otlier  states.  Almost  half  of  the  eggs 
iu  storage  now  are  in  Philadelphia. 
Hut  for  held  was  reported  as  almost  11,- 
(100,000  pounds  and  there  were  large 
ineveasos  of  beef  and  pork  stored.  The 
•  ta*o  authorities  plan  to  enforce  the 
time  limits,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
iDroign  and  government  demands  will 
rnuse  many  deposits  to  go  out  before 
the  time  for  releasing  comes  around. 

Anto  Revenue. — The  state's  revenue 
fvem  licensing  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
motorcycles  and  drivers  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1917,  amounted  to 
y:',L'04,606,  almost  a  million  more  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year  and  dou- 
I'li'  f]>e  whole  income  of  four  or  five 
von  IS  ago.  The  registration  of  cars 
(if  ail  classes  in  nine  months  of  this 
voar  exceeds  the  whole  list  of  last  year, 
wliiie  the,  truck  traffic  has  assumed 
)iioi»ortions  little  dreamed  of.  There 
nic  over  17,000  trucks  and  more  being 
tamed  out  every  day.  The  pneumatic 
;iic,l  machines  licensed  number  297,- 
lir.O  and  may  roach  300,000  by  the  end 
iif  the  vear.  There  are  over  2,700 
tractors  'and  806  trailers  with  24,000 
uii'foreycles. 

Barn  Fires. — According  to  Fire  Mar- 
tial Port  there  wore  .t42  barn  fires  in 
Pduisylvania  between  January  1  and 
October  1  and  they  were  not  all  due  to 
li;;htiung  or  green  hay.  The  state  had 
ll,it07  fires  in  that  period.  The  mar- 
.-hal  says  that  this  winter  above  all  is 
;•.  period  when  farmers  should  have 
tlicir  barns  in  the  best  condition  as  re- 
;.'ards  fire.  He  has  issued  a  circular 
.iiuing  cleaning  up  about  barns, 

-Many  Huuters. — It  is  estimated  that 
tiicre  will  be  300,000  hunters'  licenses 
i'^Miod  this  autumn.  The  bear  season 
starts  today  and  the  bird  season  on 
Saturday.  *The  regulation  as  regards 
hunters  under  the  uew  code  arc  much 
tho  same  as  under  the  old  one.  There 
is  more  game  than  usual  and  the  hun- 
ters ■v\  ill  be  out  in  force. 

Liberty  Loan. — Iu  many  of  the  couii- 
ticb  of  the  state  the  committees  in 
charge  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan  bond 
famjiaigu  have  made  direct  appeals  to 
farmers.  Efforts  are  made  to  have  the 
bonds,  which  were  liberally  subscribed 
h<\  --iinunor,  become  a  form  of  invest- 
ment ])opular  in  the  rural  districts.  Aid 
I''  -'  hool  teachers  has  also  been  sought. 
Tliis  is  the  first  time  that  an  effort  to 
"lir«(tly  interest  farmers  iu  national 
activities  has  boon  made  since  the  civil 
wa:  when  the  country  people's  savings 
wore  the  means  of  making  the  Union 
«afe. 

Crrb  Markets. — Most  of  the  reports 
'oniing  here  toll  of  success  attending 
«"rb  markets  in  cities  and  large  towns 
^horo  they  have  been  tried,  altho  the 
•iftivity  of  agents  of  commission  men 
in  buying  up  produce  in  some  sections 
ha*  given  truckers  and  farmers  fair 
rotnriis  without  the  work  of  taking 
'^'"fl'  to   markets. 

Forest  Fire  Loss. — The  figures  of  the 
l^i'p.irtment  of  Forestry  show  that  for- 
("^t  fire  loss  this  year  has  been  loss  than 
usual,  altho  fires  were  more  numerous. 
Co-operation  between  owners  of  wood- 
linds,  farmers  and  people  able  to  give 
pi^^rnpt  notice  was  the  means  of  eheck- 
ing  damage.  The  total  loss  was  .'^'»67.- 
^^(^,  without  counting  indirect  loss,  and 
the  cost  of  fire  fighting  .t35,000.  The 
fire  fighting  system  in  the  country  by 


means    of   telephones    is    growing    and 
showing  results. 

Toll  Roads. — As  the  state's  casjj  to 
aid  in  freeing  toll  roads  is  all  taken  up, 
it  has  been  suggested  at  the  state  high- 
way department  that  counties  desiring 
to  get  toll  roads  eliminated  start  things 
moving.  In  the  Lancaster  case  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  roads  should  be 
selected  and  prices  ascertained.  Then 
things  can  be  put  down  in  black  and 
white  and  state  co-operation  arranged. 
— 'Hamilton,  Harriaburg,  Oct.  15. 

NEW  YORK  NOTES 

State  Food  Board  Organizes.  —  Tho 
new  State  Food  Commission,  organized 
this  week,  elected  a  secretary  €.  H, 
Betts,  of  Lyons,  and  conferred  with 
Governor  Whitman.  A  careful  study 
of  the  food  problem  as  to  the  cost  of 
production,  transportation,  storage  and 
distribution  will  be  their  first  task.  The 
commission  has  decided  to  co-operate 
with  the  federal  food  commission.  Head- 
quarters will  be  established  in  Albany 
with  a  branch  office  in  New  York  City. 

Class  Exemption  for  Agriculturists. — 
At  a  meeting  in  Albany  where  repre- 
sentative agriculturists  of  New  York 
and  the  New  England  states  conferred 
as  to  the  exemption  of  agriculturists  as 
a  class,  they  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing £uch  ex^emption,  but  favored 
certain  assignments.  Immediately  after 
the  meeting  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion John  A.  Finley  left  for  Washing- 
ton to  present  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  conference.  The  main  assignment 
recommended  was  that  when  such  men 
were  drafted  they  be  assigned  to  work 
in  connection  with  food  production  and 
conservation,  and  preferably  in  the 
communities  where  they  were  drafted. 
It  had  been  found  that  three-fifths  of 
the  agricultural  graduates  had  been 
drafted  for  army  service,  and  their 
places  could  not  be  filled. 

Dairymen  Subpoenaed. — Ten  farmers 
who  produce  milk  in  Greene  and  Dela- 
ware Counties  have  been  subpoenaed  to 
appear  soon  before  the  Grand  Jury  of 
New  York  City  which  is  investigating 
the  increased  cost  of  milk.  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warren,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  a  staunch  witness  for  the 
dairymen.  When  the  district  attorney 
tried  to  shake  his  testimony  as  to  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  quantity  of  milk.  Dr.  Warren 
supported  the  figures  the  College  had 
given  R.  D.  Cooper,  the  president  of 
tho  Dairymen's  League,  and  which  were 
used  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, leading  to  the  rise  in  price  de- 
manded by  the  farmers.  "There  is  no 
way  to  make  a  cow  give  milk  by  argu- 
ment," said  Dr.  Warren.  "Tho  quan- 
tity of  feed  cannot  be  changed.  It 
takes  as  much  hay,  grain  and  silage, 
or  something  else  to  produce  milk  now 
as  before  there  was  any  such  place  as 
New  York  City."  The  figures  given 
the  League  we're  based  on  a  Broome 
County  canvas  of  798  cows  and  showed 
the  cost  of  food  per  day  to  be  five 
times  as  much  in  winter  as  iu  summer. 
Whore  pressed  to  indicate  some  way 
in  which  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk.  Dr.  Warren  replied  that  tho 
on^y  way  would  be  to  lower  tho  cost 
of  such  necessaries  u.sod  by  the  dairy- 
men as  hay,  grain,  silage,  labor,  ice, 
horse  labor,  fence's,  pastures,  machin- 
ery, depreciation  on  cows,  barns  and 
farm  machinery,  etc.  The  prosecutors 
say  they  hope  to  hand  down  several 
indictments  in  their  case  against  the 
farmers.  In  connection  with  the  milk 
situation,  which  is  farcial  in  the  ex- 
treme in  some  of  its  later  develop- 
ments, it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at 
a  mooting  of  cn-onorative  farmers  held 
in  Ftica  on  Saturday  it  was  agreed  to 
sell  Grade  B  pasteurized  milk  to  groc- 
ery stores  in  New  York  City  at  9 
routs  a  quart.  The  grocers  will  rot«il 
it  at  10  cents  a  quart  and  will  make 
their  usual  profit,  a  wide  dilToronce  in 
both  price  to  the  farmer  and  the  price 
to  consuninr  from  that  insisted  upon  by 
the  milk  trust  who  so  far  have  had 
such  a  hold  on  tho  faith  of  consuniors, 
due  to  wide-spread  advertising  in  their 
own  favor,  .and  against  the  farmer. 
Cortland  milk  producers  find  themselves 
forced  to  build  at  once  a  local  co-oper- 
ative shipping  station,  in  order  to 
handle  their  own  milk.  The  League  is 
building  several  shipping  stations  for 
the  use  of  farmers  who  have  no  outlet 
for  their  milk  since  tho  100  milk  sta- 
tions were  recently  closed,  becanso  con- 
sumers cannot  afford  to  buy  milk  at 
the  prices  asked   by  the  dealers. 

Crop  Notes. — Potatoes  are  suffering 
badly  from  rot  iu  nearly  all  sections. 
The  extent  cannot  yet  be  determined  as 
the  lateness  of  all  "harvesting  has  post- 
poned  the   digging.     Tompkins  County 


reports  a  poor  potato  crop,  with  the 
wholesale  price  at  $1.35  per  bushel. 
Grapes  are  also  scarce,  and  quinces  are 
very  scarce.  Onions  have  reached  $1.50 
wholesale,  while  $2  per  bushel  has  been 
realized  in  the  public  markets.  At 
Utica  the  record  price  for  hops  since 
the  dollar  mark  in  1882  has  been  reach- 
ed, that  price  being  equalled.  The 
crop  is  of  unusually  good  quality  this 
year.  Buyers  have  so  far  been  shy  of 
these  high  prices  and  the  growers  are 
holding  their  crop. — ^F. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Wholesale  Buying. — The  idea  of  a 
number  of  persons  banding  together 
and  "clubbing"  their  orders  for  the 
purchase  wholesale  of  farm  products  ha« 
taken  quite  a  hold  thruout  the  state.  It 
is  reported  that  many  carloads  of  po- 
tatoes and  large  shipments  of  apples, 
onions,  turnips,  'Sweet  potatoes  and 
other  foods  have  been  sold  in  this 
manner.  The  state  bureau  of  markets 
now  has  a  list  of  over  a  hundred  grow- 
ers who  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  sell  under  this  arrangement.  The 
idea  of  co-operative  buying  seems  to 
have  taken  the  greatest 'hold  upon  fac- 
tory and  oilice  employes.  The  Citizens' 
Committees  in  Westfield  and  Hacken- 
sack  are  reported  arranging  for  the 
buying  of  potatoes  by  the  carloads. 

Direct  Buying. — ^Farmers  having  sur- 
plus quantities  of  hay  and  grain  on 
hand  are  being  aaieJ  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  to  list  their  names 
with  the  bureau.  Many  farmers  in  the 
trucking  sections  and  elsewhere  pur- 
chase all  such  feeds  and  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  feeds  without  unnecessary 
shipping,  handling  and  profiting,  the 
plan  for  the  list  of  surplus  stores  has 
been  devised.  It  is  believed  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  buying  in  this 
way. 

Tax  Law  Sustained. — Chief  Justice 
Gummers,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
has  denied  an  application  for  a  writ  to 
review  and  set  aside  as  unconstitution- 
al the  law  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  providing  for  a  di- 
rect state  tax  of  .tl  on  the  thousand  of 
all  property  in  the  state,  thru  which 
the  plan  to  finance  the  new  $15,000,000 
state  highway  system  is  to  be  carried 
out.  The  law  was  attacked  by  Jersey 
City,  Passaic  and  one  or  two  individu- 
als. It  is  contended  that  it  does  not 
include  as  taxable  property,  the  hold- 
ings of  railroads  or  the  bank  stock  in 
the  state.  Further  .litigation  is  antici- 
pated. 

Grade  Crossings. — A  victory  for  the 
removal  of  grade  crossings  in  New  Jer- 
sey was  won  when  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  upheld  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
commanding  the  Erie  Railroad  to  re- 
move fourteen  crossings  in  the  city  of 
Patorson.  The  cost  of  their  removal  is 
estimated  at  ^3,000,000. 

Highway  Improvement. — Failing  to 
get  the  federal  government  to  do  the 
work,  the  state  highway  commission 
and  Governor  Edge  have  decided  to 
make  improvements  in  the  highways 
leading  to  the  two  mobilization  camps 
in  New  .lersey,  to  cost  approximately 
•■M 50,000.  Governor  Edge  says  he  be- 
lieves Congress  later  will  realize  the 
making  of  proper  approaches  to  the 
cantonments  is  its  responsibility  and 
will  probably  reimburse  the  state  for 
tho  expenditure  to  be  made. — L. 
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MB.  R.  BAHSDELT.,  Cincinnati  a^ratfor 
apromineut  makuot  tire,  hasdriveahia 
Ford  14, (KX)  miles  on  one  set  of  tirea&Bd 
they  are  ■till  in  pnod  condition.  He  aaya  that 
this  vnoaoally  high  mlloaae  U  due  to  (ha 


mmm 


For 
Ford 

S!iiodiAbs(»l)er  ^^ 


PATENTED 


I- 


It  takes  tho  dead  woight  of  tho  oar  and 

pasncngrm  off  tho  tire*  and  holds  it  on  four 
eonlcaXaprlnas,  one  at  each  wheel.  Tho  on- 
evenness  of  the  road  producee  only  »  senile 
resilient  motion  inntead  of  makinjr  the  oar 
bump  along  nitfa  the  tireti  bearing  the  im- 
art  of  every  jolt  and  jar.  E very  Hassleriaed 
^ord  secures  enough  extra  mileage  from  tires 
to  pay  for  the  Hassler  every  few  thousand 
miles.  Axide  from  the  greater  comfort  the 
Hasfiler  will  give  you.  the  saving  in  tires,  ap- 
keep  and  Knxolmn  make*  its  use  »  mrtteir  of 
economy  aiodgood  business  judgment. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  todsy  fer  Fre*  Trial  Blank  sad  w*  wiu 

kavs  B  Mt  •(  ■■Mtors  pmt  as  fvar  Wft  withost  a 
«*at  sf  ripea**  to  yoa.    Try  tbea  lO 
4*y.  Th»a«  It  yoo  sr«  wiUlBg  t*  do 
witbmt  tk«m,  thf  r   wlU  hm  taken 
•V   vltkiHit   eharr*.      Doa't    rid* 
wltkoBt  Uanlnr*  (Implx  beMMS 
«iiiii«»«   dlMoamc**  yoa  frvm 
trjlag  tkcB.    AM^t  this  offer 
aad  MO  for  yoanoM,  Onr  tkr«« 
J  hsBdrvd  Aoaoaad  mU  la  boo. 
^WiOoteiaj     ■OW. 

ROBEKT  H.  HASSLES,  he. 

OovC    L«2  ladiooapalM,  tad. 
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PRICE    CORRECTION 


The  price  of  the  portable  wood-saw 
advertised  by  Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box 
9,  Belleville,  Pa.,  in  Penn.sylvama 
Farmer,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  6,  should 
have  been  $9.90  as  printed  in  this  issue. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Notfaliw  to  pov  for  60  dar»— tb?n  enlf  flnt 

^  ill  payment  if  you 

accept  our  offer 

OD  romoufl  Ma- 

^  jeaUc  Kd- 


Most  pown-fnl  onfffnos  for  Hidr  11.  P.  NttRff.  Any  tno 
fnu  want.  F>»'t«t  i«rta,  moot  darablo,  muot  otronomical. 
Yoo  can pro»c  it  tKfore  you  buy  or  lynd  » jogar..  Taoooamlo 

30  Days  Free  Trial  f^^.LriS^Z^ 

BdTsneo.  tain  SO  daro'  Mai.  Ihon  If  oatiofoctorT  koop  tho 
oaalao,  BBko  ■rst  ponMiit «  di«rs  aftar  tto  arrt^.vmy  bal- 
BBOo  in  paraMBto  00  days  opart.  Kotom  tho  MaiosUc  ot 
oar  ouponoo  If  not  tho  bwt  nnalno  yoo  oror  asnr.  Sand  post 
card  DOW  for  rREK  OATAlX>G,  pricoa.  no  monoy  In  ad'ranee 
OM)r  loTSSo  and  oar  special  offsr .  ^Lot  a«.»«nd  yoa  TalaaUo 
Inside  tacts  obont  ■as  anslaao-an  fraa.    Writa  now. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.,  D«gt.ioos  c«iicace 


MAKE    YOUR    AUTOMOBILE 
WORK  AND  EARN  FOR  YOU 

WltU  a  Pee   l*cv   Pulley    jou  cuu  do  It 

Attach  tl>e  Pee  Bee  Pulley  to  tlie  renr  wheel  of  your 
automobile.  It  dts  any  car.  Simply  J:icK  up  the  rear 
wtMfls  aud  attao  h  tht>  pulley.  A  wn-m'i  and  a  Jack  arc 
the  only  tools  iieceBsary.  It  can  be  done  In  twomlnutr^i 

Your  automobile  with  a  Pec  Boc  Pulley  will  do  all 
.that  a  (iaa  Knglne  will  do.  such  a.s  eu.silaKe  cuttlne. 
shredding,  Krlndlnt.  sawing  wood,  runnlnt;  separator, 
pomp,  anri  wa-shlng  machine  In  fact.it  witl  do  your 
bard  work  and  do  It  easily  and  quickly. 

It  ta  fully  guaranteed.  It«  cost  Is  SlJ.Oo  F.  (».  B.  Kai  - 
tory.  Prompt  shipment  always.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 

• 

Henri)  and  DrnniKOld  Co.  have  been  making  goo<I 
aicrUu It^iral  Implcnieiits  lor  over  half  a  century,  wbifh 
Is  proof  tbat  our  Kuarautt*  is  absolute  ~ 

HENCH   &  DROMGOLD  CO. 

Dept.  P,        York,  Pa, 


DependableTires 

Our  tires  are  Klvin«  excellent  servloe  to  tlieusands 
of  s:itljfled  autolats  and  wliouladlyrecommed  them 
to tlielr  neighbors.  They  feci  jiistlfled  la  dolnc;  this, 
for  they  know  that  we  stand  back  of  every 
DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRE  that  leaves  oar  factory. 

The  followtiut  are  the  prices  of  oar ,1  complete 
guarauieed    t'rcs: 


Sires 

Price 

Sizes 

Price 

30x3 

S6.50 

.36x4 
.34x4', 

$1100 

30x3 'i 

$7.fi0 

$12.00 

3'.'x3'» 

$8.fiO 

35x4.', 

$12.00 

.S.1x4 

$10.50 

3«ix4'i 

$13.00 

34x4 

S1060 

37x4', 

$13.50 

Setid  U.S 

your 

old  worn   tires.    We 'will  WH,  only 

retread  themiibuTj  Kuarantee  them  'at 

MMoe  little 

prlci"'. 

P'.aes 

Prlci- 

Sizes 

Price 

30X.1 

io  itO 

36x4 

$8.50 

.•U)x3', 

16  00 

34x4 'i    • 

$8.6U 

■.i2\V, 

$7.00 

3.5x4 's 

l*.00 

33x4 

•8.60 

3i>x4.S 

iif.ao 

34\4 

$8oO 

:i7x4'. 

$10.00 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tirca 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  joT  dcscTiptice    booklfl  and  price  list. 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  trennine  Harrison-Brown, 
roburit,  heriUhy,   true-to-n.in.o  and  <*  | 
budded  from    hearino    orchardu 
Backed  by    more  than 
25  years*  f  rutt-ffrcwloir  and 

Bursary  orperlpncc.     Applrw.    neochos, 

pf^ara.  rlums,  rhrrries  anilflmaU  fniits. 

Also  fuli  lin«  of  o-Tiamertal-*,    Writ<*to- 

dayfor  I?17  FYiiiKJui.le— -.free.  "Lanrest 

srowera  of  fruit  ti-ei.:a  In  the  world. 

HanriioBf'  NarHrici,  Box  62   BerCa,  Md. 


HAY 


Bblp  To  Th«  Old   RellaMe   House 
OmmoI  MeCalffroy'a  Sett* 
flZMZS  WahKk  BMc..  ntMNwik,  ra. 


Fine  Michigan  Farms  J^rSr'"Addr^**'-SSa 

MARTIN  H.  UOIXIOMB,         Grand  Rapids.    Mlcb. 


FtTC  Pine  Ohio  Farmn  for  aale.  LoRan  Co.,  $0  to  2fi0 
Acrw,  prices  $*)  to  $22. *;  Si>lendld  homcg  ar  0»o  laveat' 
ments.  John  A.  Parker.3HBB«Uefoatatic.lOii-:o. 
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Tennsptpqnia  Farmer 


October  20, 1917. 
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MlHsrGraiiil 
GoestoNulGeti 


SUCRENE  FEEDS 


Bring  Better  Results  at  Less  Cost 

Help  win  the  war!  Your  grain  made  into  bread  goes  much 
farther  to  feed  Uncle  Sanrva  army  than  vrhen  made  into  meat  or 
dairy  products— and  it  brings  you  better  profits. 

Sucrene  Feeds  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  grain  feeds.  They 
are  composed  of  materials  known  to  possess  high  feeding  value 
in  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  etc.  Tested,  proven  and 
posirively  guaranteed  in  quality,  and  cost  you  less  than  any  good 
lation  you  can  mix  yourself. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  the  Leader 

Stop  making  milk  at  a  loss.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  produces  more 
mUk  at  less  cost  than  other  feeds.    Here  •  the  proof: 

Thot.  Y.  Hackctt,  one  of. the  fcJpgert  'dairymen  in^alemC^ounty. 


ft*    L«:.  mi 

r   Mo*>A.>i.i.   ", 
'  ' ' '"  ■'^ 

•  H'SUCReN^ 
lllWtMLU., 


"X 


N.  J.,  write*:     .  -— 

Bioney  than  any  feed  I  ever 


jat  Sucrene   ha»  made  me  more 
>ous;ht.    It  produces  larger  quantities  of 


I  can  honestly  say 
money  than  any  feed  I  ever  bougni.    ii  p.^^-'-'^"  ■-■»j-'  :V"r("i:-lui."'" 
Saw  at  low  coet.  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  stock  in  be.t  of  health. 


Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of  the  molasses  and 
well-balanced  variety  of  clean. wholesome  gram  products  it  contams. 

^^^"  "  ''         •         r  results  becauae  It  IS  a    g    feeds  checked  below:      .  ^1*1 


-vriicru    jrw»*    ^«..    ^-^     — 

for  less  money  and  get  better  v^-^ — .,     _ 

scieritifically  balanced  feed  of  guaranteed  uniform 
Quality>  _      .    ^   .  t 

Try  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Order  a  ton  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it.  write  us  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today.  Check 
the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

American  Milling  Co.  j  ^-^ 

Dept.12  Peoria,  Illinois   ;   Mi""'»« 

{16  Yean  ^merka'$  Uaiing  Mlxti  FeeJSpeeialUh)    S    P.  O. 


CUV    ^l.^V..^%-M    .^^.»*". 

D  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

O  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

D  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

D  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

D  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

My  Jeakr's  name 


The  New  York  Milk  Rates 

Developments  in  the  Efforts  for  Paying  Prices 


9  CORDS  IN  to  HOURS 


BiWS  , 


BTonBAH.  It'sKlKOOf  T1IEW00P9.  Sstcs  Bsacr  sad 
bwkarh*.  SntA  lof  WIS  utaloe  No.  H106showlng  low  price 
»n  1  U^'.-iX  tmpr 'Vfrnrnts.     Firit  or  >r  s"*  agency. 

fiMii«'$a«isg  Macbias  Co..  161  Wist  HatrisM  St,  Cbieaco.  Ilk 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  «4.80  to  J40.  FRtt 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THC  A.  W.  STIIAIM  CO 

e-i7is-n  riissft  st,  wiii  tintii.fs. 

'  Write  for  contract. 


■■.•'•L'*'c-^ll--^-'j 


w 


Every  Fanner 
Needs  a  Typewriter 

Typewritten  letters,  bills,  records,  are 
a  sure  sign  of  business-like  methods  that 
mean  success  instead  of  failure.  Carbon 
copies  kept  and  filed  away  prevent  mis- 
understandings  and  even  lawsuits. 

It  doesn't  require  an  expert  to  operate  an 
L.  C.  Smith  &L  Bros,  typewriter.  It  is  simple 
and  durable. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  free  catalog. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

914  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


\  (  ^m\^^•>*^"l' 


6ince  New  York  state  dairymen 
loarnofl  how  to  effectively  take  a  voice 
ill  if'iaid  to  the  prit-e  of  their  own  pro- 
cluc-t  lust  fall,  they  have  been  the  tai- 
i;et  »'  r  oppositidiL  from  politicians  aul 
the  n^  ilk  dealers.  Thru  their  effor-s 
legislation  has  been  passed  hinderii;;.; 
:nid  thwarting  any  concerted  action  o'l 
the  pavt  of  farmers.  Even  the  Gover- 
nor has  tried  to  foist  on  the  public  as 
food  administrator  a  man  who  openly 
jatatcf,  that  his  "opposition  to  the 
Dairymen's  League  has  been  open,  con- 
stant and  vigorous.  In  my  judgmenl. 
what  they  are  doing  is  not  only  immor- 
al but  illegal."  This  determination  of 
(the  state's  executive  was  foiled  by 
strong  public  opinion  after  a  long  and 
bitter  fighi.  And  this  was  greatly  pro- 
longed by  the  farmers'  and  the  general 
public's  reluctance  to  hamper  the  Gov- 
icrnor  after  his  previous  apparently 
earnest  efforts  to  better  food  conditions 
in  the  state.     But  anyone  can  see  that 


portation,  the  chief  factors  in  dealers* 
expenses,  have  gone  up  but  they  have 
not  dotfbled.  The  farmers'  price  of  milk 
for  .he  past  year  was  raised  one  cent 
a  quart — an  increase  of  18  to  20  pc:- 
cent,  while  the  price  of  feed,  which 
is  th»  backbone  of  the  industry,  has  in 
creased  100  to  300  percent.  And  fo. 
every  cent  advance  the  farmers  havi- 
secured  thru  their  organizations,  and 
none  lave  yet  secured  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production,  the  dealers  have 
proniptly  charged  the  consumers  an  ex- 
tra two  cents! 

Th3  result  has  been  to  place  milk  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ing classes.  There  was  a  surplus  of  14,- 
000  cans  the  week  of  September  22— 
the  greatest  ever  known  in  the  )\W 
tory  of  the  business,  and  that  during  ,i 
month  of  shortened  production.  Thi-; 
surplus  is  the  vicious  result  of  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  dealers  c<> 
take    nearly    two    cents    out    of    every 


Keystone  Plum  Johanna  I.W787.  Grand  Champion  Holstein  Cow  at  Trenton  Fair 
in  1917.      Owned  by  Geo.  E.  StevenHon  &  Sons,  Lackawanna  V.o..  Pa. 

anything  that  makes  dairying  such  a:i  three  of  the  retail  price  for  their  ..w  i 
unpr(;iitable  investment  that  farmers  pocktts.  To  give  color  to  tlieir  ple.i 
are  s.aughtering  their  herds  for  beof  for  constantly  increasing  retail  prices 
rather  than  to  continue  it  is  a  general  they  claim  a  shortage  of  milk  neces^.- 
blight   on   the  welfare  of  the  public        tates  the  raise  and  the  raise  prohibit-* 

A  recent  canvas  of  tlie  milk  busine-s    the    buying    of    milk,    and    there    is    .i 
slious  that   over  21,0(10  cows  above  the    further    shortage;    and    so    it    goes    •..! 
norm:  I  number  have  been  sold  for  beef    around  the  vicious  circle, 
in  New  York  state   within  the  last  few        On    the    other   hand,   the    dealers   t.H 
inonih"..      A    farmer    in    the    first    zon>?,    the    farmers  that    there   is    such   a  sni- 
where   milk  is  10  cents  higher  than  ii    plus  of  milk  in  the  city  that  they  cat- 
the  •••(.lie  that  produces  the  greater  parr,    not  buy  the  farmers'  output,  and  th-  , 
of   New  York  «iilk,   says   that    at    thi    have   closed   over  100   milk   stations  ii: 
price.-*     paid     for     milk     the     past     sii    the    state    in    their    effort     to     contn-l 
months   the    milk   producers    in    his   sec-    pricos     The  farmers  do  what  they  cm 
tion  c;.uld  not  i>ay  their  expenses.  Their   Avith    their    milk,    and    the    city    babi(  • 
diief   cxjKMise  at  present   is  high-price  1    suff*-.-    for    want    of    it.      Bordens,    ti 
feeds.       .^     constant     stream    of    young    leading    dealers,   admit    closing    .35    st;i 
heif..-;    had    ]iassed    his    place    all    sum-    tions  and  other  firms  are  close  secoiuN 
mer,  ill  carload  lots,  going  to  New  York    in   the   effort   to   keep    retail   prices   n,'. 
Citv    for    beef.      A    neighbor    had    just    Whe'i  the  farmers  in  these  localities  t'v 
sdld   a    valuable   dairy   of   50  cows,   all    to    buy    or   rent    these    closed    9tatio•l^ 
.■.O-piund   producers,  with   valuable   and    that  they  may  operate  them  themselvr  . 
expensive  breeding  back  of  them,   \ltho    they  rne  refused.     When  the  owners  ■•' 
far  .iljove  the  average,  all  had  gone  t.>    sever.Tl  hundred  thousand  cows  in  the-' 
the    butchi'r.      Attemjtts    were    made    t.>    localities  find  no  market  for  their  mil';, 
plart    such   valuable   milkers  with   othei-    they  i-rc  forced  to  sacrifice  their  cow- 
dair\  men,  but  no  one  would  buy,  as  th-    Ts    tii  s    not    i>rice    fixing    of    the    woi - 
price  of  feed  <nade  milk  ]»roducti(>n  iin      sort  ' 
profitable.  ^''      when   the   dairymen   in   desj.c' i 

N.'W  .no  one  can  compel  any  man  >■'  tioii  and  self  defense  set  a  new  stnii-l- 
keo].  a  cow,  especially  at  a  loss  to  liim  .-ird  of  prices  and  by  loyal  co-operation 
self.  But  when  there  is  a  fair  proli-  witii  each  other  thru  their  organizn- 
in  keeping  one  the  average  farmer  wi:l  tioii,  the  Dairymen's  League,  secure 
be  glad  to  do  so.  tl"'i''   demands,   they   are   charged    wi'i 

Even  if  he  can  only  break  even  h.  havir:;  "New  York  Tity  by  t.i 
will  Iciep  cows  for  tiie  sake  of  the  fe;-  tl.ro:.!"  and  with  having  caused  tl' 
tility  ef  his  farm.  The  bare  fact  th-u  deat'i  of  400  New  York  b.abies,  f..; 
he  i-i  driven  out  of  the  business  by  low  want  of  the  much-needed,  high  i)ri.e  l 
priceu  milk  and  high  l>riced  feed-'  milk.  Let  us  consider  the  case.  T  ■ 
ought  to  be  proof  enough  that  t'l  new  prices  demanded  for  October  an- 
farm.-"    lias    had    unfair    treatment.  November    milk    were    .t^.lO    and    $."•.:•! 

Bu*  there  arc  other  and  more  co.i-  i>er  « wt.,  respectively,  or  6J  to  7  ecu'- 
vinci-iu-  proofs.  The  retail  price  '>f  a  quart,  a  raise  of  W  cents  a  qua'  • 
milk  has  doubled  within  the  past  thre-  The  dealers  promptly  raised  the  ret:<  ■ 
vcars.  yr  thereabouts.  Labor  and  trans    price  to  15  and  18  ccuts  and  thereby 
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curtailed    consumption   to   an   alarming 

(ICg'CO. 

Th ;  cost  of  distributing  milk  is  but 
■X  smiH  fraction  ol  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  was  proved  by  the  small  deal- 
ers in  New  York  during  the  strike  last 
fall,  and  as  these  greedy  dealers,  of  to- 
day proved  in  the  early  days  of  the 
milk  business,  when  7-cent  milk  was 
to  he  had  in  the  city.  To  every  dollar 
the  dealer  has  invested  in  the  business, 
the  farmers  have  ten  or  more,  and  the 
latter 's  daily  expenses  and  the  depre- 
(;iatH;H  of  their  stock  arc  far  in  excess 
of  the  dealers'.  One  farmer  fount'  that 
his  rtealer,  taking  th©  bigger  half  of 
the  i"tail  price,  had  $700  invested  r.s 
(Onifued-  with  his  own  $i7,000-invesr- 
men'.  , 

Til  farmers'  demands  have  been 
very  modest.  They  have  run  their  busi- 
ness with  clean  hands,  and  expect  to 
I'Oiitinue  to  do  so,  or  quit.  But  they 
haven 't  advertised  their  treatment  or 
thei.'  circumstjinces  with  the  great  buy- 
ing -niblic.  They  could  not  afford  to. 
The  ilealers  have  long  carried  on  sys- 
tematic advertising  in  the  big  dailies, 
A-heiiin  they  blame  the  farmers  for  all 
the  exorbitant  prices.  And  the  public, 
mui''  of  it,  really  believes  them.  Farm- 
ers' problems  have  been  discussed  lo 
faniHis'  meetings  only,  and  in  the 
fariii  jiress.  The  city  reader  sees  or 
Ilea  -  none  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  A 
leading  up-state  Sunday  paper  has  just 
piib'i-^lipd  the  first  full-page  expose  of 
the  I'lilk  situation  even  known  to  ap 
jieai  n  the  reading  columns  of  a  big 
dail>  paper.  If  editors  of  the  big 
dail:  s  would  put  the  facts  so  import- 
ant M  all  before  their  readers  the  deai- 
iis'  ;ne.thods  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  |iiiblic  another  day. 

It  I  ad  long  been  the  custom  of  farm- 
ers 1.1  make  six-month  contracts  with 
the  il.  ah>rs.  Farmers  now  see  that  th's 
is  to)  long  a  period  to  fix  prices  in 
adva  HC  in  these  critical  times.  Be- 
fore 'lie  Expiration  of  the  September 
I'oiit  lets,  the  League  sent  its  presi- 
dent, K.  D.  Cooper,  to  Mr.  Hoover  with 
a  fiiil  and  fair  statement  of  their  case. 
Days  pf  con.sultation  followed,  when 
till'  ('iLriies  submitted  by  leading  dairy- 
men Acre  studied  and  verified.  Whon 
\fr.  Tooper  left  Washington  it  was 
v\itli  Hie  understanding  that  <an  iu- 
'•rea^  of  1§  cents  a  quart  be  demanded 
I'f  till  dealers,  altho  figures  showed  the 
;ictu;r  average  cost  of  production  tj 
Iw  $■'...15  per  owt.,  a  little  more  than  the 
highest  prices  demanded. 

Til.'  dealers  at  first  ftatly  refused  t) 
pay  ti.e  prices  set  by  the  League,  after 
;i  I'o  it'erence  6f  the  directors.  Meet- 
ing <  vere  held  in  every  milk  produc- 
ing -.  ;ion  in  the  state,  and  Ihe  farm- 
'■rs  I.  iiniinously  prepared  to  make  up 
thoir  milk  at  home  or  throw  it  away  if 
necessary  to  secure  their  demands,  a* 
the  .nly  means  of  preserving  their 
hu.sii.i  >.s.  At  the  last  moment  the  de^l- 
•'rs  eipitulated  and  posted  notices  li 
flioii  stations  saying  that  they  would 
{•ay  fiie  League  prices.  But  they  have 
rofns.  1  to  sign  any  contracts  with  th:it 
<"■?!'!'  /;if ion  or  to  reeogni/e  it  as  a 
P"e  .'ixing  body.  The  League  accepts 
'lit'  -'.nation  and  is  "busily  planning  ti 
iioI]i  use  members  when*  tlie  station-* 
hav,    Imoh    closed. 

An!  now  District  Attorney  Swann 
"lia-Tw  the  League  with  "having  the 
|*ity  In-  -tho  throat",  and  with  having 
^■ifd;itv.|  the  Donnelly  Jlct,  and  Mayor 
Miti !,,  ;i  iiasj  appointed  a  committee  t'» 
inveNt'jfate  the  increased  cost  of  mi-.t 
111  ♦!• ;  city.  The  League  has  asked  for 
■'  {nii>!ie  hearing  before  that  committee 
•'nd  s  to  have  this  privilege.  The  farm- 
•rs  invito  a  close  and  fair  investiga- 
tion, not  only  of  the  cost  of  production 
"''  milk  but  of  its  distribution.  They 
"ant  Sir.  Hoover  to  arrange  a  schedule 
of  prices  fair  to  both  farmers  and  c6n- 
"'""''-'.    and    if   prpsont    middlemen    are 
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not  satisfied  to  do  business  on  a  legit- 
imate margin  of  profits,  let  them  step 
out  and  let  the  government  distributo 
milk,  or  the  League  itself.  It  is  like- 
ly that  the  nextr-contract  with  th^e  deal- 
ers will  specify  at  what  prices  nilk 
shall  be  retailed,  if  the  government 
has  not   already  intervened. — F. 


PUTTING   SHOOK  CORK  IN   SILO 


Plenty  of  Water  Needed  for  Best 
Results 


Every  fall  many  farmers  are  delay- 
ed in  getting  their  silos  completed  and 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  their  corn  and 
shock  it  before  the  silo  is  ready  to  use 
in  order  that  the  corn  may  not  become 
too  ripe.  Other  farmers  are  in- 
terested in  refilling  their  silos  after 
the  contents  have  been  fed  out.  Both 
instances  require  that  shock  corn  be 
put  into  the  silo  if  the  silo  la  used. 
The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
has  investigated  the  possibility  of  us- 
ing shock  corn  for  silage.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1913-14,  three  small 
silos  were  filled  with  corn  fodder  at 
different  dates  and  with  varying 
anTDunts  of  water.  Visits  were  also 
made  to  ten  or  twelve  fanners  who 
were  using  silage  made  of  shock  corn 
and  samples  were  procured  for  analy- 
sis. 

The  opinions  of  the  men  who  tad 
used  silage  made  of  shock  corn  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  It  is  a 
.satisfactory  feed  and  animals  find  it 
more  palatable  rnd  appear  to  do  bet 
ter  on  it  than  when  fed  shock  corn. 
(2)  Silage  made  in  this  way  is  not 
eqiuil  to  that  made  by  putting  corn 
into  the  silo  at  the  proper  stage.  (3) 
Refilling  a  silo  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  with  corn  fodder  prevents  the 
loss  in  feeding  value  which  occurs, 
especially  toward  spring,  when  fodder 
is  left  in  the  shock.  (4)  It  is  more 
convenient  to  feed  from  the  silo  than 
from  the  shock.  (5)  Cattle  eat  more 
of  the  stalk  when  it  is  in  the  form  of 
silage,  thus  conserving  a  large  amount 
of  feed  which,  as  shock  corn,  would  be 
wasted. 

It  is  doubtful  if  putting  dry  corn 
fodder  into  the  silo  will  ever  become  a 
general  practice  on  account  of  the 
largd  amount  of  water  which  is  re<|uirpd 
to  put  it  in  proper  condition.  On  most 
farms  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
to  consider  putting  the  dry  corn  into 
the  silo  because  of  not  having  an  abun- 
dant and  convenient  water  .supply.  The 
studies  made  at  the  Missouri  College 
with  different  amounts  of  water  show 
that  corn  which  has  stood  in  the  field 
until  it  has  thoroly  dried  requires  about 
a  ton  of  water  for  each  ton  of  corn 
fodder.  This  amount  of  water  gives  the 
silage  about  the  normal  composition 
found  when  corn  is  put  into  the  silo 
at  the  right  stage.  If,  on  account  of 
wet  weather,  the  fodder  is  damp  at  the 
time  of  filling  the  silo,  the  amount  of 
water  may  be  reduced  .a  little  but  if 
this  amount  is  much  less  than  equal 
parts  with  the  fodder  used,  more  or 
less  mould  will  develop  in  the  silage. 
Failure,  to  add  enough  water  was  the 
most  common  fault  found  with  the  sil 
age  made  from  corn  fodder  in  the  ten 
or   twelve    silos  visited. 

Further  suggestions  on  making  sil- 
age of  shocked  corn  will  be  found  in 
Circular  71  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  Columbia,  Mo. 


WHY  MILK  TESTS  VARY 


The  University  of  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  has  been  investigating 
the  causes  of  variation  in  the  composi- 
tion of  milk  for  several  years.  This 
subject  is  of  importance  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  dairy  products,  to  the  pro- 
ducer   and    of    special    eigniflcanco    in 


"ALL  SET" 

Everything  Ready  to  Fill  the  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Note  the  100  lb.  drum  of  UNION  CARBIDE 
And  the  pump  ready  to  furnish  the  water 

IN  a  few  minutes  Farmer  Jones,  Brown  or  Smith  will 
dump  the  can  of  Carbide  and  a  few  pails  of  water  into 
the  plant  which  furnishes  his  light  and  cooking  fuel  -  a 
simple  chore  for  an  odd  half  hour  of  IVIr.  Farmer's  time. 

fill  and  brilliant  light  of  them  all. 
It  is  obvious  too  that  tlie  Car- 
bide Cooking  Range  Las  supplied 
the  one  kitchen  convenience 
which  every  country  house  wife 
has  always  longed  for. 

And  there  arc  many  instances 
to  prove  that  the  Carbide  Plant 
which  serves  both  the  lights  and 
the  cooking  range  is  built  to  last 
a  life  time  without  repairs. 

Such  is  the  simplic.'ily  of  the 
Carbide  Light  and  Cooking  Plant 
and  the  double  service  it  renders 

As  distributors  of  Union  Car 
bide,  we  now  supply  our  hah 
million  and  over  country  home 
customers  direct  through  our  own 
warehouses,  located  in  tlie  centers 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
rural  districts. 


Then -for  a  period  of  many 
weeks  the  plant,  which  sets  out 
of  the  way,  in  a  basement  or  back 
yard  will  render  the  service  it  is 
built  to  render  without  attention. 

Automatically,  it  will  furnish 
the  whitest  and  most  brilliant 
artificial  light  known  to  man  —  for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  all 
the  barns  and  out-buildings.  Sup- 

1)lying  also,   in  addition  to  this 
ight   service,    fuel  for  the  city 
gas  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  ea.se  with  which  sueh  a 
Carbide  Plant  can  be  operated, 
coupled  with  the  extra  value  .of 
the  double  service  it  renders,  has- 
brought  about  its  adoption  by 
over  half  a  million  owners  of 
country  homes. 

It  is  significant  that  this  popu- 
larity has  been  won  in  competi- 
tion with  other  light  plants  of 
possibly  hundreds  of  different 
types  and  kinds. 

For  twenty  years  every  fair 
comparison  has  shown  that  the 
Carbide  Light  is  the  most  powcr- 
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Should  your  country  home 
chance  to  be  without  this  ser- 
vice you  should  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.    Just  address: 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 

..  ttMl  StTMi  Bwiiint,  N«W  T«k 

Dept.     ^7  rawlM  Cm  Bwiamg.  CUcaf* 


Cow  Waters 
Herself 


[With  tfato  woftdwfol  n«w  I 

^Eaeh  bowl  coBtroia  onm  w*t«r 
^•applr.    Aniawl  ib«tm  l«T«r,i 
water   vmlT*.    when  il| 
wts   to    drink.  ''  Latot 
r iwingB  Iwck  dotinf  vsIt« 
when  aniBMl  •tooadrinkinc.l 
'No  float  tank  nqalred .  Bo wbl 
oia)rbe|KitBtdiB«r«ntbciKlit>r 
or  in  anj  ataU  or  pen.    Cannot' 
,    OT«rflow;eannot  jtmoatof  ordani 
ateoatBOwatarleftlnbowl.    Mortl 


laaaitar*  bowl  arcr  Mid.    >i>»iif»f<«tt-„ 

htfiii  111 r       Ineraaaad  «Uk  ytaUaakUyJ 

I  aajra  batk  coat.    Saroa  labor:  •avaa^^^*^"'^* 
llMd.  Wrttatodar.  If  intereated  ia    , 
IStaackiona,  Stalls,  Carriera,  etc.,, 
laikfW<i«MralCaUk«.  Scntfraa.!* 

IC  Ik.  LIBBCV  COMPANl 
9  iav  •«.   '>       OakbMk(jm«. 


Save  Half  Tour  Shoe  Money 


Mm  I  MM   Wow 

BniUe         TbeTlaattwtceaaioncaatll* 
•latlta.    leather,  rubber  ot  vo«d-Ml«a 
booU  and  tboet. 
Watar-Proef,  Ruat- 
Proof,  Rot-Proof 
■catlcatfcerapptra.    Thick  fdC 
laaolca.  Nonetaltoachcayoa. 
Warn,  comfortable,  (My  to  wtik 
la.  Keepfcctla  toodrapdltioa 
aadprevcat  •icka«M.   BmI  by 
tcitlor  all  worklaaay  weather 

^  MONEY  BACK  Uaboea  do  aoc 

mettwUbyaar  approval.  WrKelorFREBeateloj which  ehow. 
(txlnrtivc^prinaoadtclla  bow  to  order.  A  poatal  brince  it. 


WITTEI 

'*lenhOfl"  m 


Utmm  I 
Iboay 


ISav« 

Yob  $15 
J-t  |toS2W 


Be  Well  Dressed 


Bu;  Clothe*  that  Fit  You  and  Fit  Your  Purse 

YOUR  dollar  buys,  through  Uic  Lombanl 
Profit-ShHring  Plan,  gri-atc&t  value.  For 
rxampl)*:  Ladtea  Sboes,  91.40  up;  StockingK, 
lOi-to  «9c  p<T  pair;  Waists, *9c  up;  Skirta,  •».,• 
up.  Afrn'j  Shoes,  91.90  up;  Trousers,  91-30 
up;  Tpfinia  Shoes,  67c  up.  Hundreds  of  re- 
markable values  illustrate)!  id  (Kl-page  catalog. 

We  pay  all  JeNeery  tharitt.  You  miist  be 
gAtisTit'd  or  your  money  returned.  Don't  let 
apenay  postal  eard  stand  between  you  and 
yood  clothe*.  Writo  for  catalog  now,  Dept.  V 

LOMBARDo'S^'E'i.CCftSr^S 


Oniy  S2  Omvn 

One  Year  to  Pay!l 


$29 


■uya  tha  Na«w  Buttar-  ._ 
nyJr.N«.t.  LiKhtninnint. 
easy  eleaninB.  close  skim> 
ininR,  durable.  Ouaranteeil 
.allfatlme.  Skims  96  ouarta 
'  lor.  Mad*  also  in  At*  e 
_._  •iMaaptoNa.lthowDbcM 

mart* Frf  Trial  £s-S;^,'£j 

Bntrmm  th*  manufacturar  aad  aaT*  waMr. 


tl^ 


kLBAUOH.OOVKII  eO.  "» 

'  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


A  MILKER  THAT 


MILKS 

without: 
stripping 

Cuaraitteed  and  told  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

IBuckwaltcr  SupplyCo. 
tancaater,    Ba- 


LACTA_NX 


mention   Pennsylvania    Fann-r  when  writing  to  advertiaers 
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Wagons  That  Stand  Up 


BEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  iust  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  U8 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  mor« 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

hternational  Hanrester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  V  USA 

Champion  DeeriBS  McComiick^  BGhrsdM*  Otbeni* 


connection  with  the  use  of  milk  as  food 
for  infants.  The  College  has  found 
several  causes  for  variation  in  milk 
not   recognized  before. 

It  is  often  observed  that  milk  is 
poorer  in  fat  in  summer  and  becomes 
richer  again  in  the  fall  and  the  farm- 
ers have  generally  assumed  this  to  be 
due  to  the  watery  conditions  of  grass, 
as  compared  with  the  dry  feed  received 
during  the  winter.  Tests  have  shown 
that  the  cause  of  this  is  not  grass  feed- 
ing but  the  temperature.  For  some 
reason  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  milk 
to  be  richer  in  fat  during  cold  weather 
and  to  }»econie  poorer  when  the  weather 
becomes  very  warm,  regardless  of  the 
feed   consumed. 

A  second  factor  of  importance  as  in- 
ftueacing  the  richness  of  milk  is  the 
fatness  of  the  cow  at  time  of  freshen- 
ing. A  cow  high  in  flesh  at  calving 
time  gives  very  much  richer  milk  for 
some  time  thair  would  be  the  case  were 
she  thin. 

This  knowledge  is  now  made  use  of 
by  every  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  who 
desires  to  make  the  largest  possible 
record  for  milk  and  butterfat  produc- 
tion. Another  interesting  discovery 
is  that  when  a  cow  is  underfed  she 
temporarily  gives  richer  milk  rath- 
er than  thinner  as  might  be  expected. 
This  is  of  great  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  making  tests  of  cows  and  a 
failure  to  understand  this  effect  bas 
resulted  in  wrong  conclusions!  from 
many  experiments  conducted  with  cows 
in  the  past. 


SHY  BBEEDEBS  CUT  PROFITS 


OctobeF  20,  1917. 

While  judicious  feeding  is  importaiit 
it  is  not  all  required.    Sometimes  cows 
that   are   well-fed   will  all   at    once   re 
fuse    their    regular   jfeed    without    an\ 
known   cause.     I  have  found   this  trii 
with    winter    milkers,    especially    thosf 
fed  prefty   high    in   grains.     When   en 
silage  b  fed  this  is  not  so  likely  to  o<- 
cur,  but  with  all  dry  fodder  it  is  quite 
likely  to.     One  feed  of  potatoes  a  day 
in  place  of  grain  will  generally  restore 
lost  appetite  in  a  day  or  two. 

iSame  noted  dair\nmen  advocate  ;i 
continuous  stabling  from  fall  until 
spring,  urging  in  proof  of  the  practici- 
that  these  herds  have  gone  thru  tlu- 
winter  in  as  good  or  better  condition 
than  under  the  old  plan  of  turning  out 
every  day.  This  may  be  (rue  for  a 
season,  but  time  may  be  needed  to 
prove  whether  its  effects  may  not  !.■ 
injurious  after  a  time. — C,  Tompkin> 
-Co.,  N.  Y. 


October  20,  1917. 
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With  the  close  of  the  pasture  season, 
the  breeder  of  beef  animals  is  con- 
fronted with  several  problems.  It  is 
important  at  this  period  to  cull  the 
breeding  herd  carefully  to  eliminate 
shy  breeders  and  inferior  milking  cows. 
Cows  that  do  not  produce  calves  regu: 
larly  increase  the  average  cost  of  rear- 
ing calves  to  a  weaning  age  in  the  herd, 
thus  reducing  the  general  profit. 

Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  show  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing calves  to  weaning  age  averaged 
$43.75  a  head  when  100  percent  calves 
were  raised  and  $61.25  a  head  when 
only  60  percent  calves  were  raised. 
This  difference  shows  the  value  of 
having  regular  breeders  and  of  saving 
all  the  calves. 

Cows  that  produce  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  milk  should  be  eliminated.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  growth  of 
the  calf  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
milking  qualities  of  the  cow.  Cows  sold 
at  this  season  will  command  a  good 
market,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  infer- 
ior   animals    thi;u    the    winter    may   be 

avoided. 

A  second  item  of  consideration  by 
the  beef  breeder  is  that  pf  securing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  corn  silage.  Meat 
can  not  be  economically  produced  with- 
out this  feed.  Provide  enough  to  last 
thru  the  winter  feeding  period  and  get 
it  ensiloed  in  condition  to  make  de- 
sirable feed.  Immature  corn  produces 
a  watery  silage  which  does  not  provide 
proper  nourishment  for  breeding  cows 
when  silage  alone  is  used  a*  roughage. 

When  silage  contains  more  than  75 
percent  air  dry  moisture,  some  other 
dry  roughage  should  be  fed   with   it. 


Boys  and  Girls,  here  is  your  chance  to  get  an  assortment  of  25  pott  cards  in  Lithograph 
colors  showing  Uncle  Sam's  superb  Army  and  Navy  equipment. 

These  post  cards,  each  one  a  masterpiere  of  art,  are  finished  on  a  good  quality  of  post 
card  stock  and  the  descriptive  matter  on  each  card,  together  with  the  illustration  itself, 
will  give  jrou  a  better  conception  of  how  modern  warfare  is  canied  on. 

WRITE  FOR   OFFER 

This  complete  assortment  is  offered  to  you  f  .r  just  •  fe\»  hours  of  easy  and  pleasant 
work.  Write  us  a  post  card  or  letter  today  for  a  complete  description  ot  the  post  cards 
and  for  full  information  in  regard  to  our  "easy  plan"  for  helping  you  earn  them.  Be 
the  first  in  your  community  to  write  us  about  these  post  cards.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 


PREPARE  COWS  FOR  WINTER 


COST  OF  DAIRY  HEIFER  USUALLY 
Uin)ERRATED 


What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  dairy 
heifer  to  one  year  and  to  two  year- 
old  f  This  question  is  answered  in  th** 
September  Monthly  Bulletin  of  tin 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  which  tli< 
claim  is  made  that  dairymen  usual'.v 
undercstimat<e  the  value  of  heifers. 
Feed  alone  at  medium  prices  costs 
about  $33  for  the  first  year  and  if■L^ 
for  the  second.  Cost  accounts  of  rai> 
iug  calves  by  the  Ohio,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  Experiment  Statio.is 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricm 
ture  were  used  as  the  basis  for  these 
figures. 

Labor,  interest  and  miscellaneous 
overhead  expenses  must  be  added  to 
this  feed  cost.  The  two-year-oid 
heifer  must  be  credited  with  a  calf 
and  the  (manure  produced  during  tu  i 
years.  The  net  cost  at  medium  priii's 
is  then  given  in  the  bulletin  as  $44.77 
for  the  first  year  and  $29.08  for  thi- 
second.  At  present  high  prices  the 
net  cost  for  two  years  rises  above  $100. 

Economy  in  dairying  and  care  in  breed- 
ing only  good  stock  are  therefore  nec- 
essary. The  heifer  from  a  low-produc- 
ing dam  and  an  inferior  sire  will  n.i* 
return  the  cost  of  her  production  and 
maintenance. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  CHEESE 


We  have  learned  that  any  animal  al- 
lowed to  run  down  in  flesh  during  the 
late  fall  months  will  cost  the  owner 
extra  dollars  for  winter  feed  and  will 
not  do  as  well,  no  matter  what  the  af- 
ter care  may  be.  It  Is  far  better  to 
reduce  the  stock  to  the  number  that  can 
be  well  fed,  or  buy  grains  snd  make  up 
for  the  deficiency.  I  would  never  skimp 
ratiOiis  in  fall  or  earW  winter. 


•A  good  cheese  will  stand  up  square 
and  have  an  even  colored,  unmottled 
rind.  The  cheese  with  a  soft,  porous 
interior  wHl  sometimes  ha.ve  this  out 
ward  appearan<.'e,  so  that  the  flavor  i-an 
not  bo  altogether  determined  by  outside 
examination.  By  pressing  the  rind  with 
your  finger  tip  you  can  judge  pretty 
well  as  to  the  inside  quality  of  the 
cheese.  If  it  yields  readily  under  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  and  the  rind  breaks 
or  dffes  not  spring  back  readily,  it  is  a 
pretty  sure. thing  that  the  cheese  is  a 
soft  article,  caused  by  not  being  cooked 
enough,  by  want  of  acid,  or  both.  At 
best  it  will  be  decidedly  lacking'  in 
flavor,  and  as  the  cheese  gets  more 
age  it  will  be  "off",  in  flavor. 

A  cheese  that  feels  so  hard  that  you 
can  not  dent  it,  except  by  hard  pres- 
sure with  the  fingers,  is  either  sour, 
salted  too  heavily,  cooked  too  niin'h, 
skimmed  or  lacking  perhaps  in  all  or 
these  essential  points.  It  is  great  satis- 
faction to  any  one  interested  in  this 
line  of  work  to  examine  a  good  cheese. 
To  the  touch  it  will  be  mellow  yet  firm, 
its  rind  of  an  even  hue,  elastic  and 
free  from  puffiness,  and  a  sample  ^U 
show  a  firm  grained,  meaty  cTicosc, 
buttery  and  of  a  nutty  flavor.  In  test- 
ing the  quality  of  cheese,  many  experts 
do  not  employ  the  sense  of  taste,  but 
simply  th<at  of  smell.  In  many  cases 
it  is  best  to  use  both  taste  and  smell' 
—V.   M.  C.         « 


Hortieukm 


rigation  pipes  (Pig.  1)  could  be  seen 
spraying  the  water  upon  the  soil  in  a 
gentle  mist.  The  next  farm  to  be  visit- 
ed was  that  of  the  ex-president  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of 
MARKET   OARDENINO   NEAR   THE    America.     In   his   market   garden,    the 


GREAT  LAKES 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
After  a  pleasant  trip  on  Lake  Michi- 
jjan,  the  famous  celery  section  of  Kala- 
mazoo,     Mich.,      attracted      attention. 

Vorth  of  the  city  there  is  one  immense    ,.     ., 

r-a-       -\    41,  „-   „.!i-»<.  i«»».n,   on/1    uquid  mauurc  with  every 
seetion   (Fig.  o)    three  miles  lo»g  ana      ^  •' 

:,  mile  and  a  half  wide  devoted  almost        Large  fields  of  asparagus  were  grow 
oxelusively  to  the  growing  of  celery.  The    ing  on  the  farm  of  t^he  secretary  of  the 
soil  is  a  well  decomposed  muck  as  black 


celery  rows  were  nearly  twice  as  close 
as  we  usually  have  them  in  New  Jer- 
sey. This  was  made  possible  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  heavily  mulched 
with  stable  manure  between  the  rows. 
This  holds  the  moisture  and  the  grow- 
ing  celery    receives   an   application   of 

rain. 


•  'levelaud  Market  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion. He  was  getting  nearly  twice  as 
many  bunches  of  asparagus  from  an 
acre  as  we  Jersey  men  were  getting; 
however,  investigation  soon  revealed 
the  fact  that  their  bunches  are  much 
smaller    than    the    .standard    size    New 


a«N  ink.  The  entire  section  is  divided 
into  small  farms  of  from  six  to  ten 
;u  res  each.  These  are  owned  and  work- 
ed by  the  family  without  hired  help. 
Spraying  is  quite  unknown  but  the  leaf 
.liseases  are  coming;  therefore,  spray- 
ing will  soon  be  taken  up.  The  mar-  -Tersey  bunch  of  asparagus, 
kedng  methods  are  quite  crude.  From  Early  morning  trips  to  the  markets, 
the  time  early  celery  is  ready  for  the  visiting  the  market  gardening  sections 
market  until  the  last'  of  the  late  crop  is  during  the  day,  and  travelling  to  the 
-..ne,  a  small  one-horse  load  is  taken  next  city  during  the  early  evening  was 
eaeh  day  to  the  shipper  in  town.  The  turning  my  vacation  into  hard  work 
.  .lery  is  tied  up  in  an  attractive  way,  instead  of  a  rest.  Therefore,  I  resolved 
i.e.,  twelve  stalks  are  placed  in  a  to  have  a  few  days  of  recreation  at 
round  bunch  and  quickly  tied  together  Niagar.a  Falls.  Words  and  pictures  can 
with  common  white  string.  The  sales  not  illustrate  nor  measure  the  beauty 
until  recently  were  made  thru  jobbers  and  power  of  that  stupendous  spectacle.  | 
in  the  town  but  last  season  a  co-opera-  Every  American  should  see  it.  The 
live  selling  organization  was  started  trip  around  the  famous  Gorge  Route 
1,v  the  most  progressive  growers  with  thrills  every  tourist.  A  ride  above  the 
the  result  that  those  growers  were  angry  whirlpool  in  the  recently  con- 
receiving  from  two  to  four  cents  more  structed  suspension  carriage  (Fig.  K) 
net  returns  for  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  certainly  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  trem- 
stalks  than  did  those  who  sold  thru 
the  jobbers. 

Toledo,  O.,  has  an  immense  market 
place  entirely  covered  with  a  roof  and 
provided  with  raised  concrete  walks 
so  that  -the  farmers  may  back  their 
trucks  up  to  these  and  disjday  their 
products  to  advantage.  Almost  every- 
tliing  is  sold  by  weight.  About  twenty 
of  the  largest  producers  around  Toledo 
liave  organized  the  Toledo  Gardeners' 
Kxchange,  Fig.  fi  (bottom  center  col- 
umn). Thev  have  their  own  store  di 
! eetly 
farmers 


ulous  sensations  experienced  ,by  an 
aviator. 

As  I  went  onto  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  gigantic  cataract,  British  soldiers 
could  bo  seen  doing  sentry  duty  and 
great  lines  of  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments were  constructed  before  Queen 
Victoria  Park.  When  I  saw  the  Brit- 
ish flag  floating  in  the  breeze  over  my 
head,  I  realized  for  the  first  time  what 
the  i)rotection  of  Old  Glory  meant  to 
a  hundred  million  people. 

The  trip  taught   me  a  few  important 

across  the    street    from   the   city    things:  The  grower  must  grow  the  type 

'      market.        These      organized    "f  vegetables  the  consumer  wants  and 


YOU  can  heat  your  entire  house  next  win- 
ter, from  one  register,  without  any  pipes 
or  flues — do  away  with  the  trouble  and  dis- 
advantages of  stoves.  The  Mueller  Pipeless 
Furnace  provides  a  continual  circulation  of 
moist,  warm  air  through  all  the  rooms,  in- 
suring perfect  ventilation.  The  warm  air 
rises,  the  cold  air  is  drawn  down  to  the  fur- 
nace to  be  reheated.   The  Mueller  Pipeless 

Jnst  tear  ont  this  ftdvertweraent,  write  your  name  and  addresa  on  the  martrin  and  mail  to  us  for  interestitiff  booklet 
telling  all  about  pipeU  ds  beating,  with  name  of  iieMeat  dealer  wha  oan  tell  you  all  about  the  Mueller  Pipeles*. 

^-    •'•  ^"aiJIL'^i^Il^i^  W?'^'*^         ^^-*-  S"-^  *  ^*"  5?^  N.*?^8t..  Philadelphia    H. 
ZZ2  K*«4  SRMt,  ainraaka*.  WM.  Sheet  Metal  &  Supply  Co Lancaster.  Pa 

Makers  of  Heating  Systema  of  All  Kinds.        Fort  Pitt  Supply  Co..  328-310  S*»nd  Ave.   .    .    .   PitUbtavh.  Pa. 


Furnace  is  a  real  furnace,  backed  by  the 
Mueller  name  and  reputation  of  60  years  as 
makers  of  heating  systems  of  all  kinds. 

Exactly  the  tame  conatructton  as  the  old  reliable 
Mueller  line,  only  without  pit>ea  or  flues.  Easy 
and  Inexpensive  to  install,  even  in  small  or  par* 
tial  cellars.  Where  there  is  no  cellar,  a  pit  i« 
easily  dug  Does  not  heat  the  cellar,  preventing 
storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Saves  3916  in 
fuel— burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood. 


pack   their  products  uniformly    he  must  pack  them  in  the  kind  of  con- 
g    it    to    the    exchange.     There    tainer  which  his  particular   market   re- 


Business   methods    and    system 


farmers 

and   bring 

the   sales  manager  does  all  the   selling  quires 

nnd  forwards  the   returns  to  the  grow-  in    the    management    of    a    commercial 

ers    minus    a    minimum    percentage    to  vegetable   farm   are   actually   more   im- 

eover  the   overhead  charges.     This   ex-  portant  than  the  cultural  methods.  Each 

-hange  is  a  benefit   in   many   ways:    It  >^ectio„  has  its  peculiar  advantages  tor 

.levelops    a    uniformitv   of   pack  among  the  growing  of  certain  crops,  and  since 

its  members;  one  salesman  controls  the  transportation    facilities   are    so   highly 

pooled  products  so  that  individual  sales-  developed,   it   is   imperative    that    each 

men  will  not   try  to  undersell  one   an-  grower  specialize  on  a  few  crops  whieh 


■ther,  and  a  competent  <alesmanager 
makes  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
remain  at  home,  thereby  increasing 
I'voduction.  The  market  gardens  were 
Mattered  around  Toledo  in  all  direc- 
tions. However,  I  found  that  the  forc- 
ing of  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in  green- 
liouses  was  a  large  industry. 
Cleveland  is  a  very  large  and  beauti- 


niay  be  the  most  remunerative  ones  in 
his  community. 


A  VALUABLE  NEW  BLASTING 
TOOL 


In    doing    some    stump    blasting    re- 
cently, I  fonnd  a  new  tool  in  use  that 
is    superior    to    the    ordinary    auger    or 
fill   city,  but   its   farmers'   market   was    ,]riving  bar  for  most  farm  conditions. 
Mieh  only  in  name.  The  growers'  trucks        j^  jg  ^^l^q  of  J-inch  iron  rod  5  feet 

At  the  bottom  of  this 
made    of    a   worn-out 


4   inches  long 
tool    is    a    spoon 


were  scattered  along  the  streets  and 
were  even  standing  in  vacant  house 
lots.  The  Kocky  River  section  of  Cleve- 
land is  filled  with  immense  greenhouse 
structures.      The    illustration    (Fig    G, 

top  right-hand  column)    shows  immense  black&mith's  rasp.     This  spoon  is  1  foot 

niws  of  hothouse  cucumber  vines  high-  long,  23  inches  wide  and  \  ineh  deep, 

er    than    a   man's    head.     One    grower  It   is   used  as  a   spud,  loosening   the 

tried    the    new    method    of   fumigating  dirt  r.nd  at   the  same  time  bringing  it 

liis   houses   according   to   the   ideas   he  out.     This   makes   a   particularly   good 

had    gained   at  the  convention.     Cleve-  hole    for    Hie    dynamite,    especially    in 

land  was  so  full  of  interest  that  it  was  sandy   soil   where  the  lateral   roots  are 

impossible    to    see    it    all    in    less    than  wide  spreading  and  it  is  desired  to  get 

two    days.      The    Brooklyn    section    of  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  dynamite 

Cleveland    was    intensely    filled    with  immediately   under    the   center  of   the 

market   gardens,  Fig.  H.     It  reminded  stump. 

me    of   the   market    gardening    sections  Any   blacksmith   can   make  this  tool 

around  northern  Jersey.    In  one  of  the  for  $1.50  or  less.    See  etching.— <3uy  0. 

large    lettuce    houses   the   overhead    ir-  Means,  Michigan. 


More  TrtAN  EVER 

d^s  must  be 
y^"  prodactiVc 
^'  lOct  lAJork  reooiits 

'  Tovrat'sfisHBRANb 
^  RETLEX 
SLICKER 

CiAtfdl  ii\  sKouJdGr.  chest 
2JNd  5nns-con\fortal)lc.  stra^ 
loi\$  cocarirv^.  U)atcrpn)of  absolutely 


Satisfaction 
guarantled 


A  J. Tower Cq 

BOSTON 


62 


^  Better  Buy  That 

IBuggyNOW 


Saye$20to$40 

I  amgoing  tosivebuggybayersaebaBee  to 
'  bay  genuine  Split  Hickory  buggies  at  prioea 
they  will  nerer  get  again.    Material  easts  aro 
going  higher  every  day  —  so  are  bunry  prices. 


or  Beat 


V  Bat  It  Toa  are  coina  to , —  . 

I  aDrioe.  jMttMbay  NOW.    Jiut  wiiu  •  ro«i«l  aaant  ay 
r  "KfUr  Harreat  Cat  frlM  Ltot"  and  eataloc  of  noqr  fkaoaa 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


Bi]ggies  and  Harness  and  see  the  big  bargains  I  am 
offering  those  who  buy  NOW  before  the  higher 
I  prieaa  go  Into  affsct.  S*a  bow  I  wtll  ut«  too  t2U  to  (40  ob 
'  any  oftho  IMniftr.  anappr  (trlra  ■hown.  Next  rrv  cricoa 
I  will  KlmMt  double.  I  #M  >0  Day*  FMU  Naaa  Tm«  aa« 
*  a  Vaar  •aaraata*.  Split  Hickory  Vakicica  alwara  siva  aat- 
m  lafacUon.  Don't  Jalay— aand  today  aoj  art  my  He  monar- 
^  aavtoff  prices. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"Tlie  Macliine  Guns  Tliat  Will  Win  the  War!" 


Thc>e  really   remarkable  Light    .\ll-Purpose  Farm  Tractors    exactly   meet 
eastern  farm  t'onditions, 
ami  cost,  even  in 
war  times,  only 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


8-16  H.  P.     Burns 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  vour  farm  effieient,  raise  bigger  and  better  crops  at  less  cost  —and  save 
high-priced  horse  feed -every  horse  replaced  by  a  H.\PPY  FARMER  TRACTOR 
adds  .3  acres  to  your  farm.      Ask  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    Distributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IL'— 300 


PennspWania  Farmer 


THIS  SAWMILL  FOR 
DEPENDABLE!  SERVICE 


FORmanyyearsthename'Tarquhar" 
has  represented  the  last  word  in 
efficient  Sawmill  machinery.  The 
thousands  of  Farquhar  Mills  in  opera- 
tion all  over  the  country  grive  positive 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  our  desigm. 

Mills  are  now  regularly  equipt  with 
Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  as  illus- 
trated above.  This  remarkable  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  speed  for  quick  return 
of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
shifting  the  friction  on  to  specially  pre- 
pared canvas  belts  instead  of  on  feed 
proper. 

Farquhar  Standard  Portable  Mills  are 
buitt  in  four  sizes,  varying  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  15.000  feet.  We  offer  the 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
type  of  Carriage.  Special  1-A  Mill  for 
stationary  use,  and  the  Pony  for  light 
work.  Write  us  concerning  your  re- 
qairements,  and  we'll  send  twenty- 
page  Catalogue  gi'ving  full  description 
of  the  Farquhar  line. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  U<L, 

Box  646.  York.  Penna 
MannfacturarSt  Ensinea  and  Boilers, 
Sawmill*. 
Threshers, 
Potato  Diggars, 
Grain  Drills.  Etc. 

Log  Beam  typo  , 
of  Carriaco 


Farqubar  '-'     "^V*"^"^^ 

Milk  are  best  tT^A^      ^.,^^_ 

Operated  by   Farquhar  VCjH^^^^^ 

Locomotrva  and  Cornish  Rigs.  ^lO 

Get  Engine  and  Boiler  Catalogue,   ^i 


Contractors  to  th«  CoTomrooflt 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 

Twiaot,  CsnTis.  Fhft 

Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Markat  Street,     Philadelphia 
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One  of  ilur  cu.stomers  received 
$5<>  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$2.5          Get    our     price    list. 
Reference  < 
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DAVID  N-KNOrrS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St..      Phila.,  Pa 

A 
1 

d; 

SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSeO     MOTOR 
Kecpin9  OUT   DUST  snd  AAIN  -  Koapiitf  IN  OIL 

SPLASMOIUNC  _         '^ 

S^^STEM  Mi^^XW.^      ConsUntlynoodMi) 

Ev#ry  Bearing  WMi 
OiLnaltfslthjinplii 

McaLCNisHCD  ^TmJ^KIt^W     Ai>dPii>nwuWwf 
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Do  you  know  that  15  percent  of  the 
American  diet  is  made  np  vegetables, 
and  only  10  percent  of  fruits?  Perhaps 
you  did  not  know  that  the  vegetable 
growers  of  this  country  had  such  an 
"edge"  on  the  fruit  growers.  Quot- 
ing President  Selby,  "'the  ordinary 
horticultural  society  meeting  finds  the 
fruit  men  occupying  the  main  audi- 
torium and  the  vegetable  growers  stuck 
off  in  an  anti-room."  The  proportions 
thus  indicated  are  due  to  organizatioi> 
rather  than  to  actual  proportions  of 
the  two  industries.  And  if  the  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association  of  America 
succeeds  in  developing  present  plans 
it  will  soon  take  the  position  in  organi- 
zation that  it  now  occupies  in  actual 
production. 

The  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
is  a  "live  wire"  bunch  altho  limited 
in  members.  Its  meeting  at  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  October  10  to  13  was  the 
tenth  in  its  history  and  was  as  marked 
in  its  progressive  plans  for  the  future 
as  in  adjErance  over  past  years.  Notes 
on  business  sessions  further  on  in  the 
report   indicate   a   progressive   program. 

The  convention  opened  in  the  splen- 
did auditorium  which  is  a  part  of 
Springfield's  magnificent  Municipal 
Group.  There  were  the  usual  formali- 
ties in  which  the  visitors  were  wel- 
comed to  the  city  and  state.  The 
program  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
start  by  a  vigorous  address  by  Presi- 
dent Howard  W.  Selby. 

President's   Address 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr. 
Selby  became  associated  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  of  the  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  this  work  he 
traveled  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
country-  and  visited  every  active  vege- 
table growers'  association  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Many  timely  aad 
practical  suggestions  were  drawn  from 
his    observations    in    this    work. 

First,  need  of  more  local  organizations 
and  a  stronger  national  association. 
When  the  Federal  Department  undertook 
the  development  of  its  market  nsws  ser- 
vict\  it  asked  where  service  should  be 
rendered.  The  logical  answer  was  in 
those  sections  having  strong  local  or- 
ganizations to  co-operate  with  and 
make  effective  the  service  offered.  Lo- 
cal communities  must  organize  if  they 
expect  to  participate  in  outside  ser- 
vice. And  that  is  as  true  of  other 
branches  of  farming  as  of  market  gar- 
dening. 

Second,  the  most  progressive  garden- 
ing sections  are  those  that  have  asso- 
ciated with  and  felt  the  influence  of 
the  national  body.  There  is  need  of 
:i  stronjjer  membership  campaign  by 
the   National   Association. 

Third,  it  is  time  for  the  National  As- 
sociation to  employ  a  paid  sa<!rctary  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  association 
work.  Such'  a  man  might  properly 
spend  a  part  of  his  time  visiting  local 
nssociatiniis  and  developing  member- 
ship; a  part  to  development  of  mar- 
ket and  supply  reports  to  be  put  at 
service  of  local  organi7^tions  and  a 
part  to  advertising  and  propaganda 
work  developing  the  uses  of  staple 
vogot.iMis.  He  could  also  act  as  ad- 
vance convention  agent  and  prepare 
for  convention  meetings  now  held  in 
now    locations    each    year. 

Fourth,  Government  statistics  show- 
that  the  American  diet  is  made  up  of 
about  .'?9  percent  meats,  .11  percent  cer- 
eals, 15  percent  vegetables,  10  percent 
fruits  anil  .">  percent  sugars  and  condi- 
ments. Meat  and  cereal  manufacturers 
have  won  their  high  position  thru  jo- 
dicious  advertising.  The  same  meth- 
ods   could    increase    vegetables    to    30 


percent  of  the  diet  and  save  money  to 
the  consumers. 

Five,  home  gardening  has  been  a 
disturbing  factor  in  certain  sections 
this  year,  but  they  will  prove  the  best 
piece  of  advertising  for  vegetable  grow- 
ers in  the  end.  There  will  likely  be 
less  home  gardening  another  year,  but 
the  amateur  growers  know  what  it 
costs  in  money  and  labor  to  grow 
vegetables  and  they  have  developed  a 
wider  demand  for  fresh  vegetables. 

Six,  in  summar/  every  prospect  de- 
mands more  and  better  organization. 

Growing  Vegetables  Without  Manures 
The  discussion  on  "Can  Vegetables 
be  Grown  Commercially  Without  Ani- 
mal Manures",  conducted  by  Sidney 
B,  Haskell,  of  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee,  touched  a  question  of  gen- 
eral interest,  Mr.  Haskell  pointed  out 
that  cities  were  producing  just  about 
the  same  quantity  of  manure  available 
to  market  gardeners  now  as  twenty 
years  ago.  But  (and  this  is  a  most 
significant  "but")  the  production  of 
manure  is  not  keeping  pace  with  de- 
mand. Seventeen  years  ago  there  was 
one  draft  horse  to  every  25  people  in 
Chicago.  Today  there  is  one  draft 
horse  to  every  37  people.  Prices  of 
manure  are  advancing  until  in  some 
sections  of  New  Jersey  the  gardeners 
are  paying  $4  per  ton.  This  makes  the 
question  of  means  of  curtailment  most 
important. 

Mr.  Haskell  quoted  examples  of  meth- 
ods used  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  where  manure  has  not  been 
used  for  periods  as  long  as  twenty 
years.  Typical  cases  cited  were  those 
of  Geo.  H.  Roberts  and  Horace  Roberts, 
of  Now  .Jersey-  and  Abrani  Hosteter, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Geo.  Roberts  has 
brought  up  poor  land  by  use  of  vetch 
and  rye  as  cover  crops,  turning  such 
a  crop  down  at  least  once  every  two 
years,  and  continues  to  produce  splen- 
did crops  of  vegetables  without  man- 
ures. Mr.  Horace  Roberts  bought  a 
run-down  farm  28  years  ago.  He  sold 
off  practically  all  of  his  stock  and 
has  never  bought  manure.  He  now 
operates  2,600  acres.  His  method  has 
been  to  bring  the  soil  up  with  cow- 
peas  grown  with  commercial  fertilizer 
and  turned  down.  Then  he  continues 
to  turn  under  green  cover  crops  as 
often  as  possible  in  his  regular  crop- 
ping plan.  He  uses  lime  and  fertiliz- 
ers for  cover  crops  as  well  as  for  com- 
mercial crops.  Mr.  Hosteter  has  a 
regular  cropping  system  without  man- 
ure. He  grows  a  crop  of  truck  and 
sows  wheat  in  the  fall.  He  seeds  grass 
and  clover  in  the  wheat  and  turns  the 
clover   under    and   plants   truck    again. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Haskell  presented 
these  conclusions:  Humus  is  the  result 
and  not  the  cause  of  goo<l  farming.  If 
manure  is  short,  fertility  can  be  main- 
tained by  cover  crops.  Second,  when 
manure  is  short,  light  applications  of 
manure  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  in- 
creasing growth  of  cover  crops.  Third, 
the  proifits  of  any  business  system  must 
govern  the  system.  Prices  of  manures 
and  prices  of  the  crop  are  the  govern- 
ing factors.  Fourth,  answering  the 
question  of  possibility  of  commercial 
growing  without  manure,  for  the  man 
growing  vegetables  for  the  cannery, 
yes;  for  the  trucker,  yes;  for  the  in- 
tensive market  gardener,  yes  if  he  has 
plenty   of   water   available. 

In  discussion  of  these  conclusions  it 
appeared  to  be  unanimous  that  the  in- 
tensive grower  cannot  succeed  without 
manure.  He  can  not  afford  to  grow 
cover  crops  on  .$1,000  per  acre  land. 
When   manure   gets   too   short,   he   had 
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better  take  more  land  or  cheaper  lana 
and  garden  less  intensively. 

Nation's   Food    fluppiy 

Dr.  T.  N.  Carver,  of  Harvard  Uni 
versity,  discussed  tlie'  Nation's  Foo.l 
Supply  and  the  Market  Gardener,  from 
a  standpoint  of  all  producers  and  con 
sumers.  He  predicted  what  the  presen*^ 
war  should  mean  to  all  of  us,  and  i> 
likely  to  mean  in  the  near  future,  when 
"we  begin  to  feel  the  war  in  a  way 
that  will  hurt.''  It  is  and  will  be  ;i 
war  of  food,  and  food  and  land  aal 
labor  and  household  economy  are  al! 
associated.  To  supply  men  for  th  • 
army  and  for  necessary  industries  wi- 
must  draw  them  from  unnecessary  in- 
dustries, and  to  create  unnecessary  in- 
dustries we  must  change  habits  of  con 
sumption.  As  examples  of  unnecessarx 
industry,  figures  given  in  the  Govern 
ment  Crop  Report  for  May,  1917,  show 
that  foods  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  drinks  per  year  amount  t  ) 
7,333,000,000  pounds.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one-sixth  of  this  .nay  bo 
necessary  in  manufacture  of  denature  I 
or  commercial  alcohol.  Physiologist- 
have  determined  that  the  remainin^ 
five-sirths  would  furnish  rations  for 
6,000,000  men  for  a  year.  Is  this  wort'i 
while! 

Another  saving  resulting  froni 
change  in  habits  of  consumption  is  i:i 
substitution  of  unusual  foods  for  thosf 
in  the  regular  diet.  Reducing  the  foo,l> 
to  calories,  it  has  been  determined  tlia* 
the  product  of  one  acre  of  potatoes  i;i 
a  balanced  ration  is  equal  to  the  pro 
duct  of  2.6  acres  of  wheat,  with  whea- 
yielding  30  bushels  per  acre  and  weigii 
ing  60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  In  tli. 
same  way,  and  always  with  the  fooi- 
properly  balanced  in  the  rat-ion,  th- 
product  of  one  acre  of  sweet  potatoe- 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  4.8  acres  of 
wheat;  beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  1 
acre  to  3  of  wheat;  cabbage,  1  acre  t  ■ 
li  of  wheat;  parsnips,  1  acre  to  3i  o' 
wheat.  These  are  all  bulky  product- 
and  not  readily  shipped;  hence  w  ■ 
can  all  help  in  the  food  problem  bv 
keeping  these  at  home  and  leaving  tli- 
concentrates  to  be  shipped  to  our  A! 
lies  and  our  armies.  Mr.  Carver  sui{ 
gested  that  campaigns  of  education  b- 
conducted  by  Defense  Boards,  statt' 
and  district  food  administrators  anl 
newspapers  to  instruct  housewives  ii 
food  equivalents  of  different  commodi- 
ties. 

Saving  Half  a  BUUon  Dollars 

President  Howard  W.  Selby  under- 
took to  show  how  we  could  save  hal: 
a  billion  dollars  annually  in  the  n;i- 
tion's  food  bill.  He  succeeded  and  hal 
$160,000,000  to  allow  for  inaccuracie-. 
Three  years  ago,  iu  Southern  Californi;i 
a  grocer  inaugurated  what  he  calh'l 
the  "three-way"  system  of  selling.  I' 
should  be  called  the  ' '  f  our-squaro 
system.  To  patrons  paying  cash  aiil 
carrying  purchases  home,  he  sold  a' 
cost  plus  a  regular  margin  of  profit.  T  ' 
patrons  paying  cash  but  asking  deliv- 
ery he  charges  10  cents  for  delivery, 
whether  it  is  a  pair  of  shoe  laces  or  '> 
bushels  of  potatoes.  If  patron  ask-^ 
credit,  he  charges  one  percent  extra  fo 
credit.  Applying  customary  charges  t  • 
the  various  items  in  modern  bu8ino>- 
methods,  Mr.  Selby  made  the  following 
computations: 

The    total    farm    value    of    all    fain. 
crops  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1916  was  placed  by  the  V.  S.   Depait- 
ment    of    Agriculture   at    !f!9,400,000,00n. 
But  one-third  of  this  was  used  at  honu'. 
leaving  $6,266,666,000  worth  to  be  soM 
Jobbing,      wholesaling      and      retailin:.' 
costs    made    the    final    retail    price    o:: 
these   commodities   amount    to   $13,0ii". 
000,000.     The   Harvard  School  of  Bu<i 
ness     Administration     has     determine' 
that  deliveries  cost  about  3  percent  oi 
the    retail    price.     Charging   3    percen' 
on  the  13  billion  dollars'  worth  delivei 
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1,1  would  amount  to  $.390,000,000.  The 
carrying  of  charge  accounts  makes  nec- 
essary a  staff  of  bookkeepers  costing 
1  jiercent  of  retail  cost.  One  percent 
„ii  the  13"  billion  is  $130,000,000.  It 
is  claimed  that  losses  due  to  bad  bills 
mean  a  further  loss  of  0..'  percent.  One- 
half  of  one  percent  on  the  13  billions 
means  $63,000,000.  Here  is  a  total  of 
$585,000,000  loss  due  to  delivery  and 
credit   service. 

Further,  statistics  show  that  there 
are  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  grocery- 
products  sold  in  this  country  every 
vcar.  On  a  strictly  cash  basis,  every 
grocer  can  discount  his  bills  2  percent 
for  cash.  Two  percent  discount  on  the 
full  value  would  be  $100,000,000.  But 
jrianting  that  only  three-fourths  of  the 
;;iocers  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
p.iitunity  to  discount  bills,  there  -would 
still  be  $75,000,000  saved.  This  added 
ti.  the  savings  ennmeratod  in  the  above 
piiragraph.s  would  make  a  grand  total 
of  .K>60,000j000  lost  by  deliveries,  bad 
hills,  extra  office  labor  and  failure  to 
discount. 

Overcaming  the  Labor  Problem 

.\f.  L.  Kuetenic,  of  Ohio,  discussed 
tlh'  troublesome  labor  problem  and 
v,is  given  the  closest  attention  as 
there  w«'re  many  that  had  found  labor 
their  worst  •  problem.  But  Mr.  Reu- 
tenic  did  not  mention  the  draft  or  the 
ii«inpetition  with  other  industries.  He 
has  solved  his  problem  on  a  long  term 
•■urangement  by  adopting  the  prodt- 
sli;iring  plan.  His  plan  was  described 
;i>.  follows:  He  puts  down  the  farm  and 
cqniji'mont  at  cost.  The  amount  paid  to 
ni'U  as  wages  is  added  and  called 
capital,  upon  which  dividends  are  de- 
cl.nred  every  six  months.  Then  a  man 
(•riming  *i700  jier  year  with  him  gets 
iiividends  on  that  amount.  If  the  plant 
CI  I  lis  10  percent,  the  man  gets  an  ad- 
'liTional  1^70  for  the  six  months  period. 
K\«rv  man  must  work  on  the  place 
fi>r  a  year  before  he  is  given  the 
(li.iiice  to  share  in  the  profits.  After 
thi-  second  year  the  men  are  allow-ed  to 
invest  in  the  plant  at  the  rate  of  .$200 
!i  year  for  ten  years.  Thus  after  12 
\iars  every  man  will  have  the  .^2,400, 
l>liis  his  wages,  t(i  draw  interest  on. 
M'.  Ruetenic  hn-  followed  this  plan 
for  12  years,  .-iiid  loses  only  about 
«'i,.'    man    out    of   fifteen    hired. 

Farm  Vegetable  Storage 
Tiiis  jiroved  a  subject  of  very  timely 
interest  as  the  matter  of  storing  pro- 
il'icts  on  the  farm  gives  evidence  of 
iii';i-oasing.  R.  W.  DoBaun,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, led  iu  the  discussion.  He  out- 
lined three  principal  means  of  farm 
.stoiage — the  nso  of  a  root  cellar,  out- 
door pit«i  and  trenching  of  vegetables 
Cdverin^  with  salt  hay  and  manure. 
F(i-  root  cellar,  he  suggested  building 
on  level  ground  rather  than  banking 
in  a.  side  hill.  He  advised  building 
along  the  vo«e.table  packing  house  or 
''t'ino  similar  building  so  that  the  cel- 
lar may  open  into  the  building  rather 
than  into  the  open.  He  would  exea- 
vnte  about  throe  or  four  feet  and  build 
tij>  with  concrete  or  hollow  tile,  bring- 
ing the  walls  up  about  four  to  five 
feet  high  before  starting  the  arcli 
1 'of.  .\rch  the  roof  over,  making  the 
"-ollar  about  seven  feet  high,  and  'cover 
"wr  the  roof  with  earth.  The  earth 
"•"vering  sh(»ulil  make  about  two  fe«U. 
T''MviiIc  well  for  drainage  and  ventil- 
;'•'•  with  six-inch  tile  set  iu  the  ridge 
f'f  the  roof.  Over  upper  end  of  the 
•He  with  woven  wire  t«  keep  out 
'  'dents.  Run  a  six-inch  tile  alonjj; 
the  floor  and  out  underground  to  an 
<'iit-door  opening.  This  together  with 
tlie  tile  in  the  roof  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  ventilation.  Ventilate  when 
tlie  outside  is  at  the  freezing  point, 
"f  nearly  so;  never  when  outside  tem- 
I'Craturo  is  high. 
Iu   using  pits  and   trenches,    Mr.   De- 
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Bann  advised  covering  yfirst  with  hay 
and  straw  and  putting  on  a  rather 
thin  covering  of  earth.  Then  as  the 
w-cather  grew  colder,  cover  heavier 
with  manure  as  needed.  The  discus- 
sion developed  interesting  facts  on  the* 
value  of  precooling  vegetables  before 
putting  in  refrigerator  cars  for  ship- 
■ment,  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  New  .Jersey, 
related  experiences  on  the  point.  He 
said  that  he  had  shipped  sweet  corn 
that  had  been  in  storage  for  seven 
days  and  fcjur  days  on  the  road  and  it 
came  out  in  good  condition.  Having 
a  cold  storage  plant  on  the  farm,  he 
precooled  all  vegetables  before  loading, 
and  then  by  allowing  ventilation  be- 
tween packages  in  the  car  he  had  lit- 
tle trouble  in  shipping. 

Drying  of  Vegetables 
A.  G.  B.  Bouquet,  of  Oregon,  discuss- 
ed the  Commercial  Urying  and  Evap- 
oration of  Vegetables.  He  outlined  the 
rapid  development  of  the  kiln  drying 
and  dehydrating  processes  in  the  West. 
He  noted  that  the  practice  was  more 
needed  in  the  West  than  here  because 
of  tho  cheaper  freight  cost  in  shipping 
a  dry  product  long  distances.  He  as- 
sured us  that  the  dry  product  could 
and  would  come  into  'general  use  when 
the  public  became  acquainted  with  it. 
Tho  modern  drying  process  does  not 
leave  the  dried  product  dead  and 
shrivelled,  but  turns  it  out  with  all 
tissues  intact.  As  .such,  the  further 
use  of  tho  dehydrated  product  is  in 
line  with  "modern  conservation  de- 
mands. The  product  may  be  transport- 
ed cheaper,  may  be  put  in  cheap  car- 
tons and  does  not  require  expensive 
packages.  The  only  drawback  to  its 
instant  aeceptanco  by  the  public  is 
that  the  dried  product  must  be  soaked 
for  some  hours  before  it  can  be  used, 
heneo  is  not  what  the  housewife  would 
term  an  emergency  dish.  Dehydrat- 
ing will  make  use  of  all  excess  produc- 
tion and  all  of  the  waste  and  culls;  but 
a  cull  is  always  a  cull,  and  is  not  ad- 
vised. Standardization  of  tho  dry 
product  when  it  comes  into  general 
use  will  be  as  important  as  with  other 
vegetables. 

Auction  Syctem  of  Marketing 

Tlio  auction  system  of  marketing 
vegetables  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Scott, 
Boston  representative  of  the  Southern 
Citrus  Fruits  Co.  Ho  pointed  out  that 
the  large  co-operative  companies  are 
all  coming  to  the  auction  sj'-stem,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  England  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  and  in  use  in 
^e\v  York  and  Boston  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  In  Boston  now  from  20 
to  75  cars  of  fruit  with  a  gross  value 
of  .$1,250  each  arc  sold  every  week  day. 
He  described  the  auction  method  in 
detail  and  made  the  following  obser- 
vations: Auction  bidding  is  alw-ays  up- 
ward: dealer  buying  is  always  down- 
ward. The  auction  systems  sell  the 
lower  grades  .ts  advantageou.sly  as  the 
higher.  Theoretically  it  is  possible  for 
the  buyers  to  get  together  in  an  auc- 
tion sale  and  regulate  the  price,  but 
they  never  do.  It  has  been  tried  but 
does  not  work.  All  records  are  kept 
by  the  auctioneer,  and  there  H.*  a 
record  oven  to  the  name  of  the  buyer 
open  to  anyone  that  wants  it.  Cars 
are  unloaded  as  soon  as  sold,  and  very 
littb'  of  the  product  goes  to  a  specula- 
tor. He  knows  that  ho  will  have  to 
compote  with  otiier  goods  coming  in 
and  selling  the  next  day,  hence  any 
matter  hold  inoroly  adds  to  the  compe- 
tition of  the  following  days.  There 
is  no  room  in  tho  auction  business  for 
tricks;  everything  is  open  and  above 
board.  Tho  only  question  of  tho  ap- 
plication of  the  auction  sj'stcm  to 
vegetables  is  tho  question  of  stand- 
ardization. 

Report  of  business  session  and  vege- 
table  show   will   be   given  next    week. 


THE  man  who  bought  a  strong  safe,  put  his  valu- 
ables within  and  left  it  open,  was  a  trifle  wiser 
than  the  other  who  built  barns  and  a  home  but  gave 
them  insufficient  paint.  For  while  robbers  may  come, 
decay  from  weather  attacks  is  absolutely  sure  to  come. 

The  great  paint,  both  for  protection  and  beauty,  is 
made  of 

Dutch  Boy  White^Lead 

Exterior  paint  is  made  by  thinning  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  with 
pure  linseed  oil,  and  either  used  wliite  or  tinted  to  any  de- 
sired color.  It  is  thoroughly  waterproof.  It  clings  firmly  to 
the  wood  and  neither  cracks  nor  scales,  no  matter  how  hot 
the  sun,  nor  how  cold  or  wet  the  weather. 

Interior  paint  which  gives  a  clean,  soft,  velvety  appearance 
to  walls  is  made  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  mixed  with  a  flat- 
ting-oil. Walls  thus  covered  are  washable  as  tiled  floors. 
Spots  and  stains  are  easily  wiped  off. 


The  possibilities  of  paint  for  you  are  set  forth  in 
Paint  Points  No.  137 


\    DUTCH    BOY 


WHITE    LEA- 


National  Lead  G>mpany 

New  York     Boston     Cincinnati 
Cleveland     Buffalo     Chicajro 
San  Francisco     St  Loois 

(John  T.  Lewis  Se  Bros.  Co.. 
Philadelphia) 

(Natiooal  Lead  ft  OU  Co.. 
Pittsburgh) 


Dutch  Boy 
Red -Lead 

mixed  whh  linseed 
oil  prevents  rust  on 
ironorateel  fixtures, 
Implements  and  ma- 
chinery. Keep  it  on 
band  for  retouching 
all  exposed  metal.  It 
will  save  money. 
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Northeastern  Penna.  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Club  3rd  Annual  Sale 

Oct  23-24,  Ackerly,  Pa.  Fair  Grounds 

1 25  Head  Cows,  Yearling  Heifers 
Heifer  Calves  &  Service  Bulls 

Included  in  this  sale  are  75  Cows  that  will  be  fresh  by  day 
of  sale  or  soon  thereafter;  31  Yearling  Heifers,  bred  to  freshen 
in  the  spring;  also  Heifer  Calves  and  Service  Bulls. 

There    are    nine    grand-daughters    of    King    of    the 

Fontiacs. 
There   are   daughters   and    grand-daughters    of    such 

bulls  as  Fontiac  Komdyke,  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Sir 

Komdyke  Fontiac  Artist. 
Cows  bred  to  and  daughters  of  such  sires  as:  King 

Fontiac*  Alcartra   Fietje,   the   $10,000   son  of   the 

$50,000  bull. 
Friends  Fontiac  Komdyke,  25-pound  son  of  Fontiac 

Komdyke. 
Napol   Frince,   the   bull   with   a   one-thousand-pound 

yearly  butter  record  backing  him. 
King  Hengerveld  Hartje,  a  thirty-pound  grandson  of 

the  Oreat  King  Segis. 
Kapol  Sir  Keystone  Beauty,  son  of  the  world's  record 

senior  four-year-old.  Keystone  Beauty  Flum  Johanna, 

1,294  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Frince  Segis  Komdyke,  Jr..  thirty- pound  grandson  of 

Fietje  Hengerveld  Count  De  Kol. 

In  t'us  bale  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  breed,  including  cows 
with  records  up  to  26  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  and 
one  of  the  best  show  cows  in  Fennsylvania. 

Ackerly,  Fa.,  is  near  Scranton,  and  has  excellent  trolley 
service.    For  catalogs  address 


C  A.  STARK, 


Springville,    Pa. 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  WOOL 
PRICES  LIKELY 


That  government  control  of  wool 
prices  is  near  at  band  is  accoptod  j?oa- 
erally  in  the  local  wool  trade.  It  was 
noted  that  the  attitude  of  the  govorn- 
men.t  has  been  steadily  tending  toward 
a  more  restricted  form  of  buying,'  over 
since  it  came  into  the  market  on  it-;  own 
account  at  its  own  prices.  Complaints 
of  soaring  prices  that  have  been  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  at  "Washing- 
ton during  the  last  tliree  mouths  from 
every  branch  of  the  textile  and  cloth- 
ing trades  have  apparently  convinced 
the  authorities  there  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  can  not  be  justly 
operated  without  de«finite   control. 

For  instance,  the  consumer  has  blam- 
ed the  clothing  retailer;  the  latter  the 
clothing  manufacturer,  the  clothing 
manufacturer  the  woolen  mill  men;  the 
latter  the  yam  man,  who  passes  it  on 
to  the  wool  dealer,  who  points  to  the 
grower,  who  in  turn  complains  about  the 
cost  of  production,  and  so  it  has  been 
going  in  "this  is  the  house  that  .Jack 
built"  order.  In  this  connection  latest 
reports  from  Washington  indicate  that 
the  government  has  been  investigating 
price  conditions  in  each  of  the  trades 
enumerated  and  is  about  to  announce  a 
price  control  plan. 

The  announcement  last  week  by  the 
committee  on  wool  supply  for  govern- 
ment use  that  the  release  of  i'90,000 
hales  of  Australian  and  East  Indian 
wool  was  for  shipment  to  the  Fnited 
States  was  assured  is  another  matter 
uppermost  in  wool  trade  affairs.  It  was 
understood  that  the  wools  referred  to 
in  the  release  include  25,000  bales  of 
Australian  wool  now  on  -its  way  for 
navy  use,  45,000  bales  of  Australian 
wool  to  be  sold  at  auction,  2.10,000 
bales  of  Australian  wool  for  govern- 
ment use  and  25,000  bales  of  East  In- 
■linn  wool.  Latest  Washington  advices 
are  to  the  eflfect  that  definite  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  ship- 
ment   of    these    wools. — 'Public    Ledger. 


Iianis  and  l)acons.  The  average  annual 
shipments  of  all  kinds  of  meats  for  the 
three  years  preceding  the  war  were 
4*^(»,s;!7,8;r{)  lbs.  For  the  year  ending 
.hine  .'{0,  1916  the  exports  of  meats 
totaled  l,323,779,7:n  lbs.  and  for  the 
year  ending  .lune  .10,  1917,  the  exports 
of  hog  products  alone  totaled  1,499,- 
476,444  lbs.  Undoubtedly,  prior  to  our 
entiy  into  the  war,  considerable  of  our 
exports  found  their  way  into  Germany 
and  Austria  thru  neutral  couutrivS,  such 
as  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Switzerland.  Our  government  may 
be  relied  upon  to  sec  that  the  Central 
Powers  get  nothing  from  now  on,  but 
our  Allies  must  be  supplied  with  meats 
and  the  United  States  must  furnisih  it. 
Our  (fwn  government  will  be  a  big  buy- 
er of  meats  to  feed  the  large  army  we 
must  raise. 

Our  domestic  consumption  will  be  up 
to  the  limit,  because  owing  to  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  ]»revailing,  labor 
will  be  employed  to  its  fullest  capacity 
and  the  working  man  will  not  only 
have  the  appetite,  but  also  the  pocket- 
book  with  which  to  gratify  it.  With 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  imjiossible 
to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  there  will  be  for  the  coming  12 
months  a  keen  demand  for  every  pound 
of  meat  this  country  can  produce  and 
if  we  would  sell  the  neutral  couatries 
all  they  w'ould  buy,  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  more  than  we  could  possi- 
bly produce,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  meats  and  hog  pro- 
ducts of  all  kinds  will  rule  very  high 
in  price  for  a  long  time  to  come. — W. 
G.  Press,  in  Price  Current. 


of  good  livestock:  the  better  the  herd 
and  the  more  costly  the  feed  apparent- 
ly the  more  money  he  seems  to  make. — 
Price    Current. 

The  old  empiricism  that  corn  alone 
will  make  cheap  hogs  was  given  a  hard 
kno.'k  in  a  test  at  the  Wichita  yard^ 
by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
men.  It  was  found  that  the  "cor:i 
only"  feds  cost  $12.10  per  cwt.  gained, 
while  the  corn-and-meat-Tneal  feds  cost 
but  $7.72  to  make  the  same  gain.  Fm- 
ther,  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  alfalfa 
hay  reduced  the  cost  of  the  making 
hogs  by  the  the  "corn-only"  ration  to 
$9.86,  showing  that  alfalfa  in  the  ra- 
tion was  worth  in  hogs  $78  per  ton. 
There  is  money  in  hogs  if  one  knows 
the  game,  even  with  feeds  apparently 
too  high  to  be  used  at  a  profit.  "It 
is  h-r.d  for  some  folks  t(»  change  their 
haibits  of  feeding,  but  very  profitable  to 
do   so." 


FROST  DAMAGE 


this  section  produce  white  eggs  chiefly 
and  when  the  production  begins  to  in- 
crease after  the  scarcity,  and  for  sonic 
time  thereafter,  or  so  long  as  the  juil- 
lets'  eggs  are  usually  undersized,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  eggs  are  of 
small  to  medium  size.  These  are  often, 
or  usually,  mixed  with  the  larger  si/od 
eggs,  while  their  value  is  much  le>;s. 
Also  the  demand  for  white  eggs  at  com- 
paratively high  prices  is  very  fasti^li- 
ous  as  to  the  chalk  white  color  of  the 
shells.  Eggs  ha-ving  a  creamy  tint  do- 
tract  from  the  selling  value  when  in- 
cluded in  cases  of  otherwise  fancy 
quality.  In  the  flush  of  the  spring  lay, 
during  April  and  May,  the  premium  ob- 
tainable for  fancy  white  eggs  falls  to 
tiie  minimum  and  sometimes  disap- 
pears; it  increases  during  the  summer 
when  the  average  quality  of  eggs  from 
more  distant  points  falls  off,  and  reach- 
es maximum  during  the  fall  scarcity  of 
new  laid  qualities.  Shippers  who  wish 
to  get  a  reputation  for  their  goods 
should  cull  out  the  small  and  cream 
tinted  eggs  and   ship  these   separately. 


Since  our  last  issue  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  additional  reports 
of  estimated  damage  done  by  the  frost 
on  September  10  and  11.  Since  the 
crops  named  were  not  mature  in  most 
instances,  the  damage  was  serious. 
Pennsylvania 


CATTLE  UNCERTAIN 


THE  MEAT  SITUATION 


The  world  is  facing  a  sear'.-ity  of 
meats  and  the  problem  of  today  is  not 
one  of  prices,  but  of  production.  The 
government  report  on  hogs  in  the  coun- 
try on  September  1  showed  there  were 
•T,427,000  fewer  than  one  year  ago  and 
8,0,'?8,000  fewer  than  two  years  ago. 
Figuring  about  160  lbs.  of  dressed  meat 
to  the  hog  this  gives  about  860,000,000 
lbs.  less  hog  meat  available  than  a  year 
ago  and  al)out  1,280,000,000  lbs.  less 
than  two  years  ago.  The  Government 
Murenu  of  Markets  reports  that  51  mar- 
kets of  the  country  received  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  24,^:26,- 
0?,H  hogs,  2,676,490  fewer  than  received 
in  the  corresponding  ei;j;ht  months  of 
1916.  Figuring  about  161  lbs.  of  dress- 
»*d  meat  to  the  hog,  they  would  equal 
:i,916,492,118  lbs.  of  meats.  This  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  what  hog  jiroducts 
were  available  in  j»ounds  during  the 
first   eight   months  of  1917. 

It  almost  staggers  one's  imagination 
to  ligiire  what  the  futnre  requirements 
of  meats  will  b(^  The  .-iverage  yearly 
exports  of  meats  for  three  years  prior 
to  the  war  were  2,!)7ifi^2  lbs.  of  fresh 
pork  and  377,667,667  lbs.  of  hams  and 
bacon.  The  exports  for  the  year  end- 
ing .Tune  ;{0,  1917,  were  ."50,429,275  lbs. 
of   fresh    pnrk    and   933,811,642   lbs.    of 


SoT^iie  farm  papers  continue  to  insist 
that  one  reason  why  farmers  do  not  go 
mor?  into  livestock  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future  of  that  business;  from 
whi^h  one  must  conclude  that  the  farm- 
er is  quite  a  different  man  from  all 
other  jiroducers.  It  would  be  ditScult 
to  find  a  single  manufacturer  or  a 
single  merchant  who  would  hesitate 
for  Oh?  moment  to  go  into  any  kind  of 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  ente:- 
prise  when  the  conditions  of  a  certain 
largf'  future  demand  seemed  so  likel/ 
as  th*^  future  of  the  livestock  business. 
With  this  country  showing  a  continu- 
ing ai.d  cumnlating  shortage  of  meats 
of  all  kinds,  as  has  appeared  to  be  the 
case  for  several  years  past,  and  when 
it  appears  that  all  over  the  wester^ 
world  there  is  an  increasing  shortage 
of  livestock  of  every  kind,  one  cannot 
conc.'ive  where  the  uncertainty  of  the 
live<<tock  business  of  this  country  can 
come  in.  What  farmers  need  more 
than,  anything  else,  as  we  conceive  it, 
is  somebody  to  get  them  out  of  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  they  are  going 
to  g  t  rich  quick  by  any  of  their  op- 
erations. Such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
The  farmer  has  but  one  turnover  a 
year.  Now,  no  man  can  get  rich  quick- 
ly with  a  single  turnover  of  his  capi- 
tal in  a  year.  Farming  is  a  business 
that  requires  patience,  thrift,  hard 
work,  but  it  is  a  business  that  is  sur.\ 
Farmers  somehow,  altho  many  of  them 
are  never  able  to  tell  how,  are  always 
able  to  make  a  living.  Few  farmers 
even  seem  to  go  dead  broke.  Some  of 
them  get  rich,  but  they  do  not  do  it  in 
a  minute — only  by  continually  plugging 
away,  and  none  seem  to  do  better  in 
the  long  run  than  a  farmer  with  plenty 
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.■}() 

20 
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25 

Clinton     .  . 
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15 
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Clearfield    . 

60 

20 

75 

30 

Clarion 

25 

10 
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10 

Columbia    . 

50 

50 

Erie     ..... 

5 

10 

10 

10 

Gree-n     .  .  .  . 

5 

12 

2 

Jefferson     . 

25 

15 

40 

15 

McKean    . . 

50 

15 

20 

12 

Mifflin     .  . . 

5 

5 

5 

Potter    

25 

20 

40 

20 

Schuylkill  . 

80 

50 

15-70 

Somerset  .  . 

30 
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15 

Sus'hanna  . 

10 

5 

30 

15 
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age  to  corn 
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$10,000    to 
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New  Jersey 

Morris     . . . 

25 

33 

12 

Su3St>X       .  .  . 

10 

S 

10 

heavy 

The  catitle  runs  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  breaking  the  records  in  most 
Western  markets,  while  the  hog  run  is 
.iust  the  reverse.  Scarcity  of  feed  and 
fewer  hogs  seems  to  be  the  explana- 
tion. But  on  the  ranges  of  the  West 
another  reason  may  be  found  for  the 
big  runs  of  cattle,  to  wit:  The  draft  has 
literally  taken  (as  in  Arizona,  at  least) 
every  cowboy  in  the  state  worth  hav- 
ing. This  is  so  true  that  many  cattle 
men  in  that  state  declare  that  range 
industry  has  been  put  to  an  end  for- 
ever. 


THE  WHITE  EGO  TRADE 


The  greater  i)art  of  the  egg  trade  of 
Xew  York  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
color  of  the  shells.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  demand  gives  preference  to 
white  shells  and  this  preference  applies 
almost  exclusively  to  new  laid  eggs  of 
fancy  quality.  There  is  no  use  in  sepa- 
rating white  eggs  from  brown  unless 
they  are  of  very  fancy  quality  in  the 
spring,  iiid  of  reasonably  new  laid 
quality  in  the  fall.  Nearby  henneries  in 


CROPS   AND    PRICES   COMPARED 
WITH  1916 

The  total  production  of  important 
products  compared  with  last  year  is 
estimated  as  follows:  Corn,  125.7  per- 
cent; wheat,  104.4  percent;  oats,  122.4 
jierceat;  barley,  112.7  percent;  rye, 
118.1  percent;  'buckwheat,  171.2  per- 
cent; white  potatoes,  162.1  percent; 
sweet  potatoes,  124.2  percent;  tobacco, 
106.1  jtercent;  hay  (all),  83.6  percent: 
clover  hay,  78.7  percent;  sugar  beets, 
127.4  percent;  apples,  87.6  percent; 
peaches,    115.4   percent. 

The  estimated  number  of  stock  hugs 
in  the  country  on  September  1  is  J^.-l 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  acreage  intended  for  clover  seed 
is  estimated  to  be  18  percent  less  than 
cut  last  year;  the  condition  is  1  percent 
better  than  average  —  forecasting  a 
production  about  25  percent  less  than 
last  year. 

Prices 

The  level  of  prices  paid  producers 
of  the  United  States  for  the  principal 
crops  decreased  about  9  percent  durin;; 
August;  in  the  past  nine  years  the 
price  level  decreased  about  .7  percent 
during  August.  On  September  1  the 
index  figure  of  prices  was  about  7.').1 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  111 
percent  higher  than  two  years  ago,  and 
101  percent  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  past  nine  years  on  September  1. 

The  prices  of  meat  animals — hogs, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  chickens — to  produc- 
ers of  the  United  States  increased  3.3 
percent  from  .luly  15  to  August  15;  in 
the  past  seven  years  prices  increased 
in  like  period  .9  percent.  On  August 
15  the  index  figure  of  prices  for  these 
meat  animals  was  about  47  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago;  75.7  percent 
higher  than  two  years  ago,  and  70  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  of  tlio 
past  seven  years  on  August  15. 


WASHINGTON   APPLE    CROP 


The  commercial  crop  of  applfs  '" 
the  state  of  Washington  is  estimated 
to  be  10,750,000  bushels  against  10,- 
400,000  bushels  last  year.  The  t-otal 
agricultural  erop  of  the  state  is  esti- 
mated at  13,435,000  bushels  against  IV 
825,000  bushels  last  year. 


October  20,  1917. 

Among  the  .Granges 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.— The  third 
quarterly  session  of  Chautauqua  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  Pomona  Grange  was  held  at 
Stockton,  September  13  and  14,  Worthy 
Master    Aiken    presiding.      The    lectur- 
er.  Sister  A.    M.    Gieg«r,   presented   an 
excellent   program.      Brother   Lawrence 
Nelson,  of   Stockton   Grange,  gave   the 
address   of   weloome,  to   which   Brother 
Rollin   Cass,   of  Frewsburg  Grange,  re- 
sponded.    Con.siderable   time   was  spent 
in  a  discussion  of  the  state   road  con- 
struction.    Prof.  F.   C.   Hartzell,  of   the 
state    experiment    station,   gave    an    in- 
teresting  and    instructive    talk    on    In- 
sect   Enemies    of    Farm    and    Garden; 
Sister     W.     II.     Mercer,     of     Fredonia 
Grange,  read  a  paper  on  Home  Hygiene; 
and    Brother    L.    S.    Strivings,    former 
chaplain   of   New   York   State   Grange, 
addressed    the    meeting    on    Farm    Eco- 
nomics, urging  the  best   possible  farm- 
ing,    strong     rural     communities,     and 
rural    leadership    with    a    vision.      An 
original    play    by    Miss    Clarabel    Mun- 
ger,  of   Stockton,  and   excellently   pre- 
sented by  members  of  Stockton  Grange, 
was  a  prominent   feature  of  the  even- 
ing's  entertainment.     The   outstanding 
events  of  the   second  day  were  an  ad- 
dress    on    Woman    Siuffrage    by    Misa 
Louise    Grant,    of   New   York    City;    a 
paper,    Reading    for    the    Farm    Home, 
by    Sister    C.    H.    Nundy,    of    Lombard 
Grange,  and  an  address  by  J.  Leo  Sulli- 
van,   of    Dunkirk,    on    Advantages    of 
Rural    Life    for    Young    People.      The 
entire    meeting    was    well    interspersed 
and  enlivened  by  humorous  recitations 
and  evidently  all  present  enjoyed  both 
to   bhe   fullest   extent.   Excellent   meals 
were  served  by  the  entertaining  grange, 
in  the  grange  dining  room. 

Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Counties 
Pomona. — The  following  are  the  pre- 
ambles and  resolutions,  constituting  an 
appeal  to  President  Wilson,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Bucks  and  Philadelphia 
I'timona  Orange,  in  session  at  George 
School  on  September  5: 

X^Thereas,  There  is  today  not  only 
a  lack  of  farm  laboiers,  but  of  skilled 
farmers  as  well,  so  that  this  year's 
crops  cannot  all  be  properly  harvested 
and  next  year's  acreage  will  necessar- 
ily be  greatly  reifuced  if  this  shortage 
iif  labor  continues,  and 

Whereas,  Patriot-ism  ia  love  of  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  its  welfare,  a  vital 
ffuestion  today  is  "Where  can  the 
farmer  and  the  farmer's  boys  best 
servo  their  country,  in  the  trenches  or 
on  th«  farm?"  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  takes  three  men  back  home  to 
keep  one  going  in  the  ■trenches.  Great 
Britain  has  found  it  necessary  to  bring 
I'Uck  thousands  of  skilled  farmers  from 
tilt'  trenches  of  France,  and 

Whereas,  When  selective  conscrip- 
ion  was  discussed  in  Congress,  the 
main  argument  in  favor  of  this  method 
iif  raising  an  army  was  that  every  one 
would  be  drafted  into  'the  service  where 
lie  would  be  most  valuable.  It  was 
known  at  that  time  that  agriculture 
lueded  more  help,  and  when  experi 
tnced  farmers  are  called  to  military 
sirvice  their  places  cannot   be   filled. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  we 
a[']>eal  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the 
ilistrict  exemption  boards,  asking  that 
experienced  farmers,  who  are  doing 
ilieir  duty  on  the  farm,  be  exempted 
from  military  service  and  that  they  be 
kc]>t  in  the  agricultural  producing 
force  of  our  country,  to  which  they 
^'hall  give  a  record  of  their  labors  if 
necessary. 

Also  be  it  resolved.  That  copie's  of 
this  resolution  be  sent,  not  only  to 
President  Wilson  and  the  district  ex- 
<  mptioa  boards,  but  also  to  State  Mas- 
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ter  Joha  A.  MoSparran  and  the  news* 
papers. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Pomona  No.  22, 
Samuel  K.  Foster,  Master, 
Emma  8.  Woodman,  Seerotary. 

At  noon  lunch  was  served  on  the 
beautiful  lawn  surrounding  the  school. 
Th*  afternoon  opened  by  initiating  a 
class  in  fifth  degree. 

"The  best  type  of  silo"  was  dis- 
cus8ed^)y  Paul  Woodman,  who  recom- 
mended tile.  "Home  gardens"  were 
said  by  some  to  be  a  failure  in  many 
instances,  by  others  a  success.  The  city 
boys  working  on  farms  this  summer 
have  learned  a  lesson  in  the  value  of 
farm  produce,  and  there  will  likely 
be  less  complaining  by  city  people  since 
the    troys'   experience. 

"What  are  reaisonu-ble  prices  for 
farm  products  this  year?"  and  "How 
can  we  solve  the  fertilizer  question?" 
were  well  discussed.  Farmers  who  kept 
accurate  accounts  say  it  will  cost  sev- 
enty-iive  dollars  or  more  an  acre  to 
grow  corn  this  year.  Some  advocate 
husking  without  cutting  and  plowing 
under  stalks  next  spring.  Even  if  fer> 
tilizers  are  high  they  are  necessary. 
— M.  R.  B. 


CITY  BOY!  IN  THE  COUNTBY 


The  recent  fiasco  of  the  experiment 
of  sending  boys  from  the  city  to  help 
the  farmer  brings  home  the  lesson 
which  we  must  all  learn  if  co-operation 
between  city  and  country  is  to  become 
the  desirable  and  quite  possible  reality 
for  which    we  hope. 

Boy  scouts  to  the  number  of  1,000 
were  sent  from  Richmond,  Washington, 
and  Petersburg  to  help  the  farmers  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  harvest 
their  potato  crop.  In  a  week  the  little 
fellows,  shorn  of  all  their  fine  enthus- 
iasm, were  glad  to  be  ordered  home. 

The  trouble  seems  largely  to  have 
been  the  incapacity  of  the  city  to 
understand  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  It 
was  requested  that  no  boys  under  13 
years  should  be  sent.  Many  aa  young 
as  12  years  arrived.  Their  disappoint- 
ment was  keen  when  they  found  that 
they  could  not  earn  the  anticipated 
wage  because  they  could  not  pick  up 
the  expected  amount  of  potatoes  in  a 
day. 

Even  the  larger  boys  had  not  the 
hard,  trained  muscles  of  eoun.try  boys 
of  the  same  age,  and  country  boys 
know  better  than  to  expect  a  man's 
wages.  In  most  places  they  get  50 
percent  of  a  grown  man 's  wage.  It 
is  claimetl  that  many  men  picking  up 
[)otatoe3  earn  double  the  sum  the  scouts 
were  led  to  expect.  The  boys  felt  over- 
worked, underpaid,  and  very  tired.  In 
some  cases  the  cots  upon  which  they 
were  to  sleep  had  not  arrived  on  time, 
but  what  would  that  have  meant  to  a 
tountry  boy?  He  would  have  stretch- 
id  out  on  some  hay  and  snored  until 
morning.  The  city  boy,  we  believe, 
would  have  done  the  same  if  he  had 
found  himself  as  equal  to  cope  with 
other  conditions  as  he  and  his  advisers 
had  counted  upon. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  this  honest 
cflfort  on  the  part  of  both  country  and 
city  to  get  together  should  have  failed. 
More  understanding  is  required  on  both 
sides. — 'American    Fruit    Grower. 


PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
POPULAR 


Pleasant  Valley  Grange  wishes  to 
thank  you  for  the  beautiful  U.  S.  Flag 
presented  by  you  thru  your  represen 
tative  Bro.  L.  S.  Partridge.  Brother 
Partridge  says  that  in  looking  over  the 
list  he  finds  that  nearly  every  home 
represented  in  our  grange  is  represent- 
ed on  Pennsylvania  Farmer's  subscrip- 
tion list;  so  it  must  be  our  grange 
paper, — C.  S.  Bates,  Sec. 


For  comj)let«  working  plana,  rpeeificationa  and  bill  of  materialt  for  this 
Hog  House  and  thirteen  other  farm  buildings,   send  coupon  below. 


Hosis-andMoreHofils!  I 


THAT'S  the  cry  of  the  Nation  to  the  farmers  today. 
Every  hog  counts.  It's  criminal  waste  these  days  to 
let  even  one  die  from  exposure  or  lack  of  proper  care. 
Be  sure  your  hogs  are  properly  housed  this  winter — get  the 
big  profits  that  are  coming  to  the  farmer  who  answers  the 
Nation's  call. 

Warm,  dry,  sunny  hog  houses  mean  healthier  hogs— two 
litters  a  year  as  easy  as  one,  and  larger  litters — maxunimi 
profits  with  less  effort  and  less  money. 

White  Pine 

assures  warm,  dry  hog  houses  because  the  boards  stay  wbere  yen  pal 
them — the  joints  hold  tight. 

White  Fine  ia  the  most  economical  wood  for  all  outside  uses  because  it  does 
not  warp,  split,  twist  or  rot — ^you  don't  have  to  make  continual  outlay  for 
repairs.    It  is  easy  to  work  and  easy  on  tools. 

And  th«  dif f •renca  in  cost  b*tWMn  White  Pln«  and  th*  eltMOMt 
wood    for    the   exterior   of    any    farm    buUcUnc   i«     necUvible. 

Your  lumber  dealer  has  White  Pine  or  can  get  it  for  you.  Insist  on  having  it. 

White  Pine  Bureau 

2059  Merchants  Bank  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Northern  Pine  M»nuf»cturCT8'Aaaooiation  of  MinnesoU,  Winronan 
end  Michigan,  end  The  Aa«>ci»ted  ^  hiU  Pine  Manufiicturera  ol  Idaho 


to      1 


•••■■■■••■■•••••■■■••■••••■a 


TEAR  OUT  AND  SEND  NOW 


D  Bams  (8) 

Q  Hog  Houses  (3) 

□  Com  Crib  and  Granary  (1) 

D  Milk  House  (1) 

D  Poultry  Houses  (8) 

Q  Implement  Sheds  (S) 

Q  Garage  (1) 


White  Pine  Bfreau 

20,59   Merchanta  Bank  Bldg..  Si.  Pud.  Mian. 
Wena  me  complete  plans,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  checked: 


R.P.D. 


SUte.. 


J^^^^ 


Uncle  Sam  counts  on  you 

to  serre  the  nation  by  getting  the  moitfeed  n^alue  out  of  your  crops.  Without 
increasing  acreage  or  yield,  you  can  get  25  %  more  com  feed  by  husking  ears  and 
making  fodder  of  5t^s,Iearesandhusks— besidessavinglaboroTerhand  husking. 

The  Appleton  otita  or  nhreds  utallts  and  leaves,  while  husking  ears.  The  ©nyinoZ  succesa- 
ful  busker;  BO  strong  anaeimple  that  lirstmodela. made  yeari  ago, BtlllglveBoodBerTice. 

Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  with  less  power 

than  any  huBker  of  equal  Bizo.    Husks  rleaneat;  shells  least,  has  most  efBclent  com 
■aver.  Easiest,  safcet  to  ot-erate-wjrks  In  all  conditions  of  com.  Bizee  for«b.D. 
•Dgines  and  ud  described  In  our  FREE  HUSKER  BOOK.    Write  to 
Appleton  MfcCo.  5138  Farco  StrMt.  BaUvia.lIL 


'Jllllllllllllllll 


"The  Best" 


lllllllllllllli: 

I 


The  cheapest  roofing  is  not  necessarily  the  lowest  priced,  it  costs 
no  wore  to  put  on  a  KO<xl  roofing  than  a  jxK^r  one.and  the  additional 
years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in  prije.  Pennies 
spent  now  on  the  rooting  will  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs. 

Aa\  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  booklet  and  samples. 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  CORP. 

22  So.  Marshall  Street.         Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 

^liiiiiriiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer   when  writing  to  adTertiaera. 
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Vennsytvg^nia  Farmer 


Housed 


CABBOTS  TO  YOUB  TASTE 


With  the  advent  Qjf  carrots  in  plenty 
there  is  a  <frea.t  addition  to  the  variety 
of  vegetables  for  the  cook  'is  use  in 
helping  to  conserve  wheat  flour.  There 
is  no  vegetable  more  adaptable  than  the 
carrot.  It  can  be  used  in  a  very  great 
vari;ty  of  -ways,  and  its  color  and  tex- 
ture is  80  attractive  that  it  never  fails 
to  please.  Its  blandness  of  flavor  al- 
lows many  combinations  with  other  ma- 
terials, and  the  influence  of  the  other 
foods  used  with  it  changes  the  flavor 
80  that  one  docs  n-ot  tire  of  carrot  if 
used  very  frequently  indeed. 

For  very  early  use,  so  early  that  wo 
cato  get  but  few  to  use  at  a  time  and 
want  to  make  the  most  of  the  few,  re- 
member, next  July,  the  following: 
Viennese  Carrots 
Blend  1  tablespoon  of  butter  or  chick- 
en fat  with  1  tablespoon  flour  over  the 
(ire  and  add  1  cup  of  water  in  wliich  a 
buui'h  of  carri)ts  has  been  cooked.  Boil 
four  cr  five  minutes  and  add  1  tea- 
spoon sugar,  2  tablespoons  vinegar,  salt 
and  pei>per  to  taste,  a  bit  of  minced 
parsley,  and  1  cup  of  boiled  diced  car- 
rots. Simmer  a  few  minutes  and  serve 
hot  as  a  side  dish. 

Creamed  Carrots  Au  Oratin 
Blend  2  tablespoons  butter  with  1 
tablespoon  flour  and  add  -  cups  milk. 
,^.1(1  1  quart  boiled  diced  carrots,  i  cup 
i(»fcited  cheese,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Pour  into  a  baking  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  buttered  bread  crumbs, 
liako  .')  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Young  Carrots  a  la  Maitre  d 'Hotel 
To  1  quart  of  boile<l  carrots  cut  into 
small  dice  add  4  tablespoons  melted 
butter  or  salad-  oil,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
gar, 1  teaspoon  sugar  and  1  teaspoon 
minced  parsley.  Heat  together  aiil 
si'rv^. 

Raw  Carrot 
Orated     raw    carrots     especially     the 
young  tender  ones,  are  becoming  popu 
Jar  for  salad  use.    Any  convenient  lom- 
bination  with  other  vegetables  or  fruits 
may  be  used,  with  a  good  boiled  dress 
ing,  preferably  a  sour  cream  dressing, 
as  the  tart  taste  is  very  delicious  with 
«risp  salads  of  this  sort.    A  trifle  »weet 
mayonnaise  is  delicious  on   raw  grated 
carrot  served  in  a  mound  on   a  lettuce 
l.'jif. 

A  Fine  Raw  Carrot  Salad 
Arrange  lettuce   leaves  on   pla»tes   or 
line  a  bowl  with  lettuce  or  other  deli- 
cate «alad  leaves.    On  this  heap  a  mix- 
ture of  1   cup  of  celery  cut  fine,  or  1 
cup  of  finely  shredded  cabbage,  1   cup 
of  grated  carrot  (or  it  can  be  put  thru 
the    food    chopper),   I    cup    nut    meats, 
diced  cucumber  pickles  or  olives,  and  1 
cup  of  sliced  tart  apple,  pears,  oranges 
or  ot»er  fruit  in  season.     Toss  lightly 
together  with   a  boil  dressing. 
Good  Salad  Dressing 
Good   dressing    is   made    as    follows: 
Melt   1    tablespoon   butter,   add   1    tea- 
spoon mustard,  1   teaspon  sugar,  *  tea- 
spoon   salt,   pepper    to    taste,    and    the 
beaten  yolk  of  1  egg  with  4  tablespoons 
of  lemon  julcp.  or  vinegar.     Cook  in  a 
double  4>oiler  until  thick,  then  add  the 
beaten  Avhite  of  the  egg  while  hot.    Chill, 
and"  add  1  cnp  of  sour  cream  whipped. 
Mix    the    vegetables    together    lightly 
with  enough  dressing  to  make  slightly 
moist,  and  place  in  the  nest  of  lettues 
leaves.     This  recipe  can  be  adapted  to 
almost  any  f  niits  or  vegetables  on  hand. 
Cooked  carrots  make  fine  salads  with 
dressing  alone,  or  with  nearly  any  vege- 
table left   over,  such   as  peas,  cold  po- 
tatoes,   beets,    cabbage,    or    with    raw 
fruits.    They  may  be  sliced  or  diced,  but 
should  have  the  pieces  distinctive,  n.n 


mashed  or  broken.  Serve  on  individual 
plates  on  lettuce,  or  mixed  together  in 
a  bowl,  using  any  favorite  dressing. 
Canned  Carrots 
I  usually  put- them  up  in  two  ways, 
i.e.,  with  just  salted  water  to  use  for 
salads,  creamed  in  soups  or  in  other 
ways,  and  also  with  a  vinegar  dressing 
to  use  as  a  pickle.  Roth  styles  are 
very  convenient  for  emergency  use. 
This  is  the  way  I  can  them  for  use  as 
a  vegetable:  1  blanch  them  5  to  10 
minutes  in  boiling  water,  dip  in  cold 
wat-"),  and  scrape  oflf  skin;  then  I  pack 
them,  either  whole,  sliced  or  diced,  into 
sterilized  jars,  with  new,  scalded  rub- 
bers, fill  with  slightly  salted  water,  and 
boil  the  cans  in"  a  tightly  covered 
pail  or  boiliM-  90  minutes.  If  the 
carrots  are  to  be  pickled  I  fill  the 
cans  with  hot  diluted  vinegar  sweetened 
to  taste,  and  boil  50  to  60  minutes.  I 
only  partially  tighten  the  covers  .when 
placed  in  the  boiler  and  count  the  time 
of  actual  boiling  only,  and  tightly  seal 


clean  salt  and  2  pounds  of  white  or 
brown  sugar'with  two  gallons  of  wat^^r. 
If  saltpeter  is  desired  add  one-fourth 
pound.  This  gives  about  enough  lo 
cove*  100  pounds  of  pork  when  wel' 
packed.  Sprinkle  a  little  clean  fine 
salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  rub 
each  piece  of  meat  lightly  with  the 
salt,  sprinkle  a  light  layer  of  salt  be- 
tween each  layer  of  meat.  Put  on  a, 
boara  and  weight  down  with  a  rock. 
Allow  to  stand  oVer  night.  Tip  barrel 
on  side  aud  allow  the  liquor  to  run 
out.  Cover  the  meat  with  the  cold 
brine  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  cool  place 
4  or  5  days.  Overhaul,  repack,  and 
cover  with  the  same  brine.  Repeat  i" 
abouc  a  week.  Give  the  meat  the  samt- 
length  of  time  for  curing  as  with  the 
dry  cure. 

Wheii  the  curing  is  complete  wash  off 
the  excess  cure  and  hang  in  the  smoki- 
hou.H'^.  Meat  kept  in  the  cure  too  long 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  to  re- 
move  the   excess  of   the   cure.   Smoke 


October  20,  1917. 

jellies  in  winter.  I  have  been  aeeus- 
tomed  to  canning 'Crabapple  juice  to 
have  to  thin  jellies  and  jams  that  get 
too  stiif  by  not  being  used  when  fresh. 
Often  strawberry  jams  gets  very  stiff 
towards  spring.  Then  I  put  on  the 
stove  some  strawberry  juice  I  have 
canned;  make  a  symp  of  it  and  stir  it 
into  the  jam.  It  makes  it  taste  almost 
like  fresh  preserves.  For  yellow  to- 
mato preserves,  I  like  to  can  the  to- 
matoes and*  make  the  preserves  in  the 
winter.  If  a  lemon  is  expensive  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  extract  is  just  as  good 
to  flavor  tomato  preserves. — ^Mrs.  Lloyd 
R.  Shuman,  Juniata  County,  Pa. 


October  20.  1917. 
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CHOOSINa  MEATS  AND  MSAT 
SUBSTITUTES 


"I«ni  doinft  my  canningand  Jelly  maklaft with  honey;  Mr.  Hoover  can  have  thcsuaar.'* 


t'.ach  cover  at  the  end  of  the  period 
without  lifting  the  tops. — ^Mrs.  Mabel 
G.  Feint,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TWO   METHODS  OF   CURtNO   PORK 


Hog  killing  time  is  coming.  It  is 
especially  important  this  year  that  each 
family  cure  an  abundant  supply  of 
meat.  P.  F.  Trowbridge  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture  offers  two 
methods  of  curing  pork: 
Dry  Cure 
Do  not  cut  up  thi-  pork  until  the  car- 
cass is  well  chilled.  Make  a  mixture  of 
40  pounds  of  clean,  fine  salt,  10  pounds 
of  white  or  brown  sugar,  4  pounds  of 
white  or  black  pepper  and  *  pound  of 
red  pepper.  This  will  make  eaough 
cure  for  about  1,000  pounds  of 
pork.  If  saltpeter  is  desired,  use  2 
pounds  in  the  above  mixture.  It  will 
give  a  red  color  to  the  lean  meat  but 
has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  meat  too 
much.  Chili  saltpeter  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  regular  saltpeter  by  taking 
about   20  percent   less, 

Ri'.b  each  piece  of  nuut  thoroly  with 
the  cure.  Take  special  care  to  work 
the  cure  around  the  t-nds  of  bone  of 
ham")  and  shoulders.  Pack  wkin  down 
on  a  table  or  in  a  box  in  a  cool,  airy 
place.  Do  not  place  in  direct  sunlight 
or  in  a  damp,  musty  cellar.  After  four 
or  five  days  overhaul  the  meat,  rub 
thoroly  with  the  cure  and  repack;  re- 
peat this  in  about  a  week.  Hams  and 
shoullers  should  remain  in  the  cure  fro:n 
H  to  2  days  per  pound  weight  of  piece; 
the  latter  time  is  safer  for  meait  that 
is  to  be  kept  during  the  summer.  Bacon 
should  be  in  the  cure  a  shorter  time. 
Ten  d'ays  will  give  a  very  nice  mild 
cure  to  a  six-  or  eight-pound  piece. 
Brine  Cure 

Make  a  brine  by  boiling  7  pounds  of 


with  hickory,  oak,  apple,  or  any  non 
resint.us  wood.  Avoid  all  woo^  of  the 
pine  family.  Wi'fh  a  continuous  smudg'? 
the  k-moking  can  be  completed  in  24 
houra.  Wi-th  intermittent  smoking 
longer  time  is  necessary  as  cold  «neat 
"takes  the  smoke"  slowly.  Wrap  the 
meat  to  keep  it  away  from  the  skipper*^. 
If  rats  or  «iice  get  at  the  meat  they 
open  a  way  for  the  skippers.  In  damp 
weather  cured  meats-  will  mold.  This 
in  not  injurious  except  it  is  advisable 
to  uso  up  shoulders,  as  the  mold  grows 
in  the  cracks  and  calls  for  excessi\e 
trimming. 


MY   WINTER   SOUP    TIMBEIl 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  mixture 
of  vegetables  that  I  can  for  winter 
soups:  I  scald,  peel  and  mash  one  peck 
of  ripe  tomatoes;  then  run  2  heads  of 
cabbage,  12  medium  sized  carrots,  one 
bunch  of  parsley,  .S  stalks  of  celery 
and  one-half  peck  of  onions  thru  the 
food  chopper.  I  boil  12  ears  of  conr 
ten  minutes,  then  cut  it  off  the  cob 
and  scrape  out  all  the  pulp,  then  mix 
it  with  the  other  vegetables,  adding  a 
small  handful  of  salt  per  gallon.  If 
the  mixture  seems  too  dry,  I  add  water. 
I  boil  it  until  the  carrots  are  thoroly 
cooked,  and  seal,  while  hot  in  quart 
jars.  (Better  sterilize  the  cans  after 
filling  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for  at 
least  30  minutes,  then  screw  down  the 
covers  tight  to  make  sure  that  no 
mold  spores  have  been  canned  alive 
to  make  trouble. — Editor.)  In  winter 
add  contents  of  jar  to  soup  stock,  and 
a  rich  vegetable  soup  will  be  had  at 
any  time  on  short  notice. 

As  we  have  promise  of  sugar  price 
being  lovirered  by  January  1918,  I  am 
canning  crabapple,  grape,  blackberry, 
Hud   othor  juices,  and  shall  make  the 


Since  protein  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant food  elements  which  the  body 
needs  and  in  most  forms  is  expensive, 
because  it  occurs  most  commonly  and 
largelfT  in  meats  and  eggs  and  milk, 
housewives  should  know  more  about 
providing  foods  rich  in  this  substance 
itt  family  meals  economically.  The 
principles  underlying  the  choice  of  such 
foods  are  discussed  in  Farmers'  Bulle 
tin  824,  "Foods  Rich  in  Protein",  re- 
cejitly  published  by  the  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Protein  is  the 
only  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  fur- 
nished to  the  human  body,  and  nitro- 
gen is  a)bsolutely  necessary  for  th<; 
building   and    repair   of    body    tissues. 

Foods  rich  in  protein  are  meats,  fish, 
eggs,  joilk,  cheese,  legumes,  nuts,  etr-. 
The  proteins  of  the  diflFerent  foods  vary 
somowhat  ii>  character.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference  from  which  ma- 
terials older  persons  get  their  supply  of 
protein,  tho  a  variety  of  kinds  is  d;- 
sirablc.  In  the  case  of  children,  how 
ever,  milk  is  the  very  best  source  of 
protein. 

H.)usewives  may  solve  the  problem  of 
furnis^hing  the  needed  protein  of  the 
diet  ecoBomieally  by  learning  how  mu.;h 
protein  is  provided  by  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  then  choosing  the  kinds 
which  will  furnish  what  the  family 
needs  at  comparatively  low  cost  and 
with  little  waste.  In  this  bulletin  one 
finds  handy  tables,  giving  the  amount 
of  the  protein  in  a  pound  of  various 
protein-rich  foods,  also  the  percentages 
of  protein  in  the  different  foods. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  necessary  to  meas 
ure  food  as  carefully  as  a  doctor  meas 
ures  his  medicine  or  even  the  food 
which  he  prescribes  for  an  invalid.  If 
the  body  is  in  good  condition  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  ordinary  variations  in  its 
food  supply.  flThv'  danger  comes  when, 
day  in  and  day  out,  the  body  gets  too 
much  or  too  little  food,  or  when  the 
kinds  provided  are  not  the  most  suit- 
able. Therefore,  if  the  diet  as  a  whole 
is  t-o  be  healthful  and  economical,  the 
person  who  plans  it,  also  those  who 
eat  it,  ought  to  know  in  a  general  way 
how  riuch  protein  and  other  nutrients 
are  needed  and  how  much  is  contained 
in  tho  different  food  materials, 
then  choose  accordingly.  This  bulle- 
tin contains  recipes  for  the  preparation 
of  economical  dishes  rich  in  protein.- 
U.  S.  D.  A. 

DEVILS    FOOD    CAKE 


H&ving  seen  a  request  thru  your 
helpful  columns  for  a  chocolate  cake  J 
am  sending  my  recipe  for  a  devils  food 
cake.  If  properly  followed  it  will 
bring  out  the  desired  darkness  of  color: 
2  cups  dark  brown  sugar,  X  cup  butter 
or  lard,  J  cake  of  chocolate  (grated), 
2  eggs,  1  cup  coffee  (warm),  2  tea 
spoons  baking  soda  sifted  with  3  cups 
flour. — Mrs.   Herbert  H.   Dunkelberger. 


ing  of  the  menu,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  published  Circular  65.  This 
circular  itemizes  the  variou.s  food  re- 
(jaireuients  of  the  body,  outlines  in  de- 
tail the  careful  planning  of  meals  and 
siij.';jcsts  recipes  and  menus.  Food  class- 
iiications  are  covered  in  this  circular. 
It  is  free  upon   request. 


TO  KEEP  WORMS  OUT   OF  BEANS 


<' Kindly  let  me  know  how  to  keep 
(hied  beans  from  getting  worm-eaten." 
-Mrs.  J.  B.  L.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Kor  a  small  quantity  the  best  plan 
wiiuld  be  to  put  them  in  shallow  pans 
.Tiul  bake  in  the  oven  at  a  temperature 
of  l.'iO  to  140  degrees  for  about  half 
ail  hour.  This  will  kill  the  eggs  and 
tlio  larvae  which  have  gained  access 
t(i  the  beans  in  the  field.  For  beans 
which  you  are  likely  to  wish  to  use 
for  seed  the  better  way  will  be  to  fumi- 
gate them  with  carbon  bisulphid,  be- 
cause the  baking  process  is  likely  to 
kill  the  germ  of  the  bean,  particularly 
if  the  heat  should  run  above  140  de- 
grees for  any  length  of  time.  The  bean 
weevil  moth  lays  her  eggs  on  the  pods, 
tluMi  the  tiny  larvae  hatch  and  burrow 
into  the  tender  beans  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Then  they  emerge  and  turn  into 
weevils,  and  breed  and  develop  several 
broods  during  a  winter,  which  accounts 
for  the  infestations  which  surprise  you 
sometimes  when  you  open  a  l»ean  bag. 
f'  Tlierefore  if  all  the  eggs  and  larvae 
I  aftnched  to  the  beans  when  brought 
from  the  field  are  completely  destroyed 
lefore  you  put  the  beans  away  for  the 
winter,  and  if  you  store  them  in  re- 
ci'i'tades  where  the  weevils  can  not 
got  at  them,  you  will  not  have  any 
tiouMe  with  wormy  beans.  Paper 
basis  sealed  tightly  by  tying  or,  better, 
by  pasting,  make  good  containers  for 
small  amounts,  fitout,  closely  woven 
fldtli  bags  are  also  all  right.  Keep  the 
bians  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  place. 
To  fumigate  with  carbon  bisulphid, 
put  the  beans  in  a  barrel  or  box  made 
['tactically  air-tight  by  lining  with 
pajicr,  leaving  6  or  S  inches  at  the  top 
Miifilled  with  the  beans.  Pour  some 
cnrliDn  bisulphid  (about  1  ounce  per 
li.'inel)  in  a  shallow  dUh  on  toji  of  the 
bc.'iiis,  cover  the  barrel  with  paper, 
wrap  a  thick,  wet  blanket  nronnd  the 
I'lincl,  and  let  it  stand  4S  hours.  The 
'in<  that  the  liquid  evaporates  into  is 
"21  times  heavier  than  air,  therefore 
it  settles  down  thru  the  beans  and 
smothers  the  weevils.  This  gas  is  also 
very  inflammable,  so  a-ou  must  not  let 
any  spark  or  flame  of  any  sort  come 
anywhere  near  the  barrel  while  the 
fumigation  is  going  on,  and  the  work 
lia.l  better  be  done  outdoors.  And 
you  do  not  want  to  breathe  too  much 
of  tlie  gas  while  you  arc  adjusting  the 
Mapping  of  the  barrel.  However,  scv- 
■lal  whiffs  of  it  will  not  hurt  you;  any 
"ny.  you  will  wish  to  get  the  barrel 
iiivcred  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
'lot  to  waste  any  of  the  gas.  You  get 
til''  carbon  bisulphid  from  your  drug- 
«i-t. 


Kl<  a  flag  on  the  farm  and  teach  the 
•Iiil'lven    what   it    stands   for. 

When    made    into   apple    butter,   even 
the  ugly    windfall    has    a    glory    of    its 

own. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERKS 


Pood  and  the  Menu. — With  the  idea 
of  giving  some  practical  snggestrens  as 
to  food  requirem*tt8  and   the   arran? 


lip  vurp  to  jcire  the  figures  Iknd  letters  of 
fiic\\  [i;»ttprn  exactly  as  printed  at  tho  befrin- 
iin-  of  each  description.  Wc  will  not  be  re- 
"^oiiMlile  for  correct  fillins  of  your  orders 
'inlets  yon  do  so.  Also  (rive  bust  measure 
w^H'ii  ordcrinit  w»ist  patterns,  waist  mea.snre 
for  >kirf.  and  »(re  for  children'a  patterns. 
Address  PennaylTania  Parmer.  261-G3  South 
Third    .Street,    Plilladelphia.    Pa 

Clothes  for  Dolly  and  Bags  for  Maidens 

l^f>/..— Attractive  Set  of  Clothes  for 
T.  —  None     too     earlv     to     think 


about  getting  the  dollies  ready  for 
Christmas.  Maybe  this  year  it 
will  just  be  new  clothes  for  old  dol- 
lies. This  set  comprises  a  simple  one- 
piece  dress,  a  waist-petticoat,  drawers 
and  a  cape.  The  pattern  is  out  in  '> 
sizes  for  dolls;  18,  20,  2'2,  24  and  L*« 
inche=»  in  length.  The  dress  requires  i' 
yard,  the  drawers  require  f.  yard,  the 
petticoat  requires  i  yard,  tne  cape  re- 
quires i  yard  of  .36-inch  material  for  :i 
22-inch  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

19115. — Some  Popular  Bags. — No.  1  is 
a  snurt  roomy  work  bag  for  the  Red 
Cross  knitting   that  you  are  doing,  for 


shopping,  etc.  It  has  firm  upper  por 
tions  and  ample  space  for  any  article 
one  may  wish  the  bag  to  hold.  It  may 
be  made  of  bright  colored  cretonne,  silk, 
satin,  or  velvet.  No.  2  is  a  dainty  opera 
bag  that  will  be  lovely  in  chiffon  taf- 
feta, faced  with  gold  lace  and  gold 
braid.  The  base  could  be  a  min-or  or 
covered  with  contrasting  material.  No. 
.1  may  be  developed  as  a  hand  bag  good 
for  n'any  uses.  It  could  serve  as  a 
shopping  bag  or  fo/  crocheting,  knitting 
or  sewing.  In  a  combination  of  linen.-., 
or  velvet  and  silk  cretonne  and  denim, 
it  is  very  attractive.  Two  rings  of 
covered  wood  or  jade  hold  the  upper 
portions.  These  three  attractive  models 
are  cut  in  1  size.  No.  1  requires  J  yard 
of  36-inch  material;  No.  2  requires  » 
yard,  -ind  No.  ."i  requires  i  yard.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Coats  for  the  Little  Girls 
1804.   —  Seasonable   Coat   for   Little 
Girl — The    fronts   are    finished    with   a 


yoke  in  deep  points,  to  which  the  body 
porti<  ns  are  joined.  The  sleeve  is  new 
and  .^inart.  The  collar  is  rolled  and 
shaped  over  the  back.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It 
requl.es  .1J  yards  of  :!6-inch  material 
for  a  (5-vear  size.     I'rice,  10  cents. 

180:\  —  Warm  and  Stylish.  —  T.io 
fronts  are  turned  back  to  form  revers 
which  meet  the  coat  collar.  The  cape 
may  be  omitted.  The  fronts  overlap  in 
double  breasted  .style  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,"  10,  12  ond  14  years. 
It  requires  4}  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  12-yer.r  size.  Price,  10  cents. 
House  Jackets  for  Mother 

1917.  —  Ladies'  Dressing;  or  House 
Sack.  —  The  fulness  at  the  waist-line 
may  be  gath"red  or  left  unconfiucd.  The 


Dolly. 


pockets  niav  be  omitted.  Pattern  is 
cut  in  7  sizes:  ;U,  .'{O,  .18,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  i 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  .'»6-ineh 
size.     Price,  10  cents. 

2210. — Dainty  Dressing  Sacks.— The 
pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  ;U,  .{6,  H8,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  ra- 
quiri"'  for  a  ."fS-inch  size  3§  yards  of 
.36-inc!>   material.     Price,  10   cents. 


Does  Your  Lamp  SmeO? 


sene 


Don't  put  up  with  it  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil.    All  kero- 
ae  lamps  don't  smell.    Yours  won't,  either,  if  you  use 


ATLANTIC 
SBMMSm 


Rayolight  Oil  is  different  from  the  ordinary  kinds.  Xt*s  so 
highly  reiined  that  it  never  chars  the  wicks  or  causes  unpleas- 
ant odors  and  throat-burning  smoke. 

If  your  lamp  does  fcmell,  try  Rayolight  Oil  and  you'll  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  other.  Look  for  the  dealer  who  has  this  sign 
on  his  store :  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here."  Always 
ask  for  it  by  name.    It  costs  no  more  than  inferior  kinds. 

#!'•  a  •cimntific  fact  that,  of  any  artificiat  limht.  a  hmro- 
»m>»m  tamp  h  thm  matt  rmmtfal  and  pUating  to  tho  oyot, 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Just  strike  a  match.  The  room  will 
be  warm  and  cozy  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  ashes,  smoke, 
soot  or  smell.  See 
yourdealer.  Price, 
14.90  to  18.50. 


rtAVOl|jjht 


Rayo  Lamps 

A  central  -drausbt 
lamp  that  produces  a 
soft,  clear  and  restful 
lisht  Many  beautiful 
designs  totcboose  from. 
Safe  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.  See  yourdealer. 
Price.  $1.V0  up. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Give  the  most  ligbt 
foroil consumed.  Cold 
and  bot  blast  styles. 
Easy  to  lieht  and 
clean.  Stay  lisbted  in 
the  stronirest  wind. 
See  yourdealer.  Price. 
60c  up. 


WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  Range 

A  upeclal  offor  with  f>rcry  Imperial 
KanKi— an  el I'gantl'urt*  Aluminum 
<'ookliiK  anil  KooHtliiirt'diiiblDa* 
tl«»n  or  chniro  of  other  nHcful  pre- 1 
DiiumH  as  shown  ia  catalogue. 

30  DAYS*  FRCE  NOME  TEST  I 
PAT  HS  NS  MONET  IN  AIVARCI 

Try  the  Imperial  Ranse  in  roar  own  I 
home.       We   take  all   the   rink. 

Ohoooo  any  ranee  yon  want  from  over 
ahuntlredHtyli's.  T«*xt  it  for  !0  (lay*, 
befnrt' yoiidcriilntoki'fpit.  Seud  it  | 
back  if  not  RutiHtJed. 

rACTORT  PRICES-WC  PAT  FRCINHT 

TO  YOlU  lIOMi;  TOWN 

Chonse  Vour  Own  Titiuh,   if  you 

decide  to  ki'op  your  ImiM-rial— Oa«h 
or  flr»dit.  Uy  uoalinR  din-it  with  our 
factory    you    p.iy    iiianufacturer'a| 
price  only,    riofrclcbt. 

StVE  UnilCV  ^y  our  new  aotb  On- 
•RIC  RIUHCI  tury    methodn.    10O.«lp| 


Doctors  and 
Dreasmakers 
Both  Endorse  ^ 
This  Corset 


VCJ 


COfVSET] 


__^ Houaewivvcdcliiihtcd. 

IMl>KRlAL    RANliR.S  *rf.    mxla.  «f   hi(hMt| 


I  Imperial*  now  In  o 

■  IMPKRIAL    RANliK.S  *rf.    mxla    «r   MrhM< 

■  cnMla  nuterialii.    :<>iS  I>AYS-  UlIARANTER. 

V 


will  not  warp  or  rrmi'k.  Ilav*  tho  marreloiul 
■Ton  bakinc  Old  I>nlch  Ovtn  mi)d»mlEod— al 
STONE  OVKN  BOTTOM-whJrh  holdahaati 
Ift*  ■  Firaloa*  Oiokrr.  Crfat  fu.'laaTrral 
and  now  kind  of  rKKKFrr  <)IM)R  llO<)I>.  I 
Teat  all  thoao  without  rink  in  r<>ar  humel 
■•fM*  Myiac  aia  rania.    Write  at  coca.  I 

■II  FREE  CITIIN 

««t  "N,.  MonryRiak"! 
I  Trial  (.lf»r.  Hi«  ►Veal 
i  l*r*iiiitim<ilTprandconi-| 
I  pletadea^riptionof  lili*| 
]  portal  Rancea  and  thrlrl 

BOW  IVt8  Improvementa  I 
,  —  Yoanoodthiabooktal 
'  intellicently     aelaet  al 

paiura.  Write  toda*.  Al 

lattar  ar  poetal  wfll  do.  I 

tTHlHPEIIAll 
EBIIAI 
MMPAIT 

laUVMraMttl 

lcuTa«it.«.| 


a-r^ 


Dopti>rs  pif^cribo  it,  lx.'caustr  it  support"  tli* 
bodily  orKana  in  their  nattiral  position,  impruviiiK 
the  health  and  drivioK  away  the  la!*situdo  and 
draKKiKK  pains  so  eomcnon  to  farrn  women. 

Drcstmakcrs  like  it,  beraaxe  it  rettorci  the 
stout  or  distorted  liiruro  to  the  natural  lines  of 
beauty,  mukinit  it  poHSJble  to  attain  a  atyle  and 
attractiveness  otherwise  impossible. 

Thotisandii  of  farm  women 
— and  city  women  too^are 
wearing  the  M.  &  K.  Uplift 
Corset  end  bleasini;  the  day 
they  heard  of  it. 

We  want  every  woman  who 
reads  this  paper  to  write  at 
once  for  full  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  particulars  of  our 
I'rceApprovalOffer.  Addn-ss 


Kathcrine  Kcllecg 

M.  h.  K.  CORSET  CO. 

204   Mais  St.,  JackMB.  Mick 


H0D5IER  %'S^'a'E%  FREE 


To  try  in  your  hosM  SO  flay*  f  raa  no  mattM  wImt*  yoa  ihr«. 
Show  yoar  friends,  sand  it  back  at  a«w  aoenae  it  you  do  not 
want  to  kec .lit.  Ildliun  mrmbaraaf  f anilirs anjoyinc  the 
comforts  and  plaasorea  of 
"ItoMlw^  «tav—  *  MaiicM. 
perfect  bakers  aad  beaters,  beau- 
tifully flnishe<  amooih  latest 
design,  Koaraatead  tor  yean. 
Write  for  ear  bit  free  beck  sbow- 
ina  photoirntpix.  tieaeribtnc  larae 
aasortraent  of  sitea  and  deeicna 
af  SiMl  and  OMt  Ra««aB.  Osaka.  S>rt 
:«al  Heatora.  to  arloTt  rroa. 
•ae  free  ttiai.    Saad  paaM 
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HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philndelphia,  I'a.,  Oct.  J5,  1»17. 
I'l'ward.  ever  upward,  exactly  desrrib^s 
tlie  i-ondition  mid  llii'  teudenr}-  of  the  mar- 
ket during  ilie  last  week.  Shiiuaeuts  liuve 
l>een  li^lu  for  tlie  period  of  the  year  and 
under  a  !-Ii'ady  active  demand  prices  are 
-liowinsr  a  small  advance  nearly  every  day. 
While  the  total  offerings  of  bulk  potatoes 
in  the  I'ennsylvania  and  Reading  yards  were 
101  cars,  this  is  not  a  large  amount  for 
this  jieriod  of  the  year.  There  were  a)>out 
10  cars  of  sack  and  barrel  jiotatoes  at  the 
Market  House  Depot.  Best  Pennsylvania 
round  stock  is  now  stlling  at  *1.7-'>  per 
bush©!,  with  other  grades  front  ^l.iiO  to 
.tl.70.  New  York  State  round  stock  is 
noving  freely  at  $-1..5o  to  $1.60;  while  New 
•lersey  Giants  bring  from  $1.40  to  11.45  per 
bushel.  yonie  Giants  in  sacks  sold  as  high 
as  13.75,  'but  the  bulk  of  the  .<sales  were 
made  at  $3. .50  to  $;<.().")  per  l.'Solb  sack. 
Kastern  'J^hore  barr.'l  .stock  sold  mostly  at 
•*4.75  to  lf5,  ailtho  a  few  extra  fancy  went 
out  as  liizli  as  i^o.oO,  but  these  were  excep- 
tional. Wliile  Jersey  % -bushel  baakets  sold 
as  high  as  J^MO  to  jj^llo,  the  'bulk  of  the 
sales  were  made  at  11  with  No.  tJ's  at  60 
to    70    cents. 

The  rainy  \ve:ither  which  jirevailed  during 
the  greater  jiart  of  last  week  caused  quite 
an  advance  in  tlie  sweet  ]>otato  market  as 
the  farmers  were  unable  to  dig  and  get  them 
on  the  market.  .\s  a  result,  jirices  advanced 
full  15  cents  per  basket  and  stock  that  sold 
slowly  last  week  at  (i5  to  75  cents  readily 
brought  85  to  9<»  cents  this  week,  with 
good  Xo.  'J's  s.Iling  as  higli  as  GO  cents. 
Onrly  a  limited  number  of  Eastern  .Shore 
stock  is  arriving  aiid  these  brought  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  barrel  'higher;  good  stock 
going  out  readily  at  13.50  per  'barrel,  with 
No.    2's    at    $-2  50. 

Vegetablea 

Good  gree:i  beans  are  now  a  Scarcity  and 
]. rices  show  quite  an  advance  since  our  last 
issue.  Fancy  stoi-k  of  both  green  and  wax 
are  selling  readily  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  %- 
bushel  basket,  witli  some  exceptionally  fancy 
higher.  Lima  'beang  are  also  doing  better, 
with  most  siiles  now  being  made  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  jier  basket.  l>ried  beans  rule  firia 
liut  jiractii-ally  unchanged  in  jirices.  Best 
marrows  bring  $<» ;  pe.i  and  medium,  ^.75; 
and  red  kidneys,  $7.50.  B.'ets  show  little 
(  hange  and  sell  from  J  to  3  cent*  per  bunc^i, 
vith  barrel  winter  stock  at  $2.75  to  $3. 
Brusspl  sprouts  are  more  plentiful  and  low- 
er, best  liringing  17  cents,  with  poor  on 
down  as  low  as  12  cents.  Carrots  show 
no  ('hange,  selling  from  65  to  85  cents  per 
%-busfhel  basket.  Kecei)>ts  of  cabbage  are 
fairly  liberal,  but  the  market  is  Tcry  active 
and  prices  seem  to  ibe  steadily  advancing. 
Large  sizes  for  krout  purjioses  are  selling 
at  $28  to  $30  while  the  medium  size  heads 
l>ring  uj)  to  $32.  Cauliflower  is  gradually 
casing  off  as  sujiplies  slowly  increase.  Crates 
containing  one  dozen  heads  sell  from  $2  to 
$2.75.  Ceilery  seems  to  be  more  i.lentiful. 
and  the  market  is  lower,  best  stock  now 
selling  at  70  cents  jier  buni'h  of  one  dozen 
stalks  with  smaller  on  down  as  low  as  2'5 
rents. 

Kgg  jiliint*  s!k)w  an  advance  over  last 
week's  dei'liiie  .iiid  good  stock  is  now  seill- 
ing  at  5(1  to  75  <-enfs  jier  basket.  Good 
liorse  radish  i*  scarce  and  readil.v  (brings 
$10  to  $11  iii-r  barrel,  lint  some  poor  small 
roofs  sold  as  low  as  $5.  The  lettuce  market 
is  doing  bejter  and  good  stock  is  now  sell- 
ing at  $il.25  to  $1.50  jier  1k)x,  with  hamji- 
<'rs  bringing  $1  to  fl.25.  Fancy  onions  are 
scarce  and  higher,  some  sacks  from  Cali- 
fornia with  100-11).  selling  from  $3.65  to 
$3.75.  Ohio,  r.iiiiois,  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts and  N'  \v  York  are  all  shipping  onions 
to  this  market,  liut  outside  of  some  Now 
Y'ork  stock,  which  sold  at  $3.35  per  sack, 
most  of  them  ■W'Te  r.nther  ]>oor  and  prices 
ranged  from  $2  75  to  $3.  Parsley  continues 
plentifu'l  and  f.iies  steady  at  $1  to  $1.50 
I>er  100  bunrlie.s.  Parsnijts  are  jiractically 
unchanged  from  last  week,  ranging  from 
60  to  €5  cents  per  basket.  Green  i>epper8 
are  weak  and  while  some  did  sell  at  60 
cents  a  b.tsket.  the  bulk  of  the  sales  ranged 
from  30  to  45  cents  witli  some  poor  and 
small  as  low  as  '25  cents.  Ofher  peppers 
ruled  firm  and  unchanged.  Cayenne  liroiight 
$1  to  $1.50  and  tomato  peppers,  75  cents 
to  $1.  Pumjikins  are  now  -geXUDg  quite 
)>lentiful,  selling  all  the  way  from  $7  to 
^10  per  100,  according  to  size.  Sjiinach 
is  meeting  a  good  demand  at  $1.50  to  $1.75 
Jier  barrel.  Xquash  meets  a  very  limited 
demand  at  20  to  H't  cents  per  basket.  Most, 
of  the  tomatoes  that  are  now  arriving  are 
•very  j.oor  in  quality,  and  sell  generally 
from  50  to  75  cents  i>cr  basket.  Rome  that 
are  sliowing  fair  quality  bring  $1  per  basket, 
but  stricWy  fancy  if  here  would  sell  at  $1.50 
or  higher.  Turnij)9  are  a  little  more  active 
and  Jirices  ^^how  little  ad-vance.  White 
sell.*  from  5o  to  60  cents  jier  basket  and 
yellow  from  60  to  70  cents.  Rutabagas  are 
j^lso  doing  better,  selling  from  $1.25  to  $1.40 
Jier  cwt.  Watercress  is  in  fair  demand  at 
1  */4  to  2  cents  ]>er  bunch. 
Frolts 

Offerings  of  apples  •continue  very  light  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  On  Monday  there 
vere  only  19  cars  offered  nf  the  Market 
House  Drj-iot.  as  against  46  cars  on  the  cor- 
resjponding  day  a  year  ago.  Under  these 
ligiir  7eceij)ts  and  a  strong  ncti-ve  demand, 
the  market  rules  firm  and  while  quotations 
as  tliey  appear  below  ajijiarently  show  lit- 
tle change  over  last  week,  sales  generally 
ranjed  nearer  fhe  outside  j>iHces  so  that  the 
market  is  reall.v  about  25  cents  higher. 
Grfines  Golden,  Tork  Tm)(erials  and  Stay- 
mans  are  all  quoted  hisher  than  last  week, 
jirfces  ranging  about  as  follows:  Wealthy, 
$3. .50  to  '$5.50:  Grimes  Golden.  -fS  to  $6; 
Gravenstein,  $3  50  to  '> :  Smokehoaise.  $3  to 
$5.50;  .lohnathnns,  $4  to  $r.  50;  Blush,  $3.50 
'^'$6;  Groenings.  $3  to  $". ;  Baldwins.  $2.75 
to  $4.50;  Mexander.  $3  to  $5;  Twenty 
Ounce.  $3.50  JO  $5.50:  York  Imj>erinls.  $3 
to  $4.75;  Bonums.  $3  to  $5.50;  Ptarks.  $3 
to  $5;  Staj-mans.  $3  to  $5.50;  Black  Bens 
.ind  Ganns.  $3  to  $4.50;  Ben  I>avis,  $3  to 
"t;  Gillflower.  $4  50  to  $5.50;  Hubs,  $3  to 
*5;  Kings.  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Gideons,  $3  to 
$5.  Crab  apples,  $6  to  $9.  Bulk  apples,  (2 
to    $".25    j.er   cwt. 

Pears  are  rather  plentiful,  dermand  not  to 
active  and  market  easier.  Bnrtletts  seVing 
at  $1.25  to  12.25  per  baab«l;  8e4>kle8,  $1.75 
to  $3  and  barrels  at  $«  to  $7.50;  Rheldons, 
$7  per  h*l;  D'Anjous,  #4.50  to  $S  p^r  bbl; 
Duchess,   $3.50  to  $4  per  bbl:  Keiffers,   $2  to 


$2.50.  Quinces  aro  in  good  demand  at  $6 
to  f7.'50  per  barrel.  Peaches  are  not  sell- 
ing nearly  as  high  as  they  did  last  week, 
wliile  some  Klbertas  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50,  the 
market  generaHy  ranged  from  90  cents  to 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Grajies  are  selling  at 
about  as  last  quoted.  Concords  sell  from 
70  to  75  cents  jier  jumbo  basket  and  pony 
'baskets  at  16  to  IM  cents.  Niagaras  in  pony 
crates  also  bring  16  to  18  i-ents  and  Dela- 
wares  at  18  to  19  cents.  While  plums  are 
not  plentiful,  jirices  are  ruling  easier.  Prunes 
sell  from  35  to  38  cents  Jier  4-quart  bas- 
ket and  $1.75  to  $2.75  jier  Imshel.  There 
were  no  Damsous  or  Reine  Claudes  here  early 
this  week.  Cranberri^'s  are  still  meeting  a 
light  demand,  but  hold  steady  at  <$2.75  and 
$3  Jier  crate,  or  $8.50  to  $10.50  per  barrel. 
Chestnuts  show  quite  an  advance  over  last 
week;  now  selling  at  $10  to  $11  per  bnsliel, 
which  is  fully  $1.50  "liigher  than  last  week. 
Powltry 

The  market  on  live  jioultry  shows  a  "liig 
decline  from  last  week's  prices.  Trading  in 
fowls  has  been  rather  limited,  but  the  mar- 
ket rules  steady  on  line  desirable  sizes,  with 
small  and  i>oor  and  ordinary  stock  weak. 
Sjiring  chickens  are  in  quite  free  supjily  and 
the^market  just  about  steady  at  the  last  de- 
cline. Fowls  are  now  selling  aM  the  way 
from  22  to  25  cents,  as  to  quality.  'Siiring 
chickens  not  Leghorns  range  from  21  to 
24  cents  and  Leghorns.  20  to  2il  cents.  Old 
roosters  did  not  decline  as  mucTi  as  fowls 
and  ^'hickens  as  their  prices  only  drojijied 
about  one  cent,  selling  from  19  to  20  cents 
as  to  quality.  Thicks  eased  off  al)Out  one 
cent.  Y^oung  springers  bring  from  22  to 
24  cents  with  old  stock  from  19  to  23  cents. 
Turkeys  sliww  no  change.  Supjilies  are 
light  and  best  stock  sells  at  25  to  26  cents. 
Y'oung  guineas  are  in  fair  demand  at  75 
cents  to  $1  Jier  -air  with  old  moving  slowly 
at  60  to  65  cents.  I'igeons  are  unchanged 
at    20    to    25    cents    i>er    pair. 

T>ressed  fowls  continue  frm  and  active  at 
29  to  32  cents,  with  smaller  sizes  from  2A 
to  29  cents.  Chickens  of  desirable  size  and 
quality  sell  quickly  at  2«  to  30  cents  for 
roasters  and  33  to  36  cents  for  broilers. 
Turkeys  rule  dull  and  weak,  most  of  the 
offerings  being  rattier  i>«or  quality.  l»rice» 
range  from  23  to  25  cents.  Ducks  are 
in  lijht  suji-'ily  ;'nd  clean  uii  jiromptly  and 
the  market  is  firm  at  25  to  2(5  cents. 
Eggs 

.\gain  there  is  no  change  to  be  noted  in 
the  egg  market.  Strictly  fancy  fresh  laid 
eggs  are  scarce  and  sell  quickly  upon  ar- 
rival, and  usually  at  a  jiremium.  The  me- 
dium grades  and"  stock  more  or  less  unat- 
tractive is  receiving  very  little  attention 
from  the  buyers  ani  there  is  some  a<-cumu- 
Tation  of  this  stoik.  Pennsylvania  and- 
other  nearby  f'rsis  are  quoted  at  42  cents; 
ruiTent  receipts.  41  cents;  seconds.  37 's 
cents;  western  extra  firsts,  42  cents;  do., 
firsts,  41  cents;  do.,  seconds.  37  Mi  cents; 
southerns,    39    to    40    cents. 

LANCASTER    PRODUCE 


Lancaster,     Pa.,     Oct.     13,     1917. 

The  jKJtato  and  corn  harvests  seriously 
affected  the  market  today,  many  of  the  stands 
not  beiiu:  occujiied.  It  was  one  of  the 
smallest  markets  in  many  months.  Prices 
were  steady,  but  jiotatoes  advanced  to  $1.45 
and    $1.50    a    bushel. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  SOc 
lb;    countrv    Imt'er,    4><r.    Eggs.    48c    doz. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits.  —  Tomatoes,  50c 
basket;  12f(ril5c  half  j.eck;  j.arsnijis,  5c  box  ; 
sjMnach,  5e  half  i>eck;  new  turnips.  15'" 
20c  half  pftk;  potatoes,  15(ff22c  half  j>eck ; 
•$1j45(??  1.50  bushel;  sweet  potatoes,  '30c 
half  peck;  c»bbage,  2r.- gc-  ickles.  20(?j3,5c 
jter  100;  eijgplant,  5(olOc  each;  cauli- 
flower, 15^20c  head:  lettuce,  5rS  12c  head; 
celery,  5'''/ 10c  bunch;  lima  beans.  12Ti.l.5c 
jiint;'  corn,  25c  dozen;  watermelons,  ino'i 
3(tc  each;  peaches,  25c  half  peck;  do.,  60 ^.> 
75c  basket;  pears,  15c  half^pecl;  canta- 
loupes. 5r?fl0c  each;  apples,  10'>(20c  half 
J>e<-k. 

Poultrv. — Dressed  chickens,  old.  $1.25^ 
150;  young,  75cfi'$l;  live  chickens,  $1.50 
Oi  2   per  pair;   old,    ISc   per  lb. 

Grain     Market. — Wheat,      $2     per     bushel; 
new  ear  corn.   $1.95;    corn.    $1.95   per  btishel; 
rve.     $1.65    per    bushel;     titnothy    hay.     $21'fi 
22    per    ton;     mixed     bay,     fl8<3'20;     wheat 
straw.    fll(S>12. 


TORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 

York.     Pa..    Oct.    15.     1917. 

The  attendance  of  f:jrmers  at  the  markets 
this  week  was  small.  Scarcity  of  labor  keeps 
all  available  hands  on  the  premises  at  all 
times.  Even  the  women  folks  who_  often 
do  the  marketing  are  doing  the-ir  bit  and 
helping  in    the   fields. 

Kggs. — 44'?!  48c    per    doren. 

Butter. — Country.  44  W  48c  lb;  separator, 
4S'S'50c    lb;     milk,     10c    quart. 

Poultrv. — TTens,  20^^1210  lb;  dressed,  75c 
r?/$1.50  "each. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  12^18c  %-pk; 
$1.15^1.30  bu.  Cabbage,  S(5?10c  head.  Let- 
t'.ice,  3«5c  Head.  Radishes.  4r«'5c  bch.  Beets, 
5c  bch.  Onions,  8(^10c  box;  20  r??  30c  >4- 
pk.  Lima  beans.  20r5?24c  qt.  Soup  beans, 
35c  quart.  Celerv.  5CTfic  stalk.  Tomatoes.  « 
^(  10c  box;  15'^20c  V.-pk.  Tarnfps,  W^i 
1.5c  ^-pk.  Corn,  25'?^30c  doz.  Eggplants, 
3^'8c    each.    Com    tneal,    lO'i;  12c    qnart. 

Fruits. — .Apples,  lOffTSSc  '/^-pV.  Phims.  5 
(7?  lOr  1.0X.  Peaches,  50c («  $1  i>cr  ln-ket. 
Pears.  8^1  10c  box;  15c  'v-pk.  Cantaloupes, 
'2 (ft  6c    each. 

Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  ♦2.25;  eom. 
$2.50;  oats.  flOe ;  rye.  $1.50:  bran,  $2.10 
7ier   cwt;    middlings.    $3    per   cwt. 

Wholesale  Grain  Market. — ^Vhpat.  $2.07; 
coi-n.  $2.25;  oafs.  65c;  rve.  $1.25;  braB, 
$3«    per  ton;    midd'iiig*.    $5M   per  ton. 

KBW    TORK    PPODUCB 


New    York    City.    Oct.    15.    1»17. 

Butter  prices  rem.Vin  »;l>out  as  last  week. 
Cheese  is  very  quiet.  The  egg  market  re- 
mains steady  and  unchanged.  Market  on 
f;vncy  opples  remains  firm.  Altho  T>otatoes 
are  in  pood  supply,  prices  have  advanced 
.■>nd    Remand    is    rood. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras  (Jtt  seore),  V«t 
T>ound,  44'4"c:  higher  score,  4.5ff^45%«': 
thirds  to  firsts,  40''i /T,  44  14  r  ;  state  dairy,  9» 
f'/42'Ac;    ladles,    87<;r41c. 

fTteese.  —  Fresh  rolor.-d  snecisls.  25*4<"; 
white.    25H*;    nsdergrades.    13(f?'20%e. 

RgifS.  —  Presli  gathered  "xtras.  45(^46e; 
eTtr»  fhrfs,  43(S}^44c;  nearby  white,  fine  to 
famey.  tZ^tiGf.  ordinary  to  good.  56^40e; 
bwiwns,    50(7^fl0c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Phi)»deVpUift  aad  Lone 
Tslani  bwrilers,  fancy.  36C38c:  old  rooi- 
t<«rs.  2Ic;  sqnaba.  t2.»0<H*5  5rt  p*T  doren. 
Spring    ducks,     per    lb.,     24(o26c;     turkeys. 


fresh    killed,    33r</38e. 

Vegetables  and  Greens.  —  Beaus,  -j^er  l»u. 
haske',  $1^/2.25.  Beets,  per  bbl.,  $2.50(.i 
3.(K).  Onion-,,  j.er  lOO-lb.  bag,  $2.25'<i  3.75. 
Potatoes  Jersey,  $;«.00('>  4.50  jMtr  bbl ;  istate 
lUid  western.  $4.10f«  $6.00  per  bbl.  Car- 
rots, $2r'(2.50  Jier  bbl.  Cucumbers,  $l(lfi2 
has;  j'<jij>ers,  bbl.,  $2.50(fl4;  tonuitoes,  iJer- 
sey,    5'n  Oi  $2    jier    1  ox. 

.Vppl^-s. — Weiilthv,  «3((' 6  bbl;  Wolf  River, 
$2.50ft5;  Mcintosh,  $3'-(7;  .louathan,  $-3  fri 
6.50;  York  Imjierial,  $2..Vor->  4  75  r  Twenty 
Ounce,  $2.50(</ 5.5<»;  Kiflg.  l^2.  VOUn  5.54) ; 
Baldwin,    $2.50rrt  4.50. 


O«tober  20,  191.. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


LANCASTER    UVB    STOCK 


(Rei)orted   by    MeClain    Coiuaaission    Co.) 
Lancaster,     Pa.,     Oct.     15,     1917. 

The  receijits  of  cattlo  for  today's  market 
were  247  cars,  as  compared  with  273  curs 
Jast  Monday,  and  294  cars  the  forresi»ond- 
ing  Monday  in  1916.  Fully  50  cars  that 
should  have  been  here  today  were  delayed  in 
transit,  otherwise,  the  day's  supply  would 
have  been  aujiroximately  300  cars.  Owing 
to  freight  congestion  on  all  railroad  lin«s, 
the  deliver.v  of  live  stock  is  now  running 
from  40  to  72  hours  longer  than  the  normal 
schedule  from  I'liicago,  and  24  hours  longer 
than  the  normal  schedule  from  Pittsiburgh 
and  Buffalo  to  Lancaster.  Today's  supply 
came  from  Virginia,  135  cars;  ChieaffS,  53; 
Buffalo,  14;  St.  Paul,  14;  Pittsburgh,  11; 
New  Y'ork.  8;  Maryland,  6;  Pennsylvania. 
5;    Kansas    City,    1. 

.Ml  cattle,  l>oth  for  butchers  and  for 
farmers,  cost  higher  in  Western  markets  last 
week,  and  this  fact  made  necessary  stronger 
prices  lure  today.  The  advance  in  cost 
justified  an  advance  in  the  selling  jirice,  of 
25  cents  per  owt.,  and  salesmen  tried  to  lift 
the  market  to  that  extent,  but  their  effort 
on  some  kinds  was  a  total  failure,  and  on 
other  kinds,  only  parti.'»lly  a  success.  Good 
butcher  cattle,  steers  and  heifers  sold  a 
shade  stronger,  but  common  to  fair  killers 
sold    barely    steady. 

The  best  butcher  steers  on  sale  came  from 
Virginia,  and  the  highest  jirices  realized  were 
12  cents  per  lb.  for  a  car  of  fat  Virginias 
that  weighed  aibotit  1,2.50  lbs.  .Another  car 
of  Virginias  weighed  1,195.  had  a  little 
lietti»'r  qualit.v  and  sold  at  12  cents  jier  lb. 
.V  great  many  cars  of  Virginia  butcher  steers 
that  bad  some  kill  and  weighed  1,000  to 
1.050  lbs.  sold  at  $10.50  to  $11.  A  class 
of  steers  weigliing  9i>o  lbs.  that  didn't 
carry  much  grease,  sold  at  $10  to  $10.50. 
One  cai  that  had  verv  good  qualitv.  weighed 
800  Ills,  and  sold  at  "$9.5o.  .\  fair  class  of 
Virginia  heifers,  weighing  SOO  to  900  lbs.. 
sold   at   8  to  9   cents   i>er  lb. 

_  There  was  a  generous  supply  of  a  good 
kind  of  feeding  steers,  the  naost  of  w^hich 
cainc  from  Virginia  and  no  doubt  their  own- 
ers thouirht  thev  ought  to  sell  for  beef,  but 
low  grade  beef  is  jilenty  these  days,  because 
of  the  I'ountry-wide  necessity  of  cleaning 
up  jiastures  at  this  season  of  tl;e  year,  and 
the  result  was  they  were  worth  more  for 
feeders  than  for  slaughtering  purjioses.  Can- 
adian feeders,  however,  'SBUt-tojijied"  all 
other  kinds  in  jiriee.  One  bunch  of  16 
head  of  Keds  and  R<ians.  dehorned,  weighed 
I.IOO  and  the  price  was  $12. 5o.  .Another 
w.is  a  bunch  of  Polled  ^  iigus  that  went  to 
Northern  I^Hni'.ister  Couiit.v  at  12  cents  j>er 
lb.  The  biggest  sale  of  Canadians  was  a 
bunch  of  fancy  year:in_'s.  51  head,  that  av- 
eraged 825  lbs.  Oiie-h.ilf  of  tliem  were 
WMie  Faces,  and  the  other  half  Shorthorns, 
and  nearly  all  horned  cattle.  The  price  was 
11 '2  cents  fier  ]Jt.  .\nother  bunch  of  35 
head  weighing  1.050  went  to  a  LebaiMii 
<'ounty  farmer  at  12  cents  per  lb.  .Vnother 
bunch  of  33  lieud  weighed  80G  and  sold  at 
10 '4  cents  J.er  I'l.  .\nother  bunch  of  20 
head,  weighed  850  and  sold  at  $10.50.  Pur- 
chases were  made  all  the  way  down  to  8 
cents  Jier  iK>und  with  a  very  common  kind 
at  6%    to  7 'a   c^nis. 

The  sujijily  0/  hogs  was  large  enough  to 
meet  all  tlie  demands.  (tood  western  hogs 
sold  at  $19.25  to  $19.50.  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty and  ."<<iutlii-rn  hogs  sold  at  about  19  cents 
Jier  lb.  When  some  of  us  were  boys  and 
iiogs  were  selling  at  5  to  6  cents  j>er  lb.,  we 
used  to  listen  with  wonder  to  our  elders  tell- 
ing of  a  time  when  pork  on  the  hoof  was 
easily  obtainable  at  3  to  3  Vj  cents  per  lb.  .\ 
lot  of  us  tlnd  if  no  effort  to  recall  the  time 
when  Lancaster  County  ham  and  bacon, 
cured  with  "hickory  smoke  "  and  "loving 
hands",  could  be  gotten  at  the  ■Corner  Groc- 
ery or  on  the  Curb  Market  at  18  to  20  cents 
a    j>ound. 

The  jiro^jiei-ts  of  remuneration  to  the 
farmer  in  beef  |>roduction  the  coming  winti-r 
,ire  good.  !i:it  the  prosjiec's  of  protit  from 
I'ork  jiroduction  are  better.  The  hog  holds 
an  ini;>ortant  j'lace  in  our  domesiic  economy. 
No  Rafisfaetory  substitute  for  j>ork  has  been 
found.  Because  of  a.bi'ity  to  handle  it  in 
all  climates  and  nndcr  all  temperatures, 
when  salted  and  smoked,  JX""!'  '"  •'"'  "'J' 
imjiortant  army  r.ition.  and  when  pork  is 
stricken  off  the  soldier's  diet,  the  efllciency 
of  the  soldier  is  lessened.  Again,  those 
engaged  in  peaceful  occupations  can  exist 
for  a  long  time  on  a  nteatless  diet,  but 
tlieir  work  won't  liave  the  same  *'j)uncb" 
in  it.  and  exjierience  has  demonstrated  that 
hungry  T>eo;ile  are  more  dangerons  to  their 
rulers  than  to  their  enemies.  If  this  war 
sliculd  continue  for  any  great  length,  of  time, 
it  is  povsilile  that  the  question  of  food  will 
be  of  greater  imrvortance  than  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  Conditions  abro.id 
preclude  any  jvossibility  of  increasing  meat, 
mntton  or  pork  product  ion  in  those  coun- 
tries. First,  their  meat-making  animals  have 
•been  destroyed,  and  even  were  that  not  so. 
devastation  of  farm  lands  hss  been  so  gen- 
eral that  the  shortage  in  feed  stuffs  is  acute, 
fhe  meat-making  staples,  wheat,  com.  barley, 
rye.  n-^d  oafs  are  nil  needed  for  human  con- 
sunijition. 

I  aTi»ireeiate  that  it  has  become  very 
Tiopular  these  days,  particularly  among  those 
who  know  nothing  about  farm  nrndnction, 
to  advise  the  farmer  what  to  do.  I  liold 
no  license  to  be  a  Farm  .Adviser,  but  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
being  displayed  by  eastera  Pennsvlvania  farm; 
ers  at  the  jireseirt  time  in  taking  on  large 
supplies  of  thin  steers  to  absorb  their  corn 
and  ronrh  feed  and  make  meat  this  win- 
ter. May  T  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  that 
it  looks  to  me  like  3  dead  sure  win.  to  the 
farmer,  who.  in  common  with  hia  effort  to 
prodnce  b^ef,  will  take  on  as  many  shoats 
as  he  can  possAly  bcnse  and  feed,  aad 
■take  hams  and  baoon  aad  apare  ribs  and 
lard.  The  sausage  mills  and  pnddin*  grind- 
ers arc  Teaming  for  work  enough  to  tax 
their   cnjfacity. 


New    York    City.    Oct.     1,5,    1917. 

Feed. — Prices  on  .Saturday  for  botli  weM 
em  and  city  grades  were  without  matcri., 
change.  TIm*  position  of  the  market,  how 
ever,  remained  un'^ttled  and  it  was  ev, 
dent  that  i-oiicesi»ions  could  be  obtained  oi, 
auy  fair  buying  orders.  l>ealers  here  r.  . 
(lorted  some  increase  in  sjiot  stocks  durin,- 
the  past  week  with  i>o  apparent  interest  d.x^ 
jilayed  by  consumers.  This  is  not  out  01 
the  ordinary,  for  buyers,  as  a  rule,  are 
bound  to  hold  off  with  any  downward  trenl 
of  Jirices.  Western  mills  are  offering  futurt>s 
at  lower  levels  and  the  mill  output  is  gain 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  larger  receipts  01 
wheat.  City  feed  continues  dull  with  trade 
buying  limited  to  absolute  needs.  Quoterl; 
AVestern  sjiriiig  in  lOO-jjound  sacks,  $3.",; 
standard  middling.  $41;  flour  in  lOO-jiouni 
sacks,  $51  to  arrive:  red  dog  to  arrive  in 
lOO-jiound  sai'ks.  $61.50;  oity  f^ed  bulk 
bran,  $35;  10o-|>««nd  sacks,  '  $36;  heavy 
feed,  loo-jionnd  sacks,  $41;  red  dog,  $65. 5n': 
flour.    $64.    Linseed  oil  meal,    $54    per   ton. 

'Hay  tutd  Straw. — Market  is  firm  thruo;n. 
Offerings  are  very  light  at  most  liarln  - 
paints,  tho  there  has  been  a  eurphis  ,  > 
Brooklyn,  which  jioint  has  been  more  i;, 
buyers'  favor  than  at  other  harbor  -Vi- 
tio'as.       Sye    straw    barely    steady. 

Wheat. — No.    2     red,    $2.25. 

Corn. — No.    2    vellow.     $2.03. 

Oats. — No.   2    m'hite,    66>^    cenU. 

Rve. — $1.89. 


PHILADZI.FHXA   HAT  AND  GRAIN 


Philadelj.hia,    Pa.,    Oct.    15,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  aird  .Straw. — Receipts.  3»«  to  ,< 
of  hay  and  1  car  of  straw.  The  4imited  o; 
ferings  of  desirable  grades  of  hay  were  ke',- 
well  cleaned  np  at  top  prices.  Straw  rul.d 
firm  under  li^lit  offerings  and  a  fair  ib' 
mand. 

Timothy  hay.  according  to  location.  No  1 
large  bales,  $26rff  26.50;  No.  1  small  ba  -. 
$26fci:i26.50;  No.  2.  $24.50('«25;  Mo.  3,  is: 
(<i  23.  Clover  mixed  hav,  light  mixed,  $24. 'ei 
r'i25:  So.  1,  do.,  $23 (ffi 23.50;  No.  2,  do, 
$2ir.(  22. 

•Straw. — No.  1  straight  rye,  $16(3;i6.5ii; 
No.  2s  do..  #15(0)15.50;  No.  1  taiaclod  rve. 
$15fi'15.50;  No. '2  do.,  $146M4^0;  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $13 <<?  13.50;  No.  2.  do.,  V- 
(•I  12.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $13@  13.50;  No 
2.     do..     $12  r<T  12.50. 

Bran. — The  market  ruled  ateady  and.r 
moderate  offerings,  but  trade  was  qui''. 
Quotations     (car    lots,    including    saoks^  : 

.Soft  winter  bran,  in  1004b.  sacks,  i-r 
ton,  $37;  sjiring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks.  ■!.  r 
ton.    $35f<i  35.50. 

Wheat. — No.  2  red,  $2.24;  No.  3  r.  1. 
$2  21. 

Corn. — No.     2    vellow,     $2.10<fii2.15. 

Oats. — No.    2    white,    new,    65 ',4$? 66c. 


NEW   YORK  TKIUS.  MARKET 


New  York  City,  Oct.  15,  1917 
Tnere  is  little  change  to  report  since  !  -• 
week.  Demand  remains  subnormaf.  8up;  ; 
is  more  than  can  be  used,  by  many  tbousaniU 
of  cans.  Investigations  of  the  increased  ce>i 
continue  on  their  way  with  no  definite  ron- 
ciusions  reached.  Loton  Horton,  pre.sideiit 
<if  the  ShefField  FaTTns  Comjiany  and  1.  Kl- 
kins  Nathan,  secretary  «f  the  Milk  Dealers' 
»'onferen<e.  have  been  on  the  witness  stand 
■before  the  "Mayor's  Committee  rejiresent '>,- 
the    distributors. 

The   League  rates    for  Grade  B    (barn   - 
■■■>5i    to   the    jiroducer    in    the   26-ceni    tone 
!i-3.10    a    cwt.    for    :i    jiercent    milk;    $3.34,    .■■■ 
7.1    cents    a    quart    for   3.6   perceat   milk:     ;    il 
$3  50    for    4    jiercent    milk.       Receipt.s  of    pm  ^ 
and    cream    for    the    week    ending    October    I! 
Were    as    follow.-: 
Railroad  Milk  Ore  m 

Krie 40.310  ITlM.' 

Susquehanna     4,254  U 

West    Shore 9.710  "::  ' 

Lacka»anna      60,672  l.'l" 

N.    Y.    Central     (long   haul) 

including    Rutland     ...113,476  2,4'' 

Ontario      3*2^256  1.1' 

Lehis-h     A'allev     34,172  tlT 

New   Haven    ^,824 

Pennsylvania       9,610  '  '"■'■' 

Other  "sources    6,260  1'" 


Totals     .:h13,544  *  *    ' 

Same    week    Vast    year    (first 

week     of     delivery      after 

the    1»16    strike!     147,607  <•  ' -- 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


Philadelphi,*.    l»a..  Oct.    15,    1917 

Buttir. — Offerings  were  light  and  the  i" 
ket  ruled  firm,  but  wholesale  trade,  as  u- 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  was  quiet.  V.\' 
solid-packed  creamery  brought  outside  r.i 
with  little  difficulty,  while  the  undergra^ 
were  well  cleaned  uj)  at  inside  figures.  I'r 
of  fine  quality  were  well  cleaned  up 
firm,  but  unattractive  stock  sold  slowly 
ruled    weak. 

Western,      fresh,      solid-packed      crean. 
fancy    specials,    46*^c;    extra,    44lM:  •^''4*' '. 
extra    firsts,    44c;    firsts,    43'/^*;    seconds. 
''i42^c;    nearby    prints,    fancy,    48c;     av 
aire     extras,     46CT47c;     firsts,    44^45c:     - 
oiids.      42^43c;     special     fancy     brand- 
jirints    were    jobbing    at    51(»>.^4c. 

Cheese. — The   market   was  quiet  but  stc. 
under    moderate   offerings. 

New  Y'ork,   full  cream,  fancy,  .Tune,  26  ^ 
specials    higher,    do.,    fresh    made,    best,    2' 
'V'26c;    ^o.,    choice,    25(<i>25%c;    New    Y' 
full    cream,    fresh    made,    fair    to    good.    '- 
24.Hr. 


.    I 


ELGIN    BUTTER    MARKET 


Klgln,    111..    Oct.     13,    1917. 
Butter — Twenty-five     tubs     sold    on     Klj.i 
board    today    at    43  >^    cents    per   pound.      ><• 

other    offers    ri'ci-ived. 


CRTCAOO    nORoE   MARKET 


Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  15.  1«17  , 
Horses  were  marketed  sjiaringly  last  wc'K 
and  sold  at  full  prices,  animation  hei"-' 
mainlv  in  "warrwrs",  with  purchases  for 
tho  BrHisk  ar»y  at  $180©  205  and  a  f-  '^' 
heavv  artillery  horses,  wesgUag  1,50»J  1". 
selling  nji  to  $220.  Most  of  the  tior- ^ 
bought     for     the     United     States     army     cc<t 

J  ISO.      Horses    sold    anywhere    from    $60    ''I 
100    for   the    eonwioBer   «mn   up   to   $16  •  ■ 
285     for     drafters. 


Octob-r  20,  1917. 

FARM  LABOR   CONFERENCE 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


i»--«() 


.Many  farm  laborers  fail  to  secure 
,  -aiiiptiou  from  tlie  draft  because  of 
,  iinis  in  a;>plicatioiis  and  iii  affidavits 
{\\c<\.  Thi.s  was  one  of  tbc  most  signifi- 
cTiit  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hoskins, 
iiPMiibfr  of  the  District  Exemption 
Ho.nrd  representing  Lancaster,  Chester, 
l)p!;iware  an^  Montgomery  Counties,  at 
.Miifcrence  of  farmers  at  West  Chester, 
October  8.  About  200  farmers  of  Chos- 
t,.]-  County  had  gathered  for  the  cou- 
lor.nce  to  discuss  the  farm  labor  situa- 
tion .Tiid  -lovelop,  if  possible,  plans  for 
liiiiisi"«  national  attention  to  the  seri- 
f,u>nes5  of  the  farm  labor  situation. 
T!i  meeting  was  called  at  the  sugges- 
•i,,ii  (if  members  of  Brandywine  Grange. 
.-«r,ite  Ma.ster  .Tohn  A.  McSparrau 
,|iotod  Mioh  figures  as  are  available  to 
.im.v  the  present  shortage  of  farm  lab- 
, !-.  Xew  York  State  is  the  only  state 
fliri'  lias  taken  a  census  of  conditions 
;in'l  is  in  positiou  to  furnish  reliable 
,l:t?.i.  In  that  state,  figures  taken  last 
spring  indicated  that  101,000  food  pro- 
'liiccrs  had  left  the  farms  of  that  state 
.l.iiing  the  previous  year.  Of  this  nuin- 
lior  4.'5.000  were  farm  boys,  42,000  were 
farm  girls  and  16,000  were  farm  labor- 
ers. The  total  represented  a  loss  of  one 
ino.liuer  from  every  two  farms  of  the 
state  and  this  was  la.st  year.     Because 

f  liigh  wages  in  industrial  plants  and 
•  1  •  operation  of  the  draft,  the  loss  to 
iiniii-^  i>  unquestionably  higher  this 
V.  H-.     All  industries  are  crying  for  lab- 

.1.  i.ut  the  bulk  of  this  dtjmand  is  to 
iiir.'t  the  growth  of  business  since  the 
will-  started.  Agriculture  was  the  only 
i:i'at  industry  that  was  under-manned 
.TT  tlie  opening  of  the  war,  and  suffers 
mu>t  from  the  drain  being  put  on  by 
IrafT  and  Other  calls. 
M-.  MeSparran  told  of  the  appeal 
in:.  Ic  to  the  President  by  the  Federal 
iv.iiid  of  Farm  Organizations  and  said 
that  while  no  definite  action  was  prom- 
ised, Secre.tary  of  War  Baker  has  since 
fiim.iuneed  tiiat  he  is  having  a  careful 
census  of  <aeh  cantonment  taken  and 
experts  to  have  coihplete  figures  indi- 
cating effeet  upon  agriculture  by  De- 
cember 1.  Mr.  McSparrau  suggested 
that  farmers  prepare  and  present  resolu- 

•diis  «y  memorial  setting  forth  the 
.ict,i:il    labor    conditions    in    their    eom- 

ir.iiiltio*;  appeal  for  parole  of  drafted 
•aim  laborer^,  not  exemption,  and  that 
-;.  h  parole  be  effective  only  so  long  as 
•!i.    laborer  stays   in  productive  work. 

li'.  Hoskins  outlined  the  work  of 
•li'  listrict  exemption  board-s  and  told 
ii|H.i>  what  grounds  exemptions  were 
iiirt'lc.     He  declared  that   the  Board  of 

vhi.  h  he  is  a  member  gave  serious  con- 
«i'l'  rntion  to  the  needs  of  agriculture, 
niil  if  the  applicant  could  show  that  ho 

A  i>  needed  on  the  farm,  and  that  farm 
l''.liietion  would  suffer  if  he  were  call- 
c'l,  his  appeal  received  most  favorable 
'•"iisideration.  Many  such  appt^als  were 
iiiiiirreetly  drawn,  however,  and  did  not 
.'ivc  tlie  information  needed,  in  which 
c;t«c<  full  justice  could  not  be  done  to 

:i!.'l''''''i'lits. 

At'tiT  a  fuU'discussion  of.  conditions 
;ni.l  needs  of  dhe~ster  County,  a  com- 
:iii;i'e  was  appointed  to  develop  a  local 
'"'n-d  in  each  township  to  scrutinize 
'i'l'lif-ations  for  exemptions  and  snper- 
^"'^•'  !ippo>als  of  worthy  applicants.  A 
'";i'mitt<*e  was  also  .appointed  to  formu- 
:•;'  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  forward- 
'■■l  to  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
k;i  lizations. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  by 
'i'    committee  and  adopted: 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
fiiinior.s  of  Cheater  County  to  do  their 
t  11  share  to  help  win  the  war  and 
whereas;  their  work  is  the  work  of 
''•'d  production,  which  is  a  complex, 
f'' hnical  industry   and 

^Vhcreas,  There  is  a  shortage  of  skill- 


ed farm  labor  greater  than  in  any  other 
industry,  and 

Whereas,  Oth'cr  industries  are  taking 
from  the  farms  large  numbers  of  skill- 
ed  farm  labor,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  require  the  im- 
mediate parole  of  all  bona  fide  skilled 
farm  la1)orers  and  farm  ox'crators,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  essential  to  a 
sufficient  food  production  that  the  gov- 
ernment adopt  the  practice  of  exempt- 
ing by  priority  and  recognize  that  agri- 
culture i«  the  primary,  basic  industry." 


SOME  FARM  LABOR  EX- 
PERIENCES 


Following  are  two  more  letters  com- 
menting on  the  need  of  farm  labor  and 
reciting  some  experiences  of  the  sum- 
mer: 

Farmers  here  are  talking  strongly  of 
not  farming  very  heavy  next  year  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  production.  I 
have  not  had  a  man  all  summer  who 
could  do  a  fair  job  with  horse,  plow  or 
cultivator.  Still  they  want  ^?'0  to  $40 
per  month  and  board,  or  $2..')0  per  day. 
And  they  demand  a  nine-hour  day. 
There  is  not  a  man  that  can  earn  that 
wage  at  truck  farming  today.  In  other 
words,  if  you  were  to  let  a  man  farm 
for  himself  and  have  all  he  raises,  pa,v 
his  own  bills,  when  fall  comes  he  will 
not  have  taken  in  $2.50  per  day  over  the 
cost  of  production,  including  all  over- 
head expenses.  The  prices  we  receive 
for  our  produce,  while  fair  compared 
with  other  years,  are  not  high  enough  to 
permit  the  farmer  to  pay  the  enormous 
prices  for  what  he  has  to  buy.  It  looks 
now  as  tho  fertilizers  will  be  even  high- 
er next  year.  If  so,  we  may  be  sure  of 
a  less  acreage  and  smaller  yields.— C. 
C.  Hulsart,  'Monmouth  Co.,  X.  J. 

The  following,  while  a  lot  more  cheer- 
ful, tells  about  the  same  story: 

We  are  having  a  great  time  with  our 
farm  help.  Last  spring,  niv  brother 
who  is  a  Reverend  and  a  Doctor  and 
also  an  editor  (wondrous  combination) 
suggested  that  we  could  help  out  by 
giving  asylum  for  the  sutnmer  to  an 
ex-freshman  who  had  a  liver,  or  who 
did  not  have  a  liver  (T  am  not  certain 
which)  and  who  had  studied  U\o  hard 
or  had  not  studied  hard  enough.  (Again 
T  am  not  certain  w^hich.)  At  any  rate 
he  had  not  been  able  to  pass  his  ex- 
aminations and  was  somewhat  of  a 
physical  wreck,  and  in  need  of  sal- 
vaging.    He  was  to  work  for  his  keep. 

Re  became  a  great  success.  He  ate  a 
lot.  Hi*  slept  a  lot  more,  and  he  washed 
in  the  creek.  Among  the  chores  he 
undertook  was  the  gathering  of  the 
eggs  twice  a  day.  Of  this  he  madi- 
a  function,  almost  a  rite.  When  he 
found  a  broody  hen  he  first  stroked  her 
until  she  smoothed  her  ruffled  feathers; 
then  he  carefully  lifted  her  to  another 
nest,  gathered  the  eggs  that  might  h>y 
theiV,  and  as  carefully  returnad  her 
t.>  h'^r  former  comfortal-V  position.  At 
first  he  carefully  covered  one  h.ind  v.ith 
his  hat  to  receive  the  indignant  pecks 
rf  those  he  disturbed.  He  later  Im- 
proved on  this  by  adop^^'ng  a  glove  for 
liis  riglit  hand.     He  wa>   a  briiiht  boy. 

A  neighbor  told  me  of  another  col- 
lege man  who  joined  the  "arniy  of  the 
commissary"  (resoundi-ig  name,  what- 
ever it  means).  He  was  taking  a  post 
graduate    course    at    the    University    of 

and  had  gone  to  the  farm   to 

recuperate.  He  recuperated  strictly  as 
per  schedule — his  own  schedule.  He 
workeil  when  he  felt  like  it,  how  he 
pleased  and  at  what  he  felt  like  doing. 
About  3  r.  M.  he  wont  to  the  house, 
bathed,  manicured  his  nails,  dressed  in 
white  flannels  and  occupied  the  ham- 
mock or  took  a  recuperative  walk.  The 
farm  he  aflTlicted  survived,  and  thus 
we  are  again  taught  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward. — H.  M.,  Northampton  Co., 
Pa. 


0  H^stemEkctrk  I 

Farm  Lidht  and  Pow^er  Plant 


for  easier  work  and  mora 

bmtter  fat,  drive  your  sopa- 

rator  by  electricity. 


Running  water  in  house  and  bam 
I'a  easily  poaaible  with  electricity. 


Dont  be  a  slave  to  the  tub.     Tht 

Weatern  Electric  yray  im 

quick  and  easy. 


makes  (aim  work  easier 

It's  the  pesky  little  chores  that 
waste  your  time  and  energy.  But 
somebody  has  got  to  do  them,  and 
reliable  help  of  every  kind  is 
scarce.     What's  the  answer? 

ELECTRICITY 

An  electric  motor  will  turn  your 
grindstone,  feed  cutter,  fanning  mill, 
chum  and  your  separator;  and  will 
furnish  your  bam  and  your  house  with 
a  supply  of  running  water.  An  electric 
motor  will  clean  the  house,  wash  the 
clothes  and  keep  the  home  cool  during 
hot  spells. 

Electricity  will  do  all  this  in  addition 
to  lighting  yout  place  with  the  safest, 
cleanest,  brightest  light  that's  made. 

Intelligent  farmers  are  buying 
Western  Electric  plants  because  they 
are  backed  by  40  years  of  electrical 
experience. 

Make  your  whole  outfit  a  Western 
Electric  —  the  plant  itself,  the  lamps, 
motors,  pump,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  vacuum'  cleaner,  electric  Iron 
— in  fact,  everything  electrical  for  the 
farm  and  the  home. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MCOKPONATCD 

llth  and  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  / 

195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y.  / 

6th  and  Gary  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


/ 


Some  UruuMtgneJ  Ttrritowy 
StiU  Op^n  to  Agmnta 


/ 


WESTERN 

ELECTRIC 

^  COMPANY r 

^Pleaae  send  me 
/  illustrated  booklet. 
/   No.PAP-U.'Brlghten- 
^  Jig  Up  the  Farm." 

^  NAnM  — 


/     P.O.Addreaa. 
/ 
•    Stete 


.County. 


113  Acres,  Chester  County  $5000 
Buildings  Insured  for  $4700 

Owner's  son  callol  awav  forclni?  e:irly  sale-  Income  last 
ycjirfilW  2<)-<i)v»  pasture,  nuM^hlne  worked,  prwluo- 
tlvn  tllla^o.wiio  I  iind  fruit.  Cood  2-sff>ry.6-room  hoini- 
with  spring  water.  Nearly  new  fio  ft  b«rn.  3-«t«ry  mill 
.■«H.V)  with  IS-howe  water  power  In  section  where 
land  Is  wiling  at  »100  »n  acre.  Easy  terms  nrramted. 
See  paso  20  j^troufs  CataloKue.  ropy  mallwl  tr»>e. 

K.  .\.   8TROUT    FARM  AGENCY, 
irftS  Land  Title  Bufldtnc.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gas  Engine  &  Saw  Mill 

I  25  H.  P.  Superior  Oa^i  Knglne  and   t   5  A  double  belt 
feed  Fsruuhar  Saw  Mill,  each  used  about  160  days;  for 
Mle  »t  once  to  nettle  partnership. 
W.  O.  CKRUARU,        Rt,   I.  Weatherly,   Pa. 


r        Does  Your 

stable  Look  Like  This?   , 

-bright,  cheerful  and  attractive  with  its 
walls,  ceilings  and  stalta  P»int«d  pure  white 
and  80  thoroughly  disinfected  that  they  hold 
nojrerms  of  contagious  diseases.   You  can 


no  germs  of  contagious  diseases 
make  YOUR  stables  so  with 


IV 


It  dUinfsets  and  paints  st  a  flnBte  of)«ratio«. 

Carbola  is  a  mlaaral  pirniwit  combined  witha 

Bermicide  20  Vsmea  strongrer  than  par«  earboU* 

•eid,  yet  ffa  not  poiMMioas  or  e»»»t»«i  *»,?2:' 

mal  Is  »«f«  in  lieklng  aCarboU-«oTer«di«rfae«. 

Cubola   trmn    In    powdared    '«'»-»'*■"' 

ready  for  ase,  never  •poila  from  s^BdtnK.    ■!« 

with  watM'.  and   apply  with  brush  «r  "PW*!- 

Won'tdog  t\ie  .prayer   Dries  par*  wh«t«  Dwm  t 

blister  or  peel  off.     Owd  and  "'«>"""»"f "S.^ 

.  farmem  everywhere.     Booklet  and  trial  p^kaw 

eoaUininii  enoodh  Carbola  to  ~"'' •^-■S.;!!- 

sarfacc  »ent  for  25e  and  the  name  of  yourdaaler. 

ii.oeaiMi  pestase* 

12.00  tfM««i«4. 

I4.00  tf*nv«r«4. 

Oct  It  from  fooT  *m,\m  o» 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

^SaU^.M^^     New  Tart  Citf 


10  n>*.  (10  ■•!•.< 
20  lb*.  (SO  a*i«-' 
so  a*.  (»0  8si* 


HAY 


H  W.  0.  POWER  t  CO             Ml  W  U  SL    Mw  V«ft  H 

m  are  the     larEest  handlers  of    rommlsalon  bay  & 

••  Intrreater    New  York:  ft  you  have  hay  to  dl»-  * 

Y  poae  of  eomcDunlcate  with  them.  Y 


HAY 


ALWAYS       montlon       PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER  when  writing  to  our  mAvm- 
Warn:  Thla   will  Ineuro  rou  jtrwmp 
attMittoa   and   oarvic*. 


20— ;.03 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


g^|TCTl^]!3^m?nnp:g!i^[i^ji»^^ 


MAN  ^^  MUSIC 


By   FRANK  H.  Sl'EAHMAN 


;^f^^Tw^f?i^^^Ti^i!Trtityrii!YTiifrfiit7Yt't^^ 


CHAPTER  III 
Tbe  Spanish  Sinks 

From  a  car  window  at  Sleepy  Cat 
may  be  seen,  stretching  far  down  in'o 
the  southwest,  a  chain  of  towering 
peaks  usually  suow-ilad,  that  domin- 
ate the  desert  in  every  direction  for 
almost  a  hundred  miles.  In  two  ex- 
tended groups,  separated  by  a  narrow 
but  well-defined  break,  they  constitute 
a  macnificent  rampart,  named  by  Span- 
iards the  Superstition  Mountains,  and 
they  stretcli  beyond  the  horizon  to  the 
south,  along  the  vast  depression  known 
locally  as  the  Spanish  Sinks.  Tho 
break  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain 
«ome3  about  twenty  miles  southwest  >f 
Sleepy  Cat,  and  is  marked  on  the  nort\ 
by  the  most  striking  and  in  some  ro 
speets  most  majestic  f)eak  in  the  range 
—Music  Mountain;  the  break  itself  ha.^ 
taken  the  name  of  its  earliest  whito 
settlers  and  is  called  Morgan's  Gap. 
Xo  rt  ilroad  has  ever  yet  penetrated  th■..^ 
southrrn  country,  despite  the  fact  that 
rich  mines  have  been  opened  along  tho.-.t- 
mountains,  and  are  still  being  opened; 
but  it  lies  today  in  much  of  the  con 
dition  of  primitive  savagery  and  law- 
lessness, as  the  word  is  conventionally 
accepted,  that  obtained  when  the  firs* 
rush  was  made  for  the  Thief  Rivor 
gold-fields. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  law  is 
an  unknown  equation  between  Calaba- 
sas  and  Thief  River,  or  even  between 
Calabasas  and  Sleqiy  Cat.  But  as  stat- 
ute law  it  suffers  so  many  infractions  as 
to  be  hardly  recogni/ablo  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  Busine'^s  is  done  in  thi-' 
count  \v;  but  business -must  halt  ever\- 
where  with  its  means  of  coniniiuiicn- 
tion,  and  in  the  Musie  Mountain  conn- 
fry  it  still  rests  on  the  facilities  of  a 
stag?  line.  The  stage  line  is  a  bii; 
and  vigorous  affair,  a  jierfectly  organiz- 
ed railroad  adjunct  with  the  best 
horses,  the  best  wagons,  and  the  best 
freighting   outfits   that   money   can   sni.- 

But  this  is  by  no  means,  i.i  its  i-ivil- 
izing  effect,  a  railroad.  A  railroad 
drives  lawlessness  before  it— the  Music 
Mountain  country  still  leans  on  stage- 
line  law.  The  bullion  wagons  stil'. 
travel  the  difficult  r<.ads.  They  look 
for  safety  to  their  armed  horsemen: 
the  four-  and  six-hovso  stages  look  to 
the  armed  guard;  the  wayfarer  must 
look  to  his  horse — and  it  should  be  a 
good  one;  the  mount;iiu  ranc'lier  to  his 
rifle,  the  cattle  thief  to  the  moonless 
night,  the  bandit  to  his  wits,  the  gnu- 
man  to  his  hotter.  These  include  prac- 
tically all  of  the  people  that  travel  the 
Spanish  Sinks,  except  the  Morgans  and 
the  Mormons.  The  Mormons  looked  to 
the  Morgans  for  safety;  the  Morgans 
to  themselves. 

For  many  a  year  the  Morgans  have 
been  almost  overlords  of  the  Music 
Mountain  country.  They  own,  or  have 
laid  claim  to,  an  extended  territory  in 
the  mountains,  a  Spanish  grant.  Ooe 
of  the  first  mountain  Morgans  married 
a  Spanish  girl,  and  during  the  early 
days,  when  the  Morgans  were  not  fight 
ing  some  one  out  of  court,  they  were 
fighting  some  one  in  court  on  th«ir  end- 
loss  and  involved  titles. 

But  whether  they  won  domain  in  law- 
suit or  lost  it,  one  pearl  of  their  hold- 
ings they  never  submitted  to  the  juris- 


diction of  any  tribunal  other  than  their 
own  arms.  Morgan's  Gap  opens  south 
of  Music  Mountain,  less  than  ten  miles 
west  '.  f  Calabasas.  It  is  a  narrow  val- 
ley where  valleys  are  more  precious 
than  water — for  tlie  moiintain  valley 
means  water — and  this  in  a  country 
where  water  is  much  more  precious  than 
life.  And  some  of  the  best  of  this 
land  ;,t  the  foot  of  Music  Mountain 
was  the  maternal  inheritance  of  Nan 
Morgan. 

At  Calabasas  tlie  Thie^  Rivcvr  stage 
line  maintains  eomj^letely  equipped  re- 
lay barns.  They  are  over  twenty  miles 
from  Sleepy  Cat,  but  nearly  fifty  the 
other  way  from  Thief  River.  The  un- 
equal division  is  not  due  to  what  was 
desirable  when  the  route  was  laid  out, 
but  to  the  limit  of  what  n>an  could  do 
in  th.^  never-eonquered  desert.  This 
supplies  at  Calabasas  a  spring,  to  tempt 
the  unwary  traveller  still  farther  with- 
in its  clutcTies.  A  large  number  of 
horses  are  kept  at  Calabasas,  and  th- 
barn  crews  are  quartered  there  in  the* 
comp.-iny  barrack.  Along  the  low  ridges 
and  in  the  shallow  depressions  about 
Calabasas  Spring  there  arc  a  very  few 
widely  separated  shacks,  once  built  by 
freighters  and  occupied  by  squatter 
outlaws  to  be  within  reach  of  water. 
This  gives  the  viicinity  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  poorly  sustained 
praine-dog  town.  And  except  these 
sh.icks,  there  is  nofliing  between  Cala- 
basas, Thief  RiTcr,  and  the  mountains 
except  sunshine  and  alkali.  I  say  noth- 
ing, !!ieaiiing  especiallj-  nothing  in  th-? 
way    .f  a  human  habitation. 

Bi't  tiiere  is  a  queer  inn  at  Calabasas. 
A  jiioneer  Thief  River  prospector,  mad 
with  "liirst,  fought  his  way  across  the 
Sitiks  to  the  Calabasas  Spring,  and 
wanderi'd  thence  one  day  into  Sleepy 
Cat.  In  a  delirium  of  gratitude  he 
ordered  built  at  Calabasas  what  he 
termed  a  liotel,  to  provide  at  that  for- 
bidden oasis  for  -the  luxurious  comfort 
of  future  thirst-mad  wanderers.  It  was 
built  of  Inmber  hauled  a  thousand  miles, 
and  equipped  with  luxuries  brought 
three  thousand — a  fearsome,  rambling 
strui't  ire,  big  enough  for  all  the  pros- 
])ectors  in   the   Rocky  Mountains. 

Tliv'ng  built  this  monument,  credit- 
able ro  his  good-will  rather  than  his 
goo<i  -eiise^  the  unfortunate  man  went 
really  mad,  and  had  the  sorry  distin*'- 
tioii  ot  being  the  first  person  to  be  p'lt 
in  th«i  insane  asylum  at  Bear  Dance.  It 
Iiad  n  ver  occurred  to  him  that  anv 
one  ii::d  any  title  to,  or  that  any  mad- 
der 11. an  would  lay  claim  to,  so  accurs- 
ed a  spot  as  Calabasas.  But  old  Duke 
Morgan  announced  in  due  time  that  the 
hottd  was  built  on  Morgan  land  and 
belon^e<l  to  tlie  Morgans.  Nobody  out- 
sid  niadliouse  could  be  found  to  di*-- 

jiiite  with  Duke  Morgan  a  title  to  land 
witiii:;  tcn  mileL  of  Morgan's  Gap,  and 
none  but  a  lunatic  would  attempt  to 
niii  3  hotel  al  Calabasas,  anyway.  IIow- 
ever,  a  solution  of  the  diflficulty  was 
found:  Duke's  colorable  title  gave  the 
cue  to  his  retainers  in  the  Gap,  and  in 
time  they  carted  nway  piecemeal  most 
of  the  main  building,  leaving  for  years 
the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  quarters 
adjoining  it  to  owls,  lizards,  scorpions, 
and  spiders. 

Meantime,  to  tap  the  fast-developing 
gold  fields,  the  freight  route  and  stages 


liad  been  put  in,  and  the  barns  built  at 
("alabasas.  A  need  naturally  developed 
for  at  least  one  feature  of  a  hotel — a 
barroom.  A  newer  lunatic  answered  the 
call  of  civilization — a  man  only  mildly 
insane  stocked  the  kitchen  range  with 
litinors,  and  fitted  up  in  a  crude  way 
the  iceboxes — where  there  never  was 
ice — serving  pantries,  and  other  odd 
nooks  for  sleeping  (piarters.  Here  the 
thirsty  stage  passenger,  little  suspect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  facilities  offered 
him  for  a  drink,  may  choose  strong 
drink  instead  of  water — or  rather,  he 
is  restricted  to  strong  drink  where 
water  might  once  have  been  had — the 
spring  being  piped  now  half  a  mile  to 
tlie  barns  for  the  horses.  And  this 
shack,  as  it  is  locally  called,  run  by  a 
Mexican,  is  still  .the  inn  at  Calabasas. 
And  it  continues  to  contribute  thru  its 
stirring  annals,  to  the  tragic  history 
of  the   continental   divide. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Duke 
Morgan  laid  claim  also  to  the  Calabasas 
Spring.  But  on  this  the  company,  being 
a  corporation,  fouglit  him.  And  after 
somewhat  less  of  argument  and  some- 
what more  of  siege  and  shooting,  a 
compromise  was  reached  whereby  the 
company  bought  annually  at  -an  exorbi- 
tant price  all  of  Duke,  Sf'tterlee,  and 
Vance  Morgan's  hay,  and  as  the  Mor- 
gans had  small  rivers  of  water  in  the 
mountains,  and  never,  except  when 
crowded,  drank  water,  a  modus  vivendi 
was  arranged  between  the  claimants. 
The  only  sufferer  thru  this  was  the 
Mexican  publican,  who  found  every 
Morgan  his  landlord,  and  demanding 
from  him  tithes  over  tlie  bar.  But  force 
is  usually  mat  with  cunning,  and  such 
Morgans  as  would  not  pay  in  advance 
at  Calabasas,  when  thirsty,  often  found 
the  half-mad  publican   out  of  goods. 

The  Calabasas  Inn  stood  in  one  of 
the  loneliest  canyons  of  the  whole  sev- 
enty miles  between  Sleepy  Cat  and 
Thief  River;  it  looked  in  its  depletion 
to  be  what  it  was,  a  sombre,  mysterious, 
sun,  wind,  and  alkali  beaten  pile,  around 
which  no  one  by  any  chanee  ever  saw  a 
sign  of  life.  It  was  a  ruin  like  tliose 
pretentious  deserted  structures  some- 
times seen  in  frontier  towns — relics  of 
the  wide-open  days,  Avhich  stand  after- 
ward, stark  and  sombre,  to  serve  as 
bat's  nest?  or  blind  pigs.  The  inn 
at  Calabasas  looked  its  part — a  haunt 
of  rustlers,  a  haven  of  iiameless  men,  a 
refuge  of  road-agents. 

The  very  first  time  de  Spain  made  an 
inspection  trip  ov«r  the  stage  line  with 
Lefever  he  was  conscious  of  the  sinis- 
ter air  of  this  lonely  building.  He  and 
Lefever  had  ridden  down  from  the  barn, 
while  their  horses  wer«  being  changed, 
to  look  at  the  place.  De  Spain  wanted 
to  look  over  everything  connected  in 
any  way,  however  remotely,  with  the 
opt^ration  of  his  wagons,  and  this  joint, 
Lefever  had  told  him,  was  where  the 
freighters  and  drivers  were  not  infre- 
quently robbed  of  their  money.  It  was 
here  that  one  of  their  own  men.  Bill 
McCarty,  once  "scratched  a  man's 
neck"  with  a  knife — which.  Bill  ex- 
jilained,  he  just  '*  ha]>pened ' '  to  have 
in  his  hand — for  cheating  at  cards.  Le- 
fever pointed  out  the  unlucky  gam- 
bler's grave  as  he  and  de  Spain  rode 
into  the  canyon  toward  the  iiiii. 

Not  a  sign  of  any  sort  was  display«'d 
about  the  habitation.  No  man  was  in- 
vited to  enter,  no  man  warned  to  keep 
out,  none  was  anyxyhere  in  sight.  The 
stage  men  dismounted,  threw  their 
lines,  pushed  open  the  front  door  of 
the  house  and  entered  a  room  of  per- 
haps sixteen  by  twenty  feet.  It  had 
been  the  original  barroom.  A  long, 
high,  elaborately  carved  mahogany  bar, 
as  much  out  of  keeping  as  it  possibly 
could  be  with  its  surroundings,  stretch- 
ed across  the  farther  side  of  the  room. 
The  left  end,  as  they  faced  the  bar, 
was  brought  aruuud  to  escape  a  small 
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window  opening  on  a  court  or  patio  ; 
the  rear  of  the  room.     Back  of  the  bur 
itself,    about    midway,    a    low    door    in 
the  bare  wall  gave  entrance  to  a  re:ir 
room.      Aside   from  this  big,  queer-lool; 
ing  piece  of  mahogany,  the  low  window 
at  the  left  end  of  it,  and  the  low  dom 
at   the   back,  the   room  presented   notli 
ing   but    walls.      Two    windows   flanking 
the    front    door    helped    to   light   it,  but 
not  a  mirror,  picture,  chair,  table,  bn; 
tie,  or  glass  was  to  be  seen.     De  Spain 
covered  every  feature  of  the  interior  ;ir 
a  glance.     "Quiet  around  here,  John," 
he   remarked    casually. 

"Til is  is  the  quietest  place  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  most  of  the  time.  But 
when  it  is  noisy,  believe  me,  it  is 
noisy.  Look  at  the  bullet-holes  in  the 
waifs. ' ' 

"The  old  story,"  remarked  de  Spjiii. 
inspecting    with     mild-mannered    intc 
est     the     punctured     plastering,    "thiv 
always  shoot.high.'' 

He  walked  over  to  the  left  end  of 
the  bar,  noting  the  hard  usage  shown 
by  the  ornate  mahogany,  and  spread- 
ing his  hands  wide  open,  palms  down. 
on  the  face  of  it,  glanced  at  the  low 
w'indow  on  his  left,  opening  on  tlu' 
gravelled  patio.  He  peered,  in  t!ic 
semi-darkness,  at  the  battered  door  l>o-  .1 
hind  the  bar. 

"Henry,"  observed  Lefever,  "if  ym 
are  looking  for  a  drink,  it  would  only 
be  fair,  as  well  as  jiolitic,  to  call  tln' 
Mexican. " 

"Thank  you,  John,  I'm  not  lookin;; 
for  one.     And  I  know  yon  don't  drink.'' 

"You  want  to  know,  then,  where 
the  Mexican  keeps  his  gun?"  hazardtd 
Lefever. 

"Not  especially.  I  just  want  to 
know—" 

"Everything." 

"What's  behind  tlie  bar.  Thafs 
natural,   isn't  it."' 

Very  complete  fittings  and  compart 
ments  told  of  the  labor  spent  in  jin 
paring  this  inner  side  for  the  couv>!ii 
cnco  of  the  bartender  and  the  reqn::i' 
ments  of  exacting  patrons,  but  nothin- 
in  the  way  of  equipment,  not  so  ni.ii!i 
as  a  j>ewter  spoon,  Ijiy  anywhere  vi>ii 
ble. 

De  Sjiain,  turning,  looked  all  arouiil 
the  room  again.  "You  wouldn't  think." 
he  said  slowly,  "from  looking  at  t'l' 
place  there  was  n  rond-agent  witliin  .i 
thousand    miles." 

"You    Wouldn't    think,    from    ri  li  - 
thru   tlie   Superstition   Mountains,   tloro 
was  a  lion  within  a  thousand  miles.  I  "^ 
hunted    them    for    eleven   years,    an  I    1 
never    saw    one   except    when    the    d-::- 
drove     'em    out;    liut    for    eleven    yr:i.- 
they  saw  me.     If  we  haven't  been  «c.  ii 
coming   in    here    by   some   of    this   (":ili 
basas    biiiieh,    I    miss    my    guess.'*     : 
dared    Lefever    cheerfully. 

The  batten  door  behind  the  bar  n">\ 
began    to   open   slowly   and    Hoiseles«lv. 
Lefever    peered    thru    it.      "Come    in, 
Pedro,"    he    cried    reassnringly,   "conn- 
in,  man.     This  is  no  officer,  no  reveii.K' 
agent    looking  for  your  license.     M'' 
a  friend,  Pedro,"  he  continued  enr.' 
agingly,   as   the   swarthy   jniblican,  1 '^^ 
browed  and  snlleu,  emerged  very  del'.''- 
erately    from    the    inner    darkness    i"*" 
the  obscurity  of  the  barroom,  and  bci; 
his    one    good    eye    searchingly    on    d' 
Spain.      "This,"    Lefever 's    left    hati'l 
lay     familiarly     on     the     back     of      i 
Spain's    shoulder,  "is   our    new   man.i. 
er,  Mr.  Henry  de  Spain.     Henry,  sh;.K 
hands   with   Mexico." 

This  invitation   to  shake  hands  sc  m 
ed  an  empty  formality.     De  Spain  ne\ 
er  sliouk   hands  with  anybody;  at  le:i-' 
if  he    did    so,   he    extended,  thru   hnl':' 
long  inured,  his  left  hand,  with  an  ex 
cuse  for  the  soreness  of  his  right.  Pcilrn 
did  not  even  bat  his  remaining  eye  at 
the    invitation.      The    situation,   as   l-^' 
fever    facetiously    remarked,    remained 
about    where  it   was   before   he   spoke 
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and  nothing  daunted,  he  asked  de  Spain 
what  he  would  drink.  iDe  Spain  side- 
stepped again  by  asking  for  a  cigar.  Le- 
fever, professing  he  would  not  drink 
alone,  called  for  .  cigarettes.  While 
Pedro  produced  them,  from  nowhere 
apparently,  as  a  conjurer  picks  cards 
out  of  the  air,  the  sound  of  -galloping 
horses  came  thru  the  open  door.  A  mo- 
ment later  three  men  walked,  single 
file,  into  the  room.  De  Spain  stood  at 
the  left  end  of  the  bar,  and  Lefever 
introduced  him  to  Gale  "^lorgan,  to 
David  Sassoon,  and  to  Sassoon 's  crony. 
Deaf  Sandusky,  as  the  new  stage-line 
manager.  The  later  arrivals  lined  up 
before  the  bar,  Sandusky  next  to  Le- 
fever and  de  Spain,  so  he  could  hear 
what  wag  said.  Pedro  from  his  den 
produced  two  queer-looking  bottles  and 
a  supply  of  glasses. 

"De  Spain,"  Gale  Morgan  began 
bluntly,  "one  of  our  men  was  put  off  a 
stage  of  yours  last  week  by  Frank  El- 
paso. "  He  spoke  witout  any  prelimin- 
ary compliments,  and  his  heavy  voice 
was  bellicose. 

De  Spain,  regarding  him  undisturbed, 
answered  after  a  little  pause,  "  Elpaso 
told  me  he  put  a  man  off  his  stage  last 
week  for  fighting." 

"No,"   contradicted   Morgan   loudly, 

"not  for  fighting.    Elpaso  was  drunk." 

"What's  the   name   of   the    man   El- 

j.aso  put   oflf,  John?"  asked   de   Spain^ 

looking  at  Lefever. 

Morgan  hooked  his  thumb  toward  the 
man  standing  at  his  side.  '"Here's  the 
man  right  here,  Dave  Sassoon." 

bassoon  never  looked  any  man  in  the 
face  when  the  man  looked  at  him,  ex- 
cept by  implication;  it  was  almost  im- 
possible, without  surprising  him,  to 
catch  his  eyes  with  your  eyes.  He  seem- 
ed now  to  regard  de  Spain  keenly,  as 
the  latter,  still  attending  to  Morgan's 
statement,  replied,  "Elpaso  tells  a  pret- 
ty straight   story." 

"Elpaso  couldn't  tell  a  straight  story 
if  he  tried,"  interjected  Sassoon. 

"I  have  the  statement  of  three  other 
passengers;  they  confirm  Elpaso.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  Sassoon — "  de  Spain  look- 
ed straight  at  the  accused,  "was  drunk 
and  abusive,  and  kept  trying  to  put 
some  of  the  other  passengers  off.  Fin- 
ally he  put  his  feet  in  the  lap  of  Pum- 
pcrwasser,  our  tank  and  windmill  man, 
and  Pumperrvasser  hit   him."  • 

Morgan,  stepping  back  from  the  bar, 
waved  his  hand  with  an  air  of  finality 
toward  his  inoffensive  companion. 
"Here  is  Sassoon,  right  here — he  can 
tell  the  whole  story." 

•  Those  fellows  were  miners,"  mut- 
tered Sassoon.  His  utterance  was  brok- 
en, but  he  spoke  fast.  "They'll  side 
with  the  guards  every  time  against  a 
cattleman." 

"There's  only  one  fair  thing  to  do, 
de  Spain,"  declared  Morgan.  He  look- 
ed severely  at  de  Spain.  "Discharge 
Elpaso." 

De  Spain,  his  hands  resting  on  the 
bar,  drew  one  foot  slowly  back.  "Not 
on  the  showing  I  have  now,"  he  said. 
"One  of  the  passengers  who  joined  in 
the  statement  is  Jeffries,  the  railroad 
sui)erintendent   at   Sleepy  Cat." 

"Expect  a  railroad  superintendent 
to  tell  the  truth  about  a  Calabasas 
man?"  demanded   Sassoon. 

"I  should  expect  him  at  least  to  be 
sober,"  retorted  de  Spain. 

"Sassoon,"  interposed  Morgan  bel- 
li;;erently,  "is  a  man  whose  word  can 
always  be  depended  on." 

"To  convey  his  meaning,"  interven- 
I'd  Lefever  cryptically.  "Of  coujse,  I 
know,''  he  asserted,  earnest  to  the 
point  of  vehemence.  "Every  one  in 
Calabasas  has  the  highest  respect  for 
Sassoon.  This  is  understood.  And," 
he  added  with  as  much  impressiven^Ss 
as  if  he  were  talking  sense,  "every- 
body iu  Calabasas  would  be  sorry  to 
see  SassooB  put  off  n  stage.-  B»t  Sas- 
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soon  is  off;  that  is  tlie  situation.    We 
are  sorry.     If  it   occurs   again — " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  thundered 
Morgan,  resenting  the  interference. 
"De  Spain  is  the  manager,  isn't  he? 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?"  he  demand- 
ed, addressing  de  Spain  again. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done," 
returned  de  Spain  composedly.  "I've 
already  told  Elpaso  if  Sassoon  starts 
another  fight  on  a  stage  to  put  him  off 
again." 

'Morgan's  fist  came  down  on  the  bar. 
"Look  here,  de  Spain!  You  come  from 
Medicine  Bend,  don't  you?  Well,  you 
can't  bully  Music  Mountain  men  — 
understand  that." 

"Any  time  you  have  a  real  griev- 
ance, Morgan,  I'll  be  glad  to  consider 
it,"  said  de  Spain.  "When  one  of 
your  men  is  drunk  and  quarrelsome  he 
will  be*  put  off  like  any  other  disturber. 
That  we  can't  avoid.  Public  stages 
can't  be  run  any  other  way."  • 

"All  right,"  retorted  Morgan.  "If 
you  take  that  tack  for  your  new  man- 
agement, we'll  see  how  you  get  along 
running  stages  down  in  this  country." 

"We  will  run  them  peaceably,  just 
as  long  we  can,"  smiled  de  Spain.  "We 
will  get  on  with  everybody  that  gives 
us   a  chance." 

Morgan  painted  a  finger  at  him.  "I 
give  you  a  chance,  de  Spain,  right 
now.     Will  you  discharge  Elpaso?" 

"No." 

Morgan  almost  caught  his  breath  at 
the  refusal.  But  de  Spain  could  be  ex- 
tremely blunt,  and  in  the  parting  shots 
between  the  two  he  gave  no  ground. 

"Jeffries  put  me  here  to  stop  this 
kind  of  rowdyism  on  the  stages,"  he 
said  to  Lefever  on  their  way  back  to 
the  barn.  "This  is  a  good  time  to  be- 
gin. And  Sassoon  and  Gale  Morgan 
are  good  men  to  begin  with,"  he  added. 

As  the  horses  of  the  two  men  emerg- 
ed from  the  canyon  they  saw  a  slender 
horsewoman  riding  in  toward  the  barn 
from  Music  Mountain  trail.  Qhe  stop- 
ped in  front  of  McAlpin,  the  barn  boss, 
who  stood  outside  the  office  door.  Mc- 
Alpin, the  old  Medicine  Bend  barnman, 
had  been  promoted-  from  Sleepy  Cat 
by  the  new  manager.  De  Spain  recog- 
nized the  roan  pony,  but,  aside  from 
that,  a  glance  at  the  figure  of  the  rider, 
as  she  sat  with  her  back  to  him,  was 
enough  to  assure  him  of  Nan  Morgan. 
He  spurred  ahead  fast  enough  to  over- 
hear a  request  she  was  making  of  Mc- 
Alpin to  mail  a  letter  for  her.  She 
also  asked  McAlpin,  just  as  de  Spain 
drew  up,  whether  the  down  stage  had 
passed.  McAlpin  told  her  it  had.  De 
Spain,  touching  his  hat,  spoke,  "I  am 
going  right  up  to  Sleepy  Oat.  I'll  mail 
your  letter  if  you  wish." 

She  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise, 
and  then  glanced  toward  Lefever,  who 
now  rode  up.  De  Spain  was  holding 
out  his  hand  for  the  letter.  His  eyes 
met  Nan's,  and  each  felt  the  moment 
was  a  sort  of  challenge.  De  Spain,  a 
little  self-conscious  under  her  inspec- 
tion, was  aware  onlv  of  her  rather  fear- 
less  eyes  and  the  dark  hair  under  her 
fawn  cowboy  hat. 

"Thank  you,"  she  responded  even- 
ly. "If  the  stage  is  gone  I  v.ill  hold 
it  to  add  something."  So  saying,  she 
tucked  the  letter  inside  her  blouse  and 
spoke  to  her  pony,  which  turned  leis- 
urely down  the   road. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  acquainted  with 
your  country  today,"  returned  de  Spain, 
managing  with  his  knee  to  keep  his 
own  horse  moving  alongside  Nan  as  she 
edged  away. 

She  seemed  disinclined  to  answer, 
but  the  silence  and  the  awkwardness 
of  his  presence  drew  at  length  a  dry 
disclaimer,  "This  is  not   my  country." 

"I  understood,"  exclaimed  de  Spain, 
followin-g  his  doubtful  advantage,  "  you 
lived    out   this   way.''  .: 


"I  live  near  Music  Mountain,"  re- 
turned Nan  somewhat  ungraciously,  us- 
ing her  own  skill  at  the  same  time  to 
walk  her  horse  away  from  her  unwel- 
come companion. 

"I've  heard  of  Music  Mountain," 
continued  de  Spaiu,  urging  his  lagging 
steed.  "I've  often  wanted  to  get  over 
there    to   hunt." 

Nan,  without  speaking,  ruthlessly 
widened  the  distance  between  the  two. 
De  Spain  unobtrusively  spurred  his 
steed  to  greater  activity.  "You  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  game  around  you. 
Do  you  hunt?"  he  asked. 

He  knew  she  was  famed  as  a  hunt- 
ress, but  he  could  make  no  headway 
whatever  against  her  studied  reserve. 
He  watched  her  hands,  graceful  even 
in  heavy  gloves;  he  noticed  the  neck- 
piece of  her  tan  blouse,  and  .liked  the 
brown  throat  and  the  chin  set  so  reso- 
lutely against  him.  He  surmised  that 
she  perhaps  felt  some  contempt  for  him 
because  she  had  outshot  him,  and  he 
continued  to  ask  about  game,  hoping 
for  a  chance  in  some  far-off  time  to 
redeem  his  marksmanship  before  her 
and  giving  her  every  possible  chance  to 
invite  him  to  try  the  hunting  around 
Music  Mountain. 

6he  was  deaf  to  the  broadest  hints; 
and  when  at  length  she  excused  herself 
and  turned  her  pony  from  the  Sleepy 
Cat  road  into  tbe  Morgan  Gap  trail,  de 
Spain  had  been  defeated  in  every  at- 
tempt to  arouse  the  slightest  interest 
in  anything  he  had  said.  But,  watch- 
ing with  regret,  at  the  parting,  the  tririt 
lines  of  her  figure  as  she  dashed  away 
on  the  desert  trail,  seated  as  if  a  part 
of  her  spirited  horse,  he  felt  only  a 
fast-rising  resolution  to  attempt  again 
to  break  thru  her  stubborn  reticence 
and  know  her  better. 

OHAPTEB  IV 


First  Blood  at  Calabasas 
Nothing  more  than  de  Spain's  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  sustain  his 
stage-guards  was  necessary  to  arouse  a 
violent  resentment  at  Calabasas  and 
among  the  Morgan  follofwing.  Some  of 
the  numerous  disaffected  were  bait- 
ing the  stages  most  of  the  time.  They 
bullied  the  guards,  fought  the  passen- 
gers, and  fomented  discontent  among  the 
drivers.  In  all  Thief  River  disturb- 
ances, whether  a  raid  on  cattlemen,  a 
stage  hold-up,  a  gun-fight,  or  a  tedious 
war  of  words,  the  Calabasas  men,  some- 
times apparently  for  the  mere  maintain- 
ing of  prestige,  appeared  to  take  lead- 
ing roles.  After  de  Spain  's  declaration, 
the  grievance  against  Elpaso  was  made 
a  general  one  along  the  line.  His  stage 
was  singled  out  and  ri-dden  at  times 
both  by  Sandusky  and  Logan — the  real- 
ly dangerous  men  of  the  Spanish  Sinks 
— and  by  Gale  Morgan  and  Sassoon  to 
stir  up  trouble. 

But  old  Frank  Elpaso  was  far  from 
being  a  fool.  A  fight  with  any  one  of 
these  men  meant  that  somebody  would 
be  killed,  and  no  one  could  tell  just 
who,  Elpaso  shrewdly  reckoned,  until 
the  roll-call  at  the  end  of  it.  He  there- 
fore met  trnculence  with  diplomacy, 
treatening  looks  with  flattery,  and  hard 
words  with  a  long  story.  Moreover,  all 
Calabasas  knew  that  Elpaso,  if  he  had 
to,  would  fight,  and  that  the  eccentric 
guard  was  not  actually  to  be  cornered 
with  imininity.  Even  Logan,  who,  like 
Sandusky,  was  known  to  be  without 
fear  and  without  mercy,  felt  at  least  a 
respect  for  Elpaso 's  shortened  shotgun, 
and  stopped  this  side  ot  actual  hos- 
tilities with  him.  When  the  June  clean- 
up of  the  No.  2  Thief  River  mine  came 
thru — one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  bullion  under  double 
guard — and  a  Calabasas  contingent  of 
night-riders  tried  to  stop  the  treasure, 
rumor  along  the  Sinks  had  it  that  El 
pa^o's  sliTgn,  delivered  at  the  right  mo- 
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ment,  were  respoasible  for  Deaf  San- 
dusky's long  illness  at  Bear  Dance,  and 
the  failure  of  the  subsequent  masked 
attack  on  the  up  stage. 

Sassoon,  however,  owing  to  the  in- 
dignity now  put  upon  him,  also  nourish- 
ed a  particular  grievance  against  the 
meditative  guard,  and  his  was  one  not 
tempered  either  by  prudence  or  calcula- 
tion. His  chance  came  one  night  when 
Elpaso  had  linwisely  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  a  card  game  at  Calabasas 
Inn.  Elpaso  was  notoriously  a  stickler 
for  a  square  deal  at  cards.  He  was 
apparently  the  only  man  at  Calabasas 
that  hoped  for  such  a  thing,  and  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  so  rash  as  to  fight 
for  it — yet  he  always  did.  A  dispute 
on  this  occasion  found  him  without  a 
friend  in  the  room.  Sassoon  reached 
for  him  with  a  knife. 

McAlpin  was  the  first  to  get  the  news 
at  the  barn.  He  gave  first  aid  to  the 
helpless  guard,  and,  without  dreaming 
he  could  be  got  to  a  surgeon  alive, 
rushed  him  in  a  light  wagon  to  the 
hospital  at  Sleepy  Cat,  where  it  was 
said  that  he  must  have  more  lives  than 
a  wildcat.  Sassoon,  not  caring  to  brave 
de  Spain's  anger  in  town,  went  tempo- 
rarily into  hiding.  A  second  surgeon 
was  brought  from  Medicine  Bend,  and 
heroic  efforts  were  put  forth  to  nurse 
again  into  life  the  feeble  spark  the 
assassin  had  left  in  the  unlucky  guard. 
Word  of  .this  cutting  reached  de  Spain 
at  Thief  River,  He  started  for  Cala- 
basas, learned  there  during  a  brief  stop 
what  he  could — which  was,  of  course, 
next  to  nothing — of  the  affray,  and 
posted  on  to  Sleepy  Cat. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Jeffries' 
office.  De  Spain,  Lefever,  and  some  of 
the  division  staff  discussed  the  situa- 
tion raised  by  the  affair.  De  Spain  was 
instructed  to  see  that  Sassoon  was 
brought  in  and  made  an  example  of  for 
the  benefit  of  his  Calabasas  friends. 
Accordingly,  while  the  guard's  life 
huBg  in  the  balance,  the  sheriff,  Jim 
Druel,  was  despatched  after  Sassoon. 
A  great  deal  of  inquiry,  much  riding, 
and  a  lot  of  talk  on  Druel's  part  ac- 
complished nothing. 

Lefever  spoiled  with  impatience  to 
get  after  Sassoon.  "The  only  way 
we'll  ever  get  one  of  that  gang  is  to 
go  for  him  ourselves,"  said  he.  The 
sheriff's  campaign  did  collapse.  Sas- 
soon could  not  be  found  altho  rumor 
was  notorious  that  he  continued  to 
haunt  Calabasas.  Lefever 's  irritation 
grew.  "Never  mind,  John,"  counselled 
de  Spain,  "forget  about  wanting  him. 
Sometime  one  of  us  will  stumble  on 
him,  and  when  we  do  well  shackle 
him."  The  precaution  was  taken,  mean- 
time, to  secure  a  warrant  for  the  miss- 
ing man,  together  with  authority  for 
either  of  the  two  to  serve.  Elpaso,  in 
the  end,  justified  his  old  reputation  by 
makii^  a  recovery*— haltingly,  it  is 
true,  and  with  perilous  intervals  of 
sinking,  but  a  recovery. 

It  was  while  he  still  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital and  hope  was  very  low  that  de 
Spain  and  Lefever  rod.e,  one  hot  morn- 
ing, into  Calabasas  and  were  told  by 
McAlpin  that  Sassoon  had  been  seen 
within  five  minutes  at  the  inn.  To  Le- 
fever the  news  was  like  a  bubbling 
sprinig  to  a  thirsty  man.  His  face 
beamed,  he  tightened  his  belt,  shook 
out  his  gun,  and  looked  with  benevol- 
ent in'terest  on  de  Spain,  who  stood 
pondering.  "If  you  will  stay  right 
here,  Henry,"  he  averred  convincingly, 
"I  will  go  over  and  get  Sassoon." 

The  chief  stage-guard,  Bob  Scott, 
the  Indian,  was  in  the  barn.  He  smiled 
at  Lefever 's  enthusiasm.  "Sassoon," 
said,  he,  '  *  is  slippery. ' ' 

"Yon'd  better  let  ns  go  along  and 
see  you  do  it,"  suggested  de  Spain, 
who  with  the  business  in  hand  grew 
thoughtful. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


RED 


TIP 


CONSERVATION.    Conserve  tiiii«; 
money  and  jour  horse's  strength  by  using 

RED  TIP  CALKS, 

They  will  enabje  your  horse  to  travel  on  slippery,] 
iry  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety.    They  can 
be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and   make  you  ready 
for   the   roa<J   any  time — day  or  night — eliminating 
danf^<r   and   delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 

always  have  Red  Tips.        alwaya  havoRed  Heabi 

Get    iL«m  /r<in  jour  hoi«t»lc(T  now. 

Bookl<tI>   willlrfirt    ficeoD  i(<,uest. 

THENEVERSLIP  WORKS,NewBninswkk,NJ. 


*'--A(f; 


,^  „^  ash 

^^4*^  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS 

Tflo'B  be  sarpriMd  how  much  moBey  we  wM  A 
pay  you  for  your  old  b»«»,  torn  or  aoupd—  I 
any  quan-ity.  Don't  let  then)  He  around  aaa 
rokwbenyou  can  turn  tbem  liitononey 

WE  PAY  TlIK     FBFICHT 
and  we  mall    eheek    as    aoon  »8    BJiUmcnt  to 
received.       Take    advantate  of  irewni  hlgn 
prices  -write  today  for  ptiw-ltet  and  shipping 
Instructions.       I Arjt eat  direct  ^uyer8  of  ImRs  » 
the  world.        ReferenceB- Cltlaens    Bank   «f 
Buffalo,  Dunn  or  Uradatreet.              _  ^ 
IR0Q0018      B  AC    C  O. 
385  Howard  8C.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


S.Mlt»«tmillMMUUtlllll»IWimH«IIIHIlmniM»UIHHIIHmttHmHlimHt»timHMHt|Ut|l|«>lHtllll»MI«U»fc 
E^'HltlMI.IMM»HIIHilM«IHtl11IMMIIIMttmtHIHIIimMHlHMtHHIHfltlMmtl»l.M •llMllllltlMIMUI|  | 


ajiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilts 

JHogs  "^  Tankag4 

S  TankMe  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  £ 

S  ing     Ez|>criment  station  reports  snow  that  ^ 

S  tankage  is  the  clieapegt  and  the  best  feed  — 

Z  for  boffs  an<l  arrowing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  carefully  stcriliied ,  e«pe<'ially  prepared  ■■ 

^  and   ready   to   feed.    It  produces  money  5; 

S:  makers  for  you.    Buy  direct  from  manu-  £• 

—  facturer   and  save   money.       Prices    on  — 

^  request.  S5 

I      D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,      = 

E        30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

nllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllirr 
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The  Best  of  Tankage 


Ideal 


ahould  be  ted  to  your  hogs.  Don't  take  a  ctianee 
and  feed  them  poor  low-(^^e  material.  Be  sure 
A  your  tankage  and  protect  your  stock  ny  using 

Digester    Tankage 

Made   from    the  ti eat   ofmefltwrnp.    rarefully 
nterlllze<l.     If  you  are  not  satisfied  with   resulta, 
we  will  return  yaw  money.    Order  now  while 
we  can  supply  you. 
Prices .  V^edlng  Directions,  etc.  .free  on  re<iuest. 

Wt  ai»o  make  "IdtalMtat 
Straps"   htstjor  Incrtattd 
ett  production  in  winttr. 
Write  for  prlct*.  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH   WALES,   P.\. 


lBi«n«ii«Mi.iu4iiMi«Mi»>iM»i.iwnwimiHB.ni"m»'i<i~""^'"|2^. 
«iiiimMmi«m»w»"M"i"»'<""""""""""""""""'"""'" 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 


Cylinder  type.  l)lunt  teeth, 
no     knives     to     sharpen. 
Break!  up  heavy    part  of 
stalk.    Does   not  pulverize 
blades  or  tops.        H  Inch 
machine  can  be  run  miccesslully 
with  3  H.  P.  engine.    Price  rea.WB- 
[able.    Write  for  cataloj;. 
k,  m.  ■cillaicr.       Uncastcr.  Pa. 


Turn  Your  Bags 
Into   Dollars 

Get  those  old  bags  out  of  the  barn  and 
turu  them  into  money.  We  pay  highest 
prices  for  torn  or  sound  bags  and  buy  any 
quantity.     We  also  pay  the  freight. 

Quick  returns  quaranteed.  You  take  no 
risk  in  dealing  with  us. 

We  are  an  old  established  reliable  house. 
Before  you  sell  get  our  prices.  Write  now. 

Burnett   Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 

Brooklyn,    Maryland. 


LweStock 


LIVE    STOCK   ADVERTISING 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

25  to  30  prr  crnt.  protdn — 10  per  cent.  Ut.  In  100  lb. 
bAifs.    -i  cti.  lb.  \t\i  tbaa  too  loti.  Ask  lot  (ample*. 

CONSOLIDATED   DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Meat  and  txtoe.    40  W  M  per  cent,  protein— 12  per 
cent.  bt.    (65  per  ton,    LcK  than  toa  lou,  4  cts.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

ORtohuuser  Ueputmcnt  B 
STOCK  YARDS  FHILAOELPHIA.  PA. 


PIPE 


second  baniL  Large  stock  all 
alaes  furnished  with  new  threads 
a  couplings.  Prompt ablpmenta. 

J.  F.  6rlflltli,   411  Mmr  SL.  Mia. 
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Prices  have  hit  iKtttom. 

Book  for  tail  shlpnienta. 
"  "         Ask  for 


IBUY 

I     Cotton  Seed  Meal  car  lot  prices,  i 

=  J.  E.  Bartlett  Co..       Mill  K,  Jackson,     m/xu/  a 
I  Mich.  Low  prloeo-ealvagegrauia-mUl  feeds  nvrw  | 

^INIHMIHIIIIIIIIINUIUMHnlMIHHNIIinNIIIIIIIIMIIMIMtUIHHHIHIIIUIHMHIHH^ 


We  Want  Cooked  Food 


r 


TViir reontry .    9aT«th«  rrwln. 
cooker  for  r*fHS«iiiic  lard,  heatlnc 

HCESKN  BROS.  »  CO. 


So  does  every  tensible  bos.  Cooim 
better,  digests  eesier.  soea  nrther,  ei 

meat  profit.  Send  today  for  "Growtby  Perk' 
•r's"  meBsage  esolainiac  the  advantages  of 
eooked  food  and  giving  details  sbont 

H E E8 E N   COOKERS 

>c  water.  b«4ltas  ams.  «(•.    Wilt*  {a4a>  ttt  ctrcnlar. 

■ox    PTToowieeli,  HilelilKaw 


Cooked  Food  tastes 

and  makes  more 


Speed  Up^'  Your  Stock 

Turn  th«  "slackers"  lato  workers.  Help  tha  producers  to  do  nUH  better.  Turn  out  lota 
of  •nimal  producU  at  high  prices.  Cut  feed  costs  and  incrcaao  profiU.  Put  your  borsca, 
cattla.  aheep  and  swioo  ia  perfect  physical  condition  with 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

the  original  guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

Producers  and  workers  must  be  vigorous  and  bealthy.     Pratts  Animal  Regulator  makes 
them  BO.     Not  a  food,  but  a  combination  of  tonics  and  conditioners  mixed  with  the 
regular  feed,  which  sharpens  the  appetite— asaiata  digestion — regutatea  the  bowels 
—purifies  the  blood— tones  up  the  entire  systetw — prevents  waate  of  feed— 
insures  health.    Give  Pratts  a  fair  trial  at  cur  riak  under  theae  terms:— 
[  Our  doaler  in  your  town  baa  inatructioBs  ta  supply  yoa  with  Pratts  IVapa. 
rations  under  our  square-deal  guaraat aa —  '  Voor  monay  f«cM  if 
YOU  aro  not  aati$fi«d"-^«  guaraatee  tbat  has  steed  for 
naariy  80  years. 

SW>;'/tf  for  96 page  book  on  the 
Care  of  I.tve  Stock  and  Poultry,  Free, 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
PliflMlolphia  Chacafo  Toronto 


Advertising  is  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  salesmanship.  It  is  the  print- 
ed talk  or  argument  of  the  advertiser 
to  the  public,  and  the  number  of  pos- 
sible customers  is  fixed  only  by  the 
amount  of  money  the  advertiser  has  to 
spend  iu  this  way  and  the  judgment 
ho  displays  in  the  selection  of  mcdiuiiis. 
The  old  saying  "It  pays  to  adver- 
tise" holds  true  only  when  the  adver- 
tiser has  an  article  or  service  of  merit. 
When  once  an  individual  or  Arm,  thru 
glaring  headlines  and  highly  polii^hed 
worda,  unloads  a  lot  of  old  or  inferior 
stock  upon  an  unsuspecting  public,  that 
same  people  will  not  be  caught  a  sec- 
ond time  iu  that  advertisers*  net  of 
deception. 

In  many  respects  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  advertising  live  stock  and  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  any  other  com- 
modity or  service.  To  secure  the  maxi- 
mum results  the  advertiser  must  "have 
the  goods"  to  back  up  his  statements, 
which  in  each  case,  must  bo  true  and  to 
the  point.  Truth  is  essential  if  a  person 
hopes  or  expects  to  gain  and  hold  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  growing  demand  today  is  fo» 
high-grade  stock  and  unless  a  person 
has  that  sort  it  will  not  pay  him  to 
put  his  juoney  into  advertising  some- 
thing that  the  wide-awake,  progressive 
breeders  do  not  want  and  will  not  buy. 
The  man  wishing  to  advertise  the  ser- 
vice ol"  a  stallion,  bull  or  boar,  for  in- 
stance, must  bear  in  mind  that  live 
stock  breeding  today  i.s  for  improve- 
ment, in  quality  and  that  it  is  the 
sound,  high-class  purebred  sire  that  is 
demanded,  and  not  the  unsound,  off-type 
inferior  individual  offered  at  a  low  ser- 
vice fee. 

Another  important  matter  iu  connec- 
tion with  live  stock  advertising  is  lu 
selecting  the  proper  mediums.  Hun- 
dreds of  dollars  an*  literally  thrown 
awaj'  thru  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
this  important  feature  of  the  business. 
It  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  costly  to  adver- 
tise live  stock  in  a  uraga/ine  devoted 
to  horticulture  as  it  is  to  insert  one  for 
high-grade  jewelry  in  a  publication  da- 
voted  to  farm  machinery.  The  breeder 
should  select  only  such  publications  as 
are  read  by  the  people  interested  in 
what  he  has  for  sale.  While  some  class- 
es of  live  stock  may  be  advertised  at 
any  time  there  are  cases  where  the  ad- 
vertiscjnent  <nu8t  be  timely  and  season- 
able. No  intelligent  merchant  would 
think  of  advertising  women's  furs  in 
May  or  .Tune  or  men 's  Palm  Beach  suits 
in  Deceanbcr.  For  the  same  reason  no 
progressive  breeder  should  advertise  the 
service  of  a  stallion  or  bull  when  the 
breeding  season  has  come  to  a  close. 

A  few  years  since,  tho  writer  saw  an 
advertisement  of  one  of  the  large  horso 
importing  firms  in  the  February  number 
of  one  of  the  prominent  live  stock  jour- 
nals in  which  the  readers  were  inform- 
ed th.it  "Our  third  importation  for  this 
year  arrived  August  31."  That  was 
indeed  going  after  the  fall  business 
with  a  rush.  The  facts  were,  however, 
that  the  importation  referred  to  ha-l 
arrived  six  months  before,  or  in  August 
of  tho  year  that  had  jn.st  closed.  Thri 
carelessness  and  lack  of  attention  lo 
business  this  firm  had  not  changed  their 
advertisement  in  either  its  heading 
or  its  text. 

Another  ease  that  came  under  ob- 
servation was  that  of  a  prominent  firm 
of  importers  of  draft  stallions  that 
spent  large  sums  of  money  advertis- 
ing tueir  stallions  in  a  trotting  horse 
paper  and  also  in  one  of  the  big  Eastern 
publications  devoted  to  sopioty's  whim^i 
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such  as  tennis,  golf,  hunters,  jumpers 
and  <^og8  and  cats.'  Doubtless  this  firm 
considered  the  "  publicity  V  they  would 
gain  among  the  "four  hundred"  a-i 
worth  more  to  them  than  any  profits 
they  might  have  realized  from  sales  tn 
farmers  and  breeders  who  were  the  real 
persons  to  whom  their  appeal  shouM 
have  bC^n  directed.  Common  sense  and 
good  judgment  are  as  necessary  in 
select^bg  the  mediums  in  which  to  ad 
vertis'e  live  s^ock  as  in  breeding  it. 

In    eonsidering    the    proper    mediums 
attention   must   be  given   to   the   selci; 
tion   of   such   publications   as  are   read 
by  breeders   and   farmers,  and   to   the 
auMunt    of    territory    it    is    desired    to 
cover.    If  it  be  only  the  home  territory, 
then  the  local  weekly  newspaper  shouM 
be  selected,  supplementing  this  by  tho 
use    of    either    posters    or    hand    bills. 
When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  cove- 
an  enriro  state  or  group  (ft  states  thou 
the  advertiser  ciust  seleet  those  wid' 
awake    live    stock    and    general    fan:i 
publications  that  cover  the  entire  field 
of  agriculture  and  live  etock  breeding, 
and    whirh    are    read   by    farmers    and 
breeders   of  their  circulation  territory . 
With  the  more  influential  publications 
and  those  of  wide  circulation  it  is  fr\:- 
quently  the   practice  to  classify  a.dv^r- 
tisemirntd  and  in  such  cases  the  breed- 
ers'  message   will  be  placed   where  it 
can  easily  be  found  and  read  by  thos'' 
interested    in    the    particular    class    or 
stock   he  has   for  sale.     With  journals 
that   do   not   classify  advertising   thcro 
is  always  the  possibility  of  the  advoi 
tisement  being  placed  among  those  oj 
fertilizers,    cream    separators,    etc.,    si 
that  it  becomes  practically  logt  unlci--: 
by  chance  it  has  been  prominently  di 
played    by    bold    headlines    and    broad 
black  boarders. 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  "load  up"  a  • 
advertisement  with  many  words.     Th 
effect  produced  is  tiring  and  the  advo 
tisement  will  lose  much  of  its  value.  A' I 
statements    must    be    brief    but    to   tli  ■ 
point  and  told  in  strong,  truthful  word^. 
With    the    larger    publications    the    a! 
vertiser   generally   needs  but   to  dec  id' 
upon  the  amount  of  space  he  wishc'i  tj 
use  and  the  number  of  times  the  adver- 
tisement is  to  be  inserted.    "These  jour- 
nals are,  as  a  rule,  equipped  with  men 
and    by    experience    to   properly    select 
suitable    type    as   well   as   to  word   the 
message   so   as   to    make   the   whole  at- 
tractive   and   convincing.     The   breeder 
has  but  to  give  them  an  accurate  d»M 
cription  of  his  stock  and  the  range  !■ 
scale    of    prices   if   it    is   his   desire    •  ■ 
quote   these. 

Where  the  amount  of  space  will  p' 
mit,  additional   strength  will  be  giv    i 
the  advertisement  by  the  use  of  a  g<"'  • 
illustration    truthfully    portraying    t':  ' 
class  of  animals  the  advertiser  has  f" 
sale  or  for  service.    Good  clear  phot  >■ 
graphs   must   be   secured   for  this  p"' 
pose,  otherwise  it  will  be  better  not  t  ' 
use  an   illustratioai.     The  impression  .i 
good    likeness    of    anything    makes    i" 
worth  the  expense  in  having  the  photo 
graph  and  engraving  made,  but  a  poi>" 
illustration    will    weaken  the   advertis  • 
ment. 

If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  valu. 
of  several  papers  as  advertising  nied; 
ums  the  breeder  may  use  several  diflf<'' 
ent  forms  of  address,  one  for  each  pub 
licaticn  used.     In  one  the  correct  stre.'t 
or  box  number  may  be  used,  in  anothoi 
the  street    number  may  be  omitted,  i" 
another  no  address  other  than  the  citv 
or  toA'u   address  may  be  used,  and  so 
on.    B^  keeping  a  small  book  in  which 
the   name   of  each   publication   used   i" 
written  down  with  the  address  used  in 
that  paper,  the  advertiser  can  soon  tc'l 
from    the    replies    received    and    sal'-* 
made    which    publications    are   makin; 
good   or  "proviivg   up".     This  method 
of  keeping  track  of  results  is  what  i^ 
t«'rm(d   "keying"   the   advertisement. 
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$10,000.00 


BKlatMtSM 
Ailowas 

$9.90 


Saw 


n  b  tlw  knt  aH  drnpsst  m«  aitfi. 
HERTZLER  t  ZOOK 
Portsblf 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate. 

OnW  I*. SO  saw  iiiaila  to 
wliiili  rippiog  taMfl  csn 
he  added.  (iuiirant4*rd 
1  year.  Monry  rrfundrd 
if  not  utisfactoiy. 
beni  fur  ratalig.  4 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Boi »  BellevUle.  Pa. 


Dairy   Cattle 


Lower   Feed  Cosh 
Greater    Dairy   Profits 

WITH  I'm   HOLSTEINS 

1  ii,>  enormous  yiiMs  <.f  milk  ;iii<l  Hutterfiit  of 

i.,irf!>red  I10!,STKI\S  nml  tin'  T.ow<t  cost  of 

r.-.-l  for  proiliK'tioii,  lUiikcs   tlicm    by  fur  tlic 

^^^H^^  most   profitalilo   brceil.       (let 

HM^B^B^  our   <l<'S(Tipliv<-    booklets  free 

Bm<M~-<^nF  — ""  oblication— wv  hnvenoth- 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  218,         Brattleboro,  Vt. 


SPO> 


T^    n 


arv/^ 


Spot   Farm  He! steins 
115   to  S20 

cacli  for  7-8  Iloliitriii  heifer 
calvfK,  1'xpres.t  piil<)  Inlotsof 
f).  2.')hlKhKraclfclosesiilng- 
er  cows,  nno  liidlvlduaKs, 
lieuvy  niilker».  40  heifers. 
35fiinry  yr!irllng.s.  Vi  reRls- 
lorcd  low.s.  Xj  rt«Uterc<l 
lielfirs.  KcglHtcred  and  high 
urade  bulls. 

lOHNC.  REA6AN,  Trill,  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled   Holstein-Frieiian 

liillcili'-i.  slreil  by  a  son  ot  ihc  \\  orlds  ItJ'Ci.ril  ^<•nlor 
4yr  1)11.  UH.;  I  >.  butter  in  aoj  duys,  at  $100  aud  up. 
IfcMTii.'lvecrtalo?  for  Kt:imi>.  ,,,,.,£.„..,«, i.    Pn 

UI.'i    '..  .SFKVK.VHON  A  SON-.  <  lurks  Summit.  Pa- 


STi:VENS    FARM    IIOLSTKINS 

(.rul.-  HiUVeltt  heifer  talves  Jl".  to  ?->0.  sired  by  a  son 
oii.)",  cowwlu.luu»  i.  Mlb.  lull  sU-ler.  Dun.s  o 
|ticv  rjAsiA  are  some  of  I  lie  Rrealciil  iiroducine  e"»s ) n 
( r,rtl;iml  county.  Two  t'rude  calves*  re«  bulUalf.W.o. 
CVUI.  a.    STliVK.NS. (  OKI  I.A.N  l>.   .N  .  'V  . 

iilstem  (  alve.s  ,„,„:  

iirici;*,  nli;tupe<  nnri   pc<lifirces. 
»\\Lii;it  M.  (UrrrL.NOiiN 


from  a  an  lb.  sire.    Write   for 
\\  llUcrt  l«arrc.  Pa 


■>lli>  tu*  nMAVMOAwe    IToniislnit  yoiina    bulls  tor 

Bllie  Allt  uUtrnStyS  .Av.    \  tui>   mm.     ut   very 

Heiittartd  rc.isotiable  prices.        M.ll. 

Ml  ill  im.  .»I,'r.      Iirlle  .\lii>  I'ariu,     Ucrner.svllle,  Pa. 


I,  If    I    I    ;.,o   Pi^""  "'   JonoR     cow>.    One  has 

ive<;.  llOi.SttflllS  rredl  ta  I  >le  All.  O.  record.  Hoth 
irel)li,'  c,»w»  .inci  kikkI  pro<luceri.  isred  jind  priccil  riiilii. 
wK.i.ixM  s.    a:it,      K.  .'    '.     <AUi.i-' ....   Pv 


Hiuli  (i-ade  (iuornsfys  j:;.,.i';&.?..r«.!d 

l.iii.MM.'.r  Mor«l.  I'.   <•     A-    i:.    T.    HKKNDI.I.. 

I.O'  r-r  HAI.K  FARM.         IU:A<   11  JIOT  1 « IM  ,  PA. 


HI    <     :..     it..llo     from  A.  K.  O.  dams.  \\  rile  >i>ur 
OH  fill     l>UnS    wiintsiUicy  lire  price  III.  s«ll.  M. 
I.  ;•.  ■    ,.:ir,<'ry8ttil Spring;  .stock  l-arm,l.ltt\»--t  ii«n.P!i 


\„f  .,-  f'olx-oQ  *^""'  eexen.  FlneBtoct  of  the 
.It  r>t  _\  v.ytii\cs  most  noted  pedigrees  In  the 
•on. I       FRK.iO.  W.  UUNK,     AI.LKNTOWN,  P.\. 


prftutcrcd  Holsteln  and  Cuerncer  l)ulli<  from 
*»calvp^  to  servleeable  ace.  JftO  animals  In  ibeherd. 
BON.NVMKADiS  FARM.S     K.  I>.  1.     UBrrlsburR.  Pa. 

PHlxerod  'olatela  bull  and  lirlfer  ralveii  from  a  ton 
**iitKHf  bull  and  lieavy  mllklni;  dam<.  Hect  brPocHna. 
Write         i.v.  OTTO.  <  ARi.lsi.i;.     pi:nna. 

I/ii.  ....  I)..1lo  "'ady  fi.r   Huht  vK-nire.    Send  for 

.ier><'\    liUll.S   iM-dlKOcs  :,Md  pries. 

.lOirv   1     VANIIOKN,  THOV.  PA. 


^lillina  "sVinrt^nrnc  lurd  buU.dam a  1 12.">iMb.diniKh- 
.\\\\\r\3,  ihorthorns  „,.  „,  ,  ;,.neral  clay,  krrandam. 
\'.-<--    'i.\fuMv      <'    M.  Kriini-dy  A  Sons,  Ulster,  Pa. 


R(-.  H  l.steiii  Ilfifor  ""^'^  »»  ^'"■""''" 


^.  II    HAWKINS. 


I>rlccs. 
COSIIKN.     NI.W  YORK. 


AYRsifiRK  BIJ.I.  CALVES  Advance  Iteslstry  an- 
rwtr,-  Priced  to  w>ll.  Thev  wlil  Improve  your  herd. 
P.OHI  r?T  TEMPI. i;ton'  a  .son.       VUsrKR.  PA. 


r,.^,^-«,.„  «.  /^Ua«U:^<><.   'be  tpiallty  c.w  and  tho 

LiuernseysocL^hesnires  ,|„:,|jiy  pi«  i.ct  us  know 

jc.Mr  '   -ire  lu-od-..     1- red  \\    Card  A  Son.  .Sylvanla.Pa. 


Poultry 


<  I'  Wl.;*,^  I  »...l..,.>ii  yearllnc  hens  (llarron 
>^.  I  .  >>  Into  liejilioni  stniim,  heavy  layers. 
'L.^itdrh;  2.'>  or  more.  Si.-'.'i  each:  choice  rtK'kcrels.  %.\ 
I"  »■'  '^rhiycarllnK  cocks,   ?:t   each.  IVYWOOI) 

I'"'  I   I  IC^  1  AU.M.Box  Tl  A.Avondule.fheHtcrfo.Pa 


I'liroUr  d  Wliite  lA>^liorn  Cockerel-^ 

(romo'ir  "S  HENS  IN  1"  strain  having  trapnested 
;mre,'-yrerordlnK  lH0-2iK»C(!i;  in  pullet  yt>iir..«:<.?.'>,sio. 
M<»HI,<iAX    FARM.  Hox  M,  Pwksklll,  .N.  V. 


S    I'      \\'1.:i..    I  .,.»!. <-K..i<     babv     clilx.     piiUcts, 

•'■'"■       Loni,'   dc*!)  botllcs.    >cll<iw  Ictis  ,v  Leaks  A  large 

red  l.iiiH.ver   combs. 

^   U    (.RAVKS.  R.  I>.  2.         l!i;\\  ll.l.i:.  N.  Y. 


It  sliould  be  remcmberedj,  therefore,  1 1^^^ 
that  to  advertise  live  stock  successfully 
the  or^eder  must  have  the  right  kind  ! 
of  St  .ck,  ■and  must  u.se  good  jiidgnu-iit 
In  .selecting  lii.s  mediums.  His  stato- 
iiuMits  regarding  what  he  has  for  s«ilv 
or  for  service  should  be  truthful,  brief 
and  to  the  point,  leaving  out  all  liter- 
ary Nourishes.  He  .should  advertiso 
at  til  ■  proper  time  and  the  results  will 
be  ill  iiio}rortion  to  the  (juality  of  his 
stock  and  the  confidence  liis  adveitise- 
iiiciil  inspires  in  the  people  to  whom  his 
appeal  is  directed. — F. 


SHEPHERD'S  CALENDAR 

Careful  Plockmasters  Follow  these  Sim- 
ple Rules  and  Practices  to  Insure 
Healthy  and  Profitable  Flocks 


^  f  W'l^U..  1  .«.,.l.<vi.ti  yearllnii  l.tiis  ami 
•^•^■.  \\nite  lieUlloni  n,<kc'els  tor  sale 
I  '"'I  l:;irrrtn  Strain. Prices  low  on  tliosr  wnndiTful  layers. 
•     f.  MURI.Y.  STl.W  Alt  IS'OW  N.   PA. 


S   r    \V    1  „,,VirkfTiu  •'""•'■'*  '■'"■^crcls.  March 

•'"ts.  Ciifkf.rcls  al  $2  ea.-:i  fur  $-'.  for  Ort.ilillvcry  oiil.\ 
"t  t!i.--i<  iirlirs.llliiri  \  icw  Farm.  Ilii\  17..MI  Hcihrl.Pa. 

TT1>'V<    '^    t'.  ^Vllltf•    l.cBhnrn  yotirlliiu's   |»arron-- 
•  11, .>.^     WycofT    strain    SI  •.'.-.. 

ic.  s  .  ..oil.  im:\<  11  nfflioM.PFNNv 

lljirrt'd  Rock  **''"'"■'"     J*""<'""1'     :.""'  Amona 


•  'I'lhlp. 


oekords  and  yearling  hciis.  Prlrr 
J.  K    f'adwallader.  Wellsv  lilo.  Pa 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


HOUNDS- IIOINDS    llorNOS 

[■ov.  r.r,ti  A  rabbit  hounds,  broke  to  guti  A  flrld;  yoiiiitf 
B|"ir..N  „„  hind:  al.so  rerret«  at  $4  ea.  Send  for  photos 
H    (     I  YTI.K,  FRKOfCRUKSmUt;.  OHIO 


White  and  Brown  Ferrets     JcnMcs,."" 

I'l^RTEWELL  WKLLINtiTON,  OHIO. 


1.  (  ull  tiio  flock,  sell  mouth-broken 
owes,  and  any  other  ewes  that  have  not 
proved    good    producers, 

2.  Opt  the  ewe  flock  iii  good  condi- 
tion   Vefore    breeding    begins. 

.T.  To  make  service  easy,  tag  all  ewc- 
beforo    turning    in    ram, 

■4.  Use  a  good,  vigorous,  purebred 
ram  and  do  not  Itrccd  more  than  5() 
ewes    to   him    in    a    season. 

•">.  Do  not  use  a  ram  lamb  for  breed- 
inj,'  unless  circumstances  necessitate 
and  he  is  unusually  woU-developed.  If 
used,  he  should  not  serve  more  than  8 
to  12  ewes.     Never  breed  ewe  lambs. 

6.  Rt  move  ram  from  tlic  flock  as  soon 
as  th"  breeding  season   is  over. 

7.  Kxercise  ]ti('giiant  ewi'S  as  muc-i 
as  por'sible.  Keep  them  well-sheltered, 
however,  iu   wet   or  stormy   weather. 

8.  Do  not  feed  timothy  or  mash  hay. 
Clov.'v  or  alfalfa  are  best  (feed  all  that 
the  flock  will  eat  without  waste).  Feed 
corn  silage  or  roots,  2  to  2J  pounds  ;i 
head    daily,    to   supply    succulence, 

9.  Do  not  feed  mouldy  or  frozen  sil- 
age or  spoiled   roots  to  sheeji. 

10.  Feed  some  grain  at  least  ji  month 
before  l.-mibiity;,  '  ])oiind  of  a  mixture  o!' 
ctjual  jiaits  of  oats  a\\i\  lii;in  a  head 
dully   is  very  hel|>fiil. 

11.  riive  close  attention  to  the  ewes  at 
iiiiiiliii^,'  time.    It  will  sj^ve  many  lambs. 

12.  Ten  ewe  and  new-born  lambs  awaj 
from  l;uclc  for  a  few  days  to  jireveet 
her    from  disowning   them. 

\?:  Increase  the  succulent  feeil  aiicl 
tlie  •."•aiii  for  ewes  the  third  day  aft.-i 
l:iiiil»ing. 

14.  Castrate  r:im  l,iml>s  on  a  l>riglit 
day  when  one  to  tao  wi-eks  old.  Dock 
all  lambs  al>oiit  a  week  later.  Docking 
pliicliirs    are    recommended. 

l.">.  \Ve;ni  the  lambs  ;it  4".  to  ."•  mouths 
of  a.ic  and  do  not  let  tli«'m  wean  them- 
selves. IJetaiii  ••I'l  lust  eue  lamlts  for 
the  future  flock. 

Ifi.  Shear  the  flock  just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  cause  them 
to  suffer  from  the  lie,'it,  I'se  pape.' 
twine  for  tying   wool. 

17.  Dip  the  whole  •floik  iil.out  lo  day.» 
after  sh(>aring.  This  is  very  essential 
.Vny  (.f  the  standard  dips  may  l>e  used. 

!"<.  Feed    the    flock    liberally. 

10.  Avoid  parasites  by  changing  pas- 
tures. Do  not  allow  sheep  to  drink 
stagnant   water. 

2ii.  iJe  on  the  lookout  for  Mi:iy;i:ots  in 
liot    weatln-r    and    fly-tiim*. 

21.  Piovide  ;i  p:itcli  of  l»warf  Kssox 
r.Tpe  to  funiisli  feed  when  p.'isturt>s  are 
short. 

22.  (iooil  fences  ;n'e  liecessjl  ly.  Do^J- 
proof   corr.'ils   safeguard    sln>,.p   jit    night. 

2:'..  Ne\(T  keep  sheep  on  low  marshv 
hind. 

24.  lMip|>ly  the  flock  witii  fresli  \\;iter 
and  salt  at  all  times.  Give  attention  to 
all  details  anil  success  is  assured.— Wi-- 
consiu  Extension   Service. 


Fresli  air  and  suiili;iht  combat  dis- 
ease in  the  stable.  Dairy  barns  should 
be  airr  liarns.  Ventilation  is  conser- 
vation. 


Muskingum  River  Concrete  Road,  2%  Miles  West  of  Marietta.  Ohio.    Built  by 
McCarry  &  Stoive,  Akron,  O.,  A.  F.  Cole,  Cannty  Ensineer. 

Clearing  Countiy  Roads 
for  Action 

"X^AR  has  suddenly  forced  the  farm  to  take  rank  with 

»  »  the  packing  house,  the  munitions  plant,  the  steel  mill  and  other  in- 
dustries, as  a  factor  of  supreme  importance  in  the  service  of  this  cotmtry. 

No  manufacturer  in  these  modem  days,  when  time  counts  for  so  much, 
would  think  of  establishing  a  factory  out  in  the  country  without  first 
determining  the  length  of  the  haul  and  then  reducing  hauling  time  and 
cost  of  hauling  power  to  the  lowest  point  possible  by  removing  the  obstacles 
of  bad  roads.  Supplies  from  the  farm  to  millions  of  consumers  at  borne 
and  to  our  troops  abroad  must  first  travel  over  the  country  road. 

Clearing  thm  roade  for  action  doesn't  mean  aome 
other  roads  it  means  YOUR  road,  if  your  community  i» 
going  to  do  it*  bit  not  only  in  war  but  in  preparing  for 
the  greater  activities  of  peace  which  are  to  come. 

By  building  hard  and  durable  smooth  concrete 
roads,  time  wasted  in  dust,  ruts  and  mudholes 
may  be  used  on  the  farm  for  crop  production. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  it. 
Concrete  is  made  of  portland  cement,  sand  and 
pebbles  or  crushed  stone.  It  is  hard  and  dur* 
able,  rigid  and  unyielding.  Concrete  is  used  in 
dams,  factories,  bridges,  and  big  engineering 
works  like  the  Panama  Canal,  requiring  great 
solidity  and  strength. 


CONCRETE  ROADS 

Their  Airuisgtt 

No  Mad— No  Duwt 
No  Rutm-No  HoU* 
No  Slipping 
No  Skiddins 
Eaty  Hauling 
Smooth  Riditxg 
Long  Life  — Safety 
Alwaym  ready  for  uae 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Colt 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Bulletin  136. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Offices  eA 
ATLANTA  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  PITTSBt'ROH 

CHICAGO  DKNVtK  MILWAUKEE  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

INDIANAPOLIS  MINNEAPOLIS  NEW  YORK 


SEATTLE 

WASHINOTON.  D.  >. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


SWINE 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Th*  iMsr,  MaJertlcMammotb  220590,  welctat 
407  Iba.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  and  grown 
by  us.  Wben  you  want  tb«  t>e8t  and  want  tttem 
big.  writs  to- 

C  II.  Carter,  Whitauern  Farm. 
West  Cheater,  Pa. 


O^m^tUiw^o   '•"■   I'cohTs.    fi    wooks    old,    purt'   t)rc'<l. 
BBiR»nirB»  j<.»  raoh.  cither   »cx.    ^ipall  xiipplA- 


tLOVl:;HI>ALi;  F.\R.M 


C^harlolte,  -N    >  . 


r^Konmi  A  rliokv  2  VT.  old  scrvicp  boar;  alrto  .snrlm: 
l^UrOtS  boars  &  will  be  bro-l  for  Mar.,  Apr.  A  RIay. 
Write  your  wanti.   Ira  1).  .laok.son,     K  10,    VanwcTt.n. 

O  I  r  &  Chester  White  ■'*prl"Cl>'>;»rs  k  ellM  r«  free: 
yj.\.K..Qi  v^ncsier  wniie  sutisfaotlon  *  safe   rtPl   misr. 

JOHV   I.    VAN  nOUX.  TKOV.        PENNA. 


Un     ,    1  -      o    ■         Registered      liiBti      Grade. 
rge  Derkshire  SWIDS    prices  reasonable.        Wrlto 
HOME  FARM,  CENTKR    VALLEY,   PA. 


Reqistered  nerkshires  '^r^X%^.^!^':'' 

L.  ('.  TOMKiNS.  i:i,r.i:N  i<).\.  pi.n.na. 


Have  larKn  lilli-rs.our 
fr<><"  clreular  .«.liow,-i 
notol  winner.  Write 
for  It.  Alw  nirlstered 
(iui'nisey  biilN 
locust   I.a«n  Tarin 

Blrd-Iii-lland. 
Box  2,    I-anc.  Co.  Pa- 


Reft.  P.  Chinas,  Berkahlret,    C;.  Whiten.   I.ar«e 

Biraln,  all  .njes,  mated  not  akin,   s  weeks  piKS,  bred 
BOWS,  servue  Iwars,  t:ome  and  Bcaijledog^.    lirade 
Uuemscy  calves  and  poultry. 
p.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Chester   Whites 


It   I.  MfN(  i; 


liiK  Type,  Wrllp 
"^      your  wanw.    We 
can  fill    ttiein. 

«■  vM>N'sHru(;.  Pi:\\  \. 


T^  ^_    T     „  of  size  anil    qiinllty  for 

Duroc  Jerseys  p-H.^,^^vny  a«e.  Kau 


II.  i:i>.  n\uci.AY, 


plus    5'.i  and     up. 
I!      1>.    4,     S(»M1  USin.  PA. 


e^.  I  OlJIIKl  y    mna.s,,„.,rs    c  t,ol.ra  ImmumKl 
by  the  double  ir.'atiiiciit.    i:    Tlowel  I.    ><'ot  t-buru,   \  :i 

BicrTyiM'  P.ilandCliinas  \^i;:U:i'^uZ'. 

row;  choice  Aus.  pli-'s.         H    II    IM.r,         Cadiz.  Ohio. 


Rf\     T     /'■      Ro;ir.   welcht  I.Vl    .T  eoo<I    sire  of 
OiT.   '  '.    I.    *    .     I.ipje  litter-      Al«>  May    farrowed 
plus.  I.    r     MCllOI.VS.  Ml     Hetbel,     Pa. 


n»..1- .l.:..<^ .  hieh  pins*     P'':"   '•'■  '^'*^-      -^'"^    * 

W.  J.  Mc   <<>VM  I.I  .  '"  ""    "* 


0\I  OHI>.  PA. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HICHWOOD 

StvIip    lioir^.    lirol   "ow*.    i>le-i     all   iicet- 
n.  C.  All    H.  II  VKPIADINC;.  lto\    ir..I>und(e    N.^. 


High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshirei  guaranteed' or  no  pav. 
W.  S.   JOHNSON.  BKRWICK.  PA. 


CHESTER      WHITES     and     POLAND      CHINAS 

.Ml  ace<».  RPKl'tercd  free.  Jerser  bulls. 

}.   A.  nOAK.  ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Dorl'aUJrna  '*'"'*'  lype.\  fcllow.x.Ma .stcrplece-Lontf- 
DerKSnirt-S  Fellow  blo<Kl  lines.  Also  Reg.  Holsteln- 
1  rleslan  hull  calves,  KlnH  .Se>JI»  *  l>e  Kol  I'nd. Butter 
|{o\  anl  brtHidlng.    Jno.  <:.  Bream,    (;ctt^!•hur|i.  Pa. 


Chester  ^Miites  &  Berksliiros  ^Teek* 

old.    2  Chester  WtUte  Uoarj  4  mos.  Write  ysur  wanus. 
I.  K.  TANGKR.  S  YORK  aPUtNGS.     PA. 


R,»  ••    O    T    C    '*P<^lal  sale  on  fall  piss,  for  Oct  de- 
t  li.  \  ».   I.  ^    .   iivtTV  frofii  l)esl  blood  lines  iirootir- 
able.         lliiin  View   Kariii.     n<i\    17.     Mt      IWthel.  Pa. 

Pnrohrctl  Jersey  Rods     ^  ';;,{;.  '^«'*"'- 
KARi.  n   siHNi  R.  TOW  aniSa.  r\ 


I'tirelired  (liostcr  Wliites(0.  I.  ('.)  boaii  onij\ 

MOHECAN  FARM.  Box  M  Peoksklll.     NY. 


tT'CWi    C\TV     Kol  f)lK«    from   30  to   '.it  pounds 
'lilt    ri.AI^rj     f,.r  feede 


WOl.cnrSTER  FARMS, 


eders 


STOCKTON,  N.  3 


n'  T-  r»  1  I  /~L'  lioar-i  re.-idy  for  wr^Mee. 
Bin  I  vpe  roiand  (.  hinas  cntvbredoroiien  Proimi. 
e»«y  feeder*.  Price  right .      o.  «■   Powell,    Ada,  Ohio, 


-.11- 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Lancaster  Co.,  Ta.,  (S.E.)  Sopt.  18. — 
Tobacco  is  exceptionally  good  and  fair- 
ly heavy  in  the  leaf.  Only  a  very  few- 
have  sold  thoii-  ciop.  The  frost  visit- 
ing tliis  seetiim  on  the  10th  and  11th 
did  very  little  damage  altho  at  first  it 
was  thought  that  the  tobacco  was  dam- 
aged to  tjuite  an  extent.  Most  of  the 
plowing  for  wheat  is  finished  but  no 
one  has  seeded.  Xi>  torn  cut  yet.  Corn 
will  be  one  of  the  best  crojxs  this  sec- 
tion has  ever  produced.  Threshing  is 
nearly  finished  and  yields  of  wheat  and 
oats  were  very  good.  Eggs,  42  cents; 
potatoes,  .tl;  wheat,  ••^2;  corn,  $1.S0; 
oats,  60  to  70  cents;  butter,  42  to  47 
cents;    hogs,   20    cents;   good    calves,  It 


cents;    chickens,    20    and 


;'nts.— R. 


C.  R 

Broome  Co.,  X.  V.,  (S.E.)  Sept.  17. 
— ^Beautiful  weatlier  of  late  has  given 
farmers  chance  to  get  work  done.  Many 
still  h.Tve  liay  to  ent.  Oats  are  all  cut 
and  mostly  threshed.  They  are  yield- 
ing well  in  most  cases.  Severt>  frosts 
last  week  did  heavy  damage  to  late 
buckwheat  and  gardens  in  some  sec- 
tions. Heavy  fogs  along  the  rivers 
prevented  damage  in  tlie  valleys.  Po- 
tatoes are  a  fair  cro]»  in  sections  here 
but  are  rotting  badly  in  the  ground. 
.\pples  are  very  scarce,  <lreen  corn 
has  been  an  abundant  crop;  now  sell- 
ing at  ^1  to  ^\.'2't  per  hundred  ears. 
Tomatoes  are  >elliug  at  $1  to  jM.-oO  per 
liiishel;  many  iue  rotting  ou  the  vines 
I'cfore  ri]>ening.  Potatoes  bring  $1  to 
*1.25  per  bushel  at  the  stores,  or  .10  to 
'■'■'>  cents  per  j)eck  at  the  curb  markets. 
(  :)bbage,  2  and  ■*?  cents  head;  beans, 
•■■s..")0  bushel;  carrots,  $1  bu.«h«l;  live 
fowls,  22  and  2'i  cents  pound;  live 
(lucks  averaging  n  pounds,  7.5  cents 
1  ach.  Eggs  are  50  cents  per  doz.  There 
were  85  wagons  at  the  curb  market 
la>t  Saturday  morning.  The  L»adies 
Aid  of  one  of  the  local  churches  sent 
a  wagftn  load  of  home-baked  goods  to 
the  (>urb  market  and  sold  out  quickly. 
\  tin  can  factory  is  being  built  near 
Binghamton  wliich  will  take  400  labor- 
ers.—C.    H. 

Union  ,Co.,  Pa.,  {C).  Sept.  2.5.— The 
luim  of  the  ensilage  cutter  is  heard  in 
all  directions  as  silos  are  being  filled, 
and  this  work  will  run  into  next  week. 
Seeding  of  wheat  is  in  progress,  al- 
tho ground  is  getting  dry  for  plowing. 
Corn  cutting  lias  begun  and  is  heavy 
work  witli  the  tall,  wfll-t'ared  corn. 
I'ofatoes  have  mostly  been  lifted  and 
are  being  marketed  at  from  75  to  85 
4'ents,  altho  some  farmers  are  holding 
for  hi;;her  jnices.  Apple  )iicking  will 
begin  next  week;  the  crop  is  a  fair 
one.  Very  little  clover  seed  will  be 
made. — J.    N.    lilover. 

Ontario  Co.,  X.  Y.,  (W.C.)  Sept.  27. 
—  Late  oat  harvest  has  delayed  plow- 
.ing  for  wheat.  The  last  plowing  has 
^i-arctly  been  done  at  this  date  when 
wheat  shonld  be  sown.  There  will  be 
little  time  for  harrowing  or  firming 
the  seed  Vn-d.  Mine  was  sown -Sept.  22. 
If  one  could  always  sow  wheat  after 
barley  or  cannery  jieas  there  would  be 
better  chance  to  make  the  seed  bed 
what  it  should  'be.  Blight  in  potatoes 
has  »ut  been  universal  nor  very  severe 
except  in  sections.  Rot  is  showing,  but 
this  also  aeems  to  run  in  sections.  Corn 
is  slow  in  ripening  but  tiie  crop  will 
lie  good  if  frost  holds  off  a  little  lung- 
er. The  pumpkin  crop  is  a  failure, 
hnmaging  rain  and  lightening  storm 
'lid  n.nch  damage  on  Sept.  11).  Potato 
liarvest  will  begin  about  Oct.  1  as 
ii-.iial.  The  market  will  likely  be  un- 
-enled  until  the  eflfect  of  the  rot  is 
•letermiued.  A  rot  affecting  the  po- 
tiitoes  after  dug  and  .stored  is  mo«t  to 
be  dreaded.  Prominent  dealers  pre- 
ilict  that  when  the  market  becomes 
settled  we  may  look  for  prices  of  at 
least  a  dollar  a  bushel.  —  Clarke  M. 
Hvake. 


QUARANTINE    ON    CHRISTMAS 
GREENERY 


Tiie  Bureau  of  Economic  Zoology  in 
t!ie  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  a  recent  circular,  an- 
nounces a  quarantine  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  t  hristmas  trees  and  green- 
try  from  certain  portions  of  Xew  Eng- 
land into  Pennsylvania.  The  order 
prohibits  the  sliijunent,  transportation, 
receipt  or  sale  of  any  evergreen  trees 
such  as  spruce,  white  cedar,  fir,  hem- 
lock or  pine  which  were  cut  or  originat- 
ed in  the  gypsy  moth  quarantine  area 
of  Xew  England  as  bounded  by  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board.  For  full 
information  read  Circular  No.  5  of  the 
aibove  Bureau.  Free  npon  request  at 
the  above  Department,  Harrisburg,  Pi.' 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October  2(>,  19  i 


It  Pays  Farmers  to 
Read  the  Public  Ledger 

In  the  Public  Ledger's  daily  Business  Section,  farmers  find  the 
latest  quotations  from  the  big  produce,  provision  and  live  stocic  marlcets, 
also  latest  prices  of  grains,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  poultry,  fruitsi, 
etc. — information  that  is  of  great  help  in  selling  crops  at  the  right  time 
and  for  the  best  prices. 

Much  of  the  emergency  legislation  now  passing  through  Congress 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  farmer's  interests.  The  Public  Ledger's  Wash-. 
ingtcm  Bureau  covers  these  events  with  a  thoroughness  that  makes 
plain  the  full  significance  of  every  act  of  the  National  Government. 

The  Public  Ledger  receives  an  exclusive  cable  service  from  the  Lon- 
don Times,  covering  European  war  and  political  news.  It  has  its  own 
correi^ondents  with  the  American  army  in  France. 

War  Map  Free 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  handsome  war  maps,  10  by  15  inches, 
printed  in  colors  on  strong  paper,  showing  the  western  front  in  France 
and  Belgium,  where  American  soldiers  will  soon  be  fighting.  The  map 
shows  towns,  villages,  canals,  railroads,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  with 
names  in  large,  clear  type.  It  will  help  you  keep  up  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  as  reported  in  the  news  dispatches.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  free  with  each  new  mail  subscription  for  one  month  or  longer  if 
order  is  accompanied  by  coupon  below. 


COUPON- 


PUBLIC  LEDGER  COMPANY,  Box  1526  WM,  Philadelphia. 

I  enclose  $ Send  War  Map  and  the  Public  Ledger,  Daily  and  Sunday,  for. 


months  to: 


Name 


Street  or 
R.  F.  D. 


Postoffice   State 


Subscription  rates:     Daily  and  Sunday,  75c  a  month;  $9  per  year.     Daily  only,  50e  a 
month,  $6  per  year.     Sunday  only,  25c  a  month,  $3  per  year.    Payable  in  advance. 

PHILADELPHIA 

PUBLIC  ^^LEDGER 

The  National  Newspaper 


Wmmrmulmdimmtwmaaumrmaaon. 

QomhauU^s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Its  Inititors  But  lo  Conpititors. 

▲  8af 6,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  Cor 
Oox^  Splint.  8we«ng^  Oap««d  Beek, 
Btrkinea  Tradons,  FooaMr,  Wild 
Poffi,  »a4  ill  lunaaeu  from  Sf  »Tia, 
lUafbon*  uid  other  bony  tumon. 
Obtm  «U  ekia  Amum  or  ranaitM, 
Tkniib,  Diphtheri*.  Kcbotw  eU 
B— riwe  from  HoraM  or  Cattlo. 


«  Bomai^&anedy.  for.  KhramatiM^ 


,  It  la  tnvaiaaC 


■wraiaa,   Boro^hraat,  eto., 

KTe'7  bottlo  of  Canatio  Balaam  aold  fa 
Warranted  to  ^ra  aatliirictlon.  Prfea  il.iO 
ptr  bottle.   Sold  by  druKglata,  or  a«nt  by  ox- 

firaaa,  ehMvca  polA  with  fall  dtreotioiia  for 
U  aae.    nrSatut  for   daaorlytlro   ctroalan, 
CaatlmoBiata,  oto.    Addraaa 

The  Lawrence-Wllllamt  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


TRICK,  SWOLLEN  6L1NDS 


that  make  a  horse  Whecre, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
DP  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  lOOkSMfTM. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Paiiihil, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealcra  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  ffoe. 
f .  F.  YOUHG,  P.O.F.,  1S4  Tsmple  St.,  Springfield,  Mau 


iiMARSHALirF  CORN  crib: 


are  built  of  Galvanized  iron.  Cost] 
no  mora  tnan  wooden  eriba,  eaay  to 
erect  and  last  a  lifetime.  Perforated 
aidea  and  ventilating  shaft  insoro 
well  cored  com.  Three  styles  and 
many  aizeoto  fit  any  faim. 
BQrp  IthralAtad  Catataa  folder 
■  ■*  fc^  fntiT  d— cribin  cotw&ocUon. 
.  •   Writ*  foelt  tnU7.  A  port  card  will  do. 

ifgl  bwCrik*MaCo..aaiiii  Woastsr.O. 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in   twelve   days. 

Put  neaBon  If  s  bonea.  G«v«  It  »»r  a"i««  vHjor.  Can  add 
60  percent  to  looka  and  value.  SaUsfactlon  Kuarant«cd 
or  no  pay.    Spnd  potal  tor  freeoffrr.  _  _  .  „ ,_^     _  . 

P.  VV  FAUST,        BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 
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3500  Mile  Gumntfc^ 

Mamifactarersi  of  bls'j- 
eradtt  Tlrea  aeU  ua  ti  jr 
Burploa    atock  or  ovr- 

Thaia    TlTMt    aetuaif 

nrsta,  ar«  •oUlj?,A''  M 

Ished.  at  •  BBDUCl  >JN 

OK  40%.  Iwj-  !«« 
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30T3!i     O.Or,   11.10 

IO..'5.5    11.60 

ll..'!©    12.9'' 

12.15    13.3.-. 

14.75  uea 

IS.O.'i  If...''' 

15.7.5  17.20 

1(5.10  I7.r,r. 

17.00  1X.60 

17.20   ly.cr. 
2^.^^^  23.6r. 

22.70  24.70 

2:J.O.'5  2 ".IS 

23.K5  2''..  10 

24.90  27.25 

27.10  29.f0 

28.40  SX.fS 
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Pay  kfist  txaaiiaatiea  tancrs  are  r.tihiK  tmi<    "" 

I «  Dissart  l«  CJthitt  Mm.  J;;f  „«,-'^^  •^'^'    ' 

We  ship  C.  O.  D..  Bttbject  to  '"^^^-^.TlreA 
•rdertagatata  II  Clincher.  aD.  orb.b.  "•**f'/** 

ORDER  TODAY  — prices  may  Jump.  FuU  «' 
tormatloa  on  request.     Addresa 

PhiladdpliU  Motor  Tire  Co., 

3M  N.  Broad  Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA^ 
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75  Cents  per  Year 


A    Fish    Pond    for    the    Farm 

Riiisinff  Fish  for  Food  and  for  Sale.— By   W.  E.  Meehan. 


Many  eastern  farmers  might  engage  in  fish 
culture  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  success, 
witliin  a  comparatively  short  time.     If  it  be  un- 


Jl  >IH.MMIHHiltTMa»<  (•*••! 


IIIIMtllMIIHDIHItUIHniHIIMMIHU 
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the  year  in  Pennsylvania  is  by  securing  licenses 
II    or  permits  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


denaken,  however,  the  farmer  must  make  up  his    ||    without  much  progress.     With  the  increas- 


the  value  thereof  made  to  the  state  annuiillv. 


ii 


luind  to  give  it  the  same  attention  that  he  would    ||    ing  prices  on  all  meat  products  in  the  past    ||  Breeders    of    what    are    called    warm    water 

II  years,  and  the  increased  demands  for  flsh.  ||  fishes;  that  is,  fishes  that  live  and  thrive  in  wu- 
II  the  subject  has  a^ain  been  advanced,  and  ||  ^^^  temperatures  above  70  degrees,  might  or 
1=    hsh    culture  on    the   farm    is   being   urged,    ii       .   ^  ^  ^      a.    t-i^u.. 

|l  li    nnght  not  have  to  take  out  the  same  license,  to 

I    The  following  article  gives  the  reader  the    ||    j,,,,    ^    ^^i^    ^^^    ^^^ 
Is    fundamental  principles  that  must  be  observ-    ii       .      .         .  j^^o". 

i?    ed  in  such  work.— The  Editors.  fl    ''^nether  they  are  rated  as  game  fish  or  food  fish. 

Thus  a  breeder  of  purely  home  consumption  can 
have  a  larger  list  of  fish  to  select  from  than  one 
who    intends    to   cultivate    for   the 


to  any  other  branch  of  his  calling.  The  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  are  no  greater  than  with 
the  rearing  of  any  form  of  live  stock  and  certain- 
ly no  more  than  in  the  raising  of  poultry.  At 
tlie  outset,  owing  to  unfamiliarity  with  the 
habits  of  flsh  and  of  their  propagation,  he  may 
meet  with  discouragements  ajui  failures,  and  he  t^ZZZS^ 
will  have  the  added  embarnissiuent 
of  there  being  very  little  up-to-date 
literature  on  the  subject  of  fi.sh  cul- 
ture; but  if  certain  simple  rules 
are  aihered  to,  and  an  earne.si.  na- 
tural intelligence  be  given,  these 
diffiiMilties  will  b*  overcome,  and 
a  fair  degree  of  success  as.sured. 
There  .are  a  great  many  farm- 
ers who  have  the  proper  land  and 
a  suflicient  amount  of  water  t'l  en- 
gape  In  profitable  fish  farming  for 
either  themselves  or  the  market, 
;m!  possibly  both.  Money  win.  of 
course,  have  to  be  expended  in 
building  suitable  ponds,  or  i>erhaps 
the  erection  of  buildings,  h'lt  no 
mnro  th;:n  would  have  to  be  invest- 
ed lor  the  establishment  oi  any 
other  branch  of  farm  work.  If  it 
Is  iri'onded  to  rear  flsh  for  the  mar- 
ket, returns  will  begin  to  come  in 
two  vears  after  the  succe.'^sful  es- 
tablishment of  the  plant.  Fi'ian- 
eial  success  in  flsh  culture,  as  in 
almost  anything  else,  depends  on 
strict  attention  to  little  things,  and 
the  turning  into  money  of  every- 
thing  connected   with   the   work 
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Aeratinft  Tank  For  Fish  Spawn,  A,  Cleat  for 
aerating  acre«a;  ».  aenuing  Screen;  i ;.  t.leat 
for  dam;  D.  Dam;  t.  Drain  pipe;  F,  Wooden 
faucet:  G.  Supply  Trough;  H.  Inflow  pipe 
for  water. 


market. 

Taking  into  consideration  the 
greatest  number  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carrie<l  in  a  pond  of  a 
given  size,  the  best  species  for  home 
consumption  are  the  cat-fish,  the 
yellow  perch,  the  blue-gill  or  Lake 
Erie  sunfish,  and  the  carp.  The 
food  qualities  of  all.  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  last  named, 
are  ranked  very  high,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  carp  is  not  to  be  despised 
when  it  is  reared  under  proper  con- 
ditions. If  it  is  desired,  the  cat 
flsh,  yellow  perch  and  sun  flsh  may 
all  be  reared  in  one  pond,  after 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  one 
year;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  pond  will  only  hold  a  cer- 
tain number  of  flsh.  whether  of  one 
species  or  three.  A  pond  of  one 
acre  in  extent,  and  rearing  ponds 
aggregating  about  the  same  area, 
ought  to  supply  all  the  flsh  that 
a  family  would  care  to  consuma 
and  leave  a  small  surplus  for  sale. 
The  position  of  the  rearing 
ler.   he  can  raise  brook  trout,   or  any  species  of    ponds  Is  not  vital.     They  may  be  either  above  or 


/^T-t^» 

iSc^c 

'=^ 

In    trout   cul 

ture  for  example,   every  egg  not  needed   for  the    trout  he  may  desire,  altho  the  first  is  considered  l.elow   the   mature   ponds.      It  is  perhaps   a  little 

establishment  is  sold.     Surplus   fish   are  sold   al-    far  superior  to  others.     It  should  be  remembered,  better    to    have    them    below,    especially    if    the 

most  from  the  very  outset,  from  the  size  of  one    however,   that  a  person  raising  brook  trout  can,  water  supply  Is  from  a  small  spring  run.  and  not 

inch    up    to   the    two-year-olds;    and    the   cost    of    in  most  states,  only  use  fhem  for  home  consump-  far   from    the   spring   itself.      Where    the    rearing 

cvervthing  must  be  carefullv  considered,  and  even     tion  during  what  is  called  the  legal  open  season,  ponds  are  placed  next  to  the  spring,  there  is  the 

prodigal    feeding,    which    is    necessary,    must    be    The  only  legal  mnnner  by  which  trout  reared  in  probability    that    the    water   will    be   cooler   than 

captivity  may  be  taken  and  used  at  any  time  of  needed.       Relatively     high     temperature     is    de- 
sirable,  especially   with   the  cat   flsh. 


fllMtltniDMIIiMI   •'tIM*t>|IMmtnrHIM(l<linMtMHtltltNIIII>l»MHIIIIIItlll 
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v;atched  with  a  careful  eye 

The  most  desirable  land  for  flsh 
culture  is  almost  invariably  that 
which  is  useless  or  comparatively  of 
no  account  for  other  farm  purposes. 
A  piece  of  swamp  land  thru  which 
a  stream  flows,  or  a  piece  of  low 
land  over  which  water  can  be  flow- 
ed, is  what  is  required.  There  ought 
'<'  be  more  or  less  pitch  to  the  land 
^rom  the  upper  to  the.  lower  end, 
Sf^  that  all  parts  can  be  readily 
'Ir-ined,  and  fall  enough  so  that  wa- 
ter can  be  given  proper  aeration. 
Where  there  is  not  enough  land  of 
this  description  to  warrant  raising 
fish  for  the  market,  the  farmer  may 
f-iise  fish  for  family  consumption, 
and  possibly  with  some  to  spare. 

It  depends  on  the  character  of 
^^'^  water  what  kind  of  fish  the 
'armep  can  rear.     If  It  Is  spring-  wa- 
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yellow  perch  and  sun  fish,  as  well 
as  carp.  It  is  al.so  important  not  to 
split  or  divide  the  water  flow  any 
more  than  necessary,  as  splitting  it 
lowers  its  aeration.  It  would  there- 
fore be  better  that  the  brood  pond 
be  the  uppermost. 

To  construct  it,  first  take  a  land 
level,  by  means  of  a  measuring 
board  and  a  spirit  level  and  if  pos- 
sible locate  the  pond  so  that  the 
water  from  the  little  spring  or  the 
stream  will  fall  Into  the  upper  end 
or  be  carried  by  a  pipe  so  that  the 
water  will  fall  heavily.  Rxcavate 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  pond, 
to  good  solid  clay.  If  such  exists  near 
the  surface:  but  the  greater  part 
must  be  built  to  hold  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  the 
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remainder  from  five  to  six  feet  or  more.  The  ex-  or  bunches  of  grass  tied  to  sacking  and  submerged,  the  breeder  should  make  a  special  study  of  the 
vation,  therefore,  if  there  is  no  solid  clay,  ought  The  eggs  of  the  carp  are  laid  on  the  grasses,  work  before  undertaking  it.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  be  a  little  deeper,  so  that  the  bottom  can  be  imd  as  soon  as  deposited  should  be  removed  to  for  many  to  buy  the  young  fish  rather  than  to 
thoroly  puddled  and  made  water  tight.  The  low-  ether  ponds,  containing  no  fish.  As  the  female  attempt  to  grow  them.  A  pond  30x14  feet  will 
er  part  of  thp  pond,  that  is.  near  where  the  breast  carp  is  provided  with  a  very  large  number  of  carry  at  the  outset  about  10.000  three-months- 
is  to  be  must  be  from  five  to  six  feet  deep.  The  eggs,  six  or  eight  females  will  supply  more  young  old  trout;  but  when  over  five  months  old  the  same 
.leeper  portion  is  called  the  kettle;  the  remain-  carp  than  two  families  could  consume  in  twelve  pond  will  not  hold  more  than  5.000;  and  of  year- 
/|er  or  shallow  part,  the  shelf.  In  the  breast  of  months.  After  the  young  carp  have  absorbed  the  lings  not  more  than  1.200  or  1,300. 
the' pond  place  a  sluiceway,  with  fiush  boards,  on  sac  they  are  to  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  It  is  not  good  policy  to  introduce  black  bass, 
the  pond  side,  on  which,  two  feet  away,  there  yellow  perch,  sun  fish  and  cat  fish.  pickerel,  or  any  other  strongly  carnivorous  fish 
must  be  a  screen  to  prevent  the  fish  from  getting  If  a  farmer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  into  small  ponds  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
..ut  and  passing  over  the  tlash  boards.  spring  yielding  a  hundred  gallons  a  minute,  or  them  for  home  consumption.  They  require  far 
In  this  pond  will  be  kept  only  the  fish  that  enough  to  fill  a  one-inch  pipe,  he  can  rear  trout  too  much  attention,  and  the  number  of  fish  which 
are  one  year  old  and  over.  The  outflow  from  the  enough  for  his  own  consumption  and  perhaps  a  can  be  carried  in  a  pond  is  much  less  than  some 
lond  ought  to  extend  for  at  least  a  hundred  feet,  surplus.  It  may  be  that  instead  o£  spring  there  of  the  ordinary  food  and  game  fishes  A  pon.l 
'  of  an  acre  in  extent,  for  example,  would  not  con- 


where  the  breeding  pond  may  begin.  The  l)reed- 
ing  ponds  can  vary  in  size  from  20x60  feet  to 
40x200  feet,  the  total  number  aggregating  in 
area  the  extent  of  the  brood  pond.  The  outflows 
ot  these  ponds  should  be  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  larger  body.  Their  depth  should 
be  almost  uniform — two  feet — perhaps  about  six 
inches  deeper  at  the  lower  end.  For  cat  fish,  sun 
lish  and  yellow  perch  and  carp,  neither  the  sides 
J  or  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  should  be  concreted. 
Put  if  cat  fish  are  not  to  be  reared,  then  for  the 
fiber  species  the  sides  may  be  concreted  if  desir- 
ed. .Cat  fish  breed  by  excavating  a  hole  in  the 
Lank  or  in  the  bottom,  an  impossible  feat  if  con- 
crete is  used 

The  sun  tish.  the  cat  fish  and  the  yellow 
perch  may  be  allowed  to  spawn  naturally  in  the 
brood  ponds,  and  the  young  netted  out  and  placed 
in  one  or  two  of  the  rearing  ponds,  keeping  each 
species  by  itself.  Every  six  or  eight  weeks  these 
lishes  should  be  sorted  into  sizes,  so  that  several 
small  ponds  are  required  for  effective  work.  The 
last  sorting  may  be  made  about  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  following  spring  the  largest  may 
be  placed  in  the  brood  pond  and  the  sujallest 
scattered  in  ihe  rearing  ponds  until  spawning 
time  comes  around  again 


Old  Boile.-  Used  For  Water  Trough.    Concrete 
or    Clay    Bottom. 


tain  more  than  200  black  bass,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  eating  anything  but 
live  food  like  minnows.  It  is  only  advisable  to 
rear  black  bass  where  it  is  intended  purely  as  a 
commercial  proposition,  and  that  the  customers 
•will  be  entirely  from  among  those  who  wish  to 
buy  young  fish  for  stocking  private  ponds.  A 
plant  for  black  bass  would  be  expensive,  and  much 
of  the  work  experimental  with  uncertain  results. 
This  discussion  has  dealt  only  with  fish  cul- 
ture for  home  consumption.  An  intention  to  cul- 
tivate for  the  market  simply  means  an  expansion 
of  the  plans  and  advice  already  given.  Instead 
of  one  pond  for  mature  fishes,  there  would  have 
to  be  two  or  more;  and  the  number  of  rearing; 
ponds  increased  proportionately,  with  of  course 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  volume  of  water. 
It  would  probably  not  be  expedient  to  raise  sun 
fish  or  yellow  perch  for  the  market  for  food  pur- 
poses, altho  it  might  be  successfully  done.  The 
German  carp  offers  the  greatest  inducements  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  and  the  cat  fish  nearly  as 
much  so.  This  of  course  refers  to  what  are  known 
as  warm  water  fishes.  The  greatest  pecuniary 
returns  would  be  to  the  man   who  had  sufficient 


coiue«    ..oouu  ..^..u  is    "    stream   of    spring    water   flowing    thru    the  .pring  or  creek  water  of  proper  character  to  raise 

The    brood    .  arp.    when    spawning    time    ar-  property  which  can  be  utilized.     If  the  water  in  brook  trout  on  a  large  «^"J^;^ 

rives,  should   be   taken    from   the  main   pond   and  the  spring   does   not   have   a   higher  temperature  '^^^^  ^^  T/^"  t'^r  thrn^arket    and  s^^^^ 

,ut   In   specially    .-onstructed    ponds,    10x20    feet;  than   6,-.   degrees  in  mid-summer  and  it  does  not  rearing  of  ^-ook  trout  for  '^^  ^^'^^'^^^J^Z 

wo  females  and  one  uu.le.  or  not  more  than  three  become  nuuldy,  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  of  them  are  making  from   lO^o^ 2   percent   an 

females  and  two  males  to  each  pond.     Either  there  as  water  directly  from  a  spring.     The  breeding  of  rually  on  their  '"^e    ment.     A    nmch  ^sU^.^ 

M.ust  be  a  quantity  of  water  grass  in  these  ponds,  trout    requires   special   equipment   and   skill,    and  an  acre  has  been  netted   from  a  three  acre  pond. 

,.... • ■ " 

THE  FOOD  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE-II 

wonder  to  me  how  the  few  workers  in  the  fields 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  crops  they  have 
achieved.  One  sees  plows  with  the  handles  hel<l 
by  women  and  the  horses  led  by  small  boys,  wo- 
men stooping  among  the  long  rows  of  corn,  culti- 
vating the  ground,  groups  of  women  slowly  cross- 
ing the  fields,  creeping  on  their  knees,  painfully 
tending  the  newly  planted  crops.  Occasionally 
one  sees  a  white  bearded  patriarch  among  the 
women.  I  should  say  that  the  proportion  is 
roughly  one  man  to  six  women.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  an  official  figure.  It  is  only  my 
own  rough  guess. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  with  this  tremend- 
ous shortage  in  labor,  fields  are  left  bare,  while 
those  that  can  be  cultivated  produce  less  thiin 
the  normal  amount  per  acre.  What  would  <"ir 
western  farmers  think  of  tijrning  the  land  in 
the  spring  with  long  bladed  hoes?  Yet  I  have 
seen  this  very  thing  being  done  in  many  parts  of 
France  because  of  the  dearth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

Farm  Implement  Shortage 

Most  of  the  farm  implements  of  France  be- 
fore the  war  were  of  American  make.  One  s::\v 
the  American  mark  on  the  plows  and  harrow«.  the 
rakes  and  reapers  and  binders  and  threshers  all 
over  France.  Since  the  war  much  of  this  mi- 
chinery  has  deteriorated  sadly  and  a  great  rari 
of  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  \ise,  because  there  :.r.' 
not  the  mechanics  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  then- 
has  not  been  the  importation  of  new  maohint  ^ 
and  parts  to  replace  the  old  and  worn-(uit  piei  es. 

France  is  a  country  at  war,  very  reallv  and 
terribly  at  war.  The  invader  is  on  her  soil.  I'l"'" 
mines  and  furnaces  and  factories  are  in  Gerr...ir. 
hands.  Her  richest  manufacturing  provinces  a-e 
held  by  the  enemy.  Her  men  must  go  to  the 
trenches  to  defend  their  country  and  drive  b:i( '< 
the  hordes  from  across  the  Rhine.  And  tho<  • 
men  of  the  armies  must  be  fed  and  have  th*-  meaiii^ 
to  fight.  Above  all.  they  must  have  arms  an! 
muniticms,  big  guns  and  shells. 


How  many  times  I  have  heard  soldiers  on 
leave  from  the  front  say.  "I  would  rather  have 
our  bread  at  the  front  than  your  bread  here  in 
Paris."  The  same  thing  was  true  of  coffee.  Sol- 
diers would  say.  "What  do  you  rail  this  s'yif"? 
We  get  real  coffee  at  the  front." 

At  the  rear  the  civilians  drank  a  couip(u.nd 
rr(»m  chicory,  for  the  coffee  supply  was  short, 
vhile  the  real  coffee  was  reserved  for  the  army 
In  like  manner,  the  soldiers  get  a  more  pure  wheat 
Hour  than  do  the  civilians.  The.,  wheat  supply 
being  so  nuich  curtailed,  two  measures  have  been 
necessary  to  try  to  increase  the  anuuint  of  flour. 
A  law  has  been  passed  re'iuiring  the  mixture 
of  thirty  percent  of  other  grains  with  wheat  in 
making  flour,  while  another  law  raised  the  per- 
centage of  extraction  jiermitted  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour.  Before  Ihe  war  this  penentage  was 
seventy,  it  has  been  raised  successively  to  74.  77. 
SO  and  8r».  Seventy-seven  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
nutritive  extraction.  After  that  the  flour  be- 
lomes  permeated  with  particles  indigestible  t<>r 
human  beings. 

The  result  of  mixing  grains  and  high  extrac- 
tion has  been  a  flour  that  is  often  not  only  tin- 
palatable  but  indigestil)le  and  it  has  caused  not 
a  little  sickness,  particularly  gastric  troubles 
iMuong  the  children.  Adults  frequently  throw  away 
the  soft  inside  of  the  bread  and  eat  only  the  hard 
baked  crust.  Very  often  I  have  found  this  "war 
bread"  an  unpleasant  dark  brown  in  color  with  a 
soggy,  ghitinous  inside.  It  is  no  one's  fault.  It 
is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Shortage  of  All  Cereals  in  France 
Another  problem  enters  with  the  authoriza- 
tion to  mix  other  grains  with  wheat  in  making 
flour.  It  Is  the  shortage  of  the  other  grains.  For 
it  is  not  only  wheat  that  is  short  in  France  but 
all  cereals.  We  can  have  recourse  once  more  ta 
the  official  flgures. 

The    annual     consumpti(m    of    barley    in 
France  before  the  war  equalled  approximately  1.- 
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250.000  tons,  of  which  about  15  percent  was  im- 
ported. The  production  has  fallen  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  barley  had  to 
be  imported  last  year.  This  year,  owing  to  spe- 
cial reasons,  the  production  will  be  slightly  high- 
er, but  there  will  still  be  a  deficit  far  above  the 
normal.  Furthermore,  the  deficit  in  barley  must 
be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  the  normal 
consumption,  but  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  used  very  largely  to  supplement  and  re- 
place wheat. 

With  rye  the  normal  consumption  was  about 
the  same  as  for  barley,  with  imports  of  about 
eight  percent  of  the  requirements.  In  1915  the 
production  was  about  400,000  tons  under  the 
normal  consumption  and  in  1916  it  was  about 
r\50,000  terns  under  the  consumption,  while  in 
both  of  those  years  there  were  practically  no  im- 
l.orts.  Thus  there  was  less  rye  than  was  needed 
and  rye  could  only  help  out  wheat  by  reducing 
s'ill  further  the  amount  given  to  its  normal  uses. 
The  annual  consumption  of  corn  averaged  1,- 
1. -.0.000  tons,  about  one-half  being  imported.  The 
I-roportion  of  imports  in  1916  had  risen  to  two- 
thirds. 

The  annual  consumption  of  oats  before  the 
war  was  .'...^.OO.OOO  tons,  of  which  500,000  tons 
were  imported.  In  1916  the  imports  rose  to  over 
1.000.000  tons  and  the  stock  was  still  short  500,- 
000  tons. 

Agricultural  Labor  Shortage 
When  one  travels  over  France,  one  speedily 
learns  the  reason  for  the  shortage  in  the  grain 
(rops.  It  is  because  there  is  not  the  labor  to  do 
the  farm  work.  Cultivation  has  to  be  left  to  the 
old  men.  the  women  and  the  children.  All  others 
have  been  taken  for  the  armies  and  the  defense 
of  the  country. 

In  crossing  and  recrossing  the  French  agri- 
ctiltural  regions  it  has  been  a  continual  source  of 
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Eesources  Have  Suffered 
Every  thought  of  France  for  three  long  years 
of  a  bloody  and  sacrificial  war  has  been  given  to 
ies  braves"  at  the  front.  Little  has  remained  f  .r 
•  lie  civilians  at  the  rear,  who  have  borne  their 
trials  in  stoic  calm  for  the  sake  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches.  And  in  those  years  the  resources 
.if  France  have  suffered,  especially  the  farm  re- 
';ources,  for  imports  have  had  to  be  directed  to 
the  army.  The  steel  brought  in  has  been  for 
shells,  the  machinery  to  make  more  shells  and 
:;uns.  The  plowshares  has  been  beaten  into  a 
sword,  while  the  reaper  has  rotted  idle  in  the 
jields  with  only  the  hands  of  women  and  children 
to  tend  it. 

Now,  France  needs  grain.  She  must  have 
strain  to  make  bread  both  for  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. And  only  America  can  supply  it.  The  bur- 
den of  victory  lies  as  heavily  on  our  western 
farmers  as  on  the  soldiers  on  the  battlefiebls  o'' 
l-'rance. 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 

oats  if  he  gives  them  the  present  market  value 
of  65  cents  per  bushel.  After  learning  as  much 
as  can  be  learned  by  figuring,  it  is  well  to  get  a 
small  quantity  of  the  most  promising  and  test 
them  out  by  feeding  each  one  for  two  weeks,  then 
try  another.  Be  sure  to  keep  strict  account  of 
cost,  amount  fed  and  milk  produced.  By  this 
means  and  this  only  can  one  learn  what  is  most 
economical  to  feed. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked  why  we  are 
urged  to  substitute  corn  for  wheat  so  as  to  allow 
the  exportation  of  wheat  to  France  and  other 
European  countries.  The  feeling  is  prevalent 
that  the  French  should  do  the  substituting  since 
they  arp  the  supplients.  The  reason  is  that  there 
are  no  mills  in  Europe  for  making  com  flour  since 
they  have  never  grown  any  corn  to  speak  of,  and 
in  addition  is  the  fact  that  ground  corn  will  heat 
and  spoil  in  shipping.  So.  the  logical  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  and  use  the  corn  here. 


By  the  Way 

By 

Father  Penn 


The  old  expression,  "The  other  f.'llow's  busi- 
lu'ss  always  looks  to  be  mcjre  desirable  than  our 
own",  was  never  better  illustrated  than  just  now. 
In  spite  of  ready  sale  and  high  prices  in  every 
line,  almost  everyone  is  complaining  that  he  is 
i.ot  making  any  money,  but  believes  that  "the  oth- 
.r  fellow"  must  be  making  big  profits.  Start  with 
;.ny  given  product  and  follow  it  back  thru  all 
Ihe  hands  who  have  handled  it,  each 
one  claiming  that  the  felh)w's  price 
,)\ist  before  him  makes  the  charges 
necessary,  we  come  at  last  to  the  pro- 
ducer-laborer who  in  turn  says  that 
his  living  expenses  are  so  high  that 
ho  is  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet, 
even  with  his  big  wages.  And  we, 
Knowing  the  pri«es  he  pays,  can  not 
■  loulit  it.  Thei-f  is  no  (luestion  but 
that  we  are  living  in  a  period  of 
rreatly  inflated  prices.  If  we  were 
laying  as  we  go.  it  would  probably 
not  make  nuuh  trouble  when  the 
-lump  come.-5.  Hut  we  are  going  into 
iN'bt  by  the  billion  and  the  debt  is 
l>;ised  upon  inflated  prices.  These  im- 
meni'e  stims  must  be  paid  in  the  fu- 
ture by  normal  Mages  and  normal  prof- 
it.s.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  difi"erence? 


The  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing :ind  tasting  some  cakes  and  bread  made  of 
potato  flour.  It  is  indeed  surprising  how  similar 
in  looks,  texture  and  flavor  it  was  to  wheat- 
flour  bread.  With  the  exception  of  having  a 
slight  yellowish  tinge  it  could  readily  be  passed 
as  wheal  bread.  Of  course,  with  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes at  the  present  prices  it  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical to  use  potatoes  for  bread,  but  it  proves 
what  could  be  done  if  clrcttmstances  ever  demand 
it. 


The  War  and  the  Farmer 

In   shaping   his   course   during   the   war   the 
fanner  must  realize  that  his  added  responsibility 


1  find  that  some  dairymen  are  in 
a  quandary  as  to  what  they  can  af- 
ford to  feed  their  cows  the  coming 
winter.  Some  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  feeding  only  home  grown 
fcrage  and  grains  For  instance,  one  man  said 
the  other  day  that  he  had  silage  atid  buy  and 
vas  thinking  of  having  corn  and  'oats  ground 
together  and  avoid  purchasing  the  ordinary 
feeds.  At  the  present  prices  of  corn  and  oats 
and  the  market  price  of  milk.  1  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  wise  move.  Corn  and  oats  are  worth 
too  much  money  and  besides  they  will  not  prop- 
erly balance  silage  and  mixed  hay.  If  the  hay 
were  clover,  or  better  yet  alfalfa,  he  would  be 
I. lore  nearly   independent. 

The  unusual  demand  for  fats  and  oils  has 
diverted  a  great  part  of  some  very  popular  con- 
'cntrated  feeds  into  other  uses  and  as  a  conse- 
•luence  the  prices  have  gone  skyward.  There  nev- 
er was  a  time  when  the  stock  feeder  needed  to 
-^it  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  do  a  little 
tiguring  so  much  as  now.  There  is  plenty  of  in- 
loriuation  available  concerning  the  food  content 
of  the  different  materials,  and  if  we  will  but  com- 
pare the  food  value  with  the  price  of  difierent 
feeds  we  may  readily  find  which  is  most  economi- 
«al. 


In  comparing  feeds,  learn  the  protein,  nitro- 
reu  free  extract  and  fat  content  of  each.  Since 
the  last  two  named— ^nitrogen  free  extract  and 
fats  -are  usually  in  abundance  in  home-grown 
>eeds.  t.he  chief  concern  in  buying  feeds  is  to 
set  as  much  protein  as  possible  for  the  price, 
'"hus  the  farmer  referred  to  above  would  iind 
:h.it  be  wotild  i»."   dearly  for  cnottgh  protein  from 


Such  I  nsijihtly  Trees  Had  Better  Be  Cut  Into  Firewood. 


it  p.itrioiic  rather  than  personal.  Nothing  would 
so  bring  discredit  upon  him  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens than  to  pervert  the  opportunities  of  the 
times  into  personal  gain.  Unfortunately  there 
are  ev<-n  *now  some  such  cases  to  be  met.  Is 
the  fanner  who  hold  ?2.20  wheat  for  a  rise 
of  ten  cents  a  good  American?  In  normal  times 
possibly,  but  certainly  not  under  conditions  as 
they  obtain  today.  We  are  at  war  with  a  power- 
ful nation  which  seems  to  have  entirely  lost  its 
national  perspective.  It  has  reverted  to  forms 
of  barbarism  which  uuike  necessary  the  iipsetting 
of  conventional  ideas  of  international  relations, 
and  i'  seems  very  clear  that  the  chaotic  political 
and  economic  conditions  existing  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  make  necessary  a  world  readjust- 
ment. Even  the  most  sanguine  cannot  hope  for 
normal  conditions  for  sometime  to  come.  After 
actual  hostilities  have  ceased  the  necessary  time 
required  for  safeguarding  the  world  against  an- 
other "kultured"  nation  will  be  considerable,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  world  wilt,  as  never  before, 
(ontintje  to  require  the  best  efforts  of  the  farmer, 
spasmodic  efforts  or  mere  temporary  makeshifts 
will  n<ii  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  but 
a  firm  determination  to  put  into  practice  only 
those  policies  which  will  make  the  farm  yield  the 
maximum  crops  per  acre.  This  calls  for  resource- 
fulness 

Save  Potash 

The  greatest  danger,  probably,  is  the  temp- 
tation to  rob  the  land.     Even  tho  food  sttiffs  are 
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now  so  greatly  needed,  it  is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  which  keeps  in  mind  only  the  needs  of 
the  present.  In  fact,  greater  care  than  usual 
must  be  exercised  to  maintain  soil  fertility  in 
view  of  the  present  potash  situation.  If  there 
is  any  cheap  sotirce  of  wood  ashes  at  hand,  these 
can  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  potash  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  at  least  in  part.  Or,  if  the 
farmer  happens  to  live  near  the  coast,  he  may 
be  able  to  obtain  kelp  and  in  it  have  another 
cheap  source.  Plowing,  harrowing,  providing 
leguminous  cover  crops  for  winter,  attention  to 
insect  and  disease  prevention,  care  in  seed  selec- 
tion and  the  careful  handling  of  vegetables  and 
grains  over  winter  should  be  followed  with  even 
greater  diligence  than  usvtal  in  order  that  farm 
management  as  a  whole  may  be  of  better  char- 
acter— cultivating  only  as  much  land  as  can  be 
well  and  thoroly  cared  for. 

Disturbed  Supply 
Another  point  which  should  be  well  recog- 
nized is  the  disturbance  to  the  nattiral  supply  and 
demand  caused  by  the  Governments  urgent  ap- 
peal to  amateur  gardeners.  These  war  gardens 
were  numerous,  and  while  a  large  number  of  them 
failed,  yet  there  were  enough  successful  ones  to 
make  a  decided  impression  on  the  local  markets. 
In  so  far  as  this  extra  supply  of  food  stuffs 
brought  about  lower  prices,  it  was  well  worth 
while.  But  another  factor  of  great  importance 
must  be  recognized.  The  produce  from  the  war 
gardens  (potatoes  for  instance)  will  cotne  into 
direct  competition  with  that  raised  by  farmers. 
and  the  latter  will  logically  receive  loss  for  their 
crops  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  reasoning,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  plant  less  next  year;  and  heiict'  next  year's 
crop  will  be  small.  This  condition  is  the  result 
of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  ilemand  and  is 
experienced  very  often  during  normal 
times,  but  is  then  of  less  inii)ortanct'. 
The  world,  however,  stands  in  far  too 
great  need  of  food  at  the  present  time 
to  i)ermit  of  the  reduction  of  planting 
witlunif   seriiMis  consequences. 

Labor  Situation 
The  patriotic  obligation  which 
rests  upon  every  farmer  today  de- 
mauds  a  determination  upon  his  part 
lo  make  the  best  of  the  bad  labor  situ- 
ation which  handicaps  him,  to  give 
unusual  attention  to  the  improved 
methods  of  farm  management,  and  to 
bring  into  play  every  resource  at  his 
command.  If  he  will  do  these  things 
and  do  them  well,  he  will  be  just  as 
important  a  factor  in  the  spee<ly  res- 
toration of  peace  as  tho  soldier  on 
the  firing  line.  America  and  her  al- 
lies are  determined  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  at  no  mat- 
ter V.  hat  cost.  .\nd  tho  real  American 
farmer  should  have  as  great  a  deter- 
mination t(t  put  into  efTect  a  sound 
policy  of  soil  husbandry  which  will 
make  possible  not  only  the  better  carrying 
out  of  our  war  aims.  Imt  increased  prosperity 
after  the  war  as  well.  One  is  as  essential  as  the 
other.  Farmers  were  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  establishing  American  independence,  and  we 
believe  that  they  will  be  a  leading  factor  in  main- 
taining it. — L.  Wayne  Amy. 


.POTATO  COSTS  AND  YIELDS 

The  cost  of  producing  potatoes  i-.A  computed 
from  figures  furnished  by  various  farmers,  ranges 
from  $97  to  $i;w">  per  acre  with  a  yield  ranging 
from  80  to  450  bushels  per  acre.  As  a  rule  those 
who  figure  that  the  cost  of  production  is  $97  are 
the  ones  who  show  the  low  yield.  Accordingly 
they  must  receive  a  good  deal  over  .?1  per  bushel 
in  order  to  come  out  even.  Those  who  put  more 
money  into  the  cost  of  production  and  secure  a 
yield  of  400  bushels  per  acre  are  producing  po- 
tatoes at  n,")  cents  per  bushel. 

One  of  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  low  and  the  high  prodtiction  is  the  selection 
of  the  seed.  There  are  (|uite  a  number  who  reg\«- 
larly  select  their  seed  from  the  large  producing 
hills  tlmt  are  true  to  type.  These  men  are  the 
ones  who  are  «?ecuring  the  large  yields,  and,  in 
addition  to  securing  these  large  yields,  they  are 
selling  a  large  amount  of  their  production  for 
seed  which  brings  a  premium  of  from  2.1  to  .lo 
cents  a  bushel  above  table  potatoes. — F.  R.  Stev- 
ens, Agriculturist,  L.  V.  Railroad. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


SQUADRON 

FRO^T    2  B/j  .,       UACK    2   'A    n 

TROOPER 

FRONT    2  Vp  in       BACK    M/4  m 
THE      NEW 

SLIDEWEU 

COLLAR 


I  The  important  feature  of 
I  this  new  collar  that  men 
are  demandme  this  eeason 
is,— that  It  does  NOT  w«»r  out  I 
I  yo«r  Airt«cro»eTour8ho«lder8. 1 
1  This  new  model  does  not  rub  ] 
the  Bhirt  because  it  is  made 
I  with  "modified  carves.** 
I  And  of  oouxse,  iike  all 

SLIDEWEH 

^     COLLARS      ^ 

,  It  la  made  with  tbe  two  "oatloDally  I 
Mked  for"  collar  feature— th«  Pat- 
anted  Tie-Protecti«C  Siueld  mad  the 
Graduated    Tie-Slide  Space-exclu-' 
Bive  Slidewell  featarM. 

20c— 2  for  SSc— 3  for  50c 

I  Hall.  HartweM  &  Co.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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NATIONAL   VEGETABLE    SHOW 

The  First  NatioBal  Vegetable 
Show,  held  in  SpringAeld,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober 12  to  20,  was  a  wonderful  dis- 
play. It  was  made  possible  by  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  was  there  collected  under 
one  roof  such  a  variety  of  vegetable 
products  that  so  closely  approached 
perfection.  It  was  a  joy  for  anyone 
just  to  look  upon  those  exhibits;  but 
for  the  market  gardener  and  the 
seedsman  with  high  ideals,  it  was 
truly  a  wonderful  inspiration. 

The  exhibits  were  largely  from  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States— Minnesota  and  Oregon  were 
the  only  Western  states  represented. 


tlon  cf  luality  and  greater  demand 
for  vegetable  foods  from  the  millions 
of  consumers. 

List  of  Awards 

Class  X.  Limited  collections  from 
state  asociations:  1st,  $100  and  ban- 
ner, Massachusetts  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association;  2nd,  $50  and  ban- 
ner, Ohio  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation; 3rd,  $30  and  banner,  Minne- 
sota Vegetable  Growers*  Association; 
4th,  banner,  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association;  5th,  banner, 
New  York  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Class  S.  Unlimited  collection  from 
local  vegetable  growers'  associations : 
1st,  $125  and  banner,  Irondequoit, 
New  York;  2nd,  $100  and  banner, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  4th,  $50  and  ban- 
ner, New  Castle,  Pa.;  4th,  $50  and 
banner,  Boston,  Mass.;  5th,  $25  and 
banner,    Hartford,  Conn. 

Class  8.  Unlimited  collection  from 
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tary  was  discussed  at  various  points 
thruout  the   meeting.      At   the  busi- 
ness  session    it    was    decided    to   em- 
ploy such  a.  secretary   provided  such 
an    office    can    be    properly    financed 
without    too    serious    drain    on    the 
funds  of  the  Association.     It  is  un- 
derstood that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose from  members  and  allied  indus- 
tries.    The  Executive  committee  was 
instructed  to  work  out  a  system  of 
afflliation  with  state  and  local  organ- 
iations  on   a  basis   of  representative 
delegates.     There  are  about  700  local 
vegetable     growers'     associations     In 
the   country   and   the   effort   will   be 
to  draw  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
into  the  national  body.     Tt  was  fur- 
ther decided  to  create  a  council  con- 
sisting of  the   officers   and   directors 
of  the  Association.      Such   a   council 
will  be  required   to  hold   a   meeting 
just  previous  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the   Association   and    pass   on   all 
new    business    before    same    is    sub- 
mitted to  the  national  body. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


Honey  Dew  Musk  Melpns  Grown  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  1917. 
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Reading  Bone  Ferfilizer 

Quality     Service    Satkfadkm 

I  hav«  u»«d  your  #«ftili»*  oo  all  cra^  for 
,n»ny  ye»r»  «nd  hiva  had  »pJendid  re.ult.. 
I  hav«  »lway«  founa  them  in  exc«ilei.t 
drilling  conditioo. 

Youri  truly. 
(Si«ned)  WM.  ARMSTRONG. 
Member   ol   the     Eiecgtive  Committet   of   the 
Pennsylvania  State  Oange. 

(Ttala  trade  m.ir'.  laeant  «uatltr) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
ReadtnffBone 

Fertilizer. 


Write    for 

booklet  aad 

air  the r  in- 

lormation. 


CoDtractw*  le  Ihe  CeTernmeni 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 

Twinet,  Canvat,  Flagf 

I  Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,     Philadelphia 


N.  J.  FARM-125  AC  RES 

for  sale  nt  once;  «xcellPOtly  locate<l  oa  i*oiie  road,  '.i 

mtlPn  from  Moornstown  und  r.!  m tins  from  cnndpti 
Ferrtefl  and  Phila<le)pbl»  ■arkoto.  in  hlg))  t«.«t«  of 
ruliu-atlon.  Has  uianilon  \\<n\^  with  modern  rfirvf-nl- 
i>n(!«i  ana  »  wells  of  good  whtor;  itood  tMtrna.  «ut.buikl- 
inga  and  ton;int  hoime.  close  to  graded  school.    Wrlto, 

Jfu^KRErM^EY;       MOORESTOWN.  N.J. 


Man — ^To  Wwr  Hue  Sutt  pa^  easy  work. 

BANNRft   rAILORINO  CO..      OML  735.    (-"hlciwo. 


The    present    difficulties    in    express 
shipments   interfered    very    seriously 
in   the   exhibits   from   Pennsylvania, 
especially.  The  exhibits  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  portions  of  the  New  Castle 
local   exhibit  did   not   reach  Spriag- 
field  in  time  for  the  show.     But  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Penn- 
sylvania growers  have  reason  to  be 
proud.      The  Philadelphia  Vegetable 
Growers'   Association   sent   their   ex- 
hibit by  motor  truck  all  the  way  to 
Springfield,  and  incidentally  brought 
home  a  first  prize  of  1 125  and  a  ban- 
ner, on  an  unlimited  display  open  to 
local  asaociations. 

UUewise,  the  New  Castle  Market 
Gardeners'  Association  exhibit  in 
I  Class  2  refiected  great  credit  upon 
I  the  growers  in  that  association.  The 
quality  of  their  display  can  best  be 
gauged  when  it  is  known  that  it  was 
placed  ahead  of  the  Boston  Exhibit 
and  won  a  third  prize  of  $7  5  and  a 
banner.  The  first  prize  of  this  par- 
ticular class  wiLS  won  by  the  Ironde- 
quoit (N.  Y.)  growers,  which  was 
absolutely  the  most  nearly  perfect 
display  of  vegetables  imaginable. 
Practically  every  specimen  was  per- 
fect, and  quality  and  uniformity  thru- 
out were  most  striking.  Other  ex- 
hibits which  deser>'e  special  mention 
were  the  Providence.  R.  I..  Associa- 
tion exhi1.it  and  the  Springfield. 
Mass..    Association   exhibit. 

It  is  oerlninly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
impetus  given  by  this  First  National 
Vegetable  Show  will  re.sult  in  mak- 
inp  the  National  Vegetable  Show  an 
annual  evert.  The  value  of  such  dis- 
plays is  inestimable.  They  will  re- 
sult in  better  seeds  from  the  seedf- 
man,  better  products  from  the  grow- 
er and,  above  all,  craat«r  apprecia- 


local  vegetable  growers'  associations: 
1st,  $125  and  banner,  Philadelphia, 
Pm.;  2nd,  $100  and  banner,  Spring- 
fleld,  Mass.;  3rd,  |75  and  banner. 
Providence,  R.  I.;  4th,  $50  and  ban- 
ner, Bridgeport,  Cone.;  5th,  $28  and 
banner,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  4.  Individuals'  unlimited  ex- 
hibit: 1st,  $40,  Edwin  L.  Lewis. 
Taunton,  Mess.;  2nd,  $26,  W.  E. 
Cross,  Agawan,  Mass.;  5th,  $10, 
Carlton  M.  Sterns,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 

Class  5.  Individuals'  limited  col- 
lection: 1st,  $40,  J.  M.  and  A.  H. 
Smith,   Chicopee  Falls,   Mass. 

Class  7.  Educational  Exhibits  from 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations:  1st,  banner,  Massachusetts 
Agriculture  College;  2nd,  banner. 
ITnlversity  of  Illinois;  ?.rd,  banner, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Class  6.  Specialists'  limited  collec- 
tions of  live  vegetables,  not  more 
than  3  varieties  each:  1st,  $30,  Ed- 
win L.  Lewis,  Taunton,  Mass.;  2nd, 
$20,  A.  H.  Bumham;  3rd,  $10,  Car. 
Albano,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Class  10.  Collection  of  10  vege- 
tables packed  for  market  (local): 
Ist,  $75  and  banner.  E.  u  Lewis, 
Taunton,  Mass.;  2nd.  $60  and  ban- 
ner, E.  C.  Potter,  Providence,  R.  T.; 
nrd.  $40  and  banner.  II.  M.  Howard, 
West  Newton,  Mass.;  4th,  $30  and 
banner,  W.  H.  Pierce,  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  5th,  $20  and  banner, 
Starkey  Produce  Co.,  Bustleton,  Pa. 
Class  11.  Collection  of  10  vege- 
tables parked  for  shipping  market: 
Ist.  $75  and  banner,  The  Highwood 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation; 2ad,  $«0  and  banner,  H.  M. 
Howard,  West  Newton.  Mass. 


Business  Session 
The   proposal   made   by  the  Presi- 
dent  to  employ  a  permanent  secre- 


Spraying  for  Peaeli  Leaf-Curl 
One  of  the  recent  developments  in 
spraying   is   the    fact    that   the   leaf- 
curl  of  peaches  can  be  controlled  just 
as  well  in  the  fall  as  in  spring,  and, 
in  fact,  much  better  than  in  spring, 
unless  the  latter  application  is  made 
clearly  before  any  growth  hiuj  start- 
ed in  the  buds.     This  thould  enable 
the  peach  growers  to  get  at  least  a 
large  part  of  their  spraying  done  in 
the   fall,   as   the   work   can    be  done 
with    lime-sulphur    which    will    also 
control  the  San  Jose  scale  at  the  same 
time  if  applied  at  proper  strength. 

For  the  leaf-curl  alone,  the  lime- 
sulphur  can  be  diluted  as  much  as  1 
to  a  total  of  15,  in  the  case  of  the 
best  commercial  grades,  which  should 
give  a  density  of  about  1.02  in  the 
diluted  spray.  This  Is  obtained  by 
using  about  3^  gallons  of  a  32  degree 
concentrate  in  50  gallons  of  spray. 
If  home-made  lime-sulphur  concen- 
trates are  used,  dilute  so  as  to  get 
the  final  density  of  1.02,  which  will 
require  about  4]  gallons  on  the  aver- 
age to  50  gallons  of  spray. 

If  the  scale  is  also  to  be  controlled 
at  the  same   time   the   rate  ef  dilu- 
tion should   not   be   greater   than    1 
to  a  total  of  9   in   case  of  the  best 
commercial    concentrates,    or    to    a 
total  of  7  in  the  average  home-made 
material.      This    will    require    about 
5V^   gallons  of  a  32   degree  concen- 
trate in  50  gallons  of  spray,  or  about 
6%  gallons  of  good  home-made  ma- 
terial in  the  same  quantity  of  spray. 
In  the  case  of  the  scale  at  least. 
it  Is  probable  that   the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  making  the  ap- 
plication within  about  6  weeks  after 
the  majority  of  the  leaves  have  fall- 
en.     Any    time    during   the    strictly 
dormant  season,  when  the  weather  is 
fair  and  the  temperature  well  above 
freezing,  will  be  satisfactory  for  the 
leaf-curl.      For  both   these   troubles, 
thoroness  of  application  Is  of  prime 
importance  in  securing  the  beet  re- 
sults. 

Apple  Rust  and  Its  Control 
"Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Is 
the  matter  with  two  diseased  apples 
I  am  mailing  you  today,  and  what  T 
can  have  done  to  prevent  the  trouble 
next  year?  The  trees  have  been 
spraved  with  lime  and  sulphur  in 
winter  and  In  the  sprint?  with  ar 
senate  of  lead."— E.  R..  Maine. 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  duo 
to  cedar  rust.  The  only  effec- 
tive  method    of    control    consists   In 
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the  eradication  of  the  red  cedars, 
upon  which  this  fungus  passes  an  es- 
sential part  of  its  life  cycle.  The 
eradication  must  be  done  thoroly.  To 
be  really  effective,  all  red  cedars 
within  a  radius  of  at  least  a  mile 
about  the  apple  orchard  should  be 
destroyed.  The  trees,  moreover, 
should  be  cut  before  March  1st  or 
else  burned  at  once  if  cut  later  than 
that  date.  If  it  is  impossible  to  des- 
troy the  cedars  to  this  distance,  some- 
thing may  be  accomplished  by  care- 
ful inspection  of  all  cedars  within 
the  prescribed  area  and  by  removing 
all  of  the  galls  or  so-called  cedar  ap- 
ples which  occur  on  these  cedars, 
completing  this  work  before  March 
1st  to  make  sure  that  no  spores  will 
have  already  escaped  to  infect  the 
apples.  This  work  must  be  done 
every    year. 

Where  orchards  are  far  enough 
from  the  cedars  to  escape  severe  in- 
fection and  where  only  moderately 
susceptible  varieties  occur,  it  Is 
sometimes  practicable  to  control  this 
disease  by  spraying  the  apple  trees. 
To  afford  satisfactory  protection,  the 
first   application   should  be  made  as 
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fully  and  received  a  net  return  of 
over  $500  per  acre.  Every  melon 
sold  for  twenty  cents  or  more  and  he 
could  not  supply  the  demand  they 
created.         .    ^     v' 

The  success  attained  by  these 
growers  i|  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
started  these  melons  in  paper  boxes 
in  the  hotbeds  four  weeks  before  it 
was  time  to  set  them  in  the  field. 
Thus  the  growing  season  was  length- 
ened at  least  six  weeks,  because  it 
requires  several  days  longer  for  seed 
to  germinate  in  the  cool  soil  of  the 
field  than  it  does  in  the  warm  soil  of 
a  hotbed.  Transplanted  melons  are 
not  seriously  bothered  with  the 
striped  squash  beetles,  fiea  beetles 
and  cutworms.  Therefore,  their 
growth  Is  uninterrupted  right  from 
the  beginning. 

The  soil  is  especially  prepared  by 
plowing  under  a  cover  crop  of  clover 
or  rye  and  vetch.  Unless  the  soil 
has  been  limed  within  recent  years, 
a  light  application  of  "lime  is  ap- 
plied and  immediately  harrowed 
into  the  soil.  The  rows  are  mark- 
ed out  about  six  feet  apart  and  deep 
enough     so     that     well     decomposed 


Ohio  Rome  Beauty  Crop  from  Fertilized  and  Unfertilized  Rows. 


.soon  as  the  leaves  unfold  and  they 
should  be  kept  protected  until  the 
first  week  in  June.  It  Is  only  the 
new  leaves  that  are  susceptible,  and 
hence  they  must  be  kept  protected 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Lime-sul- 
phur solution,  at  the  rate  of  about 
1].  gallons  of  the  best  commercial 
concentrates,  in  a  total  of  50  gallons 
of  spray,  is  the  most  effective  ma- 
terial to  use. 


THE   HONEY   DEW   MUSKMELON 


Within  a  very  few  years  the  honey 
(lew  muskmelon  has  sprung  into 
fi.vor.  because  it  has  proved  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
1  rofitable  melons  recently  Introduc- 
o'l.  Their  usual  size  is  about  9 
inches  in  length  and  7  inches  in 
Tliameter.  The  meat  is  nearly  three 
inches  thick,  of  a  smooth  texture  and 
«f  delicious  quality.  These  melons 
J. re  coming  into  our  eastern  markets 
in  large  quantities  and  are  selling 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar each.  Naturally  the  eastern 
growers  have  a  desire  to  grow  these 
melons  but  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  because  they  required 
:n  unusually  long  growing  season 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  them  to 
mature  In  the  East.  However,  at 
least  two  New  Jersey  growers  have 
liad  splendid  success  with  them  this 
f^eason. 

Mr.  Walter  Bacon,  Bridgeton.  N. 
•T..  grew  about  30  specimens  on  a 
dozen  hills  in  his  home  garden  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cox,  Pemberton.  N.  J., 
grew  an   acre  of  them  very  success- 


manure  may  be  distributed  along  in 
the  row.  A  fertilizer  high  in  phos- 
phoric acid  is  spread  on  top  of  this 
manure  before  it  is  covered.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  manure  may  be  used 
better  returns  are  always  realized  by 
supplementing  it  with  a  commercial 
fertilizer  high  in  phosphoric  acid, 
because  manure  is  deficient  In  this 
element  which  is  so  essential  for 
the  best  development  of  the  melons. 
During  the  growing  season  the 
vines  grew  vigorously;  however,  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  growers  to 
spray  their  cantaloupes  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  the  honey  dew  mel- 
ons were  sprayed  at  regular  inter- 
vals. On  the  sixth  day  of  August 
Mr.  Bacon's  garden  plot  was  covered 
with  vigorous  vines  and  large  mel- 
ons were  plentiful,  altho  they  were 
not  ripe  until  several  weeks  later. 
The  sandy  soil  of  southern  New  Jer- 
sey seems  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  the  Honey  Dew  melon.  All  those 
grown  were  of  splendid  flavor,  thick 
meated  and  had  an  attractive  appear- 
ance considering  the  variety.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Honey  Dew  melon 
will  be  planted  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  in  New  Jersey  during  the  com- 
ing seasons. — R.  L.  Scharring-Haus- 
en,  N.  J. 


"Every  farmer  is  urged  to  «ave  his 
own  seed  by  selection  from  the  best 
producing  str.iins  on  his  own  fleldi^, 
thus  insuring  a  supply  known  to  be 
suited  to  the  region  in  which  it  is  to 
be  grown.  'Reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  a  prospective  supply  of  im- 
ported  seed." — ^U.  S.   Dept.   of  Agri. 

Cull    potatoes    make    profitable   pork. 


lAMBERTVILLE 

GRUBBER  FOOTWEAR^ 


ERE'S  rubber 
footwear   that 
has  regular  man-quality. 
It's  as  tough  as  cowhide;  she^s 
water  like  a  duck's  back  and  is 
as  comfortable  as  an  old  pair  of 
carpet  slippers.      Wear  it  day  after  day, 
through  all  kinds  of   weather,  over   the 
roughest  ground,  and  these  good,  staunch 
boots  and  shoes  will  give  you  the  wear  and  comfort  a  man  likes. 

There's  a  LambertviUe  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

You'O  find  a  Lambertville  Brand  among  the  five  listed  below  that  will  satisfy 
you.    You  can  identify  every  boot  and  shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label 


R*<lakiaSlMrt 

Boot.    Full  of  woar^proof  qtwlitio*. 


Sna^- Proof— All  rubber  and  duck.  Seven 
thicknesies  of  rubber  ground  into  the 
heavy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  o(  long  wearing  ted  rubber. 

Lamco^  Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven 
ftout  ribs  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking. 


tm  Brand— DucV  vamp,  long  tervioe  foot* 
wear  at  moderate  price. 

H^irc— Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag.Pioof 
quality — •team  cured  in  vacuum,  detigned 
lor  extreme  Mvere  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your 
locality.  Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to 
merchants  who  vedue  a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not 
find  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  LambertviUe,  N.  J. 


Trmmm 


XCELS10n> 


Crow  Bmtfr  If  Prottcfd   With 

Wire  Meih 
_    Tree  Guards 

Prevent  firirdbntr,  bark-peelintr,  in^awinir 
and  injury  from  tools  and  carek-ss  people. 
Strong;  heavy  sralvanizin;?  prevcnt-s  rust; 
economical;  last  for  years;  easily  placed 
and  moved.  All  sizes.  Write  for  catalog  U> 
prices,  etc. 

Wright  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mam. 
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BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$oO  fur  what  be  thought  worth 
ki5.  Get  uur  pri<.-e  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,      Phila.,  Pa 
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USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  drainaKe  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burnsd^-cverlastinc.  Don't  have  to  dif: 
'em  up  to  be  replaced  e  very  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  mannfactmrrs  of  the  famous  HATCO  IMP£KISHABLK 
SILO,  Katco  Boildinc  Tile  and  Ratco  Sewer  Pipe. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company    -      1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CLARIDGE 

A  likeable  st7le —  It  is  aiT> 

ARROW 

fomt^fit 

COLLAR 

and  that's  only  one  of  many 
things  that  accounts  for  its 
great  popularity. 

20cea.    2  for  33c   ^  for  30c 

CXUm.  PEABODY  V  CO.  Inc.        MAKWl 


Jfc^^ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Est  tbiithed  1880  PuUiihed  Every  Saturday. 

Knir?«<l  j»  Kfci.n.l  .lac-'  iiiuti.-r  m  ilir  i'hiUilrlpliia  I'oslolficr. 


THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLI9HIWC  COMPANY 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

one  day  at  the  show.  It  will  last  until  the  27th. 
It  is  the  most  logically  arranged  and  withal 
the  most  attractive  agricultural  exposition  that 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit. 

I«     Hg      1^ 


M..I    UAWRBNCl.   I^esiilent 
M.I..  I. A\\  RENCK.   Vuo-Pren 

Nil  K  LAlNC;.       Maaager 
A.  .1     AN1>KHSUN.    tdltor 


V.  U.  NANCE.  S«cretary 

P.  T.  LAWRENCR,  Treasurer 

U.  P.  KK»TEU.  Aasociate  Editor 

HAKRIKT  MASON.  HouHebold  Editor 


2«l-2fi3  South  3rd  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE 


PhiUaelpki^  Pa. 


Branch  Offlc<?!4  (or  AdvertlslUK  ouly: 


Cleveland.  O. 
C°lii(-ac».  111.. 


lUll  Oregon  Av< 
Conway  BI(Ib 


N«w  York  City,       381  1-ourtb  AV6. 
l>«irolt.  Mich..  ;«»  Congress  St.  W. 


TEU.MS  t>F  BrBSl^KIPTION 
Kive  years,  260  Copies  to  one  Peruon.  $2  " 


$1.75  I  1'  Years.  104  Copies 
.75    6  Montba.  ae  Copies 


81.26 
.10 


av«-ar<.  1.W  Copies 
1  Yoar.ii  Cople^ 

Uonut  bv  drufi.  p..storace  or  express  money  order  or  reKisiered  letter. 
ArtXrwi  Rllcomnm.ucaUona  lo.  ai.<l  muke  all  remittances  paynble  to 
•11  r  iTwrPUce  rubllshlnc  Conipai.y.  PUiladolpbl*.  Peuua. 


UATICS  Ol    AU\  EUTlSlNt; 
asccnu  per  BKuti-lii.c  measurement ,  or  »4.W>  per  lucb    ^4  Unes  per 
inr       t°arb insertion      Nu  advenlseroent  of  less  than  a  imea  Inserted.   No 
doc''i.iKe   immoral  or. iwlndlluK  adverttoemei.ts  tuserted  at  any  prioe. 

''^^ll^J^^'^::^^^^'^^'^^^^^'^'^      complete  inform.- 

ti..ti  furnlslied  upou  nauest.      ^ 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Bureau  ..t 
•"  Circulations 
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We  wish  we  could  impress  firmly 
Secure  Seed  upon  the  mind  of  every  farmer  the 
Corn  Now        necessity    of    securing    next    year's 

seed  corn  this  fall.  It  has  been  pro- 
phesied that  seed  next  spring  will  be  ten  dollars 
j»er  bushel.  Whether  it  is  that  much  or  not.  it  is 
Fure  to  be  very  scane  and  many  farmers  will  feel 
under  the  necessity  of  using  poor  seed.  In  spite 
of  the  over-drawn  statements  to  the  contrary, 
lirst-class  crops  of  corn  —  that  i.s.  well-grown,  fiil- 
i> -matured  crops — are  scarce  when  compared  with 
the  world's  needs.  Altho  the  number  of  bushels 
iiiuy  total  billions,  but  a  .small  percentage  will 
make  llrst-cla.ss  seed.  The  late,  wet  spring  and 
tarly  frosts  have  .seriously  injured  a  great  deal 
of  corn  so  that  it  is  immature,  hence  germina- 
tion will  be  uncertain. 

lu  all  probability  enough  corn  suitable  for 
seed  may  be  secured  if  careful  selection  is  made 
now.  If  those  who  must  buy  from  others  will 
bespeak  it  from  farmers  whose  corn  fully  ma- 
tured, and  have  them  pick  it  out  this  fall,  then 
take  it  home  and  carefully  dry  and  care  for  it, 
a  serious  situation  next  spring  may  be  avoided. 
II  is  usually  best  to  secure  seed  in  your  own  lo- 
cality if  possible       no  IT  NOW. 

N.     »fe     te 

On   the  evening  of   October   18    the 
National  ^reat     Coliseum     which     Ohio     has 

DaiiT  Show     erected   on    the   state   fair   grounds 
at    Columbus    was    thrown    open    to 
a    large    and    admiring    multitude.      A    trumpeter 
in  Khaki  sounded   the  a.ssembly.  the  band  struck 
up  the  national   air.  the  people  stood   uncovered, 
and    the   Natitmal    Dairy    Show    of    1917    was   on. 
First  came  the  parade  of  cattle,  under  the  efficient 
ring   leadership  of  Thomas  Bell.      Then   the   rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  draft  breeds  entered  and 
were  put  thru  their  paces  in  true  American  fash- 
ion, for  this  was  almost  altogether  an  American 
horse   show,   the   imported    individuals   being   de- 
(idedlv    in    the    minority.      The    remainer   of    the 
fvening  was.  devoted    to   the   regular  horse  show 
program.     The  dairy  show  proper  is  a  wonderful 
collection    of    products,    machinery    and    supplies. 
When  one  contemplates  that  all  of  this  great  ag- 
gregation represents  the  scope  of  an  industry  that 
Is  based  on  the  product  of  the  dairy  cow  it  is  to 
be  impressed  more  than  ever  with  the  importance 
of  the  niarvalouR  laboratory  by  which  she  changes 
feed   and   forage  in   the  perfect    food   which  com- 
prises  such    a    large    portion   of   the   food    of    the 
human    race.      This   shov*-    is    more    than    a    mere 
collection    of  exhibits.      If  is   a    study   in   human 
progress-  a  college  course  in  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped agricultural  industry— an  inspiration  for 
better  farming.      Every   farmer  who  can   possibly 
trrange  to  spare  the  time  should  spend  at  least 


Subscriptions  to  the  second  Liberty 
Liberty  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  October  27.  At  this  time. 
Loan  October    19.    the    loan    is   scarcely    half 

subscribed.  The  full  amount  must  be 
taken  on  the  closing  date.  To  fail  in  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  failing  In  the  first  great  battle 
of  the  war.  There  must  be  no  failures,  and  all 
must  help.  The  purchase  of  liberty  bonds  is  put- 
ting money  at  safe  and  profitable  savings.  Pur- 
chasers are  not  asked  to  donate  the  money; 
merely  to  lend  it.  And  they  will  be  lending  on 
the  best  possible  security  and  fqr  the  best  possible 
purpose.  The  new  bonds  pay  four  percent  inter- 
est and  are  free  from  all  state,  municipal  and 
local  taxes  except  state  and  inheritance  taxes,  and 
irom  all  federal  taxes  except  superincome  and 
excess-profits  taxes.  For  the  farmer  and  the 
huiuU  investor  this  means  freedom  from  all  taxes 
on  all  Liberty  Loan  investments  except  inheri- 
lance  taxes. 

Four  percent  interest  Is  all  that  can  be  se- 
cured   from    savings    banks,    and    investment    in 
iiiese  bonds   is   as   safe   as  in   any   savings   bank 
account.      It   is   also   as   convenient.      The   bonds 
may  be  converted  into  cash  at  any  time  and  are 
acceptable  as  security  for  any  loan.      Banks  and 
trust   companies   are   prepared   to   accept   install- 
ment payments  on  bonds,  and  this  arrangement 
makes  it  easy  to  open  a  regular  savings  account, 
with  an  absolutely  safe- investment  as  the  result. 
We  know   that  a  great  many   farmers   have 
no  excess  money  to  invest.     We  know  that  many, 
and  perhaps  most,  farmers  could  well  turn  all  of 
their  savings  back  to  the  farm  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  country  in  in- 
treasing    future   crop    production.      At    the   same 
time  we  know  that  many  farmers  do  have  money 
to   invest,   and  we  know   that  many  are  putting 
their  money   in  places  and  investments  that  are 
not   as  safe  or  as  profitable  as  these  bonds  are. 
There   are    farmers    who    have   saved    money    for 
vears  only  to  be  caught  by  some  smooth,  design- 
ing promoter,  and  fleeced  of  their  life's  savings. 
We  have  told  our  readers  of  the  farmer  who  ne- 
jTlected   to  invest   in   the  simple  labor-saving  de- 
\  ices  for  the  farm  and  home  in  order  to  save  up 
H  little  of  the  returns  of  the  farm  each  year.     We 
have  told  how  a  promoter  of  a  fake  copper  mine 
got   all   of   that   saving,   leaving   the  farmer   and 
his   wife   to  start   all   over   in  providing   for  the 
rainy  day.     We  have  tol^  how  the  farmers  of  one 
county    of    Pennsylvania    were    swindled    out    of 
(.ver   $100,000   in   one   year  by   a  land   company. 
These  things  are  occurring  all  of  the  time.     This 
class  of  farmers  can  find  no  better  place  for  their 
money  than  the  Liberty  Bonds. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  unless 
the  loans  are  made  and  this  war  is  won,  we  will 
all  face  burdens  in  the  next  decade  that  will  make 
these  loans  look  insignificant.  All  citizens  must 
help  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  must 
I  ght  with  men  and  with  money.  We  must  pro- 
tect men  already  in  the  field,  and  we  must  pre- 
j.are  for  the  many  more  that  will  soon  be  on  the 
way.     We  must  act  now. 

f«      ta      ^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
farmers   needed   a   strong,    ac- 
tive  organization    of    national 
extent  it  is  now.     True,  it  has 
been    needed   many    years,    but   the   necessity    has 
increased  as  life  and  business  became  more  com- 
plex   until    now,    when    a    national    crisis   exists, 
agriculture  finds   itself  with   no  efficient   organi- 
zation  thru   which  it  can  exert  Its  potential  in- 
fluence on  national  affairs.     Other  lines  of  busi- 
ness are  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  present  a 
solid  front,  either  in  defence  of  their  claims  or  in 
opposition  to  plans  deemed  inimical  to  their  wel- 
fare.     Agriculture,   on   the  other  hand,   must  be 
content  with  a  quasi  representation  by  public  of- 
ficials, or  by  the  efforts  of  a  comparatively  few 
energetic  farmers  acting  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility,  or   for  local   organizations.      Still   another 
class   of   agricultural   spokesmen    is   composed   of 
those  who   have   no   knowledge   of,   or  sympathy 
with,  the  business  of  farming. 

The  grange  may  be  named  as  the  most  near- 
ly national  organization  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try, yet,  after  half  a  century  of  existence,  it  Is 


Wake  Up  The 
National  Grange 


JcuMter    21,    I*  17. 

organized  in  but  two-thirds  of  the  stales  of  the 
Union.  This  latter  fact  is  largely  due  lo  the 
continued  opposition  of  certain  national  leaders 
to  pushing  organization  in  the  southern  states, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  grange  had  its 
origin  in  the  desire  to  help  restore  the  destroyed 
agriculture  of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  grange 
made  a  phenomenal  growth,  reaching  a  member- 
fehip  of  over  850.000  in  1S75 — many  thousands 
more  than  it  has  ever  had  since.  This  growth, 
which  was  largely  in  the  North  Central  States. 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grange  vigorously 
attacked  certain  wrongs  and  successfully  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  the  power  of  organized  effort. 
It  lid  not  stop  with  mere  resolutions  and  denun- 
ciations, but  actually  performed  constructive  ser- 
vice which  gave  to  agriculture  a  square  deal  and 
a  new  standing.  The  leaders  were  fearless  and 
non-partisan  and  dared  to  use  their  political 
power  to  bring  about  the  economic  changes  nec- 
essary to  give  agriculture  a  fair  chance.  The 
grange  was  indeed  a  potent  factor  and  it  flour 
ished  because  it  was  truly  representing  the  farm- 
er and  fought  his  battles. 

We  firmly  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
grange.  We  hope  the  day  may  speedily  com.- 
when  these  principles,  as  contained  In  the  Declar 
ation  of  Purposes,  will  become  realities  and  be 
espoused  by  all  farmers.  But  in  spite  of  this 
faith  and  this  hope  we  are  not  blind  to  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  National  Grange  as  a  national 
order. 

There  are  capable,  energetic  grangers  in  ev- 
ery community.  There  are  hundreds  of  local 
granges  which  are  carrying  out  -the  precepts  oi 
the  order  and  have  brought  about  many  local 
improvements.  Many  Pomona,  or  county  granges, 
are  making  themselves  felt  in  various  ways.  A  few 
state  granges,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  zeal- 
ous officers,  have  been  instrumental  in  shaping 
legislation  and  executing  laws.  But  granting  all 
this.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  National 
Grange  is  not  equally  efficient  as  a  national  or- 
ganization. It  has  been  criticised  within  and 
without  the  order  for  avoiding  or  side-steppins 
action  on  vital  matters.  It  has  been  charge! 
with  partisanship  in  political  matters  and  with 
playing  into  the  hands  of  antagonistic  forces,  or 
of  seeking  their  approbation.  The  so-called  n- 
actionary  element  within  the  National  Granc 
has.  so  far,  succeeded  in  blocking  progressiv 
measures  and  has  prevented  aggressive  particip.i- 
tion  in  national  matters  which  vitally  affect  ag-i- 
culture.  An  indication  of  ineffectiveness  is  foiinil 
in  the  fact  that  when  active,  organized  effort  1.^ 
needed  to  perform  a  national  or  other  extensive 
service,  a  new  organization  is  necessary. 

For  some  time,  leading  men  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  co-ordinating  all  agricultural  bodies 
into  a  national  association  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  so  as  to  have  a  representative  head 
to  speak  for  agriculture.  The  National  Granf;e 
officials  have,  so  far.  refused  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment, altho  many  individual  grangers  have  dont- 
60.  The  National  Master  is  reported  to  have  said. 
"I  believe  always  in  co-operation,  never  in  federa- 
tion." Master  Wilson's  principle  is  repudiated  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Cnited  States. 

The  continued  repetition  of  things  achiev- 
ed by  the  grange  in  the  past  fails  to  satisfy  n.m 
v;ho  are  looking  for  help  in  present  needs,  and 
most  of  the  notable  achievements  are  ancient 
history.  Problems  without  number  are  now  and 
have  been  needing  a  spokesman  who  can  speak 
tind  act  authoritatively  for  agricultural  interests, 
but  he  is  not.  The  National  Grange  is  frequently 
lassed  by  and  ignored  by  the  Government.  n<'t 
from  malicious  intent  on  the  part  of  the  public 
but   because  of  the  known   supineness  of  grange 

leaders. 

This  seemingly  harsh  criticism  is  made  with 
the  hope  of  stirring  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ord-r 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  hour  th.n 
they  may  demand  greater  activity  on  the  part  i 
the  national  order.  We  do  not  believe  that  con- 
tinued self-flattery  and  the  voicing  of  glittering 
generalities  heard  so  frequently  and  read  in  th.- 
national  organ  are  satisfying  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  competent,  aggressive  leadership. 

The  National  Grange  will  meet  next  month  ni 
St.  Louis.  Let  members  and  subordinate  granges 
rrge  their  state  masters  to  stand  firmly  behind 
movements  which  would  make  of  the  National 
Grange  the  organization  it  poses  as  being  and 
which  it  should  be. 


October  27,   1917. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Expensive  Advice.  —  Figures  ob- 
tained at  the  Capitol  show  that  Penn- 
svivania  has  paid  over  $3,000  as  ex- 
|)»nses  and  other  charges  incidental 
I.,  tne  meetings  and  work  of  its 
State  Commi.ssion  of  Agriculture.  The 
( oiiimission  has  had  but  one  or  two 
( (inlerences  with  Governor  Brum- 
1.  npii  who  teemed  last  year  with 
,  -gestions  as  to  increasing  the  food 
( )\i.:iK;tiou  and  who  travelled  30  to 
40  -.iiiles  an  hour  to  tour  the  agricul- 
tural regions  to  disseminate  his  ideas. 
I'he  commission  seems  to  have  ad- 
vised with  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture on  advising  the  farm  advisors 
and  others  about  their  work.  Mean- 
while figures  .show  that  Pennsylvania 
far-ters  have  responded  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  to  the  national  call  for 
more  wheat  and  more  food,  aftho  the 
governor  vetoed  the  bill  to  give  the 
co;  ni.ssioners  a  safary  and  they 
ii:!v  met  but  seldom. 

More  Commissions. — The  governor 
has  named  a  half  dozen  commissions 
to  ttake  studies  of  such  matters  as 
old  Jige  pensions,  health  and  accident 
cor 'lit  ions  and  prison  affairs,  while 
other  bodies  are  to  revise  the  bank- 
ing, penal  and  other  laws.  Much  of 
thi-  work  could  be  done  by  the  well 
ci|.  ipped  Legislative  Reference  Bu- 
reii'i  without  necessity  of  duplicating 
expenditure  of  money  already  awall- 
ahie  for  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
(oditying.  statutes  or  could  be  handl- 
ed by  the  various  existing  branches 
of  :he  government  in  charge  of  such 
afftirs.  With  the  exception  of  the 
monumental  work  of  the  commission 
to  .-.dify  laws  relative  to  decedents' 
epi.ies  and  of  the  school  code  com- 
mi?>ion,  most  of  the  compilations  of 
laws  have  been  worked  out  by  state 
authorities  including  borough  and 
tnv:  ship  codes,  the  game,  fish  and 
dng  statutes,  the  health  and  charity, 
nnd  the  militia  and  highway  laws. 
Old  age  pension  systems  and  insur- 
ance of  health  are  attractive  sub- 
iect?.  however,  and  something  may 
coi^iP  of  them  if  factional  politics  are 
forgotten. 

Truck  Traffic. — Prom  all  accounts 
the  truck  traffic  over  Pennsylvania 
highways  has  been  jumping  at  an 
nm.i.'.ing  rate  this  fall  and  there  are 
Tiianv  reports  of  much  damage  done 
hv  the  immense  motor  vehicles  in 
"«e  Railroad  congestion  has  been 
so  treat  that  truck  lines  are  now 
ojiernting  between  some  cities  and 
ihe  effect  upon  highways  is  assum- 
inp  Tiroportlons  which  may  force  a 
change  in  the  plans  for  next  year, 
iiv  directl<m  of  Highway  Commis- 
-i.mer  O'Neil,  a  study  of  roads  much 
;pd  in  this  truck  traflic  and  of  the 
■  liaracter  of  the  movement  will  be 
mad".  Considerable  traffic  to  farms 
tor  produce  is  reported  in  some  east- 
nm  counties,  commission  men  send- 
ing big  machines  out  to  gather  snp- 
plie'- 

T'l'iltrymen  Unite. — The  pimltry- 
meri  of  the  state  will  forget  rival  or- 
Rani/ations  and  unite  in  one  big 
staf.  association.  The  meeting  held 
liT.  .-Saturday  was  important  In  that 
It  -'  ..red  necessity  for  egg  shippers 
ar.  1  ;  inuers  to  get  together  for  pro- 
tect inu  against  loss  in  shipments. 
Stit.  nients  were  made  showing  little 
or  iM  protection  from  loss  by  express 
shir;;ients.  even  where  a  dozen  eggs 
hi.ve  disappeared  completely  from  a 
\>c.\  State  officials  offered  to  take 
ch;:;\:.p  of  such  complaints  and  it  may 
be  that  the.  new  Bureau  of  Markets 
may  be  able  to  make  s\ich  a  presenta- 
tioti  That  it  may  end  the  abuse  thru 
P^iMic  sentiment    if   not   by   law. 

Shareholders'  Rights. — The  public 
Servir-p  Commission  recently  declar- 
ed Th  it  being  a  stockholder  in  a  so- 
ffillf  1  "farmer,  line"  does  not  carry 
'^■'tb  it  rights  of  service  unless  an 
nT<..,f>,it  on  the  stibjpct  is  made. 
It  u  <un  held  that  if  application  for 
serv-re  in  made  in  a  proper  way  and 
i'  i-  refused,  the  matter  is  a  sub- 
^Pf'T   for  complaint. 

>"M<  Reports.  —  Detniled  reports 
ar».  tioin^  prepared  on  the  milk  situa- 
Tf.  r.  Investigated  in  the  Pittsburgh 
f'lid  T.ancaster  districts,  but  It  is 
'Inii'tful  whether  thev  will  be  print- 
'''^  -^  no  funds  seem  to  be  nvailnblc. 
The  reports  are  verv  extensive,  but 
thus  far  have  f-'>''e'1  to  get  Into  the 
printing  class.  Po«»8iblv  if  the  milk 
'■ei)ort,'j  could  be  boiled  down  thev 
coiiTfl  get  by  ns  emergency  publlca- 
tior><! 

J^h'n  to  Locsil  Markets. — The  State 
T>,nMrf,Tient  of  Agriculture  1«  Issuing 
jp^'e-s  to  its  Peents  thnmut  the  stnte 
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kets  in  order  to  relieve  transporta- 
tion systems  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  better  distribution.  In  many 
counties  this  has  been  done  thru 
curb  markets. 

Cereal  Production.  —  Figures  on 
wheat,  rye  and  oats  production  by 
counties  have  been  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  statitistics.  Lancaster. 
York.  Franklin.  Berks,  Cumberland 
and  Chester  Counties  each  produced 
over  a  million,  Lancaster  leading 
with  three  million  bushels.  About 
ten  counties  produced  h:;lf  the  wheat 
crop  of  over  26.000,000.  Counties 
which  have  large  industries  show  a 
falling  off  in  wheat  production  in 
most  instances.  The  rye  crop  of  4,- 
57.'j.2.')0  bushels  is  much  more  evenly 
divided.  Berks,  Northampton,  Bucks, 
Lehigh.  York  and  Schuylkill  lead  as 
they  did  last  year,  but  most  of  them 
show  a  decline  In  production  as  con- 
trasted with  jumps  In  the  wheat 
leaders.  Berks  leads  the  oats  pro- 
ducers with  1.659.177  out  of  a  total 
of  38,800,769.  Bradford.  Westmore- 
land. Somerset.  Washington.  Butler 
and  Tioga  Counties  follow,  all  in  the 
million-bushel  class. 

Crop  Reports.  —  Late  figures  on 
crop  reports  show  sweet  potatoes  as 
114.000  bushels  against  100.000  es- 
timated for  1916;  onions,  102.000 
against  75.000;  pears,  436,000 
against    509,000. 

Farm  Labor  Exemption.  —  In  the 
last  few  weeks  reports  tell  of  tend- 
ency 6f  draft  boards  to  be  more  lib- 
eral in  regard  to  farmers;  eapeciallv 
where  dependency  and  necessity  to 
keep  farms  going  is  shown. — Hamil- 
ton, Harrisburs,  Oct.  22. 


capped  by  scarcity  of  labor.  Delays 
in  coal  shipments  had  put  threshers 
out  of  business  for  long  intervals, 
greatly   handicapping  the  harvest. 

Crop  Notes.  —  New  York  State 
leads  in  cabbage  production  this  year 
with  over  70,000  acres,  against  40,- 
800  last  year,  with  an  estimated 
crop  of  349.680  tons,  or  almost  four 
times  last  year's  crop.  It  is  being 
sold  at  $20  to  $26  per  ton  at  pres- 
ent. Enormous  increases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beans  and  onions  are  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Onions  are  selling  at 
$1.75  to  $2  per  bushel.  Choice  hay 
has  recently  brought  as  high  as  $18 
altho  lesser  prices  prevail.  Heavy 
frosts  have  cut  much  silage  com  up- 
state where  the  late  harvest  and 
scarcity  of  help  had  delayed  securing 
the  crop.  Very  few  potatoes  are  dug 
as  yet.  Some  fields  are  so  smitten 
with  rot  as  to  be  worthless.  Quite 
a  few  new  silos  have  been  erected  in 
central  New  York,  altho  scarcity  of 
help  has  hindered  the  work  badlv. 
—P. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 


Meatless  Tuesdays.  —  The  Hotel 
Men's  Association  has  voted  to  insti- 
tute a  meatless  Tuesday  In  place  of 
beefless  Tuesdays  beginning  next 
week.  They  also  voted  to  have  a 
wheatless  Wednesday  every  week.  A 
reduction  in  the  price  of  beef  and 
other  meats  is  expected  to  occur  fol- 
lowing the  operation  of  this  idea. 

Accused  of  Souring  Milk.  —  Two 
milk  drivers  in  New  York  City  were 
arrested  last  week  for  souring,  with 
chemicals,  the  milk  in  bottles  deliv- 
ered to  a  member  of  the  co-operative 
milk  association  recently  organized 
by  the  grocers.  The  members  of  the 
association  testified  that  they  had 
been  threatened  with  soured  milk  if 
they  tlid  not  return  to  their  old  deal- 
ers. This  is  merefy  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  dealers'  trust  to  force  the 
trade.  Last  Saturday  co-operating 
farmers  near  T'tica  contracted  to  sell 
Grade  B  milk  to  grocers  in  New  York 
City  at  9  cents  a  quart,  two  cents 
above  the  much  investigated  price 
set  by  the  members  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  for  milk  at  wholesale 
for  October  and  November.  The  ex- 
tra two  cents  pays  for  pasteurizing 
and  transportation,  and  the  grocers 
retail  it  at  10  cents  a  quart,  realizing 
their  usual  profits.  The  consumer 
thus  gets  a  superior  milk  at  4  to  5 
cents  a  quart  cheaper  than  the  deal- 
ers charge,  proof  conclusive  of  the 
ease  of  distributing  milk  at  reason- 
able prices.  Yet  there  are  four  milk 
Investigations  under  way  in  New 
York  City  at  present,  all  aimed  at 
ihe  farmer.  The  farmers'  organi-:"- 
tion  is  new  and  comparatively  with- 
out money,  therefore  safe  to  attack 
in  a  grandstand  play  meant  to  im- 
press the  "dear  people"  whose  votes 
are  badly  wanted  just  now. 

New  Food  Commission  Ready.  — 
Formal  conferences  are  being  held 
in  New  York  by  representatives  of 
both  the  federal  and  state  food  com- 
missions. Communications  were  pre- 
sented from  up-state  farmers  show- 
ing that  agriculture  there  is  handi- 
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Read  Community  Buying  of 
Dairy  Feeds,  telling  how  the 
fanners  of  one  community  save 
money  buying  feeds  in  carload 
lots,  how  they  manage  the  buy- 
ing and  how  they  satisfied  the 
local  dealers.  Also  read  sec- 
ond installment  of  illustrated 
article  on  Tile  Drainage. 
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spector  presented  the  matter  to  the 
farmers  and  shipping  authorities,  re- 
sulting in  a  reduction,  in  one  in- 
stance, from  several  hundred  on  a 
siding  to  ten   within  three  days. — L. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Potato  Shipments. — New  Jersey  is 
now  shipping  about  a  hundred  car- 
loads of  potatoes  a  day.  A  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
suggests  that  with  all  other  food 
stuffs  high  in  price  it  is  practically 
impossible  that  potatoes  will  go  down 
in  price.  People  are  buying  potatoes 
in  fTe-bushel  lots  this  year  as  never 
before.  Even  city  tenement  cellars 
are  housing  sacks  of  potatoes  near 
windows  where  the  cold  air  can  aid 
in   their  keeping. 

Geological  Survey.  —  The  State- 
house  Commiss  on  announces  that 
the  survey  made  by  the  geologists  of 
the  state  shows  extensive  lime  de- 
posits upon  the  state  farm,  recently 
purchased  at  Annandale,  Hunterdon 
County,  for  the  site  of  an  insane  in- 
stitution. These  deposits  will  be  de- 
veloped by  boys  from  the  Rahway  Re- 
formatory and  lime  supplied  to  the 
farms  connected  with  the  different 
state  institutions.  The  surplus  lime 
will  be  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the 
state  at  a  low  price  thru  the  ex- 
periment station  ht  New  Brunswick. 

Grange  Meeting.  —  The  State 
Grange  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  at 
Atlantic  City.  Senator  George  W.  F. 
Gaunt,  Master  of  the  Grange,  is  re- 
ported to  be  recovering  from  his  re- 
cent serious  illness. 

Direct  Buying. — Transactions  of 
business  between  groups  of  consum- 
ers and  groups  of  producers  of  farm 
stuffs  is  reported  to  be  making  mark- 
ed progress  in  New  Jersey.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  is  securing  the 
names  of  farmers  living  in  the  same 
community  and  of  small  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  ready  to  do 
business  with  reliable  groups  of  con- 
sumers who  need  food.  As  a  result 
of  bringing  the  two  forces  together, 
large  quantities  of  fanu  produce  are 
reported  as  being  exchanged  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  handling  and 
expense.  The  Paterson  Employers* 
Association,  an  organization  of  fac- 
t(  ry  owners  In  that  city,  has  pur- 
chased graded  potatoes  from  a  Mercer 
County  organization  of  farmers  and 
has  delivered  these  potatoes  to  the 
homes  of  their  employes  on  their  or- 
ders. The  wholesale  price  as  paid  by 
the  associat'on  w^is  charged  the  em- 
ployes, and  a  percentage  of  the  cost 
was  taken  from  several  successive 
weeks'  wages. 

Bureau  of  Markets — The  Bureau 
of  Markets  is  giving  valuable  assist- 
ance in  transportation  of  foods.  Many 
Individual  shippers  reported  loss  of 
express  shipments.  Shippers  of  eggs 
have  complained  of  breakage,  due 
partly  to  careless  h  mdling  by  ex- 
press" companies.  In  the  first  instance 
the  inspectors  of  the  bureau  traced 
the  lost  shipments  and.  in  most  cases, 
secured  their  arrival  at  destination. 
Regarding  egg  shipments,  one  official 
of  a  larce  evnrpss  comnany  called  a 
conference  of  his  e'uploves  and  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  Imnortance  of 
careful  handling.  Complaints  have 
since  ceased.  A  Bureau  inspector  in- 
vestigated the  need  of  cars  prior  to 
the  shintnent  of  notnfoes,  and  the 
railroads  have  been  able  to  keen  surh 
a  eood  suntilv  of  emntv  cars  on  sidlnrr 
th«t  shinners  themselves  were  sur- 
prised. It  was  discovered  thnt  some 
potat<i  shipners  were  using  cars  for 
storage  and  were  paying  demurrage 
on  them  in  expectation  of  market  ad- 
vances This  naturallv  reduced  the 
number  of  available  cars,  and  the  in- 
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State   Letter* 
Ilarrishurg    Notes — 

Kxpensive  advice,  More  commission!). 
Truck  trafRc,  Poultrymen  unite.  Milk 
r.'jiorts.  Ship  to  locil  markets,  Cerejl 
production.    Crop   rei)orts.    Farm    l*bor 

exemption     ;i;i 

New  Jersey    Notes — 

Potato  shipments.  Geological  Survey. 
Grange  meetin;:,  Direct  tiuying,  Bureau 

of     markets      !  1 '.' 

New    York    Notes — 

Meatless  Ti  -  !:iys,  .\<>eu8ed  of  sour 
ing  milk,  Xjwr  food  commission  readv. 

Crop    note.-,    .' . .;  1 1» 

Story    and    Poetry 
"Nan    of   Mu&ic    Mountain"     ...  (Serial  •:!••.' 

"The    Right  of    Way"     (Poem  ::.;:t 

Veterinary 
AliDormal   appetite.    Sows    fail    to   come    :ii 
heat,    .•Stomach   worms,   Wart  on   tidder. 
Worms     :iiii 


FABM  MEETINS  CALENDAR 


National    Dairy   Show.   Co'.umhus,    O.,   O.  to- 
ber    18-27. 

Sheep    Show.     Utica.    N.    Y..    O.totier    :ui- 
November    1. 

.\mcrican      Pomologic.il      Society,      Be.-inn. 
Mass.,    Oetaber    .Tl-Xovemher    4. 

Short    Courses     in     .Vgriculture     at    Cornell 
University,    open    November    7. 

Association    of    .Agricultural    Colleges    »nJ 
f^tations,    Washington.    D.    C,    Nov.    14  Ifi 

.Short    Courses    in    .Agriculture    at    Rutu"  r* 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  open  Nov    Jd 

International    Live    Stock    Exposition,    t.'hi- 
'•aiTO.    111.,    December    1-8. 

New  .Tersey   Horticultural   Society,   Newuik. 
N.  .^  .   Deoemtier    10-12. 

Pennsylvania    State    Grange,    Williams   nrt. 
Pa..    December    11  i;? 

Palace     Poultry     Show,     New     York     Ctv. 
T>eeemlier    11-15. 

Maryland    State   Grange,    Belair,    Md.,    T>e 
cember    11-13. 

'Maryland      Agricultural    /Societies,     Bn  ti- 
more,     Md..     Decenili.r     18  21. 

Madison    .S<|uare    Poultry   SItow,   New   V.i'K 
City.    December   *J^-Ianuary  2. 


, 


SAVES  ^OMENS 
STRENGTH 


No  stooping— no  reaching 
over  milk  can  with  the 
Dairy  ^ueen.  Sold  direct  to, 
you.  And  the  price  is  n(;/i/.  I 
Escletsd  All-Gtir  Driu,  No  Chains; 
Close  SklRmisg  Sasltarr  Bowl,  Eti- 
l|  eioanod;  tptish-Oiling  Srittm. 
Light  Runslsg;  Lst(-Oo»n  Tink 
Slmrlo,  Durablo,  Sssltiry. 
■ONTHLT  PATMEITS.  $5  down- 
^5  per  month.  Made  in  350. 
"iOt).  650  and  900  lb.  capaci. 
ues.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Miksrs  sf  ssfirstera  for  II  yoirs 
n«lry  Crcan  Separator  Co. 
132}  WitMsgtsfl  St.,LtbaaoB.ls4. 


THE  NEW  1918  MODEL  $ 

DAIRY  QUEEN 


•OUTS 

TRIAL 


AND 


WANTED 
Trucker  &.  Orchardist 

to  rent  or  worli  on  shares  in  sore  ptnrc  In  Chester «  ".. 
Pa.  2.';o  yanis  from  railroad  station  Four  miles  fr"ni 
West  Chester.  About  5  screa  avnnnhic  fir  rnliivattKii; 
more  Inter.  .Apples,  pesnt  sivl  ot.hrT  (nilts  I  I'ld 
slopes  tn  the  south.  Psstiire  for  two  or  three  hesrt  of 
stock  In  s<1<1ttlon  to  orchard  Will  have  ui^  of  tm>»\\ 
modern  statile,  but  must  furnish  own  stock  anrl  touts. 
No  ten nnt  bouse  on  place.  Liberal  tnias.  PopseKtbiS 
January  1st.       Address  ^"^ 

T.  O.  BOX  15.3  WKSTTOn  V    pi  vv  . 
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rmSaVing 
TheNation 


—  and  Making 
Honey  for  Myself 

Yes,  Sir!  I  am  feeding  my  cows 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed, 
which  costs  me  less  than  my  home- 
raised  grain  and  makes  the  cows 
give  more  milk. 

Instead  of  feeding  com  and  oats, 
which  are  so  high,  sell  the  supply 
you  raise.  That  will  help  increase 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  money  the 
grain  brings  you  will  buy— 

International 

Special 
Dairy  Feed 

which  is  a  much  better  feed  for 
your  cows  and  will  increase  their 
milk  flow  by  one  to  two  quarts  per 
cow  per  day. 

One  ton  of  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  will  feed  the  average 
cow  six  months.  In  that  time  the 
value  of  the  milk  it  will  add  to  the 
previous  yield  will  be  at  least  ten 
dollars.  Yet  the  feed  costs  much 
less  than  the  amount  of  grain  the 
cow  would  consume  in  that  time. 

Order  Now  for  Next  Winter 

You  will  need  it  then.  If  you  wait  there 
will  be  freight  car  shortage  to  contend 
with  and  our  output  may  be  oversold. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed.  Go  to  the  nearest 
International  dealer  immediately.  We  are 
grinding  day  and  night  to  fill  orders.  Be 
sure  of  your  supply  and  make  sure  today. 

INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  FEED   CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

War  Time  Rations  for  Gows 

Grain  Micrtures  for  Various  Roughage  Feeds 

By  PROF.  FRED  RASMUSSEN 


The  present  high  prices  of  feed 
I  call  for  the  exercise  of  careful  fore- 
thought in  selecting  the  feeds  that 
will  produce  the  most  milk  at  the 
least  cost.  These  rations  are  made 
up  with  special  reference  to  economi- 
cal milk  production.  In  addition  to 
grain,  feed  all  the  roughage  the  cow 
will  eat.  More  roughage  will  be  con- 
sumed if  it  is  fed  three  or  four  times 
a  day  rather  than  two  or  three  times 

daily. 

Ration  No.   1. — When  roughage  is 


Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Shorthorn  cow, 
feed  1  lb.  grain  for  every  4  J  lbs.  milk. 
Ration  No.  3. — When  roughage  is 
mixed  hay,  or  mixed  hay  and  corn 
stover,  or  clover  hay  and  corn  silage: 

Lbs.     Therms 
Lbs.         Feed  Protein  Energy 

100  Wheat  bran    ....    11  53 

200  Gluten  feed 40  162 

50  Cottonseed  meal  .16  45 


350  Mixture  contains.    67 
100  Mixture  contains.    19.1 


260 
74.3 


Layout  of*Hydraulic  Ram  Water  System  on  H.  D  Ree8  Farm.  Chester  COnPa. 


timothy  hay  and  corn  stover,  or  timo- 
thy hay  and  silage   -  mixed  hay  and 

silage: 

Lbs.  Therms 

Lbs.          Feed                Protein  Energy 

100    Wheat    bran    ....    11  53 

200   Cottonseed  meal    .    64  180 

50   Gluten  feed 10  40 

50   Linseed   meal    ...    14  44 


400   Mixture  contains  .   99  317 

100   Mixture  contains  .    24.8  79.3 

Energy  ratio  1  to  3.2.  To  a 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow,  feed  1  lb. 
grain  for  every  4  lbs.  milk.  To  an 
Ayrshire.  Holstein  or  Shorthorn  cow, 
feed  1  lb.  grain  for  every  4  A  lbs. 
milk. 

Ration  No.   2. — When  roughage  is 


Energy  ratio  1  to  3.9.  To  a 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow,  feed  1  lb, 
for  every  4  lbs.  milk.  To  an  Ayr- 
shire, Holstein  or  Shorthorn  cow, 
feed  1  lb.  for  every  4  J  lbs.  milk. 

Ration  No.  4. — When  roughage  Is 
mixed  hay,  or  mixed  hay  and  com 
stover,  or  clover  hay  and  corn  sil- 
age: 

Lbs.     Therms 

Lbs.          Feed                Protein  Energy 

100  Com   &   cob   meal     6  76 

100  Cottonseed  meal   .32  90 

50   Gluten  feed 10  40 

.^)0   Linseed    meal    ...    14  44 

300   Mixture  contains.    62  250 

100   Mixture  contains.    20.6  83 

Energy  ratio  1  to  4.     To  a  Guem- 


Cow  Sub/e     ^  ^" 


Milk  Trouch 
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Assistant  Herdsman 

liir  one  <•' the  Krcalp-it  hcnl-.  of  ( iiimwrMi  in  llir  world. 
Must  1(0  llioroiiRlily  flr-<t-c'l.i<s.r\|iorlciii-c'il  iiimm  In  ov cry 
(Ictn'.l  aiiili|iinllllc<l  liy  ii^itroiig  roi-ord  ■•t.|iri<\  ni  alilllly 
Ciood  oiMMTl unity  for  a  yoimc  in:i:i  «iHi  .■(iifTlctciit 
ability.  iMicrrsts  am]  ainliltlon  to  a(!v:.ri('p  liiin><rir 
I'crsonal  n|>|illcatlon»  prt-fcraMc  \i>i>lv  fully  to 

ANNA  Ufc;.\N'  FARM.  I»  \ll  HKU  ION.  OHIO. 
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•Ship   1"   The  Old    RellAhle    Houw 
Daniel  McCafTr«y'«  Sent 
(23 1»  Wakath  IU|..  Pitnkiirik,  fa. 
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October    27,    1917. 

and  bam.  The  water  raises  in  a  nev- 
er-failing spring  marked  in  the 
photograph.  A,  and  is  piped  thru  a 
four-inch  iron  pipe  about  sixty  feet 
to  a  concrete  box  or  water  head, 
marked  E.  Bringing  the  water  such 
a  distance  was  done  with  two  ob- 
jects: First,  to  dig  a  short  ditch  deep 
enough  to  give  sufRcient  fall  to  a  hy- 
draulic ram  would  have  a  tendency 
to  drain  the  spring  if  placed  close 
by;  second,  we  wanted  to  bring  it 
across  the  lane  and  not  interfere  with 
the  road  bed. 

The  water  is  carried  thru  a  two- 
inch  pipe  from  the  water  head  to  the 
ram.  which  is  located  In  the  bottom 
of  a  ten-foot  ram  pit.  The  drive 
pipe  Is  about  thirty  feet  long  with  a 
fourteen-foot  fall.  The  drain  from 
the  ram  runs  thru  four-inch  terra- 
cotta pipes  over  300  feet  to  the  creek, 
the  outlet  marked  C.  The  water  is 
forced  by  the  ram  thru  a  one-inch 
pipe  about  5t)0  feet,  with  a  raise  of 
40  feet  to  two  400-gallon  tanks  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  barn,  directly 
over  the  milk  room.  The  letter  I) 
represents  the  location  of  the  tanks. 

Th*  water  from  the  milk  cooler 
and  the  overflow  from  the  tanks  run 
into  a  cement  trough  in  the  milk 
room.  The  overflow  from  the  milk 
trough  runs  across,  under  the  con- 
crete floor,  to  the  water  trough  out- 
side of  the  milk  house;  and  the  over- 
flow from  the  water  trough  runs  to 
the  hog  pen,  about  300  feet  away. 
A  float  tank  supplies  the  Individual 
drinking  cups  in  the  cow  stable,  and 
a  pipe  runs  to  the  house  with  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  force  the  water  to 
the  third  story  of  the  house. 

This  system  was  installed  six  years 
ago  for  $175.  including  material  and 
plumbing.  The  digging  was  done  b.v 
the  regular  farm  help.  The  kitchen 
stove  is  placed  In  an  old  open  fire- 
place. Over  the  stove  is  ceiled  with 
zinc,  the  smoke  pipe  running  straight 
from  stove  thru  the  zinc.  The  wood 
closet  Is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  2x3  feet, 
with  doors  opening  into  both  kit- 
chen and  wash  house.  The  bottom  of 
the  wood  closet  Is  level. with  the  top 
of  the  stove.  The  scalding  barrel  is 
buried  In  the  ground  and  covered 
with  a  lid  that  Is  level  with  the  floor 
of  the  wash  house. 

It  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to 
Install  these  necessary  convenienrc^; 
in  modern  buildings,  but  we  must 
work  out  the  best  we  can  when  work- 
ing with  stone  houses  built  nearl.v 
200  years  ago. — H.  D.  Rees,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 
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Water  Supply  in  Rees'  Milk  House. 


timothy  hay,  or  timothy  hay  and  corn 
stover,  or  timothy  hay  and  silage,  or 
mixed  hay  and  silage: 

Lbs.      Therms 
Lbs.  Feed  Protein   Energy 

100    Brewers'     dried 

grains     20  53 

.'iO   Corn    &    cob    meal      3  88 

200  C«»ttonseed  meal    .    64  180 

100    Linseed    meal    ...    29  89 


sey  or  Jersey  cow. .feed  1  lb.  for  every 
4  lbs.  milk.  To  an  Ayrshire,  Hol- 
stein or  Shorthorn  cow,  feed  1  lb. 
for  every   4  A   lbs.   milk. 


CHEAP  BUT  EFFICIENT  WATER 
SYSTEM 


<-i  o  1.    _  .A  Simi>loT  for  sale       flood 

(  ream  Separator  a«iiew    ( .ni.anty  <>oo  ibs. 

b-BANKUN  I'ArKER.  NKWTOWN.  PA 


450   Mixture  contains.  116  360 

100    Mixture  contains.    25.7  80 

Energy  ratio  1  to  3.1.  To  a 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow.  feed  1  lb. 
grain  for  every  J   lbs.   milk.      To  an 


I  am  sending  a  sketch  of  the  wa- 
ter system  installed  on  our  place 
and  showing  the  arrangements  we 
have  fitted  out  to  save  steps.  If  any- 
one can  improve  on  it,  I  would  like 
to  see  it.  In  installing  this  system 
it  was  with  the  object  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  steps,  both  in  the  house 


The  Executive  Committee  ot  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion announces  an  advance  of  ten 
cents  per  cwt.  to  members,  beginniiiK 
Nov.  1.  This  ac^vance  will  make  the 
new  price  f.o.b.  Philadelphia  $3.!t" 
for  3  percent  milk.  $3.14  \  for  3.5  per- 
cent milk.  $3.33  for  4  percent  milk 
and  $3.49*  for  4.5  percent  milk.  H«^ 
duced  to  a  quart  basis,  this  means 
about  6.4  cents  per  quart  for  3  ptr- 
cent  milk,  6.75  cents  per  quart  t<>r 
3.5  percent,  7.15  cents  per  quart  for 
4  percent  and  7.52  cents  per  Qiuiri 
for  4.5  percent  milk.  These  pri"> 
are  subject  to  reduction  of  23  reiu^ 
per  cwt.  for  receiving  station  charm- 
hauling,  etc. 

It  is  understood  that  this  advaix'' 
will  not  be  followed  by  an  advan.  •' 
to  the  consumers  and  will  not  affed 
the  consumption.  Together  with  this 
small  advance  the  producers  will 
have  the  advantage  of  lower  freight 
rates  under  the  recent  ruling.  The 
freight  reductions  were  put  Into  ef- 
fect in  October  by  the  Pennsylvania 


October  27,   1917, 

Lines,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Heading  will  follow  with  like  reduc- 
tions on  November  15.  Full  details 
on  price  and  rates  will  be  published 
next  woek. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
new  price  will  not  cover  cost  of  pro- 
fliM'tion  lit  jiresent  prices  of  feed  and 
labor.  The  future  of  the  feed  mar- 
ket is  uncertain,  but  the  experience 
of  the  New  York  producers  Indicates 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price  be- 
yond whirli  consumption  is  greatly 
curtailed  and  the  surplus  becomes  a 
real  problem.  The  next  logical  move 
of  the  producers  would  seem  to  be 
the  care  of  the  surplus,  or  a  change 
in     metho.l     of     distribution     which 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


we  will  have  several  loads  of  soy  bean 
straw  just  as  soon  as  the  soy  beans 
are  threshed.  This  will  make  excel- 
lent roughage  as  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain as  much  food  value  as  corn  stov- 
er. We  have  several  loads  of  soy 
bean  hay,  as  well  as  considerable 
timothy  hay.  Of  oats  we  have  only 
a  small  quantity  because  we  seeded 
soy  beans  instead  of  oats,  and  use 
soy  bean  hay  for  our  horses  in  con- 
nection with  timothy  hay,  and  we 
tind  that  we  need  very  little  grain 
excepting  when  we  work  them  hard. 
Tho  only  mistake  I  now  see  in  my 
spring  plans  is  that  I  did  not  seed 
more  soy  beans  for  hay,  for  now  we 
need    it    for  the   horses  and   also  for 
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Kitchen  and  Butchering  .Shed  Arranftenient  in  Rees  Farm. 


would  yh'i.i  the  producer  the  cost  of 
I'loduction  without  putting  the  i)ro- 
liiu  t  <ut  oi  reach  of  the  consumers. 


REDUCING  FEEDING  COSTS 
Using-  Soy  Bean  Hay 


the  cows,  lint  with  the  feeds  named 
above  we  can  certainly  manage  to 
tide  over  the  feeding  season.  The 
main  thing  now  will  be  to  arrange 
our    ration    and    feed    accordingly. 

The  reason  we  expect  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  soy  bean  hay  as  a  part  of 
our  feeding  ration  is  because  of  the 
With  the  high  prices  of  feeding-  high  protein  value,  and  also  the  easy 
stuffs,  we  farmers,  and  especially  matter  it  is  to  raise  this  hay.  Just 
I  host  who  are  renters,  experience  a  the  other  day  my  father  remarked 
lasic  of  what  it  means  to  purchase  that  we  have  not  put  up  any  hay  this 
feeding-stuffs.  With  prices  going  year  that  was  of  as  Utile  trouble  to 
higher  and  Indications  being  that  us  as  the  soy  bean  hay.  We  have  had 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  reduction,  .so  many  successful  feeders  report  to 
there  will  he  little  chance  for  us  to  us  the  fact  that  this  hay  cuts  the 
c\i)0(t  much  mercy  when  we  are  com-  feed  hill  so  much  that  we  decided  to 
polled  lo  purchase  feed  the  comi-ng  use  it.  Last  year  we  had  only  a 
winter.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  small  quantity  which  we  fed  to  the 
were  in  a  quandary  as  to  just  what  dairy  cows,  and  let  me  say  that  when 
to  do  to  solve  the  feeding  problem,  the  soy  bean  hay  supply  was  exhaust- 
After  coiisiderable  thought  and  care-  ed  we  did  not  need  to  go  to  the  barn 
fill  planning,  here  is  what  I  have  to  see  it.  The  milk  buckets  proved  it. 
done  to  keep  down  feeding  costs  this  Everybody  knows  the  place  wheat 
coining  winter.  bran   has  in    many   rations,  and   also 

Of  course,  we  shall  be  compelled  the  price  it  generallv  has.  When  we 
to  purchase  some  dairy  feed,  etc,  but  consider  that  the  analysis  of  bran  and 
we  expect  this  to  be  kept  at  low  tide,  soy  bean  hay  are  practically  the  same, 
fspecinny  if  our  plans  are  depend-  and  that  1!  to  2  percent  of  soy  bean 
iible.  To  begin  with,  we  have  raised  hay  can  be  raised  per  acre,  we  shall 
consifler;J)le  rye  which  we  expect  to  see  why  so  many  successful  feeders 
lisp  for  hog  feed,  thus  releasing  a  u.se  it.  Whether  we  shall  land  safe- 
l;i»-ge  pjirtion  of  our  corn  crop  for  ly  on  the  shore  of  next  spring  by  fol- 
other  stock.  We  have  a  large  quan-  lowing  the.=»e  plans  remains  to  be 
tity  of  com  stover  coming  on  which  seen,  but  we  feel  that  we  should  be 
will  he  shredded  into  the  barn  direct  able  to  follow  when  others  have  blaz- 
from  the  busker.    Tn  addition  to  this,    ed  the  trail.— Warner  B.  Farver. 
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DAIRY  FEED 

Chias  r^A  OU  FncaM  Lin^d  Oa  MmI. 

tmi  IMm  IMimn  Mil  Cf««^ 
icrMi^*.  M^cZZw  MM  ■>•..  S<k. 

Om.  a.  Kraau  MUlmf  Co. 


Krausc  Dairy  Feed 
IkaJisBij^erllilkChecks 
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Your  Cows  Are  A  Gold 


Milk  is  a  big  dividend  payer  right 
of  production  by  selling  your 
KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED. 

Used  by  itself  or  in  cotnbinadon  with 
home  grown  products,  it  is  a  high« 
grade,  big -yield  dairy  feed  on  which 
your  herd  will  thrive  and  produce  to 
its  limit  without  danger.    Safe — sure 


now  if  you  keep  down  its  cost 
high  priced  grain  and  feeding 

— profitable.  Write  at  once  for  sam- 
ple of  KRAUSE  DAIRY  FEED  and 
handy  pocket  record  book  Free.  Give 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Cha«.  A.  Krause  Miliiag  Co.« 
3703  Bnrnham  St.    Milw«uk««.  Wisconsia 


POST 


Jost  your 

Bftmeonitpi'stal  will 
brioff  thii    iiiw  OlaloK 
ruld«r   on     Kat'Droof,    Fire- 
nroof.  Weatherproof  ComCribs 
br  return  mail.     Give*  (acta  and 
flrurea  un  th«  big  corn  loisea  each  yaar. 


<*) 


niurs/iaUi&Cbm  Cribj 


Coat  no  more  than  wood— last 
a  life- time.  Made  of  rust-proof , 
perforated,  galvanized  iron. 
Come  in  sections.   Easily  put  up. 

FmePitOOF,  RAT-PROOF 
Ligbt  ni  ng-proof ,  weather-proof .- 
cure  corn  better;  keep  it  drier: 
free  frcm  mould.  Many  eices  and 
t>t>-le«.  I'ricea  luw.  Write  for  Fraa 
catalofr  at  unc«. 

Iron  Crib  &  Bin  Co.  miSiui\ 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

<  >  ir  iirol  i<  ts  :ir-   th«   licstuf   tlwir  kind. 

Hennesy'a    Scientific     Formula  Fertiliser* 

art"  <k'|)<'nilal>l<'  at  nil  timcj. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

Aill  lorrr.  t   soil  acidity  al  li>«  <  ost. 

Our    Peerless    Brand   Poultry  Meat 

i>  J  "ondfrfiil  winter  rpj»  producer.     It  ni.Tkrs 
li'-ti    liiy  .ind  pay. 

Cilecide-The  bc.sl  spray  iiuUcrial  for  trees, 
piil:it<ns    and  ntlicr    vegetalilf   crop.<i. 

\\ritc  anil  (,tt  our  prin's  ami  literature  cover- 
nip  all  our    product:).     S*r    for    yourself   how 

voii    can    save. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO..  Reading  Pa. 


MARJflfRSr'*^ 


lOnNG 


"The  Best 


»>  = 


Greatest  strength  and  dura-  S 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  Z 
rections  arc  followed.  Painted  s 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  ^ 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  S 

.■1  «t  vouT  tUalcr  or  trrite  us/or/rte       ^ 
Rootlet  and  sampla.  S 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Cbrp.  s 

22  S.  Marshall  St.,        Phila.,  Pa.  ^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiir? 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  suffering  from  rupture  without  ^wms 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brooks  Rup-  ^tXs^ 
ture  Appliance  on  freetridl  and  know      fi\/\ 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  rnan.  ^*;  A  '  "5''"N 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clin^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chatinft. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
:he  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  part«'Jtissueand 
.ives  Nature  a  chincctoknit 
:hem  tirmly. 

As  sp>ecialists  of  30  years' 
experience  we  haveperfected 
a  cotrifortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  r-' 
sicians.    Sent  on  trial  to  throve  ;;« 
worth.     Made   to    your    measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blar.l'.. 

•BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

430  ^tate  St.  Marshallt  Mich. 


MADE 


EASIEST   RUNNING   MILL 

Kelly  Duplei  MUls  require  2.^fJ  low. 
pover,  doa9niuch,or  more,  work  asany 
other  mill  of  equal  cixe.  lirind  car 
corn,  ahrlh^  oora,  oat«,  wlicat,  kaffir 
rorii,  cotton  w*i,  corn  in  sburkK, 
•lii-af  oata  or  ai.y  kind  ol  crain.  I  ur 
•IH-od  and  ooinplet«  crindms  tho 


KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily     operated.       JCcvfr 

'hok>-*.        7    ais«a.       Fully 

ttiarantf^'d.       Any    power. 

Cspacially    adapMtf    far  .^  ^ 

aaaollna   anslnaa.  ^^BFRCC    C*TAL0«. 

Duplex  Mill  A  Mfg.  Co.,  lai  324  Springfield,  Oliio 

DEHORNING   STOPS  LOSS 

CatM*  with  boma  are  dansrer- 
out  and  •  conatant  menace  to 
peraonaand  to  other  cattle.  De- 
horn quickly  aod  aaaily  with  ■ 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNEII 

AllaTarlotmlaiitaa.  NotakanbBatbad.  A 
claar.  claan  cut.   Covagiv*  aior«^ilk:  atM 
naka  battar  bacf .    S'nH  for  fraa  booklat. 

l^jrWIKMjoirtM^Mwrjj^ 


Crumb's 

Patent  Qiani  Hangtnf 

Stanchions 

make  the  oowi  ootntoitablr, 
keep  ibem  elean,  and  in- 
rreasa  the  flow  of  milk. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Bos  P.  Foreatvtlle,  Ceoa. 


A  MILKER  THAT 


MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Guaranteed  and   lold   at 
a  rraaonable  pricr. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancaster.     Pa 


L ACTA NT 


1^^^. 


La  Crosse  HAPPY  FARMER  Tractors 

"The  Machine  Guns  That  Will  Win  the  War!" 

rhe<e  really    remarkable  Light    .AII-PurpDse   Furiu  Tractors    exactly!  meet 
eastern  farm  couditions,  .^^^^^^^^^^      o  i£  u  n      » 

and  cost.  ^.^^^HH^^^k 

war  times,  only  ^^^^^^^^^■S'i^^^A  Casolina  or Kerawne 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


$685 

F.  0.  B.  Factory 


Make  your  farm  effi'icnl.  raise  I. inkier  and  better  crops  at  less  cost —and  save 
l.ij.h-priced  horse  feed  -every  horse  renlared  by  a  HAPPY  F.VUMER  TRACTOR 
adds  5  acres  to  your  farm.      .\sk  us  for  particulars. 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  COMPANY,    DUtributors 

316-326  North  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nt^^^mm^'^ 
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Pennsptvania  Farmer 


r-«:«-> 


Every  Farmer 
Needs  a  Typewriter 

Typewritten  letters,  bills,  records,  are 
a  sure  sign  of  business-like  methods  that 
mean  success  instead  of  failure.  Carbon 
copies  kept  and  filed  away  prevent  mis- 
understandings and  even  lawsuits. 

It  doesn't  require  an  expert  to  operate  an 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter.  It  is  simple 
and  durable. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  free  cat^og. 

L.  C.  Smith  8C  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  New  York 
914  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


•T^   \(  MT\\\*\'Nbui- 


-^<. 


??a? 


NOT  MAGIC.  BUT  STUDY  AND 
WOEK 


m^ 


Rau€  Your  Calv—  on 

Blatchf  onl's  Calf  Meal 

I  and  Sell  the  Milk 

I  More  calvM  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitntes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  cbH^""  of  milk  aubBtl- 
tute,  coslinf  only  on»-*hird  aa  much  as  aiilli. 

Prevents  acourlng  and  Insures  tba  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handbomo  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouWa  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  PawpMw<n,°^I^ .ndsucce^k 

ftilly  with  LUtle  or  No  Milk."    At  dcalera,  or 
l!rtAfarAC«Jilb>iy««>.fy.Dft.  ^"-^  — 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dependent  on 
you  in  case  of  your  suddeu  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  llie  Penns\lvunia  Slate  Grange. 
IVrittfor  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Faraera  uti  Tradtci  Life  baurance  Co. 
H«M  OttM,       Sy«MUM,  N.Y. 


ASmaflCalifoniia  Farm  [r-.o^  "'-'"'^ 


KatHe   tbc 

iWo  oranROs.  crapes,  oUvee  and  flfia.  M<«1^  f>'r  UttipInK 
■   chlokans. 


crops  yoii  kaow  about    alfaUa.  *<'t>eat, 


No  c<M  weather :  ricb  soli;  kiw 
prict*.  easy  taraw;  good  ro«4a;  sctiooU)  and  ohurchw^ 
Enjoy  llShe«.  Neaw>me«  weloooM.  „WrHc  '<f  ojJ"^ 
Xio  Joaqula  Vaimr.  alio  Di«  >  i«fMMl  PoiatrjJRslidiiK 
Illuutr.ted  foldeta.  fre*       C.  l^^WP"  ■)!.** v?^ili21«i 


Coma,lMlonrr.B»ntifUir..  1976  ■*•  iJWl>..C  hkago 


* 


Dont    Forget — 

to  RenetJ)  Your  Subscription 

You  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  order  blank  for 
your  convenience  in  forwarding  your  order.  This  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  your  subscription  has  expired.  See 
date  on  label  of  your  paper  for  this  information. 

Send  us  only  75  cents  and  we  will  ontinue  your  subscrip- 
tion the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of  next,  or  to  Jan.  1,191 9. 
Why  not  interest  your  neighbors  in  subscribing  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  send  their  orders  along  with 
your  own?   In  this  way  you  can  earn  your  own  subscription. 

Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  Jan.  1,1919  at  75c  each  and 
we  will  extend  your  subscription  for  the  same  period  of 
time   as  a   reward. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261-63  S.  Third  Steet,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Wo  often  hear  people  speak  of  but- 
t(>r  making  as  if  it  were  some  magic 
juocess  to  he  ai-qulred  by  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  teacher. 
The  real  butter  maker,  ho  who  has 
gained  a  sure  place  in  his  profession, 
and  who  has  the  satisfactioa  of  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
liis  product,  knows  that  there  is  no 
magic  about  it,  but  that  the  art  can 
bo  mastered  only  at  the  «xpense  of 
downright  hard  work  and  study. 

In  the  case  of  the  writer,  it  has 
beeu  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  we  began  to  make  butter,  and 
altho  we  have  been  careful  and  ready 
to  learn  from  any  and  every  source, 
we  .do  not  claim  even  now  to  have 
mastered  the  art.  We  keep  learning, 
and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  always  be 
so. 

For    example,    lati^ly    we    have    dis- 
covered   things    about    ripening    cream 
that    wo    never    knew    before,    and    we 
sec   that    we   have   lost   a   good   deal   of 
money   for   the   simple    reason    that    we 
(lid  not  know  just  how  to  care  for  this 
I)articular  part   of  making   butter.   This 
discovery   camo   quite   by  accident.      A 
son    of    ours    was   having    trouble    with 
liis   churnings.     We  were  satisfied   that 
he   was   not   getting   all  the  "butter  out 
of  his  cream.     The  pigs  and  calves  Awre 
getting   the   benefit,   of   course,  by   rea- 
son   of   having   pretty    rich    buttermilk; 
but  it   seemed  prretty   expensive,  after 
all.     He  and  his  wife  called  us  to  the 
rescue   and  it  was  the  good   woman   of 
our  hiimo  who  decided,  one   niglit   in  a 
wakeful   moment   as   she   was    thinking 
over   the   situation,   that    the   fault    was 
with   the   ripening.      This   proved   to   be 
true    and     the    next     morning    we    set 
about  to  remedy  the  difliculty,  with  the 
result  that  now  that  loss  has  been  cut 
off. 

Here    is    our    method    of    caring    for 
cream  and  churning.     In  the  first  place, 
as  soon  as  the  cream   comes  from   the 
separator,    we    cool    it    down.      This    is 
done    by    setting    the    newly    sei»atatcd 
cream   into   a  galvanized  tub   of   water 
right  from  the  well  and  stirring  it  con- 
tinuoiisly  until   the    animal   heat    is   all 
(»ut   of  it.     Then  in   warm  weather  th(» 
cream    pail    is    set    in    the   cellar   to    be 
at  as  neasly  a  uniform  temperature  as 
possible    while   ripening.     If   it    is  then 
brought   out,  the  ripening  will  progress 
very  fast,  so  that  the  churning  may  be 
done  about  at  will.    If  the  weather  be 
cold  or  cool,  the  cream  is  left  to  stand 
near   the    stove    in    a    room   where    the 
air    is    good,    and    stirred    every    little 
wliile  with  a  long-handled  dipper  made 
for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  had  at 
any     fdace     where     dairy    supplies    are 
sold.     Here   tho   ripening  goes  on   more 
slowly,  hut  can  be  regulated  very  well. 
Another   secret    of  ripening  is   never 
to  put  newly  separated  cream  in  with 
that    which    is    older    without    stirring 
very    thoroly    clear    to    the    bottom,    so 
that  tho  whole  shall  be  really  one  mes<;. 
Many  a   failure  may  be  traced  directly 
to    imperfectly    consolidated    nic^^se^    of 
cream.      The    churning    never    can    be 
done    porfect^v:     .nUvays    some    of    the 
butter   will    remain    in    the   part    which 
has    not    been    well    ripened.      Nobody 
can  stand  this  loss. 

Still  one  more  thing  we  have  learned, 
and  that  is  rot  to  put  too  much  crram 
in  the  churn  at  a  time.  Ohnrning  is 
a  process  of  concussion.  That  is,  the 
better  is  pounded  out  of  the  cream  by 
the  contents  of  the  churn  falling  from 
I  nd  to  end  of  the  barrel.  If  the  fall 
is  not  great  enouiih  and  hard  enough, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  all  the 
butter  from  the  cream.  By  watching 
this  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  churn  should  never  be  more 
than  half  full  when  wc  begin  churning. 


October  27.  1917. 

I  would  rather  have  less  than  more. 
Then  the  blows  are  sharper  and  harder, 
80  that  time  is  saved  in  churning,  as 
well  as  more  butter  gained. — ^E,  L.  Vin- 
cent, Broome   Co.,  N.  Y. 


October  27,  XSIJ, 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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POINTS  PICKED   IN  PBAOTICAL 
WORK 


Photographs.— Clear    photographs    of 
the  postcard   size  are  of  value  in   sell- 
ing purebred  dairy  cattle.     Prospective 
buyers    who    order    stock   from    reading 
an  advertisement   will  usually  be  more 
ready  to  purchase  an  animal  after  see- 
ing   a    good    photograph     showing    the 
animal  as  it  looks  before   the   camera. 
Purebred    Care.   —  The    farmer    who 
desires  a  purebred   dairy  herd  must   go 
slowly    in    order   to    make    the    venture 
safe.     It  pays  to  start  on  a  small  scale 
and  build   up   the   business   as   the   ex 
perienee    and    profits    warrant     the    in 
crease.      A   farmer    who   spends   all   his 
money  for  purebreds  and  then  neglects 
to   feed    them    right   will   soon    find    the 
venture   unpro-fitable.     Well   bred   stock 
which    has    been    accustomed    to    good 
care   will  not   thrive   on   a  farm   where 
the    owner    has    been    giving    "scrub" 
care   to  scrubs  unless  the  methods  are 
changed. 

Organization,  —  Every  dairy  farmer 
.should    join    his    local    association    of 
dairymen  or  organize  such  an   a.ssocia- 
tion   if  none  exists.     Breeders   of  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle  will  find  that  it  pays 
to  aflTiliate  themselves  with  the   nation- 
al   organization     which     is    striving    to 
improve    their    breed.      When    feed    is 
hi^'h   and   farmers  are   marketing  their 
dairy    cattle   it  pays   to    prepare    for   a 
reaction    and    higher    prices    for    good 
cows.      A   re.tl  dairyman    does   not   like 
to  market  his  herd  and  go  out  of  a  busi- 
ness  that   he  understands  .just    because 
the    profits    are    not    up    to    the    stand 
ard.      TIow    much    better   it    is   to    join 
a   good   organization    which   will   assist 
in  educating  consumers  concerning  the 
value  of  dairy  products.     Then  we  can 
CTpect  a  better  deal  for  the  d.iirymcn. 
At    present   city    buyers   are    too   prone 
to    remember    the    price    they    paid    for 
milk    twenty   years   ago.     They   forget 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  p^O' 
ducing  first-class  milk. 

Stabling.— The  best  friends  of  the 
dairyman  are  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
To  make  dairying  profitable  the  herd 
must  be  in  the  best  physical  condition 
and  tuberculosis  must  be  absent.  Sun- 
shine is  tho  destroyer  of  disease  germs. 
It  pays  to  construct  the  barn  window.-* 
so  that  the  sun  can  shine  into  the  gut- 
ters behind  the  cattle  and  assist  in 
keeping    them    clean. 

Fresh  water  is  important  iji  keep- 
ing np  a  maximum  flow  of  milk  and 
the  dairy  cattle  should  always  be  pro 
vided  with  a  plentiful  supply.  Dirty 
water  is  d.angerous  and  if  stagnant 
pools  now  exist  in  the  barnyard  or 
pasture  they  should  be  drained  off  or 
fenced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stock 
will   not   have   access   to   them. 

The  Scrub  Bull.  —  More  purebred 
bulls  are  ireeded  in  every  farming  com- 
munity where  the  farmers  now  have 
to  travel  several  miles  or  accept  the 
services  of  a  scrub  buU.  In  some  sec 
tions  the  co-opcrativo  ownership  of  a 
bull  will  prove  very  profitable.  Farm- 
ers who  own  purebred  bulls  should  hi' 
encouraged  by  receiving  their  service 
fees  promptly.  Beating  a  f;irmor  out 
of  service  fees  is  one  of  the  mcnnp?^t 
tricks  and  there  nre  communities  where 
this  -has  oeca-s'.oually  boon  practiced. 
The  farmer  who  buys  a  purebred  b'lU 
and  allows  his  neighbors  to  use  it  for 
a  moderate  fee  is  conferring  a  favor 
upon  his  community  and  this  should  b' 
appreciated. — K. 


Milk  i«  one  of  the  cheapeai  foods. 
even  if  it  sold  for  more  than  it  docs 
now. 


Try  EDISON'S 

1918  AMBEROLA 

in  your  home 


The  New  Edison  Diamonil  Amberola— Model  50 


NO  matter  how  delightful  your  home  may  now  be,  Mr.  Eldison's  New 
Diamond  Amberola  could  not  fail  to  make  it  more  so.  A  Diamond 
Ambeiola  in  your  living  room  would  make  it  the  brightest  and  cheeriest 
spot  in  the  world  for  you.  It  would  become  a  hallov^ed  place  where  your 
family  and  friends  would  gather  together  and  enjoy  with  you  the  gems  of 
the  world  of  music — heart-songs,  ballads,  hymns,  opera,  concert,  musical 
comedy,  vaudeville — no  end  of  entertainment. 

We  could  tell  you  that  the  Amberola  reproduces  songs  so  naturally 
that,  when  you  turn  your  back  and  close  your  eyes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  living  artists  are  not  ac*  jally  in  the  room.  We  could  write  whole 
pages  in  an  effort  to  convince  you  that  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola 
is  a  musical  instrument  indispensable  in  your  home,  but  one  note  of  the  voice 
of  Anna  Case  singing  "Annie  Laurie,"  or  one  ripple  of  music  from  the  bow 
of  Albert  Spalding  playing  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  would  convince 
you  as  no  printed  words  ever  could. 


We  could  ten  you  that  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  has  a 
GENUINE  DIAMOND  REPRODUCER  (no  needles  to  change). 
We  could  tell  you  that  Edison  Blue  Amberol  Records  are  almost  unbreak- 
able and  unwearable.  We  could  tell  you  many  other  wonderful  things 
about  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  and  Edison  Blue  Amberol 
Records,  but  the  Amberola  itself  can  tell  you  in  its  own  music  language 
far  better  than  we  can. 

HEAR  MR.  EDISON'S  AMBEROLA  BEFORE  YOU  PUR- 
CHASE ANY  PHONOGRAPH  OR  TALKING  MACHINE. 
WHATEVER  NAME  IT  MIGHT  HAVE.  And  when  you  do 
hear  the  Amberola,  hear  it  in  your  own  home  right  where  you  would 
expect  to  use  it  after  you  bought  it.  Just  give  it  a  few  days*  trial  and  it  will 
sing  and  play  itself  into  your  heart  and  your  life  so  that  you  will  never  want 
to  part  with  it  even  at  many  times  its  cost. 


SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Now,  about  that  free  trial  >  Find  in  the  list  below  the 
name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you.  Fill  in  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  and  sign  your  name  and  address  on  the 
maiRin.  The  dealer  will  send  you  the  beautiful  Amberola 
Book  hom  which  you  may  select  the  instrument  you  prefer. 
He  will  also  send    you    the    catalog    of    Blue    Amberol 


Records.  Select  any  1 2  records.  The  dealer  will  send  you 
the  Amberola  and  records,  which  you  may  keep  for  three 
days.  Aher  three  days  you  may  purchase  the  Amberola 
and  records  for  cash  or  on  terms  which  will  be  arranged 
by  the  dealer,  or  you  may  notify  the  dealer  that  you  do 
not  care  to  purchase  and  he  will   take   them  back  with> 


out  the  trial  costing  you  one  cent.  \  lo  red  tape  I  No  ea* 
pense  or  obligation  on  your  part!  just  an  out-and-out 
FREE  trial. 

No  doubt  many  times  you  have  thought  that  you  would 
buy,  or  try,  a  phonograph  "some  day."  Send  the  coupon 
NOW.     Make   TO-DAY   YOUR  "SOME    DAY." 


Write  for  our  beautiful  Amberola  Book,  '*A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind, "    It's  FREE 

WHAT  THE  AMBEROLA  GIVES  YOU 


With  the  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  you  may  have  any 
kind  of  music  at  any  time  and  any  place.  Think  what  a 
priceless  possession  this  is  I 

Mr.  Edison  has  so  perfected  the  art  of  phonographic  record- 
ing that  every  sound-wave,  from  the  crashing  thunder  of 
great  military  bands  to  the  most  delicate  wisp  of  sound  hom 
the  lightest -toned  violin,  is  caught  by  his  recording  instru- 
ments and  reproduced  on  Blue  Amberol  Records.     Hit 


method  of  recording  is  a  secret  with  Mr.  Edison  and  his 
most  trusted  associates.  That  is  why  no  record  but  an 
Edison  record  has  all  the  natural  warmth,  richness  and 
feeling  of  the  Kving  artist.  There  is  no  thin,  metallic  twang 
such  as  you  fiear  from  talking  machines— nothing  but 
smooth,  round,  rich  and  mellow  melody.  You  actually 
would  be  astounded  to  think  that  anything  but  a  human 
being  could  produce  such  music. 


HEART- SONGS 

Annie  Laurie 

Ben  Boll 

Juanilm 

Kathleen  Mavoumcea 

\jul  Ro*«  o(  Summet 

OM  Folb  at  Home 

SACRED  SELECTIONS 

Abide  With  Me 

Beyond  the  Smiliog  and  the  Weciwia 

Ooaana  the  Bar 

Glofy  Song 

I  Lore  to  Tell  the  Story 

Dreamt  of  GalJee 

BALLADS 

OB^aPansyBkHoa 


Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

I'll  Take  You  Home  Again,  Kathleen 

Take  Thii  L-eMer  to  My  Mother 

Only  to  See  Her  Face  Again 

Wbea  You  aitd  I  Were  Young.  Maosie 

BANDS 
America.  I  Lx)ve  You 
ElCapilan  and  Manhattan  Beach  Matcbet 
Cavalry  Charge 
BoMon  Commandery  March 
Blue  Danube  Waltz 
Heart  dt  America  March 
Garden  of  Roses  Waltz 
Patang  Rrvirw— Patrol 

PATRIOTIC  RECORDS 
America.  I  L.ove  You,  ^f  arch 
Dixie 


Mt  Country,  Ti»  o{  Thee  (America) 
We're  Tenting  To-Night 
American  Fantasie 
Yankee  Doodle 

MARCHES 

Dominioo  of  Canada  March 
Boyt  of  the  Old  Brigade  March 
Ben  Hur  Chariot  Racp  March 
Athol  Highlanders'  March 
Nabonal  Emblem  March 
Spirit  of  Independence  March 

MEDLEYS 

Bonnie  Scotland  Medley 
Medley  of  Country  Dances 
On  Parade  Mrdley 
Fisher'i  Hornpipe  Medley 


Mr.  Eldison,  placing  quality  before  all  else,  selects  hi» 
artists  solely  on  merit.  He  has  the  choice  of  the  best 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists  of  the  world  make  records  for  him. 
That  is  why,  on  Edison  Blue  Amberol  Records,  you  hear 
the  foremost  singers,  iiiMrumentalists,  bands,  orchestras,  etc,, 
of  the  day.  As  illustratinsj  what  yoti  may  have  when  you  own 
an  Amberola  we  have  selected  at  random  the  following  Blue 
Amberol  Records  from  the  extensive  Blue  Amberol  catalog: 

INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 


Alexander's  Ragtime  Band  (Banjo) 
First  Heart  Throbs  ( Bells  > 
Dancing  on  the  Housetop  (Belts) 
Carnival  of  Venice  (Accordion) 
Bonnie  Scotland  Medley  with  VanatioiM 

(Xylophone) 
Czaidoa  (Harp) 

VAUDEVILLE 

Town  Topics  of  Punkin  Center 

My  Uncle's  Farm 

lasect  Powder  Agent 

Golden  Wedding 

Funny  Doings  at  Sleepy  Hollow 

Mrs   Qancy's  Boarding  Houie 


QUARTETS 

Aloiiein  the  Deep 

Don' I  Stop 

Kentucky  Babe 

Tramp!  TrampI  TrampI 

Sally  in  Our  Alley 

When  the  Roll  It  Called  Up  Yoadet 

RECORDS  FOR  DANCING 

Around  TTie  Map — Foi  Trot 
Good- Bye  Boys  Medley — Two-S»e|» 
Hezekiah— Cake  Walk 
Lulen  to  This— One-Step 
Over  the  Waves- Walti 
Whistling  Rufus — One-Step 
Vifginia  Reel 
iJnderneath  the  StaiS — Foi  Trol 


BUEHN  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PITTSBURGH;  GIRARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PHILADELPHIA; 
W.  A.  MYERS,  WILUAMSPORT.  PA.;  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION  OF  MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK 


Edison  Dealers  Who  Give  Free  Trials 


PENNSYLVANLV 

Alle.stown — Yeager      Furniture 

Co. 
Altoona — A.  J.  Harter 
Apollo — Clyde  Amcnt 
Athens— L.  G.  Tiffany 
AvoNDALE — G.  L.  Anderson 
Beavertown — G.      L.      Dieflfen- 

bacher 
Bellefonte — C.  E.  Chccn 
Belleville — A.   G.  Cibboney 
Berwick — A.  L.  Bower 
Bethlehe.m  —  Yeager    Furniture 

Co. 
Bloom SBURG — Ilousel  &   Ch\irch 
Blossbur'  — L.    D.    Groover 
Bradford — R.  W.   Crowell 
Brookvtli.e — McKnight  &  Son 
C^.NTER  Hall — Ja.s.   Decker 
Chester — R.  Chas.  Simmonds 

W.  J.  Doherty 
Clarion — Louis  Poiilain 
Clearfield  —  Shccder's     Music 

House 
CoALPOUT — J.  W.  Lainur 
COATESVM.LE — M.  Chertnk 
Cox.NELLsviiLE — Wright    Metzler 

Co. 
CoRRY — Durham  Drug  Co, 

Myrtle  j.   Fuller 
Danville — P.   C.    Murray  &   Son 
Denver — .\.  C.  Brubaker 
DoYLESTowN — C.  .S.  Fox 
Easton — Yeager  Furniture  Co. 
East    Pittsburgh — Valley   Furn. 

Co. 
Erie — Erie    Camera   and    Phono, 

Co, 
Granville  Centeji — C,  E.  Taylor 


Greensburg — J.      R.       Kiingtn- 

smith  Co. 
Greenville — W.  S.  Greene 
Grove  City — Geo.  \V.  DeFrancc 
Hanover — N.  B.  Carver 
IIarrisburg — Geo.   \V.   U.^tjar,  14 

N,  Market  St. 
Haz-leton — Alex.   Stirling 
lioLLiDAYSBURG — G.  W.  Williams 
Hone.sdale — F.  A.  Jenkins 
Irwin— H.  O.  Keefer 

iOHNSTowN — J,  II.  Williamson 
:ane— F.    R,    Campbell 
KiTTANNiNG — Furnec  &   Kenner- 

dell 
Lancaster — George  W.  Bogar 
Landisburg — Chas.  H.  DeLancey 
Lansford — V.  DeP.  Quinn 
Latrobe — G.   M.  Finck  &  Co. 
Lehigiiton — George  A.  Schwartz 
Lewistovvn — F.  W.  Kitrftrlc 
Lock   Haven — R.   R.   Myers 
McDonald  —  McDonald     Turn. 

Co. 
McKeesport — Keefer  Phono.  Co. 
Maci'ngie — C.   B.   Krauss 
Manayunk  —  M.    -M.    Bovard    S; 

Son 
Meadville — L.  G.  DuVall 
Middleburg — E.  S.  Snook 
Milton — C.   -\.   Bennage 
Monongahela — Chas.  ,\.  Nessler 
Moscow — Joseph  J.  Lnngati 
Mt.  Carmel — \V.  R.  Irvin 
New   Castle — W.    F.    DuflFord   & 

Co. 
Perka.sie — M.  L.  Cope 
Philadelphia — Blake     &     Burk- 
hart,  1100  Walnut  St. 


L.   L.   Goodman,   il7    (iirard 

Ave. 
Martin's    Phonograpii    Shop, 

ZiA  S.  SJnd  St. 
P,  II.  Moore,  0044  German- 
town  .\ve. 
John  A.   Popp.   J324   Colum- 
bia Ave. 
C.   E.   Robertson,   3851    Lan- 
caster Ave. 
N.   Snellenhurg  &   Co.,    12lh 

&   Market   Sts. 
Starr  &  Moss,  3631  German- 
town  Ave. 
A.    II.    Weir,    2J05    German- 
town   Ave. 
Phillipsbckg — W.    T.    Owens 
PiiOENixvii  LE — R.  G.  Shatler 
PircAiRN- -1),   C.    Kcatlicr 
Pittsburgh— K.     E.    Beluii,    918 
Madison    .\ve. 
Braun   Music   Co.,    104    Fed- 
eral St. 
Point   Marion — E.   S.   Tyler 
KfcADi.NG  —  Meiropoliiaii    Phono. 

Co. 
RiDGWAv — J.  C.   Xolph  &  Co. 
Roaring    Springs — K.    A.    Lam- 

litrt 
Rochester— I-eRoy    Foster   Co. 
Roulette — B.   E.   Baker 
St.  Marys — E.  W.  Kronenwetter 
Sandy   Ridge— R.  J.   Barnett 
Skjttdale — George  K.   Barkcll  & 

Co. 
Sellersviile — A.  C.  Groff 
SiiiCKSHiNNV  —  J.       D.      Wood- 
worth's  Sons 
South  Fork — IL  L.  Rosenburg 


State  College — L.  K.  Metzgcr 
SwiuUDSBUBG — Stroudsbuig   5lu-. 

Co. 
Summerville — Curt   Brocius 
SuNBURv — Seebold   Music   IIousi- 
SwissvALE — J.  E.  Buinbera 
Tamauua — J.   M.   Kncpper 
TuNKHANNocK — B.  L.    Billings 
L'nidstown — Wright  Metzler  Co. 
Warren— Chas.  H.   11  ill 
Waynesboro — W.   T.    .Stoner 
Wellsboru — Chas.    .\.    Fochi    \ 

Co. 
West  Ciie.ster — .\. 
West  FIELD — K.  M. 
Wksi     MiUDi  i:-!;.\- 

(loll   iV    Bio. 
WiLKiNSBUKvi  —  Piiffinburg 

niture  V 
WvALUsiM. — J    B.  Lewis  & 
YOU.NCSVILLE — H.    II.    Hull 

NEW   JERSEY 
East   Orange— Edison    Shop 
Mamden — Irwin    Moser 

JERSEY  City — Win.  Ricker 
Iontcuair  —  Tlio 

Shop 
Newark  —  Edison 

Broad  St. 
Nbwton — J.  Craii;  Vounians 
Pat  EKsoN— James    l<ii;Iiy 
Plain  FIELD — Vogel  \    Biiggs 
Ruth  EH  FORD— Rutherford    ]^Iu^ic 

Co. 


& 


Henry 
Davis 
<;.     B.    Bran- 


F«r- 
Co. 


Phonograpii 

Shop,      Sol 


L  mk- 

.Music 


West     New      Work  —  Vcith 

Dorn 
.\1.\RYLAND 
Baltimokk — i).   J.    Crowley,    412 

W.    Saratoga  St. 
Martin   ii   Co.,   437   W.  Lex- 
ington   St, 
Frfpfrick — II.  F.  Shipley 
IIagerstown — C.  E.  Shenk 
Havre  ue  (Jrace— Wni.  T.  Taylor 
lliRLoii.-    W.   M.   Lct"onipte 
I'oioxioi.K      .Noaii    tiiintiy 
I'rince.^s     .\n.Mi    -W.     O 

ford 
S.m.isbiry   —   Dashic'i'-: 

House 
WEST  VIRGINI.\ 
Ciiarle.ston — R.  A.   McKce 
Kingwood — Chistir    Kicd 
.Matewan — Frank   L.   Leckie 
Met  .>\iAS— .M.    R.    Mc.MilUon 
.M..R,,A\Ti^\VN  —  S.      .\.      Philli 

Music  Co. 
Mmi-niisv  II  IE — E.   E.    Koontz 
I'fnnsboro — C.   E.    R<■^s 
.'^I^TERsvILLE — C.  R.  Kcrr 
WiiEFLiNG — Diamond  Disc  Shop, 

Inc. 
Williamson — Strosnider   Drug 

Co. 
DELAWARE 
Newark  — 11.    B.   Wright   Co. 

.'^EAFORD  —  R.    J.     .•Mlfll 

Smyrna — .Mfre-l   Tiltrhnian 


ipS 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND    ADDRESS    IN  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 
EDISON  DEALER 

PhoM  ttnd  mt  the  Amberola  Book  and  particulars  about  yout  FREF  T^RIAL 
offer  on  Editon  Ambcrokf 
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PennstfWania  Farmer 
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PREPARING  THE  FLOCK  FOR  WINTER 


September  and  October  are  the  Bv  J.  KAYMOND  KESSLKR,  Chester  Countv,  Pa.  bage  and  mangles  are  allowed  in  such 
harvest  month,  ot  the  poultryman.  "^  "  ^*  amounts  as  the  flock  will  clean  up 
It  is  then  that  he  sees  the  results  of  ing  too  much  floor  space  especially  ia  the  open  front  house  are  best.  A  during  the  day.  In  feeding  sprouted 
the  vear's  work  in  the  flock  of  winter  for  where  there  is  too  much  majority  of  successful  poultry  plants  oats  such  amounts  are  given  as  the 
coming  winter  layers.  It  is  time  space  the  fowls  can  not  develop  suf-  are  using  the  shed  roof  house  with  flock  will  eat  in  ten  or  fifteen  rain- 
now  that  all  the  jobs  of  fumigating,  ficient  heat  t(.  keep  warm.     This  is  an    average    hight    of    six    feet,    say  utes. 

ining    and    repairing    be    accom-  especially  true  of  small  flocks  of  say  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  front  by  five        At  noon  a  moist  mash  is  fed.  con- 


oleai 


fifteen  hens  or  less. 


feet  high  in  back,  with  the  front  con- 


sisting   of    the    following    materials: 
200    lbs.    wheat   bran,    100    lbs.   corn 


are 


vlished  without  delay  for  as  soon  as 

the   first   eggs  of  the  young   pullets        One  of  the  most  Important  things   structed  of  about  one  third  each  of 

found  the  moving  of  the  new^to  look  to  at  this  time  is  that  the  lumber,  glass  sash  and  muslin  cover-  meal,  100  lbs.  middlings.  100  lbs.  lin- 
ed openings.  T^is  type  of  contruc-  seed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs. 
tlon  has  In  our  experience  given  the  alfalfa  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
very  best  results.  ^md   200    lbs.   beef  scraps.      To   four 

ei  -11*  iT»j-        i.i.-Mri.T  1.x  buckets    of   this   mash    Is   added    ono 

Skillful  Feeding  the  Most  important  ^^    T  .     f 


A    Good    Type    of    House   for    12    Hens. 


Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  caring  for  the  young 
pullets  is  the  feeding  of  the  flock. 
As  a  usual  thing  the  flock  of  young 
pullets  has,  up  until  this  time,  had 
nothing  but  a  growing  ration.  This 
must  now  be  changed  to  a  more  con- 
centrated ration  in  order  to  encour- 
age production. 

The  following  plan  of  feeding  the 
layers  has  with  slight  variations  been 
followed  by  us  for  a  number  of  years 
with  excellent  results. 

The  hens,  on  coming  off  of  the 
roosts  in  the  morning,  find  grain  in 
the  litter  consisting  of  equal  parts 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  altho  since  the 
high  price  of  wheat  the  grain  mix- 
ture has  consisted  mostly  of  equal 
parts   cracked    corn    and    oats    with 


stork  1(1  winter  ([uarters  should  take 
place. 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  leav- 
ing the  young  pullets  oiit  in  the  col- 
ony coops  until  the  had  weather  of 
■winter  sets  in.  then  they  luu.^t  he 
rushed  into  the  winter  q'li'rters  and 
perhaps  kept  entirely  housed  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  Nothing  will  do 
more  daiuaKe  to  the  production  of 
f.nes  tiook  than  this  last-minute  rush 
Vlan.  .\t  that  time  the  older  pullets 
}.re  well  started  In  their  laying  and 
the  moving  from  range  to  conline- 
iii'Mit  entirely  upsets  theni.  Thus  the 
jidvantage  of  moving  the  flock  to 
•^vinter  quarters  early  in  the  fall  is 
that  the  laying;  is  started  in  the  new 
quarters  while  the  flork  can  still 
have  the  freedom  of  the  otitdoors. 
Then  as  winter  closes  in.  th«>  flock 
can  gradually  be  nutre  closely  con- 
fined so  that  all  changes  are  made 
praduaily. 

Don't  Overcrowd  the  Houses 
.\fter  the  winter  quarters  are  in 
itrder  the  first  thing  the  i)oultrynian 
fhotild  d<i  is  to  determine  the  num- 
Ix-r  of  fowls  his  housing  will  allow 
him    to    keep. 


A    Profitable   Commercial    Plant. 


bucket  of  short  cut  alfalfa  or  clover 
that  has  been  soaked  in  hot  water 
for  several  hours.  The  mash  and 
short-cut  hay  is  thoroly  mixed  and 
fed  in  V-shaped  troughs.  The  hot 
water  in  which  the  cut  hay  is  soaked 
makes  the  mash  warm  for  feeding. 
The  mash  is  made  only  moist,  not 
sloppy.  An  allowance  of  eight  quarts 
to  every  one  hundred  hens  has  been 
found  about  right.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  appetites 
of  the  fowls. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  hens  are  again 
fed  grain  in  deep  litter  in  about  the 
same  amount  as  is  given  in  the  morn 
ing.  This  feeding  keeps  the  hens 
busy  until  they  go  to  roost,  when 
grain  is  again  scattered  In  the  litter 
for  the  morning  feed. 

Starting  the  Pullets  on  the  Egg 
Ration 

When  thlr  method  of  feeding  is 
used  with  young  pullets  just  start- 
ing to  lay,  the  Unseed  meal,  gluten 
and  beef  scraps  are  used  In  only  hah 
the  quantities  mentioned  and  the 
amount  of  feed  allowed  is  not  as 
great.  The  richness  of  the  mash 
mixture  and  the  quantity  fed  are 
gradually  increased  so  as  to  encour- 
age egg  production,  but  this  Is  al- 
ways done  slowly,  taking  as  long  ,;- 
six  weeks  to  put  the  pullets  on  full 
rations.  If  the  production  does  nc' 
then  come  up  to  the  desired  point. 
the  corn  meal,  beef  scraps  and  linseol 
meal  are  Increased  a  little  mor- 
After  the  desired  production  is  ob 
tained  the  feed  mixture  is  brougli' 
back  to  normal,  for  such  heavy  fee  ; 
ing  is  likely  to  cause  fatty  degener/ 
tion  of  the  egg  organs,  thus  defeat- 
ing the  purpose  In  view. 


roosting  quarters  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  winter.  Any  cracks  that 
may  have  developed  from  the  heat 
of  the  summer  should  be  attended  to 
and  every  effort  made  to  have  tight 
The  temptation  to  draft-proof  roosting  quarters  for  the 
overcrowd  the  available  quarters  is  winter  The  ideal  roosting  quarters 
very  often  a  hard  one.  especially  jire  those  built  against  the  bark  of 
Avhen  one  haw  an  extra  large  flock  of  the  pen,  running  the  entire  length; 
fine  pullets  However,  results  will  the  back,  roof  and  sides  of  the  house 
be  f.ir  better  if  one  keeps  only  as  forming  with  the  droppings  hoard  a 
luiiny   fowls  as  there   is   housing  for.     real  closet. 

The  amount  of  floor  space  neces-  Then  by  hanging  a  curtain  of  mus- 
»:ary  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  lln  that  can  he  raised  and  lowered  in 
upon  the  number  of  fowls  to  be  kept  front  of  the  roosts,  the  closet  Is  com- 
iu  one  flock.  Flocks  of  from  twenty  plete.  For  a  flock  of  one  hundred 
to  twenty-five  birds  should  have  hens  In  a  pen  twenty  feet  square  the 
about  five  sfpiare  feet  of  floor  space  closet  should  be  twenty  feet  long 
per  bird,  say  a  pen  ten  by  twelve  and  have  a  droppings  board  four  feet 
feet   in   size.  wide.      This    allows    spare    for    three 

Where  flocks  of  one  hundred  birds  twenty-foot  lengths  of  roosts,  one 
r.r  over  are  kept  in  one  pen  fr«un  foot  ajtart  and  allowing  a  foot  of 
three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  of  floor  space  from  the  first  rooftt  to  the  edge 
space    per    bird     is    sufficient.       The    of  the  droppings  hoard  and   the  same 

popular  size  of  pen   for  one  hundred    space  from  the  last  roost  to  the  back     perhaps   the    addition    of  some   kaflir        Young  pullets  are  never  fed  to  «n 
birds  is  twenty  feet   s<iuare.   and   the    wall.      A   roosting  clost't   (»f  such  size     corn 


A  Good  Arrangement  for  Water  and  Feed  Containers. 


.,.,u>  .^,  i".-...,    .^^.  -, o  --  The    gram    allowed    at    this  duce  egg   production   until   they   are 

poultryman    will    find    that    this    ar-    and  construction  will  keep  a  flock  of  feeding    is    about    a    quart     to    each  at   least  six  months  old.     As  a  usua 

rangement  of  one  hundred   birds   to    one  hundred  hens  comfortable  on  the  twenty-five    hens,    varied,    of   course,  thing  It   has  been   found   that   a      fi> 

coldest    winter    night.       For    small-  to    suit    the    appetites    of    the    fowls,  must  be  In  a  fairly  fat  condition    )•'- 

er      flocks      the      roosting      quarters  The  hunting  for  this  grain  keeps  the  fore  egg  production  can  he  expectec  ^ 

should,   of   course,   be   built   In    pro-  flocks  busv  until  the  house  has  warm-  therefore,  the  first  effort  with  P"'^'J 

portion.  ed  up.     About  ten  o'clock  green  food,  should  be  to  encourage  the  growth  oi 

From  the  standpoint  of  results  it  consisting  of  either  cabbage,  sprout-  a  healthy  amount  of  fat. 

has  been   found   that  adaptations  of  ed  oats  or  mangles,  is  fed.     The  cab-        We  consider  an  egg  production  o 


ran  gem 

such  a  pen  will  give  maximum  re- 
sults with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
T.arger  flocks  tnay  cut  labor  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  production  Is  usu- 
ally smaller  in  very  large  flocks. 
There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  hav- 
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lifty  percent  very  good,  and  when  the 
production  goes  much  above  this  the 
eeding  is  reduced,  as  extraordinary 
production  is  only  had  at  the  expense 
(ii  futtire  production,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  a  regular  sup- 
)ily  of  eggs  rather  than  spectacular 
.-purts  of  production. 

Litter  of  whole  wheat  straw  should 
Ik-  kept  on  the  floor  about  eight 
inches  deep.  This  should  be  renew- 
,  1  about  once  a  month.  In  scratch- 
ing, the  hens  will  move  all  the  litter 
I  I  the  back  of  the  pen  because  they 
Mce  the  light  when  working.  This 
1  .akes  it  necessary  to  rake  the  lit- 
!,r  forward  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  above  is  not  theory,  hut  facts 
gleaned  from  a  number  of  years  of 
r  al  work  with  poultry,  and  those 
idoptlng  the  plan  outlined  can  not 
iielp  but  secure  the  best  of   results 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


Dry    Mash    Hopper. 

!  rovlded.  of  course,  that  they  use 
(  iimnon  sense  in  applying  the  plan 
i.nder  various  conditions. 


OVER-CROWDING 


One  reason  that  hens  usually  do 
i'  )orly  in  winter  is  that  they  are  usu- 
,;!ly  crowded  too  much.  Many  farm- 
ers give  their  hens  free  range  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 
iiiul  consider  that  a  house  l)arely 
large  enough  to  contain  the  i)erches 
•^  suflicienl.  When  the  hens  must 
le  kept  up  during  bad  weather  they 
.'ire  crowded  too  much,  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  lay  poorly. 

Over-crovv<ling  Is  responsible  for 
many  diseases.  A  house  that  Is  crowd- 
t  1  soon  becomes  damp  by  reason  of 
the  large  quantity  of  moist »ire  ex- 
haled by  the  hens.  As  a  result,  colds, 
T'tip  and  canker  result  In   the  flock. 

No  matter  if  the  flock  has  free 
riige  during  the  greater  portion  of 
thf  year,  the  house  should  be  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  give  each  hen 
at  least  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Crowding  on  the  perches  must  also 
he  avoided.  Each  hen  should  be  al- 
lotted at  least  nine  inches  of  perch 
room. — T.    7.    Richey. 


WILL  STOP  SHIPPING  POULTRY 
IN  ICE 


That  chilled  dry-packed  poultry 
rtiiches  destination  in  much  better 
order  than  the  wet  ice-packed  i)ro- 
'liict  is  shown,  the  United  States  Pe- 
I'artment  of  .\griculture  states,  by 
reports  which  are  reaching  it  from 
v;irious  markets.  The  specialists  of 
the  department  recently  studied 
shipments  ut  chilled  dry-packed  poul- 
try and  wet  ice-packed  poultry  which 
l»ad  been  shipped  in  the  same  car 
llie  dry-packed  birds  were  in  excel 
'("nt  condition  while  the  wet-packed 
\\ere  unfit  for  use  on  arrival  at  des- 
•  ination.  The  dry-packed  product 
stands  delays  in  transit  far  better 
♦han  the  ice-packed,  especially  dur- 
ing warm  weather. 
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War  pricea  will  mean  big  pro- 
fits to  you  this  winter  if  your 
hens  lof  well.  It  will  pay  you 
to  look  after  your  hens  now. 
Don't  let  the  moult  drag  on*— 
nature's  course  is  too  slow 
when  eggs  mean  dollars. 

In  the  National  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station,  hens  given  a  daify  tank  made  much 
the  highest  record  in  egg  yield  and  quick  moult ^  giving  official  proof  that  a  tonic  pays. 
Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Powder  is  atonic  which  helps  hens  through  moulting, 
strengthens  the  hen's  whole  system,  and  stimulates  the  egg  producing  organs. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

'  Poultry  Powder  - 


Helps  hens  and  puUets  to  lay  early 

It  is  Dr.  LeGear's  own  prescription,  used  successfully  in  his  26  years 
of  nationally  famous  poultry  raising  experience. 

Don't  wait — buy  a  package  from  your  dealer  today.  If*  it  doesn't  pro- 
duce results,  the  dealer  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money.  Sold  in 
23c  and  50c  packages;  25-lb.  pails,  $2.30,  and  lOO-lb.  barrels.  $9.00. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders     Dr.  LeGear's  Lice  Killer 

sid  digestion  and  •■•tmiUtion,  (Powder)  is  guaranteed  to  (id 

conect  wormy  conditions,  etc  your  hens  ot  lice.   Try  it. 

Dr.  LeGear*s  Remedies  are  sold  by  the  best  dealers — never  by  peddlers.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them;  and  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  LeGear's  i  12-page  Stock  and  Poultry  Book. 
If  your  dealer's  supply  is  exhausted,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  supply  you. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co..  747  Howard  St^  St  Leais.  Mo. 


Graduate  of  On- 
tario Veterinary 
CoUege(l092).  He 
has  had  26  years* 
experience  in 
treating  stock  and 
poultry  ailments. 
NatioiUklly  famous 
aa  a  prize-winning 
poultry  breeder. 

Every  Dr.  LeCear 
Remedy  it  the 
Doctor's  own  pre> 
acription.basedon 
his  long  practice 
nnd  esperience. 
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You !  Mr.  Poultry  Raiser 

wiiiil   tlie    larjrest    ainoimt    of  ejigs 
ill  tlie  slu>rtt'-<t  pn^silde  time. 

Ltl  U3  help   you    attain  this  result 
wilU 

Maurer's**Kwality"^ 

A  Trial  Will  Convince  You 

Write  for  |)ri<'C-»  ami  sample  t(»<la>  I 

Maurer  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  P  365,        Newark,  N.J. 


eat 
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Selhy  Service  Satisfies  SUS.  'M^r  17^ 

tn*  •'•una.  Pntstne*  •  tiwclaltr.     Returns  <l»y  «oo<l« 

•re  soM.     A«k  for  our  mkfkct  letter. 

SFI.ilY    PRnPTVK  rr>.  PHTT.AnFT.PnTA 

Ship    Tour    nRF«sFn     POULTRY  and   FOCS  to 

*RTHT-R  n    MOvsoR.     RMrtltw  Termlniil  Murltpf. 
Phll:>dPlnhlk.  t*pnii:i. 
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LEASE  say:     "I  5?aw  your 

adv.  in  Pennsylvania   Farmer." 
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Boys,  Look   Here 

We  have  purchased  a  lot  of  De- 
fiance Watches  to  give  to  our 
boy  friends  in  return  for  a  few 
hours'    work. 

Defiance  Watches 

are  16  size.  Open  Face,  Stem 
Wind  and  set.  Nickie  case 
and  are  good  reliable  Time 
Keepers.  They  are  better  for 
a  boy  than  a  higher  priced 
watch  asthey  are  better  suited 
to   the   hard   knocks  a    boy's  watch  necessarily    receives. 

Easy   to  Earn 

Your  neighbor  will  be  glad  to  give  his  subscription  to 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  help  you  secure  one  of  these 
watches.  Send  us  only  3  subscriptions  to  January  1.  1919 
at  73  cents  each  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  Defi- 
ance Watches  prepaid.     You  will  never  regret  the  effort. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer       261  S  Third  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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APPLE  CROP  ESTIMATES 


Eastern  States 

New  York. — It  is  estimated  that 
western  New  York  has  about  15  per- 
cent of  a  crop.  Baldwins  are  par- 
ticularly light.  The  Hudson  Valley 
district  has  practically  a  half  crop, 
most  of  which  is  of  high  quality.  New 
York  which  in  1916  produced  prac- 
tically one-third  of  the  total  com- 
mercial barreled  apple  crop  of  the 
United  States  shows  a  decrease  of  3,- 
995,000  barrels  or  57  percent  de- 
crease in  comparison  with  last  year. 

New  England  States  show  a  de- 
crease of  826.000  barrels  commercial 
crop  or  35  percent  decrease  over  last 
year.  The  Maine  crop  which  is  prin- 
cipally Baldwins  is  of  good  quality. 
The  Champlain  district  of  Vermont, 
a  high  quality  Mcintosh  district, 
shows  28  percent  of  a  full  crop. 

Pennsylvania. — The  highly  com- 
mercial counties  of  Adams  and  Frank- 
lin are  reported  with  55  percent  of 
a  crop,  a  higher  figure  than  is  indi- 
cated for  most  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Virginias  and  Maryland. — The  up- 
per Shenandoah  Valley  growing  prin- 
cipally York  and  Ben  Davis  located 
about  Winchester  and  Martinsburg 
and  including  Washington  County, 
.  Maryland,  has  only  a  medium  crop. 
Ben  Davis  are  very  light.  The 
Piedmont  section  producing  largely 
Albemarle  Pippin  and  Winesap  has 
a  fairly  good  or  63  percent  of  a  crop 
while  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley 
about  Augusta  County  shows  a  like 
condition.  The  quality  of  the  apples 
particularly  in  the  Piedmont  section 
is  high.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
commercial  production  for  the  states 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  696,000  barrels  less  or 
a  20  percent  decrease  as  compared 
with  1916.  The  great  number  of 
young  orchards  coming  into  bearing 
in  the  commercial  districts  of  these 
states  prevents   a   greater  decrease. 

Ohio. — The  southern  Rome  Beau- 
ty section  is  very  light  this  year  and 
shows  a  condition  of  25  percent  as 
compared  with  36  percent  of  a  full 
crop  for  the  state. 

Central  States 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  —  The  1917  commercial 
crop  for  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
shows  an  increase  of  36  percent  over 
the  1916  crop,  or  an  equivalent  of 
970,000  barrels.  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis.  Winesap,  and  Grimes  Golden 
are  the  leading  varieties  in  these 
states.  Benton  and  Washington 
Counties,  Arkansas,  which  produce 
over  four-fifths  of  that  state's  com- 
mercial apple  crop,  will  have  68  per- 
cent of  a  full  crop.  The  commercial- 
ly Important  apple  growing  counties 
in  the  Ozark  region  of  southern  Mis- 
souri will  have  58  percent  of  a  full 
crop.  The  Loess  region  bordering 
the  Missouri  River  in  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  has  about  50 
percent  of  a  full  crop. 

Michigan. — Michigan  shows  only 
25  percent  of  a  full  crop  or  a  de- 
crease of  774,000  barrels  in  commer- 
cial production  as  compared  with 
1916. 

Illinois  and  Indiana. — The  com- 
mercial apple  crop  of  Illinois  and  In- 
diana for  1917  is  estimated  at  1,439,- 


000  barrels.  This  is  an  increase  of 
612.000  barrels  or  4  2  percent  more 
than  the  1916  crop.  Calhoun,  Pike, 
and  Adams  Counties,  Illinois,  will 
have  about  70  percent  of  full  crop  of 
good  quality  fruit.  Southern  Illinois 
or  the  district  centering  around  Clay 
and  Marion  Counties,  shows  about 
40  percent  crop.  Ben  Davis,  Johna- 
than,  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden  are 
the  leading  varieties  grown  in  these 
the   states. 

The  contrast  in  production  be- 
tween the  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
orchards  in  the  commercial  apple 
growing  regions  of  the  central  states 
is  very  marked.  The  bulk  of  the 
commercial  crop  is  being  produced  in 
sprayed  orchards. 

Western  States 
interest  centers  chiefly  In  the 
northwest  crop.  For  the  total  boxed 
apple  production  of  Colorado  and 
states  west,  there  is  an  increase  of 
19  percent  over  last  year.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Idaho  has  94 
percent  of  a  full  crop;  Utah  90  per- 


tion  of  the  apple  crop  will  be  used 
for  drying. 

Colorado. — An  increase  of  67  per- 
cent over  1916  is  reported  for  Colo- 
rado, light  crops  and  failures  occur- 
ing  in  some  districts  last  year.  Pro- 
duction centers  in  Mesa,  Delta  and 
Montrose  Counties,  on  the  western 
slope  in  which  Jonathan  and  Ben 
Davis  are  the  leading  varieties. 


cars  to  date  as  last  year  up  to  the 
corresponding  time.  The  heavy  buy- 
ing by  the  kraut  factories  has  made 
the  shipments  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been!  New  York 
stock  Is  jobbing  at  $15  to  $30  per 
ton.  which  is  slightly  less  than  the 
prevailing  price   a  week  ago. 


MARKET  NEWS 


STATE  MARKET  BUREAU 
ADVICES 


Car  Shortage  Induces  Storing  of 

Potatoes 
Due  partly  to  the  shortage  of  cars 
fhis  year,  most  of  the  Maine  crop  of 
white  potatoes  has  been  stored  this 
year.  Already  most  of  the  potatoes 
in  that  region  are  out  of  the  ground, 
altho  only  about  2,000  cars  have 
been  shipped,  compared  with  over 
5,000  last  year  by  this  time.  In  Colo- 
rado the  car  shortage  is  also  induc- 
ing growers  to  store,  altho  not  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  Maine.  In  the 
large  potato  sections  of  the  Central 
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New Yor/C  Price    Elgin  Price 


Comparison  of  New  York  and  Elgin  Butter  Prices  1916-17. 


cent;  and  New  Mexico  65  percent  as 
compared  with  almost  total  failures 
for  last  year. 

Washington. — For  the  1917  apple 
crop  Washington  takes  the  position 
of  the  largest  commercial  apple  pro- 
ducing state  in  the  United  States. 
Dry  weather  and  late  season  will  re- 
duce size  of  apples  below  normal  and 
injury  from  worms  is  reported  high; 
otherwise  quality  is  good.  Commer- 
cial production  for  entire  state, 
chiefly  from  Wenatchee  and  Yakima, 
will  show  6  percent  increase  over 
last  year.  Estimate,  17,500  cars  for 
1917.  Shortage  of  box  materials  is 
reported  as  checking  movement  of 
the  northwest  crop. 

Oregon. — This  state  will  produce 
20  percent  less  than  in  1916,  due 
largely  to  a  lighter  crop  in  the  Hood 
River  valley,  the  principal  district 
which  is  devoted  largely  to  Newtown 
Pippins  and  Esopus  Spitzenberg. 

Idaho. — Idaho's  crop  will  be  larg- 
er than  ever  before.  All  the  highly 
commercial  districts  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  state  show  heavy  crops. 
Jonathan  is  the  leading  variety. 

California. — The  Watsonville  dis- 
trict is  estimated  with  nearly  a  full 
crop  or  about  4,000  cars,  the  bulk  of 
the  California  crop.  Varieties  here 
are  chiefly  Bellflower  and  Newtown 
Pippin.  Taken  with  the  Sebastapol 
Gravenstein  section  the  California 
state  figure  shows  a  1  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year.     A  large  por- 


West,  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
the  movement  is  now  gradually  be- 
coming heavy,  altho  digging  is  still 
proceeding  at  the  present  time  in 
those  sections.  Growers  have  not 
started  to  bring  in  the  crop  in  large 
quantities.  F.o.b.  prices  have  held 
(irm  in  Wisconsin  and  ^Tinupsota 
stock.  Potatoes  are  bringing  $3.25 
to  $3.40  in  bulk  per  11  pecks,  f.o.b. 
Presque  Isle,  Maine.  Jobbing  prices 
are  firmer  on  most  markets  for  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  stock,  also  in  the 
east  Jerseys  are  jobbing  at  $3.10  to 
$4.25  per  150-pound  sack,  which  is 
an  advance  over  the  prices  a  wet-k 
ago. 

Sweet  Potato  Shipments  Continue  to 
Decrease 
Shipments  of  sweet  potatoes  this 
past  week  moving  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey 
were  considerably  less  than  those  a 
week  ago.  The  movement  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  however, 
is  increasing.  With  the  lessened 
shipments,  prices  have  increased 
somewhat.  Jerseys  have  advanced 
from  $1.05®1.15  to  $1.10@1.20  per 
bushel,  f.o.b.  Jobbing  prices  are  also 
higher,  especially  for  Virginia  stock. 

Cabbage  More  Plentiful 
About   300   more  cars  of  cabbages 

were  shipped  this  week  than  the 
week  previous.  Most  of  these  were 
from  Colorado,  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. New  York  and  Wisconsin 
have    shipped    over    twice    as    many 


On  Monday  of  last  week  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  received  orders  lor 
thirty  carloads  of  potatoes,  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of 
cider  apples,  and  had  offered  for  s.ile 
ten  carloads  of  cabbage,  two  of  tur- 
nips, together  with  smaller  orders 
for  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Bureau  is  rapidly  becoming 
what  was  intended,  a  clearing  house 
for  the  producer  and  distributor. 
Farmers  were  somewhat  skeptical  ai 
first  about  taking  advantage  of  this 
merlium  of  exchange,  but  in  the  main 
those  who  have  sought  its  service 
have  been  pleased  with  the  results. 
It  is  serving  an  urgent  need  and  a 
long  felt  want  in  keeping  the  farmer 
In  touch  with  market  needs,  prices 
and  conditions. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  director 
was  Informed  that  a  certain  buyer 
was  purchasing  apples  in  one  of  our 
northern  tier  counties  at  60  cents 
per  hundred.  He  immediately  got 
In  touch  with  the  farmers  and  in- 
formed them  that  apples  were  brinc- 
Ing  a  much  higher  price  than  that 
which  they  were  offered,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  reliable  dealers  who 
would   handle  their  crop. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau early  In  August  that  the  farm- 
ers hold  back  a  part  of  their  potato 
crop,  and  not  flood  the  market  at  dig- 
ging time,  has  evidently  been  fol- 
lowed, as  we  find  the  potato  market 
daily  growing  stronger,  and  the 
farmer  today  can  readily  get  from  $1 
to  $1.10  per  bushel  for  his  potatoes, 
f.o.b.  cars  his  shipping  point. — Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  October  23,   1917. 


BUTTER  PRICES 


The  chart  presented  on  this  page 
shows  the  degree  of  uniformity  be- 
tween the  Elgin  and  New  York  City 
butter  prices  for  the  past  year.  Many 
farmers  contract  their  butter  at 
prices  based  upon  one  or  the  other  of 
these  quotations.  It  will  be  noted 
that  New  York  prices  have  averag- 
ed somewhat  above  Elgin  butter 
prices 


PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

From  early  production  reports  the 
oats  crop  is  going  to  be  one,  of  the 
best  in  recent  years  in  the  state. 

Grasshoppers  have  done  great  dam- 
age to  many  crops  this  season  and  in 
many  sections  the  young  clover  fields 
have  been  so  badly  damaged  that 
next  season's  hay  crop  will  be  af- 
fected. 

Many  Chester  County  farmers  rear 
the  Lancaster  County  line  have  tak- 
en  to  growing  tob:'cro. 


Gra^e 

LEONARD  RHONE  DEAD 

There  will  be  genuine  sadness  at 
the  news  that  Leonard  Rhone,  the 
veteran  past  master  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Orange,  is  dead,  the  end 
having  come  at  his  home  in  Center 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  September  25.  No 
{«atron  of  thia  state  was  better 
l<nown  or  more  widely  respected 
than  Mr.  Rhone,  and  by  many  of  the 
iu;trons  who  knew  him  he  had  been 
tiiven  the  affectionate  title  of  "Penn- 
sylvania's Grand  Old  Man".  For 
Kiany  years  he  had  been  prominent 
iu  the  grange  work  of  the  state, 
wus  state  master  in  the  years  1881- 
1899,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Grange  and 
served  several  years  as  high  priest 
( f  Demeter  of  the  Order. 

He  always  attended  the  sessions 
(f  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
c'ud  was  an  active  counsellor  in  its 
jiVairs,  his  judgment  being  sought 
on  all  important  matters.  At  the 
last  session  he  addressed  the  dele- 
gates with  great  earnestness,  and  his 
ivords  on  that  occasion  will  never 
i.e  forgotten  by  those  present.  To 
tvery  grange  home  in  Pennsylvania 
real  sorrow  will  come  with  the  news, 
.Mr.   Rhone  is  dead". 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 


York  County,  Pa. — Pomona  Grange 
.'t  at  Fawn  Grove,  September  29.  A 
.  iass  of  60  candidates  was  initiated. 
.Next  meeting  will  be  held  with  Gid- 
t'on  Grange  at  Hanover,  February, 
191 S.  Meetings  of  this  kind  give  the 
working  farmers  a  good  opportunity 
to  exchange  ideas  on  the  topics  of 
the  day  as  they  affect  them.  First  of 
these  just  now  is  the  draft  and  its 
working.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  farmers  of  this  country  were 
earnestly  exhorted  to  "increase  pro- 
duction" by  petty  talkers  who  were 
."^ent  out  by  the  government,  and  who 
as  a  rule  only  served  to  Inspire  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  This 
government  left  farmers  under  the 
impression  that  their  need  of  help, 
when  the  harvest  time  came,  would 
he  "carefully  considered"  and  now 
case  after  case  is  cited,  when  farmers 
Rfct  together,  where  the  only  depend- 
r.h'e  help  is  torn  away  and  the  farm- 
er lA  left  to  help  himself,  with  the 
biggest  com  crop  of  his  life  on  his 
hands.  Our  government,  state  or 
national,  is  evidently  not  bidding  for 
the  support  of  the  fanners. — D.  P. 
I^)rney. 


THE  WORK  CURE 


When  you  come  out  from  under 
the  influence  of  the  ether  after  your 
next  operation,  you  mustn't  be  Fur- 
l>risf>r|  to  have  the  nurse  put  some 
mrttTials  in  your  hands  and  gently 
insist  that  you  go  to  work.  The  new 
^vrln?<^e  In  medical  science  is  "oc- 
f'rntional  therapy"  and  the  bacillus 
f'f  work  is  injected  into  patients. 

If  you    are   a  shipping   clerk   you 

vill    be    urged    to    draw,    and    your 

^  nrk  in  drawing  will  take  the  form 

f    lettering    in    order    that    it    may 

link  itself  up  with  your  regular  oc- 

f'lpation     after     convalescence     and 

■1  hold  your  interest.      If  you  are  a 

•  t ''thy  neurasthenic  on  a  rest  cure, 

'>n    will   be  Induced   to   make  place 

cards.     Whatever  your  condition  or 

Mperience.    some   form   of  endeavor 

"'Ui table  to   your  ease  will   be  pre- 

3crlbed. 


The  theory  back  of  the  treatment 
Is  the  effort  to  utilize  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  Interest,  and  the  tonic 
which  comes  from  beholding  a  fin- 
ished article  which  has  been  made 
with  one's  own  hands.  Occur  atlonal 
therapy  is  especially  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases and  lingering  Illnesses  like 
tuberculosis.  By  introducing  habits 
of  activity  treatment  overcomes  in 
a  measure  the  mental  depression 
which  accompanies  illness.  —  Mile- 
stones. 


PENNSYLVAHLA  HIGHWAY  LAWS 
PASSED 


The  first  law  passed  by  the  1917 
Legislature  appropriated  the  motor 
vehicle  license  fees  to  the  State  High- 
way Department  for  use  on  the  roads. 
At  the  end  of  business  August  1, 
1917.  these  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $3,0C9,35Q.  The  main 
advantage  of  this  law  is  that  it  gives 
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The  Roys  in  Camp. 

the  department  a  fixed  income  for 
road  maintenance  and  frees  it  from 
dependence  on  the  Legislature  for 
funds  to  keep  the  roads  In  repair. 
This  law  enables  the  Maintenance 
Division  to  make  plans  in  advance 
with  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  them  out. 

Other  appropriations  made  to  the 
State  Highway  Department  Include 
six  million  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  State  Highways;  one  million 
fire  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
State-aid  Highway  construction  and 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purchase,  or  condemnation,  of  toll 
roads  located  on  State  Highway 
routes. 

The  State  Highway  Department 
acts  as  disbursing  agent  for  $1,873,- 
470.40  which  was  appropriated  for 
the  pasonent  to  the  second-class 
townships  as  a  cash  tax  bonus  due 
them  for  the  years  1910,  1911  and 
1912. 

No  New  Routes  Added 
No  new  routes  were  added  to  the 

system  of  State  Highways.    Two  bills 

with  this  end  In  view  were  passed 

finally  but  both  of  them  were  vetoed 

by  the  Ooremor. 

More  than  fifty  bills  were  Intro- 
duced which  would  have  added  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  miles  to 
the  State  Highway  System  but  they 
were  dropped  from  the  calendar  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  session. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  twen- 
ty-seven State  Highway  routes,  most 
of  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State 
Highway  Department.  Practically 
all  of  these  changes  were  made  In  an 
effort  to  secure  better  grades  and 
more  direct   routes. 

Important  legislation  authorizes 
the  State  Highway  Department  to  ex- 
pend funds  appropriated  for  State-aid 
Highways  on  State  Highway  routes. 

By  the  provisions  of  another  bill, 
counties,  borough,  or  townships  are 
aofhorized  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  Importaitt  roads 


on  State  Highway  routes  and  td  Joiti 
with  the  State  Highway  Department 
in  building  State  Highways,  each 
paying  such  proportion  of  the  cost 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  State 
Highway  Commissioner. 

Township  Laws  Codified 

The  township  road  laws  were  codi- 
fied without  material  change  in  their 
provisions.  The  passage  of  the  Town- 
ship Code  made  It  necessary  to  re- 
eoact  the  law  which  provided  for  a 
Bureau  of  Township  Highways  in  the 
State  Highway  Department  but  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  functions 
of  this  Bureau. 

Counties,  townships,  boroughs,  or 
incorporated  towns  are  authorized  to 
join  with  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  freeing  toll  roads  on  State 
Highway  routes,  appropriating  such 
portion  of  the  money  required  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Also,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
that  damages  to  abutting  property, 
occasioned  by  the  construction  of 
State  Highways,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
counties. 

Another  law  provides  for  the  vaca- 
tion of  an  abandoned  or  condemnc. 
turnpike,  not  exceeding  one-half  mile 
in  length,  where  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner  diverts  the  course  of 
State  Highway  route. 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner 
is  empowered  by  another  law  to  take 
over  any  State  Highway  leading  to 
a  State  reservation  if  he  deems  it  de- 
sirable. 

The  Sproul  law  was  amended  so 
that  State  Highways  can  be  con- 
structed in  boroughs  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  townships.  The  ap- 
propriation, however,  follows  the 
language  of  the  former  law  and  the 
funds  available  must  be  "used  only 
in  building  unimproved  sections  in 
boroughs,  where  State  Highway  route 
Is .  Improved  up  to  each  end  of  the 
borough." 

By  another  Ia\v  the  State  Highway 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  use. 
lease,  or  sell,  toll  collectors'  resi- 
dences or  other  property  acquired  I'y 
purchase  oi  condemnation  of  t'  I 
roads. 

Prison  Labor 

The  use  of  prison  labor  on  State 
Highwasrs  Is  made  possible  by  the 
new  Sproul  Law  on  that  subject. 
Available  labor  may  be  taken  from 
county  prisons,  penitentiaries,  re- 
formatories, or  reform  schools,  and 
employed  In  the  construction,  or 
maintenance,  of  State  roads  or  State- 
aid  roads.  All  expenses  incurred  by 
any  institution  by  reason  of  the  em- 
ployment of  its  inmates  must  be  paid 
by  the  State  Highway  Department. 
The  prisoners,  themselves,  when  so 
employed,  must  be  paid  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  not  less  than 
forty  nor  more  than  sixty  cents  per 
diem. 

How^ever,  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment cannot  avail  itself  of  the 
use  of  prison  labor  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  for  the  reason  that  the 
l;nv  covering  rond  building  requires 
that  Sill  construction  work  be  done 
by  contract,  rwarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  after  advertise- 
ment. This  new  prison  labor  law 
also  applies  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Bond  Issue 

The  resolution  submitting  tc  the 
voters  the  qiiestion  of  a  fifty  million 
dollar  bond  issue  for  road  construc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  was  also  passed 
for  the  second  time  and  will  be  voted 
on  in  November.  1918. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Law. — H.  R.  Campbell. 
Statistician  Pennsylvania  State  High- 
way Department,  In  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Jonmal. 


A  Great  Money  Maker 

spread  CTOutnl  limestone  on  your  land  and 
double  your  crops.  Lime  is  nature's  greatest 
land  tonic.  Itliberatesotherland  foods. This  new 
supply  of  food  is  necessary. because  every  crop 
liarvested  decreaaca  the  supply  of  LIMB  in  your 
sou.    Lime  is  also  the  sreateit  aid  to  fertilizers. 

e>he  leffrenl'iBMiPiffyEH 

Reduces  blsr  rocks  to  dost  at  rate  of  1  to  7  tons 
per  hour.  Simply  belt  it  to  yonr  ensrlne.  As  easily 
moved  as  a  farm  waeon.  ForaltaiKedeneineti. 
Can  also  be  used  for  cru<thinsr  rock  (or  coocrete 
and  road  work.    Simple  to  operate. 

M  ake  nse  of  the  limestone  on  ornaaryoor  farm. 
A  Lime  Pulver  will  turn  ft  Into  dollars  (or  you. 

Writ*  To  Jay  ht  Bi«  36.Pave  Color>inuatratcd 
CaUloc  and  Special  Propositton  —  Caah  or  Easy 
Term»— on  bow  to 
turn  ymir  rocks  in- 
to dollars,  lie  sure 
to  sive  ti.p.  o(  your 
eofine. 

THE  JEFFREY 
MFG.  CO. 

84S  N.  Feortli  St. 
Cehuabua.  Ohio 

Lio*  Dealer 
Atmntt  Wrtam 


Free 


A  50-naHon  barrel 
of  Scalccide  free  to 
any  ar.y  one  who 
v/iU  succest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofourconfidenceandtoatreneth- 
en  yours,  we  will  make  the  followine 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  o<  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Uiviile  your  orchard  is  half,  romstt-r  how  Isirtre 
or  Hmall.  Spray  one-half  with  "S(;aI.:;(  iKh". 
and  the  other  with  Limc-Sitlfur  fur  three  years, 
cverythinK  etsabeins  eqaal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  diaintareetcd  frultjrrowera  aay  that 
the  part  aprayed  with  "SCALFXTIPE"  i*  not  in 
•Tery  way  iMttar  than  that  ai>riiyed  with  Lima- 
Salfar,  we  will  letuiu  yoa  the  money  yoe  vaid 
M  fortlM  "SCAL£CIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
••  Proftta  ia  KaU  Pnraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  MTg  Chcmfats 
SOCburchSt.   Pepkll        N«wYofk    ^ 


Studebakers 
Overlands 
Pullmans 

ALL  1917  BRAND  NEW 

We  itDve  pur(  hMMdd  from  SKoat!)  of  the  stiove 
companies  a  mimUcr  ot  brtiBcl  new  1917  Studc^ 
bakem,  IttlT  Uverlaada,  1917  FulUnuOK.  they 
win  be  ROld  at  H  tremendous  Mvtnn  over  list 
prtee.  To  the  raao  "-ho  wantik  Nl::U'  Car.  be 
should  iDvesttcate  tM.^  opporttintty. 

Also  1000  Used  Autos  $lSe  op 

Every  make  known  In  1917-1916  modeUi  f  IGO 
to  980U.       bend  tor  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A 

It's  full  of  valuable  informatloQ  for  the  man 
I    wiio  expects  to  buy  a  oar. 

!    ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

'    203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


Excellent    Opportunity 

lor  wHcnil  ambUlous.  reliable,  youni;  men  HeekinK  td- 
\  :'tioeincnt  In  ecle'itinr  tarmi*K  and  dHkyMt. 
Iti^riiiirf^itit^niv  Roation.bla  working experlenrr. 
lVe(|Uirenieill.:>.,joort  haWH.  comMteac,  ooei^ 
KCtIc  ;inil  have  lirst-clii«j  reier«ncc-i.  waaes,  $40.00 
uod  S4A.00  per  iiioBtli  wttb  boxrd  and  rootn  to 
commence.  Our  Farm,  herd,  building,  r<]ulpment,  and 
barroundloga  ure  unsurpumii'd.  I'erHonai  appUeatlona 
preferable.  Apply  fully  to 
A.\-N.\  OEAN  FAllM.  BARBERTON.  OHIO. 


H     W.O.  POWER  i CO. 


HAY 


MlwnSL   MtVnk  H 


A     are  the     lanrrat  bandlerB  of    rommlasion  hay     m 
Increater    ^ew  York:  Ityealwve  taay  to  iltn-     A 


...  ityeal 

Y     pose  ol  ei>mmunlcate  wttn  then. 

s^^^^^       HAY 


PIPE 


sfioeDd  band.  Larice  stock  all 
Rtcon  turnUbed  with  new  threads 
ftceapllncs.  Prompt ablpoMats. 
J.  F.  firllTWi,    411  Mtfir  SL.  PUIa. 


INSVDE  TYRES  Inn..'.  Art, 


r«r  AnU  Tirw.  I»Mibta  inil.aBe  arannt 
MmrmiM  Mul  ruaetai...  rwHy  .ppll.d  in  any 
It  e  t:.f<l  ov..r  .nH  over  in  ..-v^rai  t»r».. 
1  houniuMi.  .f-M    I>*uUI.  rr.<«.     •_-«nia  wantM. 

AMfkaa  AecctMna  C*.,  D^fll 


Our  Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  yotir  lubscription  for  five 
years  for  only  $2.25.  It  will  pny  you  to  re- 
new now  Bi  you  will  secure  fuH  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  regardleM  of  any  future 
advance  in  subscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 

¥'A\n\  Women's  Efficiency 

/'<■//  Us  What  You  Think  About  This 


October   27,    191 
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Smoothly    tinished    floors    with    rugs  feel  that  it  is  quite  au  extravagance 

(room-size   ones   for   the   Itvingroom  and  denotes  a  failure  on  their  pun 

and   parlor   if   you   like,   but  smaller  to  do  their  duty, 
ones   for   all   the   other   rooms)    will        Is  there  any  class  of  women  in  the 

lighten     the     work    of    the    country  world   who  needs  such  conveniences 

When    we    go    to    a    certain    town    very  often  milks  several   cows,  feeds    housekeeper.  as   a   power   washer,   a   good  vacuun, 
near  ns  in  New  York  State  and  meet    a    large    flock    of    poultry,    prepares 


(^ountry  men  eat  heartily,  and  wo-  cleaner,  a  mechanical  dishwasher  or 

men  on  the  farms  do  a  vast  amount  a  flreless  cooker  more  than  the  farni- 

of  cooking.     Our  men  perform  hard,  er's  wife?     And  yet  we  are  the  ones 

physical    labor   In   the   open    air   and  who  really  have  the  smallest  percen- 

our  children   who  walk  one  mile  or  tage  of  these  helps, 

more    to    school    and    home    require  i  have  frequently  heard  farm  wo- 

plenty   of  nourishing  food.      Let   the  men   say   wheu   asked  if   they   had  a 

Is   it   any   wonder  that   when   you   cakes  be  plain  and  without  frosting,  dish  drainer,  a  bread  mixer  or  a  good 

tal   and   nerve  energy,   and  you   fee     .^j.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  reading  or  a  Moth-    not     only     to     save    our     time     and  oiled    mop    lor    their    floors,    "No,   I 

that  here  is  the  man  >'«"  ^^'O"*^  ^^]^    ers' Club,  attend  church  or  even  make   strength  but  to  save  sugar  which  is  have     never    gotten     used     to    such 

a  neighborly  call,  she  says  "I  have-   needed  for  our  allies,  who  are  fend-  things',    or    "After    Fred    buys    the 

i/t  time"  or  "I  am  too  tired"?                ing  off  the  Hun  armies  from  coming  machinery  that  he  just  has  to  have  to 

Now  where  does  the  trouble  really    across  to  fight  us  in  our  own  country,  carry  on   the  farm  work  and   meets 

the  other  expenses,  there  isn't  much 


Dr.  H.,  we  think,  "What  a  physical-  breakfast  for  the  family,  washes*  the 

ly    perfect    man".      His   elastic    step,  l)reakfast  dishes,   then  the  things   in 

the  Jirm  flesh  and  the  fresh,  glowing  the    dairy    which    include    separator, 

color  all  help  to  prove  it.     The  clear,  cans,    cooler  and   pails;    then  she   is 

steady    eyes    tell    something    of    the  ready  for  the  real  work  of  the  day! 
great  fund  of  latent  physical,  men- 


be- 


upon    if    the    life    of    your   best 
loved  was  in  danger. 

But  Dr.  B.  was  not  always  such 
a  perfect  specimen  of  health.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  found  himself 
considerably  below  par.  Realizing 
what  this  would  mean  in  his  life 
work,  and  being  an  ambitious  man, 
he  began  to  find  out  what  could  be 
done.  After  undergoing  a  thoro 
medical  examination  and  being  told 
that  there  was  really  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  physically,  that 
he  just  needed  to  "brace  up",  he  de- 
cided to  'brace  up",  and  to  keep 
'braced  u'.)"*.  He  was  too  wise  to 
think  that  this  meant  simply  grit- 
ting his  teeth  and  plunging  thru  the 
hard  places  because  he  knew  (what 
any  of  ns  know  if  we  stop  and  think 
it  over)  that  while  this  sort  of  "brac- 
ing up"  might  help  us  over  a  short 
term  of  years,  there  would  surely 
come  a  day  of  reckoning. 

So  he  made  out  a  list  of  very 
simple  rules,  ridiculously  simple 
many  people  might  think  for  a  phy- 
sician to  spend  thought  and  lime 
v.ith,  but  he  prepared  the  list,  lack- 


I'leasant    Place    to    Wash    Dishes. 

Here  is  ii  Kit»hcu  Arniniiemeni  that   <;ontriljutes  to  l-ffi  iuncy  o»  the  Wofker, 
Besides   Hot  and. Cold  Soft  Water  a  Third  Pipe  Brings  iu  WeU  Water. 


ed  it  up  where  he  could  see  it  often 
and  then  proceeded  to  follow  them  Ko  and  what  is  the  solution?  Not  in  Let  the  cookies  be  dropped  from  a 
as  c'.o.soly  :.s  was  possible  in  his  busy  community  kitchens.  If  the  time  spoon,  avoiding  the  tiresome  proces.s 
life.  These  ruIcM  pertained  to  just  ever  comes  when  the  fanner  really  of  ndling  and  cutting, 
such  simple  things  as  the  daily  bath;  pets  the  money  for  his  produce  that  Spend  the  time  we  have  usually 
attending  regularly  to  the  elimina-  rify  people  now  think  he  does,  the  given  to  the  concoction  of  some  fancy 
tion  of  the  waste  matter  of  the  body;  farmer,  his  wife  and  family  will  be  dish  in  a  comfortable  rocker,  study- 
the  proper  ventilation  of  his  rooms;  ;  Lie  to  adjust  their  conditions  and  ing  the  food  values  of  the  difierent 
snatching  a  few  momenis  of  com-  iheir  lives  very  nicely.  But  while  articles  we  have  at  hand  and  1.  ru- 
pleie  relaxation  each  day,  and  sleep-  so  ninny  peoi)le  must  make  an  easy  ing  how  to  plan  and  prepare  »  .  lule 
ilig  as  regularly  as  possible.  The 
last  rule  read.  'Cheerfulness  is  a 
privilege,  a  necessity  and  a  virtue, 
therefore,  at  all  times  be  cheerful." 
Can  you  think  of  any  man  or 
woman  who  would  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  follow  such  a  code  than  a 
busy  physician?  The  very  fact  that 
he  did  so  successfully  should  encour- 
age  us. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  keeping 
house  and  cooking  for  a  big  family? 
What  could  have  more  to  do  with  it 
than  elliciency  in  safe-guarding  our 
health  and  the  health  of  those  given 
to  our  care? 

Ts  it  a  positive  nece.ssity  that  so 
many  housewives  lose  their  good 
looks,  their  power  of  enjoyment,  and, 
in  too  many  cases,  their  health  so 
early  in  life?  Many  of  us  get  men- 
tally below  par,  below  what  it  is  our 
privilege  and  duty  to  be,  because  we 
have  allowed  our  minds  to  go  around 
and  around  iu  a  certain  groove  of 
household  duties   for  so  long  a  time. 


The  .Same  Kitchen,  Showiiijii  Relation  of  Stove  to  Cupboards  and  Sink. 

this    same    produce    after   meals  that  will  be  properly  balanced; 


money   left    for   anything   about  the 
house  besides  the  necessities.'* 

A  gasoline  flatiron,   a  good  oil  or 
gasoline  stove  in  the  kitchen  are  not 
considered  necessities  but  things  that 
can  be  done  without  at  the  saving  of 
a  few  dollars  and  the  expenditure  of 
unlimited  strength  and  nerve  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  mother. 
Farm  women  are  a  most  unselfish  and 
a    most    extravagant    class,    because 
they  are  so  ready  to  deny  them-elves 
the  use  of  a  dollar  if  it  seems  needod 
to    help    the    business    and    because 
they  spend  with  such  a  lavish  hand 
that  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able  assets  of   the  home,  their  own 
strength,  health  and  happiness.     We 
must    get    aroused   to   the   fact    that 
whether  we  ever  get  to  the  foot  of 
the  rainbow   where  the  pot  of  «oM 
awaits    depends    largely    on    our    in- 
dividual efforts. 

Husbands  and  children  will  not 
do  it  for  us,  not  because  they  are  in- 
tentionally selfish,  but  because  they 
are  absorbed  in  their  own  work  or 
play.  If  they  thought  of  it  at  all 
they  would  say,  "Why  Mother  knows, 
she's  been  finding  out  the  best  way 
for  years;  that's  her  job  and  she 
knows  lots  more  about  it  than  we 
do". 

But  is  it  always  true  that  we  are 
really  finding  the  best  way?  If  we 
are.  there  will  not  a  year  pass  but 
some  new  labor-saving  device  will 
be  installed  in  our  home.  If  we  are 
nuirshalling  our  forces  wisely,  sun- 
sets would  not  find  us  completely  ex 
hausted  and  dreading  the  coming  of 
another  day. 

If  we  are  di.screet  an  extra  woman 
will  be  engaged  to  help  thru  house- 
cleaning  and  all  extra  hard  jobs. 
"Can't  gel  one"?  It  is  difilcult.  I 
well  know,  but  because  they  are  so 
rare  and  so  incompetent  v.e  need  tn 
plan  carefully  every  hour  of  her 
work  so  the  work  will  go  with  as  lit- 
tle friction  and  effort  as  possible 
Then  she  will  pronounce  you  a  "na- 
tural manager"  and  be  ready  to  belii 
you  out  another  year. 
Owing  to  the  tmexpected  claims  with 
which  a  housekeeper  must  contend, 
it  is  impossible  to  arrange  and  carry 
on  the  work  in  the  orderly  manner  of 
shop.s  and  offices.  But  it  can  be 
brought  into  much  more  systeniatii' 
shape  than  many  of  us  realize.  Often 
the  confusion  and  piling  up  of  worl< 


iving    on 

Monday,  wash  and  scrub;  Tuesday,  it    leaves    the    farm    and    before    it  also  learning  to     se  to  the  best  ad 

iron  and  bake  and  stew;  Wednesday,  reaches  the  consumer,  often  the  farm  vantage    the    man-    excellent    foods  is  due  more  to  bad  management  than 

finish     ironing,     sweep     and     dust;  life  will  be  hard  for  the  lack  of  cash  found  on  the  frm  that  can  be  sub-  we  like  to  admit. 

Thursday,    a   good    long   day    at    the  to  supply  the  help  and  conveniences  stltuted    for    the    meats    and    wheat        T  very  much  like  to  plan  my  work 

s-ewing  and  mending   (if  there  is  no  which  are  needed.  needed  to  send  to  our  allies.  for   each    hour   of   the   day   but   mv 

extra    meat   to   be  taken   care   of  or        However,  we  nuist  not  bo  discour-  Of  course,  we  must  be  economical,  greatest    failing    lies    in    trying    ti» 

pumpkin  to  be  stewed  or  canning  to  aged.     It  is  up  to  the  farmer's  wife  and    no    class    of    homemakers    has  crowd    too    much    into    each    period, 

be  done  or  mince  meat  or  pickles  to  to   do   all   she  <  an   to  make  her  life  over  practiced  this  art  more  thoroly  planning  more  than  I  can  accomplish. 

be  made) ;  Fridav.  bake  and  straight-  easier  and  the  lives  of  country   wo-  than    farmers'    wives,    but    we    must  The  result   is  that  one  hour's  work 

en  cupboards  and  closets  and  scrub;  men.  in  general,  more  attractive.  Let  learn    to    distinguish    between    false  runs  over  into  the  next  periofF,  crowds 

Saturday,    more   baking  for  Sunday,  us  look  about    and   see  how   we  can  and  real  economies.     Can  you  believe  thRt  a  iittle  liarder  than  the  one  be- 

and  extra  thoro  sweeping  and  dust-  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  that  there  are  yet  in  this  enlighten-  fore  and  1  grow  discouraged  and  say. 

ing.  children's  baths,  etc.     And  that        First,    let's   do   away  with    useless  ed  land  of  ours  women  who  will  not  "Oh    well,    there's  no   use  trying  to 

really  isn't  half  of  a  country  woman's  cluttering  things  all  thru  the  house,  buy   a  cake,    a   pound  of  cookies  nr  systematize    housework    on    a    farm 

life  for  before  she  begins  the  day  of  Fewer  and  better  as  well   as  better  even   a   loaf  of  bread   to   tide   them  anyway".     But  the  mood  doesn't  last 

washing,    ironing  or  scrubbing,   she  hung  pictures  are  one  Improvement,  over  some  hard  place?    They  seem  to  long,  and  I  plan  next  tim«  to  leave 
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\     THIS 
FURNACE 
CUTS 
COAL 

m\.y 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Laat  Winter  the  Fleck 
Modern  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace kept  hundreds 
of  homea  warm  and 
c'umfortalile  at  leaM 
coMt  and  with  Irss 
trouble  and  work  than 
ever  be  fore.  Heat 
your  home  thb  winter 
with  this  wonderfully 
simple,  economical 
and  efficient  furnace. 
Low  initia  1  cost. 
E;asily  and  quickly  in- 
stalled without  inter- 
fering with  present 
system.  No  coal  gas 
— no  <lust — no  repairs 
—no  pipes  to  absorb 
heat.  Write  for  illus- 
trated   booklet  28. 

We  are  in  position  to 
make  quick  deliveries. 
tVrUe  NOW. 

ikmxJ3j9os.Ca. 

44  to  S«    N.  5th 
Street 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


f  THE  f  ORIGINAL  /If  CHUIICAL| 

mdooF-Uoset 

30,000  MLI-FIFTR  TEAI 

More  Comlortibley 
Healtlilul,  ConTenient 

EHminatea  the  oat- house, 
open  vault  and  ceaapool, 
which  are  bree<Ung  plaoea 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorleM  toilet  right 
In  your  houoo.  Mo  going  oat 
in  colli  weather.  A  tx>oa  to 
InTslida.  Kndnrsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Pat  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  gernu  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  onoea  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  aahea.  Oloeet  ab> 
•olately  guaranteed.  Onaraatee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  pablicatiOB.  Art  *cr  catalog  and  price 


RltlfC  SAIITAIT  liri.  M;      SBt  em  ST„  MTMIT, 

AMk.  about  tha  B»Ju  Wulututd— Bat  sad  ColdT       HieiL 
■iianlna  W»Uf  Without  Plgmblna "'"^ 


out  some  non-essential  or  take  a 
short  cut  in  some  way  so  the  result 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  I  believe 
this  is  more  generally  possible  and  is 
the  secret  way  to  better  and  easier 
kept  homes  presided  over  by  encour- 
aged rather  than  discouraged  women. 
Then  we  will  have  time  to  know  our 
neighbors,  time  to  enjoy  a  good 
neighborhood  conference  club,  time 
to  read,  time  to  look  about  and  real- 
ly enjoy  the  many  blessings  with 
which  we  are  surrounded. — Mrs.  J. 
H.,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


PENNSTI.VAKIA    FAKMBB    PATTERNS 


MEATLESS   MENUS 


RETAILERS'  85e   QUALITY 

COFFEE 

I  Wboksakr  Direct,  h-esh  •!!  the  leaster 

$1.25 


Froi 

5POUN  DS  FOR 
Be«n    or      Ground 
DELIVERED   FREE   WITHIN   3M   MII.ES 
lOlbc    DELIVERED  FREE  lOM  MILES 

S4ttUfaaion  Ouaramtetd  or  Monty  RefumOed 

6ILIIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233-3S  Wathlsittn  St.,Ni*YHk 

ESTABLISHED  77  YI•;.^R^ 


BTiliHlia 


5 roves  & 

RANGES 


FREE 


i*  try  ia  year  hosss  SO  days  frse  neaMttar  where  yoa  Kre. 
now  rear  friends,  sand  it  back  at  onr  azpema  if  vou  dn  not 
wtnt  to  keep  it.  Mitt  'n  mcmbsrs  of  f anilics  anioying  the 
comforta  and  pleasoras  of 
"Maealss**  Stevae  A  Raiigae. 
perfect  baiters  and  heatera.  beau- 
tifully finished,  amootb  latest 
design,  gaaiaataed  for  years. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show* 
ing  photographs, dsserifatng  large 
aasortnrnt  of  sises  and  dasicns 
•r  Steel  ■nd  Cut  buna.  Osaka.  Salt 
and  Hard  Caal  Heaton.  toaalact  n«>B, 
ihis  our  f  r*a  trial,    band  paatsi 


anlaini 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
132  SuteSt,,    Marion,  lad. 


Malt  Cereal 

The  Finest,  Purest 

COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE 


Containa  6S  to  70^  Mall  Extract.     lOe  per  lb., 

I-  o.  b.  Milwaitkee,  in  20, 60  and  100  lb.  packaces. 

taarra  roa  oasiPLga  aNo  cineuiARa 

MiUadte*  Importilf  C«..  ^lE^jaL^^lZoNsVil 

—^ 
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Six  German  Silver 
Tea  Spoons 


Meatless  menu  suggestions  which 
make  a  special  appeal  to  the  home- 
maker  at  this  time  are  given  in  ex- 
tension circular  65  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  school  of  agri- 
culture: 

Breakfast 
Stewed   figs,   oatmeal   with   cream, 
poached  eggs,  toast,  coffee  or  milk. 

Dinner 

(1.)  Nut  loaf  with  white  sauce, 
buttered  carrots,  spinach,  rolls,  cup 
custard. 

(2.)  Scalloped  corn,  baked  pota- 
toes, watercress,  graham  bread,  jun- 
ket  pudding,    macaroons. 

,  Supper 

(1)  Cheese  souffle,  creamed  pota- 
toes, lettuce  salad  with  French  dress- 
ing, stewed  peaches,  sponge  cake. 

(2.)  Cream  split  pea  soup,  crou- 
tons, stuffed  onions,  cold  slaw,  corn 
muffins,    rhubarb,    plain    cookies. 

The  same  bulletin  contains  recipes 
for  a  number  of  dishes  that  may  re- 
place meat  in  the  diet.  We  must  re- 
member that  when  substituting  for 
meat,  we  must  select  foods  that  do 
similar  service  in  body  repair  and 
construction.  Such  substitute  food 
elements  are  found  in  cheese,  eggs, 
milk  curd,  dried  beans  and  peas, 
particularly  in  soybeans,  which  are 
very  rich  in  this  cell-making  sub- 
stance: most  nuts  also  contain  more 
or  less  of  it.  Pick  out  in  the  above 
recipes  the  dishes  which  are  meat 
substitutes. 


Be  sore  to  giye  the  fifru'^es  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin 
nin  -  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re 
sponsible  for  correct  fiUin)?  of  your  orders 
unlpss  you  do  so.  Also  pire  bust  measnre 
when  ordering  w.iist  patterns,  w.tist  measnrp 
for  sliirt.  jind  affc  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsvlvania  Parmer.  ?61-63  .<^outh 
Third    Street.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

2135. — Dainty  Waist  for  Many  Oc- 
casions.— Georgette  crepe  was  used 
for  this  model.  A  touch  of  embroid- 
ery in  contrasting  colors,  ornaments, 
tab,  collar  and  cuffs.  The  closing  is 
at  the  side,  under  the  vest.  Pattern 
is  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
2%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a 
38-inch  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

2117. — Ladies'  Waist,  with  Sleeve 
in  Two  Lengths. — Embroidered  voile 
and    lace   are   here   combined.      The 


waist  closes  at  the  left  side.  Its 
fronts  are  gathered  to  yoke  exten- 
sions of  the  back.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  in  wrist  length  with  a 
deep  cuff,  or  in  loose  .bell  style.  The 
pattern  is  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40. 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  36-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2108. — Attractive  Waist. — Figur- 
ed foulard  was  used  with  Georgette 
creepe  in  a  contrasting  shade  for  the 
cuft°  trimming,  and  lace  for  the  col- 


TWO  LATE  FALL  GOODIES 


Pumpkin  Filler  for  Pie 
One  cup  cooked  pumpkin  strained 
thru  colander,  1  cup  milk.  2  eggs 
beaten  light,  1  teaspoonful  sifted 
flour,  lump  butter  walnut  size,  ground 
mace,   sugar  and  salt    to   taste. 

Grape  and  Apple  Butter 
Ten    pounds   grapes,   7    pounds  ap- 
ples   (cored).    1    quart   water   and    4 
pounds   sngar. 

Boil  all  together  until  fruit  is  soft, 
then  strain  thru  fine  colander.  Add 
;,  teaspoon  each  of  ground  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  and  cook  until  thick. 
Store  in  stone  or  glass  containers. — 
A.  L.  Roat.  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 


lar.  One  could  have  this  model  in 
figured  vcile  or  crepe,  striped  taf- 
feta, in  a  pretty  batiste,  lawn  or  or- 
gandy, in  linen  or  poplin.  The  clos- 
ing is  effected  under  the  front  plaits, 
at  the  left  side.  Pattern  is  in  7 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
36-inch  size.      Price,    10   cents. 

2126.  —  Ladies*  Skirt  in  Raised 
Waistline. — Jersey  cloth,  serge,  gab- 
ardine or  shanting  are  nice  for  this 
model.  Back  and  front  are  gathered 
and  the  sides  are  shaped  to  form  re- 
vers  at  the  yoke  joining.  Pattern 
is  in  7  sizes:  22.  24.  26,  2^  30.  32 
and.  34  inches  waist  measure.  It 
requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  24-inch  size.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures about  2%  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price.   10  cents. 

2131. — Practical  Skirt. — The  back 
and  front  form  plaited  panel.s.  The 
pocket  sections  may  be  omitted.  The 


These  .spoons  are  made  of  the  same 
■netal  throughout  and  are  guaranteed  to 
^vear  well.  They  can  be  kept  looking 
hnght  by  cleaning  them  with  a  good 
cleanser.  The  design  ii  beautiful  and 
the  spoons  «re  good  enough  lo  use  on 
all  occmsioas.v Class  A  premium  No. 400. 

Given  for  2  subscriptions  to  Jan.  I . 
1919  at  75c  each  or  4  six  months' 
subscriptions  at  40c  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

26t^3  S.  Third  Si     Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Hi  &  net)  XVnits 

rip.in  1  lb.  of  beans,  wash  .ami  soak 
over  nijriit.  Xi'xt  nKiriiin;;  put  tlioin  in 
\\;it  r  and  let  hoil,  snidin^  warm  water 
ulit'ii  needed,  until  the  beans  are  thoro- 
ly e.-ioked  and  easily  eriished  with  Iii.'1it 
jtrt's^iirp.  .\iM  larj^e  spootifnl  of  lard 
and  salt  to  taste.  Eat  witli  boiled 
rice  served  as  .i  vefjetable. — Millicont 
Mniill,    Philadelphia    Co.,    Pa. 


skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at  the 
foot,  with  plaits  drawn  out.  Pat- 
tern is  in  6  sizes;  22.  24.  26.  28,  30 
and  3  2  inehes  waist  measure.  It  re- 
quires .'i  yards  of  4  4-inch  material 
for   a    24-lnrh    size.      Price    10   cents. 

2001. — Smart  Skirt.— The  skirt  is 
mounted  on  the  yoke  and  is  closed, 
together  with  the  yoke,  at  the  left 
side.  Pattern  is  in  6  sizes:  22,  24. 
26.  28.  30  and  32  inche?  waist  meas- 
tirc.  It  requires  3H  yards  of  44- 
incb  material  for  a  24-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  2  yards  at  its 
lower  edge.     Price  10  cents. 


17 — 329 
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It  Looks  [ 

Good  to  f 
Eat!        I 


Bread  made  from 
King  Midas  Flour 
coaxes  people  to  try  it 
—its  color  and  texture 
are  so  inviting!  They 
eat  a  little,  then  more 
and  more,  and  conse- 
quently eat  less  of 
other  foods,  which  are 
more  expensive  and 
less  nutritious.  So, 
you  see,  you  "kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone'* 
— you  save  money  and 
provide  the  best  of 
nourishment,  when 
you   use 


FLOUR  I 


"The    Highest    Priced  | 

Flour  in   America  and  i 

Worth    all    it    Costs/'  | 

The     difference     In  = 

cost  is  really  less  than  E 

half  a  cent  a  pound,  = 

yet     that    half-cent  = 

buys    so    much   extra  E 

quality  and  nutrition!  = 

I 

Your   King   Midas  E 

baking  keeps  moist  = 

and    fresh     for    a  E 
long  time,  too. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  _ 

King    Midas,   or  write  E 

us  direct  if  he  doesn't  E 

have  it.  E 

s 

Shane  Bros   &  Wilson  Co  E 

Phiia,  Ps    Minnespolis,  Minn  E 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October  27,  l!>17. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PBODUCE 


quite    %    littlc.lower:.  Concords    in    lumbo    '^-s;  ,iHp^i3_bbUJ2.50@4;    tom.toes.   Jer-     ,2;oY@2.li:  No.  2  high  mixed,  f2.09©2.10; 


No.  2  yeHow,  f2.11@2.12:   »©;.  3  ;^elkw, 

bas'k'ets"are"Vening"i[t*65''~toTo~cent8  and  In  bey,'  50c6:>»2:25  per  box  „.„„„,      T&°l®miipA  ^«2  cn'/J^i'oa 

;..^'s:r,r-.'s  is'f«';.;^i  "»&.,.^';'is  »-5f  Hv-'-K HKv'^-J'S  J-'Ii^Ti  S  " '"  """'• »- 

-v.n   weaker,    demand    appearing   to    be    very  7  00;    York    Imper.al.    «2.50@a.25       Twenty    ket  »ower.     New  .took 

limited,   with  jum>K>s  ranging  from   60  to   65  Ounc^      fJ.oOfri  a.50;       King.       U.oOfs/o.aO, 

cents  and   ponies   from   11   to   12  cents.  Dela-  Baldwin,    |2.oO'.(  4.50. 
wares    are    practically    done    for    the    season 


No.    2    white,    63%^  64c;    sUndard.    03^ 
6»^c:  Ko.  3  white,  61^@62V&e. 


l»failadtilphia,  Pa.,   Oct.   fi,    1917. 

It  looks  as  it  the  potato  market  had  at 
last  reached  its  liigh  level,  at  least  for  the 
time    being.       Prices    had     beiu    steadily    ad- 


Demand  for  plums  seems  to  have  stopped 
entirely  and  prices  are  much  lower  than  last 
week.  Prunes  are  now  selling  at  25  cents 
per  4-quart  basket  and  $2  per  bushel.  While 
]);iiu.sou3  sold  at  45 


FHILADBLPHIA  LIVE    STOCK 


NEW  YOBK  HAY  AND  OBAZH 


Philadelphia.    Pa..   Oct.   22,    1«17. 
Beef  Cattle. — There  was  not  much  demand 


New    York   City.    Oct.    22.    Ifl7. 

,uu  V-  r--   — ........  ~^^.   J    .1  _    .„.-i,ot         Feed. — The   situation    remains   firm.    Prices 

_  _  cents  per  4-quart  basket,  for    either    steers    or    bulls    and    tiie    ™«f»ei     ygstg^^jy     ^g^g     nominally     unchange*.     but 

vanciug  ior  the  past  several  Uays  and  at  the  (.'mnberries    are    somewhat    in     demand    and  ruled    weak    and    wwer    uuaer    more    ''""ai     t^   ^j^^    ^^^^   nolders    were    not    disposed    to 

rfose   of    last    week    best   Pennsylvania   round  prices    slightly    higher,    ranging    from    $2.7o  oflferings.      Other  kinds   were    in   lair   request    ^^^^  concessions  \n  order  to  force  8«les.  The 

stock  was  selling  as  high  as  *l.i>3  per   bush-  ,<,   ^3.35    per   crate   and   $8.50  to   $10.50   per  and  generally   steady.  a.,,  ,-r7  n  7-.-     demand  remaina  moderate,   and  consumers  do 

el        This,    of    course,    was    for    extra    fancy  barrel.      Chestnuts    are    in   quite    free    supply  Steers.— Good     U>     choice,     'V'^ Y,^"i';?^ 

stock    and    most    sales    were    being    made    at  and   prices   are  nearly  50   percent  lower  than  fair  to  good.  $10(??11;  ™^drau»  to  fair.  jf»(gi 

*1.S5    to    $1.90.      These    high    prices    brought  jast   week,    some   stock   selling    as   low  as   $3  10;    light    •^"d  /•ommou,    $tif<,  9.    mi  k    cows, 

out    increased    supply    and    on    Monday    there  ,,er    bushel.       Good    nuts    are    selling    at    $6  9-/ a ^7,  120;    '^"11*%    f6j25('-<_d._j0.    extra    choce 

were   more   potatoes    in   PhiludeipUia  -ban  on  {^   $7.  higher;     cows.     ^>*^'f^Jlf^9'    f^.^,^'* i^^^ai 

any    urevious  day    this  season,      me  Keadiug  ^  Poultry  hifitlier;    medium,    $6.7j((i,  7.7j  ,    fair,    ^o.^o^ai 

yard  reported   1U9  cars  and  the  Pennsylvania         Demand    for   live   poultry   Has   been    rather  v6  5o;    ord'naEy.    *•»-•>  <f?^;    t«      ,!!;;/.*' «i  4^0 

Yard    51    cars;    making    a    total  of    ItiO   cars  limited  and  market  Is  ruling  weak  and  lower,  el    lots.    $16oO(&17;    good    to    ^^^^'l^'  .^\*''^ 

as  aeainst   101   cars  of  the  Monday  previous,  ^.jth    supplies    showing  a   little    accumulation  (n  lo;    medun;'     and    southerns^SWilo.JU. 

Undfr     these    liueral    otterings    i^rice*;    easel  ?owl   are  now  selling\t  21   to  24   cents;  old  ^  Hogs.   —    The    market    ruled    weak    under 

and    best    Pennsylvanlas    are    now    selling    ai  roosters.   »  to  20  cents;   spring  chickens,  not  bearish  outside   advices   and    a   «»''    "/""^"^ 

$175  to  $1.85,  and  New  York  State  at  $1.05  leghorns.  21  to  23  cents;  Legiwms.  19  to  21  and    prices    were    considerably    reduced.    For 

to  $1.75.      Even  at  me  aecline  the  movement  t.^nts.      Ducks.    19    to   23    cents;    turkeys,   22  ibest   western.    $18. 

was   rather   slow,  ana   nie   prospects  are  that  to    2«    cents.       Young    guineas    are    Blightly  - 


urices  might  go   4   lithe   lower.      New   Jersey  firmer,  ranging  from  90  cents  to  |1  per  pair. 

Giants    were    being    Held    at    $4.25    in    150-  -with  old    steady   at   €0   to   65   cents.  (Pigeons 

l>ound  sacks,  but  the  ouyers  were  holding  off  are  bringing  all  the  way  from  30  to  »5  cents 

tor  $4  to  $4.15.     i^asiern  Shore  barrel  stock  per  pahr. 

IS   in   light   supply   and   sold  mostly   at   $5   to         Dressed  poultry  has  been  ruling  weak  and 

$5  25    with  some  poor  down  to  $4.50.  Nearby  prices     have    declined    one    cent    from    last    were 

.Jersey    stock    in    Os -bushel    baskets    was    also  -week's  quotations.     Even  at  the  decline  trad 


LANCASTEK    LIVE    STOCK 

(Reported  by   McGlain  Commission  Co.) 
Lancaster.    Pa..    Oct.    22,    1917 


not  seem  to  be  in  need  of  supplies  just  at 
the  moment,  either  for  nearby  or  distant  ship- 
tnent.  The  offerings  are  limited,  and  many 
mills  in  the  Northwest  have  reduced  their 
output  materially.  Receipts  of  wheat  are 
fully  up  to  the  estimates  at  the  primary  cen- 
ters. Ouoted:  Western  siiring  in  lOO-pound 
♦laiks,  $37;  standard  middling.  $43.50;  flour 
in  100-]>ound  sacks,  $52.50  to  arrive;  red  do^ 
to  arrive  in  100-pound  sacks.  $82;  city 
feed  bulk  bran.  $35;  100- pound  sacks,  $36; 
heavy  feed,  1 00-pound  sacks,  $42;  red  doe, 
$64;  flour,  $63.  Linseed  oil  meal,  $54  )<er 
ton. 

Hav  and  Straw. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
situation  today.  There  are  iair  offerings  at 
33rd  street  warehouses  and  demand  about 
Brooklyn   reports  very 


The  receipUof^atUe-fo^^Ud'aps  market    ea«al   to  t^^^/^Ply-j^   Br<«klyn   repo, 
txe   279    ears,    as    compared    with   293    cars    ^''^f^eat -No     2    red     $2  25  ^ 


last  Monday  anJ  300  cars  the   corresponding 

Today's   supply   came 


Corn. — No.    2    yellow.    $2.05. 
;. — No.   3   white.   67c. 


PEZLAI>EIJ>HIA    DAIBY    MABKEV 


)g 

.">0   cents.      Only 
Shore    stock    is 


rUladelphia,   Ps..  Oct.  22.    1017. 

,.'. — Wholesale    trade    was    quiet,    but 

were    steadily     maintaised    on    fancy 

-packed     creamery,     offeraga     of     which 

it.      The    under    grades    were    iittle 

_     _  j.w,v-  --  .-  —   ..  -.        „«..vvv.  -nd  irregular  in  value.     Fancy  prints 

.    riini*.^.!   number  of  Eastern  \Min   there   is  no   change  to  be   noted   in     -weight  low-priced  kind  that  sold  fully  steady    ^^^^   scarce    and    brought   outside    rates,    but 

'  b^t    in    sympathy    the    egg    market        .Strictly    fancy    fresh-laid     because  there   was  not  many  of  them  among    unattractive   qualities   sold    slowly    »nd   ruled 

there  were  more   feeders  Western,      fresh,      sol  id- packed     creamery, 

any   previous   Monday  fancy  specials.  46e;    extra.   43%(a*4«;   extra 

Vecetables                                      receivine  very  little  attention  from   ine    nny-     this  season,  ana  me  class  of  feeders  was  cer-  ^psts,    43c;   firsts.    42  Vie;    secoads.    41©42c. 

vcK^w»uivB_         _  »>v.ci»wp,   _v  J ,.»s__    ^t  *!.:■     ...;-!..    ti...    ».n,:t    «*    th»    aontinii    tajcen    as    a v..    .,.:«, o     fancy     48c*    average,    extra* 

Is.    42e>43c: 
rere  jobbing 


arriving. 


with  the  Jersevs,  the.-^e  have  also  declined  and  eggs    are    scarce    and    sell    quickly    upon    «»-  the  offerings, 

are   now   selling    at    ¥3   to   $3.25    for  No.    I's  rival,  and  usually  at  a  premium.     The  medmm  It  n   likely   that   th. 

and   $2  to  $2.J5    lor   No.   2'8.  grades  and  stock  more  or  less  unattractive  is  on  sale  today  than  on 

Vegetables  receiving  very  little  attention  from   the   buy-  this  season,  and  the  c! 


XiANOASTEB   PSODUOE 


Trices  favor- 

■weighing  800  pounds  and  upwards  sold  about  jj^^   York    full    cream,    fancy.    June,    26(ff 

the  same  as  a  week  ago.     The  coarse  grades  26Vic;     specials    higher;     do.,     fresh    made, 

and    the    common    light    weights    were    not  y^^^    ^5^.    ^^    choice.     24i4®24%c;     fu!' 

Lancaster.    Pa.,    Oct.    22,     1917.         sought  for  and  they  sold  15  to  20  cents^  low-  ^ream,  fresh  made,  fair  to  good,   28H@24( 

Commodity    prices    went    "over   the    top"     er.      The  Canadians    as    usual       »«PP«*    .  *"*  — - — 

this  morning,  eggs  being  held  firmly  for  fifty     feeder    market.       \     good     many    Lancaster  voftK  MTLK  MAfiXET 

WIS  moruiuK,  cjs^^^    ^^^    ^^.^    ^^^^       ^^^^^     County  feeders   have   a  high   opinion  of  Can-  HEW  TOBK  MIU  MASSKT 

market    and    small     adian    cattle    as    -weight    takers.      The    price 


l-er  hundred  and  loose  winter  stock  in  barrel  37%  cents.  Southerns,  39 ©40  cents. 
.-it  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel.  Brussel  Sprouts 
are  firm  if  fancy  at  17  to  18  cents  per 
«|iiart,  with  ivoor  on  down  as  low  as  12  cents. 
Cinots  are  not  ai^  liisl"  but  are  moving  free- 
ly lit  $2.50  to  yfA  I'er  Uarrel.  .\ltho  receipts 
of  cabbage  continue  fairly  liberal,  the  de- 
mand has  been  strong  and  prices  are  advanc-     cents    for    the 

ing    almost    daily.       Prices    are    fully    $8    per    vvas    little    corn    on    the      _  .  u    ♦  ii=    ♦»,<.   .t/,rv 

higher    than     la^t    Mondav.      Danish    is     quantity     of     inferior    grades _brought    from     the^   fetch   tells^  tjie  ^story 
"   -  '  -      and    25    to   -30    cents    a   dozen 


ton 


Potatoes    which         One  bunch  of  20  head  of  Canadian_  steers 


B:?Z€K^^P^}'B  ii£^sv.r"^.:»^-it=o--^.o-^^  ^;ri£i::^s^mK^'^  s^^-^Jl^ 


New    York   City,    Oct    22.    1917. 
Conditions  are  unsettled.     The   supply   ex 


The  investigationB  of  the 
_         continue.       Some    of    the 

...... .^..:......^«,j^,i.  ,,?^f^-^^,-,risj-^sa  §MI!sSMM\EI  sg-'tHl-'^S'SS 


from    $2    to    $2.75. 


at    $3.25.      Celery 


cnicaeus,    *i..  ui    -   mc     i-       ,  feeders    that    came    from    Chicago    and    other  heing    less    than    the    dealers    say    they    can 

Western  markets.     One  bunch  averaging  965  afford    to    sell    the    same    goods    for.       They 

■pounds    sold    at    $11.10.      .Vnother    averaging  feel    that   the   League   with   Us  surplus   fund > 

000  pounds  at  $10.60.     .^^nother  of  15  head  available    for   making    up    defictts    is    UkmL' 

veraging  990  i)Ound8  at  $11.     A  very  large  the    chief   customers   of    the    dairymen    at    .1 

umber  of    sales  of  a    prettv    bandy   kind   of  disadvantage.      The    League    rates    for  GraJ. 

feeders   weighing   875    to  925    were  made    at  B    (barn    score    55)    to    the    producer    in    th. 

10      The    class  of   feeders   weighing   750   to  oc-rent  rone   are   $3.10  a   cwt.   for  3   percent 

„  eoo'  pounds    that    sold    at    $9    to   $9.25    were  milk;    $3.84,    or  7.1    cents    a    v«art,    for    3'. 

last   week's   juniping   prices.      Ca;i^or«ias   are     ^"pes"  SOc^^Mi^P^r^J^^  ^Se  we^ts  ^d^t  $i.5§^ti"$l7^V'pll^S  "^^^^^Ve  A'Jf  muf  "and  ?^"\n  40^uar: 

low  selling,  at  $4   to  *4.  .0  per.  100-lb.  sacks    Peajh:i^''Mj^rvPj^^J^|'at|2     per     bushel;     kiSd  ;f700-,!^und    steers    Mid   at.  $7.75.  to  cans    for  the  week    ending  Octoi»«r   20  wen 


.„d   New   York   state,    Ohio,.  Illinois. .  and^In-     ^.gi^^J*  ^YtT  n":^i^Te:^_;a%  .J^^;n,/$l>o|     fsVoS^*  Common  Jighi^Veig-hts^^  to   600     a^^-folfows.  ^^^^ 

40,490 

4,284 

9,«90 

♦8.210 

>,ig  countrv  andit  might  be  well  for  Eastern    jj^  y    Oentral    (Iom  haul) 

York,    Pa.,    Oct.    22,     1917.  Pennsylvania    buyers  of    feeder   cattle    to   re-         including    Rntland    ^25'Si2 

There    was    little    change    in    the    markets     fleet    that    all   of    their    kind    are   not   in    the     Ontario fX'ZIZ 

Of  the  we^k  except  in  a  general  stiffening  of     Keystone    State.       If    today's    light    supplies     Lehigh    Valley    32.042 

Drices      Apnles  as  a  rule  are  not  plenty,  and     at    Western    markets    continue    for    the    next    Uew    Haven     i'To5 

*^         ■  -'^  ,--    , —     ..I- .   /.,..j„-   ....,..«   ,„   tv.o   morVpt     Pennsylvania     W,437 

5,990 

.$1  .-,0    p.r   barrel.      Squash"  is   not   so    plenti-  three   years.      PoTa'tiTes,    also,    •'«''«»"«  ,h«\* 

fal  and  hieher.  best  liringing  50  to  60  cents,  down,  but  many  are  sent  away  thru  the  deal- 

f    t»  ere    were    anV    strictly    fancy    tomatoes  ers  at  the  various  railroads,  the  price  reach- 

arriv  ng    they   would   no  doubt   sell   at   $1.50  ing  $1.25,  while  it  .is  impossible  t«  «et  nioj« 

basket  or  higher,   but  few  of  such   are  ar-  than  $1.20  in  the  city.   .^OJ-^  •»».  .h».8. '»>«» 


j.er  liundred,  as  to  siz*".  Green  peppers  are 
steady  when  fancy:  fancy  sells  up  to  50 
lents  per  basket,  but  iioor  and  small  are  not 
wanted  and  move  slowly  at  20  to  30  cents 
|,er    basket.      Other    peppers    are    unchanged. 


•r;'t«   $V'''s.f.^ '°h  *iV  mire^pleSr'and    Eig""in  Jr^i^e^verMJe  VrVouTdinT'ciunrry:     Three  dTy'sT  tliefeeder   price   in  Jhis   market 
lower  '^avtrage  'su l-s    b'e^nrmade    it    $1    tS    Jet  the  p^rice  is  much  below  that  of  .the  past    xiext  week  will  have  a  different  -tune". 

PHIIiADELPHIA  HAY  AND  OBAIN 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Oct.   22,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw.- Receipts,  240  tons 

?ivin-'"'"'lUer'rare\;ien\y"of'^'r 'one's 'here  a  "tum'ble  of  $4  per  Vwt.,   whether  it  is  local     of  hay  and  6  cars  .of  straw.  _,The  market  for 

i'\  -SS\^"?uVrad?  ft^  iTsl  -Ss.^%f.:r6*c^;e7dosen.  oYeri'ng^of*  d^siTa'a  f7k"^   S^'^ 

S's  -ulT^nce'semng  from  50  t^eo  cents         Butter.--Country,    42C«45c    lb;    separator.    «iore  .liberal    supply,    but    generally    steady. 

»er    basket'  for'  wliites    and    60    to    80    cents  45ra-50c    lb.      Milk.    lOc    per   quart.      ^     „. 
for    yellows.       Ku,al.agas     show     no    change        Poultry.— Hens.   20® 21c  lb;   dressed,    6.^c 

with  '  sui)i»!ies     moderate,     most     sales     being  ^$1.50   each.  ,„^,o      ,/       , 

made  a     $1.25  to  $1.40,  With  some  large  ones         Vegetables.   —   Potatoes,    12  (5  l«c  J4    "k; 

s    low    as    $1    to    $1.15    per    cwt.    Watercress  $1.10(Jri.20    bu.     Cabbage,    3@12c     hd     Let^ 

^i      fairUand    at    1    to    1  Vi    cents    per  ;-•  ^-   ^^^^'-^^^ Jf    — 

""""•■"•  Fruits  beans,     22rfl-28c    qt.       Soun 

Mtho    Mondav    saw    the    heaviest    receipts  Celery,   5(«  10c    stalk.   Toinatoes 

of    apples    of    any    day    this    season,    supplies  15r??30c_  %  j.k.  Turnjips,  10® 


Other  sources   

Totals     

Same  weelc  last  year 


Crea'ii 

1,4.'.<' 

4*> 

9v; 

1,5'J-. 
l,9ti- 

i,o.-.-j 

4:10 

37-> 
175 


.995,150 
.823.208 


8.027 
«,972 


EIjOIN  btjttee  mabkbt 


with   demand   fair.  .      v     «t 

Timothy  hav  (according  to  location).  No. 
1  large  bales.  $26.50f'/27;  No.  1.  small  bales, 
$26.50(S'27;  No.  2.  $25fe  25.50;  No.  3.  $22 
W23.   Clover   mixed   hay.    light  mixed.   $25 @ 


Elgin.    111..    Oct.    20,    1917. 
Batter,  42e  bid;  no  sales. 

OHZOAOO  HOBSE   MABXST 

Chicago,   111..   Oct.   22,   1917. 
Horses   were   offered  moderately   laiit  we- 1, 


timror  the 'year;     plants,"3(ffi8V.  each.  Corn,  20@30c'doz.  Corn     No.  1  wheat  straw.  $13.50 (ff  14;  No.  3  wheat 
,1  wiin  a  '°°^.j^,,"f.,„^.^    ,„.,ri<s  of         Retail  Grain  Market.— Wheat,  $2.25;  corn.     Quotations    (car_  lots,    including    sacks) 


TOBACCO   MARKET 


many    more    a)' 

so    far    this    season 

.Monday    ni 

SoX'kln?^J>i&;i"high"VV,:;:rLa;t  ^^^dsrW    OOc^  r>^    $1.50;    bran. "  $2.10 

week's    vr\c>^-^;^l^l^yj^''^^^:'';;i::^i  *^"{v^hre"ao"^Va'in    Market-Wheat.    $2.05;     .acks. '  per   ton,  ,t36.50r<?37, 

l"iir';.ade'"ar'^^.o^u'^';t'folKn/"angcT  oorn.%1.90;  oats    65c;  rye,  1^1.25 ;   bran,  $34         Wh.at.-No.     2     red.     $2.24. 

Weitliy      $3  50     to     $5.50;     Grimes    Golden,  ©38    ton;    middlings.    $58    ton.  $2.21 

$3..^(i  to   $6;    Gravenstein.    $3   to  $•-:   «"n<>J«e-  wrw    TORK    PRODUCE 

lion-..-     ^:<    to    *••:     .loii^iMians.    $4    to    $6.a0;  HEW    YOBK    PBOPUOB 

Hlush.    $:i.,-o';T$C:    (ireenings.    $3    to    |»--iO:  _ 

u..i.i,.-i>,..     *T    in    *4  "lO-     Mexanilcr     $3    to  Iiew   Yora   City,  i/ci.    aa,    ivn. 

^?50-    -rwenn-  OnnVe;  $3.50   to  $r;-.0;N'ork         Butter  advances  quite   sharply,   but  cheese 

TmieriaK     $i-\5    to    $4  75;    Bonums,    $3    to  has  a  weaker  tone.     Fancy  fresh  eggs  scarce. 

$5-    Stark.     $3    to    $5:    Staymans.    $3.25    to  Undergrades  are  weak.     Pressed  poultry,  ex- 

$5.75;    Black   Bens   and   Gano._$3   to    $4^50;  >^'f«it  .»'/«''ers,_ weak^ 


The  deadlock  as  to  prices  continue*  fro^i 
•week  to  week  despite  the  persistent  neco 
tiation  of  buyers  who  now  refer  to  grower^ 

lOiailOns     vcar    i«is,     »in.iuu.iip     o»«.~<./.  •V.v.ll,,™     tlio      Taintvnm"        "Tiding     ther 

Soft    winter    bran,     in    100-  b.    sacks,    per    as     "chasing    the    ratnhow    .        riaing 
ton      $37.  °0® 38:     spring     bran,     in     100-lb.     high .  horse''     — '     •"    «*'"' 


No.    3    red, 


Corn.— No.  2  yellow,    $2.10f<i  2.12. 
Oats. — No.    2   white,   new,    65»i@66c. 


and    in    other    not    wholly 
tractive  terms.      It   is  said    that   if  let   alon 
Bwhile,     growers     will     be     reaeonable,     et^ 
Never  before  have   growers  shown   such  good 
Judgment   and    at    the   price  of   $25   per   c" 
^hich    it     seems     is     being    asked    in    mo- 
instanres    they    are    not    excessiTe    as    com 


PlTTbBUBGH  HAY  AND  OEAIH  MARKET    J^-^^tuJtSn'"  ?IoJ:vlr,'";?ccLio«a*f%ai:: 


«.    produt --_  ,    V      ».  ' 

nay.     Arrivals    i.«.  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^  names,   etc.     It  is  to  be  heped  that  gro\\ 


Pittsburgh,    Pa..    Oct.   22,    1917. 


demand.      Hay    arriving  on 


EM¥M^^MM  ^am^E^'^^  §p"idnrHi3Li-^S  m^^^B^fi 

S1.75  to  $2.25  cwt.     ^  „--!:.-  5itri. -r^.xr-^^i^;i>  ,y^i2i.^^&^)^o:'f^LtS;:-^oS2t-  !r^  trie ^a^^^  fVr^2\yru.:' 


$4.'5n;    rrai.'.Viii.les.    $6   to  $9.   Bulk  Apples,     -.<-*2'ic;    ladles,    87@41c. 
175    to   S'>''5   cwt  Cheese.    —    Fresh    colored    snecials 

Bartlott    pears    are    meeting    with    a_  very     24J4c|^  white.__24^%_cj    undergrades.    13<f?2_lc, 
s' 

$ 


The  Voice  of  the  People 


II 

II 


This  department  is  reserved  for  use  of  our  readers  to  discuss  problems 
and  matters  of  general  farm  interest.  Write  yonr  views  and  comments 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
thus  share  them  with  others,  ftuoh  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  300 
werds.  Publication  of  such  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endoiaement 
or   agreement. 
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FARMERS  AND  MILITARY  CAMPS 

When  we  were  told  that  a  raili- 
liiry  camp  was  to  be  built  near  us. 
\v<>  were  also  told  of  the  advantages 
ttut  would  come  to  ub.  We  were 
leil  to  believe  that  we  would  have  an 
;iilv;intageou8  market  near  at  hand 
i.,r  everything  that  we  had  to  sell. 
\\("  are  sorry  to  say  that  results  have 
II, It  worked  out  in  just  that  way.  In- 
sUiid,  we  find  that  everything  that 
,;,ii  be  carried  away  without  our 
kii-iwledge  or  consent  Is  taken.  Ap- 
jili-;.  peaches,  watermelons,  milk, 
(Tcain.  com.  potatoes,  chickens,  pigs 
iiiiil  fence  rails  all  seem  to  be  regard- 
ed its  common  booty.  Several  crops 
,,r  vieaches  and  watermelons  near 
li(  II'  were  totally  destroyed  and  car- 
ricil  away.  One  field  of  48  rows  of 
jiniiitoeB,  each  20  yards  long,  join- 
v,\  in  the  loss,  disappearing  in  one 
iiiuht.  One  party  was  caught  goinp: 
towards  camp  with  some  chickens 
uinler  his  arm.  When  placed  under 
airef»t.  his  plea  was  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  chickens  belonged  to 
iitivone.  He  had  found  them  roost- 
in  ir  on  a  fence,  he  said,  and  he 
tlioiighfhe  might  as  well  send  them 
I  .  Iiis  wife  for  Sunday  dinner. 

Ihe  state  gravel  roads  which  were 
liiiilt  about  four  years  ago  are  about 
n-r(\  up.  The  townships  were  bond- 
ed to  the  extent  of  $40,000  to  build 
thiMii  and  they  were  expected  to 
stiind  for  years.  But  the  increased 
travel  and  hauling  of  heavy  mater- 
ia !^  has  cut  them  full  of  holes  and 
nils.  Rome  are  now  being  concrete<l 
and   some  are  being  stoned. 

The  farm  help  and  wage  problems 
li;ive  been  the  hardest  of  all  for  the 
tinners  of  this  vicinity.  The  camp 
coll  tractors  are  paying  30*cents  per 
hour  for  any  kind  of  labor  on  a  10- 
hdtir  day,  and  any  kind  of  mechanic 
1,111  set  from  $6  to  $1.")  per  day.  The 
contractors  allow  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  time  and  a  half  for 
(iM-rtime.  Farmers  are  forttinate  if 
tluy  can  get  anyone  to  work  a  single 
(lay  at  a  wage  of  $4  to  $5.  All  men 
ctwiilable  say  that  they  can  get  $3 
a  the  camp  and  do  practically  no 
work.  This  labor  situation  together 
with  the  petty  annoyances  that  come 
from  the  things  the  men  do  give  the 
farmers  all  they  care  to  think  about 
tlu'se  days. 

oiiH  farmer  had  a  pasture  adjoln- 
ini;  government  leased  land.  A  part 
'if  the  fence  was  removed  and  the 
farmer's  cows  were  scattered  over  the 
•  iHKi-acre  camp  at  milking  time.  Of 
•"nurse  many  of  the  cows  could  not 
b«  milked  that  night  and  some  were 
not  milked  the  next  morning.  But 
:ill  were  finally  found  and  the  fence 
returned.  Other  past  tires  near  the 
camp  have  been  made  absolutely 
worthless  becatise  of  the  trespassing. 

Now  if  I  were  sent  to  some  strange 
Kfrtion  of  the  country,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  would  range  around  and 
see  what  the  country  looked  like  on 
my  afternoons  off.  And  I  suspect  that 
J  wotild  not  feel  that  T  was  doing 
iiiiich  damage  in  going  over  fields  and 
^irms.  But  when  you  figure  on  from 
l^'.OOO  to  25.000  men  roaming  over 
■'  fountry  cojnmunlty,  considerable 
ii'niage  Is  certain  to  result.  Fences 
iro  certain  to  be  destroyed  and  gates 
'Token  with  the  resulting  damage 
'lUd  I0B8.     These  men  are  not  natur- 


ally bad  or  careless.  They  are  just 
such  men  as  we  would  be  when  plac- 
ed in  the  same  circumstances.  And 
these  are  times  of  sacrifice  for  all  of 
us.  We  must  all  bear  our  part  in 
whatever  form  it  comes.  Some  theie 
may  be  that  are  reaping  harvests  of 
gold  from  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  country,  but  most  of  us  must 
do  our  part  and  take  our  profits  in 
experience,  not  gold. — D,  S.  Croshaw. 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


lounging  in  the  caboose.  When  you 
get  home,  read  Mr.  F.  H.  William- 
son's analysis  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  acre  of  wheat,  published  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Parmer  of  October 
6.  Then  figure  how  far  behind  the 
times  we  farmers  are.  We  are  told 
that  we  need  a  national  organization 
that  will  tell  us  just  how  much  to 
plant,  when  to  sell,  and  how  much  to 
sell  for.  so  as  to  regulate  our  business 
as  other  industries  are  regulated' — 
R.  S.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


In  Fanning  and  in  Big  Business 

Following  is  a  quotation  frtrtn  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Rochester  Herald : 
"If  a  farmer  will  do  a  bit  of  reflect- 
ing, while  gazing  at  the  Golden  Rule 
in  a  gilded  frame  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  his  home,  he  will  conclude  that  the 
price  of  $2.20  a  bushel,  which  the 
federal  authority  has  fixed  for  this 
year's  wheat  crop,  is  a  pretty  good 
one.  And  it  is.  It  is  just  about  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel  more  than 
he  received  for  his  crop  for  a  good 
many  years — for  nearly  30  years,  in 
fact,    with    very    few    exceptions. 

"Our  surmise  that  the  $2.20  will 
satisfy  the  reflective  farmer  i»  based 
on  the  supposition  that  he  is  suscepti- 
ble to  the  cries  of  the  hungry  thou- 
sands in  the  cities  who  are  hard  put 
to  eke  out  an  existence  under  the 
rapidly  advancing  costs  of  living,  and 
the  dilatory  movement  of  wages.  He 
w^l.  too.  reflect  that  the  city  man  has 
valiantly  fought  his  battles  against 
monopoly  of  every  sort  and  has  in 
reality  been  the  chief  factor  in  every 
victorff  which  has  been  scored  in  the 
interests  of  the  farming  community. 
The  farmer  who  fails  to  recognize  the 
wage  earner  in  the  towns  and  cities 
as  a  brother  in  interest  ntakes  a  sad 
mistake.  Their  interests  are  identi- 
cal, and  their  endeavor  is  toward  a 
common  goal." 

Yes.  the  farmers  should  observe  the 
Golden  Rtile  and  sell  wheat  at  about 
cost  while  the  legal  authorities  at 
Chicago  charge  the  Dairymen's 
League  with  having  violated  every 
anti-trust  law  on  the  statute  books; 
while  the  state  laws  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  stand 
by  the  railroad  "full-crew"  law 
which  makes  the  railroads  keep  four 
men  to  do  what  two  men  can  do  and 
(lid  before  that  law  was  passed;  while 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  hold  up  the 
r.  S.  Senate  and  get  ten  hours'  pay 
for  eight  hours'  work  and  double  pay 
for  overtime;  while  the  common  lab- 
oring man.  "our  brother"  in  the  city, 
wants  from  $3.50  to  $6.50  for  an 
eight-hour  day  for  doing  the  same 
work  that  he  was  glad  to  do  15  to 
20  years  ago  for  $1  to  $1.50  a  day. 
Nowdays.  by  the  time  a  workman 
gels  his  tools  out  of  a  fancy  grip  and 
his  overalls  on.  it  is  time  to  quit. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  he  was  glad 
if  he  had  a  pair  of  overalls  to  wear. 

Yes.  farmers,  read  the  Golden  Rule. 
Then  go  over  some  Sattirday  after- 
noon and  see  the  state  road  contrac- 
tor pay  your  former  farm  hands  more 
money  for  two  weeks'  work  than 
they  received  for  a  month's  work 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  ago.  Go  over 
to  the  railroad  station  and  see  a  few 
freight  trains  go  by  and  note  how 
many   overworked   trainmen   vou   see 


FARM  BOY  PATRIOTISM 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  Mr.  Win. 
T.  Creasy  for  the  utterance,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  the  publi- 
cation, of  his  remarks  before  the  Ce- 
cil County  Farmers  at  Port  Deposit, 
Md. 

One  of  the  most  costly  limitations 
of  human  knowledge  is  its  inability 
to  discern  the  future.  If  we  had  the 
power  of  divination,  or  could  even  be 
reasonably  certain  that  this  world- 
wide horror  of  war  would  last  two. 
three,  or  four  years  longer,  Mr. 
Creasy's  letter  would  not  only  be  wel- 
comed and  applauded  by  one  class  of 
men.  but  it  would  meet  with  even 
stronger  appreciation  and  applause 
from  all  classes  of  patriotic  citizens. 
\Vhile  few  of  us  think  it  probable, 
yet  we  must  admit  it  is  possible,  for 
this  war  to  drag  out  for  two  or  more 
>ears.  Conceding  this  possibility, 
w  hat  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  or  what 
is  the  highest  form  of  patriotic  pro- 
cedure for  us  to  adopt?  Mr.  Creasy 
declares  for  the  exemption  of  the 
farmer  boy,  and  intimates  that  the 
farm  boy  desires  exemption.  Is  he 
right? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  war  has 
been  prolonged  in  the  progress  of 
civilized  man.  is  the  instinct  (call  it 
animal  if  you  will)  to  engage  in  con- 
flict and  to  forcibly  resist  the  powers 
arrayed  against  him.  The  farmer  boy 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule  and  (God 
bless  him  for  it)  he  is  going  to  re- 
spond again  to  the  music  of  patriot- 
ism and  follow  Old  Glory,  just  the 
same  as  the  boys  of  other  classes. 

To  my  mind,  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  government  with  the 
press,  the  clergy  and  the  general  good 
.sense  and  patriotic  spirit  of  all  good 
citizens  is  required  to  provide  a 
broader  definition  of  the  w'ord  pa- 
triotism; or.  if  that  is  not  practical 
or  necessary,  to  at  least  strive  to  have 
a  proper  amount  of  credit  given  to 
the  "boy"  who  patiently  plods  and 
perspires  in  the  fields  of  production, 
and  that  popular  distinction  and  ac- 
clamation be  given  to  the  "boy"  who 
stands  behind  "the  man  behind  the 
gun"  and  furnishes  power  and  pow- 
der to  the  soldier  boy.  as.  with  a 
cheer  and  hurrah,  he  "goes  over  the 
top"  of  a  trench  in  blood-soaked 
France. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  on 
the  principle  that  all  our  young  men 
are  patriotic  and  willing  to  do  their 
bit  in  making  "the  world  safe  for 
democracy".  Why  not  "honorable 
mention"  for  the  farm  boy  who  will 
feed  twice  as  many  soldiers  this  year 
as  he  did  the  year  before,  and  medals 
for  all  the  "heroes  of  production" 
who  toil  and  broil  in  the  steel  mills, 
or  who  acquire  protioiency  in  hand- 
ling the  small  arms  of  rake  and  hoe. 
or  the  heavy  artillery  of  mower,  reap- 
er and  threshing  machine?* 

Almost  every  one  will  admit  that 
the  producer  is  just  as  necesary  for 
the  winning  of  this  war  as  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor  If  this  be  so,  why  then 
should  we  award  all  the  honors  and 
medals  to  only  one  of  these  forces?— 
Oliver  McKnight,  Philadelphia  Co., 
Pa. 
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fhen  you  Figure 
//  all  up  — 

Tou  Bisr  find  some  of  jour  cows  are 
a  litbiUtr  iiiitead  of  an  aw*;!.  Wli;  t 
▲iDiost  VTery  cnw  c*n  be  a  profltable 
producer  if  bar  sratem  li  working 
properly  and  She  is  free  from 
dl  lease. 

Eow-Eure.  the  great  cow  medi- 
cine, is  lust  what  ttie  STerue  over- 
forced  milch  ci>w  needs.  It  works 
on  the  diseatlva  and  genital  organs 
and  puts  tli*  s;item  in  coiulltlou  to 
present  diiesse  and  prculuce  proji- 
erly.  Also  a  aure  remtiiy  for  Abor- 
tion, Barr«flne«i,  Retainad  After- 
birth, ScouruiK,  l-<>»t  Arretit?. 
Bunclita  and  other  eommon  diteaaca. 

Try  Kow-Kureon  your  poor  milk- 
ers— you'll  find  it  makts  g(".(t  aviry 
claim ;  In  many  dalriea  it  tia<i  tunurl 
loasea  Into  proflta.  Feed  dealers  and 
dnigfista  tell  Kow-Kure;  6'<c  and 
$1.10  packages.  Write  for  ft-ee 
treatise,   "Tb«  Boms  Cow  Doctor.' 

Dury  Atsocittioii  Co.^ 

LyadoBTille,  VL 


TOU  GAHT  CUT  OUT  A 

Bo^  Spavin  or  Thorouihp!n 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  12.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Moadet  or  Ligamenu.  Enlarged  Claods.  Went 
Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  t\  a'hd  CI 
BbMdc  al  4mflista  or  drliTerctl.    Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  154  Tsmpls  St.,  Springfisid,  Mast. 


tha  Admiral  17x22  power  press,  with 
or  without  encine,  is  tKHt  and  fast*  I 
p^t  for  handling  heavy  f  L-eda  of  coarse  \ 
barley   straw,    hay.   etc.      lixght   in 
trrii/lit  with  evtry  ieairahte  feature— 
tiOBecoupliiig.broad  feeder  head,  low  feed' 

openinK     nafe  an<i  mire  block 

'  dropper— tiltinK  head  block,  etc.  Binest 

capaoity,  ciran,  even  work.    Saves 

expense  of  e.xtra  man.     StroncMt 

guarantee.     Write  fur  Free  Book, 

MsMsHsa  S  C»«rtT,aa»i..Pliiti<sl»>is.>a. 
Mniral  Nif  Pritt  C«. 

BmU  Haw  tht  Admiral  ffay 


OURTRAPPER'5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  F9U 


WsM  Pays  Man  Casts  far  FURS  AND  HIDES, 
Hsmlts  qwlchMr  than  any  •thar  Hawsa*  FREE 
rREE-FREE-OUR  TRAI»FERS  GUIDE  Is  as 
ililf arant  fram  athar  Guidas  as  AaraplaiiM  ar* 
tfinarant  fraas  Staaa  Caaahas.  Write  (or  PRICE 
LIST.  BIfl  rnanay  liMr  B««f  HMm.  No.  1  cured 
Hides,  23>Z4ca  pound.  I.arBe  Horae  bides.  S7  each: 
cured.  No.  1  CalisUns.  30c  a  pouad.  Half  a  Can- 
tury  IN  Diialssasa.  Ask  yawr  Sankar  abaut  Ui! 
WEIL  BROS.  A  CO..  tha  Old  Squara  Deal 
Hatisa.  Dam  US     FT.  WAYNE.  IWD..  U.  S.  A. 


FfN 


MINERAL!^ 
kCOMPOUND 


£-5  HEAVfi 


n  paekasa  narantaed  to  >!▼*  satisfBctinn   or  money 
back.    II  Paekasa  saffieient  for  ordinary  caies. 

raUtt  lUTt  nWm  Cl..  4*8  FsutH  «ie.,  mttbHrc,  Ps. 


Use  Cheap  Gas  on  any  Car 

Uun  00  Cheap  c:«s  nil   Winter  witli   this 

BEAR  PRIMER 

GuaraatcMl  to  start  any  car  tw  tractor     ATitomattr 
8p|f  meaRiirlng.    Sliootn  kki  direct  to  Int  ako  iiortr*.    N<> 
gucas  work.      No  flomllnK,   nn  pumpH,    no  wear.     BIk 
saving.    Price  $5.00.    Wrlto  for  parMciil.ara. 

BEAR  MANUFACTLIRINC,  CO.. 
104  Bear  Bulldlnft.    Rock  island.  Illinois. 
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ention    Pennsylvania    Farmer 
when  writing  to  ativerti.sers. 
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20 — 332 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


October  27t'16i?^  M      octobei''27^  1S17. 


INJ  A  N  o*"  MUSIC 

1%  l\l\     MOUNTAIN 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


SYNOPSIS  or  PBEVIOUS   CHAPTERS 

Henry  de  Spain  had  been  defeated  in  a 
siiooting  match  at  Sleej.y  Cat,  by  Nan  Mor- 
gan, of  Morgan's  Gap.  De  Spain  was  dis- 
gusted with  his  showins:  and  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  his  home  town.  But  Mr.  .lettries. 
Division  Manager  of  the  local  railroad,  offer- 
ed de  Spain  a  position  as  General  Manager 
of  the  stage  line  running  thru  Morgan's  Ciap 
to  Slefpv  Cat.  He  accepts  the  position  and 
immediately  clashes  with  thi  Morgan  gang. 
A  guard  on  one  of  the  stages  is  attacked  by 
Sassoon,  one  of  the  Morgan  foMowers,  and 
de    .Spain   sets   out    to    arrest    him. 


CHAPTER   IV    (Continued) 


"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,"  pro- 
tested Lefever,  raising  one  hand  in 
deprecation,  the  other  resting  light- 
ly on  his  holster.  "We  still  have 
some  little  reputation  to  maintain 
along  the  Sinks.  Don't  let  us  make 
it  a  posse  for  Sassoon."  No  one  op- 
posed him  further,  and  he  rode  away 
alone. 

'It  won't  be  any  trouble  for  John 
to  bring  Sassoon  in,"  murmured 
Scott,  who  spoke  with  a  smile  and  in 
the  low  tone  and  deliberate  manner 
(jf  the  Indian,  "if  he  can  find  him." 

With -de  Spain  Scott  remained  in 
front  of  the  barn,  saddled  horses  in 
hand.  They  could  see  nothing  of 
the  scene  of  action,  and  de  Spain  was 
forced  in  idleness  to  curb  his  im- 
patience. Lefever  rode  down  to  the 
Inn  without  seeing  a  living  thing 
anywhere  about  it.  When  he  dis- 
mounted in  front  he  thought  he 
heard  sounds  within  the  barroom, 
but  pushing  open  the  door  and  look- 
ing circumspectly  into  the  room  be- 
fore entering,  he  was  surprised  to 
tind  it  empty. 

There  was  something,  under  the 
circumstances  and  in  the  stimulus 
of  danger,  almost  uncanny  In  the 
silence,  the  absence  of  any  life 
whatever  about  the  place.  Lefever 
walked  cautiously  Inside;  there  seem- 
ed no  need  of  caution.  No  one  was 
there  to  confront  or  oppo-e  him.  Sur- 
veying the  interior  with  a  rapid 
glance,  he  walked  to  the  left  end  of 
the  bar  and.  gun  in  readiness,  look- 
ed apprehensively  behind  it.  Not  so 
much  as  a  strainer  was  to  be  seen 
underneath.  He  noticed,  however, 
that  the  sash  of  the  low  window  on 
his  left,  which  looked  into  the  patio, 
was  open,  and  two  heelmarks  in  the 
hard  clay  suggested  that  a  man 
might  have  jumped  thru.  Whether 
these  were  Sassoon's  heels  or  anoth- 
er's, Lefever  decided  they  constitut- 
ed his  clew,  and,  running  out  of  the 
front  door,  he  sprang  into  his  saddle 
and  rode  to  where  he  could  signal 
de  Spain  and  Scott  to  come  up. 

He  told  his  story  as  they  joined 
him,  and  the  three  returned  to  the 
inn.  Scott  rode  directly  to  the  rear. 
Lefever  took  de  Spain  in  to  the  bar, 
showed  him  the  open  sash,  and  point- 
ed to  the  heel-prints.  De  Spain  stepped 
thru  the  window,  Lefever  following. 
An  examination  showed  the  slide  of 
a  spur-rowel  behind  one  heel-mark 
and  Indications  of  a  hasty  jump. 

While  they  bent  over  the  signs 
that  seemed  to  connect  their  quarry 
with  the  place,  a  door  opened  across 
the  courtyard,  and  Pedro  appeared. 
He  was  curiously  dense  to  all  In- 
quiries, and  Lefever,  convinced  that 
Sassoon  was  somewhere  at  hand,  re- 


venged    himself     by     searching    the 
place. 

In  the  dark  kitchen  a  very  old 
woman  and  a  slovenly  girl  were  at 
work.  No  one  else  was  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

De  Spain,  who  was  the  more  ex- 
perienced tracker,  thought  he  could 
follow  the  footprints  to  the  arched 
opening  across  the  patio.  This  was 
closed  only  by  a  swinging  gate,  and 
afforded  easy  escape  from  a  pursuer. 
At  some  distance  outride  this  gate, 
as  de  Spain  threw  it  open,  sat  Bob 
Scott  on  his  horse.  De  Spain  made 
an  inquiry  of  Scott.  No  one  had 
been  seen.  Returning  to  Lefever, 
who.  greatly  chagrined,  had  convinc- 
ed himself  that  Sassoon  had  got 
away,  de  Spain  called  Scott  Into  the 
patio. 

A  better  tracker  than  either  of 
his  companions,  Scott  after  a  min- 
ute confirmed  their  belief  that  Sas- 
soon must  have  escaped  by  the  win- 
dow. He  then  took  the  two  men  out 
to  where  some  one,  within  a  few 
minutes,  had  mounted  a  horse  and 
galloped  off. 

"But  where  has  he  gone?"  de- 
manded Lefever,  pointing  with  his 
hand.  "There  is  the  road  both  ways 
for  three  miles."  Scott  nodded  to- 
ward the  snow-capped  peak  of  Music 
Mountain.  "Over  to  Morgan's,  most 
likely.  He  knows  no  one  would  fol- 
low him  into  the  Gap.  Just  for  fun, 
now,  let's  see." 

Dismounting,  the  Indian  scrutin- 
ized the  hoof-prlnts  where  the  horse 
had  stood.  Getting  Into  the  saddle 
again,  he  led  the  way,  •bending  over 
his  horse's  neck  and  stopping  fre- 
quently to  read  the  trail,  half  a  mile 
out  along  the  Gap  road,  until  he 
could  once  more  readily  point  out 
the  hoof-prints  to  his  companions. 
"That  is  Sassoon,"  he  announced.  "I 
know  the  heels.  And  I  know  he  rides 
this  horse;  it  belongs  to  Gale  Mor- 
gan. Sassoon."  Scott  smiled  sympa- 
thetically on  Lefever,  "Is  half-way 
to  Morgan's  Gap." 

"After  him!"  cried  Lefever  hotly. 
De  Spain  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
guard.  Scott  shook  his  head.  "That 
would  be  all  right,  but  there's  two 
other  Calabasas  men  in  the  Gap  this 
afternoon  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  mix 
with — Deaf  Sandusky  and  Harvey 
Logan." 

"W'e  won't  mix  with  them,"  sug- 
gested de  Spain. 

"If  we  tackle  Sassoon,  they'll  mix 
with  us,"  explained  Scott.  He  re- 
flected a  moment.  "They  always 
stay  at  Gale  Morgan's  or  Duke's.  We 
might  sneak  Sassoon  out  without 
their  getting  on.  Sassoon  knows  he 
is  safe  in  the  Gap;  but  he'll  hide 
even  after  he  gets  there.  He  takes 
two  precautions  for  every  other 
man's  one.  Sassoon  is  a  wonder  at 
hiding  out.  I've  got  the  Thief  River 
run  this  afternoon — " 

De  Spain  looked  at  him.   "Well?" 

Scott's  face  softened  Into  the  char- 
acteristic smile — akin  to  a  quiet 
grin — that  It  often  wore.  "If  I  did- 
n't have  to  go  thru  today,  and  the 
three  of  us  could  get  to  the  Gap  be- 
fore daylight  tomorrow  morning,  I 
would  give  Sassoon    a  run   for  bis 


money  in  spite  of  the  other  fellows." 
"Don't  take  your  run  this  after- 
noon," directed  de  Spain.  "Tele- 
phone Sleepy  Cat  "for  a  substitute. 
Suppose  we  go  back,  get  something 
to  eat,  and  you  two  ride  singly  over 
toward  the  Gap  this  afternoon;  lie 
outside  under  cover  to  see  whether 
Sassoon  or  his  friends  leave  before 
night — there's  only  one  way  out  of 
the  place,  they  tell  me.  Then  I 
will  join  you,  and  we'll  ride  in  be- 
fore daylight,  and  perhaps  catch  him 
while  everybody  Is  asleep." 

"If    yon    do,"    predicted    Scott,    In 
his   deliberate   way  of   expressing   a 
conclusion,  "I  think  you'll  get  him." 
It  was  so  arranged. 

CHAPTER  V 


Rounding  Up  Sassoon 

De  Spain  joined  his  associates  at 
dark  outside  the  Gap.  Neither  Sas- 
soon nor  his  friends  had  been  seen. 
The  night  was  still,  the  sky  cloud- 
less, and  as  the  three  men  with  a 
led"  horse  rode  at  midnight  Into  the 
mountains,  the  great  red  heart  of 
the  Scorpion  shone  afire  in  the  south- 
ern sky.  Spreading  out  when  they 
rode  between  the  mountain  walls, 
they  made  their  way  without  in- 
terruption silently  toward  their  ren- 
dezvous, an  aspen  grove  near  which 
Purgatoire  Creek  makes  its  way  out 
of  the  Gap  and,  cutting  a  deep  gash 
along  the  edge  of  the  range  for  a  hun- 
dred miles,  empties  into  the  Thief. 

Scott  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
trees.  The  little  grove  spreads  across 
a  slope  half  a  mile  wide  between  the 
base  ^f  one  towering  cliff,  still  bear- 
ing its  Spanish  name,  El  Capitan, 
and  the  gorge  of  the  Purgatoire.  To 
the  east  of  this  point  the  trails  to 
Calabasas  and  to  Sleepy  Cat  divide, 
and  here  Scott  and  Lefever  received 
de  Spain,  who  had  ridden  slowly  and 
followed  Scott's  Injunctions  to  keep 
the  red  star  to  the  right  of  El  dlpi- 
tan  all  the  way  across  the  sinks. 

Securing  their  horses,  the  three 
stretched  out  on  the  open  ground  to 
wait  for  daylight.  De  Spain  was 
wakeful,  and  his  eyes  rested  with 
curiosity  on  the  huge  bulk  of  Music 
Mountain,  rising  overwhelmingly 
above  him.  Thru  the  Gap  that  divid- 
ed the  great,  sentinel-like  front  of  El 
Capitan,  marking  the  northern  face 
of  the  mountain  rift,  from  Round 
Top,  the  south  wall  of  the  opening, 
stars  shone  vividly,  as  if  lighting  the 
way  into  the  silent  range  beyond. 

The  breathing  of  his  companions 
soon  assured  de  Spain  that  both  were 
asleep.  The  horses  were  quiet,  and 
the  night  gave  no  sound  save  that 
vaguely  thru  the  darkness  came  ihe 
faint  brawl  of  tiny  cataracts  tumbl- 
ing down  far  mountain  heights.  De 
Spain,  lying  on  his  side,  his  head 
resting  on  his  elbow,  and  his  hands 
clasped  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  medi- 
tated first  on  how  he  should  capture 
Sassoon  at  daybreak,  and  then  on 
Nan  Morgan  and  her  mountain  home. 
Into  which  he  was  about  to  break 
to  drag  out  a  criminal.  Sassoon  and 
his  malice  soon  drifted  out  of  his 
mind,  but  Nan  remained.  She  stay- 
ed with  him,  it  seemed,  for  hours — 
appearing  and  disappearing,  In  one 
aspect  more  alluring  than  another. 
Then  her  form  outlined  in  the  mists 
that  rose  from  the  hidden  creek  seem- 
ed to  hover  somewhere  near  until 
Scott's  hand  laid  on  the  dreamer's 
shoulder  drove  it  suddenly  away. 
Day  was  at  hand. 

De  Spain  got  up  and  shook  off  the 
chilliness  and  drowsiness  of  the 
night.  It  had  been  agreed  that  he, 
being  less  known  in  the  Gap  than 
either  of  his  companions,  could  best 
attempt  the  difficult  capture.    It  was 


strictly  a  coup  de  main,  depending 
for  its  success  on  chance  and  nerve. 
The  one  that  tried  it  might  manage 
to  bring  out  his  man — or  might  be 
brought  out  himself.  Between  these 
alternatives  there  was  not  much  mid. 
die  ground,  except  that  failing  to  find 
Sassoon,  or  in  case  he  should  be  in. 
tercepted  with  his  prisoner,  the  in- 
truder,  escaping  single-handed  from 
a  shower  of  bullets,  might  still  get 
away.  But  Morgan's  Gap  men  were 
esteemed  fairly  good  marksmen. 

Bob  Scott,  who  knew  the  recess 
well,  repeated  his  explicit  directions 
as  to  how  de  Spain  was  to  reach,  Sas- 
soon's shack.  He  repeated  his  des. 
cription  of  its  Interior,  told  him 
where  the  bed  stood,  and  even  where 
Sassoon  ordinarily  kept  his  knife  and 
bis  revolver.  The  western  sky  was 
still  dark  when  de  Spain,  mounting, 
discussed  the  last  arrangements  with 
his  scouts  and,  taking  the  bridle  of 
the  led  horse,  turned  toward  Round 
Top.  At  Its  narrowest  point  the  Gap 
opening  is  barely  two  miles  wide,  and 
the  one  road,  in  and  out,  lies  among 
the  rocks  thru  this  neck;  toward  it 
all  trails  Inside  the  Gap  converge. 
De  Spain  gave  his  horse  his  head — it 
was  still  too  dark  to  distinguish  the 
path — and  depended  on  his  towering 
landmarks  for  his  general  direction. 
He  advanced  at  a  snail's  pace  until 
he  passed  the  base  of  El  Capitan, 
when  of  a  sudden,  as  he  rode  out 
from  among  high  projecting  rocks 
full  Into  the  opening,  faint  rays  of 
light  from  the  eastern  dawn  revealed 
the  narrow,  st  *angely  enclosed  and 
perfectly  hidden  valley  before  him. 
The  eastern  and  southern  sides  still 
lay  In  darkness,  but  the  stupendous 
cliffs  frowning  on  the  north  and  west 
were  lighted  somewhat  from  the  east. 
The  southern  wall,  tho  shrouded 
seemed  to  rise  in  an  unending  series 
of  beetling  aretes. 

De  Spain  caught  his  breath.  No 
description  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
nook  that  screened  the  Morgans  from 
the  outside  world  had  prepared  him 
for  what  he  saw.  From  side  to  side 
of  the  gigantic  mountain  fissure,  it 
could  h»rdly  be,  de  Spain  thought, 
more  than  a  few  thousand  yards — so 
completely  was  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion stunned  by  the  frpwning  cliffs 
which  rose,  at  points,  half  a  mile 
into  the  sky.  But  It  was  actually 
several  miles  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
the  Gap  was  more  than  as  much  In 
depth,  as  it  ran  back  to  a  mere  wedge 
between  unnamed  Superstition  peaks. 

Every  moment  that  he  pushed 
ahead  warned  him  that  daylight 
would  come  suddenly  and  his  time  to 
act  would  be  short.  'Mie  trail  he  fol- 
lowed broadened  into  a  road,  and  he 
strained  his  eyes  for  signs,  first  of 
life,  and  then  of  habitation.  The 
little  creek,  now  beside  his  way, 
flowed  quietly  albeit  swiftly  along. 
and  his  utmost  vigilance  could  detect 
no  living  thing  stirring;  but  a  turn 
In  the  trail,  marked  by  a  large  pine- 
tree  and  conforming  to  a  bend  of 
the  stream,  brought  him  up  startled 
and  almost  face  to  face  with  a  long. 
rambling  ranch-house.  The  gable  end 
of  the  two-story  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  so  close  to  him  that  he  in- 
stantly reined  up  to  seek  hiding  from 
its  upper  and  lower  windows. 

From  Scott's  accurate  description 
he  knew  the  place.  This  was  Dul;e 
Morgan's  ranch-house,  set  as  a  fort- 
ress almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gap 
To  pass  It  unobserved  was  to  compass 
the  most  ticklish  part  of  his  mission, 
and  without  changing  his  slow  pa« 
he  rode  on,  wondering  whether  a  bul- 
let, if  fired  from  any  of  the  low,  open 
windows  —  which  he  could  almost 
throw  his  hat  Into  as  he  trotted  past 
— would  knock  him  off  his  horse  or 


leave  him  a  chance  to  spur  away.  But 
no  bullet  challenged  him  and  no 
stdiud  came  from  the  silent  house. 
i;e  cuntered  away  from  the  peril, 
(tiinkin^  with  a  kind  of  awe  of  Nan, 
;!rfleep,  ^'^  close,  under  that  roof — 
(ouHdent,  too,  he  had  not  been  seen 

-tho,  iii  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been. 

He  quickened  h's  pace.  The  place 
iie  wanted  to  reach  was  more  than  a 
mile  distant.  Other  cabins  back  to- 
ward the  north  wall  could  be  seen 
dimly  to  h's  r'srht,  but  all  were  well 
removed  from  h's  wav.  He  found,  in 
due  time,  the  ford  In  the  creek,  ra 
Scott  had  advised,  made  It  without 
nilshap,  scrambled  up  a  steep  anl 
rocky  path,  and  saw  confronting  him, 
not  far  ahead,  a  small,  ruinous-look- 
ing cabin  shack.  Dismounting  be- 
fore this,  he  threw  his  lines,  shook 
].:•  ^elf  a  little,  and  walked  up  to  the 
»..bin  door.     It  was  open. 

The  mild-minded  conspirators  who 
liud  planned  the  details  of  the  abduc- 
tion were  agreed  that  If  the  effort 
(ould  be  made  a  success  at  all,  there 
wa.s  but  one  way  to  effect  it,  and  that 
was  to  act,  In  every  step,  openly.  Any 
;i  I  tempt  to  steal  on  Sassoon  unawares 
would  be  a  desperate  one;  while  to 
walk  boldly  Into  his  cabin  at  day- 
break would  be  to  do  only  what  his 
companions  were  likely  at  any  time 
to  do,  and  was  the  course  least  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  serious  trouble. 
None  of  the  three  were  unaware  of 
the  psychological  action  of  that  pecu- 
liar instinct  of  danger  possessed  by 
men  habitually  exposed  to  surprise — 
they  knew  how  easily  it  may  be 
iiroused  In  a  sleeper  by  the  unusual 
happening  about  him,  and  how  cun- 
ningly it  is  allayed  by  counterfeiting 
within  his  hearing  the  usual  course 
of  normal  events. 

De  Spain,  following  the  chosen 
policy,  called  gruffly  to  the  cabin  in- 
mate. There  was  no  answer.  All 
had  sounded  extremely  plausible  to 
de  Spain  at  the  time  he  listened  to 
Dob  Scott's  Ingenious  anticipation  of 
the  probabilities,  and  he  had  felt 
while  listening  to  the  subtle  Indian 
that  the  job  was  not  a  complicated 
one. 

But  now,  as  he  hitched  his  trouser 
band  near  to  the  butt  of  his  revolver 
with  his  right  hand,  and  laid  his  left 
on  the  Jamb  of  the  door  with  an  ef- 
fort to  feel  at  home,  stepped  unevenly 
across  the  threshold,  and  tried  to  peer 
into  the  interior  darkness,  Scott's 
strategy  did  not,  for  some  reason, 
commend  itself  quite  so  convincingly 
to  hhn.  There  seemed,  suddenly,  a 
Rre.it  many  chances  for  a  slip  in  the 
program.  De  Spain  coughed  slightly, 
his  eyes  meantime  boring  the  dark- 
ne.=!s  to  the  left,  where  Bassoon's  bed 
should  be.  The  utmost  scrutiny  fail- 
ed to  disclose  any  sign  of  it  or  any 
sMuiiii  of  breathing  from  that  cor- 
ner. He  took  a  few  steps  toward 
\vhere  the  man  should  be  asleep,  and 
perceived  beyond  a  doubt  that  there 
Vis  no  bed  In  the  corner  at  all.  He 
turned  toward  the  other  comer,  his 
hand  covering  the  butt  of  his  gun. 
"Hello.  Shlke!"  he  called  out  in  a 
slightly  strained  tone  of  camaraderie, 
Jiddresslng  Sassoon  by  a  common 
nickname.  Then  he  listened.  A 
trumpeting  snore  answered.  No 
sound  was  ever  sweeter  to  de  Spain's 
f'ar.  The  rude  noise  cleared  the  air 
and  steadied  the  intruder  as  if  Music 
Mountain  itself  had  been  lifted  off 
his  nerves. 

He  tried  again:  "Where  are  you, 
Sliike?"  he  growled.  "What's  this 
"Uiff  on  the  floor."  he  continued, 
shuffling  his  way  ostentatiously  to 
<he  other  side  of  the  room.  But'  his 
nolse-maklng  was  attended  with  the 
utmost  caution.  He  had  dropped. 
•ik«  a  shot,    flat    on    the    floor   and 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

crawled,  feeling  his  way,  to  the  op-  back,  and  gave  him  severely  plain 
poslte  side  of  the  room,  only  to  find,  directions  as  to  what  not  to  do.  S»s- 
after  much  trouble,  that  the  bed  In  soon,  neither  bound  nor  gagged,  was 
the  darkness  was  there,  but  it  was  told  to  ride  his  horse  down  the  Gap 
empty.  De  Spain  rose.  For  a  mo-  closely  ahead  of  de  Spain  and  neither 
ment  he  was  nonplussed.  An  inside  to  speak  nor  turn  his  head  no  mat- 
room  remained,  but  Scott  had  said  tor  what  happened  right  or  left.  To 
there  was  no  bed  within  it.  He  felt  get  him  ci  t  n  th  s  manner  wus,  de 
his  way  toward  the  inner  door.  This  ,  yain  re  -el,  '.he  re  lly  ticklish 
was  where  he  expecLeJ  to  find  it, 
and  it  was  closed.  He  laid  ..  hand 
gingerly  on  the  latch.  "Where  ;  -e 
you,  Shike?"  he  demanded  ag?.- 
this  time  with  an  impatient  -^xplet"  -^ 
summoned  for  the  occasion.      \  se<^- 

end  fer'.rful  snore  answered  h-»n.  De  e.  Vv'.\eii  (hey  approached  the  M>r 
-'".  rel'eved,  almost  1  ,  ;  hed  as  g.m  r^iich-house  de  Spain  again  felt 
he  pushed  the  door  open,  tho  not  qualms.  But  he  rode  close  to  his 
sure  whether  a  curse  or  a  shot  would  prisoner,  told  him  in  restrained 
greet  him.  He  got  neither.  And  a  monologue  what  would  happen  if  he 
welcome  surprise  In  the  dim  light  made  a  noise,  and  even  held  him 
came  thru  a  stuffy  pane  of  glass  at  back  In  his  pace  as  they  trotted  to- 
one  end  of  the  room.  It  revealed  at  gether  past  the  Gap  stronghold.  Nev- 
the  other  end  a  man  stretched  asleep  ertheless,  he  breathed  more  freely 
on  a  wall  bunk — a  man  that  would,  when  they  left  the  house  behind  and 
in  all  likelihood,  have  heard  the  the  turn  in  the  road  put  them  out  of 
Btenlthiest  sound  had  any  effort  been  range  of  Its  windows.  He  closed  up 
made  to  conceal  It,  but  to  whose  ears  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  rough  voices  of  a  mountain  cabin  Sassoon,  riding  close  in  to  his  side, 
are  mere  sleeping-potions.  and  looked  back  at  the  house..     He 

The  sleeper  was  destined,  a  mo-  looked  quickly,  but  tho  his  eyes  were 
ment  later,  to  a  ruder  awakening  off  his  path  and  his  prisoner  for  only 
than  even  his  companion  outlaws  a  fraction  of  a  second,  when  he  look- 
ever  gave  him.  Lying  unsuspecting-  ed  ahead  again  he  saw  confronting 
ly  on  his  back,  he  woke  to  feel  a  him,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  a  mo- 
hand  laid  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 
The  Instinct  of  self-preservation  act- 
ed like  a  flash.  His  eyes  opened  and 
his  hands  struck  out  like  cat's  paws 
to  the  right  and  left;  no  knife  and  Heels  For  It 
no  revolver  met  them.  Instead,  in  With  a  sudden,  low  command  to 
the  semi-darkness  a  strange  face  bent  Sasson  to  check  his  horse,  and  wlth- 
over  him.  His  fists  shot  out  togeth-  out  a  movement  that  could  be  detect- 
er.  only  to  be  caught  In  a  vise  that  ed  tn  the  dawn  ten  yards  away,  de 
broke  his  arms  In  two  at  the  elbows,  Spain  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
and  forced  them  back  against  his  his  hand  lifted  his  revolver  from  its 
throat.  Like  lightning,  he  threw  up  scabbord,  shifted  his  lines  from  his 
his  knees,  drew  himself  Into  a  heap,  left  hand  to  his  right,  rode  closer  to 
and  shot  himself  out.  hands,  arms,  Sassoon  and  pressed  the  muzzle  of 
legs,  back,  everything  into  one  ter-  the  gun  to  his  prisoner's  side.  "You 
rific  spring.  But  the  sinewy  vise  have  one  chance  yet.  Shike,  to  ride 
above  only  gave  for  the  shock,  then  out  of  here  alive,"  he  said  composed- 
It  closed  again  relentlessly  in.  A  ly.  "You  know  I  am  a  rustler — cous- 
knee,  like  an  anvil,  pushed  inexor-  in  of  John  Rebstock's.  My  name  is 
ably  into  his  stomach  and  heart  and  'Frenchy';  I  belong  in  Williams 
lungs.  Another  lay  across  his  right  Cache.  I  rode  In  last  night  from 
arm,  and  his  struggling  left  arm  he  Thief  River,  and  you  are  riding  out 
could  not.  tho  his  eyes  burst  with  the  with  me  to  start  me  on  the  Sleepy 
strain  from  their  sockets,  release  Cat  trail.  If  you  can  remember  that 
from  where  eagle-like  claws  gripped  much — " 
at  his  throat  and  shut  off  his  breath.         While    he    spoke    to    Sassoon    his 

Again  and  again,  with  the  fury  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  rider  halted 
desperation.  Sassoon  drew  in  his  in  their  path.  De  Spain  stopped  half- 
powerful  frame,  shot  it  out.  twisted  way  thru  his  sentence.  The  figure 
and  struggled.  Great  veins  swelled  revealed  in  the  half-light  puzzled  him 
on  his  forehead,  his  breath  burst  in  at  first.  Then  it  confused  and  startl- 
exploslve  gasps,  he  writhed  from  side  ed  him.  He  saw  it  was  not  a  man  at 
to  side — it  was  all  one.  After  every  all,  but  a  woman — and  a  woman  than 
effort  the  cruel  fingers  at  his  throat  whom  he  would  rather  have  seen  six 
tightened.  The  heavy  knee  on  hie  men.  It  was  Nan  Morgan, 
chest  crushed  more  relentlessly.  He  With  her  head  never  more  de- 
lay still.  cisively  set  under  her  mannish  hat, 

"Are  you  awake,  Shike?"  Sassoon  her  waist  never  more  attractively 
heard  from  the  gloom  above  him.  But  outlined  in  slenderness,  she  silently 
he  could  not  place  the  voice.  "Yoti  f?ced  de  Snain  In  the  morning  gray. 
seem  to  move  around  a  good  deal  His  face  reflected  his  chagrined  per- 
in  your  sleep.  If  you're  awake,  keep  plexity.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  slen- 
still.  I've  come  from  Sleepy  Oat  to  der  plot  seemed  to  go  to  pieces  at 
get  you.  Don't  mind  looking  for  the  sight  of  her.  At  the  mere  ap- 
your  gun  and  knife.  Two  men  are  re  r"nce  of  his  frail  and  motionless 
with  me.  You  can  have  your  choice,  f- *>  ■  feeVng  of  nwkw.nri  help'ess- 
We've  got  a  horse  for  you.  You  can  ness  dissolved  his  e-^si*  con  silence.  He 
ride  away  from  us  here  inside  the  now  reversed  everv  m'^vo  ha  hid  so 
Gap.  and  take  what  hits  you  In  the  carefully  made  with  his  hands  and. 
back,  or  you  can  go  to  Sleepy  Cat  resentfully  eyeing  Nan,  rode  in  some- 
wlth  us  and  stand  your  trial.  I'll  what  closer  behind  Sassoon.  doing 
read  your  warrant  when  the  sun  sets  nothing  farther  than  to  pull  his  ker- 
a  little  higher.  Get  up  and  choose  chief  ';p  r)br>"t  his  ne^k.  nnd  wonder- 
quick."  ing  what  womH  be  like'v  t'>  h'">ren 

Sassoon  could  not  see  who  had  sub-  before  the  next  three  minutes  were 

dued  him,  nor  did  he  take  long  to  de-  no.      Pevo^id    Jh;it    fla.sh    tho    future 

ride  what  to  do.     Scott  hii  proilicted  he"  1    '^  ^    tntrrost    for    bin — his    wits 

he  would  go  without  much  f'tss,  and  temporKrlh-  f:.iled. 
de   Spain,   now   somewhat   surprised.        Of  one  thing  he  felt  assrrod.  that 

found  Bob  right  in  his  foreoast.  With  it  was  in  no  wise  up  to  him  to  speak 

less   trouble    than    he   expected,    the  or    do    first.      He   could   already    see 

captor  got  his  man  sullenly  on  horse-  Nan's  eyes.     They  were  bent  keenly 
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first  on  him,  then  on  his  companion, 
and  again  on  him.  De  Spain  ke:)t 
his  face  down  as  much  as  he  duruJ, 
and  his  hat  had  been  pulled  well  over 
It  from  the  beginning.  She  waited 
so  long  before  accosting  the  two  men 
that  de  Spain,  who  was  ready  to 
hope  any  improbable  thing,  began  to 
hope  she  might  let  them  pass  un- 
challenged. He  had  resolved,  if  she 
i  not  speak,  to  push  past  without 
*m  looking  at  her.  They  were  now 
ost  abreast.  His  fine  resolution 
ent  smash  overboard.  The  very  in- 
st^'nctlve  know'edge  (bat  her  eyes 
were  bent  on  his  made  hini  steal  a 
glance  at  her  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
next  Instant  he  was  shamefacedly 
touching  his  hat.  Tho  nothing  was 
lost  on  her.  Nan  professed  not  to  see 
the  greeting.  He  even  continued  to 
dream  she  did  not  recognize  him.  Her 
eyes,  in  fact,  were  «ilrected  toward 
Sassoon,  and  when  she  spoke  her 
tone  was  dry  with  suspicion. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 

Wc  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 


THE  EIGHT  OF  WAY 


I've  ceased  to  ride  with  Ezra  Green, 
Who  drives  a  fine  high-powered  ma- 
chine; 
I'd  rather  walk  for  miles  in  dust. 
Than  let  him  hold  my  life  in  trust. 
On  hot  and  sticky  days,  by  far 
I'd  rather  take  a  trolley  car 
Than  risk  the  dangers  of  the  street 
On  Ezra's  richly  cushioned  seat. 
For  Ezra  Is  the  sort  of  jay 
That  boasts  about  his  right  of  way. 

Bound  north  or  south,  he"  gives  her 

gas. 
And  will  not  let  a  stranger  pass; 
At  crossings  never  once  he  slows 
And  madly  on  the  road  he  goes. 
And   when  I  mention  caution,   he 
Then  looks  scornfully  at  me 
And  this  is  all  I  hear  him  say: 
"Don't   fret.      I've  got   th-.    rij^ht    of 

way; 
The  other  chap  must  c.-jefM  be, 
It's  up  to  him  to  stop  fur  niv." 

It's  hard  to  sit  in  conuort  cool 
Beside  a  driver  who's  a  i.joI; 
Altho  I  have  a  worthless  neck. 
I  would  not  risk  it  in  a  wreck, 
Nor  would  my  precious  blood  I  draw 
By  folly  countenanced  by  law. 
It  would  not  help  me  when  I  am  dead 
And  my  pour  soul  above  has  fled, 
To  have  the  judge  and  jury  say: 
"Deceased     possessed    the    right    or 
way." 

So  now  when  reckless  Ezra  Green 
Invites  me  into  his  machine. 
Politely  some  excuse  I  give 
-And  spurn  his  r'de  that  I  may  live. 
I  fear  too  much  ".hon  I  am  out. 
■^he  right  of  w.-.y  ho  bonsts  nbo't: 
""bis  thorght  's  a'w  lys  f>t  the  top: 
""ome  do"  the  ^thor  ohni  "'on't  8tr«r. 
\nd  pravev-^rda  oholo  w'th  ^len  'o- 

day 
Who  trusted  to  their  right  of  wa- . 
— Edgar  A.  Guest  In  Milestones. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October    27,    1917. 
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Built  to  wear 


Fresldent  Suspenders  are  ctiaraoteed. 
Buy  a  pair — aoy  dealer  anywhere.  If 
yours  arc  not  satisfactory 
— in  every  particular — 
mailthemto«j,and  we 
will  repair, replace,  or 
(if  requested)  refund 
your  money.    Loolc 
for  the  namePresiJent 
on  the  bucklb. 
They're  50c     Tlie 
highest  possible  sus- 
pender value  at  any 
price, 

SHIRLBY.  MASS. 


'i.)v  co)}i  oi\  n 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  othorpkina 
with  iiair  or  fur  on,  and  iii:ike  tliiia 
into  coats  (fur  lutnand  woimiO.robi^. 
ru;,'s  or  irin^  I'S  "hen  so  ordi  ii<l.  Vour 
fur  aoods  will  coal  you  U*»  lliuu  to  buy 
tlii'iu  uiid  l>c  uiii'th  more. 

Our  Hlu«lra«»4i  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
inforiiiutiMii.  It  ttjls  how  to  tako  otf 
and  cart- fi'V  )iidci5 ;  how  ami  when  wr 
l>:iy  the  frtiRht  both  ways;  ahout  aur 
aaia  dyoing  proooaaon  rowuud  horse 
hide,  eulf  anit  other  pktns.  .ihnut  tlie 
tiir  croods  aiid  game  troiiUies  we  sell, 
taxlderniv.  etc. 

Then  we  bavo  re<vntly  gnt  out  an- 
other we  rail  our  Fashion  book,  \t  holly 
devoted  to  fashion  j)latc»  of  ninfTs. 
neekwear  and  other  fine  fur  (rarniei;!<. 
with  pri<>e<!  -  al.'^u  fur  oarmonls  ramed* 
olod  and  roaalrcd. 

You  can  Imvi  either  book  by  (sendlnc-) 
your  (  oirect  nliiresa  naming  which,  or 
i.'ith  hoiiks  if  Villi  ueed  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave,  Rociicstcr.  N.  ^. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  nt'v  RAW  FURS— nrnrrT  FRf)'f  ';ehint 

or  or  iraiiper,  the  conniry  far  biiver.  it  ••.*.•  !eca 
denier.    I II  buy  one  hide  or   ten  tiioiisai«l    ).•(!€■*. 

My  price  llst^  are  Iswicft  recul.irly  thro>icbo  ;•  tlMJ 
iacason.  WHITK  for  one  and  keep  ixift*^;  :.  tr..^^- 
ket  fond  It  Ions  1 1  l3  freo  for  the  :i5l.lra  •  I  i:R- 
OKNT  KXTHA  PAID  OX  SHIPMI  \T-;  A- 
MOUXTIV<J  TO  $25.00  AND  OVER.  I  |  .y  all 
tnnspon.ifton    chiiruj-s. 

Ifyod  prefer,  you  ran  put  your  own  vi.!i.' tlon  on 
your  furs  an<|  if  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  uiore.  I 
will  return  your  hirs  to  you  at  my  cxpenf  II  .,  ou 
will  be  reu.soiiable,  wc  will  be  able  to  tr.-d'  very 
nicely  an. I  be  of  benefit  to  carh  other.  Iiy  mo- 
lt will  mean  extra  money  for  you.  Cer  ;a  touch 
with  meat  ome,        DO  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  25th  St.,     New  York  City 

Member  ol  ilie  Raw  Fur    Merc  hants'   AK'jclitlOO 
oftbeCltyot  New  York. 


Turn  Your  Bags 
Into   Dollars 

Get  those  old  bnes  out  of  the  tarn  c  ) 
turn  th'in  into  money.  We  pay  bigb<i'l 
prices  for  torn  or  souml  l>nirs  anJ  Lu;,  ..:'•:' 
quantity.     Wc  also  pay  the  fn.iL'ht. 

Quick  returns  quarnntecJ.     Vou    l;k>. 
risk  in  doling  with  us. 

We  arc  an  old  established  relialiJe  !  o.if. 
Before  you  sell  get  our  prices.   Writf  :.  jv.. 

Burnett   Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 
Broolclyn,    Maryland. 


PEERLESS— ««^ 

PEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plritee.  Cirlndg 
belter  qualltv  J«d  with 
less  power,  erlnds  green 
ear  corn,  .imalJ  Kralun  and 
alfalfa.  Alv>  {urnbihed 
witb  cant  plftt^-H.  sizes 
I  1-2  to  20  II.  p  Write 
tor  pricea  &.  e;;t.w<.F 
AJLDcllinitr,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


Fitting  Sheep  to  the  Farm 

Sheep  071  an  Orchard  Farm 


The  profits  from  shcop  raising  d-'- 
pond  upon  tho  size  of  tho  farm,  the 
crop  rotation?:,  the  number  of  other  ani- 
mals kept  on  tho  farm,  ami  tlio  ]>ai- 
ticular  ceonomios  prafticod  in  feeding 
and  handling  the  flock.  In  those  days 
of  changing  agricultural  conditions  one 
mnst  always  bo  alert  to  new  oppor- 
tunities. Methods  that  were  in  vogue 
twerty  years  ago  are  in  many  instances 
obsolete  tod.nr.  Every  farmer  niuit 
worlv  out  til.'  ]i!.tl»1i'nis  as  they  apply  lo 
his  own  farm  and  pl.nn  to  keep  his 
flock  producing  profitably  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  for  feed  and  labor. 

In  discussing  the  problem's  of  fitting 
sheep  to  farm  conditions  I  have  in 
mini!  a  successful  western  New  York 
fruit  grower  and  stockman  who  is  mak- 


grouiid  before  picking  begins.  By  the 
time  winter  set<  in  the  clover  and  timo- 
thy, if  not  pastured  too  closely,  will 
make  snfRciiiit  growth  tti  hold  the 
snow  from  bluwing  away. 
-  "Rape,  turnips,  mammoth  red  clover 
and  oat-s  and  jieas  mixed  are  used  for 
fertilizing  and  cover  crops  in  the  young 
appl'i  orcliards,  and  pastured  with 
lamb^  that  are  being  fitted  for  mar- 
ket .'.nd  ewes  tliat  are  flusiied  just  be- 
fore the  breeding  season.  By  pastur 
ing  moderatelv  in  the  fall  abundant 
growth  is  left  to  protect  tlie  trees  in 
the  cold  woatlier  and  the  owes  and 
lambs  are  in  fine  conditiun  to  go  int  > 
their   winter   quarters. 

"When  the  lambs  are  weaned,  whici 
is   about    the   first    or    second    week    In 


GraMithi 


Mecsaje 


Send  for  this  intereatinsr  fre«  atory  .told  by  "Mr 
Porker,  "Bhowinffyouhowtomaka  more  moiit!  w 
from  your  hoim.   Also  l«wn  about  10-da>  trial <5«r«n 

HEESEN   COOKERS 

•0.000  In  Ua«, 

Tank  Reaters.Hos  TrouKha.ete.  '< 
Halp  your  country — cook  your 
feed  and  save  grain;  cut  your 
feadjnjr  cost,  boost  proHta  and 
eliminate  stock  disease.  A  cook- 
er is  also  handy  for  heating  water, 
rendoring  lard,  etc.    Write  today 

_     NCESCNBROS.*  CO. 
■•saSO  Tac«inMli,Sllcft. 


'.•iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SKUNKS 


>:ri,:iiiJ:illtNMI!: 


:  nnd  nil  other  fura  will  l>c  hlph  iliiR(*.iso;i.  I  | 
trapped  from  1890  to  IHO'J  the  year  I  waned  la  | 
:  bu8lnP(w,and  I  know  the  h.trdshliwa  tr6pi*rh.i8  | 
:  to  contend  with.  Why  not  uhlp  ^  our  turn  thin  g 
I  jiea-fontoa  man  that  understands  tlie  bjeJrciH  | 
:  from  the  trap  line  to  the  tlolshed  tarment.  I  am  | 
i  that  man  and  I  want  you  to  have  my  fr«-<»  price  | 
=  list  when  the  season  opens.  Writ «  for  it,  now.  i 
J  AS.  P.    liLLlS,  EXPORT  TR  I 

I  37  to  .19  MUl  St.,  Mlddletown,  N.  Y.  f 

Fiiiiiuiiiiiiiii  I.  i.i'iii  i.iiiiiMiiiiiMlilllllliHIiinil  •iiiiiiiiMiiiu  1 1  iiiiiMMiiiiinrr 


TDlDDrDCI  I^rs  «ic    \.:ii\i  :  tra)>- 
mfir rCIIwI  pinf;  PSTp.     "Trap- 


^^■■^^^^  eraft,"  Illu<> ,  tells  how  ta  tiap  fox, 
©'^LT^nL  inuBkrat,pkunk,nulf,mink.f :«.  «.ater. 
^^  'k^  den,  snow,  1>%',  bliud  ret".  «(,'.,  bow  to 
fasten  trspo.ctreteh  fnra,  make  deadf«ll.«.  «:.f.-.<  ".  Fur 
Naws,  biK  illiw.  matpatlna,  telU  about  fur  ni-.i  krtn.  trap- 
rlnc.  hunting,  woodermft,  Aaklnc.  fur  farrnlnr.  root*,  t'ftom-  loU 
of  aoo'l  ii»orl»4.    Send   lOe.  eolo  for  copy  of"   Ti«bt  n>rt  "  snd 

Sl^Jit^'  FURNEWS.71W.23dSt.NcwTtdi.  Room  MS 


SatHj  .Sure  Catch  Trip.  De- 
elKned  to  t>e  place<l  In  the  anl- 
iniifH  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  ban  them.  Write  for 
booklet        .\Kent''  W  r.nlHl. 

SABO  TRAP  MFC    CO. 
3128  W.  2S  St.    CleftUnrf,  Ohia 


Furs    Furs    Furs 

Special  Dffees  paid  for  all  klmlsof^  furn 
af  once. 


prices 

rtcaler  In  Waw  Furs 


WTi'.e  for 

CHA9    J.  r'TRAI.EY, 

l.lTTI.rSToWN    prNNA. 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimii!: 

JHogs  T  Tankag  J 

S  Tanka^  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  Z 

'  inc     Kxperiment  station  reports  stiow  that  ~ 

Z  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  ff-d  IZ 

Z  lor  hoKJ  >in<l  growing  pigs.  ~ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

^  is  carefully  sterilized ,  especially  preparcl  Z 

^  and    ready   to   feed.    It  produi-cs  money  S 

~  runkers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from  nianii-  Zi 

^  faclurer    anil    save    money.        i'riiv'j    mi  ~ 

■-  ie<iuesl.  Z 

I      D.  B.    MARTIN   COMPANY,      = 

E         30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.         = 

niiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


.Wonflerful    Money   SavU 
ce  Book .  Over  1  .lO  Slyh 

, ^ea-8teel  Post<*-HarbWl  ,. 

[DIRECT  FROM  FACTORV-FRCIGHT  PAID 

k\\  hoary  DOUBLE  GALVAIflZEO  WIRI.~     13« 

par  rod  ap.     Ort  f  roo  Book  and  Eamplc  t.j  ten, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 

Oopt.    la         •        •      ..CISTHswtf.  Ohis 


Soutbdo>sii  Yearling  Ram  Obtained  by  Penn    State  College  from 
Kobt.  McEwin  &  Son's  Flock,  Ontario,  Can. 

ing  a  small  Jiuck  of  shecj)  pay  fine  jivof-  Soptcmber,  the  ewes  are  turned  into 
it'.  Mr.  J.  Froats  has  a  farm  of  1 '»»'•  the  oasture  with  tho  cows  to  clean  up 
:i.ves  of  nearly  level  land  of  which  the  v.eods  and  sprouts.  The  exercise 
iibout  20  acres  is  occupied  by  appld  and  scant  grazing  is  <ui  aid  in  cliecking 
and  pear  orchard-.  The  farm  supports  their  flow  of  milk  and  tlie  pasture  is 
a  herd  of  from  'Zi  to  28  Guernsey  cal-  benefitted  by  t'seni  being  in  it.  Weeds 
tie,  a  small  herd  of  Berkshire  hogs  and  come  to  trouble  pa«tures.  Many  farm- 
two  fwork  teams,  besides  the  flock  <>i  ers  make  it  a  practice  tn  mow  their 
shcop.  In  discuiss-ing  his  system  of  pastures,  but  we  think  it  is  a  much  bet- 
feeding  and  handling  his  sheep  Mr.  ter  plan  to  turn  .'i.  few  ewe.s  into  the 
Froats  said:  pasture  with  tho  cmvs.  The  .'.lieep  do 
"Wo  give  our  orchards  about  the  not  injure  the  grasses  and  clovers;  be- 
sanie  general  treatment  as  other  o.'-  side.",  they  destroy  many  kinds  of  nos- 
cli.nv..  owners  in  this  part  o"f  the  state,  ions  weeds.  One  owe  with  each  cow  in 
excei)t  that  we  pasture  our  ewes  and  the  i>astuve  for  several  wc.ks  at  this 
lambs  in  the  apple  and  pear  orchards  time  does  no  appreci.-ible  d:iiiinge  and  \i 
during  a  portion  of  the  grazing  siason.  a  great  aid  in  .subiluing  sniiie  of  thj 
For  green  manure  and  cover  crops  wc  most  troublesome  weoils.  This  is  a 
use  red  clover,  timothy,  rye,  oats  and  sort  of  grass  land  managi>ment  that 
peas  and  rape.  These  crops  are  seeded  must  be  understood  to  be  appreciated; 
and  managed  about  the  same  as  other  in  it  lies  gre.Tt  profit  and  satisfaction 
orchardists  utilize  them,  but  are  pas-  in  seeing  pastures  clean  of  weeds.  The 
tnrcd  with  sheep  before  we  plow  them  sheep  lovo  many  common  weeds,  rag- 
under;  tho  ewes  and  laniibs  having  an  wood  among  them.'* 
opportunity  to  graze  down  a  portion  Mr.  Froat's  orchards  are  fenced  on 
of  the  crops.  The  season  before  the  the  sides  with  woven  wire  an.l  cross- 
older  apple  orchards  are  due  to  pro-  fenced  with  hurdles  nnd  w-oven-wire, 
duce  a  full  crop  of  fruit  wc  ^)roparc  the  attaching  only  a  few  of  the  lateral 
soil  about  tho  middle  of  August,  and  wires  to  the  temporary  p(»sts.  With 
the  flrst  week  in  September  sow  one  strong  side  fences  it  is  an  easy  matter 
bushel  per  acre  of  rye  and  four  quarts  to  change  pastures  as  the  growth  of 
of  timothy  seed,  and  .iloiig  in  tho  tho  forage  crops  ro<|uiro,  and  one  man 
spring  just  as  the  frost  is  leaving  the  can  handle  tlio  flock  to  gon^l  advantage, 
grou' d  sow  6  quarts  per  acre  of  red  A  few  acres  of  ^>roken  pasture  land  on 
clover.  This  furnishes  abundant  late  one  side  of  the  orchards  is  utilized  for 
fall  and  early  spring  grazing,  a  few  sheep  pasture.  This  pasture  connects 
days'  picking  for  the  sheep  wlien  the  with  the  orchards  in  throe  places  80 
rye  i'<  headed  out,  and  good  grazing  for  that  it  roquireo  only  a  fmv  minutes  to 
the  flock  after  tho  apples  are  harvested,  change  the  sheep  as  the  occasion  de- 
At  picking  time  the  soil  under  the  trees  mands.  The  cow  pasture  is  fenced  with 
is  covered  with  just  enough  turf  to  woven-wire,  but  this  should  not  be 
prevent  the  fruit  that  drops  from  the  charged  up  against  the  shee])  end  of 
trees  from  becoming  bruised  and  the  business,  because  they  are  only 
muddy.  The  sheep  clean  ap  all  of  the  pastured  for  a  few  weeks  to  clean  up 
infe-'ior,  wormy  •'pjdes  that  are  on  the  the    weeds   and   sprouts  after  the   cows 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

:;5  lo  iO  per  crnt.  protrio— 10  per  cent.  lat.   In  lOO  :b. 
bates.    3  cu.  lb.  less  than  too  lots.  Ask  lot  sanajt^. 

CONSOLIDATED    DIGESTER   TANKAGE 

Meat  and  txine.    40  to  SS  per  cent,  protein — 12  pci 
cent.  fat.    |6S  per  tun,     Less  thus  ton  lots.  4  cts,  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED   DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

OflenliauiCi  Ucyaitnicit   B 
STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA.  i'A. 


im  STANDARD 
FARM  PAPERS 


Best     Reade? 
THEREFORE 


Best 


for  the 
Adverti»er 


Cuarantaad 
CifculatioO 
OHIO  FARMER 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
(Rate  65c  per  line) 
MICHIGAN  FARMER 
Detroit,  Mich. 
(R»te  45c  per  line) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMER 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Rate  35c  per  line) 
INDIANA  FARMER 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 
Birminiham — Rale  igh — 
Dallas — Memphis 
BREEDERS  GAZETTE 
Chica«o,  IIL 
PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Chicago,  III. 
HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 
Ft.  Atkinson.  Wi*. 
WISCONSIN 

ACiRICULTURIST 
Racine,  Wi*. 
THe  FARMER 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WALLACE'S  FARMER 

Dcs  Moines.  Iowa 

PACFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

San  FranciKo.  CaW. 

1,806.441        11*7  '-2 

Tb«M  publications  nr«  conceded  to  be  fJf  •"','""^'' 

tatlve  farm  papers  ol  their  Individual  n«K"" 
AU  Mambcrs  of  Audit  Bureau  of  ClfCtUatlon 

For  further  Infomatloa  addrcM 

GEORGE   W.  HERBERT,  laC 

Western  RepresentatlvO        ,„,      ,, 
1341  CoBway  Bulldint  Chlcat*.  Illlnot" 

WALLACE  C.  RICH.\RDSON.  loc 

Eastarn  Repreaentatiro  _,  , 

Ml  P«urck  Ave.  New  Yofk  CMT 
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liavo  gathered  the  best  of  the  feed.  best   adapted  to  our  cold  Northern  lo 

l(ir  winter  feeds  clover,  mixed  hay,  cations,  and   is  grown   largely   on    this 

4)a\v  aid   silage    make   up   the    rough-  farm.     One   field   seeded    in   1904   from 

;,gc   rations  for   the   ewes.     Corn,  oats  seed    provided    by    the    government    is 

iiiid   oil   njieal   are   fed    twice   a   day    in  in  good   condition  at   the   present    time 

small    amounts.      The    lambs    that    are  and  producing  three  good  crops  a  year. 

being  conditioned    for   the    winter  mar-  Later  sown  fields,  however,  were  show- 

ket  are  fed  the  same  feeds,  but  in  dif  ing  a  better  stand.     A  small  patch   of 

tcicnt   amounts.     These    are    the   feed*  the    Grimm    alfalfa    was    left    for    seed, 

(rro^n  on  the  farm  for  the  dairy  cows  but   the  seed   crop  is   very   short    owing 

jind  other  stock,  no  special  crops  being  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Mr. 

„rovvn  for  the  shee]».     The  sheep  sheds  Dawley    has    seeded    alfalfa    with    oats 

(,1,111  off  one  end  of  the  dairy  barn,  and  and    other    grain    crops,   but    he    favors 

the    bits   of    roughage    and    dry    grains  sowing  the  seed  alone,  early  in  August, 

ill  thy  feeding  alleys  are  swept   along  Alfalfa  has  made  this  section  of  Cen- 

tiif   floors   into    the    feed-racks    in    the  tral  New  York  an  extensive  dairy  dis- 

jhecp  shedft.  trict    with    many    fine    herds    of    Hol- 

|ii    discussing    the    question    of    pas-  stein-Friosians    and     modern    buildings 

tini'ij:;   sheep    in   the   orchards   at   times  and     equipment,    but     Mr.     Dawley    is 

when    the    cover    and    fertilizing    crops  specializing   in  sheep   raising,  having  a 

arc  making  a  rank  growth,  Mr.  Froats  flock     of    714    Cheviots    and    Karakuls 

,:u,|:    "Oilr   sheep   have    never   injured  grazing  on  his  pastures  and  rape  fields, 

the  trees,  and   it    is  a    positive  benefit  — R. 

to  the  soil  to  partially  graze  down  th"  

i.ove-  and  fertilizing  crops  before  plow-  SHEEP   RAISING   IN   NEW   JERSEY 

iiicj  them   under.      Of    course   one   must  

use  ^ood  judgment  in  pasturing  the  or  The    hill    farms    of    New    Jersey    50 

(•h;n(ls  and  changing  the  sheep  from  one  years   ago    were   acquainted   with   sheep 

field  to  the  other.     It   is   unwise   to  at-  growing.     There   seems    to    be   but    one 

tcnii't   to  keep   too   large   a   flock.     We  reason   for  their  gradual   disappearance 

keep  about   36  ewes  and   from   4  to   60  and   iliat  is  the  destructiveness  of  dogs. 

lambs  and  young   rams.     The   20  acres  The  Federal  census  for  1910  shows  that 
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OPCN    SIDE  FROINO  iH(0 
r*.M.  Ma«i-M,'f,   O'w  0^  •(  A,.o-»«r 

%c«la     l'.4' 


iMuns  for  Open  Steer  Shed  Suggested  by  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

of   orchard    and    12    acres    of    i^asture  there  -vere  .''>0,«>00  head  of  sheep  of  ail 

fiiiiii  ••  good  grazing  for  the  ewes  and  ages  in   the  state  compared  with  47,700 

liiiiiips    during    the    pasture    season    and  in  190(1.     Since  1910,  however,  it   is  ce. 

also    leave    an     abundance    of    humus-  tain  that  the  annual  reduction  has  been 

iii.ikiiip  material  to  plow  under  for  fe;-  much     greater.      There     wore     hoi)es    a 

tili/.i.      We    use    liberal    quantities    of  year   or   two   ago   that    widl  built    fences 

eoiii.'.u  rcial    fertilizers    to    nourish     th?  would   be    used    and    the   shccj)    industry 

cover  and   fertilizing  crops  and   direct-  again     brought    back    to    New    .lersey. 

ly    ii.nrish    the    trees.      Our    apple    and  .Siiifo  war  prices  have  afl"ected  steel,  th.' 

pear   crO[>s    make    good    yields    and    th  •  fenc  ■   as  a    protector    is   not    to    be   co.'- 

;i|i|i'  s  are  of   superior  color  and   quali-  sidered.     Many   eastern   states  have  be- 

ty  to  'hose  grown  on  land  that  is  work-  gun   the   rebuilding   of   this   business  by 
"I  'tore  intenselv   and  the   t-ovcr  crops 
^n.u;,   only  to   protect   the   trees  during 
the   winter    mouths.  "—M.    W.    K. 


ALFALFA  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 


enacting  radical  tlog  laws.  It  seems 
that  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  ]>re- 
venti  ig  dot^s  from  killing  sheep  l)iit 
they  must  he  prevented  fioiii  thasiiu' 
tliciii.      Till'    most    natural    thing    in    the 

worl  1    for    an    ordinary    dog    nnattendel 

A  trip  thru  the  Central  New  York  iu  tli  •  country  is  to  cha-^e  any  living 
■ilt'.ilfa  belt  J. roves  to  be  a  revelation  t<i  thing  that  will  run  away  from  him.  .\ 
"ic  average  eastern  farmer.  Recently  I't'rd  of  sheep  chased  in  this  apparently 
the    writer    visited    the    large    farm    of    harnib.ss  way  becomes  terrified  for  life. 


''•  I'.  iJawley,.  |in  Onondaga  County,  on 
wliic'u  was  grown  the  alfalfa  that  won 
*li''  errand  prize  medal  at  the  Panama- 
I'iii  ilic  Exposition  in  competition  with 
•'<ll    Mie    Western    states.      This    farm    is 


hills,    and     for    nianv 
far    as    we    could     see 
green     (ield     wa-i     alf.ilfa. 


They  no  longer  have  confidence  in  their 
own  caretaker  but  will  rush  out  of 
»ight  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Rnch 
a  hi'i-.i  is  worthless  from  a  productioti 
standpoint.  New  .Tersey  could  keci' 
half  :;  million  sheep  on  its  grassy  hi'.I 
•iides  where  now  brambles  and  bush  ^-^ 
present  (inly  ;im  eyesore  to  the  traveler. 
-  \.    .1.    Ile|>artiiient    Letter, 

The    T'nited    8tati"«    Livestock     Iiidiis- 


""fii.-ited  on  the 
miles  around  as 
"caily    every 

Alfnlf'a  covers  nearly  one  third  of  the 
''"iltivated  area  in  this  section.  The 
""1  is  limestone,  yet  Mr.  Dawley  finds 
'f  I'lofitable  to  use  KiO  tons  of  lime  a  try  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Sec 
year  on  his  farm.  He  has  purchased  a  rotary  of  .\griciilture  and  the  Food 
iiine  crusher  and  is  ^jiinding  up  the  (dd.  .Vilniinistrator.  says:  "Extend  to  the 
'toni'  vvalls  that  abound  on  the  place,  utmost  the  organization  of  pig  club< 
"Several  years  ago  a  large  number  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  De 
"'  nlf.olfa  varieties  were  grown  on  tho  partment  of  Agriculture  and  in  co-op- 
i'fn\l(v  farm  under  government  super-  eration  with  the  state  agricultural  col- 
viiion.     The   Orimm    proved   to   be    the     leges." 


Sa  storm.  IQng  jforse  Blanket 


The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket  Exceed- 
intrly  warm  and  strong.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  90  inches.    Beware  of  imitations.    Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  deioer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makmra  of  a  Superior  Linm  of  SA  Motor  Robot 


M  AK  ES 


•'THE  TALE  OF  «  LAZT  HE!" 

is  the  title  of  a  new  book  that  tella 
how  to  make  your  hens  lay  every 
day  ia  the  year.  _  Everybody,  no 
matter  if  you  raise  one  chickea 
or  a  thousand,  should  send  for 
this  FREE  HOOK.  Write  for  it  at 
once.  Its  absolutely  FUEE. 
^KELLV.  THB  POULTNVMAN. 
43  l«,  2s4  St.,  Mlssupslli.  MIniiMsti. 


Swine 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

TIM  boar,  MateatleMamaioth  229590.  welcbt 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  snrt  (trown 
by  ua.  When  you  want  ttie  besi,  and  want  tbem 
blf,  write  to  - 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whlttuern  Farm, 
Wcat  Chester,  Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES    BS^'C" 


free      circular      .showH 
note  I    winner.    Write 
for  It      Also  rcRl^Iorwl 
(iiiernitey   bulls. 
Locust    I. awn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box  a.     Lane.  Co,  Pa- 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshlrea,    C.  Whitea.  Larce 

■train,  all  uses,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  plga.  bred 
BOWS,  servu  e  imurs,  C'ollte  and  Beacledogs.    Qrado 
Guenuey  calves  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVItXE.  PA. 


Chester  Whites  f^^:''^ 


R.  L.   MUNCE. 


can  till    them. 
CA.NO.NSU  URG.  PENNA. 


Duroc  Jerseys  nr-u  xav ««.  Fan 

H.    i;i).   HAR(  LAY,        R.    I).    4.    SOMERSET.  PA. 


Dairy  Cattle 


t:5  HOLSTEINS  PAY  BIG 
"?hT  PRODUCE  BIG 

The  enormous  yields  of  milk  and  butterfat 
of  purebred  Flolsteins,  at  the  lower  cost 
of  feed  for  production,  makes  them  by 
fa£_the    most    profitable   breed.     (Jet    our 

descriptive     booklet.     FllEK. 

No    obligations.       We     have 

nothing  to  sell. 


far    the   mos 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  218,         Brattleboro,  Vl. 


r  sPo^~  ^ 


Spot  Farm  Hokteins 
S15  lo  $20 

each  for  7-s  Ilol.stcln  holfer 
calves,  ex |>rc!«.si>u id  inlut.sof 
6.  26  liiKh  crude  cloM'K|)ini;- 
er  cow.s.  line  Individuals, 
heavy  milkers.  40  heiferw. 
35  fancy  yearllnes.  12  rcgls- 
terod  cons.  35  rcKlKtererl 
belfem.  Keglstered  und  bigli 
grade  buUii. 

JOHN  C.  REABAN,  T«l|,  N.  Y. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein-Friesian 

bull  calves,  sired  by   a  son  o(  tt>e  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old.  12'.>1.7  1  >.    butter  In  3C5  days,  at  SlOO  and  up. 
Uescnptlve  catalos   for  stump. 
OEO.  E.  8TEVE.V80N  &  80NS.  <  larks  Summit,  Pa. 

STEVENS    FAU^l    HOLSTEINS 

Grade  IloUteln  heifer  calves  S16  to  SJO.  sired  by  a  son 
of  a  20  1)>.  cow  who  has  a  26  lb.  full  .sLtter.  Dams  to 
these  calves  are  some  of  tbegreatebi  prudurlns  cows  In 
Cortland  county.  Two  grade  calvesA  reg.  bull  cal(,t60. 
PAUL  U.    STEVENS.  CORTLAND.  N.  V. 

TTrtlcl-oin    f^aK'<>Q    *  reclstered  belfers.    abulia. 
nOlStein    ^^aiVeS    from  a  so  Ib.  sire.    Write   for 
rees. 
.SUES.        Wllke.-  Barre.  Pa 


prlce8,  pictures  and  pedlgr 
WALTEU    .M.  CRUTTK.N: 


con  8.    One  hns 
record,    lioth 

are  bis  covrs  and  good  producers.  Mred    und  priced  rleM 
CARLISLE,    Pa 


Re^.  Holsteins  f.^'..2U ';!'"««  o" 

are  big  cows  and  good  prodi 
WILLI  VM    d.    KER.         R 

High  (irade  Guernseys  k°a\*'ilrwoSd"a^S 

Lanuwater  blood.  F.   C.   4  E.  T.   BICKNELL. 

LOCU.Sr  DALE  FARM.        BEACH  BOTTOM,  PA. 

Purebred  Guernseys  Se?d"iJ?p{.7eb'r^'i>^ 

Jersey  pUts.        Can  furnish   pairs  of  piKS   not  aRni. 
HARRISO.M  STRAW,  CLEARFIELD.  PA 

TfrkUlf>in    Riille    from  a   H   O  dums.  Wrlto)ciir 
IlUIMtriU    UUIIS    wanto:thry  .nrc  prtced  tosell.  M 
E.Ba9etioar,Cry8tal8prll»g  Siocli  f  arm, Littlest «.wn, fa 

penistered     Holstein    and    Guernser 

'-^calves  to  serviceable 'o*    '»'^  .»i_.ii 


BONNYMEADS  FAR 


Ts. 


bulls  from 
Z.'iO  animate  In  the  berd 
R.  D.  I.    Harrisburc.  Pa. 


Defliatered  Holstela  bull  and  hclfcr  calves  from  a  tnn 
"■•bow  bull  and  heavy  mllktne  d-ims.  Hept  brrfKl'ne. 
Write  I.V.  OTTO,  CARLISLE.      PENNA. 


„.  ,...  .  *     ^      .     ,  .  .      «  ^  T*»rc/>\r   RiiIIq  «*»<ly  'or  HKht  service.    Send  for 

Chest  T    V.  hites  &  Bt'rks  liros     ?■«»  *w*  ''^'^Sey   I5UIIS   pedlBrees  and  pries 

7y^-,r;  ,„....„.  Sweeks  JOHN  I..  VANHORN,  TROY.  PA 

old.    3  C  lester  White  Boars  4  mos.  Write  yeur   wants.  _ 

I.  R.    .ANOKR.  YORK  SPRINGS.     PA.  »«j]L-        CL     .L  herd  bulLdam a  1 1259  Ib.dangh- 

, .'ViUKing  onorinorni  ^^^  ^,  General  Cl«y.   urandam. 

Rose  of  Glenslde.     C.  M.  Kennedy  A  Sons,  VUter,  Pa 


r^ii.^Ao  A  choice  2  yr.  old  service  boar:  also   Spring 

'UrOCS  boars  A  will  be  bre  I  for   Mar.  Apr.  A  May. 

Write  your  wants.  Ira  i>.  Jackson.     R.IO,    V^anwert,  O. 


0  I  C  &  Chester  Wh  te  Sprinnboirs  .*  cuts  reg  free: 
W.I  c.oc  cncsicr  wniie  j^atisfactlon  *  safe  del  guar. 
JOHN-    1  .  VAN  HORN,  TROY,        I'ENNA. 


A  vrcViirtaa  youhR  A.R.  cows,  bull  and  helftr  cnlves 
'»yrsiiirca  Best  b lood  lines,  reiitonaMe  prices,  lii- 
peetlon  Invltad.    Robert  I'empleton  .t  Sun.    Ulster.  P;. 

Poultry 


Large  Berkshire  SwId*   prtcMl^onybls!     ^^^te 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER    VALLF.Y,    PA, 

Regi.>*tered  Berkshire.s  JTi'^^.S^rLbT."" 

L.  C.   TOMKIN3.  ELM:  V  ION.    PENNA 


R«»<r    P.dinJ  r 'K;  ma  Sired  hv  or  bred  to  1-2  ton 
eg.  I  Ol.intl  \    Illllcl.Shoiu-s    Cholera  Immuncd 
by  the  double  treatment.    E.  Rowel  I.    Scottsbiirn.  Va. 


Bit;  Type  Poland  Chinas  ^^Va  to" -'"'"" 


row;  choice  Aug.  pics. 


R.  H.  LY'LE, 


Oct.  far- 
Cadiz,  Ohio. 


n»»l- . !.:,.»  ■    high    class     plcn    for  snie.       Ans-    A 
ISerksllires    sept.   -Masterpiece  blood    cheap 
W.  J.  Mc   CON  NELL.  OXFORD.  PA. 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HIGHWOOD 

Service    hoars,   bred  sows,   plus    all  ages. 
H.C..t-H.  H.   HARPEVDING.  Box    J.I.Diindee   N  /\ 

High  Grade  Reg.  Berkshire!  gu'arsnieeii  or  no  pa'y. 

W.  S.    JOHNSON.  BERWICK,  PA. 


CHESTER       WHITES     and      POLAND      CHINAS 

All  nces.  Regtotered  free.  .lersej-  buUs. 

J.   A.  noAK,  ROUTE  4,  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


Rr.  r    (\     I     <"'     Special   Sille  on  fall  plgt.  for  Oct  de- 
t  g.  Vr.   I.  V    .   iivcrv  from  t)esf  bloorl   linos  rrocnr- 
nWe.        HIdrl  View   Farm.     Box   17.     Mt     Bethel.  Pa. 


n-  T-  n  1  1  /~L'  hoars  readv  for  service. 
Dig  I  vpe  roland  Lhinas  r.iitsbre.ioropt-n  Proline, 
easy  feeders.  Price  right.       O.  C.  Powell,     Ada,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  ^S^^^^^^::. 

$1.50  each:  25  or  more,  Sl.2ieach:  choice  cockerels,  *;t 
to  »5  each:  yearling  cocks,  S3  each.  IVY'WtKH) 

POULTRY  FA RM3o»  71  A,Avondalc.ChesterCo.,P« 

C).   t    .     >»Illte    l/egnorn   hatchlnc  egg.s.  25<>esi: 
■train.      Long  deep  riodles,  yellow  legs  A  beaks  A  large 
red   lop-f)ver   combs. 
A.  R.   t;KAVES.         R.  D.  2.         REXVII.l.l:.  N.  V. 

j-earllna  hens  .iml 
cockerels  for  sjile. 
Tom  Barron  Strain. Prices  low  on  these  wi.nilcrful  layers, 
C.  P.   SMIREY.  STEWARTS  C,)\VN.    PA. 

r?.  ^  .  »»  .  Jytgliorii:*  hatch,  from  200  t<>  2:^0  eg"! 
hens.  Cockerels  nt  «2e:\.— 3  for  $5  for  Oct. delivers-  onlv 
at  these  prices. Midrl  \  lew  Farm.  Box  17.Mt.Bcthel.Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 


HPX'C    •''■  <'    White    Leghorn   yearlings  Barron — 
•■'•>"    Wvcoff  strain    112,'i 
R.  S.  C.OOD.  PEACH   BOTTOM.  PENNA. 


Bopcnrl  Pr\ol.-  Siclllin     Buttercup     and  Ancona 
<iiit(i  iiui, IV  cockerels  and  yearling  hen?!.  Prices 
reas(>i\alilc  J.  K.  Cadwallader.  Wellsvllle.  Pu. 


CTn_-.    \t;  I   .^       flenulne      i  mii 

White  Wvandottes  choice  et.'i.--t'rc(i   cocker. 

J.  A.  SHOTT.  New   Wilmington,  Pu 


T<mi     Biirron    strain: 
•Is.  *S. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 
HOrNOS     HOINDS    HOl'NDS 

Fox,  coon  A  rabbit  hounds,  broke  to  cun  A  f(eUl:  .\ cung 
hounds  on  hand:  also  ferrets  at  «»  ca  Send  for  rli(\|"s. 
H.   (.'     I.VTI.E.  FREDFRK   KSlURt;.    OHIO. 

White  and  Brown  Ferrets     •;;;;;;;,."" 

BERT  KWELL  WEl.MNC.TOX.  OIIIO. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


October   27,    1917. 


ConductMi  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  to  free  to  our  Bub- 
Bcribera.  Kaoh  communicnUou  should  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  ca.-e  In  full:  also  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Initlalti  only  wlU  be  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thto  ta 
one  of  the  moat  Talusble  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invito  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Cllppluea  from 
this  column,  when  properlv  iireserved  and  classi- 
fied, make  one  of  the  most  valuable  madleal 
sympoalunai  a  fariner-stoekman  can  obtain. 


Abnormal  Appetite. — I  have  a  sev- 
en-year-old mare  that  •seems  to  have 
an  abnormal  appetite.  When  she  is 
allowed  to  run  loose,  she  will  leave 
good,  well-cured  fodder  and  eat 
manure.  H.  W.,  Sussex,  N.  J. — Mix 
together  equal  parts  ground  ginger, 
gentian,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  red  cin- 
chona and  air-slacked  lime.  Give 
her  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a  dose  in 
each  feed.  Her  food  supply  should 
be  changed  twice  a  week. 

Sows  Fail  to  Come  in  Heat.  —  I 
have  five  registered  So>vs  that  farrow- 
ed their  first  litters  between  Feb.  20, 
1917.  and  July  6,  1917.  I  weaned  the 
pigs  at  eight  to  twelve  weeks  of  age 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  expected 
these  sows  to  show  signs  of  heat. 
Not  one  of  the  five  sows  have  shown 
any  sign  of  heat  to  date.  One  of  the 
sows  shows  some  discharge  from  va- 
gina. Are  these  sows  diseased?  If 
so,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do? 
H.  C.  D..  Kimberton,  Pa.  —  Dissolve 
one  dram  permanganate  of  potash  in 
one  gallon  of  clean  boiled  water  and 
wash  out  vagina  of  sow  that  has 
vaginal  discharge  daily.  You  had 
better  use  a  fountain  syringe  and  a 
pint  of  this  solution  at  body  tem- 
perature, daily.  Mix  together  equal 
parts  bicarbonate  soda,  ginger,  gen- 
tian and  red  cinchona.  Give  each 
sow  a  teaspoonful  at  a  dose  in  feed, 
twice  a  day.  They  should  be  fed 
stimulating  food.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  unsatisfactory  results  are  very 
often  obtained  by  giving  drugs.  Are 
you  sure  that  your  sows  do  not  suf- 
fer from  contagious  abortion  infec- 
tion? Sows  that  are  shy  breeders 
are  often  unprofftable.  therefore,  it 
might  be  a  mistake  for  you  to  depend 
upon  these  sows  for  breeders. 

Stomach  Worms. — Could  you  give 
us  a  safe  remedy  for  kittens  troubled 
with    stomach    worms?       D.    W.    T.. 
Wattsburg.    Pa.    —    Giving    two    or 
three   drops  of   gasoline  in    a  table- 
spoonful   of  sweet  milk  occasionally, 
or  from  one  to  four  drops  of  turpen- 
tine in  either  olive  oil  or  castor  oil. 
will    destroy   stomach   worms  in   kit- 
tens.     As    you    perhaps    know,    they 
should    be    carefully    medicated    and 
beat   results   are  obtained    when   the 
Ptoiiuich  and  bowels  are  fairly  empty. 
Wart  on  Udder. — I  have  cow  with 
wart  on  udder  which  interferes  with 
milking.      Wish    you    would    tell    me 
how  it  can  be  removed.     E.  H.,  Edi- 
son. Pa. — The  most  satisfactory  way 
to  treat  this  case  is  surgical  removal 
of  the  wart.      If  you   do  not  care  to 
cut  it  off,  apply  a  saturated  solution 
of  salicylic   acid   in   nlcohol    to   wart, 
three  times  a  week,  and  it  will  soon 
take  it  oft. 

Worms. — I  would  like  to  have  you 
tell  mo  what  to  do  for  one  of  iny 
mures.  She  has  worms,  keeps  thin, 
hut  has  good  appetite  and  is  fairly 
well  fed.  She  Is  suckling  a  colt  six 
months  old.  I  have  fed  her  condition 
powder,  but  am  unable  to  tell  that  it 
is  doing  her  any  good.  This  mare 
ha«  worked  hard  all  summer.  M.  M.. 
Springsboro.  Pa.  —  First  of  all.  you 
should  wean  her  colt.  Feed  some 
corn  with  oats  and  let  her  have  all 
the  well-cured  mixed  hay  she  will 
eat  Give  her  one  dram  powdered 
sulphate  iron,  one  dram  salt,  one 
dram  ground  nux  vomica  and  one 
ounce  ground  gentian  at  a  dose  in 
soft  feed,  twice  daily.  She  should 
be  exercised  dan  -  but  not  over- 
worked. Then  she  will  soon  com- 
mence to  thrive  and  lay  on  flesh. 


Tbp  light  tractor  lias  come  to  stay 
Itiit  thp  heavy  draft  horse  will  be  with 
us  for  a  lonfj  time,  because  tractors 
cannot  replace  him  on  some  kinds  of 
work. 

Europe  ia  slaughterinfr  her  livestock; 
rvpii  breedlnp:  animals  are  heinfj  naeri- 
flced.  This  point*  to  a  national  Inter- 
est in  more  and  better  livestock. 

TTsc  the  soft-shelled  eggs  at  home. 
They  ship  poorly  and  may  lower  the 
fra(i«  of  tb*"  others. 


There'll  Be 
A  Difference 

IF  your  neighbor  plants  an  orchard  in  holes  dug  with  a  spade,  and 
you  plant  in  holes  made  with  Hercules  Dynamite,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  difference  in  your  favor. 

The  difference  will  show  in  the  first  cost  in  time  and  labor;*  in  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  trees  a  year  from  now;  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  obtained  four  and  five  years  hence;  and  lastly, 
in  the  profits  deposited  in  the  bank.  Eventually  your  neighbor  will 
follow  your  method  of  tree  planting.  The  difference  will  make  him. 

DYNAMITE 


not  only  makes  holes  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  but  it  makes  better  holes.  The 
soil  is  loosened  and  broken  up.  Roots 
have  a  chance  to  spread  as  they  should. 
The  tree  has  nothing  to  do  but  live 
and  grow  and  prosper. 
When  planted  in  a  spade-dug  hole  it 


has  to  fight  for  life.  The  difference 
always  shows. 

Find  out  more  about  the  use  of  Her- 
cules Dynamite  on  your  farm.  Write 
today  for  the  64  page  book,  **  Progres- 
sive Cultivation."  It  is  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. The  coupon  below  is  ready  for 
your  signature. 


MEifpULBS  POWDEH,  CO. 


30  West  11th  Street 


Wilmington, 


Delaware 


Hercules  Powder  Co. 

30  West  11th  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

G«-ni!c men:— Please  send   me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."     I  am 


intcrt-strd  in  dynamite  for 

Name 

Addreu 


New  KEROSENE  Light  Sr^Si 


10  Days  FREE-Send  No -Money 


«i4M'tnk 


't  nk  VM  to  Mf 'M  •  VMrt  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
whlU^ht ..  C«r  OWB  hot.,  un  i^?.  th-^ 


.make*  an 
•aatrU 


modern  wbiU  HBht  in  voor  own  biMM  tan  dayi,  thai  »«•  "?»  "t^ 
•xiwiise  If  not  perf  cetlr  Mtwawl.  W«  w»nt  to  prove  to  yoa  that  It 
•r£n«ry  oil  lamp  look  Ub«  >  esodle:  bMta  elaetrle,  kmoUm  or  i---.-   - 

U  S(kmnMeBt  and  It  lfl«ih«  UnivarsitiM  akew  that  tha  new  auMM 

BURNS  50  HOURS  ON  ONE  GAUXIN 

Bi.mmon  karoMo*  («0«l  oil),  oo  odor,  imoke  or  noie«,  aluple.  fitMn,  won't 
•iplo.<a.  Owmt  thn»  million  poepla  alrMdy  eiijoylna  thi»  powerful,  whlu. 
'^  ■     -   •  --  -  ,  ■anlifht.    *l*n  Oeld  Moa*!  at  Panama   Sl"^ 


ON  M ALP  THE  OJU 


[  Get  One  FREE 


Men  With  Rltt  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Mocitft 

piMBMkaaitMay.    N»«*i«ia«^ 
,.^r«etieaUy ' ' 


Oor  trial  deliwy  »»»liJ--5— .M"— *:_  v:ii:iJ_L.  ,. 
parienoa  nteeaaTy.  fneOeaUf  erarr  farm  bane  «' 
Snaatowa  booM  wiU  bafttefttritm.  OMtarMr»i 

SlthaSr^taereoiaya.''  CM«tea«aa.Wl». ,«•>•;    "»;' 

■ava:  "92«rf  haaMaTiutadbaucht."  l>hiUtpa.U.,^a> 
^ar/eSJtaDar  baeomaa  a  f  riand  Md  booaUn-/;  «<•';' 
ai1iB«,  Mlmi..  aaya:  "NeSawary  talk  — MW^L-ft;;.: 

_  _  adlatAotor.  Aakfc' •<»  *'***'^1,  K  , 
State  aaaopatioD.  ajj  »fc««-f!~  S^Ii^Xn  .ii 
SStTtoihShiiia  meat  aoawrtant  tor  yoo  to  work 


atock  tocet  atarted. 
trmbitit 


^"r!!":::!=rrrrr=:=::::;:;==^  

IftmMtlllin-'MlltMIHHMIH' MMMHUMt'm-H I"l M-ntlf   •■  fit.  n«"t'tl>f"     "tT         KMIM- 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


Nuveiuber  3,  \%\\ 


I 


The  Life-Story 
of  a  Famous 
Pennsylvan  tan 


THE  Pennsylvania  of  your  boyhood 
days  is  vividly   re-created  in   the 
opening  chapters  of  the  late 


Governor 

PENNYP  ACKER'S 

Autobiography 

which  is  now  to  be  printed  for  the  first  time. 

fl  No  man  knew  Pennsylvania  more  intimately  than  Governor  Penny  packer. 
None  had  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  his  vigorous  generation.  None 
was  better  qualified  by  the  experiences  of  a  long  and  active  public  career  to  write 
accurately  and  interestingly  of  that  generation's  mistakes  and  accomplishments. 

fl  A  courageous,  uncompromising  fighter,  his  autobiography  shows  him  to  have 
been  sincere  in  his  convictions  and  fair  even  to  his  enemies. 

^  He  tells  of  the  Pennsylvania  of  1860-1870-1880.  in  a  vein  of  happy  reminis- 
cence that  will  recall  the  scenes  of  boyhood  days  to  his  readers. 


At  the  express  request  of  a  number  of  Governor  Pennypacker's  friends  and 
political  associates,  including  such  men  as  Governor  Brumbaugh,  Professor  Geo. 
Wharton  Pepper,  Hampton  L.  Carson  and  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  his  autobiography 
will  be  published  exactly  as  he  wrote  it      No  part  has  been  changed  or  omitted. 

^  Governor  Pennypacker's  autobiography  will  be  published  for  the  first  time  as  a 
serial  in  the  Philadelphia 

Beginning  Saturday ,  November  17 

and  will  continue,  in  large  daily  installments,    for  a  period  of  about  five  months. 

fl  The  Evening  Ledger  will  be  delivered  by  mail  or  carrier  to  any  address  for  the  full 
period  upon  receipt  of  $2.50.  Subscriptions  for  a  shorter  period  will  be  accepted  at  the 
rate  of  50c  per  month  (two  months  minimum   for  mail  subscriptions).    Use  the  coupon. 


COUPON 


Evening  Ledger,  Box  1526  PF,  Philadelphia. 

I  enclose  S. ~ - — Send  Evening  Ledger  for - months    to: 

Street 

or  R.  F.  D.. 


N»nii< 
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Community  Buying  of  Dairy  Feeds 

How  One  Community  Solved  the  Problem  (utd  Saves  Money 

By  W.  F.  TAYLOR 


The  Dairymen's  League  plan  of  buying  dairy 
!( fits  should  give  new  impetus  to  community  buy- 
ing. We  have  practiced  co-operative  buying  for 
;i  number  of  years  and  have  found  it  so  satisfac- 


Ml(.lil(;AN 


iierlurmed  the  service  in  all  cases  where  ;i  car  was 
handled  at  a  time,  at  practically  lifty  cents  per 
ton.  The  creamery  makes  the  same  charge  and. 
Eo  far  as  I  know,  both  have  been  satisfied.     I  have 


■ury  that  we  would  not  consider  a  change.     Ex-     at  the  bank,  up  to  the  time  of  payment  for  the     traveled  well  over  Michigan,  and  do  not  know  ol 


,it  rienoe  is  the  final  test  of  any  theory  or  plan,  so     butterfat  delivered   during  the  month,   and  so  It 


ve  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  speak  with  con- 
-iilerable  confidence  in  the  following  discussion. 
Ours  is  a  country  where  the  soil  is  none  too 
riile,  but  where  tlie  old  cow  is  established  and 
i>  being  bred  and  fed  more  and  more  efficiently 
I  vory  passing  year.  It  is  twelve  years  this  fall 
since  our  first  experiment  was  inade.  We  wanted 
1 1'ttonseed  meal,  and  no  dealer  in  our  county 
Iiandled  it.     We  could  not  find  orders  enough  to 


cost  nothing  to  furnish  the  cash  to  take  care  of 
the  sight  draft.  The  patrons  could  take  the  feed 
from  the  car  and  pay  for  it  out  of  their  next 
( reamery  check. 

If  any  one  could  not  spare  the  money  ut  the 
time,  he  was  usually  given  another  month  in 
which  to  pay  and  the  creamery  advanced  the  cash 
•ior  him.  This  plan  has  never  resulted  in  loss  to 
the   creamery    as   our   patrons   are   very    loyal    to 


make  up  a  car,  and  it  jcost  too  much  by  the  single     the    creamery    and    so   they    stick;    and    sticking, 

ini.     But   we  learned  that  a  Pomona  Grange  in     they  are  sure  to  have  another  check  from  which 

:!n      adjoining      county      was 

situated  exactly  as  we  were. 

We  asked  them  if  they  could 

use  half  a  car,  and  they  prom- 

i.-t<l  to  do  so.  They  agreed  to 

allow    the    car    to    stop    at    a 

\<>\\n  midway  between  the  two 

locations.      From    our   neigh- 

lii.rhood  we  went  south  about 

iwnlve  miles,  and  from  theirs 

ilicy  came  north  nearly  that 

I'iir.  and  we  unloaded  our  first 

c;ir  of  cottonseed  meal. 

The  Purchase  Plan 
N'o  trouble  was  experi- 
enced in  handling  the  feed  as 
'Vtry  one  paid  the  cash  at 
liflivery  time.  The  next  year 
v\t'  handled  a  car  in  our  own 
luighborhood,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  two  cars.  One  of  our 
uood  dairymen  handled  the 
lir^t  car.  He  told  me  in  con- 
liilonce  afterwards  that  in 
sniiifi  way  In  making  change 
•  '  the  car  he  lost  ten  dollars. 
1  I  old  him  never  to  try  to 
make  change  at  the  car  again, 

.ml  never  to  handle  a  car  of  feed  for  nothing.  We  the  price  of  the  feed  may  be  taken.  But  all  our  and  so  he  buys  nearly  every  time  we  have  a  car. 
'alked  it  over  and  arrangements  were  made  with  dairymen  do  not  market  their  cream  at  this  it  is  decidedly  interesting  to  see  that  man  pay  up 
'lie  bank  to  receive  the  money  from  the  parties  plant,  and  so  all  did  not  obtain  feed"  in  this  way.  for  all  the  world  like  a  thoroly  reliable  citizen, 
i'lirchasing  feed,  so  that   it  was  no  longer  neces-  Five   or   six   years    ago    we    began    handling     I  am  convinced  thrt  he  intends  to  be  reliable  but 

>ary  to  handle  cash  at  the  car.  All  of  our  cars  some  of  the  by-product  feeds.  Many  thousands  he  has  gotten  in  the  habit  of  being  trusted  for 
'» ere  shipped  with  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  feeds  have  been  re-  so  much  that  he  buys,,  and  of  b\iyiug  beyond  his 
"ruling       When    the    car    arrived,    the    neighbor    reived  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  not  a  single     ability  to  pay,  and  this  has  injurt-l  his  rei)utation. 

lio   handled    the   feed   would    arrange   with   the    dollar    has    been    lost    on    account    of    failure    of  Local  Dealers'  Interest 

'  i^^hier  of  the  local  bank,  take  the  bill  of  lading    any  person  to  pay  for  feed  purchased.     The  rule  j,^  .    <)UKht    the    farmer    to    han<il» 

nd  after  paying  the   freight,   open   the  car  and     is  cash  at  delivery  without  exception.     We  have    j-^,^,j  9      'pjig  dealer  pays  taxes   in   town 
'■  "^gin  the  delivery.  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  by  paying  cash.  Time 

Probably,  by  this  time,  from  five  to  fifteen  f.nd  again  I  have  received  favors  from  the  com- 
"re  teams  would  be  in  waiting,  and  the  delivery  pany  on  account  of  the  amount  of  feed  purchased 
^"otild  move  off  as  fast  as  the  sacks  could  be  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  there  would  be 
l/iindled.  Each  man  would  drive  to  thebank  as  no  question  about  the  dr.-ift  being  honored  when 
^^oon  as  his  load  had  been  put  on,  stop  and  pay  the  car  arrived.  We  have  begun  the  handling 
'"'•r  his  feed,  and  by  night  the  money  would  be  of  other  feeds,  not  in  opposition  to  the  creamery. 
"H  its  way  to  the*  city  from  which  the  feed  was  but  rather  to  supplement  Its  efforts  to  serve  the 
f^ccured.  and  the  feed  wT>uld  be  In  the  farmer's  public.  Within  a  few  weeks  we  have  ordered  two 
I'nrns.  -  cars  of  middlings  and  one  cor  of  bran,  and  shall 

have  to  order  another  in  a  few  days.     How  much  it 

will  take  to  grow  our  pigs  and  help  feed  our  cows, 

I  do  not  know,  but  we  shall  buy  It  In  this  way. 

Agent's  Fees 
The  next   question   is,   what   is   it   worth   to    ponv 
handle   feeds   In   this  manner?      Well,    we   have 


A  Good  Supply  of  Silage  is  a  Cheap  Supplement  to  Purchased  Feed 


another  community  that  buys  anything  like  the 
amount  of  feeds  directly  that  we  do,  but  it  is 
Aery  dear  that  the  only  reason  is  that  no  one  has 
undertaken   to  work  up  the  business. 

Hut  has  the  farmer  time  to  do  this  work 
ii-r  himself?  Might  he  not  better  let  the  dealer 
perform  the  service  for  him?  It  may  bo  that  in 
;i  few  localities  the  dealers  are  better  able  t«» 
handle  the  feed  stuffs,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  this  is  not  true.  The  time  re- 
quired tf)  make  up  orders  for  a  car  of  feed  is 
not    very    great.      Our    feerl    business   goes    along 

itself,  for  the  most  part.  Or- 
ders for  feed  come  in  over  the 
phone,  and  we  list  them  up  as 
they  are  given.  Often  while 
ilelivering  one  car  we  secure 
■  )r(lers  for  halt  of  the  next 
one.  The  delivery  takes  a  day. 
and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
ne.\t  day.  Ten  dollars  pays 
us  ])retty  well   for  our  lime. 

Easy  Collections 
But  what  about  the  risk 
taken  by  the  man  who  orders 
the  feed?  If  he  has  done  the 
business  on  business  princi- 
ples, there  is  very  little  risk. 
We  have  one  man  here  whose 
'•red it  is  not  very  good.  A 
merchant  said  to  ine  one  day 
thai  he  was  the  hardest  man 
to  >;et  money  out  of  in  the 
whole  community.  But  thai 
man  pays  for  his  feed  at  the 
car  just  as  readily  as  any 
other  man.  He  wants  the 
Iced;  he  can  buy  it  of  us 
<hea])er  by  several  dollars  a 
ton    than    from    any    one   el'^e. 


Creamery  Helps 

Later  our  creamery   began  the   haiidling   of 

*'ppd  In  much  the  same  way.     This  relieved  our 

'  od    neighbor    of    his    responsibility    and    gave 

inallv    good    service    to    the    community.      The 

''".'•mery  company  always  had  money  on  deposit 


y 


his    own 
He  has 

gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  to 
handle  it.  Is  it  fair  for  the  farmer  to  handle 
his  own  and  thus  dej>rive  the  dealer  of  the  busi- 
ness? Tf  any  man  objects,  let  mo  ask  him  an- 
(^ther  question:  Wotild  it  not  be  entirely  proper 
for  another  business  man  to  establish  himsolt 
in  that  town  and  sell  feed?  Tf  so,  why  should 
the  farmer  hesitate  to  handle  his  own,  on  acco\)ni 
of  any  loss  of  trade  to  the  dealer? 

When  we  began,  our  dealers  did  not  like  it 
They  objected  strongly  and  said  some  very  plain 
things  about  certain  of  our  farmers  who  did  noi 
pay  them  promptly.  Of  course  in  there  remarks 
thev  were  careful  always  to  except  present  com- 
We  replied  about  as  follows:  "Yon  are 
(Concluded   on   page   7.) 
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Drainage  Systems  for  Eastern  Farms— II 


Methods  Used  for  Different  Conditions 


By  R.  A.  AND  REE 


A  number  of  scattered  wet  spots  can  be  drain- 
ed by  what  is  known  at  the  natural  system,  as 
shown  in  Fig  11.  A  little  planning  usually  enables 


The  open  ditch  has  so  many  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  it  should  be  tolerated  only  where  abso- 

lutfclv  necesaiy.     Its  use  is  permissible  as  an  out-  .     ,  ^         .             ^                   *                  i.»^, 

"    /    ",,/„■«=  nr  to  out  nff  thp  seeuace  from  that  overdrainage  is  impossible,  but  it  takes  more  one  to  lay  out  such  a  system  so  as  to  use  as  little 

he  u^lns^ey  can  Often  Llai^  tile  than   is  absolutely   necessary.      Each  lateral  tile  as  possible.     That  part  of  the  system  which 

Lnes  or  roads  so  as  not  to  cut  up  the  land  or  be  drains  the  soil  from  end  to  end.  while  the  main  i.  not  actually  necessary  as  a  drain    but  simply 

rthe  wav      They  should  not  be  used  where  they  could    also    do  some   drainage.      This    makes    an  carries   the  water  to  the  outlet,   is  known   as  a 

ut  UP  the  fie^L  ifany    "v      O^^^^^^  ditches  are  area  on  each  side   of  the  main   which   is   double  conducting  drain.      Since  such   a  drain   is   likely 

rut  up  tne  neias  in  any  wdj.     vjv  ^riined  to  impart  a  little  water  to  the  soil  at  certain  times 

often    more   expensive   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^j^^^'^f^^t             Fig.  7  is  an  illustration  of  the  gridiron  sys-  of  the  year,  the  roots  of  trees,  especially  willows. 

,ooa  tiling  systetn  since  they  mnt  be    leane^^^^^^^                of    drainage,    which    has    the    advantage    of  will    find   their  way  into   the  tile   and   soon  clog 

Z:ZZ:^'::e:Z;'"e:^^^el^:^  ::!  mams  an'd  long  lateral     It  is  adapted  to  them.     Trees  and  shrubs  should  therefore  not  be 

1)0  crossea  ov             y             Vermin       The   biggest  flat  areas  or  to  those  with  only  one  general  slope,  allowed   to   grow    in    the   vicinity  of   conducting 

''"!ection%o  open   ditches  is  that  they  become  a  This  system  should  be  used  where  practical.  Many  drains,  unless  the  latter  can  be  placed  exception- 


cbj< 

nuisance   when    neglected   and   un- 

tortnnately   they   are   all   too   often 

neglected. 

Surface  Run 
The  surface  run  is  principally 
used  as  an  aid  to  underdrains  by 
removing  surface  water  during 
floods  or  as  a  desirable  substitute 
for  some  open  ditches.  They  are 
often  placed  directly  over  some 
main  line  of  tile  so  that  the  latter 
can  drain  the  run  of  any  water 
which  might  otherwise  remain 
Ptanding  on  it  sufficiently  long  to 
kill  the  grass.  Erosion  must  be 
prevented  in  a  surface  run  and 
therefore  its  sides  and  bottom  must 
be  well  sodded.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
well-made  surface  run.  It  is  15 
feet  wide  and  gradually  slopes  to- 
ward the  center  where  it  is  i;!.  feet 


ally  deep. 

The  double  main  system  must 
occasionally  be  used  when  a  single 
main  would  either  necessitate  plac- 
ing the  laterals  too  shallow  or  oth- 
erwise would  require  the  main  to 
be  too  deep.  Fig.  13  explains  its 
use. 

A  vertical  drain,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  may  be  used  to  advantage 
in  draining  some  springy  areas,  or 
such  potholes  wWch  are  surround- 
ed by  high  land  so  that  it  would  ne- 
cessitate very  deep  and  expensive 
ditches  in  order  to  drain  them. 
Where  this  system  can  be  installed, 
it  proves  a  great  saving,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  build 
one  where  water  is  likely  to  rise  in 
them  instead  of  sinking  and  dis- 
appearing. In  places  where  there 
neep  This  "aUows  mac'hinerv  to  be  hauled  over  hillsides  and  the  adjoining  flat  lands  in  Pennsyl-  is  an  underlying  layer  of  hardpan  a  vertical  drain 
it  and  also  permits  the  use  of  a  mower  in  cutting  vania  are  wet.  due  to  seepage  water.  The  flat  «  ften  proves  successful, 
the  grass  and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  land  in  many  cases  cannot  be  successfully  drained 

Such  runs  are  especially  efTicient  when  sur- 
face water  is  led  into  them  by  means  of  a  few 
well  chosen  dead  furrows.  Dead  furrows,  if 
KufTicient  in  number  and  located  properly,  can 
become    verv    efficient    aids    to    drainage.      They 

could   not.  of  course,  take  the  place  of  tile,  but     as  shown  in  Fig.    9 
their    value    should    not    be    overlooked.       When 


Pig.  4,_A  Surface  Run  With  Underdrain  Correctly  Placed 


by  the  gridiron   system  alone  unless  very   many    TLp  T^^  Sihiation  In  FraiirP III 

laterals  are  used.     Where  it  could  be  drained  in     IHC  rOOQ  OllUdllOn  IR  rianCC 111 


this  way  it  would  be  cheaper  to  put  in  a  cutoff 
run.  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Should  this  not  prove 
sufficient  a  small  gridiron  system  could  be  added 


By  FRED  B.  PITNEY 


The  cutoff  run  should  be  located  at  the  base 


The  French  government  is  very  bureaucratic, 
but  the  French   people  do   not  like   to   be  over- 
governed.     They  object  seriously  to  anything  that 
savors   to  them  of  meddling  in   a  man's  private 
affairs.      For  this   reason   it   has  been   extremely 
tage  to  partly  fill  the  ditch  of  the  cutoff  run  with     difficult   to    get   a   workable    income   tax    law   in 
loose  atones  and  gravel,  so  as  to  arrest  as  much     France.      The    people    immediately    ro.se    against 
seepage  water   as   possible.      Treating   the   main     the  proposal  to  give  the  government  the  right  to 
drainage  system  in  this  way  is  of  no  advantage,     examine  their   books   and    find   out   If   they   told 

the  truth  about  their  Incomes,  or 
find  out  what  their  Incomes  were, 
if  they  failed  to  make  a  return.  So 
a  scheme  was  figured  out  for  taxing 
a  man  on  seven  times  his  rent,  if 
he  made  no  Income  tax  return,  or 
one  the  government  thought  too 
low. 

Saying  how  much  or  what  a 
man  shall  eat  is,  also,  getting  pret- 
ty close  to  private  affairs,  and 
therefore,  the  French  government, 
knowing  intimately  the  people  it 
has  to  deal  with,  is  slow — s-l-o-w — 
in  coming  to  such  measures,  even  in 
face  of  the  only  too  evident  food 
shortage  In  the  country.  There 
have  been  efforts  at  price  fixins;. 
but  they  have  not  worked  satisfac- 
torily, one  reason  being  that  they 


Placed  about  70  feet  apart  and  cleaned  out  after  of  the  slope  if  possible.  If  located  higher  up  it 
seeding,  they  will  give  returns  far  in  excess  of  loses  some  of  ^ts  efficiency.  J\^^  ^^^^fj^^^^'^J^^J'; 
the  cost  of  their  construction. 

A  Makeshift  Outlet 
It  sometimes  becomes  necessar>'  to  lead  the 
drainage  water  from  a  tiling  system  into  a  tempor- 
ary open  ditch  which  carries  it  to 
a  stream  or  to  some  point  which  is 
later  to  become  a  permanent  out- 
let. This  open  ditch  is  knov/n  as  a 
makeshift  outlet  and  is  usually  3  or 
feet  deep  with  rather  steep  sides. 
Such  a  ditch  should  never  be  dug 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent improvement.  It  is  well 
to  plan  it  so  that  it  can  later  be 
laid  with  tile  and  then  filled  up 
after  having  served  its  purpose  for 
a  year,  or  in  emergencies,  possibly 
for  two  years. 

Tile  Drains 
Tile  drains  when  properly  laid 
are  the  only  permanent  means  of 
draining  a  piece  of  land.  No  one 
can  afford  to  lay  tile  unless  the  im- 
provement is  to  be  permanent.  It  Is 

therefore  wise  to  carefully  study  all  the  different    t.ud  should  not  be  done  unless  It  Is  desirable  to     have  not  been  national  but  local.  ^  Paris,  for  e.x- 
systems    applicable    before    proceeding    with    the    get  rid  of  the  stone.     Even  In  this  case  the  tile 
work.     Do  not  waste  time  and  money  by  laying    should  first  be  covered  with  six  inches  of  ^arth. 
tile  to  last  for  five  or  six  years,  but  lay  them  to  A  seepage  tap  is  shown  in  Fig. 

do  their  work  forever.     A  hurry-up  job  of  laying 
tile  is  an  expensive  proposition. 

The  System  and  Its  Place 
Fig.   5  is  an  illustratior  of  the  herringbone  -- — -'— — 1____/       /^^^ 

system  of  laying  out  drains.     This  system,  altho  C-J' 

it  presents  some  objections,  must  be  used  in  some 

cases.     It  Is  especially  adapted   to  draining  de-  6.— Sectional  View 'of  -Herringbone  System. 

pressions  which  lie  between  two  hills  and  which  j,f,teTfi\B  Enter  Mains  Near  the  Top 

have  a  definite  slope  in  some  direction.  See  Fig. 
(j.  The  objection  to  this  system  Is  that  it  usually  springs  or  small  seepage  areas  are  to  be  drained,  could  be  bought.  The  national  price  fixing  schema 
has  a  long  main  line  into  which  many  short  lat-  it  is  necesi^ary  to  run  the  tile  right  thru,  and  a  for  beans  and  potatoes  will  divide  the  country 
terals  flow.  It  is  much  more  economical  to  have  few  feet  beyond,  the  wet  spot.  It  is  not  suf-  Into  districts  and  fix  the  price  for  each  district, 
a  short  main  with  long  laterals  because  there  Is  ficient  to  run  the  tile  up  to  the  spring  as  It  ap-  with  a  penalty  for  sending  either  commodity  out 
not  so  much  double  drainage.  Not  that  double  pears  on  the  surface,  for  this  will  only  partly  of  the  district  without  permission, 
drainage  In  Itself  Is  objectionable,  for  we  know    remedy  the  trouble.  So  far,  meat  has  withstood  all  efforts  to  con- 


Fig.  5. — Herringhone  System  of  Main  Line  of  Drainage 


10.     Where 


ample,  has»tried  fixing  the  price  of  butter,  but  i' 
has  been  found  that  the  result  has  been  to  driv.' 
butter  away  from  Paris  to  localities  where  if 
could  be  sold  for  what  the  market  would  pay. 

National  Price  Fixing  To  Be  Tried 
A  scheme  of  national   price  fixing  Is   to  l)e 

tried  now  with  beans  and  potatoes.  Both  of 
these  crops  are  far  below  the  requirements  of  thf 
country.  I  have  seen  many  days  when  potatoe:^ 
could  not  be  bought  in  Paris,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  last  winter  .to  have  to  run  over  half 
the  city  to  find  a  market  where  green  vegetable.^ 


^Arember  8,  1917. 

trol  its  consumption — there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  control  Its  price — and  yet  it  is  Titally  neces- 
sary either  to  control  the  consumption  of  meat 
in  France  or  to  Increase  the  supply.  Otherwise, 
the  end  of  the  war  will  see  the  country  so  reduced 
In  its  herds  that  ft  will  take  many  years  to  bring 
them  back  again  to  the  point  where  France  will 
be  once  more  self-sustaining. 

Supply  Must  Be  Increased 
Of  course,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  Increase  the 
supply-  When  a  country  has  had  Its  bread  stuffs 
cut  down  to  the  extent  to  which 
France  has  suffered,  the  people  na- 
turally fall  back  on  meat.  One 
Blight  think  they  would  fall  back 
on  vegetables,  but  the  same  rea- 
sons that  have  deprived  them  of 
grains  have  deprived  them  of 
vegetables.  There  have  not  been 
the  hands  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
They  could  no  more  raise 
vegetables  than  wheat.  And  they 
have  fallen  back  on  beef,  mutton 
and  pork.  The  herds  existed  and 
they  have  been  eaten  up.  The 
people  had  to  have  something  to 

eat. 

To    what    extent    the    herds 

have  disappeared  is  shown  by  the 

cutting  down  of  the  meat  ration  of 

the  soldiers  at  the  front.     At  the 

beginning  of  the  war  they   were 

allowed  one  pound  of  meat  a  day. 

Twenty  percent  has  now  been  cut 

from  that  allowance.     And  I  will  point  out  again 

that  only  dire  necessity  will  countenance  reducing 

the  food  allowance  of  soldiers  at  the  front. 

Meat  Shortage  Serious 

Civilians,  naturally,  were  the  first  to  suffer, 
when  meat  became  scarce.  The  price  went  soar- 
ing. Retail  prices  to  consumers  doubled  and 
trebled.  The  poor  cut  down  In  quan- 
tity, and  the  very  poor  went  with- 
out entirely.  But  those  who  could 
pay  could  have  meat,  if  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  price. 

The  time  came,  however,  when 
there  had  to  be  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  consumption.  The  army  re- 
quires 36,000  tona  of  meat  a  month, 
or  432,000  tons  a  year.  France's 
herds  suffered  enormously  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war.  A  total  of  ap- 
proximately 2,500.000  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  from  the  French  herds  were 
seized  by  Germany  in  the  invaded 
provinces.  Coming  Immediately  on  top 
of  this  loss  France  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  find  food  for  some  millions 
of  Belgian  and  French  refugees.  This 
had  to  be  done  at  once  and  the  herds 
remaining  had  to  be  slaughtered 
without  stopping  to  ask  questions 
about  the  future.  One  does  not  say 
to  a  starving  man,  "What  will  I  do 
tomorrow.  If  I  give  you  this  crust  of  bread  today?" 

England  .  therefore,  undertook  to  supply 
France  with  250,000  tons  of  meat  a  year,  and 
this  supply  was  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  about  20,- 
noo  tons  a  month  until  February  of  this  year.  At 
that  time  the  English  supply  stopped.  England 
was  having  then  all  she  could  do  to  feed  her  own 
people  on  reduced  rations. 

Thus,  since  Februarv-.  France  has  had  to 
supply  from  her  own  herds  43  2,000 
tons  of  meat  a  year  to  her  armies. 
1,428,000  tons  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tio  nand  another  350,000  tons  for  ref- 
ugees, making  a  total  of  2.000,000 
tons  of  meat  a  year  demanded  by 
France. 

Herds  Depleted 
What  are  the  herds  she  has  to  do 
this  with?  At  the  beginning  of  1914 
her  cattle  herds  comprised  14.787,710 
head;  sheep  16,131.390  and  hogs  7,- 
035.8.->0.  By  the  end  of  1914.  after 
five  months  of  war,  her  cattle  were 
reduced  to  12.668,243.  her  sheep  to 
14,038,361  and  hogs  to  5,925,291.  To- 
day her  cattle  herds  are  cut  down  more 
than  twenty  percent,  while  her  sheep 
number  no  more  than  10,000.000  and 
her  hogs,  4,000,000 — a  loss  of  nearly 
fifty  percent  of  her  hogs  and  three- 
eighths  of  her  sheep  on  top  of  the  loss 
"f  twenty  percent  of  her  cattle. 


PennsiftVania  Farmer 

Cattle  feed  is  short  In  France  and  the  cattle 
are  poor  and  under  weight.  More  of  them  have 
to  be  killed  In  proportion  to  supply  the  needed 
quantity  of  meat.  Milk  cows  have  been  killed 
and  the  shortage  of  proper  feed  has  reduced  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  Why,  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  it  has  been  next  to  impossible 
to  get  milk  for  my  little  baby  in  Paris.  I  have 
gone  from  store  to  store,  begging  some  one  to 
sell  me  as  little  as  two  cents'  worth  of  milk  for 
my  baby,  and  frequently  have  not  been  successful. 
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Thcrs  is  only  one  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. France  most  have  more  meat.  Her  herds  are 
disappearing  rapidly.  They  are  today  far  below 
the  danger  point.  Soon  they  will  hare  to  be  re- 
constituted entirely.  Meat,  meat,  meat  and  again 
meat  Is  a  pressing  need  for  France. 


Fig.  7. — Gridiron  System  of  Tile  Drainage 

The  government  Is  trying  to  conserve  the 
Meat  supply  and  save  the  herds  now,  by  limiting 
the  use  of  meat  to  one  meal  a  day.  The  endeavor 
is  made  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  forbidding 
the  sale  of  meat  after  1  P.  M.  and  ordering  the 
butcher  shops  closed  at  that  hour,  while  hotels 
and  restaurants   can   serve   meat   only   with   the 


FlCk.10 


measure  has  had 


noonday  meal.  But  this  measure  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  use  of  meat  as  it  serves  only  against 
the  restaurants.  Housekeepers  can  buy  all  the 
meat  they  want  before  1  o'clock,  and  they  do  it. 
a?  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  amount  that  can 
be  bought.  Moreover,  in  the  restaurants  one  can 
eat  all  the  meat  one  wants  at  midday,  and  thus 
niake  up  for  having  none  at  night,  and  this,  also, 
is  the  practice. 
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The  Storage  of  Potatoes 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  all  the  potatoes 
raised  this  year  should  be  stored 
under  proper  conditions.  Even 
when  every  precaution  is  taken 
the  wastage  of  potatoes  during  the 
winter  is  considerable;  under  bad 
conditions  of  storage  It  is  very 
great  indeed. 

In  order  that  the  best  meth- 
ods may  be  adopted  by  the  small 
growers,  those  who  have  not  had 
the  experience  in  the  storage  of 
potatoes  should  know  the  chief 
causes  of  the  wastage.  These 
causes  are: 

1. — Sweating,  Heating  and 
Consequent  Rot:  Often  due  to  in- 
sufficient ventilation. 

2. — Rotting,  due  to  potatoes 
getting  wet  at  the  time  of  putting 
them  in  storage. 

3. — Injury  from  frost. 
4  — Decay,  owing  to  disease  in 
the  tubers  at  the  time  of  storage. 
5. — Sprouting    of    tubers    In    the    spring. 
It  is  not  possible  to  altogether  prevent  losses 
from  these  causes,  but  by  using  the  best  methods 
of  storage,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  very  ma- 
terially. 

This  may  be  done  by  taking  care  to  guard 
against  losses  from  each  of  these  causes: 

1. — Sweating  and  heating  occur 
if  the  freshly  dug  potatoes  are  piled 
in  too  large  piles,  so  that  the  air  can- 
not circulate  between  the  tubers.  The 
risk  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  great- 
est in  the  fall.  Immediately  after  the 
tubers  have  been  dug,  and  it  is, 
therefore.  Important  that  potatoes 
dug  should  not  be  put  in  unnecessari- 
ly large  piles,  nor  kept  in  an  ill-ven- 
tilated room. 

2. — Rotting  from  getting  the  po- 
tatoes wet.  If  the  potatoes  at  the 
digging  time  are  allowed  to  get  wet 
and  to  go  into  storage  in  that  con- 
dition, rotting  is  sure  to  occur.  Be 
careful  to  have  your  potatoes  dry  be- 
for  storing. 

3. — Injury  from  frost.     Potatoes 
are  easily  damaged  by  frost.     If  they 
become  frozen,  their  market  value  is 
destroyed.       Therefore,     take     every 
.  precaution  to  protect  the  tubers  from 
frost  before  and  after  digging. 
4. — Disease.      There   are   several   diseases   of 
the  potato  which  destroy  the  tuber,  and  if  dis- 
eased tubers  are  mixed  with  the  sound  ones,  the 
disease  spreads  rapidly;  therefore,  it  Is  necessary 
to    sort    the    potatoes    carefully,    eliminating    all 
of   the   disease,    the   cuts,   culls,    and   dirt   before 
placing  them  into  permanent  storage  for  the  win- 
ter.   All  of  the  cuts,  culls,  misshapen  and  diseased 
tubers  should  be  fed  to  the  poultry  and  live  stock, 
but  should  be  steamed  or  boiled  before 
being  fed,  as  in  this  way  you  increase 
the  food   value   and    also   destroy    the 
germs  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  will  not 
get  into  the  manure  and  thence  Into 
the  land. 

5. — By  proper  ventilation  of  the 
cellar  or  storage  room,  and  by  holding 
the  temperature  as  near  35  degrees  P. 
as  possible,  you  can  keep  the  pota 
from  sprouting. 

Selection  of  Seed. — Se'-d  for  next 
year's  planting  should  be  selected  Tr^ra 
hills  that  produce  all  nice,  true  to 
potatoes.  These  should  be  seleo  I  at 
the  digging  time,  and  stored  separately 
in  crates  or  boxes,  and  by  storing  them 
in  a  well-lighted  room  where  the  tem- 
perature can  be  held  at  34  to  40  de- 
grees, with  a  little  ventilation  and  this 
seed  planted  next  spring,  the  grower 
will  make  a  start  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  bis  potatoes. — L.  D.  Sweet. 
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Cut  Down  Your  Labor  Cost 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE  PRODUCE 
A  FULL  CROP 

Farm  help  is  scarce.  Millions  of  men  aie  being 
taken  from  all  kinds  of  work  so  that  another  season  help 
will  probably  be  even  more  difficult  to  secure.  The 
farmer's  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  make  his 
labor  as  effective  as  possible  by  giving  every  acre  a  fair 
chance  to  produce  a  bigger  yield.  An  abundance  of  the 
most  effective  plant  food  is  the  answer.  The  richer  the 
soil  the  more  your  labor  can  produce  for  it  costs  as  much 
to  plow,  cultivate  and  harvest  a  poor  crop  on  poor  land 
as  it  does  a  good  crop  on  good  land. 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  FERTILIZERS 

R«g.  U.  S.  P«i.  Off. 

J357  The  Business  Farmers'  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

The«e  reliable  brands  furnish  available  pJant  foods  in  right  pro- 
portions and  assist  you  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  yield  from  every 
•ere.     Give  your  labor  the  help  of  these  rich  fertilizers. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  you  intend  to  raise  next  season  and 
the  type  of  soil  on  which  they  will  be  planted  our  Service  Bureau  will 
recommend  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  which  in  their  opinion  are  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  The  right  fertilizer  for  each  crop  \*ill  help  you 
secure  the  greatest  yield  at  the  smallest  expense. 

Plan  now  for  "a  greater  yield  from  every  Held"  and  secure  a  big- 
ger net  profit  in  spite  of  increased  labor  costs.  Protect  yourself  from 
the  danger  of  railroad  embargoes,  factory  delays  and  possible  price 
advances  by  ordering  a  full  supply  of  E.  Frank  Coe's  Fertilizers  for 
immediate  shipment. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent.  We 
want  responsible  representatives  in  unoccupied  sections. 

Address  Service  Office 


% 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Asricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


This  is  that 
Remarkable  LaCrosse 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

Mixlel  A.  8-10  H.  V.  you  liu\e  t><«n  readins 
atiil  hearing  at)oul.  Light,  Simpir,  Easily 
lmndlc<l,. Self-Guiding  in  the  furrow— Not  an 
extra  po'""' *  weiRhl  to  carry,  yet  plenty  for 
Trnrtion  — 1.500  Ihs.  guiiranteed  drawl.ar  pull 
and  16  H.  P.  on  all  lH«lt  work— (Center  of  grav- 
ity low,  making  it  fine  for  siJo  hill  work. 

An  Efficent  Tractor  for 
all   kinds  of  work  and 

Only  $685  F.O.  B.  Factory 

The   La  Crosse   Happy  Farmer    is  the 

Eastern  Farmer's  Tractor. 

Can  make  Prompt  Delivery— Write  to 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

316-326  North  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  more  farmers  are  installing 
Hot  Air  Furnaces  each  year? 


The  PENN  COMFORT  Is  made  in  Cast 
Iron  or  Sheet  Iron  radiator,  fitted  with 
Triple!  ftrate,  and  for   Water  Coil. 

Ast  your  local  dealer,  or  write  us. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

READING,  PENNA. 


What  15c  B^.  You  'S?r  Nation's  Capital 


Thelittlf  m»tti?rol  tSeinstampiorcoin  will  brine  70a  the  Path- 
finrlrr  13  werkt  on  trial.  The  Pathfinderlsanillustrated  wcekljr, 
published  at  the  Nation  s  ccntrr.ior  the  Nation;  a  paprrthat  prints 
allthencwsofthe  worldandtfU'ithe  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now 
Inlts  24th  year.Thii  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse; 
Itcosts  butSlajrear.  Ilyou  wanttokeep  poiitril  on  whatis  Koins 
on  in  the  world,  at theleastejtpenseol  time  or  money,  this  Isyouf 
means.  It  vi>ii  ivantapii>er  Inyour  lu.inr  whii  h  it  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  IlyoU 
would  appreciate  a  paper  which  pnts  evrr\thine  clearly.  Ulrly,  briefly— here  it  Is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  onr  risk  will  bring  you 
the  Pathfimlerlur  afullyear,  orslrnpl*  se-d  lac  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  apaper,  and  we  will  send  'Sr  Pathfinder  on 
VrobftUua  13  weeks.  This  duet  not  reiay  us  Imt  we  are  glad  to  larestla  oewiriends.  PatMllld*! ,  Bl  78  ,Washinctoii«B.C« 


WMhinston.  th«  horn*  af  lii*  Pathftastfcr,  is  th« 
iMrv*-c*nt*r  of  ctvlllsatlofi  (  history  is  ksing 
matfs  m*  Mils  wortd  capital.  Tlis  PaUiWwilsr's 
niHStratsd  wsslily  rsvisw  sivss  you  •  ciosr,  Im- 
partial  and  eorroct  dlacnosis  of  puMie  affairs 
during  tiioso  atronuous,  opoci»-maltlwg  days. 


Ten  Rules  for  Dairymen 

Monroe  Co.  Ayrshire  Breeders  Point  the  Way 


One  of  the  livest  dairy  organiza- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Monroe 
County  Ayrshire  ciiil).  Its  method 
of  conducting  meetings,  and  especial- 
ly the  following  set  of  resolutions, 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  other  sim- 
ilar bodies.  The  fall  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  October  20th,  at  the 
Pocono  Dairy  Farm.  Austin  T. 
Blakeslee,  who  manages  the  farm 
and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ayr- 
shire club,  had  painted  a  banner 
which  hung  across  the  luain  state 
highway,  telling  the  visiting  guests 
where  to  turn  in.  Every  Ayrshire 
man  in  Tobyhanna  Township,  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  them, 
had  brought  his  stock  and  turned  it 
loose  in  Mr.  Blakeslee's  home  field, 
so  that  the  visitors  were  able  to  in- 
spect these  promising  animals,  at 
close  range.  Fifteen  ahead  of  pure- 
bred, registered  Ayrshires  were 
shown.  This  included  Mr.  Blakes- 
lee's big  bull,  "Charmarie's  Asquith", 
now  going  on  four  years  of  age  and 
the  sire  of  many  grade  calves  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Mr.    Blakeslee    combines    dairying 


among  the  hotels  and  boarding  houst> 
of  the  county  and  if  a  market  could 
be  secured  in  winter  tor  approximate- 
ly the  same  price  for  milk,  thiif 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  averagi. 
farmer  making  a  success  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 

The  plan  most  favored  by  Toby- 
hunnii  farmers  is  to  skim  the  milk. 
keep  the  warm  skimmilk  to  feed  to 
hogs  and  calves  and  ship  the  cream. 
It  is  likely  that,  some  such  plan  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  near  future.  Mr 
Tomkins  has  always  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  Monroe  County  and  ex- 
pects to  come  back  again  in  a  lit  tie 
while  to  make  a  further  study  oi 
marketing  conditions.  County  Asem 
Roy  M.  Decker  delivered  one  of  his 
sensible  talks  and  then  the  follow  iuR 
resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  plat- 
form of  the  club  and  every  member 
was  urged  to  carry  them  out  iiml 
help  his  neighbor  do  the  same. 

Ten  Rules  for  Ajrrshire  Breeders 
1. — Boost   Better   Dairying. — Mi)ii 
roe  County   can't   grow   wheat  prob 
ably,   nor  corn,   in  competition   with 


Please  mention  Pennsylvunia  Farmer   wh^n  writinj?  to  advprtisprp. 


There  is  Strength  and  Vigor  in  Every  Line  of  the  Ayrshire 

with   hogs,   which   make   a  profitable    the  fertile  west,  but  cows  and  calve» 
combination.     Some  of  his  Duroc  Jer-    grazing  on  its  hills  and  meadows  can 
seys  were  as  fine  as  any  to  be  seen    pull  gold  from  the  soil.     We  have  tbf 
anywhere.     A  young  boar,  not  quite   market,  no  farmers  are  better  situat 
one  year  of  age,   which   weighs   500    ed.     The  market  cannot  be  oveivolU 
pounds,  excited  the  admiration  of  the    The  demand  increases  faster  than  the 
club.  Before  entering  upon  the  bust-   cows.  Get  busy! 
ness  of  the  club,  a  committee  repre-        2. — Keep    Your    Cattle    Clean 
senting  the  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Com-    Keep   your   cattle  so    that    they   will 
mittee   of    the   county    delivered    ad-    be  a  credit  to  you  and  to  the  breed 
dresses.     They  presented  the  necessi-    This    means   that    they    will    be   free 
ty   of  buying  bonds   most   admirably    from    lice,    free    from    manure    and 
and  a  number  of  subscriptions  from    manure  stains.     Look  out  for  tuiier 
members  of  the  Ayrshire  Club  were    culosis  and  abortion.      Ayrshires  are 
taken.  particularly  healthy,   but  that   i^  n" 

One  of  the  first  matters  of  business  reason  you  should  neglect  them 
was  to  present  to  Austin  T.  Blakeslee  3. — Pile  in  the  Feed. — Feed  jnst  a 
two  volumes  of  the  official  Record  little  better  than  you  think  you  can 
Book  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso-  afford.  Feed  is  high  but  so  are  mill' 
elation.  One  of  the  volumes  con-  and  butter.  No  cow  can  make  luill* 
tained  the  entry  of  Mr.  Blakeslee  en-  out  of  air,  or  stones,  or  weed  stalks 
tering  the  Ayrshire  field.  These  were  — not  even  Ayrshires. 
presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  4.— Build  a  Silo.— If  you  keep  at 
club,  In  appreciation  of  his  interest  least  four  cows,  put  up  a  silo  H 
and   hospitality.  you  haven't  the  money,   any  M^nroo 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  County  bank  will  loan  money  f"> 
L.  C.  Tomkins  of  the  State  Experi-  this  purpose.  A  silo  will  pay  f"i'  •' 
ment  Station.  While  Mr.  Tompkins  self  in  two  years  in  increased  pre 
is   a    Holstein    man    himself    and    ex-    duction. 

pects  to  enter  active  farming  next  5.— Give  Good  Shelter.— Keei.  .vfu' 
spring,  still  he  urged  that  the  Ayr-  oows  warm  and  dry  with  as  light  aiil 
shire  was  the  best  adapted  for  Mon-  well  ventilated  stable  as  you  can  af 
roe  County  conditions  and  pointed  ford.  Whafs  the  use  of  tryinc  to 
out  the  great  advantage  of  community  heat  all  outdoors  with  the  feed  V^" 
breeding.  Mr.  Tomkins  gave  many  are  putting  in  the  cow? 
practical  hints  on  the  care  of  cattle,  6.— Breed  at  Two  Years.  —  "a^'' 
and  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  ne-  your  cows  come  fresh  when  they  f""'' 
We  have  a  splendid  summer  market  not  less  than  two  years  and  n''"' 
cessity  of  a  winter  market  for  milk,    months   old.      This    will    make   bl? 


trapping 


cows  that  will  far  more 
lan  make  up  in  increased  produc- 
loD  the  little  time  lost  by  not  breed- 
pg  sooner. 

7  .^Find  a  Paying  Market. — Talk 

.vyrshire    milk   as   just   right    for 

Irinking  purposes;   the  very  best  for 

Iheese  and   ice   cream,   and    find   the 

est  market.  If  you  can't  make  money 

Ifith  Ayrshires,    you    can't    make    it 

dth    any    breed.       They    have    been 

ialled  the  "poor  man's  cow". 

g Put  Out  The  Bulls. — Save  ev- 

Irv  promising  purebred  bull  calf  and 
rade  it  for  a  scrub  with  some  neigh- 
lor  Every  good  bull  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  increases  the  interest  in 
iairying.  makes  a  market  for  stock, 
[oes  your  neighbor  a  good  turn  and 
jelps  the  county. 

(, Save  The  Heifer  Calves. — Save 

[very  heifer  calf,  half-breeds  and  all. 
kis  country  is  facing  a  shortage  of 
[eef  and  milk.  Cattle  prices  are 
[ound  to  be  high  and  higher.  It 
akes  nerve  in  these  days  of  high 
Irices  of  feed,  but  it  will  pay.  Sure! 

10. — Boost  The  Breed. — Boost  the 
kreed — at  'Rural  Life"  days,  "Town- 
Ihip  Fairs,"  the  "County  Fairs", 
ihenever     and     wherever     possible. 


^club.  Its  membership  now  stands  at 
forty-eight,  making  it-  one  of  the 
most  live  and  influential  ones  of  its 
kind  in  the  county.  Every  owner  of 
an  Ayrshire  in  the  county  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  club.        ^ 


COMMUNITY  BUYING  OF  DAIRY 
FEEDS 


(Continued  from  page  3.) 
in  business  here,  and  just  north  of 
you  is  another  town  where  men  are 
doing  business  also.  Both  towns  are 
developing  the  county,  both  are  pay- 
ing taxes,  local,  county  and  state. 
Why  do  you  buy  your  goods  in  dis- 
tant cities?  Why  don't  you  buy  your 
goods  in  the  next  town  and  give  the 
dealers  there  the  benefit  of  your 
trade?  We  know  tliat  you  cannot 
expect  to  buy  goods  at  retail  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit  in  competition 
with  other  dealers.  But  we  are 
business  men  also.  We  are  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  products,  milk  and 
butter  and  cream.  Our  cows  are  our 
machines.  The  feed  we  buy  is  part 
of  our  raw  material.  Our  finished 
product  must,  be  sold  at  wholesale. 
What   kind    of   business    men    would 


Napol  Sir  Keystone  Beauty  132351.  Grand  Champion  Holstein  Bull  at 
Trenton  Fair,  1917.  Owned  by  Geo.  E.  Stevenson 


Boost  the  breed  and  better  dairying 
Ind  mort-  profits^-but  don't  knock 
|lher  breeds. 

■Arrangements  were  made  to  trade 

purebred    .Ayrshire    bull    calves    for 

frub  bulls.  .Vny  farmer  in  the  coun- 

having  a  scrub  bull   and   wanting 

improve  his  herd  should  communi- 

Jiite  with  any  of  the  following  officers 

If  the  club:    Robert   C.    Price,   pres., 

[resco,  Pa.:   Henry  Hester,  sec,  Bos- 

firdsville.    Pa.;     William    J.     Moore, 

D    5,  Siroudsburg,  Pa.;    Harry  W. 

^riimnull.  Canadensis,  Pa.;  Roger  T. 

fresge,  Gilberts,   Pa. 

Already  there  are  twice  as  many 
fyrshires  in  Monroe  County  as  all 
ther  regi.«tered  cattle  of  other  dairy 
peeds  put  together.  Truly  a  remark- 
Ible  record  and  one  speaking  well 
pi"  the  progressiveness  of  our  farra- 
The  movement  to  further  bet- 
^r  dairying  in  Tobyhanna  has  re- 
vived ihn  support  of  Superintendent 
f'illiam  Hell,  of  Pocono  Lake  Pre- 
p^ve.  who  is  anxious  to  secure  a  good 
"PPly  of  Ayrshire  milk  for  that 
awing  settlement. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  annual 
Meting  of  the  Chib  In  Stroudsburg 
He  time  in  February,  the  Execu- 
te Committee  being  authorized  to 
'ange  the  exact  date.  Representa- 
I'w  from  the  club  were  present  from 
"  over  the  county.  Fifty  members 
Id  pnpst5,  sat  down  to  lunch.  Four 
*^  members    were   elected    to   the 


ve  dairymen  be  if  we  continued  to 
purchase  our  raw  material  for  the 
Dianufacture  of  milk  and  cream  at 
retail  prices  and  then  be  content  to 
sell  our  finished  product  at  whole- 
sale? 

"We  are  going  to  buy  our  feed 
not  to  injure  you.  for  we  would  help 
you  at  anytime  if  we  could  In  jus- 
tice to  ourselves.  But  we  going  to 
buy  it  because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  families  to  make  a  success 
of  our  business.  Many  of  you  deal- 
ers have  not  bought  your  feed  in  car 
lots;  there  is  too  much  competition 
here  for  that  and  the  trade  is  not 
heavy  enough.  The  next  time  we 
bring  in  a  car  of  feed  you  may  have 
a   part   of   it." 

This  settled  the  matter,  and  in 
practically  every  car  bought  since 
then,  the  three  dealers  who  handle 
feed  in  our  little  town  have  had  an 
order.  I  am  sure  that  our  way  is 
best  for  us.  It  is  best  for  the  deal- 
er, too,  for  every  car  we  bring  in 
advertises  the  feed  business,  and 
those  who  could  not  get  in  their 
orders  in  time  go  to  the  dealer,  who, 
having  bought  his  feed  cheaper,  can 
give  them  better  service. 

The  local  Agent 

Now    a   word    about    the  man    who 

must    handle    this    feed.       First,    he 

must    be   absolutely    honest    with   his 

neighbors.      Tf   he    Is    pretending    to 
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AMIXICAN  Radiator*  dis- 
tribute  plenty  ol  beat  wltb- 
eoi  waste. 


Make  the  family 

happy  with 
Ideal  Heating 


IDIAL  Boilect,  ttS 
greatest  luel  savafS 
aad  beat  ptudacMt 
kaown. 


/teiON;;  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


A  small  fire  in  the  IDEAL  Boiler  will  keep  the 
whole  house  dry  and  delightfully  warm  day 
and  night.  IDEAL  heating  can  always  be  run 
according  to  the  weather— fuel  is  saved  and  house  is  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature  whether  outside  is  below  zero 
or  just  drizzly  and  freezing.  Drafts  and  cold  spots  are 
unknown  in  the  house  heated  with  an  IDEAL  outfit. 

Made  in  sizes  to  heat  the 
smallest  cottage  or  thci 
largest  farm  house* 
Water  pressure  or  cellar 
not  required. 

Quickly  and  easily  installed  in  old  buildings  without  tearing  out 
walls  or  partitions,  and  when  put  in  will  last  for  generations  with- 
out repairs  or  over-haulings— can  also  be  fitted  with  the  famous 
Sylphon  Regulator  which  runs  outfit  automatically.  Temperature 
always  uniform  day  and  night. 

Burn  low  priced  fuels 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  to  get  the  great> 
est  heating  results  with  fuels  of  any  locality 
—even  screenings,  slack,  pea,  hard  or  soft 
coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas.  Farmers  everywhere 
say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the  most  satis- 
factory, most  economical,  and  the  greatest 
labor  saving  and  comfort  giving  feature  of 
the  home. 

Write  for  this  valuable  book  (free) 

We  want  to  send  you  copy  of  "Ideal  Heating."  Full  of  pictures 
and  valuable  information  which  you  should  carefully  read. 
Puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy.     Write  for  it  at  once. 


A  No.  1121  IDEAL  Boiler  and  310  sq.  ft. 
of  38  in.  AMERICAN  Radiators  were 
used  to  heat  this  farmhouse.  Phone  near* 
est  dealer  for  estimate  for  your  house. 


Sold  by  aU  deal- 
ers. Noourlusive 
■gents. 


Write  to 

Department  F*  30 

Chicago 


|h»«n|i*#!Hh|hM*«*«>««#!»« 


Quaker  City  Feed  Milts 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  «4.80to540.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 

0Ml.S-171S-n  fllfr«»t..nillili>)tli.Pi. 
'  Write  for  contract. 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Cusrsnterd   and   (old   at 
■   reasonable    pricr. 

Buckwalter  SiipplyCo.       ~ 
Lancaster.    Pa. 


LACTANT 


'"fla 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 

To  Pay   ( 


For  any  Slxe^^lteci  from  Factory  ^ 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
inorf  before  you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

29 't%VN'J  BUnERFLY 

^B^^  No.  t  Joatoi^-a  light  rannlng,  eMy  clewline,  close  sklmminK.  durable, 
Ufetlme  guaranteed  eeMrfttor.  Skims  96  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  Ave  other 
slseaup  to  our  big  MO  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  oa  oar  liberal  terms  of  only  92  down  and  •  yesr  to  pay. 


>«;&3!rR 


pttsiiMOs»ntM 

MaminuM  Skim- 
■big  Isviet,  RutI 
Presf  tnt  Easily 
CIssm4  —  Low 
9nm  Task -Oil 
■alM  tal  Isar- 
lags— Eaw  T«s- 
isC'-taa1laM| 
FfasM  vSSN  MRk 
as4  Craan  Sfostt- 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  Viig;? 

Yott  can  have  SO  days  FREK  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  eanl*4 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  tou  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  SAy  separator  you  wish.    Keep  it  tf  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  IS  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  I 
both  ways.    Ton  won't  be  oat  one  penny.    Yon  take  I 
BO  risk.  Foetal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  I 
from  factory  offer.    Buy  from  the  manufacturers  | 
and  esT*  money.  Write  TODAT. 


ttUNH-MWEi  COMPMV,  2167llaniMllMvl,  Cyean  IH. . 

^Iso  Man^fi^eturtr»  ofAlb^ngh-Dovtr  **8g*ar«  ISim"  Jbrm  iVoetors 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


November 


m 


{oveinber  3,  1917. 


Calf   Meal 


Is  prepared  according  to  a  formula  worked  out  by  our  chemists, 

including  the  highest   mixed  feed  andiorities  in  America— and  is 

proven  on  our    own  experimental    farms.     Contains  health  and 

growth-promoting    materials  found  in  no  other  calf  meal,  namely: 

Bonm  Mmal.  which  builds  up  a  big  strons  frame.  tit 

•  Soltiblm  Blood  Flour,  a  strong  protein  feed  and  one  of  the  best 

known  bo%«rel  correctives-  prevents  scours. 

Solablm  Starch  and  Malt  Flour  supplies  the  necessary  'Ut^ 
BOW  generally  prescribed  by  physicians  for  human  babies— preferred 
to  milk  suFrar  because  of  its  easier  digestibility. 

Dried  Skim  Milk,  which  contributes  the  chemically  unknown 
life-giving  irtaterial  called  "Vitamine"  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
calf's  full  development.  i       j  a  • « 

Sucrene  Ca.'i  Meal  also  contains  com  feed  meal.  linseed  meal  and  flour  m>d> 
dlings,  making  as  complete  a  substitute  for  whole  milk  as  science  can  produce. 

20%  Protein  lnsure8_Ra£id_Growth    _^_^_^_^^^ 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  gives  better  result.  ■•"p|^,e  T^d  mAu^ma^  Lit^ture 
because  unvarying  in  quality  fion/te/eerf   J         f^^,  ^h^^.^^  below.    ,  (12) 

-can  te  prepare./. n^u)m(nu<«  1       Q  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

Order  a  100  lb.  trial  sack  from  your    J      p  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 


mi 

If 


dealer.  If  hedoesnothandleitvrriteushis    i  □  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

n««?  «!"<*  we  will  see.that.you  are  sup-    ,  q  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

I  O  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

•  D  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


f. 


•lied.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  for 
ree  book  on  care  and  feeding  of  the  calf. 


American     Milling    Co.    ;  My  dealer's  name 

im   Yfart  Amrrtrat  l^iid-  •    '•  f-' 


■    Thpre'S  a  way  to  obtain  high-grade  tires 

at  manafacturera'  prices.  Write  and  well 
tell  you.    Freshly  mailo  tires,  every  one 


$10,000.00 


lacks  this  saw. 
As  lew  as 

.$9.90 


i 
I 
I 


Gaarantecd  6000  Miles 

(No  seconds).  All  slies,  non-skid  or  pW«. 

Shipped  prepaid  on  approval.    This 

Bnving  on  guaranteed  quality   will 

open  your  eyes.  State  stte  tires  used, 

SERVICE  MiTO  EQUIPMENT  COIinWATUm 

914  IMmr  BalMh*.        bnu  CHt.  »l — ' 


Saw 


It  b  ths  k«t  aai  dwapsst  saw  BaM. 
lERTZLER  I  ZOOK 
PwtiMr 
Wood 

is  easy  to  operate. 

Onlr  <*-90  t»^  ma<l<*  to 
which  rippiug  t»l>l«  .-«ii 
be  s44ed.  Uu&rantrtNl 
1  j«ar.  Money  r»f  u  oM  "U 
if  not  Mtif-faclury. 
Scad  tor  c•tal<>^■.  # 


Box»Je|JjvjlIej 


Co.  I 


^■>N"=2S 
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We  developed  the  known-price  idea  in  clothes.  We  concentrate  our 
volume,  lower  our  costs,  give  exceptional  all-wool  fabrics,  style  and 
tailoring  at  moderate  price.  The  popularity  of  Styleplus  Clothes  through- 
out the  nation  has  proved  the  soundness  of  our  method.  Even  though 
Uncle  Sam  has  already  required  200,000,000  lbs,  of  wool  for  the  soldiers, 
we  arc  able  to  supply  the  American  public  with  guaranteed  all-wool  stilish 
clothes  at  known  moderate  prices.     Styleplus  Clothes  $17  (black  label) 

excel  at  thst  price.  Styleplus  Clothes  $31  (ereen  label)  excel  st  that  price.  Style  plus  all- 
wool  fabrics "h perfect  fit-^-expert  wnrkmsn»hip-|- jnarantrrd  wear.  Write  tn  (Depi.  AD) 
for  free  eopy  of  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Uc.       Founded  1S4<3       Baltimore,  Md. 


"The  ; 


nation  over.' 


rThf  same  i 


tf<«  naitoa  over' 


handle  feed  for  fifty  cents  per  ton,  he 
must  do  it.  If  he  is  a  good  busi- 
ness man.  It  will  often  happen  that 
he  can  buy  below  the  general  market. 
There  may  be  a  sudden  and  a  tem- 
porary decline  in  the  price  of  feeds, 
and  his  company  will  hasten  to  give 
him  the  benefit.  Last  week  I  ordered 
a  car  of  middlings  at  a  certain  price. 
When  my  order  was  received,  it  hap- 
pened that  this  grade  of  middlings 
was  off  fifty  cents  a  ton.  My  com- 
pany hastened  to  book  the  order  at 
the  lower  price. 

Now  suppose  that  instead  of  giv- 
ing my  neighbors  the  benefit  of  the 
drop.  T  should  have  put  a  dollar  a 
ton  in  my  pocket  instead  of  fifty 
cents.  It  might  be  that  no  one  would 
know  it   this  time,   for  the  price  is 

derstood  to  be  according  to  the 
order.  But  I  should  know  it,  and 
the  fact  that  I  did  would  limit  my 
ability  to  do  this  work.  And  as  sure 
as  fate  some  day  I  would  do  some- 
thing like  that  which  would  be  dis- 
covered. Then  where  would  our  co- 
operative efforts  be?  The  man  who 
handles  feed  must  be  absolutely  fair 
at  all  times.  He  must  know  the  mar- 
ket. He  must  buy  in  localities  where 
freights  will  not  increase  the  ulti- 
mate cost.  He  must  know  when  to 
buy.  He  must  know  all  that  is  know- 
able  about  the  time  when  feeds  are 
likely  to  be  cheapest. 

He  must  also  know  all  he  can 
about  feeds  and  their  relation  to 
dairy  production.  The  average  farm- 
er has  not  given  much  study  to  these 


matters.  He  is  learning  rapidly,  hoi 
ever,  and  this  fact  is   helping  yg^ 
much.     But  our  farmer  dealers  mu 
know  more  than  the  average  dairy] 
men  about  feeds.     He  must  know  faj 
more  than  the  man  in  town  who 
handled  feeds  just  as  he  has  handle 
fertilizers — according    to    the    nan 
printed  on  the  sack.     All  of  thfc.se  ri 
quirements     are     easily     wi.thin 
reach  of  a  number  of  men  in  nea^ 
every  good  rural  community,  and  hI 
ought  to  be  easy  to  organize  and 
cure  the  benefit  possible  undor  gucj 
conditions. 

There  is  more  to  be  realized  in  thir 
practice  than  simply  the  money  sayo 
A  new  feeling  of  confidence  comJ 
to  any  community  when^  neighboa 
are  able  to  do  things  for  themselvf 
Sftch  activities  open  the  way  fa 
larger  possibilities  of  development 
the  rural  community,  and  othtl 
things  are  sure  to  follow  which  helj 
even  more. 

If  we  have  faith  enough  in  on 
business  as  dairymen  to  put  our 
thought  into  it;  If  we  grow  all  tk 
feed  we  can,  and  co-operate  with  oq 
neighbors  in  buying  other  feeds 
that  we  may  obtain  these  foeds 
the  lowest  possible  price,  we  sh; 
have  financial  success.  We  can  ke 
our  farms  up  to  the  highest  i)oint  i 
prodmction.  We  may  keep  our  cr 
as  good  as  our  soil.  '  And  we 
gain  that  which  comes  to  any  ma 
who  has  had  his  trial  of  phyf;ical. 
tellectual  and  moral  strength  aa 
"has   not   been   found   wanting" 


PennspWania  Farmer 


it — at 
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The  National  Dairy  Show 

The  Greatest  of  All  Affriculfural  Shows 


Please  meotion   Pennsylvania    Farmer  when  wriUng  to  advertisers. 


There  is  generally  one,  and  only 
one.  best,  for  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  best.  There  have  been 
many  great  agricultural  expositions 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Probably 
the  greatest  expositions  In  all  his- 
tory have  been  held  between  our  two 
sea  coasts.  The  National  Dairy  Show, 
altho  built  about  one  primary  Idea. 
Is  necessarily  broad  in  Its  scope; 
gradually,  year  after  year,  it  has 
grown  In  size  and  improved  In  quali- 
ty until  the  .superlative,  which  was 
reached  at  the  last  annual  session 
at  Columbus,  O..  Oct.  18  to  27,  pre- 
sented the  greatest  collection  of  high 
class  dairy  animals,  and  greatest  ag- 
gregation of  equine  t^xcellence  and 
the  most  marvellous  show  of  dairy 
equipment  and  supplies  that  this  or 
any  other  country  has  ever  seen. 

Even  to  one  who  has  kept  pretty 
well  In  step  with  the  dairy  progress 
of  the  past  generation,  to  walk  thru 
the  aisles  of  the  several  great  exhi- 
bition halls  was  to  marvel.  Whereas 
the  entire  outlit  of  the  dairy  equip- 
ment of  the  average  farm  used  to  be 
a  small  herd  of  cows,  suflilcient  crocks 
to  contain  the  milk  until  It  was  skim- 
med, a  cream  jar.  a  dash  churn,  a 
wooden  bowl  and  a  paddle,  we  failed 
to  see  any  one  of  these  Items  at  this 
show,  except  the  first  mentioned  and 
fundamentally  important  cow.  which 
will  always  be  the  base  of  the  dairy 
pyramid. 

But  science  and  the  practical  utili- 
zation of  Its  discoveries  have  worked 
a  great  change  even  in  the  cow.  She 
must  now  make  good  at  the  pal!  or 
go  to  the  shambles.  Tn  order  to  help 
the  cow  to  make  good  all  of  this 
wonderful  collertlon  of  dairy  equip- 
ment has  been  perfected.  Now,  in 
order  to  warrant  a  dairyman  In  pur- 
chasing such  equipment  It  is  nec- 
essary to  cull  out  all  cows  that  are 
devouring  valuable  feed  and  not  giv- 
ing  enough    milk    and    butterfnt    to 


more  than  pay  the  cost  of  their  ke 
If  it  pays  to  install  modem  dairy 
chinery,   it  will   pay  much  better 
Improve  the  herd  in  the  samf  proj 
tlon. 

Machinery 

In  the  exhibits  that  came  from  i 
of  the  leading  manufacturers 
be    seen    everything    from    iiroperl 
planned  bams  and  devices  for  hand 
Ing  feed  and  manure  to  the  most  ma 
sive    and    capacious    machinery  (a 
boiling  milk   and   for  making  buttd 
and  ice  cream,   the   necessary  po» 
plants    for   operating    them    and 
most    modern    methods   of    rci'rigeP 
lion.      As  contrasted  with  the  old 
Iglnal    method    of    milking    liy   ban 
were  to  be  seen  the  many   makes 
mechanical   milkers,   which   ;ire  boti 
efficient   and  sanitary.     One  onthuri] 
astlc    dairyman    declared    them  ti 
greatest   invention  In   the  history 
the  world.     Then   the   time  honor 
milk  crock  and  cream  ladle  were  dl»-j 
placed  by  the  several. makes  and  tyi 
of      r-entrlfugal      cream      soiKirators.' 
When    one   begins   to   delve   into  tbej 
various    equipment    used    in    making! 
butter  and  Ice  cream  in  a  large  wayj 
It    almost     makes    him    dizzy.     It 
like  comparing  the  great  deiiartmfl 
store  of  today   with   the  cro  s  ro« 
store    of   a    generation    ago. 

Increased  dairy  production  is 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  inel  tli 
is  to  be  fed  into  the  firebox  of  t» 
cow  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  fl" 
at  such  a  show  various  exhil>it!'"l 
strictly  of  a  dairy  nature  Thu.-^  *•] 
find  leading  fertilizer  companies 
ting  forth  their  methods  of  In(  reasin 
production:  demonstrations  of  tl 
utility  of  liming  the  soil  ami  exB 
bitlons  of  machines  for  doing  " 
work  to  the  best  advantage:  'le"*" 
ptrations  of  the  advisability  -  ^ 
the  necessity — of  growing  corn  t* 
will  mature  in  season  to  be  hnrden* 


l|IBl||||^limgg|Illl 

The  High^  tke  Price 

of  Batter 
the  Greater  Your  Loss 

witlioat  the 
Best  Cre&fli  Separator 

BUTTER  ptioe*  are  toi^C  kighei 
every  week. 

Even  «t  preset  butter  price*  ko 
cieam  producer  can  afford  to  be  witk- 
out  a  cream  separator  or  to  continue 
the  use  of  en  interior  or  half-worn-out 
machine  another  day. 

And  the  higher  the  price  goe»  the 
greatiei  your  Iom. 

Even  if  you  hare  o«ly  two  or  three 
cows  a  De  Laval  wouki  pay  for  itaelf 
in  a  few  month*. 

H  yoa  have  a  latg^  herd  your  need 
of  the  best  cream  separator  you  can 
buy  is  just  so  much  more  urgent. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  bought  now 
will  more  than  s.iVo  iis  cost  by  spring. 
It  can  be  boufi  .  in  cash,  or  ii  pre- 
ferred, on  such  Lb'-r.-.l  tenaa  that  it  will 
easily  pay  for  itself  in  its  actual  savings 
over  any  other  separator  or  creaming 
system. 

See  the  nearest  De  LstsI  acent 
right  >way  and  let  Ima  show 
you  what  the  De  Laval  will  save 
for  you.  If  you  do  iMt  know 
the  De  L^aval  acent,  write  direct 
for  any  desired  informatioB. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madisoa  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Herself 


[WiUi  U.I3  wonderful  new 
,    sy 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
''•upTly.  Anhnal  aiovea  levtr, 
'oncriTnif  water  valve,  when  it 
r  starts  to  th-ink.  Lover 
'swings  hack  closing  valvt 
wtienar.hnal  stops  drmkimc. 
'Nofloatt:.r.k  rcquirc<l.  Bowls 
■wy  be  put  at  diirei<enth<>i8l>ta 
'or  ia  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
ovarflew:  eanoot  iret  out  of  ordcri 
almost  no  water  left  in  t>owl.  Most 
nitu-T  Ix-"  I  ( ver  BoM.  ^rawaata apraad  af  •••> 
]t*(l«us  lilsaasas.  Increased  milk  yield  qoiekly 
)psy«  hack  •■<\.  Saves  labor.  Bavei/"^""""'"""^ 
]fe»d  Wr.ii- triilay.  If  intcrcBteil  in 
IStanrhion!;  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.. 
|uk  for  G' : '  rL>l  CaUloK.  Sent  free. 

A.LIBBEV  COMM 

•  lay  St. 
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• 

p«f«wt 
Molatve 

^3lt!S 

No. 

1. 

14.0 

2 

No. 

2. 

15,S 

3 

No. 

t. 

17.7 

4 

No. 

4. 

19.5 

5 

No. 

5. 

21.6 

6 

No, 

S. 

23.5 

7 

Lightweight 


•  Admirn!  1T.:22power  press,  with 

tT"  k"'  " ' ""'• '"  ''^''*  ■■*  '"■*' 

tlorharKl   '  K  lip:ivy  feedaof  coarEo 
t'r:,w.    hny     etc.      LMU    W«  ^ 
'  ri)  itsirahlm  feature^ 
upi  <  i<i' . r.p >ad  feeder  Iwad .  low  feed 

opening -safe  and  sure  block 
,  oropiiie    llWIiiK  head  block,  etc. 

capadty,  clenn,  even  work.  Ssvea 
ecyanse  of  eictra  nan.  Strongest 
'  guarantee.     fFrtts  for  Frte  Book. 

•Sakal  at|  rtm*  Ci. 
Bale  Bav  Ae  Aimirml  Wau 


Malt  Cereal 

The  Finest.  Puie.'^t 

COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE 


[.'^'£,'65  to  70*  Mall  Extnet.    lOe  par  Ib« 

O'arrirea 


Assistant  Herdsman 

iihtiipVh'l"'  '^''.We-*  itrrOn  ercuernseya  iTitlje-»*rl.1. 

'«*:ini.'i'v.Ii'ili    .^J''^'"'"'-''^''''''''*'"'*^''''"'  "'•'"'  In P^ cry 
Son   ''""'"'  *^         ' 


»  a  MAY 

Ct*^"— '*^!!**^  JiaiiAen  tt    cwaswIwInB  bay 


*•»»». .-.^K"^  nansHWB  m    uawiia ■■■«■■■   nar  m 

^»2«ii*r   \>w  Tnrtt;  ifym  tmre  tiay  ta  dto-  • 

^o'enaanataaaiwttirikaM.  y 
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before  caught  by  the  frost;  exhibits 
of  Improved  feeds  from  various 
sources,  and  of  improved  methods  of 
preparing  farm  raised  feeds  so  as  to 
increase  their  digestibility  and  pala- 
tability,  and  so  as  to  make  easier  the 
handling  of  the  manure  back  to  the 
land  to  make  more  and  better  crops; 
tractors  to  furnish  power  for  plowing, 
operating  ensilage  cutters,  etc.,  and 
other  machinery  and  devices. 

Educational 

No  one  could  walk  thru  this  show, 
even  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  not  ab- 
sorb some  new  facts.  The  careful 
observer  had  ample  opportunity  to 
learn,  by  seeing,  many  things  which 
would  have  been  impossible  to  study 
out  from  a  written  description.  How- 
ever, there  were  several  exhibits  of 
rather  fundamental  importance  to 
farming,  especially  dairy  farming, 
prepared  and  installed  by  educational 
institutions  which  had  nothing  to 
sell.  These  deserve  more  comment 
than  we  have  room  to  give,  so  we 
will  just  present  some  of  the  high 
spots. 

Corn  Grades. — The  exhibit  staged 
by  the  Ohio  State  University  was 
both  attractive  and  instructive.  One 
section  was  labeled  "Produce  com  in- 
stead of  water".  It  gave  the  stan- 
dards for  shelled  com  in  grades. rang- 
ing from  No.  1  to  No.  6. 

Eercent 
Ubttcd  A 
MsbtMganv 
Kernels 

None 

None 

None 

0.5 

1.0 

3.0 

Numbers  1,  2  and  3  mu3t  not  have 
more  than  2,  4  and  6  percent  dam- 
aged, respectively;  while  Nos.  4,  5 
and  6  may  carry  8,  10  and  15  per- 
cent damaged.  No.  2  was  specified 
as  well  adapted  varieties,  planted  in 
good  season,  well  supplied  with  plant 
food,  well  matured  at  husking  time, 
not  exposed  after  husking,  and  well 
stored.  It  can  be  shipped  any  dis- 
tance as  it  carries  no  excess  moisture. 
At  present  it  is  worth  2.'>  cents  more 
per  bushel  than  No.  6. 

No.  6  was  specified  as  big,  late  ma- 
turing varieties,  planted  late,  not 
manured  or  fertilized,  immature  at 
husking  time,  left  on  grouml  after 
husking,  stored  in  pens  exposed  to 
weather;  spoils  easily  on  shipment. 
Poultry  Feeding.^ — There  was  a  fine 
demonstration  of  crate  feeiliug  for 
poultry,  proclaiming  that  "a  milk- 
fed  fowl  is  like  a  corn -fed  steer — 
tender  and  juicy".  Dre^;sed  samples 
showed  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  farm -fed  fryers,  roasters  and 
fowls  and  the  same  types  milk-fed. 
The  latter  were  better  fieshed  and 
certainly  more  attractive  to  the  buy- 
er. The  ration  used  was:  Corn  meal, 
40  lbs;  wheat  middlings,  40  lbs; 
finely  grourd  meat  scrap.  .=»  lbs; 
enough  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  to 
make  a  thin  letter.  A  sign  said: 
"One  of  the  most  valuable  fiMxis  for 
young  chirks  is  sour  milk.  It  will 
do  more  to  prevent  white  diarrhea 
than  any  amoiint  of  drugs." 

Pig  Feeding. — There  was  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  «he  value  of 
milk  in  pip  feeding.  A  pair  was 
shown  fed  on  com.  salvape  wheat, 
middlings,  and  tank«ge  for  7:".  days. 
The  average  daily  gain  was  1.37  lbs.. 
at  a  cost  of  1<»  cents  per  pound.  An- 
other pair  fed  for  95  days  on  corn, 
oats,  middllnr".  oilmea!  and  skimmilk 
gained  1.7  lb?,  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
stance  the  dUference  in  favor  of  the 
milk-fed  pie'  was  .%%  lb.  per  day  of 
gain  and  ?.SS  cents  per  cost  per 
pound. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


No.  3-  Autographic 

KODAK 

Here  is  the  camera  that  introduced  pictures  of  the  postcard 
(3^  xS}4)  size,  and  made  them  popular.    Not  just  the  same 
•camera  either,  because  things  don't  stand  still  in  the  Kodak 
factories,  but  go  on  getting  better  and  better  every  year. 

A  third  of  a  century  of  reputation  for  doing  things  right  in 
photography  stands  behind  the  Kodak  line,  and  for  over  a 
dozen  years  the  "Three  A"  has  stood  for  common  sense  effic- 
iency in  hand  cameras. 

It  makes  pictures  of  the  largest  size  that  are  practical  for  a  . 
pocket 'camera.  The  instrument  itself  is  ct)nstructed  mainly  of 
aluminum,  with  fine,  seal  grain  leather  covering.  It  is  fitted 
with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  with  instantaneous  speeds  of 
^,  ^  and  rhf  of  a  second,  and,  of  course,  the  "time  and  bulb" 
actions;  has  brilliant,  reversible  finder,  two  tripod  sockets,  and 
rising  and  sliding  front.  The  regular  equipment  includes  a 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  of  6H  inches  focus,  having  the  greatest 
speed  and  finest  quality  obtainable,  outside  of  the  highly  cor- 
rected anastigmats.  The  present  3A  has  the  exclusive  Kodak 
autographic  feature,  which  means  that  you  can,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, writethe  date  and  title  on  Aie  negative  at  the  time  you 
make  /Y—before  you  forget— as  you  are  likely  to  do  if  you  wait 
until  your  films  are  developed. 

The  owner  of  a  No.  3A  Kodak  is  prepared  for  the  making 
of  good  pictures,  conveniently,  has  the  knowledge  that  his 
t?quipment  is  right;  that  it  is  simple  to  operate,  yet  has  the 
scope  and  quality  for  making  photographs  of  the  highest  class. 
It's  a  common  sense  camera,  neither  too  complicated  for  the 
beginner  nor  lacking  in  anything  required  for  high  grade  work. 

K»dmi  cmtmloi  free  at  yur  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

465   State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  Prices  "Smashed'* 

We  boat  ttae  world'  oneood 
iiilll  t-nds.  !<lat^  coat«d 
be«v>«T  tkan  :^ply\  needs 
no  palnrlnn;  Are  rcinrrtMt 
cilor.rwl  orCT>»ytN'«  nr**!!). 
>l  .*'iS  for  10(1  sii.  ft.;  sliile 
(■OHt  mlU  rnd»  nhlnxles 
(rolor  TfA  or  Kroonvj:^  4->  *iii:irr;  niM>or  rootlne.  r?-plj, 
SI  3St»  2--^*%  nsc- wi  ;l-pl>".7Sc«q.;  toe.  nails  miuI  nc- 
niont.    SA\  l:  .-,(1  p(T  tent.  Fresh  car  1o.t1.    M  afl  chccR 

'^•'  •^KiN'o'^ROOFINC   COMPAVY,    .     „_ 
121  W.  Thlrti  St.,  ClnctaoBtl.   Ohio. 


oi  RccT  r  Rwn  factwcv-fiicmnt  mid 

AU  hMTTlMXniLE  aAVVANUEB  WIRF.S      !3a 
pw  rod  ap.    OM  f  rw  BmA  ud  Suipta  lo  tnt. 

THE  mmomm  rcNCC  a  wire  cc 
B«pt.   lat       -      -     .ciiiii— co»f 


Guaranteed 

to  do  BTOTe  wotk  wMi 
leM  pn'wm  tkMi  aav 
bakec  ol  tqiMl  «iM, 


Serve  the  Nation 

bvcettinc  UkCBioBt  feod  value  out  oi  your  com 

Hnskinc  ean  and  makine  fodder  of  the  rest, 

rives  25% m«r«/#«el  •■*«•  IroHi  the  crop ,  besides 

•aTine  labor  of  band  buskior.    Ap^elon,  tbe 

first  Buooeaeful  tunkec.  baa  45  years'  farm  ma* 

cbiocry  kaowledge  built  into  it.    Simplest, 

Btroneest,  mechanically  pcr/frt— hnsks  cleaiH 

est, ebiells  least;  has  mnRtdticicTitcom  BkTer. 

Ooti  or  •bvedfl  etalka  etc  wbile  buakiac  cua. 

PLETON 

&S]iredcter 

„„__      (toran.woHcioofateanvcoBditiOB, 

Lfortb.p.enilDes  andup.  HUSKKR  MOOK 

AwlrtMHK.Csi.Sl3lhfi«^BatMte,l!l. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


FARQUHAR  MACHINERY  SOLVES 
IrOUR  SAWMILL  PROBLEMS 


THE  improved  Farquhar  Standard 
Portable  Sawmill  insures  users 
efficient  and  dependable  service. 
Design  is  extremely  simple  with  all 
parts  abundantly  strong  to  stand 
the  strain  of  hard  usage. 

Our  Mills  are  rearularly  equipt  with  re- 
nowned Double  Belt  Feed.  The  Double 
Belt  equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cutting,  yet  has  speed  for 
quick  return  of  the  carriaate.  Besides 
there  is  a  big  reduction  in  wear.  Either 
Standard  or  Log  Beam  Carriage.  Standard 
Mills  in  four  sizes,  2,000  to  15,000  feet  a 
day.  Also  special  1-A  Mill  for  heavy  work, 
and  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawing. 

Economical  power  is  furnished  by  Far- 
quhar  Locomotive  and  Cornish  Portable 
Rigs.  Locomotive  bums  coal  or  wood, 
Cornish  bums  slabs. 

Special  Sawmill  and  Power  CatalOffue 
mailed  free.  Write  us  your  requirement*, 
and  we'll  recommend  a  suitable  outfit 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Boi  646,  York,  Pemuu 

The  Comiali  Rig 
•pcratctaa 
oifal 
IwWr 

MwJwt 


Th«  Farquhaur  Lin* 

EaglaM  aiicl  Boiler*.  Sawmill*,  Threaliers 
Potato  Dicger*.  Grain  Drill*.  CuItiTator* 
HxdrauUc  Cider  Presae*.  Ask  for  Catalogues 


Uncle  Sam's 
Fighting  Boys  Wear 

Ironclad  Khaki 

You  men  and  ivomen  of  his  "home 
guard"  should  wear  this  patriotic 
economy  cloth,  too.  It's  fast  sulphur 
dyed  and  wears  like  leather. 

SHIRTS.  PANTS  AND  OVERALLS 
made  of  the  genuine  Ironclad  Khaki 
(the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses)  carry  the 
yellow  "army"  label,  like  the  above. 
Look  iot  it  in  the  garment  before 
you  buy. 

Write  today  for  free  samples  of  Ironclad 
Khaki  Cloth,  and  MUs  ironclad  Khaki,  the 
kid  glove  finish  ladies'  overall  cloth. 
Garments  on  sale  by  dealers— everywhere 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Cloth  Only 
123  Market  Place         -         Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  FARMER'S   POULTRY 
OUTLOOK 


Some  of  the  farmers  I  know  are 
already  cutting  down  their  poultry 
flock  because  of  the  high  price  of 
grain,  when  never  before — and  per- 
haps never  again — is  the  prospect 
brighter  for  a  heavy  profit  on  eggs 
as  now  and  from  now  on  for  months. 

One  cannot  blame  the  people  who 
are  simply  in  the  poultry  business 
and  must  buy  all  of  their  feed,  or 
the  village  back  yard  poultry  keeper 
as,  in  these  cases,  in  the  face  of  pres- 
ent poultry  feed  prices  the  profits 
thru  winter  now  do  not  promise 
much,  and  one  cannot  blame  them 
for  condensing  the  flock  to  small  pro- 
portion in  number  over  that  of  for- 
mer years,  but  there  is  little  excuse 
f  -  the  farmer  following  pattern;  for 
the  farmer  has  so  many  ways  of  using 


birds  of  the  right  age  If  you  want  a 
profitable  winter  flock,  and  that  is 
why  every  farm  flock  should  be 
marked.  I  have  long  been  surprised 
over  the  number  of  farm  women  who 
do  not  own  one  band  for  poultry  and 
never  did.  I  consider  these  cheap 
little  appliances,  advertised  on  most 
poultry  pages  or  easy  to  get  at  any 
poultry  supply  house,  indispensable 
for  any  worth-while  flock  of  chickens 
and  turkeys. 

In  selecting  the  paying  flock  to 
keep  over  I  would  not  think  of  keep- 
ing this  year  pullets  alone,  for  on 
the  farm  and  on  range  these  seldom 
begin  laying  early,  or  stay  laying 
regularly,  but  there  is  one  age  you 
can  be  sure  will  repay  you  in  laying 
if  you  have  a  well-bred  flock  of 
layers,  and  these  are  the  eighteen- 
month-old  hens.  I  have  always  band- 
ed my  chickens  In  a  way  that  I  can- 
not possibly  mistake  any  of  the 
eighteen-  and  twenty-month-old  hens, 
or  last  year  pullets. 

It  is  the  farmer  who,  by  produc- 
ing many  eggs  for  market  from  now 
on  will,   while  making  a  profit  over 
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Swarming  Controlled— A  Good  Crop  of  Honey 


SELF^OILING    WINDMILL 

with     INCLOSED     MOTOR     .    •_.. 
McfMnf  OUT  DUST  •nt^^  RAIN  -  R««plnflf  IN  OIL 


SPLASH  OIUNC  < 
>»«TtM 


Ev«ryB««nngWi1h 
Oil.M«l«NltPunfl» 
ThcU^htntBiMzr 
Alio  Pif  vtiit*  Tttv 


Cvrrytng    Half   lit*   Im4 


OIL  SUr^LV 

MCPLENISHED 

ONLY  ONCe  A  YCAN 

OOUSLE    GEARS         - ,    ,      -        ■ 

Ev«ry  f*(tur*  d*»ir*kl*  in  t  windmill  m  «M    ' 

AUTO-OILID   AERMOTOR 

Catolina  EnglnM  -  Pump*  — T«nk« 

Water  Supply  Goods  •  Steal  Frame  Saw* 

«Mi«n  AERMOTOR  CO.  2S00  I2tn  SuOtiCAAO 


Onions  app'«'.„p»'»">"' 


Fruits. 
GIBBS  A  BRO 


Hay 

poultry  and  all   produre  wanted— 
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Phlla.  Pa. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  §S1S."^{S;  SSS 

egffl.  rtnmL  PoUtoe*  a  Bpeolalty.    Retuma  day  fooda 
PhllftOelpW*.  Pfona. 


up  waste  grain,  supplying  green 
stuff,  and  changing  high-priced  grain 
for  cheaper  chick  food  products,  to 
think  for  one  minute  of  selling  his 
poultry  flock  short,  as  so  many  con- 
template doing. 

I  have  been  around  to  several  of 
the  county  fairs  this  fall.  I  find  the 
poultry  output  at  these  not  up  to 
past  shows  in  number,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  exhibitors  from  the  vil- 
lage and  town  back  yards  scarcely  in 
evidence.  "Nothing  in  it  now.  Go- 
ing clear  out  of  the  business",  I  hear 
frequently   In  these  last  cases. 

If,  to  save  his  corn  and  wheat  now 
soaring  high,  he  puts  his  wits  to  find 
cheaper  stuff  to  keep  her  crop  filled 
this  winter  he  will  shortly  find  that 
this  variety  of  food  will  be  the  best 
thing  in  this  line  that  could  have 
hi-ppened  to  hoth.  for  she  will  do 
better  and  live  healthier  on  a  vari- 
ety, consisting  of  green  stuff,  clover 
heads,  boiled  potato  parings,  cabbage 
leaves,  bread  scraps,  and  every  bit  of 
meat  leavings  and  boilings,  crack- 
lings and  skimmllk. 

All  this  will  save  high-priced  grain, 
and  so  will  green  rye.  I  say  rye.  al- 
tho  there  is  other  grain  that  will  stay 
green  in  winter,  hut  I  have  never 
found  any  the  equal  of  rye  for  green 
food  stuff  in  winter.  We  usually  sow 
the  rye  in  September,  but  I  have  put 
It  off  until  October  and  got  good 
stands  of  young  n'e  in   winter. 

Next,    after    concluding    to    keep 
over  a  good-sized   flock,   Is  to  select 


anything  he  has  known  of  old,  surely 
by  doing  his  best  he  can  keep  the 
price  from  going  so  high  to  the  city 
consumer.  Make  a  study  of  economy, 
not  in  the  needed  amount  of  feed, 
but  in  the  kind  of  feeds  to  give  the 
fowls  this  winter. — Ida  M.  Shepler, 
Indiana. 


MAKING  THE  BEES  SNUG  FOR 
WINTER 


The  good  bee  keeper  devotes  Just 
as  much  attention  to  his  apiary  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  season  as  in 
the  Spring;  he  understands  the  im-. 
portance  of  putting  the  bees  into 
winter  quarters  so  strong  and  so  well 
stocked  with  stores  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  active  work  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  comes  again. 

The  first  colonies  to  perish  in  a 
severe  winter  are  naturally  those 
that  are  weak,  for  even  while  they 
may  have  sufficient  stores 'they  are 
not  able  to  generate  enough  heat  to 
keep  the  hive  warm.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence,  therefore,  to  unite 
all  the  weak  colonies  in  the  fall.  The 
simplest  way  to  unite  two  colonies  of 
bees  Is  to  place  one  hive  over  the 
other  with  a  thickness  of  newspaper 
between  them.  By  the  time  the  bees 
have  gnawed  thru  the  paper  they 
will  be  ready  to  live  together  In 
peace  and  unity. 

No  colony  Is  ready  for  winter  un- 
less it  has  sufficient  stores  to  last  It 
until   spring.      That   means   at   least 
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25  pounds  of  honey  if  the  bees 

to   be   wintered   out   of   doors,     it 

well  to  remember,    tho,   that   weighi 

cannot   always   be   depended  on,  f™ 

old  frames  are  certain  to  be  heavia 

than  those  which  have  been  used  onw 

a  season   or  two,  as  more  wax  wu 

have  stuck  on  to  them  by  the  be 

There  should  be  at  least  six  frama 

of  honey  in  a  ten-frame  hive,  and 

is  not  safe  to   use   any  smaller  hl» 

for  outdoor  wintering.     And  it  Is  be 

to  have  all  this  honey  in  the  cents 

of  the  hive,  where  the  bees  natural! 

ly  cluster.     In  very  cold  weather  thj 

bees  do   not  move   about   much,  bu 

gather  in  a  great  cluster,  each  wit| 

its  head  under  the  body  of  the  bee  I 

front  of  it.  and  the  honey  ig  pasj 

from  one  to  another  until  it  reacha 

the  last  bee.     The  bees  seem  to  harJ 

a   surprising   sense   of   fairness,  to 

tor   when   the   weather  gets  a  littj 

warm  they  readjust  themselves,  tho 

on  the  outside  getting  a  place  nean 

the  source  of  supply. 

In  case  the  amount  of  stores  fall 
short,   what  then?     It  Is  a  poor 
keeper  who  allows  his  bees  to  per 
for  lack  of  stores  when  he  is  ablei 
buy    sugar.       Now    the    feeding 
sugar  syrup  is  not  something  to 
adopted  if  it  can  properly  be  avoide 
Sometimes    bee    keepers    extract  th 
honey    from    several    frames   in  th 
brood  chamber  and  then  feed  syrup  i 
replace  it,  but  this  is  not  a  good  pra 
tice.     Honey  Is  usually  the  best  fe 
for  bees,  and  yet  if  the  honey  is  madi 
from    honey    dew    or    from    oveniii 
fruit  or   if  the   honey    has  not  be 
capped.  It  Is  distinctly  undesirable) 
a  winter  ration.     Such  honey  is 
removed  and  saved  for  summer  fe 
ing.  for  it  will  do  no  harm  when  th 
bees   are   active.   If   it   Is  fit  to  fe 
at  all.     Cases  have  been  known  whet 
apple    juice  stored    by    the   bees 
actually  turned  to  cider  in  the  cell 
Moreover,  since  foul  brood  has  1 
come   more  or  less   common  in  tk 
country,    many   bee   experts  consi(li| 
it  unwise  to  feed  back  at  this  sea 
any    kind    of    honey,    good    or 
which  may  have  been  previously 
moved.     As  a  rule,   the  best  plan 
to  let   the  bees  keep   all  the  capp 
honey  they  have  in   the  frames 
to  feed  sugar  In  some  form  to  mal^ 
up  any  lack.     Sugar  syrup  is  madel 
mixing    equal    parts   by    measure 
granulated  sugar  and  water,  stir 
until  dissolved.     The  sugar  will  dll 
solve  a  little  quicker  if  boilinp  ^*ati 
is  used,   but  It  will   be  a  mistake  I 
set   the   sugar   on    the   stove,  for 
might  be  scorched  and  burned  su| 
is  reputed  to  be  fatal  to  bees  in 
weather.     Many  different  feeder? 
on  the  market,  but  a  tin  plate  fr 
the  ten-cent  store  set  on  top  of 
frames  works  very  well.     -^  little 
celsior  In  the  plate  will  give  the' 
a  foothold  when  taking  up  the  syr 
and  an  empty  super  on  the  hive 
give  plenty  of  room   for  the  feedj 
Of  course  it  Is  advisable  to  give  tr 
feed  before  the  weather  gets  too 
for  the  bees  to  store  and  seal  it. 
Outdoor  wintering  Is  to  be  refo 
mended    for    the    bee    keeper  wi'l^l 
limited  number  of  hives,  which  me 
th^average  farmer  and  fruit  gr<" 
In   almost   all   sections  the  bees 
be  carried  thru   the  winter  safelTj 
properly  protected.     As  I  have 
ten-frame  hives  are  best,  and  it  J 
very    good    plan    to   substitute  c 
dummies  for  the  two  outside  frai" 
confining  the  bees  to  eight  frames i 
keeping  them   away  from  the  «» 
Then   the  hives  may  he  wrapped] 
building    paper   tied    In    place 
heavy  cord,   or  a  llgl/t  board  tn 
may  be  erected  around  the  ^i^^ 
at  the  back  and  filled  with  lear*^ 
more  expensive  plan  oaMs  for  » 
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open  at  the  front,  in  which  the  hives 
are  set  and  then  packed  around  with 
hay  or  straw.  This  method  is  follow- 
ed by  some  market  gardeners  who 
have  Iearne;l  how  to  handle  their 
l)ef'i  witliout  loss. 

Whatever  may  be  done  In  this  way, 
however,  the  most  important  matter 
is  11  proper  top  covering.  Bees  have 
often  gone  thru  a  hard  winter  in  a 
siiiRie  wall  liive  with  no  outer  cover- 
in  p;  when  they  have  been  well  pro- 
leoted  on  top.  The  best  pi  in  is  to 
ijiit  on  an  empty  super  and  to  fill  this 
with  a  burlap  bag  filled  with  cork 
<hips.  leaves  or  hay.  taking  care  that 
iliere  are  no  open  corners.  Sometimes 
ii  honey  bonrd  is  placed  under  the 
.>;iil)er.  but  that  is  a  great  mistake, 
lor  one  important  purpose  of  this  top 
covering  is  to  absorb  the  moisture 
,1  rising  from  the  bees.  If  there  is  no 
c^iape  for  this  moisture  the  hive  will 
In'  renderei  d.'mp.  the  worst  possible 
I oiidition.  ()i  course  an  opening  In 
tho  honey  board  remedies  this  diffi- 
(iilty. 

Ii  is  well  to  set  the  hives  where 
liiev  will  be  sheltered  from  cold  north 
winds,  rnd  if  no  natural  protection 
like  a  building  or  a  wall  is  available, 
.1  lew  boards  may  be  set  up  to  form 
:i  windbreak.  Bees  can  endure  a 
i^rc-a  amount  of  cold  if  the  cluster  Is 
1.  rse  and  they  are  kept  dry.  but  the 
•  older  the  hive  gets  the  more  stores 
liie  •  v.ill  consume.  When  they  begin 
io  feel  the  cold,  the  insects  become 
\(Ty  active,  driving  their  wings  at 
iromendous  speed,  thus  warming 
tiieiiiselves  by  muscular  effort  and 
;ilso  creating  a  current  of  warm  air 
ii!  the  hive.  The  colder  the  atmos- 
jdicre  the  more  energentically  they 
Keep  up  this  fanning,  and  of  course 
ihf  harder  they  work  the  more  they 
«•;.!.  Obviously,  It  Is  economy  to 
make  the  bees  as  warm  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  remain  as 
near  dormant  as  possible.  Moreover. 
there  will  be  less  excreta  to  expel 
when  the  bees  eat  but  lightly,  a  mat- 
I'l-  of  some  importance. — E.  I.  Farm- 
iiiKton.  Mass. 


FEEDING  POINTERS 


The  hfgh  price  of  all  poultry  foods 
will  induce  many  farmers  to  feed  new 
corn  heavily  as  soon  as  It  l^  shucked. 
The  feeding  of  new  com  in  any  con- 
siderable qurntity  is  a  dangerous 
liractice.  Indigestion  Is  sure  to  re- 
sult. 

The  only  safe  method  of  feeding 
iii'w  com  to  hens  is  to  place  the  corn 
in  an  oven  and  heat  it  until  it  browns 
'  ^  ehars  on  the  oMtsIde.  This  henting 
I  lives  off  the  excess  moisture  that 
'•uses  the  digestive  disturbanoe'!. 
'orn  so  treated  Is  best  fed  on  the 
("■  r.  and  while  still  warm.  The  hens 
experience  little  difficulty  in  picking 
I  lie  grains  frnni  the  cob.  and  get  need- 
'•  1  exorcise.  The  charred  and  browned 
lortions  of  the  eorn  answer  the  pur- 
I'osps  of  charcoal  and  promote  the 
"•neviil  health. 

In  my  experience  the  best  way  to 
i<'ed  old  com  is  to  crack  It  and  feed 
it  in  deep  Utter.  Tracking  com  doe-^ 
not  increase  its  food  value.  Nor  does 
i'  assist  the  dige=;tive  proee-jses  of 
'ill'  hen  to  any  prrent  extent.  The 
v.ilue  of  cracked  com  lies  in  the  fact 
'iiat  it  Increases  the  efforts  of  the 
liens  in  searching  for  the  smaller 
particles  in  the  litter.  Hens  must  be 
made  to  exercise  If  they  are  to  lav 
well    and    keep    in    a    good    state    of 

beiilth. 

The  cheapest  poultry  food  that  can 
hp  purchased  today  Is  beef -scrap. 
Many  will  not  agree  with  me  when 
I  hey  find  that  first-grade  beef-scrap 
sells  around  fotir  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  hundred   pounds. 


The  essential  element  of  foods 
needed  in  the  formation  of  eggs  is 
protein.  It  is  impossible  to  supply 
enough  of  this  element  in  feeding  or- 
dinary grains  alone.  For  instance, 
corn  contains  but  nine  percent  of 
protein.  Wheat  and  oats  contain  a 
slightly  greater  protein  content.  An 
exclusive  diet  of  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  will  give  the  hen  an  excess  of 
fat-forming  elements  and  a  deficiency 
of  egg-making  material.  Beef-scrap 
contains  fifty-five  or  sixty  percent  of 
protein,  and  its  actual  food  value, 
insofar  as  the  production  of  eggs  is 
concerned,  is  four  or  five  times  great- 
er than  the  food  value  of  the  grains 
grown  on  the  farm. 

When  beef-scrap  is  used  in  the 
ration  it  dnes  not  niattpr  a  great  deal 
as  to  the  choice  of  grains.  The  or- 
dinary griiins  do  not  differ  a  great 
deal  in  food  value.  Bran  and  middl- 
ings are  relatively  cheap,  and  are 
worth  as  much  for  poultry  food  as 
whole  wheat.  These  should  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  ration.  The 
cheapest  poultry  ration  that  I  can 
feed  C'^nd  th's  ration,  by  the  way. 
has  brought  a  good  egg-yield)  is  the 
following:  Two  parts  bran,  one  part 
jniddlings  and  one  part  beef-scrap. 
This  mnsh  is  kept  before  the  hens  all 
the  time  in  hoopers.  Tracked  corn 
is  fed  in  deep  litter  as  the  first  feel 
of  the  day.  and  at  evening  just  be- 
fore roosting  time,  the  hens  are  given 
al  the  corn  they  will  eat. — T  Z. 
Cliche". 
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POULTRY  THOUGHTS 


Limestone  poultry  grit  does  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  grit  because 
the  particles  grind  into  round  balls 
»nd  thus  fail  to  perform  their  work. 
Many  persons  have  adopted  limestone 
t'rit  because  of  the  claims  of  the  mak- 
ers that  it  furnished  shell  material 
£3  well  as  being  a  grit.  However,  in 
practice  it  does  not  serve. this  two- 
fold purpose.  The  best  way  is  to 
feed  crushed  oystershells  for  shell 
material  and  a  rough  grit  that  never 
grilids  round  no  matter  how  small 
it  becomes. 

Those  who  wish  to  trap  nest  their 
ticclc  without  the  necessity  of  visiting 
The  hen  house  ever>'  hour  to  release 
the  hens  can  accomplish  it  In  the  fol- 
,\>  n^  way.  Have  two  pens  with  the 
nests  set  In  the  partition  between 
them,  using  the  regular  trap  nest 
doors  at  the  front,  but  no  back  to 
the  nest  so  the  hens  can  go  out  into 
the  other  pen  when  thru  laying.  With 
this  method  the  hen.  when  she  has 
laid,  cannot  come  back  into  the  main 
pen  with  the  flock  but  must  remain 
in  the  pecond  pen.  At  feeding  time 
a  record  can  be  taken  of  the  layers 
and  then  allow  ttioin  to  go  back  to 
the  main  pen. 

Breakage  Is  far  more  common  In 
fcrnall  crates  of  eggs — three  to  six 
dozen — than  in  standard  crates  of 
thirty  dozen.  This  i.s  partly  due  to 
the  crate  being  small  and  easily 
thrown  about,  but  in  many  cases  it 
Is  due  to  lack  of  proper  packing.  To 
avoid  this  trouble  an  excelsior  mat 
phould  be  placed  both  in  tho  bottom 
of  the  r-ofe  and  on  top  of  the  layer 
before  the  Hd  is  put  on  It  is  also  a 
f.nod  pi. in  to  use  fillers  with  onrni 
gated  sides  so  as  to  minlTuize  the 
d.'inger  of  breakage  in  the  outside 
rows.  This  type  of  filler  is  much 
used  by  long  distance  shippers  of 
standard  crates,  especially  when  ship- 
ments are  made  bv  freight.  Such 
l»acking  protects  the  eggs  from  all 
rough  jolts. 


Behind  This  Scene 

A  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting 

and  Cooking  Plant 

works  without  a  sound.  Silently  and  auto- 
matically it  supplies  lights  for  the  whole  place 
and— feeds  the  fire  in  the  gas  cooking  range 
in  the  kitchen  as  well.  The  lights,  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches  are  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  known-  while  the  ga3 
ran^e  is  the  one  perfect  cooking  appliance 
now  in  universal  use. 

The  Pilot  has  brought  these  two  city  conve- 
niences to  thousands  of  country  homes  in  every 
state.  Our  hundreds  of  representatives  are 
permanently  located  in  the  districts  they  serve. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of 

neighbors  who  can  show 
you  plants  in  action. 


Built  to  last 
most  a  life- 
time without 
repairs 


The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark  Chicago         Loa  Angeles 
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I    COMBINATION  TOOL   CHEST    1 


iSmLdm 


InvD^ 


I  A  handy  hollow  hjindl*'  tool  set  with  easily  adjusted  new  style  steel         f 

I        chuck.     Ten  forged,  tempered  tools,  all  contained  in  hardwood  handle         I 

when  not  in  u*e.    Class  A.     rremium  No.  100.  | 

I  This   handy   outfit    will    he  gicen  for    2  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania         | 

Farmer  to  January  1 ,  1919  at  75  cents  each  | 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER  I 

261-263  S.  Third  Street,         Phila.,  Pa.  | 

r.tiiitiitiMiiiiiiiiHMiiMMiiiniiMiiiiinnitiMiniiiiMiniiMiitiniiiinMiiiiiiiiiiiMiuniiiMiiiiiNiiuijiiiiini  M'liiiHMfiniiMiMMiiMitiiiiniiiiMiMMiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiininii^ 

Produce  Eggs  atlT^aDoz. 

The  U.  S.  Dt,  I.  of  Aericulture  at  the  Experimental  Farm.  Beltsville.  Md..  during  the 
past  year  has  proven  conc'.uBively  that  if  you  make  your  hens  LAY  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  LOAF  you  should  be  ab'e  to  produce  eggs  at  a  food  cost  of  about  16>4C  per 
dozen,  eve.n  at  present  feed  prices— AND  VOU  CAN  MAKE  THEM  LAY. 

You  may  not  do  quite  *s  well  as  the  Government's  experts  but  you  can  come  mighty 
close  t  J  it  by  mixing 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

daily  with  a  good  egg-making  ration,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  month  per  hen.  Do  this 
and  we  guarantee  your  flock  will  produce  the  extra  eggs  that  bring  the  big  profits. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  is  a  concentrated  tonic  and  conditioner — not  a  food.    It  makes 
the  ration  more  effective,  therefore  cheaper.     It  strencthens  and  tones  up  the  entire 
rystem  in  a  natural  way — nharpens  the  appetite  and  improvea  digestion — enriches 
the  blood— regulates  the  bo>vels — insures  perfect  health— makes  the  egg-pro« 
ducing  organs  do  full  duty— brings  a  profitable  eee-yield. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  %rith  Pratts  Prepa. 
rations  upder   our  square-dritl   Kviarantee — "Your  money  back  if 
YOU  are  not  »atitfied"—the   guarantee  that  baa  Stood  for 
nearly  50  rears. 

ja  Write  (or  i^fiagehnol — PvrJ'    Practical 

S  Pointers  (m  the  Care  ot  I'i'h:.  :  r.  ^^-m   ' 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  ^k  1 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  ^^     ^ 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Establiihed  1880.  PuWi»hed  Every  Saturdmr. 

entered  as  leeond  cla»t  mittef  at  the  Philadelphia  Poaiolfice. 

THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


associations  have  been  formed,  or  are  in  process  year  that  would  have  had  a  plentiful  supply  had 
of  formation,  of  which  more  than  1,100  have  been  the  season  been  more  favorable.  One  hard- work- 
chartered.  These  associations  have  applied  for  ing  and  patriotic  reader  writes:  "The  seventeen 
more  than  $50,000,000.  and  if  those  not  yet  in  pigs  that  we  had  expected  to  fatten  on  home-grown 
working  order  apply  in  like  proportion  it  will  corn  will  have  to  be  fed  on  purchased  grains.  The 
require  more  than  $200,000,000  to  meet  the  de-  com  was  late  and  when  hit  by  the  early  frost 
niands  ^*d  not  make  enough  to  quite  All   the  silos  for 

«,--««      „  .  «^...r^         „_.„..„ As    we   have    previously    pointed    out,    it    is  the  cows  this  winter.    The  pigs  made  good  growth 

A.*j"ANUEKSoN?Ediwr      harriet'mason.  H^iiee'told  Ediw    jjgpessary  first  to  form  a  local  association  of  bor-  on   pasture   this   summer,    but   we    will    have    to 

rowers  and   prospective  borrowers.     Information  turn  them  into  the  woods  to  pick  up  what  mast 

concerning  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  they  can.  and  then  buy  feed  to  prepare  them  for 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  at  Baltimore.  Md. 


M.J.  LAWRENCE.  President 
M.L.LAWRENCE.  Vlce-Pres. 


F.  H.  NANCE.  Secretary 

P.  T.  LAWRENCK.  Treaaurer 


NEFF  LAINCJ.      Maaager        R.  P.  KE.STER. 


2«I-2fi3  South  3rd  St. 
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Branch  Offleea  for  Advertising  only : 

1011  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,      381  Fourth  A»«. 


While    market.     Even  at  the  present  high  prices,  there 


il  Oregon  Ave.     New  yora  i.iiy,      j»i  rourm  «»w.      ^      ,i  m    i  _   u*ti.^  „.,xA4^    t,,   tham  " 

Conway  Bidg.  |  Detroit.  Mich..  39  Congress  St.  w.     ^jjg  present  law  does  not.  in  our  oplnlou.  meet  all  v/ill  be  little  pront  m  tnem. 

the  needs  of  farmers  and  would-be  farmers,  yet  But   while  this  experience  is  duplicated  by 

it  is  in  the  right  direction  and  experience  will  no  many  farmers  this  fall,  there  is  every  reason  to 

doubt    Indicate   to    Congress   the   needed    amend-  look  for  good  markets  all  of  next  year,  and  plans 

ments      Long-time  loans  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  should  be  made  now  to  have  a   good   supply  of 

interest  will  do  more  to  aid  the  development  of  hogs  next  summer  and  grow  such  crops  as  will  fit 

agriculture  than  will  any  amount  of  theoretical  them  for  market  at  the  least  cost.     Displace  shells 

leaching,  and  they  who  are  standing  in  the  way  with  hogs. 

mi     M     ta 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
Five  years.  260  Copies  to  One  Person.  $2.25. 
3Year8.  156  Copies  $1.75  I  2  Years.  l04Cople8 

1  Year.  52  Copies  .75  |  6  Months.  26  Copies 

Remit  by  draft,  postofflce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  Iett«r. 
Address  all  communications  lo.  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
The  Lawrence  Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 
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RATES  OF  AUVERTISINO 

J^n"a?hi'*nierXr'N'oX1r"t^L"m%^o;i^«f?^^  of  its  extension  in  their  neighborhoods  are  stand 

d«S«ptive.  immoral  or  swindling  advertisements  inserted  at  any  prloe.       .  •       jj^    jj.  ^^^  light,   regardless  of  their  willing 

iJonriMvlvanla  Farmer  advertisers  are  reliable.  ....  ° 

^^lal  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.    Complete  Informa- 
Mon  furnished  upon  request. 


Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  AMociation  and  Audit  Bure*H  of 
Circulations 


activity  In  other  lines  of  intended  help.  Produce 

fe     ^a     ta  More 

There     was     considerable     criticism 


With  the  second  bond  issue  fresh  in 
our  minds,  with  the  first  quota  of  draft- 
ed men  in  the  camps,  with  the  first  loss 
of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  in  the  sink- 
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The  New 
Draft  Plan 


from  many  quarters  concerning  the    ing   of   the   Antilles   last   week,    every    American 


must  be  fully  aroused  to  the  seriousness  and  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  war.  There  are  duties  tor 
ulX  classes  to  perform  and  the  farmers  have  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  production  of  foods.  There 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  on  the  matter 
of  labor  exemption,  of  price  fixing,  of  percentage 
of  profit  allowed  in  the  different   industries.     It 


so-called  selective  draft  service  act. 
The  principle  by  which  the  first 
600,000  men  were  called  was  more  like  a  lottery 
than  like  a  selection.  The  intent  of  Ihe  act  was 
to  call  those  most  fit  and  wlio  coi\ld  best  be  spared 
from  other  work  and  obligations.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  selection  in  the  first  draft  was  the  sifting 

out.  by  the  district  exemption  boards,  of  those  who    is  well  to  hold  for  equality  of  rights  and  equality 
applied   for  exemption.  *>f  representation,   but  above  all  of   these  is  the 

Under  the  new  plan,  details  of  which  are  urgent  necessity  and  the  unquestioned  duty  to 
printed  on  page  27,  all  those  not  yet  called  will  meet  the  first  requirements  of  our  country  in  war 
be  classified  into  five  classes  according  to  occu-  — and  for  the  farmers  that  means  more  and  more 
We  want  to  call  attention  to  the  patlon.  and  family  and  civil  obligations.  Those  food  products.  The  Federal  Food  Administrator 
article  on  page  27  of  this  Issue  on  who  can  best  be  spared  will  be  placed  In  class  one  eaid  last  week  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Farm  Labor  and  the  Draft.  Mr.  Huey  md  called  first,  and  so  on  down  thru  the  classes  States  can  defeat  the  U-boats.  They  can  by  the 
points  out  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  a  id  sub-classes,  so  as  to  cause  the  minimum  dis-  exercise  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  ener- 
in  the  present  labor  situation  in  the  case  of  those  turbance  to  necessary  Industries  and  the  family  getic  farming  that  they  have  ever  done;  and  what 
who  will  work  only  enough  days  to  supply  them    relationship.  is  more,   they   will.     We  give  below   an  extract 

with   the  actual  needs  of  living.     Slacker  is  an  It  will  be  noticed  that  skilled  farm  labor  is    from  a  report  of  a  thoughtful  farmer  visiting  the 

ugly  name  these  days,  but  if  there  is  a  class  that    pl&ced  third  and  fourth  in  class  two.    This  means    National    Dairy   Show    last    week.      He    presents 


Conscript 
Labor 


fully  merits  that  name  it  is  the  class  that  is 
taking  advantage  of  present  wages  and  present 
labor  demands  to  kill  time.  There  are  many  ob- 
jections to  conscripting  labor.  There  are  dangers 
of  serious  abuse  of  conscripted  labor.  But  If  any 
condition   will  bring  about  the  drafting  of  men 


that  all  those  placed  in  classes  ahead  of  skilled  the  situation  in  a  way  that  every   farmer  must 

farm   labor  will   be  called   first.      Under  no  cir-  appreciate  and  understand.     He  says: 

cumstances  is  the  new  scheme  to  be  retroactive;  "We  know   that  this  has  been    the   busiest 

that   Is,   those  already   called  and   accepted  will  season  that  farmers  have  ever  had.     Next  year 

not  be  affected  by  the  new  plan.  promises  to  be  even  more  strenuous,  and  never 

It  may  be  that  some  will  think  that  skilled  was  there  a  time  when  intelligent  and  enthusias- 

for    work     and    putUng    them    Into    work    under    agricultural  labor  is  still  pretty  well  up  on  the  lie  farm  labor  was  as  badly  needed  or  as  highly 

penalty   of  fine  or  imprisonment,   it   is   just   the    list;   that  the  liability  of  the  farm  laborer  to  be  valueri.     I  came  to  the  Dairy  Show  direct  from 

kind  of  slacking   that  is  already  showing   itself    drawn   is  still  too   great.      But  when   It  Is   con-  one  of  the  great  army  cantonments  in  the  Middle 

in  city  as  well  as  country  sections.  sidered  that  such  laborer,  when  he  has  other  de-  West,   where  over  40,000  of  our  young  men  are 

f^     |l^     )^  pendents  upon  him,  is  taken  care  of  In  a  lower  being  taught  the  art  of  destructive  warfare.     As 

What  shall   I  do  with  my  uncut,   frozen    classification,   and    that   associate   managers    and  1  looked  upon  the  inevitable  waste  of  war,  looked 

corn   fodder?      This   is  a  question  many    heads  of  necessary  agricultural  enterprises,  which  over  this  tremendous  camp,  so  big  that  it  takes 

farmers  are  asking.     Will  It  pay  at  this    probably  includes  farm  owners,  are  placed  In  the  half  a  day  to  go  over  It  thoroly  in  an  automobile, 

late  date,  with  the  scarcity  of  labor  and    last  division  of  classes  three  and  four.   It  seems  when  I  considered  that  it  Is  but  one  of  sixteen 

that  agriculture  Is  pretty  well  safe-guarded.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  leave  free-footed  farm 
labor  and  take  men  of  family  or  other  dependents, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will  work  with  less 
friction  and  greater  justice  than  did  the  old. 
^  ^  ^ 
The  farm  porker  has  been  raised  to  an 


Uncut 
Com 


the  need  for  beginning  to  husk  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  bother  cutting  it?  As  far  as  the  feeding  value 
of  the  fodder  is  concerned  it  is  almost  nil.  After 
lodder  is  frozen  and  subjected  to  rains,  corn 
stover  carries  very  little  feeding  value.  Except 
where  it  is  needed  for  bedding  or  litter — a  purpose 
for  which  shredded  corn   fodder  Is  valuable — It 


similar  cantonments  and  probably  as  many  more 
.'irmy  depots,  I  got  a  faint  idea  of  what  40,000 
men  require. 

"But  when  I  looked  over  such  cows  as  Sophia 
ISth.  of  Hood  Farm,  the  Jersey  cow  that  in  the 
past  six  years  has  produced  5.537  pounds  of  but- 
ter from  75,920  pounds  of  milk;  and  when  I  look- 


might  better  be  left  standing  and  be  husked  from    Pork  and 
The  stalk.     The  stalks  would  then  be  returned  to    Bullets 
the  soil  and  provide  considerable  humus  and  some 
fertility. 

Where  this  practice  is  followed.  It  is  custom 


exalted  position  by  the  demands  of  the    ed  over  a  string  of  Holsteins  with  records  of  26.- 


war.    The  Federal  Food  Administrator 

declared  last  week  that  "every  pound 

of  fat  Is  as  sure  of  service  as  every  bullet,  and 

every  hog  is  of  greater  value  to  the  winning  of 


000  pounds  of  milk  In  a  year;  when  I  talked  with 
dozens  of  quiet,  determined  dairymen;  and  when 

1  looked  over  the  great  collection  of  labor-saving 
devices,  I  could  not  but  believe  that  the  trick  can 
be  turned  and  that  the  American  farmer  'vill 
.neasure  up  to  the  task  that  confronts  him  for 
1918.  But  we  need  to  work  hard,  and  we  need 
to  work  more  intelligently  than  ever  before." 

The  determined  confidence  of  this  farmer  is 


ory  to  break  the  stalks  down  by  dragging  some  the  war  than  a  shell".     Fully   as  eloquent  and 
long,  heavy  implement  such  as  a  railroad  iron  or  perhaps  more  convincing  are  the  present  quota- 
plank  drag,  or  even  by  rolling,  when  the  stalks  tlons  on  hogs.     On  October  25  the  bulk  of  sales 
are  frozen.     Then  by  disking  thoroly  before  plow-  of   hogs    on   the    Chicago    market    was    made   at 
ing,  they  can  be  turned  under  with  little  trouble.  n5..^.0   to   $16.40    per  hundred  pounds;    at   New 
V/e  believe  it  would  be  economy  to  manage  the  York,  $15.75  to  $16.25;  at  Pittsburgh.  $15.75  to  typical    of  all    farmers.      Being    a    dairyman,    he 
still  standing  corn  in  this  way  where  the  stalks  ^6.50.     These  prices  are  from  four  to  five  cents  naturally  saw  the  needs  from  the  dairyman's  point 
ran  be  spared   from   the  bam  rather  than   defer  lower  per  pound  than  prevailed  a  month  ago,  and  of  view.     His  brothers  in  other  lines  need  but  to 
husking  too  long,  and  because  the  cost  of  cutting  it  Is  almost  certain  that  pork  will  advance  again  appreciate  the  great  task  before  them  and   they 
is  a  serious  matter  this  fall.  during  the  winter.     But  even  with  pork  selling  on  will  set  themselves  for  the  greatest  records  this 
ffe^      f^      ^  foot   at   15   cents  per  pound,  there  Is  every  en-  country  has  ever  seen.     There  is  little  room  or 
The  twelve  Farm  Loan  Banks  of  couragement  for  farmers  to  put  on  hogs  or  Increase  time  for  quibbling  between  classes.     There  are 
the  United  States  have  received  the  number  now  on  their  farms.  but  two  classes  In  this  country  today — the  Toyal 
applications  for  almost  $24,000,-             We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  all  easy  profit  ;,nd   the  disloyal.      The  loyal   will   do   the   work 
000,   of  which   nearly   $20,000,-  even  with  thesq  prices,  and  that  the  feeder  mutn  ,hat  is  laid  out  by  circumstances  to  be  performed. 
000  has  been  approved.     So  far,  only  $3,730,123  ♦'xerclse  care  If  he  Is  to  make  a  profit  at  all.    With  y/e  have  not  been  among  those  who  have  insisted 
has  been  paid  out,  but  $7,716,133  in  loans  has  the  present  price  of  all  feeds  and  everything  that  ,,pon    increased   production   when   circumstances, 
been  closed  and  from  this  on  the  work  of  paying  enters  Into  the  keeping  of  stock  on  the  farm.  It  ag  measured  by  the  returns  to  the  farmer,  did  fiot 
out  will  go  much  faster.  requires  careful  management.     It  is  easy  to  say  justify  a  material  Increase.     But  now.  when  the 
Delay  was  caused  by  organization,  and   the  that   growing  the   feed   on   the   farm   makes   the  country  faces  the  greatest  need  of  food  products, 
applications   had   piled    up   because   farmers'   or-  farmer  Independent  of  the  high  feed  prices;  but  and  when   the   prospective  returns   warrant   the 
ganlzatlons  had  been  formed  promptly  and  many  H  muat  be  remembered  that  the  early  frosts  cut  putting  forth  of  every  ounce  of  energy,  we  believe 
loans  asked  for  before  the  farm  loan  commission  rtown  the  yield  of  com.  the  great  hog  feed,  and  that  our  farmers  will  recognize  the  duty  and  the 
was  ready  to  take  care  of  them.     About  4.000  there  are  many  farmers  who  are  buying  feed  this  opportunity. 


Farm  Loan 
Bank  Process 


November  3,  1917. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Discussing  New  Plans. — Men  In- 
terested in  changing  the  method  of 
administration  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  the  Idea 
of  getting  it  closer  to  the  people  and 
divorcing  it  from  politics,  are  al- 
ready making  plans  to  bring  before 
the  next  general  assembly  schemes 
for  reorganization.  In  (he  last  four 
years  no  less  than  a  dozen  plans 
have  been  discussed,  submitted,  put 
in  form  of  bills  or  defeated  in  legis- 
lative halls,  yet  the  only  one  that  got 
thru  has  proved  a  failure.  Announce- 
ment of  cost  of  the  Commission  of 
Agriculture  has  caused  considerable 
criticism  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  governor  and  the  commis- 
sion are  far  apart.  Secretary  Pat- 
ton  has  said  that  he  would  wel- 
come any  suggestions  for  enlarging 
the  work  of  the  department  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  are  preparing  for  the 
January  pieeting  some  general  plans 
of  reorganization. 

Definitely  in  Politics. — Despite  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  state  ad- 
ministration is  In  municipal  and 
county  politics  up  to  the  neck  in  an 
effort  to  cut  a  figure  in  state  poli- 
tics next  year.  While  sidestepping 
the  Philadelphia  situation  as  much 
as  possible,  the  governor  and  his  ad- 
visors are  taking  a  big  Interest  In  the 
fortunes  of  mayorallty  candidates  in 
Pittsburgh.  Scranton  and  Harris- 
burg  who  will  help  them  nomin- 
ate a  state  ticket  next  year.  The 
stain  of  politics  is  seen  In  many  ap- 
pointments coming  from  the  goy- 
emor's  office,  the  naming  of  memr 
bers  of  the  legislature  favorable  to 
the  governor  last  winter  as  commis- 
sioners to  take  votes  of  soldiers;  the 
picking  of  political  friends  for  com- 
missions and  the  long  delays  in  an- 
nouncing selections  for  vacancies  be- 
ing abundant  eridence. 

State" AW. — The  first  installment 
of  federal  grant  for  aid  in  agrlcul- 
tnrai  education  thru  the  common 
schools,  as  distinguished  from  the 
grants  made  to  such  institutions  as 
State  College,  will  be  paid  before 
long.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  State*Edu- 
cational  authorities  to  devise  a  gen- 
ernl  plan  of  distribution  and  to  select 
certain  well-located  and  certain  bad- 
ly-located schools  to  test  out  the 
plan.  Officials  of  the  State  Board  say 
that  this  federal  aid.  together  with 
the  allowance  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture, should  permit  the  upbuilding 
of  a  practical  system  of  agricultural 
education. 

Sending  in  Produce. — While  some 
districts  report  that  farmers  are  not 
sending  their  produce  to  nearby 
ritie«!  or  boroughs,  the  people  who 
have  been  observing  conditions  say 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  In 
the  amount  ordinarily  sold  locally 
and  that  -where  farmers  are  not  tak- 
ing it  Into  towns  people  are  going 
out  in  automobiles  to  buy  it.  The 
curb  markets  in  a  number  of  towns 
have  proved  very  successful.  At  the 
same  time  an  Immense  amount  of 
food  is  being  sent  Into  cold  storage 
and  there  has  been  large  storage 
of  potatoes. 

Can  Not  Consolidate. — The  Public 
Service  commission  has  ruled  that 
consolidation  of  competing  telephone 
lines  is  illegal.  A  dissenting  opinion 
has  been  filed,  but  the  majority  rules. 
In  a  recent  application  for  approval 
of  a  merger  of  two  telephone  com- 
panies in  a  rural  section  of  Crawford 
County,  It  was  found  that  the  com- 
P  •'les  could  be  consolidated,  giving 
tht  'people  they  served  better  service 
at  half  the  cost.  It  being  understood 
tlint  the  commission  would  regulate 
the  charges.  In  spite  of  this  finding. 
the  constitution  is  held  to  prevent 
consolidation.  Unless  the  courts  rule 
otherwise  this  situation  must  remain 
until  a  new  constitution  or  amend- 
ments can   be  provided. 

Hay  in  Demand. — A  general  de- 
mand all  over  the  state  for  the  hay 
J'aised  this  year  is  reported  at  the 
Capitol.  Possiblv  a  fourth  of  the 
crop  hns  been  hnled.  maybe  more. 
Government  requirements  are  said  to 
he  heavy. 

fom  is  Better. — The  reports  re- 
ceived her©  show  that  com  may  be 
better  than  expected  in  some  coun- 
t'e^.  Half  the  state  may  reach  the 
average  and  possibly  a  dozen  coun- 
^^f"^  may  go  better.  Southern  coun- 
ties, which  produced  more  wheat 
thnn  ever,  are  reporting  more  com 
than  usual.  Last  year  the  average 
yield  was  37  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

^edlctlon    is    made    that    this    will  the  Donnelly  act  In  the  milk  Investi- 

be  beaten.  gallons  under  way  in  New  York  City. 

After  Feeding  Stuffs. — The  agents  It    Is    now    recognized    by    dairymen 

of  the  state  Department  of  Agricul-  that  the  milk  dealers  are  instigating 

ture   have   started   out   to   comb   the  the    investigations    In    an    effort    to 

market   of   feeding  stuffs   not   up  to  cripple    the    League.       The    dealers 

requirements.     As  In  the  case  of  fer-  announce    that    can    rental    will    be 

tilizers,  it  has  been  found  that  there  charged    farmers    hereafter,    at    the 

\  t  temptation   to   load   up  feeding  rate  of  20  cents  a  can  per  month,  or 

stuffs.    The    Department    has    asked^  else  the  farmer  must  furnish  hi%  own 

that   people  victimized   communicate/  cans.      The  Cincinnatus   Dairy   Com- 

at  once  and  send  names, and  brands  pany  has  secured  a  largo  order  from 

with   saniples.  the  government  for  condensed  milk. 

More  Pigs  and  Sheep.— While  re-  Machinery  for  the  work   of  putting 

ports    are  only  scattering  there   are  the  milk  into  small  tin  cans  will  be 

signs  that  in  many  counties  of  Penn-  installed  at  once,  and  work  begun  on 

sylvania  farmers  are  turning  atten-  the  order 

tion   to  sheep   and   hog  raising.   The  Aliens  To  Be  Barred.— Destruction 

attractive  prices  for  wool   and  mut-  of  over  three  million  dollars'  worth 

ton.  pork  products  and  the  like  have  of  food   stuffs   along  the  New   York 

boosted  Interest  and   if  the  proposi-  city    waterfronts    in    the    last    few 

tion  of  winter  feeding  can  be  solved  days  may  lead  to  barring  aliens  from 

there  will  be  a  demand  for  pasture  the  water  front 

''^n^X'"!;  n  ^^.  ^  «,  i.  Storage  Eggs  for  Army  Use.— The 
p.S^fJi.Jf  S?xT  Ahead.— Highway  pa.kers  of  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Chi- 
wnT^^li^  V.  I?  N®"„ff  ys  t^,?  state  cago  and  New  York  will  send  a  com- 
wi  1  spend  half  a  million  dollars  to  mittee  to  Washington  to  urge  tho  use 
help  free  toll  roads,  but  that  coun-  of  storage  eggs  as  a  food  for  the  armv. 
ties  niust  match  It.  There  are  nego-  jf  this  outlet  were  provided  the  pack- 
tiations  now  under  way  to  free  half  ers  will  not  lose  on  the  13  percent 
lit  *^"  ?^'^''  ^"^  Pennsylyania  and  surplus  of  storage  eggs  on  hand  over 
the  comniissioner  says  that  if  prices  last  year's  stocks  In  440  stores  re- 
can  not  be  agreed  upon  the  state  is  porting.     The  demand  for  these  eggs 


ready   to   go   into   court. — Hamilton, 
Hanrlsburg,  Oct.   28 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Sugar  Shortage.  —  A  state-wide 


Is  below  normal 

New  York  To  Try  Market. — Mayor 

Mitchell    has    appointed    Dr.    Henry 

Moskowitz  commissioner  of  markets. 

a   man    said    to    be    devoted    to    the 
.    _,         .  ,,  interests   of   the   poor.      He   will    at- 

sugar  shortage  is  on.  Many  stores  al-  tempt  a  citv  market  on  the  plan  pro- 
ready  display  "No  Sugar"  cards,  while  posed  bv  Commissioner  J.  J.  Dillon, 
all  limit  the  amount  per  customer  with  a  cold  storage  plant  to  prevent 
from  1  to  5  pounds,  according  to  \o<\\  waste  of  perishables.  The  new  ap- 
supplies.  The  candy  Industry  Is  tied  pointee  will  try  potatoes  as  his  first 
up.  No  hoarding  of  sugar  by  dealers  experiment  in  getting  the  product  to 
is  charged  and  in  general,  prices  the  people  at  a  minimum  cost  of  dis- 
have  not  risen.  The  new  crop  of  tribution.  It  is  hoped  that  a  cen- 
beet  sugar  from  Michigan  will  re-  tral  milk  distributing  plan  may  be 
Here  the  situation  somewhat  and  is    arranged  for  soob.-^P. 

due   in   three   weeks.      But   the  con-  * 

dition  of  railroad  delivery  Is  such 
that  this  nay  be  delayed  a  month 
longer.  No  real  relief  is  looked  for 
in   the  situation    until  January. 

To  Conserve  Food.   —  Over   1.600 
women   of   New   York   city   begin   a 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 


Farm  Implement  Show. — Realizing 
that    machinery   will   have   to    be    a 
partial    solution    of    the   farm    labor 
week's   campaign   on   October   26   to   shortage  problem,   the  State  Experi- 
get  every  woman  in  the  city  to  sign    ment  Station  and  the  State  Chambej^ 
Commissioner  Hoover's   cards   pledg-   of  Commerce  are  co-operating  to  hoiT 


ing  obedience  to  instructions  from 
his  commission  as  Issued  from  time 
to  time  in  the  effort  to  conserve  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  which  are  scarce. 


a  large  exhibit  of  labor-saving  farm 
machinery  sometime  this  winter, 
either  ;it  Trenton.  Atlantic  City,  or 
New  Brunswick.  The  tractor  demon 


Two  meatless  and  two  wheatless  days    stration   held   at   Plalnsboro   In    Sep- 
each    week    are    planned,    altho    real 
nutrition  standards  are  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with.      The  slogan  Is  "sub- 
stitution,  not  starvation". 


tember  attracted  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  gave  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  various  types 
of    these    implements    under    actual 


Poorer  Bread  Flour. — Eastern  mil-  working  conditions.  The  Experiment 
lers  must  get  their  winter's  supplies  Station  is  continuing  a  study  of  the 
at  once  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  latest  types  of  farm  machinery.  Sev- 
transportation.  so  as  not  to  be  at  the  eral  tractors  and  a  motor  cultivator 
mercy  of  the  railroads  later.  This  is  have  been  secured  for  work  on  the 
ordered  by  J.  F.   Bell,   Chairman  of   college   farm. 

the  milling  division  of  the  federal  Bank  Reserves.  —  The  last  cur- 
food  administration,  and  Is  expected  rency  call  from  Washington  showed 
to  benefit  distribution  for  the  coming  the  166  financial  institutions  in  New 
six  months.  He  also  ordered  the  sub-  Jersey,  not  including  national  banks, 
stitutlon  of  soft  winter  wheat  for  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
part  of  the-  hard  spring  wheats  usu-  call  made  on  September  11  showed 
ally  used  for  bread  flour.  The  sop-  gains  of  five  million  dollars  in  re- 
ply of  winter  wheat  is  plentiful,  but  sources,  nine  million  in  deposits  and 
hard  wheat  is  scarce.  four    hundred    thousand    In    surplus. 

To  Sell  Coal. — New  York  City  has  as  compared  with  the  previous  report 
asked    permission    of   the    state   food   of  June  20. 

administration  to  buy  and  sell  coal  Land  Clearing  Demonstration.  — 
to  the  people  in  an  effort  to  modify  The  farmers  of  the  state  are  invited 
the  real  coal  shortage.  The  state  to  New  Brunswick  on  Wednesday  of 
fuel  administrator  has  appointed  dis-  next  week  to  witness  a  demonstra- 
trict  fuel  administrators  to  cover  the  tion  in  up-to-date  woodland  clear- 
state  to  learn  the  actual  fuel  situa-  ing  methods,  which  will  be  given 
tion.  He  has  real  authority  to  take  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  state 
decisive  action,  but  will  first  try  to  Experiment  Station  and  a  leading 
get  wholesale  and  retail  coal  deal-  powder  company.  Several  methods, 
ers  to  co-operate  voluntarily.  Many  such  as  dynamiting,  the  use  of  stump 
localities  are  already  feeling  the  pullers  and  burning  with  aid  of  cer- 
shortage.  tain    combustible    materials    will    bo 

Apple  Crop  Damaged.  —  Heavy  studied  and  employed.  The  work 
rains  and  high  winds  caused  much  will  be  on  a  sufficiently  large  sc  'e 
damage  to  the  apple  crop  of  the  state  to  allow  a  careful  statement  of  c«  ..^ 
this   week,    much   fruit  being  blown    of  operation. 

off  that  will  have  to  go  to  the  can-  Vocational  Schools.  —  The  State 
neries  or  the  vinegar  mills.  The  first  Board  of  Education  has  requested 
heavy  snowstorm  of  the  season  came  the  state  commissioner  of  education 
October  24.  and  held  up  an  already  to  transmit  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
much  delayed  harvest.  Farmers  Vocational  Training,  at  Washington, 
fear  the  loss  of  many  acres  of  pota-  Its  plans  for  c?-rying  out  the  Smith- 
toes  for  lack  of  help  and  the  bin-  Hughes  Act.  under  which  each 
drance  of  so  much  bad  weather.  Help  state  is  to  receive  federal  aid  for  its 
is  the  crj'ing  need  from  all  sections,  vocational  education,  which  includes 
The  farm  bureaus  are  advertising  for  training  in  agriculture.  The  first 
farm  help  in  the  big  cities  but  are  year  New  Jersey  will  receive  over 
securing  little  or  none.  The  farmers  $."0,000  and  in  the  next  ten  vears 
place  approval  on  the  new  draft  plan  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  the 
and  say  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  plan  of  Federal  distribution. — L. 
at   first   the   nation   would   be  ahead  


many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  food  crops  which  would 
have  been  saved  had  their  laborers 
been   spared  in   the  draft. 

Milk    News.    —    The    Dairymen's 


NEW  JERSEY  FRXriT  SHOW 


A  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibit  will 

be  a   prominent   part  of  the   annual 

meeting    of    the    New    Jersev    State 

Ticague  officers  face  indictment  under    Horticultural  Porietv.  to  be  held   at 


13— 34» 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  10  to  12. 
For  full  information,  address  Prof. 
A.  J.  Farley.  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


'WJCE' 

on  the  label 
means  Best 


in  the  Can 


rtumt 


mf. 


NICE 

Mixed   Paint 


Made  of  the  b 'st  raw  mater- 
ials. Pure  Linsee.l  Oil,  Pure 
White  I^ad  and  Zinc;  it  ex- 
cels in  covering  an  1  wearing 
qualities. 

Wagon  and  Truck  Gloss  Paint 

For  Farm  Wagons,  Trucks, 
Machinery,  Implements,  etc. 
Covers  fine  and  is  very  durable- 
Bridge,  Bam  or  Roof  Paint 
Made  from  mineral  pigments. 
Nothing  better  for  Barns, 
Stables,  Garages,  Silos,  Stock 
Buildings,  etc. 

''Nice"  Stains  and  Enamels 

For  Home  Interiors 
They  can    work  a    wonderful 
transformation.     They  are  for 
all  interior  woodwork.  Floors, 
Chairs,  Furniture,  etc. 

Trokal  Liquid  Floor  Varnish 

For  Floors  whether  natural 
wood  or  stained,  Window  Sills, 
Bathand  ToiletRooms,  Wains- 
coating  and  all  surfaces  subject 
to  severe  wear,  dampness,  etc. 
Therefore  the  most  durable 
varnish  for  all  inside  work. 
These  and  many  other  famous- 
ly good  "Nice"  paint  and 
varnish  products  described  in 
yourfree  booklet'Taint  Point- 
ers." Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  today  for  a  copy. 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

Philadelphia. 


BUY  THAT  FARM 

IN  THE 
NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 

Virginia,  the  Caroiinas.  Grorgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  test  the  most 
favorable  climate  in  the  United  States 
for  successful  gardening,  fruitgrowing, 
general  farming,  livestock  and  oairying. 
In/orma  t  ion  free, 

Wilbar  McCor.  Dep!  G    i    G.  A.  Cw<lwdl.  DcplG 

A.&l.  A«eat  A.&l.  Afot 

JackMaTiUe.  Fla.        |         WiimiaftM.  N.  C. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Dk«  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South. 


USE  CHEAP  GAS 
ON  ANV  CAR. 


'Run  on  Cheap  Oas  all  Winter  with 
thin       BEAR  PRIMER 

Ouarnnfoo'l  tosturt  ,inv  curortriir- 
tor.      Anfomntlc.    Self   meiisurliii:. 
ntd  Ras  dirwt,  to  Intake  port<>.  No  uiit-ss 
work.  No  flrKvIlnir.no  piimp.s,ni)  wo.'ir.  Hie 
.     savlne    Prioo  X."")  on    Write  f<>r  pi\rtl,^iil:irs 
B«ar  Mfg.  Co.     104  Brar  Bldg.,   Rock  Idind  III. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


haired 


WICKS 


\tn  ^      You  have  an  old  pair  of 

\y  n\r  ^  scissors  handy.  You  keep 
^  ^       •     *         snipping  a  httie  here,  a 

little  there,  trying  to  keep 

the  flame  even.  The  same  thing  every  evening; 

but  don't  blame  it  all  on  the  wick.    If  you  use 

ATl-ANTIO 


Instead  of  or(Jinar>-  kerosene,  you  won't  have,  charred  wicks. 
There's  a  great  difference  in  keroseaes.  Rayoht^ht  pa  is 
so  perfectly  refined  and  scientifically  purified  that  it  always 
gives  a  sure,  true  light  and  an  even,  steady  heat  without 
smoking,  sputtering  or  any  nasty  burny  odors.  Results  like 
that  are  worth  being  particular  about.  Insist  on  getting 
Rayolight  Oil.  You'll  always  find  it  at  stores  that  display  tlio 
sign :  "Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  for  Sale  Here."  That  store  is 
B  good  place  to  deal  regularly,  too. 

!«'•  a  acUntific  fact  that,  of  any  artificial  light,  a  kmro* 
••n«  lamp  it  th*  mo»t  rmatful  and  plmaaing  to  thm  eym*. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REHNING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


LweStock 

lEEDEKS  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Meat  on  the  hoof  will  comuiuud  a 
top  price  in  liilS  and  bumper  crops 
cannot  be  produced  without  fertiiiz- 
or.  This  necessity  is  cheap  when 
produced  on  the  farm.  Feeders  and 
sheep  produce  the  most  fertilizer.  It 
i.s  too  late  to  think  of  sheep  for  early, 
lambs  and  a  busy  farmer  without 
good,  fenced-in  pasture  must  consider 
the  sheep  question  before  he  attempts 
lo  glow  summer  lambs,  because  they 
will  require  most  attention  and  care 
when  outside  duties  are  necessary. 

However,  feeder  steers  can  be  pur- 
chased any  time.  They  produce  ma- 
nure in  abundance  or  in  proportion 
to  bedding  furnished  and  food  and 
roughage  consumed.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  are  two  distinct 
grades  of  feeders:  The  good  and  bad 
animals.  I  would  caution  prospec- 
tive buyers  to  select  cattle  carefully. 
The  cheap,  long-legged,  hollow- 
chested,  humped  or  hollow-backed 
varieties  are  cheap  in  every  respect. 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Make  cold  rooms  nice  and  comfort- 
able reeardless  of  the  weather.  Quick. 
radiant   heat  at   the 
strike  of  a  match. 
See  them  at  your 
dealer's-t4.a>to|8.60. 


K?\'l 


.^oHjJhl 


Rayo  Lamps 

The  always  reliable 
lisht  makers.  Hand* 
some  designs  for  every 
room.  Give  a  clear, 
mellow  liffbt.  ideal  for 
all  purposes.  At  your 
dealer's,  $1.90  Up. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Safest  and  best  Give 
a  piercinif.  far-reach- 
ine  liffht  on  the  darkest 
night  Durable  con- 
atrucUon.  Oil  tounu 
never  leak.  At  your 
dealer's.  60c  up. 


November  3,   1017. 

From  considerable  experience  1  have 
found  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  winter 
horses  if  one  has  winter  pasturt-s. 
whether  that  be  bluegrass  which  has 
not  been  eaten  off  close,  corn  stalks 
or  second-crop  clover. 

But  it  is  not  best  to  try  t*  winter 
weanlings  in  this  fashion.  They  need 
ihe  exercise — the  chance  at  the  grass 
-but   they   should  have  some   grain 
it"    they   are  desired  to   become   fully 
developed  horses.     A  colt  should  get 
plenty  of  protein  in  its  ration.     He 
is  desired  to  grow  rather  than  to  get 
excessively   fat.   I  once   fed  my   colts 
(.n  straw  and  oats  because  I  did  not 
believe  it  would  pay  to  buy  clover  at 
the  high  price  it  was  bringing.     But 
I  will  never  do  it  again.  They  weigh- 
ed less  in  the  spring  than   they  did 
the  fall   before.      They  made  up  for 
a  part  of  the  lost  growth  but  the  rest 
was  lost  and  gone  forever.     I  some- 
times give  them  a  feed  of  oats  straw 
or  corn   fodder  but   their  main   feed 
is  clover  or  alfalfa.     As  a  rule  I  feed 
oats,  altho  when  on  clover  they  ap- 
parently do  almost  ius  well  on  corn. 
The    suckling   colt    needs    a    little 
pampering,  especially  those  that  have 
been  w  They  miss  the  motv    's 

milk  and  a  little  bran  or  chop  comes 


A  Trio  of  Blue  Ribbon  Berksbires 


Turn  Your  Bags 
Into    Dollars 

Gel  those  ol.l  t.acs  out  of  the  barn  and 
turn  them  into  money.  We  pa.v  hiRbest 
prir<  s  for  torn  or  sound  bags  anil  buy  any 
quanlily.     Wt  ulso  pay  the  {reight. 

Quiik  roltirns  nunranleed.  You  take  no 
riskiii  di-aling  »illi  us. 

We  arc  an  oI«l  established  relial>le  Louse. 
Ikf->n  you  sell  gel  our  prices.  Write  now. 

Burnett    Bag  &  Burlap  Co. 
Brooklyrt,    Maryland. 


iHogs  ":: '  Tankag^ 


Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 


—  is  carefully  sterilited ,  especiall.v  prepared 
S  and  ready  to  feed.  It  produces  money 
S  makers  for  vou.  Buy  direct  frona  manu- 
S  faclurer   and    save    money.        rnccs    on        _ 

—  request .  S 

i  D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,      E 

E  30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.          E 
llllllllllllllllllllllllilillllllllllllllllllKI'^ 


Such  animals  will  never  show  meat 
conlormation  and  are  invariably  fed 
at  a  loss.  But  the  first  grade, 
straight  top  and  bottom,  built-from- 
the-ground  steer  of  almost  any 
weight  will  finish  at  a  profit  and  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  rich  fertilizer 
which,  when  restored  to  the  field, 
will  assist  in  producing  bumper  crops 
for   1918. — A.  L.  R. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  HORSES 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1*22  Bottle  forTour  supply  U 
exhansted  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to 

get  free  the  Guaranteed  Decoy, 
BACH  FUR  CO..  Dcpt.lSt     New  York  City 


L^iiiniiiimiiinn 


SKUNKS 


'llliniiiiiiiillllll'': 


Sflbo  Sure  Catch  Trap.    D«- 

HlKned  to  l>e  placert  In  the  ani- 
irils  l)urrow.  ^  "ur  •j"[a»»'£ 
dealer  has  Uietii.  V,r\^  for 
booklet       Agent.-,  W  anted. 

SABO  TRAP   VFG.  CO. 
3128  W.  2S  St.,     CUfeUnd,  Ohio 


Plm  Fine  Ohio  Karm*  for  Hale,  I.ncanCn,.  sOtoZfjO 
AiJ^  .?l%"«'M»to»22.-..  Splendid  tioines  or  tine  Invest- 
m^J..tin  A    Parker.  Bcllefontalne.  Ohio. 


I  and  all  other  tura    will  be  !>'8'>  ♦^''l  *"!?"•,  ,„'  1 

=  trapped  from  IS90  to   1899  the  year  1  Btartwl  In  = 

=  buflltiP8a.an(lI  know  the  hard  Hhipe  a  trapper ''•If  = 

=  to  contend  with.    Why    not   ship    your   urn  this  = 

=  iwaaontoa  miui  that  vinderstancls    the   l.viMnesw  = 

=  from  the  trap  11  ue  to  the  finished  Barnient    I  am  = 

=  that  man  and  I    want  you  U)  have  my  fr««  prlee-  | 

I      list  when  the  >*»  w'r.°{§"|iYPf m'^r  i  ?.  = 

6  JAS.  1>.    ELLIS,  EXPORT  1. It  : 

I  37  to  39   MUl  St.,  Mlddlclown.  N.  ^.  = 

5iiiiiiiiiil?l.iii,.>i.i>l.ii Illlllli iiiriilllliniiillH'llllllimilMiiiliimiiMir. 


Furs    Furs    Furs 

SppTl.M  prices  paid  for  all  ^^^p?„%^p,J?IU^^fJ^^ 
prices  at  once.  ^'"'t!:;.,,;^,    ^J\jvl' 

Dealer  in  Raw  Fur«,         LITTLESTOWN,  PEN.NA. 


SKUNK 


We  pays  top  prices  for  Skunk.ailn1c, 

Muskrat,  and  »»  ra?  Kur- JPI"' 

list  free.   M.  J.  JEWETT  ASONN 

RKDWOOn,  N.  Y,      -    DKPT.  Vi. 


Make  This 
Your    Big 


FUR 


YEAR, 


Ship    voiir    p<-l«9   to  t'"    HOUSE 
of    Q  TT  I  (  K    RETURN  S-U.. 
HOrSK    of     LIBERAL    ASSORT- 
MENTS.   Send  for  S.  &B^icel«t.      Its   ^r.v 

STRUCK  and  BOSSAK,    Inc. 
180  W««»  2»Mi  SfrMt,  Hew  York. 


The    poorest    way    to    winter    idle 
farm  horses,  no  matter  what  age,  is 
to  keep  them  in  the  stable,  feed  them 
night  and  morning  and  put  upon  the 
caretaker  the  job  of  currying  them 
and  hauling  out  the   manure  which 
accumulates.     The  horse,  of  all  ani- 
mals on  the  farm,  needs  the  most  ex- 
ercise.     He   is   grown   for  work   and 
not  to  stand  idle  in  the  stable.  Every 
farmer  should  have  at  least  one  team 
for   active  work.      These,   of   course, 
should  be  stable  fed  and  groomed  and 
the   manure   kept   cleaned   up.      But 
when  horses  are  not  in  use,  take  off 
their   shoes,    turn    them    out    into    a 
pasture   or   in    the   stalk    field,    give 
them  shelter  from  the  storms,   give 
Ihem  hay  or  straw,   whatever  grain 
they  will  need— which   is  ordinarily 
not  very  much  when  they  are  doing 
nothing— and  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves. 

A  mature  horse,  when  not  at  work, 
needs  only  food  for  support  of  body; 
in  other  words,  needs  simply  to  keep 
warm.  With  the  above  mentioned 
foods  as  fuel  and  the  chance  of  ex- 
ercise   he    will    keep   warm    enough. 


in  very  handy.  Oil  meal  is  mighty 
good,  not  only  for  its  value  as  a  food 
but  also  for  its  value  as  a  condition- 
er. It  helps  to  prevent  worm  trou- 
bles to  which  young  colts  are  sub- 
ject and  keeps  the  digestive  tract  in 
good  condition.  But  if  the  colt  gets 
worm  troubles,  a  teaspoonful  of  cop- 
peras once  in  a  while  helps  to  clean 
it  out. 

There    is    no   need    of   allowing  a 
horse  to  eat  its  head  off  during  the 
winter   and    particularly    by    feeding 
on  forage  which  is  necessary  for  the 
cow  or  the  ewe,   but   not   necessary 
for  the  horse.    Nor  is  there  any  prof- 
it   in    exposing   horses   to    hardships 
without  giving  them  food   suflRoient 
in  quantity   and  quality.     On  many 
farms  there  are  running  stream^  in 
the  pasture  and  when  the  horses  are 
at   large  in  the  fields  and  can  go  to 
the  brook  and  get  a  drink  when  de- 
sired, this  is  ideal.     Rut  horses  kepi 
stabled  or  worked  steadily  will  either 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  water  or  ii 
taken    to    them.      The   best    plan   i? 
to  take  the  animals  to  the  well  and 
let   them   drink   the   water   fresh  a- 
drawn  as  water  just  from  the  well  i'' 
at  the  right  temperature  in  winter 
A  horse  on  dry  feed  w  ill  drink  more 
water  than   is  generally   supposed  n 
the   water  is  not  too  cold. — H. 


SAVE  THE  SOWS 


jovember  i,  1917. 

lurn  into  cash  all  that  he  can  sell; 
let  the  department  points  out  that 
value  ot  a  brood  sow  which  will 
[roduce  such  high-priced  offspring  is 
[roportionately     increased     and    she 
Ijoiild  be  kept  as  the  source  of  tur- 
ner and  future  profits. 
Since  the  beginning  ot  the  war  the 
lumber  ot  swine  in  all  countries  has 
lecreased,  and  the  decrease  has  been 
jarked  in  some   ot   the   belligerent 
lountries.     In   France,   for  example, 
the  three  years  just  before  Janu- 
Ly  1.  1917,  the  number  of  swine  de- 
Ireased  38.12   percent;    during   1915 
he  number    in    Germany    decreased 
|l.47  percent. — U.  S.  Dept.  Letter. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


16— S61 


Selling  a  brood  sow  at  this  time  i*" 
1  illing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.      When   pork    is   selling   at   1 
rents  or  more  a  pound  on  the  hoof 
the  hog  breeder  may  be  tempted  to 


SKIMMILK  CHEAP  FEED 

loung  Pigs  Make  Faster  Gains  at 
•  lower  Cost  on  Protein  Supple- 
ment with  Corn 

Hogs  led  some  high-protein  supple- 
Lent  in  addition  to  com  make  more 
jpid  and  cheaper  gains  and  are 
forth  more  on  the  market  than 
bers  fed  corn  alone  for  the  same 
Ugth  of  time.  Skimmilk  has  proved 
DC  of  the  cheapest  supplements  for 
|)ung  pigs. 

While  pigs  weighing  43  pounds 
p.ined  only  a  third  of  a  pound  daily 
[ben  fed  corn  alone  for  15  weeks  at 
lie  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  others 
the  same  age  gained  nearly  a 
tiund  a  day  when  fed  equal  weights 
com  and  skimmilk.  Another  lot 
Id  three  parts  of  skimmilk  to  one 
Lrt  of  corn  gained  a  pound  and  a 
iird  in  the  same  test.  Skimmilk 
|id  a  higher  feeding  value,  on  a  dry- 
utter  basis,  when  fed  in  these  pro- 
krtions  than  tankage  when  it  con- 
ptuted  10  percent  of  the  ration. 
I  The  value  of  the  gain  less  cost  of 
ed  ot  the  corn-fed  pigs  was  com- 
kied  at  $10.21;  ot  those  fed  corn 
Id  tankage,  $12.38;  ot  those  fed 
lual  parts  com  and  skimmilk, 
U.SO;  and  of  the  others  fed  three 
[rts  ot  skimmilk  to  one  of  corn, 
|2.0?. 

Iskinimilk  proved  more  profitable 
|th  these  young  pigs  than  with 
her  animals.  Pigs  after  weaning 
about  three  pounds  of  skimmilk 
la  pound  of  corn.  This  amount  ol 
{immilk  may   be  reduced  a  halt   as 

pigs  approach   maturity. 
iThe  pigs  fed  equal  parts  of  skim- 
|lk  and  corn  were  worth  3.7   per 
at  more  on  the  market  than  thost 
corn  alone.     Skimmilk  was  worth 
cents    per    hundredweight    when 
in  equal  proportion  to  corn  valued 
|tl.68  a  bushel,  and  57  cents  when 
with  a  third  as  much  corn.  Eight 
iinds  of  .'^kimmllk  fed  with  an  equal 
jight  of   corn    was   equal    in    feed- 
value  to  a  pound  of  tankage  fed 
fh  nine  times  as  much  corn. 


fATION  DETERMINES  PROFIT 


That  the  ration  received  by  fatten- 
hogs  has  much   to  do  with    the 
inoray  of  pork  production  has  been 
|wn  clearly  in  demonstration  feed- 
tests  conducted  by  the  Missouri 
[lege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Kan- 
lAgriciiltural  College.     R.  M.  Wat- 
.  manager  ot  the  demonstration 
yards  at  St.  Joseph,  presents  the 
|owing  data  concerning  the  cost  of 
iucing  pork  with  th(    various  ra- 
is. 

pe  results  given  are  the  average 
[our  successive  ninety-day  feeding 
fods.  A  ration  of  shelled  corn  and 
^age  reqviired  389  pounds  ol  shell- 
pom  and  28  pounds  of  tankage  to 
^"ce  100  pounds  gain.  The  cost 
sain  was  $15.15  a  hundred.  A 
'•O  ot  shelled  com  .and  linseed 
['  required  415  pounds  of  phelled 


com  and  27  pounds  linseed  meal  to 
produce  100  pounds  gain.  The  cost 
oi  gain  was  $15.63  a  hundred.  Ont 
period  of  feeding  shelled  corn,  tank- 
age and  shorts  showed  approximately 
the  same  cost  as  shelled  corn  and 
tankage.  The  feed  prices  upon  which 
these  figures  are  based  are  com  %1 
a  bushel,  tankage  $4.50  per  hundrei? 
pounds,  linseed  meal  $3  per  hundred 
pounds,  shorts  $2.50  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Feeders  will  note  that  pork  can  be 
produced,  with  feed  at  its  present 
high  price,  at  about  $15.  With  pork 
at  $18,  this  makes  a  margin  of  near- 
ly $3  to  insure  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  high  price  ot  hogs  will  be 
maintained  for  some  time  to  come 
because  of  the  demand  for  pork  pro- 
ducts and  the  apparent  scarcity  of 
them.  The  fact  should  also  be  con- 
sidered that  if  crops  can  be  fed  on 
the  farm,  and  made  to  bring  as  much 
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^B  7 

^^J 

^ft^j^ 

^^§'3 

Rdi^ii^ 

Anti-Sucking   Device 

money  as  they  would  if  sold,  that  the 
fertility  left  on  the  farm  makes  that 
method  highly   advisable. 


CEMENT  FLOORS  PAY  THEIR  COST 
IN  A  YEAR 


By  increasing  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure produced,  cement  floors  in  live- 
stock feeding  will  return  their  cost 
in  about  one  rear.  Tight  stable  floors 
save  soluble  plant  food  from  seeping 
away  as  it  does  with  earth  floors. 

Manure  was  increased  in  value  by 
;$  45  annually  for  every  thousand 
pounds  live  weight  of  steers  over  that 
recovered  from  animals  standing  on 
3arth  floors  in  tests  conducted  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  In  the  ex- 
periments 58  steers  were  fed.  The 
cost  of  concreting  was  about  $4..")0  a 
steer.  Two  six-month  feeding  periods 
would  therefore  pay  for  tht  expense 
of  the  concretr  floors. 


CLEANLINESS  KEEPF  ANIMALS 
WELL 


Proper  nourishment  and  clean  sur- 
roundings art  helpful  in  combating 
animal  disea.ses.  Feeding  balanced 
rations  will  take  care  of  the  nourish- 
ment factor.  Clean  and  sanitary  sur- 
roundings ar(  as  essential  as  propei 
nourishment.  Drainage  ol  quarter.^, 
ventflation,  keeping  sheds  and  stalls 
free  from  manure,  dust  and  other 
rubbish,  a  liberal  use  *of  lime  and 
other  disinfectants,  and  eternal  war 
on  parasites  will  reduce  the  veterin- 
ary bill  to  the  minimum. — Mo.  Circ. 


WUcb  is  Cheapest  and  Best 
Ration  tor  Fattening  Hogs? 

Four  Valuable  Experiment  Station  Tests 

Here  is  some  mighty  valuable  information  for  hog 
raisers.    Four  instructive  feeding  experiments  were 

conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Exper- 
iment Stations  at  the  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Stock  Yards,  to  determine 
the  comparative  values  of  different  rations  for  fattening  hogs. 

60  Cholera-immune  hogs  were  selected  and  divided  into  lots  of  15 
each,  as  uniform  in  weight,  quality  and  condition  as  possible. 

The  First  Thin^  the  Experts  Did 


Previooa  to  starting  this  feeding  test,  the  Krst  tiling  the  experts  did 
was  to  ifii  rid  ot  the  worms.  They  knew  the  importance  of  this 
step  liecaoae  no  ho£  can  thrive  or  fatten  to  l>est  advanta^  unless 
free  from  these  blood-sucking  feed-consaminiJ.  disease-breeding 
pests.  They  also  linew  that  all  ho^s,  unless  previously  treated, 
are  always  infested  with  worms.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
for  you  to  remember — especially  now  when  feed  prices  are  so  bi^ 

Following  is  a  result  of  the  tests  covering  a  period  of  100  days: 

f  A*  "Nigx  1  with  a  ration  of  shelled  corn  and  tankage  (609fc  protein)  made 
***"  x-^  w.  X  a  total  sain  of  18L4  lbs.,  per  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  $5.78  each, 
f  a4  Tin  2  ^'^^  2  ration  of  shelled  corn  and  linseed  meal  (old  process) 
&avi.  x-i  V.  A  niade  a  gain  of  147.2  lbs.,  per  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  $3.95  each. 

Y  A#  ftn  *%  wi^  ^  ration  of  shelled  com  alone  made  a  total  gain  of  onhr 
***"  AIM.  »*  110.5  lbs.,  per  host  and  a  net  profit  of  only  $1.88  per  hog. 

Y  a4  Itf /v  4  with  3  ration  of  shelled  com  and  skim-milk  made  a  total  gain 
***"  XI  u.  -X  of  I90.81be.,  per  hog  and  a  net  profit  of  $6.53  per  hog  for  the  100 
days  feeding.    This  lot  made  tne  greatest  gain  and  the  most  profit 

No  matter  how  YOU  are  feeding  YOUR  hogs,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  get  the  cheapest  and  best  results,  that  they  are 

kept  free  from  worms.  You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  giving  them  a  good  worm 
remedy  like  SAL- VET  —  the  greatest,  safest,  surest  and  most  widely  used  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner  —  the  cheapest  and  best  worm  remedy  you  can  buy. 

For  only  2J^  per  month  per  hog  you  can  keep  your  hogs  free  from  worms, 
save  feed,  get  faster  gains,  make  maximum  profits  and  avoid  dangerous  diseases, 
because  healthy,  worm-free  hogs  are  less  liable  to  contract  fatal  diseases. 
SAL- VET  is  not  only  best  for  hogs,  but  for  sheep,  horses  and  cattle.  > 

"Please  aend  ua  two  barrela  of  SAL-VETT  at  once.  This  is  the  beet  thiriK  we  hava 
ever  uaed.  We  use  it  for  abeep,  horses  and  over  100  hooa  and  And  it  all  you  claim." 

A.  J.  LOVEJOY,  Roscoe.  Illinois. 
lilx-Pres.  International  Live  Stock  Exhibit,  Sec.  Berkshire  Breeder's  Aas'n. 

•*My  SAlrVfcTl'  is  all  (tone.  Send  me  another  barrel  at  once.  $5.00  worth  of 
SAL-VET  saved  me  $10.00  worth  of  feed.  My  hogs,  phoep,  cows  and  horses  are 
fioins  remarkably  well.  My  experience  has  Lieen  that  XAL-VET  and  worms  can- 
not dwell  together."  E.  A.  DUNTRAGER,  Fairview.  Mich. 

"I  have  been  in  the  hog  business  for  thirty  years  and  have  tried  zvery  known 
remedy  for  hoes,   but  have   never    found  anything  to  equal  your  SAL- VET.    It 
eertainly  doea  the  work  and  is  t-asy  to  foed.     1  fed  it  to  little  nigs,  boars,  ores* 
nsnt  sow*  and  Bod  it  O.  K.    I'U  never  be  without  SAL- VET." 
,  G.  F.  MARSHALL  &  SON.  Monroe,  Iowa. 

Owners  of  Silver  Cup  Herd  of  Poland  Chinaa. 

Test  It  60  Davs  At  Our  Risk  Y<>"  <^^  ^^^  SAL- VET  60  days 

and  get  a  supply  on  our  absolute  guarantee  that  it  will  do  all  claimed  for  it  or 
money  refunded.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us.  Don't  continue 
wasting  high  priced  feed  by  feeding  worm  infested  stock. 

NOTE— We  have  iiut  issued  a  New  Uve  Stock  Book  that  uAU  be  $ent  free  on  Te<iue$t 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists,  Dept.  105  Qeveland,  Ohio 

_-__ ._ ^     -      r2831 
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11    The  Best  of  Tankage 

1 1    should  be  led  to  your  hogs.  Don't  r.;ike  ;i  cluince  I 

ill    anil  fee<l  them  poor  li)w-sr:i(le  muW^rUil.     I*e  sun-  i 

II    of  vuur  taukit^e  and  protect  your  stock  liy  u.sInK  f: 

II     Ideal    Digester    Tankage 

1 1    Made    from    the  best  of  meat  scrap,    carefully  1: 

1=    sterilize.!       If  you  are  not  satisfied  with   rcsult.s.  ii 

II    we  will  return  your  money.    Order  now   while  Ii 

II    we  can  oupply  you.  | : 

1 1    Prices,  FeodlDR  Directions,  etc  .free  on  request.  1 1 

IVe  alto  rrtal^e  "Ideal  \t  al  l\ 

Scraps"   best  for  increased  |i 

eg*  production  in    winter.  |  j 

Write  for  prices,  etc.  l\ 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO 
I  NORTH   WALES.   PA. 
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CORN  INSURANCE 


ITha  hmt  aad  ehecpwt  e«ra  tamr- 
I  anee  yon  eaa  bay,  that  will  Mve 
every  ear  of  your  com  erop.  ia  a 
Marmhall  Iron  Com  Crib.  Built 
of  heavy  zinc  gvlvaniced  iron. 
Cost  no  more  than  old  style 
wooden  eri  be.  Store  eom  in  rat- 
proof ,  Orapcoof,  wcBttwr  proof 


JriarshaU(Z)(brn  Cribs 


i:  «:•■:: 


Oet  This  Bif  FIEE  FoUer 

Just  send  a  postal  with 
your  name  and  address 
.  and  we'll  mail  you  this  big 
\t  freeeatalos  folder.  TelU  bow 
Marthalla  cure  com  better.  A 
■iie  to  At  every  farm.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 
Cilia  AND  BIN  COW 


IRON 


■no 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

If  yoii  have  :*  Ft  P.  engine 
you  can  run  this  14  Inch 
machine  successfully.    Will 

fiay  for  Itaelf  in  one  year'.'* 
II  not  pulverize  blades  ami 
top«  Sold  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Write  for  vrice  and  catalog. 

A.  M.  Bellinger .       Lancaster,  Pa. 


.  ciiitiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiMiiMiniiitiMitniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiinis 
=  D  f  T  V       Prices  have  bit  bottom.  1 

1  *^  '-'     ■  Book  for  fa  1  shipments.         = 

I     Cotton  Seed  Meal  car^^cs.  I 

-  J.  E.  Bartlett  Co..  Mill  K  .  Jackson.  m,/.v,,,  = 
E  Mich.  Low  prtces-salviiKeKraiii^inlll  feeds  riWW  = 
rktliiiiiiiiiMiniiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiiniiniiMiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii3 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  too 

25  to  30  per  cent,  protein — 10  per  cent.  fat.   In  100  lb. 
bags.    3  cts.  lb.  less  than  ton  lots.   Ask  for  samples. 

CONSOLIDATED    DIGESTER   TANKAGE 

Mrat  and  l>on'.    40  to  *6  prr  Cfnt.  protfin — 12  pcf 
cent.  fit.    $65  per  ton,     Less  than  ton  lots,  4  cts.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

ORenhauser  DcD-utnic  ut  B 
STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


STDRffnson 


>KSiiithGrubber£o 


y/^-y. 
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We  Want  Caaked  Food 


So  does  every  sensible  hog.     Cooked'  Food  tastes 
better,  digests  easier,  goes  farther,  and  makes  more 

meat  profit.  Send  today  for  "Growthy  Pork- 
er's" message  explaining  the  advaotSKca  of 
cooked  food  and  giving  details  about 


X 


HEESEN   COOKERS 

Tank  R«M«r*,  Roc  TrMchs,  etc.  60.000  fanaMs  In  AnMrka 

■r*  booMina  proftta,  rnttinc  facdiBC eoatand  •nalBatincdl*- 

*■  ^SV'  ;I>**V  ■■><!  poultry /br  oalac  Bmmb  prodnrta.     Help 


rewroantrf.    Bmetb*  craln.    («ok  yoor  atack^owi  mad  maka  H  mo  fartkar.    And  y«a  can  alao  oaa  Om 
cookar  for  rendartaw  lard.  ba«tla«  water.  bolUnc  arrap,  ate.    Wilta  in<\ta  tvt  dreular 

NBISflLMpS. ACQ. ■ok    W  T«cimwIi. Mlchlgoii 


1 


K: 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Noy«mber  3,  l»n  i 


Norember  I,  lfll7. 


,     Pennsylvania  Farmmr 


17—355 


Great  Bargains  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Painfe 

striking;  example  of  our  abUity  to  MTe  money  for  our  cuBtomers,  w«  otfer  Bwercote  H?^?*.,*]!!!! 
rn  P«iiua.     We  guaraatee.hiit  Evercole  PlpnU  *Ul  mewure  upto_«v.ry  '*a«^«?f*r,  »~*  ^51'.  TJSt'^r  h«T2 


a  8t 

(tarn 


finest  and  purest  maicrlaU:  that  Uiey  wlU  noi  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  i.tf  wUen  pflPe/IyWPHed.toattoetr  luster 
Uordiirini;  that  tbs  colors  :  le  perniaiieai;  that  their  spreadioc  qualities  are  surerlor  and  that  in  uso  now  oy  iuou»ana«w 

'■  they    '"'  -        -  " 


Charles    Will  Lam    iiturM   customars, 


are 


glTlus  unbounded  Batisfacttoa.  Erercote  i'aints 
are  uiiifurm  in  ouaiUar:  readj-iuiied  and 
ready  to  uae  tUe  momaHit  you  upcii  the  can. 
Uur  prices  are  baiifd  uii  maiiufaciuriiig  co^t 
in  one  of  the  aiietit  tactoriM  in  New  York 
plus  just  Olio  sioaU  margin  of  proAt. 
Kemember  that  paint  !•  juat  one  of  thousaniia 
of  articloe  lold  by  us  so  thai  a  very  ■mall 
proBt  oil  each  item  yiekls  a  satisfactory  return. 

COLORS   OF    EVERCOTE    HOUSE    PAINT 
Oriier   bjr   Ntiraber  and  Color 

29A28SPeaGrMll  ?2Jfi    ?2!?r'2l«.'""*' 

29A20     Slate  29A39    Terra  Cetta 

29A240  Blue  Gray  29A246  Out^«»  *^'"«» 

29A209  Inside  Whita  M*  *  il  fiL?  r«-, 
29A283  LiBht  Gray  2»*'»  f^.^t^rSST 
29A37     Medium  Brewo  29A233_Dark   Greefl^_ 


PaiBttfeBaraNow 


fJiKlTV  VOTTP  mirV  no  FAPTI4FPt  Bargains  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Roofing 

I  Wl    Jii%  B^^  fl  "■  -  ■      %_#  m.    M  Mm.  I^MI  U     M     1.  m.     mm.     M  ■        .^^.M  m.     M     M      M  B^^Mm.  X  5fT  ?  "'*«""®k."*."I?'"  »<»"■  Jjo^'e  °;  l)*™  "Ith  Ever<„ie  or  Saadow  Guaranteed  Boofln*.  PoalUfely  the  itrongeM 

AW  AA     JLA   MtAiMl  A      ^ta^    ^^^  A  ^  1h^^^     a  ^M^^h^^  m^       A     flkA   m    Jb    JH    iLMmMA  m#  •»<!  ^*^  roo1"(  obtalnaUe.  remdlms  of  price.     Absolutely  waterproof,  weatherproof,  rotproof  and  ttre-resUUnx.     W« 

^       ^^^  •■   ^  -  _— .^        fff*"**  .♦»••*  »•••  Ewrtota  and  Sandew  Reeflaf  yeu  k«y  will  wear  a  deflnlte  number  ef  yew*. 


^65 

Per  Gallon 

50-Gallon 

Barrel 


$272 

Per  Gallon 
25-Gallon 
•',  Barrel 


$180 

Per  Gallon 

S-Galloo  ' 

Can 


$|85 

Per  Gallon 

l-Gallon 

Can 


95c 


For 

'/i-Gallon 

Can 


50c 


For 

I -Quart 

Caa 


Evercote  Bam  Paint  | 
l3  far  the  best  water- 
proof and  weatherproof 
bam  paint  to  use— and 
the  price  is  luw — sur- 
prisingly low.  We  have 
a  long-time  factory 
contract,  made  when 
raw  material  prices 
were  low — much  lower 
than   they   are  today—  , 

and  lids  tiiif  ssTing  we  paaa  along   to  JOU, 
29A176Brewa  2gAI76Ra4 

29AI77Slsla  2gAI78Y«ll«w 

*  29A 1 79  Mo»»  Greea 


In  the  Present  Crisis,  Em  1$  the  Watchword  of  the  Nation 


l-Gal.  Can 

96c 

Per  Gal. 


S-OaL  Can 

94c 

ParGaL 


25-Gal. 
M  Barrel 

89c 

PerGaL 


50-Gal. 
Barrel 

86c 

Per  GaL 


OUR  BIG  FREE  PAINT  BOOK 

Scnc   (ir   it    toiiay— right   now — t)efore  you   si>eiiil 


.showB  1«2  color  chlpe.  deecribea  eterythlng  you  nee'i/^.i^i^i^^.^ 
p«intln«.  quotaa  the  kweeet  pricee,  explains  our  uauaual  guarantee, 
a   (lollaT  for  any   kind  of   paint   or  painting.      It   will   aave  rou   money. 


Real  ecottomy  does  not  consist  in  doing  without  „, 
purchase  of  necessities  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  witi 
saving  over  retail  prices —  taking  advantage  of  quantity 

The  Charles  William  Stores  helps  you  in  all   these  things. 
quantities  from  primary  sources  of  supply.    We  never  miss  a  cajh 
every  unnecessary   buying  and  selling  expense.      We  have  no  sa 
are  bulging  with  the  finest  products  of  the  nation's  greatest  fa 
present  prices  took  effect  and  represent  the  biggest  rnerchainiise  b 
our  millions  of  customers.      Our  location  in  New  York  City  and  si 
economy  of  time  in  delivering  your  goods.     Every  article  we  sell  U  | 

In  the  face  of  these  advantages— while  retail  prices  the  count 
satisfy  you  on  everything  you  need  for  your  home,  workshop  or  fa 

The  items  here  represent  only  a  few  sample  values.    There 
Get  this  book  out  today !    It  will  help  you  make  every  dollar  you  spend j 


It  means  the  abolition  of  extravagance  from  our  homes  and  the 
'of  quality.  Economy  means  buying  DIRECT  —  making  a  handsome 
jh  prices  in  the  best  markets. 

in  the  heart  of  the  nation's  greatest  merchandise  center.     We  buy  in  tremendous 

gel!  direct  to  you.     We  have  done  away  with  expensive  showrooms  and  eliminated 

ur  catalog,  no  bad  debts,    no  costly   creait   system.      Our  ten    mammoth  warehouses 

tkshopa.      Most  of  these  goods  were   bought    on  specially  advantageous  terms  before 

Kca  totias .    We  have  a  trained  organization  of  4,000  people  who  specialize  in  pleasing 

tation  facilities  by  rail  and  water  nxake  us  practically  next  door  to  you.     This  means 

nclad  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your,  money  back. 

Jig  almost  beyond  belief— we  urge  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  we  can 
•  than  you  can  obtain  from  any  jtner  house  on  merchandise  of  standard  quality. 
in  the  pages  of  our  catalc^,  "  Your. Bargain  Book,"  which  you  have  in  your  home. 
Ighow  you  the  way  to  real  ECONOMY.    The  more  you  order  the  more  you  save. 


Now  is  Uie  tiaie  to  cover  your  hou.ie  or  bam  with  Everroie  or  Sandow  Guaranteed  Booflng.  Poattlfely  the  atrongasi 
and  best  rooflng  obtainable,  ragsrdless  of  price.     Absolutely  waterproof,  weatherproof,  rotproof  and  ara-resUUng.     Wa 
fluarantesthat  the  Evereata  and  Sandew  Raaflafl  yau  kay  will  wear  a  deflnlte  number  af  ' 
i^ld  at  frlces  rouch  lower  thaii  you  will  pay  elsewhere.     Anyone  can  lay  Evercote  or  Sandow 
Koofing — the  only  tools  required   are  a  hammer  and  a  knife.     Each 
roll  la  32  hiches  wide  and  conulns  108  square  feet.  Nails  and  cement 
are  Included  free  of  charge  with  each  order 


YouCan'tAffordtoWasteanOunce  ^^S'J^^SSS 
of  Butter  Fat  Today! 


Yott  Don't  Have  to  Own  ?J'e^  ^f^  „1  '^ 


The  Maynari  Is  the  Sh^flest 


pricvi  f(ir  milk,  buiter  and  cheese  lo  make  money  in 
dairvinu  Even  if  ynn  own  only  two  or  three  cows,  you 
mak--   a  haiitlsonie  jirollt.    II  you   get  all   the  batter  lat. 

Don't  Waste  the  Batter  Fat !     ^a  ''^  Tt 

tet  away!  Don't  waste  the  milk,  either!  Send  It  through  a  good  cream 
aeparmor  which  will  save  every  ounce  of  buiter  fat.  (<et>arator  cream 
brings  the  highest  market  price,  alwajg,  and  then  yoo  have  the  swert. 
wamj  skimmed  milk  lor  the  little  calves,  pigs  and  chickens— aLso  mg 
profit  irodurers  these  days.  We  will  help  you  save  all  the  butter  fat 
and  milk.  We  will  sell  you  a  Maynard  Cream  Keparator  on  long  time,  so 
that  jf.ur  oxira  profits  will  pay  for  it.  We  will  send  you  just  the  right 
size  for  yovir  herd  of  cow.s  upon  receipt  of  $2.00.  The  balance  you  can  pay 
In  eleven  luoiithly  paymcuii,    and  you  won't  miss  the  money  either. 

and  best  cream  sep- 
arator. We  ruaranteo 
it  lor  li.'v.-.  -No  bctici-  cream  seiaritDr  niaile,  rcaerdlens  of  namt^, 
make  or  trice — yet  ue  sell  it  at  almost  half  lab  prico  a^ked  by 
dealers  and  aRentsi  f"r  other  machines.  }l:i»  dip  famous  alum- 
inum one-piece  .<ikimming  device,  skimming  the  milk  ciftht  times 
in  one  operation— eaiv  to  waaU  and  keep  cleau  and  swoct— no 
dlacs  to  bother  with— low  down  supply  can — pirot  ball  bcarlnga 
which  make  it  eaay  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  operat*?.  It  is  so 
almi'lc.  so  well  made  that  ttiere  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

is  sold  on   30  days  free  trial  test   on  yotir 

own  farm.     If  you  <loirt  like  it  after  tLslng 
it   i;i«!ii    iirnl    niarnlnx  for   a  whole  month,   ship   It    back  to  U9 
ajvi  wc  HiU   rciuru  your  money  aud  pay  the  freight  both  ways, 
from    this    advertisement    If    you    want   It    la 
a  hurry.      Send  ti»  $'J  "0  and  say.  "Send  me  a 
ai«yi:3rd  I'rcam  Separator  quick,  and  if  I  like  it  I  will  pay  the 

balance    In    eleven   monthly    payincnu    beuiiiuing    30    days   fron»    .     .^        .  .     _._  ,^^ 

date  If  I  don't  like  it  after  usliig  1'  .'to  da.v»,  I  will  sentl  It  back  and  you  are  to  pair  U» 
charges  ImiiIi  ways  aud  return  llie  $2.00.'  U'»  very  simple,  you  se^— no  red  tape— no  niK— 
no  troubli---except  to  write  the  letter.  Write  It  today  right  now— even  thou*'h  you  have  only 
tao  or  three  cow»— you  .an  make  the  tM^'iiarator  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  Ume  out  ol  ine 
•Ttra   profits.      Most  ol  a«ir  easterner*   prafar  tba   Maynard    N».   i. 

FOUR  SIZES— FOUR  PRICES— EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 


The  Maynard 


Order  Direct 


Parro  boys— and  grown-ups.  too — can  pick 
up  many  dollars  this  Fall  and  Winter  by  trap- 
ping Furs  were  never  so  expensive  as  now  and 
the  demand  is  steadily  increesing.  Skurut. 
Opossum.  iUnk.  Muskrat,  Raccoon.  Badger. 
Coyote— every  one  of  these  little  animals  ylelda 
a  pelt  worth  real  dollars  to  you. 

"Your  Kargain  I((x>k"— our  big  1000-rag<? 
General  Catalog  which  you  hav»— lllustrateH 
and  dcecrll>ee  everytiiing  the  hunter  and  trapper 
needs.  Astonishing  valuea.  wonderful  variety 
aad  surprisingly  low   pricea. 

Oneida 
Jump  Traps 

With  Ckaiat 

15c 

Up 

These  are  strong,  single  spring  traps;  light 
and  coiapact.  For  larger  and  more  p^ermj 
traps,  see  pace  «2  of    -Your  Bargain  Book. 

l7A220«rBr  Bat.  G-'fJ":  «'L^Vk,? 
spread.  I'ric*  par  doaao.  S  1 .73,  ««*  '  »• 

i7A2207  For  Skunk.  Oix-euia.  •*«•  ♦7;^ 
spftiir  lYlcek  per  do««.  S2.04:  '"^   »»• 

I7A2208  Tor  Mink.  Muakrat  and  Skunk. 
5>4-ln   siTi^id.  Per  doaeo.  SS-Oft:  ««*  200 

1 7A22  I O  For  Badger.  Fox.  Coyote.  «<• 
aSi-ln:  tprJid.  Par  doeeo.  SS.95:  each  50« 


728A3002 
728A3004 
72SA300a 
728A30T5 
1012 
Use 


728A2 


Ply 

2 
3 
3 

4 


ETercete  Standard  Robber 

Style  Rooiinf 

Is  made  of  long  fiber  felt, 
Baturated  witli  mineral  aaphait 
and  coated  with  asphalt  com- 
position that  makes  it  tough  and 
pliable.  Kxceptionalty  duralile. 
(Ire-resistlnK  and  unaffected  liy 
steam,  vapor,  gas  or  climatic 
conditions.  Will  not  taint  or  dis- 
color rain  water.  When  properly 
laid  It  Is  water  tight  anct 
mol.stureproof.  Called  "rubber 
rooting"  liei'auso  of  its  smooth 
Unish  appearance,  but  no  rubber 
is  used  in  its  manufacture. 


Shpg.  wt 
35  pounds 
45  i)ounds 
S.'i  pounds 
65  pounds 
65  potmds 


Guaranteed 

5  years 

8  years 

12  years 

13  years 
IS  years 


Per  roll 


1%-lneh  nails  orer  old  shlnglea. 


Sudow  S4iid  Coated  A>pk«lt 
Gaaranteed  Rooiing 

&(ade  of  selected  wool  felt. 
thoroughly  saturated  with  an 
asphalt  composition  and  then 
i-ijate*!  with  a  layer  of  tough 
flexible  mineral  asphalt  In  which 
finely  washed  sand  has  been 
embedded  to  give  it  a  hard  and 
solid  surface.  If  you  desire  to 
do  so  you  can  add  more  sand 
to  its  surface  by  apiilying  a  coat 
of  our  asphalt  roofing  coating 
and  then  sprinkling  the  sand 
upon  it  before  it  drys.  Remember 
that  Sandow  Roofing  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  from  7  to  12  years 

IA2020        1        55  potmda 
.'•^1222        2        65  pounds 

^2Slf        ^        ^S  pounds 
A202 1         3        T5  pounds 


Guaranteed 
I  years 

lO  yeara 
12  years 
12  years 


Use  1%-lnch  nails  when  laying  orer  old  Bhingle"? 


Per  roll 
S|.29 

M 
1. 90 


For  Complete  Lin*  of  Roofing  at  Bargain  Price*  Se*  "  Your  Bargain  Book. ' '  Pago*  880  lo  883 


Victor  GawTnpt 


Maynard 
Ordmr 

$000 

Maynard 
Order 


No.    3   (For  n    1(1 

Catalog  No. 

with     your     order, 
uioiithly     payments 
each,  or  cash  in 
riiH  with  order 

No.  4  (For  :»   to 

Catalog  No. 

with     your     order, 
mnnthly     payments 
each,  or  caiib  In 
full  with  order 


."i  r»w  Farm) 

734 A  3 

then      eleven 
of     S2.80 

$31.15 

8  Cow  Farm! 
734  A4 

then     eleven 
of     $3.61 

$39.20 


Maynard  No.  5  (For  3  to  20  Cow  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.    734AS 

then     elaeen 
of    84. 0« 

$44.35 


$000  I 


with     your     order. 

monthly     payments 

ach.    or   cash    in 

full  with  ordM' 


Maynard  No.  6  (Fur  3  to  35  Cow  Farm) 

Order  Catalog  No.    734A6 

Ctf^rm  ^^^     ^"^     order,     then     eleven 

^^M\JV  monthly     payments     of     S4.46 

w 'S^  each,  or  cash  in  CA&  A^tt 

^  full  wUh  order ^tO.tJ 


Every  Irappar _,..  

Our  prii.es  iixe  e^ttaMdy  low  as  yoM  mn  aaas: 

I7A220O  SHwaaA  W»    Inchas  PMeSk   »ar 

dosen.    $1.22:  each    I  I*.  __ 

I7A220I   Spread    4    inches.  PHca^    per 

doaeo.  $1.44:  eacb    I  3«    ^  ,^ 

I  7A2202  Spread   4H    hicbes.  Price,  per 
dozen.   $2. 18:  aach    I8e. 


Snre  Catck 

Trappers' 

0«tfit 


Bathroom  Outfit 


Bathtub.  '<  feet  long,  of  cast 
iron,  lined  with  whiio  porce- 
lain enamel  Furnished  with 
.No  4V4  nirkcl -plated  brass 
Fuller  bath  eoik  for  hot  and 
cold  water.  Kick«»l- plated  brass 
waste  and  overflow  pipe;  two 
[)lTset    nickel-plated    brass    sup- 


ply i,.p.s  mith  floor  flanges.  Lavatory  of  caat  »«>n.  »\':?..JS»21  Inchw  with  »-lnch  ba^  4- 
inch  lull  rmi;  p.,rcelaln  enam  '.fl  In  one  rleco.  with  'It  '  pattern  Jowl  »»»  '»»  "  '  "^t  " 
plaic.l  hraKS  low  down  rorapre.ston  basin  cocks  with  cUiua  indtx  t^P*-  .  Two  n  <l<el^ 
plated  suiTpIr  rire*  to  wall:  114-luch  nlckel-plrled  bra.s8  trap  to  Boor;  chain  «""  '""f'f*' 
Btoii  T.  Closet  buwl  U  svihon  wash.lown.  of  beet  »iirenu8  earthenware.  »wt  to  P°'  ■?  't^ 
goldeti  ouk.  Mckel  j.Uted  brass  offset  hinges.  Hessoi.cd  oak  tank  golden  polUhe<l  lined 
with  coupcr;  61,  gal.  <ai;acity.  Rubber  ball  valve  and  improved  tliwh  ▼»*»•  <>,«*'■•»*'''>  '^^ 
button.    KurnUhBd  with  nickel -iilated  brass  sunpli  and  flush  pli)os.    Shig.  wt.,  480  lbs.    CCC  flQ 

26A6400     For   ic»<l  pipe  conne<t ion?,    complete ''•««■ 

20A040I      For  iron  pipe  conneetloDs.   complete ; '  ••••„V*LL.***i«.;".L' ''rS'sS 

26A0462  Bathtub  only,  with  flvfnros.  for  leaU  pipe  connectloBS.  Shpf.  wt.,  SW  lbs.  I  9. BO 
26A04S3     Bathtub  only,  with  fixtures,  for  iron  pipe  <»nncctions.  Shpg.  wt..  300  IM.     I  9.90 

YorfuHtinm  of  Phtfnhing  Supplirm.  Mechanic*'   Tool*  and  Acce*aorie*.  to*  oage* 

900  to  9  72  of  our  catalog.   "  Your  Bargain  Booh. ' '  winch  you  have  in  your  home 


I7A2320 

Splendid  outfit 
for  the  boy  00 
the  farm  who 
would  like  to 
set  a  few  traps. 
The  outfit  con- 
tains one  Juiiiii 
Trap  No.  0; 
one  Victor  No.  0;  one  Jump  No.  1:  one  victor 
No.  I  and  one  Vlct'ir  No.  IH-  Theae  traps 
are  suiuble  for  catching  Muskrat.  Skunk. 
Uapber.  Mink.  etc.  We  include  14-Pouri'l 
package  of  Rapid  Tanner;  a  2-ouiic«  l)ott!e 
<;amo  Lure  and  a  Trapper's  Guide.  #|  OC 
Price,  outfit  complete ^1  .faJ 


Steel 
Wheel 


IA3482  Made  of  selected  hardwood, 
(tainted  red  and  stronglv  bracsd  with  wood. 
Uamovablo  aidae.  Has  a  well  made  .steel 
wheel.  18  In.  In  diameter.  Bod  is  26  in  long 
and  11'^  Id.  deep.  8hp«.  wt.  4S  Iba.  ^4  AA 
Price,   each    if 4i.tJW 


9& 


harneit. 


This  Big  Shoe  Repair  Outfit 

77A699I     Consists  of  a 
combinstioil     set     of     loi'ls 
with  whieh  you   can   repair 
yoBr    own    boots,    shoes,    rubbers 
and  mend  your  own  llnwaro. 

TI10  outfit  coosist.s  of  the  following:  One 
men's  Iron  last:  one  lioys*  Iron  laet:  one 
women's  iron  last:  one  chlUI's  iron  last: 
one  Iron  stnnd,  siiitaMo  for  the  above  lasts: 
one  shoe  hammer,  one  shoe  knife,  one  peg 
awl  Imft.  one  pcx  awl.  one  sewing  awl  haft, 
one  srwinir  awl,  one  stabbing  awl  haft,  one 
stabbing  »tvl,  one  paper  each  of  "^-Inch.  %• 
Inch.  »4  tn<  h  clinch  nails,  one  paper  of  %- 
int'i  !:•  el  nails,  four  pairs  of  heel  platee, 
assort eti  sizes;  one  liottle  nf  rubber  cement, 
one   boiilo   of    leather   cement,   one    ball   of 

shoe  thread.   S   harness  needle-,   one   balV  of 

wax.  r,ne  linmees  and  saw  clamp,  one  harness  and  belt  punch,  ene  boai 
of  slnjled  rivets.  Rssorte<l;  om-  soldering  topper  and  handle,  one  bar 
of  aulCer  one  box  of  rosin,  one  piece  at  tin.  In  neat  wood  box.  We 
will  quote  a  much  higher  price  after  January  1.  Buy  nowf 
I'rlcc.   rnmplrle  nntflt    


20 


98c 


Order   today  from   this 
page.      We     will     return 
your    money   if    you   will 
(Ive  up  the  grinder  after 
■sing  IC  Two  siaan— with  8- In.  burrs  ami  a 
caiiaeiiy  of  10  to  .10  l>ushels  an  hour:  with  lo- 
in,  burrs  and  a  capacity  of  20  to  60  bushels  an 
hour.    Main  frame  is  ono  ra.sting.    Ceb  break- 
ers  ore  cbilli'd    Iron   spiral   cuiicuves  bolle<l   t(» 
sides  and  iKjttom  of  main  frame.    Bearlnf*  are 
extra    long   and    lined    with    best    babbitt.      Main 
•haft    is    1%    Inches    In    8-lnch    grinder    and    l>-j 
inches    In    10-lncJi    grinder.      Feed    Is    adjustable 
Barrt   are  of   a   special   design   and    are   harder   than    tempered    steel 
They  will  not  heat  the  grain  while  grimllng.     We  fumUh  three  stvles 
of  burrs     fine  for  shelled  com  and  small   grain,   coarse  for  ear  com  or 
for  making  feed  from  shelled  com,   and  extra  coarse  for  grinding  car 
com    (either   dry   or  daoip)   for  feed:  8-inrJi   mill   requires   3  to  6-horse 
power  and  should  nin  100  revolutions  per  minute  per  horse  power 
7I9AI093     With    S-ln.    burrs,    steel    legs    and    steel     #9A  A  A 
hopper  art  40-lb    balance  wheel.  Shpg.  wt..  250  lbs.   Price  ^fcW.Vw 
7 1 OA  1 098     With    10-in.   burrs,    steel    legs   and   hopper     and   70  lb 
bsl.i.ice  wheel.   8hpg.  wt..  400  lbs      Price ' $27. SO 


Bcnmore  HanuBcrless    Sk«tgan 


I7A6250 

Made  of  armnrv 
irr.p  forped  tool  steel. 
factory  ti>sted.  Otie 
barrid  full  choke,  otlicr 
inodine<l  choke.  Smoke- 
less or  black  powder  Side 
lock  action,  easily  taken  apart 
Safety  slide  locks  triggers,  ac- 
cidental discharge  impossible 
Walnut  stock  and  fore  end. 
Wal^it.  7%  to  8  lbs.  I2-Gau«e.  #14  7C 
M,  M  «  32-ln  barrel.     Price....    #14*  I  9 


Marah  King    ^O 
Halting  Coat    m 

I7AI888    Made  of 

lO-oe.  standard  dnck: 
licary  drill  lined.  oMve 
tan  rolof.  Full  skirt 
inside  game  pncket  with 
rntrance  at  front  edges 
and  side  seams  Four 
large  ontslde  shell 
pnrkets  with  flaps.  Out - 
,«lde  breast  pocket,  also 
Mhistle  pn.ket  with 
flap  Fine  corduroy 
collar.  f>>rduroy  lined 
adjustable  cuffs.  Horn 
battens.   34  to  48  ehesl 


Prios t2.lt 


The 


RkhlaiMl  Feed  Grinder  and  Ear  Corn  Crusher 


00 


Leader  Single  Barrel  Shot|iin 

$yl39 


I7A6478 

This  shotgun  to  a 
splendid  bargain 
Made  with  armory 
steel  barrel  and  drop 
forged  frame:  much  sUonger 
than  a  cast  frame  Case  hard- 
ened und  fully  tested  at  the  .  ^  . 
factory  IJnrrel  la  full  choke  bored,  and  Sftoots 
black  or  smokeleaa  powder  Uas  top  le»« 
action  and  low  rebounding  hammer.  AH  parts 
carefully  fitted.  Wt..  6\i,  lbs.  1%-  ^M  9Q 
gsuge.  30-lnch  barrel      Prtoe ^t.*** 


Gaaranteed  andStUi 


The  High  C€>st  of  Farm  Labor\ 

an  enffine  almost  a  necessity  on  every  farto.  but  tiie  hijh  e 
has  nuide  many  fanners  feel  that  the  operating  cost  of  an  ( 
saaoline  only  would  be  prohibitive. 

Here  Is  an  Engine  jM^fe.'ii.t 

a  very  low  cost  because  it  burns  cheap  kerosene  j'lat  asweUi 
ia  a  hick  compreasion,  throttle  suverned  engine,  'Icsignedi 
us*  vi  ksrosene.    It  is  equipped  with  the  new  motel  ke 
wtUt  aBfeBgnatie  air  valvo  and  water  sprajr  valre.    Tli-ro  ani 
no  cagB^Bcated  adjustments  necessary  tochanire  fr;!!  tcasolin 
from  kcroBene  to  gasoline.    It  b  equipped  with  (;onuiQ«y^ 
g^uarantaaintr  steady  and  reliable  ignition.    Heavy  liuuble  L 
forced  crank  shaft,  fuel  tank  enclosed  in  cast  sub-fas*e,  1 
moviac  parts,  spark  advance  and  retard  lever  speed  eoatttijl 
with  water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 

We  Warrant  the  Maynard^. 

power,  to  do  it  continuously  and  without  injury.  We  sell  it  J 
than  dcikler.-i  ask  for  their  lowest  priced  gasoline  ontrines.  W3 
with  tl»e  distinct  imdoratr.ndinjf  and  agreement  that  you  miK 
SivinK  it  every  test  you  cai-o  to  give  it.  and  if  it  i.s  not  entirelij 
yeu.  ship  it  back  to  as  at  our  expense  and  we  will  return  thej 
H»Mi  any  (reisrht  charges  paid  by  you.  You  cannot  ask  for  la 
than  tide.    We  are  ready  to  ship  promptly  from  our  bijr  stt  ' 

The  Maynard  Jr.  V^-Horae  Power  Ga$ 

Type,  fiaaoline  esly.     Four-Cycle  Horiaontal.     Bore,  "h  la. 
SpeeO.    500    1(  I'.M.      Maximum   speed.    600    ILP.M.      L».iui.  f 
each    wheel,    :<4    lln.    Uiam.    crank    aluift.     1%    in.    Capacity 
Capacity  fuel  Lank.  I  gal.  Length  o(  piston,  4  in.  Dlaiu.  o[  pull«1 
3   in.    Shpg.    wt..   225   Ibe. 

The  l»-ll.l".    Maynard  U  built  for  the  uso  of  gasoline  oolj  1 
SSmU  asaaanl  of  fuel  used  to  run  it.   The  m-H.I'.   oiiTeis  Iraf 
in  HMk  the  cylinder  head  Ls  not  water  jacketed  but  is  all  cooMI 
impoctant  respects  the  design  ia  the  same. 
740A84     Maynard   l',2-H.P.  Gasellae  Eaflae.  with  hallsrtai. 
740A88     Same  Entree,   umipletc  with  WHvtlcr  Dscili.iiinf  Mi| 
740A84  I      Hand  truck,  tour  12-lnoh  wheels,  for  uwiM'inf  1 

The  Maynard  3-Horge  Power  Eagi^ 

Type    "K"    Oa-soline- Kerosene    Fo'ir-Cyele   Horizoii.ii      Bor». 
Nonnal  speed.   450  It.  I'M.    .Maxiiuuiu  speed.   5JU  U.  I'.M    biaiu.  I 
each   fiywheel.   81   Iba.    Dlam.   crank   shaft.    19/18  In.    '  ..picUr 
Capacity   fuel  tank.    3^4   gais.    I.eiigtli  ol    pUton,   5^2    ii-   l>iaa. 
of  pulley,  6  In.     .shipping  weight.   tsO  pounds.     Websur  .MuMsl 

The  3-H.I*.  Gasoliua-KeriKene  .Uiunart:  will  oper.1111  a  onHllM 
operate  a  corn  sheller,  fewl  grinder,  cream  separator,  Wium,  Stj 
famous    Webster   Oscillaliiis    Magnoto. 

740A08    Price,    as    descrilJed 

740A842     Haad    Truek  with   feur   U-Hwh   Irea  whtels  fv  1 
Weight,    140   lbs.    IMce,   each 

PLEASE  GET  OUT  ''YOUR  BARGAIN  BOOK,"  OUK] 
aTALOG  WHICH  YOU  RECEIVED  FROM  US 


IDEAL  FARM  POWER 

Burns  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


^"irr^M.-rS^*- 


The  Maynard  5-Horee  Power  Engine 

TyPff  "K"  flasollne-Kerosene  Four  Cycle.  Bore,  *\  In.  Stroke.  8  In.  Normal  apaad. 
40O  K  P  M.  Maximum  spe^l.  50O  It  r^M.  Oiam.  flywheel.  26  in.  Weight  each  flywheel, 
142  l>'~  Diam.  crank  shaft,  1^  in.  Capacity  water  hopper.  6  gals.  Gapacity  fuel  hopper. 
6  c&is  Ijcngth  of  idsion.  6  in.  Dlam.  of  puUey.  12  Ui.  Face  of  pulley.  <  In.  Shpg. 
wt.,   7."'    lbs.      Wefaaler    Magneto  Ignition. 

"The  -11  P.  Oasoline-Kerosene  Maynard  is  the  heat  all  aroun(t  farm  engine  on  the 
mtrkct  today.  It  Is  the  most  practicsl  size.  It  delivers  all  its  power  at  ine  beit  pulley, 
anoothly  and  steadily.  Mounted  on  a  truck,  the  5-H.P  Maynard  makes  the  Idml 
ill  ar  1  iMd  engine  for  all  the  ordinary  work  on  the  farm. 
740.\97    Price,    as    d««a-lbed 

The  Maynard  7'Hor»e  Poteer  Engine 


$87.00 


Tyre  "K"  Oasoiine  Kcro>eiie  Fjur-Cyclo  Horizontal  Bore,  ^  In.  Stroke,  10  In. 
N'ormnl  iieod.  370  R.P.M.  Maximum  apeed,  4j0  K.P..M.  lilam.  flywheel.  :!6  In.  Weight 
etch  t:uvlieel,  23*  lbs.  Dlam.  crank  abaft.  2  In.  Capacity  water  hopper.  12  gala. 
Cip3M  ,  tnel  tank.  %%  gais.  Length  of  pisioii.  7  in.  Diam.  of  puUry,  14  in.  Pace 
ol  pull' V.   8  In.     Shpc.   wt..    12<i.'>  lb«.      Webster  Magneto  Ignition. 

The  TUP.  Oasoline-Keraaeae  Maynard  is  a  heavy  duty  engine.  large  enough  for  all 
the  wr.rk  on  the  farm.  It  will  ma  a  lO-lnch  feed  grinder,  a  U'-lnch  buhr  null,  a  12- 
iocb  on  ilage  nutter  with  blower  elevator  ur  a  16-tnch  ensilage  cutter  with  conveyor 
elevator  It  will  pull  a  two-roll  husker  and  shredder,  a  four-hole  com  sheller,  a  power 
bay  ri'  s  or  run  a  SO-ineh  buss  saw.  #|  OQ  AA 

740A98    Price,    as   described ^l^O.UU 

We  i-xn  supply  horse  trucks,  portable  sawlnff  outflts,  ptuiplng  outfits  and  other  equlp- 
mei.t  ij  go  with   these  ensini  s.      SAi  for  a   free   ropy  of  our  F.\KM   B.\R0.41N   BOOK. 

I  jmi  failed  to  receive  it  please  borro\r  on;  from  your  neighbor,  and  look  carefully  through 

■ces  befure  \ou  siieiid   a  dollar  for  anvtiiiiig      More  Uian  1(10,000  prlivs   are  quoted  in   this 

JtMt— every  (>ri<v  meaning  a  big  saving  to  you.     We  guarantee  to  save  you  money  just  as 

fnaraolee  our  Koods  to  give  satisfaciiun      You  wa.ste  your  doUara  if  you  spend  them  without 

1  bdint  out  what  our  price  Is  on   anything  you  need. 


Some  Extraordinary  Saw  Every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser 


IF  EVERY  farmer  knew  how  low  oui  prices,! 
carry,  we  would  be  doinK  ten  times  the  busin'.-ss  we  1 
been  more  than  double  the  volume  we  received  up  t»l 
present  market.     We  can  show  only  a  few  .samples  onr 
catalog  which  we  sent  you  this  Fall.     If  you  did  not  retem 

Monarch  Wide  Tire  Farm  Wagon    « 

WtlhBvcmdSnt    •»* 

We    believe    thb 
la    Uie    beet    1  n^ 
Wagon  Bargain  on 
the    market   tca.iy. 
Read    the    spc'  lU- 
calioos.     lemeiuljcr 
tte  ft-year  guaran- 
tee,  and  that   y  n 
can      have     yir 
mones  back   if  >«" 
wish,      and     oriler 
now  and  take  your  time  in  tnUiit  Uio  warm.    *'**'t^JZ 
bolsters,    bounds,    spokes,    reach    :itid    tencwe   are   or   je- 
lectcd    well    seasoned    oak.      Uounda    are   square    and   «r; 
braced    from    the    front    oeer    a    sand    bobHer    and    aii ; 
Bolster   stakes   are   braced  on   both    sides    and   fitted    »■  _i 
e<lge    Irons    and   two  rings.      Axles   are  3Hx4^    inche.,.    O" 
seasoned    hickory,    fitted   with    3HxlO-lncli    thimble   sKi-- 
Wheels   are  ;iO   and  44  Inches  high,    with  Ja%-lnch  titps. 
1 4- inch    tires    (an     be    furnished    at    extra    c\ist    u    <i^ 
-ircfl  )      .'ttandard    wheels   with   sea.soned    oak    hubs.      "■•• 
HMd    hickory  .sp<jkcfl   and  rims.      Itims   bent    and  set   on   r> 
hydraulic    pressure.      Bes,    !•%    feet    «ona.  hj..*4    W' "' 
high,    with    Cora-stock    pattern    endgate.    and    tVXiCt    ■•■; 
:vi    inches    wide,    depending    on    track    aeleetad.       !""• 
either   4    feet  fi   inches   or   5  feet      Be  lure   te  »»«•*';." 
(reek    Is    wanted.      Itox    ia    painted    ircaii.    and   the   k' J- 
and   wheels   arc   a    rich  red,   varnished  and   strtpea 

93IAI225    Monarch    WWa  Tire   F«7".  J^'lfl"- '^A 
plete.    with   oi-^,-inch    Ures.    HUfg     wi  .    Lf*"!    $55.00 
lbs.     Shipped   from   factory  In  Indiana.       ..     ▼ 
If  4x%-lnch  tires  are  wanted,  add  83.80  to  above  pr!-^- 


quaiitii.s  and  how  complete  the  stocks  and  varieties  of  ^oods  we 

1  that  V.  .lid  be  saying  a  great  deal,  because  so  far  this  season  our  business  has 
We  own  large  quantities  of  goods,   bought  long  ago  at  prices  far  below   the 
^ill  find  thousands  of  them  shown  in  "Your  Bargain  Book,"  our  big  l,000<page 
to  lend  you  his  book. 


cial 

I  Cooker 

Irom  i:  . 

I  •!  14-faute 

Iron  ba/i', 

or  wool 

;lroo,  with 

Ini-b^le 

lipd  diii]p~. 

■S«iAt,  IIS 
iWolrti,  IS-, 


lbs. 

lbs. 


$8.70 

■  811.78 


$415 


tic  Force  Feed 
iCrUtMill 

'  "»f  J  .M.  1  today  from  this 
tnoiifv  i>a,.-ii  if  you  want 
mill,  heavily  and 
1'  lU-ineh  balanoa* 
■■ing  plates.  Large 
'  i-i.s.s  graham  flour  ' 

."."^.$4.15 

s    p~r   pa-     35c 


Plde 

'biii.t,   1; 


Keep  tlie  Horses  Warm  This  Winter 

You  can't  afford  10  buv  a  .stable  blanket,  a  horse 
blanket  or  a  lap  rohe  until  you  hare  oeen  pages  118  to  121 
of  our  Free  Farm  Bargain  Book     .see  these  examples: 

Stable  Blanket* 

32A3900    Good      Qualliy 

Burlap    iUable    Blanket,    reli< 

forced     at    breast     and     un<Irr/^-) 

fasicuej-.    2H-ln.    girths:   OCj> 

7r,-lii.  long;  weight.  8  lbs.    *«>V 

32A3902   (<ame  as  32A3900. 

except    half    lined   with    napped 

jute  lining.   Price,  each  8  1 .30 

32A3903     Bret   Heavy  Bur- 
lap   .Stable    Blanket,    with   fall 

napped  ju'e  lining,   two  lyin. 

girths.     Length.  7C  in. :  weight, 

8  poimds.      I'nco.  each 81   68 

32A3940  Made  of  heavy  tan  duck,  quilted  to  a  full. 
heavy  felt  lining,  splendidly  trtmmed.  fancy  2-ln.  girths: 
L''«^J  JSRfL*'*'*'"'  *•  "^*  A  crackcrjaek  value  at.. 82.88 
32A3930  This  Rztra  Strong  suble  Blanket  is  made 
of  tjTOwn  duck,  full  lined  with  heavy  fell,  reinforced 
front.  2-ln.  girths:  length.  7«  in.  Wt..  8  lbs.. ..$3. IS 
32A393  I  Same  aa  32A3939.  except  80  in.  long  instead 
of  IB  in.     ■""'  -  •  *~  — 


Prii-e.   each. 

Horee  Blanket* 


83.30 


WE  ISSUE  A  BK  FREE  FARMERS' 


V  contalnlns  ■:i';^ 
articln  everv  f^, 
a  letter  ai"'   '"j 

AND  STOCK  RAISERS'  CATALOG  ^.^^Zirf* 


•»'.t-in.  knives  S20.50 


j„J"''  '"«    thousands    of 
rs^iist  Hrjic  u«  ,  to*\A\  or 

nrt    "'"'  .*♦•  win  mail   It 
"O  now -today  I    We  can 


32A3702  A  Strong  Warm  Service  Blanket  at  an  ei- 
cepUonally  low  price.  Brown  with  blue  and  e9  9C 
white  "tripes.  Hl«e.  T«x8n  In.:  wt  ,  fi  lb.  Price  ▼^•A«» 
32A3704  Same  a.s  32.\:!T02.  but  size  84x90  ln.S3.20 
32A37t3  r>ark  tsn^blanket.  with  brown  ana  white 
strtiea  and  border,  for  work  horses.  Sire.  S0x84  In  $2.96 
32A37I4  Same  as  32A3713.  but  sUe  84x9«  in  3.36 
32A37I7  This  i*  the  greatest  blanket  mario  for  hard 
serTt(>e  Warm  red-brown  body,  border  red  and  bine. 
Otiards  of  canvas  protect  It  from  wear  at  shafts  and 
harness:  Mas  woven  rib  near  edge  to  prevent  tearing.  Site. 

■S4x9n   in   :   weijrht.   8   lbs       Price,   each 83.85 

32A3632  %  handsome  blanket  of  extraordinary  wear- 
i-.ir  'I'lalities  It  Is  a  dark  blue  and  brown  plaid  with 
coiitrasUng  stripes  of  red  and  green.     Woof  Is  85  per  cent 


w<iol :  balance,  lung  cotton  fllier,  giving  ex'ra  strength  anil 
iinnsual  wearing  qualities,  mse,  8nxt<4  In. :  Price  88. 8Q 
32A3633     Same  as  32A36:!2.  hut  size  S1x90  in.     6.35 


brftgfly; 


Some  Sample  Values  from  Our  Big  Hardware  Store 


Look  at  thete  pricen—Then  tee  complete  lines  on  pages  818  to  972  in  "  Yoar  Bargain  Book" 

Ball  Pein  ltm]j£^ 
Hammer 


1*1-^-^ 


I A5602  Forged 
of  beat  crucible  steel, 
correctly  tempered 
Will    not    soften    or 

chip.        Furnished    

with  selected  hickory  handlea     A 
rare  value  In  'quality"  hammera. 

K.'ce%<J.    s'a"^    s'^c    ^\ 


Chilled  Face  Anvils 

Up 

71A6428  Made  of  best  qual. 
Ity  cant  iron,  properly  tempered. 
Face  is  smooth  and  accurately 
machined  This  well  shaped, 
sturdy  anvil  at  tlie  price  we  offer 
It  is  a  reidarkable  value. 
Wt.  lbs.     50  70  100 

Price..  82.10  82.94  S4.20 


Standard  Claw  Hanmer      Shingling  Hatchet 


7D  Handle 
Manure 


Fork 


79c 


Bis  Backsaw  Special 

IA666S  Tou  wUI  be  sur- 
■nised  at  the  speed  and  ease  with 
which  this  saw  cuts.  When  han- 
dled pruperly  It  wilt  never  wedge 
or  choke  up.  The  frame  is  made 
of  hardwooti  in  Its  natural  finiah 
and  will  not  warp.  Fitted  irlth 
the  coarse  Champion  "M"  tooth 
blade.  30  inches  In  length  by  2^ 
Inches  vride.  Tlie  rod  Is  heavily 
tinned  to  prevent  rust.  7^s> 

8hpg    wj..  r.  Ih«     Complete  •  JC 


71  At  868  Made  of 
the  tlnesi.  material  by 
•  company  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  farm  Implements. 
Made  with  12-inch  pol- 
ished spring  tempered 
oval  steel  tines.  Bent 
hardwood  handles  with 
malleable  D  heads: 
capped  and  strapped  ferrules. 
The  fork  for  the  farmer  that 
wants  tho  best.  Shipping  weight. 
ZVt    pounds. 

No.    of   tinea        4  5  6 

Price,    'ach     79c   98c   8I.IO 


53c 


IA9244    This 

hammer    i>    forged 

from  crucible  steel. 

perfect    in    temper. 

Plain  face,  adz  eye.  full  polished. 

Handle  of  second  growth  hickory. 

A  hammer  that  hangs  right.  Wt.. 

I    lb.    without   handle.  C^«. 

Price    JJC 

General 
Repair  Forge 

7IA4826  Here  is 
a  money -saver.  A 
well  de.'igned.  stmng. 
high  grade  forge. 
with  good  d  e  e  p^ 
heartli,  braced  legs 
and  half  hood. 
Hearth.  19  inches  in 
diameter.  Kan  ease. 
8  inches  in  diameter 
Height  to  top  of 
hearth,  31  inches. 
Ideal  for  farm  and 
general  repair  work 
Will  soon  i>ay  for  It- 
self, foraplete,  with 
bair   hood,    as   illustrated.   Ship. 

ping  weii{bl,    94   Vt». 
Price,    each      


P 

A  Real 
Barsain 

IA9236  Best  Qualit~y~  »hln- 
cling  Hatchet.  Forged  crucible 
steel,  oil  letupered  finish,  hick- 
ory handle.  Mo«t  durable  cut- 
ting edge,  ground  sharp,  ready 
for  use.  A  real  bargain, 
isize  No.  2  I  .Size  No.  3 
Bit,    4    inches.  Bit.      41^      in. 

Wt.,  1    |;7_       wt.,  1    77^ 
lb.   7  oz.  O  I  C   I    lb.  13  oz.  •  iiC 


Michigan 
Pattern 
$102 


$6.30 


7  I  A6400 

Michigan  Pat- 
tern, with  hand- 
les. Black  oil 
tempered  finish  Itust proof.  Tho 
ax  for  the  wondsnian — low  in 
price  and  high  in  quality. 
Weight.  3  lbs. :  Price. .  S  I  .02 
Weight,  4  lbs.:  Price..  1.08 
Weight.   4H    lbs  :   Price.        I  .09 


Maynard 
Active  Range 

Barn*  Hard  or  Soft  Coal, 
Coka  or  Wood 

Made  of  heavy  gatige  stocl.  mixed 
with  copi>nr  to  resist  rust.  Lined 
with  astMstoa  millboard.  Bright 
nickeled  irtmminas  Kumished  with 
combination  duplex  grate.  An  ex- 
cellent baker  and  roaster.  Oven 
measures  18x18x12 
inches  and  has 
large  flues  on  five 
aides  to  give  an 
even  heat  The 
door  drops  down, 
forming  s  shelf 
when  ovenois  open. 
FltttVI  with  large 
wmhImi  handle. 
'Kas  a  thermometer  in  the 
door.  Cooking  top  is  section- 
al, each  section  bolted  and 
braced  to  prevent  cracking  or 
warping.  The  16-quart  leoec- 
enir  is  made  of  east  Iron, 
lined  with  whits  porcelain. 
<  Japanned  covers. '  hlngol  in 
renier.  Fire  hex  meastirea 
lG'4x6\x6H  in.  and  works 
>n  the  hot  blast  principle. 
Has  a  3-pier«  ventilated  fire  back,  with  air  space  behind  the  grate. 
Front  grate  is  ventilated  and  thei  end  liners  fxtt  bo  removed  for  burn- 
ing woo<l.  Has  side  draft  and  special  [vouch  coal  feed,  also  front  door 
for  fe«<ing  wo<kI,  and  will  take  j'ieces  1!>S  inche*.  lonif.  The  large 
warmlnt  elosethas  roll  dooi.  The  ash  pit  has  a  large  pan  8lze  of 
main  top,  24*4x42  in.  Height  of  main  top.  31%  In.  Smoke  pipe.  7  In. 
Ha,s  six  s-in.  lids.  Shpg.  wt..  32r.  Uh 
720AIO2O     Price,    complete   with   nickelea   lid    Ufter, 

grate  sbak-r  and   flue  scraper    

We  can  furnish  this  range  without  high  cleaet.   without 
without  b«th  at  lewer  prices.    See  pate  S25  In  "Yeur  Bar«ala  Beok." 

Posthole  Digger 

A7IA2286  This  is  a 
very  popular  pattern.  It 
Is  strongly  made  through- 
out and  will  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Has  9-lncti 
tempered  steel  blades, 
malleable  ahank!«  and 
i<ardwnod  handles.  Height,  over 
all.  5  foot.     Price 94  0 


$J10 


~  for 


$33.75 


Jackknife 


IA4422  Hand  _ 

forged  blades  of  crunoie  sieel. 
3V4-incb  cut  stag  handhs  witti 
German  silver  bolsters  and 
shield.  Length  of  large  blade. 
oi>en.  6H  inches. 
Price,   each    


62c 


100 

Carriage  Boits 


firtf  Qmalitf 

Carrfmlly  Cut  Threaii* 

FnU  Size  Nats 

RoenJ  HeaJt 

Square  SkoaUers 

Ltngtha,  2  to  S  In. 

IA6020  A  !ine  aisorttLeiit  for  ordinary  repair  work.  This  pack- 
age, miile  i,p  from  regular  stock.  imisUts  of  sit  each  '^xlVa.  I74. 
2.  2V4.  3  Inchee:  six  each  S/WxlVj.  'i,  IVa.  3.  3«4.  4  Inches;  six  each 
Sx3.  3^4,  .1,  :;>.»  inches;  Qve  each  Hx4.  .5  inches.  Just  the  thing  for 
repairs  made  around  the  fann.  tirdcr  one  or  more  packages.  (1  |1| 
Shipping   weight.    9   lbs.      Per  package ^I.IV 

Carpenters'  Standard  Saws 

OrJer  by  number  and  ttate 
whether  hand  or  rip  *aw  i*  detired 

G(»e  number  of  point*  wanted     

IA7006  Tliese  saws,  a  most  pnpui.ir  style  we  highly  recommend  to 
anyone  \»ho  wants  a  bigh-crade  saw  at  a  reasonable  price.  Ma.le  of 
high  iTailc  jieel.  sdentiflcailv  (empered.  ground  thin  on  back,  properly 
blocked  and  hand  set.  Full  Uvcllcd.  hand  nbd  Ileechwood  handle, 
nickel  plated  screwa     A  saw  that  is  low  iu  price  but  high  in  quality. 


Il.>i!ii  ciaw« 


2l-lJi.'h 
T.  8,  9.  10,  11 
or  12  Points 

$1.27 


26-Uich 
6,  7,  8.  9.  10. 
11,  12  Points 

$138 


24-inch 
S.  5^  or  6 

PohiU 


Bip  Saws 

n^lnch 
5,  S'l  or  6 

1*0  hits 


$1.27     $1.38     $1.47 


ZS-Uieh 
PoluU 


Arc  Groiud  Tattle-Tooth  Crosscut  Saws 

-^       ^~~^$036 

7IA620O  This  arc  ground  tuttle-tooih  crosscut  saw  is  ground  six 
gauges  thii'ner  on  the  back  edKO  than  on  the  looth  ti^ge.  In'<nring 
rapid  cutting  and  easy  rnnnlng.  Order  one  today.  Ton  will  n>i<l  It 
the  best  u>  be  found  anywhere  at  the  price  The  price  dees  set  include 
handle*.     Please  be  sure  lo  give  us  the  leafth  deslratl. 


5[ 

^t.  7 

$3.36 


wt 


eet 
Long 

H  I* 


CI  Feet 
02  {.one 
Wt  .  8',  lbs. 

$3.65 


6Peet 
Long 
Wt..  !»»i  lbs. 

$4.00 


Cl    l>et 

D3  i.<>iif 
Wt..  in '4  ihs. 

$4.30 


7  Feet 
Long     ' 
Wt  .  U  Ihs. 
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$780   Round  End  One-Hole  Com  Sheller 


7^ 

8    ■""*  This    one-holo     corn     sheller 

fully  ments  the  needs  of  tho  arera«o  faruker. 
It  ia  well  maiie.  runs  light  and  does  flrft- 
elass  work.  Frame  work  is  made  of  beary 
hardwootl.  strongly  bolted  togetlier,  makinic 
every  part  Brra  and  riKiil.  Rhaft  bearings  are  ( 
ad  bored  true  to  size  aiul  on  tho  crank  siile  of 
the  sheller  the  three  bearings  are  connected 
so  that  tbev  cannot  get  out  of  line.  Shafting 
is  cold  rolled  .steel:  balance  wheel  Is  large 
and  heavy,  insuring  even,  ligbt  running. 
The  feed  spout  is  placed  directly  over  the 
shelling  wheels  and  wheels  grip  the  e.irs  as  , 
soon  as  they  enter  sheller.  The  spring  can  bo 
adjusted  so  as  to  properly  handle  ears  of  any 
sise  art}  do  clean  work.  Also  with  pulley  to  be  ruD  oy  potrcr. 
wt..  14j  lbs     .^hipped  from  New  York  City.  ^y  Qfk 

7 1 OA  I  002  Sheller.  compete.  wiUt  fan  and  feed  tabK.^  vpi.OW 
7  I  9A  I  005     KxT.i  fur  s\L'-inoli  clamp  pulley  to  be  run  by  belt  800 


Shpg. 


aw  Frame 


$  1  QH  Tilting  Table  Pole  S 

A  ^J  Substantial     saw     frame     is 

solidly      built      and      rigidly 
braced.     It  can   be  used  either  for  long  imle 
wood  or  cordwood.    Frame  is  heavy,  dry  hard- 
wood, thoroughly  l>oUed  and  braced,  making  it 
extra  strong   and  durable.   Shafts  are  l'^«-lnch 
cold    rolled    steel,    running    in    long    bnblitttcd 
bearings.     The  table  is  hung  on  heavy  hinges 
with    long    easy    bearings.       The   lower    shaft 
carrying  bal.ince  wheel  extends  entirely  across 
the  frame.      Any  .size  blade  from  20  to  XO-tu.  ( 
can    l>o    used        Shpg.    wt.,    410    Ihs.       Shipped 
from  New  York  warehouse  or  faolury  ia  Peiiii. 
sylvania.     Prices  do  not  include  saw.        a«o  as*^ 
7I9AI6I9  RUM  Hand  Fraaie.  Price $18.85 
7  1 9A  1620    Left    Hand    Frame,    Price... 

Yoii   »i;     tbid    i   toil    n.>i^orinicni    of   iir<iilur  f<aw3  for  tUlS   saw  frame 
on   page  !»40  ,if     'Yo'ir  HarRaln   P.ook    ■  ^^ 


■  818.96 


^     ?^    Bi-Treadle  Ball  Bearing  Grindstone   $^25 


5 


IA343  Put  thi^  remarkable  Grindstone  on  your  place 
for  ♦...251  Pay  more  for  a  grindstone  If  you  wish,  but 
vnu  cannot  hope  to  get  one  any  better  than  this  one 
Entire  frame  is  made  of  rigid  -steel  Ttio  nWfmn 
even  grit  grinding  stone  is  mounted  on  hall  bearings  \r.  1  fairly 
ssiss  around  with  the  slightest  pressure.  .V  ownforiahie  scat 
is  built  on  the  fr.ime  The  steel  frame  of  course  will  otitliLst  many 
wooden  ones.  The  water  supply  1*  regulated  by  funnel  sb.ipod  tank 
that  feeds  steadily  and  evenly.  Journals  are  ball  bearing  and  are 
mads  so  that  tho  balls  eannnt  fall  otit.  Shpg.  wt..  about  100  Ilia. 
Whlir  lilts  Is  otie  of  tlie  bigircsl  grind.sione  bargains  ever  offered 
lo  oar  customers,  yoo  will  And  in  "Tour  Itargain  Hivik,"  pur  big  1000- 
page  catalog  which  you  have.  Just  as  big  bargains  in  all  kinds  of  tOi-iU 
and  mat^^hlnery  all  at  prices  which  mean  big  sarinet, 
Price,    each 


$5.25 


103  Wall  Paper  Samples 

FREE 

Here  is  the 
best  wall  pai>er 
book  of  tho  year. 

I>on't  spend  a 
cent  for  wall  pa- 
per until  you 
hare    seen    these 

wonderfid  designs 

and  10.'?  free  samples.  Simply  say  "Send  me 
your  free  wall  paper  samples."  and  we  will 
send  them  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid. 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer  , 
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Christmas  Booklets— 20  for  25c 


We  have  sulci  these  Booklets  for  several  years  and  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  country  order  them  each  Christmas.  Nor 
is  it  any  wonder  when  you  consider  their  really  remarkable  value 
and  artistic  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  get  twenty  neat, 
artistic,  personal  Christmas  gifts  for  25c.  All  of  us  have  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remember  each  Christmas  but  to  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  send  an  expensive  gift.  These  little  book- 
lets meet  such  a  need  exactly.  The  illustration  shows  three 
of  the  cover  designs.  These  covers  are  beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  HoUday  colors.  In  each  package  there  are  seven- 
teen others  equally  pretty.  Each  booklet  has  four  inside 
pages  and  the  cover;  average  size  about  3x4  inches  although 
the  size  varies  with  the  different  designs.  On  the  inside  cen- 
tre page  is  an  appropriate  Holiday  sentiment  and  a  place  to 
sign  your  name.     Each  cover  design  is  different. 

The  twenty  booklets  and  twenty  envelopes  with  which  to  mail  them  will  be  sent  pre- 
paid for  25c.    Quantity  is  limited.    Orders  must  be  received  at  once. 

Ask  for  our  large  Circular  of  Christmas  Goods 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


Household 

THE  CHILD  WITHIN 

Do  You  Train  Mind  As  Well 
As  Body 


I 


One  of  the  greatest  institutions 
that  has  come  to  us  out  of  twentieth 
century  enlightenment  has  been  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  As  the 
name  indicates,  this  is  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  two  greatest  mold- 
ers  of  the  child  mind  come  together, 
and  thru  careful  consideration  they 
try  to  use  all  abilities  in  the  most 
constructive  way. 

With  few  exceptions  this  move- 
ment has  not  reached  the  rural 
schools.  I  certainly  hope  that  when 
this  is  brought  to  your  schools  in 
your  particular  community  that  you 
will  accept  the  movement  kindly  and 
do  all  in  your  power  to  support  the 
organizer  and  the  leaders  of  your 
school  district  in  getting  together 
for  the  best  welfare  of  your  children. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  a  well-organized  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  recently.     After 


hot  dough  is  not  masticated  well,  ' 
and  fried  foods  are  very  hard  to  di- 
gest. The  parents  should  set  the  ex- 
ample of  not  drinking  coffee  or  tea. 
The  sweets  advised  are  dates,  figs, 
honey  and  maple  sugar  instead  of 
the  ordinary  cheap  candy. 

All  parents  and  teachers  should 
consider  the  position  of  the  light  for 
reading,  that  it  be  at  the  left  side 
instead  of  in  front  of  the  child.  The 
seats  and  desks  at  school  should  fit 
the  child  instead  of  trying  to  make 
ihe  child  fit  an  improper  seat.  Care 
should  be  given  to  the  teeth,  the  feet 
and  correct  breathing,  as  well  as 
proper  ventilation  for  the  sleeping 
rooms.  No  child  can  get  along  well 
in  school  if  his  little  body  is  not 
housed  properly.  All  sorts  of  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  com- 
municable diseases. 

And  thus  the  speaker  and  the 
charts  went  on  at  great  length.  But 
in  the  whole  subject,  not  one  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  little  one's 
mind,  or  that  God  had  given  the 
child  a  soul.  The  pendulum  seems 
to  have  swung  so  far  that  we  almost 
forget  that  the  real  child  is  the  lit- 
tle mind  that  we  teach,  the  intelli- 
gence that  unfolds  under  our  guid- 
ance.     There    are    two    things    that 
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CHOICE  OF  OTHERl 
USEFUL  PREMIUMS  WITH  YOUR 

1918  IMPERIAL  RANGE 

A  •peclml  ofT-r  with  vrnj  Imperial  IUn»» —  I 
■nrlcKsi.t  I'lire  Alumlimiii  <i>«)k-l 
Ins  and   ^l«>n»t)ii«  Combination. I 

SaunlrfB    •nrl    garitarv..^    pi<-<-«B.        Makaa  I 

12  lueful  kiuheo  ui<!i.»il».  M  tllu»timUd.         I 

SO  DAYS'  FREE  HOME  TEST] 
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(rmda  materials.  8«.r.  DAYS'  o''ARANTt.E. 
Will  no  waronrerack.  Ha»e  the  marveloua 
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YEAR  TO  PAY 


No  Money  In  Advance 

ThiB  Bptcndid  6-piece  bed  outfit  sent  yoB  without  »n» 
advance  p.nymcnt.  Try  it  for  80  days  free.  If  you  de- 
cide to  keep  it.  make  first  email  payment  in  60  dayt  and 
and  take  a  year  to  |>ay.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  it  at 
our  expense,  in  SO  dan  and  you  will  .o— ^■■■■■■^^^^^v 
not  be  out  acent.  Oroarnow— direct  A^**^ff"^*|(^^  ■■  vi 
from    this  ad.    Also  *et  bic   frM  "  ■  "  ^  * 

barsaia  eataloc. 

Completa  Outfit  — Pull  sisa  txd, 

fprtnr.  mattreni,  two  pillows.    Bad 
Ha  heavy  I  l-lti 
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"mi' 


Inch  oootinuoua 
»ofita.  Seven 
8-8  inch  up- 
risht  crooped 
filTers.  Head 
end  ia  64  in. and 

t'oot  end  is  34 
n.  fri m  floor. 
Choice  of 
White  or  Gold 

Bronze,  tVernia 
lartin)    finish. 
Bprins  has  fab* 

tic  top  ntted  on 
eavT  angle  ir- 
on frame  and 
fe  supportad  at 
ends  by  realli- 
ant  stasi  helic. 

^€011  springs, 
attress  pood 
crada,  sanitary 
cotton  top  well 
filled  with  fibre. 
Covered  with 
peat  Btripa  tick- 

in*.  n"'jF''f 
barlaped,  about 
lbs.  Pillows  til 
with  specially  bl 
ed  selactad  fer 
and  maasuraful 
inches.  Coverei 
durable    etriue 


Order 
direct  from 

Is  ad 


tickinff. 


mi 
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H0051ER  "^7«TeI  FREE 


TO  try  in  yotir  homm  80  days  f  rea  no  matter  wbera  yoo  live. 
Sliow  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  otu-  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  lo  keep  it.  Million  member*  of  familieaanjorinB  the 
comforu  and  pleasores  of 
"Ha««i«r»  Stovaa  *  RaasM, 
perfect  bakera  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifully flnished.  smooth  latest 
design,  guaranteed  for  years. 
Writeforoorbijr  free  book  sbow- 
inic  phoiotrrapbB.describinc  iarse 
assortment  of  sises  and  desif  ns 
of  StgelsndCaat  Ranraa.  Caeki.  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  HeaUr..  to  aelect  from, 
aiplainioc  our  free  dial.    Send  poatal 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
SUt«  St.,    Marion,  UmL 
132 


EoirftrrtlnflDorGose 

Odorlna,  BanilarT.  Oerra. proof.  Can 
b«  rlsceil  BDTTClier*  in  home.  A  guar- 
ant**  ot  baalthy,    sanitary  oonditiuus. 

ABOLISH  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

<3ty  coDTenience.  Germ -life  killed  by 
ebemical  Kmpir  once  monib.  No  otber 
ittentJon.  Boards  of  ll.ulih  endorse.  30 
days  Kraa  Trial.    Wrilo  ior  literatnre.., 

COBVOBT  CHfmCAliCI-OfirT  00. 


Bbipped  from  oar  Chicago  Warehoos*. 


•SSJi  K "nT  i»3iKl0V>ri;ST;r  e*a..«t.  O-tlM  tl*.?.. 
•2>l9ta  M  dara.    Bataaca la M day  payaiaata  *•  Sa.4«  aach. 

FREE  Book  off  Bargains 

Great  454  I>*»a  Book  abows  thousands  of  amaainf  bararaina  hi 
furniture,  stoves,  ranraa.  ro«a.  carpets  sllverwsre.  Jewelry  sew- 
ing raachfnea.eniinea.  aaparators,  paints,  roofing  and  other  farm 

s:s!"Ni's.o^"^"'ys^r§:!;^''',;;i?ra.5roU^^-ri;si? 

The  Hartman  Co. 

4075  LaSall*  St.       D«pt.  1012     Chlcaso 


EveryFarm  Woman 

Needs  this  Corset 

The  only  corset 
which  uplifts,  sup- 
ports and  reduces. 
Brings  the  figure 
back  at  once  to  Na- 
ture's ideal  lines; 
improves  health  and 
appearance.  Endorsed 
by  physicians  every- 
where. 


^^^B    mantlon    PafinsyWania  Farmer  when 

*wr<tu*C  to  our  advartiaara.    Thaywant  to  know 

mJwowant  tham  to  hnow  thatyouraajjtaU^ 
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Corset 


Thousandsof  farm  women  havefound  that 
the  M.  &  K.  Corset,  gently  supporting  the 

bodily  OFifanB  in  thoir  natural  positions,  not  only  elim- 
inates the  draKRinK.  wearing  pain  bo  common  to 
women  who  Irad  an  ac- 
tive life,  but  al.'io  miracu- 
lously roBtorea  tlie  fiRure 
to  the  beautiful  natural 
lines  which  evury  woman 
enviep.  The  bat<>ntf<l 
exclu-sive  M.  &  K.  Uplift 
belt  does  it. 

Writa  today  for  full 
descriptive  circular  and 
particulars  of  our  Fn* 
Approval  Offer.  Address 

Katkcria*  KslUfff 

M.&K. CORSET  CO. 

204  Main  Street 
Jackson,  If  icb. 


Cookery  Class  in  a  Consolidated  Rural  School 


the  routine  business  the  meeting  was 
addressed    by    a    speaker    who    gave 
•d  lecture  following  charts  which  are 
put  out  by  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare  Exhibit.      The   first   thing   to  be 
used  in   the  rearing  of  children   is  a 
strong    dose    of    common    sense.       It 
seems  to  me  that  rural  parents,  as.  a 
rule,    have    a    large    amount    of    this 
commodity    and    use    it    <iuite    freely 
with   their  children.      However,    this 
common    sense    must    be    diluted    at 
times  with  a  sympathetic  considera- 
tion  for  when   "we  were  young  our- 
selves".     In   spite   of  common    sense, 
we  often  drift  into  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in   disciplining  our  child- 
ren.     This  savors  of  the  "do  as  you 
please"    method,    which    is    certainly 
disastrous. 

These  charts  began  with  the  prop- 
er method  of  eating.  The  habit  of 
bolting  our  food  is  thoroly  condemn- 
ed. The  food  must,  of  course,  be 
wholesome.  The  meal  must  be  well 
balanced.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  take  a  small  portion  of  everything 
and  leave  nothing  on  his  plate  to  be 
wasted.  More  of  the  coarse  foods 
should  be  eaten,  and  nothing  be- 
tween meals  unless  a  child  is  hungry 
enough  to  eat  plain  bread  and  but- 
ter, or  an  apple,  and  certainly  noth- 
ing within  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore meals. 

A  few  things  are  catalogued  that 
should  not  be  eaten,  such  as  hot 
dough,    coffee   and   fried    food.      The 


walk  side  by  side  in  child  welfju»\ 
One  is  the  clean  body  and  the  otht-r 
the  clean  mind.  As  my  children  p<> 
out  Into  the  world  and  meet  other^^. 
nnd  must  choose  their  own  pla.- 
mates,  thi;^  is  the  yard  stick  that  I 
have  given  them  by  which  to  meas- 
ure their  companions.  They  may  play 
with  any  children  that  are  clean 
without.  By  that  I  mean  reasonably 
clean  hands,  face  and  clothing.  And 
they  may  play  with  those  children 
until  they  discover  that  they  are  not 
clean  within.  By  that  I  mean  a  clean 
mind  which  is  indicateil  )»y  the  lan- 
guage they  use. 

I  am  very  sure  that  if  my  children 
only  choose  those  playmates  who  are 
(lean  within  and  without,  they  will 
never  be  contaminated  by  their  asso- 
ciations. In  our  stress  to  take  care 
of  the  child  in  his  physical  needs, 
let  us  not  forget  the  mind-the  real 
child  within. — Eugenia  G.   Benn. 


A  FOOD  CONSERVING  COMPANY 
LUNCH 


I  have  been  reading  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's article  in  September  29th  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  F'armer  on  com- 
munity waste  of  food  at  picnic  din- 
ners. In  our  town  we  are  as  saving 
as  possible  without  being  stingy,  and 
yet  serve  good  palatable  dinners  at 
little  cost.  We  have  a  Red  Cross 
auxiliary  that  meets  one-half  day 
every  week,  preferably  Thursday  af- 
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lernoon.  Since  the  days  have  got- 
ten sliorter  we  plan  to  take  our  own 
individual  lunch  and  go  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  hostess  furnishes  coffee  and 
we  spend  the  day  sewing.  As  we 
meet  ut  the  homes  of  those  inter- 
ested, sewing  machines  are  moved  in 
troni  the  nearest  neighbors  so  three 
at  least  are  kept  quite  busy.  Once 
;(  month  we  combine  the  work  with 
iir.r  Ladies"  Aid  Society  and  serve 
dinner  to  all. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  my  home 
iU9  following  dinner  was  served  and 
it  was  such  a  meal  as  President  Wil- 
.sm  would  have  considered  an  honor. 
we  are  sure.  It  comprised:  White 
and  brown  bread,  escalloped  pota- 
toes, succotash,  spaghetti  with  toma- 
to sauce  two  ways,  cold  cabbage  two 
w  i.ys,  cottage  cheese,  jelly,  butter. 
coffee  and  fresh  fruit.  No  cake  or 
j.ie  f>T  meat.  Everybody  pronounced 
it  I  decided  success. — Mrs.  E..A.  K., 
li.i.  kawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Editor's  Comment. — Yes,  that  was 
an.  abundance,  and  for  the  most  part 
weil  selected.  You  did  well  to  con- 
serve wheat  flour  by  serving  no  cake 
or  pie;  the  fresh  fruit  was  better  des- 
sert anyway.  Glad  to  note  also  that 
yc;  used  cottage  cheese  as  a  meat 
suftstitute  (cottage  cheese  does  prac- 
tically the  same  work  for  our  bodies 
a.  I?an  meat,  i.e.,  makes  cell  tissue 
In  <uild  and  repair  muscles),  fhe 
r.iilt's  daily  requirement  of  cell  re- 
P-  -  food  (which  is  called  protein) 
i.s  'ne-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  to- 
tal food  required,  so  your  cottage 
rheese  furnished  the  right  propor- 
tion. It  would  have  been  waste  to 
s^Tve  both  cottage  cheese  and  meat 
ir   the  same  amount. 

Sometimes  one  sees  big  plates  of 
cottage  cheese  and  big  platterfuls  of 
lut'rtt  on  the  same  table;  better  use 
snuiller  portions  of  each  if  one  wants 
ihv^  variety,  or  else  only  the  one. 
Thc»se  are  both  more  expensive  than 
loods  furnishing  starch  such  as  the 
cr.iins  and  vegetables,  which  are. 
therefore,  less  expensive  for  furnish- 
ing heat  and  energy  than  meat  and 
f'heese.  However,  the  cereals  and 
vegetables  do  not  furnish  the  cell  re- 
p.iir  food  substances,  in  sufficiently 
large  proportion  to  the  bulk  which 
we  can  eat  of  them,  and  most  vege- 
talile  and  grain  proteins  are  not  so 
readily  assimilated  by  the  human 
hody  as  are  the  animal  proteins,  as 
iViund  in  lean  meat,  eggs  and  cheese. 
.■*o  it  is  more  economical  to  serve  and 
eat  just  about  the  body's  required 
amount  of  these  more  expensive  and 
less  abundant  foods,  meat,  eggs  and 
cheese,  and  to  get  our  fuel-energy 
Ironi  vegetables,  grains  and  fruits. 
I>ry  beans,  however,  and  particularly 
soybeans  are  a  cheap  and  fairly 
equivalent  substitute  for  meat,  eggs 
ar.d  cheese.  Soybeans  are  especially 
rich  in  cell-building  food  (proteins), 
id.so  in  fat,  so  they  make  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  pork  or  fat  meat  of  any 
kind.  How  many  of  you  have  cooked 
•ind  served  soybeans?  Let's  hear 
from   you. 

Just  one  more  comment.  In  serv- 
ii's?  potatoes,  spaghetti,  succotash  and 
^''Ueat  bread,  you  are  afforded  a  very 
liberal  starch  or  fuel-energy  ration, 
perhaps  more  than  necessar>-,  ex- 
cept as  you  got  plenty  of  appetizing 
v;»riety  that  way.  Your  cold  cabbage 
:<nd  the  corn  and  green  beans  in  your 
succotash  afforded  the  desirable  suc- 
<u!ont  food  and  fiber  for  bulk  or 
Trtughage,  which  roughage  the  hu- 
"»an  digestive  system  needs  just  the 
«unie  as  livestock  does.  There  was 
a  Mttle  protein  in  the  spaghetti,  af- 
forded by  the  gluten  In  the  hard 
d'lnim  wheat  of  which  spaghetti  Is 
wade,  also  a  very  little  gluten  in 
th4  wheat  bread.  Gluten  is  one  vege- 
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table  protein  that  has  been  found 
j'bout  as  equally  well  assimilated  by 
the  human  system  as  the  animal  pro- 
teins like  casein  in  milk  curd  and  al- 
bumins in  milk  and  meat.  etc. 

It  is  very  interesting,  isn't  it,  to 
know  something  about  what  our  dif- 
ferent foods  do  for  our  bodies?  How 
many  of  our  readers,  we  wonder, 
would  like  to  have  more  of  this  sort 
of  discussion  in  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er household  columns.  Let's  hear 
from  you  on  this  point.  Ask  ques- 
tions and  we  will  have  them  dis- 
cussed by  competent  authorities. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FAEMER     PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  sive  the  figures  ;ind  letters  of 
p.ich  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  l>egin- 
nin  ■  of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsilile  for  cdrrect  fiUiiiir  of  vour  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  .Mso  give  Lust  measure 
when  orderinL'  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  use  for  children's  pattern.^. 
.\ddress  Penn«.\  Ivania  Farmer.  '.'61-6;?  South 
Third    Street.    I"iiladeh)hia.    Pa. 

2273. — Dainty  Set  for  Dolly. — The 
pattern,  which  includes  all  styles  il- 
lustrated, is  cut  in  6  sizes:  For  dolls 
16,  18,  20.  22.  24  and  26  inches  in 
length.  The  dress  requires  1  \i  yards 
of  27-inch  material;  the  petticoat  % 


yard,  and  the  combination  %  yard, 
for  an  IS-inch  doll.  Price  of  pat- 
tern.  10  cents. 

227  5. — Dress  and  Hat  for  Miss 
DoUv. — The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes: 
For 'dolls  16,  18,  20.  22,  24  and  26 
inches  in  length.  Size  24  will  re- 
quire 1^2  yards  of  27-inch  material 
for  the  dress,  and  %  yard  for  the 
hat.     Prif-e,    1  (•  cents. 

2278. — Set  of  Pretty  Bugs. — Pat- 
tern supplies  each  of  the  three  styles 
illustrated  and  is  cut  in  one  size. 
Each  one  requires  1  yard  of  27-inch 
material.     Price  10  cents. 

2245.  —  Ladies'  Slip. — Cut  in  4 
sizes:  Small,  32-34  (Inches  bust  meas- 


ure): medium.  36-38;  lar^e,  40-42; 
and  extra  large,  44-46.  Medium  size 
requires  A\^  yards  of  SS-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,   10  cents. 

2249.  —  Simple  Coat  and  Cap.  — 
2249. — The  pattern  includes  coat  and 
cap.     It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:   1,  2,  3  and 


4  years  Size  2  requires  2  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  coat,  and 
%  yard  for  the  cap.  Price,  10  cents. 
1974.— Child's  Outdoor  Set.  Con- 
sisting of  Leggings  and  Coat, — Pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  .^.  4  and  5 
years.  It  requires  3^  ya.ds  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  4 -year  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 
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Most  Flour  Value 
For  Your  Money 

The  cheapest  flour  is  not  al-ways 
the  most  economical. 

When  you  buy  flour  you  buy  food 
value — not  just  flour.  Therefore,  econ- 
omy in  flour  buying  consists  in  getting 
the  most  food  value  for  your  money. 

The  food  value  of  each  manufact- 
urer's best  finished  flour  depends  not 
alone  upon  the  kind  of  wheat  from 
which  it  is  ground.  It  depends,  rather, 
upon  how  skillfully  and  to  what  extent 
he  separates  it  from  the  cheaper  and 
less  nourishing  lower  grades. 

Pillsbury's  Best  flour  is  milled  to  a  definite 
standard  which  produces  the  most  food  value 
for  the  consumer's  money.  This  standard  has 
been  determined  in  the  light  of  nearly  fifty 
years  milling  experience.  It  is  rigidly  main- 
tained day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Every 
sack  of  Pillsbury's  Best  flour  must  conform 
to  it. 

That  is  why  bread  made  with  Pillsbury's 
Best  is  both  wholesome  and  economical.  That 
is  why  your  money  cannot  buy  a  better  flour 
than  Pillsbury's  Best,  anywhere  at  any  price. 
To  pay  more  is  wasteful;  to  pay  less  is  not 
economy. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


■^1 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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PROTECT  THE  FLOWERS  AGAINST 
WINTER  WEATHER 


At  this  season  many  inquiries  are 
made  regarding  the  protection  of 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs  during 
the  winter.  Such  flowers  as  peonies 
and  hollyhocI(S  will  come  up  again 
the  following  year  if  they  are  proper- 
ly protected  during  the  winter,  while 
others  like  cannas  and  dahlias,  which 
are  more  accustomed  to  warm  climes, 
must  have  their  roots  or  bulbs  dug  up 
and  stored  in  a  cellar.  The  Depart- 
ment's specialists  give  the  following 
suggestions  for  "putting  the  garden 
to  bed": 

Hardy  Perennials 
Cover  hardy  perennials,  such  as 
peonies,  larkspur,  hollyhocks,  colum- 
bines, iris,  platycodons,  and  peren- 
nial poppies,  with  a  good  coating  of 
manure  or  other  litter  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches.  In  more  southern  lo- 
calities this  will  hold  the  frost  in  the 
ground  and  keep  the  plant  from  al- 
ternately freezing  and  thawing;  in 
more  northern  regions  the  manure 
will  protect  the  plant  from  freezing 
to  a  depth  that  will  cut  off  its  water 
supply. 

Cannas  and  Dahlias 
As  soon  as  the  tops  of  cannas,  dah- 
lias, gladiolus,  caladiums  and  simi- 
lar plants  are  killed  by  frost,  dig  up 
the  roots  or  bulbs  and  store  them  in 
a  cellar  where  the  temperature  will 
remain  at  55  degrees,  and  should 
never  go  below  50  or  above  60  de- 
grees. Do  not  shake  any  more  earth 
from  the  clumps  of  cannas  and  dah- 
lias than  is  necessary  in  removing 
them  from  the  ground.  Place  the 
plants  on  racks  or  in  slat  boxes  so  the 
air  may  circulate  freely  thru  them. 
No  frost  must  reach  the  roots  nor 
must  they  become  too  warm  or  dry. 

Hydrangeas 

Hydrangeas  In  the  south  will  last 
thru  the  winter  out-of-doors,  if  prop- 
erly cared  for.  The  tops  should  be 
protected  with  straw  or  brush.  This 
may  be  held  in  place  about  the  bushes 
with  a  little  manure  or  stones.  The 
flower  buds  of  the  hydrangea  form  in 
the  fall,  and  this  cover  will  keep  them 
from  winter  killing  while  shielding 
the  bush  from  winds  and  sun.  Ifl  the 
North  hydrangeas  must  be  taken  up, 
planted  in  tubs  and  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar. This  is  generally  true  of  lati- 
tudes north  of  Philadelphia. 

The  shrub  known  as  brugmansia, 
also  called  thorn  apple,  should  be 
treated  as  the  hydrangea,  but  they 
are  not   hardy   nearly   so   far  north. 

As  a  rule  shrubs  should  not  be 
trimmed  in  the  fall.  This  process  is 
timely  immediately  after  the  bloom- 
ing period,  If  this  Is  In  the  spring,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  snowball.  If  the 
shrubs  bloom  In  the  fall,  as  do  some 
hydrangeas,  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and 
some  lilacs,  they  should  not  be  cut 
directly  after  blooming,  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  Lilacs, 
snowballs,  and  mock  orange  should  be 
let  alone  during  the  winter,  being 
neither  trimmed  nor  covered  with 
straw  and  manure. 

Roses 
Almost  all  kinds  of  roses  are  hardy 
in  the  vicinities  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  St.  Louis  and  to  the  south  of  a 
line  drawn  between  these  points; 
northward,  local  conditions  influence 
liie  successful  cultivation  of  certain 
varieties.  Some  roses,  as  the  briar 
and  mgoaa,  need  no  protection,  but 
other  varieties,  such  as  the  hybrld- 


perpetuals,  teas,  and  hybrid-teas, 
need  special  care,  particularly  north 
of  the  fortieth  parallel.  Teas  and  hy- 
brid-teas hardly  succeed  in  Chicago, 
altho  the  hybrid-perpetuals  grow  as 
far  north  as  Canada.  All  these  class- 
es do  well  on  Long  Island  and  in  Bos- 
ton near  the  sea  when  proper  care  is 
given  them.  These  varieties  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  need  merely 
a  lit  Je  manure  on  the  ground  to  pre- 
vent alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Farther  north,  however,  they  should 
be  treated  as  follows: 

Cut  the  tops  to  within  30  inches 
of  the  ground.  Cover  the  roots  with 
coarse  manure  or  leaves  or  similar 
litter.  Hold  this  in  place  by  ever- 
green boughs  which  also  act  as  a 
protection. 

Mounds  of  earth  about  six  or  eight 
inches  in  hight  should  be  drawn 
about  the  base  of  the  rose  bushes  to 
keep  them  from  mice.  As  an  added 
protection  against  mice,  permit  the 
ground  to  freeze  slightly  before  win- 
ter protection  is  supplied.  In  fact, 
roses  should  not  be  protected  until 
after  the  first  light  freeze,  which  may 
be  expected  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
about  the  first  of  December,  but  ear- 
lier farther  north. 

Climbing  Roses 
In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  and 
farther  south  climbing  roses  usually 


are  not  effective.  This  was  the  case 
in  1917  and  many  growers  found 
they  had  sprayed  too  late  to  control 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand  fall 
sprayed  orchards  showed  little  or  no 
traces  of  the  disease. 

There   is   a   longer   period    in    the 
fall    than    in    spring    during    which 
sprays   may   be  applied.      Trees   can 
be  sprayed  any  time  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  even  in  winter,  the  limit- 
ing  factor  being   the   effect   of   cold 
on   spray    apparatus.      There   is   less 
pressure    of    work    in    the    fall    and 
spraying  done  then  is  likely  to  be  more 
thoro.    Considering  the  efficiency  and 
time   factors,   the   state  college  says 
that  fall  spraying  should  be  cheaper 
than  spring  spraying.     The  orchard 
soil  is  in  better  condition  for  pulling 
the  spray  rig  in  the  fall.    Fall  spray- 
ed   orchards    are   never   sprayed    too 
late  as  is  sometimes  the  case  of  spring 
sprayed    orchards.      Where    scale    is 
present,  the  college  recommends  lime 
sulphur  1-8;  otherwise  the  1-15  mix- 
ture is  dependable.     Copper  sulphate 
2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  or 
Bordeaux  mixture  3-3-50,  is  also  sat- 
isfactory. 


November  3,  1917 

pounds   and   14    ounces   of   potatoes. 
When  he  told  this  to  the  men  who 
gather  at  his  place  of  business  and 
discuss  current  topics  some  of  them 
expressed  doubts  as  they  do  some  of 
the  fish  stories  that  are  related.     To 
set  their  doubts  at  rest  he  hit  upon 
the    contest    plan    to    secure    choice 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  that,  since 
the  war,  has  become  many  fold  more 
famous.      Next   year  he   proposes  to 
plant   one   dozen   of   them   one  to   a 
hill  and  promises  to  get  a  yield  of 
not  less  than  a  bushel,  which  would 
be  only  five  pounds  to  the  hill.     He 
has  his  ideas  on  how  potatoes  should 
be  planted  and  cultivated  and  argues 
with   consistent   logic   that   potatoes 
reproduce    their    kind,    and    that    if 
you  want  to  raise  fine  potatoes  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  fine  ones  and  that 
you   must   put  enough   of  the   tuber 
under  the  ground   to   give  the   new 
plant  Bufiiclent   nourishment    to   get 
a  good  start  and  grow.. — J.  G.  Zook. 


FAIL  PLOWING  OF  CLAY  SOIL 
FOR  GARDEN 


A  STORY  OF  BIG  POTATOES 

During  the  summer,  Frank  Rader 
offered   a  box  of  fine  cigars   to   the 


Priae  Specimens  in  Lititz  Potato  Contest 


need  no  protection  during  the  winter 
unless  they  are  a  particularly  tender 
variety.  Farther  north  these  roses 
need  protection  similar  to  that  given 
to  the  tea  and  hybrid  tea  roses. 

Where  It  Is  possible  to  do  so,  re- 
move climbing  roses  from  their  sup- 
ports, and  cover  the  branches  with  a 
little  dirt.  A  little  fall  trimming 
might  be  desirable  to  lessen  the  space 
occupied  by  the  branches  on  the 
ground.  Such  side  branches  as  are 
not  to  be  needed  for  next  season's 
blooming  may  be  cut  off.  Such  cut- 
ting off  and  shortening  of  the  ends 
as  would  otherwise  be  done  in  the 
spring  may  be  done  in  the  fall  be- 
fore covering,  merely  for  conveni- 
ence. 


SPRAY  IN  FALL  FOR  PEACH  LEAF 
CURL 


Fall  spraying  for  peach  leaf  curl 
is  now  regarded  as  reliable  and  ef- 
fective according  to  the  plant  dis- 
ease men  at  Cornell.  They  say  that 
recent  observations  made  in  commer- 
cial orchards  of  New  York  show  that 
In  many  respects  fall  spraying  Is 
more  effective  than  spring  spraying. 

In  order  to  free  a  poach  orchard 
from  leaf  curl,  spraying  must  he  done 
annually.  The  fungus  causing  the 
curl  has  the  habit  of  returning  to  an 
orchard  even  when  once  thoroly  driv- 
en out.  It  attacks  the  buds  just  as 
they  begin  to  swell  In  the  spring.  A 
warm  day  In  March  may  start  the 
fungus  again   and   after  this   sprays 


farmer  or  raiser  thereof  who  would 
bring  to  his  store  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  the 
largest  potato  grown  this  season.  A 
number  of  growers  from  Lititz  and 
vicinity  contributed  specimens  to  the 
contest,  weighing  from  fifteen  ounces 
to  one  pound  and  seven  ounces,  which 
latter  took  the  prize.  It  was  entered 
by  Guy  Buch,  who  selected  It  from 
the  harvest  of  J.  Clayton  Brubaker 
on  his  farm,  one  mile  north  of  town. 
The  Jumbo  of  the  bunch  was  of  the 
"Early  Sunrise"  variety. 

The  following  persons  entered  po- 
tatoes in  the  contest,  the  weights  be- 
ing given: 

J.  C.  Brubaker  (Gay  Buch),  1  lb., 
7  oz..  first  prize:  M.  Brubaker,  1  lb., 
1*  oz.;  E.  Miller.  1  lb.,  4  oz.;  C.  M. 
Althouse.  1  lb..  6  oz.;  John  Prey,  1 
lb..  2  oz.;  H.  S.  Meiskey,  1  lb.:  Chas. 
Bahn.  1  lb..  1  oz.;  Amos  Hershey.  1 
lb..  3  oz.;  J.  D.  Karr.  1  lb..  1  oz.;  E 
Keller.  1  lb  .  4  oz.;  A.  R.  Keller.  1  lb., 
2  oz.;  J.  Fassnacht.  1  lb..  5  oz.; 
Philip  Frankfort.  1  lb..  IJ  oz.;  H. 
W.  Buchner.  1  lb.,  2^  oz.;  J.  H. 
Breimer.  1  lb.;  H.  Kramer,  1  lb.,  1 
oz. ;  B.  B.  Suavely.  1  lb.,  5  oz.;  Wal- 
ter Spangler,  15^  oz.;  Simon  Brad- 
ley, 1  lb.,  5  o7.;  Amos  Bmbaker,  1 
lb.;  A.  R.  Keller.  1  lb. 

Since  the  prize  was  awarded  Hay- 
den  Lutz.  of  Harrisburg.  sent  a  speci- 
men that  weighed  1  lb..  11  oz. 

H.  S.  Meiskey  exhibited  a  hill  of 
potatoes  consisting  of  six  fine  tubers 
that   weighed   2  lbs..   14   oz. 

Mr.  Rader  some  years  ago  raised 
from  one  potato  planted  in  a  hill,  six 


The  soil  in  my  garden  Is  a  very 
heavy  limestone  clay  which  puddlea 
on  the  least  provocation  and  bakes 
whenever  it  gets  a  chance.  More» 
over  it  had  been  soil-robbed  for 
years  before  I  took  charge  of  it  and 
had  been  further  maltreated  by 
builders  who  hid  all  the  broken 
bricks,  refuse  mortar  and  chips  they 
dared  shortly  before  I  moved  on  the 
property.  Last  of  all  the  soil  from  the 
cellar  excavation  had  been  piled  up 
and  left  until  late  autumn  before  the 
landlord  would  grade  It.  But  1 
wanted  to  have  a  good  garden  this 
year  so  as  soon  as  the  grading  was 
done  I  had  the  area  plowed  and  left 
rough  in  the  furrows  all  winter. 

The  results  were  that  when  spring 
opened  the  land  dried  out  much  more 
quickly  than  similar  soil  in  adjacent 
gardens;  I  did  not  have  to  wait  a 
minute  for  plowing  or  the  subse- 
quent harrowing;  the  soil  broke  down 
at  once  with  the  slightest  touch  and 
worked  up  into  a  very  passable  seed 
bed;  moreover  it  was  drier  and 
warmer  than  land  spring  plowed  and 
started  the  seed  sown  much  sooner. 
The  consquence  of  this  is  that  my 
garden,  while  not  as  good  as  others 
I  have  had  on  more  favorable  soil, 
was  much  better  than  passable,  in 
spite  of  the  very  rainy  season.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  the  autumn 
plowing  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  get  so  early  a  start. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


Potato  Scab  Infection 
"I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do 
with  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  in- 
fected with  the  potato  scab.  I  plant- 
ed some  corn  and  potatoes  and  be- 
fore planting  the  potatoes,  treated 
them  with  corrosive  sublimate,  but 
it  did  not  help  them  any.  as  the  po- 
tatoes are  now  scabby." — O.  S.  R.. 
Dauphin   County,    Pa. 

No  system  of  soil  management  has 
proved  especially  valuable  In  the 
management  of  land  Infected  with 
potato  scab,  altho  the  difficulty  may 
be  relieved  partly.  If  proper  measur- 
es are  followed.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing measures  are  most  important: 

First,  avoid  fertilizing  material'^ 
such  as  wood  ashes,  lime,  stable  ma- 
nure, etc.,  which  Increase  the  alkalin- 
ity of  the  soil  or  favor  the  growth  of 
fungus.  Acid  phosphate,  land  plas- 
ter and  ammonium  sulphate,  on  the 
( ther  hand,  tend  to  decrease  scab  by 
increasing  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
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Second,  a  three-year  rotation  with-* 
out  a  susceptible  crop  often  large- 
ly reduces  the  scab,  altho  the  disease 
may  not  be  entirely  exterminated 
after  five  or  even  ten  years  without 
susceptible  crops.  Beets,  turnips, 
cabbage  and  similar  plants  are  sus- 
ceptible crops  and  hence  must  be 
avoided  in  such  a  rotation.  The 
plowing  under  of  large  quantities  of 
green  cover-crops,  such  as  rye,  also 
tends  to  reduce  the  scab  infection. 

The  use  of  resistant  varieties  of 
potatoes,  in  addition  to  thoro  treat- 
ment of  the  seed.  Is  advisable  If  po- 
tatoes must  be  raised  on  the  scab-in- 
fected soil.  According  to  the  Mary- 
land Station,  the  following  varieties 
possess  some  resistance  to  scab:  Cam- 
bridge Russet,  Carmen  No.  3,  Ameri- 
can Giant.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Irish 
Cobbler,  Scab  Proof,  and  Aurora. 

Eye  in  an  Orchard 

"I  have  an  orchard  which  is  very 
poor.  I  put  a  good  coat  of  manure 
on  it  and  have  just  finished  plowing 
it.  1  intended  to  plant  rye  and  seed 
it,  but  some  advise  me  to  put  some 
cultivating  crop  on  it.  The  orchard 
is  about  twenty  years  old." — A.  S., 
Luzerne  County. 

Replying  to  this  Inquiry  would 
say  that  rye  is  all  right  in  an  or- 
chard if  it  is  simply  used  as  a  cover- 
crop  over  winter  and  is  plowed  under 
again  in  the  spring,  preferably  not 
later  than  the  time  it  is  starting  to 
head  out.  If  there  is  still  time  for 
the  rye  to  get  a  satisfactory  start 
«  before  freezing  weather,  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  sowing  it  now.  It 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Root  Infe:ted  with  Crown  Gall 

should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  about 
l\  bushels  to  the  acre. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  some  finan- 
cial return  from  the  crop  used,  this 
course  would  still  be  advisable  so 
far  as  the  rye  is  concerned,  but  the 
O'e  should  be  plowed  under  soon 
enough  to  permit  the  other  crop  to  be 
planted.  The  other  crop  should  be 
a  tilled  crop,  such  as  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, beans,  or  most  any  kind  of 
vegetables. 

Fruit-tree  Bark-beetles  and  Their 

Control 

"Have  a  few  apricot  trees  that  are 
badly  infested  with  a  small  borer. 
The  bark  is  cracking  with  gum  exud- 
ing.. The  leaves  wither  in  extreme 
infestation.  The  borer  makes  a  small 
hole.  Is  this  the  same  as  peach  bor- 
or?  What  Is  the  remedy,  if  any?" 
— W.  H.  D.,  Ohio. 

This  difficulty  Is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fruit-tree  -  bark-beetle.  The 
first  and  most  important  means  of 
fOTitrol  Is  the  elimination  of  breed- 
ing places.  These  Insects  develop  in 
Important  numbers  only  In  unheal- 
thy wood,  and  where  there  is  an 
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Dipendable  Spddfi  Fhigs 


You  Would  Not  Hitch 
A  Race  Horse  to  a  Plow! 


Different  engines  demand 
spark  plugs  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  their  specific 
requirements. 

No  matter  what  type  or 
make  of  engine  you  have, 
there  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  especially  designed  for  it. 


Champion  Spark  Plugs  are 
proven  superior  for  station- 
afry  engines,  tractors,  auto- 
mobiles, motor  trucks  and 
motor  cycles. 

Avoid  substitutes  by  look- 
ing for  the  name  Champion 
on  the  porcelain. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Motor  Car 


I 
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•     Quick  Installation     V 

la  a  big  feature  of  the    Modern  Way     ^ 

PIpcless   Furnace, one  roci-itcr  to  Install      ^ 

and  that  dIrecUy  over  the  hrster  and  Into   ^ 


the  floor.      No  bothering  with  numberless 
9     plpcis,  tearing  of  walls  to  Install   needless   regis- 
ters. Does  away  with  setUns  up. taking  down,  etc. 
with  present  old  fashioned  stoves, 
g    Now — and  right  now — Is  the  time  to  order.     Our  f 
'    large  stock  on  hand  enables  ua  to  guarantee  you 
Quick  delivery  and  Installatton.   Write  tor  prioes 
andcataloc.   Address    Uept.  2S 
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Auction  Sale— 65  Reg.  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

Tuesday,  November  1 3,  1 9 1 7  °Iiil°  .^il^i 

30  LARGE.  WELL  MARKED  COWS,  straiyht  and  sound,  an.l  two  j-ear  olds  barked  by 
the  largest  A.  R.  O.  records;  cows  that  milk  60  lo  70  lbs.  per  day,  under  normal  dairy  conditions: 
fifteen  are  fresh  and  a  lot  more  due  tliis  winter. 

20  YEARLING  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  of  our  own  breeding  (a  number  that  are  bred) 
IS  YOUNG  BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES;  from  dams  with  rei  ords  of  iO  to  27  lbs.  and 
sired  by  .10  lb.  or  better  sons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  and  King  Segis  Pontiac  Aloartra  (the 
•50,000.00  bull). 

In  breociing  from  .sons  or  daughters  of  Colanth-i  Johanna  Champion,  Colantha  Jobannn  Lad,  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Scpis  Ponti.ic  Alcartrii,  Aiiggie  Cornucopia  Paul  l)e  Kol.  .Vaggie  Cornu- 
copia Johann.i  Lad,  Wfjodcrest  Pietje  Pietje  iids  Woodcrest  La<i.  Pietje  iitk  Son.  King  Korn- 
dyke  Henpervcld  Ormsby,  Tidy  AblK-kerk  Prince,  Mercedes  Julips  Pietertje  Paul.  Jesse  Midas 
Paul   De   Kol. 

HERD  SIRE,— Korndvke  Hengerveld  Orm.shy  Pietje  115464  whose  six  nearest  dams  average 
in  official  test  .S0.53  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.   Sixtv  dams  that  average  over  iS  Ibs.iS  of  which  were 
world  recortis  wlien  made;  inofficial  tests  his  first  seven  dams  overage  liOlbs.  of  4.3  milk  per  day. 
Herd   Tubercidin   tested;  sale  at   owner's   farm;   catalog   on    request. 
ChuJi.HowelI.  Howell,  OranseCo.,N.Y.(70  miles  west N.Y.Cty,  Erie  RJl.)W.H.LaniM7,Aaet. 
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44  to  so  N.  5th  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


34  Acre  Equipped  Farm  $2950 
Only  a  Mile  to  Creamery 

Stores,  etc.  30  apple  trees,  wood  home  use,  10  cow  pas- 
ture. 2-story  11 -n>oiu  house  stone  cellar  barn  40x.i(), 
poultry,  house  all  Kood  repair.  Sprlnij  water.  Owner 
haa  other  baslncss  :iii'l  will  Include  pr.  burses.^  mw.s. 
2  hogs,  70  chickens, turkeys.clder  press, tliresher.mower. 
plow,  cultivator,  buggy,  harness,  3  wagon.")  and  a  lot 
of  hay,  oan,  corn,  pot:itoos,  apples  and  vegetables. 
12950  takes  all.  Ewy  terms.  It  b  the  bargain  of  the 
year  la  a  farm  convenient  to  Philadelphia.  For  det:ills 
see  page  27,  Stroufs  Catalog.  Copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROUr  FARM  AOF.NCY. 
Dept.  1765.  Land  Title  Building,        Phlladelpfcla,  Pa. 

MiirsKia  ■*"*  unusual  opportunity  for  young  women 
i^lirsc;*  to  learn  and  become  graduate  nurses  from 
one  of  Philadelphia's  I,eatllng  Hospitals  which  Is  noteil 
ftir  the  thoroughness  of  Its  training  In  general,  surgical 
and  maternity  nursing.  Comfortable  nurses'  home 
under  chaperon  graduate  nurses.  Student  nurses  paid 
while  learning.  Circular  Information  and  npiillciitlon 
blanks  upon  request.  West  Philadelphia  llfxipUal 
tor   Women,  4035    Parrlsh   Street.    Philadelphia. 


PIPE 


second  hand.  Large  stock  all 
slies  furnished  with  new  threads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  Bhipmenta. 

J.  F.  Grlflttti,    41G  Morw  SL.  Phlla 


U^-t  O  •___  D_JJ  .''end  us  your  ctilves.  eggs, 
OeSL  rrices  raia  sliellharks.black  waluuUi, 
butternuts  and  drctsefl  poultry  for  the    olldays. 

WM     H    COHK.V    A  COMPANY. 
229  WA8HINGTOX  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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SPEOLAIi   rates   are   made   for   live  stock 
adTartisemants.      Fnll    terms    en    reqnest. 

•flMIMHIItniMHHIMMnitMIMIIIMtltlMMIMIIMIIIIIIIIMtllltllMKMIilllMlinMMIIIIHMIIHiniHnllMMMMMIl) 
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Do  Your  Own  Mending 

with  the 

Ideal 
Riveter 


You  can  mend  any  kind  of  harness  or  belting  with  this  han- 
dy tool.  Use  ordinary  tubular  rivets.  It  will  save  you 
many  dollars  in  money  and  time  in  a  single  season.  Sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  Perm- 
sylvania   Farmer  at  75c  each.  H 


A  Bread  Knife  Worth  Having 


This  new  sanitary  aluminum  handle  bread  slicer  will  slice 
new  bread  as  well  as  bread  that  is  a  few  days  old.  It  has 
a  nine  inch  blade  made  from  a  special  quality  of  cutlery 
steel,  oil  tempered  and  hand  ground.  Guaranteed  to  give 
entire   satisfaction. 

Given  as  a  reward  for  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania   Farmer    at  75c  each.  * 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,      261  &  Third  Street.  PhHa.,  Pa. 
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'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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$1.20 

Bulls-Eye 

6|  in. 

Flash 

Lights 

Complete  with  Battery 

50c  each 

Indispensable  Flash 
Liglits  to  ijsealjout  the 
house,  I  lie  automobile, 
the  Imrn— in  fact  an\  wlicre;  especi- 
ally useful  to  the  boys  ui  camp. 

Regular  30c  Extra  Batteries,  15c  each 

Order  by  mail  at  once  before  supply 
is  exhausted.  RenHt  by  check, 
stamps,  money  order  or  t-oin. 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  CO. 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


abundance   of    such   wood   they    may 
become    numerous    enough    to    nffect 
the  healthy  trees.     The  most  common 
breeding  places  are  in  trees  that  are 
dying   from   neglect,  injury  to   roots 
or  tree   bases,   injury    by   sun   scald, 
and      especially      in      trees      whose 
branches  have  been  broken  down  by 
storm  or  loads  of  fruit  and  still   al- 
lowed to  adhere  by  part  of  the  wood 
and  bark.     Trees  which  ar6  already 
infested  may  often  be  saved  by  cut- 
ting them    back    fairly    severely    and 
then   restoring  their  vigor  by   culti- 
vation and  fertilization  or  by  liberal 
dressings  of   barnyard   manure,   or  a 
commercial  fertilizer  carrying  about 
6  percent  nitrogen  and  10  percent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  P205.     Five  pounds 
to  the  tree  of  this  application  would 
not  be  too  much,  in  the  case  of  apri- 
cots.     After  this,  a  thick  coating  of 
whitewash  should  be  applied  all  over 
the  tree  and  should  oe  repeated  often 
enough    to    maintain    an    unbroken 
coating  during  the  entire  season.  The 
addition  of  a  handful  of  table  salt  to 
each    pail    of    whitewash    will    often 
be    beneficial.      The    whitewash    will 
not    kill    the   insects    already    in    the 
tree  but  if  a  solid  coating  is  main- 
tained thruout  the  season  it  will  pre- 
vent the  laying  of  additional  eggs  and 
will  enable  the  trees,  with  the  aid  of 
soil  treatment  mentioned,  to  recover 
their   vigor   and   thus    overcome    the 
injury. 


ful  in  one  locality,  to  be  of  little 
value  here.  I  remember  a  bean  sent 
on  from  Oregon  from  one  of  the  large 
seed  houses  there,  which  was  praised 
to  the  skies  as  a  very  tender,  thrifty, 
bean  but  which  grown  under  my  con- 
ditions was  the  most  worthless, 
stringy,  tough  bean  that  I  ever  grew. 
I  was  only  glad  that  I  made  a  trial 
In  a  very  small  way,  instead  of  de- 
voting considerable  laad  to  the  ven- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  I  have  test- 
ed out  a  novelty  radish  which  has 
been  superior  to  any  other  for  quick 
maturing  (luality. 

The  new  machinery  also  is  worth 
investigating.  Men  are  thinking 
much  of  the  horseless  cultivator.  A 
study  of  the  catalogs  and  a  view  of 
the  machine  would  show  a  man 
whether  or  not  these  machines  were 
practical  under  his  conditions. 

This  last  year,  the  question  of 
onion  weeders  came  up.  I  have  had 
much  experience  with  these  ma- 
chines but  had  selected  a  certain  type 
in  my  mind.  When  I  came  to  buy, 
I  looked  them  over  rather  carefully 
but  kept  to  my  selection.  I  found 
that  on  25  acres  of  the  land  avail- 
able this  year  these  machines  were 
practical;  on  the  remainder  of  the 
land  they  were  not  useful  at  all. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
tools. — A.  E.  W. 
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Trappers 

If  you  are  lookinK  for  THE  furl 
11  y""  "■"■  ■.,  _jyg  you  the  mos' 
house    tn«t   w">    •''»',-    uirite  fu 


&k  next  shipment  of  furs. 


/business  proposition  lo 

-Pay  You  More  For  Your  Furs 

^^«frn^Vt''5t^rn,T.e'd'«t^"':.nd  wil.  .ive  you 

Square  Grading -Highest 
Prices  and  Quick  Returns 

the  three  b.K  things  that  .  trapper  "•*«»» 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

104  Abraham  Bldg.ji^p^ 

Twapptr*'  \  st.IiOnU,  for  Frtc 

Trop>.hait>.\  Missouri  I    ..pj):^.^- 

Cic.  at  /outJ^^  ^^      p„„  I  ,, 

prices. 


Send  for  our  price  list  todmy. 

w-    Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 

-   niGHESTI'KlCt  S.  We  pny  exactly 

-     whr;t  we  quote  ami  know  ymj  will  be 

'pleased  with  our  UUEKAL.  GiUDlNO. 

WULFSOHN 

I  A  hooae  yoa  con  «3epcnd  upon. 

I  We  moke  no  deiliTtima  of  any  kind,  ffite 
I  every  shipment  individual  con?i  JeratioD 
reKardlcsB  of  how  amall  or  l.^rKO.  Oa 
,  arcouolof  our  unusual  outlet  for 
,  furs,    we  can   actually    pay  you 
Lmoro  morey.    Write  for  price  liBt.^ 

Im.  Wu1f«oIiB&Co. 

209  West  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


LONG  ISLANDERS  SOW  SPINACH 
IN  JANUARY 


Cootrtctors  lo  the  Goternmant 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

^IN   FAST  COLORS 

^^"^   ~       Twines,  C«n-«s,  R«gs| 

floffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,     Philadelphia 


More  Cash  for  You!| 

Put  vovT  otrn  assortment  on  your  Raw 
Furs  We  (f^ll^■.^Illf•<*  to  pny  you  your  price 
(woiiiilinrs  morel  or  nturii  your  furs.  W  rll* 
now  for  our  VtWv  llstt.  Cood  news  for  you! 

H.  HAIMOWICZ,   (eft.  1 894) 

265-267  Maine  St.,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


^Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  (rcnuino  narrison-Rrown, 
robu'^t,  bf  althy,  truo-tOHiamc  and 
tuddtd  from    fcrariii;    orchard*. 
Backed  by    more  thiin 
Zriyears'  fruIt-Kiowinfr  and 

tiiini»ry  •xpeii.nco      Arijc.   R*?'^""' 
•  -.-    — * —  --^  """ill   fruits, 

Writn  to- 
day f'.r  1^17  »>iiit(;ii  •>--/'-'«.  "'■"'•jfest 
of  fruit  Uc«.9 In  tbc  world. " 


l„ar»,  rtum».chirri«i  »ri"""wir  ti 
Alio  full  Imoof  o'liiimfnTnU.  Wntnto- 
day  f'.r  1^17  »>iiit(;ii  •>--/'-'«.  '■"'•jfest 
Bro«rra  of  fruit  Ucts In  tbc  world. 

Harrisoni'  Warseries,  Box  62   Berlin.  MJ.    ^ 


Generally  speaking,  January  is  n-t 
a  month  when   men   plant  seed   out- 
doors.     However,    there   is    one    sec 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  York  where 
planting  outdoors  is  practiced  d  iring 
this    month.      This    depends    largely 
on  the  condition  of  the  weather  but 
even    with    an    inch    of  snow   on    the 
ground,  this  would  not  check   plant- 
ing.     There  are  near  Elmhurst    and 
the  Hoffman   Boulevard   quite  :i   few 
gardeners    who    sow    spinach    broad- 
cast   on    their    ground    during    the 
month  of  January.  The  spinach  seed 
is  generally  placed  on  ground  which 
has    been    prepared    in    the    fall    for 
seed  work.     The  seed  has  a  tendency 
to  work  into  this  soil  by  aid  of  snow, 
and    the   rising    and    falling    of    the 
ground  due  to  the  frost.     By  planting 
at    this   time,    a   very    early   crop   of 
spinach   is  secured  as   the   see<l    will 
germinate  even   at  a  very   low   tem- 
perature,    and     generally    be    away 
ahead  of  seed  planted  in  the  regular 
way   with    seed   drills,   early   in    the 
spring. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs 
would  not  apply  on  soils  in  Western 
New  York,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil  there  is  not  as  well  drained  as 
that  on  Long  Island,  nor  are  the  con- 
ditions there  as  favorable  for  work 
as  found  on  Long  Island. — A.  E.  Wil- 
kinson. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OU^ 

PBTIHIIIQ  BH£A£ 


Cuta  from 

both  tides  of 

limb  and  doci 

not     bruia* 

_  the  bark. 

Maae  ia  aD  Style*  aad  Sbaa 

All  shear* 

delivered  free 

to  your  door. 

RHODES  MFG.  CO.  "^I*  f*""^ '«"  '^J!^" 

^^    lar  and  price*. 
617  «.  DIvUlon  >»>.     «R*IID  ll»PID>.  MICH. 


SAVING  CABBAGE  TOR  WINTER 

Cabbage  may  be  very  easily  stored 
for  winter  use  provided  it  is  in  the 
proper  condition  at  storage  time.  The 
extension  division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural       College      recommends 
that   cabbage    be   stored    during    the 
early  part    of   November.      As  heads 
that    are    exceedingly    hard    are    the 
first  to  be  injured  by  the  light  freezes 
which  occur  before  this  time.  It  may 
be  well  to  go  over  the  field  of  grow- 
ing cabbage  in  the  last   part  of  Oc- 
tober   and    pull    up    the    very    hard 
heads.      Turn    the    plant    completely 
upside    down    right    where    it    grew, 
and   it   will   keep   in    good   condition 
until  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to 
store  cabbage  with  safety.     To  pre- 
vent  cabbage   from   heating   in   stor- 
age it  should  never  be  placed  in  large 
piles.     It  is  usually  placed  nearly  up- 
side down  In  a  trench,  made  with  the 
aid    of   a    two-horse    plow.    6    Inches 
deep  and  2  feet  wide.     The  heads  are 
packed    close    together    in    a    single 
layer  with  the  leaves  tucked  in  close 
around  the  head.     A  6-Inch  layer  of 
hay    is  spread   over    the   trench    and 
anchored    with    a   little   soil    to   pre- 
vent   the    cabbage    from    wilting    or 
freezing  until  colder  weather,   when 
a  6-inch  layer  of  dirt  Is  added,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  the  hay  exposed 
to  provide  ventilation.  A  little  freez- 
ing in  the  trench  is  not  harmful. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  BUY   RAW   FfRS-ninECT  FROMthCl.x- 

er  or  trapper,  the  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  V"  :i 
dealer.  I'll  buy  one  hide  or  ten  thoiiaand  liM'- 
Mv  price  lists  are  liisued  roaularly  thronetioiu  ^i.. 
.scri*iii.  WRITE  for  one  and  keep  iiostcd  on  t>  i.'- 
ket  conditlous.  It  l«  free  for  tlio  iisktnK.  ."i  PrR- 
CKNT  KXTR.\  P.MD  OX  l^HIPMEN'Ts  .*- 
MOITXTING  TO  $25.00  AND  OVKR.  I  p,iv  8'.! 
transportation    eharges. 

If  yoii  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuatlor  ■, 
your  f'lrs  and  If  I  cannot  pay  ii.s  much  or  nio--  1 
will  refum  vour  furs  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  >•»» 
will  be  reasonable,  we  will  be  able  to  trade  vf; 
nicrlv  and  l>o  of  benefit  to  each  other.  Try  ni.~ 
It  will  nie.tn  extra  money  for  you.  Get  In  to-.;--) 
With  m<"  at  once.        IX>  IT   NOW.  ....___ 

HARRY   LEVY 

134-136  West  25th  St.,     New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Riw  Fur    Merc  hnnts*  AaBOCltVior- 
of  the  City  of   New  York. 
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BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customern  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
kio.  Get  our  price  Jist. 
References 

DAVID  RKNOTTS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St..      Phila.,  Pa 
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CATALOGS  AND  NEW  IDEAS 


SPRAY  CHECKS  BLACK  SPOT  ON 
ROSE  BUSHES 


WANTED 
Trucker  &  Orchardist 

to  rent  or  work  on  shares  10  acre  place  In  C'he^'<  t  «  "o  . 
Pa.  -ZMi  yards  from  rallroiul  station.  Four  n.lle'  T-dim 
West  ("hOHter.  About  5  .icrefl  available  for  cultlv :  j'.iii 
more  later.  Apples,  pears  and  other  fruits.  I.aii'i 
■(lopes  to  the  soutn.  Pasture  for  two  or  three  Ik  ■'••!  •<' 
^tiH-k  in  addition  to  orchard.  Will  have  uHe  of  Mnali 
modern  stable,  but  must  furnish  own  stock  ani:  T..ola. 
Notenant  bouse  on  place.  Liberal  terms.  Po'-e>tlo» 
January  1st.  Addrenn 
P.  O.  HOX  15.  WE3TTOWN    PI  ^N^ 

FURS  WANTED 

Mr  Shipper,  do  you  realize  that  honest  quot  • 
tions  ana  honest  Kradiiii;  arc  to  your  advnnt.iir- : 
not  extreme  high  cjuotations  and  hard  Krii.;- 
inijlo  bring  the  pri<v  of  your  fur  to  actu.'.l 
value.  I  give  prices  straight.  Write  post.'  I 
for  Price  List . 

JEREMIAH  ZETTLE, 

Cor.  Harding  St.,     Middletown,  N.  V 


I E  DAG  E'S 

L.  IGLUE  .r:z. 


With  me,  there  is  no  better  time 
than  the  month  of  January  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  new  seed  cata- 
logs which  are  then  sent  out.  Altho 
there  is  considerable  to  do  during 
the  month  of  January,  there  is  an 
opportunity  at  night  for  such  work. 
At  this  time,  a  comparative  study 
of  the  rfeed  put  out  by  different  houses 
c;in  be  carried  on,  and  one's  selection 
for  the  spring  planting  can  be  made. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  find  out 
something  about  the  newer  sorts, 
and  the  selection  of  some  of  the  most 
promising,  which  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  local  conditions  should  be 
made  Each  year  T  have  found  some 
of   the  varieties  which   are  success- 


Spraying  rose  bushes  in  the  fall 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  check 
black  spot  disease,  according  to  bota- 
nists of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Burning  affected  leaves  will  kill  the 
fungus,  which  otherwise  would  be 
carried  over  winter. 

Large,  Irregular  black  spots  on  the 
upper  side  of  rose  leaves  show  the 
presence  of  this  disease.  Bushy  vari- 
eties are  attacked  most  seriously. 
Diseased  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop 
piematurely. 

Bordeaux  mixture  Is  made  with 
two  tablespoonfula  of  copper  sulphate 
and  a  half-cup  of  hydrated  lime  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  The  materials 
must  first  be  dissolved  separately  and 
then  mixed. 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

T<k  DI7M  l^nPM    267  Seventh  Ave  , 

lODCPl    i*UI\l>l,     New  York    City 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Will  pay  S  percent  additional  for 

ahipmenta  of  $25  and  over. 


ASmtllCalifornia  Farm 


enrns  more  nioi.t  ■  •»  ''i 
less  work.  Buiv  'ii'' 
crops  you  know  about —alfalfa ,  wheat,  bHrle\.  •■ 
also  oranges,  erapes.  olives  and  flKs.  Ideal  for  dni' J'nt'- 
pies  .ind  chickens.  No  cold  weather;  rich  bo!'  1"» 
prices;  e isv  terms;  good  ronds;  seho'ls  and  cl.>!''f''"' 
Eni'iv  life  here.  Newcomers  welcotrie.  Write  fo'  ""' 
.Sin  Jo.uiiiln  Vnllev.  also  Ualrylne  and  Potiltry  Pj.wIdi' 
Illustnitcl  folfiers.  free.  C.  L.  fleagrave*.  Iiidiif-'"'! 
Commissioner.  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  1976  Ry.    Excb..f  lJ*'t^" 

FARM    FOR  SALE   OR    LEASE 

Near  Princeton,  N.  J..  144  acres  productive  lanfl.  wjtn 
2  houses,  1  -  nine  rooms  with  all  modern  convenlciif-es. 
Ooofi  Harns.  10  acres  timber.  River  frontaoie  ■  '•' 
mile  from  rallro-id  station.        nox   I   F,  _„,. 

PKNVHYLVAN'IA  FARMER,        PHILADELPHIA^ 

V  V   A  ^9      Ship  To  The  Old    Reliable    Br.;f« 
HAY  OanM  McCaffray't  Smm 


r?^?l?i^l??ri[ffTtlf7^?ff?^??^ff?Tfl?y^j^ 


ISJ  A  M  <^f^  -MUSIC 

1^  r\l^      MOriNTAIM 


i^By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PBEVIOUS     CHAFTEBS 


Henry  de  Spain  is  the  new  Oeneral  Man- 
ager of  the  stage  line  running  between  the 
rich  mines  of  the  Spanish  Sinks  to  Sleepy 
Cat.  He  finds  most  of  the  trouble  annoying 
the  stage  line  originates  at  a  small  crossing 
known  as  Calabasas,  the  center  of  which 
is  Calabasas  Inn.  Here  the  followers  of 
the  Morgans,  of  Morgans'  Oap,  gather  for 
Kuch  mischief  as  they  find  to  do.  It  was 
here  that  one  of  the  Morgan  men,  named 
.Sassoon,  assaulted  one  of  the  stage  guards, 
for  which  he  is  wanted  by  the  sheriff.  The 
sheriflT  failing,  de  Spain  decides  to  arrest 
Sassoon  himself.  IJe  rides  into  Morgan's 
Gap  in  the  morning  and  takes  Sassoon  from 
his  bed.  He  is  nearly  out  of  the  Gap  when 
he  is  met  and  halted  by  Nan  Morgan,  a 
niece  of  the   leader  of  the"  Morgan   gang. 


CHAPTER   VI    (Continued.) 


Nan  watched  de  Spain  carefully  as 
he  and   Sassoon   approached   her. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Sassoon.  Where 
are  you  going?"  she  demanded.  Sas- 
soon hitched  with  one  hand  at  his 
trousers  band.  He  Inclined  his  head 
sulkily  toward  his  companion.  "Start- 
ing a  man  on  the  trail  for  Sleepy 
Cat." 

"Stop,"  she  exclaimed  sharply,  for 
de  Spain,  pushing  his  own  horse 
ahead,  had  managed  without  being 
observed  to  kick  Sassoon's  horse  in 
the  flank,  and  the  two  were  passing. 
Sassoon  at  the  resolute  summons 
stopped.  De  Spain  could  do  no  less; 
both  men.  halting,  faced  their  sus- 
picious inquisitor.  She  scrutinized 
de  Spain  keenly.  "What  is  this  man 
doing  in  the  Gap?" 

"He  came  up  from  Thief  River 
last  night,"  answered  Sassoon  monot- 
onously. 

"What  is  he  doing  here  with  you?" 
persisted   Nan. 

'He's  a  cousin  of  John  Rebstock's 
from  Williams  Cache,"  ^continued 
Sassoon.  The  yarn  would  have  sound- 
ed decently  well  in  the  circumstances 
for  which  it  was  intended,  but  in 
the  searching  gaze  of  the  eyes  now 
confronting  and  clearly  recognizing 
him,  it  sounded  so  grotesque  that  de 
Spain  would  fully  as  lief  have  been 
sitting  between  his  horse's  legs  as 
astride  his  back. 

"That's  not  true,  Sassoon,"  said  his 
relentless  questioner.  Her  tone  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  boded  no 
friendliness  for  either  of  the  two  she 
had  intercepted. 

De  Spain  had  recovered  his  wits. 
"Vou're  right,"  he  interposed  without 
an  instant's  hesitation.  "It  isn't 
true.  But  that's  not  his  fault;  he  is 
under  arrest,  and  is  telling  you  what 
I  told  him  to  tell  you.  I  came  in  here 
this  morning  to  take  Sassoon  to 
Sleepy  Cat.  He  is  a  prisoner,  wanted 
for  cutting  up  one  of  our  stage- 
guards." 

Nan.  coldly  skeptical,  eyed  de 
Spain.  "And  do  you  try  to  tell  me" 
— she  pointed  to  Sassoon's  unbound 
hands — "that  he  is  riding  out  of 
here  a  free  man,  to  go  to  jail?" 

"I  do  tell  you  exactly  that.  Heia 
my  prisoner — " 

"I  don't  believe  either  of  you."  de- 
clared Nan  scornfully.  "You  are 
planning  something  underhand  to- 
gether." 

De  Spain  laughed  coolly.  "We've 
planned  that  much  together,  but  not. 
I  assure  you.  with  his  consent." 

"I  don't  believe  your  stories  at 
all."  she  declarM  firmly. 


De  Spain  flushed.  The  irritation 
and  the  serious  danger  bore  in  on 
him.  "It  you  don't  believe  me  it's 
not  my  fault,"  he  retorted.  "I've 
told  you  the  truth.  Ride  on,  Sas- 
soon." 

He  spoke  angrily,  but  this  in  no 
wise  daunted  Nan.  She  wheeled  her 
horse  directly  In  front  of  them. 
"Don't  you  stir,  Sassoon,"  she  com- 
manded,   "until  I  call   Uncle  Duke." 

De  Spain  spurred  straight  at  her; 
their  horses  collided,  and  his  knee 
touched  hers  in  the  saddle.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  take  this  man  out  of  here." 
he  announced  in  a  tone  she  never 
had  heard  before  from  a  man.  "I've 
no  time  to  talk.  Go  call  your  uncle 
If  you  like.     We  must  pass." 

"You  shan't  pass  a  step!" 
With  the  quick  words  of  defiance 
the  two  glared  at  each  other.  De 
Spain  was  taken  aback.  He  had  ex- 
pected no  more  than  a  war  of  words 
— a  few  screams  at  the  most.  Nan's 
face  turned  white,  but  there  was  no 
symptom  even  of  a  whimper.  He 
noticed  her  quick  breathing,  and  felt, 
instinctively,  the  restrained  gesture 
of  her  right  hand  as  it  started  back 
to  her  side.  The  move  steadied  him. 
"One  question."  he  said  bluntly,  "are 
you  armed?" 

She  hated  even  to  answer,  and  met 
his  searching  gaze  resentfully,  but 
something  in  his  tone  and  manner 
wrung  a  reply.  "I  can  defend  my- 
self," she  exclaimed  angrily. 

De  Spain  raised  his  right  hand 
from  his  thigh  to  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  The  slight  gesture  was  elo- 
quent of  his  surrender  of  the  issue 
of  force.  "I  can't  go  into  a  shooting 
match  with  you  about  this  cur.  If 
you  call  your  uncle  there  will  be 
bloodshed — unless  you  drop  me  off 
my  horse  right  here  and  now  before 
he  appears.  All  I  ask  you  is  this: 
Is  this  kind  of  a  cutthroat  worth 
that?  If  you  shoot  me,  my  whole 
posse  from  Sleepy  Cat  is  right  below 
us  in  the  aspens.  Some  of  your  own 
people  will  be  killed  in*  a  general 
fight.  If  you  ^  .at  to  shoot  me. 
shoot — you  can  have  the  match  all 
to  yourself.  If  you  don't,  let  us  go 
by.  And  if  I've  told  you  one  word 
that  isn't  true,  call  me  back  to  this 
spot  any  time  you  like,  and  I'll  come 
at  your  call,  and  answer  for  it." 

Hia  words  and  his  manner  con- 
founded her  for  a  moment.  She  could 
not  at  once  make  an  answer,  for  she 
could  not  decide  what  to  say.  Then, 
of  a  sudden,  she  was  robbed  of  her 
chance  to  answer.  From  down  the 
trail  came  a  yell  like  a  shot.  The 
clatter  of  hoofs  rang  out.  and  men 
on  horses  dashed  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Gap  toward  them.  De  Spain  could 
not  make  them  out  distinctly,  but  he 
knew  Lefever's  yell,  and  pointed. 
"There  they  are,"  he  exlaimed  hur- 
riedly. "There  Is  the  whole  posse. 
They  are  coming."  A  shot,  followed 
closely  by  a  second,  rang  out  from 
below.  "Go,"  he  cried  to  Nan.  "There 
will  be  shooting  here  that  I  can't 
stop."  He  slapped  Sassoon's  pony 
viciously  with  his  hand,  yelled  loud 
in  answer  to  Lefever,  and  before  the 
startled  girl  could  collect  herself,  de 


Spain,  crouching  in  his  saddle,  as  a 
fusillade  cracked  from  Lefever's  and 
Scott's  revolvers,  urged  Sassoon's 
horse  around  Nan's,  kicked  it  violent- 
ly, spurred  past  her  himself,  and  was 
away.  White  with  consternation  and 
anger,  she  steadied  herself  and  look- 
ed after  the  fleeing  pair.  Then  whirl- 
ing in  her  saddle,  she  ran  her  pony 
back  to  the  ranch-house  to  give  the 
alarm. 

Yelling  like  half  a  dozen  men,  Le- 
fever and  Scott,  as  de  Spain  and  his 
prisoner  dashed  toward  them,  sepa- 
rated, let  the  pair  pass,  and  spurred 
in  behind  to  cover  the  flight  and  con- 
front any  pursuers.  None  at  the  mo- 
ment threatened,  but  no  words  were 
exchanged  until  the  whole  party, 
riding  fast,  were  well  past  El  Capitan 
and  out  of  the  Gap.  For  some  un- 
expressed reason — so  strong  is  the  in- 
fluence of  tradition  and  reputation — 
no  one  of  the  three  coveted  a  close 
encounter  with  the  Morgans  within 
its  walls. 

"Its  the  long  heels  for  it  now, 
boys."  cried  de  Spain.  His  compan- 
ions closed  up  again. 

"Save  your  horses,"  cautioned 
Scott,  between  strides.  "Its  a  good 
ways   home." 

"Make  for  Calabasas,"  shouted  Le- 
fever. 

"No,"  yelled  Scott.  "They  would 
stand  us  a  siege  at  Calabasas.  While 
the  trail  is  open  make  for  the  rail- 
road." 

A  great  globe  of  dazzling  gold 
burst  into  the  east  above  the  distant 
hills.  But  the  glory  of  the  sunrise 
called  forth  no  admiration  from  the 
three  men  hurrying  a  fourth  urgently 
along  the  Sleepy  Cat  trail.  Between 
breaths  de  Spain  explained  his  awk- 
ward meeting  with  Nan,  and  of  the 
strait  he  was  in  when  Lefever's 
strong  lungs  enabled  him  to  get 
away  unscratched.  But  for  a  gun- 
man a  narrow  squeak  is  as  good  as 
a  wide  one,  and  no  one  found  fault 
with  the  situation.  They  had  the 
advantage — the  only  question  was 
whether  they  could  hold  it.  And 
while  they  continued  to  cast  anxious 
glances  behind,  Scott's  Indian  eyes 
first  perceived  signs  on  the  horizon 
that  marked  their  pursuit. 

"No  matter."  declared  Lefever. 
"This  is  a  little  fast  for  a  fat  man, 
anyway."  He  was  not  averse,  either, 
to  the  prospect  of  a  long-range  ex- 

* 

change  with  the  fighting  mountain- 
eers. All  drew  rein  a  little.  "Sup- 
pose I  cover  the  rear  till  we  see  what 
this  is,"  suggested  Lefever.  limber- 
ing up  as  the  other  two  looked  back. 
"Push  ahead  with  Sassoon.  These 
fellows  won't  follow   far." 

"Don't  be  sure  about  that,"  mut- 
tered Scott.  "Duke  and  Gale  have 
got  the  best  horses  in  the  mountains, 
and  they'd  rather  fight  than  eat. 
There  they  come  now." 

Dashing  across  a  plain  they  them- 
selves had  Just  crossed,  they  could  see 
Ihree  horsemen  in  hot  chase.  The 
pursued  men  rode  carefully,  and. 
scanning  the  ground  everywhere 
ahead  and  behind,  de  Spain.  Scott 
and  Lefever  awaited  the  moment 
when  their  pursuers  would,  show 
their  hand.  Scott  was  on  the  west 
of  the  line,  and  nearest  the  enemy. 

"Who  are  they.  Bob?"  yelled  Le- 
fever. 

Scott  scrutinized  the  pursuers  care- 
fully. "One,"  he  called  back,  "that 
big  fellow  on  the  right,  ia  Deaf  San- 
dusky, sure.  Harvey  Logan,  likely, 
the  middle  man.  The  other  I  can't 
make  out.  Look!"  he  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  the  foothills  on  their  dis- 
tant left  Two  men.  riding  out  al- 
most abreast  of  them,  were  running 
their  horses  for  a  small  canyon  thru 
which  the  trail  led  two  miles  ahead. 
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"Some  riding."  cried  Scott,  watching 
the  newcomers.  'That  farther  man 
must  be  Gale  Morgan.  They  are  try- 
ing for  the  greasewood  canyon,  to 
cut  us  off." 

"We  can't  stand  for  that,"  decided 
de  Spain,  surveying  the  ground 
around  them.  "There's  not  so  much 
as  a  sage-brush  here  for  cover." 

Lefever  pointed  to  his  right;  at 
some  distance  a  dark,  weather-beaten 
cone  rose  above  the  yellow  dessert. 
"Let's  make  a  stand  in  the  lava 
beds,"  he  cried. 

De  Spain  hesitated.  "It  takes  us 
the  wrong  way."  He  pointed  ahead. 
'Give  them  a  run  for  that  canyon, 
boys." 

Urging  their  horses,  the  Sleepy 
Cat  men  rode  at  utmost  speed  to  beat 
the  flanking  party  to  the  train  gate- 
way. For  a  few  minutes  it  looked  an 
even  break  between  pursuers  and  pur- 
sued. The  two  men  in  the  foothills 
now  had  a  long  angle  to  overcome, 
but  they  were  doing  a  better  pace 
than  those  of  Gap  party  behind,  and 
half-way  to  the  canyon  it  looked  like 
a  neck-and-neck  h^t  for  the  narrow 
entrance.  Lefever  complained  of  the 
effort  of  keeping  up,  and  at  length 
reined  in  his  horse.  "Drop  me  here 
on  the  alkali,  boys,"  he  cried  to  the 
others.  "I'll  hold  this  end  while  you 
get  thru  the  canyon." 

"No,"  declared  de  Spain,  checking 
his  pace.  "If  one  stays,  all  stay.  This 
is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  find  out 
what    these    fellows    mean." 

"But  not  a  very  good  place."  com- 
mented Scott,  as  they  slowed,  looking 
for  a  depression. 

"Its    as    good    for    us    as    It    is   for 
them."   returned   de   Spain   abruptly 
"We'll   try   it   right    here." 

He  swung  out  of  his  saddle.  Le- 
fever and  Scott  after  an  instant's  re- 
connoissance  following.  Sassoon  they 
dismounted.  Scott  lashed  his  wrists 
together,  while  de  Spain  and  Lefever 
unslung  their  carbines,  got  their 
horses  down,  and,  facing  the  west  and 
south,  spread  themselves  on  the 
ground. 

The  men  behind  lost  nothing  of  the 
defensive  movement  of  the  pursued 
party,  and  slowed  up  in  turn.  For 
the  moment  the  flankers  were  out  of 
sight,  but  they  must  soon  appear  on 
the  crest  of  a  rise  between  them  and 
the  canyon.  Lefever  was  first  down 
and  first  ready  with  his  rifle  to  cover 
the  men  behind.  These  now  spread 
out  and  came  on,  as  if  for  a  rush. 

Lefever,  picking  Logan,  the  fore- 
most, sent  a  warning  shot  in  front 
of  him.  De  Spain  fired  almost  at  the 
same  moment  toward  the  big  man 
making  a  detour  to  the  right  of  the 
leader.  The  two  bullets  puffed  in  the 
distant  alkali,  and  the  two  horsemen, 
sharply  admonished,  swerved  back- 
ward precipitately.  After  a  momen- 
tary circling  indecision,  the  three 
rode  closer  together  for  a  conference, 
dismounted,  and  opened  a  return  fire 
on  the  little  party  lying  to. 

The  strategy  of  their  halt  and  their 
firing  was  not  hard  to  penetrate.  The 
men  from  the  foothills  were  still  rid- 
ing for  the  canyon.  No  views  were 
exchanged  among  Sassoon's  captors, 
but  all  understood  that  this  move 
must  be  stopped.  Lefever  and  Scott, 
without  words,  merely  left  the  prob- 
lem to  de  Spain  as  the  leader.  He 
lay  on  the  right  of  the  line  as  they 
faced  .south,  and  this  brought  him 
nearest  to  the  riders  out  of  the  foot 
hills.  Taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in 
the  firing,  he  pulled  his  horse  around 
between  himself  and  the  attacking 
party,  and  in  such  a  position  that  he 
could  command  with  hia  rifle  the 
fast-moving  riders  to  the  west. 

Something  of  a  predicament  con- 
fronted him.     He  was  loath  to  take  r> 
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human  lite  in  tbe  effort  to  get  a  cut-  wrong  of  the  arrest  was  discusaed—  wholly  cheerful,  "that  they  expect  the  brief  interval  between  the  meet- 
throat  jailed  and.  hated  even  to  justification  was  not  considered.  to  get  you  for  this  Sassoon  Job."  Ing  of  the  six  men  and  the  sudden 
cripple  a  beast  for  it,  but  the  two  D©  Spain  himself,  somewhat  sur-  De  Spain  flushed.  But  the  red  breaking  up  of  the  group  a  few  mo- 
men  must  be  stopped.  Nor  was  it  prised  at  the  storm  he  had  kicked  up.  anger  lasted  only  a  moment.  "Who  ments  later  was  never  clearly  known, 
easy  to  pick  up  the  range  offhand,  heeded  the  counsel  of  Scott,  and  are  'they'?"  he  asked  after  a  pause,  but  a  fairly  conclusive  theory  of  it 
But  meaning  that  the  Morgans,  if  while  the  acute  stage  of  the  resent-  "Deaf  Sandusky.  Logan,  of  course,  was  afterward  accepted  by  Sleepy 
•they    were    Morgans,    should    un'der-    raent   raged   along   the   trail   he  ran    the  Calabasas  bunch,  and  the  Mor-    Cat. 

stand  how  a  rush  would  be  met.  he    down    for   a    few    days    to    Medicine    gans."  Morgan    threw    the    brim    of    Ws 

sent  one  shot  after  another,  short.  Bend  to  buy  horses.  Boih  Gale  and  De  Spain  regarded  his  companion  weather-beaten  hat  back  from  his 
beyond  and  ahead  of  the  horsemen.  Duke  Morgan  proclaimed,  in  certain  unamiably.  "What  do  they  expect  I'll  tanned  face.  He  wore  a  mustache 
to  check  them,  and  to  feel  the  way  public  places  in  Sleepy  Tat.  their  In-  be  doing  while  they  are  getting  me?"  and  a  chin  whisker  of  that  variety 
for  closer  shooting  if  it  should  be  tention  of  shooting  de  Spain  on  Lefever  raised  a  hand  deprecating-  designated  in  the  mountains  by  the 
necessary  The  two  dashed  on  un-  sight;  and  as  a  climax  to  all  the  ex-  ly.  "Don't  be  overconfident.  Henry;  most  opprobrious  of  epithets.  But 
daunted'  De  Spain  perceived  that  citement  of  the  week  following  his  that's  your  danger.  I  know  you  can  his  smile,  which  drew  his  cheeks 
warnings  were  wasted.  He  lowered  capture,  the  slippery  Sassoon  broke  take  care  of  yourself.  All  I  want  into  wrinkles  all  about  his  long, 
his  sights,  and,  waiting  his  chance  as  jail  and.  after  a  brief  interval,  ap-  to  do  is  to  get  the  folks  here  ac-  round  nose  was  not  unfriendly.  He 
the  leader   of   the   foothill   pursuers    peared  at  large  in  Calabasas.  quainted  with  your  ability,  without    looked   with  open   Interest  from   his 

rode  into  a  favorable  range,  he  fired  This  feat  of  the  Morgan  satellite  taking  unnecessary  chances.  You  see,  frank  but  not  overtrustworthy  eyes 
for  his  horse's  head.  The  beast  jump-  made  a  loud  laugh  at  de  Spain's  ex-  people  are  not  now  asking  questions  at  de  Spain.  "I  heard."  he  said  In 
ed  convulsively  and  pitched  forward,  pense.  It  mitigated  somewhat  the  of  one  another;  they  are  asking  them  a  good-natured.  slighUy  nasal  tone, 
head  down  in  a  half  somersault,  humiliation  of  Bassoon's  friends,  but  of  themselves.  Who  and  what  I»  "you  made  a  sunrise  call  on  us  one 
throwing   his  rider  violently  to  the    it   in   no  wise  diminished    their  ex-    this    newcomer— an    accident    or    a    day  last  week." 

ground  Scott  and  Lefever  yelled  pressed  resolve  to  punish  de  Spain's  genuine  arrival?  A  common  squib  "And  I  want  to  say,"  returned  de 
loudly  invasion.     Lefever.  who  as  the  mixer   or  a  real  explosion?  Don't  get  exclt-    Spain,    equally    amiable,    "that    If    I 

Out  of  the  cloud  of  dust  the  man  among  the  stage  men.  kept  close  to  ed."  he  added,  in  an  effort  to  soothe  had  had  any  Idea  you  folks  would 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  looked  coolly  the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  decid-  de  Spain's  obvious  irritation.  "You  take  it  so  hard— I  mean,  as  an  af- 
around  and  brushed  the  alkali  dls-  ed  after  de  Spain's  return  to  Sleepy  have  the  idea.  Henry.  Its  time  to  front  intended  to  any  of  you— I  never 
gustedl'y  from  his  eyes  just  as  a  sec-    Cat    that   the    stage-line    authorities    show  yourself."  would  have  gone  Into  the  Gap  after 

ond  bullet  from  de  Spain  tore  up  the  had  gained  nothing  by  Sassoon'a  cap-  "I  can't  very  well  do  business  here  Sassoon.  I  just  assumed— making  a 
earth  a  few  feet  to  one  side  of  him.    ture.  without    showing    myself."    retorted    mistake  as  I  now   realize— that   my 

He    jumped    like    a    rabbit    at    this        "We  ought  to  have  thought  of  it    de  Spain.  scrap    would    be    with    Sassoon,    not 

summons,   and   did  not  even  make  a    before,   Henry,"  he  said  frankly  one        "But  it  is  a  thing  to  be  managed."    with  the  Morgans." 


further  pretense  at  composure.  Grab-  night  in  Jeffries'  office,  "but  we  persisted  Lefever.  "Now.  suppose—  Satt's  face  wrinkled  Into  a  humor- 
since  the  topic  is  up — we  'show*  in  ous  grin.  "You  sure  kicked  up  some 
Main   Street    for  a   while."  alkali." 


"Suppose  we  do,"  echoed  de  Spain        De  Spain  nodded  candidly.     "More 

ungraciously.  than  I  intended  to.    And  I  say — with- 

"That  will  crack  the  debut  ice.  We    out  any  intention  of  impertinence  to 


bing  his  hat  from  the  ground,  he  ran    didn't   think." 

like  mad  toward  the  hills.  Meantime        "Meaning   just   what,    John?"   de- 

his   mounted  companion   had  turned    manded    de    Spain    without    real    in- 

about.  '  De  Spain  sprang  to  his  feet,    terest. 

jerked  up  his  horse  and  cried:  "Now        "Meaning,  that  in  this  country  you 

for    the    canyon!"    Pushing    Sassoon    can't   begin    on   a   play    like   pulling    will    call    at   Harry    Tenlson's   hotel,    anybody   else— Sassoon   is   a   cur.      I 

into  the  saddle  and  profiting  by  the    Sassoon  out  from  under  his  friends'    and   then   go  to  his  new  rooms— go    supposed   that  when   I   brought   him 

confusion,  the  railroad  men  rode  hard    noses   without  keeping   up   the   pace    right  to  society  headquarters  first—    here   after  so  much   riding,  that   we 

for  their  refuge,  and  reached  it  with without    a  second    and   third    act.    that's  my  theory  of  doing  it.     If  any-    had    sheriff    enough    to    keep    him." 

out  more  molestation  than  an  occas-  You  dragged  Sassoon  by  his  hair  out  body  has  any  shooting  In  mind.  He  looked  at  Druel  with  such  com- 
ional  shot  from  their  distant  pursuers  of  the  Gap;  good.  You  surprised  Tenlson's  is  a  quiet  and  orderiy  posure  that  the  latter  for  a  moment 
on  the  main  trail.  De  Spain  and  his  everybody;  good.  But  you  can't  place.  And  if  a  man  declines  to  eat  was  nonplussed.  Then  he  discharged 
scouts  now  felt  assured  of  their  es-  very  well  stop  at  that,  Henry.  You  anybody  up  at  Tenlson's.  we  put  him  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  demanded  what 
cape.  The  foot-hills  contingent  was  have  raised  hopes,  you  have  led  peo-  down.  Henry,  as  not  ravenously  hun-  de  Spain  meant.  De  Spain  did  not 
left   far   behind,    and,    tho   their    re-    pie  to  invest  you  with  tie  faint  glim-    gry."  ^  move.     He  refused  to  see  the  angry 

maining  pursuers  rode  in  at  times  merings  of  a  reputation.  I  say,  the  "One  man  I  would  like  to  see  is  sheriff.  "That  is  where  I  made  my 
with  a  show  of  rushing,  the  chase  was  glimmerings,  because  such  a  feat  by  that  sheriff.  Druel.  who  let  Sassoon  second  mistake,"  he  continued  to 
a  stern    one,   and   could   be   checked     itself    doesn't    insure    a    permanent    get  out."  Morgan    and    forcing    his    tone    just 

whenever  necessary.  Halting  at  times    reputation.  Henry.     It  is,  so  to  say.        "Ready  to  Interview  him  now?"  enough    to    be    heard.      Druel,    with 

in  this  way  to  breathe  their  horses,  merely  a  'demand'  reputation— one  "I've  got  some  telegrams  to  an-  more  hard  words,  began  to  abuse  the 
or  to   hold   off    the  rear   pursuit,   de    that  men  reserve  the  right  to  recall    swer."  railroad  for  not  paying  taxes  enough 

Spain   with  his  two  companions  and    at   any    moment."  "Those   will    keep.      The   Morgans    to  build  a  decent  jail.     De  Spain  took 

their    pisoner  rode   into   Sleepy   Cat.  Jingo.  John!     For  a  stage  black-    are    In    town.      We'll    start    out    and    another   tack.      He   eyed    the   sheriff 

locked  Sassoon  up.  and  went  to  the    smith    you    are    some    spieler."      De    find    somebody "  calmly    as    the    latter    continued    to 

Mountain  House  for  breakfast.  Spain    added    an    impatient,    not    to        It  was  wet  and  sloppy  outside,  but    draw  away  and  left  de  Spain  stand- 

say    contumelious,    exclamation    con-    Lefever  was  indifferent  to  the  rain,    Ing  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of 
CHAPTEB    Vn  ceming    the    substance   of    Lefever's    and  de  Spain  thought  it  would  be  un-    the  group.      "Then   It  may  be  I   am 

talk.     "I  didn't  ask  them  for  a  repu-    dignified  to  complain  of  it.  making    another   mistake.    Druel,    in 

Maintaining  e  Reputation  tatlon.      This    man    interfered    with         When,    followed    by    Lefever.    he    blaming   you.     It  may   not   be   your 

The   abduction   of  Sassoon,   which    my  jguard — in   fact,   tried  to  cut  his    walked   into    the  lobby   of  Tenlson's    fault." 
signalized  de  Spain's  entrj-  into  the    throat,   didn't   he?"  '         hotel    a   few   moments   later  the   of-        "The  fault  Is.  you're  fresh,"  cried 

stage-line  management,  created  a  "Would  have  done  it  if  Frank  had  fice  was  empty.  Nevertheless,  the  Druel,  warming  up  as  de  Spain  ap- 
sensation  akin  to  the  exploding  of  a    been  an  honest   man."  news  of  the  appearance  of  Sassoon's    pear   to   cool.      The   line   of   tipplers 

bomb  under  the  range.  The  whole  "That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  isn't  captor  sprcc-d.  The  two  sauntered  backed  away  from  the  bar.  De  Spain, 
mountain  country,  which  concen-  it?  If  Sassoon  or  anybody  else  gets  into  the* billiard-hall,  which  occu-  stepping  toward  the  sheriff,  raised 
trates,  sensibly,  on  but  one  topic  at  in  the  way  of  the  stages,  I'll  go  af-  pied  a  deep  room  adjoining  the  of-  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way.  "Druel, 
a  time,  talked  for  a  week  of  nothing  ter  them  again — that's  all  there  Is  to  fice  and  oponel  with  large  plate-glass  you're  hurting  yourself  by  your  talk, 
else.      No   such   defiance   of   the   tra-    it.  isn't  it  ?"  windows  on  Main  Street.  Every  table    Make   me  your   deputy    again    some- 

ditions  of  the  Morgan  rule  along  Lefever  tapped  the  second  finger  was  in  use.  A  fringe  of  spectators  time."  he  concluded,  "and  I'll  see 
the  reaches  of  the  Spanish  Sinks  had  of.  one  fat  hand  gently  on  the  table,  in  the  chairs,  ostensibly  watching  that  Sassoon  stays  where  he  is  put." 
been  attempted  in  years — and  it  was  "Practically;  practically  all,  Henn'.  'be  pool  games,  turned  their  eyes  "I'll  just  do  that,"  cried  Druel. 
recalled  more  than  once,  when  de  yes.  You  didn't  quite  understand,  toward  de  Spain — those  that  recog-  with  a  very  strong  word,  and  he 
Spain's  feat  was  discussed  at  the  but  you  have  the  right  idea.  What  nized  him  distinguished  him  by  nods  raised  his  hand  In  turn.  "Next  time 
ranches,    on    the   trails,    and    in    the    i    am    trying   to    hammer   into   your    and  whispers  to  others.  you    want   him   locked    up,    you    can 

haunts  of  gunmen  in  Calabasas,  that    dense  cocoanut  is.  that  when  a  man         Among     several     groups     of     men    take  care  of  him  yourself." 
no  one  of  those  who  had  ever  braved    has.    gets,    or   is   given   a    reputation    standing    before    the    long    bar,    one        The  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  cut  off 
the  wrath  of  the  Sink  rulers  had  liv-    mxt   in   this   country,   he   has   got   to    party  of  four  near  the  front  end  like-    the  words;  a  bullet  tore  like  a  light- 
ed Indefinitely  to  boast  of  It.  live  up  to  it."  wise   engaged    the    Interest   of   those    ning    bolt    across    de    Spain's    neck, 
Experienced  men.  therefore,  in  the        "What   do  you    want   me   to  do —    keener  loafers  who  were  capable  of    crashed    thru    a    mahogany    pilaster 

high  country men  of  that  class  who.    back  a  horse  and  shoot  two  guns  at    foreseeing    situations.       These    men,    back  of  the  bar.  and  embedded  itself 

wherever  found,  are  old  in  the  ways  once  up  and  down  Main  Street,  cow-  Satterlee  Morgan,  the  cattleman;  Bull  In  the  wall.  The  shot  had  been  alm- 
of    the     world,     and     not    promptly    boy  style?"  Page,    one    of    his    cowboys:    Sheriff    ed  from  the  street  for  his  head.     The 

moved  by  new  or  youthful  adven-  Lefever  kept  his  patience  without  Druel,  and  Judge  Druel.  his  brother,  noisy  room  Instantly  hushed.  Spec- 
ture — dismissed  the  incident  after  difficulty.  "No.  no.  You'll  under-  had  been  drinking  together.  They  tators  sat  glued  to  their  chairs, 
hearing   the   details,    with    the    com-    stand."  did  not  see  Lefever  and  his  corapan-    White-faced    players   leaned    motion- 

ment  or  the  conclusion  that  there  "Scott  advised  me  to  run  down  to  ion  as  the  two  came  In  thni  the  less  against  the  tables.  De  Spain 
would  hardly  be  for  de  Spain  more  Medicine  Bend  for  a  few  days  to  let  rear  lobby  door.  But  Lefever,  on  alone  had  acted;  all  that  the  bar- 
than   one   additional   chapter  to   the    the  Morgans  cool  off."  catching  sight  of  them,  welcomed  his    tenders    could    ever   remember   after 

story,  and  that  this  would  be  a  "Right.  That  was  the  first  step,  opportunity.  Walking  directly  for-  the  single  rifle-shot  was  seeing  his 
short  one.  The  most  active  Morgans  The  few  days  are  a  thing  of  the  past  ward,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Satt  Mor-  hand  go  back  as  he  whirled  and  shot 
— Gale,  Duke,  and  the  easy-going  I  suppose  you  know."  continued  Le-  gan's  shoulder.  As  the  cattleman  Instantly  Krward  the  heavy  report. 
Satterlee — were  indeed  wrought  to  fever,  in  as  well-modulate<l  a  tone  as  turned.  Lefever,  genially  grasping  his  He  had  whipped  otit  his  gun  and  fired 
the  keenest  pitch  of  revengeful  he  could  assume  to  convey  informs-  hand,  introduced  de  Spain  to  each  of  gidewise  thru  th^  window  at  the 
anger.   No  question   of  the  right  or    tion   that   could   not   be  regarded   as    the  party  in  turn.     What  followed  in    sound. 
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That  was  all.  The  bartenders 
breathed  and  looked  again.  Men  were 
orowding  like  mad  thru  the  back 
doors.  De  Spain,  at  the  cigar  case, 
looked  intently  into  the  rainy  street, 
lighted  from  the  corner  by  a  dingy 
lamp.  The  four  men  near  him  had 
not  stirred,  but,  startled  and  alert, 
flie  right  hand  of  each  covered  the 
1»utt  of  a  revolver.  De  Spain  moved 
first.  While  the  pool  players  jammed 
flie  back  doors  to  escape,  he  spoke 
to,  without  looking  at,  the  bartender. 
'What's  the  matter  with  your  cur- 
tains?" he  demanded,  sheathing  his 
revolver  and  pointing  with  an  ex- 
l)letive  to  the  big  sheet  of  plate  glass. 
•Is  this  the  way  you  build  up  busi- 
ness for  the  house?" 

Those  close  enough  to  the  window 
saw  that  the  bare  pane  had  been  cut, 
just  above  the  middle,  by  two  bullet- 
holes.  Curious  men  examined  both 
iractures  when  de  Spain  and  Lefever 
liad  left  the  saloon.  The  first  hole 
was  the  larger.  It  had  been  made 
by  a  high-powdered  rifle;  the  second 
was  from  a  bullet  of  a  Colt's  revolv- 
er; it  was  remarked  as  a  miracle  of 
sun-play  that  the  two  were  hardly  an 
inch   apart. 

In  the  street  a  few  minutes  later. 
lie  Spain  and  Lefever  encountered 
.'>oott,  whi.  with  his  back  hunched 
up,  his  cheap  black  hat  pulled  well 
down  over  his  ears,  his  hands  in  his 
trousers  pockets  and  his  thin  coat 
collar  modestly  turned  against  the 
ilrizzling  rain,  was  walking  across  the 
imrkway  from  the  station. 

"Sassoon  Is  in  town."  exclaimed 
I.efever  with  certainty  after  he  had 
told  the  story.  He  waited  for  the 
Indian's  opinion.  Scott,  looking  thru 
the  water  dripping  from  the  brim  of 
his  seasoned  derby,  gave  it  in  one 
word.  "Was."  he  amended  with  a 
(iuiet  smile. 

"Let's  make  sure,"  insisted  Lefev- 
er. "Supposing  he  might  be  In  town 
yet.   Hob.  where  is  he?" 

Scott  gazed  up  the  street  thru  the 
rain  lighted  by  yellow  lamps  on  the 
obscure  corners,  and  looked  down  the 
."treet  toward  the  black  reaches  of 
the  river.  "If  he's  here,  you'll  find 
him  in  one  of  two  places.     Tenlson's 

"But  we've  just  come  from  Teni- 
son's."  objected  Lefever. 

"I  mean  across  the  street,  up- 
stairs; or  at  Jim  Kitchen's  barn.  If 
lie  was  hurried  to  get  away,"  added 
Scott  reflectively,  "he  would  slip  up- 
stairs over  there  as  the  nearest  place 
to  hide;  if  he  had  time  he  would  make 
for  the  bam,  where  it  would  be  easy 
to  cache  his  rifle." 

Lefever  took  the  lapel  of  the 
scout's  coat  in- his  hand.  "Then  you. 
I]oB,  go  out  and  see  if  you  can  get 
the  •whole  story.  I'll  take  the  barn. 
Let  Henry  go  over  to  Tenlson's  and 
wait  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  till 
we  can  get  back  there.  It  is  just 
iiround  the  corner — second  floor — a 
ilark  hall  running  back,  opposite  the 
double  doors  that  open  into  an  ante- 
room. Stay  there,  Henry,  till  we 
rome.  It  won't  be  long,  and  if  we 
ilon't  get  track  of  him  you  may  spot 
your  man  yourself." 

De  Spain  found  no  difllcult  in  lo- 
cating the  flight  of  marble  stairs  that 
led  to  the  gambling  rooms.  It  was 
the  only  lighted  entrance  in  the  side 
street.  No  light  shone  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  but  a  doorway  on  the 
left  opened  into  a  dimly  lighted  ante- 
room and  this,  in  turn,  thru  a  large 
arch,  opened  on  a  large  room  bril- 
liantly lighted  by  chandeliers — one 
in  the  centre  and  one  near  each  cor- 
ner. Around  three  sides  of  this  room 
^vere  placed  the  keno  layouts,  rou- 
lette-wheels, faro-tables,  and  minor 
gambling  devices.     Off  the  casino  it- 
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self   small   card-rooms   opened. 

The  big  room  was  well  filled  for 
a  wet  night.  The  faro-tables  were 
busy,  and  at  the  central  table  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room — the  table 
designated  as  Tenlson's^  because,  at 
the  rare  intervals  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor dealt,  he  presided  at  this  t  hie 
— a  group  watched  silently  a  game  in 
progress.  De  Spain  took  a  place  in 
shadow  near  one  side  of  the  archway 
facing  the  street-door  and  at  times 
looked  within  for  the  loosely  jointed 
frame,  crooked  neck,  tousled  forehead, 
and  malevolent  face  of  the  cattle 
thief.  He  could  find  in  the  many 
figures  scattered  about  the  room  none 
resembling  the  one  he  sought. 

A  man  entering  the  place  spoke  to 
another  coming  out.  De  Spain  over- 
heard the  exchange.  "Duke  got  rid 
of  his  steers  yet?"  asked  the  first. 

"Not   yet." 

"Slow  game." 

"The  old  man  sold  quit?  a  bunch 
this  time.  The  way  he's  playing  now 
he'll  last  twenty-four  hours." 

De  Spain,  following  the  newcomer, 
strolled  into  the  room  and.  begin- 
ning at  one  side,  proceeded  in  leis- 
urely fashion  from  wheel  to  wheel 
and  table  to  table  inspecting  the 
players.  Few  looked  at  him  and  none 
paid  any  attention  to  his  presence. 
At  Tenlson's  table  he  saw  in  the  deal- 
er's chair  the  large,  white,  smooth 
face,  dark  eyes,  and  clerical  expres- 
sion of  the  proprietor,  whose  pres- 
ence meant  a  real  game  and  explain- 
ed the  interest  of  the  idlers  crowded 
about  one  player  whom  de  Spain, 
without  getting  closer  in  among  the 
onlookers  than  he  wanted  to,  could 
not  see. 

Tenison.  as  de  Spain  approached, 
happened  to  look  wearily  up;  his  face 
showed  the  set  lines  of  a  protracted 
session.  He  neither  spoke  nor  nodded 
to  the  newcomer,  but  recognized  him 
with  a  mere  glance.  Then,  tho  his 
eyes  had  rested  for  only  an  instant 
on  the  new  face,  he  spoke  in  an  im- 
passive tone  across  the  intervening 
heads:  "What  happened  to  your  red 
tie,    Henry?" 

De  Spain  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
neck,  and  looked  down  at  a  loose  end 
hanging  from  his  soft  cravat.  It  had 
been  torn  by  the  bullet  meant  for 
his  head.  He  tucked  the  end  inside 
his  collar.  "A  Calabasas  man  tried 
to  untie  it  a  few  minutes  ago.  He 
tnissed  the  knot." 

Tenison  did  not  hear  the  answer. 
He  had  reverted  to  his  case.  De  Spain 
moved  on  and,  after  making  the 
round  of  the  scattered  tables,  walked 
again  thru  the  archway  into  the  ante- 
room, only  to  meet,  as  she  stood  hesi- 
tating and  apparently  about  to  enter 
the  room.  Nan  Morgan. 

(To  be  conti-nued.) 

WHEN  BETTY  BATHES 


When   Betty  bathes  the  peoY)le  stand 
And  gaze  in  groups  upon  the  sand. 
The  children  stop  their  careless  plat- 
To  watch  her  sporting  in  the' spray. 
The  lovers  on  the  rocks  above 
In  staring  down  forget   their  love. 
And  on  the  hotel   portico 
A   dozen  glasses   point    below. 
When    Betty   bathes. 

.V  mermaid   minus  glass  and  comb. 
She  frolics  In   the  creamy   foam. 
.\nd   swims,    and  splashes,    dives   and 

dips. 
While  folks  look  on  with  parted  lips. 
.V  higher  tide  than  e'er  before 
Is  seen  to  inundate  the  shore. 
For     Betty     weighs     three     hundred 

pounds — 
The  ocean   rises  all   around 
When   Betty  bathes. 
— Minna  Irving  in  Milestitnets. 
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Warm  Homes  At  Low  Cost 

A  CONTINUAL  circulation  of  moist,  warm  air  through  tne  entire 
^^^  house,  keeping  all  the  rooms  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
and  providing  perfect  ventilation — and  all  from  one  register — that's 
what  you  get  with  the 

Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 


It's  much  better  than  stoves — cleaner, 
more  healthful,  more  economical,  less 
trouble.  It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to 
install — no  tearing  up  the  walls  for 
pipes  or  flues.  It  will  go  in  small  or 
partial  cellars — even  where  there  is  no 
cellar  at  all  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  *ig 
a  pit  large  enough  for  the  Mueller 
Pipeless.     Does  not  heat  the  cellar, 


preventingf  storage  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  Mueller  Pipeless  is  a  real 
furnace  of  exactly  the  same  construc- 
tion as  the  old  reliable  Mueller  line, 
only  without  pipes  or  flues.  Backed 
by  the  Mueller  name  and  reputation  of 
60  years  as  makers  of  heating  systems 
of  all  kinds.  Saves  35  per  cent  in  fael. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or  wood. 
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__.   Yoa  mhoaldUarn  all  about  thia  neuf  and  modern  way.     Just 

j7  tear  out  tht*  advertitemtnt.  write  your  name  and  addrema  on 

thmmarwinand  mat  I  to  ua  for  intereating  booklet  telling  all 

?5?"' *"*?,'•••  ''«a^n».    u^ith  name  of  neareat  dealer  who  can 

tmUyou  all  about  the  Mueller  Fipeleaa. 

L  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,222  Reej  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wit. 
Maker*  of  Heatinc  System  WAUKtads  Since  1857 

EASTERN  DISTRIBirrORS : 

Keyatonr  Supphr  £  Mfg.  Co.,  917-;*i>  N.  ?th  St 


.  9tj  Bl  MfK. 

She<Tt  Metal  b  Supply  Co 
Fort  I*itt  Supply  Co. 


.     .      riiilmilelphia,  V\. 

LaiM!««ter,  Pa. 

323-S30  Second  Ave Pittebarsh.  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

BorseorCow  bide.  Calfor  other  ekin^ 
with  lialr  or  fur  on,  ami  n;ite  th-iu 
into  coat  4  (for  mcnaDi  women),  rolx-s. 
nics  or  v.'li)vt.8  «  licii  Ki>  onlrrfft.  Your 
fur  ■■•tta  wNI  eoat  lem  !•••  lluta  to  buy 
tin  III  uri.l  111'  «iirtti  iHnri'. 

O^T  IHualratod  catales  (rirrs  n  lot  of 
Inforiuiitma.  It  tills  fi.iw  t<»  ttke  otf 
arid  lure  for  hidoit :  liow  and  wherj  »,• 
imy  til.'  fri'lir'il  Nith  wii>  *  :  ahuut  eur 
■ale  tfyeina  preeaae  on  r  iw  and  liorse 
ludf>,  iiir  and  niliir  «l;ln>..  nhotit  the 
fur  rrMxis  and  Kaoie  tr(>|>liioti  wo  seU, 
taztacmiy.  etc 

Then  we  bave  iwoently  crot  out  an- 
other we  call  eur  Faaiilen  beak,  wholly 
devotiM  U>  fii.'^liiou  |ilut.'<i  iif  niiiOs. 
nf<"kwpar  and  othiT  tine  nir  irimi''nt!», 
V  ith  iiricps     aliio  lur  geiiiieeta  rained* 


Vou  <an  have  cither  l>o<iW  liy  ■n^Ddincf 

hif-ti.  or 
Addrpfts 


yonr  {"orrect  addri'ss  namint;  whi'-ti.  or 
'■"th  |K>oks  If  you  need  hrith. 


The  Crosb: 
571  Lyel 


>y  Frisian  Fnr  Company, 
1  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Have  Your   Furs  Reirodeled 

Don't  wait    until   wrmler  prta 
cold    l.cforel  lia\  liiK   yttui    lure 
ninde  over  Inin  the  l:iu>l  Mile 
Have   lUl    the  hrrukft  nieiuirtl- 
vv\  them  Intn  FcrvlceiiMcshiiiX'. 

We  Re|>uir    end   Make  Like 

New-    .\t   lowest   I'ricc!) 
1  urn  require  eiHisUleralde  cxp«'rt 
Hitentlon— It   rtoes  not   pay  to 
let  Ihom  .start  to  rip 
Me  keep  abreast   of   the  latefit 
"YuT  tstjieji'-  ae  know  how  u> 
elve  ywir  fiirw  Boul  i<i>-ii>-niite- 
nexH. 
Coats.    Colars.    Muffs.    Neck" 

Pieces,  <:;iove<.    Caps.  Etc. 
.Send  U.S  ywir  fiirs     «e  »  ill  eetl- 
nj;ii<-  rohl  of  ri  |..iirs  l.rfrrr  doin<{ 
work.  Wo  hate  te»n  l-Hr  Man- 
ttfactiirers   since    1878. 
!^l>fely  tniH!  .loiir  Kiirs  in  :i  Arm 
alth    .S9  jearxof  exi  erienre — 
Seiid   Ihetn   .Now. 
Reading  RoheSi  TanninACn. 
Dcp«.  A.  Reading,  Klich. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


M.  J.   FARM 


b2.->  ACRES 

for  sale  :it  ouee;  exc^llerill  s-  lo.ated  on  .stone  road,  2 
tnllestriiin  Moore»ti».vn  and  IJ  milew  frotn  t'nmden 
Kerrlis  ani  Phlla  Iclptii  i  markets.  In  hiuli  Klale  of 
eulflvatlon  (Im  mansion  hoav  nith  modern  convenl- 
eiice-  and  :l  wells  uf  non-l  water:  irooii  liaras.  outhiilld- 
lni{«  and  teuant  hoiiHe:  elose  t<>  cradeil  school.  Write, 
or  call  llell  Phone  HI  R  2. 
HUMPHRKY  HARVEV.        MOORK.-<  ntWN.    N.J. 


8tWS 


.life: 


«V  ONE  MAN  w{:h  the  rOLDfNQ  SAW1N0  MACHMB.  M 

iiwsdo.iQ  tret -.  I-  Uii  li'-i- a  1-H.kct  l.nii-.  S.iws  any  kind  0< 
Umbcff  oaany  kind  ot  BTvit.ud.  C'rv  ui.m  c.in  Mw  anoro  timhet 
with  itthaa  two  iii-^Q  In  any  otliff  wnr,  an^l  iljiteaeler.  Sen-l 
lor  mu  lUtutntcd  cacak>«;  .Nuk  A |i«.  alMwIas  Low  Prto« 
ind  latest  Impfwenients,    tirat  owtfi  »rt»  atteaty. 

Foi«n(  Siwinc  MmImi«  Co..  Ml  Wfit  larrtsm  St.  Oilcap.  ■. 
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MARlflf    fioOHNG 

"The  Best"  I 

The  cheapest  nnifing  u  not  ne(-e.s.sarily  the  lo»vc.«t  priced,     it  ctMta  S 

no  more  to  put  on  .i  gooii  roofing  than  a  po<^>r  one.and  f  he  atHitiooal  E 

years  of  wear  more  than  pay  furtlie  diffcrtMice  in  pri.e.     Pennies  s 

.spent  now  on  tlie  n»oting  will  be  dollars  smcd  later  on  repairs.  S 

.4j^  your  dealer  or  icrile  us  for  free  hoolilcl  and  samples.  5 

C.  S.  GARRETT  A  SON  CORP.  = 

22  So.   Marshall  Street.         PKiladelphia,  Pa.  = 

^iiiimliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiRiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 

Cheapest  Way  to  Clear  Land 


No  hofFes  needed-«0  extra  help  required— one  man  alon- 
palla  all  kinds  of  titvmiM  qoiek  and  eaay .    i'he  Kintin  holda 
record  for  lowest  land  elesring  eoi:t.     New  patented  fea- 


tures ^vv  enorRKNK  wU  •■t'Ui  and  pearsr.    Koaraiaea— 
prioea— titno   payments — 30-day  try-out  on  year 
Write  today  for  big.  new,  free  Kirxtin  laiK) 
book 

'       ~"X 

f.  KIR 

7$2  i.u«w««<Mi  St. 


>TIN  CO. 

Eecanaba,  Mich. 
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AMONG  THE  GRANGES 


little  profit.  The  price  demanded  by 
the  League  Is  still  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  that,  at  best,  the  dairy- 
man would  be  receiving  less  than 
other  working  men  for  his  services, 
and  there  Is  really  no  reason  why  he 
should    donate    his    labor    while    the 
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THIS  Book  Free 

It  is  illustrated  and  contains  valu- 
able Reports  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  latest  scientiEic  methods 
of  seed  cleansing 

FQFLndi 

'  '0/ie  fJarater's  friend 

is  the  best  and  most  economical  dis- 
infectant—officially endorsed  as  thm 
standard  treatment  for  seed  grains.  It 
absolutely  rids  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth,  also  scab  and  black- 
leg diseases  of  potatoes— destroys  germs 
b  stables,  cellars,  kennels  and  chicken 
houses.  One  pint  bottle  costing  35c 
treats  40  bushels  of  seed.  Write  for 
the  new  illustrated  Hand  Book— FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
IM  WILUAM  STREET  NEW  TORI 


city  consumer  can  afford  to  patronize 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. — This  county  is  the  "movies"  and  the  ice  cream  par- 
lors in  crowds  every  night.  Such 
things  are  practically  unknown  to 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  why 
should  he  contribute  to  them  for  oth- 
er people?  One  man  said,  "We  hear 
much  of  the  lure  of  the  city,  but  is 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 


is  a  corker 
for  slayirtd 
on  the  * 

At         "^ 


very  much  in  the  back  ground  in 
grange  work.  This  county  can  boast 
of  only  three  granges.  The  third  one, 
Salisbury  Grange  No.  1685,  was  or- 
ganized  about   eighteen   months  ago. 

Tuesday  evening,  October  15,  was 
"Booster  Night".  Visitors  from  Lyn- 
dell,  Wyebrooke,  Honey  Brook,  West 
Cain.  Brandywine,  and  Goshen 
granges  were  present.  .  The  grange 
was  opened  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Rankin,  of 
Brandywine  Grange,  who  Is  district 
state  deputy.  The  Lyndell  degree 
initiated  a  class  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees.  Members  from  Wye- 
brooke grange  then  gave  an  enter- 
tainment which  consisted  of  recita- 
tions and  a  play  entitled  "Too  Much 
Marrying". 

The    sisters    served  .  refreshments 


not  the  lure  of  the  country  just  as 
strong?  Many  boys  are  leaving  the 
farm  to  accept  city  jobs  but  they  go 
with  sober  faces,  not  because  they 
want  to  go  but  because  they  must  sup- 
port their  families  and.  to  that  end, 
they  are  obliged  to  go."  That  man's 
hired  man  has  just  gone,  tho  he  had 
been  a  reliable  dependence  since  long 
before  his  marriage.  He  now  has  a 
wife  and  three  babies  to  support,  and 
the  farm  employer  could  no  longer 
compete  with  the  city  employers; 
hence  the  enforced  separation  to  the 


November  3,  1917. 

apples,  grapes,  plums,  etc.,  that  are 
grown  and  the  numerous  kinds  of 
small  fruits. 

The  Zoological  Society  displayed 
sprayed  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  be- 
side those,  in  sharp  contrast,  were  the 
unsprayed,  leaving  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  visitors  that  it'  pays  big 
to  treat  for  disease  and  insects. 

The  ladies  out-did  themselves  this 
year  in  drying  and  canning  and  Mr. 
Hoover  would  have  been  gratified 
could  he  have  had  a  peep  at  the  fine 
assortment  of  canned  fruit,  jellies, 
pickles  and  vegetables,  all  done  up 
in  first-class  condition,  either  by 
cold  pack,  stewed,  or  the  wash-boi,ler 
and   water  method. 

Hand  work  of  all  kinds  and  many 
useful  things  made  for  the  Red  Cross 
proved  that  the  farm  women  are  on 
the  job  every  time  in  our  county. 
Nothing  is  wasted  that  can  possibly 
be  used  In  the  majority  of  the  farm 
homes. — Mrs.    E.   A.   K. 


ONE   FARMER'S   METHOD 


consisting  of  sandwiches,  cheese,  cake    mutual  regret  of  both. 


WaierfXvoFAbioluiely.  ^ 
Saiisfaciion  Guaranteed. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.       BOSTON. 


and  coffee.  The  meeting  was  very 
well  attended,  and  was  a  most  en- 
joyable occasion  and  it  is  hoped  it 
will  benefit  in  the  way  of  boosting 


One  of  the  ladies  wondered  why, 
with  less  machinery  and  fewer  farm 
helps,  people  had  more  time  to  at- 
tend  grange  meetings   43   years  ago 


Winter  Wear  Tires 


Herv" s  :\  itrp  niude  for  hard  wrar  on  rough  roads— 

that's  puncture  proof,  tomper-proof  and  does  na 

be«t  work  In  cold  and  storra. 

oru  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES    you    can  (rtve 

double  work  and  they'll  come  up  amlllng. 

The  following  are  the  little  prices  of  our  guaranteed 

tire: 


.>i|»es 

Price 

sises 

Price 

:?0x3 

$fi.50 

3«x4 

$11.00 

.■tO«3', 

»7fiO 

34X4.'^ 

$1200 

32x3 'i 

SS.50 

.35x4;^ 

$12.tX) 

33x4 

•10.50 

36x4)4 

$1300 

34x4 

$1050 

37X4X 

$13.50 

Send  us 

your 

old  worn 

tires,    we 

will  not  only 

rj-tread  tbem. 

but  guaran 

tee  tbem 

at  tbeee  little 

prices. 

Slies 

Price 

SIses 

Price 

30x3 

$5.50 

36x4 

$8.50 

3()x3,'i 

$6  00 

34x4,'> 

$8.50 

32x3  !> 

$7  00 

35x4  H 

$9.00 

33x4 

$8.60 

36x4,', 

$0.00 

34x4 

$8.50 

37x4.'. 

$1000 

Add  $1.00  to  the  al>ove  for  Non-Skid  Tirea 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  Ni  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  Jot  descriptiot   bookUl  and  price  list. 


A  Good  Walk  and  Well-Kep  t  Lawn  Add  to  Appearance 


Be  Well  Dressed 

Buy  Clothes  that  Fit  You  and  Fit  Your  Purse 

YOl'R  liollar  l>uyii,  through  the  lx>inhMrd 
Profit-Sharing  Plan,  greatest  value.  For 
exampl<-:  Ladies'  Shix's.  ♦1.40  up:  Slo<-kinK.s, 
10c  ti)  «!)<•  [XT  pair;  Waist.s,41»r  up;  Skirls,  I)*- 
up.  Men's  Shoos,  111.09  up;  Trousers,  $1.39 
up;  Tennis  Shoes,  67c  up.  HHndr«'ds  of  re- 
markable values  illustrated  in  60-page  catalog. 

We  pay  all  delictry  chargtt.  You  must  be 
•tatisfied  or  your  money  returned.  Don't  let 
a  penny  postal  rarr)  stanil  l>etween  you  and 
food  clothes.  Write  for  catalog  now.  I>ept.  V 
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LOMBARDo'S^&CO.,5,i'S 


Excellent    Opportunity 

For  several  ambitious,  reliable,  yoiinc  men  seeking   ad- 
vancement In  Rclentlfle  (arniiiiK  au<l  dalrylnK 

—  ' '-  "orklDKcj 

competent,   ener- 

Wases.  $40.00 

room     to 

and 

l<)ns 


r>  • .„.r.r.»..- .  ReaHonnblc  worklDR experience 

Requirement;  g«^  habits,  compete 

Kctlc.  and  have  flr<rt^clfl<w  references.      Wmi 
and     $4.5  00    per     month    with    bo.trd    ""d 
.ommence     Our  Farm.  herd.  bulldlnK.  e<iulpment 
^iirrniin/iinKS  are  iin<nirniuMe<l.      Person'"   oppiicat 


the  new  grange.  They  have  recently 
moved  into  new  quarters  and  pur- 
chased regalia  for  their  officers.  The 
future  seems  bright  for  an  enthusias- 
tic grange.-    11.  V.  Ross. 

Stedinan  Grange  No.  241,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  its  43d  anniversary  and,  in 
these  stirring  times,  no  live  farmers' 
organization  can  long  confine  itself  to 
reminiscences,  so  the  meeting  just 
naturally  built  itself  over  into  a  red- 
hot  informal  discussion  of  farm  con- 
ditions, past  and  present. 

The  point  was  made  by  a  former 
leader  and  a  charter  member  that  the 
truly  big  men,  the  giant  thinkers,  the 
men  of  iron,  among  the  farmers  are 
growing  less  and  less  in  number;  not 
because  fewer  of  such  men  are  born, 
but  because  the  city  has  for  years 
been  calling  the  best  from  each  gen- 
eration, so  that  now  practically  all  of 
these  men  are  in  other  vocations.  The 
obvious  conclusion  drawn  by  the  or- 
ganization was  that  th^se  "men  of 
iron"   in   city  positions   have,   during 


than  they  have  today.  After  ample 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  many 
of  these  "helps'  are  only  "speeders", 
by  which  the  farmer  is  induced  to 
produce  more;  not  that  he  may  gain 
more,  but  that  food  may  be  cheaper 
to  the  consumer.  The  real  gain,  there- 
fore, is  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  not 
to  the  producer. 

In  the  last  43  years,  have  we  really 
advanced  or  retrograded?  Is  rural 
life  more  worth  the  living  today,  or 
did  the  pioneer  granger  enjoy  the 
real  things  of  life  fully  as  much  43 
years  ago? — E.   M.  A. 

Lackawanna  County  Fair  and 
Grange  Poultry  Association  is  held 
annually  at  the  Akerly  Fair  grounds 
on  the  Scranton  and  ninghamton 
Electric  R.  R.  The  exhibit  closed  on 
Saturday,  October  13,  after  a  trying 
week  of  wind  and  rain.  Despite  the 
unfavorable  weather,  the  fair  was 
considered  the  best  ever  held. 

The  live  stock  included  purebred 
cows,  sheep,  horses,   hogs.  etc.     The 


Raymond  C.  Hitchings.  of  South 
Onondaga,  son  and  partner  of  Grant 
Hitchings,  of  well-known  apple  fame, 
says:  "With  the  slogan  of  speed  up 
the  production  of  all  farm  crops  to 
produce  a  greater  supply  for  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  consumption,  and 
also  the  cry  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
living,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  farmer  must  manage  his  farm 
as  systematically  as  does  the  manu- 
facturer or  retailer  his  business." 
The  Hitchings'  farm  is  famous  for  its 
apples  and  the  original  and  very  suc- 
cessful system  of  mulching  devised 
by  the  owner  who  has  over  500  acres 
in  bearing  trees  and  he  is  enlarging 
his  orchards  each  year.  A  great  deal 
of  help  is  employed  the  year  round, 
vith  many  horses  and  motor  trucks 
in  daily  use. 

"The  situation  demands  that  a 
farmer  know  just  what  each  crop 
costs  him  in  order  to  determine  the 
revenue  he  should  receive  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  profit.  By  keeping  a 
record  of  his  crops  he  can  determine 
what  crop  is  best  adapted  to  his 
farm,  and  by  devoting  more  time  to 
this  particular  crop  he  can  increase 
the  production  and  earning  capacity 
of  his  farm.  Also  with  these  records 
for  reference  supplies  for  each  year 
can  be  better  calculated." 

The  plan  of  accounting  in  use  at 
the  Hitchings'  farm  for  two  years  has 
resulted  in  eliminating  several  crops 
because  they  were  found  to  cost  more 
to  produce  than  the  revenue  derived 
warranted. 

The  expense  of  any  crop  can  te 
easily  determined  by  the^plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hitchings.  As  an  example,  he 
has  a  diagram  for  potatoes.  In  the 
first  column  is  the  expense;  the  num- 
ber of  hours  a  man  spends  in  plow- 
ing, the  number  of  hours  a  horse  or 
team  vN'orks.  etc..  and  a  column  for 
total  expense,  including  seed,  fer- 
tilizers, cost  of  planting,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  he  knows  how  many 
hours  of  man  labor  and  horse  labor 
has  been  put  upon  cultivation  and 
harvesting,  expense  of  spraying,  etc.. 


the  past  43  years,  been  pinching  fae    poultry  was  all   pure  breeds  of  Ply-    and   whelt  sold   he   knows  just  what 


life-blood  out  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
in  a  way  that  never  would  have  been 
possible  if  an  equal  number  of  these 
conspicuously  strong  characters  had 
stayed  in  the  country. 


mouth  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wy- 
andottes.  Leghorns  and  many  other 
varieties,  beside  turkeys,  geese, 
chicks,  and  guinea  fowls.  There  were 
the  usual  amusements  on  the  Midway 


The  present  milk  war  was  dlscussefl    that  delight  the  farm  boys  and  girls. 


curroundings  are  un.<nirpaMe<l 

preferable  .\nplv   nilly  to  ^—,r^ 

\nNA   DKAN  farm.  BARBERTON.  OHIO 


SAY  y«u  a*w  Um  adiartlsaiwsm   <n  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  »»hMi  you  ar*  writlnc  to  o«»  advtrtiMn. 


and  the  Worthy  Master  contended 
that,  even  if  a  few  well-to-do  farm- 
ers could  afford  to  produce  milk  at 
the  old  price  without  actually  bank- 
rupting themselves,  it  would  be  nelth- 


Besides,  exhibits  of  new  models  in 
farm  machinery,  autos,  trucks,  and 
labor  saving  devices  for  the  house- 
wife were  plentiful. 


part  of  the  receipts  may  be  justly 
called  a  profit. 

In  determining  labor  expense  Mr. 
Hitchings  allows  a  5-cent  leeway  for 
inefficiency  of  men  and  labor  done 
which  has  little  real  value. 

The  average  cost  of  keeping  a  horse 
for  a  year  is  determined  as  follows: 
Twelve  quarts  of  oats  a  day  at  an 
average  of  60  cents  a  bushel  equals 
$56.25;    one    and    one-half    tons    of 


There  was  a  large  and  splendid  dls- 

er  fair  nor  right  to  do  so.  since  many    play  of  fine  vegetables  and   fruit  of  straw  at   $12  a  ton  equals   $18;    six 

^farmers  are  badly  in  debt  and  it  is    all  kinds.     It  is  interesting  to  see  so  tons  of  hay  at  $15  a  ton  equals  $90; 

absolutely  essential  thai  they  make  a    many  varieties  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  $5  for  shoeing  and  other  incidentnl«» 


.V"vemi 

ciujils    a    total    of    :*  169.25    for    the 
v'-ir   ( iirevious   to   ii*17). 

"iiree  hundred  working  days,  with 
It'll  hours  a  day,  or  o.OOO  hours  a 
\tir.  is  divided  by  the  total  cost,  and 
I  he  results  show  it  costs  5'7;i  cents  an 
Is.iv;;-  to  keep  the  horse.  It  is  neces- 
.,  irv  to  keep  a  record  of  the  actual 
isiiii.ber  of  hours  a  horse  works  during 
t- icli  month,  and  the  number  of  hours 
i!  L-  possible  to  work.  In  1914  the 
,  .ht  of  a  horse  to  Mr.  Hitchings 
iit.:-;od  from  6  to  I'O  cents  an  hour, 
liep^nding  on  how  advantageous  a 
1.,.^  .>f  hor  e  labor  could  be  made  on 
I'v*^    various  crops. 

Mr.  Hitchings  believes  in  giving 
liie  children  work  to  do,  for  which 
they  should  be  well  paid,  as  an  in- 
.iucement  for  them  to  take  up  farm 
\.ork. 

Such  work  should  be  so  planned 
r.uit  hard  work  will  bring  good  re- 
.-.ults.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
his  theiries  one  has  only  to  look  at 
Ills  ininiense  busine.-^s  and  its  success- 
ful management  and  to  the  fact  that 
lie  took  his  sons  into  an  active  part- 
:  ?rship  as  soon  as  they  were  of  a 
r-.sponsible  age.  and  that  they  take 
:».  lively  interest  in  all  farm  work  — F. 
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THE  NEW  DRAFT  PLAN 


A  new  plan  has  been  devised  by 
which  the  remaining  men  who  reg- 
istered last  June  under  the  selective 
draft  will  be  cla.sjiltled  with  respect 
to  each  one's  liability  to  be  called. 
The  men  will  be  required  to  fill  out 
(danks  giving  detailed  information  as 
lo  their  occupation,  family  obliga- 
tions, etc.,  and  each  one  assigned  to 
.1  class  according  to  this  information. 
Five  classes  have  l)een  made  and 
^ic\\  class  sub-divided  so  as  to  take 
<  ire  of  any  sittiation. 

Men  from  class  one  will  be  called 
upbt.  those  from  class  two  will  go 
next,  and  so  on.  The  list  of  classes 
md    sub-divisions    follows: 

Class  I 
I. — Single  man  without  dependent 

fr-lutives. 

2. — Married  man  (or  widower  with 
oliildren)  who  habitually  fails  to  sup- 
5»ort  his  family. 

r;.~  Married  man  dependent  on 
wife  for  support. 

4. — Married  man  (or  widower  with 
ctiildren)  not  usefully  engaged,  fami- 
ly (supported  by  income  independent 
of  his  labor. 

r.. — Men  not  included  in  any  other 
•esoription  ih  this  or  other  classes. 

G. — Unskilled  laborer. 

Class  II 

i- — Married  man  or  father  of  motb 
*'r!e8s  children,  u.sefully  engaged,  but 
finilly  has  sufficient  income  apart 
from  his  daily  labor  to  afford  reason- 
.My  ade(iuate  support  during  his  ab- 
>ence. 

2. —Married  man.  no  children,  wife 
(in  support  herself  decently  and 
'.-ithout   hardship. 

[;. — Skilled  farm  laborer  engaged 
ia  necessary  industrial  enterprise. 

4. — Skilled  industrial  laborer  en- 
K.iged  in  necessary  agricultural  en- 
frri^rise. 

Class  UI 

l.--Man  with  foster  children  de- 
I  -ridont  on  daily  labor  for  support. 

2.- -Man  with  aged,  infirm  or  iu- 
\  ilid  parents  or  grandparents  depen- 
l^nt  on   daily  labor  for  support. 

r..--Man  with  bntthers  or  sisters. 
incompetent  to  .support  themselves, 
<'e;^endent  on  daily  labor  for  support. 

4.-  -County  or  municipal  officer. 

w.      Firemen  or  policemen. 

<;.  Necessary  artificers  or  work- 
fi.on  in  arsenals,  armories  and  navy 
vards. 

T. — Necessary  cu.^tom  house  dork 

^. — Persons  necessary  in  transmis- 


sion of  mails. 

9. — Necessary  employes  in  service 
of  United  States. 

10. — Highly  specialized  adminis- 
trative experts. 

11. — Technical  or  mechanical  ex- 
perts in   industrial   enterprises. 

12. — Highly  specialized  agricul- 
tural expert  in  agricultural  bureau 
of  State  or  Nation. 

13. — Assistant  or  associate  manag- 
er of  necessary  industrial  enterprise. 

14. —  Assistant  or  associate  manag- 
er of  necessary  pgrlciiltural  enter- 
prise. 

Class  IV 

1. — Married  man  wiili  wife  (and) 
or  children  (or  widower  with  chil- 
dren) dependent  on  daily  labor  for 
support  and  no  other  reasonably  ade- 
quate support  available. 

2. — Mariners  in  sea  service  of  mer- 
chants or  citizens  in  Ignited  States. 

3.- — Heads  of  necessary  industrial 
enterprises. 

4. — Heads  of  necessary  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Class  V 

1. — Officers  of  States  or  the  United 
States. 

2. — Regularly  or  duly  ordained 
ministers. 

3. — Students  of  divinity. 

4. — Perscms  in  military  or  naval 
service. 

5. — Aliens. 

6. — Alien  enemies. 

7. — Persons  morally  unfit. 

8. — Persons  physically,  permanent- 
ly or  mentally  unfit. 

9. — Licensed  pilots. 

Since  all  who  are  registered  and 
who  have  not  yet  been  called  must  be 
classified  under  the  new  plan  it  is 
probable  that  those  who  already  have 
exemption  papers  will  also  be  classi- 
fied. 


FARM  LABOR  AND  THE  DRAFT 


Competition  With  High  Wages  More 
Damaging 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Brandywine  Valley  Farmers'  Club, 
Chester  Co..  Pa.,  recently  published 
in  your  columns,  were  the  start  of 
wide  spread  agitation  of  the  labor 
situation  in  Chester  County.  There 
is  more  truth  in  the  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  Kane  at  the  recent  West  Chester 
meeting  than  is  generally  admitted. 
The  few  people  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  farms  by  the  military  draft 
should  not  create  the  shortage  that 
now  exists.  The  fact  is  that  before 
this  time  the  high  wages  and  the  al- 
lurements of  city  life  had  taken  the 
largest  toll  of  farm  workers.  Next 
comes  conscription,  and  with  what 
few  it  has  taken  there  is  created  a 
shortage  that  has  driven  farm  labor 
to  $3  per  day  and  better. 

These  conditions  have  brought 
about  this  additional  fact  which  is 
even  more  dangerous.  A  great  many 
laborers  make  enough  money  In  from 
three  to  five  days'  work  to  meet  their 
requirements,  and  that  is  all  they  are 
working  for.  For  the  last  five  weeks 
I  have  had  from  three  to  ten  men  em- 
ployed that  have  not  worked  more 
than  from  three  to  five  days  per  week. 
This  condition  is  decreasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  farm  labor  more  than  re- 
sults from  the  numbers  taken  by  the 
draft. 

This  section  of  the  country  has  a 
great  many  fields  (»f  corn  uncut  at 
the  present  time  (October  11).  The 
fodder  is  depreciating  in  value  very 
rapidly  and  the  ears  have  commenced 
dropping  to  the  ground.  Wheat  seed- 
ing is  being  retarded,  which  in  this 
section  means  certain  decrease  in 
yield  for  next  year.  —  A.  B.  Huey, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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"Ball -Band"  Rubber  Footwear 
Makes  the  Sloppiest  Ground  as 
Diy  to  Your  Feet  as  a  Caipet 

Did  you  ever  think  that  good  rubber  foot- 
wear, dry  and  comfortable,  makes  the  earth 
as  dry  as  a  hearth-rug  to  your  feet? 

Buy  good  rubber  footwear  in  tlie  first  place 
and  it  is  a  real  economy.  Get  "Ball -Band"  — 
boots,  arctics,  rubbers,  or  Coon  Tail  Ivnit 
Boots.  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  is  vacuum  cured 
into  one  solid  piece.  Look  for  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark  and  get  ll:e  genuine. 
Over  55,(X)0  dealers  sell  "Dall-Band." 
Nine  and  one-half  million  people  wear 
it.  "Ball -Band"  stores  are  easy  to  locate. 

If  you  want  to  see  pictures  of 
our  manydifior^nt  kindsof  winter 
footwear.wriicior free  illustrated 
booklet,  *  More  Days  Wear." 

mSMWAM  WOOL^!!  MFG.  COMPANY 
366Watir  Strait.  [Jidumka.  iBitiu 

"Tlu  Boune  That  Pay  UUlion* 
for  Quality" 
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iFire  Fly  Coaster. 


Length  32  in.    Hight  6  in.   Width  11  in.   Weight   7  lbs. 

Jack  Frost  has  already  put  in  his  appearance  and  Old  King 
Winter  is  knocking  at  the  door.  Old  Mother  Goose  will 
soon  start  picking  her  feathers,  covering  the  hill  top  with 
the  necessary  requirments  for  good  coasting. 

Every  boy  and  girl  will  then  want  a  sled  and  always 
mindful  of  our  boy  and  girl  friends  we  have  purchased  a 
goodly   supply   of    Fire    Fly    Coasters. 

Here  is  Our  Offer 

Send  us  3  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  or  to  Jan.  I,  1919  at 
75  cents  each  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  sleds  pre- 
paid as  a  reward.  Start  out  at  once  soicliting  subscriptions 
among  your  neighbors.      They  will    be    glad    to  help  you. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,      261  S.  Third  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS 


Get    ''MORE    MONET"  ^ 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

*<SHUBERT*' 

the  largest  boose  in  the  World  deallac  cxclaii?eljr  In 

NORTHAMERICAN  RAW  FURS.arehable-responsible-safr 
Pur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for"inorr 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for 'itf  t^ifvbtrt  IHftpptt."  the  on\y  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Write  for  It-NOW-it's  FREE 

A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc.  oeVt.  i39  chicago,i).s.a. 
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VennsyWania  Farmer 


November  3,  1917. 


November  3,   1917. 
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nuts  arft  in  heavy  supply  and  prices  are  much 
lower  than   last   week,  ranging   generally   from 
$3.50   to   $4.5U    a   bushel,    altho    an   occasional 
lot    is   sold    a    little    higher. 
Poultry 


Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

IMiiiadelpUitt,    Pa.,    Oct.    29,    1917. 
As    was    prtdicied     iu     these    columns    iast 
week  the  puiaio  market   had  reached   its  high 

level,  and  since  then  the  market  has  Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  quite 
slowly  but  surely  been  easing  off  and  prices  Hbertl  and  as  demand  has  been  rather  light 
are  now  abqjit  15  cents  per  bushel  iower.  the  market  is  ruling  weak  and  possibly  a 
The  liiifh  prices  that  had  been  jJrevailing  little  lower,  with  supplies  hardly  cleaning  up. 
tor  several  days  previous  brought  out  liberal  Quotations  are  about  as  follows:  Fowls,  as  to 
supplies,  aud  Philadelphia  has  now  more  po-  size  and  quality,  20  to  23  cents;  roosters, 
tatoes  on  hand  by  far  than  any  other  day  is  to  19  cents ;' spring  chicks,  not  Leghorns, 
this  season.  The  Reading  yard  reports  93  20  to  23  rents  as  to  quality.  Spring  chickens, 
cars  oil  delivery  tracks  and  70  cars  outside  LeRhorns,  19  to  21  cents.  '  Ducks,  Pekin,  21 
waiting  to  be  i)laced.  making  a  total  of  to  22  cents;  Indian  Runners,  19  to  20  cents. 
IGW  cars.  These  with  the  91  ears  in  the  Spring  ducks,  ^2  to  23  cents.  Turkeys,  22 
Pennsylvania  yard  make  a  'total  of  260  cars  .  to  2(>  cents.  Youns  guineas,  per  pair,  75 
in  tlie  city.  Under  this  accumulation  the  cents  to  $1;  old.  per  pair,  60  to  65  cent*, 
market  is  weak  even  at  the  decline  in  price.  Pigeons,  20  to  30  cents  per  pair. 
Pensylvanias  are  now  selling  all  the  way-  Dressed  i^ciltry  shows  no  important  change 
from  $1.65  to  $1.75  |>er  bushel  and  New  over  last  week.  Supplies  were  ample  for  de- 
York  Sjtate  stock  from  ^lJ>o  to  $1.63.  There  mand,  whiih  was  quiet.  Fresh  killed,  dry- 
are    also    some    potatoes    from    Wisconsin    here  picked    fowls     ranged    from    24    to    28     cents 


licious,    *2    to    $3;    Grimes   Golden,    |1.75    to  (,ilo;    medium    and    southerns,    $9®  15.50.  list  on  Saturday,   altho  nommally  un«h*nged. 

»2.50;     Belleflower     and     Newtown     Pippins.         Hogs.— The   market    ruled   firm   and   slight-  The  demand  is  understood  to  be  good  for  city 

11.25    to   11.50.      Apples    in    bulk   are    selling  Iv    higher    in    sympathy    with    the    strength  of  grades,   but    the  supply  is   plentiful  and  milla 

at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  cwt.    Demand  for  cran-  advices   from   outside   points.      Oflfcrings   were  are    hnding    no   difficulty    in  meeting  this   »a- 

berries   is    improving   and    prices   are    ranging  only    mderate    and    demand    was    fair.      Quo-  quiry.       W  estern    qualities    are    probably    the 

a  little    higher.      Crates    are    selling    at    $2.50  tations   lor    best   western    $17.50(filS 
to    $3.50.    and   barrels   at    $8    to   $11.      Chest 


LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


(Reported   by   McClain   Commission   Oo.) 
L.incaster,     Pa.,     Oct.    29,     1917. 

The   receipts   of   cattle    for    today's    market 

were    210    cars   as    compared    with    2i81    cars     ^^^„^  „ ,,   ^„„,    ^.._,    , 

last     Monday.       Today's    supply  ^^^*>     f^;om    Lins7ed"ori  'mVaV  $54    peV'ton 


firmest  on  the  list.  The  production  is  gradual- 
ly being  reduced,  according  to  the  reports 
coming  thru,  and  no  concessions  are  avail- 
able. However,  the  receipts  of  wheat  are 
fully  up  to  the  estimates.  Quoted:  Western 
spring  in  lOO-jwund  sacks,  $37.25;  standard 
middling,  $43;  flour  in  100-pound  sacks, 
$51.50  to  arrive;  Ted  dog  to  arrive  in  100- 
)>ound  sacks,    $63;    city   feed,   bulk   bran,   $36. 


Virginia  93  cars;  Chicago,  55;  Buffalo.  2* 
St.  Paul.  8;  Pennsylvania,  11;  N.  Y.,  7;  St. 
Louis,  5;  Pittsburgh,  2;  New  .Tersey.  1.  A»M)ut 
70  cars  of  the  cattle  that  arrived  here  to  be 
sold  today  were  sold  on  Saturday,  and  were 
shipped  out.  The  number  really  on  sale  to- 
dav     was    only    aWut     140     cars;     the    least 


Hay  and  Straw. — No  change  in  the  situation 
today.  The  market  is  steady  to  ^rm  thruout. 
There  is  no  great  activity  in  high  grade 
timothy  hay,  but  only  a  little  of  which  arriv- 
ing. Medium  and  low  grade.s  showing  most 
tirmness;  jirices  gradually  hardening.  Some 
call   for  clover  mixed,   of   which    the   supply   is 


number  in  the  yards  on  any  Monday  for  more  ij^jtod.      Rve    straw  steady, 
than    two   months.  Hav. — No.    1,   large   bivlcs,    $24^25;    No.   2, 

The  demand  for  butcher  cattle  in  symjMjthy  $22r«'23;   No.   1  clover  uki.xed,  $20.50®  21. 5o. 
with   an    imi>roved   beef   trade,   in   the  Eastern  straw. — No.    1    rye,    $16;   oat,    $11. 


Cities,  was  active,  particularly  for  anything 
in  the  steer  and  heifer  line  that  had  fair  to 
good  kill  on  it.  Most  salesmen  quoted  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  steers  and  heiters  50  cents 
-  -   -  -       ...         .,    .    r_    .,  :^    market   a 


PHILADELPHIA-  DAIRY    MARKET 


Philadelphia.    Pa.,    Oct.    29,    1917. 


Vegetables 
There    is    no    ehausre    to    be    noted    in    dried 


YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET 


weighing  890  lbs.  sold  at  $10.15.  One  bunch 
of  15  head  of  Vircinia  heifers  that  were  good 
but   not  spaved,  sold  at    11   cents.     There  was 


market     was     barely     steady     with     ofTerings 
moderate    but    ample. 

New    York    full    cream,    fancy,    June,    26c; 

ide,    best    24('; 
cream,    fresh 
Ic. 


active    at    $2     to    $3     per     Kto    bunches,    and  close  of    its    season. 

loose    winter    stock    in    barrels    $2.50    to    $3.  Eggs. »8fr.  oOc     per     dozen.  ,„„,,.„ 

HruRsel    sprouts   are    much    more   plentiful   and  B"'""'— <^0"?.»'>'-     ^•''^"*.8''    ^^  •    «eP»"'0'^- 

prices    accordingly     lower,     ranging     from     10  *»^^^c    lb.      Milk,    10    cents    a   quart 

io    15    cents    per    quart,    as    to    quality.      Cab-  P««ltry.— Hons     18c   perjb;   springers,    18c 

bage  has   been   probably   the  most   active   com-  per  lb;   dressed,  SOcTa  «l._a  each. 

modity    in    the    market    and    last    week    prices  .,  y^^P*"^''!"  — P^'''^^'      Izfil^^     ^  Ac 

advanced  a  little  every  day  until  best  Danish  $1.20(<7  1.40    per    bushel       Cal)bage     3    &  1-c 


"slijiperv"  at  $6  to  $7,  and  Wlognas  at 
$4.30  to"$5.50.  A  fair  grade  of  oxen  sold  at 
$8.50  to  $9  and  a  plain  kind  at  $7  to  $8. 
Feeders 
The  attendance  of  farmers  was  quite  large. 
\  •'ood  manv  of  those  that  have  been  hold- 
ing off  confident  that  the  longer  they  waited 
the    lower    thev    would    get    them,    have    found 


Elgin,     111.,     Oct.    27.     1917. 
Butter. — OflTerings    at    43    cents. 

NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


New    York    City,    Oct.    29.    1917. 

aavanceu  a  nine  rvrrv    u«»    uiim   i/coi.  x.'ou.oi.     -. — .'-"""    '"nr    r      \.      a      ciV.      K»    Vx-h  the    lower    tnev    wouju    gei    iiieiu,    iiu»i-    i"u">»         The    surplus     continues     to     plague    distri- 

was   selling   at    $45   to   $50   per   ton.    and  do-     .^^ad-    lettuce     2 fr.  5c    head     Beets.    |c     t;cn^  ^  reckoning    wrong,    and    were    ready    to  butors    and    producers    alike.      There    are   re- 

mestic    $38    to    $43.       It    looks,    however,    as     Radishes,    5e    bch.    Onions,    1^'^    »1^.    '="'8 -^«^  .   v      .^p   goods.      The    short    sujiply.    together  parts   that   producers   who   have   suffered    from 

if    it    has    reached    its    high     level     at    these     H    pk;    scarce       Lima   beans    24^"  2°c   quart.  the     increased     cost    of    last     week     at  the   closing  of  creameries  by   the   distributors 

Soup  beans,  30c  quart.   Celery,    S^IO*  •Ja'''-  ^Vestern    markets,    of    the   feeders    that    were  have    been    offering    milk    in    the    city    at    cut 

20^  30c    ^    P*-^^^^^"  here   today,    made    it   necessary   for  buyers  Jo  rates.       It     is    also    reported     that     the     new 


I>rice8,     as    receipts     are    now    quite    plentiful 


nd   it    is    believed    t'.iat    these    prices   will   not     Tomatoes     8@  10c    bx;    20^30c    %    Pk- 
e  maintained.     But  at   the  same  time  no  big    nips.    10®  15c    %    nk.   Eggplants.   3 ffr 8c 


ever,    is    showing    frosted    condition    and    this  corn,   $1.90;  oats.    6oc;   rye    $l.ao;   bran,   $34  ^^jj^;^      j  f,f)o    i,,^.    sold    at    $12.30.    Another  heretofore    owin*    to    the    high    price.    Federal 

is    selling    very    low,    ranging    from    10    cents  ^38   ton;    middlings,    $j8   ton.  ^,unch    of    40    head    weighing    1.000    lbs.,    at  and  State  heads  of   food   administration   have 

a   bunch  up.     Mushrooms   are  in  fair  demand  —  $1190       One   >«nnch   20   horned   cattle  weigh-  begun  conferences  with  producers  and  distri- 

at    $1.50    to   $2    per    4-lb.    basket.      The    high  LANCASTER    PRODTTOB  ing' 1.090    at    $11.25.      Another   of    1')    head  butors   seeking   ways    to    cut    down   the   retail 

l>rice8  at  which  onions  were   selling  last  week  weighing  1  000  lbs.  at  'll.   .Another  bunch  of  price.  ^       r,     3 

brought    more    stork   to    this    market    than    can  Lancaster,     Pa..     Oct.     29,     1917.  ^p^j    weighing    940    lbs.    at    $10.75.      A    good         The   League' rates   for  November  for   Grade 

he    used    to    good    advantage    and    prices    are         Lancaster    County's     crop    of     chickens    is  ^,„v    bunches  of   Canadians    that   were    fair,  B    (barn    score    55)    in    the   26-cent    zone   are 

50    to    75    cents    a    sack    lower.      New    York,  being:    rapidly    consumed    according    to    farm-  >^,j,"  horned    and   deh«rn«d.    weighing   850  to  $3.34   a   hundred    for   3    percent   milk;    $3.5o, 

Ohio,    Massachusetts,    and    Illinois  onions    are  p.„     ,^4    the    scrawny    offerings    today    were  g^^^  jj,,    ^(,]j  ^^  $9.50  to  $10.25.  or   approximately    7  V4    cents  a   quart,   for  3.6 

•celling    at    $3    to    $3.05    per    sack,    with    some  g^j^     {<>     have     been     the     left-overs.        Eggs  '     \niong  the  sales  of  feeders  that  came  from  percent-    and    $3.69    for    4    percent.      Receipts 

from     California     bringing     $3.25     to     $3.50.  jumped    today    to    55    cents    a    dozen    in    some  -^^-pstern   markets    were    a    bunch    of    20    head  ©f  milk   »nd    cream    in    40-quart    cans    for   the 

Parsnii>s    .ire    in    fair    sui>ply    and    steady    at  eases,     and     i>otatoes     advanced     to     $1.65    a  ^.pighing  1  000  lbs.  at  $11.     Another  bunch  of  week  end  in"  October  27  were  as  follows: 

$2.75    to   .«3  25.      Pumpkins    are  quite    i>lenti-  bushel.      Little   corn    was   offered.    Butter   de-  n^  head  weighing  980  lbs.   at   $10.80;  one  of  Railroad  Milk  Cream 

ful,   but  demand  is  active  and  market  firm   at  ^-nned  to  48   cents.  io  head  of  N.  Y.  State  steers  weighing  1,000  Erie     . 37,270  l.-itj 

$5   to  $20    i.er   100,    as    to   size.      Nearby    pep-  Butter    and    Eggs. — Creamery    butter,    50®  ],^g    gt  $10  75.     One  of  Wesitern  steers  weigh-  Susquehanna    4,285  ** 

pers    are    mostly     poor    and     selling    at    low  ^^c    per    lb;    country    Imtter,    48c;    eggs,    oO  ;„g  900  H.s.   at  $10.50.      Another  of  12   head  West   Shore    ^'512  i  l-o 

l.rices.      Greens    ranje    from    25    to    50    cents  ^^^    cents    per   dozen.  that  weighed   880  lbs.  at  $10.25.      .\nother  of  Lackawanna 48,370  1,6<- 

a    basket:    reds    75    rents    to    $1;    cayenne.    7a  Poultry. — Dressed     old     chickens.    ^l-2j>/i  25  head  that  weighed  860  lbs.  at  10  cents  and  N.    Y.    Central     (long    haul) 

cents    to     $1.25     and     green     tomato     peppers.  1.50;    dressed    voung   chickens.    75c®$l;    live  ^    preat    manv    hunches    of    prettv     fair    kind         including  Rutland 107.818  fij- 

50    to    75    rents.      While    supplies  of    spinach  ^-hickens,    $1.50rn2    per    pair;    live   old   chick-  .^pighing   *iiO'  to    850   lbs.    at    $0.50   to    $9.75.  Ontario      ^*'a?f  'ioo 

are    fairlv    liberal     iTt'-ps    are    ruling    steady  ^^g^    jg    rents    per    lb.  \  srade  of  feeders  on  the  plain  order,  weigh-  Lehigh  Valley ^^'ai?  oT 

nt    30   to   35   cents   a   basket.      Good   squash  is  Vegetables    and    Fruits. — Corn,    25c    dozen.  .^^^  ^-^^   ,„    g^f,   n,s..    sold   at    $f».85    to   $9.25.  New   Haven    "fSl  o^n 

scarce,     and     selling     from     65    to     85     cents  Lima   beans,    18c   jiint.  Celery,    5iV' 10c   bunch,  f:^^^^    that   were    in   the    same    class   weighing  Pennsylvania    *'X*a  ian 

a    basket.      There    are   ro   good    nearby    toma-  Lettuce,     5fS12c    head.    Dry    onions,     5^*1  10c  ^f^^,    ,^    ^qq   jhs.    sold    at    $8    to   $8.50.      One  Other  sources    5,878  '"" 

toes   on    the    market    and    strictly    fancy    stock  1,^,      Cauliflower,      15(S20c     head.     Eggplant,  hunch    of    nice    little    vearlings    weighing    620 — — — 

would   bring   hitrh    prices,    the  poor  and  ordiii-  5@i0c     each.     Cabbage.     2(nSc.    each.     Sweej  .jh,     that    came   from    Chicago,    sold    at    $9.75.  Totals    -^^•?I?        ^S'^'o 

nrv    tomatoes    that    are     in    the    market     sell  potatoes,    30c     >/i     nk.    Potatoes,    $l.la(fi  I.60  Common  light  weight  Blockers  400  to  600  lbs.  Same  week  last  year 339,o52        10,»-- 

frnm    25    to    75    cents    as    to    quality.      Some  bushel;     15fS  25c     Vi     i>k.    New    turnips,     lac  .j^.^re  not  much  sought  after  and  sold  at  $6.40 

bot     house     tomatoes     are     making     their     ap-  i^    pjj     Spinach,    5c     %     i>k.    Tomatoes,    25<n  j^    ^f  OHICAOO    HORSE    MARKET 

Vf-arance    and    bringing    from    20    to    25    cents  30^    j^    pjj     Pears,    15c»  »rs    pk.    Apples,    lO'd .  

»   i.ov.nd.      Turnii>s    are   somewhat  lower  than  oQp    ^    pk.    Grapes.    20c    ^A    J'k-  ^     ^  ,  -^tmrna-art-anTT   ttttt.    crnrir  Chicago.    111..    Oct.   29,    1917. 

last    week,    whites    ranging    from    3.>    to    50         Q^gj^    Market— Wheat.     $2r<,2.05    bushel;  PITTSBURGH    LIVE    STOCK  Horses    are   in    much    smaller    supply    than 

rents   per   s&bushel   basket,    and   yellows   from  chicken     wheat.      $1.95^.2:      new     ear     corn.  - — — -  recent    vears.    and    prices    are    unchanged. 

5a   to    75    cents    per    basket.      There    are   very  $i.20(&1.27:     corn      $2ra2.07;     r-^      $1.75(5'  ■D,f*ci.,.r».i,      P,       Ort      29.    1917.  m    re.mi-    .    »     .    .  k         _.„..„. 

few    rutabagas    here    and    the    market    is    firm  2.02;    timothv    hav.    $23^"  24    jier    ton;    mixed 

at     $1.25    to    $1.35     i>pr    medium    size    stock  hay,     $22'fl2"3;     wheat     straw,     $11  ft  12. 

with  large  at  $1  to  ?1  15  per  cwt.  Watercress  — . 

is  abo^it  steady   at    1    to   1  »^    cents  »  bunch.  NEW    YORK    PRODUCE 

Tmita  York   Citv.    Oct.    29.    1917. 

The   sugar  famine    which    bfpamp   quite,  ac-         p   „p^    market    quiet,    and    cheese    still   un- 

who  took  too  many  chances  with  the 
lost   this    time,   for    never   did   wintrv 
so    persist    at    this    early    time    of 
jme     localities     have     already     nou'il 
twenty  frosty  morniu'^s.  half  a  uoz- 
several    light   snows    and    four   or 
waves,    all    of    which    has    made    it 
)mfortable   for   those  having   tobacco 
in    the    field.       Accordingly    the   ni.in 
in   for   a   crop  of   suckew    (sproius 
cuttings)    or   who    jilanted   late   for 
,.i,    is    now    of    the    belief    that    such 
jre    not    attractive    and    will    not    be 
coming    years.      In    this    connection 
to    note    the    more    uniform    success 
.,„.    K--,„i         Voo^i  ^     Kii^ffpTi    nre     nlentiful     Potatoes    .lersey.    ;(«.->. ww... -..^.^    j.r.     ...,.,    »-...       ^,(,       j  j  om  irt..->i^:     ->o.     i     lau^Kn     ..-,     *•",     ^f  those   who   push   ahead,    not    alone    in   their 
^Z   i^  ,7   ♦  on   ,  "  ^^  rrnf,    »   basket  -'.nd     western,     $3.60^4.50     per     bbl.        Car^     Xo.    2.    do..    $15rfM5.50;    No.    1    whe.it    straw,     tobacco    crop    but    in     all    o,.erations    and    to 

»"^,.?}V'  ?*  -"  '*,*;  1^"*"  Lh  «  bad  effect  rots.  $2.25(fr2.75  bbl.  Cucumbers.  $lrt?1.50  114^,4.50:  No.  2.  do..  $13r«  13.50;  No  1  \°'^^^^o  i^p^re  the  advice  of  the  ever-pres.nt 
ono'h/r  fruit"t'\,d  verTlitt?e1nSfi?nce^o^^  >•««:  Jeppers.  bbl..  $2.50(J?5;  tomatoes.  .Ter-  '3,  „„,,.  ?i4(^14.50;  No.  2.  do..  $13(»  iX Vwi7h  .1  e  account  of  some  particuUr 
on  other  ''^"'\'\  "•^'J^YJ    i.nUo,r»r     «re   mov-     sev.    50cfrt^l.75    per    box.  _.  13. .SO.  ,     instance   in  which  unt  mely   action  gave  maM 

^«:  l^I^l^-wu  -nJ^t^;  mrrVet  -IS  dr^g-v  -Apples— Wealthy.  $3r??«  bbl:  Wolf  River.  '%'o,e._I,  is  hard  to  determine  the.  exact  ^^'^"rTguUs  Think  of  the  old  adage  '  o.u 
ing   very    slowly    and    the    market    is    arag..>      ,,    'U,.    VrTntnsh     «3<n7:    .Tonathan.    $3  ^J,      .^.„,    ^,    Vor-    fnr    the    Incnl    trade    coming    to     "_.„/„    j^„.    ««*    n,«l,o    «    summer".      It    '^ 


To  the  Outdoor  Workers  of  America 

Make  sure  that  your  feet  are  "U.  S.  protected"  against 
the  assault  of  wet  and  cold.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry, 
comfortable  and  healthy  in  all  kinds  of  weather  by  wearing 

U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear 

There  is  a  specially  designed  shoe  for  every  outdoor  worker — farmer  or  fisher- 
man, miner  or  lumberman,  stockman  or  dairyman. 

This  heavy  service,  double  duty  line  offers  a  style  purposely  adapted  for  every 
kind  ef  outdoor  work.  Reinforced  where  the  wear  is  greatest.  Built  to  baffle 
biting  cold,  rain  and  snow. 

The  ''U.  S.  Seal"  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  every  pair  of  this  rubber  footwear.  It  is  your  protection.  It  stands 
for  comfort,  long  wear  and  economy.    Look  for  the  U.  S.  Seal  and  always  ask  for  it. 

For  sale  everywhere.      Your  dealer  has  the  style  of  U,   S. 
Rubber  Footwear  to  meet  your  ?ieeds  or  cafi  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Novoaiber  3,  i;ti7. 


November  3,  1917. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects  i 
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STATE   MARKET    BUREAU 
ADVICES 


We  aro  pleased  to  report  this  week 
that  the  market  im  the  following 
\egetables — potatoes,  cabbage  and 
turnips — is  much  stronger,  and  pros- 
l)octs  are  good  for  olnaining  the 
I'armer  a  fair  price  for  what  he  rais- 
«■  1  this  year.  The  potato  market  h:is 
1  een  greatly  strensthened  by  a 
shortage  of  cars,  and  a  still  more 
sorioiis  problem,  shortage  of  labor, 
M>  that  the  demand  is  fnr  is  excess 
of  the  supply.  This  is  true  t)  some 
oxtent  of  the  cabbage  crop.  Cabbage- 
u.hat  was  a  drug  on  the  innrl:et  four 
weeks  ago  is  now  bringing  ;'.  r>>'»>l 
irice.  Turnips  are  also  in  greater 
I'emand.  and  can  now  be  siid  ni 
irofit. 

.  Wo  would  suggest  to  the  readers 
of  Pennsylvania  FarnitT  that  yoit 
Iscep  constantly  in  tou'h  with  the 
iUircau  of  Market.s.  We  will  be 
;'blo  to  give  you  a8Pistan<e  either  by 
way  of  making  direct  sales,  or  put- 
I'ng  yon  in  touch  with  a  buyer.  We 
would  also  be  pleased  to  have  thoso 
ihr't  desire  to  purchase  farm  pro- 
i!iicts  keep  in  touch   wi'h   this  office. 

Tlii.-;  week  we  wouhi  especially 
I  all  your  attention  tli"  li;;  •  market. 
..lany  tons  of  old  hay  wer.i  left  over 
ir  )m  last  year  because  of  the  poor 
('emand  and  low  price.  Haled  hay  is 
now  bringing  from  !«1'1  to  ?14  per 
ion  f.o.b.  >!hipping  i)oini  Xo.  1  hay 
is  bringing  even  a  better  price.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  farmer 
some  valuable  assist;) nee  In  market- 
ing this  crop. — E.  T?.  Dorsett,  Harris- 
berg.   October   20.    1017. 

HOARDING  POTATOES 


otticers  in  the  states  are  rather  los- 
ing their  heads  and  not  using  very 
good  judgment.  We  v  nnol  eat  at 
once  all  these  things  grown,  and, 
even  if  we  could,  the  doing  so 
would  be  wasteful  and  could  not 
ijrotect  us  against  our  hunger  next 
>fay.  for  it  is  quite  likely  that  there 
will  not  be  any  potatoes  in  market 
of  a  new  crop  until  a  year  from  now. 
I'o  think  as  the  food  administrators 
.ipparently  do,  we  are  likely  to  die 
l.efore  a  new  crop  comes  on;  there- 
Tore  let  us  eat  our  fill  today.  Why 
not  "consider  the  ant."  or  the  bee, 
for    instance? — Price    Current. 


The  information  bus  come  out 
irom  Washington  that  potato  blight. 
'■  )mbined  with  lack   of  fertilizer  and 

•  nfavorable   weather   conditions,   has 
■M.    the    estimated    hiirvcst    of    pota- 

'  o'.  by  ."»0. 000. 000  bushels,  and 
1  here  is  to  bo  a  serious  scarcity  in 
ihls   e<seuiiil    food    during    the    coni- 

r.g  winter.  In  snile  of  that  fact. 
Iiowevev.  Chicago  papers  are  com- 
plaining, iipparently  on  behalf  of  the 
■ood  admiiiistr:itiou  of  tlie  state,  thnt 
'he  growers  are  st(»riiig  their  crop; 
.-nd  hoarding  for  future  prices,  re- 
r.ising  to  sell  for  jmything  less  than 
-l..'>0  a  bushel.  A  potato  expert  pur- 
lorting  to  have  rei)reseiited  the  Illi 
rois  Sti'te  Food  .\dniinistration  is 
i-^yortel  l.-  h;'ve  returned  from  a 
irip  rr-ni  tlie  M^inK'.ri;!  fields,  tind- 
tng  th.t  tiio  fi.rr.Krs  are  filling  grent 
r.otiito  cellitrs  ;:s  well  as  renting 
.■>afO  in  stor:!ge  houses  itnd  are  put- 
t  ng  :  VNi:y  thous.Tnds  of  bushels  of 
xoti't oe^  lo  await  a  higher  price;  and 
ilr.t    is    set    down    iis    a    grievous   of- 

ense. 
Tt   would  seem,  if  ii  shortage  is  an- 

•  c'paled  as  certain,  that  this  might 
!e  deiimed  the  part  of  wisdom,  to 
i.ke  care  of  the  stock  now  in  the 
iuinds  of  those  who  arc  interested  in 
Keeping  it  in  good  order,  instead  of 
iorcing  ii  on  the  market  pll  at  one 
lime,  when  there  is  apparently 
enough  food  of  this  kind  to  satis- 
'v  present  needs.  Tt  seems  to  us.  ao 
r<>gnrds  this  matter  of  preserving 
food  now  in  a  time  of  plenty  for  use 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  later  on  in  the 
-p-cnn    thHt  the  food  iidministratlon 


FROST  DAMAGE  TO  CORN  TO 
OCTOBER  1 


The  situation  as  to  maturity  of  and 
iroat  damage  to  the  corn  crop  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  as  indicated  by  extensive 
inquiry  thru  the  field  agents  of  the 
IJureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in  the 
j>orth  Central  States,  including  the 
leudin:;  corn  states  in  which  that 
•ro;)  has  suffered  frost  •  damage. 
The  states  named  contain  fifty 
I'ercent  of  the  corn  acreage  of  the 
I'nited  State-».  The  seriously  frosted 
corn  in  other  states,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  field  agents,  can  hard- 
ly re:uh  1.000,000  acres,  being  con- 
tined  largely  to  the  northeastern 
Mates,  and  the  total  seriously  dam- 
;iged  up  to  October  1  is  therefore 
jirobably  easily  within  8,000.000 
:irres.  or  about  6.. "5  percent  of  the 
\\  bole. 

'I'lio  Irost  damage  was  very  spotted 
;iu(l  while  in  most  alTected  areas  the 
low  spots  suffered  worst,  in  others, 
and  particularly  in  Iowa,  many  of 
the  lowest  spots  were  protected  by  a 
fog   blanket. 

.\  final  report  on  the  total  Injury, 
including  the  percent  of  the  crop 
frosted  nt  different  stages  of  ma- 
;iirity.  will  be  published  in  the  No- 
vember Crop  Report. — October  Crop 
Ke))ort. 


tably  true  of  potatoes  and  beans. 

The  dlfliculties  of  disposing  of 
these  crops  profitably  will  be  great- 
est in  areas  which  have  produced 
them  iitrgely  for  the  first  time  or 
where  existing  marketing  agents  are 
no  longer  equal  to  handling  the  out- 
put. 

Sound  business  demands  that  the 
cost  of  production  be  figured  as  near- 
ly as  possible  and  that  the  grower 
"play  safe"  by  selling  freely  at  any 
price  which  gives  him  even  a  small 
margin  of  profit.  The  farmer  shotild 
market  so  gradually  that  there  can 
be  no  s(|ueeze  or  rapid  _rise  in  price 
before  spring. 

Grade  Potatoes 

Producers  should  take  great  care 
in  digging  potatoes  that  the  tubers 
re  not  cut  and  bruised.  Great  waste 
results  from  such  defects. 

The  most  succe.ssful  producers  of 
potatoes  do  not  place  large  quanti- 
ties of  ungraded  stock  on  the  mar- 
ket vt  biirvesting  time  Such  stock 
serves  to  glut  the  fall  market  and  to 
injure  the  winter  market.  Nor  do 
such  producers  ship  cull  potatoes 
wh'ch  i^sually  will  not  bring  the  cost 
of  tbe'r  transportation. 

M:ny  fnrmers  in  larpe  shipping 
-octions  .ire  using  "machiii"  sizers" 
;  dvant:  geotisly.  Ho  v.  ever,  the  ma- 
chine cnn  not  be  expected  to  grade 
for  qunlity,  which  mu.^i  be  done  by 
h.ind. 

By  all  means,  potatoes  should  be 
graded.  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades 
should  not  be  mixed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration  have  jointly  recom- 
mended potato  grades  which  are  now 
evailable  to  the  public  ;is  Markets 
Doctiment  No.  7,  Unite!  States  De- 
partment of  Agricult\'re,  A  sum- 
mary of  these  grades  is  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  Weekly  News  Letter. 


CLOVER  SEED  CROP 


Clover  seed  is  short.  Government 
report  shows  it.  It  makes  October 
t  lover  seed  condition  only  71,  against 
so  last  month  and  79  a  year  ago. 
Acreage  is  fifth  smaller  than  last  year. 

<  hio.  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wit- 
eonsiTi.  the  four  largest  producers. 
;  1  h:ive  a  condition  of  around  70. 
Crop  is  late  iind  receipts  have  been 
^er.■  small.  Old  seed  has  been  shipped 
e,it  freely,  partly  for  export.  Should 
prospect  for  peace  improve,  foreign 
demand    should    be    large    for    both 

<  iuver  and   timothy  seed. 


SAFE   MARKETING 


The  following  timely  recommenda- 
lions  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
.Mnrkets.  Ignited  States  Department 
of   Agriculture: 

"Play  Safe"  in  Disposing  of  Crops 
The  farm  products  now  in  hand 
liiive  been  produced  at  an  unusual 
cost  per  pound  or  per  bushel  Of 
some  crops  there  is  a  very  large  sup- 
pi  v.  and  successftil  marketing  pre- 
sents a  serious  problem.     This  is  no- 


and  the  same  condition  is  tru<  ju 
Mercer  County  where  the  corn  <  n.i) 
is  reported  in  some  se<.'iions  as  thi- 
poorest  in  years.  Even  in  Lancu^ter 
and  Bucks  Counties  the  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  lack  of  cnltivaUon 
and  thinning  will  ctit  down  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  below  the  nonu;>;  in 
some  sections. 

In  .Jefferson  County  some  farmers 
i<.\>ort  that  the  buck v  he;- 1  will  ]\:,Tt\. 
ly  yield  more  than  seed  whil.-  in 
Clarion  County  the  potatoes  are  re- 
ported small  and  affected  by  rot  in 
Indiana  County  the  corn  and  i  ..k- 
wheat  h  v"  been  greatly  dair,..gel 
and  potatoes  Hre  rottin^^  die  to  t!n 
wet  weather  and  blight.  In  Fay.-iic 
("o'-nty  many  potatoes  aro  roitini? 
itud  the  buckwhent  is  lipht  and  '.vill 
hardly  yield  more  thcin  from  te;i  to 
twelve  bushels  to  an  acre  in  -ome 
sections.  In  Wayne  County  three- 
fourths  of  the  buckwhe;:t  was  dam- 
aged by  the  frosts  nnd  the  ]>•  taio 
crop  is  below  the  average. 

Such  reports  are  ccuuing  x><  Uit- 
i'ennsylvania  Depiirtment  of  Agrirnl- 
fure  from  all  sections  of  the  -i.ae. 
but  the  districts  th;it  have  sufi'-^red 
the  most  daninge  j're  the  interior  .unl 
northern  tier  <'ounties.  Largo  ; 'Th- 
i;ges  of  wheit  and  rye  h.'.ve  been  -^,\\n 
in  these  sections  and  v.ith  a  favor..bIe 
winter  season  the  hiri-e-t  croj.-  of 
these  tw^o  grains  is  e\pecte.1  ;\ext 
ve:;r. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


CROPS  BADLY  DAMAGED  BY 
FROST 


The  potatoes,  corn  and  buckwheat 
crops  of  Pennsylvania  will  fall  far 
below  the  flattering  predictions  for 
bumper  crops  which  were  made  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  as  the 
frosts  of  September  10  ;md  11  have 
caused  serious  injury  to  corn  and 
buckwheat,  while  potato  growers 
report  blight  and  rot  seriously  cut- 
ting down  the  potato  yield. 

In  some  sections  of  the  state  the 
frosts  practically  killed  all  chancer 
of  large  com  and  buckwheat  yields. 
The  conditions  prior  to  the  early 
part  of  September  gave  every  indi- 
cation of  splendid  crops,  but  the  early 
freezing  sue'l  hns  cause!  :'■  large  per- 
centage of  the  corn  to  soften  and 
buckwheat  has  been  verv  b:tdly  froz- 
en in   spots. 

In  some  sections  of  Somerset  Coun- 
ty 9. ">  percent  of  the  corn  is  reported 
soft  and  40  percent  of  the  btickwheat 
frozen.  In  Northumberland  County 
the  buckwheat  is  poor  and  in  Monroe 
County  ^.O  nercent  of  the  com  was 
damaged,  while  fogs  that  hung  along 
the  Delawiiro  River  flats  during  the 
two  nights  of  frost  saved  the  crop 
in  fields  in   that  district. 

In  Westmoreland  Cotinty  it  is  re- 
ported that  some  sections  show  a 
third  of  the  potatoes  affected  by  rot 


Article  -  N.  y. 

Apples   . 48 

Apples,   dried    ....  25 

IJarley    48 

lieans,  dried 60 

Leans,  castor    ....  46 

r;ran    20 

Buckwheat    48 

Carrots     50 

Corn,   shelled    ....  56 

("orn,  e.T 70 

Corn  meal .^0 

Crass  seed,  millet   .  .'lO* 

«.r.  ss  seed,  clover  .  <)0 

<irass  seed,  timothy  4.'j 

Hickory   nuts    ....  50 

chestnuts    60 

Malt    barley    ,TS 

Oats •12 

Onions 57 

Potatoes 60 

Potatoes,  sweet   ...  .")4 

Pe.Ts.   dried    60 

I'oD  corn,  unshelleii  70 

!C  e    56 

'iirnips.   rutabaga.  60 

Wheat    60 

!'lack   walnuts    ...  50 


Pa. 
Poun<l4 

60 

Olii 

Mich 

•I. 
4S 

25 

24 

22 

47 

4,s 

48 

60 

60 

60 

46 

4  0 

i<\ 

20 

20 

20 

48 

50 

4s 

50 

50 

Till 

56. 

5t'. 

56 

70 

»>N 

70 

50 

4^ 

."lO 

50 

.-..) 

=iO 

60 

60 

60 

4  5 

\:> 

4.'. 

50 

.'.0 

.-.tt 

60 

»*,u 

•5<i 

38 

:J4 

:{s 

r?2 

:)2 

:12 

.-.0 

.">•' 

r,4 

60 

6il 

60 

51 

."I'l 

r.6 

60 

•>" 

60 

TO 

7" 

70 

5i5 

.'  *'. 

.■)6 

60 

tio 

TiS 

60 

♦j<l 

60 

50 

.'.'i 

.iO 

*New  York  Laws — "Whenever  .  n.v 
commodity  specified  in  this  seeii<in 
is  sold  by  the  bushel  Jind  no  sp"  i^' 
agreement  is  mfde  by  the  parti'-  "i^ 
to  the  mode  of  measuring,  the  bu-ht^l 
shall    consist    of     ;ibove  .weight- 


Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  the  'nrn 
counties  particularly,  are  complaining 
of  scarcity  of  help  to  put  away  tlit'ii' 
corn.  What  help  the  farmers  h^ve 
been  able  to  get  ha?  been  f^-rnin-T 
from  $3  to  $4  a  day  with  bonrd  rh(> 
average  being  about  $2.50  inclndins 
board. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

N  nUI  UUn  FN  TK  MMU  Mlf 

Gombauirs 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


r Vl  trstlDit,  aoot  h- 
loC  and  heallnx,  *n>l 
4hA  (or  all  Uld  Borat. 
inV  Braliti,  or 
Woaada,  Ptlont,  Bollt, 
lllimAM  Corni  kucj 
nUinall  Bunion*. 
OAUBTIO  BALSA  U  bu 
Bjkflaa  no  •qnal  as 
PVIIJ  a      LInlmant. 


Vt  wmM  uy  le  all 
wlw  hqi  n  thtt  H  dMs 
Ml  •***•!"•  Nrtlok 

•Mlhtrtlora  M  turn 
Mn  nmH  ha*  lit  ai- 
torntl  vaa.  fartittaat, 
tkorovgh  uaa  wiH  ewa 
Biany  aM  ar  ehrarie 
aHnaala  and  il  aaa  ba 
use4  aa  any  aaaa  thai 
luirta  aa  avtward 
applieatiaa  aiitb 
partael  aalaty. 


PcrffMtly  ••!• 

and 

ll«li*bl«  RaniMly 

for 

Sorm  Throat 

Ch«st  Cold 

Backache 

Nouralgia 

Sprains 

Strainsi 

Lumbago 

Soro  Lunga 

Rhoumatism 

•nd 
allStifffJolnta 


KMOVES  TNE  SOKIKSt-SnillTIIEM  MMClfS 

OorDhlll,  T»x.— "Oo*  bottle  Oa«all«  Balaam  did 
Of  rbeumatlsiB  mora  (ood  tban  llM.oo  paid  la 
4oclor-a  biUa."  OTTO  A.   BEVEB. 

Prir*  tl  .SO  par  bottla.  Sold  by  drocclaU,  or  aaal 
br  (U  axpraaa  prapaid.     Write  (or  Boaklat  K. 

Tka  UMEiCC-WILLUin  OOMMIY.  eta«alaBd.O. 


Race  Horse  Cured 
After  Doctors  Gave  Up 

J«ob  White  of  G)ld  Water,  Miaa.  write*: — 
My  horte  is  well.  I  had  her  on  the  race  track  and  she 
didn't  lama  abit.  You  are  the  bfti  doctor  I  ever  sau).  The 
test  doctors  In  Tote  Couniu  said  she  would  not  get  well; 
she  had  the  worst  splint  in  the  world,  but  now  she  Is 
sound  again,  lean  ride  her  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  II 
dot»  wti  hothet  her  o  iM." 

SAVE^IE^HQRSE 

(Itada  Mark.  BavUtarad) 
ia  aoid  with  •  aigned  Guarantee  to  cur*  Rlitsboae, 
Thoropin.SPAVlNorShouyer.ICnee.Ankla.Hoof 
oi  Tendon  Diaeaae  or  moneu  hack-  Try  it.  no  matter 
how  atubbom  or  auppoaedly  incurable, — hundreds 
of  auch  caaea  cured  every  year  for  22  year*.  Write 
for  FRECSave-The-Horae  BOOK  that  tella  how 
to  diagnoae  and  treat — alao  for  copy  of  Guarantee 
•nd  expert  veterinary  advice— all  FREE.  Alwaya 
keep  •  bottle  on  hand  for  emcrgenciea. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70   Sute  Street,  BinshajnteB,  N.  Y. 

DrMQsuu  eHTvwhert  iOTSaH-TU-Bonewtat  Stone 
tmaraiuee.  or  we  send  it  direct  t>v  Parcel  Post  PrepaUld 


Get 


ash 


>^*»;  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS, 

You'll  b«  Burprtaed  bow  much  money  we  will 
p.iy  you  for  your  old  biwc  torn  or  soiind— - 
any  (juintlty.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and 
rol  when  you  can  turn  them  Into  money. 

WK  PAY  THi;  FRKIOHT 
and  we  null  check  hh  noon  as  Bhipment  la 
received.  T.iko  advantnce  of  present  high 
price;*  -writo  today  for  price-list  and  shlpplnn 
loslriictlons  Ij»rKe«t  direct  buyers  of  bags  In 
the  world.  References— t'ltlwns  Bank  of 
Bufltalo.  Dunn  or  Bradstreet  ^   . 

IROQUOIS      B  AC.     C  O. 
3SS  Howard  St.,  Buttalo.  N.  Y. 


ARSORBINE 

#*  TRADE  MAR^  REG. U.S. PA^  Off 


Reducea  Strained,  Puffy  Anklet, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings:  Stops  Laraenesa 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Botot    Chafes.     It    is   a 

SAFE  AITISEPTIC  AND  6ERMICIDE 

Doea  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horae  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
fZ.OOa bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  cast 
for  special  instructioaa  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  antiteptie  liniment  for  mankind,  ra- 
ducea  Straina.   Painful    Knotted.   SwotlcD   Veint.     Concea- 
trated — only  a  lew  dropt  required  aiaa  appUcatioD.     Prlea 
tt  per  bottle  at  deilert  or  deliTered. 
«.  F.  Y0UN6.  P.D.F..  154  TamplaSt.,  Sprlngflald,  U»m. 

Fistula 

and 

PoU  EirU 

ADproximataly  10,000  eaaaa  m 
foiv  treated  each  yaar  with 

Fleming's  FIstoform 

No  aiperienea  naeaaaary;  aaar  and  aimpla; 

Joat  a  littla  attantioa  CTery  arth  day. 
I  Pr(«aM-ao  •  ■•ttio— your  monoy  rafundad 

It  It  falla,  no  matter  how  old  the  ease  or  how  ' 

ooaatiafaetory  other  treatment  may  bave  been. 
I  Writ*  for  •  It—  copy  ot 

I  nCMMt  VEST-fteiET  vnwwwT  AMim 

Valoabla  for  ita  informatioo  opoo  diaeaaea  of 
and  eattta.    IK  paatea.  67  ilhiitrationa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


81 — 3«: 


Canduetad  by  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  la  free  to  our  sub* 
Bcrlt>ers.  Each  communication  should  state  hlatory 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  in  full:  also  the  name 
and  Mldreas  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  pub- 
lisbed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  columna  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Clippings  from 
*hi8  column,  when  properly  preserved  and  claasl- 
ned.  make  one  of  the  moat  valuable  medical 
aymposlums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain 


Punctured  Tendon  —  Worms.  —  l 
have  a  horse  whose  fore  leg  was  punc- 
tured with  a  fork,  affecting  back 
tendons  and  causing  him  to  go  lame. 
This  horse  has  been  working  in  the 
city  on  hard  pavements,  and  lately 
has  been  removed  to  farm.  I  have 
been  applying  a  commercial  remedy 
for  sometime  without  satisfactory 
results.  The  tendons  are  thickened* 
and  he  is  lame  all  the  time.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  what  to  give  him 
for  worms.  B.  W.,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 
— You  will  obtain  some  results  by 
painting  tendons  with  tincture  iodine, 
three  times  a  week,  and  it  is  possible 
by  raising  the  heel  slightly,  it  will 
slightly  relieve  him.  Mix  together 
one  part  powdered  sulphate  Iron,  one 
part  salt  and  four  parts  ground  gen- 
tian and  give  him  a  tablespoonful  at 
a  dose  in  moist  feed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Breeding  Questions  —  Feline  Dis- 
temper.— Last  June  I  purchased  a 
young  bull  which  I  am  told  is  not 
a  sure  calf  getter.  How  often  does 
a  cow  come  in  heat  and  what  is 
their  gestation  period?  I  would  also 
like  to  know  why  it  is  that  all  the 
cats  that  are  brought  on  to  this 
farm  die.  The  trouble  starts  in  their 
throat.  A  hard  bunch  forms.  They 
discharge  some  from  the  nose,  be- 
come dull  and  dumpish,  stagger  more 
or  less  and  then  die.  J.  B.  B.,  Phoe- 
nixville.  Pa. — Your  cows  may  perhaps 
suffer  from  contagious  abortion  in- 
fection, and  part  or  all  of  them  may 
be  shy  breeders.  Cows  usually  carry 
their  calves  284  days,  and  if  not 
pregnant  come  in  heat  every  twenty- 
one  days.  Your  bull  may  be  a  shy 
breeder.  A  competent  veterinarian 
can,  after  careful  examination,  tell 
you  whether  the  fault  lies  with  your 
cows  or  bull.  Your  cats  die  the  re- 
sult jot  either  feline  distemper  or 
diphtheretic  sore  throat.  Both  of 
these  ailments  are  quite  fatal.  It  Is 
quite  difficult  to  eradicate  your  prem- 
ises of  this  infection.  I  know  of 
no  better  plan  than  to  keep  on  stock- 
ing up  with  aged  cats.  Instead  of  kit- 
tens. Then  the  Infection  will  per- 
haps  die  out. 

Nasal  Abscess — Dairy  Question. — 
I  have  a  cow  that  was  treated  for 
nasal  abscess  by  our  local  veterinar- 
ian and  she  Is  much  Improved,  but 
I  would  like  to  know  what  to  give 
her  to  help  breathing.  How  long 
should  a  cow  be  milked  for  the  good 
of  herself  and  offspring  before  com- 
ing fresh?  I  have  a  heifer  that  has 
been  milked  for  more  than  a  year 
and  am  anxious  to  do  best  by  her  and 
calf.  I  also  have  horse  with  sore 
back  which  simple  home  remedies 
fail  to  heal.     G.  S.  L.,  Pemberton.  Md. 

— Give  horse  30  grains  ©f  potassium 
iodide  and  1  oz.  tincture  cinchona 
at  a  dose  In  feed  or  drinking  water, 
twice  daily  for  20  days.  If  cow  is 
thriving,  In  good  flesh,  milking  well, 
continue  to  milk  her  to  within  four 
or  five  weeks  of  calving  time,  but  If 
she  is  thin  and  unthrifty  dry  her 
soon.  Apply  equal  parts  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  powdered  alum  and  tannic  acid 
to  sores  on  back  or  shoulder,  three 
times  daily. 

Indigestion — Open  Sore. — I  have  a 
mare  about  20  years  old  that  had  an 
attack  of  acute  indigestion  a  few 
weeks  ago.  but  I  succeeded  in  reliev- 
ing her.  Some  ten  days  ago  found 
her  down  in  stall  and  unable  to  get 
up.  Since  then  she  has  remained 
down  unless  helped  on  foot.  She  has 
an  open  sore  on  brisket  between  fore- 
legs which  needs  attention.  F.  H.  V., 
York.  Pa. — Give  her  1  dr.  of  fluid 
extract  nux  vomica.  1  dr.  salicylic 
acid,  and  1  oz.  of  ground  gentian  at 
a  dose  In  feed,  three  times  a  day. 
Feed  her  one  part  wheat  bran,  two 
parts  corn  and  four  parts  of  ground 
oats.  Also  give  her  plenty  of  well- 
cured  mixed  hay.  Apply  equal  parts 
of  powdered  alum,  oxide  of  zinc  and 
boric  acid  to  wound  on  brisket,  twice 
a  day.  She  should  be  helped  up  twice 
a  day. 


SUP 


TIP4A 

CONSERVATION.    („„serve  time. 

money  and  your  horse's  strength  by  using 

RED  TIP  CALKS 

They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slippery, 
icy  roads  and  streets  in  absolute  safety.  They  can 
be  adiusted  in  a  few  minutes  and  make  you  ready 
for  the  road  any  time — day  or  night— eliminating 
danfter    and   delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 

alwaya  have  Red  Tipa.        alwaya  havaRed  Heela. 

G«-t    them    frcm    jour  borsetlorr  now.  » 

BfoklftI)    wiinef<rf    fire  en  request.  L. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKSJMewBrunawickJ^J.  JT 


Dairy  Cattle 


Get 


Pure 
Bred 


Holstein  Bull 


And  start  grading  up  a  profitable  herd.  A 
purebred  Holstein  sire  will  transmit  the 
enormous  milk  producing  capacity  of  this 
profitable  breed  to  his  daughters.  Get  our 
|fi^^H^  free  illustrated  booklets.  Yours 
SBSSK^r'  ^"''  ^''^  ?'^l^>nK>  n^  obligation, 
ir     W^      ^'^    ^•'*^'®    n<)thing  to   sell  J 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Asaociation  of 
America,  Box  218,         BraHJeboro.  Vt. 


OLUNSJERSEY  RED 


^PO^  \, 


Spot  Farm  Holsteias 
$15  to  120 

ea<-h  for  7-S  llolHtein  belter 
calves,  fxpresis  paid  In  lota  of 
5.  25  btgli  grade  close  splng- 
er  cows,  tine  ludividuaU. 
heavy  mllkerit.  40  heifers. 
35  fancy  yourllnKs.  12  regl»- 
tere<l  cows.  .\:>  reKbttered 
heifers.  Registered  and  high 
Srade  bulltt. 

JOHN  C.  REAQAN.  THIf ,  N.  T. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein-Frieaian 

bull  calvc.4.  sire  1  t>y  a  son  of  the  World's  Record  seolor 
4  yr.  old.  12^1  '  I  I  butter  In  365  days,  at  $100  and  up. 
Descriptive  ctlUo.;   fur  stamp.  _ 

OEO.  K.  SrKVHV.SON  &  SONS.  (  larks  Summit.  Pa. 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEIXS 

Grade  Holstein  heifer  calves  115  to  $20.  sired  by  a  son 
of  a  20  Id.  cow  who  lixs  a  26  lb.  full  sister.  Uams  to 
these  calveH  are  some  of  the  greatest  producing  cows  In 
Cortlaud  County.  Two  grade  calves*  reg.  bull  calf.$»M). 
PAUL  ».    BTtVE.NS.  COKTL.X.NL).  N.  Y. 


H/^lc^f^xIn    ("a\\-oa   *  reclstered  heifers.    2  bulls. 
OlStein    Val\eS    from  a  so  Ib.  sire.    Write  lor 


prices,  plcturea  and  pedis r 

WALTER    M.  CRUTTKNDKN. 


Wllkea  Barre.  Pa 


Via..t  \itA^i^'tt\-  Pair  of  yuang  cows.  Une  has 
iveg.  ilOl."»iein'»  creditable  AH.  O.  record.  Both 
are  big  cows  and  cood  producers.  Bred  and  priced  right. 
WILLIAM    .S.    KEH.         R.   i>.  '.'.        CARLMi.K.     Pa 


Hiirh    i\  -lAt^  f  ;ii*»rnc*»vrc   '<*    heifers    6  to  In 
Igll   VI    aue  Vjuernseys  mo.  Ulenwoodand 

l..aDg  water  blood.  V. 

LOCUST  DALE  FARM. 


C.   4   E.   T.    BICKNELL. 
PEACH  BOTTOM.  PA. 


Purebred  (iuern.sey.s  Lr'dofpureir.-dDuroc 

Jersey   pigs.         Can   furnish    pairs  of  pigs   not   akin 
HAHRISOM  STRAW.  CLEARFIELD     ~ 


PA. 


TTrtUt^in  ItiilU  'rom  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  your 
IIGIMCIII  null."*  wuntsithey  are  priced  to  seU.  M. 
EBasehoar.Cry.stal  Spring  Stock  Farm.Llttleetown.Pu 


neglttered  Holstein  and  Guernsev  VUlla  from 
**c*lves  to  seu-lceable  age.  2.50  animals  In  the  herd. 
BO-NNYMKaT)9  FARMS.    R.  D.  !.    H  arrlBburg,  Pa. 


•flistarad  HolatalB  bull  and  heifer  calvee  from  a  ton 

show  bull  and  heavy  milking  dams.       Best  breeding. 

Write  I.V.  OTTO.  CARLISLE.     PENNA. 


1or>ai%\T   Riillc  ready  for  light  service.    Send   for 

•ler.sey    nuil.^  oedigrees  and  prices. 

JOH\  L    VANHORN.  TROY.  PA. 


Milkins  Shorthorns  herd  bull.dam  a  11259  Ib.daugh- 
.viiiKing  onorinorns  ,p^  ^,  ceneral  CUy.   grandam. 

Rose  of  Clenslde.     C.  M.  Kenne<lv  &  .Sim.'*.  Ulster.  Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  Advance  Regl.stry  an- 
cestry. Priced  to  sell.  They  will  improve  your  herd. 
ROBERT   TEMPLETON   A  SOX.  UI-STER.    PA. 


Swine 


Chester   Whites 


R.  L.  MUN'CE. 


BiB  Type.  Write 
your  wants.    We 
can  nil    them. 
CANONSBURt;,  PE.N'NA. 


Pays   blO   profits   on    all  ~7 

types  of  farrow,   eteryirheri'.  ,\' 
Larger   litters,  more  easllv 
ralbed. fattens  m(>re(|ulckly 
on  cheaper  fee<la 
^A.  Book  free"" 


the  besf 


375ibs.in 
9  months 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Tba  boar,  Majwtle  Mammoth  339600,  watgbt 
407  lbs.  at  7  monttaa  old  waa  bred  and  growD 
by  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and  want  tbeai 
tig.  writ*  to— 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitftuem  Farm. 
Weat  Cheater.  Pa. 


HAM  PSH  IRES 

Have  li'.ruf  litiers.our 
free  circular  shows 
note  I  winner  Write 
for  It.  .Also  registered 
Guern.sey    bulls. 

Locust   Lawn  Farm 

Rlrd-In-Hand. 
Box  2.    Lane.  Co.  Pa- 


llet. P.  Cblnaa.  Berkshirea.    C.  Whitea.  Larga 

•train,  all  ages,  mated  nut  akin.  N  weeks  pigs,  brad 
sows,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle doca.  GnuM 
Guermtey  calvea  and  poultry. 

P.  F.  H A.MILTON.  COCHRAN VILLE.  PA. 


Registered  Berkshires  |,lS?V^™right'"' 

L.  C.  TOMKIN8,  KLL&O.vrPETfNA. 


Jivcj,.  X  Uiailtl  V   nina.Sijoars    Cholera  Immunetl 
by  the  double  treatment.    I'..  Rowel  I.    Scottsburg.  Va. 


Big  Type  Poland  China.s  fttS'i^o^t'?."'' 

row:  choice  Aug.  pigs.        R.  H.  l.YLE.        Cadiz.  Ohio 


iJtrrKSIIire.'*    gept  — Masterpiece   blood    cheap. 
W.  J.  Mc   CONNFLI  .  OXFORO.  PA. 

LARGE    BERKSNIRES  AT    NI6MWOOD 

Service    boars,   bred  sows.   Digs    all  agea. 
H.  r.  .»  H.  B.  HARPKN'DING.  Box  4.5,Dundea.  NY. 

High  Gr.de  Reg.  Bcrkthire.  i^'.Jik'teeS'oV'Srpl:?! 

W.  9.    JOHNSON.  BERWICK.  PA. 


CHESTER       WHITES      and      POLAND      CHINAS 

All  agea.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulla. 

J.  A.  BOAK.  ROUTE  4.  NEWCAOTLE.  PA. 


Rt>rr    O    T    (^      Special  «aleon  fall  pigs,  from  best 

Jic-^.  vf.  i.  V  .    blood   lines  procurable. 

Hldrl  View  Farm.  Box   17.  Mt     Hathel,  Pa. 


D*  T  D  1  J  n\.-  boars  ready  for  service. 
Dig  lyperoland  v-hinas  cuts  bred  or  open.  ProllBc. 
easy  feeders.  Price  right.       O.  c    Powell.     Ada.  Ohio. 


Poultry 


^  i'  \Vliit#»  T.*>jrhnrn  yearling  hens  i Barron 
^.  \  .  >>  line  IXgllOrn  fttralm.  heavy  layem. 
I1.5<l  Ciich.  2.'><>r  more.  $1  25each;  choice  ctx-kjTCls.  $3 
to   $5   each;  yearling   cocks.    $3   each.  IVYWOOD 

POULTRY  FAR.M.Box  71  A.Avondale.ChesterCo.Pa 


r*.  »    .     >>lllie    l..egnoril   hatching  eggs.  ZSOegg 
atrain.      Long  deep  bodies,   yellow  legs  A  l>eaks  A  larfe 
red    lop-over   combs. 
A    R.    (iRA%ES.  R.  I>.  L'.  RKXVII.LE.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leirhoni 


yearling  hens  and 
cockerels  for  sale. 
Tom  Barron  Strain.  Prices  low  on  these  wonderful  layers, 
C.  P.   SHIRKY.  .^TEWARTSTOWN.    PA. 


T^  „         T  of  size  and    quality  for 

Duroc  Jerseys  p-m,,,--  ...  f.,i 

H.   EI).  BARCLAY,        R.    1>.    4.    SOMERSET.  PA. 


Chester  V.'hites  &  Berk.shires   l^^M^^ 

old.    a  Chester  White  Boars  4  mos.  Write  your   wants. 
I.  R.    lANOER.  YORK  SPRI.NGS.      PA. 


I^eghorns  C^'''^  *  '°'^'"^^-  ^'•"••' 


r>.  I    .    > >  .  jxr^iiunis  hatch,  from  200  to  230  egg 

hens.  Cockerels  at  $2  ea.— 3    for   $5  for   early    delivery 
at  these  prices. Hidri  \  lew  Farm.  Box  17.Mt. Bethel. Pa. 


rt. ••««/*«   *  choice  2  yr.  old  service  boar:  also    Spring 

'IirOCS  boars  *  will  be  bred  for  .Mar  .Apr.  A  Mav. 

Write  your  wants.  Ira  D.  Jackson.     RIO.    Vanwert,  O. 


O  I  C  &  Chester  White  Spring  boars  *  gilts  reg   free; 
\J,l^<..<x  v^ncsicr  wniie  sa„g,apt(on  fk  safe   del  guar. 

JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.       PENNA. 

Urge  Berbhire  Swim  f^^S^ou^X.    "wrtfe 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY.  PA. 


r'lim^Uifvie  Sever.il  fine  f.all  litters   awaiting   your 
\    lieMlirt->  orders      Price  $10  each.     Registered 
FRID  W    CARD  *  SON.  SYLVAXIA.  PA. 


Geese  Wanted  y.i:::^^rv:^'^ 

older. 
Wi:ST  SAIIUM    FARM.  GLEN  MILLS,  PA. 

IT/L'.    vt;        J   •.«.       C.enulne     Tom     Barron    strain; 
White  Wyandottes  choice  egg-bred   cockerels.  $3 
.1    A.  SHOTT,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


UWQ    f"    f'    White    Leghorn  yearlings  Barron— 

nrji"\r»    WycofI  strain   $1.25. 

R.  8  GOOD.        PEACH  BOTTOM.  PENNA. 


Ttaffo^l  'D/x/tlr  Sicilian     Buttercup     and  A  neons 
narrea  IVOCK  cockerels  and  ycarllr 


rea.<)onable. 


rling  hens  Prices 
J.  K.  Cftdwallader.  Wells\ille,  Pa 


Miscellaneous 


White  and  Brown  Ferrets 

BERT  EWELL. 


prices    on 
request. 
WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 


.  .  "       Weight   900  .pounds. 


SNYDER  BROS., 


feeders  for  sale. 
LIBERTY.  TIOOA  CO..  PA. 


Winchester  Model  12  hammwieaa 
Shoiiaa,  20,  16  mad  12  faotfe 


Why 


is  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Back  in  the  '90s  the  10  gauge  was  the 
weapon  that  had  the  call  among  American 
sportsmen. 

But  as  the  game  became  scarcer,  there 
came  a  better  sense  of  sportsmanship.  The 
10  gauge  yielded  to  the  12  gauge. 

Today,  hunters  who  are  in  it  for  "Sport's 
Sake"  are  taking  to  the  light  20  and  16  gauges 
—the  true  sportman's  guns. 

When  you  carry  a  20  gauge,  you're  play- 
ing the  game  and  you  earn  every  bird  you 
bring  down. 

Quicker  action  and  better  pattern 
with  the  20  gauge 

In  the  hands  of  a  good  shot,  the  20  gauge 
has  proved  almost  as  effective  a  field  gun 
as  the  12  gauge.  This  is  because  in  the  first 
place,  being  lighter,  it  permits  of  quicker 
handling;  you  get  onto  your  game  faster. 

Then,  too,  if  you're  quick,  most  of  your 
shots  at  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chicken  will 
be  at  from  15  to  25  yards;  at  these  distances 
the  properly  bored  20  gauge  makes  its  best 
pattern,  while  the  12  gauge  does  not  open 
up  so  as  to  give  the  shooter  the  full  benefit  of 
its  larger  load  of  shot  until  close  to  40  yards. 

The  20  gauge  then  can  give  you  as  good 
a  bag  as  a  12  gauge  if  you  handle  it  fast  and 
get  onto  your  game  quickly.  It's  a  sportier 
gun  to  work  with. 

A  gun  that  few  sportsmen  can  resist 

The  nicely  balanced  Model  12,  Winches- 
ter 20  gauge  with  its  slim,  graceful  barrel 
is  a  beautiful  weapon  and  has  a  fascination 
about  it  few  sportsmen  can  resist. 


Quick  finnier.   sure   ejector. 

Throws  empty  shell  to  the 

tide  out  of  your  way. 


Oetiae,    even,    hard   hitting, 

quick  opening  pattern  of 

the  WinclMttcr Zo gauge. 


The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrels  ol  the  Winchester  Models  12  and  97 
have  been  scientifically  bored  to  micrometer  measure- 
ments for  the  pattern  they  are  meant  to  make.  The 
degree  of  choke  exactly  offsett  the  tendency  of  the 
shot  to  spread.  Until  the  pattern  proves  up  to  Win- 
chester stardard,  the  guns  cannot  leave  the  factory. 

The  Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves  the  orig- 
inal accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process,  used 
exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  ^Vinchestc^  bar- 
rel a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


It  works  smoothly  in  whatever  position 
it  is  held. 

A  man  who  has  used  this  Model  12,  20 
gauge  Winchester;  or  its  duplicate  in  the 
Model  97,  16  gauge — for  those  whose  prefer 
a  hammer  action  gun — for  a  few  days  of 
shooting,  finds  it  hard  to  go  back  to  his 
heavier  12  gauge. 

The  barrel  is  the  crun 

• 

Meti  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy 
and  durability  of  a  pun  lie  in  the  bw  lel.  On  the 
quality  of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of 
the  gim  There  is  absolutely  no  tlifference  in 
the  standard  of  quality  of  the  barrels  on  the 
highest  or  lowest  priced  Winchester  guns.  With 
Winchester  the  barrel  i»  the  gun  and  the  single 
standard  of  quality  has  been  attained  only  by 
the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  boring, 
finishing  and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

Home  Defense  I-^agues! 

We  haie  a  Wivcliester  for  Countij  find  Home 
DefefMe  Leagues  ichich  is  meetiuij  icith  uni- 
rerml  ap/jroval.  Mavy  Home  Defence  Leagues 
throughout  the  Cnitcd  Stntex  hare  already  been 
equipped  irith  this  yun. 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and  Proved 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fiity  years  of  the  best 
gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester" 
and  that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth 
action  and  accuracy,  and  with  excess  loads  for  strength. 
At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  test  and  adfUftment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has 
produced  in  these  two  light  gauge  models,  guns 
that  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  true  sports- 
men who  follow  Sport  for  Sport's  Sake. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  i«  an  encyclopedia  on 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should 
have  one.  It  gives  deuiled  specificaUons  of  the  model 
12  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world-famous  Winchester  riBes  and 
shotguns  is  buUt.  Write  today.  We  wiU  mail  you  a 
copy  kee,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEAtiNG  ARMS  CO. 
Dep.    ^fs-i  ^^  ""'"^"'  *^**°'' 


Winchester  Model  W  Hammer  Shotgun. 

Take-down  RefeaHvn  ShotnioK  Made  in 
li  gauge,  weight  about  7^.^  Ibe.;  t»  16 
aetiine,  weigtU  about  TX  Iba.  The  favorxU 
unth  sho<^er»  who  prefer  a  «lx4£  for*' 
arm.  repeating  ehUgun  with  a  hamnwr. 


'WtNCfftSTBk 

World  Standard  Can*  and  Ammanition 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,   SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER  lO,    1»17 


'*mH'*  '••^*m\  t^w  .- 


*»»  ^jr^^»  »* »-»^  ;y^  ^ ■»^  .y^  ♦I^J^^W* Vl  ^ 


2—870 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  10,  1917. 


Shortly  after  Gov.  Pennypadcer't  death,  a  number  of 
prominent  Pennsylvanians,  including  Gov.  Brumbaugh, 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  Mayer  Sulzberger,  Hampton 
L.  Curson  and  others,  united  in  signing  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  FaaUly  of  the  Hon.  Samud  W,  Rennypacker: 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  tl^e  late 
Governor  Pennypacker  wrote  for  publication  an  Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Of  the  existence  of  this  work  he  had  often  spoken  to 
his  friends. 

A  fear  exists  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  a  desire   to 
avoid  controversy  or  the  possible  injury  to  some  one's  feel- 
ings may  tempt  his  family   to  consider  having  the  manu- 
script edited.  "^ 

His  friends  and  associates  whose  sijrnatures  are  ap- 
pended feel  that  they  owe  it  to  his  family,  to  the  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected  and  to  his  memory  to  urge 
that  this  be  not  done. 

Unaltered,  unexpurgated  and  unedited,  Governor  Penny- 
packer's  Autobiography  constitutes  an  invaluable  historical 
document  of  increasing  public  interest,  perhaps  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  State.  And  it  is  in  the 
name  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  living  and  to  come, 
that  we  urge  his  family  to  print  his  Autobiography  exactly 
as  it  was  written. 


4p^0^' 


ff% 


»..:' jfj/,.i-i^ 


EYOND  the  verification  of  certain  dates,  titles,  names  and  occasionally 
a  minor  incident— all  of  which  would  have  been  done  by  the  author 
himself  had  not   lllnesB  and  death   prevented— there  has   been   no  such 


B 

editing  as  the  sigrierB  of  the  letter  above  perhaps  feared  might  occur. 
Whatever  or  whoever  may  be   maimed,   the  book  goes  forth  »■  It 


v^-rlttca. 
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THE  nRST  PUBLICATION  OF 


GOV.   PENNYPACKER'S 

Autobiography 

WILL  BE  AS  A  SERLVL  IN  THE  PHILAMaLMllA 

•  ■ 

Commencing  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  and  continuing  da9y  Ux  about  f<Hir  months 

Governor  Pennypacko-'s  narrative  is  HKxre  than  an  autobiography.  It  k  an  inner  poKtical  history 
of  the  State,  related  with  characteristic  frankness  by  a  man  vrho  never  he&iuted  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Governor  Pennypacker's  remarkable  memory  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  condkions 
througiMNit  the  &ate  frequency  brought  discomfiture  to  lus  potitical  oppommts.  That  memory,  re-enforced 
by  the  notes  that  he  kept  through  the  half-century  of  his  puWc  career,  enabled  him  to  re-create  wiA  vivid 
accuracy  mteresting  scenes  and  peraonadities  of  ew«ery  decade  from  18S0  to  iai6. 

The  autobiography  will  prove  of  absorUng  interest  to  every  Pennsylvanian,  regarAess  of  the 
reader's  personal  bias  toward  the  men  and  measures  that  come  within  range  of  the  bfte  Governor's  far- 
reaching  and  uncompromising  reminiscence. 

In  order  to  be  sore  of  obtaining  aO  instalhnents,  mail  the  coupon  below: 


COUPON 


^^^0^0^^^^0^0^0^m0^0^^^0^0't^*^^^^^*^»t^*0^0^^t^»^^^t^^^^^t^^^*^t^*^*^^^*^*^t^^^^*^ 


EVENING   LEDCkER.    Box    1 526PF.,    PKiladelpbia: 

I  inclose  $2.00.      Send  tkc  Evemng  Leader  daily    for   the    period    ol   Gotctrot    Peimy packer's    Auto 

biography  (about  4  months)   to 


Name    

R.   F.   D.  or  Street.  . 


Postoffice 


State 


^0^^^^^^t0^t^^^0^^f*0*^*^^^^0*^*^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


-u-ij-j-u-ju-u-u-ij-i.i-ii'i'i'i'i-  r  ■-------------■'""■  «i^^^^<»^»«<«<»Xi'»i"«» 
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Publiahed    Weekly 
Two  Years,  $1.25 
Five  Years,  $2.25 
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The  l.awrence 

Publishing   Company 

Philadelphia 
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Sheep    Raising  for   Eastern    Farms 

Systems  of  Sheep  Rmsin^^  Best  Suited  to  Eastern  Conditions 


Sheep  are  needed  on  eastern  farms,  and  par-  «„,  ^  _.    ,. 

tioularly    on    Pennsylvania   farms.      This    need    is  Bv    B.  O.   SEVERSON                                                                          ^ 

I.  r   the   utilization   of   our   vast   area   of    grazing  .                                           '^^^   '**^^°"   ^^^^P   ^^e   found   in    such   small 

),  lid  to  which  sheep  raising,  as  a  major  farm  un-  raised  annually.     The  teed  problem  does  not  pre-  """i^*^'"'"*    ""    Pennsylvania   farms    is    mainly    due 

(lertaking,    is   adapted.      Then,    too,   the  mainten-  vent   the   development  of  sheep  or  other   grazing  '*^    their   extensive    production   on  cheap   grazing 

Mice  of  small  flo'ks  on  farms  intensely  cultivated  animals  in  Pennsylvania.     Is  it  our  markets?     We  '^"d.s   nf   the   \Ve>t.    resulting   in   over-production 

irrnishes   a    means   of   preventing    waste   and    re-  have  ihe  best  markets  in  the  world,  they  are  with-  i'f'd   low   prices  ot   wo<j1  and  mutton.     Other  fac- 

f.. ruing  the   farmer  a   profit  for  their  keep   as   a  in  or  at  our  doors.     The  climate  and  soil  condi-  ^"^^  were  involved,  such  as  the  dogs,  tariff,  para- 

li.-product    to   his  business.      The   farmer   in   the  tions   are   ideally  suited.      Sheep    rctiuire   and    do  "ites,    dairying  and    laok    of   appreciation    of   live 

future  will   realize  more   and    more   that   the   by-  better  on  lan<l  that  is  high  and  well  drained  than  *'tock  farming  as  a  method  of  permanent  agricnl- 

j)roducts  of   farming   will  be  necessary.      He  will  on  land   that   i.s  low   and  moist   which  causes  the  t»«re.      These,    however,    are   minor   to    the    first, 

Ifiirn    this    In    the    same    way    that    the    packing  developiaent  of  the  parasites  that  de.V.roy  sheep,  since  for  a  period  the  production  of  wool  and  mul- 

iiiid    other   industries  have   learned    to   use    their  A  class  study  of  the  most  succes.sful  sheep  raising  !•>»    ^^  a>   not   profitable  en    farms  of    the   east. 


1  :  -))roducts. 

Sheep  are  adapted  to  a  great 
variation  of  fanning  conditions  and 
practice.  In  Great  Britain,  there 
jire  823  sheep  per  square  mile  in 
proportion  to  lauds  in  crops.  The 
Iniied  States  has  only  97  sheep  for 
a  similar  area.  The  largest  num- 
bers of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  are 
found  in  her  richest  agricultural 
areas.  In  the  Inited  State^.  they 
are  found  mostly  o\\  her  least  valu- 
able areas.  To. both  conditions,  how- 
ever, sheep  are  adapted  and  profit- 
j.hle.  which  suggests  the  possibili- 
iMs  of  the  sheep  industry  in  all  of 
I  •    pha.'e*    to    Pennsylvania    condi- 

t'MllS. 

Our   Resources 
I'enu.-^ylvania  is  varied  in  her 
.uricultural  resources.     The  richest 
,:;ri(ultural    county   in    the    i'nited 
•     cH  is  within  her  borders,  and  a 
.-t   ;!rea  o!   more  than   lO.OOO.OOn 
at  res  is  not  farmed  at  all.     Even  in 
:u-  t.r.iis  oi"   this  ^late.    :'.2   percent 
•  ':  iheir  area  is  unimpr«>ved,  a  total 
'.;     ."..Sl):{.:il3     acres.       Considering 
I   e    ,Kt  that  practically  every  fami- 
ly'" t  >e5  his  meadows  to  some  extent 
i<.r  ndsture.  Pennsylvania  has  many 
miiiions  of  acre;-!  adapted  for  pastur- 
ir.;;  i)urporie-.  and  only  for  this  pur- 
l".-'       How  c.»n  ilie>e  lands  be  n-eT? 
r'n'T*-  is  only  one  answer,  and  th.it 
^     ho  •  pn'>-t  be  grii/ed  by  live  stock. 
Til.  j;r.iicing  animals  naturally 
•t' I.  pled    to    it    are    shee|>    and 
'■.'.' ''e.      Of    the>:e    are    found 
"    ".•••III    sheep,    only    4  7    per- 
'■'■■•■'■   of  the  number  possessed 
ii'    5^40.  iind   1,646.000   eattle 
e!    wliieh    980,000    are    dairy 
•■i"le  and   located   mainly  on 
'li-  iMore  intensely  cultivated 
iii'  s.  It  is.  therefore,  evident 
'ii.      a    vast    area    of    sjrnzing 
i;!'>i|    is   pft    rtili^ed. 

Are  there  any  other  fac- 
'"is  that  prevent  the  develop- 
meni  of  these  grazing  lands? 
V> .'  iMise  the  feeds  and  for- 
Rpe  crops  that  furnish  the 
winters  maintenance  for  this 
'<'nd  of  live  stock  with  more 
t'lan  3,250  rtOO  acres  of  hay 
"".1    1  2.'i0.rtO0    ncre^   of   corn 


se(rioii>-  oi   (he  v,orld  bear  out  this  statement. 


X 


o  V. 


Delaine  Merino  Ewes  Crossed  with  Mutton  Rams  Produce  Excellent' Iambs 


Shropshire  Ewes  Used  in  Maintenance  Experiment  at  Penna.  State  CoUcge 


More  Sheep  and  Cattle  a  General  Need  on  Eastern  Farms 


the  cheap  production  of  the  West  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  because  settlers 
have  and  are  taking  over  the  gov- 
ernment lands  and  the  large  flocks 
have  been  reduced.  The  world 
shorta.t:e  of  both  wool  and  mutton 
have  removed  the  tariff  as  an  ob- 
•stacle.  The  great  necessity  is  tr. 
control  the  dog  nuisance  by  proper 
legislation  (which  was  provided  by 
tbe  la^t  .session  of  tlie  legislature) 
and  the  effective  enforcement  ot 
existing  laws  and  an  educatiom.l 
sys.(em  which  will  enable  the  farm- 
er to  iiroduce  and  market  wool  and 
mutton  at  a  profit,  iiducation  and 
experience  in  tbe  care,  feed  ami 
manape  ueni  of  sheep  are  more  im- 
port ..nt.  than  many  ailvocates  ui 
Incre.ised  sheep  production  are  cju- 
si<lering. 

•    Flieep   have    many    advant.iges. 
They  ;jre  iirotiiable  when    properly 
mani.t:.'!:    they   lit   in  as  a   working 
unit    *  ith  general   farm  practice  in 
using  labor  and  rough  feeds  to  ad- 
vani.>,e:    they   destroy  weeds,   they 
cle  n    up    fence    rows    and    harvest 
del«N.     they     require    cheap    equip- 
ment.   I  hey   increase  stand  of  grass 
\'  hen   )>rop«'rly  grazed,  they  furnish 
Iwo    e.ish    «  rops   each    year,    one    in 
the   form   of   mutton  and    the  other 
'i\\>m    \\\H\\.   iiiiij    they   (Duserve   soil 
fertility      These  advantages  are  not 
suMi.ient.    however,    if    the    farmer 
doe*  not  munage  his  flock  and  make 
-heep  raising  profitable  and  a 
pleasurable  part  of  his  farm- 
ing enterprise.  There  is  noth- 
ing  that   will   discourage   the 
sheep     raising     more     among 
i:irmers    than    to    have    large 
l.nib  losses  and   parasitic   in- 
1'  station.       These    are.     how  - 
evir.  easily  controlled   by   the 
I  .;  n     who     can     intelligently 
;:ianaK<^  his   flock.   The  advice 
thai       old      sheepmen       give, 
••Gri>\v    into    the    sheep    busi- 
r»ess.     don't     go    into    it",     is 
worth   heeding. 

Methods  of  Sheep  Raising 

A  definite  plan  as  to  the 
kind    of    sheep   rai.-ing    to   be 
practiced     must     be     decided 
ir.>nt'!  'del  '•;:  M^^ge  6.) 


'j^i*j.  I  wii  r'ip.'^"iPi^»ii«pni(ISf 
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Is   the  Farmer  Thriftless  and  Careless? 

'  So'hc    Popular    Charges    and    Figures    Refuted. 


On  the  editorial  page  of  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er of  September  2  2.  appears  a  quotation  from 
some  contributor  to  a  daily  paper.  The  writer 
presents  numerous  items  of  waste,  some  of  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  this  discussion,  and  winds  up 
by  saying:  "This  tremendous  waste  amounting 
to  nearly  two  billion  dollars  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  thriftless,  careless  methods  on  our  farms." 

Like  much  of  the  bosli  that  is  being  printed 


By  C.  C.  HULSART 

NEW  JiniSEV 


The  last  accusation,  that  we  los?  $250,000.- 
000  on  neglect  of  fences,  roads  and  farm  build- 
ings, is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  farmer  who 
loses  on  farm  fences  is  he  who  maintains  fences. 
About  here,  no  fences  are  maintainel  <,n  ;. ny 
farm  except  where  cow3  are  pastured.  Why  fence 
the  whole  farm  because  father  and  grandfather 
did  so?  The  modern  farmer  has  not h in?  to 
fence,    for    or    against,    except    his    own    stock 


ing  the  growing  season,  washing  will  always  oc- 
cur on   hilly   land. 

I  cannot  take  up  these  accusations  separately 

and  discuss  them.  It  would  require  a  whole  Penn- 

...  j^    ,     n^  .jjat  is  oemg  priui«u     sylvania  Farmer,  but  I  must  mention  the  one  that 

Like  mucn  oi  ^ne    >  ■  ^^^^^^  ^^    -fruits  and  vegetables  wasted  on  farms    On   my   farm   two  small   fields  only   are   fenced 

in  ««-^P^^'f  ^f '^^^'J^^^'^f     .^i"V^''^  %i,e  au-    that  could  be  canned  at   home  at   a  total   saving    not    another    panel    is    maintained.      Why   shoul.l 

management,    it   J^^  ^/"f  ^\^.  "^''^^^^^^  ^„i,.   ^k-    of  $100.000.0oO-.  Who  is  going  to  do  the  canning?     there   be?      There   is   nothing   to   fence   out.    an<l 

^"V.    u      hl'\-lnorance       Perhaps    the    figures    The  reason  it  is  wasted   (what  is  wasted)   is  be-    nothing  to  fence  in.     As  to  farm  buildings,  many 

ceeded    by    nis   igu  ^  statistics   go      cause  there  is  not  enough  available  help  to  take    need   paint   but  there  is   a   reason   for   their   not 

offered    are   mainly    ''^^J^'^^.^^J^^^^^  eare   of   it.      Then,   too,    is   an   intelligent   farmer    being  painted,   and  that   reason  is  lack   of  funds 

mtT  like  JosrBimngs  who  savs  there  are  three    going  to  try  and  do  something  he  knows  nothing    It  may  be  a  man  who  is  trying  to  farm  but  is  not 

little  like  josn  B  _^..^^^    ^_   li^rs,    about  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  competitor    a  farmer.     It  may  be  an  old  man  who  has  worn 

types  oi   liars  against  his  own  product  packed  in  an  up-to-date    his  strength  out  on  a  poor  farm  without  accom- 

^""^  'rhave'been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  hence  feel    canning  establishment?     First,  he  could  not  com-    pHshing  much,  or  it  may  be  a  young  man  strug- 

comnetent   to   discuss  some  of  the  problems  here     pete;   second,  he  would  not  if  he  could. 

nresented       First,   we  '"waste  $40,000,000   a  year  "Our   annual    bill   for   not    taking   the   nght 

fu  the  careless  handling  of  eggs".     Is  the  farmer    care  of  farm  implements  amounts  to  $25  ')00.000.  ' 

responsible    for    all    this    forty    million    dollars'     That  is  the  most  deserved  criticism  of  the  lot    and 

ware"'    No'  Neither  is  he  responsible  for  25  per-    I  wonder  if  there  is  not  considerable  truth  in  it. 

.  /f  i\      However    the  eggs  are  his  before  he    Some  farmers  are  very,  very  careless  about  stor- 

cent  ot  It.     HO    e  ^  ,   ^^^^^b  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  machinery.     Would  it  not    is.  however,  that  95  percent  of  all  other  business 

sells   them   ^"a  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^   .^^^    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^,   ^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^j   ,^^j^^^  ^^,^    ^^ilg^   ,,.l,jle  ^^t  over  10   percent   of  farmers  fail 

dog,  whose  uusine^s    s  weather  sets  in  and  see  if  all  tools  and  machinery  The    evident    purpose    in    these    accusations 

are  cleaned,  oiled  and  put  away?  is.   as  are  many  similar  articles,   to   try   to   push 

the  farmer  to   further  efforts 


filing  to  make  a  start.     In  either  case  it  is  lack 
of  funds. 

Quoting  further:  "And  all  this  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  thriftless,  careless  methods  of  our 
farmers."  Now  if  these  accusations  were  tru^", 
farmers  could  stand  the  financial  strain.     The  fact 


as  excusable  as  throwing  a  dime  on  a  bar-room 
counter  for  booze?  Rut  there  is  no  danger  ot  any 
farmer  or  his  wife  throwing 
away  good  eggs.  because 
good  eggs  are  good  money. 
The  waste  in  eggs  occurs 
after  they  leave  the  farmer's 
hands.  Transportation  com- 
panies destroy  many  Delays 
In  transit:  delays  along  the 
line  from  producer  to  consum- 
er, cause  fresh  eggs  to  become 
stale  or  rotten. 

"We  waste  $500,000,000 
annually  in  soil  erosion."  Who 
knows  we  do?  Why  does  not 
the  writer  tell  us  how  it  can 
be  overcome  by  means  within 
our  reach?  Erosions  will  al- 
ways occur  on  cultivated  land 
that  is  hilly.  The  only  way 
to  even  partially  prevent  it  Is 
to  grow  cover  crops      These. 

h  iwever.     are    effective    only 

'".ring    the    fall    and    winter. 

When  heavy  rains  occur  dur- 


whether  thej  pay  him  or  not, 
so  that  now  producers  can 
secure  cheaper  food  stuffs  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  fann- 
er produces  it  at  a  profit  or  at 
a  loss. 

The  farmer*  as  a  r';'>s. 
are  the  most  frugal  oi"  any 
class  without  exception,  ^hev 
are  so,  not  always  by  ch)'  o. 
but  by  force  of  necessitv.  The 
whole  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  food  stuff  is  high  and 
everybody  is  trying  to  remedy 
the  trouble.  However,  it  is 
not  yet  high  enough  to  the 
farmer  to  allow  him  to  pay  a 
wage  equal  to  other  bnslne  s. 
and  until  it  is.  no  one  has 
any  right-  to  find  fault  with 
the  farmer.  He  carried  his 
load  alone  for  many  vears 
Now  all  classes  are  feeling  if. 


»  Where  Peace  and  Plenty  Abound 

',ZL,^Z^S,.u,.,...., ■'• • " 

Controlling  Grain  Moth  and  Bean  Weevils 


Many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  stored 
grains,  beans  and  peas  are  lost  annually  from  at- 
tacks of  insects.  This  injury  can  be  largely  pre- 
vented by  fumigating  these  products  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  directions. 

What  to  T'se. — Carbon  bi-s»ilphide  i.s  the 
standard  material  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  color- 
less liquid  which  vaporizes  upon  exposure  to  the 
air.  giving  off  a  g-s  which  is  heavier  than  air. 
This  gas  settles  down  into  the  grain,  displacing 
the  air.  and  is  fatal  to  all  insect  life,  without  in- 
juring the  rrain  for  either  human  consumption  or 
seed  purposes.  Tt  may  be  obtained  from  druggists 
or  wholesale  drug  dealers  at  a  price  varying  from 
about   IT   to   "5  cents  per  pound    (pintK 

Where  to  Fiimi2;ate. — It  is  essential  that  the 
grain  f>r  other  products  to  be  fumigated  be  placed 
in  a  tightly  closed  room,  bin  or  other  receptacle. 
For  small  amounts  a  barrel  or  tight  box  is  quite 
Batisfnctory.  ATI  crocks  or  knot-holes  in  the 
floor  or  sides  of  the  room,  bin  or  receptacle 
should  be  covered  over  to  prevent  the  gas  from 
escaping.  If  a  barrel  or  other  vessel  with  an 
open  top  must  be  used,  it  can  be  made  fairly 
tight  by  placing  blankets  or  canvas  tightly  over 
the  top.  providing  the  bottom  and  sides  are  air- 
tight. Fumigating  in  an  open  crib  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  material. 

When  to  Fumigate. — Fumigate  onlv  on  n 
fairU'  warm  day  when  the  temperattire  i*-^  ''^'^ 
degrees  F.  or  above.     The  Insects  nre  more  rrtive 


on  warm  days,  and  are  more  readily  killed  then 
than  on  cool  days  when  they  are  not  active  and 
breathe  but  little. 

Amount    to   Fse. — For   about    1.000    cubic   feet 
of  space  (or  SOD  bushels)   use  from  five  to  eight 
pounds   (or  pints)   of  carbon  bi-sulphide.  depend- 
•ing  upon  the  tightness  of  the  bin   or  receptacle. 
If  it  is  not  air-tight   or  practically  so,  or  if  the 
temperature  is  b£?low  60  degrees  F..  use  a  much 
larger  amount  of  carbon  bi-sulphide;   there  is  no 
danger  (»f  using  too  much.     For  a  tight  barrel  an 
average  dose  of  about  one-half  teacupful  is  suf- 
ficient if  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  tightly  covered. 
How  fo  T'se.     -The  carbon  bi-sulphide  may  be 
poured   direr, ly   up<m   the   grain   or  seed    without 
injuring  it  for  planting  purposes.     For  fumigating 
large  amounts  of  grain  in  the  bii.  saturate  burlap 
sacks   of  cotton   waste   and   shove  these   into   the 
grain   a   foot    or  two   below    the   surface;    in    this 
way  the  gas   will    diffuse   more  thoroly   thru    the 
grain.     For  deep  bins  applv  the  material   to  the 
center  of  the  bin   by   pourint   it   down   thru    the 
pipe  which  has  been  poshed  down  into  the  grain. 
After  the  material  has  been  poured  down  into  the 
pipe  pull  out  the  pipe.      leave  the  bin   or  recep- 
t;<cle   closed    for    from    twenty-four    to    thirty-six 
hmirs.      There  is  sometimes  dnnr-er  from   the  In- 
•"er'el    grain    heating    after    be'nr;    fMinigated    if 
the  infestation  h -s  been   soriotis;    therefore,  shift 
the   er^^n    bv   s'lovpling    it    over,    and    air   it   out. 
Caution. — Carbon    bl-aulphlde    is   highly   in- 


flammable; therefore,  make  the  application  i" 
daylight  and  do  not  bring  fire  or  flame  of  any 
kind  (such  as  a  lighted  match,  pipe,  cigar  or  lan- 
tern) near  the  gas.  As  little  as  possible  of  the 
gas  should  be  breathed  because,  altho  it  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  human  life,  it  is  liable  to 
nauseate  one  if  very  much  of  it  is  inhaled. 

Angoumois  Grain  Moth 

The  original  infestation  occurs  during  the 
summer  whi'e  the  grain  is  still  in  the  field.  The 
moths  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ripe  heads  if  the 
grain  is  still  in  the  field  or  on  the  wheat  in  stacks 
if  it  is  already  harvested.  The  grubs  hatch  froai 
these  eggs,  oat  thei.*  way  into  the  grain  and  re- 
main inside  feeding  there.  During  a  warm  f-'H 
they  may  become  full  grown  before  winter  and 
transformed  within  the  grain  to  pupa;*,  from 
which  the  moths  emerge.  The  moths  pu^  h  their 
way  out  of  the  grain  and  lay  their  eggs  .m  the 
outside  of  the  kernels.  These  eggs  hatch  if  Hie 
weather  is  warm  enooerh  :'nd  again  eat  their  way 
Into  the  grain.  If  conditions  are  favorable,  sur.i 
rs  is  often  the  case  when  the  grain  is  stored  m 
bins  in  barns,  reproduction  continues  thruout  the 
year,  several  generations  bohi-  »>• -l-i.ed.  Th" 
moths  of  the  last  generation  hatch  during  the 
latter  part  of  spring  or  in*  early  attmmer.  These 
resemble  the  common  clothes  moths  often  found 
in  houses,  being  of  a  yellowish  or  bi'ff  color 
slightlv    marked    with    black,    and    have    narrow 
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wings    which    when   open    measure   about    three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  across. 

Bean  and  Pea  Weevils 

There  are  several  species  of  weevils  infesting 
different  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  but  in  gen- 
eral their  life  histories  are  similar.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  Angoumois  grain  moth,  the  eggs  are 
l.id  in  the  field,  either  upon  or  inserted  in  the 
jods  thru  holes  made  by  the  female  beetles  or 
Jiru  such  openings  as  are  made  by  the  drying 
(  r  splitting  of  the  pods.  The  maggots  hatching 
.iv):;i  the  eggs  work  their  way  into  the  seed  and 
,  evclop  there.  The  insect  passefe  thru  its  suc- 
(tssive  stages  inside  the  seed,  appearing  as  the 
;  dr.lt  beetle  in  from  twenty  to  eighty  days,  de- 
,pending  upon  the  season  and  locality.  The 
beetles  eat  their  way  out  of  the  seed  and  lay 
th(ir  eggs  on  the  seeds  or  loosely  along  them. 
Ktproduction  goes  on  diiring  the  winter,  and  the 
number  of  generations  occurring  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  climatic  conditions.  Practically  all  vari- 
eties of  beans  and  peas  are  susceptible  to  infesta- 
lii.n.  In  choosing  beans  or  peas  for  seed,  those  in- 
fected by  the  insects  should  be  discarded. — Exten* 
?ion  Department,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


^Pennsylvania  Farmer 

treatment  with  water.  So-called  soil  "acidity" 
is  a  negative  property,  they  say,  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  basic  calcium  and  magnesium  and  not 
to  the  pre.sence  of  acids. 

If  any  true  acid  is  present,  they  consider  it 
so  insoluble  as  to  have  little  effect  on  crop  growth. 
Leaching  and  crop  production  cause  a  gradual 
loss  of  the  natural  supply  of  bases  (calcium  and 
magnesium)  in  the  soil.  A  deficiency  of  these 
basic  elements  accounts  for  relatively  low  crop 
yields.  When  they  are  supplied  by  liming,  in- 
creases in  crop  yields  follow  if  other  conditions 
are  favorable. 
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prophecy,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
new  order?.  Will  it  be  the  socialist's  idea  of 
common  ownership  of  land  and  the  single  tax. 
or  will  it  be  a  greatly  extended  application  of  the 
principle  already  begun  -government  control  and 
regulation  of  all  business? 


We  are  passing  thru  experiences  which  are 
developing  some  new  ideas  and  new  functions  of 
government  They  are  new  in  practice,  at  least 
so  far  as  this  government  is  concerned.  I  refer 
to  the  growing  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
In  response  to  the  National  appeal  for  great-  of  the  individual  and  his  possessions  to  the  gov- 
er  production  of  the  staple  crops  during  the  pres-     ernment.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  new 


Plan    Repairs  to   Buildings 


How  will  the  farmer  be  affected  by  the  pos- 
sible changes  in  this  direction?  He.  no  less  than 
(.ther  business  men.  has  felt  independent  of  the 
public  and  that  it  was  nobody's  business  how  his 
farm  was  conducted,  what  he  did  with  his  pro- 
duce, or  how  much  he  raised.  I  know  this  is  a 
delicate  subject  and  that  most  farmers  will  pre- 
fer to  retain  their  former  ideals,  but  so  do  men  in 
other  lines.  In  spite  of  our  natural  opposition  to 
such  changes  and  tlie  seeming  loss  of  individuality 
and  the  encroachment  upon  "our  right",  the  line 
of  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  contri- 
bution from  the  individual  to  the  general  welfare. 
It  is  likely  that  the  common  good  will  be  better 
recognized  and  provided  for  by  a  re-directing  oi 
individual  effort;  that  the  owners  of  natural  re- 
sources and  public  necessities — the  owners  of  the 
coal,  the  forests,  the  water  rights'  the  productive 
soil,  the  railroads  (so  long  as  we  retain  the  right 
of  private  ownership) — will  be  considered  as 
stewards  of  these  things,  and  that  they  must  be 
so  V  naged  as  to  contribute  most  and  best  to  the 
public  needs. 


ent  crisis,  farmers  everywhere  have  increased 
their  usual  plantings  of  winter  grain.  W'hile  on 
a  recent  trip  thru  the  farming  sec- 
tions of  New  Jersey  and  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  met  many  farmers  who  had 
planted  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
pfrcent  more  wheat  and  rye. 

When  these  crops  ripen  and  are 
harvested  next  July,  it  is  important 
that  siiflficient  storage  room  be  had  to 
accommodate  them.  Of  course,  stacks 
may  be  used,  but  barracks  are  much 
better  if  either  must  be  used.  Every- 
wliere  I  saw  barracks  falling  to  pieces, 
which  may  be  put  in  shape  with  little 
expense  ou  side  of  labor.  Occasional- 
ly a  clap-board  on  the  mow  come:-; 
loose  and  shingles  are  blown  from  the 
roof  by  storms.  The  water  blowing 
thru  such  holes  may  cause  the  loss  of 
a  bushel  or  two  of  grain  and  a  propor- 
tionate amount   of  straw. 

Farmers  would  do  well  to  include 
in  their  plans  for  winter  work,  a  few 
days  to  make  repairs  about  buildings 
iind  getting  barracks  in  shape  so  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  next  summer  during  the  rush 
of  harvest. — John  H.  Voorhees. 


since  the  principles  of  communism  are  as  old  as 
the  human  race,  and  the  newer  idea  of  socialism 


Such  changes  and  advances  in  the  economic 
and  social  worlds  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy".  Autocracy 
in  every  form  and  in  every  land  must 
disappear  from  the  earth.  No  man, 
either  by  an  assumed  "divine  right" 
or  by  his  possessions,  should  have  in 
his  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  felTow  men.  We  must  learn 
anew  the  "inalienable  rights"  of  man. 
among  which  are  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness '.  The  com- 
mon struggle  and  sufferings  of  the 
present  experience  will  tend  to  make 
the  whole  world  akin,  and  the  heroic 
democracy  born  of  the  trial  will  make 
men  unwilling  to  bear  unjust  burdens. 
as  we  hope  it  will  make  them  unwill- 
ing to  Impose  them. 


Hand  Barracks  in  Need  of  Repair.    The  Tenant  on  This  Farm  Pays 

$1,200  A  Year  Rent 


has   its   adherents 
every  country. 


by   the   tens   of   thousands   in 


Sinking  Water  into  the  Subsoil 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  made 
>"'iiie  time  ago  on  a  field  which  shows  what  can  be 
done,  under  certain  geological  conditions,  to  con- 
vert worthless  land  into  a   productive  condition. 

About  three  year3  ago.  this  four-acre  tract 
w.is  practically  worthless  because  at  most  times 
it  was  covered  with  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of 
vater.  Then  when  it  did  dry  o»it  the  stiff  clay 
■-"1.  ))nddled  and  became  so  hard  that  it  could  not 
lit^  worked.  A  man  was  hired  to  try  out  shatter- 
ing the  subsoil  with  dynamite.  He  made  no  at- 
teiiijit  at  iiniform  subsoiling  all  over  the  field  but 
spared  his  shots  at  varying  distances  and  depths 
in  order  to  see  what  the  best  distance  was  and 
al-o  because  there  was  more  water  in  some  places. 
The  shots  were  placed  from  S  to  20  feet  apart 
hihI  from  2  to  3  sticks  of  forty  percent  dynamite 
ii^ed  in  each.  The  dynamite  was  put  into  the 
proiind  a)K)Ut  six  feet.  This  was  exploded  with 
'i'l    and  fuse  and  gave  good  results. 

This  field  is  now  producing  the  best  clover 
'""1  that  tho  it  has  been  three  years  since  the 
^ork  was  done.  There  is  now  no  trouble  from  too 
niiich  water  at  any  time:  also  there  has  been 
1"  piuldling  and  baking  of  the  soil  since  the  blast- 
ing  was  done — G    G.    M.     Michigan. 

SOIL  ACIDITY  A  MISNOMER 


The  stern  necessities  of  war  times  makes  nec- 
essary the  subjection  of  the  individual,  his  talents 
and  his  property  to  the  public's  use.  In  other 
words,  the  common  welfare  is  the  supremely  im- 
portant thing  and  the  individual  must  contribute 
anything  —  and  if  neccs.'sary,  everything — den.and- 
ed  to  that  end.  No  one  is  permitted  to  indulge  his 
ptirely  selfish  piirposes  or  ambitions  w.hen  they  in- 
terfere with  or  jeopardize  the  common  welfare. 


However  much  men  may  differ  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  used  for  reaching  a  given  object, 
their  good  judgtnent  and  native  honesty  enables 
the  vast  majc.ity  to  see  the  righteousness  of  en- 
forced contribution  to  public  necessity,  especially 
when  the  public  necessity  is  great.  This  has  not 
been  the  spirit  nor  the  prevailing  practice  in  nor- 
mal times.  It  has  been  the  common  practice  und^r 
normal  conditions  for  every  one  to  secure  all  Y.  "^ 
could  and  use  it  as  he  pleased,  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  thru  general  taxes,  and  by  volun- 
tary donations  and  contributions  to  charity  only 
as  he  felt  inclined.  There  has  been  little  or  nc 
effort  to  interfere  with  what  h<.s  been  known  as 
"a  man's  private  business"'.  The  farthest  step 
heretoforf  taken  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
ct)ntrul   or   regulation   of   "big  business". 


"^o  speak  of  soils  that  need  lime  as  being  "acid" 
'^  not  correct,  in  the  opinion  of  Ohio  Experiment 
•'Station  chemists,  who  have  found  only  in  excep- 
'ional  cases  the  faintest  trace  of  acid  in  soils  by 


There  is  no  cjuestion  V)U!  what  many  changes 
in  business  mftht)ds  will  transpire  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Dr  Shadwell  has  pointedly  expressed  it 
in  these  Wi)rds:  'This  war  is  a  volcano  in  which 
all  the  political,  social  and  economic  elements  of 
our  life  are  seething  and  boiling  under  the  crust, 
preparing  for  n  great  eruption  in  which  the  old 
order  will  pnf-.c  awav  for  pno("'.     If  this  is  a  trr.e 


Local   Exhibitions 


Just  as  a  community  livestock 
show  will  indicate  the  character  of  the 
live  stock  and  to  a  large  extent  be  an 
index  of  the  character  of  the  people  in 
that  community,  so  will  a  farm  products  show,  if 
conducted  intelligently,  not  only  be  a  good  index 
to  the  interest  in  agriculture  and  kinds  of  crops 
grown  in  a  community  but  will  also  in  a  large 
measure  reflect  the  grower's  knowledge  of  the 
«^-rops   he   is   exhibiting. 

The  common  notion  that  winning  in  a  com- 
petitive exhibit  of  farm  products  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  one  exhibitor  out-guessing  another  as  to 
what  the  judge  will  favor,  or  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  a  good  exhibit,  a  good  yield 
and  good  farming,  is  erroneotis. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  10  perfect  ears  of 
ct>rn  of  good  size  if  the  crop  has  been  poor  Neith- 
er is  it  possible  to  find  a  box  or  even  a  plate  of 
perfect  apples  if  the  grower  has  not  given  the 
proper  attention  to  spraying  and  other  care  of 
the  orchard.  In  other  words,  to  win  in  a  show 
conducted  along  proper  lines  and  presided  over 
by  competent  judges,  the  exhibitor  must  start  the 
.ceasrn  before  to  prepare  for  a  good  yield  Here  is 
where  the  educational  value  of  a  farm  prodiicts 
show  is  brought  out  For.  in  order  to  produce  a 
crop  that  will  have  the  maximum  number  of  indi- 
viduals »if  the  highest  iitrfection.  the  grower  must 
familiarize  himself  with  all  the  rentiirements  for 
high  yield  and  high  quality,  and  the  result  is  that 
he  begins  to  study  the  crop  and  its  requirements 
from  the  Vottom  up. 

Fincf  the  standards  for  judging  take  into 
consideration  commercial  requirements  as  well 
as  the  t'pe  which  will  give  good  quality  and  the 
niaximuiii  yield  in  the  community  in  which  it  is 
grown,  it  is  obvious  that  only  exhibits  of  the  best 
varieties  with  the  required  type  and  quality  can 
win  An  exhibit  of  corn  which  is  well  adapted  to 
the  northern  section  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  com- 
pete with  corn  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
regiirdless  of  how  perfect   it   may  be 
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Ship 


Your 
Hay 

to  us  for  top  prices.  Fair  advances, 
prompt  filial  returns.  Permits  obtained 
any  railroad. 

WE  WILL  SEND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  BUY  HAY  outright  on  cars 
at  your  loading  point,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  quantity,  for  CASH. 

When  writing  give  grade,  quantity. 
price  and  name  of  loading  station. 

We  can  handle  any  amount  and  any 
grade  of  Hay  provided  it  is  sound  and 
sweet. 

Ask  us  for  prices  on  STRAW. 


Uatlt  *  Ko'irrt  XIoTrf:;  Trust  (  i, 

E.  H.  Rishel  Co.,  Inc. 

429  Drexel  Building 
Phila.,  Pa. 


Livestock 
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Vennsy iJania  rarmer 

December  1  to  the  middle  of  April,  mors   of   the  past    that   the    Delaine 

Profits  are  usually  high,  but  the  mar-  Merinos  are   wool   sheep  aulety,   sul. 

ket     is     fluctuating.        The     grower  ject     to    disease    lilce    "paper    skin  , 

must      be      familiar      with      market  hard   to  shear   and    unssightlv   in   u{, 

conditions     and     sell     his     lambs     to  pearunce   as    well    as    unprotltable    i  > 

SHEEP    RAISING    FOR    EASTERN     the  best  advantage.     This  method  is  every  way. 

FARMS                                ^^^  '"°^*^  expensive   method  of  sheep  This    impression    is    the    result     ..; 

raising,      requiring      the      maximum  the    Merino,    as    bred    years    ago    an  i 

grain     feeding     of     both     ewes     and  developed    for    wool    alone.       It    po, 

(Continued  from  page  3.)               iambs,      warm     and      well-ventilated  sessed   many    folds    on    its    body    an  I 

upon.    In    making   this    decision,    the    j^a^ns  and  should  not  be  undertaken  was  very  poor  in  mutton  qualities.  !) 

following   conditions  should   be  con-    ^^^^l[\  experience  with  sheep  has  been  many  cases   they   were  intensely    i:(- 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality      Service     Satisfaction 
We  a>k  lliC  pjitmnajje  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer,    de-^iring  nigli-grade  fer- 
tilizer-i,   representing  tue  most    vidue 
for  the  money  expen«Ied. 

(This  t"il'    riiirk    means  Quality) 


A  rt  k  your 
dealer  f  o  r 
RewilngBniP 

FertillitT 


W  t  1 1(     for 

book  I  ft  ikOd 

HI  r  t  h«-  r   lli- 

lormatlon. 


'sidered:  The  kind  of  farming  prac- 
i  ticed.  intensive  or  extensive;  the 
amount  of  grazing  lands  and  crops 
available;  the  marketing  facilities; 
the  breed  of  sheep  best  adapted;  ex- 
perienced labor  in  handling  the  flock 
and  (he  breeding  of  purebred  sheep 
or  producing  wool  and  mutton. 
These  and  other  factors  should  be- 
ronsidered  when  deciding  on  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  sheep  raising. 

Production  of  March  Lambs 
This  is  the  common  method  for 
the  average  farm  and  purebred  flocks 
of  mutton  breeds.  The  ewes  are 
bred  during  the  month  of  October 
and  lambs  are  born  in  March.  Such 
lambs  are  ready  for  market  from 
July  to  September  1,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  grain  fed.  This  meth- 
od necessitates  some  grain  feeding 
to  the  ewes  and  lambs  for  best  Je- 
suits. The  lambing  season  comes  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  plenty 
of  time  can  be  given  to  the  flock.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  all   methods 


had  first  hand. 

Late  Lambs 
This  laethcd  includes  lambs  drop- 
ped in  April  and  May.  It  is  adapted 
to  large  flocks,  where  grazing  land 
is  abundant  and  where  grain  is 
scarce.  The  flock  requires  less  care 
on  the  part  of  the  shepherd  when 
ewes  are  kept  in  vigorous  condition 
during    the    winter;     less    expensive 


bred,  resulting  in  low  vitality  whi>  i 
made  them  especially  subject  to  dis 
ease  and  parasitic  infection.  Th-M 
the  disease  "'paper  skin"  became  ..- 
sociated  with  them.  Then  came  th-> 
period  of  low  wool  prices  and  the«o 
Merinos,  exclusively  bred  for  woi.l 
production,  were  a  "drug"  on  the 
market. 

Very  few  Delaine  Merinos  of  th;\ 


barns  or  sheds  are  necessary  and  very    type    exist    at    present,    due    to    the 

efforts  of  breeders  of  these  sheep  i:i 
Washington  and  Greene  Count i.  , 
Pa.,  and  breeders  of  Ohio  and  We>r 
Virginia.  For  more  than  a  centur  , 
Washington  County  has  been  breel- 
ing  Merinos  and  developing  the  uiui- 
ton  character  within  the  breed.  Tlie 
growers  as  a  result  have  produceii  a 
smooth-bodied  animal  of  mutti-n 
type,  with  less  weight  of  wool  bur  a 
longer  fiber  and  less  oil.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  experiments 
show  that  with  100  percent  lanslts 
the  annual  receipts  are  60  perct-ut 
from  mutton  and  40  percent  fnu-.i 
wool    for    Delaine    Merinos,    and    the 


Smooth  Bodied  C-Type  Delaine 
Marino   Ewe. 


of  sheep  raising,  "that  lambing  time    j^j^  g^^j^  j^  needed.     The  ewes  are 

is  the  shepherd's  harvest".   Especial-    ,,^^^i  j,,  x^vemher  uini  December  and    ^^^^^  ^^  ^«  profitable  with  an  eqn..l 


:jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ 

iHogs  ^"  Tankage! 


ly   is   this    method    recommended    for  ^^^   allowed    to   lamb   on    pasture    in 

the   general    farm    flock   of    25    to   50  jj^^    spring    of    the    year.      Ewes    of 

ewes  on  the  average  farm.  p^^g  Merino   breeding  are  especially 

Early  Lambs  adapted  to  this  system.     The  lambs 

By  the   production   of  early  lambs  are   disposed    of    in   the    late    fall    or 

is  meant  lambs  that  are  dropped   in  fattened  during  the  winter  and  shorn 

time  to  be  fitted  for  market  by  Eas-  in  the  spring  before  marketing.  This 


percentage  of  lambs  as  Shropshire^. 
The  business  in  the  wool- grow iiii? 
sheep  areas  of  the  world  is  larg'-lv 
based  on  Merino  blood.  The  breed 
possesses  characteristics  which  make 
the  Merinos  absolutely  essential  fur 
conditions  where  sheep  are  raised  "ii 


_  ter  This  is  a  profitable  method  in  is  the  least  expensive  of  all  methods  a  large  scale  and  where  their  char.r- 
=  Tank...  i.u...u.,i« Iran....,  to  oarrvi..,t..,.-  =  the  hands  of  the  man  who  is  well  of  sheep  raising  but  not  suited  to  teristics  are  peculiarly  fitted.  Soine 
=      inc.    Kx,»nnKnt.,.M.mn.rport>,wti.:.t      =|  equipped     with    experience    in    rais-     the    general     flock.       Even     in    this     facts  concerning  the  Merino  may  i»e 


S        (or  li.ii.'-    Ill' I  srowing  plj,'"- 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  rnrc-riillv    sliTiliZfcl,  r»p<'<-inlly  jir<|»iiri'J 

3S  aii'l    rr:i.lv    to    freil.     It  prcxliiifs  iiiiinry 

•  iu;ik  Ts  li>r  vou.     Buy  ilin-ct   fr<iiii  ni;inu- 

Z  fiiiiiiici    .ititt   save    money.        I'rifr<!     nn 


=  ,ing   and   fattening   lambs,    has   warm  method  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  summarized  as  follows: 

sheep   barns,    plenty    of   grain    feeds,  have  lambs  dropped  before  the  ewes         Merinos    flock    in    large    numli- rs 

]^  I  good   roughages    like    clover,    alfalfa  go  on  pasture  in  the  spring.     A  lamb  better  than   any  other  breed.      Th^-v 

S|hay,     corn  silage   and   roots.      It  re-  that  is  dropped  late  never  makes  the  can  thrive  better  on  pasture  without 

S   quires  the  breeding  of  ewes  in  July  growth    and    size    possessed    by    an  grain.     In  winter  quarters,   breeding 

=   and  August,  with  lambs  born  in  De-  earlier  lamb,  due  likely  to  too  much  ewes    require    little    grain.      Merino 


=      D.  B.    MARTIN   COMPANY.       = 

S         30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

nlllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiliililliliiiiiiHiiiiiii^ 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  too 

25  to  30  Krr  cmt.  pr.iti-in— 10  per  crnt  l»r.   la  100  lb. 
bai{<i.    ?  cs.  II'.  I'ss  Ihun  tun  l.-ts.   Ask  Iot  sanipln. 

CONSOLIDATED   DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Mfat  .111  1  IvTi-.    40  to  44  ivr  (<nt.  i>rofi,i  — IJ  ftri 
cent.  fit.    |f>s  r*'  ^^n.    i-csa  &.tn  too  Ms.  4  rt<.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED   DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

I  'iTmlKiuaei  Dei;ianini:i.t    B 
STOCK  YARDS  PlULADl  UPHIA.  fA. 


N.  J.    FARM-12a  A(  RES 

(iM-Rftle  Ht.  ocici':  pxcrllfiitly  li>o:itf<l  ■>'!  stone  roiut.  2 
iiitlos  from  MoDf-'lowii  uiul  1.'  iiiilf-  from  l';iiii<li'ii 
iwrU's  Hill  Hlill;ilt4plu<»  iiiirl.el^  In  hiuli  .•<lut«  tl 
tultlvatton.  H.-i.-*  mansion  hoii-*-  with  iiifHierii  riiiiv»'iii- 
.'weH  anil  3  wells  "f  boihI  w:i1it.  «<i<>iI  li^rns.  vulhnlM- 
iiiHs  iiiiil  U'liant  lii>u»f;  clout  I"  srinlwl  m.Lo«j1      U  nit-. 

•roiill  Holl  Pli.iiK- J42  R2.  „        ^.    , 

UU.MHHHKV    ll\KV|:V  .MOORL-<TOl\  N,     N     I 


FARM    FOR   S.VLE   OR    LEASE 

No^r  PrltirPton.  V   .1.    1-14  acrrx  prfwliirflvi' Iniul.  wltti 
i:  house.s.  1  -  iiiiif  rooms  wIMi  sill  m'.<lcrn  ronvcnifiUfij. 
•  iood  Hams      111   !im^  timber      Hiver   fromam' ■     l-'J 
mile  from  ruilmad  stiitlon.       n<>\    I    !■'.       „„___. 
I'KNN.SYI.VA.MIA   I   \RMER  PM II,  A  DELPHI  A. 


HAY 


H     W.  D.  POIAER  iCO.            SCI  W  33  St.    Ntt  V«A  || 

A     are  ttii-     larM'Mt  LiiU'llei-s  i.f    rominissloo  t»y  * 

I  n  srputiT    New  Vork    ir>(.iihavi-  ti;.>    lo  tile-  ^ 

Y     pose  of  rommiinlcatfc  Willi  iliem.  Y 

"  HAY 


PIPE 


nnonil  hnnd.  I-aritc  stock  all 
■•\zitn  nirnUilictl  wltlmcw  threads 
&  coaplluKs.  I»rompi  shipments. 
J.  F.  Grimth,    416  Mwar  St.,  Plilli. 


HAY 


■«Mp    Tn    The   Old    RpMnMc    nmiw' 
DanM  McCallray'*  Son* 

6?3  623  Wabuli  Rldf..  Pitttturih.  Fa. 


■.amiitmiim»iiiiiiiimiiiiii'imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'mtii.i«i'iiiiiiimiiiimi»Miiiiiitihiiiiiim'iiiiT 

^iiiiii.MiiiiiMiniiiiii'tiitiiit  ,  iniii.tttMit'iiiiiMit  iiui!iiii!ttimiiMiimuiiHiiimiiiuiiimi.iim.*ii 


cember  and   .January.      The  breed   of 
sheep   selected    is    important. 

In  the  fir«t  place,  a  lamb  must  be 
produced  thit  will  carry  a  high  con- 
dition of  fle.sh  when  45  to  60  pounds 
in  weight,  and  only  strong,  vigorous, 
good-milking  mothers  that  will 
breed  early  can  produce  them.  The 
Dorset  i.s  w«'ll  adapted  to  this  meth- 
od, also  the  Delaine  Merino  ewes  or 
western  ewes  possessing  some  Mer- 
ino blood,  crossed  with  mutton  rams. 
Most  females  of  mutton  breeds  will 
not  mate  until  the  cool  nights  of 
autumn.  The  breeds  mentioned,  in- 
cluding the  Tunis,  are  exceptions  and 
breed  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
These  lambs  are  usually  expressed 
to  commission  Hrms  in  large  cities  or 
marketed  in  carload  lots.     This  meth- 


A  Southdown  X  Delaine  Merino 
Cross.  Brought  $12.50  on 
Eastern  Market. 


ewes  require  less  careful  atteniiuii 
at  lambing  time  than  other  slu-i 
because  their  lambs  are  stronger  aiH 
thus  a  higher  proportion  of  laiiiUs 
are  saved  Their  denser  wtxd  pro- 
tects them  from  severe  weather  con- 
ditions of  rain  and  cold.  They  se.'iu 
more  resistant  to  parasitic  infecti*-" 
They  are  longer  lived,  by  an  avenup 
of  one  to  two  years,  than  the  mutton 
breeds. 

The  Merinos  breed  more  regularly, 
earlier  and  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  mutton  breeds.  The  P't- 
set  and  Tunis  in  this  regard  are 
equally  good.  Their  more  den-e 
fleeces  do  not  become  as  readily  fii'<'l 
with  chaff  and  burrs.  They  ^V'^s 
well  with  all  mutton  breeds  an<l  |>n'- 
duce  early  maturing  lambs  w  lien 
thus  crossed.  They  require  less  ex- 
pensive  shelter  and   they  can    wil'- 
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exercise  during  its  early  growth  and 

od   is  adapted   to  sheep  raising   as   a  development 

specialty    and    to    which    experience  Selecting  a  Breed 

is  essential  Selection   of  a   breed   is  important  stand    greater  heat    and    poorer    !•  ■" 

Winter   or  Hothouse  Lambs  when    considering    market    demands  tures    than    mutton    breeds. 

This   is   a   specialty   in    sheep  rais-  for   mutton    and   wool,    their  charac-         ^Tiitton      breeds,      however,      hue 

ing,  re(|uiring  greater  skill  in  sheei)  teristics    and    their    adaptability    to  their  advantages  and  are  adapted  lor 

management   than  any  other  method,  different    conditions.       In    the    first  small  flocks.     The  fact  remains,  hi''^- 

The  object  is  to  produce  a  prime  lamb  place.    Washington   and    Oreene  ever,     that    there     is     not     suflloi-iit 

weighing     40     to     6o     pounds     live  Counties,    Pennsylvania,     possess  breeding    stock    of    these    breeds    to 

weight    out    of    season.      Only    such  one  of  the  best  breeding  centers  of  meet   the   demand    and    they   are  ia 

breeds    as    mate    in    late    spring    or  Delaine  .Merinos  in  the  I'nited  States,  variably    more    liable   to   be    infested 

eirlv  sutnmer  can  be  used.     These  in-  a   fact   that   is  not    realized   generally  with    parasites    when     purchaseil    "i 

elude     Dorsets.    Tunis    and     Delaine  in   the  state,   but   is   known   to  many  the    market    than    Merinos   or   cr--- 

Merinos.     the     latter     being     crossed  In     the     western     and    southwestern  bred  Merinos  that  are  largely  rai.--' 

with    mutton    ram.-       The    breeding  states    where    they    are   shipped    an-  In   parasite-free   areas.     The   mutt  •" 

season    begins   in    April   and   extends  nually   in   large   numbers   for  breed-  breeds  in  general  possess  the  foil 

thnt    the    summer    months.      Lambs  ing  purposes      There  are  many  who  ing  advantages  over  the  Merinos 

are  bom  in  September  and  until  the  have  contempt  for  this  breed  largely        Mutton    breeds    produce    a    hie''"" 

latter     part     of     December        These  because  they  do  not  know  its  merits,  percentage  of  twin  lambs    They     "<* 

lambs  are  forced  and  marketed  from  They    have   been    prejudiced    by    ru-  heavier    and    make    greater   grov.cU. 


November  10.  1917. 

They  mature  earlier.  They  possess 
-  higher  condition  of  flesh  and  com- 
)i  i.nd  about  $1  more  per  hundred  on 
tue  market.  Most  mutton  breeds  are 
better  adapted  to  low  lands  than  Mer- 
,i,„s.  They  are  more  attractive.  In 
the  hands  of  experienced  sheepmen 
they  are  more  profitable  in  farm 
tlocks. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  for  Penn- 
gylvania  farmers  who  are  interested 
In  sheep  raising,  the  selection  of 
Merino  ewes  would  be  a  safe  one. 
In  sections  where  sheep  are  kept 
largely  for  grazing,  in  large  flocks 
and  with  inexperienced  labor,  they 
should  be  bred  pure.  For  the  farm 
flook.  starting  with  ewes  of  this  breed 
and  crossing  with  a  purebred  mut- 
ton sire  would  be  a  desirable  pro- 
cedure. The  flock  could  be  "graded 
up"  in  the  same  way  that  dairy  cat- 
tle are  "graded  up"  by  means  of  a 
purebred  sire  of  a  dairy  breed. 

Co-operation 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  sheep 
raising,  the  farmer  who  has  a  small 
flock  should  be  able  to  market  his 
lambs  and  wool  at  current  prices 
and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  coun- 
try- buyer.  In  order  to  do  this,  co- 
operative associations  should  be 
formed.  These  production  associa- 
tions should  be  limited  to  a  small 
territory  in  order  that  a  uniform 
product  of  wool  and  lambs  can  be 
produced.  This  is  accomplished  by 
deci<iing  on  a  definite  method  of  rais- 
ing, breeding  and  feeding  of  the 
flock  under  conditions  that  are  as 
unitorm  as  possible.  In  this  way  the 
small  flock  owner  could  compete  with 
the  larger  producer  who  markets  his 
products  in  carload  lots  at  central- 
ized markets.  If  several  production 
aspofiations  could  combine  as  units 
of  a  large  co-operative  marketing 
association,  the  marketing  of  their 
wool  and  mutton  could  be  made  even 
more  profitable. 
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WET  BREWERS'  GRAINS  FOR 
HOGS  AND  DAIRY 


Reader  asks  for  advice  in  formu- 
lating rations  for  dairy  cows  and  tor 
hogs,  using  wet  brewers'  grains  as 
the  base.  He  has  a  large  supply 
available  at  15  cents  per  cwt. 

Wet  brewery  grains  at  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel  would  serve  as  an 
excellent  basis  for  a  dairy  ration, 
and  while  they  are  not  especially 
useful  in  the  feeding  of  hogs,  being 
rather  bulky  and  unpalatable,  at 
thi.s  hgure  they  could  be  used  to  con- 
liderable  advantage.  The  one  grain 
product  that  best  supplements  wet 
brewery  grains  in  a  ration  for  dairy 
ttttle  is  corn  meal.  Naturally  this 
1"  very  high  and  extravagant  in 
price  at  the  present  moment,  but  if 
your  correspondent  has  corn  that  he 
has  produced  on  the  farm,  or  is  able 
to  buy  hominy  meal  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  a  mixture  consisting  of  the 
blowing  would  make  a  useful  ration 
lor  cows  providing  it  Is  supplemented 
by  some  legume  hay  such  as  alfalfa 
or  clover:  50  lbs.  wet  brewery  grains; 
5  lbs  corn  meal  and  1  lb.  oil  meal. 
Cottonseed  meal  might  appropriately 
replace  the  oil  meal  if  there  Is  a 
iiaterial  difference  In  the  cost  price. 

^t  would  be  necessary  to  add  a 
little  more  com  meal  in  case  the 
^et  brewery  grains  were  used  in 
feeding  hogs,  and  the  following  mix- 
♦'•re  woiild  serve  a  useful  purpose: 
^^  lbs.  wheat  bran;  25  lbs.  corn 
•"Ci'l:  25  lbs.  hominy  meal;  10  lbs. 
•"RPRter  tankage.  The  pigs  should 
^^  ff^d  all  that  they  wfll  clean  up 
twlro  rtaily  of  this  mixture,  and  will 
"•^t  require  any  other  feed. — F.  C. 
Minckler,  N.  J. 


My  Stock  Tonic 
is  never  peddled 

2S-lb.  Pail, 
$2.00;  100-lh. 
Drum,  $6.  SO. 

Why  Pay  the 

Peddler  Twice 

My  Price? 


Keep  Your  Animals 
In  Condition 

Now  is  when  your  stock 
need  special  attention  because 
the  change  from  pasture  to 
dry  feed  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  whole  year. 

You  can  lose  more  pounds  of  summer  gain 
through  November  neglect  than  you  can  get  back 
all  winter.  Keep  up  the  good  condition — keep  up 
the  summer  thrift — keep  out  the  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock 

Drives  Out  the  Worms.    Makes  Stock  Healthy 

Keep  the  animals'  systems  right  and  you  need  have  little  fear  of  disease.    Stock  Tonic 
tones  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  organs,  gives  better  action  to  the  bowels,  improves 

the  blood,  purges  of  worms,  and  gives  real  life  and  vigor.    The 

Nux  Vomica  in  it  aids  digestion.    Quassia  is  a  true  tonic  and  a 

worm  expeller.      The  Sulphate  of  Iron  is   a  blood  builder 

^^  and  worm  expeller.    There  is  Epsom  Salts  for  a  laxative, 

and  Nitrate  of  Potash  to  act  on  the  kidneys. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest  price  from  a 
responsible  dealer  in  your  town  who  is  authorized  to  return 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.00;     100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50* 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

WUl  start  Yoor  Pallets  ani  MooNed  Hens  lo  Laying 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Wanted 


SA  storm  SSng  norse  Blanket 


The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket.  Exceed- 
hiffly  warm  and  strontf.  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  larse  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  90  inches.    Beware  of  imitations.    Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mak«r»  of  a  Superior  Linm  of  SA  Motor  Robe* 


What  15c  &  You  'ffr  Nation's  Capital 


•••rv*-c*nt*r  of  civilization  (  fiictory  i«  b.inc    findj-r  13  wfrksonfnal.  The  rithfindcrisanlll.istratnl  wceklr. 

mad*  at  tlila  %verfd  eapltal.    Tha  Pathftotfar's    r'''''""<'''a<''i'N»tion'scentcf.f.irthpNation:apar'rthatprin« 

IMaatratad  waahly  raviaw  Ktvaa  you  a  claar,  Im-    »""'«'"<■"'«  """«'""l'laniltf  lis  the  truth  and  only  ilietnith:  now 

partial awd  corroct  diacaooiaof  public  afnira   >n'"i2^<''y<'/''Tlii<ipaprrtiIlsthebiIi  Wthnutemptyinirthepunei 

dartwg  thoaa  atrowuoiia,  apoch-WMdila«  day*.   '«<^"«»t'u'»«ayear.  Hyouwanttolce.rppostrdonwhati«Komr 

,,  ~  I  on  In  the  world,  attheleatt  eipense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  youi 

means.  liyou  wants  ixper  la  rout  home  whi^h  ik  ^<n.  ere.  reliable,  entrrulnin?.  wholesome,  the  Pathfin''cr  is  yours    livoa 

would  apprecUte  a  papet  which  puts  ereryth.nK  i  Irarly,  lairljr,  briefly-here  it  is.  A  dollar  bUl  mailed  at  o.  .  risk  will  brinn  you 

the  Pathfinder  lor  a  lull  year,  or  simply  sen. I  ISc  to  show  that  you  might  like  s.ich  a  naper.  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  Ml 

WuLauon  13  weeks.  This  docs  Dot  tci>«r  u*  tn.t  wc  sie  vlsd  to  tayest  ia  new  irieDds.  WmttMm^Or,  fti  n  .Waaliliutoa.PLC- 
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Representatives 

Oood  money  can  be  earned 
within  the  next  few  weeks 
soliciting  subscriptions  to 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Write  today  for  our  terms 
to  agents.  Salary  and  com- 
mission. Send  references 
with  your  letter. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,      Phila.,  Pa. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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M    J    LAtMlEXi  K.  Pri'xj.lent 
M .  I..  L A  W  K I :  \(   I ..   V ill-  Vn'>- 

SKVV  LAlNt.        MoaaKcr 
A    J.  ANDli:U^»N'.   Editor 


I 


II    NANCE.  Secrct;ir\ 

I     LAWHKNCK.  Treiisiirrr 


It    1'    Ktsii  i{.  As-ocmii- l.diior 

HAKUll  r  MAi!<>N.  HouseUoUl  Ertllor 


GENERAL  OITKK  : 
:ti|.263  South  3r<i  St 

Mraucli  omctM  for  AilvtTusliia 
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Home-Cured 

tV(eats 


Bradford  County,  Pa.,  under  the  di- 
County  rection  of  it^^  count  .v  agent  is  taking 

Com  Plan      «>teps  to  inaure^i  supply  of  seed  corn 

next  spring.  The  early  frosts  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  damaged  the  corn  crop 
to  such  extent  that  very  little  of  the  corn  will 
he  tit  tor  seed.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
Ahereliy  the  farmers  of  that  county  will  get  a 
.-uppiy  from  a  nearby  county  this  fall  The  corn 
u'ill  be  distributed  to  the  farmers  purchasing. 
;  iirt  they  can  look  after  it  during  the  winter 
'i  hih  c.rrannement  in^3ures  a  .supply  of  good  seed, 
t-nubies  the  buyer  to  care  for  it  as  he  wants  to, 
.•nrt  will  put  the  seed  where  it  is  needed  at  the 
lime  it  is  needed.  If  present  predictions  that 
j^ood  seed  corn  will  be  very  high  in  price  next 
spring  hold  true,  It  will  also  save  a  nice  sum  of 
mone\  for  these  Bradford  County  fanners.  The 
-dan    luay   well   be  followed  in  other  counties. 

.\long  with  the  propaganda  for 
home  preserving  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, should  go  «»ne  of  equjil  vigor 
for  home  curing  of  meats  on  the 
larni  We  have  Iteen  told  .so  often  that  the  mod- 
ern packing  houses  utilize  ever>thinK  but  the 
squeal,  that  we  have  come  to  regard  the  present 
;nethods  of  handling  meats  as  the  acme  of  efti- 
ciency.  Hut  in  this  conclusion  we  have  not  com- 
puted the  cost  to  the  producer  ini.l  the  consumer 
or  the  expensive  transportation  of  animals  tt».  and 
;l)e  prepared  meats  from,  the  piuUing  house-.  A 
considerable  ii.irt  of  this  could  be  saved  if  the 
meats  were  prepared  at  the  farm;  and  now  when 
there  Is  such  ;■  demand  for  all  transportation 
iacilities.  there  is  greater  need  of  home  curing 
'r'his  is  a  good  time  to  try  it  out  for  the  home 
demand    at   least. 

W        W.       |i- 
The  article  on  the  first    paue  ni'  this  issue 
discussing  sheep  raising  on  Eastern  farms 
shoubl    be    well    read.       The    proi.aganda 
lor  more  sheep  in  the  east   as  well  as  for 
the  entire  country   has  resulted  in   the  introduc- 
tion   of    new    flocks    in    many    sections   that    have 
been  bare  of  sheep  for  many  years.      But  there  is 
little  danger  of  overdoing  the  business  if  farmers 
heed  the  old  iidvlce  to  "grow  into  the  business  and 
not  go  into  if.     The  present  prices  on  wool,  mut- 
ton   and   h.iub.-,   are    the   best    argument    for   more 
sheep.      A  portion  of  the  increase  in  prices  mu.st 
be  laid  to  the  w;ir  and  war  conditions.      But  the 
shortage  of  the  sh«*p  supply  here  and   abroad   is 
the   iirst  cause,   and    this   condition    is   not    to   be 
retnedied  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.     It   will  re- 
quire some  years  to  rebuild   the  depleted   herds, 
and  there  are  almost   certain   to  be  a   number  of 
good    years    for   those    who    build    carefully    and 
not   too   rapidly       And   there   is   good    money   in 
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sheep  under  normal  conditions  if  they  are  handled 
right.  More  sheep  should  be  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent live  stock  supply  of  our  eastern  states. 

.^      fe     lie 

On  pa.ge  12  of  this  issue  is  an  anuounce- 
Jltill^  ment  of  the  new  milk  price  schedule  just 
Price      P»^  ""l^  ''>    ''^^^  interstate  Milk  Producers 

Association.  This  price  is  about  three- 
fourths  cent  higher  than  the  July  price.  This 
advance  is  most  modest  in  view  of  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  production  in  summer  and  winter 
months.  But  modesty  in  price  advances  is  not 
:i  prominent  fault  these  days,  and  conditions  in 
the  milk  market  are  such  as  to  call  for  very  care- 
ful analysis  before  price  changes  are  made.  The 
problem  of  the  market,  for  farmers  as  well  as 
dealers  and  consumers,  is  to  maintain  that  ad- 
justment of  cost  of  production  and  the  price  on  the 
tinished  product  that  will  keep  up  a  permanent 
supply  to  meet  the  existing  demand.  When  the 
supply  begins  to  decline  it  is  unquestioned  evi- 
dence that  the  market  price  is  not  hig'.i  enough 
to  encourage  the  producers  to  kee'>  np  their  herds 
and  buy  feed  for  full  production.  Receipts  have 
been  falling  off.  Receipts  in  the  Philadelphi;i 
market  are  not  available  to  the  general  public 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  tendency  in  the  New  York  market  as 
shown  by  the  figures  elsewhere  on  this  page.  With 
receipts  falling  off  and  no  change  in  the  feed 
price  situation,  and  none  in  early  prospect,  there 
was  nothing  for  the  dairymen  to  do  to  protect 
their  own  interests  but  advance  the  price  on  the 
milk. 

With    the    enforcement    of    the    dealei-s' 
Market      license  law  on  November   1   the  Federal 
License     .government  exercises  the  most   complete 
market    control    ever    attempted    in    this 
country.      By  means  of  the  license  the  V.  S.  Food 
Administrator  hopes  to  keep  a  check  on  all  whole- 
sale  and    retail    dealing   and    be    able    to    prevent 
unjust    profits.      All    classes    of    dealers    handling 
food  products  in   quantities  are  rehired   to  take 
out    licenses.       These    classes    include    importers, 
manufacttirers.    warehouses,   elevators  and   distri- 
butors.    There  are  certain  exceptions  intended  to 
cover  those  classes  that   handle  products  in  small 
(luantities.     Thus  farmers,  gardeners,  co-operative 
associatit.ns   of    farmers    or   gardeners,    including 
live  stock  owners  and  other  persons,  with  respect 
to    the    products    of    any    farm,    garden    or    other 
land    owned,    leased    or    cultivated    by    them    are 
definitely   excepted.      Small   grocers,   millers,   can- 
ners,  slaughterers  and  packers  are  also  excepted. 
The   lir.-,t   effect  of  the  law   will   be  to  check 
efforts    to    take    advantage    of    market    conditions 
f(.r  personal  gain.     The  fact  that  company  books 
must   be   open  to  inspection  in  case   of  suspicion 
is  a  check  In  itself.     In  some  forms  of  business  the 
new    reciM'reriont    will    necessitate    a    change    in 
methods    of    l-.L^eping    records    that    will    simplify 
the  niatf^r  f-f  control.     Licen.ses  may  be  revoked 
at   anv  tf'.'e  b .'  the  Food  Administrator,  prevent- 
ing   the    pTty    or    parties    surre-.i.lering    licenses 
from   continuing   in  business.      The  exact   results 
are  problematical,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  actually 
control  marketing,  this  plan  should  show  results 
during  the  coming   winter  months. 
^,       ^      te 
With  all  the  talk  and  activity  which 
Speculative     has    been   current    during    the    past 
Profit  ^^''^      months     about     food     control, 

prices  to  the  consumer  have  not 
nunided  as  was  hoped.  At  the  outset  the  food 
director  asked  the  people  to  conserve  food,  and 
the  dealers  to  co-operate  in  a  patriotic  way  by 
adopting  the  most  efficient  business  methods  and 
l.y  exacting  reasonable  profits.  Dealers  in  con- 
vention and  otherwise  vociferously  professed  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plans  and  pnunised  co-operation. 
But  resulting  lower  prices  were  not  forthcoming, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  was  compelled  to  exercise  the 
authority  vested  by  the  act  and  set  aside  the 
operation  of  ordinary  business  laws  and  demand 
that  prices  be  fixed  upon  cost  plus  a  uniform  and 
reasonable  profit. 

By  this  act  he  has  struck  hard  at  the  cause 
of  inflated  prices,  and  for  the  first  time  touched 
upon  a  matter  which  will  test  the  loyalty  of 
food  dealers  of  all  classes.  Of  course,  a  wail 
about  interfering  with  the  long  established  law 
of  supply  and  demand  went  up,  but  every  one 
knows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  never  did  operate  fully  and  unre- 
strictedly. But  it  .served  as  a  guise  uuder  which 
men  speculated  to  their  hearfs  content  by  buying 
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all  they  could  and  selling  for  all  they  could  get. 
From  time  immemorial  the  public  has  not  quei- 
tioned  this  right,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  a  cer- 
tain class  to  be  curbed.  However,  the  food  ili- 
rector  is  clothed  with  power  to  withhold  licefi.^e 
or  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  those  who  will  n  »t 
comply,  and  this  new  step  will  mean  the  alniii.st 
complete  control   t)f   food   prices. 

Critics,   however,   point  to   one  factor  in    -lie 
food    problem    which    is    not    under    control    .iiui 
which  they  fear  will  defeat  the  ends  sought,  and 
that  Is  the  producers  of  food.      The  farmer,   they 
say.  is  exempt    under  the  law   from  such  contnl 
and  accordingly  will,  if  he  does  not  already,  t  ike 
i;dvantage   of   his    opportunity   and    exact    unj  ist 
and   unreasonable  prices.      It   is   up   to   farmers  tr» 
prove    that    such    fears   are    groundless:    to   sh  >\v 
to  the  world  that  they  are  not  merciless  and  over- 
greedy.      There   is   a   chance  now   for  the   farmer 
to  prove  that  when  other  men  de  il  justly  he  will 
do  likewise.     The  business  principle  of  reckoning 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  find  a  selling  price 
is  just,  and  one  which  farmers  have  asked  thit 
other  business  obsen-e  for  years.     The  governnien* 
has  generously,  and  we  think  justly,  left   farmers 
free   to  sell   when   and   how   they   choose,   and  t> 
set   their  own  price  so  far  as  government   inter- 
ference is  concerned      Will   they   use   that   privi- 
lege fairly.'     We  have  faith  that  they  will.  Nois- 
ing would  so  shake   the  confidence  oi    the   publio 
in  the  farmers'  integrity  as  for  them  to  take   id- 
vantage     of     the     opportunity     to     demand     un- 
reasonable  profits    when    others,    by    force   of  ( ir- 
cumstances.     are     compelled     to     be     reasonal»>. 
P&      fe      Ite 
Receipts    of    milk    in    a    given    marke' 
may  mean  a  number  of  things.     Un  ler 
normal  conditions  of  demand  and  pr;.^ 
any    appreciable    decrease    in    supplier 
would  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  market  pric^ 
was   not   paying   for   the   cost    of   production    lui 
that  the  farmers  were  either  reducing  their  herd.* 
or    not    feeding    to    capacity.       With    greatly    ia- 
creased  price  of  milk  it  is  reasonable  to  supp  >i^ 
that  the  demand  would   decrease  somewhat,   mi 
under    unrestricted    law    of    supply    and    demaiil. 
the  receipts  would   be  decreased  to   adjust   th- ' 
selves  to  the  lesser  consumption.     Under  the  p:  '- 
ent  conditions,  when  all  prices  are  high,  incl  <  ■ 
ing  feed,  labor  and  the  finished  product,  and  wU^ 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  condensed  tt.ili 
and  milk  products,   the  reduced  receipts  must  l*-" 
taken   to   Indicate   a   combination   of   all   of  the-* 
conditions. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  figures  on  the  Ne 
\urk  milk  market   for   the  past    few    weeks  inil'. 
cate  a  decided   decline    in    receipts.      In   spite  o 
the  claims  of  surplus,   made  by   the  dealers,  the 
figures  show  that  receipts  have  declined  from  l» 
to  20  percent  on  milk  and  cream.     The  followta^ 
table  shows   the   receipts   of   milk   and   cream  in 
40-quart  cans  for  comparable  weeks  for  the  pas' 
four  \eurs: 
Week  ending  Milk      •  Creaiu 

October    21.    1914     323.r.44  9.855 

October   23,    1915    S33.481  11.125 

October    21.    1916    323,208  8,972 

October    22.    1917     295.150  8.02^ 

If    we    consider    the    receipts    for    the    week 
quoted    in    1914    as    normal    and    put    it    at    !*>' 
percent,    the   tendency    thru    the   three   years   rr 
lowing    would    be    represented    as    increasinn    '  • 
lor.l   percent  on  milk  and  115   percent   on  cn-r, 
in  1915:  dropping  back  to  normal  or  100  percen 
on  milk  and  down  to  91  percent  on  cream  in  l'»l<' 
and  then  making  a  further  drop  to  91.2  percent 
on  milk  and  SI. 4  percent  on  cream  in   1917.     The 
figures  f(.r  the  following  week  each  year  show  a 
similar  result,    indicating  that    the   weeks   quoted 
are   representative    of    the   season       The    rerrii>t' 
in   40-quart  cans   in   weeks  comparable   with   l'^*' 
week  were: 
Week  ending  Milk  Cn-n' 

October    27.    1914     ^.17.727  l<^  ']l 

October    29,    1915     349,220  12.24> 

October   28,    1916    339.5r.2  10.^2- 

October   27.    1917    293.371  »-•- 

Putting  the  receipts  for  the  week  in  ni< 
again  at  100  percent  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
figures  show  109.9  percent  on  milk  and  112^^ 
percent  on  cream  in  191?^:  106.8  percent  on  n.ilK 
and  practically  100  rerrent  on  cream  in  li'l  ■ 
then  down  to  92  3  percent  on  milk  and  76.4  p^'fj 
cent  on  cream  in  1917  Receipts  o?  mW'  "' 
cream  in  the  Philadelphia  market  are  not  yet 
available.  It  can  only  be  inferred  that  the  '<?«>■ 
dency  is  much  the  same  in  the  two  markets 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Institute  Plans.  —  Pennsylvania's 
Farmers'  Institutes  will  start  next 
week,  the  hrst  being  scheduled  for 
Wayne  County.  Every  county  will 
liuve  at  least  two  or  three  meetings 
i.ad  it  is  evident  that  people  connect- 
ed with  the  state  government  real- 
ize that  if  ever  the  institutes  were 
to  justify  their  continuance  It  will 
have  to  be  this  coming  season.  The 
institute  speakers  aro  to  pay  close 
attention  to  every  question  asked  by 
farmers  and  endeavor  to  furnish  gen- 
erally any  information  of  value  pos- 
sil)le.  They  are  also  to  co-operate 
with  speakers  to  be  furnished  by  the 
national  government  to  talk  on  food 
conservation  and  ways  of  speeding 
up  agricultural  'production. 

Bond  Issue  for  Roads. — It  Is  ap- 
parent that  what  influence  the  pres- 
ent state  administration  has  left  is 
going  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  borrow  50  million  dollars  for 
road  improvement.  The  advocates  of 
this  method  of  financing  road  build- 
ing say  that  in  spite  of  the  prospects 
of  further  national  bond  issues  there 
will  be  a  good  market  for  state  bonds. 
It  is  also  contended  that  in  spite  of 
the  great  increase  in  state  revenue 
tine  to  the  growth  of  automobile  reg- 
istration, the  demands  of  mainten- 
ance, due  to  war  traffic  in  some  sec- 
tions, will  more  than  swallow  It  up. 
The  next  year  will  see  the  test  of  the 
proposition. 

Market  Bureau  Limitations. — An 
opinion  from  the  attorney  general's 
department  appears  to  have  settled 
very  definitely  that  the  state,  while 
charging  for  licenses  growing  out 
of  supervision  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Is  not  authorized  to  exact  any 
fee  or  commission  for  putting  farm- 
ers a«d  markets,  which  means  con- 
Fimiers,  In  touch  with  each  other. 
The  question  arose  whether  the  new 
Ibireau  of  Markets  had  authority  to 
charge  a  commission  for  effecting 
'^iiles.  It  was  promptly  held  that  the 
bureau  was  enacted  to  supply  a  need 
in  the  governmental  system  and  that 
i'  should  not  charge,  even  tho  all 
revenue  would  go  to  the  state  treas- 
ury. 

The  Milk  Report. — The  report  of 
the  State  Milk  Commission  on  the 
situation  In  the  Pittsburgh  district 
contains  not  only  the  suggestion  that 
if  the  public  will  drink  more  milk  the 
farmers  will  produce  it.  but  that 
farmers  should  keep  more  cows.  It 
is  stated  that  at  least  one  heifer  calf 
out  of  every  five  should  be  kept  and 
that  in  no  case  should  farmers  sell 
more  than  18  percent  of  such  ani- 
m.Tls. 

No  Increase  in  Wheat. — The  bulle- 
tin of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
f'ulture  says  that  between  the  weath- 
er and  the  lack  of  farm  labor  hopes 
that  Pennsylvania  would  add  ma- 
terially to  its  wheat  acreage  are  com- 
mencing to  fade.  There  will  be  an 
increase,  but  nothing  like  the  150,- 
flflO  acres  expected.  One  of  the  reas- 
ons nsslgned  Is  that  the  farmers  have 
hpcn  unable  to  even  obtain  men  to 
help  dig  potatoes  and  to  get  In  late 
Tops,  which  has  preventerl  some  who 
had  announced  intention  to  Increase 
acreage  from  doing  so.  The  same  Is 
true  as  regards  rye. 

More  Com  Asked. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Patton  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  prospect  that  not  only 
^'  til  the  stale  be  asked  to  raise  more 
^heat  and  rye  next  year,  but  that 
■:  greater  acreage  than  ever  of  com 
will  be  requested.  He  urges  saving 
ilouble  the  usual  amount  of  seed 
orn.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  more  acres  In  corn  and 
''f'f't]  in  those  sections  where  the  crop 
•vas  hit  by  frost. 

Helter  Draf  Plan. — .Vccording  to 
^hat  men  con.,iected  with  the  draft 
system  say  there  will  be  a  better 
;irr  tngement  when  the  second  call 
for  men  is  made  and  the  trouble  ex- 
Mcrieuced  in  regard  to  classification 
"f  those  within  the  draft  age  will  be 
more  or  less  done  Jiway  with.  Th? 
•loards  will  be  Insttnicted  to  find  out 
Jtbout  their  people  first  and  after  get- 
ting facts  to  arrange  the  calls.  The 
helief  Is  expressed  that  men  engaged 
in  ngrfrultnre  or  who  are  needed  on 
fnrms  may  be  separated  and  only 
^1l<en  where  absolutely  necessary. 
Apparently  the  seriousness  of  the 
•iRricultural  labor  sittiatinn  Is  com- 
"lonclng  to  be  realfreff. 

Storage  Stock. — As  some  10  mll- 
't*m  dozen  of  egg»  and  10  million 
pounds  of  butter  now  held  In  cold 
"'orage  plants  of  this  state  are  to 
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come  out  under  operation  of  the  state 
law  by  Christmas  time  there  is  con- 
siderable interest  being  manifested 
now  as  to  \fhere  they  will  go.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  foodstuffs  is  concentrated 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  number  of  licenses 
for  sale  of  oleo  in  Pennsylvania  Is 
already  1,100  more  than  the  total 
issued  last  year,  the  revenue  there- 
from being  correspondingly  increas- 
ed.— Hamilton,   Harrisburg,    Nov.    5. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Men  Needed  in  Dairy  Plants.  — 
According  to  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture  there  is  apparent  an  urg- 
ent need  to  make  the  best  use  of 
dairy  products  everywhere.  To  do 
this,  men  of  training  are  requisite, 
and  there  is  a  marked  scarcity  of 
such  men.  There  is  a  special  need 
of  men  with  a  knowledge  of  best 
methods  of  making  skim  milk  pro- 
ducts. For  a  number  of  months  the 
college  has  been  unable  to  find 
enough  trained  men  to  fill  positions 
where  such  men  are  needed.  The  col- 
lege offers  a  free  course  of  instruction 
for  three  months  from  Nov.  7.  1917 
to  Feb.  12.  1917.  with  courses  in 
methods  of  testing  milk,  handling 
market  milk,  making  butter  and 
cheese,  intended  to  fit  a  man  for 
work  in  any  dairy  plant. 

Government  to  Supervise.  —  New 
York  millers  and  dealers  in  flour 
have  received  notice  of  future  govern- 
ment supervision  over  the  operation 
of  mills  and  Its  later  handling  on  its 
way  to  the  public.  The  mills  will 
again  resume  work  as  usual,  owing 
to  an  agreement  whereby  Canadian 
hard  wheat  from  the  great  lakes  is 
to  be  available  for  our  present  de- 
mands, to  be  repaid  later  when  our 
crop  is  available. 

Cider  Mills  Closed. — According  to 
leading  Onondaga  County  vinegar 
manufacturers  cider  vinegar  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  by  next  June. 
Very  few  cider  mills  opened  at  all 
for  lack  of  apples  this  fall,  only  a 
little  custom  grinding  for  farmers' 
home  use  being  done.  Factories  us- 
ually making  5.000  barrels  a  year 
are  making  from  not  any  up  to  500 
harrels.  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
cider  districts  report  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

Dean  Howe  on  Farm  Board. — Agri- 
culturists in  Central  New  York  are 
gratified  over  the  appointment  of 
Dean  Howe  of  Syracuse  College  of 
Agriculture  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Un- 
der the  new  law  this  council  will 
take  over  much  work  now  done  by 
local  health  boards,  as  well  as  sever- 
al other  bureaus,  having  broad  pow- 
ers of  administration.  The  person- 
nel of  tn  board  makes  It  one  of  the 
most  substantial  ever  appointed  in 
the  state. 

.Auburn  to  Have  Federal  Land 
Bank. — At  the  request  of  twenty 
farmers  of  Cayuga  County  the  farm 
bureau  has  arranged  for  a  federal 
land  bank  In  .\uburn. 

Crop  Notes — The  hardest  freeze 
for  many  years  for  the  time  of  the 
year  was  experienced  thruout  the 
state  October  "I.  It  was  a  48  hours 
steady,  hard  freeze  which  penetrated 
potato  hills,  nnd  froze  apples  and 
cabbage.  Much  damage  has  resulted. 
Farmers  fear  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  potatoes  will  be  frozen  in  for  the 
winter,  unless  later  conditions  are 
much  altered.  More  potatoes  are 
not  dug  in  Central  New  York  than 
have  been  dug  and  frost  and  rot 
will  destroy  a  big  percentage  of  the 
crop.  Help  Is  unobtainable  fn  most 
sections. 

Dairy  Prices  —  The  TTtica  dairy 
board  has  made  no  prices  for  several 
weeks,  the  high  retail  prices  curtail- 
ing demand  for  cheese  and  butter, 
making  a  problem  that  confronts 
most  of  the  large  dairy  boards  of  the 
state.  Butter  has  sold  recently  at  43 
cents,  altho  retail  trade  and  public 
markets  have  had  upwards  of  50c. 
.\  producers'  marketing  association 
formed  for  the  purpo.se  of  holding 
down  retail  prices  of  milk  In  New 
York  City  and  composed  of  1^  farm 
milk  organizations  has  secured  con- 
trol of  two  shipping  stations  and 
is  selling  200.000  qts.  of  pasteurized 
milk  dally.  Grocers  bnv  the  mlTk  at 
9  rents  a  quart  and  retail  It  at  10 
cents.  More  such  organizations  are 
hailly  needed  In  all  big  cities. 

Great  Horse  Show. — The  32nd  an- 
nual borse  show  of  New  York  City 


will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den the  week  of  November  12.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  great  event  will 
be  donated  to  the  Red  Cross. — P. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

New  Jersey  Short  Courses. — Young 
men  and  women  are  offered  a  three 
months'  practical  training  in  up-to- 
date  a„riculture  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  New  Brunswick.  Five 
courses  will  be  offered:  General  agri- 
culture and  dairy  farming;  fruit 
growing  and  market  gardening; 
poultry  husbandry,  bee  husbandry 
and  home  economics.  The  aim  of  the 
short  courses  Is  to  provide  a  thoro 
training  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  scientific  farming,  combined 
with  farm  practice.  The  classes  are 
held  at  the  college  farm.  The  courses 
open  November  19  and  continue  until 
February  20.  and  will  be  condu  ed 
under  the  .direction  of  Professor 
Frank  G.  Helyar,  formerly  dire  tor 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Schof»l 
at  Morrlsvllle.  New  York. 

Treasury  Balance.  —  The  state 
government  began  its  new  fiscal  year 
last  week  with  a  surplus  or  free  bal- 
ance In  the  treasury  of  $2,458,591.21. 
The  cash  balance  was  $6,395,705.22 
and  the  amounts  to  be  deducted  from 
this,  represented  as  due  on  contracts 
and  requisitions,  totalled  $3.f)37.- 
113.94.  Included  In  the  outstanding 
obligations  represented  In  requisi- 
tions made  on  the  treasury  Is  the 
sum  of  $1,016,947.36,  which  is  for 
the  state  road  purposes. 

Frost  Damage.  —  Reports  from 
South  Jersey  are  to  the  effect  that 
early  frosts  wrought  havoc  among 
many  crops,  the  only  ones  escaping 
as  a  whole  were  leituce,  cabbage  and 
turnips.  Tons  of  tomatoes  are  lying 
along  the  Colestown  Road  and  be- 
tween Colestown  and  Vincentown  In 
Camden  County,  thrown  there  by 
persons  who  could  not  sell  to  the 
canneries.  On  one  farm  several  hun- 
dred tons  were  not  pulled  because  of 
lack  of  transpot^atlon  fa  cf  If  ties. — L. 


MARYIAJffD   WEEK   EXHIBITION 
POSTPONED 


Because  of  the  Impossibility  of  se- 
curing the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory 
and  other  war  causes,  the  Maryland 
Week  exhibit  wMll  not  be  held  this 
year.  It  has  been  decided  to  post- 
pone this  event  for  one  year,  and 
hold  local  community  exhibits  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  The  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  affiliated  asso- 
ciations will  be  held  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  December  18  to  21. 


NEW  JERSEY  CORN  SHOW 


New  Jersey  will  hold  Its  first  an- 
nual Corn  Show  at  Trenton,  as  part 
of  the  annual  .Vgricultural  Week. 
January  23  to  '!'•.  Cash  premiums 
and  ribbons  have  been  provided  for 
individual  entries  which  may  be  en- 
tered as  a  part  of  a  county  exhibit. 
For  full  particulars  and  directions 
for  arrangement  and  shipping  of  en- 
tries, address  Prof.  Frank  App.  Ex- 
periment Station.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY  INSTITUTE  DATES 
FOR  NOVEMBER 

14-15  Hamilton  Sq.,  Mercer  Co. 

Stewartsville.  Warren  Co. 

Wyckoff.  Bergen  Co. 

21-22  Swedesboro.       Glou.    Co. 

Montague.  Sussex  Co. 

Branchville,      Sussex  Co. 

Med  ford.   Burlington  Co. 

Farmingdale.     Mon.    Co. 

Layton,  Stissex   Co. 

AUentown.  Mon.  Co. 

Washington,  Warren  Co. 

Cape  May.  Cape  May  Co. 
County  Board 

Laurelton.         Ocean  Co. 

So.  Branch.  Somerset  Co. 


Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

17 

Nov. 

19 

Nov 

21 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

23 

Nov. 

23 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

27 

Nov. 

27 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  MEETING 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica will  meet  In  national  convention 
.at  Washington.  D.  C.  December  10- 
13.  Nation-wide  prohibition  will  be 
tbf?  primary  aim.  but  this  will  be 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  food 
conservation  particularly.  Matters 
of  Interest  to  farmers  will  have  a 
prominent  place  In  the  discussions. 
John  A.  McSparran.  master  of  the 
Pennsylvanta   Stat©  Grange,   will  b« 
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ont  of  the  speakers.  Individual 
granges  and  all  farmers'  organiza- 
tions are   invited    to   send    delegates. 


NEW  JERSEY  SHORT  COURSES 

.\  course  in  home  economics  will 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Short 
Courses  this  winter  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  College  at  New 
Brunswick.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  canning,  drying,  use  of  meat  sub- 
stitutes and  other  methods  which  are 
being  followed  in  the  effort  to  meet 
the  shortage  of  food  confronting  the 
world. 

The  Short  Courses  open  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  Other  courses  are  offered  in 
general  agriculture  and  dairy  farm- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  market  gar- 
dening, poultry  husbandry,  and  bee 
husbandry.  The  staff  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion will  constitute  the  main  part  of 
the  teaching  force,  and  the  buildings 
and  equipment  on  the  College  Farm 
will  be  available  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents In   these   courses. 


English  farmers  are  being  guaran- 
teed minimum  prices  for  th^ir  farm 
products  thru  1923  by  the  English 
Government,  in  order  to  promote 
greater  production.  The  1917  prices 
are  as  follows:  Wheat.  $1.81  per 
bushel;  oats,  $1.16  per  bushel;  po- 
tatoes,  78    cents  per  bushel. 


FARM  MEETING   CALENDAR 


National    Grange   Meeting,    St.   Louis.    Mo.. 
Noveinl)er   14-23. 

Assoi-iation     of    .\sricultural     Colleges     .ind 
Staiions,   Washington.    D.   C,    Nov.    I4-lt;. 
^  .Stiort    Coursr's    iu     Agriculture    at    Rutgers 
<  o11p:;i'.   X^w  Brunswick.   N.  .1.,  open   Nov.  20. 

International    Liv<»    Sto.k    Exposition.    Chi- 
oajfo.    III.,    Dooem1)or    1-8. 

Xt'w  .lersey   Horii  iiltural    Society,    NVwark. 
N.   .1..    Decein)>er    10-12. 

Pennsylvania    State    Oranap.    Wllliainspori, 
Pa.,'  Decemlier    11-13. 

Palace     Poultry     .SIiow.     New     York     City. 
Deremher    H-15. 

New    York    Stafo    Dairymen's    .^s^ori.itioa, 
Symmse,     N.    Y..    I>Pi-enil.er    11-14. 

.Maryland    State    Oran,-e.    Belair,    Md  .    De- 

rem  Iter     11-13. 

Maryland      -Vgricultural    ^Societies,     Balti- 
more,    Md..     Deremlier     l.S-21. 

Madison   Squrfre   Poulrrv    Sliow,   New  York 
City,    Deceml)pr   aj^-Tann.iry    2. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  10,  lui:. 
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Three  Useful  Machines 

THREE  International   machines   that  will 
pay  their  way  on  any  farm  where  there 
is  corn  to  market  or  livestock  to  feed  arc  : 

Keystone  Shellers,  adaptable  to  large  or  small 

ears,  shell  hard  or  soft  corn 
clean  without  cracking  the 
kernels  or  crushing  the  cobs. 
There  are  eight  styles  in  1,  2,  4, 
and  6-hole  sizes,  with  capacities 
from  a  few  ears  shelled  by 
hand,  up  to  4,000  bushels  per 
day. 

International  F^ed  Grinders,  for  grinding  small 
grain,  corn  on  the  cob,  or  corn 
in  the  husk,  come  in  three  styles 
with  regular  or  special  platesr  6", 
8",  and  10"  in  diameter.  Capaci- 
ties from  5  to  30  bushels  per  hour 
take  care  of  all  ordinary  require- 
ments. 

Mogul  Kerosene  Engines  furnish  steady,  eco- 
Domical  power  for  tb^se  and  other  farm  machines. 

They  are  simple,  reliable,  sat- 
isfactory; operating  on  the 
fuel  that  is  cheapest  or  most  con- 
venient to  buy.  Mogul  kerosene 
mixers;  built-in  magnetos  that 
make  batteries  unnecessar}';  en- 
closed crank  cases;  full  equipment, 
^ ^'-l'^  I  "'^^^■.^^  ready  to  run;  are  features  of  all 
^*=- — ^'  "  ~  irari"^  Mogul  engines,  from  1  to  50-H.  P. 

Equip  your  farm  with  a  set  of  these  three  useful  machines. 
See  the  local  dealer  or  write  the  address  below  for  complete 
information. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

/OQj  CHICAGO  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Hor«eorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  thfiu 
Into  Coats  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robes, 
ruirs  or  cloveB  when  so  ordert'd.  Your 
twr  goods  will  cost  you  l»«a  Uuui  to  buy 
tUeiii  anil  he  woilh  more. 

Our  iMualnMod  eatalofl  (rives  a  lot  of 
Informal  ion.  It  teils  how  to  take  otf 
and  care  fur  liides  ;  how  and  when  we 
|my  the  friitrht  both  ways:  about  our 
•afo  dyaiiifl  proceaa  on  row  and  home 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins,  almut  the 
fur  ffoiMls  an<l  g:anio  tropbies  we  et-U, 
taxideriny.  etc 

Then  we  have  reoently  irot  ont  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  nmlTs. 
neeltwear  and  othtT  fine  lur  (;arm<'nts. 
with  prices  also  lur  garmanta  rsmod* 
alad  and  rapalred.  .,      . 

You  can  have  either  book  by  eendlnpri 
voiir  correot  address  naming  which,  or 
i  -ih  books  if  vou  need  both.    Address 

TIte  Croisby  Frisian  Fur  Companyt 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Overlands 
Pullmans 

1917   BRAND   NEW 

We  have  purchased  from  a«pnts  or  the  auovr 
compflnles  a  number  of  brand  new  I'MT  f»verland: 
and  1!>I7  Pullm:ins.  they  will  lie  sold  :it  a  tremen- 
dous savlne  over  reeiilar  list  price.  To  the  man 
who  wants  u  NKW  Car.  he  should  Invctlcau?  Ilil- 
uDuaual  onportuuity. 

Also  1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 

Every  make  known  la   i'.»I7-rJl«i   modclj.  from 
•  1,S0  to  S800. 
Send  toKlay  for  our  new 

Auto  CaiatOfi  A 

it  F  tuK  of  vain  ibic  IntoriuallOD  for   the  man 
who  expects  to  buy  u  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largest    Aula  Dealers 
203  N.  Broad  St.,   Philadelphia 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

1  BUY  R.WV  FURS— niRRCT  FROM  the  hunt- 
er or  ta".ii>iM;r.  the  rountry  fur  buyer,  or  the  local 
dealer.    I'll  buy  one  hide  or    ten  thou.sand    hides. 

My  price  lists  are  ts.sue<l  roRularly  throiichout  the 
aea.*>n.  VVRITB  for  one  and  keep  iiosted  on  mar- 
ket conditions.  It  1»  free  for  the  asking,  .""i  PFR- 
CF-.VT  KXTR.\  PAII>  ON  SHIPMF.NTS  A- 
MOUVriNtJ  TO  $2.1.00  AND  OVER.  1  pay  all 
transportation    charges. 

Ifyo'i  prefer,  you  can  put  your  own  valuation  on 
your  f.irs  ani  If  I  cannot  pay  a«  much  or  more.  I 
will  return  vour  furs  to  you  at  my  exiieiise.  If  you 
win  he  retsrtnable,  we  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nioelv  and  be  of  benellt  to  each  other  Try  uie 
It  will  meancxtr.-i  money  for  you.  Get  la  toucl^ 
With  me  at  once.        DO  IT   NOW 

HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  25th  St^     New  York  City 

Member  of  the  Raw  Fur  Merchants'   iVaaoclaiior 
of  the  City  of    New  York. 


ASmallCilifornia  Farm  ^r«7rr  ""K^^e 

crops  y>i  :<n>w  about  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etc.-- 
abiOoriiiRei,  urines.  oHves  and  tlRs.  Ideal  for  da  rylng- 
ain«  and  clilciions.  No  cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low 
prices  ewy  terms;  good  roads;  scho  .l.s  and  cliurchcs. 
En)  IV  life  here.  Newcomers  welcome.  V\  rite  for  our 
Sin  JoaQiiln  Valley,  also  Dairying  an.l  Poultry  Hiilslng 
Illustrated  folders,  free.  O.  L, Swigr aves.  ln<l>'8inal 
Cointnl-wloner.  Santa  Fe  Ry..  l!>7o  Ry.   Exc  h..C hlcago. 


by  shipping  to 

Lewis  Daer  6  Co.'i!£« 

©ept.    J 

Baltimore,  Md. 

_E>t.  iBtq^ 

WxUe  for  our  Pdce  UsU 


The  National  Dairy  Show 

Greatest  of  all  Cattle  and  Products  Shows 


(t  has  well  been  said  that  our  great 
aRncultural  fairs  are  the  hour  hands 
which  register  the  material  progress 
of  a  people.  But  of  what  value  is  a 
clock  with  no  one  to  look?  On  Mon- 
day only  10.000  people  attended.  On 
Tuesday  at  noon  but  a  scant  2,000 
had  passed  thru  the  turnstiles  into 
this,  the  greatest  agricultural  exhibit 
of  the  year,  held  in  a  city  with  the 
best  ot  railroad  facilities,  perfect 
housing  arrangements,  a  new  quar- 
ter-million-dollar coliseum;  a  show 
which  has  drawn  the  very  cream  of 
the  world's  dairy  stock — Guernseys 
from  the  orange  groves  of  California, 
competing  with  their  fawn  colored 
sisters  from  New  Jersey;  Jerseys  from 
far-off  Texas  matched  against  the 
best  from  Massachusetts;  while  the 
Holsteins  came  all  the  way  from 
Seattle.   Wash.,   to  meet   the   Middle 


heritage  of  the  Jersey  to  the  superla- 
tive degree,  these  two  classes,  and  all 
others  that  entered  the  arena,  held 
the  admiring  attention  of  hundreds  oi 
spectators  and  many  breeders.  Nu- 
merically, the  Jerseys  outdistanced  all 
other  breeds  represented.  A  sensa- 
tion was  created  when  Gamboges 
Vellum  Majesty,  owned  by  M.  D 
Munn,  of  Minnesota,  was  placeil 
above  Noble  Sultan  Golden  Fern,  of 
''e  Galbraith  herd,  from  Tennessee — 
the  bull  that  had  never  before  been 
defeated.  And  later  when  the  grand 
champion  honor  was  placed  It  fell  to 
Gamboge's    Vellum    Majesty. 

Twenty-five  cows  were  out  in  the 
aged  class;  beauties  such  as  can  not 
be  duplicated  at  any  other  show  in 
the  world.  It  was  not  with  great 
difficulty  that  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee.  oi 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  selected 


Glenside  Cyrus,   Grand   Champion   Milking   Shorthorn   Bull   at   Ohio 

State  and  Trenton  Fairs,  1917 


Don't  Rent  A  Farm— You  Can  Buy  One 


/»i.^__-_  alon^tlK  K.insiw  fltv  Souiheni  R:iilvay 
Uneaper  ttiau  you  CiUi  rent  one  in  the  old  settled 
states.  Write  for  copy  of  "I. and  onerlnRs."  "'The 
Ozark  RCKlon  of  Missouri  iintl  Arkansas  ■  "West 
LtHilslana.    Kast    Texa      and  Ihc   Guli   Coast,     and 

"^'^^^ddr^'."  n?MIO.lATION    Bt;REAa 

-  ..   KansasCliy,  Miasotin. 


No.603    K.  C.  S.  BuUdlnv- 


TRAPPERS 


Get    **llIORE   MONEY*' 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

''SHUBERT'' 

the  larcest  honse  In  the  World  dealing  exclaslvely  In 
NORTBTAMERICAN  RAW  FUHS.areliable-responsible-safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for  more 
than  n  third  of  a  Century."  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
F^rShJper*  prompt.  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
Teturns.  Write  for  "illf  »l»»brrt  ©Ijtpprr  "  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 

Wrtte  for  lt-NOW-lt'«  FREE 
-     .^ ^„j«   «  25-27  WEST  AUfiPTIM  AVE. 

A»  B. SHUBERT, Inc.  b^ i39chicaco.dj».a.^ 


West  on  the  Ohio  field.  Time  and 
money,  brains  and  effort  without 
stint  had  been  lavished  by  the  leading 
cattlemen  of  the  country  to  show 
their  stuck  at  this  great  fair.  The  cat- 
tle were  there.  The  dairy  show  offi- 
cials spent  thousands  of  dollars  intel- 
ligently advertising  the  show,  but  the 
people  failed  to  come  in  the  numbers 
the  show  deserved  and  as  you  read 
this  1  hope  that  each  one  will  ask 
"why"? 

The  greatest  food  idea  today  Is 
conservation  and  as  I  looked  over  the 
Dairy  Show  it  seemed  lo  me  the  great- 
est single  lesson  might  also  be  the 
saving  and  developing  of  those  ani- 
mals, not  necessarily  with  the  longest 
pedigrees,  but  with  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  production.  To  be  able  in- 
telligently and  accurately  to  pick 
these  animals,  we  must  know  what 
our  animals  produce;  in  other  words, 
keep  daily  rerord^i.  A  number  of  ob- 
ject lessons  on  the  value  of  this  were 
shown.  In  these  days  of  %T,\)  grain 
and  impossibility  to  get  hired  men, 
there  are  plenty  of  dairymen  who 
would  have  done  the  best  day's  work 
of  the  winter  had  they  attended  the 
dairy  show  and  taken  home  the  idea 
of  weighing  each  cow's  milk.  You 
don't  need  to  wait  for  a  cow  testing 
association.  The  need  for  food  is  so 
great  that  it  is  almost  criminal  to 
carry  a  boarder  cow  this  year. 

The  Jerseys 
"Best  rings  of  aged  bulls  and  cows 
ever  seen  at  any  National  Dairy  Show 
or  at  any  other  show."  was  the  gener- 
al ringside  comment.  Possessing  that 
quality  and  refinement  which  is  the 


the  first  place  matron,  Oxford  Majes- 
ty's Gypsy,  owned  by  L.  V.  Walkey. 
of  Connecticut.  She  is  a  dairy  cow 
thru  and  thru  and  was  not  to  be  de- 
nied. Later  she  was  given  the  place 
of  highest  award,  as  the  grand  cham- 
pion cow  of  her  breed. 

There  was  lots  of  quality  among 
the  entries  of  the  younger  Jersey 
classes,  and  many  animals  that  wouhl 
prove  worthy  of  first  place  at  any 
show  except  the  National  had  to  l>e 
put  in  second  or  third  or  even  fourth 
place  because  some  other  animal  was 
just  a  bit  superior.  How  close  the 
competition  was  may  be  partially 
conveyed  by  stating  that  the  judfiin? 
lasted  from  Monday  afternoon  until 
Wednesday  evening.  Great  Scot'.s 
Brightness,  i.  yearling  in  the  Ed.  (' 
Lasater  herd,  of  Texas,  was  made 
junior  champion  cow. 

The  Guernseys 

Not  quite  so  dressy  in  appearance 
and  with  less  ostentation  than  the 
Jerseys,  the  cream  of  Ameritau 
Guernseys  appeared  in  the  ring  "" 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  A  trifle 
larger  than  their  Channel  Island  ^^i-^- 
ters,  they  were  more  content  to  l*?t 
the  business  end  demonstrate  thfir 
worth.  Yet  breeders  must  talk  of  the 
creaminess  of  this  one's  ears  and  the 
yellow  cast  of  that  one's  udder.  With 
C.  L.  Hill,  Robert  Scoville  and  ^^' 
A  McKerrow  acting  as  judges.  Lady- 
smith's  Cherub  was  eventually  select- 
ed from  among  a  dozen  entries  lor 
first  place  in  the  aged  bull  class. 

That  veteran  exhibitor  of  National 
Dairy  Show  winners,  W.  W.  Marsh. 
of  Iowa,  again  brought  the  gr:-Ti'l 
champion  cow  in  Imp.  Princess  v..  r 


J.  ve.nber  10.  1917. 

f^ere,  turning  the  same  trick  with  her 
this  year  that  he  did  last.  She  is  a 
j;M.at  cow,  milkiness  showing  all  over 
lie?.  If  we  could,  we  would  say  some- 
iJiing  about  some  of  the  younger  con- 
ic^-tants  that  came  into  the  ring.  But 

V  ►  ci»n't  in  a  statement  of  this  brev- 
jT..  Hopeful  of  Edgemoor,  owned 
\.  W.  H.  Dupee,  of  California,  was 
;,  de  junior  champion  bull;  Imp. 
h'se  De  Houard's  of  the  Prairie  was 
j  ^nior  champion  cow. 

The  Holsteins 

Genial  big  W.  S.  Moscrip  tied  the 
i^.bons  tor  the  Holsteins.  He  had 
lie  pleasure  of  playing  to  bigger  au- 
<i. fences  than  any  other  ringside  au- 
uiority.  Ten  excellent  aged  bulls 
<    nit  into  the  ring,  and  in  time  Oak 

V  ;ie  DeKol  Homestead,  of  the  lowana 
}  .;rms,  Iowa,  was  led  to  the  head  of 
the  class.  Winner  at  the  National 
Luiry  Show  last  year,  he  still  carries 
i,]^  great  size  in  matchless  style, 
."•tveral  mighty  fine  and  trim  fellows 
v.'cre  out  in  the  other  bull  classes, 
animals  of  excellent  Holstein  type, 
.'■raighf  rumps  and  top  lines  without 
a  drop,  the  kind  that  are  wanted  to 
i;.jprove   Holstein   type. 

Holders  acted  as  milkmaids  when 
i/ie  aged  Holstein  cows,  15  of  them, 
c.ime  to  the  scratch.  Minerva  Beets, 
01  the  Haeger  herd,  of  Illinois,  was 
instantly  recognized  as  the  favorite. 
Nr  Holstein  ever  had  a  more  perfect 
t'.pline  than  has  this  cow — straight 
,.iid  smooth  from  shoulder  tips  to  pin 
i  nes.  She  is  a  dairy  cow  from  end 
'f  end,  with  capacity  for  feed  and  the 
dbility  to  transmute  that  feed  into 
ijijlk  She  took  the  great  honor  again, 
giving  her  four  National  Grand 
'  liampionships. 

^^lmerous  quality  youngsters  of 
^:eat  merit  filled  the  younger  bull 
;  -.id  cow  classes.  Few.  if  any  of  them, 
'  vre  unworthy  of  the  company  and 
t!.fc  show  in  which  they  were  ex- 
i..iiTecl.  It  was  a  case  of  turn  down 
:.  iiiierotis  good  ones  to  take  the  one 
i:,i!:  w;.s  slightly  better,  or  which  at 
1  . 't  the  judge  thought  better.  Mata- 
(li  r  Segis  Walker  6th.  of  Carnation 
Stock  Farms.  Washington,  was  made 
junior  champion  bull  and  Calamo 
Nancy  Spafford  of  the  Haeger  herd 
vas;  junior  champion  cow. 

The  Ayrshires 
I:  enthusiasm  for  their  breed  will 
iti.nl,  Ayrshire  breeders  are  the  fel- 
Itv.s  who  have  the  big  future  in  the 
(Liry  world.  When  the  first  aged  Ayr- 
Miire  bull  entered  the  sawdust  ring  a 
jireat  round  of  applause  went  up  from 
i;  :-core  or  more  of  breeders.  Instantly 
lilt  uttention  of  the  crowd  was  drawn 
!:i  their  direction.  Small  numerical- 
i; .  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
1  reeds,  there  wa.s  a  quality  and  beau- 
ty and  smoothness  of  dairy  type  in 
tho«e  five  aged  bulls  that  marked 
Wieni  as  leaders.  Will  Forbes,  as 
.!  ulge,  had  no  little  task  in  picking 
ll(\vie's  Mint  Master,  of  Wendover 
1  ;  rni.  New  Jersey,  for  first  place.  Yet 
he  could  not  maintain  his  winning 
1  >';oe  thruout  the  show.  When  he  was 
luitched  against  Cavalier's  Lord  Stu- 
■  rt,  of  the  Adam  Sietz  herd,  of  Wis- 
'^onsin,  he  lost,  the  Seitz  bull  taking 
'he  grand  championship.  Shewalton 
Main's  Queen,  of  Strathglass  Farm. 
>'ew  York,  was  made  senior  cham- 
pion and  grand  champion  cow.  Cava- 
lifr's  Kleinford  Dorothy,  owned  by 
^pitz.  of  Wisconsin,  was  junior  chani- 
lunn  cow. 

Brown  Swiss 
Only    two    Brown    Swiss    breeders 

V  <»re  on  the  grounds.  Hull  Bros.,  of 
f^hio,  and  L.  S.  Marshall  &  Son.  of 
Michigan.  Honors  were  ab'out  equal- 
'v  divided  between  the  two.  Marshall 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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got  grand  champion  bull  and  grand 
champion  cow. 

Mass  Meeting  of  the  Dairy  Industry 
President  M.  A.  Munn,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club,  presided  at 
a  mass  meeting  held  Monday  morn- 
ing. He  quoted  a  declaration  that 
the  American  nation  would  be  ob- 
literated in  three  years  if  the  dairy 
industry  were  to  be  suddenly  ended. 
He  then  introduced  G.  Harold  Powell, 
nuinager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'.  Association,  who  is  now 
working  with  the  food  administrator 
at  Washington.  He  represented  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  was  not  able  to  come. 

Mr.  Powell  discussed  some  of  the 
general  features  of  the  food  situa- 
tion, declaring  that  a  shortage  exist- 
ed in  nearly  all  of  the  fundamental 
necessities.  The  area  of  production 
for  the  Teutonic  powers  is  constant- 
ly contracting  while  the  allied  pro- 
duction of  wheat  is  525  million  bush- 
els below  normal.  This  deficiency 
must  be  largely  met  by  America.  This 
can  be  done  fairly  well  if  the  United 
States  can  increase  exports  by  200 
million  bushels  and  Canada  by  125 
million  bushels.  The  supply  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  has  also  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  not  only  during  the  war, 
but  for  years  thereafter,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  outside  of 
Europe  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
restore  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic animals.  The  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs  since  the  war  be- 
gan has  been  enormous.  For  instance, 
for  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  the  average  exports 
of  cheese  were  4?  million  pounds: 
last  year  they  were  66  million.  In 
the  same  three  years  the  average  ex- 
perts (if  butter  were  almost  5  mil- 
lion pounds:  last  year  they  were  26 
million.  He  declared  that  there  must 
be  greater  economy  in  the  handling 
of  farm  products  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer.  Tn  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, eggs  and  poultry,  the  losses  run 
Into  the  millions  annually.  The  food 
administration  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  prevention  of  waste.  He 
declared  that  under  the  present  ab- 
normal conditions  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  do  more  in  two  years  to  per- 
fect organizations  of  producers  and 
to  install  economical  methods  than 
could  possibly  be  done  iai  25  years  of 
normal  times.  He  said  that  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  is  manage* 
moves  crops  from  farm  to  consumer 
for  an  average  cost  of  two  percent  of 
the  ultimate  cost,- whereas  the  gen- 
eral average  for  farm  produce  runs 
from  five  to  twenty  percent.  The  or- 
ganization has  also  co-operated  in 
buying  with  a  resultant  saving  of 
hi.ndreds  (.f  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year.  He  advocated  heartily  the  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  that  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  decl.ired  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  results  of  co- 
operation is  the  awakening  of  the 
members  to  a  degree  of  public  and 
business  conscientiousness  that  could 
not  be  aroused  by  any  other  force 
He  made  extensive  comments  on  the 
new  food  law  and  declared  that  the 
act  was  largely  based  on  the  desire 
to  encourage  the  producer  and  to  pre- 
vent the  mishandling  of  products  af- 
ter they  are  in  secondary  hands.  For 
the  most  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
act  the  public  must  give  voluntary 
support  to  it  in  every  possible  way. 

Students'  Judging  Contest 
Missouri's  college  of  agriculture 
team  won  first  in  the  students'  judg- 
ing contest  Towa  State  College  was 
second  and  Nebraska  College  of  Agri- 
culture was  third  The  students  from 
16  different  universities  and  colleges 


The  Great  Milk  Making  Feed 

TZ'RAUSE  Dairy  Feed  has  made  a  top  notch  record  as  a  milk 
-^^  producer.  It  is  recognized  by  expert  dairymen  everywhere  as 
a  feed  of  the  highest  grade,  on  which  they  can  always  depend  for  in- 
creased milk  production  and  healthy  cows.  It  is  a  money-maker 
because  it  takes  the  place  of  high  priced,  home  grown  grains — 
savestimeandlabor  of  mixing — provides  a  better  ration  than  any 
otlier  combination  and  one  which  produces  big  and  certain  resuhs. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  made  under  a 
formula  which  has  been  approved  by 
experts  of  two  leading  agricultural 
colleges.  It  contains  distillers' grains, 
gluten  feed,  cotton  seed  meal,  wheat 
bran,  malt  sprouts,  wheat  middlings- 
brewers'  grains,  hominy  feed,  hnseed 
meal  and  a  fraction  of  1^  of  salt. 

A  Sdantlfically  Balanced  Ration 

Each  of* the  ingredients  in  Krause 
Dairy  Feed  has  distinct  and  specific 
value.  They  are  combined  in  such 
proportions  as  to  produce  a  scientifi- 
cally  balanced  ration  which  possesses 
maximum  food  and  milk-making  value 
— will  keep  your  cows  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  produce  a  big  milk  yield 
without    forcing.     Your   herd    will 


relish  Krause  Dbiry  Feed  and  respond 
to  it  immediately. 

Fowl  ''Kra-ue"  this  Winter 

Sell  your  high  priced  grains  and  make 
Krause  Dairy  Feed  your  etandby  for 
fall  and  winter  feeding.  Fed  alone 
or  with  any  home  grown  stuff  that 
does  not  bring  a  high  market  price, 
it  is  always  a  money  maker.  Com- 
pare the  cost  and  results  with  any 
lower  grade  mixture  and  you  will  find 
you  are  saving  money  and  making 
money. 

Write  for  Free  Sample 

Write  at  once  for  free  sample  cf 
Krause  Dairy  Feed,  also  useful  pock- 
et size  record  book.  Be  sure  to  give 
.".ame  of  your  dealer. 


CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILLING  CO. 

3703  Bumhun  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DISTILLER5 


ffigtit  now  ia  the  time 
when  you  want  to  prodaee 
every  pound  of  beef  ami  every 
ounceolbutterfatthat  your  cattle 
arecapal.le  of.  Fricifb-  ui  o  at  the  top. 
By  feeding  Atlas  Distillers  Grains  in 
your  balanced  rations,  you  aire  using;  tbc 
feed  with  the  greatest  fat  and  protein 
contents  known—  the  ftrcaf t-st  beef  and  milk 
prodacintr  feed  on  the  market.      ATLAS  has 
HJ  per  cent,  difrcstibility,  a  titfure  in  vcr  before 
eveD  approacbtni.      -^^-^^  nrw-i— 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  DISTILLERS  GRAINS  a  a 


State  Awiojlturnl    Schools    in   every  dairy 

Btate  ia  the  union  have   ma.lc  cru-eful  and 

otiiciaj  experiments  with  ATLAS  aixi  have 

found  that  it  runs  from  2  to  3  times  ae 

much  fat  and  from  3  to  4  timef  a?  much 

protein  as  straight  Brains.    Tlii^  means 

that  you  cannot   afford  to  foid  your 

grain.".   By  Bellinttthcmon  tlii'open 

market  you    can    buy   ATLAS, 

wbirh.  ton  for  ton,  has  three 

times  tbe  natritive  value  ot 


the  p-aine  nnd  scllp  for  less  money  than  some 
of  them.    Let  us  send  you  our  circular''  on 
dairy  feeds.    You  will  find  thja  your  protita 
will  be  BToater.  your  her<ls  will  be  in  bet- 
ter shape  ami  your  feed  cost  will 
be  greatly  decreased.    A   post- 
rara  will  tell  yon  how  to  do  thi.<! 
—or  see  your  dealer.    ATLAS 
DISTILLERS  GRAINS  contain 
27  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  pn^ 
tein  and  6  to  10  per  cent.  fat. 


ATLAS  FEED  A  MILLINa  COMPANY 
Peoria,  Illinois 
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New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS   ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
Aladdin  Kerosene  Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for 
p.irtirulars.  This  jirrcat  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  tieighborhocKL  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors; 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  youra  tret  for  this  help  Takes 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.    Cosi^  nothing  to  try  it. 

Bums  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerae>'n<  c<xil  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  o<'ise.  Fimplc.  no  pumpinu  up, 
no  pressure,  won't  ezpkxJe  Tepti  by  II  S.  t^'viTrm«fit  and  tli'.rty-fi\'o 
leudiHK  universitiea  show  the  Aladdin  frives  Ikju  iimtt  •■  ■»tb  tf|<u  ai>  hest 
riKind  wick  flame  lamps  W««  C*M  Mt4ai  lU  Panama  txpocition.  Over  three 
mniion  people  already  enjoyinK  thia  powerful,  white,  steady  SfiCllTC 
hifht,  nearest  to  sonhirht.  Guaranteed  And  think  of  it — you  HUCII  I  9 
can  get  it  mtkail  w^m  —*  •  ••«.  All  charvee  prepaid.  Ask  ^AyTCn 
for  our  10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  h"W  to  fret  ■••  fn*.  WAR!  I  CH 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMVARY,  42e  Aladdin  Bulltflng.  NSW  YORK 
t«>««««  Harammnm  tC— I  0>1    mutU*  Lmmm  Ml— ■  In  lit*  World 


BURNS 
94.J 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  ere  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  tlioroughly  iiard  burned — everlaating.  Don  t  have  to  QiJ 
»em  np  lo  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  ol  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLB 
SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Please  mentioD  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  tr  - -""crtisers. 
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PennsplVania  Farmer 


November  10,  1917 


jlovember  10,  1917. 


were  required  to  rank  each  class  of 
cattle  and  also  to  write  their  reasons 
for  such  placings. 

The  three  highest  teams  in  each 
breed — Ayrshire:  University  of  Mis- 
souri; Delaware  College;  Iowa  State 
College.  Guernsey:  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Iowa  State  College; 
South  Dakota  College.  Holstein: 
University  of  Nebraska;  University 
of  Missouri;  Iowa  State  College.  Jer- 
sey: University  of  Missouri;  Ken- 
tucky State  University;  Maryland 
Agricultural  College. 

The  students  in  the  contest  were 
required  to  judge  eight  classes  of 
cattle  consisting  of  four  bulls  and 
four  cows  each. 

Dairy  Marketing  Conference 
Is  ther*^  any  more  absorbing  topic 
for  dairymen  these  days  than  mar- 
keting? Wherever  there  are  twi.  or 
three  dairymen  gathered,  the  chances 
are  that  they  are  talking  some  phase 
of  the  subject.  Even  at  the  great  Na- 
tional  Dairy  Show,  many  dairymen 
were  found  talking  prices. 

The  conference  was  started  off  with 
a  short  address  of  welcome  by  H.  E. 
Van  Norman,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show.  In  a  response  to 
his  talk.  Milo  D.  Campbell,  president 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration, emphasized  that  the  greatest 
object  in  the  meeting  should  be  to 
outline  economies  rather  than  to 
meet  with  the  idea  of  boosting 
prices.  Organization  among  farmers 
has  come  to  stay,  he  said,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  create  cla.s  feeling  and 
promote  discontent  because  of  giving 
too  mucn  emphasis  to  farmers'  needs 
without  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
consuniers. 

Discussing  the  economic  factors 
that  affect  butter  production.  Geo.  E. 
Haskell,  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery 
Co  .  said  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  producer  is  not  getting  more 
for  his  butterfat  is  that  much  of  it 
m  delivered  to  the  creamery  in  poor 
ronrtition.  Lack  of  cooling  cream  and 
inilk  on  the  farm  and  carelessness  in 
.leaning  utensils  are  the  two  main 
reasons  for  this.  He  also  favored  the 
centrallzer  type  of  creamery  over  the 
small  concern  under  local  manage- 
ment because  the  large  concern  can 
build  up  a  volume  of  business  that 
warrants  the  hiring  of  experts  to 
make  and  market  the  product.  Local 
pride  is  the  thing  that  stands  in  the 

way  of  this. 

Geo    Cayer.    general    inspector    of 
the  department  of  agriculture.  Mon- 
treal, Can.,  told  o£  the  co-operative 
uork  of  the  cheese  maker*^  of  Que- 
liec.     Their  success   has  been   based 
upon  grading  products  and  then  sell- 
ing them  according  to  quality.  They 
maintain    three    grades    of    cheese. 
When  they  first  started  operation  in 
i;>10  they  had  T.O  cheese  factories  and 
only  10  percent  of  the  cheese  would 
^-rade  No.  1.  In  1916  there  were  500 
factories   selling  co-operatively   thru 
the  association,  and  90  percent  of  the 
rheese  was  of  good  quality.  The  to- 
tal business  this  year  will  amount  to 
nve  millions  of  dollars  at  the  present 
rate.  In  closing  his  address  Mr.  Cay- 
cr  emphasized  again  that  grading  and 
celling  on  a  quality  basis  were  the 
two  things  that  had  brought  success. 
Henry     Krumley,     of     Wisconsin, 
liilked  of  the  activities  of  cheese  pro^- 
.hicers  in  Sheboygan  County.  In  1912 
.ome   of  the   dairymen    got    tired   of 
seeing  the  price  of  cheese  cut  to  10  or 
1 2  cents  by  cheese  brokers  and  send- 
ing it  up  100  percent  or  more  during 
the   winter   season    when    very   little 
(heese  was  coming  onto  the  market. 
So    they   established    the    Sheboygan 
County    Chee.se    Producers'    Associa- 
tion.    The  first  nine  months  of  this 
vear  they  handled  7 J  million  pounds 


of  cheese,  at  an  average  expense  of 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for 
marketing  and  storing.  They  have 
eliminated  80  penent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter 
cheese  prices. 

"Any  plan  to  promote  saving,  low- 
ering prices  and  increasing  quality 
to  consumers  is  all  right,"  said  C.  E. 
Bassett,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, in  a  talk  on  the  organization  of 
dairy  co-operating  marketing  associa- 
tions, judged  under  the  rights  of  the 
Clayton  Act.     "But  to  organize  just 


to  boost  prices  is  wrong."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Bassett  believes  that  the 
object  of  co-operative  marketing  can 
not  legitimately  be  price  fixing,  but 
that  its  legitimate  object  is  to  effect 
savings  in  methods  of  marketing. 

Market  news  service  is  a  new  line 
of  work  that  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
bureau  of  markets  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  dairymen  about  the  gen- 
eral market  conditions,  giving  the 
producer  the  same  information  that 
enables  the  large  operator  in  dairy 
products  to  handle  his  stocks. 
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Interstate  Association  Notes 


New  Milk  Schedules—Annual  Meeting 


Following  is  the  statement  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion announcing  the  new  schedule 
of  milk  prices  that  went  into  effect 
on  November  5: 

"The  Exec\iiive  Committee  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion appreciates  that  the  public  has 
a  right  at  all  times  to  know  all  about 
the  milk  situation  in  Philadelphia 
and  this  knowledge  is  particularly 
important  now.  when  the  price  of 
every  commodity  *  has  increased  to 
the  consternation  of  the  consumer. 

"Our  Association  has  been  endeav- 
oring to  co-operate  with  the  Federal 
Food    Administration,    the    Tri-State 
Milk  Commission  and  other  agencies 
in   a   united   effort   to  keep   down   as 
far   as   iwssible   the   price  of   one   of 
the  food  necessities.     But  now  we  are 
facing  a  serious  situation.     We  have 
been     promised     lower     feed     prices. 
Those  reductions  have  not  material- 
ized.    Our  members  know  they  can- 
not alYord  to  continue  in  the  business 
at   the  present  prices  and   they   will 
gladly    furnish    facts    to    show    this. 
As  evidence,  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  very  serious  shortage  in   the 
Philadelphia   supply    at    the    present 
time,  which  indicates  only  one  thing, 
that  farmers  are  not  buying  the  nec- 
essary feed  to  keep  up  the  supply,  but 
rather,    are   depending   on    the    farm 
supply   of  corn   and   roughage — both 
corn  and  hay  are  double  1916  prices. 
"Furthermore,    recent   war   orders 
for  condensed   milk   are   at   a  figure 
that  will  insure  an  increased  price  to 
the    producers,    and    prices    paid    in 
other   markets    are    much    advanced. 
We  can,    therefore,    do   nothing   leas 
than  arrange  for  an  increase  for  our 
members,    and    have    fixed    a    price 
schedule    that    will    average   about    '; 
of  a  cent  a  quart  above  that  received 
since  July  1. 

Price  Schedule 
The  following  schedule  of  prices 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Asoclation  for  di- 
rect shipped  milk  fob.  Philadelphia, 
after  November  5. 
Test  Price  per        Price  per 

percent  100  lbs.  quart 

3  3.17  6.9 

3.1  3.21  7 

3.2  3.25  7.05 
'3.3                          3.29  7.1 

3  4  3.33  7.2 
3.5  3.37  7.8 
36  3.41  7.4 
3.7  3.46  7.5 
3.«  3.49  7.8 
3. ft  3.53  7.7 

4  3.n7  7-« 
4t                           ;'.61  7.85 

4.2  36S  79 

4.3  3  69  8 

4.4  3.73  8.1 
4  5  5.77  8.2 

46  3.81  .  8.3 

47  3. SB  8.4 
4.R  3  R9  8.5 
40  3  f»3  ?  !>^ 


5  3.97 

5.1  4.01 

When  not   tested   the 
be  73  cents  per  quart. 


price 


8.6 

8.7 

is   to 


Raiae  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford'a  Calf  Meal  than  on  at*. 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  »ubsti. 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  nuU 

Prcventa  scouring  and  insures  the  earl-/ 
maturity  of  aleek.  hanUsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pc- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Mi"j:'*  ,^» '»"'*"•  ,^;' 


Receiving  Station  Prices 
Following  is  the  new  schedule  of 
prices  at  receiving  stations  for  3,  3.3 
and  4  percent  milk.  The  price  for 
all  other  tests  is  at  the  rate  of  4 
cents  for  every  one-tenth  point  above 
and  belov/  these  testa. 


Miles 


3.3% 


4% 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


1- 
11- 

21- 
31- 
41- 
51- 
61- 
71- 
81- 

91-100 
101-110 
111-120 
121-130 
131-140 
141-150 
151-160 
161-170 
171-180 
181-190 
191-200 
201-210 
211-220 
221-230 
231-240 
241-250 
251-260 
261-270 
271-280 
281-290 
291-300 


2.88 

2.87 

2.86 

2.85 

2.84 

2.83 

2.82 

2.81 

2.80 

2,79 

2.78 

2.78 

2.77 

2.76 

2.75 

2.75 

2.74 

2.73 

2.72 

2.72 

2.71 

2.70 

2.70 

2.69 

2.69 

2.68 

2.68 

2.67 

2.66 

2.66 


3.16 
3.15 
3.14 
3.13 
3.12 
3.11 
3.10 
3.09 
3.08 
3.07 
3.06 
3.06 
305 
3.04 
3.03 
3.03 
3.02 
3.01 
3.00 
3.00 
2.99 
2.9S 
2.98 
2.97 
2.97 
2.96 
2.96 
2.95 
2.94 
2.94 


- 


3% 

..    2.76 
..    2.75 
..    2.74 
..    2.73 
..    2.72 
..    2.71 
..    2.70 
..    2.69 
.  .    2.68 
..    2.67 
..    2.66 
..    2.66 
..    2.65 
..    2.64 
..    2.63 
..    2.63 
..    2.62 
..    2.61 
..    2.90 
..    2.60 
...    2.59 
...    2.58 
...    2.58 
...    2.57 
...    2.57 
. .  ..  2.56 
...    2.56 
...    2.55 
..  .    2.54 
.  .  .    2.54 
These  prices  are  calculated  in  ac 
cordance  with   the  freight   rates   re- 
cently authorized  by   the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.     These  rates 
do  not  apply  on  the  Reading  system 
before  November  15th  and  therefore 
freight  allowances  must  be  made  from 
the  above  prices  at  all  point s  on  that 
railroad  for  all  milk  sold  previous  to 
that  date. 

Annual  Meeting 
The  annual   meeting  of  the  stock 
holders   of   the  Interstate    Milk    Pro 
ducers'    Association    will    be    held    at 
the    Bourse     Building.    l'hil:>delphia, 
December  3.  1917.  at  10  A.  M.     Asso- 
ciation business  will  include  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Directors,  receiv- 
ing and  acting  on  the  reports  of  of- 
ficers and  transacticn  of  other  busi- 
ness coming  properly  before  the  meet- 
ing.    Full  information  on  voting  may 
be  secured  by   addressing  the  Secre- 
tary.   Robert    W.    Balderston,    at    the 
Association    headquarters,    721    Heed 
Building.   Philadelphia,  Pa.     A  mass 
meeting,  at   which  all  dairymen  ana 
the    general    public    are    invited.    Is 
planned    for   the   afternoon,   starting 
at  2  P   M.    Full  annduncement  of  the 
mass  meeting  program  will  be  given 
in  these  columns  in  a  later  issue. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

For  Francis  S.  Mcllhenny.  E«q..  al  His 
Farm,  20  M.  North  of  PhUa.,  at  Gwynedd 
Valley    (P.  &  R.  R.).  Montf.  Co..  Pa.. 

Wedne8day,Nov.21,1917,ll  30ajn. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull.  2  jrears.  very  fine. 
10  Ref.  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 
3  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers,  not  Re;. 
3  Farm  Horses. 
250  R.  I.  Red  Chickens  and  IViHets.Whit- 

mer  Strain:  25  Geese;  32  Ducks;  12 

Guineas;  2  Hives  Bees. 
1000  bu.  Corn;    4000  bdl.  Fodder;     10 

Tons  Mangoes;  4  Tons  Oats  and  Peas; 

75  bu.  Potatoes. 
5  H-P.  G.  E.  Molar;  2  Hay  Wagwu  and 

all  other  equipment  of  thia  83-acre 
farm.  Farm  i«  •old.  Sale  of  equip- 
ment absolutely  Lunch  at  II. 
Complete  circular  with  breeding  of 
cattle  on  request. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Agt.,     And>ler,  Pa. 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

I  Our  pro.iuotd  ar.-  thr  liestof  tlivir  kin<l.    • 

I  Henneay's    Scientific     Formula  Fertilizeri 

arc  clfiwn'l.iM''  it  all  tiuifs. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  lurivct   soil  K'i'litv  .it  low  ro»t. 

Our    Peerless    Brand   Poultry  Meat 

is  a  won<lerfiil  winter  ifg  productrr.  Il  tudlt'i 
hens  lay  sad  pa,v. 

Calccide— The  best  spray  material  for  tr«ej. 
potatoes    uti'l  other   vegi-table   crops. 

Write  an((  get  oiir  prit>rs  aoJ  literature  cover- 
ing all  oiir  prediKts.  S«e  for  yourself  how 
you   can    save. 

READING   CHEMICAL  CO..  Readinc.  Pa 


Crumb's 

Piteol  Cbahi  Hanging 

Stanchions 

make  the  oows  oom(artablt). 
keep  them  oiean.  and  \a 
oreaoe  the  flow  o(  milk 
Send  for  booklet  to 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Boi  P,  rerMtrlUo.  €3ooa 


It  Pay  to  Dehorn 

oowa  Kirs  mora  milk:  tok.<  I 

;  ars gaaUe  and  easily  ban •  I 

died."  Steers  fatten  qnlckw  sod  ar^i 
temleas-tbarperbettBr.  Tbeoe.>  I 
Improved  Karstoae  Dehonifr  1 
^So^  horns  QoicUy,  .etaaaly  s»  II 
safely.  Shear  fiaa  alidtng  cot:  n  > 
bnanw.  Easy  to  dehorn.  Moiwir 
back  Koaranteb.  Send  for  ttouki' 
T.  PhUUpa.  Bom.  127.  Poaaeeoy.  P* 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

wiTHOtrr 

STRIPPING 


Cuaranterd    and   ijld    it 
a  resumable  ^ce 

Buckwalter  Supply(^. 
Lan€»ater.    Pa- 


LACTANT 


'1,1 


Free  Baits  For  Trappeis 


$l'i^  Bottle  (ore  our'lupply  i> 
exhausted  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  free  the  Cuarattteca  DCCOl' 
BACH  FUR  CO..  Dept.  15«^    New  York  C. 


.Saho  Sure   Tatrh  TrJP      Hj 
•iKned  to  be  v^''^'!'  XZ' 

dealer    hafl   Vbtnt  „J!^J1T 
t>ooklef        AHMIU  Waot^' 

SA«0  THAP  MFC    CO 
J12S  W  tS  SI ,    Osf  aland,  Oh* 


HojMtUK 


MANURING  THE  GARDEN 


TennsytVania  Farmer 
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Fresh  stable  manure,  applied  in  the 
spring  at  planting  time,  fails  to  have 
the  effect  that  the  gardener  expects. 
It  must  go  thru  the  process  of  nitri- 
fication before  plants  can  use  it.  That 
is,  the  organic  nitrogen  it  contains 
must  be  acted  upon  by  the  various 
bacteria  which  carry  on  the  process 
and  produce  nitrates.  Nitrogen  must 
always  be  In  the  form  of  nitrate  be- 
fore roots  of  plants  will  take  it  up. 
T'^is  process  takes  some  time,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  crops  are  needing 
the  nitrogen.  The  organic  hiatter 
must  be -broken  down,  thru  the  ac- 
tion of  one  species  of  microbe.  Am- 
monia is  released  and  this  is  the  food 
of  another  bacterium,  and  the  result 
of  it.s  work  is  ttie  formation  of  a  ni- 
trate, which  another  bacterium  trans- 


crops  go  in.  The  manure  is  then  in 
the  best  condition  for  use  and  soon 
shows  its  effect  on  the  vegetable 
crops.  Manure  furnishes  mainly  ni- 
trogen and  humus-making  material, 
and  needs  to  be  balanced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
These  are  applied  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial chemical  fertilizer  in  spring. 
I  have  found  this  method  to  work 
admirably.  My  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  needs  pota.sh.  and  this  is  about 
the  only  material  we  cannot  get  now 
at  any  re:  sonable  price.  Those  who 
live  near  tobacco  manufacturing 
towns  can  get  stems  at  reasonable 
price,  and  these  contain  8  percent  of 
potash. 

During  the  growth  of  garden  crops 
in  summer  I  find  that  it  pays  well  to 
use  some  nitrate  of  soda,  especially 
on  leaf  crops  like  lettuce  and  cab- 
bages, spinach  and  kale.  This,  too,  is 
now  very  costly,  but  in  a  small  gar- 
den there  is  not  a  very  heavy  tax  for 
the  amount  needed,  and  I -never  use 


A  Useful  and  Efficient  Hand  Cart 


(onus  into  nitric  acid.  This  at  once 
seeks  a  base  in  the  soil  and  a  nitrate 
is  formed  and  taken  up  by  plants  or 
washed  away  from  the  soil,  since  the 
nitrates  are  very  soluble.  Where 
there  is  no  green  winter  growth  on 
the  soil  the  nitrates  that  have  been 
formed  are  washed  away  from  the 
bare  soil  in  winter.  But  if  there  are 
plants  green  and  hardy  on  the  land 
in  winter  they  will  use  the  nitrates 
and  once  more  the  nitrogen  goes  back 
to  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen  which 
must  again  be  transformed  into  ni- 
trates. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  in 
applying  stable  manure  to  our  gar- 
dens we  must  either  rot  it  before 
hand,  or  give  It  time  to  decay  in  the 
soil  and  be  ready  in  spring  to  rapidly 
evolve  nitrates  and  help  the  growth 
of  the  early  vegetables.  But  rotting 
manure  in  heaps  causes  too  rapid  an 
oxidation  and  there  is  much  loss  from 
volatile  ammonia  escaping  into  the 
air.  But  it  is  desirable  for  garden 
truck  that  the  manure  be  well  rotted 
80  that  It  can  be  more  rapidly  made 
available  to  the  crops.  I  concluded 
that  all  that  was  needed  is  to  give 
the  manure  time  to  rot  slowly,  and 
prevent  Its  heating  and  the  conse- 
Quent  formation  of  the  volatile  form 
o(  ammonia.  Following  this  idea  I 
l^ave  for  years  covered  my  entire  gar- 
'len  very  thickly  with  stable  manure 
the  early  part  of  November.  The  gar- 
den Is  well  occupied  by  winter  crops, 
late  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify, 
cabbages,  spinach,  kale,  leeks  and 
onions,  all  of  which  we  here  leave 
In  th.>  rows  where  they  grew,  and  the 
manure  makes  a  heavy  mulch,  and 
deoiivs  alowly  until  spring,  when 
most  of  the  winter  crops  have  been 
"sed  and  as  fast  as  the  soil  Is  clear- 
ed,  the    early    spring    and    summer 


it  at  a  heavier  rate  than  100  to  150 
pounds   to   an   acre. — W.    F.   Massey. 


A  USEFUL  HAND-CART 


A  very  handy  device  about  the 
farm  is  a  small  cart,  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  one  is  made  with  an  old  barrel- 
cart  frame  as  a  foundation,  and  not 
only  serves  to  haul  small  loads  about, 
but  by  releasing  the  catch  in  front, 
it  will  serve  as  a  dump  cart  for  small 
quantities   of  rubbish. 

A  similar  cart,  a  little  larger  and 
mounted  on  springs,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  garden  and  or- 
chard for  hauling  in  loads  that  are 
too  much  to  carry  at  one  time,  but 
noi  worth  getting  a  horse.  Its 
a  time  and  labor  saver.  Try  it  and 
see. — S-H. 


STORING  VEGETABLES 


After  canning,  drying  and  other- 
wise preserving  garden  truck  there 
still  remains  the  problem  of  storing 
the  last  of  the  vegetables  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  an  addition  to 
the  bill  of  fare  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  Altho  It  may  not  seem 
desirous  now  it  will  prove  a  welcome 
and  wholesome  change  later  on  as 
well  as  a  source  of  profit,  saving  as 
it  will  the  purchase  of  other  food- 
stuff. 

Beets,  turnips,  carrots  and  winter 
radishes  keep  well  when  buried  out 
of  doors  until  spring,  but  to  save  the 
labor  of  opening  the  pit  until  really 
necessary.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  bury 
some  In  dirt  or  sand  In  boxes  placed 
In  the  cellar;  a  layer  of  soil,  then  one 
of  vegetables   from    which    the    tops 


/^ 
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Fifty  MilfionDoUars 
a  Day  Not  Enough ! 

Do  you  realize  what  the  com  crop  means  to 
this  nation  ?  Can  you  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
over  three  billion  bushels  of  corn  ?  At  the  present 
price  of  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  it  represents  over 
six  billion  dollars  or  more  than  three  times  the 
Jirst  Liberty  Loan.  This  represents  Fifty  Million 
Dollars  a  day  during  the  com  growing  season 
averaging  120  days. 

War  conditions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value 
of  com.  The  world's  shortage  of  wheat  and  the  scarcity 
of  other  grains  gives  the  com  crop  a  value  and  import- 
ance which  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 

Com  has  long  been  the  foundation  crop  of  American 
agriculture.  In  1621  it  brought  life  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and  today  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  American  people  and  their  allies. 

The  1917  com  crop,  valued  at  over  six  million 
dollars,  was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands. 
Upon  thfe  American  farmer  is  laid  the  burden  of  feeding 
practically  all  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  producing  wheat  enough  and  we  must  turn  to 
our  golden  corn  to  tide  us  over  this  emergency.  Every 
farmer  should  plan  for  "a  greater  yield  from  every  Held." 

Unlike  potatoes  and  the  other  truck  crops,  corn  can 
be  safely  stored  for  many  months.  It  is  high  in  food 
value  and  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for  every  farm  animal. 
It  finds  its  way  to  our  tables  in  many  forms  and  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
crops  which  a  farmer  can  possibly  raise. 

Plan  to  do  your  share  to  help  in  this  national 
emergency.  Plant  a  large  acreage  of  corn  and  insure  "a 
greater  yield  from  every  field  "  by  applying 

L  FRANK  COE'S  FERTILIZERS 


Re«.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

I  q5  I  ^®  Business  Farmws'  Standard  for  Over  60  Years  1918 

Mr.  H.  W.  CoUingwood,  a  practical  farmer  and  editor 
of  "  The  Rural  New-Yorker",  says : 

'*Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you  that 
you  must  have  manure  in  order  to  grow 
corn.  Some  of  the  largest  yields  on  record 
have  been  grown  with  commercial  ferti- 
lizers and  sod,  ** 

We  Mrill  send  you  •  copy  of  our  book  "Com,  the  Foundation 
of  Profitable  Fanning",  without  charge  if  you  will  tell  us  how  many 
acres  ol  com  you  expect  to  raise  this  year. 

Address  Service  Office 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agiicaltiml  -OiegiMl  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  ^      Ntew  York  City 


ARROW- 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

^'^thf^rmw  Collar  KcihryTrowJ^.  Yhu 


^KTT     yg  A»00; 


a   CO       IWC 


M  AWrHS     V  J   A. 


Arrow 

Handkerchiefs 

Fine  soft  texture  handkerchiefs  that  have 
been  carefully  laundered. 

CluETT.  PEABODY  it  Co..  Inc.  Makers  af  Arrow  Collars 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Cash  In  Big  On  Your 
Limestone  Deposit 


Highest  U.  S.  Government  Officials 
urge  the  use  of  Pulver'd  Lime. 

Cash  in  big  on  the  limestone  ledge  on 
or  near  your  farm.  Don't  let  it  go  to 
waste.  A  Jeffrey  Lime  Pulver  will  grind 
the  rock  into  the  finest  limestone.  Double 
your  crops  this  way  easiest. 

Uhe  Jeffreu  1  J^PuiyiR 

Also  sell  the  Pulver  d  limestone  to  your 
neighbors  at  attractive  pro6t.  Also  use 
your  machine  for  crushing  rock  for  con- 
crete and  road  work.  Your  Lime  Pulver 
will  pay  you  bie:  cash  profits.  Requires  no 
experience.  Simply  belt  it  to  your  engine 
and  feed  it  rock. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  big  36-Page  Color- 
Illustrated  CataU)fi:.  Be  sure  to  tell  tha 
horsepower  of  your  engine.  Book  FREE. 
THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  COMPANY 

8€9N.FoiiHhSt, 
CoUmiUnis,  Ohio 


longer  if   painted  or   varaished. — R. 
L.  Scliarring-Hausen. 


THE  MEMORY  GARDEN 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

it  ift  all  there  it  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  €itl  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
— but  no  ottier  spray  will  do  a// that 
"SCALECIDE"  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsof  fungus  and  insect:i  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees— and  costs_  no 
more.  Read ourmoney-back proitotttion 
before  ordering  anything  else. 
Send  for  free  t>ooklet. 
T»rofits  in  Fall  Sprayinc" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  MTg  Chemists 
30  Church  Sc        Dept.  A  t4*w  York 


OLD 


BOUGHT 


One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  lie  lliought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  prit-e  list. 
Referencfes 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  CallowhUI  St.,     PhiU^  P* 
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haye  been  trimmed,  and  su  uii  until 
boxes  are  rtlled.  A  very  light  sprink- 
ling of  water  may  be  necessary  to 
lieep  the  vegetables  fresh,  but  avoia 

too  much  moisture.  

Celery  .should  he  lifted  carefully  Flowers  may  easily  have  for  us  a 
to  allow  soil  to  remain  on  the  roots  two-fold  signittcance,  a  double  value; 
and  planted  in  a  box  of  soil  in  the  and  no  more  beautiful  .souvenir  of 
cellar  crowding  it  closely  into  the  box  friendship  can  be  given  than  a  rare 
and  pre.-sing  the  soil  well  about  the  plant.  These,  if  carefully  treasured, 
roots.  It  will  keep  a  long  time,  even  will  soon  form  a  rare  friendship  col- 
growing  new  stalks  if  kept  only  lection,  rendered  more  and  more  valu- 
slightly  moist.  It  will  damp  off  and  able  as  the  years  slip  past, 
rot   if  kept  wet.  I'^  our  own  assemblage  there  is  an 

Endive  and  parsley  may  he  kept  English  ivy.  a  present  from  a  friend 
for  a  long  time  planted  in  the  cellar  in  a  distant  city,  and  her  own  slip 
where  there  is  some  light.  The  pars-  came  from  a  plant  taken  from  the 
ley  tops  may  also  be  kept  by  drying  grave  of  Irving  at  Sunnyside.  Thus 
them  thoroly  and  .storing  in-i  paper  there  is  the  friendship  gem  in  a  his- 
s  ick  in  a  dry  place,  us  for  sage.  torical  setting,  and  the  dainty  green 

S-arcity  of  fruit  will  make  the  recalls  not  only  the  generosity  of 
rhubarb  welcome  for  either  sauce  or  the  giver  but  there  goes  with  it  a 
pies  and  it  may  be  winter  grown  in  bit  of  Hudson  River  charm, 
the  cellar.  When  time  for  freezing  Again,  there  is  an  agave,  a  plant 
weather  comes,  dig  the  roots  and  let  which  has  been  in  the  family  for 
them  freeze  up  solid,  then  plant  in  more  than  a  third  of  a  century;  and 
soil  in  the  cellar  where  there  is  some  tho  both  giver  and  receiver  are  in 
light  and  keep  them  a  little  moist.  It  the  land  where  flowers  always  bloom, 
w  ill  produce  tender  stalks  for  use. 

Cabbage  will  keep  a  long  time  it 
pulled  and  placed,  head  down,  in  a 
heap  in  the  cellar.  ^  If  more  is  had 
than  is  needed  for  cooking,  the  sur- 
plus will  be  welcomed  by  the  hens. 
It  is  best  to  bury  out  of  doors  the 
cabbage  to  be  used  toward  spring. 

Mangel  wurzles  for  poultry  or 
stock  feeding  keep  splendidly  simply 
placed  in  a  heap  in  the  cellar,  where 
they   are  convenient  at   all   times. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  keep  best 
in  a  cool,  dry  room,  where  they  will 
not  freeze.  They  will  keep  well  in 
a  dry.  well-ventilated  cellar.  Sweet 
potatoes  must  be  kept  in  a  dry.  cool 
place,  all  the  better  if  wrapped  sepa- 
rately  in  pieces  of  newspapers. 

Horse  radish  roots  may  be  buried 
in  the  cellar,  or  they  may  be  ground, 
seasoned,  covered  with  vinegar,  seal- 
ed qnd  placed  in  the  fruit  cupboard. 
— Mrs.  Cora  B.  Williams,  Seneca  Co.. 
Ohio. 


Cwilractart  I*  lh«  Cavtrnaiwil 

TAPES 

FQR  TYING 

CEl^RY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 

Twinci,   Canrat,   Flagi 

Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,    Philadelphia 


November  10,  191? 

no.    oeen   as   good  as   from    appii.  >. 
tioofl  of  nitrogen  and  acid  phosph.tt  ^ 

In  thia  experiment,  the  nitro^.:;ii 
has  been  applied  at'  the  rate  oi  i 
pound  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  anj 
dried  blood  and  5  pounds  of  acKj 
phosphate,  the  applications  being 
made  annually  and  usually  soma 
time  between  the  starting  of  grovv  u 
in  the  spring  and  the  time  that  th« 
fruit  is  set. 

The  addition  of  potash,  at  the  rie 
of  1  pound  to  the  tree,  has  incre;i.seJ 
the  yield  somewhat  in  this  experi- 
ment  but  by  no  means  enough  tu 
justify  the  addition  of  potash  at 
present   market   prices. 

Our  present  recommendation,  wher- 
ever  there  is  a  probability  of  need- 
ing additional  fertility  in  the  soil, 
is  to  apply  1  pound  of  nitrate  ot 
soda  and  about  3  pounds  of  ocid 
phosphate,  or  their  equivalents,  to 
a  tree,  after  the  second  or  third  year 
This  application  may  of  course  be 
supplemented  by  manure  if  it  is 
available,  and  the  manure  is  prob- 
ably better  on  younger  trees.  The 
commercial  materials  named  above 
are  much  quicker  acting,  however 
and  in  any  case,  the  application 
should  not  be  made  so  late  in  the 
season  as  to  endanger  winter  in- 
jury, by  encouraging  too  late  9 
growth. 


November  10.  1*17. 
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MARfLAND  GARDEN  NOTES 


AN  EXCELLENT  TYPE  OF  PICKING 
BASKET 


n^,^^^    You  Can  Earn  Money 

^9\9jr   *^      '^^^-  nkatea,  rwmUt,  tool  kit.  etc..  tak- 
V  iiiK  Bubrtcriptions  for   Ameno'i  (rrv'st- 

est  fruit  paper.  Every  fruit  mnntthnuld  rwKlit.  Your  neiifh- 
bora  will  want  it.  Write  today  for  nampie  copy  and  iUoa- 
trrited    list    of    Kewards    full    ol   Chrntrnma   sonnestiona. 

AddresK    Green's  Amerlcaa  Fratt  Grower 

•0*  Plymouth  Court 


Furs    Furs    Furs 

Hpccml   prtcca  paid  for  all  »^'nrts  «f   'urs^  Wriu-  for 
nrtcea  at  once.  CHAH.  j.  biHAi.K\. 

Dealer  In  Raw  Furs.        UTTLKSTOWN.  PINNA. 


Oak  Stave  Picking  Basket. 

friendship's  bond,  passed  down  to 
another  generation,  still  remains 
firm. 

A    humming-bird    cactus,     in     full 
bloom  as  I  write,  recalls  the  sojourn 
of  a  friend  of  the  family  in  Florida 
in   search  of  health   which   failed   to 
Good   fruit  demands  careful   pick-    come.     On  his  return,  he  brought   a 
ing.   and  at  this  stage  of  the  game.    sHp  of  this  cactus,  then  entirely  new 
much  harm  can  be  done  by  the  use    in  the  vicinity.  And  from  it  has  come 
of    an    improper    picking    receptacle,    the  plant  we  now  treasure— a  mem- 
Whether  peaches  or  apples,  the  fruit    ory  of  one   who  has  been   for   many 
should     be    picked    into     reoeptacle.n    years  under  the  sod. 
which  are  light,  strong,  rigid,  easily         There     is    the    rose    bush     which 
handled,  and  of  medium  size,  as  well    grandmother  planted,  the  lily  which 
as  without  sharp  edges  or  angles  that    she  treasured.     Every  old  homestead 
come  in  contact  with  the  fruit.  This    has  these  in  some  form.  Among  the 
is  especiallv  true  of  fancy  stuft  which    most  valued  things  at  the  old  .Tumel 
is  to  go  into  crates  or  boxes.     The    Mansion,  now  a  part  of  the  Property 
common   peach  basket,   for   instance,    of  the  city  of  New  York,  are  the  old 
is  in  most  cases  a  poor  picking  has-    Hlac  bushes  which  date  back  to  the 
ket.  because  it  can  easily  be  forced    times  of  Washington.  And  in  our  own 
out    of    shape,    bruising    the    fruit,    collections  we  may  each  gain  treas- 
which  is  also  liable  to  be  cut  against    nres  of  a  personal  value  much  great- 
the  edges  of  the  slats,  while  the  bas-    er  than  their  purely  floral  worth.- 


SKUNK 


We  r>»y!>  top  prlnoBlOr.'^kuiikAIiiik, 

Muskrat.  aoil   nil  r«w   I  iir.     Price 

list  fm-     M.  J.  JKWETI    *£pNS. 

Ui;OWOOI>.  N.  Y.      -    i>BPT.  12. 


Our  Best  Offer 

We  will  renew  your  tubicription  bf  five 
years  for  only  $2.25.  It  will  pay  you  to  re- 
new now  at  you  trill  secure  ftiU  credit  for  the 
entire  time  ordered  regardless  of  any  future 
advance  in  subscription  price. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

W-6S  S.  3rd.  51.    Phlla,.  Pa. 


kPt  is  hard  to  handle  in  the  orchard. 
In  the  same  way.  the  various  bag 
devices  for  j)icking  apples  offer  little 
protection  to  the  fruit. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  oak-stave  picking  basket, 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  picking 
receptacles   to   be   had.    as   it   causes 


Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


Fertilizing  Peaches 
"1  understand   that   you  have  one 
little    or   no    injury   to    the    fruit   it    peach    orchard    where    yon    are    fer 


contains      The  swing  ball   makes   it  tilizing  entirely  with  manure.     Will 

easy  to  handle,  while  the  wire  hook  you   kindly    advise    me   what   results 

makes    it    easv   to   hang    the    basket  you  are  getting  and  If  you  advise  it 

to  a  limb    HO  that  there  is  no  temp-  where   the  ground   is  poor  and   also 

tation  to  drop  the  fruit  into  the  bas-  where  ground  is  medium?"  S.  B    C.. 

ket    and  both  hands  are  left   free  to  We    have    a    peach    experiment    in 

pick      The  burlap  lining  is  an  added  which  we  have  used  various  comhina- 

protection  to  the   fruit.      These  bas-  tions.   one  of  which   consists   of   an- 

kets   can    be   purchase<1    for   about    a  nual    applications   of  manure   at   the 

quarter,    unlined.    and    without    the  rate  of  110  pounds  per  tree.     There 

hook      They  will   last  a  number  of  has  been  no  injury  from  this  applica- 

years  with  ordinarv  care,  and  much  tion,  but   the  returns  in   fruit  have 


October    13th    gave    us    our    firs' 
frost  and  a  ver>'  light  one.  No  serinn 
damage  noted.  The  sweet  potato  am 
bean  leaves  had  their  edges  scorchci 
Now,  two  days  later,  we  are  having 
the    most    glorious    weather.       Th- 
outside  lettuce  is  extra  fine  and  tti' 
later  sown  plants  are  now  going  in'  > 
the    frames.      No  glass  will   be   t..-:*' 
until     there    is    real    killing     fr...' 
These  plants  are  wanted  to  head  ij> 
Christmas    and    New    Year's.       TUeu 
the   i>ortable   frames   we  use  will  be 
moved    to    fresh    soil    and    some   ot 
them  planted  with  lettuce  started  in 
a  frame  for  heading  in  March.    Oi  her 
frames    will   not    be   moved   but    will 
be. planted   to   beets   and   radishes  in 
alternate  rows  six  inches  apart.  Thes« 
have  the  double  glazed  sashes.     Tli» 
radishes  soon  come  out.  and  the  beet.^ 
have    12-inch    rows.      By    the  middle 
of  March  these  can  be  hardened  off 
and   the   frame   moved   to   other  .soil 
and  used  for  spotting  out  the  tomati* 
and    pepper   plants   from    the   giet-u 

house. 

I  find  that  in  a  family  garden  it  i^ 
is    a    great    advantage    to    use    thes" 
three  sash  portable  frames.     Ont-  cm 
easily  make  a  rotation  of  crops  mere^ 
ly   by   moving   the   frame,   and    i'   w 
also   easy  to   harden   off   such    nops 
as    beets   and   cauliflower,    and    luve 
the  frame  and  sashes  for  the  ti  ms- 
plantlng    of    the    spring    plant^^      I 
plant   one  frame  in    November   with 
six  cauliflower  plants  to  each      'sh; 
then   fill   in   with   close  headine  let 
tuce  like  Tennis  Ball  or  Hlttlnc:er'a 
Belmont.     The  lettuce  will  be  ovJ  hv 
New  Year's  and  the  cauliflo-  er  plmts 
will  be  allowed  to   grow  slowlv    si 
that  by  March  they  will   be  geuins 
up  near  the  glass  and  they.  too.  v,''^ 
be  gradually  hardened  and  the  fr"_" 
moved  from  them  later  in  the  mouthy 
and   we  get   the  head   in    April     « 
May.  Tn  our  comparatively  mild     '" 
ter  climate  here  between   the  o^i" 


and  the  bay  we  ran  do  a  great    ie» 
In  winter  with  cold  frames.  I  do  no 
use  hot  beds,  partly  because  I  c^h.iio 
depend  on  getting  manure  for  thpm. 
but  malnlv  because  the  little  gi  '?"■ 
house  is  far  more  convenient  and  -isv 
to  handle.    Tending  a  hot  bed  in  »»^ 
weather  Is  too  mnch  tor  near  m^ 
g<,orft — w.  P.   Massey. 


Beat  the  High  Cost  of  FarmLabor 


Complete  Sawing  Outfit 

740A62  t  'mi- 
ploio  lour-wlioal 
6teel  truck  with 
saw  frame  an.  I 
■-  ti  -  i  n  <•  li  saw 
blade.  Trui-k  siU 
bored  and  fitted 
»o  .">-H  I*.  May- 
iiard  Kiigiiie  cut 
lie  luuuritnl  by 
slmplj  inaertinx 
»li  l>ol!s;  24-iMdi 
frt'tit  Bill  ->;  ill. 
roar  steel  wheels;  3-iiuli  Urea;  3-lnch  axles:  4- 
iiub    sUls:   eomplata    wilb   ton<u&        Cfi7  A  A 

shiwinif  welBht.  800  lbs.     Prico ^Ufc.VW 

740A64  Ham*  as  above,  but  hi*arit9-.  with  sills 
I'orcd  aiid  fltlcul  for  Mayiinrd  T-ll  r.  Kngiiic;  .'i- 
inch  sUls;  '.J8  Inch  front  and  30-lnch  t*ar  uhoela; 
fliled  with  L'8-ini'li  saw  blade.  Sli\i>j)inu  wight. 
S'.>5  pounds. Prico.   each $65. OO 

Old  Refiable  two-Hole  Shelier 

Tjarge  capacjtT. 
woU  made.  Made 
.<(  harilwood, 
St  rongly  bolt*J ; 
iiU-oly  TaiiitMl. 
.siiafts  are  cold 
^  illtxl  steel  of 
H  i  z  e  to  stand 
tlie  most  Mrera 
-.'.rain ;  run  lo 
ijabt)itt£d  boxes.  Bal- 
:ince  wlieel  h^vy  and 
larna  tliimieter.  Ifpixbt 
lo  top  of  fi>ed  tatilo.  '■'■9 
"iclirs;  uidtb.  24  in.; 
Uiigtii.  4  feet  4  incliea; 
capacity.  33  to  4.'>  iMLsliels  per  liour.  PuruUttod 
with  a  wire  rob  rake  which  carries  out  cobs  and 
iTeveuts  ctogBiiig.  Also  cjrrios  out  tlie  tiik  and 
liusks.  Sbippinx  wHicbt.  without  elevator.  295  lbs.. 
.Shipped  from  factory  in  Ohio. 
9I9AI022  With  fan.  t«ed  tahk>  and  12i3-ln. 
imllcy.  oraiik  and  cob  carrlar.  tl  ft  Afl 

9  I  9 A  i  624     inia-Foot  SacliiiiK  Elevatur    .Stiip- 

lifi«   weiRht,    85    Ibi.     Prln?,    each S9.28 

9I9AI025     EiKht-Foot    Wagon    itiiX    Ut^vator. 

.SlupiJinK   w«iKht.    120   lbs.     PricK.    eadi .  .  S  I  4.00 

Sm    Frsa    Farai    Bar«aia    B««k  for   prtcet  aad 

deserlaMwts  of  <«>er  shelters. . 

Litde  Wonder  G.*inder 

Two-ltorss  power  needed  to 
run  it.  tjtrong  and  durable 
Iturrs.  5^  In.  In  diameter. 
made  from  a  noiniKHitiuu  of 
t-ilra  hard  luatal.  Will 
grind  7  to  20  bujheU 
of  Brain  I'or  hour  Kur 
iiisUcd  with  one  j^et  if 
an*  srlnding  platea 
and  one  set  coarse. 
I'ullsys  are  6<4  In.  In 
di.impter.  Shpg  wt..  90  lbs.  .shipped  fr.mi  N.  Y 
7  I  9A  I  I  52     Price,    srith   Cwo  sets    #1A  CA 

J  gruidtng    l.lat^^s W  *■  "••'*' 

KxIra   Grinding    IMaies.    i«ir 750 

Other  Grinden  de«cHbe4  and  priced  in  our  Free 
firm    Barpela    Seek. 

Oouhllft  Action  Hiffh  Pressure 


For  wells  up  to  30  feet  deep,  for  pumping 
water  to  storage  tanks:  f<>r  supplying  rssldenees. 
tor  irrigation,  for  sprajuig  orchards,  puinpliui 
oil.  sto.  Mounted  on  a  hsavy  cast  iron  base. 
("old  rolled  steel  shafU  IVi  Incbes  in  Uiaineter 
Fitted  with  IH-ln.  auction  and  IH-*"-  discharge 
ill  both  sides.  Shipping  vieight.  2o0  lwiiiuU_ 
726A I  380  Gfar«>d  three  to  one  wlUi  tiglit  and 
:iXMe  i>ulle>!i,  14  in.  in  Uiaraeler,  2^-  (OC  QA 
in  face,  for  caeolhia engine,  ITW  .**••» •i'V 
726AI38I     Same  m  above,  fUted  HHlj^^mw^ 


matirt   attachment.      Price. . 


.S27.< 


Countershaft  Pump  Jack 

Deslgiaad    for    u « e 
either    on    beam    over- 
bead,   on   side   wall   or 
post,     where    The    posl- 
UOD    or    style     of     iIm 
pump    will    not    sdmli 
of  the  use  uf  a  vertiual 
jsck.       Ry     making      a 
i'lniiectioa   belweeu  ll<« 
"iinian  or  the  jack  and 
die    pump     tundJs,     it 
an   also  he  n».(1  on   the 
tluor  or  platfonn  to  ope- 
rate   a   bnr!r.ontal    ptunp. 
Alade    with    heary    steot 
shafts,      babbitted     bear- 
ings, cut  veare  aiul  tight  and  loose  pulleys 
Stroke  adjiistab'c  from  4  »■•  *<  inrlies.   Ptil 
ien.    14x2Mi    inrhsa.     Shipping   weight.    M. 
lbs.     .Khippetl   rr.ira   factory   In   Indiana    {Q   OC 
940A8  I  4  Owrlwad  Pmim  iaefc.  Prioe  ^9»0>r 

Pulleys,  Beltins,Shafting,Ctc 


WOOD    SPLIT   POLLEVS 

For  tliafu*   \  t«  2  in.     Dtam..  3  Xo 
34    In.        Face.     3    to    6    In.        Prt<». 
SI. 26   to  $4.46 

^EEL   SPLIT   PULLEYS 
For  Hhafis  \   to  1  l.'>/lti  in.  Dlam  . 
J  to  «  In.      Fare.    3  tii  «  In      Wt.,  l»i 
J  7  iiH.     iTice.  SI. 62  •!>  S2.88     .  ,    „.   . 

^^«r  shafts     \   to  2   inclie*.     Plani.,  9  in  34   in. 
I  iHv.  6   in.   Wl.,   12  to  41  lbs.      Trie*  S2.67   to 
S7.80 

COLO    ROLLED    STEEL    SHAFTING       , 
7IA322S     Tlie   l>e^t    fold    Rolled    Ht.-ei    Hbafl- 
iiig;  smooth,  straight  and   uaifurm  siia  the  entire 
length.     In  following  lengths  twily:  4,  5,  6,  B,   W» 
I-'.    14.    1(5.    18,    20,   24  feet.  .,        .„ 

Sire,   in... ...     H         1        »%       tH       IH        2 

Wt..  ft..  lU..  14  2»i  i%  «  «Vi  10% 
I'Th-r.  foot ...  I  2c  2  I  0  330  470  64e  840 

For  complete  line  of  Transmission  Supp/iVj.  including 
fW/m.5W)ug.  RaU>er.  Cmmtmt  mnd  LmUktr  Beltmg. 
Collart.  Hmngert,  Blocha.  Coapling,  Grapktte.  ela.see 
pay  i27  •(  oar  ¥REE  Farm  Borgatn  SeoL 


THE  IDEAL  FARM  POWER 


And  Up 


Burns 
Kerosene 
or 
Gasoline 


TU^   LM2m.L.  f^m.^  ^£  M7^9»wttt   #mAaw>    *nd  "t»  great  scarcity  makes  an  ensrino  al- 
1  ne  tllgn  COSr  or  rarm  MMOOr    most  a  necessity  ©n  every  farm,  but  the  hiKh 

cost  of  gasoliDe  has    made   many   fanners   feel  that  the  operating   cost  of   an  enKine    burninK 

gasoline  ciily  would  be  prohibitive. 

tr^     _      W  _     Fnaiw%»    '•*  *'*''^'"  3.  5  or  7-ht»rse  .size  which  grives  you  a  world  of  power 

MMCTC  MS  on  M^llginc  g^  ^  vtry  low  cost  because  it  burns  cheitp  kerosene  just  as  well 
us  Easoline.  It  is  a  high  cnmprea.sion,  throttle  groverned  enirine,  desijtnefi  especially  for  the  use 
uf  kerosene.  It  is  equipped  with  the  new  model  kerosene  carburetor,  with  automatic  air  valve 
and  water  spray  valve.  There  are  no  attachments,  no  complicated  adjustments  necesaar)-  to 
change  from  (casoline  to  kerosene  or  from  kerosene  to  irasoline.  It  is  equipped  with  genuine 
Webster  Magneto,  Kuaranteeinsr  steady  and  reliable  itrnition.  Heavy  double  heat-treated  droi< 
forged  crank  shaft,  fuel  tank  enclosed  in  cast  sub-base,  shield  over  moving  parts,  .spark  adv.-tnce 
and  petard  lever  speed  control,  hopper  cooled  v;-ith  water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 

IMT^     IJ/_____*      #A.A      iLf.#><i«..Mi<..J      •^    de»elop    more    than    its    ratetl   4iorse    power,    to    cl>    il 

we  rVOTrant    me    maynara    .„r\,uuwL-.ir  ai.-i  wunoui  mjury.    we  iwu  it  at  a  -rici 

lowor  ilian  dealers  aisk  for  their  loweiit  p:'icml  i<a<u>Une  en«iiit«.  Wiit  si. in  it  to  you  witli  the  distinct  undersi Hid- 
ing an  I  aitreement  that  .vou  may  uiio  it  60  •lajs.  giving  it  every  Uvu.  x-ii  cu-o  Ut  giie  it.  and  u  it  is  not  eutiieiy 
Katlsfactory  to  you.  shin  it  back  to  us  at  our  exi>r«i««  and  we  will  !<Miirn  the  purchase  price  and  any  freight 
'liar,:w  imi.!  >>y  you.  Tou  rannol.  ask  for  a  mure  lilieral  offer  than  tnin  W«  ar»  ready  to  slilp  promptly  fi'im 
ou;  hiiC  sI'h4is  in  ^ew  York. 

The  Maynard  3-Hora*  Power  Engine 

Typo  "K"  Oagollne- Kerosene  Four  ry.le  lloriionial.  Itore.  4Vi  ir..  .sin>kt,  6  in.  Normal  speed.  A^tt  B.i'.M. 
Maiiiuum  speed.  550  K.l'.M.  Oiaju.  flywheel.  21  in.  Weight  eacU  fl>w»iep|,  81  ll>s.  Dian.  crank  shaft.  1  '/l': 
in  (.'apacity  water  hopper.  3%  gals.  Capsiity  fuel  taiik.  'iVz  gab.  liMigth  of  piston,  5H  ia.  Oiam.  of  puilcv, 
10  In.     Face  of  pulley.  <«  to.     Shipping  weight.   480  pounds.     We»*lrr  Magneto  IgnitMMi. 

The  ."i-ltr.  Gasoline -Kerosene  tlaynard  will  oiwrate  a  c»mtrifug«l  pump,  saw  wood,  operate  a  com  *hcl|ir. 
feetl  grinder,  cream  separator,  chum,  etc.    ICquippod  with  ttoe  ftmoM,  Wei>;>ter  Obcillstuic  Magneto.   C||9  00 

740A96        Itlce,     as    described ^Wfc.WV 

740A842     Haad  Trtiek  with  tour   12-laeh  Irsii  wheels  I'or  roouming   tins  engine.     Weight.  140  pound" 
I'Tice.     oacu $7.26 

The  Maynard  7'Horse  Power  Engine 

T>i>e  "K"  liwolin»-Ker«Mcne  Feur-Cjrcto  Horizoai.il. 
IV>re,  '■.'•■j  In.  Stroke.  10  In.  Normal  spc«l.  '.■'0 
n.l'.!.r.  Maiiinuai  i-ive.l.  4.Mi  K.IVM.  Uiain.  Hjwhei!. 
ati  III.  Weight,  each  H^Hticel.  230  Uis.  Diam.  1  rank 
shaft.  2  in.  C'apadt/  v\aler  hopper.  IS  gaLs  Capaiit> 
fuel  tank.  i<*i  gals.  I.<-ngtb  of  piston.  7  in.  ^lani 
of  puUe;)-.  14  in.  Taos  of  pttllry.  8  in.  8hpf.  wt  . 
1265  llm.     Webster  Magneto  Ignition. 

Tho  7-II.I*.  Ca!w>(iiie-Ken»sene  MaynanI  is  a  beu»y 
<l<ilv  ■•iigiiie,  large  enoiigli  for  all  tiie  work  on  the  farm. 
It  Hill  run  a  lO-iiu'li  feed  grinder,  a  l2-in<'h  bulir 
mill,  a  I2-itich  eii.sila«e  cutter  with  blower  rlevstor 
or  a  is-lnrb  ensilage  <-ulter  with  oonfeyor  elerator 
li  HiU  pull  a  two-T'di  huskcT  AJid  slircdder.  a  fimr-hnlo 
•mm  i.h..-ihr.  a  power  bay  iK-e^j  or  run  a  :»-iiii  i.  i>ur.i 

740A98    I*rtct>.  as  dcarrlbed ^IZo.OO 


The  Maynard  S-Horae  Power  Engine 

T>pe  ■  K"  Oasolino-Keroseno  Four-Cycle.  Bore.  4»i 
In  .Stroke  8  in.  Normal  speed.  400  K.IVM.  Maxinmtn 
Mieed,  ."•I"!  ILr.M.  l)iam,  «>  wheel.  2(j  in.  Weight 
oach  fl>wbi'el,  142  I1h.  Uiaui.  crank  shaft.  1*«  in. 
t'aparity  water  hopper.  6  gals.  Capai-llr  fuel  tank. 
t;  gaU.  LeiigUi  Of  piston,  »•  Ui.  Diam.  of  pulley,  12  in. 
Face  of  pulloy,  6  in.  Shpg  wt.,  725  Ibj.  Webster 
.Magneto    ignition.  ,     ,       ... 

Tlio  f.  H.l'.  OasoUiia-Kero^Tie  MaynarJ  is  the 
miwt  j.ranical  Hize.  li  delivers  all  its  pnwrr  at  Uie 
hitlt  pulley.  smooUily  and  steedlly.  Mouiittil  on  a  truck, 
the  ,^-ll.r.  Mayiiani  makes  the  ideal  all  around  engine 
for  all  tho  ordinary  nnrk  on  ibe  farm.  CfiT  OA 
740A97^  Prl'-e.   as  desrrilieil ^OI.VV 

Wc  .an  Rn|>i>ly  horse  triidts,  portatiUi  .••awing  ouTtlij. 
puni|<ing  ouUlts  and  other  oiiuipoient  to  go  ui* h  tUew  cn- 
giiiuti.     AiU  for  a  froo  copy  of  our  Farm  Bargain  Book. 


H.P. 


Gasoline  Engine 


'28- 


Thi.s  i.s  the  little 
l«r<.ther  of  the  bifr 
Maynard  illustrated 
and  ticscrihed  above. 
It  is  made  throughout 
with  the  .same  care 
and  of  the  .same  hish  quality  material.s. 
It  is  also  s«ld  under  the  .same  broad 
guarantee  and  60-day  home  trial  test. 
The  only  diffirence  is  that  the  Maynard 
Junior  burns  caaoline  only.  Read  these 
specifications  and  order  today.  Shiiiped 
promptly  from  sto<k  in  New  York  City. 

The  Maynard  Jr.  l^'Horte  Power  Caeoline  Engine 

Normal  .^iicrtl.  ^00  It  V.M.  Mavimnm 
IHai'i  crank  shaft.  1'4  i"  Cmiacity 
Warn,  of  pulley,  4  in.     Fme  of  iiullcy. 


>  in 
lb*. 
4  in. 


Type,  Gasellae  only.  Four  (Jycle  lliriwiiul.  Kore.  XVj  in  •>tf»'i.;'. 
M>eed,  600  U.  I'M.  Itiani.  llvwheel.  Iti  in.  Weight  iidi  wjie.-l.  -1 
.later  hopper.  H2  gals  (.apaitly  fuel  tank,  1  gal.  Oengih  of  piston, 
:i    in.      .'<blpi>iiig   Height.    025    |»iiiiid.- 

Tbo  "' 

liir  (•..oU-d'i'nirtVaid!'  Vn"aironipr""i"mp.'ir!ati'l'   nspecl-   ifie   di'Sigii   is'^P   •'»«<^- 
740A84     Maynard   I'/i-H.P    Gasoline  Engine,  with  t.atierlw      IVice 
740A8S     Same  Esgins,  wrtiipleie  *Tii!i  W.twter  (l.^illaluni   Magneto. 
740\.&4I     Hantl  truck,  four  12-inch  wheels,  for  iivunui 


1.      Sbipiiiiig   weight.    22r.    |»iiiii(i.s  .     ,  ,1  . 

tie  IH-Il.l' Maynard  Is  built  for  the  use  <*  ga-^oli.io  only  on  »<"f»J«',l ,,VL''v;hVi  *i 
it.     The   m-II.P.   .lifTers  from  the  oilier  siw«*   a'<..  in   thai    the  rylind-r   \.\-.\\  i 


this  engine. 


sniiiU  anioiint  uf  fu-1  use  I  to 
is   not  water  jacket.  I  t.iii   is 

$28.»0 

iVic- S34.75 

frl -p 4.50 


OUR  FREE  FARM  BARGAIN  BOOK  ,7^^'"^ai;l5s'Tmrd'ai^;«^;JrS'=^^^^ 

shown  on  thi.s  i.afre  are  only  a  feu  of  it.s  25.000  ii^ms.  If  you  did  not  Ket  your  «<•«»••  Jjo^^;;;;;; 
vi.ur  neiphbor-s  or  send  ..>  a  po.stal  caid  r.H.t.est  There  has  been  a  bn.  dem«r'|,  f|'.'^  ^^''' .^/'^ 
iKcau-se  it  quotes  very  low  prices  on  aUndard  farm  arUcles.  Unless  the  edition  ,.s  cxhaust^.d 
Ik  fore  we  Kct  your  request,  we  will  Kl.«lly  m.-.il  you  a  copy  frc-c  and  postpaid.  U  will  save  >..u 
a  third— perha|»s  a  half.      k^V.  for  a  free  copy  t4>day. 


Monarch  Power  Feed  Cutter 

Our  m<»st 
poimlor  Klae 
cutter.  For 
o  r  d  1  n  a  ry 
farm  ii.-ie. 
1'  r  a  III  e  is 
heavy  hard- 
wood, firmly 
bolted  a  n  d 
t)ra<«il  Keed 
tai>le  ample 
size  with 
flxed  sides. 
Vl'.VSt  throat 
larg»i.  p  e  r- 
mittiiig  fast, 

easy  Iccdiiig.  Shaft  li  IVi-lnch  roid  •oiled  stent. 
FKi;i>  KOI.I.S  AKK  l.AIMJK  ANO  IHClVKN  HT 
UXI'AN.SiON  OEAKINt;.  rri>.s.<fure  controlled  IW 
bardwiHid  spring.  Change  of  cut  at^.oaipllghed  by 
sliding  rona  gears.  Kour  11 -inch  tempered  tool 
steel  kiiivi-4  which  cut  with  a  downward  sliear. 
ttteel  cutting  bar  has  four  edges  which  can  tie 
used  in  turn  fn-forc  regrinding  is  neoeasary.  Cuts 
^,  %  or  1  inch  or  can  be  ma.le  u>  cut  I^  or  2 
tiiche<;  by  remoriiiK  onn  or  tuo  opposite  knives. 
Friction  safety  flywiieel.  Capacity.  I  to  3  tons 
IK>r  tiour.  I'uUey.  12x4  inches.  Hbini>ing  weight. 
400  iHiunds  Shi|it>ed  from  New  York  warehmise. 
7I9A.I064  Moaarch  Pswer  Feed        C79  QA 

Cutter.     I'rice    ^OtitOV 

7  I  9A  I  065  Crank  for  hand  use.  I'ru  e  S0.9S 
gi9.A2329  awlvel  Elevator,  12  ft  long  25.95 
9I9A2330  Extension  for  Elevator.  CuniM 
only   ill  4.  8  or   l2-fiMii  leairtlm.     I'er  fot>t.  .$|.05 

Kh>va:or  and    Kxeosion    »hipp<'d    trom   factory 

Horse  Drawn  Ensrine  Trucks 


740A82  Truck  for  S  and  .'".-Horse  Tower  May- 
nard Kngine-'.  with  S4-in.  front  and  26-in.  rear 
steel  wheels  ivHli  ll-Inclj  tire«  cnrnp^e'e  with  either 
shafts  or  i>ole.  S'ate  which  it  wanted.  (9e  A  A 

We'.irl-.t  sliotit  «i70  pounds.  Price...  ^J«J»Ww 
740A54  Truck  for  T-Hor^^e  Power  Mivoard 
Kiigiiie.  wilh  28-lndi  fniiit  and  .tfl-iiii  h  rear  .sIcqI 
\vhe«-ls    with    ,1-inch    tires.       Complete    wiih    p.ilf 

Weight,   709  pound;).      t>rice $36. SO 

EXTRAS 
Nei'kyoke,  dotihlefree  and  singletrees.     Set  S3.00 
(c-nr  Urakes.     Prlre 4. SO 


Pole  Saw  Frame 


K'rnng  and  du- 
rable Il&laiiiw  wtieel 
is  placvl  on  keparals 
Fhaft  near  tia  e  uf 
iiiatbine,  no  d.ingar 
of  It  striking  the 
u.mhI  Table  lia<i  steel 
extension  .111  which 
iiiiihI  limps  after  it  in 
a  a  wed.  tiandrel. 
1  7/  IS  In.-hsK  in  di- 
ameter. 4<.>  ill  long. 
1^-inrh  arbor.  6k<! 
inch  pulleys.  Ilofe.< 
liiuoi  Willi  ba)4tUI 
luotal.  Center  pufley  hung  on  beary  bracket  Will 
not  ;;et.  out  of  aliunment.  Takes  blade  up  to  SO 
iiK-hev  Reanlres  from  3  to  r.-H  1'.  .Shipp«-.l  froei 
.New  York  or  factory  la  Southern  rennsylraola 
7I9AI640  I'rame  without  Klade.  #17  AA 
Slilpping  weight.    320    poands. l^lce  #*  *  '^y_ 

Cordwood  Saw  Blades 

7I9AI600    To  flt   saw  frame  No    •r.iAlb40 
24-in.  Wt..  20  Ihd.  Siae,  liole.  IV  in.  Price  S4.06 
2(J-in.   Wt.,  24  llH.  .«irc.  hole.  I^h  in.  I*ri.  .•      4.6S 
2S-in.  Wt.,2<lli''.   S''"'.  hole.  !=■«  in.   ITicH      5.2S 
;!0  III.  Wt  ■  N:t  llis.  {-ize.  b'llf.  !».  in.  Vricy      S.90 

Trucks  for  SmaH  Engines 


$i|50 


Tliese  trui  kj  can  be  use  I  fur  mounting  any  small 
gasoline  engine.  Iron  axles  with  iron  bolsters  and 
tontnis.  Front  wheels  to  turn  under.  Kngiue 
moiinleil  by  bolting  lt«  own  skids  direct  te  the 
tmrk  iKjlstera,  Iron  wiNjels  S  in  dlam  2-in.  face. 
740A84 1  No  1  Truck  fur  oiigins  of 
*(in  ll.v  or  le«!i.  \Vr  .  r>»  Ihg.  Price,  ea  h 
740A842  No.  2  Truck  for  eugines  40»  to  I.iiiO 
lliH  .   wilh   12-lncli   Iron   wheels.      Weight.    146    llm 


$4.50 


Trice   .  . . 


S7.28 


Separator  Speed  Governor 

This  i>pee<l  g<«emor 
runs  tho  separator  sU 
the  tiToe  at  It*  proper 
^Pecl ;  It  rclleres  (h*- 
oeparalor  of  all  jar  sinl 
ribrstlon  <if  the  engine; 
it  will  not  allow  ilic 
stvarator  to  nia  I'.is'.  .• 
than  ymi  set  Hie  pull'y 
lo  run;  by  iiuaiu  uf  a  cut  out  derine  tlie  power 
ciui  in.>iaii!ly  ho  ..«»i'ibi''l  of.  a."d  re^uiiu.<l  ag.un 
wlthotit  di.sturhing  the  ad.iuitnient.  One  lielt  h  nin 
from  the  engine  to  the  si>cTii<r  and  one  from  tlte 
.separator.  Can  be  dri.eii  from  a  lino  shaft  or 
diruci.  Mounted  on  floor.  sidettaU  or  ceiling. 
Runs   in    either   dIriHticn 

740A902     Spt-ed    Governing    I>ulley    #7  |*d| 
4.11  Mand    Wl..  .10  II..*.      Tri.  c .    ♦  •  •W 


Vertical  Jacks  lor 
Power  Pumps 


*3^ 


IleaTT,    well    II. Li.-   i.irk   fn'  mniu 'tir.g 
ordinary   hainl  iiuiiiiu  to  eniTtie    .SI  rune, 
ac<urato   gears       Two   styles    u<   Hi    my 
ftvlo      cf      pump.         Adjiis'.iMc      slrotxc. 
KittAd  with   light  and  h'.ise  puUey...   i) 
ini:hM  in  diameter 
740A809  I'uinp  .Tack,  wi  '.    '  1  > 
ouly   wiilidUt    base.   Weight,    ^"J   CC 
:-.    r..iiMd.<       Price.  *O.OJ 

740A8I2     rump  .l«ck,  wliJi  lier.-y 
s«M..     Weight.   85  lbs.     IVice  S4.SO 


For  romplefr  (fee  of  Fenctnf .  Roefins, 
Veterinary  faitromefitc,  MacftsMMs' 
Outfits.  Farm  Imtphments  and  mmditn- 
erv  0/  fi'crir  kimd,  see  oor  FREE  Farm  \ 


Bur 


ffeeft. 


^glflglMflliaiwfi^aHatqi^  <^  &t^ 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


db20NAYEAt« 

HPrYTDA  DDfinTlP 


EXmPROnT 


£arn  $^0U  1o  $i;o<K)  a  v«-ur  fxtra  prutit.  No  vxp^r-ici  it  rotiuircd. 
Weteu(.'h  yuii.  Itig  uciuuniJ  for  Day  DIJ  Chk'kt*  in  t  \i  ly  li;i-uli(y« 
Wclto  tul  facta. 

MATCH  AND  SELL  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Easy  work— taJirs  only  a  few  niinut<'>  a  day.     pniall 
apace oecdcd.  ^Uaeyaurpieaentnlliir.    Ivqulnnitnt 

INOVV    Is    II. I'  lime  to 

l/lVestiRIltr. 

Write  For  Fee  BMk 

Tt'llH  all  alwut  Day  Uld 
I  Chick  bOBiness  ami  furls  about  itlu<r 
Uen  Ifammouth  Incubator   tad  Col- 
ony Broo<leni.     WHITE  T«IDAY. 

WATSON  MFG.  00.131  Ann  St.,Lsnca$ter.Pa. 


^ofiltrp 


CULLING  THE  FARM  FLOCK 


TheExtraEggs 

will  eoon  pay  tor  one  of  thest- 
Automatic 

Heating 


Poultry 

Foantains 
and  Heaters 

Kaepa  water  at  the 
riffht  tempt-rature 
day  and  nisnt  in  the 

coldntwaathtr  and 

^requireB  leaa  than  a  quart  of  oil  •  week.     Made  of  GaWan- 
/*  ized  Stefl.     A  lon«  fait  want  eupplied.     Every  H«n-Hou»o 
1    needs  one.    Price  of  1  Heater  anrtU  uaMon  Automatic  h  ..un- 
f     tain  complete  »1.60.    Order  NOW  or  write  for  Circulai  g 
land  testimonials.  .....  ».  ..    .      jMa 

le.  A.  S.VDilOI  WORKS.  '    SAHANAC.  MICHIOAII 


-rMj- 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  suffering  from  rupture  without  • 
any  hope  ol  relief 7  Get  the  Brookt  Rup-     >^ 
ture  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know       ^^/ 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  inan. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clin^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafinfc. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds       — 
together  the  parted  tissue  and 
ftives  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years* 
experience  we  haveperfected  .      i.    d       i 

a  comfort.ible,  sure  relief  from  hernfa  in  the  Brookt 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable— cheap. 
Write  tod.iy  for  measure  blanks. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  State  St.  Marshall,  Miclb 


In  spite  of  my  early  training  I 
have  never  yet  learned  to  take  any 
great  interest  in  fowls  except  when 
they  come  on  the  table;  and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
charge  of  a  flock  of  a  thousand  birds 
for  two  years.  However,  I  have  al- 
ways believed  in  the  farm  flock,  and 
that  it  should  be  properly  fed  and 
watered  and  given  sanitary  or  clean 
quarters. 

Whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  sometimes  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  a  lack  of  real 
interest  and  enthusiasm  gives  a  per- 
son a  very  practical  perspective  or 
view  of  the  situation,  or  perhaps,  of 
a  particular  method  or  operation. 
That  tells  frankly  about  where  I 
stand  but  I  must  admit  that  my  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  were  greatly 
aroused  the  other  day  when  I  at- 
tended a  culling  demonstration  with 
P.  B.  Bennetch,  the  demonstrator  o£ 


ing  material  is  taken  from  the  body 
to  supply  the  egg  and  in  time  these 
places  lose  all  of  their  coloring,  leav- 
ing them  white.  Hence,  in  late  sum- 
mer, a  bird  which  has  laid  heavily 
will  have  white  skin  around  the 
vent,  white  ear-lobes,  white  beak  and 
white  shanks.  One  which  has  laid 
only  moderately  will  still  possess 
some  yellow  coloring  at  these  places. 

There  are  Qther  conditions  which 
help  to  determine  whether  a  hen  is 
worth  keeping.  When  each  hen  is 
picked  up  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  she  is  healthy,  free 
from  disease,  and  possessing  vigor. 
I  judge  from  my  knowledge  of  horses, 
cows  and  pigs  that  health  and  vigor 
are  two  very  important  factors,  es- 
pecially from  the  breeder's  point  of 
view.  It  was  also  brought  out  at 
the  demonstration  that  the  hen  in 
good  laying  condition  possesses  a 
comb  which  is  bright  red  in  color, 
fine  in  texture,  soft  and  pliable,  and 
also  that  birds  which  moult  in  early 
summer,  July  and  August,  seldom 
make  profitable  breeders  or  winter 
layers. 

After  an  explanation  like  this  Mr. 
Bennetch  proceeded  to  cull  the  birds, 
dividing    them    into    three    classes: 
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their  eggs.  It  is  surely  worth  a  trial. 
Its  easy  and  quick,  and  as  Mr.  Ben- 
netch says:  "I  wish  we  could  sort 
the  boarders'  out  of  a  dairy  herd 
as  easily  as  that."  Trapnesting  ia 
impractical  from  the  farmer's  point 
of  view  and  this  method  fills  a  gap 
long  open. — John  H.  Voorhees. 


REMEDY  FOR  COLDS 


Young  Man  Wanted 

We  have  an  opening  for  some  vuunR  man  who 
has  the  amiiition  determination  and  backbone 
to  lM*comr  a  snirsmun.  Must  be  fiiniiliar  with 
country  ctinditions  and  prtferably  have  an 
agric-ujtural  rolloge  training  nltho  this  is  not 
nc<rss.iry.  The  jiosition  is  permanent  with 
good  ihanecs  for  advancement.  l>o  not  apply 
unless  you  are  a  hustler,  and  in  first  letter  give 
age,  married  or  single,  whether  subject  to  mili- 
tary duty,  what  you  have  been  doing  and  your 
reasons  tor  believing  that  you  have  it  in  you 
to  become  a  sucressful  Halesman. 


Address,  Box  L,  core  of 
PENNSYLV.\NI.\  F.VRMER, 


Pbila.,  Pa. 


The  slight  colds  frequently  taken 
by  fowls  need  mean  nothing 
serious  if  treated  in  time.  The  first 
signs  of  cold  in  a  flock  are  usually 
slightly  sticky  nostrils,  bubbles  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes  and  perhaps 
sneezing.  This  is  the  opportune  time 
to  treat  the  trouble,  before  it  de- 
velops into  such  serious  complica- 
tions  as  roup. 

The.  first  effort  in  the  right  direc- 
tion is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  of  some 
remedy  that  will  help  the  fowls  throw 
off  the  cold. 

The  following  remedy,  which  can 
be  filled  by  any  druggist,  will  be 
found  very  effective  in  treating 
flocks  of  poultry  with  slight  colds: 
Magnesium  sulphate  10  oz.,  magnes- 
ium oxide  1  oz.,  sulphate  of  iron  2 
oz.,  ground  ginger  2  oz.,  flowers  of 
sulphur  3  oz.,  and  red  pepper  J  oz 
All  the  ingredients  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder. 

The   best   way   we  have   found   of 
administering  the  powder  is  to  mix 
it  with  a  moist  mash,  using  a  heap-  • 
ing   tablespoonful    to   every   twenty- 
five  hens. 

We  have  found  it  advisable  to  use 
the  remedy  in  the  mash  two  or  three 
days  in  succession  and  then  skip  a 
few  days,  repeating  the  treatment, 
three  or  four  times.  Successful  treat- 
ment depends  entirely  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  and  early  and 
persistent  treatment.  —  J.  Raymond 
Kessler,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


GETTING  WINTER  EGGS  ON 
THE  FARM 


Culling  The  White  Leghorn  Floe!:,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Farm 


KELLY  DUPLEX  ^^NiKir 

One  of  tite  Eaaieat  Running  Mills  Made 

Orindt  ear  corn,  thellad  corn,  oati, 
wheat,  barley,  rye.  katUr  corn, 
cottiiD  ••ed,  corn  in  ihacka, 
,  alfalfa,  aheaf  oata,  or  any 
kind  of  (rain.  Bagger  haa  o 
double  ipout  attached  to 
•itber  lid*  of  mill.  We 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
(rinding  imall  grain  and 
ear  com  at  the  aame  lime 
Matf*  Willi  deubia  Ml 
of  grlndara  or  burrs. 
Ha<^e  a  grinding  lurfaceol 
Ijuit  double  thai  of  most 
milla  of  equal  aiie,  thera- 
fore,  do  twic*  M  moch  work.  Il*«ttlr«a  t6%  •••■  aowar. 
Eapwially  adapted  for  (atollD*  anginet.     W*  make  7   iiua. 

Writ*  for  Frft  Catalog.  _   . 

DUPLEX  IMILL  *  MFfl.  CO.,  B«a3«4.  •pHuaflcld.Ohto 


R«isl-  PrIo«as  Pjkirl  Pond  us  your  calves,  eKKs, 
Oesi  rrices  raiu  shellbark«,black  walnuts, 
butternuts  ami  dreBoed  poultry  for  the  holldaya 

WM.  H.  COHEN   A  tOMPANV, 
229  WASHINGTON  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  a'lSoSI??^  SSS 

eggs.  imiDk.  PotstoM  ft  ipeciatty.    Returns  day  goods 

•reaold.    Ask  for  our  market  letter.  

BEI3Y   PRODUCE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Renew  your  Subscription 


Can  you  think  of  a  time  when 
you  had  greater  need  for  a  farm 
paper  where  columns  are  conduct- 
ed by  practical  farmers  dealing 
with  conditions  in  your  home 
territory!  Such  a  paper  is 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  It  is 
Your  Home  Farm  Paper. 

Look  at  the  label  on  your  i 
paper  and  if  your  subscription  1 
has  expired — renew  it  now.  i 

PENNSYLVANIA  FAIIMER  | 
261-63  S.  Third  St.,     Phila.,  Pa.      i 

■BUIIIUIiUUllUUllllUIIIUIIUIIIIIllllllimillUIIIIIIIIIUIIIUI'HIIIIHIIUUiyUIUIUUIBUVtf 


Sussex  County,  New  Jerse:?.  I  missed 
my  train  and  he  suggested  that  I  go 
with  him  to  a  culling  demonstration 
up  near  Lafayette. 

The  farmer  was  prepared  when  we 
got  there.  He  had  locked  up  his 
flock  of  about  500  yearling  Leghorns. 
Mr.  Bennetch  explained  the  nature 
of  the  demonstration  by  picking  up 
a  bird  in  the  left  hand,  holding  it  by 
the  legs  so  that  he  could  turn  it 
freely  and  look  at  its  beak,  shanks, 
ear  lobes,  vent,  feathering,  and  also 
determine  its  weight. 

It  seems  that  certain  principles  re- 
garding the  coloring  of  fowls  has 
been  worked  out  at  the  Experiment 
Stations  and  Egg  Laying  Contests 
which  make  it  possible  to  sort  the 
layers  from  the  "boarders"  without 
trapnesting  and  it  is  just  this  which 
aroused  my  enthusiasm  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  practical — a  method 
which  may  be  used  by  any  farmer  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  his  flock  and 
culling  must  be  done  every  year  any- 
how. 

The  principle  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  all  American  breeds  and  all 
Mediterranean  breeds  which  have 
some  yellow  coloring  in  the  ear-lobes 
lose  this  color  as  they  begin  to  lay. 
For  instance,  a  white  Leghorn  pullet 
just  reaching  maturity  has  bright 
yellow  shank  and  beak,  a  high  de- 
gree of  yellow  in  the  ear-lobes,  and 
her  skin,  especially  around  the  vent, 
is  bright  yellow  in  coJor.  When  she 
begins  to  lay  the  need  for  yolk  ma- 
terial becomes  great  and   the  color- 


First,  the  heavy  layers  to  keep  over 
winter;  second,  birds  still  laying 
but  not  worthy  of  keeping  over  as 
shown  by  the  presence  of  some  color, 
and  a  moist  and  enlarged  vent;  and 
third,  the  culls  composed  of  those 
lacking  vigor  and  weight,  those  al- 
ready fully  moulted  and  those  show- 
ing considerable  bright  yellow  color 
in  their  shanks,  beaks,  ear-lobe  and 
vent.  The  flrst  group  was  turned 
loose,  a  ring  was  put  on  the  leg  of 
each  hen  in  the  second  group  and 
turned  loose  and  the  third  group 
was  crated  for  shipment.  The  idea 
in  the  case  of  the  second  group  was 
to  keep  them  until  they  finish  laying 
and  begin  to  moult  and  then  catch 
them  to  be  sold. 

The  result  showed  there  to  be  226 
hens  In  the  first  group,  77  in  the 
second,  and  180  in  the  third  or  53 
percent  culls  considering  groups  two 
and  three  together.  Mr.  -Bennetch 
claims  that  this  method  of  culling 
almost  always  shows  about  fifty  per- 
cent culls,  and  results  from  five  oth- 
er demonstrations  formerly  conduct- 
ed showed  that  the  egg  production 
had  been  reduced  only  slightly  af- 
ter removing  the  so-called  culls. 

This  method  of  sorting  the  good 
from  the  bad  appealed  to  me  as  one 
of  the  most  practical  things  I  have 
seen  developed  in  a  long  while. 
Every  farmer  has  got  to  sell  off 
birds  sooner  or  later  and  naturally 
wants  to  keep  over  the  good  hens, 
not  only  for  the  eggs  they  lay,  but 
also    for    the    chicks    hatched    from 


Getting  "winter  eggs"  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  problem  on  most  farms.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  far  easier  to  get 
eggs  from  well-matured  pullets  than 
it  Is  to  force  the  yearling  hens  to 
lay,  most  fanners  depend  on  the 
hens.  This  is  not  at  all  strange 
when  one  remembers  that  most  farm 
folk  depend  on  the  hen  for  hatching 
instead  of  the  incubator,  and,  natur- 
ally, the  pullets  are  seldom  matured 
enough  to  produce  winter  eggs. 

My  problem  was  the  same  that 
confronts  the  usual  farm  woman  who 
wants  to  produce  eggs  when  they 
are  scarce  and  bring  a  good  price. 
If  there  were  any  eggs  laid  that  win- 
ter the  yearling  hens  would  have  to 
lay  them  as  the  pullets  had  been 
hatched  so  late  that  they  could  not 
be  depended  upon.  I  had  only  fifteen 
hens  and  no  money  to  buy  either  a 
bone-cutter  or  beef-scrap.  So,  mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  materials  I  did 
have,  I  boiled  potato  peelings  and 
thickened  them  while  still  warm 
with  cornmeal  and  bran;  boiled  oats 
and  rye  mixed  and  fed  them  while 
rather  hot;  heated  corn  in  the  oven 
for  them;  never  gave  cold  water,  al- 
ways water  with  the  chill  taken  off, 
and  supplied  water  three  times  a 
day.  Oyster  shells  were  free  for  the 
hauling  so  I  had  a  couple  of  barrels 
of  shells  brought  home  and,  with  a 
hammer,  I  cracked  them   as  neeTTed. 

Now  these  hens  had  been  neglected 
like  the  usual  farm  flock,  and  soon 
showed  their  appreciation  of  this 
treatment  by  laying  from  four  to 
eight  eggs  a  day.  This  was  not  rec- 
ord-breaking but  it  was  encouraging, 
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especially  as  it  was  freely  predicted 
that  they  would  stop  laying  "as  soon 
snow  flew".  To  my  delight  they  laid 
all  winter.  Every  winter  since  I 
liuve  gotten  eggs  when  I  provided 
the  proper  conditions. 

One  winter  I  made  the  mistake  of 
keeping  too  many  pullets  and  that 
winter  I  got  no  eggs.  Over  one  hun- 
ilred  hens  and  pullets  were  crowded 
into  a  coop  that  could  not  house  that 
number  comfortably  and  profitably. 
This  over-crowding  was  a  big  mis- 
take as  I  got  no  eggs  that  winter  un- 
lil   March. 

With  this  mistake  in  mind,  the 
ue.vt  June  I  began  preparations  for 
the  winter  egg  yield.  I  had  been 
selling  broody  hens  and  had  sold 
((uite  a  number  of  them  at  very  good 
prices,  getting  from  ninety  cents  to 
:i  dollar  apiece:  so  the  flock  was 
coBsiderably  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  spring.  T  began  feeding  ver\' 
siantily  the  latter  part  of  June.  Gave 
a  light  breakfast,  no  feed  at  noon 
and  a  rather  generous  evening  meal. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  of  this 
sort  of  feeding  T  began  feeding  heavi- 
ly. I  kept  bran  constantly  before 
them.  This  bran  had  linseed  meal 
mixed  with  it.  My  garden  supplied 
sun-flower  seed  whi/^  they  are  fond 
of  and  which  helps  the  moult.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  it  was  easy  to 
select  the  hens  that  would  lay  the 
\\'inter  eggs  as  they  had  started  to 
tnoult. 

This  early  sale  of  the  hens  you 
do  not  Intend  to  keep  thru  the  winter 
h.ns  another  advantage,  namely,  the 
price  of  poultry  is  much  higher  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  there  is  a 
much  more  ready  sale  for  them  than 
there  will  be  later.  So  there  is  a 
two-fold  advantage  in  forcing  the 
moult. 

I  sold  over  two-thirds  of  my  flock, 
keeping  only  about  thirty  hens.  I 
was  told  that  I  was  making  a  mis- 
take by  selling  hens  that  were  lay- 
ing thirty-cent  eggs.  I  responded 
that  I  was  selling  those  that  were 
laying  thirty-cent  esgs  and  keeping 
those  would  lay  forty-cent  ?Rgs.  And 
they  did!  Not  only  that  but  they 
laid  forty-five-cent  eggs  From  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November  until  the 
latter  part  of  February  I  sold  sixty 
ilozen  eggs  at  forty-five  cents  a  doz- 
en; and  lots  were  used  in  the  house, 
lief  ore  and  after  those  dates  I  receiv- 
ed only  thirty-five  and  forty  cent-". 
Of  course  by  April  I  received  only 
twenty-five  cents  but  I  was  satis- 
tied  as,  by  that  time.  I  was  getting 
plenty  of  eggs  and  had  made  a  nice 
profit  on  the  winter  egg.-*  which  the 
tiock  produced. 

The  chicken  coop  is  the  sort  the 
•iverage  farm  provides.  There  were 
plenty  of  draughts  so  I  bought  build- 
ing paper  and  lined  the  interior.  Put 
muslin  over  the  windows  after  re- 
moving the  glass.  With  boards  pick- 
ed up  around  the  farm  and  with  the 
help  of  my  little  brothers  I  managed 
to  build  a  droppings*  platform.  Straw 
:ind  chaff  were  then  spread  on  the 
tloor   to   serve   for   a   litter. 

The  same  precautions  as  were  ob- 
served the  first  year  in  regard  to 
furnishing  the  hens  with  warm  wa- 
fer were  followed  this  time  also. 
Three  or  four  times  a  week  boiled 
or  steamed  oats  were  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  noon  wheat  was  fed  in  the 
titter.  At  night  wheat  and  outs 
were  fed,  and  sometimes  one-  of 
these  grains  was  omitted  and  ryi> 
was  fed  in  its  place,  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  The  boiled  oat.s  were  (Quit- 
ted every  other  morning  and  on  these 
'uornings  they  got  wheat  that  had 
lieen  warmed  in  the  oven,  and  the 
oats  at  noon.  When  a  very  cold 
right  was  threatening,  half  the  usual 
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portion  of  small  grain  was  fed  and 
corn  fed  in  Its  place.  They  had  all 
the  bran  and  oyster  shells  they  would 
eat.  On  very  cold  days  they  were 
given   rather  hot   water. 

When  the  weather  permitted  they 
got  sprouted  oats  and  rye,  but  with 
the  appearance  of  zero  weather  I 
found  It  Impossible  to  sprout  them 
as  they  froze  in  the  cellar.  As  I  had 
no  other  place  to  sprout  them  I  hai 
to  discontinue  it  and  the  hens  had 
to  do  without  green  food. — Miss  M. 
A.   Harold,   Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


CUT  CLOVER  FOR  POULTRY 


A  pound  of  clover  hay  contains 
more  egg-making  material  than  does 
a  pound  of  corn.  It  should  not  be 
inferred  from  this,  however,  that 
clover  hay  can  entirely  replace  grain 
in  the  ration.  Clover  is  bulky  and 
while  it  is  rich  in  food  elements,  the 
hen  could  not  possibly  eat  enough 
of  it  to  keep  her  in  good  condition. 

With  the  present  high  prices  of 
grain.s.  clover  hay  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  ration  for  lay- 
ing hens.  The  throwing  of  loose 
clover  hay  to  the  hens  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical practice.  When  so  fed, 
nine-tenths  of  the  food  is  wasted. 
The  hens  will  pick  over  the  hay, 
scratch  it  into  the  litter  and  eat 
nothing  but  the  fine  leaves,  rejecting 
the  stems   and   coarser  portions. 

The  best  way  to  feed  clover  Is  to 
cut  it  in  short  lengths  and  feed  it  in 
the  wet  mash.  The  ration  I  use  for 
late  fall  and  winter  is  as  follows: 
Two  parts  bran,  one  part  middlings, 
one  part  corn-nieul.  one  part  beef- 
scrap  and  one  ',i\.t\  cut-clover.  The 
ingredients  ari  apportioned  by  meas- 
ure. The  clover  is  placed  in  a  poll 
and  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it. 
The  other  ingredients  of  the  mash  are 
thoroly  mixed  dry.  and  are  stirred 
into  the  mass  of  clover  in  the  pail. 
The  mash  is  fed  while  still  warm. — 
T.  Z.  Richey  * 


Salt  is  just  as  necessary  to  i»onltry 
as  to  other  animal.*^.  The  only  saf^ 
kind  to  use  for  poultry  is  very  fine 
salt  such  as  table  or  dairy  salt.  Salt 
should  be  supplied  to  the  poultry  in 
their  mash,  using  a  tablespoonful  to 
every  large  bucket  of  meal.  Fowls 
cannot  be  trusted  with  a  free  supply 
of  salt  such  as  rock  salt  grit  since 
they  will  indulge  to  excess,  resulting 
in  death  by  salt  poisoning. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  shred  mangles 
for  poultr)'  feeding.  The  shredded 
Material  will  be  trampled  and  wasted 
hy  the  fowls  wherciis  by  feeding 
whole  beets  the  entire  root  is  good 
i.ntll  consumed.  When  beets  are  first 
fed  to  mature  fowls  it  is  well  to  cut 
them  in  half  to  induce  the  heiis  to 
lick  at  them,  but  after  that  the 
whole  beet  will  be  best.  For  young 
<  hicks  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  roots 
in  half  and  for  the  first  few  days 
scrape  them  a  little  with  a  knife  so 
as  to  teach  the  chicks  to  eat  them 

Limberneck. — I  am  quite  sure  that 
my  chickens  have  been  dyins  from 
an  ailment  which  my  neighbor  calls 
limberneck.  Please  tell  me  what 
causes  this  disease  and  if  you  know 
of  a  remedy,  tell  me  what  to  pive 
them  T.  A.  W.,  Munson.  Pa.— Lim- 
berneck is  one  of  those  convenient 
generic  terms  poultry  men  use  for 
any  ailment  affecting  fowls  where 
the  sickness  causes  the  bird  to  hold 
the  head  low  Limberneck  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 
Burn  the  carcass  of  ever*  dead  bird, 
discontinue  feeding  decomposed  meat 
or  fish,  clean  and  disinfect  the  hen 
house  and  yards. 


L  Brkud  Arctic.    Higli  qwality.  low  »tic«. 


lAMBERTVlLLF 

'TrUBBER  FOOTWEAff* 

Gives  you  more  than 
your    money's    worth 

IN  this  day  of  high  prices  you  want  to  make  your  dollars  go  as 
far  as  possible.  The  demand  for  100  per  cent,  satisfaction 
for  every  1 00  cents  you  pay  makes  Lambertville  the  logical  rubbei 
footwear  to  buy.  For  every  cent  you  put  into  Lambertville  boots 
and  shoes  you  receive  a  double  measure  of  long  wear  and  comfort. 

Lambertville  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  as  strong  and  sturdy  as 
possible  from  best  quality  materials.  It  will  come  through  the  hardest 
wear  or  weather  without  a  complunt.  It  will  keep  your  feet 
snugly  protected  from  water  and  cold.  Regardless  of  what  you  pay, 
you  can't  buy  better  boots  or  shoes  than  Lambertville.  You  can 
identify  any  Lambertville  boot  and  shoe  by  the  Green  Oval  Label. 

There's  a  Lambertville  Brand  for 
Every  Purpose   and  Every  Purse 

The  five  different  brands  are  listed  below  —  each  the  very  best 
of  its  kind  and  every  Lambertville  brand  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  Green  Oval  Label. 


Snag-Proof— A\[  rubber  and  duck. 
Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground 
into  the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing 
red  rubber. 

JLamco  —  Pure  gum  reinforced  widi 
seven  stout  ribs  to  prevent  ccaddng 
or  breaking. 


L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  sturdy  rub- 
ber. This  brand  offers  exceptional 
service  at  a  moderate  price. 

WAife — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag- 
Proof  quality — steam  cured  in 
vacuum,  designed  for  extreme  severe 
service. 


You  should   find  Lambertville  Footwear  for 
sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality.     Not  all 
stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit 
the    sale    to    merchants    who    value    a    satisfied 
customer  above  a  quick  profit.    If  you  do  not  find 
a  dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


Snag-Proof  Short  Boot. 
FaultloM,  woar- proof, 
rot*proof. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


On  Every 

Boot  and 

Shoe 
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How  We  Can  Our  Meat 

For  Variety  and  Economy 


ing  sweet  cider  by  the  barrel,  so  it 
will  not  get  hard?  1  do  not  want  tc 
boll  it."— E.  Clyde  Elvin,  Chester 
Co..    Pa. 

Cider  gets  •hard"  because  certain 
yeasts  or  ferment  spores  on  the  sliins 
are  incorporated  in  it,  and  also  other 
yeasts  settle  out  of  the  air  on  the 
pomace  and  the  juice.  These  yoasts 
multiply  rapidly  in  temperature  much 
above  40  degrees;  the  warmer  it  is 
the  faster  they  multiply. 

Therefore,  you  can  see  that  if  you 


It  is  just  as  practical  to  have  can-  board.     Plaie  the  side  of  skin   with 

nee!  meat  in  the  home  storeroom  as  it  the  lard  adhering  to  it  up.     The  skin 

is  to   have  canned   fruits   and   vege-  will  adhere  to  the  board  by  carefully 

tables.     The  busy  farmers  wife  will  pulling  and  smoothing  it  down  with 

iind  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  sup-  the  hands.  Scrape  off  all  the  fat  with 

ply  of  canned  meats  of  difterent  kinds  a  dull  table  knife.     As  many  skins  as 

when    unexpected    work    hands    or  wanted  may  be  stretched  over  another 

guests  come  in  just  as  a  meatless  meal  until    all    are   stretched.      It    is   best 

is  almost  ready  to  serve.     Home  can-  to  have  a  board   long  enough  to  ac- 

ned  pork,  beef,  chicken,   lamb,  mut-  commodate    two    skins    in    length   so    '^''''''  '^  ^ll''^''JX^xL^^^^^ 

ton    and    veal    are   all   delicious    an.i  there  will  not  be  so  many  on  top  ot    easy  to  keep  -^J  ^ f ^'^^  'l^^^l^_ 

ma^  be  served  cold  or  heated.     They  others;  this  will  allow  better  drying,    ^^j^f  ^''^^V'Jnst    food   ta^.^f    the 

an-  line  for  Sunday  evening  suppers  When    all    the    skins    are    stretched    ^fj^/,f  ^„^,^^'";^Vl^^^^ 

or  the  picnic  lunch.     Pork  tenderloin  place  the  board  in  a  cool,  airy  place    cider    is    sold     ^ou    >nu.t    ^^^^   ^om 

i^  esuecidlv  nice  for  lunches  for  several   hours  to   dry   the  .skins,    apples    in    as    clean    and    otherwise 

e'a    :;ock  r  also  Lrgely  canned  Then  pull  all  skins  off  the  board  ex-    good  condition  as  po.ssib  e.     We  ca 

at    our   house   for    using  to   good   ad-  cept   the  first  one  put   on.   Fold   this    not   -r.V.  ^oo.X   c     er  that   .Ull   keeP 

vantage  in  making  soups  or  in  cook-  over  half  and  trim  even  with  a  sh..rp    sweet    a    long    time    with    unsound, 

ing  many  of  the  vegetables.    We  pour  knife    to    form    sort    of    a   sack    any 

the  boiling  hot  stock  into  sterilized  size  desired.  Lay  each  one  as  trimmed 

cans  and  seal  at  once.  on  a  sheet  of  easily  torn  paper.   All 

To  can  any  kind  of  meat,  we  cut  are  trimmed  as  the  first  one.  Length- 

ii    from   the  bones  in  pieces  so  they  en  the  stitch  and  loosen  the  tension 

will  go  in  a  can,  drop  them  into  boil-  on    your    sewing    machine    and    sew 

ing  water  and  let  boil  5  minutes,  lift  around   the   three  cut  sides  of  each 

out  and   pack  tight   into  glass  cans,  casing,    leaving    an    opening    of    two 

add    1    teaspoon    salt    to   each    quart  inches  at  one  end  to  slip  on  the  horn 

can.   fill   with  boiling  water,  put  on  of  sausage  stuffer.  Sew  one-half  inch 

rubbers   and   sterilized   cover,    partly  from  edge,  so  they  will  not  pull  out. 

tighten,  and  cook  quart  cans  3  hours  After    sewing    pull    the    paper    off. 
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ize  it  by  heat  in  cans,  jugs  or  bot- 
tles, the  same  as  for  canning  fruit, 
as  follows: 

Fill  the  cans  with  the  fresh  cider, 
add  1  tablespoon  sugar  per  quart,  put 
on  rubbers,  adjust  covers  loosely,  set 
cans  in  warm  water  on  a  rack  in 
wash  boiler  or  vat  over  an  arch 
(cover  2  inches  with  water),  cover 
the  boiler,  and  boil  8  minutes  after 
cooking  commences.  Then  at  once 
remove  cans  and  tighten  covers.  This 
gives  a  cider  that  does  not  taste  cook- 
ed. This  method  is  also  good  for 
grape  juice — makes  it  taste  like  fresh 
juice  just  out  of  the  grapes. 


MADE  WITH  WINDFALL  APPLES 


Sausage  in  Lard-Skin  Casings 


Spare-ribs  Canned  Without  Bones 


Note  how  the  transparent  skin  lets  the  saus- 
^      .  -     -  uga  show   thru.     These  skins   are  air-titiht, 

in  hot  water  bath  (wash  boiler  meth-    Place  the  casings  in  warm  ^vater  to    ^^;^^^-e^--h^,J^^^^^^^ 
od)  or  1?  hours  at  8  pounds  pressure    soften    them.      Then   stuff   them   lh£    their  town  folks,  says  Mibs  Kimigh. 
or  1  hour  at  15  pounds  pressure  in    same   as    any  other   sausage  casing, 

steam  pressure  canner.     Seal  at  once    being   sure   to    huve    them    full    and    unclean    apples.       Mills    that    make 
when  cooking  stops  finu  but  not  so  tight  as  to  burst  them,    "sweet  cider'  wash  the  apples,  gen- 

As  soon  as  stuffed  press  the  opening  erally  by  passing  them  on  moving 
together.  The  next  day  tie  twine  beUs  under,  first,  jets  of  clear  water, 
Canned  spare-ribs  make  excellent  around  them  and  hang  up  to  smoke,  then  jets  of  2  to  5  percent  formalin 
pot  pies  and  may  be  canned  with  or  when  smoked,  hang  in  a  cool,  dry  solution,  then  under  rinsing  jets  of 
without  the  bones.  However,  we  pj^ce  where  they  will  not  freeze,  clear  water.  Then  they  are  ground  in 
think  that  the  bones  sometimes  cause  gijce.  remove  the  skin  and  fry  the  sterilized  mills,  immediately  pressed 
the  meat  to  have  an  old  strong  flavor,  pame  as  any  meat.  It  takes  a  little  in  sterilized  racks  and  cloths,  the 
We  chop  the  ribs  across  three  times,  niore  time  to  prepare  lard-skin  cas-  juice  filtered,  settled  and  racked  off 
making  four  strips,  then  cut  between  jngs,  but  we  think  that  it  is  time  very  the  settlings  at  least  twice,  all  the 
the  bones,  allowing  two  bones  to 
each  piece  Drop  the  pieces  into  boil- 
ing water  and  boil  20  to  30  minutes, 
lift  out  and  remove  bones  at  once, 
thus:  Hold  the  bones  in  left  hand  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  covering 
over  the  bone  on  the  inside  of  rib, 
cutting  lengthwise  of  the  bone  and  it 
will  come  out  without  any  meat  on 
it.  as  illustrated  on  the  small  plate 
in  front  of  me  in  the  large  photo.  The 
short  period  of  cooking  shrinks  up 
the  meat  and  is  just  right  for  loosen- 
ing the  bone.  Also,  more  of  the  boned 
meat  can  be  packed  in  a  can  after 
it  is  thus  partially  cooked,  and  it  is 
easier  done.  Pack  and  sterilize  as 
above  directed. 

Canned  Sausage 
Cut   stuffed  sausage  into  about  8- 
inch    lengths,    pack    tight    into   cans 
without  boiling  or  frying,  and  steril- 
ize same  as  other  meats. 

Roasted  Sausage 

Pack  loose  sausage  into  half-gal- 
'■on  or  gallon  stone  crocks,  making 
them  almost  full.  Put  crocks  In  the 
oven  and  roast  at  a  moderate  heat 
for  3  to  3^  hours.  When  taken  from 
the  oven,  put  a  weight  on  top  of 
sausage  until  the  fat  begins  to  hard- 
en. (A  saucer  turned  upside  down 
with  a  flatiron  placed  on  it  makes  a 
good  weight.)  If  there  is  not  enough 
fat  to  cover  top,  put  on  enough  melt- 
ed lard  to  cover  well.  When  cold 
cover  closely  and  keep  in  a  cool  cell- 
ar. WMU  keep  six  months.  When 
wanted  remove  fat.  slice  and  fry. 

Sausage  in  Lard-Skin  Casing 
The  thin  transparent  skin  cover- 
ing the  leaf  lard  makes  the  best 
sausage  casings.  As  soon  as  the  en- 
trails are  removed  from  the  hog. 
carefully  remove  the  lard  skins  and 
stretch   them   on  a  clean   wide  pine 


Making  Ready  to  Can  Meat 

Photo  shows  Miss  Kintifth  bonlnft  spare-  ribs  preparatory  to  packinft  the  meat  In  the  cans; 
nlsotwocmsMpurk  ttnderloin  already  packed,  a  plated  s  lusufte,  a  side  of  ribs  ready  lo  pre- 
pare for  canning,  and  her  steam  pressure  canner  In  w  hich  she  •'processes"  or  steams  the  cans. 

profitably     spent,     for     the    sausage  time  keeping  it  in  a  temperature  not 

keeps         much   better  in   them.  higher  than  40  degrees,  and  racking 

Pork  Mince  Meat  "  off  thru  a  sterilized  pipe  or  rubber 

To  6  pints  of  ground  meat  (use  the  ^°««  *°*°  ^  sterilized  barrel.  In  order 

,     ,    .       ,  *^      ,1         io      «„♦»  that  no  spores  from  the  air  may  come 

cooked    head    meat)    allow    12    pints  .  ,  ^  ,        ^^       .... 

1        o     1    ♦     1    51^1    i^.,.«  In  contact  with  it.     Then  it  is  given 
chopped  apples,  3  pints  boiled  down        „      ,   ^,       .         .  i  ^ 

,,        o      ;  .  1    .«„.  „    .^«    ^  a  final  filtering  thru  paper  pulp,  and 

cider.  ?,   pints  sugar.   1   pint  water.  4  ,    ,    ,      .  ^  *li       i.i 

;  .         .      ,    .  .  ,  sealed   in   jugs   or  bottles  like  grape 

pints    raisins,    4    pints   currants    and  ,       .  ,  ,.i.  i\, 

,     ,  X     ♦     *„    o     1-  juice,     or    In     barrels     with     sealed 

cinnamon   and   cloves  to  taste.   Soak  {^ 

the  raisins  and  currants  over  night  ""P"   ^             .  ,            ,                       u 

.,,     ,        .   *      1       t.^*„-«  The   home   ruler   maker   can    wash 

and  cook   until   almost   tender  before  ,       ,,   ^          -    ,          ^ 

...            „  ,  the  apples  if   he  grinds  and   presses 

add  ng    them    to   rest   of   minre   meat  ^\               .,   .  »u                 •..  «  i» 

„  .,                if„„f„  ♦«  'hem  at  home,  but  the  proposition  is 

mixture.     Mix  all  the  in^rfilients  to-  .,,,,,                u      «„ 

,     ,^       .      ,             ,        .    .  scarcely  practicable  where  one  has  to 

gether.  cook  15  minutes,  and  put  in 


crocks    or   cans. — Mary    A. 
Westmoreland  Co..  Pa. 


Kintigh. 


KEEPING  CIDER  SWEET 


carry  the  apples  some  distance  to  a 
mill,  and  the  ordinary  grinding  and 
pressing  cider  mill  has  no  facilities 
for  washing  apples  in  quantity,  such 
as  described  above.  With  such  cider, 
the  best  you  can  do  is  to  get  it  home 


"Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  cur-    Immediately,  and  Immediately  sterll 


Good  Apple  Butter. — Wash,  slice 
and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Add  4 
gallons  of  water  for  each  bushel  of 
pieces.  Boil  until  soft,  rub  thru  a 
sieve  to  remove  the  skins.  Jo  the 
pulp  from  each  bushel  add  2  gallons 
of  boiled-down  cider,  bring  to  a  boil, 
then  add  12  lbs.  sugar  per  bushel  of 
the  original  measure.  Cook  until  of 
the  proper  consistency,  add  cinna- 
mon and  cloves  to  taste,  mixing  them 
in  well.  Pour  at  once  into  hot  jars 
and  seal  iinmedi#lely. 

Apple  Syrup. — Put  the  apples  thru 
a  cider  press.     To  7   gallons  of   the 
cider   add   5    ounces   of    precipitated 
chalk    (carbonate    of    lime),    which 
you  get  at  the  drug  store.     Boil  vig- 
orously for  5  minutes,  pour  into  suit- 
able vessels  and  let  stand  8  hours  to 
settle.     Add  1  level  teaspoon  of  the 
lime  carbonate  and  stir  thoroly.  Boil 
rapidly  until  reduced  to   about  one- 
seventh    original    volume.      To    test, 
pour    a   little    into    cold    water.      It 
should  have  the  consistency  of  mapie 
syrup,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  thick.     Pour  into  fruit  jars 
(heated  by  standing  in  hot  water  so 
that   they   will   not   crack  when   the 
hot  syrup  Is  poured  in  them) ;  put  on 
the  rubbers   and    the   covers    loosely, 
set  the  cans  in  a  wash  boiler   (on  a 
wooden  or  metal  rack  in  the  bottom 
to  keep  the  cans  off  the  bottom),  cov- 
er at  least  two  inches  with  hot  water, 
and  boil   15  minutes,  counting  from 
the   time   that   the   water   begins   to 
boil.     Just  as  soon  as  the  time  is  up. 
remove  the  cans  from  the  water  an<l 
tighten  the  covers,  stand  the  cans  on 
their  heads  to  determine  whether  any 
of  them  leak  around  the  rubbers.  Let 
stand  this  way  until  cold,   then  put 
away    without    tr>'ing    to    turn    the 
covers  any  more,   for  if  you  do  yo>i 
will  break  the  seal  made  by  pressing 
the  cover  edge  into  the  soft   rubber 
Canning  the  Windfalls. — Pare  and 
core,  cut  out   the  rot  spots  and   tht 
bruised    places,    quarter   or    slice    as 
preferred,    drop    into   slightly    salted 
water   as    sliced    to    prevent    turning 
dark.    Put  enough  to  fill  two  or  three 
cans  in  a  cheesecloth  square,  plunge 
for  1^  minutes  in  a  kettleful  of  boil- 
ing water,  then  dip  into  cold  water 
to  stop  the  cooking  and  pack  at  onco 
in  hot  cans.     Fill  the  cans  with  hot 
syrup,  put  on  the  rubbers  and   tops 
loosely,  set  on  the  rack  in  the  wash 
boiler,  with  water  at  least  two  inches 
above  tbe  cans,  and  cook  20  minutes 
from  the  time  that  the  water  begins 
to  boil.     Then  remove  the  cans,  tight- 
en   the  covers   and   let   stand   upsid' 
down    until    cool,   as   directed    abovi'. 
Thus,  you  will  have  saved  your  cull 
apples  for  future  apple  sauce,    pie 
puddings,  etc..  when  otherwise  mur'- 
of    them    would    undoubtedly    wasK' 
before  you  would  notice  It.     Besides, 
thus  canned  they  are  already  at  an 
Instant's  notice  for  use.     These  are 
reliable  dlrecti(ms   furnished   by   the 
canning  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Kovember  10,  1917. 

SPREAD  THE  MEAT  FLAVOR 


Pennsytvania  Farmer 
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Spread  the  meat  flavor  over  other 
foods  and  so  economize  on  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  consumed.  Here  are 
.some  ways  to  spread  the  flavor: 

Meat  Stew  with  Dumplings 
Make  a  stew  from  a  cheap  cut  of 
moat  cut  into  small  pieces,  potatoes, 
and  such  other  vegetables  as  are  de- 
sired Thicken  with  a  little  flour 
diluted  with  cold  water  Serve  with 
(Uimplings  made  as  follows:  Mix  and 
sit't  1  cup  flour.  2  teaspoons  baking 
{iinvder*  and  one-quarter  teaspoon 
Slit  Work  in  with  the  fingers  1  tea- 
^,;»oon  butter;  add  gradually  one-third 
cup  of  milk  or  t  little  more  if  needed. 
Rdll  out  A  inch  thick,  and  cut  with 
I  biscuit  cutter  or  in  square  pieces. 
The  dumplings  may  be  steamed,  bak- 
ed like  biscuits,  or  cooked  with  the 
.stew.  In  the  latter  case  remove 
enough  liquid  to  permit  the  dough  to 
be  placed  on  the  meat  and  vegetables. 

Meat  and  Pastry  Rolls 

Chop  the  meat  fine  and  season  it 

well.     Mix  in  enough  butter  or  other 

fat  to  make  it  "shape"  well      Form 

into  rolls  about  the  size  of  a  finger 


went  a(^  the  roots.  I  had  a  little 
patch  of  onions  not  quite  8  by  40 
feet,  tile  drained,  fall  plowed  and 
fertilized  entirely  with  hen  manure 
because  I  failed  to  get  any  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  Before  harrowing  we 
sometimes  emptied  the  ash-pan  on 
that  spot  and  the  onious — Prizetak- 
ers  and  Yellow  Glove  Danvers — grew 
as  if  they  liked  it.  despite  the  in- 
clement weather.  It  rained  until  the 
middle  of  summer  and  then  we  did- 
n't get  another  shower  until  fall; 
the  soil  resembled  a  very  good  pave- 
ment,   and    we   thought    roots   could 


Helmet  Cap  for  Winter  Rides 

(PUoto  by  Underwood  A  Undorwood.) 

and  wrap  around  each  a  thin  piece 
'if  short  dough  made  from  1  pint  of 
flour,  2  tablespoons  baking  powder. 
>ult  and  milk  enough  to  mix.  Bake 
the  rolls  in  a  hot  oven  until  they  are 
.t  delicate  brown.     Serve  hot 

Eggplant  and  Meat  Pie 
Cook  together  in  a  baking  pan  al- 
^'rnate  layers  of  eggplant  and  chop- 
lied  cooked  meat  salted  to  taste.  If 
law  meat  only  is  available  it  may  be 
tried  until  brown  before  baking^  To- 
rn :ito  juice  or  pulp,  or  a  few  sliced  to- 
laatoes  may  be  added  if  desired. — U. 
•s  D.  A. 


WHAT  MY  GARDEN  DID 


In  these  days  every  one  works  in 
Mie  garden,  but  not  many  have  much 
occasion  to  work  In  the  orchards  in 
uir  section.     However,  daughter  and 

have   been    busy    all    day    husking 

veet  corn,  picking  pears,    -topping" 

inions,    beets,    carrots,    and    turnips 

•!'.d  gathering  tomatoes.     So  few  to- 

..latoes   ripened   that   we  canned  but 

•ne    quart,    tho    we    have    plenty    of 

.ureen  ones.    I  pulled  some  of  the  best 

liiants  and  hun^?  them  up  in  my  wood- 

iiouse  and  I  am  hoping  that  some  of 

lie  tomatoes  on  them  will  ripen  yet. 

We  usually  get  our  last  ripe  ones  in 

ills   way.      The   green   ones   are   fine 

^r  mustard   pickles,  chowder,  ^sliced 

^veet  pickles  and  a  variety  of  other 

sood   things   anyway. 

We  always  make  any  pears  that 
re  too  rough  and  uneven  or  too 
loud  ripe  for  canning  into  pear  but- 
'fr.  of  which  we  are  all  very  fond. 
The  girlie  and  1  picked  (and  picked 
ip  from  the  ground)  about  four 
i»ushels  of  Kleffers  this  afternoon, 
but  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane  so 
that  I  picked  only  about  a  bushel  off 
the  ladder.  The  weather  was  bet- 
ter suited    to   garden    work,   so   we 


2206.  —  Practical  Set  for  Little 
One. — This  comprises  a  little  yoke 
dress,  suitable  for. wash  or  woolen 
goods,  a  petticoat  alip,  nice  for  lawn, 
cambric,  flannel  or  flannelette,  and 
comfortable  drawers  that  may  be 
made  of  muslin,  longcloth  or  canton 
flannel.  Pattern  comes  in  sizes:  1, 
2.  3  and  4  years.  The  dress  requires 
2\<2  yards  of  36-inch  material,  the 
slip  requiiifes  IVz  yards,  and  the 
drawers  require  1%  yards,  for  a  3- 
year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


HOW  MANY  CANNED  VEGE- 
TABLES  THIS  YEAR? 


What  did  you  can,  how  much, 
how  did  you  do  it,  and  what 
success  did  you  have  ?  We  want 
to  hear  from  our  women  read- 
ers on  this  home  canning  of 
vegetables. — The  Editor. 


not  grow  at  all;  but  we  have  just 
topped  a,  lot  of  onions  that  measure 
4  inches  In  diameter,  more  than  12 
inches  around,  and  weigh  nearly  a 
pound.  From  a  little  less  than  300 
square  feet  we  harvested  over  7 
bushels  of  beautiful  Prizetakers — we 
could  hardly  find  enough  little  ones 
to  make  our  own  mixed  pickles. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.  Chautauqua 
County.  N.  Y. 


2151. — Girl's  Dress  with  Sleeve  in 
Two  Lengths. — This  is  a  comfortable 
style  for  school  or  play  dress  and 
easy  to  develop.  Pattern  comes  in  4 
sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  re- 
quires 3H  yards  of  24-inch  material 
for  a  4-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1924.  —  Child's  Dress  in  Empire 
Style. — The  sleeve  is  in  wrist  length 
or  in  elbow  style.  Pattern  comes  in 
4  sizes:  2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  It  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  6-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


J^e4, 


MENDING  FRAYED  SHIRT  CUFFS 


A  simple  method  of  i.nilonging  the 
usefulness  of  a  shirt  consists  iu  bindiog 
the  edges  of  the  enfTs  with  white  linen 
tape,  s  ii>''h  wide.  The  tape  is  basted 
carefully  with  an  over  and  over  stitch 
and  it  then  stitehed  with  loose  tension 
on. the  sewing  machine.  When  the  shirt 
is  la-uulered  the  tajie  has. a  very  neat 
etfeo:  and  the  etitT  is'a^  good  as  new, 
and  will  usually  outlast  the  rest  of  the 
shirt.  It  has  prolonged  the  life  of  my 
huilMud's  shirts  for  mouths.  It  is  coni- 
paratively  easy  and  simple, — Mrs.  Lil 
lian  B.  Arthur,  Center  Co..  Pa. 


1918.  —  Child's  Rompers.  —  With 
round  collar  or  square  neck,  and  long 
or  short  sleeves.  Pattern  is  com- 
posed of  a  waist  and  bloomers,  which 
may  be  joined  to  the  waist  or  but- 
toned on  separately.  The  design  is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  2.  4  and  6  years.  It 
requires  3  yards  of  36-inch  material 
flannel.  Pattern  comes  in  4  sizes:  1. 
for  a  4-year  size.     Price,  10  cents. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT   those  dependent  on 
*     you  iu  case  of  your  sudden  .'euth 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co..  endorsed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Home  Office,       Syracuse.  N.Y. 


RETAILERS'  35c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR         d»i    oe 
Bean     or      Ground  «p  X  utCi^ 

UEl.IVE.KFI)    FREE    WITHIN    300   MILES 
10  lbs.    DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

HalU/acHon  ouururUccd  or  Money  HefunUed 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233-39  Wathln|ton  St..  Ni«  Vwk 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEAR^^ 


HD05IER 


STOVES  & 
RANGES 


FREE 


To  try  in  yoar  home  SO  day*  free  no  rasttar  where  yoo  live. 
Snow  your  friends,  aend  it  back  at  our  expense  if  ^ou  do  not 
want  to  keep  it,  MilUun  members  of  faouUesanjoyinK  the 
comforts  and  pleaaurea  of 
"H*oal«r"  StovasA  ■!•■•■••, 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  t>eBu- 
tifully  finished,  smooth  latest 
desJKD,  guaranteed  for  years. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show- 
inic  photographs, describins  larco 
assortment  of  sizes  and  oesisna 
ofSteelandCast  Ranras,  Oookn.  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  Heat#rs ,  to  aal«ct  froOB 


expUiatDa  our  fr««  trial.    Saod 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO/ 
J  22  Stat«St^    MwioOtlwL 


Contains  65  to  70'^  Mall  Extract.     10c  per  lb., 
f.  o.  b.  Mil  watikee,  in  20,  SO  and  1 00  lb.  package*. 

WRIT*  FOn  aAMPLSa  ANO  CiaeuLJlRS 

MUwankee  ImportlBg  Co. .  g;iP?;I^^r^°^lgZysyd 

Health — Comfort — Convenience 

Don't  KO  out  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weathvr  t»  an 
unsightly,  gertn-breedinK,  diuease-spreading;, 
oui'l  >or  privy.     No  more  cold^,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  bj^ealth  officials.  Oiiorli  si,  Sani- 
tary. Germ  Proof.  No  watar,  aawer  or 
casapool.  Caay  to  Install.  Upkeep  lea* 
than  cant  a  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  time:< 
in  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark- 
ably low.     Write  for  free  book. 

Dail  Steel  Prodncu  Co..  2711  MaiBSU.LaBSBg.Mtdi, 


Niir^fic  ■*"  unusual  opportunity  for  >ounK  woncn 
lll.>c>  to  le^rn  iiri'I  beronio  Kriidiiat  e  nurses  from 
one  of  PhlladPlplila  s  I.e  afUiii;  Ho.splials  which  Is  iioit-d 
far  the  thorotiishne.sM  of  1 1<  trulnitiK  in  Kfiieral.  siirRli-nl 
ami  maternity  nursing.  t'onifort  ihle  nurse;*'  home 
uii'ler  ehapenm  (jriidii.'ite  nurses.  ."Student  nurses  paid 
wliili- learnlUK.  Clroular  iiifornintlou  and  apphratlon 
lil'iiik' upon  reiuest.  West    Philadelphia   Ho>.|>iltil 

fur    Women.  40;}5     Parrlsh    Street.     Phlladelilda. 


T;ie    liceusiug    of    fiuit    ami    intHliii-o 
il?aler3   will  iuere.aso   the-  coufiiU'iieo   i'!" 
pi-iducers  as  well  as  cou^iimers.     It  will 
be  au  incentive  toward  greatef  prodii.- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  tigurps  and  letters  of 
each  t.att>Tn  e.Viictly  as  printed  at  the  liegm- 
nin  •  of  each  description.  We  will  not  he  re- 
K|.onsil)le  for  correct  till  ins  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so  \\%o  Rive  hust  measure 
when  ofderins  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  .skirt,  and  age  for  children's  i-atferns. 
.\ddress  Penusylvanit  Fariuor.  20103  South 
Thiril    Street,    Philadelphia.    Pi 

Frocks  for  little  Girls 

22,'>4.— Styli.sh  for  the  Little  Girl. 
— The  right  front  overlaps  the  left, 
at  the  closing.  The  sleeve  may  be,  in 
wrist  or  elbow  length.  Pattern  comes 
in  5  sizes:  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  years. 
?s\7.^  4  requires  S  Vg  yards  of  36-inch 
material.     Price.    10  cents. 


2231 — Little  Girl's  Yoke  Dress.— 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length.  Pattern  comes  in 
4  sizes:  2,  4.  6  and  8  years.  Size  6 
will  require  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.     Price,   10  centa. 


Christmas  Booklets — 20  for  25c 


VVc  have  sold  thoso  Booklets  for  several  years  and  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  country  order  them  each  Christmas.  Nor 
is  it  any  wonder  when  you  consider  their  really  remarkable  value 
and  artistic  l)eauty.  and  the  fart  that  you  can  get  twenty  neat, 
artistic,  personal  Christmas  gifts  for  25c.  All  of  us  have  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  remember  each  Christmas  but  to  whom  it 
is  not  necessary  to  send  an  expensive  gift.  These  little  book- 
lets meet  such  a  need  exactly.  The  illustration  .shows  three 
of  the  cover  designs.  These  covers  are  beautifully  litho- 
graphed in  Holiday  colors.  In  each  package  there  are  seven- 
teen others  equally  pretty.  Each  booklet  has  four  inside 
pages  and  the  cover;  average  size  about  8x4  inches  although 
the  size  varies  with  the  different  designs.  On  the  inside  cen- 
tre page  is  an  appropriate  Holiday  senthnent  and  a  place  to 
sign  your  name.     Each  cover  design  is  different. 

The  twenty  booklets  and  twenty  envelojies  with  which  to  mail  them  will  be  sent  pre- 
paid for  2oc.    Quantity  is  limited.    Orders  uui.st  be  received  at  once. 


Ask  for  our  large  Circular  of  Christmas  Goods 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


I  , 


^"H^^-'TT-' 


November  10,  1917. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Markets 


oans«^d  rh<»  liottom  to  drop  out  of  liip  qaince 
Biarktt  iHid  Dicy  ari'  ouly  hringinj:  !S2..'>0  t« 
■*3  'icr  liaii'i-l.  With  tlif  sc;^^ol•  fa^t  wind- 
insr     uj)     on     yrajjcs     and     snpjplirs     k'r.idiiiilly 


PHILADELPHIA  LIVE   STpCK 


I'liiladelphia,    Pa.,    Nov.    5,    1917. 
Beef    Cattle. — Offeriii-iS    of    d^■^i^aWe    stock     *3.21 


November  10,  1917. 


$38.50(^39;    spring    bran,    in    100-lb.    sacl^s 
)>.  r    ton,    |37f&'37.50.  ' 

Wheat. — No.     i     red,     *2.24;     No.     3    rt,] 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

LMiiladclphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1917. 
Notwirhstandiug  the  decliue  iu  tho  mar- 
ket as  was  ri>i)Orted  in  iliosi;  colniuns  last 
week,  Mijiiflies  of  iiotutois  liuve  lieeu  great- 
er than  the  demand,  and  stoi  k  lias  gradu- 
ally bi'tu  accuuiuhitiu^.  The  drlivoiy  yards 
of  the  IMiiladi'lpliia  aud  Reading  Railway 
were  tilled  to  tlieir  utmost  cajiaeity  and  in 
Addition  there  WL-re  today  llrf  ears  on 
track  outside  the  jards  waiting  room  to  ho 
placed.  These  excessive  sniM'^fs  c'lU'ed  tin* 
Philadeliiliia  and  Reading-  Railroad  Cu.  to 
place  an  e!ul)ar;ro  aj^aiust  potato  "sliiimiiiit.s 
to  this  market  until  pre-ent  aeinimuhr.ions 
are  cleaned  up.  The  demand  and  niovemem 
is  only  fair  and  jiriccs  ari»  niiii!i  lower  and 
favoring  huyers.  Penusylvania  round  stock 
is  sellinf:  a.t  $1..jO  to  $1.00  ))rr  bushel  and 
New  York  State  potatoes,  $1.4i)  to  $1..10. 
New  .lersey  Giants  in  IjO-jxjiind  sacks  aie 
bringinu:  *3.2,>  to  $3.40  per  sak.  Nearl-y 
farmers  are  haulini:  in  quite  a  few  and 
these  are  rauffinir  from  80  to  90  cents  per 
v'a-bushel  basket  with  No.  -  stock  around 
€0    cents. 

Sweet  potatoes  arc  inoetin:;  a  rather  *low 
demand.  Suiiplic?  from  New  .lersey  are 
i|uite  liberal  aud  some  of  tliem  ar.-  sliowing 
the  effect  of  coM  weather.  Prices  show  a 
little  decline  over  last  week,  yellow  rang- 
inff  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bask<t  and 
reds  mostly  75  cents  with  a  few  at  80  cents. 
Kasttrn  Shore  barr.>.l3  sold  mostly  from  $2.50 
to  $2.7.j.  with  a  few  bvin«iiia:  $3  for  prime 
stock  while  No.  2  stock  sold  all  tl»e  way 
from    $1   to   91.30. 

Vegetables 
Offerings  of  dried  bean.s  are  Hjtht  .ind  the 
market    rules   firm    and   hii.'her.      Choice    hand 
picked    marrows    brin?    :?9.50    to    $9.75    jier 
bushel,     with     pea     and     medium     sellinR     at 
$9.25.       Red    kidneys    bring    from    $8.40    to 
$8.50.  Quito  a  few  green    beans  from  Florida 
are  now  arriving  on  the  market   selling  from 
$3.50    to     $4.50     per    hamper.       There    have 
been   no   wax    beans  on   the   market   for   sev- 
eral   days.      Bumh   beets   are  lirm   and   active 
at    $3    per    100    when   fancy,    but   some    i>oor 
qualities     sell     as     low     as     $1.30.        Loose 
winter   beets   are  more   i>l<iitiful    and   slightly 
easier,   ranging  from  $2..j(f  to  $2.75   per  bar- 
rel.      Bruasel     sprouts     when     showing     good 
quality    are    in    good    demand     at    14    to    16 
cents    per   quart,    but  when    poor  and    yellow 
eell    slowly    at     10    to    12    cents.      Our    last 
week's    i)rediction    that    the   high    prices    that 
were    then    prevailing   iu    cabbage    would    not 
be  maintained  has  turned  out   to  be   correct, 
except    that    the    drop    was    greater    than    we 
expected   and  prices   are  $12   to  $13   per  ton 
lower  than  our  last   week's  report.  This   big 
decline    in   prices    was    brought    about    by    the 
txcessive    supplies    at    the    opening    of    busi- 
ness   Monday.      There   were   4t»    cars  of    cab- 
bage   in    the   Reading   delivery    yard   and    113 
cars    outside    waiting    to    be    placed.      These 
excessive    supplies    caused   the   Reading   Rail- 
way   Company    to    also  place   an    embargo  on 
cabbage    to    this    market    until    accumulations 
are     cleaned    up.       Cauliflower    is    in     liberal 
supply   and  market   is  weak   and  lower,   most 
Bales    ranging    around    |2    per    orate.    Fancy 
celery    rules    steady    at    25    to    55    cents    a 
bunch.  Eggplants   are  scarce  and  when  show- 
ing   quality   are    s.iling   at    high    prices,    .some 
fancy  stock  from   Florida  selling  up  to  $4.50 
per    crate    with    poor   stock    selling  on    down 
as    low    as   $3.      Lima   beaus    are    scarce    and 
active  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  bushel  bag.     Mush- 
rooms   are    a    little    lower    than    last    week's 
prices,   now  ranging  from   $1.33    to   $1.75  per 
No.     4     basket.       Onions     are     anoth«r     com- 
modity  that   has    been    in   Jibeval    supply,    and 
with   a    light   demand   the   movement    is   slow 
and  ]irices  about    23  cents  lower.     New  York 
State    and    Ohio    are    selling    from    $2.73    to 
$3    for   best    stock,    with    No.   2    .stock   as    low 
as.  $1.30.      Some   California   Austrian  Browns 
are    selling    at    $3    to    $3.i5,    but    very    few 
sales   were  made   at  the  outside   figure.   Some 
southern    peas    are    making    th««ir    ai>pearaJice 
on    the    market    and    prices    ranged    from    $3 
to    $3    per  bushel    hamper.      Parsnips    are    m 
fair    sui)plv    and    in.ctiug    a    steady    demand 
at    $2.75    to    $3.23    per    barnl.       Pumpkins 
are     quite     jdentiful,     but     moving    freely    at 
$3   to  $15   i»er   100  as  to  size.      Scullious  are 
quite   plentiful   aud   selling  at   $1  to  $1.50  per 
100.      Pepjiers    are    irregular    in    quality    and 
Show    a    wide   range   in    price.      The   range    is 
all    the    way    from    25    to    75    c^nts   a    basket 
for  green,    with    reds    bringing   from   73   cents 
to    $1.25    per    basket.      Cayenne   also    sell    at 
75  cents    to   $1.25,  and   green   tomatoes   from 
50   to    73    cents.      .Si>inach    is   active   at   35    to 
40   cents    a    basket.      Nearby    tomatoes  are   so 
)>oor  and   irregular  as  to   haiJiy  warrant  quo- 
tations.      The    only    good    tomatoes    arriving 
are    hot    bouse    stock    and    they    are    bringing 
from    20    to    25    cents    per    lb.      Turnijis    are 
more    plentiful    and    the    miirket    easy,    white 
ranging    from    30    to   40    cents    per    %-buiihcl 
basket.      Rutabagas   are  in   light   supply   and 
sell    from    $1.,50    to    $1.73   per    cwt.      Waicr- 
cresR  is    iu    light    sui)i)!y    and    meeting   a  fair 
demand    at    1^    to  2   cents   a   bunch, 
rruita 
While   receipts   of  ai>ples   have   been   a   lit- 
tle   larger    than    la-st   week    tliere   has    been    a 
large    I»roi»ortion    of    better    grade    fruit,    and 
prices   on    the   whole   seem   to    he   more   satis- 
factory.    The  poor  and  ordinary   stock  which 
was    in     heavy     supply    on    the    market    l»st 
week    has    been    cleaned    np    in    good    shape 
and    pri.ex    on    fresh  offerings    of  undergrade 
fnrit  ai>pear  to  be  a  little  firmer.     Prices  per 
barrel    are    now    ranging    about    as    foilown: 
Baldwins,     $2.30     to    $3;     Ben     Davi.q.     $2.3e 
to  $3.73;   Black  Bens.   $2..'0  to  $4.25;  Black 
Twig.    $2,73    to    $4.30;    Gano,    $2.50    to   $4; 
Greenings.     $3    to    $5.50;    Hubs.     $3     to    $3; 
KiiiK''.    $3.30   to    $5;    Spys,    $3.5»  t«    f.VSO; 
Stark,    $3   to  $4.73;    Staymans,    $3   to  $5.2.>. 
with    extra    fancv   $3.50   tO  $G.   Home   Beauty, 
$4    to    $0:    Twenty    Ounce,    $5    t«   $5;    York 
Imperial-..  $2.30  to  $4.50;  extra  fancy.  i?.».75 
to  |5;   €hrim«s  Golden,   $3.54  to  $8;  odd  na* 
classified    and    mrxed   varVetios,    $2.50    to  $4. 
Western  >>ox  apples  are   selHng  a1)out   as  fol- 
lows:    .Tonathans,     %\.^(\    to    $2.30;     WMnter 
Banana".    $2   to   fB:   DoVeiomr.   fa.TS   ♦♦  $3; 
bulk    apples    are   ranglni;'    from    f1..'50    to    f2 
p*»r   cwt.      There    fire    ou'y    a    few    peaiw    «n 
the    market,    but    the    demand    is    indiflferent 
an4   the    noTenmt    is    si«w.      Bortlctts    am 
seHing    fwnti   r».W  to    *?   p<'r  WnsTleT:    «w*- 
el«i    $2    to    $3-    Beurre    ^^^^    >njouq.    $1..'»0    to 
tt.%h\    B-urke    OTari«tea»t.    %\.2i    t»   $1.50; 


Corn.— No.    2    yellow,    $2.20f.i  2.25. 
Oats — No.    2    white,    new,    66 (Vi,  66  V^  c. 

NEW  YOBK  HAT  AND  GBAIN 


;etting  lighter  the  to«f  of   i\\t'  markt  t    so.mhs  were     moderate,     but     sulhcieni    to     meet    re- 

r«    bf    iiujiroving,   and   coiuords   free   of   frost  quirements.      Dtmand,    while    not    active,    was 

.ire   si'Uiug  at  GO  to  03   cents  per  jumbo   has-  a   little   better   than    has   been   recently    noted 

ket    and    stock    showing    frost    is    selling    at  and    values    were    steadily    maintained. 

50    to    53    cents.      Pony     baskets    are    selling         Steers.— Good     to     choice,     $11.75(fi)13.75; 

at    15    to   IG   cents,    and    4-quart    baskets,    20  fair  to  good.   $10^11;   medium   to  fair,  $91^,' 

to    22   tents.      Niagaras   are    selling  at    12    to  10:    light    and    common.    $8'n9;    milk    cows, 

13    cents    per    ponV    basket.       Altho    dciuaiid  $73(<;  120:     bulls,    $6.23'</ 8  50:    extra    choice     .         _.        ,     j.  .  .  „- 

for    cranberries    i.«   not    very    active,    supplies  higher;     cows,     fat,     $8rr(  8.30:     extra     choice     to    offer     further    eoncession.s.     especially    on 

are   liglit  and  the  market  rules  firm  »t  $8.50  higher;    medium.    $6.75(n7.75:    fair.    $5.25(Si) 


New    York    City,    Nov.    5,    1917. 
Feed. — The   tone   was   steadier   thruout   the 
list    yesterday,    and    mills    were    not   disposed 


Western    grades.      However,    the    demand    tv- 


o    $12    per   barrel,    and    $2.50    to    $3.25    per  6.50;    ordinary.    $4.25(f?3:    calves,    exception-  mained   extrenaely   qiuet  and    cousumers  seem 

■  rate.     Chestnuts  are  in  light  sui.ply  and  the  al    lots.    $16.30^^  17;    good    to    choice.    $14.50  to    be    supplied   for   the    time    '>e|ng   at    lea,vt 

market  firm  and  from  .111.50  to  if 2  v^r  bushel  @15.  The   Northwest  mill   production   is   ligtt.    and 

hi-h.r    than    last    week,    price.?    now    ranging         Hogs. — Offerings   were  onlv    moderate    and  no     iinijortant     accumulation     of     supplier    is 

from  $0  to   .^6.3i)    jm-v  bushel,   with   prospects  the     market     continued     slr«nc     and     hig-her.  Iooke('    for.      The    demoralized    traffic    cond 


Stil!    higher 

Poultry 

Receipts  of  live  poultry   have  been  rather     I'VY^^* 
moderate  and   under  a  fair  demand  the  limit-     $19  jO, 
ed  olYerings   of    strictly    fancy    desiraible    site 
"-lock    has    lieen    cleaning    up    promj)tly    with 
values     being    well     maintained.       Quotations 
are    about    as    follows:    Fowl    as    lo    size    and 


dne   to    a   fairly    active    demand    and    in    sym-     tions    and    the    great    shortage    of    cars    na- 

patliv   with   the  upward   movement  of  outside     turally  acts  against  business.      There  was  no 

Quotations      for      best      western,     jiarticular    change    to    the     iHisition     of    city 

feeds.      Quoted  Western   spring   in    lOO-pound 


CMy  Dressed  Stock. — The  seneral  mar- 
ket ruled  steady  with  inquiry  showing  im- 
provement.     Hogs  were  held   higher. 

Steers,    lor*? 21c;    heifers.    14^7*1 8c;    cows. 


nualit        noslv     "o     o    4    cen^'with-  lO'^lGc       calves.     21  r??22.c:     southerns     and     $62.30;     city     feed      bulk     bran      $36; 

e'xcJp.VonTUVsxM?  to%4   cei,ts;   roos?er',"TI     barnyards.     le^lSc;    country    dressed.    19c:     ^""^^^^J^'ills  ' '  LiSd   o7  '  mtal'    $^4 
to    19   cents;   si-ring   chickens,    not   Leghorns,     do-     extras,     20c:     sheep,     21c:     d^o       extras,     $64.    flour,   $63.     Linseed   oil    meal,   $o4 


20  to  23  cents  as  to  quality;  siiring  chickens, 
lyeKhorns.  19  to  21  cents.  Ducks.  19  to  24  %c 
22  cents:  spring  ducks,  22  to  23  cents.  Tur- 
keys. 24  to  1Ci  cents;  young  guineas  weigh- 
ing I's  to  2  lbs.  each.  90  cents  to  $1  per 
pair;  small  sizes,  73  to  80  cents.  Old 
guineas.  60  to  63  cents  per  pair.  Pigeons, 
20    to    30    cents    i>er   pair 


22c:     lambs,     26c;     do.,     extrMs,     27c;     hogs, 


sacks.  $37;  standard  middling,  $42.50; 
flour  in  lOO-pound  sacks,  $31.50  to  arrive; 
red  dog  to  arrive  in  lOO-pound  sacks,  $62.50; 
cifv   feed,   bulk    br.m,    $30;    lOO-pound    sacks, 

100- 

doc. 

per 

fon. 


LANCASTBB    LIVE    STOCK 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIB7    MARKET 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Nov.    5,    1917 
Butter.    —    The    market    for    solid-packeii 
creamery  was   again    ',^c   higher  while   prints 
advanced    le,    due    to    light    offerings    and    a 


(Reported   by   McClain   CommissioB   Co.) 

Lancaster,    Pa..    Nov.    5,    1917.  „u»<.,.,^^„    ..,     „,..     .„    ..(,,..    .....„„ 

The  receipts  of   cattle   for   today's   market  ^^j^   demand'  for    choice    »tock.      The    under 

Under    fairly    liberal    offerings   the    market  irere    22'6    cars,    as    compared    with   210    cars  gj^j^,     however     were    quiet    and    somewhat 

on    dresed    fowl    has    declined    aliout    1    cent  lagt    Monday.      The    supply    came    from    Vir-  fj.jp,fu)'ay  in  value 

per    pound,    and   the   market    is    ruling    quiet,  ginia,     88    cars;    Chicago,     77;    Buffalo,    31;          Western     fresh     solid-packed   creamery,  ex- 
Other    kinds    of    dressed    iwultry    are    quiet,  Jew    Y'ork    State,    14;    PennsylTania,    6;    St.  (y^,     4414  f'»  45c-    higher   scoring    goods,  *4r.T; 
btit     prices     firmly    maintained.       Prices     are  Louis,     4;     Indianapolis,     2;     Pittvburgh,     2;  47^.     ^^^xta    firsts     44c-     firsts,     43%  c;     sec- 
ranging  a'iKJut  as  follows:   Fancy   heavy  fowl,  Maryland,     1;     Cincinnati,     1.       Nobody     ex-  ^^^^     41%®42'ic;    sweet    creamery,    extra. 
23  to  27   cents;   small   sizes,   22  to  24   cents;  pected  that  the  receipts  would  be  more   than  4.5u'^4(;o-      under      grades,      42%W44>ic 
Old  roosters.   21   to  22  cents:   roasting   chick-  175  cax%,  therefore,   the   number  on  sale    was.  n^grhv    prints     fancy     49c-    average,    extras 
ens.    23   to   26   cents,   as   to  size   and    quality,  too    big    to    enable    salesmen    to   get    a    clean-  ^TQig^.    firsts,   43®46c;    seconds.    43({?44.': 
Fancy    broilers.    33    to   36    cents;    small    and  n,,^    and    the   difficulty    was   added    to   by    the  gpefjai    fgncv   brands  of  prints   were   jobbin- 
poor,    28   to   30    rents.      Turkeys,    nearby,   30  i^te    arrival    of   trains   carrying   feeders    from  ^^    52i^55c  " 

to  34  cents;  western,  30  to  32  cents.  Ducks,  Chicago  and  Buffalo.     Fully  40  cars  of  these         Cheese.— There  was  little   trading  and  the 

23    to   28    cents.  late  comers   were  not  offered  for   sale   today,  market   was    barelv    steady.      Offerings    were 

Eggs  The    supply    suitable   for  slaughtering   pur-  moderate   bat   amp'le. 

Tlie    market    on    strictly    fancy    fine    fresh  poses    was    exceedingly    limited.       Only    one                        ___ — 

eggs    shows   quite    an   advance   over  our  last  ear    of    good    butcher    steers    was    on    sale, 

week's    rei)ort    supplies   of   this    grade    being  It     came     from      Virginia,      weighing     l,19o 

light  and   cleaning  np  promptly  at  the  higher  pounds    and    sold    at    $13.      Another    car    of 


NEW  TORK  MILK  MARKET 


iificos  under  a  firm   and   active   dem.ind.   Un-     Virginias  that   weighed    1,170  that   had   some 

a     fat    but    not    much    quality,    sold    at    $12.10. 


Now    York    City,    Nov.    5,    1917 
The   efforts  of  representatives  of  National. 
State  .ind   City   Food    .Vdministratora   to   pre 


der     grade     eggs,     however,     are     meeting     _  —    —    —    ,         ..  ,  ,  %n     -••' 

«:ow    sale    at    irregular   Talues.      Current    re-  Several      loads      weighing      1,000      to      1,100  .^^,,4   aBother  rise  in  the  retail   price  of  milk 

ceii)ts    are    now    selling    at    43    to    44    cents;  pounds    sold   at   $11    to   $11.50.      One   car  of  jj^g    disturbed    the    market.      The   increase   of 

-            --                    "    .       -    ,       -__.    .rr. __:_:-    !.-:.• —   ^-    .1...   ,.„„,!, n,r.  .  .^    ^inc-hslf    a    cBut    3    quart    in 

November   rates    was   the    cans- 

J     ^ „,      -„„-  -       .         .     „  ,.4.  tfirt     •" -•-■    that  the  conferences  between  all 

are    being  jobbed  out   at   34  to   55   cents  per  ers,  weighing  880  to  950  pounds  sold  at  $10  (},g     interests     involved,     which     are     to    he 


cei))ts    are    now    selling    at    43    to    44    cents;  pounds    sold   at   $11    to   $11. jo.      '»ne   car  oi  y^^^   disturbed 

first<.     46    to    47     cents.       Undergrade    eggs  Tory    good    Virginia    heifers   on    the   yearling  approximately 

range   all    the  way   from   33   to  35  cen<s.    Sel-  order  weighed   890   pounds  and    sold   at    $11.  ti,e    League    N 

ected.     carefully     graded,     well-candled     eggs  Several    cars    of    jiretty    good    Virginia    heif-  j„  „,p  ^,^p^  ^j, 


dozen. 


LANCASTER   PRODTJCE 


Lancaster,    Pa..    Nov.    5,    1917. 


With    eggs   seUing    as   low    as    forty    cents     ^^^^ '     j'^   ^j^j,  ^^^^   ^g^e 


to    $10.30.  continued    will    result    in    the    creation    of    a 

Stockers    and    feeders   all    cost    higher    last  situation   which    will    permit   of    maintenance 

week    in   the   markets  from    which    they   were  ^|  tj,^  present   retail   rates,   the   dealers  hav.» 

shipped.       Naturally,     salesmen    tried    to    get  a^jped    to    absorb    the    extra    half    cent    for 

an   advance    in   price    here   that    would    cover  ^  week  without  adding  it  to   the  consuraer'> 

the    advance    in    cost    price   at   western   mar-  j,.jj        ^j.    ,    prolonged    meeting    of    tlte    di 


been     JJ'™I'«d     a?*'".    /"«    J-cached     a    top     f^^j        j^    f^.^jers   was  slow.      Buyers   ntade     ex„^.,ed.   however,  that   there   will   be   anoth- 
price     this     morning    or     $1.7j     per     nwsnei.  "    ■      -     _     .    .         ... , _. — -  _  •        .  —        .     . 


Chickens  of   all    grades   were   again   scarce. 

Butter     and     Eegs. — Creamery    butter,     52     ^^^,  ^,^  ^  „^  ^^^^    ^„^,    ..^.„^ 

f;?33c    per    lb;    country    butter,     50e:    fresh     ^f";",^   ndvance""asred!   particularly  on  desir 
eggs.    60i-    dozen.  „^:„i.„„„      *■, '*r,(;i^     able   kinds.      As  usual    the^  Canadian  feeders 

Poultry. — Pressed    old     chicKens.     fi.z.jf'  ~  ... 

1.50;   dressed    young  chickens,    75c'f5^$l:   lire 
chickens,    $1.5d'<i2   per   pair;    live  old   chick- 

en.9.    18    cents    i>er    lb.  ^.  y^..^       htptp    n<j    follows- 

VegetaMos    'and     Fruits.— Com.     25f?<40c     ^«I«.  _3^.'?'-'?'*l-. 
per   dozen.      Lima   beans,    18c   pt.      Celery.    5 


a  determined  effort   to  get  them  at   the  prices     ^^   increase    in    December.      The    dealers   now 
of    l.T«t    week,     but    when     they     found    that     j^^^p   j,„    added    expense    to   meet    in   the  cost 
couldn't  be  done,  they  yielded^ and  fi'JJ*^!'/.^'     of    distribution    owing    to    neceasity   for   rais- 
ing   wages    to    drivers    following    the    recent 
strike    flf    the    Teamsters'    TTnion.      The    cool 


"topped"     the    market.      Some    of    the    rep-     ^pather  npsf  ite   has  had   the   effect  of  short 


resentative  sales  of  the  Reds  and  Roana  that 
came    frotn    the    Dominion    of    King    George, 


On 


ening    supply.     The   Dairymen's    Leagno  h.is 
offered   to  buy    the  Borden    shipping  at.ttions 

^    _-   «       .      .  .    ,.         ,  ,«ft     with    a    Tiew    to    ultimately    controlling    the 

tne    bunch    of    20    head    weighing    l,l(»o     producing    and    shipping    ends    of    the    milk 
nds,    at   $12.30.      One  of   10    hetid   weigh-      .usjnes* 


$20   per   ton;    straw,    $9. 


YORE    PRODUCB   MARKET 

York,    Pa.,    Nov.    5, 
Eggs.— 46 f(i  30c    per    dozen 
Butter. — Country.    43 '<i  48c 

48 'n) 50c    Ih.      Milk,    10    cen 
Poultry. — Hens,    18@19 

(S$1.10    each 


...^  -.   _  HusquehaniMi 

aging  1.040  pounds  went  to  Lebanon  County  \\(.^i   Shore 9,490 

at  $10.75.      One   bunch  of   12   head  of   feed-  j^ackawanna     47.e0« 

ers    that    came    from    Chicago    weighed    i;O"'0  ^-     y     Central    tlong    haul) 


1917. 


pounds    aud    sold    at    $11.30.      .\nother    from  including    Rutland 

the    same    place,    weighed    l.ooo    pounds    and     Ontario     

sold   at  $11.35.   A  good  many   lots  of  feeders     i^^.,,j^]j    Valley     .. 


48c    lb;     separator,  that    came    from    Chicago    and    were   a    pretty  .\,,w  ILiven 

ats   a  quart.  good  kind  weiirhing  950  to  l.ooo  ])ound8  so.d  Pennsylvania      

c    lb;    dressed.    50c  at  $16.40  to  $11.   Some  nice  730-   to  800-lbs.  other   wwreci    

^^  ^„    feeders  from  Chicago  sold  at   $9.73  to  $10.23. 

Vegetables.    —    Potatoes,    15^' 20c    %    pk ;  One   bunch  of  30   head  of  Polled   Angus   that  totals     

$1.15(i?1.35    bu.     Cabbage,    3'ff'12c.     Lettuce,  came    from    a   Western    market    wejffhed    800  .Sanio  week  la?t  year   ... 

2<^5c   hd.   Beets,    5c    bch.    Radishes,    «c    bch.  pounds  and   sold  at   $10,      Another    bunch  of  -— — — — 


104,390 

37,423 

37,308 

3.298 

9,271 

5,785 


875 
1,390 

1,773 

1.4.^7 
333 

350 

150 


.  295,960 
.342,697 


7,77'J 
10,117 


Onions     \0C<t\2c    bx ;    20<ii23c    ',4    I'k.    Soup  43   feeder*,    some  that  were   jireriy   good   and 

beans. '30c    qt.    Celerv,    S'f/lOc   s.talk.    Tbma-  some    that    didn't    have    very    much    quality, 

toes,    lOe   bx.  Turnijis.    lO'i;  1.3c    %    pk.   Egg-  weighing    1,046    pounds    sold    at    $10.90.      A 

plants.  3W8c  each.  Corn,   23'?<)30<  doz.  Corn  plain   crade  of  feeders   weiarhing   8.30   to   900 

meal,    10<>rl2c   qt.  pounds   sold  at  $9  to  $0  30.     Several   lots  of 

Fniit. — Apples.    10'.7  23c    Vz    pk.     Pears.   5  pretty    good   yearlings   weighing   600   jiounds, 

f(?    10c  bx;    15c  'A   pk.  horned  and  dehorned  mixed,  sold   at  $8.75  to 

Retail    Grain    Market.    —    Wheat.    $2.23;  $9.23.      A    plain    erade    of   stockers,    700 


ELGIN    BTrTTER    STARKET 


to 


Elgin,    111.,    Nov.    3,    1917. 
Elgin   hotter   market    suspended.      Ohica;© 
the  basis;    extras,   43c. 

TOBACCO   market" 


corn.    $2.23;    oats,    90c;    rye,    $1.G0;    bran,     goo    pounds,    sold    at   $8    to    $8.3«>.   Common 


$3.10   cwt ;    middlings.    $3   cwt. 

Wholesale    Grain    Market. — ^Wheat.     $2.05; 
corn,    $1.90;    new.    $1  30W1.30;    oats.    65c; 


stockers.    500   to   700   pounds,    sold   at   $6.23 
to   $7.23. 

This    is    a    pretty    good    time    to    not       put 


NEW    YOBK    PRODUCE 

New    York    Cit.v.    Nov. 


1917. 


new     1....X    ^...-.    ..«T.     ..     -•":•  s,„.^,    ,,^   there   have   been   i:i    preceding  years. 

Butter  market  opens  w-.th   supplies   a  little     mt,- 


short  of  fine  stock.  Che.se  market  develop 
ing  a  firmer  tone.  Scarcity  of  new  laid  eggs 
is  becoming  more  acute  and  prices  show  a 
further  advance.  Potatoes  in  good  demand. 
n„tter. — Creamorv,  cNtras  (9^  score),  per 
pound,  44H'''''44Hc;  hiiher  scorce,  4.3%  (fi) 
43%c;  thirds  to  firsts.  39^ 44c;  state  dairy, 
3«fi'43%c;    ladles,    37(ffl41c. 


•This   is   a  different   year    in    more   way*   than 
one. 


PHILA0ELPBIA  HAY  AND  6BAXN 


Apparently  growers  .ire  reapins  «f  least 
part  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued  to 
them     I>y     judicioufcly     pricing     and     holdi''; 

^yj^u,    v.... ^...      — ..    -    . .     c-   -  their    product    of    the    present    year.       After 

rye    $1.35;   bran,   $37.3it  ton;  middling!:,   $5*7     off  until  tomorrow"    what   jou   can  do   today,     many     criticisms     and     all     sorts    of     homey 
ton  W   anybody   h;vs    an    idea    tltat    he's   going   to     declarations   on    the   part,  of    buyers   the   nt- 

get  cheap  feeders  this  fall  by  waiting  for  ^tr  are  known  to  be  in  the  field  makn-' 
the  usual  November  cleanup,  be  might  as  extensive  purchases  at  iirices  ranging  froiu 
well  forget  it,  because  there  '"ain't"  going  f34  to  26  per  ewt.  for  offerings  of  the 
to  be  no  usual  November  .  inan-u))  this  year,  wrapper  class.  So  far  as  known  jiU  pur- 
chases were  by  factory  buyers,  jirices  be- 
ing snch  as  to  not  be  attractive  to  specul.i- 
tors.  Hnvv.ver,  there  are  many  grower^ 
Wh©  would  not  accept  offers  on  the  above 
basis,  some  of  them  refu.sing  to  price  at  all 
and  others  asking  as  high  as  $30,  and  .t 
w«nld  be  no  sun'r*s«  i'  they  get  all  they 
Oak.  In  general,  the  sales  which  have 
been  made  while  apparently  high  .ire  not 
to  be  commended,  all  things  considered.  I' 
is  now  evident  that  rejiorts  to  the  .  iT.'t 
that  price*  wool*  he  lower  after  Chri^tma'^ 
were  fictitious  and  uutrue  as  those  w  '^ 
were  instrumental  are  now  most  active  ■ 
hnving.  Representative  sales  were  as  »<> 
lows:  \  crop  of  47  acres  sold  at  |23  1;  1 
to  per  cwt;  T.SO  .teres  at  $22  to  24  f; 
wrappers;  a  large  crop  at  $24.  15,  10  •'»"'1„. 
many  crops  at  from  $23,  13,  10  and  8  to  - 
1.*  an*  ».  Tn  one  place  many  sales  w- • 
made  at  $22  p«r  cwt.  straight.  T<^i.i-  ' 
is    curing    very    slowly    on    account    of    t 


PWladelphia,    Pa..    Nov.    5,    1917. 
Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Receipts.  372  tons 
of  hav   and  2  cars  of  straw.  Receipts  of  hay 


Eggs.   —  Fresh   gathered   extras.    49^50c;     were  '  moderate    and    values    w*>re    well    main- 
xtra   firsts.    47(7f48c;    nearby    white,    fine  to     tained    with    demand    absorbing    the   offering. 


foncv  '''re'(«778c'-    ordinary' to"  good,    QOrnlQc;  Straw   wa>i   in   fair  request   and    firmly   held, 
browns      S'^fTriftOc  Timothy   hay,   according  to  locatioa:   No.   1 

Dresied    Ponltrv.— Philadel-phiia    and    Long  large   bales,    f  27 (^  27^30:  -No     1    small    liales. 

Island     broilers,     fancy.     38^40c;     old     roos-  $27  r^  27.50;  No., 2.  $26^24  ."W):   N«.  3.   $23  ^r 

tern     19e-     sauaihs      $2.75«B«.25    per    desen.  24.30.    Clover   mixel    hay:    Liuht    nj'ted.    $26 

ffp^nr    dnekT   perjh..    »@27c;     turkeys,  (!i2ia,^>(>:  No.   f.   io.,   $25(5^25.50;   No.  2,   do.. 

*' Vegetable's  and' Oreens.— Beets,   bbl..  f2.r,0       'sfraV— !Co     1    «fra!ght    rye     tl7.    No     2. 

/filt.     fMmnt.    per   lOO-lli.   bag.    $2.25f;^8.50  do.,     '?I?'^1I',1"a,^*Lv  *  xt*''"^'*^^ '^'.tti- 

Potatoes    .Jersey.    $3^4    per    bbl;    state    and  No.   2,   *•..    $l.»(ffliJO;  ^J^^*  .'"V**   •£^»^J 

wrstern.  $3,60(f?4.25  per  bbl      Carrots.  fl.50  ^Itdfy^f^'J^^     l^    ««-   V^W    im      «a£^     OTevailinr  •*'*   ^r^  Werther   and   a  hea- 

/Ji)3.23    »,bl.       Peppers,    bbl.    «2.50^r,.  •?«•'"''•     fl^-^M-S*:    ^     ^'    *••    »»«'     ?;*«"    would     do  ^nsiderable     damage     :■> 

m4';r'$T...;;;^5Tm!^;osf  f^'^;SnaSi!  *'b£. -offering,  we,.  r«,d,^atea«dmh..s     -.PPT   •*-?  »»'_.i^..»r-t-..:?-r.".,f:: 

a^'^^i>7.50;    York    Imperial.    $2.50(5»>5;    Twanty  were 

«'>nii«e.      f2..5»<»*.5«:      Kinp,      frWiaS.SO;  Qo«t 


Bmb —Offerings  we««  m«d»-ate  aad  mhiM  s»ppy   »t«^'  <«^  <^    f*T/   j-       .T    n., 

e?rw;nSaTntaln^."  r  tr«*.   w«  «Biet.  *W   «*i''f  J,^  .Ttlie^'SasIn -H*F    Tw\-  . 

wtations    fear  T*ts,    i«c'«di«r   -aHrt) :  J^*"''.'":!^"*  **  "*  season.— H.  vr. 

Soft  v.-'rter  bran,  in  Ifl^-'b.  -3clr«,  per  Ma,  »•▼•   ».   1»«T. 


4UyM!!^iJJ^S 


M  A  ISJ    OF    MUSIC 
1>I  ix  1>I     ivmriMTAiM 


MOUNTAIN 


B.v    rUANK    II.  SI'K.VRMAN 


-(YNOPSIS     OF     PREVIOUS     CHAPTER.S 

Henry   de    Spain    ii>    the    new   Ofeneral    Man 

,.-,-r   of    the    stage    line    running    between    tin- 

"  h    mines    of    the    Spanish    Sinks    to    Hiee)..x 

it.      He   finds  mosl    of   the    trouble   annoying 

,.■   stage   line   orii;inates    at    a    sm.iU    eiis.sin;; 

own     as    Calsbasas,     the    center    of     which 

Calabasas     Inn.       Here     the     followers    of 

t   e    Morgans,    of    Morgans'    Oap.    gather    for 

■  •ich  mischief  ns  they  find  to  do.  It  was 
I  le  that  one  of  the  Morgan  men,  named 
^ivsoon,    assaulted    one    of    tlie    stage    guards, 

1  .1  which  he  is  wauted  by  the  >,lierilT.  The 
•  riff  failing  to  make  the  ariesi.  de  Spain 
.Je  into  Morgan's  G-ap   and  brought    Sassoon 

■  •  alone.  This  open  defiance  <if  the  Morgans 
,  I.,  accepted   by   the  natives   as  n  forerunner 

I    i)rolongeU    ti^ht    between    the    new    Oeii- 

!  il   Manager   and   the   mountain  outlaws.   .Sas- 

{\n  soon  escaped   from  jail,   necessitating  an 

er    hunt.      De    Sjiain    goes    to   Tenisou's,    a 

'    nous  gambline   house  of    the    town,    aad    at 

door  of  the  main  room  meets  Nan  Mrgaii 


CHAPTER  Vni 


The  Gambling  Room 

De  Spain  and  Nan  Morgan  con- 
irtnted  each  other  at  the  door  hlauk- 
Iv.  To  Nans  confusion  was  added 
her    einbarrasstnent    at    her   personal 

iMiearance.      Her   hat    was   wet,   and 

lie  limp  shoulders  of  her  khaki  jack- 
et and  the  front  of  her  silk  blouse 
>liowed  the  wilting  effect  of  the  rain. 
Ill  one  hand  .'^he  clutched  wet  riding- 
cloves.     Her  cheeks,  either  from  the 

i.Id  rain  or  mental  stress,  fairly 
.  irned,  and  her  eyes,  fired  with  some 
lesolve,  changed  to  an  expression 
.  I  most  of  dismay. 

This  was  hardly  for  more  than  an 
instant.  Then  her  lips  tightened. 
ler  eyes  dropped,  aud  she  took  it  step 
io  one  Bide  to  avoid  de  Spain  and 
•liter  the  gaiuiiling-room.  He  step- 
ped in  front  of  her.  She  looked  u.p. 
iirious.     "What   do  you  mean?"  she 

.claimed    with    indignation.       "Let 

lie  pass." 

The  sound  of  her  voice  restored 
liis  self-possession.  He  made  no  move 

w  get  out  of  her  way.  indeed  he 
r.ither  pointedly  continued  to  oh- 
Mruct  her.  "You've  made  a  mistake. 
1  think,"  he  said  evenly. 

•  I  have  not,"  she  replied  with  re- 
-iitment.      "Let  me  pass." 

"I  think  you  have.  You  dont 
I. now  where  you  are  going."  he  per- 

isted,  his  eyes  bent  uncompromising- 
on  hers. 

She  showed  increasing  irritation 
.  t  his  attempt  to  exculpate  her  "1 
Kiiow  perfectly  well  where  1  urn  go- 
ins."  she  retorted  with  heat 

"Then     you    know."    he    returned 

teadily,  "that  you've  no  business  to 

liter  such  a  place." 

Tlis  opposition  seemed  only  to  an- 
swer her.  "I  know  where  I  have  busi- 
ness. I  need  no  admonitions  from 
you  as  to  what  places  I  enter.  You 
lire  impertinent,  insulting.  Let  me 
l>ass!" 

His  stubborn  opposition  showed  no 
signs    of    weakening    before    her    re- 

olve.  "One  question."  he  said,  ig- 
noring her  angry  words.     "Have  you 

ver  been  in  these  rooms  before?" 

He  thought  she  quailed  the  least 
liit  before  his  searching  look.  She 
wen  hesitated  as  to  what  to  say.  But 
if  her  eyes  fell   momentarily  it  was 

■nly  to  collect   herself.      "Yes."   she 

nswered,    looking   up   unflinchingly 
Her    resolute    eyes    supported    her 

leHant   word   and  openly   challenged 

lis  interference,  but  he  met  her  once 

.tore  quietly.  "I  am  sorry  to  hear 
it."  he  rejoined.     "But   that   won't 


make  any  difference.  Y'ou  can't  go 
in  tonight.  ■ 

"I   will  go  in,"  she  cried. 

"No."  he  returned  slowly,  "you 
are  not  going  in-  -not,  at  least,  while 
I  am  here." 

They  stood  immovable.  He  tried 
to  reason  her  out  of  her  deteriulna- 
tltn  She  resented  every  word  he 
offered.  "You  are  most  insolent," 
she  exclaimed.  •Vou  are  interfering 
in  .something  that  is  no  concern  of 
yours.  You  have  no  right  to  act 
iu  this  outrageous  way.  If  you  don't 
stand  aside  I'll  call   for  help." 

"Nan!"  De  Spain  spoke  her  name 
siuldenly  anil  threateningly.  His 
words  fell  fast,  and  he  checked  her 
for  an  instant  with  his  vehemence. 
■\Ve  met  in  the  Gap  a  week  a«o.  I 
said  I  was  telling  you  the  exact  truth. 
IMd   I  do   it?" 

"I  don't  care  what  you  said  or 
what    you    did    " 

"Answer  me,"  he  said  sharply, 
"did   I  tell  you  the  truth?" 

"I   don't    know   or  care " 

"Yes,    ytiu    <lo    know " 

" — what  you  say   or  do " 


"I  told  you  the  truth  then,  I  am 
telling  it  now.  I  will  never  see  you 
enter  a  gambling-room  as  long  as  I 
can  prevent  it.  Call  for  help  if  you 
like." 

She  looked  at  him  witli  amaze- 
ment. She  seemed  about  to  speak — 
to  make  another  protest.  Instead, 
she  turned  suddenly  away,  hesitated 
again,  put  both  her  hands  to  her 
face,  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried 
toward  the  stairs.  De  Spain  follow- 
ed her.  "Let  me  take  you  to  where 
you   are  going?" 

Nan  turned  on  him,  her  eyes  blaz- 
ing thru  her  tears,  with  a  single, 
scornful,  furious  word:  "No!"  She 
quickened  her  step  from  him  in  such 
confusion  that  she  ran  into  two  men 
just  reaching  the  top  of  the  stair.<. 
They  separated  with  alacrity,  and 
gave  her  passage.  One  of  the  men 
was  Lefever.  who,  despite  his  size, 
was  extremely  nimble  in  getting  out 
of  her  urgent  way,  and  (juick  in 
lifting  his  hat.  She  fairly  raced 
down  the  flight  of  steps,  leaving  Le- 
fever looking  after  her  in  astonish- 
ment. He  turned  to  de  Spain:  "Now. 
who  the  deuce  was  that?" 

De  Spain  ignored  his  question  by 
asking  another:  "Did  you  find  him?  ' 
Lefever  shook  his  head.  "Not  a 
frace;  T  covered  Main  Street.  I 
guess  Bob  was  right.  Nobody  home 
here.   Henry?" 

"N(d)ody   we   want." 

•Nothing  going  on?" 

"Not  a  thing.  If  you  will  wait 
here  for  Hob.  I'll  run  over  to  the 
ofTice   and    answer   those    telegrams" 

De    Spain    started    for    the    stairs. 
•Henry."  called  Lefever.  as  his  com- 
panion trotted  hastily  down,  "if  you 
catch  uj'  to  her,  kindly  apologize  for 
a   fat    mai;." 

Hut  de  Spain  was  balked  of  an  op- 
portunity to  follow  Nan.  In  the 
street  he  ran  into  Scott  "Did  you 
get   the  story?"  demanded  de  Spain 

"Part  of  it." 
•\Ya.s.  it    Sassoon?" 

Scott  shook  his  head.  "I  wish  it 
was." 


"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Deaf  Sandusky." 

"Calahasas?" 

Scott  uoddel.  "You  must  have 
moved  a  couple  of  inches  at  the 
right  nick.  Henry.  That  man  San- 
dusky."  Hob  smiled  a  sickly  stnile, 
"doesn't  miss  very  often.  tie  was 
bothered  a  little  by  his  frie'.ids  being 
all  around  you." 

The  two  regarded  each  other  for 
a  moment  in  silence.  "Why."  asked 
de  Spain,  boiling  a  little,  "should 
that  damned,  hulking  brute  try  to 
blow  my  head  off  just  now?" 

"Only  for  the  good  of  the  order, 
Henry,"  grinned   the  scout. 

"Nice  job  Jeff  has  picked  out  for 
me,"  muttered  de  Spain  grimly, 
"standing  up  in  these  Sleepy  Cat 
barrooms  to  be  shot  at."  He  drew  in 
a  good  breath  and  threw  up  the  wet 
brim  of  his  hat.  "Well,  such  is  life 
in  the  high  country,  I  suppose.  Some 
Hue  day  Mr.  Sandusky  will  manage 
to  get  me — or  I'll  manage  to  get  him 
— that  all  depends  on  how  the  hap- 
pening happens.  Anyway,  Bob,  its 
bad  luck  to  miss  a  man.  We'll  hang 
that  much  of  a  handicap  on  his  beef- 
etitiug  crop.  Is  he  the  fellow  John 
calls  the  butcher?"  demanded  de 
Spain. 

"That's  what  everybody  calls  him, 
I  guess." 

The  *.wo  rejoined  Lefever  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  the  three  dis- 
cussed the  news.  Even  Lefever  seem- 
ed more  serious  when  he  heard  the 
report.  Scott,  when  asked  where 
Sandusky  now  was.  nodded  toward 
the  big  room  in  front  of  them. 

Lefever  looked  toward  the  gam- 
bling-tables. "We'll  go  in  and  look 
at  him."  He  turned  to  Scott  to  in- 
vite his  comment  on  the  proposal. 
"Think  twice.  John,"  suggested  the 
Indian  "If  there's  any  trouble  In 
a  crowd  like  that,  somebody  that 
has  no  interest  in  de  Spain  or  San- 
dusky is  pretty  sure  to  get  hurt." 

"I  don't  mean  to  start  anything," 
explained  Lefever.  "I  only  want  de 
Spain    to   look    at    him." 

But  sometimes  things  start  them- 
selves. Lefever  found  Sandusky  at 
a  faro-table.  At  his  side  sat  his 
pi.rtner,  Logan.  Three  other  players, 
together  with  the  onlookers,  and 
the  dealers — whose  tumbled  hair  fell 
partly  over  the  visor  that  protected 
his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  over- 
head light — made  up  the  group.  The 
table  stood  next  to  that  of  Tenison, 
who,  white-Yaced  and  impassive  un- 
der the  heat  and  light,  still  held  to 
his  chair. 

Lefever  took  a  position  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  where  he  faced  San- 
dusky, and  de  Spain,  just  behind  his 
shoulder,  had  a  chance  to  look  the 
two  Calahasas  men  over  closely.  San- 
dusky again  impressed  him  as  a  pow- 
erful man,  who,  beyond  an  ample 
stomach,  carried  his  weight  without 
showing  it.  What  de  Spain  most 
noted,  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  was 
the  size  and  extreme  length  of  the 
outlaw's  hand.  He  had  heard  of 
Sandusky's  hand.  From  the  tips  of 
the  big  fingers  to  the  base  of  the 
palm,  this  right  hand,  spread  over 
his  chips,  would  cover  half  again  the 
length  of  the  hand  oi  the  average 
man. 

De  Spain  cre<lited  readily  the  ex- 
traordinary stories  he  had  heard  of 
Sandusky's  dexterity  with  a  revolver 
or  a  rifle.  That  he  should  so  lately 
have  missed  a  shot  at  so  close  range 
was  partlv  explained  now  that  de 
Spain  perceived  that  Sandusky's  small, 
hard,  brown  eyes  were  somewhat  un- 
naturally bright,  and  that  his  brows 
knit  every  little  while  in  his  effort 
to  collect  himself  Rut  his  stimula- 
tion only  partly  explain«<i  th«  tail- 
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ure;  it  v.a?  notoriously  hard  to  up- 
set the  powerful  outlaw  with  alcohol 
De  Spain  noted  the  coarse,  straw- 
colored  hair — plastered  recently  over 
the  forehead  Iiy  a  barber  -the  heuv/, 
sandy  mustache,  freshly  wa.vecl  by 
the  satue  hand,  the  bellicose  no.strils 
of  the  Iloman  nose,  the  broad,  split 
chin,  and  mean. -deep  lines  of  a  most 
unpromising  face.  Sandusky  s  brown 
shirt  sprawled  open  at  the  collar, 
and  de  ?pain  remembered  again  th» 
flush V  \ai.stcoat,  fastened  at  fh^'  L>-r 
bntt.>nh.)le  by  a  cut-glass  buttor. 

At  Sandusky's  side  sat  his  crony  tti 
all  important  undertaking? — a  much 
smaller,  sparer  ittan,  with  aagressiv*? 
shoulders  and  restless  eyes.  Los;iti 
was  the  lookout  of  the  pair,  and  hi,< 
roving  glance  lighted  on  de  Sp-iiti 
before  the  latter  had  inspected  hiai 
more  than  a  ratunent.  He  lost  n  1 
time  in  beginning  on  de  Spain  with 
an  Insolent  question  as  to  what  h- 
was  looking  at.  De  Spain,  his  ey-* 
bent  steadily  on  him.  answered  witti 
a  tone  neither  of  apology  tior  pr»- 
nounced  offense:  "1  am  looking  a 
you." 

Lefever  hitchei  at  hi.-  trou.-.<.n*.^ 
cheerily  and.  stepping  away  trom 
de  Spain,  took  a  position  just  heUtu  i 
the  dealer.  "What  are  you  iuoki{t<4 
at  me  for?"  demanded  Logan  in.»»- 
lently. 

De  Spain  raised  his  voice  to  match 
exactly  the  tone  of  the  inquiry.  "3'-» 
I'll  know  you   next  time." 

Logan  pushed  buck  his  chair.  A.> 
he  turned  his  legs  from  under  the 
table  to  rise,  a  hand  rested  ou  hi.s 
shoulder.  He  looked  up  and  saw  th-j 
brown  face  and  feeble  smile  of  Scott. 
Logan  with  his  nearest  foot  kicke-l 
Sandusky.  The  big  fellow  looked  up 
and  around.  Either  by  chance  or  in. 
following  the  sound  of  the  last  voic<?. 
his  glance  fell  on  de  Spain.  He  scru- 
tinized for  a  suspicious  instant  th-» 
burning  eyes  and  the  red  mark  low 
on  the  cheek.  While  he  did  so — coiii- 
prehensitm  dawning  on  him  --  hi.-» 
enormous  hands,  forsaking  the  pils 
of  chips  with  which  both  had  beeti 
for  a  moment  busy,  flattened  ou^. 
pahns  down,  ou  the  faro-table.  Lo- 
gan tried  to  rise.  Scott's  hand  rest- 
ed heavily  on  him.  "What's  th^ 
row?"  demanded  Sandusky  in  tti* 
queer  tone  of  a  deaf  man.  Logaa 
pointed  at  de  Spain.  "That  Medi- 
cine Bend  duck  wants  a  fight." 

"With  a  man.  Logan;  not  witli  x 
cub."  retorted  de  Spain,  matching; 
insult   with   insult. 

"Maybe  1  can  do  something  for 
you."  interposed  Sandusky.  His  eye-. 
ran  like  a  flash  around  the  table.  H' 
saw  how  Lefever  had  pre-empted  th-' 
best  place  in  the  room.  He  looked  tit» 
and  back  at  the  man  standing  now 
at  his  shoulder,  and  almo.'^t  befveen 
Logan  and  himself.  It  was  the  ludim. 
Scott.  Sandusky  felt,  as  his  facul- 
ties cleared  and  arranged  themselves 
ever>-  instant,  that  there  was  ni 
hurry  whatever  about  lifting  hisi 
hand;  but  he  could  not  be  faced 
down  without  a  show  of  resistance, 
and  he  concUuled  that  for  this  occa- 
sion his  tongue  was  the  best  weapon. 
"If  I  can."  he  added  stiffly.  Tm  at 
your  service." 

De  Spain  made  no  answer  lieyon.i 
keeping  his  eyes  well  on  Sandusky's 
eyes.  Tenison,  overhearing  the  last 
words,  awoke  to  the  situation  3ti  i 
rose  from  his  case.  He  made  hi- 
way  thru  the  crowd  around  th"  di.-.- 
putant?  and  brusquely  directed  th* 
dealers  to  close  the  game  'Wliit^ 
Sandusky  was  cashing  in.  Tent.- m 
took  Logan  aside.  What  TeiiL-^'Mi 
said  was  not  atidible,  but  It  sufficel 
to  quiet  the  little  fellow.  The  onlv 
thing  further  to  be  settled  was  is  ♦-» 
who  should  leave  the  room  last,  since 
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neither  party  was  willing  to  go  first. 
Tenison.  after  a  formal  conference 
with  Lefever  and  Logan,  offered  to 
take  Sandusky  and  Logan  by  a  pri- 
vate stairway  to  the  billiard-room, 
while  Lefever  took  de  Spain  and 
Scott  out  by  way  of  the  main  en- 
trance. This  was  arranged,  and  when 
the  railroad  men  reached  the  street 
rain   had  ceased  falling. 

Scott  warned  de  Spain  to  keep 
within  doors,  and  de  Spain  promised 
to  do  so.  But  when  they  left  him 
he  started  out  at  once  to  see  whether 
he  could  not,  by  some  happy  chance, 
encounter  Nan. 

CHAPTER  IX 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


A  Cup  of  Coffee 
He  was  willing,  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  search  to  confess  to  himself 
that  he  would  rather  see  Nan  Morgan 
for  one  minute  than  all  women  else 
in  the  world  for  a  lifetime.  The  other 
incidents  of  the  evening  would  have 
given  any  ordinary  man  enough  food 
for  reflection— indeed  they  did  force 
de  Spam  to  realize  that  his  life  would 
hang  by  a  slender  thread  while  ho 
remained  at  Sleepy  Cat  and  continued 
to  brave  the  rulers  of  the  Sinks. 

But  this  danger,  which  after  all 
was  a  portion  of  his  responsibility  in 
freeing  his  stages  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Calabasas  gang,  failed 
to  make  on  him  the  moving  impres- 
sion of  one  moment  of  Nan  Morgan's 
eyes.  She  could  upset  him  complete- 
ly, he  was  forced  to  admit,  by  a 
glance,  a  word,  a  gesture — a  mere 
turn  of  her  head.  There  was  in  the 
whole  .vorld  nothing  he  wanted  to  do 
so   uiVMb    as   in  some   way    to   please 

her yet    it    seemed    his    ill    luck    tO 

get  contin\>ally  deeper  into  her  bad 
graces.  It  had  so  stunned  and  anger- 
ed him  to  meet  her  intent  on  enter- 
ing a  gambling-hall  that  he  was  tor- 
mented the  whole  night.  Association 
with  outlaws— what  might  It  not  do 
for  even  such  a  girl?  While  her  peo- 
ple were  not  all  equally  reprobate, 
some  of  them  at  least  were  not  far 
better  than  the  criminals  of  Cala- 
basas.  To  conceive  of  her  gambling 
publicly  in  Sleepy  Cat  was  too  much. 
He  had  even  taken  a  horse,  after 
cautiously  but  persistently  haunting 
the  streets  for  an  hour,  and  ridden 
across  the  river  away  out  on  the 
mountain  trail,  hoping  to  catch  a 
sight   of  her. 

On  his  way  back  to  town  from  this 
wild-goose  chase,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  hoofs  He  was  nearing  the  river 
and  he  turned  his  horse  into  the 
clump  of  trees  beside  the  bridge.  The 
nieht  was  very  dark,  but  he  was  close 
to  the  trail  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  speak  to  Nan  if  it  were 
she.  In  another  moment  his  ear 
told  him  there  were  two  horses  ap- 
proaching. He  waited  for  the  couple 
to  cross  the  bridge,  and  they  passed 
him  so  close  he  could  almost  have 
touched  the  nearer  rider.  Then  he 
realized,  as  the  horse  passing  beside 
him  shied,  that  it  was  Sandusky  and 
Logan  riding  silently  by. 

For  a  week  de  Spain  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  Sleepy  Cat  trying  to 
catch  sight  of  Nan.  His  reflection  on 
the  untoward  incidents  that  had  set 
them  at  variance  left  him  rebellious. 
He  meditated  more  about  putting 
himself  right  with  her  than  about 
all  his  remaining  concerns  together. 
A  strange  fire  had  seized  him — that 
fire  of  imagination  which  scorns  fair 
words  and  fine  reasoning,  but  which, 
smothered,  burns  in  secret  until,  fan- 
ned by  the  wind  of  accident,  it  bursts 
out  the  more  fiercely  because  of  the 
depth  In  which  it  has  smouldered. 

Every    day    that    de    Spain    rode 


across  the  open  country,  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  far  range  and  to  Music 
Mountain.  The  rounded,  distant,  im- 
mutable peak— majestic  as  the  sun. 
cold  as  the  stars,  shrouding  in  its  un- 
known fastnesses  the  mysteries  of 
the  ages  and  the  secrets  oi  time — 
meant  to  him  now  only  this  moun- 
tain girl  whom  its  solitude  sheltered 
and  to  whom  his  thoughts  continual- 
ly came  back. 

Within  two  weeks  he  became  des- 
perate. He  rode  the  Gap  trail  from 
Sleepy  Cat  again  and  again  for  miles 
and  miles  in  the  effort  to  encounter 
her.  He  came  to  know  every  ridge 
and  hollow  on  it,  every  patch  and 
stone  between  the  lava  beds  and  the 
Rat  River.  And  in  spite  of  the  coun- 
sels of  his  associates,  who  warned 
him  to  beware  of  traps,  he  spent, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  much 
of  the  time  either  on  the  stages  to 
and  from  Calabasas  or  in  the  saddle 
toward  Morgan's  Gap,  looking  for 
Nan. 

Killing  time  in  this  way,  after  a 
fruitless  ride,  his  persistence  was  one 
day  most  unexpectedly  rewarded  at 
the  Calabasas  barns.  He  had  ridden 
thru  a  hot  sun  from  Sleepy  Cat,  pass- 
ing the  up  stage  half-way  to  Cala- 
basas. where  he  had  an  appointment 
to  meet  Scott  and  Lefever  at  five 
o'clock.  When  de  Spain  reached  the 
Calabasas  barn.  McAlpin,  the  barn 
boss,  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"You'd  never  be  comin'  from  Sleepy 
Cat  in  the  saddle!"  exclaimed  Mc- 
Alpin increduously.  De  Spain  nod- 
ded affirmatively  as  he  dismounted. 
"Hot  ride,  sir;  a  hot  day."  comment- 
ed McAlpin.  shaking  his  head  dub- 
iously as  he  called  a  man  to  take  the 
horse,  unstrapped  de  Spain's  coat 
from  the  saddle,  and  followed  the 
manager  into  the  offlce. 

The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  de 
Spain  unbuckled  his  cartridge-belt, 
slipped  his  revolver  from  the  holster, 
mechanically  stuck  it  inside  his 
trousers  waistband,  hung  the  heavy 
belt  up  under  his  coat.  and.  sitting 
down,  called  for  the  stage  report  and 
asked  whether  the  new  blacksmith 
had  sobered  up.  When  McAlpin  had 
given  him  all  minor  information  call- 
ed for,  de  Spain  walked  with  him  out 
into  the  barn  to  inspect  the  horses. 
Passing  the  very  last  of  the  box- 
stalls,  the  manager  saw  in  it  a  pony. 
He  stopped.     No  second  glance  was 


needed  to  tell  him  it  was  a  good 
horse;  then  he  realized  that  this 
wiry,  sleek-legged  roan,  contentedly 
munching  at  the  moment  some  com- 
pany hay,  was  Nan  Morgan's. 

McAlpin,  talking  volubly,  essayed 
to  move  on.  but  de  Spain,  stubbornly 
pausing,  only  continued  to  look  at 
the  handsome  saddle-horse.  McAlpin 
saw  he  was  in  for  it,  and  resigned 
himself  to  an  inquisition.  When  de 
Spain  asked  whose  horse  it  was,  Mc- 
Alpin was  ready.  "That  little  pony 
is  Nan  Morgan's,  sir." 

De  Spain  made  no  comment.  "Good- 
looking  pony,  sir,"  ventured  McAlpin 
half-heartedly. 

"What's  it  doing  here?"  demanded 
de  Spain  coldly. 

B^ore  answering,  the  barn  boss 
eyed  de  Spain  very  carefully  to  see 
how  the  wind  was  setting,  for  the 
pony's  presence  confessed  an  infrac- 
tion of  a  very  particular  rule.  "You 
see,"  he  began,  cocking  at  his  strict 
boss  from  below  his  visorless  cap  a 
questioning  Scotch  eye,  "I  like  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  that  gang. 
Some  of  them  can  be  Very  ugly.  Its 
better  to  be  friends  with  them  when 
you  can  —  by  stretching  the  barn 
rules  a  little  6nce  in  a  while — than 
to  have  enemies  of  'em  all  the  time 
— don't  you  think  so,  sir?"   ■ 

"What's  her  horse  doing  here?" 
asked  de  Spain,  without  commenting 
on  the  long  story,  but  also  without 
showing,  as  far  as  the  barnman  could 
detect,  any  growing  resentment  at 
the   infraction   of   his   regulations. 

McAlpin  made  even  the  most  in- 
consequential approaches  to  a  state- 
ment with  a  keen  and  questioning 
glance.  "The  girl  went  up  to  the 
Cat  on  the  early  stage,  sir.  She's 
coming  back   this  afternoon." 

"What  is  she  riding  away  over 
here  to  Calabasas  for  to  take  the 
stage,  instead  of  riding  straight  into 
Sleepy  Cat?" 

Once  more  McAlpin  eyed  him  care- 
fully.    "The  girl's  been  sick." 
"Sick?" 

"She  ain't  really  fit  to  ride  a  step," 
confided  the  Scotch  boss  with  grow- 
ing confidence.  "But  she's  been  go- 
ing up  two  or  three  times  now  to  get 
some  medicine  from  Doc  Torpy — 
that's  the  way  of  it.  There's  a  nice 
girl,  sir — in  a  bunch  o'  ruflilans.  I 
know— tho  old  Duke,  she  lives  with, 
he  ain't  a  half-bad   man   except  for 
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The  darned  old  Hoover  pledge  has  come  to  our  house  to  stay; 
To  frown  our  breakfast  bacon  down,  and  take  our  steak  away; 
It  cans  our  morning  waffles,  and  our  sausage,  too.  H  seems, 
And  dilates  on  the  succulence  of  corn,  and  spuds,  and  beans. 
So  skimp  the  sugar  in  your  cake  and  leave  the  butter  out, 
Or  Hoover's  goln'  to  get  you  if  you 

Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

Oh,  gone  now  are  the  good  old  days  of  hot  cakes  thickly  spread; 
And  meatless,  wheatless,  hopeless  days  are  reigning  in  their  stead; 
And  gone  the  days  of  fat  rib  roasts,  and  two-inch  T-bone  steaks, 
And  dough  nuts  plump  and  golden  brown,  the  kind  that  mother 

makes. 
And  when  it  comes  to  pie  and  cake,  just  learn  to  cut  it  out, 
Or  Hoover's  goln'  to  get  you  if  you 

Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

So  spread  your  buckwheats  sparingly,  and  peel  your  taters  thin; 

And  tighten  up  your  belt  a  notch  and  don't  forget  to  grin. 

And  if.  sometimes,  your  whole  soul  yearns  for  short  cake  high 

and  wide. 
And  biscuits  drenched  with  honey,  and  chicken,  butter  fried. 
Remember  then  that  Kaiser  Bill  is  short  on  sauerkraut, 
And  Hoover's  goin'  to  get  him  if  we'll 

All 
Help 
Out! 

— By  Mable  I.  Clapp  In  Ladles  Home  Journal. 
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too  many  cards;  I  used  to  work  for 
him — but  I  call  her  a  nice  girl.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  her?" 

De  Spain  had  long  been  on  guard. 
"I've  spoken  with  her  in  a  business 
way  once  or  twice.  Jim.  I  can't 
really  say  I  know  her." 

"Nice  girl.  But  that's  a  tough 
bunch  In  that  Gap.  sure  as  you're 
alive;   yes,  sir." 

De  Spain  was  well  aware  the  cann;- 
boss  ought  to  know.  McAlpin  ha-l 
lived  at  one  time  in  the  Gap.  an'l 
was  himself  reputed  to  have  been  ;; 
hardy  and  enduring  rider  on  a  nighv 
round-up. 

"Anything  sick,  Jim?"  asked  de 
Spain,  walking  on  3own  the  barn 
and  looking  at  the  horses.  It  was 
only  the  second  time  since  he  had 
given  him  the  job  that  de  Spain  hail 
called  the  barn  boss  "Jim."  and  Mc- 
Alpin answered  with  the  rising  as- 
surance of  one  who  realizes  he  is 
"in"  right.  "Not  so  much  as  a  sore 
hoof  in  either  alley,  Mr.  de  Spain.  I 
try  to  take  care  of  them,  sir." 

"What  are  we  paying  you,  Jim?  ' 
"Twenty-seven   a   week,   sir;    pret- 
ty heavy  work  at  that." 

"We'll  try  to  make  that  thirty- 
two  after  this  week.' 

McAlpin  touched  his  cap.  'Thank 
you  kindly,  sir,  I'm  sure.  It  costs 
like  hell  to  live  out  here,  Mr.  de 
Spain." 

"Lefever  says  you  live  off  him  at 
poker." 

"Ha,  ha!  Ha.  ha.  sir!  John  will 
have  his  joke.  He's  always  after  nie 
to  play  poker  with  him — 1  don't  like 
to  do  it.  I've  got  a  family  to  sup- 
port— he  ain't.  But  by  and  far  I 
don't  think  John  and  me  is  ten 
dollars  apart,  year  in  and  year  out 
Look  at  that  bay.  sir!  A  month  ajr.) 
Elpaso  said  that  horse  was  all  in — 
look  at  him  now.  I  manage  to  keen 
things  up." 

"What  did  you  say."  asked  de 
Spain  indifferently,  "had  been  the 
matter  with  Nan  Morgan?"  Her  name 
seemed  a  whole  mouthful  to  speak,  s-o 
fearful  was  he  of  betraying  interest. 
"Why.  I  really  didn't  say.  sir.  Ami 
I  don't  know.  But  from  what  she 
says,  and  the  way  she  coughs.  I'm 
thinking  it  was  a  touch  of  this 
p-newmonia  that's  going  around  so 
much  lately,  sir." 

His  listener  recalled  swiftly  the 
days  that  had  passed  since  the  night 
he  had  seen  her  wet  thru  in  the  cold 
rain  at  Sleepy  Cat.  He  feared  Jim  s 
diagnosis  might  be  right.  And  he 
had  already  made  all  arrangements 
to  meet  the  occasion  now  presentinK 
itself.  Circumstances  seemed  at  last 
to  favor  him,  and  he  looked  at  hi;* 
watch.  The  down  stage  bringing 
Nan  back  would  be  due  in  less  than 
an   hour. 

"Jim,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "you 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  showing 
some  good-will  toward  the  Morgans  ' 
"Now,   I'm    glad   you    think    that, 
sir." 

"You  know  I  unintentionally  rul>- 
•bed  their  backs  the  wrong  way  i" 
dragging  Sassoon  out." 

"They're  jealous  of  their  power.  I 
know — very  jealous." 

"This  seems  the  chance  to  show 
that  I  have  no  real  animosity  my- 
self toward  the  outfit."     • 

Since  de  Spain  was  not  looking  ai 
him.    McAlpin   cocked   two  keen    and 
curious  eyes  on  the  sphinx-like  birtli 
mark  of  the  very  amiable  speaker- 
face.      However,    the   astute   boss,    h 
he     wondered,     made     no     comment 
"When  the  stage  comes  in."  continti 
ed  de  Spain  quietly,   "have  the  tw 
grays — Lady    and    Ben — hitched    tu 
my  light  Studebaker      I'll  drive  her 
over  to  the  Gap  myself." 

"The   very   thing.  "   exclaimed  Mc- 
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Alpin.   staring   and   strugcHiti:  witk 

liis  breath. 

"In  some  way  I've  happtned.  both 
times  I  talked  with  her.  to  get  in 
wrong — understand?"  McAlpin,  with 
clearing  wits,  nodded  more  than  once. 

"No  fault  of  mine;  it  Just  happen- 
ed so.  And  she  may  not  at  first  take 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  going  with 
t.ie." 

"I  see." 

"But  she  ought  to  do  it.  She  will 
lie  tired — its  a  long,  dusty  ride  for 
a  well  woman,  let  alone  one  that  has 
l.een  111." 

"So  it  is.   so  It  Is!" 

De  Spain  looked  now  shamelessly 
at  his  ready-witted  aid.  "See  that 
her  pony  is  lame  when  she  gets  here 
— can't  be  ridden.  But  you'll  take 
good  care  of  him  and  send  him  home 
in  a  few  days — get  It?" 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TRAINING  A  WIFE 


Countless  reams  of  good  white 
paper  have  been  spoiled  In  discussing 
this  matter  of  marital  discord  and  in 
giving  advice  to  young  married 
couples  who  didn't  want  it  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  after 
they  got  it.  It  seems  to  be  about  time 
lor  the  writing  of  something  final 
iin  the  subject;  something  that  will 
.settle  the  question  once  for  all. 

In  the  first  place,  the  husband  is 
t<i  blame.  He  has  been  told  this  so 
often  that  he  won't  mind  being  told 
again.  But  he  is  unquestionably  to 
Itlame. 

It  is  clearly  all  his  fault  because 
lie  didn't  commence  in  time  to  train 
l.i.s  wife.  If  every  new  husband 
would  begin  a  campaign  of  education 
111  his  wedding  day,  husband  and 
ife  would  i*oon  be  of  one  mind  and 
ill  unpleasantness  would  be  elimin- 
:iied. 

This  method  has  never  been  tried 
liv  nie,  wherefore  I  have  great  faith 
in  its  efficacy.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I 
know,  It  has  never  been  tried  by  any 
husband.  They  have  all  been  too 
'iisy  being  trained. 

All  manner  of  remedies  for  domes- 

ii    unhappiness   have  been  tried  — 

verythlng    fronx    the    ancient    and 

iionorable  rolling  pin  to  arsenic  and 

I  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of 
■U    the   "in-laws"   —   but   all    have 

roved  fail'.'.res.     The  war  still  goes 
'It! 

Let  me  first  outline  some  of  the 
lilies  of  this  revolutionary  method 
of  mine,  and  then  we'll  get  down  to 
'lie  concrete  and  see  how  it  would 
»^ork  out  in  practice. 

Rule   No.    l!    Be   firm.      Don't    be 

iistinate;    just    firm.      The    distino- 

ion  is  hard   to  grasp.      In   reality,   1 

'lonbt  if  any  one  has  ever  been  abU' 

II  exactly  demonstrate  the  difference. 
Hule  2:  Use  tact  and  patience  and 

'tiidomacy  and  self-control  and  wls- 
Imu  and  subtelty  and  common  sense 
|i!(i  artfulness.     Then  more  tact,  and 
I'Vthing  else  you  can  think  «>f. 

Kule  No.  3:  Don't  forget  your  own 
'Uhts;    but  don't   be  selfish. 

Rule  No.  4:  Don't  issue  commands 
'onunands  lead  to  mutiny. 

Rule  No.  r>:  Don't  be  too  meek. 
M'tkne.ss  provokes  red  murder  in 
l"'  female   breast. 

Kule    No.     (5:    Don"t    argue       You 

•iii't  beat  the  Chinese  at  using  chop- 

-nf'ks. 

Rule  No    7:   Don't  swear.  A  woman 

11    express    more   profanity    in   one 

'"ok   than   a   .sea  captain  could   voice 

differ  long  training.     Besides,  swear- 

i'l^  is  sure  to  bring  tears;  an<l  then 

^"ti    are   lost 


Rule  No.  8:   Don't  rush  off  to  the 

club    meeting.      You    might   as   well 
surrender  as  to  retreat. 

Rule  No.  9:  Don't  sit  and  say 
nothing;  you'll  be  accused  of  pout- 
ing. And  don't  pout;  if  you  do,  you 
deserve  all  you'll  get. 

You  must  learn  to  lead  your  wife 
step  by  step,  and  you  must  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  she  will  never  sus- 
pect that  she  isn't  leading.  By  this 
time  you  are  saying:  "If  I  could  do 
all  that.  I  could  qualify  for  the 
Presidency." 

True  enough.  But  remember,  its 
a  lot  easier  to  be  president  than  right 
as  a  husband.  We  have  had  several 
good  presidents;  but  where,  from  the 
mother-in-law's  point  of  view,  is 
there  a  thoroly  good  husband? 

Someone's  got  to  be  boss,  or  there 
will  be  a  state  of  anarchy;  and  even 
then  the  mob  will  require  a  leader. 
If  you  have  a  baby,  that  lets  you  out. 
He  or  she  will  be  the  boss.  Other- 
wise. It  must  be  either  you  or  your 
wife.  If  you  follow  these  rules  it 
will  be  you. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  particulars: 
Suppose  your  wife  wants  a  new  hat. 
Your  preference  is  for  a  small,  simple 
hat  while  she  favors  a  large,  elabor- 
ate one.  You  know,  and  I  know,  and 
she  knows,  that  five  dollars  is  enough 
for  any  woman  to  pay  for  a  hat.  The 
trouble  Is  that  Mrs.  Spendit  always 
pays  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  for 
a  hat.  and  "you  ought  to  want  your 
wife  to  look  as  well  as  that  old  cat.'" 
Now  Is  the  time  to  be  firm.  Gently 
but  firmly  insist  that  your  wife  go. 
just  as  fast  as  the  speed  laws  allow, 
and  get  a  hat  that  costs  fifty-five 
dollars  and  is  adorned  with  all  the 
flora  and   fauna  of  the  Tropics 

Now  you  see  you  have  had  your 
own  way,  but  your  wife  doesn't  sus- 
pect It;  and  all  is  serene  as  a  United 
States  senator  making  a  speech  on 
the  fourth  dimension  while  the  coun- 
try is  clamoring  for  instant  action  on 
important  legislation. 

Or,  suppose  the  debate  concerns 
the  amount  you  spend  on  cigars.  Your 
wife  says  five-cent  cigars  or  a  pipe. 
You  say  ten-cent  cigars,  and  nothing 
but  ten-cent  cigars.  Be  firm,  but 
diplomatic.  Come  down  to  five-cent 
cigars  first.  Then  you  can  grace- 
fully give  up  cigars  altogether  and 
take  to  a  pipe;  and.  after  a  few 
weeks,  you  can  congratulate  your- 
.^elf  that,  unlike  poor  Jones,  you  still 
have  a  few  iirivileges  left. 

Or,  suppose  you  have  forgotten  all 
about  that  reception  at  the  parson- 
age and  have  made  an  engagement 
to  settle  the  checker  championship 
with  your  old  enemy  Bill  Smith.  Your 
wife  takes  her  stand  on  the  recep- 
tion, you  on  the  checker  champion- 
ship. Now  don't  be  obstinate  This 
is  clearly  a  case  for  c«improinlse.  Tell 
your  wife  that  if  she  will  agree  to 
go  to  the  reception — you'll  go  with 
her. 

You  can  see  now  how  simple  the 
whole  method  is,  and  it  is  tuineces- 
sary  to  give  more  examples  of  how  it 
should  be  applied.  You'll  have  a 
<'hanre  to  apply  it  every  day  of  your 
married  life:  and,  if  you  follow  the 
nilos.  your  home  will  be  happy 

Then  some  day  you'll  doubtless  call 
an  immense  convention  of  married 
men  who.  if  their  wives  will  let  them, 
will  club  together  and  erect  a  costly 
monument  to  the  great  and  good  man 
wh(»  invented  the  svstem 

The  system  can't  fail  to  work — 
nnless  something  happens.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  it  wotild  do  away 
with  all  family  jars:  and.  if  your 
wife  is  like  most  women,  she'll  make 
life  miserable  for  you  just  because 
even'thing  is  s(»  serene. — Walter  G 
Dotv. 


We  Have  Over  a  Half  Million 
Rural  Customers 

Who  order  their  suppUes  of  Union  Carbidt-  direct  from  our 
warehouses  now  located  in  the  centers  of  one  hundred  an i 
twenty-one  farming  districts.     You  would  be  surprised  It 

learn  how  many  of  the-.*' 
customers  »ve  serve  from  the 
warehouse  nearest  you. 

To  tho.se  neighbors  and  prob- 
ably friend.s  of  yours,  we  shi[> 
Union  Carbide  in  little  slieet 
steel  drums  holding  one  hundred 
pounds  each. 

It   Is  a  simple  matt.er  to  kee[f 

in    these    drums    a    supply    of 

Union   Carbide  sufficient  fi>r 

many     months    or    year.t. 

as  safely  and  easily  as  ordi- 

^__-^  _^_^^^    nary    coal   can    be    sturei 

np    T  *^1..i.         Gl^feBii^^BIB   and  handled. 

Your  House 
And  Barns 

The  average  size 
Carbide  Light  and 
Cooking   Plant    re- 

"^uircs    draining    and 
refilling     with     this 
Union  Carbide   and    plain  water 
but  once  in  many  week.*;. 

With  no  other  attention  and 
without  repairs  the  plant  will 
then  automatically  render  the 
double  service  of  supplying  bril- 
liant and  extremely  betMitiCul 
liilht  for  house  and  hanis  and  perfect  fuel 
for  the  gas  cooking  range  in  tlie  kitchen. 

The  perfect  adaptability  of  this  service  for  country  home  ro- 
quirements  lias  enabled  the  Carbide  Light  and  Cooking  Plant  to  sur- 
mount competition  for  20  years  until  today  it  ea.sily  outselb  all  rivals. 

As  a  country  home  owner  you  will  find  the  facts  in  the  case  mighty 
interesting.   Write  us  today  for  de.'<criptive  booklets  by  muHJree.  Addre.^.^ : 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  York  Peoples  Gas  Building.  Chicago 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco  Dent.   47 


Earn    Your    Own    Subscription 

Semi  us  i  .sub.>(Tiptions  for  liie  iiaiatuv  of  lliis  year  ami  all  «if  ue\i  or  !.• 
January,  1919  at  7.»  rents  eacli  un<l  we  will  renew  your  <>wu  ^uKs"  ription  for 
the  same  |>crio<i  of  time  as  a  reward. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  Third  Street,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'•The  Best" 


'JliHIIIIIIIIIIH 


lllllllllllllli: 


The  cheapest  roofing  is  not  neoe.s.sarily  the  lowest  priced.     It  costs  ^ 

nu  more  to  put  on  a  good  rootiug  than  a  poor  one.and  thead-litiooal  ^ 

years  of  wear  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in  priie.     Peuniet  • 

spent  now  on  the  roofiog  will  be  dollars  saved  later  on  repairs.  ^ 

/4sit  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  hoolf^lct  and  samples.  5 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &.  SON  CORP.  = 

22  So.  Marshall  Street.         Philadelphia,  Pa.  E 

^iiiiiimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Auction  Sale— 65  Reg.  Hoistein-Friesian  Cattle 

Tuesday,  November  13,  1917  tLlVrllr.": 

30  LARGE.  WELL  MARKED  COWS.  >lrtim'ht  rui.l  >,.iiiul.  .ui.l  t  ^^(•  yc.ir  i.M- l>.'i.  ko.l  )>'. 
the  larjjrst  A.  R.  O.  rrrords;  row-;  tli.tt  tiii!k  60  to  70  lbs.  \vv  day.  under  niirin»l  d:iii-»  Mindilion>, 
fiftpon  nr<-  frr.'sh  and  h  lot  inon-  i\\\r  this  winter. 

20  YEARLING  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  of . Mir  own  l.rtcdinu-  (i  niimU-r  tU:,\  .-.n-  hn-.!) 
IS  VOUNC  BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES:  from  diitn^willi  n-<nni<i  ol  -.>(>  to -.'T  ll..>.  and 
sin'd  In  ;!<•  111.  or  t>ettfr  SOBS  of  Kin<  of  tin- Poiitiars.  and  Kinc  S<.*tfi<  Ponti.ic  .Mrart.:i  (tlH* 
♦,'>0.00«00  Imll). 

In  l>ri>«-din)f  from  soii>  or  fUnphter«  of  CoUntliii  Joltann.i  < 'li;uii(mMi.  (  oUnllu  .loli.itin;i  I  ,i.I.  Kiiiii 
of  111.'  roMli:i<>.    Kini;  .S'Kis  Poiitii.' Ali'.irtra.    A.iitjific  Corniiifipi.i  I'.nd  IK-Ko|,    A'liiCM-  <.'«rBci 
copin    .loliMiitli    l.id,  WikmIiTpsI  I'irljc  I'M'tjP  S^d-S    Woodon-sl   I  jid.   l'i«-tj. •'>,'■'>  XIi.    KitiiJ  Kirr 
iWk'   ll<'nLVr\.|l  Oriushv.  Tidv  .MiJH'k'-tk  Prinro.  Mcn-oil"-.  .lidi|i-  Ploti-ilji-  Pmd.   .Ipi-i-    Midi- 
P.oil    IV-     Kol 

HERD   SIRE,  — Kornlvkv    HciiKtrwM  Ormsl.y  Pietj.-    llSW-i  ahov>  .^ix  ncin-t    l.nu-    .sti.,'- 
ill  (iffici.il  I. -51  :»0..5;i  Ills.  Imttcr  iii  7  d^iy<!.    Sitfv  {Isms  th.it  nvert»«>>  o\Tr  H  llw tSwl  whic'li  wrr- 
world  rcrorils   when  made;  inaffirial  tost.s  hL<i  first  neven  d»ms  aver««e  80l»».s  of  »..'.  uiilk  tier  djiv . 
Herd    TiilicrrnJin    tested;    sale    :it    owner's   fiirni;    f:»talo(5    On    reqii'"st 
Chaa.A.Howell.   Howell.  Oran«eCo.,NY  (70  macs  wcdN.V.Cilr.Emlt.R.)  •  H  Luomf.kmii 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  10,  1917, 


November  10.  1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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GETTING  MORE  LIVE  STOCK 


In  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Dorsey  at 
Fort  Worth,  President  Barnes  of  the 
Grain  Corporation  made  the  remark, 
"Keep  in  mind  that  any  statement 
made  as  to  policies  may  be  forced  by 
war  necessity  to  change  over  night." 
Whether  necessity  and  not  something 
else  has  caused  Mr.  Hoover  to  make 
statements  that  seem  to  involve  a 
change  of  vi^w  over  night,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  such  seeming  necessi- 
ty has  so  fretiuently  arisen  that  farm- 
ers at  least  have  been  all  unsettled 
by  them.  Take  the  live  stock  situa- 
tion. It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
past  three  years  have  most  disastrous- 
ly affected  the  condition  and  number 
of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
F'oou  Administration  itself  reports 
that  the  total  decrease  in  the  number 
of  meat  animals  (cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep)  in  the  countries  of  the  west- 
ern Allies  has  been  cut  down  over 
33  millions  and  in  all  countries,  in- 
cluding enemies,  over  115  millions, 
of  which  54.5  millions  are  hogs,  28.08 
millions  cattle  and  3  2.4  millions  are 
sheep:  and  therefore  the  farmer  has 
every  reason  to  anticipate  high  prices 
for  some  years  to  come.  Yet  on  Oct. 
9   the  Chicago    Journal   said: 

Dana  Durand.  a  respresentative  of 
Food  Administrator  Herbert  C.  Hoov- 
er, is  in  Chicago  endeavoring  to  fig- 
ure out  a  way  to  bring  about  $10 
hogs  again.  To  accomplish  this  with- 
out resorting  to  maximum  price  fig- 
uring, or  interfering  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
a  scientilic  scheme  of  market  control 
is  to  be  worked  out.  Instead  of  being 
under  the  direction  of  the  packers, 
it  is  to  be  directed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  price  of  corn  is  another 
equally  important  move.  Ten  dollar 
hogs  and  dollar  corn  is  the  ratio 
which  is  accepted  as  the  one  which 
ought  to  prevail.  ^ 

Mr.  Hoover  has  since  repudiated 
this  entire  idea,  and  wisely.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Durand,  or  the  Journal,  were 
too  previous;  but  the  suggestion  of 
|10  hog.s  went  out  into  the  country 
and  it  did  no  good  to  the  cause  of 
more  hogs  and  cattle  and  sheep;  be- 
cause, true  or  untrue,  it  suggested  a 
possible  price  making  for  live  stock, 
which  it  had  been  previously  declar- 
ed was  no  part  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration program. 

The   need   for  more  meat   animals 

is   most   pressing,    but   your    average 

farmer  is   fearful   of  going   into   the 

game  now   on   account  of  high   feed 

prices;  and  he  is  not  going  into  stock 

so  long  as  any  uncertainty  exists  as 

to    the    future.      But    more    farmers 

might   take  the  chance   if  they   felt 

assured     that    the     Administration's 

policy    of    keeping    down    prices    for 

the    benefit    of    the    urban     workers 

would  not   hit  the   stockmen.      Even 

more  surely  than  in  the  case  of  flour. 

perhaps,  is  the  Food  Administration 

face    to    face    with    the    problem    of 

live    stock.      If    the    Administration 

reallv  want£5  to  secure  quickly  a  large 

stock    of   meat    animals    Mr.    Hoover 

must  expect  to  let  the  i)rice  of  stock 

in  the  open  market   go  to  the  limit. 

whatever  it  be.  that  will  tempt  every 

farmer    to    grow    some    stock.      The 

price  will  be  high  for  a  ti»ie,  because 

live  stock  are  scarce;  but  unrestrict- 


ed prices  will  react  upon  the  stock 
that  are  ready  for  market.  The  Food 
Administration  may  vi  et  armis  keep 
down  the  price  of  meat  in  the  shops 
as  long  as  there  are  meat  animals  to 
slaughter,  but  by  so  doing  when  that 
supply  shall  be  exhausted  he  will 
have  made  it  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  meat  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
Scarcity  cannot  be  cured  by  low 
prices. — Price  Current. 


COLD  STORAGE  APPLE  HOLDINGS 
OCTOBER  15,  1917 


Reports  from  467  storages  show 
that  their  rooms  contain  1.160,977 
barrels  and  1.178,215  boxes  of  ap- 
ples. The  4  4.^  storages  that  reported 
for  October  l.'-  uf  this  year  and  last 
show  a  present  stock  of  1.090.868 
barrels  and  1.095,151  boxes,  as  com- 
pared with  1.207.472  barrels  and  1,- 
OSI.2I6  boxes  last  year,  a  decrease 
of  the  equivalent  of  111.959  barrels 
or  7.1  percent.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  comparison,  it  is  considered  that 
three  boxes  are  equivalent  to  one  bar- 
rel. The  reports  of  409  storages  show 
that  35.5  percent  of  the  December  1, 
1916.  holdings  of  apples  have  al-. 
ready  been  placed  in  cold  storage. 
Last  year  on  October  15.  the  reports 
of  292  storages  showed  that  38. S  per- 
cent of  the  December  1.  1916.  hold- 
ings had   been   placed   in   storage. 


No.  1  Clover  Hay. — Shall  be  bright, 
medium  growth,  sweet,  sound  and 
well  baled. 

Xo.  2  Clover  Hay. — Shall  be  clover 
of  fair  color,  sound  and   well  baled. 

No.  1  Rye  Straw. — Shall  be  bright, 
clean,  long  rye  straw,  in  bundles 
pressed  in  large  or  upright  bales, 
sound   and   well   baled. 

No.  2  Rye  Straw. — Shall  be  clean, 
long  rye  straw,  of  fair  color,  in 
bundles,  pressed  in  large  or  upright 
bales,   sound   and   well    baled. 

No.  1  Tangled  Rye  Straw. — Shall 
be  bright,  clean  tangled  rye  straw,  of 
fair  length,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  2  Oat  Straw. — Shall  be  clean, 
bright    oat    straw,    of    fair   length. 


in  last  September,  $15.69  for  hogs  in 
last  September,  and  18.1  cents  per 
pound  for  chickens  October  1  of  this 
year.  The  latest  farm  price  reported 
is  the  highest  one  of  the  year  for  veal 
calves.  Iambs,  hogs,  and  chickens; 
the  May  price  was  the  highest  fur 
beef   cattle   and    sheep. 


MERCHANTS  OPPOSE  PRICE 
FIXING 


«B<ho     ^•Ito^f'o     >ot^ 


NEW  YORK  HAY  GRADES 


Following  is  the  grading  system 
employed  on  the  New  York  Market 
by  the  NewiVork  Hay  Exchange  As- 
sociation: 

Prime  Timothy  Hay.  —  Shall  be 
pure  timothy  of  medium  growth, 
bright  color,  sweet,  sound  and  well 
baled. 

No.  1  Hay. — Shall  be  timothy,  not 
more  than  one-eighth  C^'n).  mixed 
with  other  tame  grasses,  exclusive 
of  olover,  bright  color,  sweet,  sound 
and  well  baled. 

No.  2  Hay. — Shall  include  all  timo- 
thy not  good  enough  for  No.  1.  fair 
in  f<,]oT.  not  more  than  one-eighth 
( H )  other  tame  grasses,  sound  and 
well  baled. 

No.  3  Hay — Shall  include  all  hay 
not  good  enough  for  other  grades, 
not  over  one-third  (^n)  clover:  free 
from  wild  or  bog,  sound  and  well 
V»aled. 

Shipping  Hay. — Shall  consist  of 
hay  not  good  enough  for'  No.  3, 
sound   and  well   baled. 

No  Grade  Hay. — Shall  include  all 
hay  badly  cured,  stained,  threshed, 
or  in  any  way  unsound. 

No.  1  Packing  Hay. — Shall  con- 
sist of  all  fine  grasses,  of  good  color, 
free  from  flag  or  thistle,  sound  and 
well  baled. 

Fancy  Light  Clover  Mixed  Hay. — 
Shall  be  bright,  green  sweet  clover 
and  timothy  of  medium  growth,  con- 
taining not  over  one-quarter  (  U  > 
clover,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  1  Clover  Mixed  Hay. — Shall 
be  clover  and  timothy,  medium 
growth,  with  at  least  one-half  (%) 
clover,  bright  color,  sound  and  well 
baled. 

No.  2  Clover  Mixed  Hay. — Shall 
be  clover  and  timothy,  with  at  least 
o-ae-half  (»>&>  clover,  fair  color, 
sound  and  well  baled 
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Price  Range  of  Wheat,  Corn  and 
Uats  During  Past  10  Years. 

practically  free  from  chaff  and  thistle, 
sound  and   well  baled. 

No.  1  Wheat  Straw.  —  Shall  be 
bright,  clean  wheat  straw,  of  fair 
length,  sound  and  well  baled. 


MEAT  ANIMALS   GAIN  IN  PRICE 
AT  THE  I'ARM 


The  prices  received  by  producers 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Septem- 
ber 15,  and  chickens.  October  1,  have 
gained  52.7  percent  in  the  general 
average  from  1916  to  1917.  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report  of  the  V.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  ad- 
vance for  beef  cattle  per  100  pounds, 
live  weight,  was  from  $6.5.".  (o  $«.40. 
or  28  percent;  for  veal  calves  per  100 
pounds,  from  $8.77  to  $11.08.  or  26 
percent;  sheep  per  100  pounds,  from 
$6.25  to  $10.05.  or  61  percent;  lambs 
per  100  pounds,  from  $8.22  to  $13.06. 
or  59  percent;  hogs  per  100  pounds, 
from  $9.22  to  $ir,.69.  or  70  percent, 
.nnd  chickens,  from  14.3  to  18  1  cents 
per  pound,  or  27  percent.  Sheep, 
lambs,  and  hogs  have  far  exceeded 
beef  cattle,  veal  calves,  and  chickens 
in  the  upward  price  movement  at  the 
point  of  production. 

The  highest  price  at  the  farm  per 
100  pound",  live  weight,  reached  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  was  $8.70 
for  beef  cattle  in  May.  $11.08  for 
veal  calves  in  last  September. '$10.15 
for  sheep  in  May,   $13.06  for  lambs 


The  committee  on  commercial  law 
of    the    Merchants'    Association,    of 
which  Edward  D.  Page  is  chairman, 
is  considering  the  nuestion  of  Feder- 
al fixing  of  prices.  The  whole  subject 
ha?  been  referred   back  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  board  of  directors  for 
further  investigation  and  report.  The 
committee    yesterday    got    in    tourh 
with    oflficials  at    Washington   to   ob- 
tain  what   data  Is  available  bearing 
upon  the  results  of, price  fixing  here 
and    particularly    abroad.    Until    the 
committee  gets  this  data  and  studies 
it  carefully  it  will  not  act.     It  is  at 
present  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary 
because  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  price  fixing. 
In    fact,    many    merchants    have    ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  any  such 
scheme,    believing    firmly    that    they 
should  be  permitted  to  obtain,  during 
the  war.  whatever  prices  they  can  oh- 
tain  according  to  demand  and  supply. 
Some  of  these  opponents  to  price 
fixing  point  out  or  claim  that  price 
fixing    of    commodities    abroad,    ba.s 
been   a    failure   and   is  gradually  be- 
ing abandoned.      They  also  say  that 
if   the   price  of   one  article  is  to  be 
fixed  the  price  of  other  things  must 
be  fixed,   and  the  practice  will   have 
to  be  made  general.      They  point  to 
what   has    happened    in    the   case  of 
coal    where   the   original   price   fixed 
has  had  to  be  raised  because  of  the 
increase    granted    to    workmen    who 
struck. 

For  these  reasons  the  Merchants' 
Association  has  decided  not  to  vote 
in  the  referendum  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  seven  proposals  for  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  th*>  Government  to 
fix  the  prices  of  commodities. 

While  refraining  from  participa- 
tion in  the  referendum,  the  associa- 
tion w'ill  make  a  careful  study  thru 
its  commit iee  on  commercial  law  upon 
the  effect  of  price  fixing. 

The  committee  on  commercial  law- 
gave  a  liearing  on  the  subject  of  price 
fixing.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  mem- 
bers attended  the  hearing  and  those 
who  spoke  were  unanimous  in  oppos- 
ing the  price-fixing  policy  as  not  nec- 
essary to  the  management  of  the  war 
and  as  an  unwise  interference  with 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. — From  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 


The  wheat  crop  of  Italy  is  said  to 
be  about  147.000  bushels  again?* 
17  6,000  a  year  ago. 

The  majority  of  the  labor  that  1* 
now  being  depended  upon  on  tlv 
farms  is  furnished  by  men  above 
fifty  years  of  age. 


COUNTY  NOTES 


Adams  Co.,  O.,  (S.C.)  Oct.  19. — 
Much  rain  fell  last  night.  Today 
very  cloudy  and  cold.  Weather  has 
heon  splendid  for  wheat  seeding. 
Some  wheat  yet  to  sow.  Corn  cut- 
ting proceeded  very  slowly  because 
of  scarcity  of  help.  Corn  a  fair  crop. 
Much    of    the    corn    is    very    sappy. 

.heU  not  moving  to  market  very 
!•  pidly  as  $2  a  bushel  is  too  low  a 
•  rice  in  comparison  with  what  the 
1   rmer   has   to   buy.      Farm    work    is 

'  weeks  or  more  later  than  usual. — 
\X.  E.  Roberts. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y..  (S.E. )  October 
i;j. — First  killing  frost  on  night  of 
October  9.  Water  froze  I  inch  thick 
on  still  water.  Week  has  been  ver 
cold  and  discouraging  to  t^e  farm- 
ers who  are  trying  to  dig  potatce 
which  are  rotting  badly.  Field  corn 
is  turning  out  well.  Cabbnge  is 
quoted  at  one  cent  per  po"nd;  pot  1- 
toes  are  going  higher.  Some  milk 
retailing  on  the  curb  at  S  cents.  Lo- 
cal milk  association  met  last  week 
and  voted  to  have  e:ich  farmer  h')M 
4  quarts  out  of  every  0  to  reduce  the 
surplus  reported  by  the  dealers.  One 
.dealers  says  that  he  had  to  separ- 
ate 2.480  quarts  surplus  in  a  single 
day.  With  live  pork  -  bringing  2.') 
cents  the  farmers  feel  that  they  will 
not  be  losing  anything  by  making 
butter  and  feeding  buttermilk  and 
skimmilk  to  hogs.  The  Broome  Coun- 
ty Farm  Loan  Association  is  in  the 
process  of  organization.  Much  local 
road  work  being  done  to  be  com- 
pleted before  winter  sets  in. — C.  H. 

Mifflin  Co..  Pa..  (C.)  October  l.^; 
— Live  stock  slightly  lower  than  a 
month  ago.  except  hogs.  Weaning 
l>igs  selling  at  $8  to  $10  a  pair.  Fall 
.-eeding  is  looking  well  where  sowei 
etrlv;  still  a  few  seedings  in  corn 
fields.  Wheat.  $2;  rye.  $1.70;  corn. 
iit?w.  $1.60;  oats.  55c;  butter.  40r: 
eggs.  42c.  We-ither  cool  of  late  with 
heavv  frosts.  Some  n»lns.  Water  get- 
ting low.  Some  corn  to  cut  ye*^.  some 
husking  done,  about  three-fourths 
crop.  Apple  picking  is  in  order:  right 
fair  crop..  Some  thrashing  to  do  yet. 
Farm  help  very  scarce.  Apples.  $1; 
Potatoes.  $1.  Potatoes  a  good  crop. 
—J.  H.   Byler 

Lebanon  Co..  Pa..  (S  E. )  October 
1^. --Weather  has  been  warm  and 
pleasant  the  past  week.  The  tobac- 
co is  all  cut  and  is  ruring  nicely. 
About  one-third  of  the  crop  had  been 
damaged  by  the  frost.  Xot  all  the 
Iiotatoes  have  been  dug  and  those 
dug  yielded  slightly  below  average. 
Farmers  are  chopping  off  corn  but 
can  hardly  make  headwav  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  S  une  wheat 
is  making  a  nice  stand.  Xo  new  sales 
of  tobacco  were  made,  farmers  hold- 
ing for  30  cents.  Corn  is  $2.20;  oats. 
7."»c;  potatoes.  $1.50  bu;  bran.  11.90 
cwt;  eggs.  44c  doz.  Our  annual  corn 
'jhows.  one  to  each  township,  will  be 
held  in  November.  —  Leonard  F. 
Strickler. 

Broome  Co..  N.  Y..  (S.E.)  Oct.  30. 
• — Continued  heavy  rains  are  causing 
iii';ch  damage  as  many  potatoes  still 
remain  in  the  ground.  The  river  is 
tip  and  the  fiats  are  flooded.  Local 
curb  markets  are  falling  off.  Farm- 
ers have  shown  a  tendency  to  charge 
as  much  as  the  regular  dealers,  mak- 
ing no  indurenient  for  consumers  to 
ottend  their  markets.  Potatoes  sold 
at  50  cents  per  peck  on  the  curb 
market.  The  stores  were,  paying  .$1.50 
to  $1.60  per  J)ushe!  Cabbage  ha.s 
doubled  in  price,  being  now  2  cent.s 
ppr  pound.  Be-ins,  .^7  .">•>  and  $>s: 
apples,  $1  to  $1..')0  bushel:  butter. 
45  cents;  eggs.  45  cents;  live  fowls. 
22  and  24  cents;  dressed  fowls,  25 
and  28  cents;  turkeys.  3  2  cents  per 
pound  live  and  38  cents  dressed; 
wheat.  S2.32  bushel:  oats.  70  cents: 
corn.  S2.20  bushel;  bran.  $39  ton: 
itiij^e'l  feed.  $43  ton;  .balanced  ration 
f-'ctl.  $58  to  $60  ton;  hay,  .$13  and 
?15  ton.  A  local  tin  can  factorv  is 
crowing  rapidly.  Local  land  values 
^re  Increasing,  primarily  because  of 
town  real  estate  activity. — C.   H 

Cumberland  Co..  N  J..  (S.)  Oct. 
2!^. — Stormv  at  this  writing.  Most 
f 'rmers  have  their  wheat  sown  and 
tnany  fields  are  looking  quite  green 
<'orn  husk'ng  is  in  progress;  many 
f  rmers  are  about  thru.  Some  farm- 
frs  offering  new  corn  at  $1.60  per 
l»'«hel.  The  crop  in  this  locality  is 
tT't  as  heavy  as  last  year  The  pros- 
P*^ct9  for  the  late  potato  crop  are 
!"*nd.  There  is  quite  a  large  acreage 
"'  red  skin  potatoes  in  this  section. 
—Everett  H.  Sheppard. 
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The  hustle  and  bustle  c.f  farm  an  J  freight  station  never  stop  for  rain.  Men 
must  be  outdoors  in  the  worst  cf  weatl.er. 

But — Raynsters  have  come  to  roi>  rain  of  its  annoyances. 

This  new  word  "Raynster"  is  the  name  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company's  entire  line  of  weatherproof  clothing.  And  to  make  sure  that  you 
get  a  Raynster  when  you  buy,  eacli  coat  is  labeled. 

The  Raynster  label  is  your  assurance  that  you  are  getting  a  waterproof 
coat  that  is  serviceable  and  comfortable  and  made  of  the  best  of  materials.  Buy 
by  this  label — it's  your  protection. 

The.se  practical  storm-coats  are  made  with  ample  room  to  work.  They're 
made  stronjj  and  durable.     They're  made  to  fit  every  purpose  and  person. 

Raynsters  are  of  so  many  different  styles  and  kinds  that  to  say  these  storm- 
coats  are  obtamable  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  just 
starts  to  tell  the  story. 

Stop  at  your  dealer's  and  you'll  learn  the  rest  about  Raynsters.  And  if  you 
do,  it's  ten  to  one  you  take  one  home. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  interest iuij  book  of  styles.  It  riiows  Raynsters  for 
rn.?n.  women  and  children. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


This  is  that 
Remarkable  LaCrosse 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

.MikIoI  A.  S-I(itt  P.  you  have  l»-i-iiTi':nlini; 
anil  hoiiriiiif  alxiMt.  Litflit.  Sitiiph'.  F^asily 
liamiloil.  Sflf-lluiiiiinr  in  fhf  fiirrow— Not  an 
r\\Ti\  po'iiilH  wciiilil  to  r.irr\-,  y.'t  plenty  for 
rraitio'i  — 1..'>0()  Ihs.  j.'.i.ir.i:il'—  I  iliMwl).ir  pull 
and  Hi  H.  I',  cm  .ill  Ill-It  work  -f'-iili-r  of  fTA\- 
I'.y  low.  UMkin^  It  fine  fur  si  li-  liill  work. 

An  Efficent  Tractor  for 
all    kinds  of  work   and 

Only  $685  F.O.  B.  Factory 

The    La  Crosse    Happy  Farmer    is  ihc 
Eastern  Farmer's   Tractor. 

Can  iii.ik.'  IViirapt  Dclivorv  — Writ.'  (•> 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

316-326  North   I7th  St..    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Fire  Fly  Coaster 

is  a  real  "Snow'-Mobile"  which 
means  "heaps  of  fun"  lor  boys  and 
girls.  The  high  grade  construction 
insures  flexibility  and  accuracy  of 
steering,  no  more  wet  feet  and  worn 
shoes  frcm  slearing.  It  will  1  cip  to 
P'-event  c  Id  and  dreary  da>  jjn.side 
the  hou.«c. 

We  sent  hu!:J  .>fl<  cf  these  s!ed.<^  to  our  boy  and  girl  friends 
last  wint  r  a  d  w  •  want  to  give  our  new  friends  the 
same   opportunity'. 

HOW   Tv^   GET   A  FIRE    FLY   COASTER 

Sc:^d  us  o:m;.  3  .-^ubscrip;  ions,  cither  new  or  renewal,  to 
PennsyUani.i  la-mor  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of 
next  or  to  Jrui.  I.  I*M^\  at  73c  each  and  we  will  send  you 
a  genuine    Fire    Flv    Coaster    prepaid. 

Thousn'.-iof  s  ib'i^ibcrs  to  Pennsylvania  I  arnirr  v  i  I  r^ncw  their  subscrip- 
tions between  iiow  ami  Jan.  I  and  your  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  renew  their 
subfcription  wiih  you  if  you  a<k  them.  Don  t  delay— start  out  at  once  be- 
fore some  other  bo>  or  girl  beats  you  to  it. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,      261  S.  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Highway  Department  Policy 

State  Highway  Money  and  How  It  is  Spent 


18.S51.50 


78,855.43 
95,881.60 
30,255.97 
44.349.60 
20,95  5.70 
131.468.20 


The  following  report  is  condensed    Heaver    9,299 

from  a  speecli  made  by  W.  A.   Wynn,    McKean     22,101 

Engineer   of    the    Bureau    of    Town-    Fayette     6.513 

ship    Highways    of    the   State    High-    Cambria    9,S78 

way  l")epariment,  before  the  conven-    Cambria    11,070 

tion  ol   the  I'ennsylvania  State  Good    Butler     5,800 

lioads  As.sociation.  in  recent  session  Montgomery  .  .  .  6.537 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  report  is  giv-  Westmoreland  .  2.540 
en  rather  fully  as  it  is  taken  to  rep-    Armstrong    ....    13,007 

resent  the  policy  of  the  State  High- 

way  Department — a  matter  of  inter-  .         158,867  1,091,969.47 

est    to    farmers    at    all    times.      Mr.        These  contracts  total  a  length  of 
■»Vynn    said:  158,867  feet,  or  30  miles,  and  are  for    roads. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  unusual    only  the  most  durable  lurms  of  pave-         Ninth,  construction  of  waterbound 
conditions    surrounding    us    ;;t     the    ment,    such    as    brick,    concrete    and    macadam  roads. 

bituminous  construction.     Other  bids         Tenth,  construction  of  bituminous 

will    be    received    for   proposed    work    macadam  roads. 

and,   if   prices  seem   reasonable,   con-         Eleventh,      consi  ruction      of     slag 

tracts,  no  doubt,  will  be  let.  roads. 

Repair   Work  Twelfth,     construction    of    gravel 


ards    of    the    Bureau    of    Township 
Highways  of  the  State  Highway   De 
partment,  or  from  plans  approved  by 
the  Bureau. 

Third,  construction  of  steel  bridges, 
plans   for  which   have   been   made   or 
144.249.80    approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Township 
45,825.40    Highways. 

Fourth,     permanent     improvement 
of  alignment   of  road. 

Fifth,   permanent   improvement    of 
grade  of  road. 

Sixth,      permanent      widening      of 
roads. 

Seventh,      construction      of     brick 
roads. 

Eighth,    construction    of    concrete 


present  time  and*  with  the  effect 
these  conditions  are  having  upon 
the  building  of  state  roads.  The 
Department  has  not  been  able  to 
award  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  new  roads  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
hoped.  The  scarcity  of  labor  and 
the  inability   to  get  delivery  on  ma 


In    addition    to   the   appropriations    roads. 


construction    of    flint 


Thirteenth, 
roads. 

Fourteenth,  construction  of  con- 
crete and  stone  masonry  retaining 
walla  to  support  roads. 

Fifteenth,  township's  share  of 
State-aid  road  construction. 

It  is  almo.st  a  physical  impossibili- 
ty for  the  Engineers  of  the  State 
Highway  Department  to  see  that  the 
bonus  money  is  spent  in  each  town 


cited,  the  Department  receives  the 
automobile  license  money  and  it  is 
terials  has  brought  about  unusual  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
prices  which,  in  most  cases,  are  con-  the  State  Highways.  This  branch  of 
sidered  excessive.  Contracts  have  the  Department's  work  is  very  ex- 
been  awarded  and  will  be  awarded  tensive  and.  I  believe  1  am  safe  in 
for  the  building  of  roads  in  only  saying,  is  being  handled  to  the  gen- 
such  sections  as  are  considered  ab-  eral  satisfaction  of  the  people.  On 
solutely  necessary.  This  is  unfortu-  October  17.  of  this  year,  the  Automo- 
nate,  too,  because  the  last  Legisla-  bile  Division  of  the  State  Highway 
ture  was  fairly  liberal  and  made  it  Departmei^  had  received  |3.230,- 
possible  for  the  State  Highway  De-  295.50  from  this  source  and  on  the  ship  in  accordance  with  these  rules 
partment  to  begin  road  construction  same  date  la.st  year.  .$2,289,148  had  but  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
on  a  comprehensive  scale  and  ihe  been  received.  This  shows  an  in-  supervisors  realize  the  importance  of 
State  .T'pmmissioner  realizes  what  a  crease  of  practically  $1,000,000  making  siich  permanent  improve- 
disaipointment  it  is  to  the  local  peo-  which,  however,  Is  largely  offset  by  ments  and  are  eager  to  comply  with 
pie,  for  a   great    many   counties   are    the  very  much  increased  cost  of  our    the  rules  of  the  Department  concern- 

"  ■  •  ing    the    expenditure    of    the    bon\is 

money. 

Local  Interest 
Some  supervisors,  however,  are 
not  consulting  us  concerning  their 
bridge  work  in  particular  and,  from 
inspection  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  we  feel  that  men  inter- 
ested in  good  roads  should  help  bring 
about  a  higher  type  of  work  by  the 
supervisors.  The  idea  of  economy 
has  been  carried  so  far  in  quite  a  few 
townships  thai  the  bridges  and  cul- 
verts already  ronstrticted  are  falling 
to  pieces,  either  by  reason  of  insuf- 
ficient    foundations,    or    because    of 


willing    and    eager   to    share    in    the  work  over  last  year 

txnense  of  the   improve'. nenis.      The  Township  Road  Work 

amounts   appropriated   and  available  The     construction     of     State     and 

during  the  two  years  ending  June  1,  State-aid  roads  and  the  maintenance 

1919,  are  as   follows:    State-aid  con-  of  the  same  is  the  work  of  the  State 

SI  ruction  in  boroughs  and  townships.  Highway    Department,    with    which 

.VI, 500, 000;   State  Highway  contruc-  most  of  the  people  of  the  state  gen- 

tion    in    boroughs,    $6,000,000;    Pur-  erally  are  familiar.     But  the  Depart- 

chase    of    turnpikes.    $500,000;    sec-  ment  is  also  vitally  interested  in  the 

•  ,nd-class    township    bonus.    $1,S73,-  proper   administration   of   the   town- 

^1Q  j^O  ship   road   system    and   the   state   at 

In    addition   to    this   Pennsylvania  large  should  be  concerned  about  the 

is  entitled  to  receive  from   the  Fed-  expenditure     of     the     $1,873,470.40 

eral  Government,  for  road  construe-  which  was  appropriated  by  the  legis- 

tion.    the    following    amounts:    Year  lature  to  cover  the  deficiency  due  to 

ending  June  30.   1917,   $230,644.17;  the    second-class    townships    for    the 
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hers  of  the  State  Chamber  or  not. 
The  list  of  orgj'.nizations  includes  the 
Siiite  Grange,  the  Slate  Agricultural 
Commission,  the  State  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, the  State  Dairy  Union, 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureaiis, 
The  State  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the 
St.ite  Banker.^'  .-Xssociation.  the  Rural 
Progress  League,  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  the  Produce  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, the  State  Millers'  As.so- 
ciation,  the  State  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Forestry  Association. 

The  important  lines  of  work  to  be 
taken  up  will  be  decided  by  this 
committee,  but  Mr.  Stevens  has  an- 
nounced a  desire  to  take  up  some 
pl,m  for  the  refore.station  of  cut- 
over  timber  lands  of  the  state,  for- 
mulation of  a  policy  of  food  legisla- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  ad- 
vance the  plans  for  handling  the 
marketing  problem  of  the  sjtate.  The 
work  is  understood  to  be  planned  :\t- 
ter  the  work  being  done  by  the  New 
.Tersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  is  a  new  work  in  the  state  and  will 
be  watched  with  interest  as  11  de- 
velops. 

BIASTIN^J    AW-n  fSTTn^  T^TTLII^Tr- 
DEMONSTRATION 

T'p-to-date  methods  of  clearing 
woodland  by  the  use  of  explosives 
will  be  demonstrated  on  tho  College 
Farm,  at  the  New  Jersev  Experiment 
Station.  New  Bninswick.  N  J.,  on 
Wednesday.  November  7.  or  the  next 
clear  day  thereafter.  The  demon- 
stration will  be  conducted  thni  the 
co-operation  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company.  The  purpose  of  the  under- 
taking is  to  obtain  data  on  the  cost 
of  clearing  land  by  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives and  also  to  give  the  public 
an  oportunity  to  witness  the  methods 
of  blasting  and  the  use  of  mechani'^al 
stump  pullers.  Tt  is  desired  that  a 
large  number  of  farmers  interested 
In  this  kind  of  work  will  tak.^  advan- 
tage of  this  opportimity  and  be  pres- 
ent at  the  demonstration. 

Buying  cheaply  is  not  all  there  is 
to  food  economv.  Make  the  fullest 
use  of  what  is  bought. 

Farm  folks  like  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  winter  and  are 
better  off  for  having  them.  Silage 
provides  the  same  sort  of  thing  for 
the  cow. 


eilUlllii      JUIIC      O",      .l../*!.      V---' '  -  ..V.V, — . 

year   ending   June   30,    191S,    $461,-    years  1910,  1911  and  1912.     Existing    poor  and  cheap  materials.      I   would 


urge  that  all  good  road  advocates  ac 
quaint  themselves  with  just  what 
their  supervisors  are  doing  and,  it 
their  work  be  faulty,  endeavor  to 
bring  about  better  and  more  per- 
manent construction. 

The    State    Highway    Department 


2SS.34;    year  ending  June  30.   1919,  laws  regulating  townships  of  the  sec- 

$690,14  5.78.   Total   Federal   aid,  $1,-  ond-class  provide  that  each  township 

'58''  07s  29  shall  receive  50  percent  of  the  cash 

This   makes   a    total    for   the   con-  tax  collected,  but  not  to  exceed   $20 

struciion   of    roads  of   $8,882,07S.29.  a  mile.     This  percentage  was  so  high 

T     have    not     tigured    'he    township  that  the  Legislatures  in  the  past  were 

bonus  ujoney  in  this  amount,  because  not    able    to    appropriate   enough    to         _^    .._ , 

the  State  Department  does  not  have  pay  the  various  townships  in  full.  Yin^  ^  number  of  Engineers  who  de 
direct  control  over  its  expenditure.  After  the  above  amount  is  paid,  there  y.^je  all  of  their  time  working  among 
The  township  supervisors  have  will  still  remain  a  dehciency  for  the  the  supervisors  and  who  are  ac- 
charge  of  the  spending  of  this  money,  years  1913  and  1914  and  it  is  ex-  complishing  much  good  but  I  am 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  pected  that  the  next  Legislature  will  satisfied  that  the  results  of  the  De- 
Department.  In  addition  to  the  stim  appropriate  enough  to  wipe  out  this  partment's  work  would  be  very  much 
stated  several  millions  can  be  de-  debt  and,  at  the  same  time,  adopt  increased  If  all  those  interested 
pended  upon  from  the  counties  and  some  system  of  appropriation  where- 
t  wn.hins  ^^  each  township  will  know  definitely 
Contracts   Let  ^^^    '«"^»»    ^"'    ^^    received    each 

The    bids    which    the    Department  year, 
has  received   have   been  excessive  in        The    State    Highway    Department 

most  cases,  but  a  few  have  been  con-  has  made  a   ruling  that   all    of   this 

sidered  as  the  best  that  could  be  ob-  money    received    by    each    township 

tained   under   these  existing  circum-  must  be  spent  for  some  class  of  per- 

stances  and  in   these  few  cases  con-  manent  work  and  has  classified  vari- 

tracts   have   been   let  but   only   after  ous  kinds  of  work  as  being  perman 

the  Tocal   people,    who   are   subscrib-  ent.       This    classification     Is 


would  take  hold  of  the  township  road 
problem  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. 

A  NEW  AGRICULTURAL   WORK 

Mr.  F.  R.  Stevenf.  well  known  to 
many  Pennsylvania  farmers  thru  his 
manv  years  a?  Agriculturist  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  has  severed 
his    former    connection    to    take    the 


Running   Water   for 
Every    Farm    Home 

Esp^^•inH.v  dpsijtnc'l  Neptune  Sy«tenri»  »i)il 

jjivr  .voii  iill  the  ailviinl.i|fr«  »>l  a  nimlrrn  hoiiic 

a\.  a  nwl   within  your   rea«b. 

.Inirt  think  <if  the   ronifort  *  r<»nv^iiirn<-o  for 

.vou  ft.vour  famil.v.  Mr.  F.Trni^r.  i"  hnvinir  nm- 

niuff  wntPr  in    .your   biiDX'  ami  luiving  tt  wfc<-n 

von  w.int  it  ami  wlierr  iou  want  it. 

W<-  Ae%\ign  nystcnis  to  mrrt  YOI'R  nee<ts  and 

do  it  at  low  coat. 

If  wp  haven't  an  ntn-nt  near  yon.  our compH'- 

sPt  of  directions    wiir'niak*-    iiistiillntions  easv. 

You  will  he  surpri^w'l  )k»w  reasonabk'  ami  ho" 

easy  it  is  to  h«ve  running  wafer  in  your  honif. 

ann  at  a  low  rest,  fixi. 

Pri<r«  are  advan<-ini;  every  Hay.     Order  now 

and  obtain  present  low  prices  while  shipment" 

can  1ms  uiiuje.     Wnl«-    for   cMtjloc.   jitcratun-. 

and  prices. 

.VIdresB  I Vpt.  *i.     Vk^ni  I>Jav ! 


NEPTUNE  SYSTEN    No.  424 


^     -      ,  ,       „.„„    .,_„   ..„„,,,-,,,,-    «,.,         ,„.-,    ^. „.....„.,. broad    position  of -Agricultural  Director,  un- 


>ulted       The    contracts    which    have    make  a   sht^wing  for  the  money  re- 
been  let.  or  which   are  about  to   be    ceived.      Following   are    the    various 


let,  are  as  follows: 

Length 
County  ^pet 

Luzem*    fi.285 


of  Commerce.  Mr.  Stevens  will  main 
tain  headquariers  at  Harrlsburg,  and 
will  give  first  attention  to  bringing 
together  all  of  the  agricultural  or- 
ganizations within  the  stat-i  with  a 
view  to  ontTinIng  a  constructive 
nollcy  for  agricultural  advancement. 
His  early  plans  are  to  call   together 


Clarion     .  . . 
^IcKean    .  .  . 
neaver    .... 
Cam1»rt«  . . 
Lackawanna 


14,128 
S2,101 

11,975 
7,S21 


kinds  of  work  which  we  class  as  per- 

•  'ontract  manent: 

Price  First,   buying   and   installing   con- 

$   51.176.77  Crete,  cast  iron  and  corrugated   pipe  ^^^  ^^^^^    ,„c,..o  »..».   —  ^— •    —r, 

103,62r..ftO  and  the  building  of  concrete  or  stone  renrosentatlves  of  all  of  the  agrlcul 

1+4.249.80  masonry  headwallo  tnral  organizations  to  form  a  state_- 

145.198.70  second,    construction    of    concrete  ;;!,';,V,^,7;i*;rw^ 

8*,278.20  and    cement    masonry    culverts    and  niembership  on  the  committee  witn- 

ri1.218.fi0  bridges,  built  according  to  the  stand-  ^.-t  regard  to  whether  they  are  mem- 


PluRibin«  ft  Heatinii 

>>iippliea 

♦4-5«  N.  Sth  Street. 

PHII.  \nEI.PHI.\.PA. 


169  Acre  Maryland  Farm  $5000 
Corn,  wheat,  Alfalfa 

Fnilt,  horrlPM.    vo»i''.ii>l<--,  poultry,  beef  and  mlll^  :"''' 
luoncymalierN  here     11.')  atTen  level,  prodnetlve.  "i"'"' 
fne,  niiichJni- worked  oUace.    EoUnnitedwood  aiKl'li"' 
txT  marKeted  to  pay  for  farm,    f  1  .■>  fnilt  trees.  L'--t'ir> 
limi.-<<'.  b«ni  Nt able.  Bran nr>.  eom   born,  poultry   li"iw 
Owner  making  uuItk  clianpe  Inrhidrs   If  taKen  n-.n  J 
lloTbOS.  i   C<»ws,  tJetftT,  Z  tiOKf.  miiwer.  rkllDK  pl<>"    *'•'"]■ 
row.  oulttvai'TS.    gnilii  l(liJ(li.T.t:riilu  drill.  wan<i"     ■''■ 
AfT  hnrne.sstM.    ^nti'l  tools. »'0»>  bukliels  corn.  5<»  •     '''■; 
wheat,  23  tjushets  biiekwheat.io    baakets  white  r"'-'"'^ 
ID  i»iuskeu  sw(-<-t  potatof-*.  U>  bushels  cow     pei  ^    '■■'  ^ 
Miniw  and  fodder.     $.VV1')   takpn    all;   easy  terms     > 
would  enioy  tho  long,  c^ol  MiBBmcrs   end  short.  " 
ii.^rly  snow  free  winters     Tifrc  on    ^'arylnnd  s  <^;^-'' 
stiote:  e»w«ent  niad*  Wesiornn  move  here  t  hie n     "•' 
fiUl  wmthertlll  fbrtstmas.  Come  Badsee.  Dciali>  P-"- 
:»<>,  Strotit's  catnloe.      fooy   maile<!  free. 

FT.  K.  STROirt     FARM    %<.ENrY, 
Dcpt.  1765.  Land  TlUe  Biiildint:.        PlilUMlelphi^-  i" 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  SSt  W^a.--^ 

W    I    M.(ONNFXL.  OXFORD,  PK^^' 
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DON'T  CUT  Out 
AShoeBoiI,Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


^BSORBINE 


will  reduce  them  ind  leave  no  blemiahe*. 
Stops  lamf  ness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  ffniove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
norked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  for  mankind,  (be  aadievtk 
tlDimeal  for  Bcili.  Bruitri,  Sorei.  Swcllinsi.  Vincotc  Vcina. 
AU«r«  raia  •a<l  laflamnutioo.  Pi.cc  SI  and  H,  a  beola  « 
draccliu  M  dellTcrad.  WiU  tell  roa  oora  if  yoa  wita. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  154  Twnpl*  8*.,  Springfield,  MaN. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


27—395 


Cenduetad  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advlo*  thru  Uiia  department  ta  free  to  our  sutH 
acribera.  Eacb  eommunleatlou  abould  Btat«  hlatory 
and  ■ymptoina  of  the  caae  in  full:  also  the  name 
and  addraai  of  writer.  Inltiala  only  will  b«  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thla  la 
one  of  the  most  valuable  oolumna  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  CUpploica  from 
thla  column,  when  properly  preservea  anaclaaal- 
fled.  make  one  of  the  moHt  valuable  medical 
■ymposlums  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain. 


LumpJaw 


Fleming's  Actinofoni 

PriM  •2.fi0  >  bottle.    Sold   aodm  • 
paaltl*e  ruaraoua  .cincc  18Se  —  yoitr 


(The  farmer's  old  reltabl«ti««t> 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  «sttl«. 
! 


Ttfuniad  ifitfaiit.  WriU  tat 

riENirS  fEST-MCIET  VEIEMRMV  MVISBI 

A  book  of  tSS  iiaaw  asd  Vt  ilhwtratiocia.    It  la  KREB 

Ploming's  Chemieal  Hornstop 

A  amall  quaativ,  appllod  wbon  eal*aa  aro  younsr.  wfll 

BMTMt  STOWtk  9t  DOTm— OO  DOod  tO  doboTD  \»*U.      A 

Wo  tufci    tout  po«»ild    !■  anaaife  far  2>  calrai. 
rkBMIHO  BMOS.,  CiMmlato 
»ai 


iiiAk 


HAY 

PRE55 


rhe  Adtnlral  17»22  power  press,  with 
or  without  enirine,  is  best  and  fast- 
est for  handling  heavy  feeds  of  coarse 
twrley   straw,    hay.   etc.      Light   in 
wtinht  with  «v«rv  deairable  /eaturt— 
tlose  coupling.broad  feeder  head,  low  feed 

ooetiing  ~taf*  and  turt  blodt 

\  droppet^— tiitinK  bead  block,  etc.  Bijnrest 

capacity,  dsan,  oren  work.    Saves 

expense  of  extra  man.    Strongest 

i  guarantee,     fl'rite  /or  Frt*  Book, 

MsMisa  •  Csarn.iti*-.rWaM»>^.r>. 
Miairal  Htj  Pm*  Ca. 
BaUBay  fAe  i4dmtral  Way 


MINERAL? 


TnOSB 
ovar 


.COMPOUND 


^S  HEAVf  ? 


Frw  

13  Psekac*  narsnt«Ml  to   oriTa  aatiafsetioa  or  money 

back,  tl  Package  aoffieieot  for  ordinary  eases. 
■IIEUl  MUlf  lEiEOI  M,.  4M  hwUi  Aw,.  milbMi.  Pa. 


i     . ,  ^  ■ .' 


PECD  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
better  quality  fee<l  with 
less  power,  erlnds  green 
ear  com,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  furnished 
with  cast  platps.  sixes 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  ft  catalog. 
k  M.  DclUn9«r.    Lancaster.  Pa. 
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/^^ 

v«Qy 

THEREFORE 

ir 

l5eSt     AdvertUi 

PSTANDARDJ 
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Guaranteed 

One 

Circutatioo 

Line 

OHIO  FARMER               \ 

Cleveland.  Ohio      ] 

(Rate  6Sc  per  line)         # 

MICHIGAN  Farmer    f 

Detroit.  Midi.     V 
(Rate  45c  per  line)        /' 
PI  .NNSYLVANIA             ( 

260.000 

$1.30 

FARMER        \ 

PhJadelphia.  P..      ) 

(Rate  35c  per  line)        / 

INDIANA  FARMER 

SO.OQi» 

JO 

Indianapolis.  In  J. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER 

174.121 

M 

Birmincham — Raieigh — 
>allat— Men^his 

BREEDERS  GAZETTE 

90.000 

.70 

Chicago,  in. 

PRAIRIE  FARMER 

113.500 

.60 

Chicago.  III. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 

67.820 

.45 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wit. 

WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST 

(asm 

35 

Rackie.  Wis. 

THE  FARMER 

1 40.000 

.60 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

750.000 

3^.00 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

^VALLACE•S  FARMER 

71.000 

.40 

De*  Moines.  Iowa 

"■ 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

28.000 

.17  1-2 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

1.806.441         >8.67  1-2 

These  publications  nre  pone4»de<l  to  bo  the  auOiorl- 

Utlve  farm  papers  of  their  Individual  nclds 
•Ml  Mwnbers  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 

For  ^l^ther  Information  addraas 

GEORGE  W.  HERBERT.  Inc. 

Western  Repr»«nt«tlT« 

IMI  GoMway  BuUdlag  Chlca«o.  IIHo«li 

WALLACE  C  RICHARDSON.  Inc. 

Zmttmtn  Raps— aatntt^ 

Ml  Fourth  Ave.  New  Tor*  City 


Impure  Blood. — Have  a  seven-year- 
old  donkey  troubled  with  a  breaking 
out  on  fore  legs.  Most  of  sores  ap- 
pear to  be  near  knees.  When  we 
wash  and  bandage  Ic^s  the  parts 
appear  to  itch  which  cai.?'»s  bci  to 
bite  the  sore  parts.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  flies  seemed  to  have  irritated 
Bores  very  much.  J.  B.,  Old  Bridge. 
N.  J. — Give  donkey  ten  grains  of 
potassium  iodide  and  forty  drops 
Donovan's  solution  of  arsenic  at  a 
dose  in  feed  or  drinking  water,  three 
times  a  day.  Apply  tincture  of  iodine 
occasionally  to  sores,  also  apply  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  twice  a  day.  Try 
and  prevent  her  from  biting  her- 
self. 

Sluggish  Kidney  Action — Worms. 
— I  have  a  stallion,  twelve  years  old, 
that  has  had  kidney  trouble  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  So  fa,r  as  I  can  tell 
his  health  is  otherwise  good.  He 
does  not  appear  to  urinate  as  freely 
as  a  horse  should.  I  also  have  a 
•  0  ■:•  M  t1i"t  is  troubled  with 
worms.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
prescribe  a  remedy  that  can  be  given 
in  liquid  form.  F.  L.  Q.,  Iron  Hill, 
Md. — Give  your  stallion  a  dessert 
spoonful  acetate  of  potash  in  his 
drinking  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  until  his  kidneys  act  freely; 
then  give  him  some  of  this  medicine 
when  you  believe  it  is  demanded. 
For  your  four-year-old,  dissolve  three 
drams  antimony  and  potassium  tar- 
tarate  in  eight  quarts  of  drinking 
water  and  give  this  amount  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  in  a  few  hours 
give  two  or  three  pints  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  as  a  cathartic.  This  you 
will  find  a  fairly  good  remedy  to  ex- 
pel the  common  round  worms  from 
the  intestines  of  a  horse. 

Piles. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  for 
an  opinion  Mgarding  the  cause  of 
piles  in  two-month-old  pigs?  I  have 
twenty  pigs,  two  months  old.  After 
weaning  we  fed  them  skimmed  milk 
and  swill,  but  kept  them  closed  up. 
After  a  short  time  some  of  them  de- 
veloped piles.  I  argued  that  if  these 
pigs  had  been  allowed  to  exercise, 
been  fed  more  roots  and  grass,  this 
condition  wouJd  not  occur.  J.  M., 
Medina,  N.  Y. — The  principal  excit- 
ing cause  of  piles  is  constipation,  and 
doubtless  you  know  that  when  live- 
stock is  allowed  to  take  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise and  is  fed  grass  and  roots,  the 
bowels  move  several  times  as  often 
as  when  they  are  deprived  of  suf- 
ficient exercise.  Perhaps  all  the  pigs 
need  Is  to  be  fed  food  of  a  laxative 
nature  and  given  plenty  exercise. 
Dissolve  one-quarter  pound  acetate 
of  lead  in  threq  quarts  of  water  and 
wet  protruding  pans  of  bowel,  twice 
a  day. 

Splint. — We  have  a  two-year-old 
colt  that  shows  lameness  in  left  fore- 
leg when  he  trots,  but  when  standing 
still  does  not  favor  either  leg.  So 
far  as  I  can  tell  his  leg  is  not  inflam- 
ed or  stocked.  I  am  unable  to  notice 
any  lameness  when  he  walks  and  for 
this  reason  the  case  puzzles  me.  O. 
H.,  Meadville,  Pa. — If  you  will  ex- 
amine him  closely  you  will  perhaps 
find  a  small  hard  bunch  on  Inside  of 
leg,  below  knee,  which  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  splint.  This  is  possibly  the 
seat  of  lameness.  Tap  bunch  gently 
with  small  piece  of  soft  wood  and  if 
he  flinches  you  have  correctly  located 
the  lameness.  Paint  bunch  with  tinc- 
ture iodine  daily  for  few  days  and 
hp  will  perhaps  get  well  without  any 
other  treatment.  • 

Enlarged  Throat  Glands. — We  have 
work  horse  that  has  movable  bunch 
In  throat.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  it  is 
not  growing  any  larger,  but  if  it  can 
be  reduced  1  can  sell  him  for  $50 
more  than  he  will  bring  in  present 
condition.  H.  J.  B.,  Corry.  Pa. — Give 
him  one  dram  potassium  iodide  at 
dose  In  either  feed  or  drinking  water, 
twice  dally.  After  clipping  hair  off 
bunch,  apply  one  part  Iodine  and 
nine  parts  fresh  lard,  twice  a  week. 
This  should  soon  reduce  the  swollen 
gland. 


Send  Your  Consignment 

To  Our  Fifth 

Philadelphia  Sale 
Dec.  6th  &  7th 


Holstein 


FEATURING 


Friesians 


ABSOLUTE 
DISPERSAL 


GREENFIELD  FARMQ 

^*  MR.  STUART  H.  HEIST,  PROP.  *^ 
WITH  OTHER  CHOICE  OFFERINGS 


FIFTY 
HEAD 


ACT  NOW  I 
WRITE  TODAY 


FASIG-TIPTON   CO.,  "N.^Vo^*i*b& 


Dairy  Cattle 


15,623  Ots.  of  Milk  in  One  Year 
From  One  Iz  HOLSTEIN 

That's  an  A.  R.  O.  r-oor.l.  Meet  the  high  cost  of 
feeds  by  breeding  large  yield  Holstcins.  They  produce 
the  greatest  quantities  of  milk  and  butterfat  at  the 
lotrest  feed  and  labor  costs.  Let  us 
•end  you  facta  and  figures— no  ckarge, 
no  obligation.  We  have  nothing 
to  sell. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  218,        Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
$15  to  120 

each  for  7-8  Holstein  heifer 
calveH. expres.s pulij  lalotdof 
6.  26  high  grade  clot)ei>plDg- 
er  cowH,  nne  individuals, 
heavy  milkers.  40  heifers. 
33  fancy  yearlings.  12  regis- 
tered rows,  io  reKlutered 
heifers.  RpRlstered  and  high 
griMle  t^uiio. 

JOHH  C.  REAGAN.  Trill.  N.  Y. 


OLLINSJERSEY  RED 

.  the  best 


Big  Pis  Money         i 

comes  from  Collins'Jersey 

Reda.  Adds  greatest  welsh't 

\  on  cheapest  feeds.  Send  for 

.  Book  FREE 


^ --/-''575lb5.in 

<?^''.\Ztli:-:T^    9  months. 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Tho  twar.  Majeatte  Mammoth  229fi90.  weIgM 
407  lbs.  at  7  montha  old  waa  bred  and  grown 
by  ua.  When  you  want  the  best  and  want  tbem 
big.  write  to  - 

C.  H.  Carter.  Whitftuem  Form. 
Weat  Cbeetcr,  Pa. 


««1 


NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein-Friesian 

bull  calves,  aire  I  by   a  son  of  llie  World's  Re«nrd  senior 
4yr.  dd.  12J»  7  l>.    buiterhj  3«6  days,  at  $100  and  up. 

Clarks  Summit.  Pa. 


12Jt  7  I > 

Deaerlptlve  catalog 
OBO. 


for  stamp. 

STEVE."*SON  *80N8, 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEINS 

Grade  Hototein  heifer  calves  SI 5  Io,»2a  aired  by  a  son 
of  a  20  lb.  cow  Who  haa  a  261b.  full  alBUr.  D»«m  to 
theae  oalves  are  aome  o|  »«»•  «rea««*  I*iJ?"«^^,*A5' 
Cortland  County.  Two  grade  caive?*  reg.  biUlcal^KO. 
PAUL.  H.   STEVENS.  CORTLAND.  N.  \. 


Holsteia  Calves  Iro^^aK  ^'*^wrir}o; 


prices,   pictures   and jjedlgreea. 
WALIKR    ^l.  CRUTTENUEN. 


Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


r»  —  T¥  1  1.— :«~  Pair  o(  younc  eowa.  One  has 
Keg.  llOlSteinS  credltoWaA  R.  O.  record.  Both 
are  big  oowa  and  Kood  producers.  Bred  and  priced  rlghu 
WILLIAM    3.     uKll.         K.   D    9.       CARLl.Si.E.    P.* 

High  G  ade  Guernseys  L"o.''oi'erwoo.i"n3 

I,an«  water  b*lood.  F.   C.   4   K-T»lt  KNELL. 

UX-U.Sr  DALE  FARM.        PEACH  BOTTOM.  FA. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Have  large  llttcrs.ovir 
free  circular  showj 
note  1  winner.  Wrliv 
for  It.  Also  reKtetcre<l 
(^iuernsey  bulls 
Locust   Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box  2.    Uuic.  Co,  Pa* 


Rc«.P.  Cbloaa.  Berkahlrea.    C.  Whitea.  Large 

strain,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sowa,  lervlce  boan.  CoUle  and  Beacledoga.    Grade 
Ouenwey  calvea  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


O.  I.  C.  Jk  C.  W.  pigs,  shipped  CO.  D.  Sired  by  and 
out  of  champions.  MisehlelZd  weight  500  Ib.i.at  l2mott. 
8.  L.  RH01JE.S,  VER8A1LLE.S.  OHIO 


Large  Berkshire  Swioa   p%«  r«aa  onabV.      wnte 


uJme  farm. 


CENTER    VALLEY.   PA. 


Fall 


Yi  i_       J    /~' „„_..,    3  bulls   for   sale:   also 

Purebred  Guernseys  berdof purebred Duroc 


jiTsey   plga.        Can  turnlah 
H  VKRI30.V  STRAW. 


Duirs  of  pigs   not  akiu. 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


II  .l.|..>:r.  11.. lis  'rom  A.  R.  O.  dam.i.  Write  your 
llokstem  15UllS  wantsithey  areprlccl  tosell.  M. 
EBaschoor. Crystal  Spring  atock  Farm.LIUle8town.Pa 

Registered     Holatcia    aad    Oueroaei*      bulla  trom 
calves  to  serviceable  age.    250  animals    In  the  herd. 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS.     R.  D.  I.     H  arrlsburg.  Pa. 


■pa^latered  Holstein  bull  and  heifer  calves  from  a  ton 
"■•bow  trail  and  heavy  milking  d.ims. 


Write 


LV.  OTTO. 


Best  breeding. 
ARLISLE.     PENNA. 


y,^^^,,  n..1la  ready  lor  light  service.    Send  tor 
Jersey  nulls  pedigrees  and  prices.     _„^„   „. 
JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.  PA. 

M:llr;na  SKnrthnrn*  herd  bull.dam  a  11259  lb  d.iueh- 
.Milking  anortnorns  ^^^  ^,  c.eneralClav.  grandam, 
Roae  of  Olcnslde.     C.  M.  Kennedy  A  Sons.  Ulster.  P.\. 

Edwin  B.  Mttule 
Coatesville.  Pa. 

A  „ U:-^-  young  A.R.  cows,  bull  and  hellM'  caltwa. 

AyrSnireS  Bestbloo<lllnes.  reasonable  prices.  In- 
pcctlon  Invttad.    Robert  Templetoo  A  Son.    Ulster.  Pa. 


Reoistered  Berkshires  ^V.cJd"riahT.' 

L.  C.  TOMKIN3.  KLLE.N'TON.    PENN 

eg.  1  Oiana  V,ninas  boars    Cholera  immuned 
by  the  double  treatment.    E.  Rowel  I.    Scotuburg.  Va. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  brtid  for  oct  tar- 

ro  •. ;  choice  Aug.  pigs.        R-  H.  LYLE.        C  adli.  Ohio 


Berkshires 


October   Pigs.  Lcrgp    Litters 

EDW  I  N    B.  M  AULE. 

CO.ATEdVILLE.  PA. 


Reg.  Chester  White.s  1^,,^  w?ir?Sf.^ 

MOSES  EABY.  Landenberg,  Pa. 


wants. 


Poultry 


Guernsey  Bulls 


Swine 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type.  Write 
your  wants.    We 
can  fill   them. 
CANONSBURG,  PENNA. 


Chester  \Vhites  &  B -rkshires  g«f.M 

oM.    a  ObMter  White  Boan  4  mas.  Write  vour  wanto. 
Ua.  T AjJoER.  YORK  SPRINGS.      PA. 


I^.«..<wM.  A  ehotoe  2jrr.  oM  serviee  boar ;  also  Spring 
LlarOCS  boars  *  wlU  be  bred  for  Mar.  Apr.  A  May. 
wnte  your  wants.  IraD.  Jaeksnn.    RIO.    Vanwert.  O. 


01  r  *  rkMtM-  WKite  Spring  boars  *  gilts  reg  free; 
.1  L-.a  t^licster  wtuie  g,^tj,xi^oon  «  safe  del.  guar. 
JOHV   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.       PENNA. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  gS^'^a^v'^re": 

SI. 50  each;  25  or  more,  St  25  each;  choice  corkerels,  S-'l 
to  S5  each;  yearling  cock;*.   S3   each.  IVYWOOD 

POULTRY  FARM30-  71  A.Avondale.ChesterCo  .Pa 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  h'B^,^};,nr«%.  ^'sl.'^e;; 

strain.      Long  deep  bodies,   yellow  legs  A  beaks  A  large 
red   lop-over   comb.^.  ^,  ...v,-.-.  ,  ^    »,    ,. 

A.  R.    GRAVES.  R.  n    :.         RLXVILLE.  N.  Y. 


C  r^  W  1  a.^Ur^fn^  pulleta  &  cockerels.  March 
rt.  I  .  >V  .  l.^gnorn.'>  gatch.  from  200  to  230  eg-.- 
hern.  Cockerels  at  t1  ea.— J  tor  S5  for  early  dellver.v 
at  these  prices  Hidrl  View  Farm.  Box  17.Mt.Bcthel.Pa 


/'^  _    \17^_j.^J    6  pure  white  (enale 

UeeSe    Wanted    Emden.   3    yean  or 

older. 
WE.ST  SARUM   FARM.  C;LK.N  MILI^.  PA. 


Twn  •      m         1     .       Genuine    Tom     Barron    strain: 
White  Wyandottes  choice  egg-bred   cockerels.  S3. 
J.  A.  8HOTT.  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 


OT7XTC    S.  C.  White    Leghorn  yearlings  Barron — 
H  !!<.>:>    WycolT  strain   Sr25.  „^vtxt. 

R.  S.  GOOD,  PEACH  BOTTOM.  PENNA 


Tlr....».4  "D^^b-  SlclIUn  Buttercup  and  Ancona 
iSarrea  riOCK  cockerels  and  yearling  hens.  Price* 
reasonable.  J.  K.  CadwalUder.  WellsvUle.  Pa 

Miscellaneous 


White  and  Brown  Ferrets     request, 

BERT  EWELL.  WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 


lahqk  BCNKSHmn  at  niohwooo 

Berrtn  boars,  bred  wwa  pigs    aO  ages^ 
H.  C.  *H.  B.  HARPENOING,  Bos  46.Dund«e.  N.Y. 


CircSTER       WHnrS     and     POLAjm     CHINAS 

All  aeea.  R«el«ter«d  free.    ^ST^vS^,,  ^ 

J.  A.  BOAK.  ROmTC  4.  NEWCASfTLE.  PA. 


from  best 


Recj.  O.  I.  C    bm>d  Itoee  procurable.     ^  .   _ 
Hldrt  View  Farm.  Boi  17.         Mt.    Bethel  Pa 

Bic  Type  Poland  Chinas  ofitsbrMoropen.  PreiMe, 
"    feeders.  Price  right.      O.  C.  r^-^tU.     Ada.  Oblo. 


T?T?1?TM?T>C  <S  K'M'd   lualtty   feeders  for  aale. 
r  VjVj  U  fjIXZi  Weight  WO  pounds. 
SNYDER  BROS..  LIBERTY.  TIOGA  CO..  PA 

x-«___^«.„    V^m    CIa  — m    8l«*:    "y    number 

iTerrets  ror  oaie  also  angora  kit- 

A   Tv^ia  n  nrwTtJ.i.         .spkncer.  OHIO 


TENS. 


r^    *...n.^14o.  S  yotin*  cotRwold^  ewes.  2  ewe  Inrobs. 
iyOlSwOias  oneramlamh     All  nure  bred. 


W.  W.  WILCOX. 


INTERLAKEN.  N.    V 


N  HWttmwnitHNMM'HMfMiMfMI 


•*«lt  MiltttNiM  (Mil  mi  H  H  IMtlMMM  H 


SPECIAL   ratas   are   made   for   live   stock 
advertlaenienti.      Full    terms   on    raqnast. 


My  Father^  Help 
To  The  Farmer! 


CTi'i 


^?!*  «  Rr 


'*j.\^*!> 


.PAXarim- 
'  4«M.ci.ia>7  : 


iW2> 


/fiwIPSS 


'^^r^,^" 


CO. 


sixKca. 


T^m'/s^^^^- 


Va^^^ 


7^  s 


US 


V-..a 
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In  a  little  settlement  of 
pioneers,  called  Maria  Stein,  Ohio, 
many  yeai*s  ago,  Joseph  Oppenheim," 
my  father,  was  the  teacher.   Studious 
and  quiet,  he  yet  had  a  personality  that 
appealed,  for  he  was  helpful  to  all.     Farming  then 
wasn't  so  profitable  as  now,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  to  work  in  the  fields. 

The  Settlers  who  cam  3  to  this  country  generations 

back  were  frugal  people.    They  had  to  be.    Yet  they  were 

far-sighted,  too.    They  knew  that  land  could  be  exhausted — 

they  knew  it  must  be  fed  if  it  was  to  continue  feeding  them. 

So  they  wasted  little  fertilizer.     Barnyard  manure  was  their 

reliance  —  as  it  is  yet. 

Hence  it  was  scattered  on  the  fields  with  great  care.    My  father  made  mi.  •    j    j 

a  hand  in  this  labor  occasionally.  The  children  from  his  school  bent  weary  backs  over  the  task.  Their  drudg- 
ery appealed  to  his  heart.  He  knew  what  it  meant  in  aching  muscles,  neglected  schoolmg  and  dwarfed  oppor- 
tunity.   He  knew  that  such  machines  as  were  available  neither  shredded  the  manure  nor  spread  it  fine  and  wide. 

of  spreaders  last  year,  is  a  story  itiy  father  could 
hardly  believe  if  he  were  alive  today  to  hear  it 

But  his  big  heart  would  swell  with  pride  that  he 


'«*: 


So  he  set  out  to  build  a  machine  that  would  do  this 
and  save  the  hard  work.  It  wasn't  easy.  Money  was 
scarcer  than  this  generation  understands.  In  his  little 
school  house  he  worked  out  the  idea  he  had  —  to  make 
a  machine  that  would  help  keep  his  boys  and  girls  in 
school,  and  ease  the  labor  of  their  parents. 

It's  a  long  story  of  how  the  village  teacher  saved  a 
nickel  here  and  a  dime  there,  worked  early  mornings 
and  late  nights  and  eventually  built  a  spreader  that 
carried  the  principles  that  make  the  New  Idea  the 
leader  today. 

So  much  better  was  it  than  the  old  method  of  wagon 
tail  distribution  that  the  sturdy  farmers  called  it  "Op- 
penheim's  New  Idea."  After  a  while,  when  the  work 
had  been  brought  to  a  practical  stage,  we  called  ourselves  the 
New   Idea   Spreader  Company. 

Working  out  this  idea  to  perfection  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
cost  great  sacrifice  and  much  toil,  but  ever  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  was  the  need  of  his  people.  The  small 
shed  shown  above  was  built  and  work  started  on  six  machines. 
They  were  so  practical  that  he  protected  the  child  of  his  brain 
by  patents,  patents  that  have  revolutionized  the  spreader  in- 
dustry. 

How  this  small  plant  has  grown  until  ten  acres  are  covered 
by  the  present  plant,  which  sold  over  two  million  dollars'  worth 


had  made  so  great  a  contribution  to  American  agricul- 
ture —  that  his  efforts  had  brought  prosperity  and  ease 
not  only  to  his  little  circle  of  friends,  but  to  many 
thousands  more. 

He  lived  only  to  see  the  business  begun.  At  his 
death  it  fell  to  me  — a  boy  of  fifteen— .jfeo  carry  out 
his  plans.  My  mother  put  every  cent  of  her  little  insur- 
ance into  making  it  go  —  and  the  New  Idea  was  so 
valuable  to  the  farmer  that  today  he  recognizes  the 
New  Idea  Spreader  as  the  greatest  aid  to  permanent 
fertility  of  his  fields. 

Because  this  business  is  an  inheritance  of  "fce  brave  effort 
of  my  father  to  contribute  something  worth  while,  it  is  equally 
dear  to  me.  And  because  of  his  ideal,  this  machine  never  will 
be  less  than  the  best  we  can  build. 

Our  catalog  tells  of  its  superiority  better  than  we  can  here 
and  our  free  book  "Helping  Mother  Nature"  gives  some  new 
and  valuable  information  on  the  use  of  manure.  Send  the  cou- 
pon for  them  today  and  see  how  Joseph  Oppenheim  made  the 
most  notable  contribution  of  his  generation  to  the  American 
farmer.  See  the  machine  at  the  New  Idea  dealer's  in  your 
vicinity.    If  you  don't  know  him  well  send  you  his  name. 


NEW 


B.  C.  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr. 

IDEA    SPREADER 

** Spreader  Specialists" 

Main  Office  and  Factory:— Coldwater,  Ohio 


CO 


Branehei:    Harrhhttrg,  Pa.,  Columhma,  O.,  tndianapolit,  fnd.,  Jacfffon.  Mich. ,  Chicago. 
III.,  Si.   Louis,   Mo.,   Minneapolis,  Minn.,   Omaha,  Neb.,   Kansai  Cit}f,  Mo., 

Guelph,  On!.,  Canada. 
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FREE   / 
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Swiirtj  Creek.  MIrh. 
We  lioiight  onr  of  vniir  sprcartiTrf  ;itioiit  fmir  ir»*lu  riRO  snil  wehsvpiijwHl 
It  It)  !<pr<>ili1lni;  all  kinds  nf  maniiro.  W*>  hnve  tunt  fl'ii«h<vl  hniiling  mit 
»i.<iiit  l()0  loiiil*  of  shewn  m*niir(>.  which  everyor.e  knows  H  thP  hunlpsl 
1-  iiiil  itt  innniire  to  <inr«>.t(|  and  voiir  msrhlnedlil  the  work  thet>«*J<t  otiiny 
"prrsilpT  I  ever  saw  work.  Ipavlng  n'l  hunctifM.  Iiut  ^iirportlnc-  (r  nil  very 
'vciilv  Hfid  throwing  no  nianiirc  whS'tcver  on  the  driver. 
\<'  lo  flrnft.  we  have  onlv  had  ii  sp.in  of  oolfs.  one  lhre«  yrarn  imrt  the 
•  •iher  four  years  old  tohi>iillt  anil  have  no  use  whatever  fur  the  third 
hori*.  I  helleve  It  to  he  the  »lronq«>Ht  Imllt  machine  on  the  market  and 
idl  pkrln  are  easy  to  Rrt  at  In  case  It  iihould  ever  Beed  repalrlns. 

Klaner  Uotshall. 


Hamilton.  Mo 

I  hotiehtoiie  of  your  uprpfidem  about  three  venr-t  n«o  and  I  consider  It 
one  o?  the  best  h\ivH  I  ev  r"inii<le  In  the  Implement  IJ««.  I  rtlrtnt  thtok 
»t  the  tlm«  I  had  evrr  .lecn  a  uprender  thiit  waa  equal  to  youra  Md 
I  am  still  of  the  name  opinion.  Ihaveclvenlt  some  pretty  <>everet«^. 
but  It  has  stood  all  of  ihem  and  haa  not  ro.ut,  me  a  penny  for  rcpami. 
No  farmer  with  40  acres  or  more  ran  afTord  to  'lo  without  one  of  your 
aprearters,  and  there  is  no  machine  on  the  t:iriii  that  will  pay  for  Itself  as 
«oon  aa  the  spreader.   I  can  safely  reoomm*  iid  your  spreader  to  anyone. 

S.  H.  Mcl.aln.    Box  98 


Iml 


.New   Ri'  pi'i'.oi'-'l. 

We  nurcha'ted  one  of  your  aiireudcra  hist  winter  and  have  jrivtP  It  v<'' 
hard  iisaise  for  aeverai  months  without  coat  for  repalm. 
H.iiillni?  several  hundred  loadaofwet.  heavy  mauure  (...t- the  run i. 
l):irnsdiirlnii  the  winter  months  over  roiiKh.  frozen  ground  hi  o  ;'\'/' 
text  for  anv  spre.i.ler,  :«nd  we  helleve  we  shall  have  lesaexpeuseaijil  l«>"v- 
rrllfc  in  vour  mnrhlne  ihan  :iny  other  make,  and  wehuveus.-d  "Ji;;' ',;'  ' 
ofiheui  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  even  spreading  areomplUM 
ed.  ihete  »>elnB  abHoliitely  nodumpinc  or  alugnlng  no  inau'.r  h<-w  tii,u 
the  load  ts   piled.  _    .. 

ShuRnee  Prairie  Karma  Ca.     W.  A.  Withron.  Pecy. 
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Soy   Beans    in   the   Farm   Rotation 

Qualities    that    Recommend    this    Crop  for    Wider    Use 


By  Prof.  A.  E.  Grantham 

Delaware  E.\j)eriinent  Statiou 

meal.  It  appears  that  either  the  grain  or 
the  hay  from  the  soybean  plant  serves  as  a 
first-class  source  of  protein  with  which  to  bal- 
ance corn  or  com  stover  in  feeding  growing 
stock  or  In  feeding  for  milk  production.  These 
comparisons  should  be  suggestive  to  the  stock- 
man or  dairyman  who  is  now  buying  large  quan- 


Tbe   soybean,    while   a    comparatively    new 

at  to  many  sections  of  the  country,  has  proved 

I  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  newly  in- 

iuoed    plants    In    the    United    States.      There 

,  several  reasons  why  the  soybean  should  be 

^en  special  consideration  by  the  farmer  in  the 

kn  belt      For  a  long  time  two  of  the  pressing 

ds  of  the  farmer  have  been  for  a  larger  sup- 

ly  of  nitrogenous  feed  and  also  for  a  crop  that 

fill  improve  the  soil  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of 

clover.     It  is  well  known  that  red  clover  as 

part  01   the   crop   rotation    is   less    de- 

kadable  now  than  formerly. 

The    soybean    seems  to  suit  these  re- 
blreraents  very  well.     The  protein  con- 
Bt  of  soybean  hay  is  very  similar  to  that 
alfalfi   and  the  land  upon   which  the 
ans  art    grown  shows  the  effect  of  the 
eedlns  crop  on  both  corn   and  wheat. 
kis  indicates  that  the  soybean  gathers 
aiderahle  nitrogen   and   releases  it  for 
»on-lcguminous  crops  which  may  fol- 
Exporiments  thruout  the  country  In- 
nate tlu.t    the   soybean   will   eventually 
«ome  ;i  crop  of  great  practical  import- 
Ue  wherever  com  is  grown  and  hogs  and 
tttle  are  fed.    These  experiments,  togeth- 
with  re.sults  secured  by  practical  grow- 
f«,  indicate  that  the  soybean  can  be  com- 
ned  in  the  system  of  crop  rotation  so  as 
furnish   abundant   forage   and    at   the 
ne  time  improve  the  soil.     It  must  be 
Bembered,  also,  that  the  culture  of  soy- 
■Tis  does   not    require   expert    labor   or 

«ial  machinery  In  growing  and  harvest-  .     .  ^    *     i       -t,    «= 

M    The  better  crop  of  forage,  the  greater  yield    titles  of  high  priced   concentrated   feed  such   as 
tseed.  the  ease  of  growing  and  harvesting,  and    bran,  gluten  or  cottonseed  meal.    The  use  of  soy- 
freedom  of  the  plant  from  insect  enemies  and    bean  hay  which  can  be  grown  on  the  ff'"/*'"'^ 

*        *^  , ^^_   _____.,•*,.   ».,»«  „rt  mi,/tii    nnrrhflflP.n    feed. 

Dt  disease  recommend  the  soybean  to  the  aver- 

farmer.     Likewise,  the  soybean   will   appeal 
almost  every  faraier  since  it  has  a  high  com-  _  ^^ ^  country 


Soybeans  Six  Weeks  From  Planting  —  Dela.  Exp.  Station 


rcial  value  in   its  seed   furnishes  rich   forage 

at  the  same  time  makes 
'soil  improvement. 

Soybean  Hay 
Soybeans  make    a  hay  of 
|'?h  feeding  quality,  if  any- 
*'ne  superior  to  red   clover 
N  eowpea  hay.    Some  dalry- 
^«H  clblm  slightly  better  ve- 
*lts  from    feeding    soybean 
»5v  than  from   alfalfa.     The 
^ing  value  of  soybean  hay 
^3  in  its  high  content  of  di- 
sable   protein.       However, 
'the  beans  are  cut  when  the 
'  are  fairly  well  developed. 
hay  will   contain   a   con- 
^erable    percentage    of    fat. 
^mpared  with  the  hay  from 
>th«r  leguminous  crops  adapt- 
to  the  com  belt,  soybean 
*y  Is  equal   or  superior   to 
"J-    Pirst-class  soybean  hay 
otains  nearly  as  much  pro- 
tban  oil  meal  and  only  a 
1«88    than     cottonsee<l 


lessen  the  necessity  for  so  much  purchased  feed. 

Feeding  Value 
Feeding    experiments    thruout 


bear  out  the  claims  of  high  feeding  value.  At 
the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  soybean  hay 
and  alfalfa  hay  were  fed  in  combination  with  corn 
silage  and  corn-cob  meal  for  feeding  lo  dairy 
cows.  Each  lot  consisted  of  4  Jerseys  and  Ibe 
test  was  conducted  thru  three  periods  of  30  days 
each.  The  lot  fed  soybean  hay  made  245  pounds 
of  milk  and  20.5  pounds  of  butterfat  more  than 
the  lot  receiving  alfalfa  hay.  This  experiment 
indicates  that  soybean  hay  is  fully  equal  to  alfalfa 
hay  for  dairy  cattle.  The  hay  is  relished  by  all  ^ 
kinds  of  stock.  Even  hogs  will  eat  tno 
hay  to  good  advantage,  and  as  a  winter 
ration  for  young  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
it  is  excellent. 

As  Pasture 
Under  certain  conditions  the  soybean 
may  be  used  for  pasture  to  advantage  for 
a  brief  period.  The  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  is  a  period  when  pastures 
are  likely  to  become  short.  Cattle  may 
be  turned  on  the  beans  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  well  developed.  Perhaps  the  most 
profitable  method  of  pasturing  soybeans 
is  to  hog  them  down.  Hogs  greatly  rel- 
ish the  bean  plants,  especially  the  ripen- 
ing pods.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
growth  of  young  hogs  may  be  made  by 
bean  pasture.  The  soybeans  blend  well 
with  the  corn  crop  for  fattening  hogs  in 
the  fall,  since  the  two  mature  at  the  same 
time.  The  two  crops  may  be  grown  to- 
gether and  then  pastured  down,  as  is  often 
done  with  corn.  Or  the  corn  and  soybeans 
may  be  planted  in  alternate  rows  or  mixed  and 
drilled  in  the  same  row.  In  case  It  Is  desirable  to 
prolong  the  grazing  period  for  hogs,  early,  me- 
dium and  late  varieties  may  be  seeded.  Certain 
early  maturing  varieties  may  be  sown  after  wheat 
or  oats  and  make  sufficient  growth  for  consider- 
able feed  in  the  fall.     The  Alabama  Experiment 

Station  found  that  when  corn 
was  fed.  100  pounds  of  pork 
cost  $7.63,  but  when  fed  a 
two-thirds  ration  of  corn  and 
pastured  on  soybeans  the  cost 
was  $2.74  per  hundred  pounds 
of  pork. 

Sowing  the  beans  in  rows 
for  pasture  is  desirable  since 
there  is  less  loss  from  tramp- 
ling.     The   practicability    foi- 
pasturing    soybeans     depends 
on    the   kind    and   number  of 
stock   kept   on   the  farm,   the 
labor  available  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  soybean  seed 
The    feeding    value    of    soy 
beans  utilized  in  this  manner 
is    supplemented    by    the    In- 
crease in  soil  fertility  d\ie  to 
the  manure  and  refuse  vines 


Pjfft  of  Cora  Cnt  to  Slnrw  Orowtli  Macle  by  Soybeans  in  Corn 


As  Concentrate 
The  analysis  ol  soyboail 
ee«d  shows  a  high  content  of 


2— 3i8 

protein  and  a  fair  proportion  of  fat  which  would 
Indicate  that  the  feeding  value  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  other  concentrated  feeds.  Soy 
beans  contain  about  35  percent  protein,  while 
linseed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  have  35  and 
38  percent,  respectively.  Careful  feeding  trials 
have  been  conducted  by  several  experiment  sta- 
tions with  the  view  of  comparing  the  value  ot' 
soybean  seed  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
commercial  feeding  stuffs.  In  these  experiments 
the  beans  were  ground  when  fed  to  cattle  and 
hogs  and  fed  whole  to  sheep. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Station,  two  lots  of  10  lambs  each  were  fed 
the  same  roughage.     One  lot  received  shelled  corn 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

As  Soil  Improver 

One  of  the  most  important  values  of  the  soy- 
bean is  the  effect  it  has  on  the  soil.  Like  cow- 
peas  and  other  leguminous  crops,  it  leaves  a  store 
of  nitrogen  in  its  roots  and  the  adjacent  soil,  so 
that  an  increase  in  the  following  crop  is  easily 
noted.  The  root  system  of  the  plant  is  such 
that  it  has  a  desirable  effect  in  loosening  the  soil 
upon  which  it  grows.  The  fact  that  the  soybean 
makes  the  most  of  its  growth  in  a  period  of  90 
to  100  days  renders  the  crop  of  value  for  green 
manuring.  It  has  been  shown  that  green  manure 
equivalent  to  one  ton  of  soybean  hay  will  return 
to  the  soil  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  contained  in  the 


and   whole  soybeans   in   equal   proportion,    while    grain  of  a  55-bushel  crop  of  corn  or  a  40-bushel 

the  other  lot  was  fed  the  same  quantity  of  , 

shelled  corn  and  whole  oats.     For  a  period 

of  12  weeks  the  gain  of  each  lamb  was  16.3 

pounds  when  soybeans  were  a  part  of  the 

ration,    and   but    13.7    pounds    when    oats 

were  used.     The  soybean  ration  produced 

a  pound  of  mutton  on  6.11  pounds  of  grain 

and  7.11  pounds  of  roughage;  and  the  oats 

ration  gave  a  pound  of  gain  for  7.28  pounds 

of  grain  and  S.62  pounds  of  roughage.  For 

the  same  length  of  time  two  lots  of  9  lamb? 

each  were  fed  the  same  ration  used  above. 

Those  fed  the  soybean  ration  gained   119 

pounds    in     weight     and     produced     95.1 

pounds  of  wool  as  compared  with  the  lot 

receiving  the  oats  ration,   which  made  a 

gain  of  71  pounds  in  weight  and  produced 

81.3  pounds  of  wool. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  compared 
soybean  meal  with  cottonseed  meal  for 
milk  and  butter  production.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  results  were  the  same 


Medium  Green  Soybeans  and  Com  Growing  in  Combination 

For  Silage 

A  slightly  crop  of  wheat.     This  indicates  the  great  capacity 

larger  quantity  of  milk  was  produced  by  the  soy-  of  the  plant  for  gathering  and  holding  nitrogen, 

bean  ration.     The  butter  from  the  cows  fed  cot-  Soybeans  should   not   be   allowed   to  mature 

tonseed  meal   was  slightly  firmer,  but  otherwise  before  plowing  under  as  decay  goes  on  less  rapid- 

ot  poorer  quality  than  that  from  the  cows  fed  soy-  ly  then  and  the  soil  is  not  so  exhausted  of  mois- 

bean  meal.     In  general,   the  experiment  showed  ture  by  plowing  under  earlier.     The  green  soy- 


November  IV, 

in  a  condition  that  it  may  be  prepared  by  dial 
In  sections  where  crimson  clover  is  a  depenj 
crop,  the  clover  may  be  harvested  for  hay  aujj 
land  turned  and  fitted  for  soybeans  and  a 
mum   crop   secured.     In   this   way   two  cronil 
forage  can  be  secured  from  the  same  land  in/ 
season. 

Where  red  clover  fails  or  is  grown  witlji 
ficulty  soybeans  may  be  used  to  take  its  ph 
However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ap 
to  discourage  the  growing  of  red  clover, 
rather  by  a  system  of  crop  rotation  include  i 
beans  so  that  they  may  be  grown  in  conjunci 
with  red  clover.  In  cases  where  red  clover  shn 
fail,  as  following  the  wheat  crop,  the  land 
be  planted  to  soybeans.  This  furnishes  fa 
in  place  of  the  clover. 

Soybeans    may  .  be    combined  adii 
tageously  in  many  systems  of  crop 
tion.     The  greater  frequency  with  wk 
legumes   are  grown   in   the   rotation, 
less  rapid  the  soil  depletion.     With  crj 
son   clover  or  red   clover,   the  soy 
form  a  combinationr  that  should  make  I 
rapid  soil  improvement.     In  order  to 
bine  these  three  legumes  in  one  rotatl 
the  following  scheme  might  be  used: 
year  corn,  followed  by  crimson  eloverl 
be  turned  under  for  corn  the  second  yei 
The  second  crop  of  corn  may  be  folloi 
by  crimson  clover,   which  is  removed! 
hay  in  May  of  the  third  year.    The  Ian|| 
then    fitted    for    soybeans    and    these 
harvested  for  hay  in  time  to  sow  wk 
which  occupies  the  land  the  fourth  ya 
The   wheat    is   seeded   to   red   clover 
timothy  in  the  usual  way  and  hay 
pies  the  land  the  fifth  year.     This  gives  a 
year  rotation    in    which    four   legume   crops 
used.     This  rotation  is  ordinarily  adapted  tol 
requirements  of  the  livestock  raiser  as  it  fur 
es  pasture,  hay  and  grain.     While  corn  is 
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two  years  on  the  same  land,  yet  the  intercroj| 
that  soybean  meal  was   equal  if  not  superior  to    bean  decays  very  rapidly  in  the  soil,  an  advantage    crimson  clover  serves  to  help  maintain  fertll 


cottonseed  meal  for  both  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction. In  Tennessee  it  was  found  that  the 
yield  of  milk  and  butterfat  was  about  5  percent 
greater  for  soybean  meal  than  for  cottonseed 
meal. 


in  a  manure  crop.  In  many  cases  the  crop  will 
be  too  valuable  to  plant  for  green  manure  alone. 
However,  it  will  often  pay  to  follow  wheat  or 
oats  with  soybeans,  which  in  turn  will  make  suf- 


This    rotation    may    be    reduced    to    a    four-; 
scheme  by  omitting  corn  one  season 

Other  combinations  may  be  made,  depend! 
on  the  soil  and  the  system  of  farming.    It  isi 
flcient  to  say  that  the  soybeans  blend  well 
most  cropping  systems  and  for  that  rea.son  caul 


ficient  growth  for  a  good  crop  of  green  manure  by 
Many  experiments  have  been  conducted  for    the  time  the  land  should  be  seeded  to  fall  grain, 
comparing  the  value  of  soybeans  with  other  con-    In   the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,   the  wheat   and    utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  for  both  feed 
centrated  feeds  in  pork  production.     The  Indiana     oats  will  come  off  in  time  to  be  followed  by  soy-    soil  improvement  and  also  for  market  purpo! 
Station  found  that  when  hogs  were  fed  a  ration    beans.    The  Kansas  Station  reports  an  increase  of  (Editors*  Note— This  is  the  first  of  a 


of  two  parts  corn  meal  and 
one  part  tankage,  the  soybean 
ration  produced  the  greater 
gain.  The  quantity  of  feed 
consumed  for  each  pound  of 
gain  was  larger  in  the  case 
of  the  lot  fed  soybeans.  The 
Missouri  Station,  in  a  study 
of  soybean  meal  in  comparison 
with  linseed  meal  and  tank- 
age, showed  that  the  three 
feeds  were  equally  effective  in 
promoting  the  growth  of 
young  hogs.  No  difference 
was  noted  in  the  palatability. 

Market  Value  of  Seed 

Soybeans  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  direct  market  value  in 
the  seed.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  an 
active  demand  for  seed  of  the 
better  varieties  of  soybeans. 
The  large  yield  and  high  prices  of  this  seed  should 
encourage  the  growing  of  the  crop  for  seed  alone 
under  certain  conditions.  Some  of  the  best  vari- 
eties of  soybeans  will  yield  from  20  to  30  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  These  yields,  of  course,  are  not 
reached  except  on  land  in  a  good  state  of  fertil- 
ity. During  the  past  season  one  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  soybeans  sold  for  as  much  as  $6  per 
bushel   for  seeding  purposes.     The  disadvantages 
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An  8-16  Tractor  on  Two-Bottom  Plow,  Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 


of  articles  on   soybeans. 
periences     of     growers 
have  made  a  careful  studrl 
soybeans,  and  those  who! 
given     them    a    fair   chM 
shows  that  there  is  a  needj 
a   greater   use    of   this  en 
Soybeans     have     several 
vantages     over     alfalfa 
other    leguminous  crops 
they  will   grow  profitably! 
many    sections    where  otl 
legumes  are  not  easily  gro« 
They  can  be  made  to  fit  ill 
the  regular  rotation  and 
of  value  as  a  cash  crop,  al 
soil  renovator  and  as  a  m 
age   crop    for    practically 
kinds    of    live    stock.     Otli 
articles   from   writers  in 
ferent  parts  of  the  East 
appear    in    early    issues, 
cussing    the    various   V^^ 


14  bushels  per  acre  of  corn  where  corn  followed 
soybeans  in  alternate  years  as  compared  with 
corn  continually. 


of   this  crop   and   its  uses   in   the   farm  system 


FENCE  POSTS 


In   building  fences,   it  is   a   good   plan  to 
none  but  posts  of  the  same  timber.     No  two  ti 
bers  possess  the  same  degree  of  durability  aodj 
posts  of  several  kinds  of  wood  are  used,  some^ 
the  posts  will  decay  much  sooner  than  others 


In  Rotation 

The  high  feeding  value  of  the  soybean  and 

the  price  of  the  seed  will  hardly  warrant  the  use 

of  the  plant  for  soil  improvement  alone.     It   ap- 

....  _        pears  that  the  crop  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad-  ^ , 

which  attend  the  harvesting  of  cowpeas  are  not    vantage  by  planting  soybeans  in  the  regular  crop  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  placing  of  the  lessfl 

common   to  soybeans.     The  character  of  growth    rotation,    thus    supplementing   the   beneficial    ef-  able   posts   the   fence   will   come   to   the  gi""" 

and  the  uniform  maturing  habit  of  the  bean  make    fects  of  the  clover.     In  this  way  most  of  the  de-  When  posts  of  different  degrees  of  durabilitJ 

harvesting  easy  and  recommend  the  plant  for  seed    airable  effects  of  the  crop  may  be  combined.     The  used  the  durable  and  the  less  durable  posts  sDOi 

production.     Aside  from  the  value  of  seed  must    cash  value  of  the  seed  is  sufficient  to  encourage  be  used   alternately — that  is,   one  of  the  P"" 

be  considered  the  benefit  to  the  soil  on  which  the    the  growing  of  soybeans  as  one  of  the  main  crops  posts  should  come  between  two  of  the  good  o 
beans  have  grown,  as  well  as  the  threshed  vines    of  the  rotation.     Among  the  othpr  advantages  of  On    account   of   the  combined    action  oi 

as  a  source  of  feed  or  bedding  material  for  live-    the  crop  should  be  considered  the  value  of  the  and  moisture  a  post  is  more  susceptible  to  " 

stock.  Practical  farmers  are  now  using  the  wheat    plant  for  promoting  tilth  and  increasing  the  nitro-  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  ground 

binder  for   cutting   the  beans   for  seed.     Where    gen  supply  of  the  soil.     Wheat,  winter  oats  and  heavy  coating  of  paint  or  coal-tar  at  this  P" 

thp  vines  stand  erect   it  is  possible  to  do  very    winter    barley    may    follow   soybeans,    requiring  will  lengthen  the  life  of  the  post  several  year^ 

good  work  with  this  machine.  little  soil  preparation  as  the  beans  leave  the  soil  T.  Z.  RIchey. 


Drainage  Systems  for  Eastern  Farms-Ill 

Planning'  and  Laying-  Out  a  Complete  System 


After  studying  the  land  and  comparing  its 
requirements  with  the  systems  previously  out- 
lined, it  will- not  be  very  difficult  to  decide  on 
which  system  or  combination  of  systems  to  use. 
After  the  correct  system  is  selected,  the  next  ques- 
tion would  naturally  be:  How  far  apart  and  how 
deep  should  the  laterals  be  placed,  what  is  the 
proper  size  of  tile  to  be  used,  and  how  much  fall 
should  be  given  them.  It  is  not  good  practice  to 
lay  any  tile  in  Pennsylvania  less  than  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  difference  In  efficiency  between  a 
4.inch  and  a  3-inch  tile  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  slight  extra  cost  of  the  former.  With 
few  exceptions  4-inch  tile  are  satisfactory  later- 
als In  this  state,  so  long  as  the  length  of  any  one 
lateral  does  not  exceed  1,300  feet  In  a  very  loose 
soil,  and  1,800  feet  In  a  very  tight,  impervious 

soil. 

The  size  of  a  main  tile  is  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  soil,  the  slope  or  grade,  the  length  of  the 
line,  the  rainfall,  and  other  influencing  factors, 
such  as  seepage  water,  etc.  It  Is  therefore  prac- 
tically impossible  to  give  any  definite  rule  as  to 
the  size  of  mains  to  be  used.  In  a  tough  clay  soil, 
smaller  tile  can  be  used  than  in  a  loose  sandy 
l(,;im.  The  longer  the  line,  the  larger  the  tile 
must  be.  The  steeper  the  grade,  the  smaller  the 
liU'  may  be.  The  accompanying  table  may  serve 
as  a  guide  in  determining  the  size  of  mains  neces- 
sary for  a  particular  condition. 


By  R.  A.  ANDREE 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

portant  to  keep  the  slope  uniform.  So  many 
troubles  arise  from  the  neglect  of  this  very 
essential  point  that  its  importance  can  hardly  be 


every  year.  If  the  well  Is  not  Installed  the  tile 
line  usually  becomes  clogged  by  the  silt  which  is 
dropped  from  the  water,  due  to  the  change  in 
grade.  Table  No.  3  gives  the  minimum  slope  and 
also  the  length  limit  of  laterals. 


A  trtle  whose 
diameter  is 
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Table  HI. 

Jhould  have  a  (all 
per  luiiMlre>i  feet  ot 
at  least 

and  flbould  with  tbe 

njlnlmum   faU  no*,  be 

used  ID  a  line  luuger  than 

2.0 

inches 

1,800  feet 

s.o 

f* 

2,200      " 

S.0 

>• 

2,700      " 

2.0 

f» 

8,000     " 

1.5 

•> 

3,300      " 

1.5 

>• 

3,800      " 

1.0 

>» 

4.300      " 

1.0 

•» 

4,900      " 

1.0 

»» 

5,700      •• 
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Tile  Opening  Into  Creek. — Objectionable. 

over-emphasized.  In  no  case  should  a  slope  of 
less  than  2  inches  in  100  feet  be  attempted  by  an 
inexperienced  man.  It  requires  careful  surveying 
and  considerable  skill  when  tile  are  laid  with  less 
slope  than  this.     The  greater  the  slope,  the  less 


Table  I. — Capacity  of  Main  Drains 

90  ft.  Main  nottobf 
(trom  C.  G.  Ellldlt) 


Fall  In  Main  per  100  ft.  Main  nottobe  ovjr 
2000  n. long 


Diameter 
of  Till'  in 


o 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 


S-Sln. 

14.0 
22.2 
32.7 
45.6 
61.2 
79.5 
124.9 


1  3-16  In.     2  3-8  In.        3  5-S  In. 
Acres  of  land  drained. 

24.5 

38.6 

56.7 

79.0 

106.0 

137.6 

216.9 


16.7 
26.4 
38.7 
53.9 
72.3 
94.0 
147.9 


6tai. 
30.3 


47.8 
70.1 
98.0 
131.9 
170.5 
268.6 
drain 


4  :i-4  In. 

20.9  24.5  27.5 
33.0  38.6  43.5 
48.5  56.7  63.8 
67.7  79.0  89.1 
90.7  106.0  119.4 
117.9  137.6  155.3 
185.6  216.9  244.1 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
should  be  laid  less  than  two  leet  deep.  Occasion 
mij;ht  arise  where  that  might  be  necessary;  but 
for  fear  that  everyone  intending  to  drain  will 
feel  that  in  his  particular  case  it  is  necessary  to 
drain  more  shallow,  it  would  be  well  to  establi:". 
the  rule  to  place  the  drains  two  feet  deep,  or 
deener.  The  advantages  of  deep  drainage  have 
already  been  set  forth.  On  rolling  land  the  depth 
would  necessarily  vary,  since  the  slope  of  the  tile 
must  be  kept  uniform.  In  such  cases  the  average 
depth  should  be  considered.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
nert'ssary  to  make  a  cut  of  8  or  10  feet  thru  a 
small  knoll  in  order  to  preserve  the  grade  and 
nil  hesitancy  should  be  shown  on  account  of  so 
small  an   obstacle. 

The  distance  apart  of  laterals  depends  some- 
^' h;it  upon  their  depth,  but  primarily  upon  the 
kind  of  soil.  The  looser  the  soil,  the  deeper  and 
anther  apart  laterals  may  be  placed.  Table  No. 
:;  i.«!  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  depth 
iind  frequency  of  laterals.  Here  again  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  given,  since  so  many  outside 
influences  may  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 


In  case  more  fall  can  be  given,  the  lines  can 
be  comparatively  longer. 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  any  completed 
tiling  system  is  the  outlet.  For  this  reason  It 
should  be  exceptionally  well  built  and  the  system 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  have  only  one  outlet 
if  possible.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  in. 
dividual  main  system  as  shown  in  Fig.  17  is  so 
objectionable  and  is  never  to  be  used.  If  tile  are 
allowed  to  stick  out  of  the  ground  unprotected 
near  the  outlet,  they  soon  become  dislodged  and 
washed  from  their  foundations.  Before  long  the 
ground  works  in  lietween  the  joints  of  the  shifted 
tile  and  the  whole  system  suffers.  Fig.  18  shows 
p.  well  constructed  outlet. 

Note. — This  is  the  third  article  in  this  series. 
The  fourth  article,  taking  up  the  actual  operations 
of  laying  a  drain,  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue. — The  Editors. 


Fig.   18. — A  Well-Constructed  Drain  Outlet  a 

Necessity 

danger  there  is  from  trouble  due  to  faulty  con- 
struction. 

In    certain    cases    it    becomes    necessary    to 
change   the  grade   a   littl*.      When    a   change   is 


Table  IT. — Frequency  and  Depth  of  Laterals 

Kind  of  Soil 

lu  a  very  dense  clay  soil 


nwanrc  apart 
In  feet 


Depth  tn 
feet 


which  holds  water  for  a 

long  time  like  blue  clay  30-40  2-2.5 

-  Silt  loam  which  is  an  in- 
termediate between  1  &  3   40-60  2.5 

3.  .\  loam  which  Is  easily 
worked  when  dry  and 
which  loses  Its  water  fair- 
ly rapidly  when  drained   60-80  • 

4     Sandy   loam   often   called   . 
.1  light  soil  which  Is  an  in-  ' 
termediate  between  3  &  5    80-100  3-4 

5 .   Gravelly  loose  soil  which 
is  wet  on  account  of  saep- 
age     water,     springs     or  . 
.-ometimes  an  underlying 

layer    of    hardpan    100-200  * 

The  grade  or  slope  of  the  line  of  tile  has 

'  ti<  h  to  do  with  its  efficiency.    It  is  extremely  im- 


FIGId 


Cut  Wood  During  Winter 

Tod-ay  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  limit  the 
work  he  does  strictly  to  necessary  operations.  The 
cows  must   be  milked,   animals   fed,  ground   pre- 
pared and  seeded,  and  many  other  similar  tasks  of 
daily  routine  accomplished.    The  shortage  of  labor 
and  independence  of  the  laborer  has  crowded  the 
farmer's  day  full  and  tied  him  to  his  post  more 
tightly  than  ever.     It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
farmers   will   be   in  position   to   make  an   oppor- 
tunity for  a  winter  vacation,   which   is  quite  as 
essential  for  the  farmer  as  for  any  other  person. 
But  sometimes  the  more  one  has  to  do  the 
more  he  accomplishes.     It  Is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion the  things  to  be  done  on   the  farm  during 
the  coming  winter.     In  view  of  the  present  coal 
shortage  which  is  world-wide,  and  caused  more  by 
a  lack  of  labor,  freight  cars,  and  locomotive  power 
than  that  the  coal  isn't  in  the  mines  to  be  had, 
the  idea  has  come  to  me  that  farmers  who  have 
wood-lots  might  find  it  profitable  to  retain  such 
laborers  as  they  have  been  able  to  get  for  cutting 
cord  wood  in  spare  times  during  the  winter.     If 
the  wood  sells  for  only  enough  to  pay  for  the  lab- 
orer's wages  and  board  it  would  prove  a  profitable 
venture   because   the  man,  if  he   is   a   good   one, 
would  be  on  hand  (he  first  thing  in  spring  when 
he  is  so  badly  needed. 

If  such  a  plan  is  adopted  it  would  be  well  to 
include  in  the  winter's  wood-chopping  old  hedge 
rows  and  trees  about  the  home  grounds  which 
have  not  been  cared  for  and  have  become  covered 
with  poison  ivy  and  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  eye-sores.  In  the  issue  of  September  first, 
Father  Penn  speaks  of  the  'exacting  individual 
responsibilities  and  the  persistent  discharge  of 
onorotis  duty"  as  an  important   factor  In  the  de- 


Sharp  Curves  Retard  Flow  of  Water  and  Cause    velopment  of  strong,  healthy  men  and  women.  To 
Sedementation  ^^^^  ^  would  add  environment  as  Important.     The 

made  from  a  certain  slope  to  a  greater  one.  no 
harm  is  done  so  long  as  the  change  is  made  gradu- 
ally. When  a  change  from  a  great  slope  to  a 
lesser  one  becomes  necessary,  it  is  well  to  Install 
a  silt  well  at  the  point  of  change.  The  well 
should  be  accessible  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  out 


snrrnuiulings  of  the  home  as  well  as  the  interior 
should  he  o(  such  a  nature  that  the  child,  boy  or 
girl,  will  develop  a  wholesome  pride  in  it.  Well- 
kept  grounds  are  a  mark  of  pride  and  it  is  by 
cutting  out  old  trees  and  other  little  tasks  of 
similar  nature  which  makes  Its  appearance  at- 
tractive to  the  eye. — John  H.  Voorhees. 
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while  prices  are  high.  Hens  usually  loaf 
at  this  season.  They  must  have  more 
than  feed  if  you  want  more  eggs  now. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

'  Poultry  Powder  ^ 


it  a  tonic  which  stimulates  the  hen*s  whole  sys* 
tem,  and  puts  her  in  condition  to  lay.  It  also 
corrects  and  prevents  disease,  and  keeps  poultry 
hcahhy.  It  is  my  own  formula  from  26  years* 
veterinary  and  poultry  experience.  Try  it  at  my 
risk.  If  it  doesn't  do  all  I  claim,  yoiu  dealer  will 
refund  your  money. 
2Sc  •ad  50c  »ack«<M-2S  tb.Mil  CSO.  100  ft.  bMrd$9.00 

DR.  LeGEAR'S  STOCK  POWDERS 
An  Cxcelleni  Tonic  nnd  Conditioner  for  Live  Stock 
Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  by  40,000  deal- 
ers—never by  peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
Also  ask  him  or  write  me  for  my  112-page  Stock 
and  Poultry  Book-^FREE. 
Dr.LJ>.LeGearMed.Co.,  747  Howard  St.StXoois.Mo. 
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(Or.LO.LiGMr, 
V.  S. 

POraduateot 
SOntarlo  Vet- 
serlnary  OoU* 
ere. (Toronto 
Can.)1892.  He 
bas  bad  36 
years'experi- 
ence  in  treat- 
ing stock  and 
poultTF  ail* 
nente.  The 
nationally 
famous  prise- 
vrinningpoul* 
try  breeder. 


Iiai  TRAPPERS 


Get    *'MORE   MONEY'' 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

**SHUBERT** 


the  lanert  home  In  the  World  deaUog  ezcIulTely  in 

NORTHAMERICAN  RAW  FURS.a  reliable— responsible-safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for"more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sendins 
Pur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROPITABLB 
returns.  Write  for  "aH)*  i»t}vbrrt  (^Itt^^K."  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 

Writ*  for  it-NOW-it*«  FBEB 
A     D   COfimntlt  Vaajk    3S-27  WSST  AUSTDf  AVE. 

A*  D.  aHUBlSKIy  InC*  D«pt.  is»  cmcKOOXSJi. , 


Send  for  oar  priee  list  today. 

,     Let  Daprove  to  yoo  tliat  we  pay 

HIGH  ESTJ'RICFS.  We  pay  exactly 

_     what  we  quote  and  know  yon  will  be 

Tpleased  witb our  t-iRRRAt.  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

,  A  bonsa  yon  eaa  depend  open. 

I  we  make  no  dednetlons  of  any  kind,  givi 
laeary  shipment  individual  ooneideratiao 
regardless  of  tww  small  or  large.  On 
It  of  oar  omnnal  oatJet  for 
we  can   actually    pay  yon 
kaaramorey.    Write  for  priee  lisi. 

TiLWalfscbnACe. 
209  Waal  27«h  SiraM 
MevYoikCity 


More  Cash  for  You!! 

Put  vowr'  otrn ''assortment  on  your  Raw 
Furs.  We  RUf^rnntfP  to  pay  yoii  your  price 
(Bomtlmed  more)  f>r  rrtiirn  your  furs.  Write 
now  for  ourfPrlce  list  F.  Good  news  for  you  I 


H.  HAIMOWICZ, 

2CS-2t7  Maine  St.. 


(est.  1894) 

Patenon.  N.  J. 


Free  Baits  For  Trap^eib 


$122  Botde 


Write   today  be> 
fore  our  supply  H 
exhatisted  and  we  will  tell  you  hew  to 

get  free  the  Guaranteeti  Decoy. 
BACH  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  1st     NwfYo«taty 


Hare  Your  Furs  RenM>dleled 

Don't  wait  until  weather  Beta 
cold  Iwfore  h^vlne  your  Furs 
made  over  Into  the  latetit  Myle— 
Have  all  the  breaks  mended— 
get  them  Into  eerviceaMe  shape. 
We  Repair  and  Make  Like 

New — At  Lowest  Prices 
Furs  require  considerable  opart 
attention — it  <ioee  not  pay  to 
let  them  start  to  rip. 
We  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
"Fur  Sales''— we  know  tow  to 
(dve  your  fan  Real  oihto-Date- 
neas. 
Coats,  Colara,   Muffs,   Neck 

Pieces,  GloTes,  Cape,  Etc. 
Send  ua  your  fufa — we  will  estl- 
ni  ate  oost  of  repatrs  before  doing 
nnrk.  We  have  been  Fur  Man- 
ufacturers since  1878. 
Safely  trust  your  Furs  to  a  firm 
with   3H  years  of  experience — 
fiend  them  Now. 
Reading  Robe  &  Tannine  Co. 
Dept.  A,  Readlnft,  Mich. 


ItitttMl  IW. 
'^AflOWM 

.$9.90 


It  b  tin  bMt  n4  dMHst  saw  mtM. 
HERTZLER  ft  ZOOK 
PortiUr 
Wood 


Saw 


ia  easy  to  operate. 

OdIt  tS.M  MW  made  to 
wtkich  rippiag  ttlila  can 
be  addod.  Ouarantrod 
1  year.  Money  rrfund«l 
it  not  tatisfactory. 
Send  for  catali^g.  9 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co. 
Box»  Belleville.  Pa. 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

To  BEN  CORN,  ^a'.2-V",l'-^r.V 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Will  pay  5  percent  ndditional  for 

ahipmenta  of  $25  atad  over. 


Make  This 
Your    Big 


FUR 


the 


Vr  4  11~^'P    .Vf"U"    P<"»    to 

I  tJVK?-'-^^^  J  C  K    R  E  T  U  R  N  S- 


HflUSR 
the 
HOUSE    of     LIBERAL    ASSORT- 
MENT.S.    Send  for  S.  A-  B.  Price  li.st.      It's   Free. 

STRUCK  and  BOWAK,    Inn. 
ISO  Watt  2Mh  Street,  New  York. 


Better  Roosting  Quarters 

A  Biff  Factor  in  Egg  Production 

By  J.  RAYMOND  KESSLER       . 


Comfortable  roosting  quarters  are 
as  much  a  factor  in  obtaining  egg 
production  from  a  flock  of  hens  as 
any  of  the  many  details  of  care  and 
feeding.  In  fact,  warm  roosting 
Quarters  for  winter  not  only  help 
Increase  the  production  of  the  flock 
but  also  materially  reduce  the  feed 
bill.  The  usual  plan  followed  in 
Northern  latitudes  Is  to  have  the 
roosts  set  in  a  space  formed  like  a 
closet  with  an  open  front,  and  a  cur- 
tain that  may  be  dropped  at  night  for 
protection  from  the  cold. 

The  roosting  closet  should  be  small 
enough  to  confine  the  heat  of  the 
fowls  and  thus  protect  them  from 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  winter 
nights  and  at  the  same  time  be  of 
such  construction  as  will  allow  open- 
ing up  for  summer  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  air  and  thus  avoid  suf- 
focation. Far  too  many  roosting 
quarters  provide  only  the  latter  quali- 
ty, but  the  attainment  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  Is  by  no  means  Im- 
possible. 

The  very  best  way  to  construct  the 
roosting  closet  is  to  place  the  drop- 
pings board  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  house,  which  should  be  solid 
and  draft  proof,  and  run  the  board 
the  entire  length  of  the  pen,  the  side 
walls  of  the  house  or  the  partitions 
dividing  the  pens  forming  the  sides 
of  the  closet.  Thus  with  a  solid  floor- 
ed droppings  board  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  form  a  roosting  closet  is  to 
hang  a  curtain  at  the  front. 

The  droppings  board  should  not  be 
more  than  three  feet  above  the  floor 
for  the  egg  breeds  and  for  the  gener- 
al-purpose and  heavy  breeds  not  over 
two  and  a  half  feet.  Few  hens  of 
the  larger  breeds  are  able  to  reach 
a  higher  droppings  board.  Where 
the  poultry  house  is  not  over  five  feet 
high  in  back  this  hight  of  droppings 
board  will  leave  two  feet  and  a  half 
of  space  from  the  droppings  board  to 
the  roof  which  will  be  found  ample. 

Where  the  flock  Is  small  or  the 
climate  very  severe  it  Is  even  advis- 
able to  seal  the  space  above  the  roosts 
with  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  space  over  the 
birds'  heads  even  more.  This  makes 
a  tighter  closet  with  smaller  space 
for  the  fowls  to  heat  during  the  win- 
ter nights. 

A  majority  of  commercial  poultry 
raisers  have  found  the  level  droppings 
board  to  be  the  best.  The  sloping 
board  would  seem  to  be  an  advantage 
in  cleaning,  but  it  has  the  disadvan- 
tage, if  the  roosts  are  placed  one 
above  the  other,  of  causing  the  fowls 
to  crowd  on  the  back  roosts.  Even 
tho  the  roosts  are  placed  all  at  the 
same  hight,  the  sloping  board  gives 
some  of  the  perches  the  appearance  of 
being  higher  thus  causing  crowding. 
The  sloping  droppings  board  also  ne- 
cessitates a  great  deal  of  air  space 
under  the  roosts  making  the  quarters 
very  cold  in  winter.  Heavy  hens  have 
dlfflculty  In  reaching  roosts  so  ar- 
ranged. With  a  flat  board  and  perch- 
es all  on  the  same  level,  the  air  space 
under  the  hens  is  much  reduced  and 
the  fowls  are  willing  to  use  all  the 
perches  without  crowding  on  any  par- 
ticular one. 

A  great  many  roosting  quarters  are 
made  uncomfortable  for  the  hen  be- 
cause of  the  ungainly  big  roosts  which 
keep  the  hen  from  gripping  a  perch 
In  the  way  nature  Intended  her  to. 
When  a  hen  sits  down  the  bending 
of  her  knee  joints  causes  her  toes  to 


automatically  close  and  grip  the  roost. 
This  Is  Nature's  way  of  keeping  the 
hen  from  falling  off  while  she  Is 
asleep.  Square  perches,  or  those  of 
such  size  as  to  prevent  the  hen's  toes 
from  closing  naturally  about  the 
roost,  are  bound  to  be  uncomfortable 
and  painful  to  the  hen.  Exceedingly 
small  roosts  should  also  be  avoided. 

The  best  roost  we  have  found  is 
made  from  two  by  three  stuff  split  in 
half,  making  two  pieces  each  one  and 
a  half  by  two  inches.  The  edges  of 
the  material  are  then  well  rounded 
and  nailed  to  the^  cross-supports  with 
the  two-inch  side  up.  The  roosts  when 
finished  will  measure  about  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  across  the  top 
by  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick. 

We  have  always  considered  it  a  mis- 
take to  place  the  roosts  a  foot  above 
the  droppings  board,  the  only  advan- 
tage of  such  a  height  being  the  possi- 
bility of  cleaning  the  board  without 
raising  the  roosts.  Four  inches  will 
give  sufficient  clearance  for  the  fowls, 
and,  as  for  the  cleaning,  the  ■cross- 
supports  may  be  hinged  to  the  wall 
at  the  back,  thus  making  the  cleaning 
easy  by  simply  raising  the  roosts  up- 
ward and  fastening  them  with  a  hook 
from  the  ceiling.  The  advantage  of 
such  low  roosts  is  that  the  hens  are 
close  to  the  floor,  thus  leaving  little 
cold  air  space  under  them,  and  they 
cannot  crawl  under  the  perches  and 
sleep  where  the  other  hens  will  foul 
them,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
high  roosts. 

The  number  of  inches  of  roost 
needed  per  hen  is  dependent  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  size  of  the 
flock.  In  flocks  of  a  hundred  fowls 
or  more,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  allow 
about  six  inches  of  roost  for  each  bird. 
During  cold  weather  the  fowls  will 
hardly  occupy  more  than  two-thirds 
of  this  space,  but  in  summer  it  will 
all  be  needed.  Smaller  flocks — say 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hens — ^will 
need  several  inches  more  roost  per 
bird. 

A  flock  of  one  hundred  hens  in  a 
house  eighteen  feet  deep  by  twenty 
feet  long,  having  a  droppings  board 
twenty  feet  long,  will  require  three 
lengths  of  roost,  or  about  sixty  feet. 
A  flock  of  twenty-five  in  a  ten  by 
twelve  pen,  with  a  droppings  board 
ten  feet  long,  would  require  about  two 
lengths  of  roosts,  or  twenty  feet. 

All  roosts  should  be  placed  one  foot 
apart  from  edge  to  edge,  and  there 
should  be  at  least  that  much  space  al- 
lowed between  the  wall  and  the  back 
roost  and  from  the  edge  of  the  drop- 
pings board  to  the  first  roost.  This 
would  necessitate  a  droppings  board 
four  and  one-half  feet  wide  for  three 
roosts  and  three  and  one-half  feet 
wide  for  two  lengths. 

For  convenience  in  handling  it  is 
best  to  have  the  roosts  cut  into  sec- 
tions of  not  over  ten  feet  each  and 
nailed  to  two  two-by-three  cross-pieces, 
placed  about  six  inches  in  from  the 
ends  of  the  roosts.  It  is  advisable  to 
place  a  small  block  of  the  thickness 
of  the  roost  in  the  center  of  each 
length  of  roost,  half  way  between  the 
cross-supports,  to  prevent  the  roosts 
from  sagging. 

The  front  of  the  roosting  closot 
should  be  protected  by  a  curtain  of 
muslin  rolled  on  a  stick,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  desired.  In  very 
severe  climates  poultrymen  frequently 
find  it  necessary  to  use  six  or  eight- 
ounce  duck  instead  of  muslin,  and  in 
some  cases  tight-fitting  screens  are 
used   instead   of  drop   curtains.      We 


pure  Sparkling  Water 

Under   High    Pressure 
— Always  on    hand 

^'|j,\  not  make  up  yourmind  right  nowtnstop 
carrving  water — a  Neptune  Syatem  will  not 
only  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  a  uoderii 
borne,  but  will  give  you  efficient  fire  protec- 
tion and  reduce  your  insuranre.  Systeaia  de- 
'ii'iird  for  sliallow  or  deep  welJs,  and  for  hand 
c  I  [Kivier.  K  Neptune  Syatetn  requires  a  min- 
iiiiiiiu  of  attention,  purines  your  water  supply 
and  will  always  give  you  water  of  a  uniform 
temperature  under  pressure  at  any  season  of 
tho  year. 

F'lll  details  upon  request.    Write  for  literature 


Address    Depl,  M. 
NEPTUNE  SYSTEM    No. 


62  V. 


Plumbing  &  Heatina 

Supplies 

44-50  N.  5th  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


This  is  that 
Remarkable  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

Meld  A.  8-16  H.  p.  you  have  been  reading 
ami  iicaring  about.  Light,  Simple,  Easily 
iiit'iili.'d,  Seif-Guiding  in  the  furrow-^Not  an 
fitr.i  pound's  weight  to  carry,  yet  pfenly  for 
Tr;i'tion — l,500lbs.  guaranteed  drawbar  pull 
ui<l  16  H.  P.  on  all  belt  work — Center  of  grav- 
ity I''»',  tuaking  it  fine  for  side  bill  work. 

An  Efficent  Tractor  for 
all   kinds  of  work  and 

Only  $685  F.O.  B.  Factory 

Iht  La  Crosse   Happy  Ftnmer    is  the 
Eastern  Farmer's  Tractor, 

<  .  n  make  Prompt  Pelivery — Write  to 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

316-3:6  North  17th  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


HUBBARD'S 


EST.    1871 


W   ■ 
pi,,. 


-ilije    .\p<iils    Waiitcd,  wheic    nur    ;i<.- 
iiol  already  represented. 

I  romptly  for  further   iufpriuation  if  tiie 
'lioQ  apiKals  tu  you. 


THE    HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

^(:'    -4*i  «  Kryser  Bidg.,     Balltmore,  Md. 
Uiancli,  Seariporl,  Me. 

Annual  viitptH  70,000  ton*. 

FERTILIZERS 


Oct  In  tourli  will)  us  before  wll- 
ing  your  Hay.  We  will  ncnd  Tv\y- 
resentatlvo  t)  buy  If  "f  suffli  iiiit. 
(jiiantl'y.  f"r  c;'^)l.  Rofcreliif:  — 
Fourt'i  Si  National  Hank  and 
RolH-ri  Mirrii  'I'ra-tt  Conipauy. 

E.  II.Hisliel  <'o.,  Iiu\, 

4iJ0l»i.\.l  Ul.i^'.  IM.ila.Pa. 


second  hand.  Largo  stock  all 
Blzes  furnl>.hc<J  with  new  threads 
&  couplluK?.  Promiitfihipmenta. 

J.  F.  6rin!th,    416  Meyer  St.,  PNIa. 


IF\HM    FOR   SALE   OR    l.KASE 

'M'l'etan,  N  .1  ,    H4  ncrtfi.  produetlvo  liuiij  with 
I,     1'-   I-  'iitie  rooms  wll!i  all  niixlcrn  coiiveiilciicca. 
«-"ll',  ri,,      11,  n,.r,^  tlnil)cr.     Hlver   fniiPtapc       1-2 
Sj!';.'""!' 'I  llroiul  station.        Hex    1    K. 
fhW.-,  ,  ,^  ^^,|^  1-  AUMFH.        lMHT.\nrT.Pni.A. 

Onions     Apples.^Potatoes, 

I  Me/"'"'-   poultry  and  all   priHluce  Wiinted — 
"^R^  ,'.    iiio.  v.")  N     Krorit   St.        I'hIl.T     Pa. 


Pf"vt  Prir'oc  Pnirl  >^'i>.!  us  your  calves,  prks. 
1 1,.  f  rices  raia  fi,(.iii,arki<.l<lack  walnutH, 
"'         .1  d  dri'Ff^d  jKJiiltry  for  the  holidays 

•Y,r       ^*  ■^'     II     tOHKN    &    (OiirASV. 

••   ff^>-niN«;TON  ST  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

\^hy  Service  Satisfies   tt'lSoSff^  SJJIi 

g'.rtDna    Potatoes  a  dperialty.    Returns  day  Roods 

giBv  J^^  '<"■  o\a  market  letter.  

'*i.B¥  PRODUCE  CO. .  PHILADELPHIA. 


bwe  fonnd  H  a  good  plan  to  leave  a 
small  opening  at  some  place  along  the 
bottom  of  the  curtains  so  the  hens 
may  come  off  of  the  roosts  as  early  as 
they  wish. 

As  a  usual  thing  the  curtain  or 
screen  must  be  hung  along  the  edge  of 
the  rafters,  which  leaves  open  spaces 
between  the  rafters.  These  spaces 
should  be  closed  with  pieces  of  board. 
By  hinging  these  boards  between  the 
rafters  and  having  them  to  close 
against  cleats  they  can  be  used  very 
effectively  as  ventilators  of  the  roost- 
ing closet. 

In  continuous  houses,  additional 
ventilation  for  summer  may  be  had  by 
making  the  solid  partitions  between 
pens  removable  so  they  can  be  replaced 
by  wire  ones  for  sununer.  For  the 
winter  months  it  is  advisable  to  have 
solid  partitions  at  the  droppings 
boards  every  twenty  feet  so  as  to 
avoid  drafts. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  fowls  in  the  roosting  closet  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  frozen  toes  or  combs. 
A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  roosting 
quarters  warm  enough  so  that  the 
droppings  will  not  freeze  while  the 
fowls  are  on  the  roost.  Of  course, 
the  droppings  will  freeze  very  quickly 
after  the  fowls  come  off  in  the  morn- 
ing because  all  the  heat  is  gone.  This 
fact  must  be  remembered. 

Overheating  of  the  roosting  quar- 
ters must  be  avoided,  as  nothing  will 
more  quickly  give  hens  cold  than 
coming  out  of  an  overheated  roosting 
closet  into  a  cold  pen.  Overheating 
will  cause  the  quarters  to  smell  damp 
at  night  and  cause  the  formation  of 
white  frost  on  the  walls  and  ceiling 
in  the  morning.  Such  conditions  in- 
dicate a  lack  of  ventilation. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  ventila- 
tion can  soon  be  learned  by  the  poul- 
tryman  through  visiting  the  roosting 
quarters  at  night  after  the  fowls  have 
been  on  the  perch  for  several  hours. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO 
POULTRY 


These  bulletins  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  FREE   DISTRIBUTION 

Standard  varieties  of  Chickens. 
(Farmers'   Bulletin   51.) 

Poultry  Management.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin   287.) 

Capons  and  Caponizing.  (Farm- 
ers'  Bulletin   4.52.) 

Hints  to  Poultry  Raisers.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  528.) 

Important  Poultry  Diseases.  ( Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  530.) 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Poultry  Clubs. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  562.) 

Poultry  Hou?e  Construction.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  n't 4.) 

Natural  and  Artificiul  Incubation  of 
Hen's  Eggs.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  58.5.) 

Natural  and  Artificial  Brooding  of 
Chickens.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  ('24.) 

Simple  Trap  Nest  for  Poultry. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  682.) 

Duck  Raising.      (Farmers'   Bulletin 

TuiV;ey  Raising.  (Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 791.) 

Mitc"^  and  Lice  on  Poultry.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  801.) 

FOR  PALE  BY  f^rPERlNTCNnENT  OF  DOCV- 

M^NTS,    GOVERNME.NT     TRINTINO 

riFFICE.  WASHINGTON .  P.  O. 

Guinea  Fowl  nnd  Its  Ure  as  Food. 
(Farmer-^'  Bulk  tin  '2'^4.)  Price,  3 
cents. 

White  Diarrhea  of  Chickis.  with 
Notes  on  Cocfidiosi*  in  Biid«.  i  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  Circular 
128.)     Price,  5  cents 

A  Rystem  t.f  Poultry  Accounting. 
(Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular 
]7(j.)     Price,  D  cents. 


Prepare  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Spring 

Forget  the  old  routine.  Adopt  improved  methods.  That**  the  only  way 
to  solve  your  labor  problems  and  boost  production  in  1918. 

Mumtion  plants  and  factories  in  general  are  working  at  top  speed.  They  have 
steadily  drained  farm  laborfrom  the  fields.  Now  the  draft  has  taken  many  more  men. 

You  must  cut  down  on  labor  requirements.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Cleveland  Tractor,  the  country  over,  is  helping  wide-awake  farmers  to  do. 

This  wonderful  little  machine  will  do  your  work  better,  faster,  and  at 
much  less  cost  than  you  can  possibly  do  it  with  horses  and  men. 

Hauling  two  14-inch  bottoms,  it  plows  3!4  miles  an  hour— 8  to  10  acres 
a  day.  That  is  more  than  you  can  do  with  three  good  3-horse  teams  and 
3  farm  hands.  And  at  this  high  speed  the  Cleveland  Tractor  turns  over  the 
prettiest  job  of  plowing  you  ever  saw. 

Figure  up  the  saving — not  only  in  labor — but  in  time  and  good,  hard  cash. 

In  addition,  the  Clevelzuid  enables  you  to  plow  when  you  need  it  and 
where  you  need  it.  Because  it  crawls  on  its  own  tracks,  it  can  go  over 
almost  any  soil  at  any  time.  That  is  something  you  can't  do  with  horses 
and  men.      Think  of  the  extra  yield  that  means. 

Moreover,  the  Cleveland  does  not  pack  your  seedbed.  It  is  light  —  only 
2750  pounds — and  has  600  squaure  inches  of  continuous  traction  surface.  No 
other  tractor  built  exerts  so  small  a  pressure. 

The  Cleveland  gives  you  20  h.  p.  at  the  pulley  and  12  h.  p.  at  the  bar  —  economical, 
dependable  power  to  do  your  hauling  and  stationary  engine  woik. 

Rollin  H.  White  builds  the  Cleveland  Tractor  with  ail  the  scrupulous  care  he  put  into  the 
manufacture  of  motor  trucks.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials — only  the  6nejt  motor  truck 
parts  and  gears.     He  has  protected  all  gears  with  dirtproof,  dustproof  casing;. 

He  has  so  designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor  (hat  it  steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine.  Just  a 
light  turn  of  the  wheel  and  the  motor  does  the  rest.  Anyone  can  drive  it.  It  will  actually 
turn  in  a  12-foot  circle — less  than  it  takes  to  turn  a  team. 

These  are  real  advantages — too  big  and  too  important  to  be  overlooked.     There  are  othert 
just  as  big.     Combined,  they  make  the  Cleveland  the  biggest  labor-saving,  time-saving, 
money- making  implement  introduced  into  modern  farming.  _.-**' 

Prepare  now  for  bigger,  belter  crops  next  spring.    Decide  now  to  make  the  j.-**' 

Cleveland  earn  money  for  you,  as  it  is  doing  for  hundreds  of  others.  j.-** 

We  are  so  crowded  with  orders  that  we  cannot  promise  delivery  .--"'*   CLEVELAND 

of  new  orders  before  January    1st.      So  it  is  necessary    that  ,----'*     TRACTOR  CO. 

you  order  now  for  delivery  early  in    1918.  _.--"'■*  Ocpt  AA  ClcvclaaJ.  Obio 

Write  to  us  today  for  full  particulars  and  name 
of    the    nearest    Cleveland    dealer.     Use   the 
coupon  or  address  Dept  AA  ■  .--"■"' 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR                   --""""       '^""°" 
COMPANY  .-.--""  Gty 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


,«-"*     Please  send  me  full  information 
{•bout  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 


»■""     County - 


_  State- 


THE   BIG    BLACK  AND   WHITE 

IZ  HOLSTEINS 

Are  the  Most    Profitable   Cows 

Tlieirenornxiiisprotlurtion  tifiuilk  :in  I  buttt-rfiitni.ikr' 
them  the  nioct  profitable  br<rij  aa  milkers.  Their  tre- 
rucndoua  size  mukcj  them  luo^t  prr.litiilJe  uIk'U  tliey  Co 
to  til.' Mcx  k.  Theylii'M  jillrerords  f'^r 
,  -  diiirv  prmluif  icin.iml  .ivcrage  4(1' ,ilimrc 
*W»  for  Ik"<I  th.m  «iii;ill.  r  lirnil*.  Write  for 
'n  fr«v  IxxikJet- — Tio  Khiiirationo,  we  ^'-ll 
•       DutliitiK. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association   of 
America,  Box  218,         Brattleboro,  Vt. 


m 


H  AV 

■PRESS 


fhe  Admiral  1'tS? rcwr  prr?- ,  Trith 
or  without  enjrii  i.  ii>  ii'^l  aoj  fa.=t- 
r?  t  for  handiinp  he  uvy  f  cede  of  co.-irse  ^ 
Imrlcy   ptraw,    hr.y,  cte.      L<']ht   in    , 
weiglitviiih  ictrij  desirable  feature— 
tlOMCOupting,broadie<?dcr  head,  I'.iw  feed 

cptr.ir^;— safe  und  /ture  blo'-k 

■per — tilting  bead  block,  cte.  BiTsest 
cupaiity,  clean,  even  work.    Siives 

**■''  ^.iti     tiMui.  Ltrs Miiitiif II •  rtiir«r.«»if .,piiiisdti|!''i»,rf. 

tdmiral  Ht)  f  riit  Ci. 
Bnlc  Hay  the  Adm  ira  I  Wc  j/ 


Build  with  Natco 

A  HolJcw  Tile  thatsf.rc-tafe,  wind,  wcatherand  ver- 
ir.in  proof.  Natco  buiiilingr  "Last  for  Ceneiaticns" 
—save  painting  and  re-airs.  The  glaxed  walls  are 
iS  easy  to  keep  clean  c"  tr.t  hcusebol  J  crockery.  Re- 
duced repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings   truly  economical.      Ask  your  building 

\.g  c-upp'.vdoa'.i^v  for  7>rr  building 

^!v4S  *        .^^        plan:*,  but  writo  direct  for 

'5S/^ -^A ^«_»-— TST'^Ml  " 'a^^fcfc^         new  illustrated  "Nat- 
F*X'  '^'^  *"i^  '7M       -  '^T^^">^  CO  on  the  Farm" 

""'  I      'I   BWILiiii  l^fc  book-l"lb  rdi- 

frtcl 


ik 


M  Faetorirs  as-ttireowide  and  eecnomieal 
Uiatrtbution. 


NationaJ  Fire  ProoHng  Company; llMPalton  BM«..  Pittaburch,  Pa. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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Five  years,  200  Copies  to  One  Person.  $2.25. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Work 


One  of  our  soldier  friends  who  has 
been  in  France  for  several  months 
writes:  "Too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rep- 
lesentatives  of  this  organization  do  more  for  the 
comfort  and  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers than  can  ever  be  appreciated  until  it  is  seen. 
They  do  the  things  that  are  forgotten  by  others. 
They  are  on  the  job  when  and  where  others  have 
not  thought  to  prepare.     For  example,  a  body  of 

American  soldiers  en  route  for had  to  leave 

their  train  one  morning  at  4  A.  M.  It  was  raining 
hard  and  the  men  did  not  know  the  little  town  or 
where  to  go.  They  were  tired  and  none  too  well 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  wet,  cold  wait.  They 
went  to  the  little  railroad  station  and  there  met  a 
y.  M.  C.  A.  man  in  uniform.  He  said:  'Come  on, 
boys.  We  have  been  expecting  you.  We  have  rolls 
and  hot  coffee  waiting  for  you  up  at  the  Y.*  This 
i?  but  one  example.  It  is  being  duplicated  all  over 
this  country  every  day." 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  verdict  of  the 
men  "over  there."  War  is  stern  business,  and  the 
making  of  war  often  means  the  breaking  down  of 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the  men  engaged.  To 
guard  and  safeguard  these  finer  virtues  is  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  army 
has  been  called  the  hands  of  the  country  in  time 
of  war.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross  are 
the  heart.  There  is  a  chance  for  all  to  help  in  the 
good  work  of  these  inatitutlon.s.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  making  a  campaign  for  funds.  Contribution  to 
this  fund  is  one  of  the  finest  duties  that  comes  to 
any  of  us  in  this  time  of  universal  nacrifice. 

^      ^      ^ 

Several  factors  made  the  late  election  of 
The  more   than   usual   interest   for   an   "off" 

Election     year  in  many  places.    As  usual,  the  un- 
expected   happened     in    a     good    many 
instances    proving    again    that    election    prophets 
deserve  to  be  without  honor  any  place. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  chief  interest  was  in  Phil- 
adelphia where  a  worthy  but  more  or  less  sincere 
effort  was  made  to  overthrow  "contractor  rule"  in 
city  politics.  Popular  indignation  was  aroused 
over  a  murder  resulting  from  strong-arm  methods 
used  in  conducting  the  primary  election  in  Septem- 
ber. The  best  citizens  were  genuinely  interested  in 
reform,  but  many  people  believed  that  the  opposing 
"gang"  was  making  capital  out  of  the  incident  to 
regain  control  of  the  city  government  and  were  not 
sincere  in  their  "abhorrence."  The  result  of  the 
election  seems  to  leave  the  control  where  it  was 
before,  altho  contests  are  promised. 

In  New  Jersey  the  most  interesting  thing  is 
the  success  of  the  local  option  forces  in  electing  a 
majority  of  representatives  to  the  legislature  who 
are  pledged  to  local  option.     The  amendment  for 


statewide  prohiiiition  in  Ohio  seems,  at  this  writing,  casting  yields  and  making:  proper  allowances,    ft 

to  be  defeated   by  a   small  majority.     Prohibition  is  to  blame  for  preparing  the  public  for   record- 

carried  in  New  Mexico  by  a  big  majority.  breaking  crops  at  a  time  like  this  only  to  have  those 

In  New  York  City  the  political  feeling  ran  high,  hopes  blasted  at  the  end  of  the  season.     It  is  to 

drawing  out  a  vote  much  larger  than  the  average,  blame  for  a  false  conception   of  crop   producing 

The  contest  was  between  four  candidates  for  mayor,  power  which  made  the  country  prodigal  of  its  lim: 

the  present  mayor,   Mitchel,  being  a  candidate  on  ited  labor  supply, 

an  independent  ticket.     The  surprise  here  was  in  fc      fc      fc 

the   overwhelming   majority   given   to    Hylan,  the  ^ff^  jjave  always  endeavored  to  be  opti. 

Democratic-Tammany  candidate;  also,  the  immense  ^imt  To       mistic    under    all    circumstances    and 

vote  which  Hilquit  the  Socialist  candidate  received.  ^^^  jjp     above  all  to  never  appear  ab  ?larmistg. 

Mitchell  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  bringing  gut  a  calm  and  careful  consideration  (rf 

in  the  question  of  patriotism  so  strongly  and  in  ^jj^  fj^^  ^s  they  exist,  and  an  honest  inventory  (rf 

questioning     the     loyalty     of     other     candidates.  ^^^  possessions  and  prospects  shows  that  it  is  time 

Another  surprise  was  the  overwhelming  majority  ^^  realized  more  fully  the  real  situation  in  rejjard 

given  the  woman  suffrage  amendment.     By  this,  ^^  ^^j.  ^^^^^  supply  now,  and  the  outlook  for  the 

New   York   becomes    the   first   state    east   of   the  future. 

Rockies  to  grant  full  suffrage  to  women.  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  without  question  the  reports 

We  have  not  heard  how  many  districts  m  Penn-  ^^  ^^^  Department  of  Agriculture— and  that  is  what 

sylvania  elected,  or  tried  to  elect,  women  to  the  ^^^      .  jj^  ^^  j^^yj^^^  upon— we  might  feel  assured 

school  board.     Two   were   elected   m   the   city   of  ^^   ^^^^^^      ^^^  information  from   other   sourceg 

Scranton,  thus  adding  to  the  number  of  women  city  j^.,^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^-j^  ^^,^  ^^^^ 

school  officials,  and  showing  in  another  way  that  ^^^^^y^  f^^  ^^g  present,  the  outlook  for  the  future 

city  people  are  more  alive  to  the  roeds  of  educa-  .^  gi^omy  enough  when  we  consider  the  demands 

tion,  and  more  alert  in  procuring  the  best  possible  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  prospects  for  production  next 

equipment,  teachers  and  officials.                           .  ^^^^     j^  j^  temporarily  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  live 

*      '^  in  a  fool's  paradise  but  there  is  always  a  sad  evic- 

The  report  of  the  settlement  of  the  Chicago  ^.^^    ^^^^^   ^^^,   ^^^   tenanU.      Unless    there   is  a 

Milk        milk  controversy,  published  on  page  10  of  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  authorities  high  up,  we  will  see 

Profit$     this  issue,  is  of  interest  to  all  milk  pro-  ^^^^^,  ^^^^  j^  ^j^j^  country  within  a  year. 

ducers.     In  agreeing  to  fix  a  price  based  j.     «  ..  •                         •  4.  *.„  4.u        ^1 

,     -         11.-1                 C1.4.1.T?-!!  In  proof  of  this  we  may  point  to  the  actua 

on  cost  of  production,  plus  a  profit,  the  Federal  .            *^  "               ^     ,                           u 

r,     .  .  ,    .  .  ^     ..       .    u  .     •                «.  ui-  i>  J  «..!«  shortage  of  some  staple  crops  now  when  compared 

Pood  Administration  IS  bringing  an  established  rule  ^""^'■"e^                       f            ,    .      .,                   ,    . 

.     ,                1.     i^L     J  •      u     •             rwn,        1     .    4.i,„  with  the  world's  needs,  and   to  the   prospect  for 

m  business  to  the  dairy  business.    The  rule  is  the  ^'";"   "'^                       ^    '          ,..  •    *:u-    1  *..        i. 

^,    ^  ■          J-       i.v      ,.          /.                 -i^j  reduced  acreages  next  year.    It  is  this  latter  situa- 

same  that  is  used  m  other  lines  of  commercial  and  ^^u"^"-"  «i.icaBco           /       «    ..     .•          xi.    „  .. 

.,,.,         1..           1.            u        I.**—-  tion  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  with  all  the 

industrial  work,  but  new  to  any  branch  of  farming,  i'""  i"  wiutii  ""=                  r™      j     _4.u     *       /«       . 

wj.   •          J.,                 •  1.   1   i.u  i  i-u                    «*  4.1,^  emohasis  we  can  place.     The  dearth  of  sufhcient, 

It  IS  readily  appreciated   that  the  success  of  the  c"'P"^=>'«         ,  ,     *^.           .  .  ^                   -    ^       ,  .  ' 

,      .    1         ^  •  r             1.'       •    ^\.    r<\  •          „     1  -.4.  caoable  farm  labor  is  a  mighty  serious  fact  and  11, 

plan  to  be  put  into  operation  in  the  Chicago  market  ^«*P'*"'e  lami  muui    °  "       ^    j                                  . 

..,   ,         \  4.U     '     i.  «„«  «*  *i, ^^  ..«  tu^    as  we  have  been  told,  food  is  to  win  the  war,  it 

will  depend  upon  the  justness  of  the  report  on  the       ..,  .  ,     V,^,         •  ^l-        1       ^ 

cost  of  production.  From  information  coming  will  not  be  won  unless  there  is  something  done  to 
to  us  from  unofficial  sources  we  are  led  to  believe  stop  the  drain  of  labor  from  the  farms  so  that  they 
that  this  report  will  be  founded  on  the  most  ex-  be  sufficiently  manned  for  maximum  production^ 
haustive  investigation  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  Thousands  of  acres  of  food  crops  have  suffered 
and  that  it  will  be  just  and  fair  to  all  interested  ^^'^  f^"  because  of  insufficient  labor-^ne  of  the 
classes.  It  seems  possible  that  the  report  will  be  causes  being  the  arniy  draft.  Again  we  must  place 
i^.sued  in  a  form  that  may  be  applied  to  any  section  some  blame  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  country  and  for  all  conditions  of  market  and  ^^r  what  we  believe  to  be  its  fadure  to  acquaint 
labor  situations.  If  so,  the  decision  and  final  the  military  authorities  with  the  actual  labor  con- 
adiu.stment  in  the  Chicago  market  will  have  a  far-  ditions  on  the  farms  of  the  nation.  There  ha.,  been 
reaching  effect,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  enforced  in  a  serious  blunder  committed  somewhere  which  per- 
other  market  centers.  "^'"ed  the  already  short  labor  supply  to  be  lurther 

in^      K.J      1^  reduced.    It  will  do  no  good  to  poke  our  head?  into 

The  folly  of  long  distance  crop  reports    the  sand  and  try  not  to  see  it. 
has   been    well   demonstrated   this   year.  Food  is  a  pressing  problem  in  a  greater  part 

Claims  for  record-breaking  crops  began  of  the  world  in  normal  times  of  peace,  and  how 
to  go  out  early  in  June.  Even  when  the  much  greater  it  becomes  in  a  time  like  this— its 
bulk  of  the  com  crop  was  but  a  few  inches  high,  solution  bearing  heavily  on  the  final  outcome  of  the 
official  reports  assured  the  public  tiiat  we  would  war.  M.  Bloch,  the  great  Russian  banker,  wrote 
have  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  record.  Long  several  years  ago:  "That  is  the  future  of  war- 
before  the  potato  crop  had  "set"  officials  were  not  fighting  but  famine;  not  the  slaying  of  men, 
telling  the  public  that  there  would  be  an  abundance  but  the  bankruptcy  of  nations,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  tubere  and  that  it  was  a  duty  to  cultivate  the  of  their  whole  social  organization."  We  believe 
potato-eating  habit  and  thus  save  on  less  abundant  that  it  is  just  these  things  which  are  at  the  basis 
foods.  Worse  still,  the  country  was  given  the  of  Russia's  weakness  and  disruption  today, 
assurance  that  we  had,  as  a  valuable  asset  in  prep-  Practically   all   the   allied   nations   except  the 

aration  for  war,  an  abundance  of  all  staple  crops  United  States  and  Russia  import  a  great  part  (rf 
in  ready  prospect  for  the  winter.  In  many  quarters  their  food  in  times  of  peace.  How  much  more  de- 
the  appeals  for  honest  conservation  of  food  were  pendent  are  they  now,  and  the  United  States  is 
defeated  by  the  claims  of  record  crops.  Consumers  their  chief  dependence.  From  a  purely  economic 
were  unable  to  see  the  necessity  of  conservation  point  of  view,  and  considering  the  subject  in  its 
with  all  of  the  big  crops  coming  on  and  to  be  ready  relation  to  the  success  of  the  war,  it  becomes  of 
for  winter  consumption.  the  first  importance.    Hungry  men  will  not — cannot 

Now  the  later  crop  reports  are  cutting  esti-  —wage  war.  Is  this  country  able  to  meet  the 
mates.  We  learn  that  the  corn  crop  is  short  in  responsibility  which  rests  upon  it?  We  have  the 
spite  of  increased  acreage.  We  learn  that  the  early  acreage  and  the  farm  equipment  to  do  it  effectively 
frosts  and  the  shortage  of  labor  which  made  it  im-  IF  labor,  fertilizers  and  transportation  are  avail- 
possible  to  dig  potatoes  in  many  sections  have  cut*  able,  ami  the  greatest  of  these  is  labor, 
the  potato  crop  to  a  point  where  the  shortage  of  We  are  not  posing  as  prophets  when  we  say 

last  spring  is  likely  to  be  repeated  if  not  exceeded,  that  next  year's  production  will  be  below  that  of 
We  learn  that  a  general  shortage  of  hay  and  the  this  year,  and  that  the  demands  will  be  (.neatly 
shortage  of  corn,  resulting  in  continued  high  prices  increased.  We  simply  use  our  knowledge  of  arith- 
of  com  and  other  grains,  is  curtailing  the  feeding  rnetic.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  already  planned 
operations,  and  causing  the  feeding  of  wheat  in  to  greatly  reduce  their  acreage,  and  countlesi 
some  sections.  We  learn  that  the  boasted  yields  others  will  attempt  little  or  nothing.  What'.s  to  b« 
are  far  short  of  early  reports  and  that  the  country  done?  The  first  is,  stop  conscripting  needed  far* 
is  facing  a  serious  food  situation.  The  November  labor  into  the  army;  second,  direct  volunteers  of 
crop  reports  are  still  optimistic  but  record  big  losses  drafted  men  from  other  business,  but  who  have  had 
from  previous  estimates.  Well-informed  observers  farm  experience,  to  the  farms;  third,  send  back  t» 
predict  that  the  December  reports  must  record  fur-  the  farms  those  who  are  experienced  farm  hands 
ther  declines.  and  have  already  been   accepted    into  the   army; 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  to  be   fourth,  if  necessary  (but  only  then)  use  the  power 
blamed  for  early  frosts  and  a  cold  summer  which    of  the  conscriptive  act  to  draft  new  men  for  fa 
retarded  all  plant  growth.     It  is  not  expected  to   work.    Since  the  maximum  production  of  food  i3  0 
foresee  all  of  the  limiting  factors  that  may  arise    first  importance,  the  farms  must  be  fully  manned  V> 
to  curtail  the  final  harvest  even  when  a  crop  is  well    accomplish  it.    This  will  beat  all  the  advice,  >nvc^ 
on  its  way  to  maturity.    But  it  is  to  blame  for  not    ligations,  bureaus  and  experts  the  department  ca 
appreciating  its  limitations  in  the  work  of  fore-   get  together. 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

I  trije  Last  Furrow. — Results  of  the 
ious  county   and  municipal  jelec- 
Ljg  in  Pennsylvania  In  which  the 
jte  administration  took  a  hand  In 
L  hope  that  it  could  strengthen  Its 
Lit  ion  to  win  nominations  on  the 
ie  ticket  to  assure  continuance  of 
ambaugh  men  in  office  have  been 
such  character  that   observers  of 
jjngs  on   Capitol   Hill   look   for   an 
ttburst  of  interest  in  governmental 
lairs  that  will  be  surprising.     The 
fjfting  in  some  branches  of  the  gov- 
jinent  lately  has  been  as  notorious 
the  absence  of  the  governor  and 
delays  in   making   appointments 
jd  closing    up    matters    after    the 
rislaturc  adjourned.     The  agricul- 
fral  commission,  in  which  the  gov- 
5or  professed  such   interest  for  a 
M?  time,  furnishes  an  example  and 
"state   may   expect    a   revival    of 
eches    on    agricultural     advance- 
ment; e.Mablishment  of  the  Reserve 
lilitia,  (letails  of  which   have   been 
eady  for    the    governor's    approval 
Bce  before   the  eleetlon;    endorse- 
nt  of  the  move  to  cut  down  acci- 
lents  in  industrial  plants  and  moves 
furnish  the  farmer  with  labor,  in 
lort    almost     anything    that     will 
tie  people  forget  the  political  en- 
prises  of  the  administration   and 
nphasize  its  deep  and  abiding  con- 
fcrn  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

I  More  .«>heep. — Farmers   and   land- 
rners  who  have  suddenly  awaken- 
Ito  the  value  of  sheep  and  goats  for 
aring  land   and   of  the   money   to 
made  in   cattle  and  swine   have 
«n  confronted  with  a  rising  mar- 
|it.  Notwithstanding  this  condition, 
Bwpver.  there  have  been  thousands 
dollars  invested  in  sheep  and  the 
kforcement   of   the   new    dog  code, 
liich  beeomes  effective  January  1, 
111!  mean    much.      Indications    are 
fat  there  will  be  Insistence  upon  en- 
cement  of  the  dog  law  and  when 
I  animals  are  penned  up  sheep  rais- 
\g  will    be    freed    from    one    of    its 
eatest  drawbacks.     An  effort  is  be- 
\%  made   to    ascertain    how    many 
ep  have    been    placed    on    state 
imii!. 

JThe  Hunting    Season. — ^Prom    all 
punts  the  hunting  season  is  pro- 
sing without    many    more    accl- 
fcnts  than  heretofore  in  spite  of  the 
Itt  that  there  are  more  hunters,  and 
|experienced  ones,  In  the  field  than 
years.     Less   trespassing   is   also 
nrted.     The  kill    of  rabbits   and 
«il  has  been  large  and  there  are 
Jiny  wild   ducks,   altho  complaints 
pe  come  to  the  state  capltol  that 
ners  are  protecting  eruall  because 
the  value  of  the  birds.     Elk  and 
er  have  been  reported  from  a  dozen 
unties  as  making  trouble  by  raid- 
orehiirds  or  fields  and  state  In- 
Wigatlons  are  under  way. 

[Holding  up  the  Cars. — The  manner 
which   the   officials    of    the   new 
iteBurenn  of  Markets  have  started 
[Investirrnte  reports  that  cars  load- 
with  voeretables  and   other  food- 
Bffs  are  being  held  up  at  various 
filroad     centers      and      demurrage 
4r?es  actually  paid  upon  them  so 
Jat  the  produce  will  spoil  and  not 
'thrown  upon  the  market,  and  hit 
<e8  Is  well   worth  noting.      Such 
"rts  have  come  here  from  time  to 
and  farmers  have  been  blumed 
♦he  men   who   have  been  behind 
pame.     Under  the  act   creating 
Bureau  it  has  broad  powers  and 
py  confiscate  and  sell  In  the  open 
t'Ket  cars    of    foodstuffs    when    ft 
1)6  established  that  they  are  be- 
held for  speculation  and  likely 
Mpoil. 

pe  Coal  Situation. — According  to 
prnen  whn  have  been  put  in  charge 
['he  fuel  situation  In  various  coun- 
^J'y  the  national  government,  and 

"  have  authority  to  seize  cars  If 

Bary,  a  plan  will  be  worked  out 

pereby  everyone  will  get  some  coal 

pss  the  ear  situation  prevents.  Un- 

■^nnately   the   fuel    administrators 

Te  the  handicap  of  being  named  so 

In  the  year  that  while  Inquiring 
P  needs  they  are  beset  by  demands 

*"«  season.     Prom  what  can  be 

ned  here  it  is  all  a  matter  of  car 
*"bution   and  there  is  no  excnse 

aealers  Jumping  prices  from  day 
"y    n^orts  to  the  men  In  charge 

speedily  correct  attempts  to  take 

I''arm  Labor. — The  com  problem  11- 
■■ates   what   the   farmers    are  up 
"n't,  nnd  with  a  second  draft  call 
^in^  in  Febrnarv   it  can  be  seen 
8ome  systematic  distribution  of 
f  next   year  Is   going  to  be   ©s- 
F"«,     The  demands  of  the  shlp- 
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building  industry  and  uf  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  lines  which  have 
to  back  it  up  just  at  this  time  are  a 
matter  of  much  concern  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Speakers  Wanted.  —  One  of  the 
sidelights  on  the  preparations  for  the 
start  of  the  winter  institute  season 
which  is  well  worth  noting  is  the  de- 
mand for  speakers.  Not  only  have  re- 
quests come  from  the  committeemen 
in  charge  of  the  Instituites  for  men  to 
discuss  special  subjects,  including 
soils,  but  a  multitude  of  letters  have 
been  received  at  the  Capitol  from 
men  active  In  associations,  clubs  and 
other  organizations  which  are  inter- 
ested in  farming  or  marketing.  Nev- 
er before  has  the  demand  for  speakers 
been  of  such  dimensions  and  as  most 
of  the  requests  mention  some  specific 
subject  upon  which  expert  informa- 
tion is  wanted,  it  shows  the  way  the 
state  can  help.  The  State  Public 
Safety  Committee's  assumption  of  the 
expenses  of  farm  advisors  helped  to 
a  certain  extent  in  furnishing  ex- 
perts this  summer,  but  just  what  can 
be  done  this  winter  has  not  been  de- 
cided. 

Road  Work  Held  Up.  —  Govern- 
mental requisitions  of  ears  have 
forced  the  suspension  of  road  work 
all  over  the  State  Highway  system 
and  that  too  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  has  more  money  for 
maintenance  than  ever  before  and 
will  have  more  next  year  when  the 
1918  automobile  licenses  are  issued. 
It  is  feared  that  unless  teams  can  be 
secured  from  local  quarries,  and  that 
is  almost  Impossible  in  some  sections, 
there  may  have  to  be  a  cessation.  This 
would  be  unfortunate  in  view  of  the 
increase  of  traffic  certain  this  winter 
by  motor  trucks  because  of  railroad 
congestion. 

The  Rural  School. — It  is  probable 
that  some  plan  or  policy  for  aid  of 
rural  schools  in  war  time  will  be 
adopted  soon.  Quite  a  few  distriots 
have  been  unable  with  state  aid  and 
local  taxaitlon  to  make  salaries  at- 
tractive enough  to  hold  teachers  in 
the  face  of  higher  pay  offered  in  In- 
dustries and  supplies  and  materials 
have  gone  up  rapidly.  —  Hamilton, 
Harrisburg,  November  12,   1917. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Marketing  Stories  Disproved. — In- 
vestigations which  have  just  been 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
deny  the  allegations  which  were  made 
during  the  past  summer  that  fanners 
and  produce  dealers  were  practicing 
illegal  and  wasteful  methods  in  at- 
tempts to  manipulate  the  market.  In 
August  the  Bureau's  attention  was 
directed  to  an  alleged  situation  in 
Monmouth  County,  where  it  was 
claimed  potato  fields  were  being 
bought  up  by  speculators  who  intead- 
ed  to  allow  the  crops  to  rot  iinhar- 
vested.  In  order  that  the  speculators 
might  send  the  price  of  the  remain- 
ing product  soaring.  It  was  found 
that  no  potatoes  were  rotting  and 
that  fewer  fields  had  been  sold  be- 
fore digging  than  usual,  as  the  farm- 
ers were  looking  for  better  prices 
when  cool  weather  came  and  prefer- 
ed  not  to  sell  so  early.  The  subject  of 
food  dumping  on  the  piers  at  New 
York  and  at  the  railroad  terminal? 
and  meadows  In  Jersey  City  was  in- 
vestigated also.  It  was  shown  that 
a  very  small  percentage,  .0007  of  the 
early  potatoes,  had  to  be  destroyed 
because  they  were  dug  xTWder  unfavor- 
able rainy  conditions  and  shipped  in 
hot  weather.  Peaches  and  onions 
from  partly  distant  points  in  this 
country  and  some  from  across  the  wa- 
ter were  destroyed  In  a  quantity  of 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments, caused  by  transit  delay.  The 
pineapples  from  Porto  Rico  were  des- 
troyed in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  other  years.  Assorted  fruit  and 
beana  showed  litjtle  loss.  Damaged  in 
a  fire  and  considered  unhealthful 
when  offered  for  sale,  15,000  pounds 
of  raisins  were  destroyed.  The  amount 
of  coffee  destroyed  represented  but  a 
fraction  of  .Oi. 

A  rebuke  is  administered  by  Alexis 
L.  Clark,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mar- 
kets, In  commenting  upon  the  Inves- 
tigation's findings  and  the  careless 
criticisms  which  were  made.  "It  may 
be  stated  here,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "that 
a  point  which  the  burean  Insistently 

phaslzes  In  all  Its  aetlvlties  is  a 

'ter  understanding  ef  conditions 
and  methods  between  those  who  ^^ 
and  those  who  buy.  The  dtstribntfcra 
of  food  Rtnff5?  is  too  vital  a  bmlnen 
to  tolerate  ignorance  and  8QBpiclos. 


It  is  hoped  that  this  report  which  en- 
tailed a  great  amount  of  study  and 
work  and  which  was  only  made  pos- 
sible thru  the  assistance  of  railroads 
and  the  Health  Department  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  careless  and  wicked 
stories  so  frequently  voiced  in  the 
past.  Theie  is  already  too  much  criti- 
cism aimed  by  careless  consumers  at 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  attitude  of  farm- 
ers toward  dealers. 

Milking  Shorthorns. — Recognizing 
the  value  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  as 
a  breed  of  cattle  combining  the  quali- 
ties of  meat  and  milk  produc- 
tion, the  State  Agricultural  College 
at  New  Brunswick  has  purchased  four 
of  these  cows  for  its  herd.  They  will 
be  exhibited  before  visitors  and  used 
for  judging  by  the  Short  Course  stu- 
dents and  others  Lt  the  college.  Also 
accurate  records  will  be  kept  of  their 
feed  and  the  milk  production  for 
comparison  with  the  other  breeds  In 
the  herd.  The  cattle  bought  repre- 
sent the  best  breeding  among  Short- 
horns in  the  country,  all  coming 
from  dams  with  Registry  of  Merit 
records.  While  not  recommended  for 
the  commercial  dairy,  milking  Short- 
horns have  a  distinct  place  on  the 
small  farm  or  the  general  farm  where 
the  operator  wishes  to  fatten  a  few 
beef  cattle  and  produce  some  milk 
on  a  small  scale. 

Pull  Crews  Demanded. — The  Board 
of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  has 
filed  a  report  denying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Central  Railroad  for  per- 
mission to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  certain  classes  of  freight 
trains  operating  under  the  "Full 
Crew"  law.  The  Board  found  that 
the  railroad  did  not  produce  sufficient 
proof  that  the  reduction  of  the  crews 
would  be  justified.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  fought  the 
application. 

Rations  Recommended. — Prof.  W. 
M.  Regan,  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  has  arecommended  to  the 
state  institution  farms  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  ration  for  feeding  the 
dairy  cows.  It  is  as  follows:  600  lbs. 
of  com  and  cob  meal;  500  lbs.  hom- 
iny or  500  lbs.  corn  meal;  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran;  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal;  50  lbs.  gluten.  Mr.  Regan  has 
declared  It  will  renuire  770  tons  of 
feed  and  cost  $50,000  to  supply  the 
herds  on  the  state  farms  this  coming 
year.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  at 
these  institutions  under  present  con- 
ditions was  fixed  at  9  cents  a  quart 
and  the  value  of  silage  was  placed  at 
$7  a  ton. 
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Persian  lamb  of  commerce.  This 
stock,  however,  will  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes  only. 

City  to  Sell  Food  and  Fuel. — New 
York  City  has  received  permission 
from  the  state  food  commission  to 
buy  and  sell  food  and  coal,  under  the 
Wicks'  law  provisions.  Much  inter- 
est is  felt  as  to  the  outcome,  especial- 
ly in  the  handling  of  milk  and  coal. 

Teachers  Plan  to  Reduce  Illiteracy. 
— Immigrant  education  as  a  means 
of  reducing  adult  illiteracy  will  be 
the  -subject  of  several  meetings  held 
by  the  New  York  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  November  26,  27  and 
28,  in  Syracuse.  The  Governor  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  teachers' 
plan.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
evening  schools  and  Americanization 
sections,  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in 
an  effort  to  carry  out  Governor 
Whitman's  wishes.  Child  ilUleracy 
has  diminished  45  percent  the  past 
year.  The  state  as  a  whole  now 
plans  to  seriously  attack  and  red  no© 
adult  illiteracy. 

Bakeries  May  Close. — Bakeries  in 
the  outskirts  of  Syracuse  may  close 
because  of  a  shortage  of  flour  and 
sugar.  No  profiteering  is  reported: 
11  and  12  cents  Is  charged  for  granu- 
lated sugar.  The  real  famine  ia 
sugar  is  only  beginning,  it  is  said. 


FABM  MEETIKG  OALEKDAB 


National  Grange  Meetiag:,  St.  Loais,  M«., 
November   14-23. 

Short  Courses  in  .Vgricultore  at  Rui);erB 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  JT,  open  Nov.   20. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition.  <.'bi- 
cago,    I!!.,    I)eceinl)ir    1-8. 

Npw  .Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Nrw-irk,^ 
N.  J.,   Docember   1012. 

Pennsylvania  .State  Graage,  WillianiM""t» 
Pa.,    December    11-13. 

Palace  Poultry  Show.  New  York  i  :iy, 
Decemher    1115. 

New  York  State  Dairymen's  AEfiOci.it  on, 
Syracuse,    N.    Y.,    December   11-14. 

MarylanJ  State  Grange,  BeUir,  Md.  De- 
cember  11-13.  .     «     ,  ..  ,.    ,, 

.Maryland  Agriiultural  ^Boeieties,  Balli- 
more,     Md ,    December    18-21. 

Madison  Square  Poultry  Show,  New  York 
City,    December  28-Janaary   2. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


Sh^pp  Men  Form  Fur  Company. — 
A  sheep  meeting  was  held  in  Utica 
thi-5   week,  with   an  auction  sale  of 
sheep  which  were  on  exhibition.  An 
organization  of  Karakul  sheep  breed- 
ers was  formed,  to  have  a  capital  of 
$7.'j.00»1,    half   of    which    is    already  I 
paid  in.     The  new  company  has  pur-  ( 
chased  six  registered  rams  for  $17,- ! 
500.    and    414    acres    of    land    near; 
Pri>«pe<:t.      They    will    also    purchase  I 
360    head    of   Lincoln    ewe^    from    a  I 
Cana«Uan     farm    for    producing    the 
half-blood    stock    which    breeds    the} 


Vf.OR;EPMlO!Nir 


Ii>y  shipping  to 

Lewis  D^erGCo.ls£^ 

Dept.   J 
Baltimore,  flif. 

_Ett.  IB*0_ 

Wjdte  for  our  Fkke  List* 


Maple  Syrup  Makersj 

You  tJet  Best  Results  with  our 

Champion  Evaporator 

Quick  work.^lel  s.'iv 
Inc,  duraMltiy  and 

IiK.ST  QU.ALITV 
OF  SVRUP. 
Write   us   for 
CVT.VLCGUE. 

Champion 
Evaporator 

Company,  Makers, 


TeS 

CUDII>« 

<"J  treas 
you  tas 


Hudson,  Ohio* 


KbW-KURE  fOtn  Make  a  ^ifTemnce? 

It  fa  common  knowMge  in  thousands  of  the  test  dairies  from  coast  to  coast 
that  Kow-Kure  has  no  equal  as  a  medicine-tonic  for  cows  that  are  "off  color." 
Soch  common  ailmenta  as  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scourinr. 
Lost  Appetite  and  Bunchea  are  promptly  eliminated  by  the  active  medicinal  quatt* 
ties  of  Kow-Kure,  workics  on  the  disestivo  and  genital  organs. 

As  a  preventive  of  disease,  the  occasional  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  par  bte  Tcturns 
In  increased  vitality  rnd  improved  milk  yield.  Used  before  and  after  calving, 
Kow-Kure  will  prevent  Milk  Kever  and  Retained  Afterbirth,  and  enable  the  system 
to  reafat  tha  other  diseases  which  freauently  start  at  this  period. 

If  yoa  have  a  cow  that  Is  not  yielding  as  she  aliould.  something  {swronffwKli  li«r 
•nraas  of  yiodaetloii.  Try  Kow-Kure  and  Bote  the  prompt  improvenMnt  in 
aopeaimnca  and  yield. 

Sold  by  dmggists  and  feed  dealers:  55c  and   $1.10  SftcksffCS. 
Send  for  fre«  treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

PAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CQ^ 
Lgmdonvin*,  Vb 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


November  17,  19J 


SUCRENE 

Dairy  Feed 


Record-Making  Cattle  Sale 

134  Head  Holsteins  Sold  for  $85,285 


I 


Cows  fed  on  Sucrene  give  25^0  more  milk  in  three 
weeks'  feeding — at  a  substantial  saving  in  feed  cost. 
Our  experts  have  demonstrated  this  fact  many  times  with  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  on  our  own  experimental  farms,  and  their  experience  is  duphcated 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 


SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED,  Hay  and  Water 
Is  All  Your  Cow  Needs 

to  make  more  milk.     Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  complete,  scientifically  cor- 

rect  milk-making  ration,  supplying  necessary  protein,  carbohydrates,   tats 

^       and  mineral  matter  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the  cow  for  rriilk  production 

^       and  for  maintaining  the  body  in  vigorous  health  all  the  year  round. 

^                  SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED  is  composed  of  cottonjeed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed. 
'«C  J 1  L.i. 1 :_~.    ^nrn  Hmn  Ifra   dried  erains  ana  solubles. 


Holstein  history  was  made  at  Col- 
umbus. Ohio.   October  26   and   27,  In 
the  National  Dairymen's  Sale,  when 
134  head  were  sold  for  a  total  of  $8.5.- 
285     which    means    an     average    of 
$636.4.5.   these   figures  not  including 
$3,000  paid  for  a  bull  calf  which  was 
donated  to  the  Red  Cross.     Only  four 
Other  Holstein  Sales  have  ever  been 
held  which  equaled  this  average.     In 
this  sale,  there  were  no   $10,000   to 
$50,000    animals    to    help   swell    the 
total,  the  highest  price  being  $7,100 
for  the   44-lb.   cow,   Pauline   De  Kol 
Ophelia,  followed  by  $6,000  for  a  35- 
Ib.  son  of  Rag  Apple   Korndyke  8th 
and  $4,000  for  a  30-lb.  cow  bred  to 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th.  Outside  of 
these  three  animals,  nothing  in  the 
sale  crossed  the  $3,000   mark,  altho 
altogether    31    animals    in    the   sale 
sold  for  $1,000  or  over. 

Pennsylvania    buyers    proved    the 
most  liberal  in  their  purchases,  one 


^  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  corn  dist.l  era  dried  grams  and  solubles, 

«!  clipped  oat  by-product,  molassea.  Pal'">"^«' ™"li.'=*'VT  5    ,  /"fi^lTir,. 

^  little  salt.  Guaranteed  analysis:  I b\%  protein.  3 5 "■<> fat.  Ab% carbohydrates.  1 4% fibre. 

i  Variety— PalatabUity— Easy  DigestibUity-Economy 

^S  ..vA  (#^iir  .mT^nTtnnf  r^miillW^a  lAlKirK  ffive  Sucrene  ______M«aMMa 


Sj  are  four  important  reauisites  •which  give  Sucrene 
^  Dairy  Feed  its  high  place  in  the  dairy  world— 
^  16  years  the  recognized  standard  of  milk  feed 
Sj        quality.  . 

^  Save  your  high  priced  grain.  Order  a  ton  ot 

^         Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  from  your  dealer.    Accept 
**        no  substitute.     A  week's  feeding  will  shov/  sat- 
isfactory results  in  the  milk  pail.    Write  us  your 
dealer's  name,  if  he  does  not  handle  Sucrene, 
and  we  will  see  that  vou  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  (or  valuable 
books  on  care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 
Check  the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 


I 


i 


American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  12  Peoria,  Illinois 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature 
on  feeds  checked  below.  (12) 

D  Sucrene  Da-ry  Feed 
a  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
D  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  ateCM 
Q  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

My  dealer's  name _ 

P.  0 

^fy  name 

P.  0 


State - 


outstanding  herd  sire.     This  bull 
a  bargain  at   the  price,  as  the  oa 
bull  ever  offered  for  sale  from  a  hie 
er  record  dam  was  taken  for  $53,2 
The  sale  was  promoted  by  and 
der  the  management  of  E.  M.  Ha 
ings  Co..  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  while  Col 
Haeger.    Kelley,    Perry.    Mack 
Hess  did  the  selling  with  S.  T,  Wc 
as  salesmaster. 

A  Red  Cross  Bull 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  ti 
tures  in  connection  with  the 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Holstein 
present  toward  the  Red  Cross 
shown  by  their  response  to  the  doJ 
tlon  of  the  young  bull  by  Ralph  K^ 
of  Ohio.  This  young  bull  who 
sired  by  Pontiac  Aaggie  Komdy 
and  from  a  granddaughter  of  Kingl 
the  Pontlacs,  the  second  dam  heij 
a  30-lb.  cow.  was  put  up  on  aucty 
the  first  day  and  sold  to  H.  A.  MoJ 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!"^^^^ 

A  ^^  Buys  the  New  Butter.  _ 
VBS>B  fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Li^htrunnmi! 
^B  ^F Vl  eA.<iy  cleaning,  close  ekm 
^^U^^  mini;,  durable.  Cusrsntsed 
^■^  slitstima.    Skims '.''jqu 

i.pr  hocii       Made  ai30  in    I'v. 

Iirwir  8i/<-«upioNo  8»hoi»nhc 

30  Days' Free  Trial  ^H'rlT."4°:'t 

Jum.  told.r  and    Mircrt ■  f r.m,  ■'  'jn'^^^'f- 
Buy  trom  the  miiniiiiirtiirer  and  »jvo  mouov. 

ILBAUGH  DOVER  CO.  ''^ 

I  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


i  Save  Half  Tour  Shoe  Money 

_.  ........     CI . 


5lff  t  ln\i 

Utiiihtt 

9(0 17  in. 


Watr  OTrrUnil  Aluminum  SbecS 

Thov  last  twice  a»  Iniiu  a3  all- 
iMther.  rubber  or  wood-soled 
boots  and  shoes. 
Water-Proof,  Rutt- 
Proof,   Rot-Proof 
Best  leather  uppers.     Thick  felt 
insoles.    No  metal  touclics  you. 
Warm,  comfortable,  easy  to  walk 
in.  Keeplect  in  good  condition 
and  prevent  iickness.    Best  b» 
test  for  all  work  io  any  weather. 
MONEY  BACKifshoesdonot 
meet  with  your  approv  il.  Write  for  F  R  KE  catalog  whi.  h  s  howt 
"wJrgiv«pri'- and  tell,  how  to  order.    A  petal  br,n«,  It^ 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO..  Otrt.43  B.  Racine. WU. 


A  Good  Dictionary 


\VOl<ll  D'S 

siAM.)\'-::> 

DlCriONVRY 

S^;LF-Plvo^ou^(-:l^(; 


is  es.sential  to  every  student. 
Its  constant  u.se  lielps  us  to 
understand  the  common 
sense  meaning  of  common 
place  words. 

"Use  this  dictionary  through 
the  learning  years;  it  will 
Ik  Ip  you  through  the  carniii<i 
years.'' 


This  20th  century  diclionary, 
bound  in  best  seal  moroc  o 
binding,  is  concise,  accurate 
and  handy  .size,  universal 
in  its  vocabulary  and  ency- 
clopedic in  its  information. 
It  contains  47,0(10  defined 
words.  1 '200  illustrations  and 
GOO  pages.  You  will  find 
this  World's  Standard  edi- 
tion all  tliat  conldbe  desired 
and  tho.se  whose  who  have  big  dictionaries  will  also  find  it  a  handy 
and  convenient  volume  to  have  withm  their  reach. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  dictionarv  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  anyone  .sending  us  3  year- 
ly .subscriptions,  either  new  or  renewal,  to  Pennsylvania  F«i:»V^' 
at  7.'»  cents  each,  or  with  a  single  subscription  and  $1 .25  in  addition 
to   the  subscription    price. 

PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER 
261-263  S.  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Battery  of  Monolithic  Concrete  Silos  on  Walker- Gordon  Farm,  N.J 


concern   alone.   Belvoir  Farms.   Alle- 
gheny  Co.,    Pa.,    taking    20    heart    at 
$29,065.      The    highest    record    cow 
ever  offered  for  sale,  Pauline  De  Kol 
Ophelia,    44.51     lbs.,    was    taken    at 
$7,100    by    F.    R-.    Babcock,    also    of 
Allegheny    Co.,    Pa.      She    had    been 
bred  to  Ormsby  Jane  King,  the  oldest 
son    of    Ornisby    Jane    Segis    Aaggie, 
which  makes  a  World's  record  aver- 
age for  the  calf  she  is  carrying  45.4  2 
lbs.   butter.   858.5   lbs    milk  in  seven 
days.      When    the   price   on   this   cow 
stood  at  $4,400  Mr.  Pelletier  offered 
$5,000  for  her  next  calf,  either  sex. 
at   6   weeks   old   and   this   stimulated 
the  bidding,  raising  the  price  to  $6. 
100.  At  this  point.  George  Abbott  the 
owner  of  the  cow  made  an  offer  of 
$12,000  for  a  bull  calf  from  her  by 
King   Korndyke   Sadie  Vale   or   Rag 
Apple  Korndyke   8th.     Mr.   McAdam 
then   publicly  offered   a  free  service 
to  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  for  a 
second  service  and  later  Mr.  Niemann 
duplicated    the    offer    to    Rag    Apple 
Korndyke  8th  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser  Mr.   Babcock  if  he  should 
care    to    avail    himself    of    it.      The 
bidding    then    continued,    John    Arf- 
mann   making   a   bid    of   $7,000    and 
finally  Mr.  Babcock  raised  him   $100 
at  which  price  she  was  struck  down 
to  him.     When  asked  if  he  accepted 
Mr.  Pelletier's  offer  of  $5,000  for  the 
next  calf,  he  replied.  "Somebody  will 
have  to  pay  more  money  for  it.  I  am 
just   going   to   give  yon   a    little   run 
for  your  money." 

The  9-months-nld  son  of  the  44-lb. 
cow  was  taken  at  $2,600  by  H.  F. 
Homann.  of  Ohio,  a  young  man  who 
has  been  breeding  purebred  Holsteins 
for  only  two  years,  but  who  has  a 
I  full   realization   ot   the  value   of   an 


and  A.  W.  Green  for  $500.  They 
nounced  that  they  would  donate  1 
price    paid    and    the    bull    would] 
put  up  at  auction  again  on  the 
ond  day's  sale,  proceeds  again  toj 
to  the  Red  Cross.     The  following f 
ternoon   right   after   lunch,  the 
was  led  into  the  ring  again  and] 
ter  an  eloquent  and  impassioned! 
peal  by  Col.  Perry,  the  subscripti 
book  was  opened  for  $100  donatij 
followed     by     further    donations  | 
smaller  amounts,  until  the  hand* 
sum    of   $2,055    had    been   plafedj 
this  way.     It  was  the  original 
to  accept  subscriptions  on  the 
then     send     him     to     Massachu^ 
where  he   would   be  kept   until 
Brattleboro  sale  in  December,  fflj 
it  was  planned  to  sell  him  again' 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.   H^ 
ever,  as  C.  W.  Ellis.  Jr.  donated 
other  calf  to  be  sold  at  that  liial 
was  decided  to  sell  the  young  buUI 
the  highest   bidder  at   this  sale. 
calf   to   remain   the   property  of 
bidder.     He  was  accordingly  P"'! 
again  and  was  taken  at  $39.->  ''J 
W.  Green  of  Ohio.     This  made  a  J 
of  $2,950  and  Quentin  McVdanii^^ 
$50  to  his  $100  already  placed.""^ 
ing  the  grand  total  $3,000   vyhidi 
sale   management   will    remit  tJ 
Red    Cross    headquarters. 

The  following   matter  presenj 
condensed    form    the    essential 
concerning  the' National   ^^^^\] 
Sale:    One  hundred   and   '^''''• 
sold     for     $85,285.     an     avera^j 
$636.45.      These   were   taken 


buyers  from  twelve  state 


^  and 


ada.     Thirty-one  head  sold  fro'''j 
000   to    $7,100.      The   heaviest 
chaser  was  Belvoir  Farms  who 
20   head  for  $29,065.   twelve  "'- 


Novemb«r  17,  1917. 

number  costing  from  |1,000  to  M,- 
uoo  per  head. 

Four  animals  consigned  by  George 
A.  Abbott,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  brought 
$11,325;    average    $3,831.25. 

Eight  head  consigned  by  Oliver 
Cabana,  Jr.,  Elma  Center.  N.  Y., 
brought  $17,610;   average  $2,201.25. 

Seven  head  consigned  by  Embla- 
gaard  Dairy,  Marquette,  Mich., 
$5,830;   average  $832.87. 

Two  animals  consigned  by  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration,  Columbus, 
brought  $1,910;   average  $955. 

Ten  head  consigned  by  Quentin 
McAdam,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  brought  $8- 
420;   average  $842. 

Seven  animals  consigned  by  John 
Arfmann,  Mlddletown,  N.  Y.,  brought 
$.S30;  average  $832.87. 

Fifteen  head  consigned  by  J.  M. 
Hackney,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  brought 
$11,755;   average  $783.67. 

Ten  head  consigned  by  Wm.  C. 
Miller,  Newark,  O..  brought  $4,530; 
:iverage  $453. 

Five  head  consigned  by  L.  C.  Ger- 
ow  .  Knoxville,  Pa.,  brought  $1,985; 
average    $397. 

.Vine  consigned  by  S.   B.  &  P.  D. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


»— 40B 


milk.  The  supply  has  fallen  from 
a  daily  production  of  30,000  gallons 
to  less  than  22,000  gallons,  and  un- 
less some  steps  be  taken  to  conserve 
the  dairy  herds  there  will  be  a  still 
further   decrease    in    production. 

Dairymen  all  over  the  state  are 
closing  out  their  entire  herds.  In 
Harford  County  alone  300  cows  were 
offered  at  public  sale  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November,  beside 
several  herds  having  been  disposed 
of  at  private  sale.  These  conditions 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  scar- 
city of  labor  and  the  high  price  of 
feed,  without  a  coresponding  in- 
crease in  price  for  dairy  products. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence among  the  producers  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  Food  Administration 
to  set  a  fair  price  to  the  producer 
for  his  milk.  They  were  asked  ^ 
not  set  a  price  until  after  the  investi- 
gation on  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution.  This  was  promised  by 
the  20th  of  September.  The  price 
arranged  for  September  was  28  cents 
per  gallon  for  4  percent  milk,  deliv- 
ered in  Baltimore. 

The    price    committee,    respecting 


h 
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New  Stave  Silos  Built  This  Fall  on  Walker-Gordon  Farms 


VanRuskirk,  Hornell,  X.  Y.,  brought 
S3.4nO;   average  $381.11. 

Four  consigned  by  Corkwell  & 
nest,  Newark,  0.,  brought  $1,430; 
average    $357.50. 

Four  consigned  by  Clayton  S. 
J^eliiT.  Hornell,  N.  Y..  brought  $1,- 
27:.;    average    $318.75. 

Ten  consigned  by  J.  H.  Phelps  & 
Son.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  brought  $2,140; 
average   $214. 

•Vine  consigned  by  F.  R.  Babcock, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  brought  $1,855;  av- 
erage $206.11. 

Rleven  consigned  by  C.  W.  Ellis, 
Jr.  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  brought,  $1,- 
SftO;   average,    $171.61. 

F'ive  consigned  by  F.  M.  Acker  & 
Son.  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  brought  $785; 
aventge  $157. 

Five  consigned  by  R.  E.  Head,  Ba- 
tavia.  o.,  brought  $789;  average 
$156. 

Seven  consigned  by  Clermont  Hol- 
stein Breeders  Co.,  Bethel,  O., 
•"•ouRht  $925;  average  $132.14. 

T^vo  animals  consigned  by  R.  E. 
Head  &  The  Clermont  Holstein 
Rreedors*  Co.,  brought  $255;  average 
^127  50. 


MILK  SITUATION  IN  MARYLAND 


0 ' 


'''he  prediction  of  the  officers  of 
the  .Maryland  State  Dairymen's  As- 
""•^iation  that  there  would  be  a  short- 
'^Ke  of  milk  in  November,  owing  to 
"e  slaughter  of  dairy  cows,  seems 
|o  have  come  true.  Baltimore  City 
"   never   before    been    so   short    of 


the  wishes  of  Mr.  Hoover,  did  not  es- 
tablish a  price  for  October,  as  they 
thought  it  best  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  Investigation.  But  on  the  30th 
of  October  they  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  dealers,  and  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  come 
steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  the 
slaughter  of  dairy  cows. 

At  this  meeting  there  seemed  to 
be  more  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  dealers  to  co-operate  with  the 
Association  than  ever  before  and  the 
price  agreed  on  for  November  was 
30  cents  per  gallon,  and  a  tentative 
price  of  30  cents  for  December 
and  January.  This  was  thought 
necessary  to  show  the  producer  that 
if  conditions  remained  the  same  he 
would  receive  the  same  price  during 
the  winter  and  if  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction still  further  increased,  there 
would  be  a  readjustment  of  prices. 

The  State  Dairymen's  Association 
Is  stronger  today  than  ever  before 
owing  to  the  increased  confidence 
of  the  members  in  co-operation  and 
organization.  The  membership  is 
growing,  having  oi^anlzed  another 
county  association  in  Washington 
County  during  the  latter  part  of 
October.  The  milk  that  is  prodticed 
in  this  county  Is  consumed  in  the 
city  of  Hagerstown,  and  is  now  be- 
ing retailed  at  8  cents  per  qtiart,  the 
farmer  only  receiving  18  and  20 
cents  per  gallon — far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  The  farmers  who  sup- 
ply the  city  of  Cumberland  In  an  ad- 
joining county  where  they  have  a 
county, branch  of  the  State  Assocfa- 


The  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

Supplies  this  Double   Service  at  Low  Cost 

A  complete  Pilot  installation  includes  the  plant 
which  sets  behind  the  scenes-  a  handsome  bronze 
or  brass  light  fixture  for  each  room  in  the  house-  a 
gas  range  for  the  kitchen -and  big  ball  lights  for 
porches,  bams  and  the  yard.  All  lights  are  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches,  while  the  gas  range  Is 
operated  exactly  as  are  similar  ranges  in  city  homes 
everywhere. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  desirable,  prac- 
tical and  economical  lighting  and  cooking  service 
available  for  country  home  use -a  claim  amply 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Carbide  Plant  always 
has  and  still  does  out-sell  all  rival  *'light  systems" 
after  fifteen  years  of  strenuous  competition. 

Write  for  list  of  instal- 
lations wh  ich  you  can  inspect 
in  your  own  neighborhood. 


'Tbe  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark         Chicago        Los  Anfeles 


J.  L.  Dodge  writes: 

**My  Pilot  plant 
is  giving  perfect 
service  after  ten 
years* constant  use 
without  repair s/i. 


FARM  WHERE  WINTER  IS 
ALMOST  WINTERLESS 

In  the"Land  ot  Perpetual  Harvests",  where 
sunshine,  good  soil  and  satisfying  crop  returns 
make  life  worth  living.  Land  is  cheap.  PLUS 
a  climate  that  doubles  its  productiveness  in  the 

Nations  Garden  Spot 

Virgiaia.thc  CaroIiDM.Ceorgia.AlalMma  &  Florida 
Write  for  information  now  lo 

Wilbar  McCoy.  Dtpt  H  I    G.  A.  CaHweD.  Dept.H 

A.lcl.AfMt  A.  ft  I.  Af  cat 

JacksMiTille.  Fla.        I         Witauagtaa,N.C 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

77i«  Standard  Railroad  of  thm  Soath, 


jaci 


A  MILKER  THAT 


MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Cuaranterd  and  told  at 
m  rratonable  price. 

Buckwalter  SuppiyCo, 
Lancaater,    fa. 


L ACTA NT 


^cK 


Herself 


J  ffith  this  wonderfal  newUk- 
f  bay  Atrtomatle  Water  Bowl. 

'E^rh  bowl  controls  own  water 
^supply.    Animal   moves  lever, 
ling  water    valve,     when  it 
1  starts    to    drink.  (•  Lever 
f  swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinkins. 
'No  float  tank  renoired.  Bowla 
may  b«  pat  at  different  heighta 
_.    or  in  any  stall  or  pen.     Cannot 
''oTwflow;  cannot  tret  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.    Moet 
anitary  bowl  rvor  sold.    Piawwwta  spraatf  «f  eo«- 
IBl««a  «aaaaa».      Increased  milk  yield  qoiekly 
■  ■ays  back  coet.     Saves  labor:  saves, 
I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
iBtaochions,  Stalls,   Carriers,  etc., 
[  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

IC  A.  LIBBCY  COMPANVl 

S  Jay  St.   ->         Oshkosh,  Wla. 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  havo  3  H  IV  eoKlno 
yOKi  0:1  n  run  thl.s  14  Inch 
machine  successfully.    Will 

f>ay  for  iteelf  In  one  year's 
II  not  pulverize  blades  and 

tops,    ^old  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Write  for  price  and  catalog. 

A.  M.  DelliBicr.       Lancister,  Pa. 


CONSERVATION.    Conserve  time. 
money  and  voi  r  horse's  strength  bv  using 

RED  TIP  CALKS 


TJuy  will  en.iblc  your  Wirfsc  to  travel  on  slipperyi 
icy  roads  «n<l  streets  in  nlisoliitr  s.-ifcty.  They  can 
be  .nifju.sted  in  ii  few  niinults  ami  niiikc  you  ready 
for  the  road  pny  lime — day  or  nifrlit— eliminating 
danf^T   and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 

alwaya  have  Red  Tips.       alwajra  haveRed  Heels. 

Get    tbem  from   your  borMt-hocr  do«. 
Booklet  D   winbesrDt  free  OD  request 

J^  THENEVERSLIP  W0RKSJVewBrun8wick,NJ. 


I  VT  jiifitY  Wm.  i> 


•  VRPI  I  J  1^ 
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Tennsyivania  Farmer 


November  17,  1917. 


'vume. 


Known  Price— 

the  Styleplus  Idea 

You  get  the  benefit  of  our  unique  methods.     By 
dcvclopTng  the  known  price  idea  in  clothing  we  have 
been  able  to  concentrate  and  vastly  increase  ourvol- 
ne.     By  so  doing  we  lower  our  costs,  giving  ex- 
ceptional all-wool  fabrics,  style  and  tailoring  at 
-i-i^jfc^   moderate  price.     There  is  the  added  advantage 
i^^^^^-    of  knowing  the  price  before  you  go  into  the 
store — and  guaranteed  satisiaction. 

This  unique  Styleplus  lystem  has  given  these 

clothes  astonishing  popularity— made  a  great 

S».  hit  with  good  dressers  and  careful  buyers. 

"^  ^        In  spite  of  the  (act  that  vast  quantities  of 

wool  are  required  for  making  oniformi, 

our  unique  nvthods  enable  us  to  continue  to 

supply  the  men  of  America  with  -  uaranteed  stylish 

all-wool  clothes  at  known  moderate  prices. 

Styleplus  Clothes  $17  (black  label)  always  excel 

at  that  price. 

Styleplus  Clothes  $21  (green  label)  always  excel 
•t  that  price. 

Each    crade   the    greatest   possible   Talue  at  the 
price.     See  for  jrourself  at  the  Styleplua  store. 
StyU  plaa  all-wool  fabrict  +  perfect  fit 
+  expert  worhmanahip+ raaranteed  wea\ 

Write  us (Dept.AD)  '<"  '"«  «opy  °'  "The  Styleplus  Book." 

'^        HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1849        Baltimore.  Md. 


f  CopyTieht.1917. 

by  Henry 

Sonnd'Orn  & 

Co.,  Idc 


"fhc  ven 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorseorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  fikina 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  malie  thftn 
Into  coats  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robos. 
rugB  or  clo'^es  vhvn  so  ordiTfd.  Your 
tur  good*  will  o^t  yoH  iM«  Uusa  to  buy 
them  and  hf  wiiiih  more. 

Our  Hlmtfwtad  eatalafl  elves  A  lot  of 
Information.  It  tdls  how  to  takeoff 
and  caro  lor  liidi  <  :  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freiirl't  both  ways  ;  about  eur 
MM  dyalaa  procoaaon  oowand  hor.^e 
hide,  fiilf  and  other  Pkins,  about  the 
fur  coitAa  and  e^me  tropbies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Tben  we  have  reeently  pot  ont  an- 
other we  call  our  Faahion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  jilates  of  mnlw, 
neekwearand  other  fliie  fur  prarmentw, 
with  |irioe.4     al.'^o  tur  samanta  ramod' 


Vou  can  hare  either  book  by  aendintrf 
ynnr  correct  »ddr«Fs  naming  which,  or 
l>nth  books  II  you  need  boiti.    Addren 

The  Crastar  Frisian  Fur  Compaay. 
S71  Lyclf  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


Notfaiac  to  pay  for  60  d»y«— tfcon  only  (h«t 

^Kiuu4uis       *~^  «m«llp«yni«Dt  If  ypa 

accept  oor  oaer 

on  famous  Ma* 

jeatic  Ei» 

■iDa. 


"The  Best"     | 

Greatest  strength  and  tiura-  £ 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  S 
reclicns  are  followed.  Painted  S 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  ^ 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  ^ 

A  tt  ymiT  dfaler  or  vritt  us  for  frtt       j; 
iootXet  anA  sampUt.  ^ 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Corp.  = 
22  S.  Marahall  St.,        PhiU.,  Pa.  s 

lllllllllllllllllllllliilllllllilllllll? 


Uo«t  powerful  eo«iii*«  for  their  H.  P.  ntlBf.    Any  ataa 
want.    Fewest  parts,  most  durable,  roost  sconomlcal. 


•dTan' 


Zr^ne.  make  Brat  payaaat  60  dwra  tftarlta  «rn~'*,VSLP^; 
aaee  in  paynsnU  SO  days  apvt.    Rstam  tbs  Maisatlr  at 
'•      -  "-n  bastewiosyovsvaraaw.^Sendpost 


if  not  the  bast  anaios  too  avar  saw.  .Send  post 
ifd  now  for  TREk  CATALCW,  pricsa.  ao  aoMy  la  adTance 
iS^  Urms  aa4  oar  apacjararar.  l*t  oaMai  yaa  «Juabla 
bids  facta  abaot  aas  andsaa-all  traa.    WiMa  now.  ' 


THE  HARTMAN  CO.. 


4eTS' 


tOOS  Cklcaa* 


Sabo  Sure  C«t«*  Trap.    De- 

BlKned  to  lie  plaeetl  In  the  ani- 
mal's burrow.    Your  hardware 
iealer   ban   theni.        Write  for 
booklet.      Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP  MFG.  CO. 
312S  W.  25  St.,    aeTclati4,  Ohia 


AJT^n  \MnntaA  '"  'c*'"  automobllc  biisliiem  in 
IVieil  Waniea  Detroit.  Expenencp  not  necca- 
HWy.  Can  earn  good  snlarles  with  excellent  chances  for 
advancement.  Addreas  NATIO.NAI.  SERVICK 
BUUBAU,      756  Woodward  Ave,  l>ctroit,  Michigan. 


SKUNK 


We  pav?  top  prices  for  Skunk.M  ink. 

Muskrat,  antl  all  raw   Fur.     Price 

list  free.    M.  J.  JEWKTT  &  SONS. 

REDWOOD.  N.  Y.      -    DKPT.  12. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  BUY  RAW  FURS— DIRECT  FROM  the  hunt- 
er or  trapixjr,  aie  country  fur  buyer,  <ir  the  local 
dealer.    Ill  buy  one  bide  or   ten  thousand    hides. 

My  prlre  IWa  are  lamied  regularly  throti«rhout  the 
season.  VVRITK  for  one  and  keep  posted  on  mar- 
ket eorid  Itlons.      It  Is   free  for  the  anKlnit.    .'>  PKR- 

CKxr    i:.\TaA    paid  on   shipment.s  a- 

Mol'N'lI.Va  TO  J25.0O  AND  OVER.  1  pay  all 
transportation    charges. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  piit  yotir  own  valuation  on 
your  fiirH.ind  If  1  runnot  pay  aa  much  or  more,  I 
will  return  yotir  furs  to  you  at  my  expense.  If  you 
will  he  reiwonable,  we  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  be  of  benellt  to  each  other.  Try  me- 
lt will  mean  extra  money  for  you.  Get  lo  touch 
with  me  at  once.        1K>  IT  NOW. 

HARRY  LEVY 
134-136  West  ZSth  St.,     New  York  Gly 

(Member  of  the  Riw  Fur  Merchants'   AssoclatlOD 
of  the  City  of    New  York. 


tion,  are  retailing  their  milk  at  12  of  milk  that  have  been  produced  and 

cents  per  quart.                      \  marketed  in  this  great  district  have 

The  motto  of  the  State  Dairymen's  been  produced  and  sold  at  nearly  pH 

Association  is  to  protect  the  dairy  in-  times  below  the  cost  of  production.  As 

terests  of   the  state   and   we  believe  the  result  of  this  settlement,  the  pro- 

the   only   way   to   do  this   is   to   co-  ducer  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Pood 

operate   with    each   other,    with    the  Administration  their  figures  upon  the 

distributor   and  with   the   consumer,  cost  of  production  with  a  fair  profit 

If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  added. 


better  for  all. — D. 
Harford  Co.,  Md. 


G.    Harry,   Pres. 


ELGIN  BOAKD  WILL  CLOSE 


To  the  thinking  member  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  this  is  very 
encouraging,  for  it  was  with  this  end 
in  view  that  the  Producers*  Associa- 
tion sent  delegates  to  Washington,  D. 
C,  in  August  and  agaiin  in  September 
v/ith  the  intent  of  working  in  strict 
harmony    with    the    Federal    Govern- 


At  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administrator,      the      Elgin      Butter 

Board  will  be  closed  for  the  duration  <.  .*      *.                     ..        *  4.1.    j  . 

.   ^  ,^        ^                T7>i„j„  ment  for  the  preservation  of  the  dairy 

of  the  war.  A  half  century  ago  Elgin ^^  '^  ^  ,      ^    ,^^    ,    , '^ 

was  the  center  of  the  creamery  Indus 


try  in  Elgin,  Illinois.  The  small 
creameries  in  this  territory,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Elgin  District, 
were  pioneers  in  the  practice  of  of- 
fering their  butter  for  sale  at  meet- 
ings   of  the   Elgin    Board    of   Trade 


cow.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  many  are  very  much  discouraged 
by  this  agreement,  as  evidenced  by  the 
very  many  auction  sales  of  entire 
herds  thruout  the  Chicago  district. 

Reports  from   Green   County,  Wis- 
consin,   show    that    over    1,000   dairy 


which  were  attended  by  butter  buy-    <\^^f  were  shipped  out  of  that  County 
ers   from   Elgin,   Chicago   and   other   during  the  month  of  October,  and  that 
.  .  fully  as  many  more  vnil  go  dunng  No- 

vember. Sales  in  the  Elgin  district 
were  never  so  numerous.  Farmers 
who  have  been  in  the  dairy  business 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  Fox  River  Val- 


For  many  years  the  quptations  es- 
tablished for  creamery  butter  were 
the  basis  on  which  creameries  gen- 
erally sold  their  butter  and  purchas- 
ed their  butterfat.     Of  recent  years 


_,.  .  .  ,,      u  J  ♦!,„  »„tiv  frnm    1^7  ^^6  Selling  their  entire  herds. — W 

Chicago  has  absorbed  the  milk  from       '    ., .,      »         •  *•       c.        *. 


that  district  and  Elgin  has  ceased  to 
be  a  creamery  center.  The  few  per- 
sons interested  In  the  operation  of 
the  Elgin  Board  have  been  more  in- 
terested in  prices  than  in  production 
and  sales  have  not  been  based  on 
actual  commercial  conditions  govern- 
ing butter  or  butterfat.  For  this 
reason  the  request  to  close  was  made, 
as  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
thinks  it  advisable  for  prices  to  be 
more  dependent  upon  actual  mar- 
ket conditions. 


J.  Kittle,  Association  Secretary. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  ON  SECURE 
BASIS 


THE  CHICAGO  MILK  SITUATION 
Cost  of  Production,  Plus  a  Profit 


HAY 


W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.  SOI  W  33  SL    Nm  VlHl  H 

are  the     largest  handlers  of    commlsaiOB  bay  a 

Jngreater    New  York:  II  you  have  h*y  to  dl»-  * 

pose  of  communicate  with  them.  y 

^^^^=       HAY  =s 


Furs    Furs    Furs 

Special    prices  paid   (or   all  kinds  of   furs.    Write  for 
prices   at  once.  CHAS.  J.  STRALKY, 

Dealer  in  Raw  Fnra,         LITTLESTOWN,  PENNA. 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old    Reliable    Hoaw 
Darnel  McCaffrey's  Son* 

Sn-62S  WAatk  Bl<|..  mbtaik.  N. 


►-"->: 


.Guaranteed 

i()  do  mora  work  wttb 
)!!■■  power  tb*D  aav 
'iMkerof  aqaalsiM. 


Serve  the  Nation 

bjr  cettinc  the  most  feed  value  oat  of  your  con 
Utiskine  ears  and  nakioe  fodder  of  the  rest, 
gives  25%  more  feed  value  from  the  crop,  bcsidea 
eavinsr  labor  of  band  busking.  Applcton,  the 
first  fluccesoful  busker,  has  45  yeara'  farm  ma- 
chinery knowledge  built  Into  it.  Simplest, 
BtronRcst,incchanicallyj>er/er«— husks  clean- 
est, Bhclls  least;  bas  moBt  efficient  com  aaver. 
Cuts  or  Bbreda  stallci  etc.  while  buskinff  eaa. 

IPLET0N 

lusker  &  Slireddn* 

SMieflt3*toatto  run ,  work*  oon  to  anyooDdftioo. 
4«lieafor4b.p.«nglDea  aadnp.  l#I/SiteR  BOOiC 
FREE,        ANblMiaK.€a.,Slllhil»Sl.3almlaJL 


Jersey  Club  in  Optimistio  Report 

It   is    universally   recognized   that 
the   welfare    and    increase  of   dairy- 
ing   is    of    vital    importance    in   the 
present    world's    crisis.      The    dairy 
cow    supplies    us    with    most    vitally 
necessary   human   food.      That  many 
dairy  cows  have  been  recently  slaugh- 
tered, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor,    the   high  cost   of  cattle  feed, 
the  high  price  paid  for  beef  animals 
and    the    comparatively    inadequate 
After  a  season  of  conferences,  the    price  paid  for  dairy  products,  Is  also 
controversy  over  the  price  of  milk  for    well   known.      How  far  these  condi- 
the    winter    period    in    the    Chicago    tions     have     affected     the     purebred 
dairy  district  came  to  an  end  when  52    dairy  cattle  has  frequently  been  ask- 
of  the  directors  of  the  Milk  Producers'    ed.  It  can  be  answered,  so  far  as  the 
Association  met  on  November  2  and    Jersey  breed  is  concerned,   by  a  re- 
discussed     the     situation     with     Mr.    port  recently  made  to  the  Directors 
Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  the  Food  Ad-    of  the  American  Jersey  €attle  Club 
ministration.    Mr.  Wheeler  set  up  the    The  fiscal   year  of  this  Club  begins 
proposition     that    if     the     producers    April    1,   and  since   that   date   there 
would  yield  in  this  matter  for  the  two    has  been  an  increase  in  Jersey  regis- 
months   of   November   and   December    trations  of    44    percent,   an    increase 
and  allow  the  Food  Administration  to    In  transfers  of  ownership  of  9  per- 
make  a  price  of  $3.22  per  100  pounds    cent,  an  increase  in  year's  authenti- 
for   their   milk,   he   would    guarantee    cated  milk  and  butterfat  tests  of  5* 
that  the   Food   AdmiQistration  would    percent,  and  an  increase  in  gross  in- 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  of    come  of  44  percent, 
their  findings  on  the  cost  of  producing        Notwithstanding     the     many     ad- 
milk,  and  that  within  sixty  days.     He    ^^^.^^    conditions    affecting   generally 
also  guaranteed  that  their  finding  of    ^^^    ^^^^^    interests,    and    the   great 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  plus  a  fair    a^oynt  of  work  in  support  of  these 
profit  should  be  the  price  for  the  six    interests  recently  carried  on  by  this 
months  of  January,  February,  March,    organization,  the  financial  condition 
April,  May  and  June,  1918,  and  fur-    ^^  ^^^^  American   Jersey  Cattle  Club 
ther,  that  if  these  findings  should  show 
that  milk  was  sold  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1917,  too 
low,  the  difference  would  be  made  up 
to  the  producer  by  adding  this  to  the 
price  that  shall  be  found  to  be  the  cor-  Successful  Dairy  Sale 

rect  price  at  which  he  may  sell   his 

milk    during   the    six   months   named        The   A.    B.   Twining   sale   of  Hol- 
ljQ.yg  steins  and  Guernseys,  Harford  Coun- 

This  plan,  when  worked  out  and  ty,  Md.,  was  a  complete  success.  Tbe 
carried  out,  will  practically  put  the  twenty-five  grade  Holstein  and 
producing  and  marketing  of  milk  upon  Guernsey  cows,  Including  five  first- 
a  new  basis,  equal  with  other  Indus-  calf  heifers,  sold  for  an  average  price 
tries,  which  is  that  of  having  a  fair  of  $140  per  head.  The  top  price  on 
profit  added  to  the  cost  of  production,  Holsteins  was  $230  and  on  Guern- 
It  will  very  readily  be  seen  that  this  seys  was  $201.  These  were  good  ani- 
action  really  places  the  dairy  industry  mals.  The  best  Holsteins  had  cow- 
upon  a  much  safer  basis  than  it  has  testing  records  of  over  14.000  pminrl^ 
ever  occupied  before,  as  it  is  a  well  of  milk  In  twelve  months  and  weigh- 
understood  fact  that  the  tons  and  tons    ed  from  1,300  to  1,4«0  pounds. 


was  never  so  satisfactory  as  it  i3 
now.  The  Club  has  total  resources 
of  $193,800. 


Nov 


ember  17,  1>17. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


11—407 


HortiailtttK 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  MEETING 


jhe  thirty-fifth  biennial  session  of 
^e  American  Pomological  Society  was 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1, 
]917.  A  good  program  had  been  pre- 
pared, containing  subjects  of  general 
interest  to  students  of  fruit  growing, 
snd  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  fruit.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  national  organization, 
jnd  that  the  meeting  was  held  in  a 
good  fruit-growing  district,  the  meet- 
ing was  poorly  attended,  very  few  be- 
ing present  even  from  the  immediate 
\ncinity. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  of  the 
highest  order,  both  as  to  quality  and 
appearance,  and  showed  the  possibili- 
t  e£  and  achievements  of  New  Eng- 
land as  a  fruit-growing  region.  A 
cplendid  opportunity  was  presented  by 
this  exhibit  to  show  the  people  of 
Boston  what  was  being  produced  in 
their  locality  in  the  way  of  fine  fruit, 
but  through  the  inactivity  of  the  local 
managers  and  the  failure  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  newspapers  and 
thus  secure  publicity  there  were  no 
city  visitors. 

The  displays  contained  the  choicest 
of  winter  varieties  of  apples — North- 
em  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Macin- 
tosh, Wolf  River,  Ewalt,  Wagner,  etc., 
ind  were  of  unusual  size  and  color. 
The  packing  was  done  in  an  espe- 
cially attractive  manner.  The  states 
txhiliting  were  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
iTiont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Erjnswick  and  Canada. 

Apple  Breeding 

The  exhibit  of  seedling  apples  made 
by  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  was  most  interesting.  It  con- 
tained exhibits  of  the  parent  apple 
snd  the  seedling  apples  resulting  from 
llantint---  seeds  of  each.  It  could  be 
readily  seen  that  some  varieties  al- 
most always  had  the  power  of  trans- 
irittinp  their  characteristics  to  their 
offspring,  while  in  others  no  simi- 
larity was  to  be  found  in  the  seed- 
linps.  Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun,  of  the 
Ottawa  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
icne  much  in  the  line  of  apple  breed- 
iiif,  in  an  address  on  the  subject  said 
that  ceitain  varieties,  notably  North- 
ern Spy,  Wealthy  and  Macintosh,  had 
exceptional  pow^r  in  influencing  the 
chaiacter  of  their  seedling  offspring. 
It  \v&?  found  that  nearly  one-half  of 
^eedlinf  s  from  Macintosh  were  worthy 
'f  propagation.  He  further  found 
that  Iripht  red  apples  nearly  always 
Froducfd  red  seedlings;  also,  if  the 
female  parent  was  poor  in  quality, 
'■'-  hiph-quality  seedlings  need  be  ex- 
pected. He  .stated  that  in  general 
fcthirif  further  than  this  could  be 
^frecnst  as  to  the  results  to  be 
'^(l-:ed  for  Avhen  planting  seedlings. 

The  Blueberry 

Fjm'    J.    H.    Gourley,    of    Durham. 
H  .  discussed  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  blueberry.     He  stated 
pnat  tlj.   berry   is   found  universally 
'^'  Ntv;    England,    Maine   being    the 
I  greatest     producer,     having     2.50,000 
"fi^es  which    are    annually   gathered. 
pthenvise  this  land  is  unproductive, 
I  ^'  preat  proportion  of  this  product  i? 
panned,  the  rest  being  shipped  mainly 
J'Bo.Hon.    The  estimated  returns  are 
**0  Pfr    acre.      Between    60,000    and 
'Moo  bushels   are  sold  annually  on 
pne  Boston  market,  amounting  to  be- 
M'^^fTi  $175,000   and   $180,000.     It    is 
]  jiJtia]   for   pickers   to   get   two-thirds 
jl^''  picking.     Some   land   owners   sell 
M"^  privilege  to  pick   for  twenty-five 
p^nts  per  person.    A  hand-picker  will 


gather  about  one  bushel  per  day» 
while  those  who  use  "rakes"  can 
gather  three  bushels,  but  the  product 
must  be  hand  cleaned.  The  largest 
shipments  of  blueberries  are  made 
from  the  hard  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  many  as  50  carloads 
per  day  are  often  shipped  from  this 
section.  They  are  gathered  chiefly  by 
the  women  and  children  of  miners. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that 
blueberries  offer  encouraging  prom- 
ise for  development  by  cultivation. 
Intelligent  care  causes  them  to  grow 
to  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
wild  berry,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
quality  is  improved.  Blueberries,  like 
the  cranberry,  require  an  acid  soil. 

Sprayinj;  ts.  DnstiDg  Peaches 

Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Experiment  Station,  in  discussing 
this  subject,  said  that  results  from 
these  methods  produced  very  similar 
results  in  controlling  scab.  The  small 
or  inexperienced  grower  finds  some 
difficulty  in  preparing  the  self-boiled 
material,  since  it  is  hard  to  get  pure 
lime;  hence  the  product  is  variable. 
The  material,  also,  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  clog  the  nozzle.  He  recom- 
mended a  dust  spray  made  as  follows: 
4  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  8  pounds 
finely  ground  sulphur.  After  these 
are  mixed  together,  add  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  glue  dissolved  in  hot 
water. 

Dusting  saves  time  but  requires 
more  material.  The  equipment  is  not 
useful  for  other  kinds  of  work.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that 
leaf  curl  may  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing before  the  leaf  husk  opens  the 
least  bit,  preferably  early  in  the  win- 
ter. 

EYer-Bcaring  Strawberries 

Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
in  speaking  on  the  question  of  the 
success  of  the  ever-bearing  straw- 
berry, said:  "With  us  they  are  a  de- 
cided success,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  decidedly  a  north- 
ern berry  and  will  not  be  successful 
in  the  south."  Others,  however,  told 
of  growing  them  successfully  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Mr.  Farmer  said  that  the  Frances 
was  the  best  variety,  being  large, 
glossy  and  of  good  flavor.  The  Amer- 
icus  is  the  most  cosmopolitan,  as  it 
may  be  grow-n  over  a  wide  range  of 
climatic  conditions.  The  Minnesota 
is  the  best  bearer,  and  the  Superb  is 
the  most  generally  planted  and  is 
most  prolific  of  all  for  spring  crop. 
The  Superb  variety  is  the  healthiest 
and  most  vigorous  plant  of  all,  but  the 
flavor  is  only  medium.  Plants  mu.st 
te  set  very  early  in  spring,  and  a 
crop  may  be  expected  the  coming  fall. 
The  amateur  will  do  best  to  let  them 
bear  both  spring  and  fall.  Mr.  Farmer 
finds  that  when  properly  grown  the 
ever-bearing  stravberry  is  a  money- 
maker, but  usually  people  must  be 
educated  to  eat  them. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  association  for  the  coming 
term,  and  E.  R.  Lake  and  L.  R.  Taft 
were  re-elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer respectively. 

National  Congress  of  Horticulture 
A  meeting  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Horticulture  was  held  in  joint  ses- 
='\(in  with  the  Pomological  Society  on 
Thursday  aftemoon.  This  association 
was  foi-med  last  year  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  parent  society  in  order  to  offer  a 
chance  for  the  consideration  of  the 
commercial  phase  of  fruit  growing, 
something  which  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  charter  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical Society. 

James  B.  Morman,  of  the  Treasury 
Dcbartment  at  Washine^ton.  waq  nrpo. 


FIVE  Good  Reasons 

why  you  should  use 

EL  Frank  Coe's 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


Fertilizers 

1 8S7  ^  tM'MM  Ftwww'  StsBdird  for  Ow  60  Tssrs  j  9 1  8 


1.— Because  They  Are  Sold  at  Right  Prices.     Any 

business  to  long  exist  must  pay  a  profit  to  the  customer 
as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer.  E.  Frank  Coe's  Fer- 
tilizers are.  sold  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  their 
high  quality.  The  man  who  tries  to  sell  you  something 
for  nothing  insults  your  common  sense.  A  good  article 
always  commands  a  reasonable  price. 

2 — Because  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  Produce  Results. 

Many  farmers  have  used  these  fertilizers  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  our  list  of  satisfied  customers  is 
rapidly  growing.  You  are  interested  in  purchasing  a 
fertilizer  which  will  give  you  the  largest  crops  at  the 
least  cost.  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  help  increase  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop  and  assist  the  fanner 
to  secure  greater  profits. 

3 — Because  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  Are  No  Experi- 
ment. They  are  the  result  of  over  sixty  years  of  con- 
tinuous experience  in  the  fertilizer  business.  They  are 
recognized  as  "The  Business  Farmers'  Standard"  and 
are  backed  by  a  reliable  concern  the  quality  of  whose 
goods  has  never  been  questioned. 

4 — Because  They  Are  Properly  Compounded.  They 
are  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scien- 
tific methods,  coupled  with  over  sixty  years  of  practical 
farm  and  factory  experience.  The  plant  foods  are  com- 
bined in  right  proportions  to  give  the  greatest  return. 
The  principal  ingredients  are  wet  mixed  to  secure  a 
more  intimate  mixture  than  can  possibly  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  dry  mixing.  These  fertilizers  are  carefully 
cured,  dried,  finely  ground  and  rescreened  before  ship- 
ment. These  processes  insure  their  delivery  to  the 
farmers  in  prime  drilling-  condition. 

5 — Because  They  Are  Made  of  the  Best  Materials. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  contain  high  grade  agricul- 
tural chemicals.  Dissolved  Superphosphates,  Bone 
Phosphates,  Blood  and  Meat  Tankages  in  forms  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  crop. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  are  made  for  different  crops  and  various  soil  condi- 
tions. If  you  will  tell  us  the  crops  you  intend  to  plant  next  season  and  th« 
typa  of  soil  on  which  your  farm  is  located,  we  will  send  you  one  of  our 
special  crop  books  without  charge  and  suggest  tbe  brands  which,  ill  cur 
opinion,  will  give  you  the  best  results. 

Address  Service  Office 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

EobsKlisr;  of  tbe  Americaa  Agrieultursl  Cbsmleal  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 
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Conlraclort  la  ihe   CoTcrnmenl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN   FAST  COLORS 

Twines,   Canvas.   FUgs 

Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co, 

312  Market    Street.     Philadelphia 
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One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  wliat  lie  tbought  worth 
$25.        Get    our     price   list. 

Refercmes 

DAVID  N.KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  dUowhiil  St.,      Phila.,  Pa 
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What  15c  bX  You  ''^^  Nation's  Capital 


T belittle  matter  cl  18c  in  ^Minj «  orcein  will  briiiu  you  thcPath- 
tinilcr  13  wr«ksontrial.  The  Fath^:ndeTisanillustratcd  weekly, 
|Mit  lishcd  at  the  Nation's  cemer.lci  the  Nation ;  a  parxr  that  prints 
ailthe  nc'vsolthe  world  ami  sells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  mow 
in  its  2Sniyfar.  This  paper  filU  the  1  illwithoutemptyintfthe  p'.irsej 
it  costs  t  utlla  year.  Uym  want  tu  keep  posted  on  what  Is  goinK 
on  in  the  world,  at  the  lea^t  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  is  y>  jr 
n;(:Jns  Myou  vant  ,1  paper  in  ycr  1  ciLe  «h;  h  }•;  sr.cere,  reliable,  eutertaininij.  whclefc^nie,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  Hyou 
wruld.-.riiec^.Tf  a  p.ifci  wf,,  i  r  .  t?  «vei\T!.  !  kr  cleurly,  fairly.  Lrtefly— here  it  i'  Sri.  1  ISc  ti,  ".How  that  yoi  miirlii  tike  «iich  a 
pa|>rr.  ;;rd  we  will'send  th«  Pathfindri  rnrribatiiD  >3  weeks.   Tuf  iiaTuriiinCB    B..-    *lft     ui      ■.•    .^  nA 

Thclf^cduesnotrepayus.  wtarevI«:tc<i)vci11siic»frieods.    inC  r/linriRIICF,  DOX     /0»  VyaSningtOllt  OiCto 


Washinarten,  the  home  of  tho  Pathf intisr,  it  the 
nerva-canter  of  civilization  ;  histor/  is  beins 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  P«thfindor's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affair* 
during  these  atrenueus,  et>och.inaklm  day 


Pleasd     mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TennsylVania  Farmer 


Buy  Good  Rubber  Footwear 
for  Your  Growing  Boys 

They  are  anxious  to  do  a  man's  work.  Give  their  feet  the 
comfort  and  protection  a  worker's  feet  ought  to  have. 

Get  them  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear.    Vacuum  cured, 
practically  one  solid  piece.    It  keeps  their  feet  warm  and  (\- 
and  gives  the  greatest  number  of  days  wear  at  the  lowc:,. 
cost  per  days  wear. 

Worn  by  nine  and  one-half  million  people.  Sold  by  55,000 
dealers.  These  are  big  figures,  but  they  are  true.  Quality 
made  this  possible.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  and 
be  BUre  you  are  getting  the  genuine  *'  Ball-Band.'* 

WfM^  for  Fi-mm  Booklet,  "Mof •  Dmym  WKBAfi" 

It  describes  the  different  kinds  of  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  and  shows  pictures  of  it 

MltMAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO..  366   Water  Street.  Miihawaka.  \H\UM 
"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quatitst" 
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^Wntor  Gboiferf' 


To  the  f armors  or  town  people  who  are  obliged  todrive  their 
Fords  da.\'  in  and  day  out  tliroiigh  Winter's  f reeziag  cold, 
the  Crew  I^'vick  Victor  Heater  is  a  real  friend. 
'Iliis   wdl-built.  sturdy   liealer  requires  no  fuel.     It  gets  its  heat  ftoiB) 
e  engine  cxhouxt;  and   .sends— 

A  Steady  Current  of  Fresh  Air    Heat 

— to  the  fwt  :»iiil  b<><lie  of  the  folks  in  tlic  l)a(k  sciit. 

First   co^t  i-.   final  cost;  itjs  noiadess;  fool-proof;  cannot  burn  or  scordi 

shties   or   n»J)fc*. 

Easily  in  tHl!«'.l  in  Ford  Touring,  Sedan  or  Town  Car.     Refndates  to  re- 

fiuired    »emfKTMtnr;'s;    beat.«<   in   30   .secondn. 

See  Uie  Victor    llrater  at  your  dealer's  or  order  direct  if  he  can't  supfily 

vou,    giving    iloalor's   name. 

CREW  LEVICK  CO..       123  North  Broad  St.,    Phila.,  U.  S.  A. 


Onf  of  the  Pdrit  wvf  Inroi^t  prtxlurrrs  and  rtfintu  of 
oils  and  vmnujuclvirm  of  pttrolrnm  productn. 
RFTFINFRIKH:  PwiiMylvHiilft  ParBfflnc  Workn.    KMwmfT  Re- 
liiiiiig  Co.CiliMlc  «)ll  Work.  So^ilMxinl  OH  WotUm 
I'UontClNC.  COMPAN'IKH:  MiilrOl!  c;o  .Pa  .  Ppmlir<rk  Oil 
Co..  i-a»  rciice  OH  Co..  P».,  ComblnHtion  ott.Co..   P»..  Wann* 
CO.,  111.,  r>kiA. 

BRAN  CUES:  New  York,  Cblmco,  S«n  Frsorlaro.fBMUmoro. 
Boaton. 
VOViVM'.ti  0FFK;K.S;  I,(.i.iU»n.  K« 

Stnd  tor   Free  Booklet 


$5.00 

Complete 


£101. 


^:l-» 


CREWLEVICK 


PAXVUf. 
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Please  n>ention   PenDsylvania    Farmer  when  writing  to  advertiaen. 


ent  and  discussed  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  as  applied  to  ordiardingr. 
There  was  much  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject since  it  had  been  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Farm  Loan  Board  would 
not  consider  fruit  orchards  when  plac- 
ing a  valuation  on  land  upon  which  a 
loan  had  been  asked.  Mr,  Morman 
explained  that  in  general  this  was  the 
letter  of  the  ruling,  but  that  the  spirit 
of  its  application  was  broader  than 
might  appear  from  the  wording.  The 
extreme  and  often  fictitious  valuation 
which  is  placed  upon  orchard  lands  in 
some  localities  is  not  accepted  as  a 
true  valuation  upon  which  a  safe  loan 
may  be  placed.  The  productive  value 
of  land  for  other  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  the  only  safe  consideration. 
Successful  orcharding  is  so  much  a 
personal  matter,  depending  as  it  does 
upon  the  businesslike  management  of 
an  individual,  that  an  orchard  has  lit- 
tle intrinsic  value  apart  from  him. 
Since  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  has  noth- 
ing of  the  life  insurance  character 
about  it,  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
land  must  be  considered  as  the  loan 
enhancing  the  value  of  a  farm,  and 
fruit  trees  upon  land  is  considered  as 
valuation.      However,    the    value    of 


November  17,  jf 

STARTING  CUCUMBERS  IN 
GREENHOUSES 


Market  gardeners  in  the  large  fo  J 

ing  section   at  Irondequoit,  near 
Chester,  are  busy  at  work  during , 
uary  in  planting  seed  of  the  cucumbej 
Many  of  the  gardeners  there  practia 
sowing  the  seed  in  flats,  using  ) 
prepared  soil  for  this  work.    The 
are  placed  then  under  proper  con 
tions    of   moisture,   heat   and  air, 
that  the  seed  grows  rapidly  and 
velops  into  a  small  plant  quickly, 
soon   as  the  cotyledonous  leaves 
fully  developed  and  the  tip  of  the  fij 
true  leaf  shows  between  these  rudjj 
mental   leaves,   the    cucumber   plant] 
are   lifted,   carefully,   and   are  tran 
planted  into  pots.    A  few  of  the  me^ 
place    them   in    small   plots,  at  fir 
later  to  be    transplanted   into  larg 
pots,    while    others    transplant   inij 
fours  or  sixes  and  do  not  transplj 
again.    As  a  general  rule,  the  cucun 
ber  plant  is  not  adapted  to  transplan 
ing,  but  here  is  an  incident  where 
method  is  practiced  and  it  i.s  carria 
on  very  successfully.  •  Much  depen 
on  the  care  of  the  operator,  the  condij 
tion  of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  aii 


^■f'f'O'^-'"- 


"tfi^ 


A  Good  Type  of  Small  Greenhouse 


!C 


the  valuation  of  the  whole  is  increased 
accordingly. 

National  Apple-Packing  Legislation 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hetzel.  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  in  a  short  address 
urged  an  agitation  for  a  national  apple 
packing  law.  The  chaotic  condition 
existing  today  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  uniform  requirements  makes  in- 
telligent packing  for  the  general  mar- 
ket impossible.  Many  .states  have  no 
law  whatever  while  others  have  good, 
rigid  laws,  but  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  the  public  is  not 
sure  of  what  it  is  buying  unless  it  is 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of 
a  given  state.  Since  the  numbers, 
characters  or  names  placed  upon 
packages  by  different  individuals  and 
different  states  have  no  common 
meaning,^they  are  meaningless  to  the 
ordinary  buyer. 

A  national  law  defining  and  naming 
the  different  grades  would  standardize 
apple  packages  so  that  they  might  be 
bought  intelligently  in  any  market  in 
the  same  way  as  are  other  goods.  The 
greater  confidence  gained  by  the  pub- 
lic would  naturally  incTPa'^p  the  aver- 
age retail  price  as  the  element  of  lot- 
tery would  thus  be  removed  in  the 
buying  of  apples  in  packages. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  pre- 
pared a  proposed  list  of  grades  and 
spccifif'ations  (vei-y  similar  to  the 
New  York  law)  which  it  urges  all  in- 
dividuals and  horticultural  societies  to 
urge  upon  Congress  so  that  we  may 
have  a  national  law  which  would 
control  the  packing  of  all  apples  of- 
fered for  interstate  shipment. 


etc.     A   greenhorn   is  not  wanted 
this  particular  work  as  he  would 
many   plants.      This   is   woilc   for 
expert. — A.  E.  Wilkinson. 


NOVEMBER  VEGETABLE  HINTS 


November  vegetable  hints  f » cm 
Pennsylvania  State  College  are  asfil 
lows: 

Trenching    of   celery    should 
soon  after  November  1,  when  there  i 
a  large  amount  to  be  stored. 

Carrots  should  be  lifted  earlier 
other  hardy  root  crops.  Store  in 
damp,  cool,  well  ventilated  plai  e  wha 
they  will  not  freeze. 

Do  not  store  late  cabbage  uiitil 
essary.      Burying    is    a    trouble 
method  but  it  keeps  the  head-*  l'"? 
and  crisp. 

Have    you    enough    soil    stcired  w 
starting  early  vegetable  plants? 

Do  not  store  vegetables  if  yo"  ^ 
get  a  fair  price  in  the  fall.    The  f* 
of  storing,  the  risk,  and  the  i-VinnK 
involved  should  be  taken  into  consi^* 
ation  before  storing. 

Mulch  the  hardy  onions  with  stra' 
manure,  or  the  like,  after  the  ?W 
has  been  frozen,  to  prevent  alter 
freezing  and  thawing. 

Apply  liberal   quantities  of  man 
to  asparagus  and  rhubarb. 

Rhubarb   is   forced   very   profitaji 
during  the  winter.     All  roots  nre 
up  in  the  fall  and   allowed  to  fri 
before  being  forced. 

If  any  part  of  the  farm  or  P'^ 
needs  drainage,  now  is  the  time  to ' 
that  work. 


'  ( 


November  17,  1917. 
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YourBargainBookWiDSaveYouMoney 


Congoleum  Art  Ruff 


78A8209  Oueplcop  Confoteura  Utili- 
ty niifl.  size  t;x',t  fi.  These  ruff»  Imt  Wat 
Wlthour  talking  and  will  not  rra«  or 
cairi,  TJiey  look  well  and  wear  welL 
Cmi  be  vBshe  j  riMn  ^th  «o*p  and  water. 
Sblwiug  weight.  i'A  Ifts. 
'Ptif,    saob     


$4.85 


Economy  Is  the  Watchword  of  the  Nation 

Real  economy  means  the  abolition  of  extravasanee  and  the  purchase  of  neceBeities  at  the  lovveiit  pos- 
sible prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Economy  means  buyins  DIRECT— makinK  a  handsome  saving 
over  retail  prices— takinK  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  at  cash  prices   in  the  best  markets. 

Tho  Charloa  William  Slorei  helps  you  In  these  things.  We  are  located  in  tho  heart  of  the  nation's  greiiti'st  merchan- 
dlae  center.  We  buy  in  tremenduus  quantities  from  primary  aouroet  <rf  supply.  We  D«r*r  Bin  a  caati  discount.  We 
sell  direct  to  you.  We  have  doiio  away  with  oxi)onslve  Bhowrooms  and  eliminated  every  unnecessary  buyinir  ;inil  selling 
expmiae.  We  have  »«i  salesmen  eacupt  our  catalog,  no  bad  daMs,  no  coaUy  credit  systasa,  Onr  ten  mammoth  warc- 
hoii'^cn  are  bulging  with  tho  tliust  prcxlucts  of  the  nation's  greatest  factories  and  workshopw.  Most  of  tin:;*'  ginxU  wptb 
lM>tigtit  ou  ^HN'Jally  ailvantaceuuB  tenna  before  present  prices  took  effect  and  repment  the  bisoest  roerctiandiiie  bargaltt.4 
In  America  toUa>-.  We  have  a  traiiieil  orcanlzatlon  of  4,000  people  who  specialise  in  pleasing  our  milliond  of  cuslomer.-i. 
Our  location  in  New  Yerk  City  and  splendid  tranvpertation  facilities  by  rail  and  water  make  us  practleally  next  door 
to  you.  This  mean!)  eciinoiny  of  tiuie  in  delltering  your  goods.  Every  article  we  sell  Is  backed  by  our  ironrlad 
guarantee  of  salisraction  or  your  money  back. 

Tho  Items  here  represent  only  a  few  sample  ralues.  There  tn  100.000  more  in  the  pages  of  our  catalog.  "\our 
Itargaln  Book,"  which  you  liare  in  your  homa  Oet  this  book  out  today!  It  will  help  you  make  erery  dollar  you 
spend  go  farther  and  show  you  the  way  to  real  ECONOMY. 


Granite  Art  Square 

$0651 


78Aa273  A  «x»  ('..  Uranlt*  Art 
Sijiiaro  (It  ICural  ciualiiv  One  of  the 
iieaviebl  kinds  made.  IleTersible  rug  apleo; 
did    wearing    qualities.      Kbpg 

wt,  6%,  Ihs 

Other  sizes  and  patternt  shown  en  paots 
7n-7»i  0t  VMr  Bantaln   Book. 


$2.65 


Sxll-Velvet  Rug  $1521'  Scrim  Valance  Curtain 


78A  1 0602  .\  s.anied  Velvet  Rug  of 
Sood  weljtlif.  I  !.j-elv  wdvcn  In  a  beautiful 
colored  floral  design  with  tan  ground. 
gnen  and  rui  coloriaas.  Size.  i<xll  ft. 
tibtnutng   Height.    23    lbs.  CI  C  CC 

Price,    each     ^lu.Od 

Other  rujt  shown   on    pa«€«   781    to  788 
<»  "Vow  Bviaifl   Seek." 


Double  Couch  Beds 


Nottingham  Curtain       I   Scrim  Valance  Corfrin    '''^P^'*?  j™'^'''  ^^= 


38A2075  A  nt>at  Scrim  Valancg 
t'liriaiti.  trimmed  with  2-lnch  fliet  In- 
scrlioii  and  L'-iucti  hem.  V..nh  cur- 
tain 2  yds.  6  in.  long.  22  tn.  wida; 
valance.  26il">  in.  Already  hem-  TQ^ 
med  (nr  us>>     Khpj    wt  ,  1  lb     . .  •  JfC 


'\z:z3 


78A8490  A  Seaiuiw*-.  Inpestry  Brus- 
.■^^l^^  Ku«c  i;iJ  ft.  <;oi..ti  :::  a  ru  !i  floral 
desieii.  well  covered:  has  a  mcdalllgu  cea* 
ter  of  (;ri;i':i  and  broMn  »iiU  delioata 
slindc-!  of  tan  luid  a  tiorrtcr  i^f  red  roses. 
Shipping  weight,  about  11  lln  ^Q  AC 
I'hw,    each #O.Ja 


38A3003  Lambrequin  Nottingham 
t'urtaia  in  one  piece,  diridcd  at  thr  hot- 
toui  tu  look  like  two  curtains  with  ral- 
ance.  Width.  60  Inches  Length.  3  yardtf. 
iShiiiping  weight,  about  l^  lbs. 
I*rlce,  complete 


76c 


38A2080  i^rrira  Valamu  Curtain 
with  beautiful  fllet  insertion  A  Col- 
onial effect.  Lach  i  uriatri  L'o  inches 
Bide.  2  yards  6  lnchf«  lonR.  \'alance 
is  27x15  inches.  8bpg.  wt  . 
I'.-i  ^\n.    Price,  complete  .  . 


$1.15 


For  Big  Bargains  in  Home  Furnishings  See  "Your  Bargain  Book" 


White  Enameled  Crib 


$Q65 


« 


7aA2242  A  Double  Rtecl  Couch  in 
popular  desitrii  May  bo  u>«d  as  two  sepa- 
rate couches  or  a*  a  double  Ijed.  IiHimlshed 
w\tb  guaranteed  Ronielink  fabric  spring 
and  a  raivet  cotton  mattress.  Each  coudi 
B  ft  10  iv  loriiv  04  iiiHiisi  wi.le  aiul  17 
lacbss  high.  Shpg.  m..  com- 
plete,   SO    piiur.i.iH       Price 


■©l-#»; 


'lt7      rllUI       1  I 

$7.95 


Kitchen  Chairs 


85 


Centa 
Each 


76Alie8       Good 

.Strong  Kitchen  Cbalr, 
made  of  solid  kQn 
dried  l.ar.luf.od.  fin- 
ished in  golden  oilk 
j;li  ?».  perfectly  fltttd 
back  rase  with  bract 
arms.  ITeight  36H 
iiiche*.  Seat  15H  in. 
blipg.     wt., 

85c 


^  lunm. 
IJ  Ih-. 
Viicp. 


e.icli 


.Oak  Kitchen 
Cupboard, 
Glass  Panels 


6 


98A2eoe     OlasB 

paneled  kltdien  cup- 
imard  made  of  Mleetad 
wood  with  aoUd  Mk 
front,  flnlsbed  In  glosHy 
golden  oak  and  very 
tiandwrnely  designed. 
The  upiKiT  cabinet  baa 
china  slielres  Ttie  two 
drawers  are  wcU  fitted. 
There  are  two  roomy 
drawsrs  and  a  wadoua 
cupboard  nndemeath. 
It  is  78  inches  Mgh.  38 
Incfaes  wide  and  ir>  in. 
deep.  An  exceptionally 
well  mn(\f  cupboard. 
Slilppod  from  ware- 
house in  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Hhinpinc  weight.  110 
pounds.  ♦!•   jr 

1-rier  ^0.40 


White   Lined  Oak 
With  SUdins 
Nickeloid  Tray 

$1  ^30 


Kitchen   Cabinet 


16 


7SA808  Roll  curtain  front 
kitchen    cabinet    with     many 

»xi»U<-nt  /eaturcs  of  con- 
struction. 71  inches  high,  40 
inchef)  wide  and  26  inches 
dettp.  VeiV  strongly 
built  of  Belocted  stock 
with  light  golden  oak 
finish.  TliH  top  cup- 
l>oiird  has  white  on- 
ameijvl  Interior.  It 
i.H  tilted  with  disap- 
pearing roll  ciutain 
front.  r«morablo  all- 
metal  flour  bhi  that 
hold*  ;tS  lbs  :  lB%x 
11%-lncli  metal  cut- 
tiiig     hoard.       Hhpg. 


76A262S  Wl\l*i-  Enameled  Steel  Crib 
with  ilrop  b.  le.  47  Inches  higli,  4  ft. 
«  m.  long.  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  A  very  strong- 
ly nade  safe  crib  priced  vary  low.  Has  a 
link  falnic  steel  frame  aiiring. 
.SbpK    wt..  8fi  lbs      Price,   ca.  li  

Loose  Cushion  Rocker 


$8.65 


$i^95 


6 


95A2I65 

Lor>se    Cusiiion 

Parlor    Itncker, 

made     of     se- 

lecte<1        Mrctl. 

Tlie  rusikion  is 

nia(>  of  genu- 

Ine    hair    cor- 

ertxl      wltli      a 

mercer!  zed 

plain     c  r  e  e  n 

Tolour.        Seal 

frame  is  very  heary  with  boUsd  claw  feet 

legs.      The    seat    Is    voneersd.      Measures 

241^  lnrhe<i  wide.  2*  Inches  deep  snd  the 

liatk    in    20%    in.    high    alx>ve     "        ~ 

r.ii'  .cut.    .^;iii-g.  wt.,  35  ii.s. 


$6.95 


TAasc  are  only  a  few  of  the  100,000  bargaiitt  in  "  Your  Bargain  Booh"— oar  t.OOO-pame  catalog,  which  yoa  haoo  in  yonv  homo.     Got  thi*  book  oat  today  and  begin  to  tave  money  f 


»5^ 

Imitation 
Brovn 
Spanieh 
Leather 

Covering 


Reclirln«  attacUnicnl  nnd  foot  r»Jt. 
Beat  2lii:  If.  nith  s'.eel  ispring  cjo- 
atructloM  Arms  4  In.  wide,  back  i'l  in. 
htah  frwui  tup  of  ^cat.  .Sli|>g  wt..  60  llis 
75AB6-l60    :»o;id    Oak,     er  QA 

«okler   t!i.U!i      Trice «pu.^W 

7|AB6-200    Maliogiiny  C   QA 

flilBHieil    birch      PrI,-* 0»9V 


Hardwood 
Rocker 


75AIIS8  Hard  wood 
Kocker.  gulden  oak  glosa 
11111.01.  Hack  27  ^  iitoliC* 
hiali.     A  well  j>liape<l  solid 

XMiild      I 

2\     ii»U   i    V.I.I. 
weiK!.;.    jK    II 
Prici-.     cich.  . 


Dining  Table  and  Chair 


78At  III  Bolld  oak 
wi'h  (t>p.  back  slat  and 
I>aiicl  (it  iiuart(>r-3awod  oak 
in  Kol'i^n  llnLtli.  linx  scat 
covered  with  genuine  black 


IS    iurhf.    deep,  !  le'aliier.       Height    of    back. 

v.i.l,v     .•<li.i.i.iii«  I    J^    in     •'v'.ti.    l7V4xl.'.^i    In. 

"'    "  $1.98 


Sliippiiig 

$2.12 


jii  111 

Sc.j.g, 
liw      Pri 


each 


7BA243B  •  ft.  Rstension  TaUe 
with  42  incta  top  and  8  inch  pedes- 
tal of  latest  deaign.  Massive  cSaw 
feet  legK.  Made  of  soli<l  iinasonuil 
oak.  goidan  oak  gloss  finish.  Table 
cxionds  very  esflil.v  t'omplete  with 
leaves.  bhipping  weight,  #A  AC 
l(»     lbs.        rrico ^if»i>0 

For  TaMsa  of  otiisr  styles  Md  fln- 
hhes  ts«  "Your  Barfaln  Bot>fc." 


Nursery  Chair 


78  A3  48      Nunery     Chair 

aiiulo  of  woven  liplint  wood, 
brown  ookjr.  Filled  witli 
swinging  iray.  Seat  is  12 
Inches  ivtda  All  wucmI  part^t 
altri  boivvn  Spleniiid  ralue. 
HhippUig  weight,  6 
lbs.      I'rlce,    each   .    . 


95c 


7BA289    Oolonia!    design    Buffet    59 

in.    high  of  seasoned  oAk.   golden  finish, 

with  beveled  Kroncli  )<late  mirror  ;iOilO 

III.     Top  of  base  4'J  in     «irte  by  21   ia. 

<lee)>      LinMi  drawer  3t:xl4i7    m.     <>ip- 

Imard   3<»rl7iie   In  8hp» 

wt.,    180  Ib^       I'l!  -e,  .1.1..  . 


$16.90 


Oak  Bedroom  Set 


Also  Sold  Separately 


Tlirco  pieces  to  maU'h,  all  of 
«c.|i,n-,l  niii.riiil.  fully  miaranteed 
75A595  Noally  designed  wash 
i>laii>l  111  selc'tivl  plain  oak  Top 
is  M  in.  wide  and  10  In.  deep. 
(ii.lr|cn  oak  tlnlsh  Teep  drawer 
nuu.^mc-i  10^.x2ix4V2  in.  The  closet 
Is  11' 4  In  il'-ep  and  has  two  pan- 
eled ili.iweri.      KlipK.   wt..    »4    QC 

«,.   lbs.     rri  .-,   each ^t,iJ%> 

78 A 596  T»'csRer  to  ntith.  of 
the  s.inic  itodl  cniallty  n;u  I'cr- 
f.itiv  fl  Ic'l  drawers  Top  ni,»aMire» 
.TXxlP  liichi-s  FittoJ  with  24x14- 
Inch  hevpVd  mirror.  Has  2«  larre 
and  2  Binall  <lrnwiTS.  nicely  inade 
ntid    well    flilcl       Phipplnit    weiglit. 

Iir>  lbs.     I'rlco.  each SI  1.36 

78 A 594  Scli.I  Onk  V.'-(\  rnVlen 
(Ilk  finish  ITesd  and  foo'  hoard 
all  liovoled  lonslnic'ion  Kxireimo 
height.  Br,  Inches.  Pnmished  In  tho 
rociUr  full  width  only,  4  ft  «I  In. 
wide.  Shipping  weight.  105  noimda 
Price,  ea* So.oD 


Combination  Offer 

One  of  our   biitgest  raluis      A    bed.   niattrf-4 
and   spHng  for  $1«  !»r<       Al»e  sold   se«aratHy. 
7SA2269    Whit  J    oniunoied    sUvl    bed    with 
two-inch  iiosts  and  r>/16-lnch  filled  tikIs    Width-.. 
4  fl.    a  in.,   4  ft.   ur  .<  ft    (•  in    Sliptc    (7   AC 

wt..    or;   Ihv     Prire ..       ^••IF»» 

76A2306  rtooielirk  wire  fubri-  Minn; 
guarantttsi  for  10  years  !!«.<  '.G  lieli.  al  siiriiiK 
and  double  rlvete<l  fratna.  Will  liot  sae.  Widili 
4  ft.    C  In..  4  ft  or  3  fC  C  in      .«ilipg. 

Wt.  «•  Iba    rrlca.  each 

Mattress  mado  of  11  Ihs  of  Cansrtinn  sei 
moss  with  heavy  Inyer  of  new  felled  c,->Min  ot, 
tor.  It  is  well  fuft.xl  nnd  covered  with  b^svy 
ticking.  Shpc.  wt.  of  lanrBst  site.  '4  Ihs 
75A42I-46  Wie  4  ft.  6  in  i  tfi  1  H 
6  ft     :;  (II      Price ^V^IV 

?8A42  I  -40    Sisp  4  ft,  z  6  ft.  8  in    55.85 
5A42I-38    SIM  S  ft    6  In.   X  8  "    «  '" 

Price     SS.OO 

Bs  surs  to  Stat*  sin  tf  bwl  and  sring. 


$3.85 


;^g|iiMd^%i||H,' 


mttm.sm 


I WH'  ;■  iVi 

'iTfiin'.ni 

'PWf'»iwimi  ft,iTi 

.  --■  •jii; 
f«i  'rmimr'-... 

-     viji^iliihiii'ii. 


Bed.  Mattress  and  Spring 


^swa^^f|gfl)^|oifcgag. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  AND  PEACE 


American  farmers  have  been  asked 
to  expand  their  acreage  of  wheat,  and 
as  an  assurance  against  loss  if  peace 
should  intervene,  Congress  has  given 
a  guarantee  of  $2  per  bushel  for  the 
1918  harvest  at  primary  interior  ter- 
minal markets.  But  a  question  which 
has  already  been  much  discussed  is 
the  effect  on  wheat  prices  if  peace 
should  come  within  a  year.  The  an- 
swer is  clearly  given  in  a  published 
statement  (Bulletin  No.  10)  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

"This  guarantee,"  Mr.  Hoover  ex- 
plains, "does  not  apply  to  the  1917 
harvest;  and,  while  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  has  developed  a 
method  by  which,  so  long  as  the  Food 
Administration  lasts,  the  farmer  may 
receive  an  assurance  of  $2.20  on  the 
basis  of  the  Chicago  terminal  market 
for  his  1917  wheat,  I  would  like  to 
have  it  clear  to  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration by  law  comes  to  an  end  with 
peace. 

"So  if  peace  should  come  between 
now  and  the  1918  harvest  there  will 
be  a  period  in  which  no  guarantees 
exist,  and  in  which  the  price  of  wheat 
may  fall  much  balow  present  prices, 
due  to  competition  from  the  more  dis- 
tant countries.     Even  if  carried  over 

1917  wheat  will   not   fall   within   the 

1918  guarantee,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  of  prime  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  get  his  1917  wheat 
into  the  market  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment." 

This  statement  does  not  signify  an 
expected  early  peace,  but  rather  points 
cut  the  risk  of  gambling  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  farmers  to  gain,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  to  lose,  if 
peace  should  arrive,  by  withholding 
1917  wheat  from  the  market. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  govern- 
ment is  incurring  a  great  financial 
risk  in  guaranteeing  the  1918  wheat 
price.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
the  crop  will  total  about  a  billion 
bushels,  and  if  peace  should  come 
within  a  year  there  will  be  no  foreign 
market  for  at  least  400,000.000  bushels 
of  thi?  wheat.  The  guarantee  of  $2 
per  bushel  for  1918  wheat  at  primary 
interior  terminal  markets  is  binding 
until  May  1,  1919.  Should  peace  come 
before  the  1918  wheat  harvest  is  mar- 
keted and  the  vast  stores  of  wheat  in 
India  and  Australia  be  unloaded  on 
the  world's  markets  the  los?  to  the 
government  will  probably  be  from 
$300,000,000  to  $500,000,000  en  the 
wheat  guarantee.  The  United  States 
government  is  therefore  carrying  the 
risl:  as  to  the  1918  crop  instead  of 
apkintr  the  farmers  to  do  po. 


onstrated  the  value  of  the  Silo  as  a 
means  of  preserving  cattle  feed. 

Dairy  farmers  having  siloes  have 
been  able  to  conserve  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  the  food  value  of  their 
frosted  corn. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  has  help- 
ed to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  silo; 
for  by  helping  each  other,  and  by  the 
use  of  machinery,  farmers  have  been 
able  to  save  the  crop  to  an  extent  not 
possible  under  the  old  plan  of  husking 
the  corn  and  saving  the  dry  fodder. 

Early-sown  wheat  is  looking  well 
and  some  farmers  have  their  fall 
plowing  well  advanced. 

The  buckwheat  crop  was  practical- 
ly cut  in  half  by  the  early  frosts, 
some  fields  late  sown  being  entirely 
destroyed. 

Prices  will  be  excellent  for  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  a 
crop  through  good  soil  preparation 
and  early  seeding. 

Turnips  have  yielded  well  and 
promise  to  help  out  considerably  the 
shortage  in  the  potato  crop  in  the 
county,  caused  by  rot  and  early  frosts. 


PRICE  MAKING 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

FARM  NOTES 


Weather  conditione  ha'e  been  very 
ursj-tisfactory  for  gettin.c  farm  work 
done  in  October,  and  on  November  1 
there  are  ?Aill  many  acre?  of  potatoes 
in  the  ground  and  a  good  deal  of 
unhuskcd  corn  standing  in  the  fitld. 

The  ground  has  been  frozen  to  the 
tlepth  cf  an  inch  or  more  and  two  to 
pjx  inches  of  snow  has  fallen  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  county,  but  is 
practically  all  melted  off  now. 

This  year  with  its  late  spring  and 
farlv  frosts  has  more  than  ever  dem- 


Price-making  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  people.  How  are  they  made?  Few 
know.  The  fanner  insists  that  he  has 
no  part  in  the  making  of  the  prices  of 
his  own  products,  and  therefore  he 
feels  he  ii  habitually  exploited.  The 
city  man  complains  he  has  to  pay  what 
is  asked  in  town.  The  president  .of 
the  Michigan  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion the  other  day  suggested  that  the 
price  paid  for  beans  to  the  farmer 
should  be  fixed  by  a  "disinterested 
cor^mission"  and  not  by  supply  and 
demand.  The  manufacturers  of  pack- 
age goods  feel  that  they  have  the 
right  and  should  have  the  power  to 
fix  retail  prices  for  their  products  and 
compel  retailers  to  stick  to  them  under 
penalty  of  law  (Stephens  bill);  while 
the  retailers  who  deal  with  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  the  man  who  names 
the  price  he  will  pay  "or  leave  it," 
and  thus  in  the  last  analysis  is  the 
one  who  fixes  the  price,  knows  he  must 
adjust  prices  to  conditions  or  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  or 
go  out  of  business.  There  is  only  one 
price  maker  th:jt  ignores  the  law  of 
"marginal  utility,"  as  it  affects  the 
consumer,  and  that  is  the  Government 
acting  through  a  price  fixing  commis- 
sion and  making  prices  supposed  to 
suit  both  producer  and  consumer  and 
pleasing  neither. 

Any  such  body's  work  is  a  pure 
guess.  It  has  no  scientific  sanction 
and  can  have  none  since  it  can  Vrow 
no  buyer's  mind.  Even  $.5  per  barrel 
is  too  high  for  flour  based  on  tht  pur- 
chasing power  of  some  people;  f-^O 
per  barrel  would,  under  given  circum- 
Ftances,  be  none  too  high  for  some 
other  people.  Many  people  would 
gladly  pay  even  more  for  flour  rather 
than  be  wholly  deprived  of  it;  others 
would  balk  at  paying  $10  when  other 
foods  could  be  substituted. 

The  same  law  applies  to  the  pro- 
duction. All  guesses  at  "cost"  by  the 
Trade  Commission  and  similar  bodies 
are  nothing  more  than  guesses.  Cost 
in  99  per  cent  of  the  cases  is  purely 
an  individual  matter,  and  being  so  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  e-stablish- 
ments  or  for  any  two  men;  even  the 
average  is  something  one  could  hardly 


figure  accurately,  and  the  amount 
would  have  only  academic  interest .  nd 
no  practical  value  if  found.  All  such 
charts  as  some  of  our  agricultural 
papers  are  printing  to  show  farmers 
the  profit  and  loss,  say  in  making  fat 
hogs  or  beef  cattle,  are  purely  tenta- 
tive. They  have  no  practical  value 
to  any  given  person ;  they  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  a  practice  "sum"  given 
out  by  a  schoolmaster;  and  would  not 
hold  good  as  to  any  two  farms  lying 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  road  in 
the  same  township.  Dr.  H.  E.  Hor- 
ton  says:  "Search  of  the  literature 
of  the  United  States,  France,  England 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  fails  to 
reveal  publications  indicating  public- 
ists have  had  any  clear  conception  of 
their  problem.  Germany  has  done 
some  better,  but  not  much,  in  ap- 
proaching and  handling  the  problem, 
and  this  while  clearly  indicating  the 
proper  method  of  solution."  All  these 
efforts  by  students  are  based  on  the 
academic  theory  of  "standardization" 
which  the  present  administration  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  has 
made  a  hobby  and  a  fetish.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  standardizing  men 
even  for  running  an  automatic  ma- 
chine, though  the  modern  paternalist 
professors  in  government  are  doing 
their  best  to  make  people  think  so  in 
order  perhaps  to  prepare  for  some 
other  radical  program,  later.  When 
we  do  arrive  at  a  "standard  man"  who 
shall  work  on  the  basis  of  Govern- 
ment fixed  prices  and  editors'  charts 
of  profit  and  loss,  as  in  raising  stock 
with  stabilized  prices  for  feed  and 
fixed  prices  for  the  stock,  we'll  all  go 
broke  or  be  reduced  to  economic  slav- 
ery; because  it  will  be  only  a  short 
time  until  one-half  the  workers  oc- 
cupying the  better  places  and  working 
under  the  better  conditions  and  with 
better  brains  will  starve  out  the  other 
half  who  will  not  be  able  to  make  ex- 
changes at  all.  —  Editorial  in  Price 
Current. 


NEW  JERSEY  TRADE  NOTES 


Thousands  of  bushels  of  windfall 
and  wormy  apples  are  wasted  in  New 
Jersey  every  year.  This  fruit  can  be 
used  and  should  be  demanded  by 
housewives.  Retailers  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  "particular"  customers  and  do  not 
handle  this  grade  of  apples,  as  "there 
is  no  sale  for  it."  It  can  only  be 
handled  satisfactorily  by  quick  sales. 
Some  stores  have  advertised  in  ad- 
vance, and  thus  been  able  to  dispose 
of  large  quantities  quickly.  Really 
good  apples  often  go  to  cider  presses 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel, 
which  if  consumed  promptly  would 
take  the  place  of  other  more  costly 
food. 

Tender  the  present  old-time  grocery 
store  business,  cheap  food  cannot  be 
handled  advantageously.  It  is  one 
rea.son  why  so  much  good  food  wastes 
on  our  fai-ms.  The  costs  of  credit, 
delivery  and  "makinp-  a  show"  are  too 
much  for  cheap  poo*h.  Many  retail 
storekeeper?  would  lik?  to  sell  out  if 
they  could  afford  tr.  and  go  into  some 
other  business.  They  can't  afford  to 
soil  out  because  of  the  credit  accounts 
owing  them. 

It  is  most  assuring  at  such  a  time 
as  this  to  realize  that  trade  customs 
are  being  laid  aside  and  the  "public 
in    general"    considered    first       Flour 


mills  in  New  Jersey  are  selling  their 
products  in  quantities  as  low  as  live 
pounds.  Retail  stores  are  selling 
wholesale  quantities  for  cash  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Wholesale  houses  and 
manufacturers  are  selling  direct  to 
consumers. 

Out  of  all  the  criticism  leveled  at 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  producers 
and  consumers,  a  few  rather  conspic- 
uous faults  are  easily  located.  The 
producer  does  not  grade  and  pack  his 
products  so  that  distributors  can  han- 
dle them  economically.  Wholesalers 
take  advantage  of  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  they  are  in.  Retailers  fail 
to  sense  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
foster  careless  buying  rather  than 
hrift.  Consumers  demand  increased 
service,  scorn  market  knowledge  and 
answer  the  call  of  Pride  instead  of  the 
voice  of  Thrift. 


CONDENSED  MILK  TO  RUSSIA 


Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  wholesome 
milk  in  Russia,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  purchased  a  million  pounds 
of  condensed  milk  for  the  babies  in 
that  country.  Shipment  will  be  made 
immediately.  Another  million  pounds 
will  be  shipped  next  month.  The 
money  for  this  milk  was  appropriated 
on  the  receipt  of  urgent  cables  from 
the  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Russia. 

Reports  from  the  Commission  have 
stated  that  nothing  could  be  more 
heartening  to  many  of  the  Russian 
people  than  providing  nourishment  for 
their  babies.  It  Is  probable  that  fur- 
ther supplies  will  be  nade,  to  the  limit 
of  transportation  facilities.  In  sub- 
sequent shipments  each  can  of  con- 
densed milk  will  bear  a  label  in  Rus- 
sian reading:  "From  Free  America 
to  Free  Russia." 


NEW  PRODUCE  REGULATIONS 


Eliminating  unjustifiable  sales  from 
one  wholesaler  to  another,  stopping 
speculation  in  "futures,"  and  having 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry  han- 
dled in  the  most  direct  route  from 
producer  to  consumer,  are  the  chief 
objects  at  which  the  new  produce 
rules  of  the  Food  Administration's 
licensing  system  are  aimed. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  these  rules  and  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  licensing  is  to  get  the  largest 
possible  share  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar to  the  producer.  In  these  words 
George  E.  Haskell,  dairy  expert  of  the 
Food  Administration,  sums  up  the 
means  by  which  the  farmer  will  be 
benefited. 

The  licensing  system  which  went 
into  effect  November  1  does  not  apply 
directly  to  farmers  or  farmers'  or- 
ganizations and  is  directed  chiefly  at 
wasteful  and  unfair  practices  in  the 
handling  of  food  products  betv;een  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  But  with 
such  practices  stopped  or  diminished, 
the  producer  is  expected  to  benefit  in 
.several  indirect  ways.  One  is  a 
greater  public  demand  as  the  resuit 
of  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer 
made  possible  by  a  less  expensive  dis- 
tributing system.  Another  benefit  will 
be  the  confidence  of  the  producer 
himself  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
his  products  are  being  handled  in  a 
di.stributing  system  under  govern- 
ment supervision. 


November  17,  1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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What  kind  of  music 

will  there  be 

in  jour  home 

this  Christmas? 


CHRISTMAS  AND  MUSIC  are  inseparable.  You  cannot  think  of  Christmas 
widiout  thinking  of  music— aD  kinds  of  good  music  What  kind  of  music 
will  there  be  in  ^ur  home  this  Christmas  ?  What  instrument  and  what  v<Mces 
will  entertain  you? 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that  all  voices,  and  aO  musical  instnmients, 
excepting  one,  have  their  limitations?  As  wonderful  as  a  piano  is,  it  can  give  you 
only  piano  music;  as  beautiful  as  an  organ  is,  it  can  give  you  only  organ  music;  as 
marvelous  as  the  human  voice  is,  it  can  only  sing.  It  is  the  same  with  the  violin, 
the  comet,  the  accordion  or  any  other  instrument  which  you  might  have  in  your 
home  or  might  consider  purchasing.  These  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  we  are 
sure  you  wiU  agree  that  none  of  them  is  completely  satisfying. 

It  is  different  with  the  New  Exlison  Diamond  Amberola.  It  has  no  musical 
limitzUions,  for  it  is  all  voices  and  all  instruments  in  one  and  it  brings  into  the  home 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  music,  from  the  greatest  of  operatic  numbers  sung  by  the 
most  famous  of  singers  to  the  simplest  of  popular  and  comic  songs  sung  by  the 
cleverest  performers  in  theil  line;  from  the  performances  of  great  military  bands  and 
symphony  orchestras  to  the  snappy  music  of  the  ever  popular  banjo. 

The  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  is  not  an  instrument  that  you  must  for^d 
the  children  touching  for  fear  of  putting  something  out  of  order.  Even  a  very 
young  child  can  readily  learn  to  operate  this  marvelous  instrument,  for  it  is  simplic- 
ity in  itself  and  is  not  rdadily  piil  out  of  order,  and  the  Blue  Amberol  records  are 
almost  unbreakable  and  unwearable.  With  the  Amberola  you  do  not  even  have 
to  bother  to  change  needles.  There  are  no  needles  to  change.  Instead  of  needles 
Mr.  Edison  uses  a  GENUINE  DIAMOND,  ground  and  polished  to  fit  per- 
fectly in  the  grooves  of  the  record,  and  so  perfectly  round  and  smooth  that  it  has 


no  effect  on  the  record.  As  you  know,  a  diamond  never  wears  out.  To  operate 
the  E^son  Amberola  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  on  a  record  and  lower  die 
reproducer  so  ais  to  bring  the  diamond  stylus  (reproducer  point)  into  contact  with 
the  record.  Besides  keeping  the  Amberola  wound  up  and  oiled,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do. 

Read  Our  Liberal  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

It  is  Mr.  Edison's  wish  ^at  you  hear  his  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  home.  In 
order  that  Mr.  Edison's  wish  should  be  fulfilled,  we  will  place  a  New  Edison 
Diamond  Amberola  and  a  choice  selection  of  Blue  Amberol  records  in  your  home 
(or  three  days.  Play  them  to  your  heart's  content,  invite  your  friends  in  to  enjoy 
the  music  with  you.  At  the  end  of  three  days  tell  us  that  you  want  to  buy  the 
instrument  and  records  for  cash,  that  you  want  to  buy  them  on  terms,  or  that  you 
do  not  care  to  purchase  at  that  time  and  request  us  to  call  for  the  Amberola  and 
the  records.  We  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you  keep  the  instrument  and 
records  or  whether  you  send  them  back.  Whatever  your  decision,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  matter  at  an  end.  You  will  be  under  no  obligation  whatever.  We  will 
be  the  ones  to  feel  obligated  to  you  for  permitting  us  to  place  the  instrument  and 
records  on  trial  in  your  home.  Thousands  of  families  throughout  America  are 
enjoying  these  free  trials  because  of  Mr.  Eldison's  desire  that  no  one  should  miss 
hearing  his  marvelous  invention.  Why  not  you?  You  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  the  opporttmity  as  anyone  else,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  When  requesting  your  free  trial,  please  use  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page. 


Send  for  the  Beautiful  Amberola  Booklet.     It  is  FREE 

The  Music  You  Get  When  You  Own  an  EDISON  AMBEROLA 


Music  was  never  more  welcome  in  the  American  home  than  it  is  today.  Home 
has  never  meant  more  to  Americans  tlum  it  does  today.  With  some  of  our  boys 
at  the  front  and  many  preparing  to  go.  the  tenderest  and  deepest  emotions  surge 
through  our  souls.  It  is  then  that  nothing  is  noore  appropriate  than  good  music  as 
the  companion  of  our  leisure  hours.  Whatever  your  tastes,  whatever  your  mood, 
there  are  many  selections  in  the  Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog  to  suit — beautiful 
old  hymns  that  seem  to  just  lift  you  out  of  your  immediate  surroundings  to  a  higher 
plane  where  the  spirit  is  free  and  unfettered  by  the  irksomeness  of  the  daily  routine 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Angeli  (rom  the  Realroi  of  Glory 

iitWi  o(  ChriMimi 

Birthday  of  *  King 

Hull  HaUl  Day  of  Oiy« 

HarkI  HarkI  My  Soul 

It  Came  Upon  tbc  Midnight  Clew 

Night  Before  Chriitmai 

Old  Jim's  Chrittmat  Hymn 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

Once  in  Roval  David't  City 

Ria§  Ont  the  Bell*  for  Clmtniai 

Sttr  of  Bethlehem 

Sweet  Chriatma*  Bells 

%benChriitinaa  Bali*  are  Ringing 


SACRED 

Ave  Maria 

Beautiful  Itle  of  Somewhere 

My  Ain  Countrie 

Rock  of  Age* 

Face  to  Face 

QUARTETS 

The  Bridge 

Come  Where  Mjr 

Darling  Nellie  Gray 

Maple  Leaf  Forever 

Maua'i  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground 

Laughing  Song 

The  Rotary 


Come  Where  My  Love  Liet  Dreaming 


HAWAIIAN 

Ak>ha  Oe  (Farewell  to  Thee) 
Kamehameha  March 
Medley  of  Hawaiian  Ain 
Moani  Ke  Ala 
Waialae  (Waltz  Song) 

BANDS 

At  the  Mill  March 

Battle  of  the  Marne — Deicriptive 

Glowworm 

Humpty  Dumpty  Rag 

In  the  Clock  Store — Ueacriptive  Fantasia 

lolly  Coppersmith — with  Anvil.  Singing  and  Whiitling 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  lantaua 


— thrilling  band  records  that  just  make  you  feel  like  getting  up  and  marching 
around  the  room — noble  patriotic  numbers  that  would  stir  the  heart  of  a  traitor — 
tender  <Jd  and  new  songs  and  ballads  that  go  straight  to  your  heart— majestic 
grand  opera  that  appeals  to  the  deepest  of  human  emotions — lively  dance  pieces, 
ragtime  and  funny  records — entertainment  of  all  kinds  for  young  and  old. 

So  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  many  wonderful  selections  to  be  found  in  the 
Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog,  we  have  picked  a  few  here  and  there  and  they're 
printed  below.     Look  them  over.     You  are  sure  to  find  many  of  your  favorites. 

OPERA 


INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

I  Hope  I  Don't  Intrude.  Cell* 
King  of  Air  March.  Xylophone 
Kin  Waltz.  Saxophone 
Medley  of  Southern  Airs,  Banjo 
Old  Black  Joe.  Piano 

DANCE 

Carnival  One-Step 

Destiny  Waltz 

Cood-Night  W.Itt 

Money  Mutk  Medley  Virginia  Reel 

Oh.  You  Silv'ry  Belli  Medley  'Two-Step 

StopI  Look  I  Listen  I  Fox  Trot 

Leg  of  Mutton  One  Stfp 


GRAND 

Fauft — Air  des  Bijoux 

Pagliacci — Prologue 

Rigoletto — Caro  naaaM 

Trio  from  Fauit 

Bridal  Chorui  from  Lohengria 

VOCAL  DUETS 

All  Abotfd  (or  Blanket  Bay 

A*  We  Parted  at  the  Gate 

Auf  WiederMhen— The  Blue  Faradue 

Barcarolle    (Oh.    Lovely    Night >-Talca  of 

Every  Little  Movement— Madame  Sherry 

Good-Bye,  Good  Luck.  God  Blest  You 

Land  of  Golden  Dreams 


w. 


BUEHN  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  PITTSBURGH:    GIRARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PHILADELPHIA; 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AtLENTowN — Ytager      Furniture 

Co. 
Altoona — A.  J.   Ilartcr 
Apollo — Clyde  Ament 
Athens — L.  G.  Tiffany 
AvoNDALE — G.  L.  Anderson 
Beavertow  s  —  G.      L.      Dieffcn- 

bacher 
Beixefonte — C.  E.  Chcen 
Belleviixe — A.  G.  Gibboney 
Berwick — A.  L.  Bower 
Bethlehem  —  Yeager    Furniture 

Co. 
Bi.ooMSBURG — Houscl  &  Church 
Blossburg — L.   D.   Groover 
Bradford^R.   W.    Crowell 
Brookvixle — McKnight  &  Son 
Center  Hall — Jas.   Decker 
Chester — R.  Chas.  Siinmonds 

W.  ).  Doherty 
Clarion — Louis  Poulain 
Clearfield  —  Sheeder's     Music 

House 
CoALPORT — J.   W.   Laing 
Coatesville — M.  Chertok 
Connellsville — Wright    Metzler 

Co. 
CoRRY — Durham  Drug  Co. 

Myrtle  T.  Fuller 
Dasvm.le— P.   C.    Murray  8:   Son 
Denver — A.  G.    Bruhaker 
DOVLESTOWN — C.    S.    Fox 
Easton — Yeager   Furniture  Co. 
East   Pittsburgh — Valley   Furn. 

Co. 
Erie — Erie    C.imera    and    Phono. 

Co. 
Granviix*  Cewteh— C.  B.  Taylor 


A|  MYERS.  WILLI AMSPORT.  »A. 

Edison 

GREENSBUtG  —  J.      R,      Kliiigen- 

smith  Co. 
Greenville — W.  S.  Greene 
Grove  Citv — Geo.  W.  DeFrance 
Hanover — N..  B.  Carver 
ILarrisburg — Geo.   W.    Bogar,   14 

N.   Market   St. 
Haz-leton — .Alex.   Stirling 
Hollidaysburg — G.  VV.  Williams 
Honesdale — F.  A.  Jenkins 
Irwin— H.  O.  Kecfer 

ioiiNSTowN — J.  H.  Williamson 
:ane— F.    R.    Campbell 
KiTTANNiNG — Furnce  &   Kenner- 

dell 
Lancaster — George  W.  Bogar 
Landisburg — ChaA.  H.  Del^ncey 
Lansford — V.  DeP.  Quinn 
Latrobe— G.   M.   Finck  &  Co. 
Lehigiiton — George  A.  Schwartz 
Lewistown — F.  W.  Kierferle 
Lock  Haven — R.  R.  Myers 
McDonald  —  McDonald     Furn. 

Co. 
McKeesport — Keefer  Phono.  Co. 
Macungie — C.    B.   Kraiiss 
Manayunk  —  M.    M.    Bovard    &• 

Son 
Meadville — L.   C    DtiVall 
Middleburo — E.  S.  Snook 
Mii.ton — C.   A.  Bennage 
Mokongahela — Chas.   A.  Nesslcr 
Moscow — Joseph   T.  Langan 
Mt.  Carmei— W.   R.  Irvin 
New   Castle— W.    F.   DuflFord   &■ 

Co. 
Perkasib — M.  L.  Cope 
Philadelphia — Blake     &•     Burk- 
hart,   1100  Walnut  St. 


PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION  OF 
Dealers  Who   Give   Free   Trials 

L.   L.   Goodman,  227  Girard 


MANHATTAN.  NEW  YORK 


L.   Goodman, 
.Ave. 
Martin's    Phonograph    Shop. 

Z24  S.  52nd  St. 
P.   H.   Moore,   6644  German- 
town  Ave. 
John  .A.   Popp,   2324   Colum- 
bia   .Ave. 
C.    E.    Robertson,   3851    Lan- 
caster Ave. 
N.   Snellenburg  &  Co.,   12th 

&   Market   Sts. 
Starr  &  Moss,  3631  German- 
town   Ave. 
A.    II.    Weir,    2205    German- 
town   .Ave. 
Phillipsburg — W.   T.   Owens 
Phoenixvii.le— R.   G.  ShafTer 
Pitcairn — D.   C.   Feather 
Pittsburgh — R.    E.    Behm,    91 S 
M.idison   .Ave. 
Braun   Music   Co.,    104    Fed- 
eral  St. 
Point  Marion — E.   S.  Tyler 
Reading  —  Metropolitan     Phono. 

Co. 
Ridgwav— J.   C.   Nolph  8c  Co. 
Roaring    .Springs — R,    A.    Lam- 

hert 
Rochester — T.eRov   Foster  Co. 
RofiFTTK — B.    P..    Baker 
St.  Marys — E.  W.   Krnnenwetter 
Sandy   Ridge — R.  J.   Barnett 
ScoTTDALF. — George  K.  Barkell  & 

Co. 
Setlersville — A.  C.  GroflF 
Shickshinnv  —  J.       D.      Wood- 
worth's   Sons 
South  Fork — H.  L.  Roscnburg 


State  College — L.  K.  Mctrgcr 
Sthoudsburg — Stroudsburg   Mus. 

Co. 
SuMMERViLLE — Curt   Brocius 
Sun  bury — Seebold   Music  House 
SwissvALE — J.  E.  Bumbera 
Tamaqua — J.   M.   Knepper 
TuNKHANNOCK — B.  L.  BiUings 
Uniontown — Wright  Metzler  Co. 
Warren— Chas.  B.   Hill 
Waynesboro — W.  T.   Stoner 
Welujboro — Chas.    A.    Focht    & 

Co. 
West  Chester — A.  Henry 
Westfield — F.  M.   D.-ivis 
West    Middlesex — G.    B.    Bran- 
don &   Bro. 
WiLKiNSBURG  —  Puflfinburg    Fur- 
niture Co. 
WvALUsiNG— J.  B.  Lewis  &  Co. 
YOUNGSVILLE — H.    H.    Hull 

NEW   JERSEY 
East   Orange — Edison   Shop 
Hamden — Irwin    Moser 
Jersey  City — \\'n\.   Ricker 
Montclair  —  The     Phonograph 


West 


Work  —  Veith     & 


ley,    412 


Lex- 


Lank- 
Music 


Shop 
Newark  —   Kdison 


861 


Shop, 

Broad  St. 
Nbwton — J.  Craig  Youmans 
Patfrson — James  Rigby 
Plain  FIELD — Vogel   &   Briggs 
Rutherford — Rutherford    Music 

Co. 


New 

Dorn 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore — D.   J.    Crowl 

W.   Saratoga   St. 
Martin   &   Co.,    427    W. 

ingion    St. 
Frederick — H.   F.  Shipley 
Hagerstown — C.  E.  Shcnk 
Havre  de  Grace — Wm.  T.  Taylor 
Hurlock — W.  M.  LeCompte 
PocoMOKE — Noah    Gunby 
Princess    Anne — W.    O. 

ford 
Salisbury   —  Dashiell's 

House 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston — R.  A.  McKee 
KiNowiK)D — Chester    Reed 
Matewan — Frank  L.    Leckie 
McCoMAS — M.    R.    McMillion 
Morgantdwn  —  S.     A.     Phillips 

Music  Co. 
MouNDSviLLE — E.   E.  Koontz 
Pennsboro — C.   E.   Ross 
Sisters VI LLE — ;C.   R.   Kerr 
Whefmnc. — Diamond  Disc  Shop. 

Inc. 
Williamson — Strosnider    Drug 

Co. 
DELAWARE 
Newark — H.   B.  Wright  Co. 
Seaford — R.  J.   Allen 
Smyrna  —  Alfred    Tilubm.TP 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 

BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 

EDISON  DEALER 

Pkaie  tend  mt  Ut'AitJkenia  Book  and  pariiculan  about  uour  FREE  TRIAL 
offer  on  Edison  Amherolcjs 


IC— 412 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


CHOICK  OP  OTHml 
UtEPUL  PREMIUMS  WITH  VOII  f 

1918  IMPERIAL  RANGE 

A  tpaclal  off  er  with  •very  Imparial  Banff*— I 
anaiarant  Pure  Aluminum  Cook- 1 
Inv  and  Boastln^r  Combination.  I 

Samleu  and  SaoiUry— 4  piacaa.       Makaal 
oaaful  kitchen  atanaila,  •■  lUuatntad. 

SO  DAYS*  FREE  HOME  TEST] 

PATUSIOMOHEYIIAIVAWE 
We  take  all  the  risk.    Cbooa*    anyi 

tanaa  jroa  want  from  over  •bandrad  atyln.  i 
Trr  It.  teat  it  for  80  dara  before  70a  decide  I 
toleeplt.    Send  it  backlf  not  aatiaaed. 

FACTOIV  PUCES— WE  PAT  FREIQHT 
TO  YOUR  HOME  TOWN 
Choose  Your  Own  Torm»,    If 

decide  to  keep  your  Imperial— Cash  or 
It.     By  dealing  direct  witb  anr  factory  you 
pay  Manufartiirer's    I^lce    Only 
and  No  Freight. 


%-J. 


■    —    yoo I 

ih  or  Cred- 


SAVE  MONEY  tury  metlioda,    100,000] 
Inesiala  now  In  uaa.  Booaewivea  delisbted 
UIP.KHIAI.   RAMGBb.  ■       - 


IlKbted.  I 

___    are  made  of  bythaet  I 

866  DAYS'  GUARANTEE,  f 

DO  warp  or  erack.    Have  the  marrtlooa  | 


•ran  bakinr  of  The  Colonial  Oven  modem-  I 

tMti-%  STON8  OVEN  BOTTOU-whlcb  Bolda  I 

D*at  like  •  rireleea  Cooker.    Great  fuel  I 


C>da  Bateriala. 
Will  DO  warp  01 

bakinf  of  The  Co 
-a  STONB  OVEN  BC  -  -  . 

Cool 

aaver*  and  Daw  kind  of  PERTECT  ODOR , 
UUOD.     Teat  all  theae  without  rlak  In  | 
your  borne  before  buyiaS  any  raoc*. 
Writ*  at  OBca  for 

iiarmcATAiofl 

Get  "No  Money  Riek"  . 

[Trial  otTcr.     Bitf  Free  I 

I  Premi  um  off  eraoa  com-  I 

Jpleted«erriptiooof  Ijn-  I 

PpeHal  Kansea  andtbair  I 

'  newlSlSimproyementa  I 

,  —  Yoo  need  thia  book  to  I 

Intellicently    aelect    •  I 

ranee.  WriU  today.  K\ 

latter  or  poatal  will  do. 

JhilMPIBIAll 

TSTEEt  BANBEI 

r^M  CflMPANT 

311  Oatrait  IL 

•CUVU«NO.  ■. 


^»^.» 


Try  this  Wonderful 
Uplift  Corset  at 
Our  Risk 


Supports  the  bodily  organs  in  their  nattiral 
positions,  greatly  improving  the  health.  At  the 
same  time  the  lines  of  the  figure  are  restored 
to  Nature's  ideal. 

CORSETa 

Randreda  «f  physicians  are  prescribinj;  the  U.  &  K. 
Uplift  Corset  for  women  suffering  from  any  form  of 
erganic  depression.  Thousands  of  women  ' 
are  wearing  the  M.  &  K .  because  it  gives 
them  a  beautiful,  natural  figure,  and 
works  in  Nature's  own  way  to  do  it, 
without  crowding  or  crushing 
the  body.  The  patented  M.&K. 
Uplift  belt  (iocs  it. 

Write  today  for  FVee  Circular 
and  particulars  of  our  Free 
Approval  OITer.    Address 

Katherin*  KalloBt 

M.  fr  Ke  Corset  Co. 

204Ma!a  Sl..Jackson.Mich. 


YTHEf  ORIGINAL 

mdooF' 


a  CHEMICAL! 
oset 


30,000  SOID-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  oat -house, 
open  vault  and  r«a«  pool, 
wnich  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Havo  a  «arm, 
•anitiiry,  ndorletw  toilet  right 
In  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
Invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  Houae 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  In  the 
office  of  this  poblication.  Aak  (or  catalog  and  price 
MWI  SANITARY  MEO.  CO        9S11  6*  STm  IETRIIT, 

Askabeattbe  Ko-San  Waabetaad— BotsadCoMT        MIMi 

Banning  WaUr  Without  Plambinr  >•••«. 


HDD5IER  57«HI  FREE 


To  try  in  your  home  M  days  free  no  matter  where  yoo  Kve. 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  our  czpenac  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it.  Milliun  Dembaraof  families  enjoying  the 
comforts   and   pleaaoras  of 


perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifolly  finished,  smooth  latest 
design,  guaranteed  (or  years. 
W  rite  for  oar  big  free  book  show* 
ing  photographs^ describing  large 
aasortmenl  of  siEes  and  designs 
of  Steel  and  Oast  Raaaaa.  Caeka.  Baft 
and  Herti  Coal  Heatrr*.  to  a«lrct  fr<iaa, 
anialnlos  our  free  trial.    Send  peatal 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
132  SUtsSU    MahoD.laidt 


N 


_,  An  uniHual  opportunity  for  young  women 
llrSO  m  learn  ani  brcon.o  crafhint  f  nursPH  froni 
one  of  Philadelphia's  Le  adlnc  HoHpttnls  wMch  Is  noted 
for  the  thorouglinoHs  of  lt«  trainlns:  In  central.  BurRlcal 
and  miucmlty  niiralD^.  Comfortable  nurses'  home 
under  chaperon  graduate  nurses.  Student  nurses  paid 
while  learning.  Circular  Information  nnd  application 
bl.mks  upon  request.  WcbI    Phlladelphlii    Hospital 

for   Women,  4035     Parrlsb   Street.    Phllartelt)hla 

4fliHiii*iiitiiiiltn rmiliiininiiiiiimiiiMirimiiiHiiMtmniiininfnii»iiiHHliittimtiiiiiiiintlliillim 

■MMlllHIIIIMHIIIIMtllMllllMllllltlMIIIIIIIMIIMMIttMIIH'tinlimni'MHIMIl intriinuiMiMft IMHI 


Crochet  Questions  Answered 

Coin  Purse — Hand  Bag 


M 


ention    Pennsylvania  Farmer 
when  .writing  to^  advertisers. 


■Hm».HMH«*MWHIHt.>HW|llllrt«*H»>WI«HKMMWH«IHIl 
.ritwlHIIMWWMHWWWIimifnmiWHWIMWMMMWttlHIIHmtlwmirtMMtHWIITWWW 


"Please  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
in  touch  with  some  store  or  firm  that 
handles  crochet  and  tatting  work, 
or  families  that  buy  for  their  private 
use. 

"And  will  some  one  give  picture 
and  instructions  for  crocheting  a 
pretty  coin  purse  or  hand-bag  and  a 
pretty  yoke." — Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er Reader,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Send  your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  mediums  for  disposing  of  your 
needlework. 

We  give  herewith  directions  for 
two  coin  purses,  and  will  give  you 
a  yoke  design  later. 

Meaning  of  Terms  Used  in  These 
Directions 

Chain  Stitch. —  (Abbreviation,  ch). 
With  a  loop  on  your  hook,  put  your 
thread  over  the  hook  and  draw  it 
thru  the  loop.  To  make  a  chain  re- 
peat this  stitch  until  you  have  the 
length  required  for  your  foundation. 

Slip-Stitch. —  (Abbreviation,  si  st). 
Insert  your  hook  thru  a  stitch,  put 
the  thread  over  the  hook,  draw  thru 
the  stitch  in  which  hook  is  inserted 
and  also  at  the  same  time  thru  the 
loop  on  the  hook.  Thjs  stitch  is 
sometimes  used  when  it  is  necessary 
to  go  from  one  part  of  the  work  to 
another  a  short  distance  away.  It 
saves  breaking  off  the  thread  and 
starting  over  again  at  the  other 
place. 

Single  Crochet.  —  (Abbreviation, 
sc).  Insert  your  hook  in  a  stitch, 
put  your  thread  over  it,  draw  the 
thread  thru  the  stitch  in  which  hook 
is  inserted,  thread  over  hook  again, 
and  draw  thru  both  stitches  on  the 
hook. 

Double  Crochet.  —  (Abbreviation, 
dci.  Thread  over  hook,  insert  hook 
in  stitch,  thread  over  again,  draw 
thread  thru  stitch  in  which  hook, 
is  inserted,  thread  over  again,  draw 
thru  two  of  the  three  loops  on  the 
hook,  thread  over,  draw  thru  re- 
maining two  loops. 

Picot. — Ch  4,  insert  hook  down 
thru  last  sc  under  the  two  threads 
at  side  of  stitch,  thread  over  and 
draw  thru.  Or,  if  preferred,  picots 
can  be  made  by  making  a  chain  of  3 
or  4  St,  and  continuing  with  the  sc, 
but  the  method  described  first  makes 
them  a  little  more  firm. 

Small  Crochet  Purse 

The  material  used  in  both  of  the 
two  purses  directed  herewith  is  cor- 
donet  crochet  cotton,  No.  15.  one  ball 
for  both.  Use  a  steel  hook,  as  fine 
as  will  carry  the  thread  smoothly; 
No.  11  is  a  good  size  for  this  thread. 

Wind  thread  15  times  around  a 
small  pencil,  then  slip  off. 

1st  Row. — Ch  3  to  take  the  place 
of  1  dc;  25  dc  in  ring.  Join  with  si 
9t  (slip  stitch);  dc  mean  double  cro- 
chet. 

2nd  Row. — Ch  3  (ch  means  chain 
stitch),  dc  in  next  dc;  *  ch  1,  dc  in 
each  of  next  two  dc;  repeat  from  *, 
making  three  clusters  of  2  dc  each; 
join. 

3rd  Row. — Ch  3,  dc  in  each  dc,  and 
2  dc  In  each  space  between  cluster, 
making  52  dc  in  all,  always  counting 
the  3  ch  as  1  dc;  join. 

4th  Row. — Ch  3,  dc  in  next  dc,  • 
ch  2,  dc  in  each  of  next  two  dc,  re- 
peat from  *.  making  26  clusters  In 
all;  join. 

5th  Row. — Ch  3,  dc  in  each  dc,  and 
2  dc  in  each  space,  making  104  dc  in 
all;  join. 

6tb  Row. — Ch  Z,  dc  in  next  dc,  * 


ch  2,  miss  next  dc;  dc  in  each  of 
next  two  dc;  repeat  from  *  until 
there  are  27  clusters  of  2  dc  each; 
ch  3;  finish  row  with  1  sc  (single 
crochet)  in  each  dc,  making  23  dc 
in  all.     Ch  3  at  end. 

7th  Row. — Dc  in  each  dc,  and  2  dc 
in  each  space  until  the  3  ch  of  pre- 
ceding row  is  reached;  then  3  ch, 
2  sc  under  3  ch,  and  1  sc  in  each 
of  next  23  sc;  2  sc  under  3  ch  at 
end;  ch  3. 

8th  Row. — Dc  in  each  dc,  widen- 
ing in  every  15th  dc  by  putting  2  dc 
in  same  stitch.  There  should  be  wid- 
ening in  all  rows  in  order  to  keep 
the  work  fiat.  When  3  ch  is  reached, 
ch  3,  2  sc  under  3  ch  of  preceding 
row,  ch  3,  3  sc  in  next  3  sc,  miss  1 
scsc  in  each  sc  until  foiu-th  from  op- 
posite end  is  reached;  then  miss  1  sc, 
sc  In  next  3  sc,  2  sc  under  3  ch,  ch  3. 

9th  Row. — Dc  in  each  dc,  widen- 
ing six  times  as  in  last  row  but  bring- 
ing the  widening  between  that  of  the 


Crotchet  Ck>in  Purses 

preceding  row.  Finish  row  same  as 
last  row. 

Reverse  Side  of  Purse. — Make  the 
reverse  side  of  this  bag  the  same  as 
the  one  just  finished  until  you  reach 
the  sixth  row.  Finish  this  row  en- 
tirely around  the  clusters  of  2  dc, 
with  2  ch  between  each,  the  same  as 
the  first  part  of  the  row.  Join  at  end 
with  a  slip  stitch. 

7th  Row^ — Ch  3.  and  make  entire 
row  of  dc  (1  in  each  dc  and  2  in  each 
space) ;   Join. 

8th  Row. — Ch  3,  dc  In  each  dc, 
widening  eight  times  around  row, 
making  the  widenings  at  as  nearly 
equal  distances  apart  as  possible; 
join. 

9th  Row. — Same  as  8th.  bringing 
the  eight  wldenings  between  those 
of  preceding  row.     Join. 

Flap. — Work  as  follows:  Turn  and 
ch  3,  dc  in  next  dc;  *  ch  2,  miss  1 
dc,  dc  in  each  of  next  two,  repeat 
from  last  ♦,  until  there  are  fifteen 
clusters  of  2  dc  each;  turn,  ch  3,  dc 
In  each  dc,  and  2  dc  in  spaces;  turn, 
ch  3,  dc  in  each  dc.  This  finishes  the 
flap.     Break  off  thread  and  fasten. 

Place  the  front  side  against  the 
back  one,  with  upper  edge  close  up 
under  flap,  making  sure  to  have  right 
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sides  of  both  pieces  turned  out,  and 
with  front  side  next  to  you  (the  side 
with  straight  edge  is  the  front).  Be- 
ginning at  left  side  close  up  to  flap, 
join  the  two  pieces  by  working  sc 
thru  both  pieces  at  once,  taking  up 
both  upper  threads  of  a  dc  on  the 
front  and  the  same  in  a  correspond- 
ing dc  on  the  back.  Continue  work- 
ing around,  taking  each  dc  on  both 
pieces,  and  working  sc  until  the  flap 
is  reached,  then  work  across  the 
straight  edge  of  front  piece  (under 
flap)  with  sc  in  each  sc.  When  op- 
posite end  is  reached  make  little  scal- 
lops on  the  edge  as  follows: 

Sc  in  flrst  sc  on  edge,  •  ch  3,  2 
from  Past.  Repeat  from  *  to  straight 
dc  in  same  stitch  with  sc,  sc  in  third 
edge  at  top,  then  sc  in  each  sc  across 
top.  Turn  at  end  and  work  back 
across  top  once  more  in  sc.  Break 
off  thread.  Work  the  little  scal- 
lops around  the  flap  the  same  as  on 
the  body  of  the  purse,  except  that  you 
make  one  in  every  fourth  sc  instead 
of  every  third  sc.  Make  three  scal- 
lops on  each  end  of  flap.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  begin  the  scallops  at  the 
left  end  of  flap,  with  front  toward 
you,  in  order  to  have  them  come  right 
side  out  with  lower  part. 

Wet  the  purse  to  shrink  It,  draw 
the  straight  edge  closely  up  under 
the  flap,  and  let  it  He  flat  until  dry, 
then  run  in  the  cords.  The  first  cord 
(next  to  the  ends)  should  run  thru 
the  first  space  of  the  row  of  spaces 
in  the  fiap  at  end.  The  other  cords 
should  run  thru  the  spaces  between 
the  dc's,  exactly  opposite,  when  flap 
is  turned  up,  to  the  places  where 
they  •  are  fastened  underneath  on 
straight  edge.  This  edge  should  be 
divided  into  spaces  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible  for  the  ten  ends  of  cords. 
Study  of  the  illustration  will  be  a 
help  in  placing  the  cords. 

Finish  with  a  ring  made  by  mak- 
ing sc  over  a  bone  ring  until  It  Is 
covered.  Join  with  slip  stitch,  and 
fasten  to  cord  thus;  Sc  in  loop  of 
flrst  cord,  sc  in  next  sc  on  ring,  sc 
in  loop  of  next  cord,  etc.,  repeating 
until  all  the  loops  are  taken  up.  Fin- 
ish the  ring  with  an  sc,  making  a 
picot  in  every  fourth  sc  if  desired,  or 
you  may  make  it  plain. 

Openwork  Purse  (Second  One) 
This  purse  starts  with  a  small  ring 
in  the  center  made  by  winding  the 
thread  ten  times  around  a  small  pen- 
cil, then  slipping  off  and  making  15 
sc's  over  the  ring  thus  formed.  Join 
the  last  sc  to  the  first  one  with  a  si 

St. 

Ist  Row. — Insert  hook  under  both 
threads  of  the  sc,  *  ch  7,  sc  In  third 
sc  of  ring;  repeat  from  *  three  times, 
fastening  the  fourth  1  ch  loop  in 
the  twelth  sc  of  ring. 

2nd  Row. — Ch  7,  then  missing  the 
remaining  sc's  on  the  ring,  make 
five  sc  in  first  7  ch  loop;  ♦,  ch  7, 
5  sc  in  next  loop.  Repeat  from  last 
•  twice,  making  four  clusters  of  5 
sc's.  ♦  Ch  7,  4  sc  under  next  7  ch 
(just  before  the  5  sc),  sc  In  each 
of  first  three  of  the  5  sc,  taking  up 
both  upper  threads  each  time.  Re- 
peat from  last  ♦  three  times.  •  Ch 
7,  4  sc  under  next  7  ch,  5  sc  in 
next  five  of  7  sc.  Repeat  from  last  * 
three  times. 

Next  Row. — Make  the  same,  except 
that  you  take  up  7  sc  instead  of  5. 
In  next  row  take  up  9,  and  continue 
working  in  the  same  way,  increasing 
the  number  of  sc  in  each  cluster  by 
two  until  there  are  23  sc  after  the 
4  sc  under  the  7  ch.  or  27  sc  in  all 
in    each    cluster. 

In  the  next  row  *.  ch  7,  sc  under 
next  7  ch  loop,  ch  7,  miss  2  sc,  then 
sc  1  Inch  of  next  23  sc,  always  taking 
up  both  of  the  upper  threads  of  the 
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8C*s.     Repeat  from  last  star  on  caca 
figure. 

Next  Row. — •  Ch  7,  3C  in  first 
loop,  ch  7,  sc  in  second  loop,  ch  7, 
miss  two  sc,  sc  in  each  of  next  19 
sc.  Repeat  from  last  *  on  each  fig- 
ure. 

Next  Row. — ♦  Ch  7,  sc  in  next 
loop,  ch  7.  Now,  instead  of  an  sc  in 
next  loop  make  an  sc  in  second 
stitch  of  loop,  taking  up  two  threads 
of  stitch.  Ch  7,  sc  in  fifth  stitch  of 
same  loop;  ch  7,  sc  in  next  loop;  ch 
7,  miss  2  sc,  sc  in  each  of  next  15 
sc.  Repeat  from  last  *  on  each  fig- 
ure. This  adds  an  extra  loop  in  each 
claster  making  five  in  each. 

Next  Row.  —  Do  not  widen  the 
loops,  making  one  loop  in  each  loop 
of  preceding  row,  and  sc  in  each  of 
11  sc.  There  should  be  six  loops  in 
ejch  cluster. 

Next  Row. — Make  one  loop  in  each 
loop  of  preceding  row  and  7  sc  in 
7  3C.  There  should  be  sevea  loops  in 
each  cluster. 

Next  Row. — Widen  in  fourth  loop 
of  each  cluster  as  described  above, 
making  seven  loops  in  each  cluster 
in  this  row,  and  3  sc  in  sc  of  preced- 
ing row. 

Next  Row. — Make  ten  loops  in 
each  cluster  of  loops,  and  1  dc  in 
center  of  each  3  sc. 

Next  Row. — Work  entirely  around 
in   loops  of  7   ch   without  widening. 

Next  Row. — Work  to  center  of 
first  clump  of  loops,  widen  in  the 
center  loop  as  before,  exactly  above 
last  widening.  Continue  working 
with  loops  of  7  ch  to  center  loop  of 
next  cluster.  Widen  as  before,  and 
finish  this  row  in  loops  without  wid- 
ening again.  When  first  widening 
{3  reached,  work  across  to  second 
widening  with  plain  loops.  After 
making  sc  in  second  widening,  turn, 
make  3  si  st  in  last  three  stitches  of 
last  loop  made,  which  brings  the 
thread  to  center  of  loop.  Now  *,  ch 
4.  sc  in  next  loop.  Repeat  from  last 
*  nine  times,  thus  making  ten  loops 
of  4  ch  acros  the  top.  After  the 
tenth  loop,  ch  1,  turn,  4  sc  in  loop 
of  4  ch,  and  1  sc  in  eafch  sc  between 
loops.  Turn  at  end  after  making  1 
ch,  then  missing  the  first  sc  at  end 
make  1  sc  in  sc  of  last  row.  Turn 
again  at  end  with  1  ch,  and  work 
back  and  forth  until  there  are  ten 
rows  of  plain  sc.  Always  ch  1  to 
turn,  and  always  miss  first  sc  when 
starting  back,  this  for  the  flap  of 
the  purse.     Break  thread  and  fasten. 

Other  Side  of  Purse. — Make  the 
same  as  the  side  just  finished,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  last  row  around  the 
body  of  the  purse,  when  you  have 
worked  to  the  first  widening,  instead 
of  working  to  the  next  corner  in 
loops  of  7  ch,  as  In  the  first  side,  do 
it  this  way:  ♦  Ch  4.  sc  in  next  loop, 
and  repeat  to  the  next  corner  or  wid- 
ening. This  makes  this  side  one  row 
shorter  at  the  top  than  the  other 
side. 

Now  lay  this  side  against  the  other 
one.  with  its  straight  edge  up  under 
the  flap  on  the  first  side,  and  with- 
out breaking  the  thread  insert  the 
hook  in  the  first  side  just  at  the  base 
of  the  first  loop  on  the  edge  below  the 
flap.  It  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
widening  on  that  corner.  Put  thread 
over  hook  and  draw  thru  both 
stitches  on  hook.  This  should  bring 
the  corresponding  loops  together  all 
around  both  pieces  Now  *  ch  7.  sc 
In  next  loop,  taking  up  one  on  both 
front  and  back  at  the  same  time. 
Repeat  from  last  *  until  the  peices 
are  joined  clear  around  the  top  edge, 
He  sure  to  have  both  pieces  right 
side  out  before  joining.  The  last 
joining  loop  should  end  at  the  base 
of  the  loop  at  the  first  comer,  cor- 
responding to  the  one  at  the  opposite 
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corner  where  the  joining  commenced. 

Work  across  the  top  of  the  under 
piece  with  4  sc  under  each  4  ch,  and 
1  sc  in  sc  between  loops.  Now  work 
around  the  joined  part  with  2  sc, 
picot,  3  sc,  picot.  2  sc  in  each  loop 
and  1  sc  in  sc  between.  When  fiap 
is  reached  work  around  it  with  loops 
of  6  ch.  making  three  loops  at  each 
end  and  one  in  every  fourth  sc  across 
top.  Turn  at  each  end  and  work 
with  sc's  and  picots  the  same  as 
around  the  purse.  This  will  bring 
the  edge  on  the  flap  right  side  out 
with  the  edge  on  the  purse.  Break 
thread  and  fasten. 

Cords. — Make  five  chains  of  about 
175  stitches  each,  being  careful  to 
have  them  the  same  length.  Leave 
six  or  seven  inches  of  thread  at  each 
end  of  the  chains  for  threading  info 
a  needle  to  sew  onto  the  purse.  Sew 
very  firmly  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
under  piece  close  to  one  end.  Pass 
the  cord  back  thru  the  first  space  of 
4  ch  below  flap  at  this  end,  bring  it 
back  thru  next  space,  thread  this  end 
in  needle,  and  sew  to  edge  of  under 
part  just  opposite  to  the  space  where 
it  was  brought  thrue  the  other  piece. 
Sew  first  endeof  next  cord  a  short  dis- 
tance further  along  edge  than  lasti 
end  of  flrst  c6rd.  or  opposite  the  third 
space  below  flap.  Pass  this  cord  back 
thru  third  space,  then  bring  it  back 
thru  fourth  space,  and  sew  to  under 
piece.  Attach  the  other  cords  in  the 
same  way.  The  five  cords  will  fill 
the  ten  spaces  just  below  the  flap. 
Draw  the  cords  all  out  to  their  full 
length  thru  the  flap. 

The  Ring. — For  the  foundation  use. 
a  bone  ring  or  make  one  of  the 
thread  by  winding  thread  25  times 
around  the  finger.  Fill  the  ring  with 
sc,  join  with  si  st.  then  sc  in  loop 
of  first  cord,  sc  In  next  sc  on  ring, 
sc  in  loop  of  next  cord,  sc  In  ring. 
Repeat  until  all  the  loops  are  taken 
up,  then  finish  ring  with  sc,  making 
a  picot  in  every  fourth  sc.  Or  if  de- 
sired, you  can  make  the  ring  plain. 


SOME  LATE   PICKLES 


Pickled  Onions.  —  Select  small 
onions  and  peel  but  do  not  cut  them. 
Place  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  and 
sprinkle  some  spices  among  them,  us- 
ing 1  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  1  table- 
spoon of  mustard  seed  and  a  few 
coriander  seeds  to  each  quart  of  on- 
ions. Cover  with  cold  vinegar  and 
cork.  If  the  onions  absorb  the  vine- 
gar, add  more  to  keep  them  covered. 

Picked  White  Cabbage. — Chop  fine 
4   larg^crisp   heads  of  cabbage  and 

1  quart  of  onions.  Pack  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  jar,  sprinkling  a  little 
salt  between  each,  and  let  stand  over 
night,  then  drain.     Mix  well  together 

2  quarts  cider  vinegar,  2  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  each  of  ground 
mustard,  black  pepper,  cinnamon  and 
celery  seed  and  1  tablespoon  each  of 
allspice,  mace  and  alum.  Let  boil 
up  once  and  pour  over  the  cab- 
bage and  onions.  Let  stand  over 
night,  drain,  heat  the  liquid  and 
pour  over  the  cabbage  again.  Re- 
peat this  process  for  the  third  time 
and  the  fourth  morning  put  all  to- 
gether in  a  large  porcelain  kettle, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  5  minutes. 
When  cold  pack  in  small  jars  and 
seal. 

Cauliflower  Pickle. — Trim  and  cut 
up  cauliflower,  boil  in  slightly  salted 
water  until  tender.  For  every  head 
of  cauliflower  allow  2  tablespoons 
ground  mustard.  1  tablespoon  flour, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  l  cup  brown  sugar 
and  a  little  turmeric  powder  with 
cider  vinegar  enough  to  cover.  Let 
this  mixture  come  to  a  boil,  then 
pour  over  the  cauliflower  In  cans  or 
jors   I'ud   spil    while  hot 


Satisfaction  Comes 
With  Every  Sack 

.  Open  a.  new  sack  of  PILLSBURVS  BEST  flour, 
and  you\^riII  find,  hidden  in  the  smooth,  velvety  flour, 
a  small  printed  slip.  It  bears  the  Pillsbury  Guaran- 
tee, and  is  put  in  every  package  of  PILLSBURY'S 
BEST  flour  that  leaves  the  mill. 

The  Pillsbury  Guarantee  is  not  a  mere  empty 
phrase.  It  is  a  binding  contract.  It  binds  the  Pills- 
bury Flour  Mills  Company  to  deliver  to  you  a  per- 
fect sack  of  flour.  It  even  protects  you  against 
damage  sustained  by  the  flour  during  transportation 
and  storage. 

The  grocer,  too,  appreciates  this  guarantee.  It 
protects  him  as  well  as  you.  He  knows  that  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 
are  behind  it  and  will  make  it  good. 

PILLSBURY'S  BEST  flour  is  a  safe  investment 
Its  unfailing  high  quality  is  guaranteed  to  you.  You 
cemnot  buy  better  flour  £uiywhere  —  at  any  price. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    Nov.    12,    1917. 

Important  Fooj  Administration  Notit;e. — 
Thi'  United  States  Food  Administration  an- 
nounces that  the  I'ollowinx  rule  appear.s  ia 
the  re^iiliitions,  a|)i)l.ving  to  licensed  handlers 
of  perisliable  food  ))roducts:  "The  licensees 
Hhall  quote,  huy  and  sell  potatoes  only  by 
ithe  pound."  As  all  couunission  men  and 
ivholesali.'  potato  dealers  are  required  to  te 
tticpused,  llii>  means  that  it  is  illegal  to 
guote,  buy  or  sell  potatoes-  on  any  other 
basis  than  by  weiRht  hereafter.  Transac- 
tions eontracted  on  Il;e  basis  of  the  hundrcd- 
w«ij?ht  -wiil  be  interpreted  as  transartions 
«n  a  pound  basis,  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

The  embarpo  which  was  placed  against 
(lOtato  shipments  to  this  market  by  the  Read- 
jng  Kuilroad,  as  was  rejiorfed  in  these  coi- 
UBius  last  week,  is  still  in  force  as  the  de- 
mand has  not  been  suflicient  to  reduce  the 
a-erumulations  or  sullit'ient  to  warrant  its 
withdrawal.  There  were  still  a  total  orf  249 
cars  of  potatoes  standing  on  truck  in  the 
flelivery  <yards  of  the  Tenusylvania  and 
Reading  Railroads  at  the  opening  of  'busi- 
ness Monday  morning.  Movement  is  light, 
with  practically  no  change  s.hown  over  'last 
week's  quotations.  Best  Pennsylvanias  sell 
at  f2.50  to  .fJ.75  per  cwt.,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  $1.50  to  $1.«).T  per  bushel,  and  New 
York  State  stock  sells  at  $2.33  to  t:  '0, 
«'quivalent  to  ?1.40  to  $1.50  per  bii  -  el. 
Nearby  farmers  contiuue  to  haul  in  Jiltral 
supplies  and  these  are  seUinff  at  75  to  90 
•cents  per  basket  of  about  .33  poundi  in 
weight. 

The  s.weet  potato  market  is  very  dull, 
caused  by  the  generally  extremely  poor 
qualify  of  the  offerings;  nearly  all  of 
them  showing  effects  of  cold  weather,  some 
being  -very  badly  chilled.  Prices  are  show- 
ing a  very  wide  range,  running  in  most 
instances  from  15  to  50  cents  a  basket,  with 
Homc  sliowing  fair  quality  up  to  75  cents. 
Strictly  fancy  house  sweets  would  exceed 
these  quotations  and  would  probably  bring 
around  $1  a  basket,  but  none  such  are  now 
being  offered.  Eastern  Shore  sweet  )>ota- 
toes  are  moving  slowly  at  $1.50_  to  $2  a 
barrel  for  primes,  with  culls  bringing  65 
cents    to    $1    a    barrel. 

Vegetables 

■While  the  offerings  of  dried  beans  are  not 
heavy  the  market  is  a  little  easier  th"»n  last 
week  and  ■choice  hand-picked  marrows  are 
DOW  selling  at  $9.40  to  $9.50.  with  pea 
and  medium  ranging  from  $9  to  $9.25  and 
red  kidney  at  $8.50  per  bushel.  Loose  win- 
ter Veerts  are  firm  at  $2.75  to  $3.  Cabbage 
►.hows  another  big  decline  after  the  droji  of 
$12  to  -flo  rei)orted  last  week,  and  Domestic 
iv  now  sellini:  at  $i:>  to  $20,  with  Danish 
iit  $22  to  $2(1.  Altho  the  embargo  on  caib- 
1  r*;-n  by  the  Reading  Railroad  has  been  in 
effect  sevi-ral  days,  there  are  still  aly)ut  150 
cars  on  culibage  on  tlie  track  here  and  even 
at  the  big  decline  the  movement  is  very 
kIow  and  prices  are  favoring  buyers.  Cauli- 
flower i^i  fairly  plentiful,  the  demand  is  ac- 
tive an.i  market  higher,  ranging  from  $2.35 
to  $2  3")  p<  r  crate.  P;iney  celery  moves 
hte.dy  ;it  25  to  oOc  bunch.  Good  eggplants 
icntiviP'  sc:iri-p  and  bring  good  prices,  rang- 
in;.'  from  $:i  50  to  $4  ">()  j.er  crate.  Horse 
radish  1<  veiling  from  $4.50  to  $8  per  barrel. 
»>»!  I  n.'i'. are  very  dull  and  weak  unJess  strictly 
r:iri  y  iiKl  the<i?  are  held  about  steady.  Most 
htoi  k  from  Massachusetts.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
iind  Nc'.v  ^'irk  is  being  sold  from  $2.50  to 
■$2.75  j.1  1-  lOD-pound  sacks:  with  No.  2  on- 
ions raiiiiiiiic  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Par- 
snips :«•'•  steady  at  50  to  60  cents  a  .Jersey 
basket.  I*u!ni<'kins  are  plentiful  and  sell- 
ing lit  'nv  prices,  ranging  ail  the  way  from 
.$3  to  *•<  i>er  100.  .Scullions  are  quite  plen- 
tiful at  I  ranjre  from  $1,25  to  $1  50  per  100. 
Nearby*  jicppers  are  very  irregular  in  quali- 
ty and  bliow  a  wide  range,  salts  i.cing  made 
all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  <1  25  per  bas- 
ket. Siiinaili  sliows  no  change,  selling  mostly 
at  35  to  40  cents  a  ba-ket.  .Mtho  tliere 
«re  stir  a  few  nearby  tomatoes  arriving,  the 
quality'  i.s  so  i>oor  that  quotations  are  nomin- 
al. Miislirooms  are  in  fair  snj  iiiy,  but  the 
market  is  aiiive  at^  $1  - ''  to  »1  "5  iier  4- 
pound  liasket  with  a  fiw  e\tra  fancy  selling 
as  high  as  $2.  Turnips  »re  plentiful  aitd 
the  market  steady,  white  ranging  from  30 
to  40  •reiils  per  %-busliel  bask't;  Yellow 
Aiberdeens.  40  to  60  cents:  Penn^vlvania  yel- 
low turnips,  75  to  90  cents.  .PiiL^bagas  are 
in  light  supply  and  steady  at  ■$!  'i.'^  to  $1.75 
per  cwt.  \Vatercress  is  in  more  ;!'eral  sup- 
ply, with  demand  a>»d  m(;v. rati. :  active  at 
J  V2  to  2  cents  a  bunch. 
Fruits 

Offer-ink's  of  aiiplfs  arc  not  fct*vy  for  the 
»eason.v_  averaging  from  iZ  U)  if  •  .irs  per 
day.  There  has  been  ii  iiiOd  <!•  -i.iiid  and 
movement  on  the  ordinary  to  gcc-l  grades, 
with  prices  ruling  about  ste.id)  and  un- 
changed from  last  week.  Stnt  tly  fancy  ap- 
ples have  been  in  light  ouT'ply  ar,d  when  here 
are  moving  out  quickly  at  f.-.r  /  prices. 
Sales  this  week  have  bei  n  made  a'  about  the 
fofliiwiag  range:  Baldwins.  .ii.T.j  to  $5; 
extr.n  fUncv  do.,  $5.50  to  .•?>.7'>:  fion  Davis, 
$^2.50  to  $3.75:  Black  Ben5.  $2  '(V'r$4.50: 
Black  Twig,  $2.75  to  $5:  Ga:ii;.  $2.50  to 
»3.75;  Greenings,  $3  to  $5;  Grimes  Golden, 
♦8.50  to  $6.25;  Hubs.  $3  to  $5:  Kings,  $3.50 
to  $5.50;  Hpys,  $3.30  to  ?5.50;  Starks.  $3 
to  $5:  Stavmans.  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Rome 
Beauty.  $4  to  $6;  Jonath.Tnp.  $4  to  $6.25; 
York  Imperials,  $2.50  to  $4  50;  Winesaps. 
$2  50  to  5;  Odd,  uncTa.'Sified  and  mixed 
ifarieties,  $2  to  $4.  AVestern  box  apples  are 
wiling  about  as  follows:  SpHienlhurgs,  $2 
♦o  $3;  Staymaos,  $1.75  to  $2.40.  Bulk  ap- 
ples are  in  liglii  supply  and  range  from  $1.50 
to   $1.76    j>er    cwt. 

Pears  are  i«  light  snpjily  and  are  firm  for 
best  grades.  Bartlettg  bring  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  bushel,  did  $3  per  barrel.  Seckels,  $2 
»o  $3;  barris,  $8  to  $9.  KlefTers.  $2  to 
.|2.50  per  barrel.  There  have  hecn  no 
quinees  on  the  marknl  b6  fa»  this  week  This 
week  will  practically  see  the  windup  of  the 
('^aj..'  season,  and  it  looks  like  a  weak  finish 
on  arconnt  of  so  much  of  the  •tock  being 
fronted.  Concords  are  now  selling  at  40 
♦/>  5fi  cents  a  jumbo  baaket;  18  cents  per  4- 
•piart  basket,  and  14  te  15  cents  pony  baaket. 
Demand  far  cranberries  is  a  Jittle  aaore  ac- 
tive and  the  market  is  irm  and  higlMr  on 
f.iTicy  large  varieties.  Barrels  are  selling  at 
1J>  to  $9  50,  and  crate  $2.50  to  %?■  50  Chest- 
.  iii><  are  in  light  snpp^  and  the  ■narVet  firm 
;.ivd  higher,  ranginj  from  $«.S0  to  %»  per 
I  iisht^. 


Poultry 
The  live  poultry  market  is  ruling  firm  ou 
all  fine,  desirable  size  stock  and  under  a 
demand  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  rather 
light  offerings.  Quotations  are  about  aii 
follows:  Fowls,  20  to  24  cents,  as  to  size  and 
quality;  roosters,  18  to  19  cents;  spring 
chickens,  not  Leghorns,  20  to  23  cents  as 
to  quality,  with  Leglvorns  bringing  19  to  21 
cents.     Ducks,   19  to  22  cents;   spring  ducks, 

19  to  23  cents.  With  the  holiday  season  ap- 
proaching turkeys  have  taken  quite  a  spurt 
and  are  now  selling  at  28  to  32  cents,  with 
guineas  weighing  1  \^  to  2  jiounds  each  90 
cents  to  $1 ;  smaller  sizes,  75  to  80  cents. 
Old  guineas,   60  to  fJ5  cents  a  pair.     Pigeons, 

20  to    28    cents    a    jiair. 

Dressed  jioultry  has  been  meeting  an  ac- 
tive demand,  particularly  tine  desirable  size 
chickens,  which  have  been  in  light  supi>1y 
and  also  turkeys.  Prices  are  ranging  as  fol- 
lows: Pancv  turkeys,  30  to  34  cents;  com- 
mon, 25  to  27  cents.  Fancy,  heavy  foiwl, 
25  to  27  cents;  smaller  size,  22  to  24  cents. 
Old  roosters,  21  to  22  cents;  roasting  chick- 
ens, fancv  heavy,  25  to  26  cents;  smaller 
sizes,  22  to  24  cents;  fanry  broilers,  33  to 
3«  cents;  small  size,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  26 
to  29  cents. 

Hggs 

Fancy  neiw  laid  eggs  are  scarce  and  clean- 
ing up  promptly  on  arrival  nt  good  prices, 
but  the  under  grade  eggs  are  plentiful  and 
meeting  an  indifferent  demand  at  irregular 
values.  Current  receipts  are  now  selling  at 
46  cents  with  firsts  at  47  cents.  Seconds 
range  from  41  to  43  cents.  Selected  care- 
fully grnjed,  well  candled  e«g8  are  jobbing 
out  at  55  to   56   cents   a  dozen. 

LANCASTER    PRODUOB 


active  demand  and  slifhtly  stronger  advices 
from  outside  iioints.  Quotations  for  best 
western,    $19('/  19.50. 

City    Dressf.l     Stock.    —    There    was    little 
change   to  note    in   this   market.    Demand    con 
tinned    slow,    with    buyers    operating    only    as 
imperiled  by  actual   necessity. 

Steers,  ISfrraic;  heifers,  14(<?l«c;  cows, 
10(<il6c;  calves,  21(??22c;  southerns  and 
barnyards,  16W'18c;  country  dressed,  19c; 
do.  extras,  20c;  sheep,  21c;  do.,  extras, 
22c;  lambs,  26c;  do.,  extras,  27c;  hogs, 
24ygc. 


LANCASTER    LIVE    STOCK 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    Nov.    12,    1917. 

AU>o  there  was  a  glut  of  eggs  on  the 
market  this  morning,  prices  were  h«*d  at 
55  cents  a  dozen.  Sales  were  not  numerous 
and  hundreds  of  dozens  of  eggs  were  cart- 
ed back  home  by  the  farmers.  Butter  was 
advanced  to  55  "cents.  Potatoes  sold  for 
as  high  as  ^1.60  a  bushel  despite  declines 
in    adjoining   counties. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  52 
@55c  per  lb;  country  butter,  50^55c;  fresh 
eggs,    55u   per   dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.25  (a) 
1.50;  dressed  young  chickens,  75e@$l;  live 
thickens.  $1.50rff2  per  pair;  live  old  chick- 
ens,   18    cents   per   lb. 

Vegetables  and  Finiits. — ^Linia  beans,  18c 
per  piwt.  Celerv,  hO^t  10c  bunch.  Lettuce,  5 
12c  head.  Cauliflower,  15f.?20c  head. 
Eggplant,  SffflOc  each.  Pickles,  20@35< 
per  100.  Cabbage,  2W<?c  head.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes. 30c  %  pk.  Potatoes,  $1.25(r7'l.«0 
per  bu;  do.,  18(«24c  Vi  pk.  New  turnips, 
15c  I2  pk.  Spinach,  5e  V2  pk.  Parsnips,  5c 
box.  Tomatoes,  10r«:l2c  box.  Grapes,  20@ 
25c  basket.  Apples,  20fi  30c  %  pk.  Pears, 
15c    1,^    pk. 

Grain  Market. — Drv  wheat,  $2  bu;  milling 
wheat.  $2;  damp  wheat,  $1.75:  corn.  $2; 
rye,  $1.60;  oats,  65c:  No.  1  timothy  hay, 
$20   per   ton;    straw.    $9;    wheat   sitraw,    $10. 

YORK    PBODVOE   MARKET 

York,    Pa..    Nov.    12,    1917. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  city 
markets  on  Saturday.  Earlier  in  the  week 
the  number  of  farmers  was  small  owing, 
doubtless  to  the  push  of  work.  Frices  were 
unchanged  as  a  rule,  except  egjfs  and  ap- 
ples were  stronger.  Potatoes  were  off.  The 
demand  was  good,  or  rather  the  Inquiry,  but 
from  the  paper  accounts  buyers  were  led  to 
believe  they  would  get  them  at  around  $1 
while  the  farmers  as  a  liody  think  $1.40  to 
$1.50  is  fair  and  will  hold  yet  unless  these 
prices    are    obtained. 

Eegs. — 48(<J^52c    per   dozen. 

Butter.—  f^onntry  45'n48c  lb;  separator. 
4«(n52c    U'.    Milk,    10c    quart. 

Poultry — Hens,    18c  lb;    dressed,    60cf<?$l 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  12fa!20c  '^^pk : 
$1.10^1.40  per  bushel.  Caibbage,  3(nl2c 
head.  Letnnre.  Sffr^fic  head.  Radishes,  5c 
bunch.  Onions.  10.W12c  bx;  25c  ^h  vV. 
Lima  beai;s.  25c  qt.  Soup  beans,  32@40c 
qt.  Celerv.  5'?iil2c  staJk.  Toraat«es.  10c_^^o»- 
Turnips,  "  IfHi,  15c  ^4  pk.  Eggplants,  4(r?flc. 
Corn    meal,     10ff?l2c    qt.      „      ,     „  ._ 

p,rilt. —  Apples.  io(a35c  %  pk.  Pears,  3@ 
lOc    b.x  ■    15c    V-     pk.  _ 

Retail  Gr..in  MarkeT  —  Wheat,  $2  25; 
corn  $2  2t:  oais.  90c;  rye.  ■$1.50;  bran, 
$2  10    cwt:    middlings,    $3    cwt. 

^Vhole«:,..  Orain  Market.— Wlieat,  $2.07; 
corn  $1  '^'  \  new,  $1  40;  oats,  65r;  rye, 
fl.25;    bran.    $35(5  38    tonv    middlings,    $59. 

NEW    YORK    PROIWCE 


N*w    York    City,    Nov.    12,    1917. 

Butter  !S  «H"et  and  tone  easy.  Cheese 
market  s*e,.dy  to  lirm.  Fresh  eggs  scarce. 
Potatoes  in  tib^ral  supply  and  trade  dull 
Vegetable  r'entlful  and  prices  weak.  Ap' 
ides    in    })•  :.^y   s^ipply    and   move   sowly. 

Butter — «>earoery.  extras  <92  score),  per 
pound,  4-l-'/6c;  higher  score,  45^45i/4e; 
thirds  to  ^t'X%,  44c;  state  dairy,  36@44c; 
ladles,   3.>';.  .  ,    ^ ,» 

Eee-s.  -  T're.'ih  r.ithered  extras,  51(<7  52c; 
extra  firot-.  49ff50.':  nearby  while,  fine  to 
fancy,  72./  -j'l't  ordin.iry  to  good,  C0(n!70c; 
browns,      52'«'^Or. 

Dressed  Ponltrr. — Philadelphiia  and  I^ng 
Island  bToHpTS,  fancv.  3fl(fi;40c;  old  roos- 
ters. 19c;  squabs.  $2  75'S  6.50  per  dozen 
Spring  dneV*.  per  lb.,  26c;  turkeys,  fresh 
killed,    30'^'3^r 

VegetaWes  and  Greens. — Beots.  Lbl..  $2.50 
fta.  Onior."  per  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25(i?3..50 
Potatoes  .fers,y.  $3  25(^4  25  bbl ;  state  and 
western.  $4  •J"<S>4  50  per  bbl.  Carrots,  fl.50 
r,?.2.25    bbl       Peppers,    bbl.,    $2.50(8)5. 

Apples.  —  ^'priMhv,  $4f^5.50  bbl;  Mc- 
intosh, $3';i7  .Tonafhsn.  $4rti)7.50:  York 
Imperial.  f4fiT'5;  Twenty  Oamcp.  f4(o)5.50; 
King,    %4(R"f>  Stt:    Baldwin.    $4(3»5. 

PHILADELPHIA   LIVE   STOCK 


(Reported   by    McClain    Commission   Co.) 
Lancaster,    Pa..    Nov.     12,     1917. 

Receipts  of  cattle  for  today's  market  were 
unexpectedly  hea»y;  236  cars  as  compared 
with  226  last  Monday.  Today's  supply  came 
from  Virginia,  81  cars;  Chicjigo,  76;  Buf- 
falo, 24;  Pennsylvania,  21;  St.  Paul,  9; 
Pittsburgh,  7;  N.  Y.  State,  8;  Indianapolis, 
4;    Maryland,    3;    Cincinnati,   1;    St.    Louis,    1. 

Altho  receipts  were  heavy,  the  supply  of 
good   kiHing  stuff  was   light,    and   buyers  for 

food  killers  wore  not  on  hand  to  take  them. 
IverylKidy  in  the  slaughtering  business  these 
days  seems  to  be  doing  a  hand-to-mouth 
business,  and  the  result  is  either  a  famine  or 
a  feast  market.  When  the  beef  trade  hap- 
pens to  be  slow  for  a  day  or  two,  because 
of  bad  weather  or  .some  other  cause,  there 
is  a  famine  of  buyers  for  beef  cattle.  When 
the  weather  is  right  and  cattle  supplies  only 
moderate,  buyers  for  beef  cattle  seem  to 
spring  uj)  from  everywhere  and  the  seller 
does   all   the  marking  on   the   tickets. 

The  best  beef  cattle  «n  today's  market 
•*eut  to  feeder  buyers.  The  best  going  to 
slaughterers  was  a  load  of  Virginia  steers 
that  weighed  1,175  lbs.  at  $12.15.  Another 
load  sold  at  $11.75.  There  were  a  great 
many  sales  of  the  plain  kind  of  steers  weigh- 
ing 950  to  1,050  lbs.  that  had  some  flesh 
and  a  suspicion  of  fat,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $10  to  $11.  A  few  bunches  of  West- 
ern heifers  weighing  1,000  lbs.  sold  at 
$10.50.  Several  cars  of  a  fair  grade  of  Vir- 
ginia heifers  weighing  800  to  825  lbs.  sold 
at  $9  to  $9.50.  A  pl.iin  kind  of  heifers 
weighing  800  lbs.  sold  at  $8  to  $8..>0.  Com- 
mon light  weights  weighing  600  to  700  Tbs. 
•"Id  at  the  wide  range  of  $0.75  to  $8.  Some 
prime  fat  cows  weighing  1,100  lbs.  soW  at 
$8.50.  Good  cows  weighing  950  to  1,050 
lbs.  sold  at  $7.50  to  $«.  A  fair  grade  weigh- 
ing 900  sold  at  $6.50  to  $7.  A  plain  kind 
of  butcher  cows  weighing  900  to  900  lbs. 
sold  at  $5.50  to  $6.25.  Bologna  cows  sold 
from    $3.75    to   $4.50. 

Happenings  in  the  feeder  market  here 
this  week  surely  indi.-ate  that  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  are  not  lacking  in  "nerve" 
in  taking  on  feeders.  One  bunch  of  10  head 
of  Southern  Ohio  steers  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Elmer  Strickler  of  Lancaster  County  at  15 
cents  per  lb.  The  same  purchaser  took  an- 
other bunch  of  10  head  at  14  cents  per  11). 
The  15-eent  cattle  averaged  1,367  lbs.,  and 
the  14cent  lot  averaged  1,360  lbs.  An- 
other bunch  of  10  head  averaging  1.333  lbs. 
(Canadians),  were  sold  at  15  cents  per  lb. 
And  17  Canadian  steers  averaging  1,284  lbs. 
went  at  13  cents  per  lb.  But  nooa  of  these 
prices  compared  with  the  sale  of  1  steer,  a 
Southern  Ohio,  weirhing  1,670  lbs.  that  was 
sold  to  Frank  C.  Mu^'^'.  r.  at  21  cents  per  lb., 
and  Mr.  Mnsser  proposes  to  winter  feed  this 
animal.  There  was  many  bunches  of  feed- 
ers sold  at  $1175  to  $12.25.  Canadian 
steers  weighing  800  to  1,000  lbs.  sold  at 
$10.25    to    $11. 

The  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  feeders 
were  in  a  fair  to  pretty  good  kind,  weighing 
800  to  900  lbs.  and  prices  ranged  from  $9.25 
to  $10.  A  plain  kind  of  feeders  weighing 
bOO  to  850  lbs.  sold  at  9  cents  per  lb.  One 
•lunch  of  fancy  Durham  calves  averaging  500 
lbs.  were  jmrchased  at  .$9.50.  A  good  grade 
of  stockcrs  weighing  tiOO  to  700  lbs.  sold 
at  $8.50  to  $9.50.  A  fair  kind  weighing 
600  to  700  lbs.  sold  at  $8  to  $8.50,  and  a 
plain  kind  of  light  weicrhts,  500  to  700  lbs., 
at  $6.40  to  $6.90.  A  few  odd  tots  of  little 
"knot-headed  straw  tramper.s"  went  at  $5.75 
to   $6. 

If  the  writer's  advice  Is  worth  anything 
he  would  suggest  to  buy  cattle  for  a  long 
feed.  Entirely  too  many  fleshy  cattle  with 
good  quality  and  souic  with  not  such  good 
quality,  but  with  good  weights,  1,050  to 
1,150  lbs.  and  even  up  to  1,200  and  1,250 
lbs.  are  being  taken  all  over  the  United 
States  for  a  short '  feed,  to  use  up  the  soft 
corn  that  resulted  from  the  general  irost  of 
September  lOfh.  The  likelihood  is  that  ev- 
erybody who  has  thia  kind  of  cattlo  will  be 
ready  to  market  and  will  want  to  market 
them  between  the  J5th  of  January  and  the 
1st  of  April,  1918,  and  there  is  a  strong 
chance  that  there  wiH  be  too  many  of  them 
for  the  demand  to  take  up  at  pro&t»ble 
prices.  Therefore,  anybody  who  wants  to 
avoid  all  chance  of  a  "bnmp",  had  better 
take  the  kind  that  he  can  keep  until  about 
haying  time. 

PHILADELPHIA   HAT  AND   GRAIN 


NoveiDber  17,  1317. 


Western  grades,  tccording  to  advice*  com- 
ing thru,  but  mill  offerings  aro  reduced 
They  are  sold  well  ahe.-id  and  are  understood 
'o  be  practically  out  of  the  market  for  the 
time  beiii.g.  Business,  of  course,  is  hami>er- 
ed  by  the  demoralized  traffic  situation  and 
the  shortage  oi  ^•i,JS.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  pesHion  of  city  feeds.  Trade  is  fair 
for  this  season  i)i  the  year  and  the  stock  sui- 
ficit'nt  to  meet  all  demand.  The  general 
tone  continues  sleady.  Quoted:  Western 
spring  in  100-pound  sacks,  $37.50;  standard 
middling,  $42.50;  iour  in  100-pound  sacks, 
$52  to  arrive;  red  dog  to  arrive  in  100- 
pound  sacks,  $63;  city  feed,  bulk  bran,  $35; 
100-ponnd  sacks,  $3«i;  heavy  feed,  $42;  red 
dog,  $63;  flour,  $42.  Linseed  oil  meal,  $54 
per   ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — There  are  very  li^ht  of- 
ferings at  a'll  har>bor  points,  and  while  the 
embargoes  are  off  on  several  railroads  the 
scarcity  of  cars  prevents  much  in  the  way 
of  supplies  coming  to  this  market.  The 
tone  is  de'Md«dly  linn  ■thniont  and  oeessional 
sales   reported    atrove    quotation. 

Hay. — No.  1  tiuMthy,  $28.30;  No.  2,  !$25 
«5;27;  Fancy  light  clover,  $28;  mixed.  $24 
(3126. 

Wheat.— «o.    2    red,    $2.25. 

Corn. — No.   2   veTlow,   new,   $1.54. 

Oats. — 'No.  2,   69e. 

Rye. — 11.85. 


PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


Philadelphia,   Pa..   Nov.    12,    1917. 

Butter. — The  market  ruled  firm  under  light 
offerings  of  fancy  stock,  but  wholesale  trade, 
as  usual  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  was 
quiet.  The  tie^ter  grades  of  solid-packed 
creamery  brought  top  prices,  tut  much  of 
the  supply  was  o*  undergrade  stock,  which 
sold  slowly  and  was  irregular  in  value. 
Fancy  prints  were  scarce  and  firm,  with  de- 
mand inlly  eqnal  to  the  offerings,  but  me- 
dium and  low  grades  were  dull  and  weak. 

Western,  fresih,  soTid-packed  creamerv,  ex- 
tra, 45c;  higher  scoring  goods,  46(3'47c; 
extra  firsts,  44.(«44',ic;  firsts,  4.3@43%c; 
seconds,  41fi)42e;  s»weet  creamery,  extra. 
40c;  undergrades,  43@45<;;  nearl)y  prints, 
fancy,  49c;  average  extras,  46'((  48c;  firsts, 
44(?i)45c;  seconds.  41^43c;  special  fancy 
brands  of  prints  were  jobbing  at   52(ff55c. 

Cljee»e. — Tbo  market  nrled  firm  at  the 
recent  advance,  but  wholesale  trade  was 
quiet. 

New  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  June  25*/4c: 
special  higher;  do,  fresh  made,  best,  23 '-a 
te23%c;    do.,    fair  to  good,    22'»^@23<-. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  MARKET 


.        New   York   City,    Nov.    12,    1917. 

Owing  to  tbe  uncertainty  regarding  the 
retail  price,  the  market  has  been  in  an  up- 
set conditten.  A  conference  held  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  9,  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, New  York  City  Food  Administrator, 
and  representatives  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  and  the  distributors  resulted  in  ac- 
tion which  is  likely  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
for  tho  present.  It  was  decided  to  conduct 
an  investigation  ef  costs  of  production  and 
distrtbution.  In  the  meantime  the  dealers 
aro  not  to  raise  the  retail  rate  above  that 
for  October,  and  the  dairymen  will  not  raise 
their  rates  before  the  investigating  commis- 
sion has  reached  cenclusiens.  In  fact  they 
have  been  asked  to  return  in  December  to  the 
October  rate.  A  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Dairyaaen's  Lea^gne  has  been  called  for 
November  13  with  a  view  to  confirming  the 
action  of  R.  D.  Cooper,  the  president,  at  the 
Washington  conierAice.  This  probably  means 
that  there  will  be  no  change*  in  retail  prices 
before  January    I. 

The  League  rates  for  Grade  B  (barn  score 
55)  to  the  producer  in  the  first  district  are 
$3.34  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk;  $3.55. 
or  approximately  7i/^  cents  a  quart  for  3.6 
percent;  and  $3. §9  for  4  percent.  Rec.eipts 
of  milk  and  cream  in  40-quart  cans  for  the 
week  ending  November  10  were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie    40.142  1,519 

Susquehanna    4.514  33 

West  Shore    9,470  850 

Lackawanna     47,370  1,520 

N.    Y.    Central    (lem«   haul) 

including    Rutland     ...102.359  1,883 

Ontario     38.455  1,647 

Lehigh  VaUey    37.435  353 

New   Haven 2.850 

Pennsylvania     7.950  80 

Other  sources    6,625  150 

Totals     296,170 

Same  week  las.t  year 334,118 


8,035 
9,643 


TOBACCO    MARKBT 


Philadelphia.    Pa.,   Nov.    12.    1917 
Beef    OatWc. — The     general    market    rul^d 
steady   with  snppTies  of  desirable  stock  mod- 
erate.     F>*m.ind.   however,   wa«  only   feir. 

Steers,  beiit.  $l2.50(ffl4;  fair  to  good.  $11 
<m2  50;  common.  $9.50r'ill;  hulls,  *8.25rtj. 
S  50;  etrtrs  choice  higher;  cows,  fat,  xi^r  1*> . 
7^(<£'8'^r:  extra  choice  higher;  medium  per 
lb.,  «%(B7>i!c;  ordinary,  v^r  lb.,  4%(}?).5>4c: 
calves,  e-^ceptioTiaJ  lots,  $15.50;  a  fi»w  as 
high  a*  $Trt:  goed  to  choice,  $.13*©14..5<V: 
mediuTB.  ■$l»>(«i  1 1  50  ;  rcmmon,  $7.5flt<iT;  9  50: 
Tennessee    and    «»eTilh«rn,     $7  .50<n!'13. 

Hog*. — ^Th^  market  mied  flrmf-  and  slightly 
higher,    di*«    to    mederate   offerings,    a    fairly 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Nov.   12,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  SfraW, — 'Receipt*,  1216 
tons  of  hay  and  4  cars  of  Btr,aw.  Thcae  was 
a  fair  demand  for  l>oth  hay  and  straw  and 
values  were  well  maintained.  Offerings  of 
hay  were  largely  of  No.  2  and  the  lower 
grades,  but  demand  was  sufficient  to  keep 
•upplies   under   i>retty   good   control. 

Timothy  bay,  according  to  location:  No.  1 
large  hale»,  $27 »«  27.50:  No.  1  small  bales, 
$27("27.50;  No.  2,  $26@26.50;  No.  3,  $2:U<i 
24  50,  Clover  niixel  hav:  Light  mixed,  $26 
r<J2«.50;  No.  1,  do.,  $25(S'25.50;  No.  2,  do., 
$22  I'd  23. 

Straw, — No.  1  straight  rye,  $17;  No.  2, 
do..  $16r.il6.50:  No.  3  tangled  rve,  $10; 
No.  2,  do..  $15(3' 15.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$14 fTi  14.50:  No.  2.  do..  $ia<a  13.50;  Ne.  1 
OM  straw.  $14(ff)14.50;  No.  2,  do..  $13fff 
13.50. 

B«an. — Offoringn  were  moderate  and  values 
were  well  m.iintained.  but  trade  was  quiet. 
Quotations    (cir    lots,    iuclnding   sacks)  : 

.Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton, 
$38.50'Ji'.10:  spring  bran,  in  100-lh  SHcks, 
per    ton,    $37«ffi37  50. 

Wheat. — No.     2     red,     $2.24:     No.     B    red, 
$2  21 
"Corn.— No.    2    yellow,    $2.35(^^.2.40. 

O.-its.— No.    2    white,    new,    67<a)«7%e. 

NEW  YORK  HAT  AND  GRAIN 


New    York    City,    »oy.    12,    1917. 
Feed. — There    was    nothing    of    particolar 
interest    i>  the    ironeral    market    sttnation   on 
Saturday       The    demand   continued    fair    for 


The  large  buyers  are  expressing  their  dis- 
ajiprovftl  of  the  prices  growers  Iiave  demand- 
ed and  are  now  getting  for  their  iiroduct 
of  the  present  year.  According  'to  one  ac- 
count the  "extravagant  notion.s  of  farmers 
and  not  the  increased  war  ta.xes  have  made 
it  necessary  to  advance  prices  to  consumers." 
That  may  be  f'-  >  but  the  so  called  extrava- 
gance is  but  a  necessary  and  wholly  con- 
sistent adv.iuee  bj:<Might  about  by  the  soar- 
ing prices  of  all  fsrrn  product'*.  "The  same 
buyers  lauieut  now  that  such  prices  having 
1)een  jiaid  for  pan  of  the  jnoduct  the  ob- 
stinate growers  who  have  not  sold  will  still 
further  stiffen  their  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  their  tobacco.  They  also  note  the  alleged 
inconsistency  ef  many  f-armer-baiikers  who, 
while  dejiianding  Mich  prTces  for  their  to- 
bacco, refu.se  to  loan  the  speculator  who 
would  borrow  money  anl  invest  it  in  to- 
.bscco.  Meanwhile,  growers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  net  be.  toe  free  in  selling  a» 
prices  arc  ^'ons'.antly  advancing  and  aro 
higher  now  than  may  be  fully  understood. 
Tt  is  'liut  a  few  weeks  until  the  new  pro- 
duct will  be  ri  .-.dy  and  values  will  be  es- 
tablished on  the  merit*  of  situation.  Gener- 
ally, it  is  better  to  take  yo  ir  own  chances 
as  no  one  is  going  to  take  tlieia  for  yon 
witiiout  a  aeaaonakile  assurance  of  profit.  A 
favorable  feature  with  reference  to  tobacco 
is  the  ifact  that,  being  classed  as  a  luxury,  it 
will  not  be  suloV.;  to  obnoxious  ])rice  regu- 
lation an  are  mo«t  farm  product".  With  the 
present  increasing  cen*umption  and  decreas- 
ing prodn^'tion  the  time  of  low  prices  seenis 
to  be  far  ramovod  and  these  who  contemplate 
any  increase  in  'jheir  facilities  for  tobacco 
grorwing  sAonM  Iw  t««ni»ed  of  amjifle  re- 
turns.—U.    E.    Tjj4«d,    Nov.    12,    laif. 


Gra^e 


LYCOMING  CO.,  PA. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Lycom- 
intf  county  Pomona  Grange  held  on 
Thursday  at  Captain  John  Brady 
Grange  at  Pennsdale  was  largely  at- 
tended and  full  of  interest,  final  plans 
for  the  State  Convention,  which  meets 
in  Wniiamsport,  being  made.  C.  H, 
Dildine,  of  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee, was  present  and  addressed 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
business  and  to  listening  to  reports 
from  the  Subordinate  Granges.  T.  P. 
S.  Wilson,  head  of  the  local  committee, 
made  his  report.  Mr.  Wilson  an- 
nounced the  heads  of  the  different 
committees,  and  told  of  the  prelim- 
inary work  of  these  committees.  He 
said  that  2000  letters  had  been  sent  to 
the  Masters  of  subordinate  granges, 
giving  them  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  delegates. 
Reception  committees  will  meet  every 
train  every  day  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  announced  that  plans  to 
care  for  the  delegates  at  Trinity 
House,  where  the  convention  will  be 
held,  are  about  completed.  A  physi- 
cian, a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  a  room 
specially  fitted  up  for  her  use,  will  be 
on  hand  at  all  meetings,  and  the  use 
of  the  ambulance  provided  for,  in  case 
of  illness.  The  churches  and  restau- 
rants have  announced  that  they  will 
serve  meals.  Mr.  Dildine  announced 
that  1200  delegates  would  be  present, 
and  the  committee  on  housing  made  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  many  rooms 
in  hotels  had  been  secured  but  the 
people  of  the  city  were  being  asked 
to  open  their  houses  to  paying  guests, 
for  night  lodgings.  The  program  hsu» 
been  practically  finished  and  Mr.  Dil- 
dine said  that  he  believed  this  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  conventions  ever 
held  by  the  State  Grange. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Grange 
sonietimes  meets  in  fifth  degree  ses- 
sions, a  class  of  ten  were  obligated  to 
take  the  fifth  degree,  this  giving  them 
a  right  to  attend  the  sessions,  and 
also  giving  them  the  password.  Mr. 
Dildine  was  in  charge  of  the  service, 
and  conducted  this  in  a  very  impres- 
sive and  formal  manner.  The  election 
of  officers  also  took  place  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

In  his  address  to  the  Grange  in  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Dildine  spoke  of  the 
work  the  Grange  was  doing  in  the  way 
of  making  laws,  and  he  advised  the 
Grangers  to  think  seriously  before 
they  elected  men  to  fill  the  offices  at 
Harrisburg  and  Washington,  and  to 
be  sure  they  would  give  the  farmer  a 
fair  deal.  He  said  that  the  taxes  at 
one  time  levied  on  the  farmer  were 
fair,  for  at  that  time  the  only  man 
.'naking  money  was  the  farmer.  To- 
day, times  have  changed  and  all  should 
be  treated  alike.  He  also  referred  to 
the  life  insurance  carried  on  by  the 
Granges  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  declaring  that  if  a  man 
wanted  to  have  his  life  insured,  he 
should  take  out  the  insurance  through 
the  Grange.  Over  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  stockholders  are  Grangers 
and  the  officers  are  as  clean  and 
honest  a  set  of  business  men  as  one 
could  wish  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Dild.ine 
also  gave  some  good  advice  to  subor- 
dinate Granges.  He  said  that  the  one 
thing  each  Grange  should  strive  for  at 
the  present  time  is  to  increase  their 
membership.  "We  ought  to  have  all 
the  wideawake  farmer.s  in  the  country 
in  the  Granges,"  he  said.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this,  Mr.  Dildine  said, 
judging  from  their  own  experience,  is 
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to  have  a  vuittng  campaign.  "Get  all 
the  Granges  to  enter  this  campaign 
and  start  out  as  Grang^es  to  visit  other 
Granges.  You  carry  inspiration,  and 
your  own  Grange  is  benefited  by  this 
very  thing,"  he  said.  Mrs.  Dildine, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Dildine  on  this 
trip,  read  a  poem  which  she  had  writ- 
ten for  a  meeting  of  her  own  Grange. 
It  was  called  the  Sick  Grange  and  in  a 
clever  way  she  mentioned  the  things 
whieh  cause  Granges  to  become  sick 
and  how  this  sickness  could  be  best 
cured. — Dorothy  Deane. 


PICNIC  AND  FIELD  DAY 


A  very  important  and  instructive 
meeting  took  place  at  the  National 
Farm  School,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  October 
14th,  where  the  Collegeville  Co-oper- 
ative Association  and  representatives 
from  other  organizations  met  and  re- 
ceived some  timely  advice  and  in- 
struction on  how  to  increase  produc- 
tion on  the  farm. 

After  luncheon  was  served  the  meet- 
ing began  in  the  Chapel  by  singing  a 
few  patriotic  songs  after  which  Dr. 
Bernhardt  Ostrolenk,  head  director  of 
the  Farm  School,  made  a  brief  speech 
and  introduced  Ekiitor  Prof.  Pincus 
and  Mr.  Gabriel  Davidson,  both  of 
New  York.  .  

Prof.  Pincus  gave  a  very  important 
lecture  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
farmer  in  winning  this  world  war; 
and  also  spoke  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  co-operation  among  farmers,  so 
that  they  may  receive  a  remunerative 
price  for  their  produce  and  buy  their 
supplies  at  a  saving. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Davidson  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  members  the  important 
part  which  they  are  taking  in  this 
war.  He  said  that  this  country  and 
our  allies  need  all  the  food  which  our 
farms  can  produce  and  urged  the 
farmers  to  till  their  soil  in  the  most 
intensive  and  up-to-date  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  labor  situation.  He 
also  showed  that  the  farmer  is  no 
longer  the  proverbial  rube  of  yore,  but 
is  a  business  man  and  besides  being  a 
producer  he  is  also  a  marjufacturer, 
as  he  can  feed  the  products  of  his  soil 
and  leave  a  good  bit  of  the  fertility  on 
to  animals,  which  in  turn  would  manu- 
facture beef,  veal,  pork,  poultry,  etc., 
the  farm  instead  of  hauling  a  lot  of 
it  to  the  grain  elevator.  He  advised 
that  the  most  successful  farms  are 
thus  managed.  He  also  urged  the 
young  men  to  stay  on  the  farm  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  honorable  callings; 
to  read  good  farm  papers  and  other 
instructive  information  pertaining  to 
agriculture,  so  that  they  can  keep 
posted  on  the  most  up-to-date  farming 
methods  and  make  a  success  of  agri- 
culture. 

Then  Dr.  Ostrolenk  showed  us  the 
hogs,  horses  and  dairy  cows,  showed 
us  the  good  points  in  selecting  a  dairy 
cow,  after  which  we  had  a  cow  judging 
contest.  He  spoke  on  the  importance 
of  silage  and  alfalfa  in  these  times  of 
high  feed  prices.  He  also  advised  the 
farmers  to  weigh  the  milk  from  the 
cows  and  keep  a  record  of  each  indi- 
vidual so  that  the  farmer  shall  be  able 
to  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows. 

After  this  instruction  Dr.  Ostrolenk 
took  the  people  to  view  the  farm,  nur- 
sery", orchard,  green  houses,  etc..  and 
upon  returning  from  the  fields,  the 
laree  auto  bus  which  tfie  Collegeville 
branch  hired  for  the  occasion,  was 
there  waiting  to  take  the  farmers  and 
their  families  to  their  homes.  All  the 
farmers  were  glad  of  this  meeting,  as 
they  received  some  very  valuable  and 
timely  instruction  which  will  give 
them  some  encouragement  to  start  an- 
other year's  work  on  the  farm. — Tsrael 
Cohen,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 
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(^  Bright 
Clean 

Odoii^ss 
Mellow  Li^ltt 


Rayblkrtit 

'Y'OU  know  there's  a  difference  in  coal.  There's 
•■•  a  difference  in  kerosene,  too.  The  one  kero- 
sene that  always  gives  a  bright,  clean,  odorless 
mellow  light  or  a  steady,  warming  heat  without 
smoke,  sputter  or  charring  of  wicks  is  called 
Rayolight  Oil.  Why?  To  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
kerosenes.  It's  so  highly  refined  and  purified  that  it  gives 
these  perfect  results  yet  costs  no  more  than  the  other  kinds. 

Instead  of  just  asking  for  kerosene,  look  for  the  dealer  who  has 
thissiffn  on  his  store:  "Atlantic  RayolightOilforSale  Here."  You'll 
find  it  a  quality  store — a  good  place  to  do  most  of  your  buying. 

#('•  a  »ei«ntific  fact  that,  ef  any  artificial  tight,  a  kto* 
••n«  lamp  im  thm  mxoat  rmatfal  and  pUating  to  thm  *y*». 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PhilMlelplua  and  Pittsburvb 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Jiut  strike  a  match.    The  room  will 
b«  warm  and  cozy  in  a  tew  minutea. 

No   ashes,    smoke. 

soot  or  smell.     See 

rour  dealer.  Price, 
L60  to  $8.60. 


Ra^oljJJllt 


Rayo  Lamps 

A  central  draught  lamp 
that  produces  a  soft. 
clear  and  restful  llebt. 
Many  beautiful  designs 
to  chooa*  from.  Safe 
and  easy  to  keep  clean. 
See  yovr  dealer.    Price , 

n.wup. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Give  the  most  lieiitfor 
oil  consumed.  Cold  and 
hot  blast  styles.  Easy  to 
ligbt  and  clean.  Stay 
lighted  in  the  stronneit 
wind.  See  your  dealer. 
Prioa.  608  OIK 


J 


[ 


pears,  plams.  rherni 
AUofoll 


BSillions^  of  Fruit  Trees 

Everyone  scnuioe  HarriBon-trrown. 
robost,  liralthy.  triw-to-imnie  ana 
buddad  from  btaring  orckarda, 
BaeJied  by  mora  tbaa  , 
25>'cara'  frult-rrowlnc  aBd 
ApplM.  P««<*M. 
mndamall  fralta. 


_  jli  Mnaof  omaoMotaU.  Writaiiv 
darfarlflirniltGukto— -Am.  ''Luna* 
(rowan  of  rnill  trsaa In  tba  world." 

tUxiimmf  Nanertes,  Boa  69  Bcifia,  Mi. 


Quaker  (%  Feed  Mins 

Grind  corn  and  cobs.  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  ^.80  to  $40.  HKE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
TMC  A.  W.  STIMUa  CO 

••pLt-sm-ss  fMvi  at.  Wiii^»iii.>i. 
■  Write  for  eontraet. 


50  Acre   Dairy   Farm  $1300 
With   Pr.Horse8»3   Heifers 

(ijw.  wHBon.s.  rultlvr\tor,  harrow.hariKM.Hcs  »nd  l»ajr  to 
wlotiT  Htock  all  thrown  In  by  owner  who  now  has  ■». 
olIiiT  farm  1  l-l  milos  to  dci><'«.  only  3  mSICfi  to  btK 
alioe  factory, corn  cannerv.crf.'ininry  arid  potato  housea. 
Neat  .Vroom  house,  telcplumc.  dally  mall,  ceam  takea 
at(loor.«kln]  fed  tahoe8.N-eow  barn.aUp.poultry  *ia«Mk 
Sl.'tOO  fakes  ovoryt  liiiiK.  Part  down.  For  traTellnu  In- 
atrurtiona  see  pace  5,  Strovt's  c;aiaioe  ot  331  i>«nraUH 
Id  a  dozen  statcH.   ru|>v   mailed  freej 

E.  A.  .SIKOUT    KAUM   ACJKNCY, 
IVpt    17«.1.  Land   Iltle  UuUdlug,        Pblladetphta.  Pa. 


Start    Your   Ford 


In  zero  weather  with  Bear  Gas 
Generators.  They  heat  the  man- 
ifold. Always  ready,  ^n  —  ^^^ 
Make  cheap  gas  V^  |  oU 
possible.     Write  M. 

Bear  Mfg.  Co.,Cn7'i«dr  Bl<ig.  Roch  island.  III 
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Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  peoole  of  the  world  must  be 
fedandwheat  ov«:rt2abusheloffers great 
profitstothe  farmer.  Canada's  inyitation 
It  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wants  set  tiers  to  make  money  andhappy, 
proaper.-itM  h-^mes  for  themselves  by 
bdpmg  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Yoa  csa  fct  a  Honestead  of  1 60  acres  FREE 

and  other  l.inds  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Dtirinff  many 
yearsCcjiadian  wheat  tieldshave  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acr: — many  yioMs  as  hniU  as  15  hushels  to  acrOk 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oau,  Barley  and  Plax. 
Mlxatf  fanning  a';  profitable  an  industry  as  ^rain  rais. 
Ing.  The  excellent  grasses  lull  f-f  nutrition  are  tlio  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools. 
Churches,  markets  convenier^t.  chmate  excellent.    . 

>  la  now  M  eitn  demand  for  fafmlaborewtoreplaoe|ty 
/nwngmeBwbo'Mr*  Tolunf««ert  'fJ.S'V^^  Tilto 

^"'•niFwnt  Is  iinriae  farmers  to  PV*  *2K5.  r^SS!S  r^ 

gam.    Write  for  ntiirmtiirt>  aad  partleHUm  ■•  *•  "*5S"S  '*^ 
way  rates  to  Supt.  of  immlgratlM*.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON,  210  North  Tkfard  StrMt 


»4    i^* 
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Tha^fc 


Please  mentioD  Peonsylvsnia  Fanner   when  writing  to  advertisets. 
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NAN 


OF   MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


1 

I 
t 


SYNOPSIS  OP  PEEVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Henry  de  Si)ain  is  the  new  General  Man- 
ager of  the  stBRe  line  running  b€tween  the 
rich  mines  of  the  Spanish  Sinks  and  the 
town  of  Sleepy  Cat.  He  immediately  gets 
in  trouble  with  members  of  what  is  known 
a-i  Morgan's  gang  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Morgan's  Gap.  One  of  the  Morgan  follow- 
ers, Sassoon,  assaults  one  of  the  stage  driv- 
ers, and  is  arrested  »>y  de  Spain.  The  Mor- 
gans take  this  as  an  affront  on  their  power, 
and  set  to  "get"  de  Spain.  In  the  mean- 
time, de  Spain  falls  in  love  with  Nan  Mor- 
gan, niece  of  the  "gang"  leader.  \\  hile  the 
Morgans  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  putting 
him  out  of  the  country,  de  Spam  is  trying 
io  find  wavs  of  currying  favor  with  Nan. 
He  learns  that  she  is  coming  to  the  company 
barns  at  Calabasas  to  get  het  pony  to  ride 
out  to  the  Gap.  De  Spain  is  arranging  for 
her  comfort  and  eoes  to  the  Calabasas  Inn 
to   pet   her  a   cup  of   coffee. 

CHAPTER  IX.    (Continued) 

With    arrangements    so    bepun,    de 


dusky,  grinned:    "He  won't  need  any  first  shot  would  mean  death  to  him, 

help."  even  if  he  could  return  it. 

"Who  is  your  friend?"  demanded  "I'll  tell  you,  de  Spain,"  continued 
de  Spain,  good-naturedly.  Logan's  Logan,  "we're  going  to  have  a  drink 
glance  misled  him;  it  did  not  refer  to  with  you.  Then  we're  going  to  pre- 
Sandusky.  And  even  as  he  asked  the  pare  you  for  going  back  where  you 
question  de  Spain  heard  through  the  come  from — with  nice  flowers." 
half-open  window  at  the  end  of  the  "I  guess  you  thought  you  could  come 
bar  the  sound  of  hoofs.  Hoping  out  here  and  run  over  everybody  in 
against  hope  for  Lefever,  the  inter-  the  Spanish  Sinks,"  interposed  Mor- 
ruption  cheered  him.  It  certainly  did  gan,  with  every  oath  he  could  sum- 
not  seem  that  his  situation  could  be  mon  to  load  his  words, 
made  worse.  "Keep  out,  Morgan,"  exclaimed  Lo- 
"Well,"    answered     Logan,    talking  gan  testily.    "I'll  do  this  talking." 

his  right  side.     De  Spain  recognized    again  to  his  gallery  of  cronies,  "we've  De     Spain     continued     to     banter. 

him    instantly;    the    small,    drooping   got  two   or   three   friends   that  want  "Gentlemen'    he  said    addressing  the 


head,  carried  well  forward,  the  keen 
eyes,  the  long  hand,  and,  had  there 
still  been  a  question  in  his  mind,  the 
loud-patterned,  shabby  waistcoat 
would  have  proclaimed  beyond  doubt 
— Deaf  Sandusky. 


to  see  you.     They're  waiting  outside    three  together  and  realizing  that  every 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Glass  Button 

Even  as  the  big  fellow  stepped  light- 


to  see  what  you'll  look  like  in  about 
five  minutes— ain't  they,  Gale?" 

Some  one  was  moving  within  the 
rear  room.  De  Spain  felt  hope  in 
every  footfall  he  heard,  and  the  men- 
tion this  time  of  Morgan's  name  clear- 
ed his   plan   of  battle.     Before   Gale, 


moment  wasted  before  the  shooting 
added  a  grain  of  hope,  "I  am  ready  to 
drink  when  you  are." 

"He's  ready  to  drink,  Tom,"  roared 
Morgan  in  the  deaf  man's  ear. 

"I'm  ready,"  announced  Sandusky 
in  hollow  voice. 

Still   regarding  de   Spain   with   the 


with  an  oath,  could  blurt  out  his  an 

swer,  de  Spain  had  resolved  to  fight  most  businesslike  expression,  the  griz- 

^ where   he    stood,   taking   Logan    first  zled  outlaw  took  a  guarded  step  for- 

ly    just    inside  "and    to    the*  left^as    and  Morgan  as  he  should  jump  in  be-  ward,  his  companions  following  suit, 
de  Spain  stood— of  the  door  and  faced   tween  the  two.  It  was  at  the  best  a  De   Spain,  always  with  a  jealous  re- 
him,  the  encounter  seemed  to  de  Spain    hopeless   venture   against    Sandusky's  gard  for  the  relative  distance  between 
».i..    ax.owe— •—    " — -    -   accidental.     While  Sandusky  was  not    first  shot,  which  de  Spain  knew  was  him  and  his  self-appointed  execution- 
Spain  walked  out-of-doors  and  looked    a  man  he  would  have  chosen  to  meet   almost  sure  to  reach  a  vital  spot.   But  ers,  moved  backward.    In  crossing  the 
reflectively  up  the  Sleepy  Cat  road,    at  that  time,  he  did  not  at  first  con-    desperate  men  cannot  be  choosers.  room,     Sandusky,    without    objection 


moved    across 


It   was    four   o'clock,   and   the    sun  sider    the    incident    an    eventful    one.  "There's  no  time  for  seeing  me  like  from    his    companions, 

beat  fiercely  on  the  desert.     De  Spain  But  before  he  could  speak,  a  second  the   present."   declared   de    Spain,   ig-  their  front,  and  when  the  four  lined 

walked  down  to  the  inn  unmindful  of  man   appeared  in   the   doorway,   and  noring    Morgan    and    addressing    his  up    at    the   bar    their    positions    had 

the  heat      In   summer  rig,  with   his  this  man  appeared  to  be  joking  with  words  to  Logan.    "Bring  your  friends  changed.     De  Spam  stood  at  the  ex- 

«oft-shirt    collar    turned,  under,    his  a  third,  behind  him.     As  the  second  in.    What  are  you  complaining  about,  treme  left,  Sandusky  next,  Logan  be- 

forearms  bare    and  his  thoughts  en-  man  crossed  the  threshold,  de   Spain  Morgan?"    he    asked,    resenting    the  side   him,    and    Gale    Morgan,   at   the 

gaged    he  made  his  way  rapidly  on,  saw     Sandusky's     high-voiced     little  stream  of  abuse  that  Gale  hurled  at  other   end   of  the   line,   pretended   to 

looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  fighting  crony,  Logan,  who  now  made  him  whenever  he  could  get  a  word  m.  pound  the  bar  for  service.    De  Spam, 


left. 

As  he  approached  the  weather- 
beaten  pile  it  looked  no  more  inviting 
in  sunshine  than  it  had  looked  in 
shadow;  and  true  to  its  traditions,  not 


way,  as  he  stepped  within  to  the  right 
of  the  open  door,  for  the  swinging 
shoulders  and  rolling  stride  of  Gale 
Morgan. 

Morgan,  eyeing  de   Spain  with  in- 


a   living  being  was   anjrwhere  to   be    solence,  as  was  his  wont,  closed  the 
The    door   of  the   office    stood    door  behind  him  with  a  bang.     Then 


?een. 


I  had  my  turn  at  you  with  a  rifle  following   mountain   etiquette   in   the 

the  other  day.     You've  got  your  turn  circumstances,  spread  his  open  hands, 

now.    And  I  call  it  a  pretty  soft  one,  palms  down,  on  the  bar.    Sandusky's 

too— don't    you,    Sandusky?"    he    de-  great  palms  slid  in  the  same  fashion 

manded  suddenly  of  the  big  fellow.  over    the    checked    slab    in    unspoken 

Sanduskv    alone    through    the    talk  recognition  of  the  brief  armistice.   Lo- 

had  kept  an  unbroken  silence.   He  was  gan's   hands   came   up   in   turn,    and 

ajar.      De    Spain,  pushing  it   all  the   he   backed    his    powerful    frime    sig-   eating  up  de  Spain  with  his  eyes,  and  Morgan  still  pounded  for  some  one  to 

way  open   walked  in.    No  one  greeted    nificantly  against  it.                                    de  Spain  not  only  ached  to  hear  him  serve. 

him  a«  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and       A  blind  man   could   have  seen  the   speak,  but  was  resolved  to  make  him.  De    Spain    in   the    new    disposition 

*he  unsightly  room  was  still  bare  of   completeness    of   the    snare.     An    un-    Sandusky  had   stood  motionless  from  weighed    his    chances    as    being   both 

furnishings  except  for  the  great  ma-   pleasant    feeling    flashed    across    de   the  instant  he  entered  the  room.    He  better  and  worse.    They  had  put  San- 

hogany  bar    with  its  two  very  large   Spain's   perception.     It  was  only  for   knew  all  about  the  preliminary  gabble  dusky's  first  shot  at  no  more  than  an 

broken  mirrors  and  the  battered  pil-   the  immeasurable  part  of  a  second—   of  a  fight  and  took  no  interest  in  it.  arm's  length  from  his  prey,  with  Lo- 

.-ter=  and  carvings.                                   while  uncertaintv  was  resolving  itself   He  did  not  know  all  about  de  Spain,  gan   next  to  cover  the   possibility   of 

De  Spain  pounded  on  the  bar.    His   into   a    rapid    certainty.     When    Gale    and  being   about  to   face  his  bullets  the  big  fellow  s  failing  to  paralyze  de 

effort  to  attract  attention  met  with  no   Morgan  stepped  into  the  room  on  the    he   had    prudence   enough    to   wonder  Spain  the  first  instant.    _""  ^he  other 

response.     He  walked  to  the  left  end   heels  of  his  two  Calabasas  friends,  de   whether  the  man  could  have  brought  ^and,  de  Spam,  trained  '"^^he^  tacncs 

cf   the  bar,  lifted  the   handrail   that    Spain  would  have  sold  for  less  than  a   a    reputation    to    Sleepy   Cat   without  of    Whispering      --• 
enclosed  the  space  behind  it,  and  push-    cup  of  coffee  all  his  chances  for  life,   having    done    something    to    earn    it. 
ed  open  the  door  between  the  mirrors    Nevertheless,  before  Morgan  had  set   What    Sandn=ky   was   sensibly    intent 
leading  to  the  back  room.     Thi.s,  too,   his  back  fairly  against  the  door  and   on    was    the    determination    that    he 
was  empty.     He  called  out— there  was    the  trap   was   .sprung,   de   Spain   h.nd    s'nould  not  contribute  personally  to  the 
no   response.      He   walked  through   a   mapped  his  fight,  and  had  already  felt   further  upbuilding  of  anybody's  repu- 

cecond   door   opening  on   an   arcaded   that,   although   he   might   not   be  the   tation.      His    eyes   with    this    resolve  ......     r 

fortunate  mar.    not  more  than  one  of    shining  in  them  rested  intently  on  de  or  were  more  expert  in  the  technicali- 

the   four  within   the   room  would   be   Spain,  and  at  his  side  the  long  fingers  ties   of  the  law  of  self-defense  than 
likely  to  leave  it   alive. 


Smith  and  Medicine 
Bend  gunmen,  welcomed  a  short-arm 
struggle  with  the  worst  of  his  assail- 
ants closest  at  hand.  One  factor,  too, 
that  he  realized  they  were  reckoning 
with,  gave  him  no  concern.  No  men 
in    the    n-'ou^tains    understood    better 


passageway  toward  the  kitchen — not 
a  soul  was  in  sight.  There  was  a  low 
fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  but  Mrs. 
McAlpin  had  apparently  gone  home 
for    a    while.      Walking  back   tov>ard 


He  did  not  retreat  from  where  he 
halted    at   the   in^^tant    Sanduskv   en- 


the  office,  he  remembered  the  covered   tered.    His  one  slender  chance  was  to 


way  leading  to  a  patio,  which  in  turn 
f.pened  on  the  main  road.  He  per- 
c-ived  also  that  at  the  end  next  the 
cflRce  the  covered  way  faced  the  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  long  bar. 

Irritated  at  the  desertion  of  the 
flace.  due,  he  afterward  learned,  to 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  and  difap- 
pointed  at  the  frustration  of  his  pur- 
pose, he  walked  back  through  the  rear 
room  into  the  oflfice.     As  he  lifted  the 


hug  to  the  men  that  meant  to  kill 
him.  Morgan,  the  nearest,  he  es- 
teemed the  least  dangerous  of  the 
three;  but  to  think  to  escape  both 
Sandusky  and  Logan  at  close  quar- 
ters was,  he  knew,  more  than  ought 
to  be  hoped  for. 

While  Morgan  was  closing  the  door. 


of  his  right  hand  beat  a  soft  tattoo  the  gunmen  of  Calabasas.  The  killing 
against  his  pistol  holster.  De  Spain's  of  de  Spain  they  well  knew  would,  in 
question  seemed  to  arouse  him.  spite  of  everything,  raise  a  hornet's 
"What's  vour  name?"  he  demanded  nest  in  Sleepy  Cat,  and  they  wished 
bluntlv.  His  voice  was  heavy  and  his  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Their  ma- 
deafness  was  reflected  in  the  strained  noeuvring  on  this  score  caused  no  dis- 
^Q„p  quiet  to  their  slender,  compactly  built 

"It's  on  the  butt  of  my  gun.  Snn-  victim.     "You'll  wait  a  long  time,  if 

duskv."  >o"  wait   for  service  here,   IMorgan, ' 

"What's   that   he   says?"   demanded  he  said,  commenting  with   compo.nire 

the  man  known  as  the  butcher,  asking  on  Morgan's  impatience.     Logan  look- 

the   question   of    Logan,   but   without  ed  again  at  his  two  companions  and 


de  Spain  smiled  at  his  visitors:   "That   taking  his  eyes  off  his  shifty  prey, 
isn't     necessary,     Morgan:     I'm     not       Logan  raised  his  voice  to  repeat  the 
ready  to  run."     Morgan  only  contin-   words  and  to  add  a  ribald  comment. 


hand-rail   and,  passing  through,  low-    ucd  to  .'^tare  at  him.     "I  need  hardly       "You  make   a   good  deal  of  noise. 


laughed. 

Every  hope  de  Spain  had  of  possible 
help  from  the  back  room  died  with 
that  laugh.    Then  the  door  behind  the 


ered  it  behind  him,  he  took  out  his 
watch  to  see  how  .eoon  the  stage  was 
duf ,  While  he  hold  the  timepiece  in 
hi=  hr.nd  he  heard  a  rapid  clatter  of 
hocfe  approaching:  the  place.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  Scott  and  Lefever  ar- 


f>sk,"   added   de   Spain,   "whether  you   muttered  Sandusky,  speaking  again  to   bar   slowly  opened,  and  the  scar-fea- 


ff^llows  have  bu.=iness  Avith  me?" 

He  looked  to  Sandusky  for  a  repl^'; 
it  was  Logan  v,-ho  answered  in  shrill 
falsetto:  "No  We  don't  happen  to 
have    buf-iness    that    I    know    of.     A 


de  Spain.  tured  face  of  Sa.ssoon  peered  cautious- 

"That  ought  not  to  bother  you  much,   ly  from  the  gloom.     The  hor^e  thief, 


riving  from  the  .south  an  hour  ahead    friend  of  our?  may  have  a  little,  may- 


Sandusky,"  shouted  de  Spain,  trying 
to  win  a  smile  from  his  taciturn  an- 
tagonist. 

"His    noise    won't    bother    anybody 


f  time,  he  started  toward  the  front  be!"  Logan,  lifting  his  shoulders  with  much  longer."  put  in  Logan,  whose 
door — which  was  still  open — to  greet 
them.  Outside,  hurried  footsteps 
reached  the  door  just  ahead  of  him 
and  a  large  man,  stepping  quickly  into 
the  room,  confronted  de  Spain.  One 
ti  the  man's  hands  rested  lightly  on 


his  laugh,  looked  toward  his  compan- 
ion.s  for  an  answer  to  his  joke. 

De  Spain's  smile  appeared  unruf- 
fled: "You'll  help  him  transact  it,  I 
suppose?"' 

Logan,  looking   again   toward  San- 


retorts  overflowed  at  every  interval. 
But  there  was  no  smile  even  hinted  at 
in  the  uncompromising  vigilance  of 
Sandusky's  expressionless  face.  De 
Spain  discounted  the  next  few  minu- 
tes far  enough  to  feel  that  Sandusky's  Harvey,  is  it?" 


stooping,  walked  in  with  a  leer  direct- 
ed triumphantly  at  the  railroad  man. 

If  it  were  possible  to  deepen  it.  the 
sinister  spot  on  de  Spain's  face  dark- 
ened. Something  in  his  blood  raged 
at  the  sight  of  the  malevolent  face. 
He  glanced  at  Logan.  "This."  he 
.smiled  faintly,  nodding  toward  Sa?- 
.<oon  as  he  himself  took  a  short  step 
farther  to  the  left,  "is  your  drink. 
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"No,"   retorted  Logan  loudly,  "this    it?"  he  demanded  of  Logan,  his  cheeks 


is  your  drink." 

"I'll  take  Sassoon,"  assented  de 
Spain,  good-natured  again  and  shift- 
ing still  another  step  to  the  left.  "What 
Jo  you  fellows  want  now?" 

"We  want  to  punch  a  hole  through 


burning  a  little  darker. 

Logan  never  answered  the  question. 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  answered.  For 
le  Spain  asked  it  only  to  cover  the 
spring  he  made  at  that  instant  into 
Sandusky's  middle.  Catlike  though  it 
was,  the  feint  did   not  take  the   big 


that   strawberry,"   said    Logan,   "that 

beauty-mark.   Where  did  you  get  it,  de   fellow    unprepared.      He    had    heard 

Spain?"  once,  when  or  where  he  could  not  tell, 

"I  might  as  well  ask  where  you  get   but  he  had  never  forgotten  the  hint, 

your  gall,  Harvey,"  returned  de  Spain,   that  de  Spain,  a  boxer,  was  as  quick 

with  his  feet  as  with  his  hands.    The 


watching  Logah  hunch  Sandusky  to- 
ward the  left  that  both  might  crowd 
him  closer.  "I  was  born  with  my 
beauty-mark — just  as  you  were  born 
with  your  damned  bad  manners,"  he 
added  composedly,  for  in  hugging  up 
to  him  his  enemies  were  playing  his 
pame.  "You  can't  help  it,  neither 
can  I,"  he  went  on, 
bound  to  pay  for  putting  that  mark 
on  me.  Somebody  is  bound  to  pay  for 
your  manners.  Why  talk  about  either? 
Sassoon,  set  out  for  your  friends — 
or  I  will.    Spread,  gentlemen,  spread." 

He  had  reached  the  position  on 
which  he  believed  his  life  depended, 
and  stood  so  close  to  the  end  of  the 
bar  that  with  a  single  .step,  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  he  turned  it. 
Sandusky  pushed  close  next  him.  De 
Spain  continued  to  speak  without 
hesitation  or  break,  but  the  words 
.seemed  to  have  no  place  in  his  mind. 
He  was  thinking  only,  and  saw  only 
within  his  field  of  vision,  a  cut-glass 
button  that  fastened  the  bottom  of 
Sandusky's  greased  waistcoat. 

"You've  waited  one  day  too  long  to 
collect  for  your  strawberry,  de  Spain," 
cried  Logan  shrilly.  "You've  turned 
one  trick  too  many  on  the  Sinks, 
young  fellow.  If  the  man  that  put 
your  mark  on  you  ain't  in  this  room, 
you'll  never  get  him." 

"Which  means,  I  take  it,  you're  go- 
ing to  try  to  get  me,"  smiled  de  Spain. 

"No."  bellowed  Morgan,  "it  means 
we  have  got  you." 

"You  are  fooling  yourself,  Harvey." 
De  Spain  addressed  the  warning  to 
Logan.  "And  you,  too,  Sandusky," 
he  added. 

"We'll  take  care  of  that,"  grinned 
Logan.     Sandusky  kept  silence. 

"You  are  jumping  into  another 
man's  fight,"  protested  de  Spain 
steadily. 

"Bassoon's  fight  i^  our  fight,"  inter- 
rupted Morgan. 

"I  advise  you,"  said  de  Spain  once 


outlaw  whirled.  Both  men  shot  from 
the  hip;  the  reports  cracked  together. 
One  bullet  grazing  the  fancy  button 
smashed  through  the  gaudy  waistcoat: 
the  other,  as  de  Spain's  free  hand 
struck  at  the  muzzle  of  the  big  man's 
.  gun,  tore  into  de  Spain's  foot.  San- 
"Somebody  is  j^gj^y^  convulsed  by  the  frightful 
shock,  staggered  against  de  Spain's 
arm,  the  latter  dancing  tight  against 
him.  Logan,  alive  to  the  trick  but 
caught  behind  his  partner,  fired  over 
Sandusky's  right  shoulder  at  de 
Spain's  head,  flattened  sidewise 
against  the  gasping  outlaw's  breast. 
Hugging  his  shield,  de  Spain  threw 
his  second  shot  over  Sandusky's  left 
shoulder  into  Logan's  face.  Logan, 
sinking  to  the  floor,  never  moved 
again.  Supporting  with  extraordinary 
strength  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the 
dying  butcher,  de  Spain  managed  to- 
steady  him  as  a  buffer  against  Mor- 
gan's fire  until  he  could  send  a  slug 
over  Sandusky's  head  at  the  instant 
the  latter  collapsed.  Morgan  fell 
against  the  bar. 

Sandusky's  weight  dragged  de 
Spain  down.  For  an  instant  the  four 
men    sprawled    in    a    heap.      Sassoon, 


CHORES 

There's  a  trait  somewhere  inside  me 

For  which  I  thank  the  Lord; 
I  love  the  farmer's  duties 

And  the  joys  his  jobs  afford. 
An'  when  you  speak  of  blessin's 

I  wish  you'd  name  a  few 
That  beat  jes'  doin*  jobs  you  love. 

An*  lovin'  what  you  do. 
(Jes'  mention  one  that  beats  it 

An'  I'll  doff  ray  hat  to  you.) 

Of  course  it's  great,  in  summer. 

To  be  workin'  out  of  doors. 
But  I  rather  like  the  winter  time, 

Jes'  potterin'  'round  at  chorea. 
Of   course    it's   joy,    when    things    is 
green, 

To  work — and  watch  'em  grow, 
But  when  the  air  is  needley 

An'  keen  with  drivin'  snow 
I  like  to  tend  the  critters, 

'Cause  the  critters  need  me  so. 

The  horses  are  a-nickerin' 

An'  pawing  for  their  hay 
As  I  fumble  with  the  stable  door 

Soon  after  peep  o'  day; 
An'  that  squeaky-hinged  old  feed-box 

That  never  saw  a  lock. 
Beats  Gabriel's  trump  in  forty  ways 

Fer  rousin'  all  the  stock. 
(It  gets  replies  in  thirteen  tongues, 

"Good  morning"  from  my  flock.) 

Ah!  then  fer  half  an  hour  or  so 
My  hired  man  an'  I 


who  had  not  yet  got  an  effective  shot 

across   at  his   agile   enemy,  dropping   Jes'  'traverse  that  there  barnyard- 

The  stables  an'  the  sty 


his  revolver,  dodged  under  the  rail 
to  close.  De  Spain,  struggling  to 
free  himself  from  the  dying 
man,  saw,  through  a  mist,  the 
greenish  eyes  and  the  thirsty 
knife.  He  fired  from  the  floor.  The 
bullet  shook  without  stopping  his 
enemy,  and  de  Spain,  partly  caught 
under  Sandusky's  body,  thought,  as 
Sassoon  came  on,  the  game  was  up. 
With  an  effort  bom  of  desperation,  he 
dragged  himself  from  under  the 
twitching  giant,  freed  his  revolver, 
rolled  away,  and,  with  his  sight  swim- 
ming, swung  the  gun  at  Sassoon's 
stomach.  He  meant  to  kill  him.  The 
bullet  whirled  the  white-faced  man  to 


more,  looking  with  the  words  at  San 

dusky  and  his  crony,  "to  keep  out  of    l"}^  ^\t^.^!l^  hll""^.^^,^:  1""*  P""^'* 

it. 


"Sandusky,"  yelled  Logan  to  his 
partner,  "he  advises  me  and  you  to 
Iteep  out  of  this  fight,"  he  shrilly 
laughed. 

"Sure,"  assented  Sandusky,  but  with 
no  variation  in  tone  and  his  eyes  on 
lie  Spain. 

Logan,  with  an  oath,  leaned  over  the 
bar  toward  Sassoon,  and  pointed  con- 
temptuously toward  the  end  of  the  bar. 
"Shike!"  he  cried,  "step  through  the 
rail  and  take  that  man's  gun. 


himself,  full  of  fight,  to  his  knees  and, 
knife  in  hand,  panted  forward.  De 
Spain  rolling  hastily  from  him,  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  and,  running  in  as 
Sassoon  tried  to  strike,  beat  him  sense- 
less with  the  butt  of  his  gun. 

His  own  eyes  were  streaming  blood. 
His  head  was  reeling  and  he  was 
breathless,  but  he  remembered  those 
of  the  gang  waiting  outside.  He  still 
could  see  dimly  the  window  at  the  end 
of    the     bar.       Dashing     his     fingers 


An'  the  sheep-sheds  an'  the  cow-barn — 
An*  the  first  thing  that  we  do 

Is  to  see  that  every  beast  that's  there 
Has  somethin'  he  can  chew. 

(God  makes  the  critters  hungry. 
An'  he  wants  'em  tended  to.) 

I  like  to  feed  the  sheep  their  grain; 

Some  mixed-up  com  and  oats. 
An*  see  *em  jump  stiff-legged 

An'  shake  their  wooly  coats. 
Or    watch    some    yearlin*    frisk    an' 
bounce. 

Or  hear  the  old  pet  ewe 
Attemptin'  simultaneous-like 

To  blat  as  well  as  chew. 
(She  likes  to  talk  at  mealtime 

Jes'  the  same  as  us  folks  do.) 

I  like  to  milk  an'  separate 
And  feed  the  hogs  their  slop, 

An'  hear  'em  suck  an'  guzzle 
As  if  they'd  never  stop. 

An'  see  Old  Sukey  crowd  the  pigs 
An'  heedless  of  their  squealin', 

Jes  dredge  that  trough  from  end  to 
end 
Fer  one  more  apple-peelin' 
(That  trick  is  almost  human-like, 
I've  always  had  a  feelin'). 


PATENTED 


Work  or  PlcLy 

WHETHER  you  use  your  Ford  for  buM- 
nesa,  for  pleasure,  or  for  both,  you  caa 
make  this  great  car  ■till  more  satisfac- 
tory by  equipping  it  with  the 

For 
Ford 

ShodAbsorber  cars 

In  bnainoM  use,  where  mnnlns  ooat  U  »11- 
important,  the  HaiMler  should  be  used  beoaose 
it  gives  you  from  20  to  100  percent  greater  mile- 
age from  rour  tire*,  reduoea  up-keep  »  third, 
and  increasea  the  mileage  per  gallon  of  gas 
•urpristngly. 

In  pleasure  riding  where  comfort  U  sll.im- 
portaat,  the  Hassler  should  be  used  because 
It  absorb*  all  jolts  and  jars,  prevents  rebound, 
eliminates  sidesv.ay  and  provides  the  gentle, 
springy  action  similar  to  the  ridlns  aualltiea 
of  the  big  12.000  cats. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

WrIU  today  for  FRKS  TKIlIi  Btm  sad  wa  wUI  fesve 
a  sat  of  UaMtors  pat  ea  yaar  Ford  wltkoot  a  Mat  af 
axpeaaa  ta  yoo.  Try  thealO  days. 
Then,  if  yea  ara  wiUlB*  *a  4* 
wllkeat  tkaa.  tbsr  will  b*  talraa 
off  wlthaat  sbarg«b  Dsn't  rids 
withoat  Baaalon  aiatply  liaasaM 
•OBWOB*  dlMouracca  yoa  froa 
trytac  tlMsa.  Aaospt  tkh  aUkr  aad 
••a  (or  younoir.  Over  MO,«MW 
•?«<"T  ^^¥^3^/J  ■"*■  '■  "*•'    ^'■"*  today— MOW, 

Dapt.L-3       ladlaaapalls,  lad.^ 


Winter  Wear  Tires 

Here'.s  a  tire  made  for  hard  wear  on  rough  roads — 
that's  puncture  proof,  temper-proof  and  does  itn 
best  work  in  cold  and  storm. 

OtlR  DOUBLE  TRR\D  TIRES  you  can  give 
double  work  and  they'll  pomn  up  Hmlllnn. 

The  following  are  the  linie  prtcee  of  our  guaranteed 
tire: 


Slsea 

Price 

Siiea 

Price 

30x3 

:iOx3>< 

32x3H 

3.3x4 

34x4 

se.'jo 

r7.50 

ss.ao 

SIO.SO 
S10.50 

36x4 
34X4J, 
35X4H 
38x4 'i 
37x4>j 

$11.00 
$12.00 
$1200 
$13.00 
$13.50 

Send  us  youi 
retread  them 
prices. 

old  worn   tires.    Welwill  not  only 
but]  guarantee  them  Ht  these  little 

sues 

Price 

Sizes 

Price 

30x3 
30x3 « J 
32x3  >i 
33x4 
34x4 

16.50 
S6.00 
$7 .00 
S8.50 
$8.50 

36x4 

ZAxAH 

35x4)6 

36x4,S 

37x4>^ 

$8.50 
$8.50 

$9.00 

$9.00 

$1000 

Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tirea 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stnd  for  descrlplloe    bookUl  and  prict  list. 


8CLF-OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Kee^nf  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeplivf  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OILING  "" 

SVSTEM  Mi^Xlgarm^,     CoMtsmJyRowiaj 

Every  Bearing  With 

OiLMaHKhPumpIn 

OIL  SUPPLY    'Ty^fMy^C^    TVUghtesiBr**!* 

ONLYONCCAYCAII 

DOUBLE    GEARS    -    tick   rtrrying    Naif   iKs    Lea« 
Every  faatur*  daalrabia  in  a  windmill  i*  tiM 
^        AUTO-OILID  ACRHOTOR 
^    CeeoMwe  CMlnes  -  Pumps  —  Tanlie 
y  %Uster  Supply  Goods  -  Steel  Frame  Sewe 

tWMTtAERMOTOR   CO.  2S00   I2tm  Sr.OiiCMO 


„-  through  the  red  stream  on  his  fore 

De  Spain,  looking  from  one  to  the   head,  he  ran  for  the  window,  smashed    ^*'lr*'''^T^  *7  '°  ^^TJ 
'>ther  of   the   four   faces    confronting    through  the  sash   into  the  patio  and        "'"®"  ^  '^®°   ^^  *°  *"^ 

found  Sassoon's  horse  trembling  at 
the  fusillade.  Catching  the  lines  and 
the  pommel,  he  stuck  his  foot  up 
again  and  again  for  the  stirrup.     It 


him,  laughed  for  the  first  time.  But 
he  was  looking  without  seeing  what 
he  seemed  to  look  at.  In  reality,  he 
saw  only  a  cut-glass  button.     He  was 


face  to  face  with  taking  a  man's  life  was   useless;    he   could    not   make   it. 

or  surrendering  his  own,  and  he  knew  Then,  summoning  all  of  his  fast-ebb- 

the  life  must  be  taken  in  sudi  a  way  i"?r  strength,  he  threw  himself  like  a 

8s  instantly  to  disable  its  possessor.  ^^^^   across  the   horse's   back,  lashed 

These  men  had  chosen  their  time  and  t^^  brute  through  the  open  gateway, 

place.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  climbed  into  the  saddle,  and  spurred 


crick, 
That  they'd  almost  like  to  slip  me, 

But  they  know  I'm  middlin'  quick. 
We'll  hook  'em  after  breakfast 

An'  fetch  a  load  of  wood. 
An'  maybe  haul  a  load  of  straw 

An'  bed  the  sheep-yard  good. 
(We  might  drive  up  to  town,  I  guess, 

If  Mother  thought  she  could.) 


to  meet  them.  Sassoon  was  stepping 
toward  him.  though  very  doubtfully. 
^e  Spain  laughed  again,  dryly  this 
time.  "Go  slow,  Sassoon,"  he  said. 
"That  gun  is  loaded," 

If  you  want  terms,  hand  over  your 
^n  to  Sassoon,"  cried  Logan. 
"Not  till  it's   empty."   returned  de 


Spain. 


blindly  away, 

(To  be  continued.) 

A    pledge    card    sent    from 
household    in    America  to   the 
Administration       will       demonstrate 
that  we  are  not  merely  sending  an 


"Do  you  want  to  try  taking    army;  we  are  enlisting  a  nation. 


Now,  all  of  this  is  happiness 

To  farmer  chaps  like  me. 
A  farm-yard  in  the  winter  time 

Is  a  true  democracy; 
An*  if  you  boast  your  blessin's, 

I  wish  you'd  name  a  few 
every   That  beat  jes'  doin*  jobs  you  lov^t 
Food       An*  loving  what  you  do, 

(Jes*  mention  one  that  beats  it 

An*  I'll  doff  my  hat  to  you.) 


—R.  S.  Clark. 


SAWSI 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON   ANY  OROUND 

Ji  MallSawInc  Machine  DValS  C  Croaa-«et  Sets 
S  •■  •  cords  dally  is  the  usual  averase  for  ea*  i 


ODrl918  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  rans  easier  and  will 
i?iJr,"*'?JJ  V"^  *"'.'■•    Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
miTkVS'?  *^'  °'  •»'""«'»«»  man.    Ask  for  eatalos  No, 
MlOBand  low  price.    First  order  m-ts  a»ency. 
F«Mht  Sawit  Mack  Ce..  Itl  W.  Ifaniiw  SU  OJctKo.  BL 

Roofing  Prices   "Smashed" 

'Wp  I  rit  the  world"  on  Rood 
nilll  rnds.  si;it<»  routed 
(hpavlor  than  .Vplj).  needn 
"<>  paliitlnc.  flro  retnrdent 
(color.red  ornTiylHli  ifreeD). 
SI .68  for  inn  mi.  ft..  t«»to 
float  mill  endn  sMnrle:* 
(color  rod  or  Breen),$3.4S  square:  nihtter  rooflnn.  3-ply, 
tl.:<.5si|..  2-plv.98c  sq.il-ply.TSc  sq.:  Inc.  nollH  and  ce- 
mcnt.  S.\  VE  50  per  cent.  Fresh  car  load.  M  bII  check 
with  order   today. 

KING   ROOFING    COMPANY. 
Ill  W-   Third   St..  Ctacinnatl,    Ohio. 


ASniil  California  Farm  ^;^,r '"S't'iS 

crops  yct'i  l^now  -ihont,  -  alfnlfti .  wheat.  ^Brley,  etc.-- 
also  orange'*,  erapes,  nllv-os  and  (Iks.  Ideal  for  dairying, 
ptes  and  ctilckpna.  No  cold  weather;  rich  soil,  low 
prloas;  eviv  terms;  goo^  roads:  (ichoil"  and  c.hnrches. 
Eb)ov  llfp  hprp  NewcfwnpTR  wetcome.  Write  for  our 
fl^n  .ToaTMln  V.illev,  also  Oalrylnit  ivnd  Voidtrv  RatalnK 
nhMtrated  folders,  frep.  C.  1,.  SeMT  ^■^m.  iDdnatrial 
CommlMlnner.  Santa  P>!  Rr.  1S75  Ry.    Kxch.,rMea«o. 
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THE 

PENNESTHER 

Range  will  meet  al!  the  require- 
ments of  the  "I^ennsylvanift 
Farmer"  satisfactcnily. 


1 


W»  hoM  Catered  to  the  farm  trade  for 
25  year*.  A»H  your  dealer — Send 
for   Booklet  Free. 

MT.  PENN  STOVE  WORKS 

Raadinct  Penna. 


Browth^il 
Porkers 

essa^el 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

More  Flocks  to  the  Hillsides 

New  York  Sheep  Show  and  Meeting 

Many  people  remember  when   the  adapted  to  his  farm.     Prof.  Charles 

small  flock  of  sheep  was  considered  Plumb,  of  Ohio  State  University,  said 

as  profitable  on  most  eastern  farms  that  more  than  anything  else  we  need 

as  the  cows,  swine  and  poultry.   Be-  to   develop  a  kind  of  animal  suited 

cause  sheep  products  were  at  times  to  the  local  need.     Breeds  have  been 

low  in  price,  and  because  of  damage  built  up   on   the   necessity  of   adap- 

done  by  dogs,  the  dairy  cow  has  for  tation  to  the  locality.     By  studying 

years  been  displacing  the  sheep,  es-  the  characteristics  of  breeds,  success 


pecially  when  grain  prices  were  rela- 
tively lower  with  those  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Within  the  last  few  years  the 
situation   has   changed.     Sheep   pro 
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destroyed  as  to  set  the  owners  up 
again  in  business.  We  hope  to  en- 
force the  provision  that  no  dog  should 
be  allowed  off  the  owner's  premises 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  This  should 
eliminate  most  of  the  damage  to  sheep 
by  dogs.  An  extra  effort  will  be 
made  by  owners  to  know  where  their 
dogs  are  nights,  when  most  of  the 
damage  is  done  to  sheep.  Protection 
is  placed  within  the  means  of  all 
farmers.  The -matter  is  up  to  them 
to  inform  themselves  and  get  the 
benefits,  or  they  may  remain  in  ig- 
norance and  suffer  needlessly.  Ap- 
ply to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  for  copies   of   the   law,    and 
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is  more  easily  worked  out.     Some  of 

the  characteristics  of  different  breeds 

are  as  follows:   Because  it  has  been 

a  wool  sheep  and  not  valuable  as  a 
ducts  are  high  and  produced  at  a  less  mutton  producer,  the  Merino  sheep  for  help  of  officials  to  enforce  it 
labor  and  grain  cost  than  dairy  pro-  Is  now  less  popular.  The  Southdown 
ducts  and,  in  New  York  at  least,  it  is  is  a  mutton  sheep  of  highest  quality, 
expected  the  new  dog  law  will  keep  but  it  shears  a  light  fleece.  The 
the  dog  in  his  right  place.  Shropshire  is  a  great  breed.     It  has 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  awaken-    been  called  the  farmer's  sheep,   be- 
ing farmers  to  present  opportunities    cause  it  combines  in  the  highest  de 
in  the  sheep  industry  that  the  New    gree   the   quality   of   a    mutton    a- 

The   Oxforddown   is 


and 
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Send  for  this  interesting  free  story.toldby  "Mr. 
Poriter."showin«  you  how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  hors.   Also  learo  about  lO-day  trial  offer  on 

HEESEN   COOKERS 

60.000  In  U»« 

Tank  Heaters, Hog  Troivha.etc.  'I 
Help  your  country-— cook  your 
feed  and  save  Krmin:  cut  your 
feeding  cost,  boost  proflta  and 
eliminate  stock  disease.  A  cook- 
er is  also  handy  for  heating  water, 
rendering  lard,  etc.    Write  today. 
_     HECSCN  BROS,  ft  CO. 
Bex  830  Teeumaeh,  Mich. 
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York  State  Agricultural  Society  held 
a  large  meeting  at  Utica  last  week. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  Tiy  the 
best  sheep  experts  in  the  country. 
There  was  a  sheep  show  where  typi- 
cal animals  of  most  of  the  standard 
breeds  were  exhibited,  and  sheep, 
judging  was  an  educational  feature. 
One  was  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that   the   "Golden  fleece"   is  coming 


wool  sheep.  The  Oxforddown  is  a 
very  large,  strong  sheep  and  is  valu- 
able to  cross  on  the  weaker  breeds, 
such  as  the  Merino.  Another  of  the 
large  wool  and  mutton  sheep  is 
the  Hampshire.  It  Is  used  in  the 
production  of  hothouse  lambs.  The 
Suffolk  is  a  black-faced  mutton  sheep. 
The  Cheviots  are  distinctly  a  moun- 
tain sheep  and  are  among  the  hardi- 


back  to  the  farm,  to  help  out  in  the  est  sheep  in  the  world;   the  mutton 

high  cost  of  living,  and  help  pay  our  is  of  the  highest  quality  but  it  is  a 

great  war  debt;  that  the  waste  lands,  slow    feeder, 
now  an  undeveloped  asset,  will  again 
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The  Best  of  Tankage 

1    nbould  be  te  1  to  your  hogs.  Don't  tuke  a  chance  =  I 

;    and  feel  thein  poor  low -(jrafteraaterlil.    Be  sure  11 

ot  your  tank:i«e  and  protect  your  stock  by  using  || 

Ideal    Digester    Tankage 

Mode    from    the    l>e<!t    of  trent  serip.    carefully  |i 

Hterllizod.     If  you  are  not  satlsflc'l  with   res'ilts,  gi 

we  will  return  your  money.    Order  now  while  || 

we  can  wupply  sou.  |  j 

Prlcee ,  Feeding  Directions,  etc.  .free  on  request.  1 1 

We  also  make  "Ideal  Meal  =  | 

Scraps"    best  for  increased  |  : 


e(C  production  in    winter. 
Wrilefor  prices. 


etc. 
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IDEAL  RENDERING  CO  \\ 
NORTH  WALES.  PA.       il 
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Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  IS  carefully  sterilized,  especially  prepared  jj 

S  and   ready    to   fee<l.     It  produces  money  ^ 

"  makers  for  you.     Bu.v  rjircct   from  nianu-  jj 

—  facturer   and   save    money.        Prices    on  ^ 

S  request.  S 

i      D.  B.    MARTIN   COMPANY,       | 
E        30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 
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3^*C  out'  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS. 

You'll  be  surprlaea  how  mtich  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  bnfjo,  torn  or  Hound— 
any  qii:uitlty.  Don't  let  them  lie  around  and 
rot  when  Tou  can  turn  them  Into  money. 

WR  PAY  THE     KREK.HT 
and  we  mall    check    as    soon  as    shipment  l.s 
received.       Take     advantage  of   present  high 

firlces  -write  today  for  price-list  and  shipping 
natructions.  Ijirg  est  direct  buyers  of  bags  In 
the  world.  Referenre;;-  C'ltliens  Bank  of 
BufTalo,  Dunn  or   Hradstreet.  _ 

IROQUOIS      BAG    CO. 
386  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 

^B  AVS  Yoa  want  TH*  Cowitry  Boy,  ■  \mree 
■VV  ■  V  tx  12  macaune  chock,  full  of  ianAj 
^^  -•»-i'—  of  ftdvooniro  and  how  bora  mako 
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feed  the  sheep  that  will  have  come 
to  their  right  place  in  economic  farm- 
ing. Brief  notes  from  the  leading 
features  of  the  show  follow: 

Starting  With  Sheep 
Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey,  of  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, told  the  farmers  how  to  start 
right  with  sheep.  There  are  funda- 
mental principles,  he  said,  that  apply 
everywhere  to  sheep  management.  If 
one  goes  into  the  sheep  business,  he 
should  go  in  to  stay  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  Too  much  has  been  said 
about  the  flock  that  will  conserve 
tvaste  on  the  farm.  It  will  pay  to 
give  a  good  type  of  sheep  a  full 
chance  to  make  good.  Utilize  the 
wastes,  but  fully  supplement  them  so 
the  sheep  are  fully  fed  on  good  for- 
age and  grain.  One  month  of  full 
grain  and  hay  feeding  may  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure. A  field  of  rape  may  enable  you 
to  raise  healthy  and  stronger  lambs 
when  it  supplements  dry  old  pas- 
tures. Don't  overdo  liberal  feeding; 
stop  when  you  have  satisfied  theif 
hunger.  Plan  not  to  have  anything 
left  after  feeding.  In  selecting  breed- 
ing stock  the  ends  to  keep  in  mind 
are  mutton,  wool  and  vigor,  especial- 
ly vigor  is  wanted.  I  believe  thoroly 
in  the  good  purebred  ram.  There  is 
no  place  anywhere  for  the  grade  ram 
or  the  poor  purebred  rams.  They 
should  not  be  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Another  important  factor  in  suc- 
cess in  shepherding;  the  right  hand- 
ling of  the  flock  by  trained  men  who 
like  sheep.  The  old  statement  that 
"sheep  require  little  care".  Is  untrue. 
They  require  relatively  less  care  than 
other  livestock  but  an  old  beautiful 
saying  was  "the  shadow  of  the  shep- 
herd should  be  over  the  sheep  each 
day  ".  He  should  know  the  flock  in- 
dividually, and  try  to  build  up  the 
weak  and  thin  In  the  flock.  In  lamb- 
ing time,  don't  go  on  a  vacation  or  to 
the  movies.  Organize  more  sheep 
clubs.  Start  flock  improvement  thru 
community  breeding  and  try  to  get 
the  boys  Interested. 

The  Breed 
The  farmer  will  avoid  serious  mis- 
takes if  he  starts  with  the  breed  best 


The  Cheviots  do  not 
flock  well.  The  Dorset  is  an  old 
popular  breed.  The  ewes  often  pro- 
duce lambs  twice  a  year  but  it  is  not 
a  good  wool  sheep.  The  Leister  and 
Lincoln  breeds  need  only  to  be  men- 
tioned as  best  suited  to  low  lands. 

Economics  of  Sheep  Business 
Prof.  F.  R.  Marshall,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  presented 
the  economic  side  of  the  subject.  He 
said  that  after  the  most  careful  study 
of  the  prospects  of  success  in  the 
sheep  industry,  it  seems  to  be  settled 
that  good  farming  on  most  eastern 
farms  necessarily  include  some  sheep. 
The  products  of  the  sheep  cannot 
again  become  so  cheap  as  to  become 
unprofitable.  The  large  increase  in 
population  is  one  reason.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  is  using  more  wool  for 
the  army  purposes  than  is  prodticed 
in  this  country.  A  large  part  of  the 
wool  must  be  imported.  Everything 
indicates  that  we  can  depend  on  good 
prices  for  many  years.  Sheep  in  the 
past  did  not  pay,  partly  because  only 
wool  sheep  were  kept.  The  wool  and 
mutton  sheep  is  the  kind  that  will 
pay  best  in  the  future.  With  sheep 
we  can  go  further  in  meat  production 
without  grain  than  with  any  other 
animal.  In  fact,  good  mutton  can  be 
produced  without  grain.  We  have  a 
less  grain  and  labor  cost  for  a  pound 
of  mutton  than  for  any  other  meat. 

New  York  Dog  Law 

Readers  will  want  to  know  what 
New  York  is  doing  to  protect  sheep 
owners  from  the  dog  menace.  Charles 
W.  Larmon,  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said  the  main  question 
is  "What  can  we  do  to  build  up  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  United  States?" 
If  the  dog  stands  in  the  way.  we  must 
eliminate  him.  Up  to  date,  400  claims 
that  have  averaged  $100  have  been 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  July  Ist.  We  estimate 
that  the  aggregate  for  the  year  will 
be  about  $70,000.  One  man  said 
that  In  ten  years  his  flock  had  been 


Sheep  in  New  York 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hopper,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, supplemented  what  had  been 
said  with  some  timely  facts.  He 
spoke  of  the  large  decline  in  the 
production  of  wool  and  mutton  in 
the  whole  country.  The  result  oi 
this  is  the  reaction  in  sheep  farm- 
ing. There  is  now  a  lack  of  good 
shephenis  fitted  for  the  business.  We 
have  been  training  dairymen  but  not 
shepherds.  Much  of  the  land  in  the 
east  is  loafing;  it  is  not  at  work. 
There  are  sections  of  rough  land 
that  could  be  utilized  for  sheep  pas- 
ture. Sheep  could  be  adapted  to 
many  farms  without  displacing  to  a 
great  extent  other  crops  and  live 
stock.  Small  flocks  on  the  rougher 
sections  would  reduce  the  labor  item 
and  substantially  increase  the  in- 
come. It  is  estimated  that  the  ma- 
nure of  one  sheep  is  worth  five  dol- 
lars per  year. 

That  farm  flocks  are  profitable  is 
not  a  new  discovery.  It  is  their  rec- 
ord that  they  have  always  been  fair- 
ly profitable.  Because  of  higher  price 
for  their  products,  there  is  now 
greater  inducement  for  reviving  the 
sheep  industry.  A  profit  of  $15  per 
year  per  sheep  is  possible.  The  low 
tillable  lands  of  the  east  have  been 
mostly  developed  in  crop  growing  or 
in  the  dairy  business.  We  have  still 
great  assets  in  the  high  lands  to 
greatly  increase  the  production  of 
food  and  clothing.  We  need  to  crys- 
tallize sentiment  on  sheep  husbandry 
so  men  will  understand  some  facts 
about  the  business. 

Wool  Supply 

A.  C.  Bigelow,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Wool  and  Textile  Association,  added 
more  on  economic  and  patriotic  rea- 
sons for  engaging  in  sheep  husbandry 
at  an  opportune  time.  He  said  the 
annual  slaughter  of  sheep  for  mut- 
ton during  the  war  has  been  very 
heavy,  so  the  world  is  short  of  sheep 
and  of  wool  for  manufacturing  cloth- 
ing. Prices  for  wool  have  advan(e(l 
rapidly  In  a  few  years.  Because  of 
this  increase  of  price  the  manufac- 
turers of  cloth  have  introduced  more 
cotton  to  be  able  to  sell  It  for  the 
same  price,  so  we  are  all  getting  less 
wool  in  our  clothing  bought  at  the 
same  price  than  in  former  years. 

The  opinion  of  all  experts  \vho 
have  given  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  is  that  the  prices  of 
wool  will  be  maintained  to  a  hiRhor 
level  for  many  years.  The  same  is 
true  -of  the  mutton  outlook.  Food 
will  win  the  war  and  It  will  be  need- 
ed in  larger  supply  after  the  war  un- 
til the  normal  conditions  existing  he- 
fore  the  war  have  been  restored.  Food 
and  clothing  are  elemental  human  ne- 


wlped  out  five  times.     The  new  dog   cessities,  and  we  can  always  depend 


law  must  dispose  of  1,000  worthless 
curs  in  the  state.  The  license  fund 
should  amount  to  over  $60,000  this 
year — about  enough  to  pay  for  dam- 
ages we  may  expect.  We  will  be 
able  to  pay  such  a  price  for  flocks 


on  a  growing  demand  with  increas- 
ing population.  The  sheep  supply  ^f 
the  western  ranges  is  doomed,  an<l 
its  place  must  be  taken  by  the  sin'i'l 
farm  flocks  that  utilize  waste  lantl"- 
Bring  back  th6  "golden  fleece  to  the 


Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction. 


GOMBAlilT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  safe,  speedy  and 
positive    cure    for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  wind  Puffs, 
and  an  lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone 
and  other  bony  tumors.  Cures  all  skin 
diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria. 
Removes  all  Bunches  from  Horses  or 
Cattle. 

A^  a  HriMAN  REMKDT'  tr,T  Rhen- 
■aatUm,  Nprulns,  Sore  Throat,  eto..  it 
is  invaluatilp. 

Evei->-  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  nnld  is 
Warranted  topi  ve  satisfaction .  Prire  H I .  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druar^sts,  or  sent  bv  e.x- 
press,  charsres  paid,  with  full  directions  for  it-i 
ii^e,  .Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  testimu- 
nial*.  etc.    Address 

THE  UWRBNCB-WILLIilSCOMPiRT.CltTtltai,  Odio. 


Half  A  Botde  Cured  Baldy 

Mis$  Bernlce  Siloa,  of  Uklah.    Cat.,   ariles. — 

t receioed))our  free hookand found  it*er\f  convincing. 

Used  half  a  bottle  of  Saoe-Tbe-Horse  on  toy  horse 

Baldv:  he  had  been  very  lame  fot  a  long  lime.    I  am 

oery  thankful  for  the  cure." 

SAVE^IS^HORSE 

Ctnde  Mark,  Kwirt«nd) 

—the  great  remedy  of  horae  owners  and  breeders 
for  over  22  years — every  year  it  cures  thousands 
of  old  and  so-called  incurable  cases  of  f^ingbone. 
Thoropin,  SPAVIN  and  diseases  of  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle.  Hoof  or  Tendon.  Sold  with  a 
signed  Guaremtee  to  cure  or  your  money  refunded. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK, 
telling;  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  3d  kinds  of 
lameness:  also  expert  veterinary  advice  and 
■ample  of  Guarantee — All  FREE.  Keep  a  bottle 
of  Save-The-t4orse  ready  for  emergencies. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70  Sut«  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Drutiiiii  evtrjwhert  uli  5,ivt-Thi-Horti  tvith  Slpttd 
Cuarjntet,  or  u-i  ttnd  il  dirtct  hi  Parttl  Pitt  PrtfatJ. 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TSAHE  MARK  BEG. U.S  PAT  Off 


wUl  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
{Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil.  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiteptic 
and  pcrmicide.  Pleasant  to 
usee  does  not  blister  or  remore 
(be  tiair,  and  you  can  work  the  boite. 
t2. 00  per  bottle,  delirered. 
Book  7  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR., (be  amiieptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veini,  Went.  Strains.  Bruises ; 
•topi  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  tl.OO  per  bottle  M 
dealers  or  delirered.  Will  tell  you  more  il  rou  write. 
Uberal  Trial  Bottle  for  lOC  in  stamps. 
«.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Masd. 

No  matter  bow  old  the  rase,  how 
lame  the  horse,  or  what  other  treat- 
ment has  failed,  try 

FUmins's  Spavin  and 
Ringbona  Paata,  $2  a  Bottia 

One  application  osually  cnoueb ;  .some- 
times two  required.  Intended  only  for 
the  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin, 
Ringbone     and   Sidebone,    causintr 
chronic  lameness.  ^^       «    •  .     \ 

Piaming's  Spavin  Liquid.  S2a  Bottja 

For  the  recSat  csm*  of  Bon*  SpaTin,  1|in>feMM  and  Sid*- 


frito  for 


•te.    Your  mimntiuk  \I,at»f  muaui  /ou.    wnw  lor 
I  Vtoinios'i  Vnt-Pocket  Vatariasnr  AdviMr.     IBS  pacw. 

^FLEMiiie  BIOS.  2^."ir*^.ii;i2rtft:  i 


I  <■«.' '^Wonderfu!  <  Money  Saving 


enco  Book.  Over  1  .SO  Stylee. 
»'  Gates-Steel  Postjj-HarbWlre.'     ,_^.._  _.  .^ 
DIMECT  FROM  FACTORV-FRCI6HT  PAID 
All  heSTy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  \V1R>:S.     13o 
par  rod  np.    Oct  f  rs*  Book  and  SampU  to  Icii, 
TNC  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO., 
O^it.    m        •       •      .  CleveiaiMl.  OhI* 


ON  SOUTH  DAKOTA  LANDS 

PftrmorR  orf"  iiinklnR  fortunes,  an  averoRP  of  $7(>(H)  per 
farm  for  nil  ttio  stntc  this  year.  Land  Ih  rlflni;  Imt  still 
low.  .Send  for  Stntclnilletlns.  OKPARTMFNT  OF 
iMMIGRATION,      CArlTOI.    X,    PIKKRE.  S,  U. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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hillsides"    to   help   live   better,   and 
pay  the  war  debt. 

Purebred  Sheep 
Henry  L.  Wardell,  of  New  York,  ad- 
vised the  keeping  ot  purebred  sheep. 
He  said  we  soon  get  more  interested 
in  animals  when  we  try  to  breed  to 
perfect  types  or  standards.  Getting 
rid  of  culls  and  keeping  your  best 
will  develop  a  flock  that  gives  you 
pleasure  in  caring  for,  and  fortunate- 
ly profit  lies  along  tlie  line  of  breed- 
ing standard-bred,  utility  sheep.  One 
thing  all  sheep  breeders  can  do  is  to 
start  with  purebred  rams,  and  then 
practice  line  breeding  to  a  standard. 
We  want  both  miUton  form  and  the 
close  fleece  sheep.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness sheep  to  keep  in  mind  as  an 
ideal.  Breed  only  from  the  best  and 
buyers  will  look  for  you,  not  you  for 
them. 

Interest  the  Boy 

Prof.  Frank  Kleinheinz,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  said  a  boy's 
success  on  a  farm  will  depend  on  al- 
lowing him  to  own  some  livestock  to 
care  for  and  own.  It  will  be  his  edu- 
cation and  also  his  salvation  from 
many  evils.  The  lamb  is  a  safe  play- 
mate for  the  boy  but  if  you  take  the 
money  the  lamb  makes  for  the  boy 
away  from  him,  you  lose  the  boy.  You 
may  drive  him  from  the  business  of 
animal  husbandry  and  forever  away 
from  the  farm.  A  sheep  is  an  appeal- 
ing animal  and  its  care  tends  to  make 
peaceful  men  and  better  citizens.  One 
good  work  of  farmers*  clubs  will  be 
to  offer  prizes  for  the  boys  who  breed 
the  best  lambs.  Prof.  Kleinheinz  ad- 
vised keeping  one  ram  to  every  50 
sheep,  and  the  ram  should  be  at 
least  one  year  old,  and  three  is  bet- 
ter. Do  not  breed  ewe  lambs,  but 
yearlings  or  older.  Timothy  hay  is 
poisonous  to  sheep  —  not  quite  so 
quick  as  arsenic,  but  it  will  ruin 
them  in  time.  Work  to  get  clover 
and  alfalfa  and  succulent  green  food. 
as  ensilage  and  roots. 

A  sheep  sale  was  held  on  the  last 
day  of  the  meeting  and  a  fine  type 
of  sheep  was  ^n  exhibition.  To  at- 
tend the  meeting  was  an  education 
for  the  shepherd,  and  the  general 
feeling  was  that  this,  the  oldest 
branch  of  animal  husbandry.  Is  com- 
ing back  to  occupy  a  permanent  place 
in   American  agriculture. — J. 


Worms — Fits. — T  have  a  young  dog 
that  has  been  troubled  with  cough- 
ing spells  for  the  past  two  weeks;  he 
also  vomits  and  has  occasional  fits, 
which  last  for  a  few  minutes.  He  eats 
and  drinks  well,  but  grows  thin.  E. 
V.  D..  Milton.  Pa. — For  every  pound 
he  weighs  give  him  1  grain  of  powd- 
ered kamala  in  a  tablespoon  of  sweet 
milk,  twice  a  week  for  two  weeks. 

Weakness. — The  other  morning  I 
found  my  mare  cast,  head  and  fore 
legs  unrier  manger:  we  pulled  her 
biTk  in  stall,  but  she  was  unable  to 
get  up.  Called  veterinarian  who  placed 
her  in  slings;  have  had  her  in  them 
fqr  nine  days.  She  has  been  taken 
out  of  slings  during  the  day,  put 
back  for  the  night  and  now  I  find 
her  in  good  condition,  but  when  down 
is  unable  to  get  np  without  help. 
She  seldom  makes  any  effort  to  get 
up.  O.  V.  E..  Trenton.  N.  .T. — Give  her 
1  dr.  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica 
and  30  grains  of  potassium  at  a  dose 
in  feed  or  drinking  water,  three  times 
daily.     Her  recovery  will  be  slow. 


Dairy  Cattle 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

For  Francis  S.  Mcllhetmy,  Esq.,  at  His 
Farm,  20  M.  North  of  Phila.,  at  Gwynedd 
Valley    (P.  &  R.   R.),  Moolg.  Co.,  Pa., 

Wednesday,  Nov.21,1917, 11.30  ajn. 

Reg.  Ho! stein  Bull,  2  years,   very   fine. 

10  Reg.    Hoistein  Cows  and  Heifers 

3  Hoistein  Cows  and  Heifers,  not  Reg. 

3  Farm   Horses. 

250  R.  I.  Red  Chickens  and  Pullets, Whit- 
mer  Strain;  25  Geese;  32  Ducks;  12 
Guineas;    2  Hives  Beej. 

1000  bu.  Corn;  4000  bdl.  Fodder;  10 
Tons  Mangoes;  4  Tons  Oats  and  Peas; 
7S  bu.   Potatoes. 

5  H-P.  G.  E.  Motor;  2  Hay  Wagons  and 
all  other  equipment  of  this  83-acre 
farm.  Farm  is  sold.  Sale  of  equip- 
ment absolutely  Lunch  at  11. 
Complete  circular  with  breeding  of 
cattle  on   requeat. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  Agt.,     Ambler,  Pa. 


Spot  Faro  Dolsleios 
$15  to  $20 

each  for  7-h  HoUteln  heifer 
calvetj,  express  paid  In  lots  of 
5.  25hlKhKradeclo8c.spii]e- 
er  cows,  due  individuals, 
heai-y  milker.-;.  40  heifers. 
o5  fancy  yearlluga.  12  reKl»- 
tered  cow.i  as  reKisterc<l 
heifers.  Regl^itered  and  hlgb 
grade  bulb. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Trilf.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Shorthorn  Cattle  for  Sale 

I  will  sell  at  the  W.  M    Bennineer'.s   Hule  of  Hobiteln 
cattle,  to   be  heM   at   the  Veranda    House, 

Norristown,  Pa...  on  Nov.  28th,  1917 
the  following  Purebred  .-Shorthorns:  One  bull,  three 
.vear^old:  two  cows,  four  and  .si.i  years  old.  two  year- 
linu  heifers,  and  one  lieifer  calf.  Have  for  sale,  aluo, 
one  complete  set  of  .Shorthorn  Herd  Uoofc).  and  one 
share    la   .\merlcan   Shorthorn  Hreeder-,'  Afwoclation. 

.\ddrca9  C.  W.  (J.ARRF.TT.        ColleRcvlUe.  Pa. 


Guern.sev  Bull 


Xo    .17.W3.   ■  Kiikht   of  (;reen 
Mea<low."slre.  Pencoyds  t;<)ld- 

on  .Secret:  clam.  Imp.  Naftaux   Polly  II.  j  years  (Ad  In 

November.  Price  $200  and  a  bargain. 

(litti'nat^v  f'r»«-j  2  High  c;ra«le  Guernsey  Cowa 
ViUe  USe,\  V.O\\s>  bred  to  'KnlKht  of  Green 
.Meadow'  No.  37363— due  Feb.  and  Mar.  is— Milk 
hit;h  in  butterfat  and  color.  Une  Holid  fawn,  one  while 
markings  on  fawn— llsht  dos^.  %3(M  will  buy  the 
pair  or  $150  either  one. 
HU>fNYSIDE  FARM,  NF.WPORT,  N.  H. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein>Frie«ian 

bull  calves,  sire  J  by   a  son  ot  tiie  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old,  IJJl  7  lb     butter  In   365  days,  at  SlOOand  up. 
Descriptive  catalog   for  stamp. 
GEO.  E.  STEVEMSOX  <k  SONS,  Clarks  Buminlt.  Pa. 


STEVENS    FARINI    HOLSTEINS 

Grade  IIoLstcin  heifer  calves  $1.^  to  S20.  sired  by  a  son 
o(  a  20  lb.  cow  who  has  a  20  lb.  full  sister.  Dams  to 
these  calves  are  some  of  the  greatest  producing  cows  in 
Cortland  County.  Two  grade  calves*  reg.  bull  calf,$60. 
PAUL.  U.   STEVENS.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Guernseys  he?d 


Jersey   plg.-i. 
HAlililso.^ 


C'an    furnish 
.STRAW, 


of  purebred  buroc 
pairs  of  pigs    not   aklo. 
CLEARFIELD.    PA. 


High 


Grade  Guernseys  Z^'^ll^J^^l^ 


l>ungwater  blood.  F. 

LOtJuST  DALE  FARM. 


C.    4   E.   T.    BICK.NELL 
PEACH  BOTTO.M,  I'A. 


Hrtlct-oln    r"al\-*.a    ■*  rcstetered  heifer- 
OlSieiU    V^ai\es    from  a  30  Ib.  sire.    Write 


prlce.s.  pictures   and  pedigrees. 
\V.\LrEB    M.  CRl'TTENDEN. 


bulls, 
for 


Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 


Guernsey  Bulls  "Z,ia,'''pf 


There  Is  some  riuestion  as  to  the 
use  of  leaves  and  trash  for  compost. 
They  add  hnmns  to  the  soil  and  have 
a  real  value  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  plant  sanitation  requires 
the  destruction  of  old  vines,  stalks 
and  trash  which  harbor  insects  and 
disease-  over  winter.  Clean  farm- 
ing will  check  infection.  Yet  it  Is 
too  had  to  lose  the  mulching  value 
of  the  tree  leaves,  which  generally 
do  not  spread  garden  diseases  and 
insects.  Think  over  the  problem  and 
iise  plain  common  sense  in  its  solu- 
tion. 


Hoistein  Bulls 

E.Iiaschoar.  Crystal  .- 


from  .V.  R.  0.  flams.  Write  your 

wants. Ihpy  .-ire  priced  lo  «11.  M. 

(irlng  Stock  Farm.Llttlestown.Pa 


Dealstered  Hoistein  and  Guernsey  bulla  from 
'^•'calves  to  serviceable  age.  250  anlmala  In  the  herd 
BONN  Y.MEAUS  FARMS,    R.  D.  i,    H  arrlsburg,  1  a 

'paaiatared  Holatetn  bull  ana  hcKer  calves  trom  a  t^>n 
■^I'show  bull  and  heavy  mllUng  dams.  Best  bretnling. 
Write  I.V.  OTTO,  CARLISLE,      PENNA. 


OLLINS'JERSEY  RED 


Wore  Fig*  Per     LHter      r 

is  only  oneof  the  many  art.  v 
vantages  R (His  hiveover  tho 
loss  hardy  breeds  Our  prpX 
Book  details  tliem  all.     ""* 
Write  for  It. 


the  best 


Soo^»^Vo•P.H.J 


373  lbs. in 
9  months. 


=Berk8kires= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

The  boar.  Malestle  Mammoth  220690.  welslit 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  and  grown 
by  US.  When  you  want  the  best  and  want  tbem 
big.  write  to— 

C.  H.  Carter.  Whltfiuem  Farm. 
West  Ckester,  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls  j^^^^  '°^ 

JOHN  L.   VAN  HORN. 


Ilglit 


^    pedigrees  and,prleos 


service,    .^nrt    for 
TROV.  PA. 


Milking  Shorthorns  |ierdbuii.dama  112.W  ii)..ia.u'h- 

*  ter  of  (icncral  (  lay.    crandam. 

Rose  of  Olenglde.      C.  M.  Kennedy  *  .Sons,  ristcr.  Pa. 


Reg.  Jersey   2bullcalve8Smo.   old 


JOHN  W.  CO.\, 


cii'>  I  ones 
Duroc  Jerney  \i\in . 

NEW  wii.minc;ton,  pa. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVE.S  Advance  RecNtry  an- 
cestry. Priced  to  sell.  They  will  improve  your  herd. 
ROBERT  TE.MPLETO.V   &  SON,         UL.STEK,    PA. 


Swine 


r^li^cViipf>a  f*«'v<'r»l  Mne    fall  litters   await Inij   your 
V  iitsmivs  orders.     Price  $10  e.ich.    Registered 


FRED  W.  CARD  *  SON. 


SVLVANIA,  PA. 


riiirAra  ^  choice : 

JL/UrOCS  boars  i  will  be  !>re  I  fur 

Write  your  wants.   Ira  l). 


ol  I  service  b'xir  ,  also    Sprlnc 

.Mar..  Apr.  A-  Slav. 

JacA.son.     R.IO.     V.'uiwert.O. 


0.1  C.&  Chester  White  l^l^ia^rA"^}'" 

JOHN    I..  VAN  HORN.  rRoV. 


res  free: 
del  tniar 
PEN.NA. 


H 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HIGHWOOD 

.Service   boars,   bred  aowa,   pie*     all  apes. 
r.  *H.  B.  HARPENDINO.  Box    ^.-..Dundee  N.Y. 


CHESTER       WHITE.S     and     POLAND      CHINAS 

All  aires.  Rejrhtered  free.  Jeroer  btilLi. 

>^.  A.  BOAK,  ROUTE  4,  NEWCA.'^TLE,  PA. 

SiHvial  s;iie  on  fall  pies,  from  best 
blood   lines  prncnrablc 

Box   17.  Mt      Bethel,  Pa. 


Reir.  O.  T.  r. 

Hldri  view   Farm, 


n-     X  n  1      J  /~i  •         bn-ira    ready    for    service. 

bii?   I  ype  foland  v.  hinas  oiits  bred  or  open  Proline. 
ea.sy  feeders.  Price  rlRht.       O.  t'    Powell,     Ada.  Ohio. 


O.  I.  C.  A  C.  W.  ptos,  !ihlppe<l  C.  n  r>.  sired  by  and 
out  of  champions.  Mlwhief  2<1  welcht  .'>0()  Ihn.nt  12inofl. 
B.  I.  RHODES.  VEn»AlLLE8.  OHIO. 

•  ••  I  • 


Rc«.  P.  China*.  Berkahlree.    C.  Whites.  Laree 
Strain,  all  ugea,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
BOWS,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle  dogs.    Grade 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry, 
p.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


HAMPSHIRES 

ILive  large  llttcrs.our 
free  circular  shows 
notel  winner.  Write 
for  It.  Also  reglatered 
Guernsey  bulls. 
Locust    Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box  2,    Lane.  Co.  Pa- 


Big  Type  Poland  China.s  K.'S^t  s£^ 

Wonder  and  Ohio  King  2nd.  These  pigs  are  fron!  700 
and  SO!)  lb.  so*-.i.  .Sired  by  King  of  W  onders.  Oukianda 
Eoual  and  Wonderful  Wonder.  For  particul  ar.s  and 
prices  address  C.  S.  EPPLEY.      Z  anesvUle.  Ohio. 

Chester  \Vhites  &  Berkshires    ^Tet*s 

old.  2  Chaster  While  Boars  4  moa.  Write  your  uiiDts. 
I.  a.  TANOER.  YORK  SPRI.NGS.       PA. 


Chester   Whites 


R.  L.  MLNCE. 


Blp  Type.  Write 
your  wants.    We 
can  fill    then 
CANO.VSB  UR(,.  PENNA 


I  .>«  R>rt.k:M  «..:•.  Iteglstered  High  Grade. 
Large  Oerunire  a  wine  prices  reaa  onabTe.  Write 
HOME  FARM.  CENTER     VALLEY.     1  A. 


Registered  Berkshires  ^V^^"  i«hl'" 

I»  C.  TOMKIN.S.  ELLENTON.     PENNA. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas 'K'^-c''"''"^  '*"''"'" 


by  the  double  treatment.    K.  Rowel  I. 


holera    imnuinefl 
Scot  tsliuri;.   \'a. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  pi^s  &  .sows  bre<i  fo- 
March  farro.v  R.   H.  LYLE.        CADIZ.    OHIO 

Reg.  Cheste_r  Whites  gf.^S^  w^r^Tu^r 


wants. 


MOSE.S  EABY. 


Landenberg.  Pa 


REG.   BERKSHIRE 

W.  J.  McCO.VVELL, 


pigs   for  sale  cheap 
next    sixty  daj-s. 
O.XFORD,  PENNA. 


Durno    ](^r-n^v<  Ettranlce  id  wk.  pigs.  $s:  also 
lllOC  fJt;i.">t-.V.s  handsome     ped    female   Collie, 
gooft  with  cows.tlO.    Hugh  Brlnton.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Poultry 


S  (!  Wliil-p  T  p{»hr»rn  *^^^y  <^'>lx,  pullets. 
o.  v/.    >«iiiLt;   i.,fi;uoril  batching  eggs,  250  egg 

strain.      Long  deep  bodies,   yellow  legs  &  beaks  4  large 

red    lop-over   combs 

A.  R.    C;RA\  i:.S,  R.  D.  2,  RENVILLE,  N.  Y. 

"^  C  Whifo  Trf^crVinm  Jfarl'ns  hens  (Barron 
r".  \.^.  »»IIIH.  ly(.gliuril  .stralni,  heavy  layers, 
$1.50  each:  2-i  or  more,  31 .25  each:  choice  cockerels.  J3 
to  $5  each;  yearling  cocks,    13   each.  IN'iWdOD 

POULTRY  KAR.M.Box  71  A.Avondale.ChesterCo  .Pa. 

Geese  Wanted  i;^,^^'*!.!^-^ 

older. 

GLEN  MILLS,  PA. 


WEST  SA RUM    I  ARM. 


SC*  W  T  o.rlinrnc  Pullets  &  cockerels,  March 
.  Kj,  1*.  lAirilorilS  hatch,  from  200  to  2.10  egg 
hens.  Cockerel?  at  sj  e\.— 3  for  $5  for  early  delivery 
at  these  prices. Hi<lri  \  lew   Farm,  Box  17.Mt.Belhel.Pa. 


HENS 

R.  8.  GOOD. 


S.  C.  White    Leshorn 
Wycoff  strain    SI  25. 


yearlings  Barron— 


PEACH   BOTTOM.  PENNA. 


IT7L'.    tri         J   ....        Genuine     Tom     Barron    strain: 
White  Wyandottes   choUi-  eLu-l.retl    cockerels.  S3. 
J.  A.  SHOTT.  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 


For  Sale 

Four-year-old  Suffolk  Stal- 
lion; weight  about  1000 
pounds.  Sound  and  right. 
Good  breeder.  Price  reas- 
onable. 

WADDINGTON   FARM, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


?i^rrnt<    Pnr    9al#»    — '*"     s***^-     ^">      number. 

itrrtts  ror  oaie  also   angora   kit- 

TEN.s.  C.  JEWELL.  SPEN(TER.  OHIO. 


P'iif  .i«'/-»lr1ti  "  young  cot swolrts  owes.  2  ewe  Iambs, 

V/Oi^MOiu."*  one  ram  lamb.    All  pure  bred. 

W.  W.  WILCOX,  INTERLAKEN.  N .  Y. 


White  and   Brown  Ferrets 

BERT  EWELL. 


prices     on 
reqtiCHf. 
WELLINGTON,  OHIO 
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SPECIAL    rates    are    made    for    live   stock 
advertisements.       Full    terms    ou    request. 
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►Miry 


»««•< 


Winchester  Model  12. 
Hmaunerlesa  Shotgun. 


Why  more  duck  hunters 
choose  this  model  than  any  other 


If  there's  ever  a  place  where  you  need  a 
gun  that's  n  hundred  per  cent  reliable,  it's 
"when  you're  down  in  the  danap  salt  marshes 
after  duck. 

Whatever  gun  you  may  start  with,  if  you 
keep  on  long  enough,  you  will  come  around 
to  the  Winchester  No.  12  Repeater.  It  is 
the  favorite  in  the  long  run  with  old  duck 
shooters. 

In  the  damp  salt  air  of  the  seashore  and 
swamps  this  gun  never  "gums."  Under  the 
most  severe  conditions  it  is  a  sure-fire,  sure- 
to-work  Repeater.  It  will  not  jam,  catch,  or 
fail  to  extract  the  empty  shell.  It  "feels" 
right,  "comes  up"  right,  and  is  right.  It 
works  smoothly  in  whatever  position  it 
is  held. 

At  the  distance  at  which  you  get  most 
chances  at  ducks,  this  gun  shoots  an  effective 
uniform  pattern  of  great  game-getting  pen- 
etration. 

The  pattern  that  brings  down  the  game 

The  remarkable  game-getting  pattern  of 
the  Winchester  Model  12  (or  the  Model  97 
lor  those  who  prefer  a  hammer  gun)  shooting 
its  own  standard  ammunition,  is  the  result 
of  infinite  care  taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  right  amount  of  choke  for  different 
loads  has  been  worked  out  alter  exhaustive 
experiment.  Result :  a  pattern  that  spreads 
out  evenly  —  neither  too  scattered  nor  too 
bunched-rand  lands  with  lots  of  steam  be- 
hind it 


For  those  wko  prefer  a  hammer  action  shotgun,  we  hmve 
made  Ae  Model  97.  It  is  MIt  on  similar  lines  to  the 
Model  12,  hnt  with  hammer  action. 


What 


means 


Quick  feeder,  »ur»  ejector. 
Tkrotes  empty  shM  to  tk* 
tnde.  cut  iff  your  wav. 


Even  apread,  nuueimum  pen- 
etration, Winckegt^r  ahot  pat- 
tern triitoc  down  the  uame. 


The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the 
barrel.  On  the  quality  of  the  barrel  depends 
the  quality  of  the  gun.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrel  on  the  highest  and  lowest  priced  Win- 
chester guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel 
is  the  gun  and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the  most  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  boring,  finishing 
and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has  been 
bcred  to  micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is 
meant  to  make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  ofisets 
\hc.  te'Klency  of  the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern 
proves  up  to  Wincl.cster  ctandard,  the  gun  cannot  leave 
the  factory.  The  Kickcl  Steel  construction  preserves 
the  original  accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process, 
used  exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester 
barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
wiU  last  a  lifetime. 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and  Provd 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best  gun- 
maldng  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester"  and 
that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and  Proved 
stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth  action 
and  accuracy,  and  has  been  fired  with  excess  loads  for 
strength. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced  in 
the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  unsurpassed  game- 
getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  name  of  "The  Per- 
fect Repeaters"  among  duck  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunitioa 

The  Winchester  caulog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot- 
guns, rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  have 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
Model 97,  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  whicb 
every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shotguns 
and  rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  pcetpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
DEPT.    WS-*  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

HOhfE  DEFENSE  LEAGUE.^! 
We  have  a  Winchester  for  Country  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  tvhich  is  meeting  zvith  uni- 
versal approval.  Mcmy  Home  Defense  Leagues 
throughout  the  United  States  have  already 
been  equipped  with  this  gui\. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 
lUko-^MM  ReataHno  Skotoun.    Made  in  it  oomao, 
Wight  mkaut  rUao.:  i*  U  oamge.  t^etekt  about  7}>iaa.  ^ 
The  favorito  mritk  tltootera  who  prefer  a  d,taajeircSfT^ 
repetrting  tkotgnm  wHk  a  hmmmer. 
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Developing   Purebred   Seed  Grains 

Bp  Prof.  R.  A.  Moore,    Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


No  one  factor  along  agricultural  lines  has 
attracted  more  attention  and  gives  such  great 
promise  for  the  future  in  Wisconsin  as  the  grow- 
ing and  wide  dissemination  of  purebred  seed 
grains. 

The  work  of  seed  grain  improvement  by 
breeding  was  started  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
in  IS 98.  The  Hays  nursery  and  Centgener  meth- 
od of  breeding,  then  in  operation  at  the  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station,  was  adopted  at  Wis- 
consin and  has  been  continued  with  other  meth- 
ods since.  By  the  Hays  method  approximately 
3,000  seeds  of  a  given  grain  are  planted  in  nurs- 
ery beds  with  special  machine  so  as  to  have  the 
plants  four  inches  apart  in  the  bed  with  border 
rows  which  are  later  discarded  and  only  samples 
secured  from  the  plants  within  the  border. 

A  close  study  of  the  plants  for  special  char- 
acteristics of  earliness,  disease  resistance,  yield 
and  quality  are  made  during  the  growing  period, 
and  the  heads  of  twenty  plants  from  the  3,000 
are  :^elected  for  further  test.  The  heads  from  each 
plant  are  put  Into  separate  envelopes  and  weigh- 
ed and  the  ten  heaviest  are  retained  for  the 
second  year's  tests. 

These  seed  are  put  into  little  beds 
known  as  centgener  plots  which  contain  100 
plants  and  border  rows,  each  plot  having 
within  it  planted  the  progeny  of  a  single 
seel  from  the  previous  year.  The  first 
five  or  six  heads  are  selected  after  careful 
study  from  the  best  plants  in  each  cent- 
gener plot  and  retained  for  the  following 
year  and  the  process  repeated  the  third 
year  The  fourth  year  the  entire  cent- 
ge:n  r  plots,  of  which  there  are  ten  for 
each  variety  of  grain,  are  compared  and 
harvested. 

After  weight  and  other  factors  are 
determined,  six  plots  are  cast  out  and  the 
four  best  are  retained  for  the  Increase 
plot>:.  The  fifth  year  one  square  rod  Is 
sown  which  Is  increased  to  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  the  sixth  year,  and  the  acre-plot 
Is  u.«ed  the  seventh  year,  and  the  twenty- 
acre  plot  the  eighth  year.  After  the  eighth 
year  the  Increase  is  rapid  and  within  five 
years  from  the  time  of  having  the  twenty- 
acro  plot  It  Is  possible  to  have 
millions  of  bushels  of  purebred 
seeil^  for  dissemination. 

Pedigreed  barley,  winter  rye, 
winter  wheat,   spring  wheat,   and 
jOat-  have  been  bred  at  the  Wis- 
consin Station. 


Com  Improvement 
Pour  standard  varieties  of 
Wisconsin  corn  have  been  bred. 
Foundation  stock  was  secured 
from  this  and  several  other  states 
and  after  careful  test  varieties 
that  admit  of  Improvement  were 
selected  for  actual  breeding.  The 
ear-to-row  method  of  breeding  is 
the  one  used  to  greatest  extent  In 
Wisconsin.  By  this  method  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  progeny  of  one 
ear  out  of  many  that  has  within 


Wisconsin  No.  7  Com.  Highly  Bred  Variety 


Plants  Set  and  Ready  for  Careful  Observation 


ff<»r«-<r»V*-^Pwr!"Wf^-(f^(p.r^ 
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Developing  Foundation  Stock  by  Cross  Fertilization 


It  the  power  to  transmit  to  Its  offspring  its  per- 
manent characteristics  of  higher  yield,  symmetry 
of  ear  and   other  important   characteristics. 

The  variation  of  yield  between  ears  of  corn 
of  the  same  variety  is  exceedingly  great;  in  first 
attempts  at  breeding  some  ears  of  the  same  vari- 
ety of  corn  were  able  to  yield  three  and  four  times 
as  much  as  other  ears  from  the  same  variety.  The 
yield  also  of  seed  ears  or  ears  that  are  sufficiently 
good  to  retain  for  seed  is  greater  still.  By  care- 
ful breeding  it  is  possible  to  get  a  variety  to  give 
a  yield  of  five  and  six  times  as  many  seed  ears 
as  the  variety  would  yield  if  no  breeding  were 
put  upon  it.  Good  seed  corn  is  worth  $5  per 
bushel  in  the  ear  when  propd^ly  cared  for.  It 
makes  a  great  difference  to  the  average  farmer 
now  on  the  high  priced  lands  whether  he  is 
growing  corn  worth  $5  per  bushel  or  corn  worth 
only  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

It  is  also  possible  by  breeding  to  get  a  varie- 
ty of  corn  to  more  than  double  its  tormer  yield. 
The  Silver  King  or  Wisconsin  No.  7,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  bred  varieties  In  Wisconsin, 
gives  a  yield  of  30  and  40  percent  seed  ears, 
which  before  improvement  did  not  give  more  than 
6  percent  seed  ears  and  the  remainder  com- 
mon feeding  corn. 

Organization  of  Experiment  Association 
Early  in  the  breeding  work  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  after  the  select  and 
pedigree  varieties  of  grains  were  bred 
there  was  needed  a  force  of  careful  farm- 
ers to  grow  and  disseminate  these  grains. 
To  have  such  a  body  of  helpers  for  close  co- 
operation, the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  Feb^uary^  22,  1901. 
This  association  is  composed  of  young 
farmers  who  have  been  trained  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  are  competent  to 
handle  the  purebred  grains  in  the  best 
possible  way.  The  Association  receives  a 
state  appropriation  of  $5,000  per  year 
whi  h  Is  used  to  perform  actual  work. 
While  the  Association  is  an  independent 
state  organization  it  co-operates  very 
closely  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Its  work.  Thru  this  body  of  workers 
the  Experiment  Station  makes  its 
dissemination  of  purebred  seed 
grains. 

Method  of  Dissemination 

The  members  are  supplied 
with  sufficient  pedigree  small 
grains  for  an  acre  each  or  enough 
corn  for  two  acres,  and  are  re- 
quired to  establish  what  Is  known 
as  purebred  grain  centers.  After 
the  first  year  each  member  gro-vs 
sufficient  to  plant  many  acres  and 
his  seed  grain  center  becomes  the 
source  of  seed  supply  for  his 
neighborhood.  Thru  this  system 
of  dissemination  we  now  have 
practically  whole  townships  grow- 
ing the  same  varieties  of  farm 
grains. 

(Continued  on  page  3.) 
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"Bringing  Back"  the  DeKalb  Soils 

Results  of  Recent  Fertilizer  Experiments 

Last  spring  I  rode  oyer  a  section  of  the  cen-  by  the  expenditure  of  $4.87   worth  of  fertilizer  In  May,  1916.    The  clover  was  cut  July  18,  1»17. 

tral  part  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  successful  New  and  the  labor  necessary  to  seed  and  harvest,   is  The   following  summary    shows   the   yields,   fer- 

Jersey  farmer.     Coming  across  parts  of  Elk  and  worth  while  with  hay  prices  at  very  low  levels,  tilizer  treatment,  annual   cost  of  fertilizers  and 

Jefferson  Counties,  down  into  Clearfield  County,  When  hay  Is  quotable  at  $16  per  ton  and  over.  It  value  of  crops  of  hay  obtained: 

very  little  good  looking  farm  land  was  to  be  seen  is  very  much  worth  while.  The  figures  in  these  tables  are  based  on  the 

from  the  windows  of  the  railroad  car.     My  New            The  details  of  the  test,  together  with  figures  first  cutting  of  hay.     The  second  growth  will  be 

Jersey  friend  had  been  mentally  comparing  the  on  treatment  and  results,  are  given  as  follows  by  plowed  under  for  the  succeeding  com  crop, 

view  with  his  section  of  his  own  state,  and  fin-  Mr.  J.  W.  White,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work:  The,  winter  of  1916-17  was  very  severe  on 

ally  remarked:   "The  Good  Lord  certainly  had  a            Preliminary  studies  consisting  of  small  plot  clover.    Most  of  the  red  clover  was  winter  killed; 

lot  of  material  left  over  when  he  finished  up  this  tests,    pot    experiments    and    soil    analysis    have  the   results  given    are   therefore   largely    on    the 

section  of  the  country."  shown  that  these  soils  tho  robbed  of  their  fertil-  growth  of  alsike.     When   we  consider  that  this 

Central   Pennsylvanians  have   taken   an  im-  ity  by  continuous  cropping  without  the  return  of  field  had  been  left  In  a  depleted  condition  over 


mense  quantity  of  wealth 
from  under  the  surface  of 
those  rugged  mountains,  and 
have  still  greater  quantities 
yet  to  be  taken  out  in  the 
form  of  soft  coal,  building 
clay,  fire  brick,  etc.  With 
these  materials  contributing 
to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
their  people  they  have  not 
been  over-critical  of  the  lack 
of  "plteasant  acres"  for  farm- 
ing purposes.  But  even  if 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  from 
the  railroad,  there  are  also 
many  sections,  in  those  same 
counties  in  which  farming 
has  been  carried  on  for  years 
with  results  comparing  most 
favorably  with  those  on 
smoother,  more  easily  worked  lands  of  the  state,    any  form  of  plant  food,  still  respond  to  fertilizer  ■— 

The  soil  in  all  of  this  region  is  what  is  known    treatment.     Limestone  and  acid  phosphate  gave 
as   DeKalb   soil.     It  tfas  demonstrated  its  value    an  increased  growth  of  over  300  percent  of  sweet   p^^ 
under  good  treatment  in  hundreds  of  farming  com-    clover  as  compared  with  limestone  alone.  Lime  re-   No, 


Fertility  Test  on  De  Ealb  Soils  in  Snow  Shoe  Ezperimenf 


forty  years  ago,  the  results 
obtained  the  first  year  are 
very  encouraging. 

The  yields  of  all  the  no- 
treatment  plots  are  mostly 
weeds  with  only  a  few  scat- 
;tered  clover  plants,  hardly 
enough  to  weigh.  The  total 
yield  Is,  however,  given  as  a 
means  of  comparison,  for 
these  figures  are  indicative  of 
the  residual  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  other  plots  include 
small  amounts  of  weeds  not 
enough,  however,  to  material- 
ly decrease  the  value  of  the 
hay.  In  the  manure  plots  con- 
siderable timothy  appeared 
together  with  some  red   top. 

In  experiment  No.  1,  acid 


Experiment  No.  1. 


Treatment  of  P lota 


Pounds      Annual 
hay  per      cost  of     Value 
acre       fertUlzer     of  bay 


munltles  of  the  state.     It  has  also  demonstrated    quirement  studies  showed   that  over  82   percent 

Its  ability  to  "run  down",  "run  out"  and  other-    of  DeKalb  soil  is  acid.     The  average  amount  of 

wise  deteriorate  to  the  lowest  possible  producing    lime  needed  on  farms  that  have  never  been  limed    3  Limestone  and  phosphate  .  .  .1860 

4  Limestone  and  floats 1240 

6  Lime,  and  phos.  and  pot.  ...^080 


power  under  neglect  or  misuse.     And  over  43.5  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  2,670  pounds  or  33 

percent  of  the  soil  areas  of  the  state  are  made  up  bushels  per  acre. 

of  DeKalb  soil.     Where  coal  rights  could  be  sold  The  preliminary  studies  showed  conclusively    7  Lime.  &  acid  phos.,  pot.  &  nit.  2200 

at  high  figures,  where  easier  farming  lands  could  that  lime  and  phosphorus  were  badly  needed  on    8  Lime,  acid  phos.  &  manure   .2340 

be   purchased   at  low  rates,   and   where  markets  these  soils  and  also  that  potash  and  nitrogen  give    9  Lime,  floats  &  manure 2110 

were   unremuneratlve   and   difficult    to    reach   In  increased   results.     The   relative   value   of   these 

years  gone  by  many  of  the  older  farms  in   this  forms  of  plant  foods  on  the  farm  soil  was  found 

region  were  sold  for  mineral  value  and  abandoned,  to  be  as  follows:  Phosphorus  73.  potash  57  and 
The  result  is  that  there  are 


1-5-10  No  treatment  .  .  (weeds)    890       .00  $ 

2  Limestone    1220   $0.75  8.54 

2.37  13.02 

2.37  8.68 

3.64  14.56 

8.44  15.40 

4.87  16.38 

4.87  14.77 


Rate  per  Acre  of  Fertilizer  Application 
Limestone.  3  tons.  Acid  phosphate.  400  lbs. 
Acid  phosphate  with  manure. 
300  lbs.  Floats  applied  In 
amounts  equivalent  to  the 
same  money  valueof  acid  phos- 
phate. Potash  50  lbs.,  (as  mur- 
iate of  potash).  Nitrogen,  48 
lbs.  (as  nitrate  of  soda).  Ma- 
nure, 4  tons.  Fertilizer  to  be 
applied  in  alternate  years  to 
com  and  wheat;  limestone 
once  each  three  rotations. 


vast  areas  of  land  in  the  De- 
Kalb regions  of  the  state  that 
are  not  being  farmed  and 
have  not  been  for  many 
years. 

With  the  growing  de- 
mands for  more  profitable 
farm  areas  and  with  the 
growing  prospects  of  profit- 
able returns  for  all  crop  pro- 
duction, there  is  a  growing 
need  of  information  and  dem- 
onstration on  cheapest  and 
most  effective  methods  of 
bringing  this  land  back  to  a 
state  of  fertility.  This  was 
•the  problem  undertaken  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege In  experiments  at  Snow 
Shoe,  Pa.  The  experiments 
were  started  in  May,  1916, 
and  the  results  to  date  were 
viewed  on  November  9  by  a 
gathering  of  farmers  and 
pothers  interested. 

The  results  of  a  little  over  a  year  are  most    nitrogen  25.  The  latter  was  very  low  in  proportion, 
surprising.     Starting  with  a  barren  field  that  had  As  the  result  of  the  preliminary  studies  per- 

not  been  under  cultivation  for  some  forty  years,    manent  field  experiments  were  begun  in  1916.  The   —— 
and  which  had  deteriorated  until  it  grew  nothing    field  selected  for  the  experiments  had  been  aban- 
but  the  most  hardy  weeds  and  mountain  shmbs,    doned  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  was  grown    ^j^^ 
any   Improvement   resulting    from    mere   cultlva-    up  with  sweet  fern  and  jack  pine.  ^o. 

tlon  and  the  application  of  lime  and  a  little  fer-  Of    the    experiments    started    on    this    field    1-7-13   No  treatment  .  .  (weeds)    813   $  $ 

tilizer  would  be  surprising.     But  here  were  plots    two  included  a  four-year  rotation  of  com,  oats,    2-12  Limestone 895     0.76     6.4  4 

covered  with  a  fine  bluegrass  sod,  with  bluegrass  wheat  and  grass.  Experiment  No.  1  consists  3  Lime  ft  150  lbs.  acid  phos.  . .  970  1.37  6.89 
four  to  six  inches  high,  and  thick  enough  to  af-  of  ten  plots  of  one-tenth  acre  each  including  seven  4  Lime  ft  300  lbs.  acid  phos.  .  .1420  2.00  10.22 
ford  fine  pasturage  for  any  class  of  live  stock.  The  fertilized  and  lime  plots  and  three  untreated  5  Lime  ft  450  lbs.  acid  phos.  ..1680  2.62  12.00 
clover  plots  naturally  did  not  show  their  full  plots.  Experiment  No.  2  included  thirteen  one-  6  Lime  &  600  lbs.  acid  phos.  ..1800  3.25  12.96 
value  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  the  figures  tenth  acre  plots  on  which  different  amounts  of  8  L.  &  150  lbs.  a.  phos.  &  N*K.1920  7.85  13.82 
on  production  In  the  following  tables  tell  what  phosphoric  acid  Is  applied  with  limestone  and  9  L.  ft  300  lbs.  a.  phos.  &  N*K.2540  8.48  18.,29 
the  clover  is  doing  to  defray  the  labor  and  fer-  with  limestone,  potash  and  nitrogen.  The  pur-  10  L.  ft  450  lbs.  a.  phos  &  N*K.2640  9.10  1900 
tilizer  bills  and  leave  a  nice  profit  for  the  operator,  pose  of  this  experiment  was  to  determine  the  most  11  L.  ft  600  lbs.  a.  phos.  &  N*K.3020  9.78  23.04 
The  difference  between  a  valueless  crop  of  weeds    economic  application  of  phosphoric  acid.  *N — 300  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 

and  SI  yield  of  2,110  pounds  of  mixed  hay  gained  The  fields  were  seeded  to  rad  and  alsike  clover    'K — 150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash. 


The  Snow  Shoe  Farm  Before  Expei^ent  Was  Started 


phosphate  has  given  a  higher 
yield  than  fioats,  altho  the  lat- 
ter Is  applied  In  amounts  four 
times  that  of  acid  phosphate. 
The  reinforced  manure  on 
plot  9  has  been  the  most  eco- 
nomical treatment.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  treat- 
ment and  the  acid  phosphate 
with  limestone  show  about 
the  same  value.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  since 
potash  cannot  be  secured  at 
this  time,  the  treatment  given 

on  plots  3  and  9  are  to  be  recommended  for  clover. 

The  complete  fertilizer  on  plot  No.   6  has  given 


Experiment  No.  2. 


Treatmeot  of  Plota 


Pounds     Annual     ..  . 
hay  per  Cost  of      Value 
acre        fertilizer   of  hay 


^^(JVfcmbe^  24.  1917. 

second  to  the  highest  yield  altho  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer, when  the  nitrogen  Is  included,  is  exces- 
sive. 

In  experiment  No.  2.  the  treatment  on  plot 
Ko.  11  has  given  the  highest  yield.  In  each  case 
the  yield  is  in  the  order  of  the  acid  phosphate 
applied.  The  600  pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phos- 
phate has  proven  the  most  economical  treatment 
for  the  first  application  These  results  serve  well 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  phosphorus  on  our  run- 
down land. 

The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  may  well  fol- 
low these  experiments  carefully  for  they  promise 
to  be  of  wide  value  to  those  who  find  their  land 
iQ  a  similar  condition. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 

said  than  done,  but  labor  will  be  the  limiting 
factor  in  ne.\t  year's  farming  operations.  Farm- 
ers everywhere  should  make  their  needs  known  in 
a  way  that  will  bring  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Pass 
resolutions  and  write  letters  and  send  them  where 
they  will  count.  Ignorance  in  regard  to  this  matter 
seems  to  be  as  dense  as  midnight  in  some  quar- 
ters and  it  is  up  to  the  farmers  themselves  to  let 
in  a  little  light.  Good  farm  hands  should  be  kept 
by  giving  employment  thru  the  winter. 


By  the  Way 

Father  Perm 


The  present  year  has  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  trying  for  farmers  in  many  years. 
A  number  of  things  have  transpired  to  make  ac- 
complishment difficult  and  results  uncertain.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  the  greater  part  of 
the  spring  planning  has  been  carried  out  and, 
except  for  the  unseasonable  freeze  in  some  locali- 
ties, satisfaciory  results  have  been  obtained.  The 
fly  in  the  ointment  where  the  season  has  been  fav- 
orable is  the  lack  of  sufficient  help 
to   secure   the  crops   without   loss. 


Devdoping  Purebred  Seed  Grains 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
Eighteen  years  ago  Wisconsin  was  growing 
scores  of  breeds  and  types  of  barleys.  Often  a 
farmer  would  have  no  less  than  four  or  five  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  bartey  or  oats  in  a  single  field. 
The  grain  produced  was  of  a  mixed  grade  and 
when  put  on  the  market  was  unsatisfactory  and 
was  cut  in  price  accordingly.  After  10  years  of 
growing  and  dissemination  of  two  varieties  of 
Pedigree  Oats  we  estimate  that  over  half  of  all 
the  oats  grown  in  Wisconsin  is  of  those  two  vari- 
eties. In  the  same  way  has  the  Pedigree  Barley 
been  disseminated,  until  over  90  percent  of  all 
the  barley  in  the  state  is  of  that  one  breed. 

Five  varieties  of  com  have  been  bred  and 
disseminated,  viz:  Golden  Glow,  Silver  King, 
Clarks  Yellow  Dent,  Wisconsin  25  and  No.  8, 
which  have  proven   far  superior  to  the  common 


Like  woman's  work,  the  farm- 
ers work  is  never  done — that  is, 
the  farmer  who  is  fore-handed  and 
plans  and  prepares  for  his  crops 
away  ahead  of  the  actual  time  of 
operations.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  long  range  preparation  was 
80  necessary  as  now.  Everything 
that  must  be  procured  from  with- 
out for  next  year's  operations  must 
be  ordered  and  provided  for  soon, 
as  conditions  which  interfered  with 
the  easy  and  successful  conduct  of 
business  this  year  will  probably  be 
still  worse  next  season.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  seed,  fertilizers, 
lime  and  machinery,  in  fa^t  any- 
thing which  requires  transporta- 
tion and  time  for  manufact'ui'e. 


The  mat^r  of  freight  conges- 
tion on  the  railroads — the  most  acute  and  general 
condition  of  the  kind  ever  known — will  no  doubt 
continue  for  months  to  come,  and  freight  ship- 
ments will  cause  a  great  deal  of  loss  and  annoy- 
ano;  unless  orders  for  needed  material  are  given 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  they  are  actually  need- 
ed. For  ins'tance,  they  who  contemplate  buying 
incubators  and  brooders  for  use  in  February  will 
do  well  to  order  them  now.  Those  who  have  had 
expirience  lately  in  ordering  by  local  freight  can 
testify  that  the  time  is  not  too  long.  We  mention 
this  example  because  such  equipment  generally 
conies  by  local  freight,  and  also  because  the  in- 
die tions  are  that  a  great  many  people  will  be 
ordering  incubators  and  brooders  for  ne.xt  season, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hens,  the  high  price  of 
egps  and  the  desire  to  increase  poultry  products. 


Another  matter  for  immediate  consideration 
is  tiiat  of  preparing  to  order  fertilizers  early. 
Even  when  ordered  by  the  carload — and  they 
shdild  always  be  so  ordered — it  may  rciiuire  sev- 
eral weeks  to  secure  them.  Granges,  farmers' 
clul's,  etc.,  should  have  their  orders  ready  to  send 
in  tiy  the  first  of  the  year.  Not  only  should  they 
be  ordered  early  on  account  of  the  freight  con- 
ditions, but  since  the  materials  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  manufacturers  should  know  something 
abi-Mt  the  probable  demand  so  as  to  manufacture 
ace,  rdingly.  Some  farmers  may  hesitate  about 
ising  fertilizers  under  present  conditions,  but.  so 
far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  it  is  just  iis  impor- 
tant and  economical  to  use  them  now  as  when 
their  cost  was  lower.  Some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  have  not  advanced  as  much  as  has 
the  price  of  grain. 


So  far  as  it  is  possible,  farm  help  for  next 
season  should  be  arranged  for  now.    This  is  easier 


Good  Crops  Interest  the  Farm  Children 

varieties  and  are  now  being  eagerly  sought  by 
the  farmers  in  Wisconsin. 

We  now  have  a  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  approximately  two  thousand,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  active  seed  grain  growers  and  some 
have  already  built  up  a  large  select  seed  business 
and  have  surrounded  themselves  with  all  the  con- 
veniences for  handling  the  select  seed  grains  in 
large  quantities.  The  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  not  allowed  by  the  organization 
to  charge  exhorbitant  prices  which  would  work 
a  hardship  to  the  farmer,  but  merely  allowed 
to  make  a  legitimate  profit  for  extra  care,  etc., 
given  to  the  seed  crop.  By  following  the  method 
of  having  these  seed  grain  centers  established  in 
practically  every  township  of  the  state,  it  brought 
the  select  grains  in  close  proximity  to  the  farmer 
where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
grains  while  growing  and  see  them  threshed  be- 
fore deciding  to  grow  them  on  his  own  farm.  Many 
farmers  will  study  a  cornfield  or  a  grain  field  be- 
side the  road  when  It  would  be  a  hardship  for 
them  to  study  corn  from  the  printed  page. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  more  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  introducing  alfalfa  in 
Wisconsin  by  a  thousand  members  running  alfalfa 
experiments  thruout  the  state  In  close  proximity 
to  the  main  traveled  roads  than  all  the  bulletins 
we  have  ever  sent  out  on  that  subject.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  keep  our  young  men  on  the  farms 
is  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  think  and  to 
have  as  good  or  better  earning  capacity  on  the 
farm  as  elsewhere  in  life.  The  growing  and  sell- 
ing of  select  seeds  in  the  state  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  hundreds  of  young  men  on  the  farms 
and  also  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  taking  of  a  course  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture so  as  to  enable  them  to  join  the  Association 
and  get  into  the  business. 
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One  member  of  the  Association,  when  asked 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  as  to  the  amount  of 
seed  grains  sold  during  the  year  up  to  February 
4th,  replied  that  he  had  sold  over  $20,000  worth. 
Several  more  are  selling  nearly  as  much  and  some 
more  than  that  amount. 

County  Orders  of  the  Association 
On  account  of  the  large  membership  of  the 
Association,  over  2,000  scattered  so  widely  thru- 
out the  state,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  organize 
local  associations  in  those  counties  that  had  fifty 
or  more  regular  members.  Fifty-seven  counties 
are  now  organized.  These  organizations  are 
known  as  County  Orders  of  the  Experiment  Asso- 
ciation and  are  officered  similar  to  that  of  the 
State  Association. 

Seed  Inspection 
A  farm  and  seed  inspector  Is  appointed  by 
the  State  Association  who  receives  his  pay  from 
the  State  Association  for  his  services.  His  duty 
is  to  visit  all  farms  upon  which  purebred  seed 
grains  are  grown.  He  is  expected  to  give  advice 
to  the  local  members  in  regard  to  facilitiea  for 
growing  and  handling  seed  grains  and  report  to 
the  State  Association.  The  purebred  seeds  that 
pass  inspection,  together  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  grower,  are  listed.  No  grain  except 
that  which  comes  up  to  a  required  standard  is 
listed.  All  members  having  grains  passing  in- 
spection are  allowed  to  use  special  Association 
tags  for  the  shipment  of  such  grains.  This  prac- 
tically puts  the  Association  back  of  the  shipment 
and  makes  the  Association  morally  bound  for  the 
purity  and  quality  of  the  seed.  The 
tag  is  conveniently  arranged  so  that 
the  necessary  facts  required  by  the 
state  seed  inspection  law  can  be 
conveniently  entered. 

By  exercising  close  supervision, 
poor  grains  are  k*pt  out  of  the 
market.  The  Wisconsin  pedigree 
and  select  seed  grains  are  now 
known  everywhere.  I'^oreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  all  grain  raising 
states  in  America  are  buying  Wis- 
consin purebred  seeds. 

The  various  County  Orders  of 
the  Association  hold  at  least  one 
regular  annual  meeting  and  such 
special  meetings  from  time  to  time 
as  the  work  in  hand  demands.  The 
Orders  assist  in  making  their  re- 
spective county  fairs  of  a  more  edu- 
cational character  and  they  also 
take  an  active  part  in  state  and 
national  competitive  displays  of 
grains  and  forage  plants.  The 
Secretary  of  each  County  Order  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  his  members  and  directs  them  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  effort  that  will  be  for 
their  general  interest.  We  are  now  electing  as 
Secretaries  of  the  Orders  our  County  Agents 
as  far  as  possible.  Leaflets  listing  pure- 
bred grains  are  published  from  time  to  time, 
which  aids  materially  in  finding  a  market  for 
the  different  grain  products  found  on  the  farm. 
By  the  methods  above  mentioned  the  Wis- 
consin purebred  seed  grains  have  become  known 
far  and  near  over  the  entire  world  and  the  rev- 
enue now  coming  to  our  state  from  the  sale  of 
these  select  grains  goes  a  great  way  in  gladden- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  seed  growers  and  helps 
solve  that  great  question  which  is  now  before 
the  American  people  of  how  to  keep  the  boy 
upon  the  farm. 


Manure  losses  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
first,  by  hauling  it  directly  to  the  field  with  a 
tight-bottom  manure  spreader  and  spreading  it 
thinly  and  evenly  as  a  surface  dressing  on  grass, 
clover,  alfalfa  or  small  grain  fields,  or  on  land 
which  is  to  be  plowed  for  corn,  cotton,  or  other 
intertilled  crops;  second,  by  keeping  the  manure 
compact  and  moist  in  stables,  sheds,  or  pits  until 
ready  to  haul;  third,  by  having  tight  floors  in  the 
stable  or  feeding  pens;  fourth,  by  using  plenty  of 
bedding  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure,  or  by  saving 
the  liquid  manure  in  cisterns  built  for  the  pur- 
pose; fifth,  by  the  use  of  preservatives,  such  as 
ground  limestone,  land  plaster,  ground  phosphate 
rock,  and  acid  phosphate.  The  materials  not  only 
absorb  the  liquid  manure  and  take  up  ammonia 
thus  acting  as  a  manure  preservative  but  at  the 
same  time  they  reinforce  the  manure  with  phos- 
phorus and  lime,  the  very  elements  required  to 
balance  manure  and  make  it  a  complete  fertilizer. 


/•  M 


Eliminate  Disease ;  Make  the 
Cow  Productive 

If  your  cow  is  not  Blvinar  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  milk  you  expect,  it  i»  time 
to   give  her   medical  attention. 

For  twenty-five  Vears  thousands  of 
(ipirymen  have  used  Kow-Kure  as  their 
"first  aid."  Particularly  before  and  aftef 
the  cnlving  period,  the  use  of  Kow-Kuro 
13  valuable.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  of 
Milk  Fever  and  Retained  Afterbirth,  and 
vill  enable  the  orRans  to  resist  the  dia« 
eases  ^vhich  frequently  originate  at  this 
time. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  positive  action  on  the 
tjenital  and  digestive  organs,  toning  them 
up.  making  them  perform  properly  and 
helping  the  system  to  function  as  nature 
intended.  Kow-Kure  has  proven  a  prompt 
remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Scour- 
ing, Lost  Appetite,  Bunches  and  other 
common  ills. 

A    small      investment     will    prove    the 
worth  of  Kow-Kure  in  your  dairy.     Put 
it    to    a     severe   test ;     try    it    on    your 
poorest     milker     and     watch     results. 
Druggists    and    feed    dealera   oell    it; 
C5c  and  $1.10  packages.  ^^ 

DAIRY  >?  -jC 

ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Good 

to  the 
Last 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet^^f rJf,?-^\eJ:r. 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUord  Calf  MesI  Comp»nj,  Dept.98,W,okeg«B,  111 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  prolucls  arc  the  liost  of    Itu-ir  kiii'l. 
Hennesy's    Scientific     Formula  Fertilizers 

are  (k'pendabic  at  ail  times. 

Our  Peerless  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  iDrrcct  soil  aciility  at  low  cost. 

Our    Peerless    Brand   Poultry  Meat 

is  a  wonilerful  winter  egg  producer.  It  makes 
liens  lay  ami  pay. 

Calecide — Tin-  tvost  sprny  material  for  trees, 
potatoes    and   other    vegetable    crops. 

Write  ami  get  our  prices  and  literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products.  Sec  (or  yourself  how 
\ou   can    save. 

READING   CHEMICAL  CO.,   Reading,  Pa. 


TennsylVania  Farmer 

Interstate  Association  Notes 

Suggestions  by  Secretary  R.   W.  Balderston 


The  stockholders  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
have  all  been  sent  notices  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  with  proxies  enclosed. 
The  date  is  Monday,  December  3, 
1917,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  the  place  is 
the  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  To  reach  building  take  any  sur- 
face or  subway  car  on  Market  Street 
and  get  off  at  5th  Street,  walking 
south  one-half  block.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room 
on  the  second  floor. 

This  notice  calls  for  an  election 
in  the  morning-  of  five  directors. 
President  Willits,  Vice-president 
Allebach.  and  Messrs.  Frey,  Showal- 
ter  and  Book  are  those  whose  terms 
expire   this   year,    they   having   been 


his    relation    to   the 
these  war  times. 


Government    in 


Price  Changes 
With  each  price  change  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  able  to  put  it  into 
effect  in  an  increasing  number  of 
nearby  markets.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  some  abnormal  conditions 
in  certain  districts  that  will  necessi- 
tate patience  and  perseverence  on  the 
part  of  all  to  meet  them  satisfactori- 
ly. It  looks  very  much  as  if  Phila- 
delphia could  not  look  toward  the 
east  for  much  of  its  supply,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  labor 
shortage,  increasing  costs  and  com- 
peting markets  have  apparently 
driven  may  nearby  farmers  out 
of  the  "direct  shippers"  class.     The 


November  24,   1917. 

Ration  No.    5.   When   roughage  is 
clover  hay  and  corn  stover: 

Lbs.     Therms 

Lbs.         Feed  Protein  Energy 

250  Corn  and  cob  meal   14  19q 

100  Cottonseed  meal   .32  jq 

50   Gluten   feed    ....    10  40 

50  Linseed  meal    ...    14  44 


Kovember  24,   1917. 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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450   Mixture    contains  70  3^4 

100   Mixture    contains   15.5  81 

Energy  Ratio  1  to  5.2.  To  a 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow,  feed  1  lb. 
grain  for  every  4  lbs.  milk.  To  an 
Ayrshire,  Holstein,  or  Shorthorn  cow, 
feed  1  lb.  grain  for  every  4i  lbs. 
milk. 

Ration  No.  6. — When  the  rough- 
age is  clover  or  alfalfa  hay: 

Lbs.     Therms 
Lbs.  Feed  Protein  Energy 

200  Corn  and  cob  meal   12  152 

100  Ground  oats   ....      9  68 

100  Gluten   feed    ....    20  81 


elected  for  the  period  of  one  year  ^^^^jj  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
when  the  Association  was  organized  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^ 
During  the  morning  the  financial  ^^^^  possible  for  a  few  produc- 
ers to  secure  a  price  for  untested 
milk  that  is  above  that  which  their 
neighbors  receive  for  milk  of  equal 
quality  sold  subject  to  test.  This 
naturally  leads  to  some  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  farmers 
must  realize  that  there  is  always 
some  equalizing  factor  involved  in 
these  apparent  discrepancies,  and 
also  let  us  remember  that  the  Asso- 
ciation never  objected  to  any  dealer 
paying  more  than  the  agreed  price. 
There  are  some  dealers  who  never 
carry  surplus  and  hence  can  afford 
to  pay  more.  They  have  always  cut 
some  farmers  off  when  milk  became 
plentiful,  and  added  on  new  ones 
when  the  market  grew  bare.  Of 
course,  the  Association  strongly  ob- 
jects to  this  practice.  Some  farmers 
have  sold  their  milk  to  irresponsible 
or  dishonest  dealers,  who  held  out 
the  inducement  of  an  extra  price  for 
untested  milk.  These  can  testify  to 
their  sorrow  that  it  does  not  pay, 
and  the  Association  is  endeavoring 
to   put  its   members  on  their  guard 


400   Mixture    contains  41  301 

100   Mixture    contains  10.3  75 

Energy  Ratio  1  to  7.3.  To  a 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow,  feed  1  lb. 
grain  for  every  4  lbs.  milk.  To  an 
Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Shorthorn  cow, 
feed  1  lb.  grain  for  every  4i  lbs. 
milk. 

Ration  No.  7. — When  roughage  is 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay: 

Lbs.     Therms 
Lbs.         Feed  Protein  Energy 

250  Com  and  cob  meal  14  190 

100  Wheat   bran    11  53 

100  Gluten   feed    20  81 
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450  Mixture    contains  45 

100   Mixture    contains   10 

sey  or  Jersey  cow  feed — .  .  — .  . — .. 

Energy    Ratio    1    to    7.2.     To   a 


R.  W.  Balderston,   Sec.  Iiiter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Association. 

report  will  be  made  by  the  auditors 
in  conjunction  with  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  Association  will 
also    discuss    a    number    of    matters 


that  have   claimed   the   attention   of   concerning  these. 

All   local   officers  should   endeavor 


the  Directors  for  the  past  year. 

The  afternoon  meeting  will  be 
public  and  will  be  addressed  by  Milo 
D.  Campbell,  of  Cold  Water.  Mich. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  President  of  the  Na- 


to  keep  in  touch  with  the  office  of 
the  Association,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pass  on  to  the  individual  stockhold- 
ers  the   help  which   is   needed.     We 


RETAILERS'  35c    QUALITY 

COFFEE 

From  Wholesaler  Direct,  iresh  otf  the  Roaster 

5POUNDSFOR  ^1    oC 

Bean    or      Ground  ^  M.»£t%3 


POUNDS  FOR 

Bean    or      Ground 
DELIVERED   FREE   WITHIN   300  MILES 
lOlbt.   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SatUf action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233-39  Wathlniton  St.,NiWVirk 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


HDG5IER  ^7«Trl 


tional  Federation  of  Milk  Producers  modestly  omit  any  reference  to  in- 
and  will  give  us  an  insight  into  the  dividual  activity,  but  wish  to  em- 
Xaiional  situation.  He  is  a  delight-  Phasize  that  the  value  of  united  ef- 
ful  speaker  and  we  want  him  to  face  ^ort  has  been  demonstrated  many 
a  full  house.  Mr.  Willits  will  pre-  times  the  past  year  and  the  Associa- 
sent  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  Board  tion  has  proven  its  strength, 
of  Directors,  summing  up  the  results  New  Drive  for  Membership 
of  the  year's  activities.  The  market  Many  of  our  members  have  felt 
conditions  have  been  so  abnormal  disturbed  because  some  of  their 
that  one  could  never  see  far  ahead,  neighbors  have  failed  to  join  the  As- 
and  yet  changes  have  been  constant  sociation  and  yet  are  enjoying  all 
during  the  past  year.  The  Directors  the  benefits  of  its  protection.  Of 
have  sought  to  meet  these  changes  course,  we  have  all  been  accustomed 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  face  to  seeing  some  people  carry  other 
these  conditions  as  they  actually  peoples'  loads  along  with  their  own, 
exist.  It  has  taken  much  time  and  but  in  these  days  of  co-operation  the 
effort  to  get  information  of  real  value  term  slacker  is  not  a  popular  one. 
in  regard  to  the  national  situation.  The  Association  is  planning  a  new 
The  president  will  touch  on  all  these  drive  for  membership  during  the 
points  in  their  local  application  but  coming  winter,  carrying  a  new  prop- 
will  leave  the  general  consideration  osition  into  new  territories  and 
of  them  to  Mr.  Campbell.  making   our  lines   more   solid   in   all 

This  age  is  one  of  organization  sections.  The  applications  for  speak- 
and  every  business  interest  is  ex-  ers  and  canvassers  should  be  made  to 
pected  to  have  an  Association  or  a  the  central  office  as  soon  as  possible 
group  of  associations  to  speak  for  it.  and  in  so  far  as  we  have  men  avail- 
One  cannot  but  wonder  what  would  able  they  will  be  sent  out  in  response 
have  become  of  the  dairyman   if  he   to  these  inquiries. 

had    failed    to    fall    in    line    (albeit 

somewhat  tardily).     Mr.  Campbell  is  WAR  TIME  RATIONS 

in   very   close   touch    with   Washing-  

ton;   in  the  past  he  spent  a  consid-        Following  are  more  war-time  ra- 
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To  try  in  roar  home  30  day*  free  no  matur  wher*  yoa  Ihre. 
Show  yonr  friends,  tend  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it.    Milliun  member*  of  families  enjoying  the 

comforu   and   pleaanras  of 

**Hooel«r"  Steve*  A  lUNBee. 

perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 

tifully   finished,    amootb  latest 

design,  Buarantecd  (or  years. 

Write  for  oar  big  tree  book  abow« 

ing  photographs,, describing  largo 

assortment  of  sizes  and  designs 

of  Stwl  sndCast  lUnirM,  Goska.  Soft 

uia  Hsrd  Coal  HiiaUrti.  to  Micet  from. 

•■plalnms  our  f  rc«  trial.    Seod  postal 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
\6.  SUteSt.,    Mwion.iad. 

>^ii,.ca:3   An  unusual   opportunity  for  young  wnnrn 
(  Ur.se S   to  Ipfirn  and    beromr  Rr.iduatr  nurses  from 
one  of  Philadelphia's  Lpafltne  Uosplt.-»ls  which  Is  notpd  1  ^      .,  .  •,    .  i    j     i 

forthethorouKhnefwof  Its  trainiriB  in  Renerni.surcriivii  praKio    nnrt   of   his    time    there,    and    tions    for    dairy    COWS    suggcstcd    by 

and  maternity  nursing.        Comlortihle   nurses'   home    t;"!""^     !»«»  i.  «»•  .     .       „  i 

under  rhaperon  graduate  miraes.3udent  nurses  paid  y^e^ce    Can    give    US   the   vory   latest    Professor  Rasmusscn.  of  the  Pcnnsyl- 

while  leamlng.    Circular    Information  and   application    "cii«.c     «>oii     h'"^  j 

blanks  upon  rer,uwrt_.    jy^^^.^SJl^.^'P  Vm"i  ""rphVa'  "ews   relat've   to   tb-"   dairyman  and    vania  State  College: 


Milo  D.  Campbell,  Pres. National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation. 

Copyright  CUuedlDat  studio. 

Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow,  feed:  1  llJ 
grain  for  every  4  lbs  milk.  To  an 
Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Shorthorn  cow, 
feed  1  lb.  grain  for  every  4  J  lbs 
milk. 

Ration  No.   8. — For  pasture  grass 
feeding  to  about  July  15: 

Lbs.     Therms 
Lbs.         Feed               Protein  Energy 
100  Bran     or     Distill- 
ers C.  G 11  53 

100  Corn  and  cob  meal 

or   oats    6  '" 

50  Cottonseed  meal   .    16  ^^ 

50  Gluten  feed 10  ^'^ 


lor   Women. 


40T>     Parrlsh    Street. 


300   Mixture    contains  43  214 

100  Mixture    contains  14.2  "^^ 

Energy  Ratio  1  to  5.  To  a 
Guernsey  producing  over  20  lbs.  niilli 
feed  1  lb.  grain  for  every  51  lbs 
milk.  To  an  Ayrshire,  Holstein  oj 
Shorthorn  cow,  producing  over  2. 
lbs.  milk  dally,  feed  1  lb.  grain  for 
every  6J   lbs.  milk. 


The  New  York  Milk  Market 

League  Activities  and  Market  Tendencies 


The  condition  and  activities  of 
the  milk  market  for  New  York  City 
have  been  matters  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  in  the  territory  and  to  outsiders 
a.s  well.  In  a  way  we  have  known 
but  little  more  of  the  situation  than 
those  outside.  There  has  been  so 
much  of  uncertainty  that  no  one 
could  even  give  a  very  intelligent 
guess  as  to  the  outcome.  Less  than  a 
\veek  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  the  in- 
dustrial agent  on  the  O.  &  W.  R.  R., 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  November  price  for  milk  would 
be  the  same  as  that  for  October,  al- 
tho  the  price  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  September  as  being  24  cents  high- 
er. He  may  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  dealers  but  I  do  not  think  he 
intentionally  gave  a  false  impression 
of  the  situation.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  no  reduction  will  be  made  from 
that  agreed  upon  and  the  dealers 
have  agreed  to  keep  the  retail  price 
the  same  as  for  October  for  another 
week  at  least,  perhaps  for  the  month. 
No  milk  has  yet  been  sold  later  than 
the  first  of  December. 

Closed  Shipping  Stations 
Much  excitement  has  been  In  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  closing  of  plants 
by  the  dealers.  Over  a  hundred  have 
been  closed  according  to  reports  and 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  state- 
ment. It  seems  that  half  of  these 
ought  to  be  closed.  For  example,  we 
have  in  our  town  two  Sheffield  plants 
costing  a  lot  of  money,  both  of  which 
are  closed.  Another  concern  takes 
all  the  milk  and  would  take  the  most 
of  it  if  these  plants  were  to  be  open- 
ed. When  the  Sheffields  bought  the 
second  plant  they  evidently  thought 
to  corner  the  milk  business  here. 
That  prejudiced  farmers  and  that  is 
one  reason  that  both  plants  are  idle 
now.  In  the  next  town  a  Borden 
plant  is  closed,  but  it  received  but 
little  milk  before,  and  the  farmers  in 
both  towns  have  as  good  a  market 
for  their  milk  as  they  can  have  by 
any  process.  It  is  authoritatively 
estimated  that  half  of  the  plants 
ought  to  be  closed.  Occasionally 
there  are  some  that  should  be  run- 
ning. 

In  one  case  a  plant  belonging  to 
a  big  milk  concern  was  closed  the 
first  of  October,  much  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  farmers,  who  had  no  out- 
let for  their  milk.  After  a  little  de- 
lay the  farmers  secured  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $9,000  to  construct  a  plant 
of  their  own.  Then  a  committee 
v.'nt  to  New  York  and  interviewed 
the  owners  of  the  station  already 
there,  informing  them  of  the  action 
taken  and  asking  if  they  would  sell 
the  building  and  equipment  at  a  rea- 
pcnable  price.  The  company  decided 
th:if  they  would  not  sell  but  would 
open  the  plant.  The  committee 
st.it 0(1  that  every  former  patron  there 
had  agreed  not  to  patronize  the  con- 
cern but  would  buy  at  a  fair  price. 
It  was  a  case  of  sell  or  submit  to  the 
ertrtion  of  a  co-operative  building 
nf'':f  to  their  own  with  a  set  of  de- 
termined and  aroused  farmers  In 
charge  of  affairs.  They  sold  their 
plant! 

Surplus  of  Milk 
Tt  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a 
'=iirpins  of  milk,  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  surplus.  This  is  believed  to 
^^  owing  to  the  advance  in  price 
made  by  dealers,  and  w'hich  is  re- 
R:irded  by  producers  as  unwarranted. 
The  public  in  the  city  seems  to  be 
golfing  wiser  relating  to  the  matter 
and  are  not  blaming  dairymen  to  the 


extent  that  they  did;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  commencing  to  buy  better. 
At  any  rate  it  is  confidently  predict- 
ed that  within  a  week,  and  before 
this  can  reach  the  reader,  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  milk  in  New  York. 
There  has  been  a  week  of  confer- 
ences between  the  Dairymen's 
League,  the  dealers  and  authorities, 
both  state  and  national.  So  far  as  I 
can  determine,  the  League  has  won 
out  for  the  most  part.  The  national 
authorities  have  agreed  to  say  after 
making  investigation  what  they 
think  about  the  situation,  and  In  the 
meantime  have  asked  both  the 
League  and  the  dealers  not  to  change 
prices.  The  League  readily  agreed 
to  this  and  the  dealers  reluctantly 
have  done  so,  according  to  reports. 
Our  State  Commission  on  Foods, 
that  seemed  unnecessary  to  us,  has 
taken  what  seems  to  be  fair  ground. 
Pres.  Schurman,  who  is  chairman, 
has  come  out  in  a  statement  at  the 
conference  that  the  farmers  are  sell- 
ing milk  at  the  cost  of  production 
without  the  percentage  of  profit  that 
Is  allowed  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, and  It  now  seems  certain  that 
Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  an  enig- 
ma to  producers  since  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  food  commission,  has 
taken  the  position  of  a  broad  and 
fair-minded  man.  Perhaps  we  need 
not  complain  of  the  commission  and 
Its  creation  as  much  as  we  have  been 
doing.     Time  will  tell. 

Co-operation  Growing 

As  to  the  question  relating  to  the 
proportion  of  farmers  who  do  not 
receive  League  prices  for  milk,  I  can 
say  but  little.  Personally  I  do  not 
know  of  any,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  are  a  few  places  where  plants 
have  been  closed  and  where  the 
farmers  have  no  good  market  for 
their  milk.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
percentage  is  large,  and  It  would  not 
surprise  me  if  these  places  should 
have  some  sort  of  a  good  market  by 
the  first  or  the  middle  of  December. 
Here  again,  time  will  tell.  For  the 
most  part  the  closing  of  plants  where 
there  is  no  other  outlet  for  milk  is 
believed  by  farmers  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  holes  In  the  League, 
but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  having 
a  strengthening  effect,  and  Is  caus- 
ing the  formation  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations  to  a  considerable   extent. 

Even  in  localities  where  there  is 
a  market,  the  co-operative  idea  is  a 
growing  one.  The  League  has  two 
plants  in  New  York  City  now,  where 
It  is  disposing  of  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  is  cutting  into  trade  of  the 
big  dealers  considerably.  The  asso- 
ciation of  co-operative  companies 
outside  is  having  trouble  to  keep  a 
supply  for  these  plants  to  sell,  and 
as  a  rule  we  are  told  that  t'hese 
plants  are  getting  more  for  milk  than 
the  League  prices  that  were  fixed 
with  the  dealers.  I  have  just  been 
talking  with  one  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  who  came 
from  the  city  and  from  the  confer- 
ences only  a  day  or  so  before.  I  am 
saying  some  of  the  things  that  he 
stated,  but  perhaps  am  not  quite  so 
enthusiastic  as  he  was.  My  report 
is  made  much  more  optimistic  by 
his  statements,  and  I  will  caution 
the  readers  to  use  a  little  discretion 
lest  some  of  these  remarks  be  too 
optimistic.  The  statements  are  as 
authoritative  as  I  can  get.  I  am 
hoping  for  the  best.  There  may  be 
some  disappointments  yet.  —  H.  H. 
Lyons,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NAPOLEON  said: 

"An  Army  Travels  on  its  Stomach" 

Crops  move  the  same  way.  Improperly  fed  crops 
like  an  improperly  fed  army  are  sure  to  fail.  Help  your 
crops  win  by  furnishing  them  with  an  abundance  of  effec- 
tive plant  food  in  the  right  proportions  and  incidentally 
help  win  the  war. 

Good  farmers  should  choose  their  plant  foods  with  as 
much  care  as  the  great  generals  use  in  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  food  for  their  soldiers.  Your  crops  must  help 
Anrierica  feed  the  world.  Our  boys  at  the  hont  and  in  the 
training  camps  as  well  as  our  Allies  and  the  millions  of 
non-combat£uits  need  every  pound  of  food  which  you  can 
raise.  In  doing  your  share  to  help  America  win  this  war 
give  your  crops  the  benefit  of  the  best  fertilizers. 

E  FRANK  COFS  FERTILIZERS 

Re«.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

1  fiST'The  BmincM  Farmers'  Standard  for  Over  60  Year»  1  Q 1 8 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  will  supply  the  right  kinds  of  plant  food 
in  correct  proportions  to  increase  your  crops  and  improve  their  quality. 

We  have  special  brands  for  corn,  potatoes,  grains  and  all  the  im- 
portant crops  raised  in  your  section.  If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
"a  greater  yield  from  every  field, "  tell  us  the  crops  which  you 
expect  to  raise  and  we  will  send  you  without  charge  one  of  our  special 
crop  books.  These  books  are  written  by  practical  farmers  and  con- 
tun  many  helpful  sugeestions. 

Address  Service  Office 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Guaranterd   and  lold  a^ 
a  reasonable  price. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancaster,    Pa. 


LACTANT 


MA 


tasMs  I 


DEHORNING  STOPS  LOSS 


Cattle  with  horn*  are  dangrer- 
oas  and  a  constant  menace  to 
persona  and  toother  cattle.  De- 
horn quickly  and  easily  with  a 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

AHoTwIn  2inlnat<».  Notahanih  mothod.  A 
cl.Ar,  cUan  cut.  Cowairive  more  milk:  mtBmrm 
mak.  battar  baef.    8""  '  fur  frne  btxiklet, 

M.T.Phillips.  BoK t2?  .  Poweroy. Pi 
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DAIRY  FEED 

CHAS.  A.  KRAUSE  MILUNG 
3703  BURNHAM  STREET 


THIS  is  the  trade 
mark  of  Krause 
Dairy  Feed — a  feed  that  has  made 
a  high  record  as  a  milk  producer 
for  thousands  of  dairymen. 

Krause  Dairy  Feed  con- 
tains ten  ingredients — 
each  of  which  has  dis- 
tinct and  specific  values 
and  they  are  so  com- 
bined as  vo  form  a  per- 
fectly balanced   ration. 

This  high  grade  feed 
will  give  your  cows  ex- 
actly what  they  need 
for  big,  rich  milk  pro- 
duction and  keep  them 
healthy   and  vigorous. 

Feed  "Krause"  thia  winter 
and  make  more  milk  mon- 
ey. Write  at  once  for  free 
sample  and  useful  record 
book.  Give  name  of  your 
dealer. 
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such  primary  importance  that  the  fate  of  nations 
hangs  upon  them.  The  human  system  simply 
must  have  futs  and  sugar.  There  is  no  such  ur- 
gency for  beer,  yet  with  all  the  limitations  as  to 
the  use  of  sugar,  the  making  of  beer  goes  merrily 
on  without  threat  or  hindrance,  so  far  as  we  have 
learned,  using  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  in  the 
making  of  a  product  which  is  not  only  useless 
but  harmful.  The  food  value  of  the  grain  and 
sugar  used  in  its  manufacture,  we  are  told  on 
good  authority,  is  either  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess or  is  left  in  the  by-product. 

Why  not  stop  the  use  of  sugar  for  this  pur- 
pose? We  are  informed  that  there  was  used  in 
this  country  last  year  340,000  tons — 680,000,000 
pounds — of  sugar  in  the  making  of  beer. 

This  is  why  men  and  women  are  justly  de- 
manding that  the  Food  Administrator  be  consis- 
tent in  his  appeals  for  economy  and  conservation 
in  food  materials. 

"Consistency,  thou  are  a  jewel." 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA..    NOVEMBER    24,    1917. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
Thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord.  How  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth  is  an  un- 
grateful child.  So  run  two  old  proverbs.  They  were 
probably  crystallized  from  the  accumulated  ex- 
periences of  mankind.  They  have  been  preserved 
thru  the  past  because  men  found  them  to  be  true, 
and  they  are  cherished  today  because  we  find 
them  true.  They  imply  that  a  thankful  spirit 
is  a  necessary  attribute  of  a  normal  being.  The 
parent  who  see-s  his  child  accept  every  favor  as 
a  matter  of  course,  entirely  ignoring  the  giver,  Is 
made  sad  by  the  evident  selfishness  of  the  child. 
It  is  this  knowledge  that  cuts  like  "a  serpent's 
tooth".  It  is  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
child's  soul.  The  first  declaration  quoted  above 
is  based  upon  the  same  truth — that  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness  is  a  happy  possession,  because  the 
'•good   thing"   comes  to   the   thanks-giver. 

We  make  special  effort  thru  our  systems  of 
education  to  develop  appreciation  for  what  we 
find  al)out  us.  We  are  taught  to  appraise  things, 
to  recognize  opportunity,  and  to  so  use  our  pow- 
ers that  we  may  appropriate  what  we  find  to  our 
use  and  pleasure.  We  try  to  train  our  esthetic 
natures  so  that  we  may  enjoy  art,  music,  com- 
panionship and  the  beauties  of  Nature.  All  this 
is  appreciation,  ind  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  but 
it  is  not  enough.  The  worship  of  nature  and  the 
enjoyment  of  worldly  pleasures — if  we  stop  there 
— is  but  living  on  a  low  plane.  He  who,  while 
seeing  and  enjoying  all  these  things,  also  recog- 
vAzes  that  behind  the  mystic  curtain  is  the  Creator 
anil  that  to  Him  we  are  indebted  for  the  blessings, 
such  a  one  finds  his  heart  overflowing  \vith 
thankfulness  and  experiences  the  joy  that  comes 
to  the  devout  soul.  Appreciation  of  blessings  is 
but  half  bur  duty;  it  requires  a  spirit  of  thankful- 
ness to  make  our  joy  full.  Such  feeling  must  be 
cheerful  and  spontaneous.  Merely  formal,  per- 
functory lip  service  is  dishonest  and  valueless. 

^^  iSk'  ^Sb 
Everybody  appreciates  consistency. 
Let's  Have  or  at  least  quickly  notes  inconsis- 
Consistencv  tency  in  others.  Most  people  en- 
deavor to  be  consistent,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  escape  criticism.  This  is 
by  way  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  others  in  authority  to  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  criticism  they  ara  just  now  re- 
ceiving. 

For  some  weeks,  sugar  has  been  a  household 
scarcity.  People  have  been  ptit  to  great  inconven- 
ience and  have  had  to  limit,  if  not  eliminate,  its 
use  in  some  ways.  The  manufacturers  of  sweets 
are  hampered  at  an  inopportune  time,  and  no 
relief  is  in  near  view.  Two  things,  fats  and 
Riijrar — the  one  often  despised  and  the  other  form- 
erly considered  a  luxury — are  now  found  to  be  of 


The  soil  experiments  conducted  by 
Soil  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  at 

Experiments  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  discussed  else- 
where in  this  issue,  are  of  close 
vital  interest  to  farmers  on  nearly  half  of  the 
land  area  of  the  state.  The  growing  of  clover 
by  the  use  of  lime,  manure  and  fertilizers,  par- 
ticularly acid  phosphate,  is  not  new  to  many  good 
farmers  on  DeKalb  soils.  The  results  in  the  Col- 
lege experiments  verify  the  wisdom  of  the  prac- 
tice used  by  these  farmers.  But  the  College  work 
has  been  on  a  plot  of  ground  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  more  neglect  than  any  that  our  farmers 
have  yet  attempted  to  work.  The  results  from 
the  first  year  are  remarkable,  and  demonstrate 
that  the  rebuilding  of  this  soil  is  not  the  task 
that  was  supposed.  The  financial  returns  indi- 
cate that  it  is  possible  to  bring  considerable  areas 
of  this  soil  under  cultivation  in  comparatively 
short  time  and  make  them  pay  their  way.  The 
results  from  the  rotation  plots  will  give  more 
definite  answer  to  this  question. 

The  returns  to  date  make  the  possibilities 
of  pasture  development  the  most  alluring.  The 
article  shows,  as  did  the  plots  themselves,  that 
a  good  stand  of  bluegrass  can  be  obtained  in  a 
short  time.  The  seeding  was  done  after  plow- 
ing, but  it  is  entirely  practical  to  apply  the  same 
fertilizer  and  lime  treatment  that  was  given  the 
experimental  plots,  and  merely  scratch  the  sur- 
face soil  enough  to  enable  the  seed  to  get  a  foot- 
hold. Much  of  the  DeKalb  areas  are  too  rough 
to  invite  cultivation.  But  if  they  can  be  made  to 
grow  the  kind  of  bluegrass  that  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  plots  at  the  present  time,  they  offer  wonderful 
opportunities  fop  pasturage.  Some  may  well  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  soil  will 
continue  to  grow  bluegrass  for  a  period  of  years. 
The  native  grass  over  the  greater  part  of  the  De- 
Kalb section  is  what  is  known  as  jute  grass  or 
white  top.  Will  this  native  grass  crowd  out  the 
bluegrass  in  a  year  or  two?  The  experiments 
will  tell.  But  even  if  they  do,  the  jute  grass 
makes  splendid  pasturage  when  properly  handled." 

The  Snow  Shoe  experiments  emphasize  the 
need  of  more  work  of  this  kind  on  other  types  of 
soil  in  the  state.  It  is  announced  that  the  College 
contemplates  locating  three  and  possibly  four 
other  experimental  plots  in  different  sections. 
There  is  need  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  initial  step  will  lead  to  a  wider  field 
of  practical  research  work  in  the  state. 

^^      ^^      ^ii> 

The  buying  of  bonds  and  other 
Bonds  for  the  first-class  securities  has  always 
Common  People  ^>een  the  special  privilege  of 
the  well-to-do  in  this  country. 
No  opportunity  in  the  way  of  bonds  of  small 
denominations,  or  with  installment  features,  has 
even  been  provided  for  first-class,  legitimate  in- 
vestment by  the  individual   with  small  means. 

The  necessity  of  floating  immense  loans  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  the  desire 
to  have  the  bonds  distributed  among  as  many 
people  as  possible  has  led  the  Government  to 
provide  for  the  issuing  of  "war-saving  certifi- 
cates". These  are,  In  fact,  bonds  with  some  lit- 
tle differences  attached  in  the  way  of  interest 
credits  and  the  possibility  of  purchase  on  the 
installment  plan.  These  "certificates"  may  pos- 
sibly be  issued  in  denominations  as  low  as  five 
dollars.  Such  a  plan  would  enable  thousands  of 
people  to  invest  in  government  securities  who 
feel  that  they  cannot  buy  $50  or  $100  bonds. 


November  24,   1917. 

The  Importance  of  this  plan  does  not  lie 
entirely  in  the  possible  stream  of  money  which 
may  be  expected  to  flow  steadily  in  for  the 
Government's  use,  but  probably  the  greatest  bene- 
fit would  come  to  the  people  thru  the  opportunity 
to  make  small  savings  and  put  them  into  abso- 
lutely safe  investments.  There  are  millions  of 
people  who  mak3  no  investments  in  anything  ex- 
cept for  immediate  personal  use — hence  nothing 
is  laid  by  for  the  proverbial  and  inevitable  "rainy 
day". 

If  such  a  scheme  is  feasible  for  the  govern- 
ment, why  not  for  corporations?  If  the  com- 
mon people  were  to  have  even  a  small  "vested 
interest"  in  the  Government  and  the  "big  busi- 
ness" of  the  country,  a  more  active  and  intelli- 
gent  interest  in  their  welfare  would  develop  in 
the  popular  mind  Let  the  mail  service  be  the 
carrier,  and  the  so-called  Postal  Savings  Bank  be 
developed  into  an  institution  for  popular  use  and 
benefit  instead  of  a  pretense,  and  the  government 
may  have  plenty  of  money,  railroads  and  other 
public  necessities  could  be  properly  financed,  and 
the  people  be  induced  to  develop  and  practice 
the  much-needed  thrift. 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  popular  bonds  o! 
small   denominations. 


jjovember  24,  1917. 
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The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue 
Better  is  the  first  of  a  number  that  we  will  pub- 
Seeds  lish  during  the  coming  winter  months  on 
the  subject  of  better  seeds.  This  lirst 
article  deals  with  the  improvement  of  seed  grains. 
Wisconsin  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
one  state  In  the  Improvement  of  seeds,  and  its 
most  valuable  accomplishments  have  been  m:i']e 
thru  the  organized  work  described.  Other  article.s 
in  the  series  will  deal  with  similar  work  with 
vegetables,  potatoes  and  forage  crops. 

Suggestions  are  being  given  in  unlimiteil 
quantities  on  how  to  improve  and  increase  crop 
production.  But  most  of  these  call  for  the  use 
of  more  equipment  and  labor,  both  of  which  are 
very  expensive  or  impossible  to  secure.  The  Im- 
provement of  crops  thru  the  use  of  better  seeds 
calls  for  no  more  labor,  no  more  equipment  and  no 
more  acres.  Such  improvement  is  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  be  made.  Watch  for  other  articles 
in  this  series. 


A  number  of  readers  have  sent  us  clip- 
Common  PJ»g3  from  daily  papers  quoting  a  Chi- 
Ground  c^Ko  banker  as  saying,  among  other 
thing'i  of  a  similar  nature,  that  "the 
weak  spot  in  the  war  situation  is  the  attitude  of 
the  farmers.  They  will  neither  buy  Liberty 
bonds,  pay  taxes,  sell  their  produce,  nor  fight". 
Readers  hope  that  we  will  answer  this  false  and 
slurring  charge.  The  charge  is  not  worthy  of  a 
reply.  Such  a  statement  could  come  only  from 
a  man  ignorant  of  the  true  conditions,  one  malic- 
ious in  his  ignorance  and  unpatriotic  In  the  need- 
less development  of  class  prejudice.  There  may 
be  a  quality  in  this  man's  class  that  sets  it  apart 
from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  but  we  doubt  it 
Certainly  there  ie  mighty  little  difference  in  hu- 
man nature  in  city  or  country.  The  farmers  are 
just  human  beings,  as  are  their  fellowmen  in 
every  walk  of  life.  As  a  class,  they  are  just  as 
quick  and  just  as  slow  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
human  needs  as  any  other  class.  They  pay  their 
assessed  taxes  just  as  willingly  and  Just  as  grudg- 
ingly as  any  other  class.  They  are  just  as  patri- 
otic as  any  other  class,  and  no  more  so.  They 
have  the  same  virtues  as  other  men  and  the  same 
weaknesses. 

But  we  have  passed  the  time  for  class  compari- 
sons in  the  common  call  of  the  great  war.  There 
are  but  two  classes  in  this  country  today — 'lie 
loyal  and  disloyal.  There  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  differences  of  opinion.  There  must  be  differenc- s 
in  the  kind  and  quality  of  service  rendered.  But 
all  service  is  needed  and  all  must  contribute  to  ihe 
common  cause.  The  farmers  have  a  most  im- 
portant ta.sk  to  perform  ia  the  production  "f 
food.  They  must  farm  better  than  they  have 
ever  farmed  before,  and  they  must  do  it  und  r 
less  favorable  conditions  of  labor  and  expensive 
equipment  than  they  have  farmed  for  many  year- 
Other  men  of  other  work  have  their  duties  to 
perform.  They  must  do  their  work  better  than 
they  have  ever  done  it  before,  and  they  will  have 
new  dlfl^cultios  to  meet.  There  will  be  little  time 
and  less  place  for  class  prejudice.  We  are  all 
Americans  and  must  support  the  cause  of  Amen' a 
to  the  limit  of  our  ability. 


The  Labor  Situation. — State  offic- 
ials, who  have  been  aroused  to  the 
situation  existing  on  many  farms 
where  shortage  of  hands  has  prevent- 
ed the  gathering  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  delayed  the 
husking  of  immense  quantities  of 
corn,  are  working  on  plans  to  pro- 
vide labor  for  the  farms  of  the  state 
the  coming  spring.  The  subject  will 
be  taken  up  with  national  authorities 
go  that  whatever  Is  done  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  be  in  line  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans,  and  with  men  active 
in  affairs  in  various  communities.  It 
is  recognized  that  between  the  war 
activities  and  the  demands  of  indus- 
tries that  the  situation  in  cities  is 
also  complicated  and  if  the  plan  of 
mobilizing  men  for  ship  construction 
this  winter  works  out  it  may  sug- 
gest a  way  to  meet  the  serious  state 
of  affairs  in  the  country.  Just  at 
present,  efforts  are  being  made  at  the 
capitol  by  men  in  touch  with  agrl- 
pultural  matters  and  the  state  em- 
ployment agency  to  formulate  a 
scheme  for  community  labor  control. 
There  have  been  some  spasmodic  ef- 
forts in  this  direction,  but  no  system, 
and  labor  has  not  been  avaitable  when 
most  needed.  The  situation  in  the 
state,  as  reported  here,  is  that  thous- 
ands of  acres  would  have  been  plant- 
ed with  grain  this  fall,  and  the 
weather  has  been  unusually  well 
adapted  to  late  work,  if  hands  had 
been  available;  projects  for  clearing 
land  have  been  made  ready,  but  no 
one  is  to  be  procured  to  undertake  it 
on  a  scale  desired  and  the  outlook 
for  the  spring  with  another  draft 
call  in  prospect  is  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  hands  to  meet  farm  de- 
mands unless  some  system  Is  evolved. 

FiKures  on  Two  Crops.  —  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
fompiled  some  figures  on  the  com 
and  buckwheat  crops  by  bushels,  fol- 
lowing Its  compilations  on  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  issued  a  short  time  ago. 
Neither  one  is  what  was  hoped.  The 
com.  which  was  hit  by  labor  short- 
age, prasshoppers,  weather  and  frost 
is  estimated  at  65,260.S85  bushels. 
It  may  be  less,  and  will  run  disap- 
pointing is  some  good  com  counties. 
Buckwheat,  wnich  suffered  very 
much  from  the  September  frost,  is 
estimated  at   5.570,000   bushels. 

Silos  and  Tractors. — Figures  com- 
piled by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  re- 
port':  of  over  600  township  and  dia- 
frict  crop  reporters,  show  28,500 
filo.^  in  trie  state,  an  Increase  of  thir- 
teen percent  in  a  year.  The  new  con- 
struction was  mainly  in  the  northern 
counties.  There  are  1,080  tractors 
reported,  showing  500  bought  this 
year. 

Hnrjs  In  the  Cities. — From  what  Is 
said  by  some  men  connected  with  the 
state  government  there  is  more  or  less 
regret  among  city  folks  that  they 
have  legislated  hog  raising  to  the 
country.  In  fact  a  pig  in  n  parlor  i.^ 
not  as  much  of  a  joke  as  before,  even 
amonp  those  who  have  been  demand- 
ing that  porkers  be  relegated  to  the 
far  fields.  In  practically  every  city, 
Rarb;i!:o  is  going  to  waste  and  even 
colieriion  systems  are  showing  signs 
ff  strain.  The  result  is  that  valuable 
hog-raising  material  is  being  lost. 
it  ii^  P'sslble  that  some  cities  will  re- 
lax thoir  ordinance  restrictions. 

Lohigh  Loses  Fi^st  Place. — The  de- 
tailed report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  potato  raising 
on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  shows 
l^hat  Lancaster,  which  led  in  wlj^eat. 
nas  t liken  first  place  in  potato  rafs- 
ng.  TiDsing  out  Lehigh  which  has 
lonp  iif-en  leader.  However,  Lehigh 
nas  tlie  distinction  of  showing  the 
'arp.t  acre-yield  of  324  bushels.  The 
report  of  the  Department  shows  a 
yield  of  30.633,000  In  round  num- 
bers ^vith  some  account  being  taken 
"'  bushels  in  the  ground.  The  aver- 
»^e  yield  Is  99.5  bushels,  the  best  In 
many  years. 

Tho   Oar   Situation. — Federal    and 

^tafe  food  authorities  appear  to  have 

J^otainod   results   in   their   investiga- 

lon  of  charges  that  cars  were  being 

IJcld  in  big  railroad  yards,   detained 

y  people  paying  demurrage  charges 

^^  fivoid   having  to  put    produce   on 

"larkels  and  being  subjected  to  unfair 

rt!,  P  in  view  of  demands.     In  Phlla- 

■p'Phia  cars  filled  with  various  sorts 

,.  ""'^^  were  forced  to  unload  and  a 

C^  J'fnlt  was  arranged.     In  Pitts- 

wao       *^®   embargo    on    movements 

utllu.^  and  In  smaller  communl- 

"53  things  began  to  mora 


Bllstflir  Localized. — According  to 
the  people  in  the  economic  zoology 
division  the  outbreaks  of  the  wnite 
pine  blister  rust  have  been  localized 
and  a  careful  watch  is  being  main- 
tained to  prevent  spread. 

Medical  Inspection  Work. — Organi- 
zation of  medical  inspection  in  the 
rural  communities  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  carried  on  more  thoroly  this 
fall  than  ever  before  and  practically 
only  a  few  dozen  districts  are 
without  supervision.  The  inspection 
has  become  a  part  of  the  system  of 
education  and  the  State  Health  De- 
partment men  say  that  it  has  been 
beneficial.  —  Hamilton,  Harrisburg, 
November  19. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

state  Board  Meeting. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  held  January  22-25. 
It  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  Injportant  event  of  an  agricul- 
tural nature  in  this  state  in  years. 
Pood  producers  from  all  parts  will 
confer  here  on  problems  of  the  farm 
and  means  for  increasing  the  food 
supply  in  the  face  of  the  serious  labor 
and  fertilizer  shortage.  There  will 
be  programs  of  especial  interest  to 
the  dairymen,  poultrymen,  hog  rais- 
ers, potato  growers,  orchardists,  bee- 
keepers, general  farmers  and  house- 
wives. The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture will  hold  its  annual  convention 
on  Wednesday,  January  23.  Features 
will  be  addresses  by  Governor  Edge. 
United  States  Senator  Joseph  S.  Fre- 
llnghuysen,  who  is  President  of  the 
Board,  Secretary  Alva  Agee,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
speakers  of  national  prominence.  In 
connection  with  the  conferences  there 
will  be  a  big  exhibit  in  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory,  including  shows 
by  the  State  Poultry  Association, 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State 
Alfalfa  Association,  and  the  Home 
Economics  Clubs. 

Road  Matters. — Nearly  $3,165,000 
will  be  derived  from  the  first  levy  of 
the  direct  state  tax  for  roads  at  the 
rate  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar.  Plans 
are  under  way  now  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  work  on  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  new  $15,000,000  State  Highway 
System,  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground  next  spring.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  to  be  derived  from  the 
road  tax,  approximately  $2,000,000 
will  be  derived  from  the  receipts  in 
the  motor  vehicle  fund.  This  money 
will  be  available  for  apportionment  to 
the  various  counties  for  repair  work 
to  be  done  thru  the  system  of  State 
aid.  The  allotment  for  repadrs  for  the 
past  year  so  far  has  totalled  nearly 
$1,500,000.  The  new  highway  plans 
include  fifteen  routes  extending  to 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

Hunters  and  Fires. — With  the  op- 
ening of  the  gunning  season.  Gover- 
nor Edge  issued  a  request  to  all  hun- 
ters to  co-operate  with  the  state  in 
preventing  forest  fires.  A  number  of 
blazes  were  reported  from  the  wood- 
lands of  the  state  after  the  season 
opened,  and  this  prompted  the  Execu- 
tive to  ask  the  gunners  to  be  careful 
about  fires  when  in  the  woods.  The 
situation  was  made  more  acute  by 
the  lack  of  rain  for  several  weeks 
past  and  the  heavy  fall  of  leaves  to- 
gether with  the  high  winds. 

Crop  Reports.  —  The  acreage  of 
wheat  sown  this  fall,  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  is  105  percent,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  year's  rye 
acreage  shows  1917  to  be  106  per- 
cent. The  report  says  farm  labor 
continues  scarce  and  high.  Some 
corn  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
remains  unharvested.  In  certain 
sections  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  scarcity  of  labor  de- 
layed farm  operations,  especially  the 
seeding  of  grain  and  harvesting  of 
corn. 

Legislative  Prospects. — The  next 
session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
which  opens  in  January,  win  be  one 
of  the  shortest,  if  not  the  mi^t  brief; 
In  the  history  of  the  commonwealth. 
Governor  Edge  In  conference  here 
with  the  members  of  the  Republican 
majority  declared  It  should  not  run 
over  eight  weeks.  .  This  suggestion 
will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out. 
State  Senator  Thomas  F.  McCran,  of 
Passaic,  has  been  elected  Senate 
President  by  the  majority  Sen£|te 
caucus,  and  Emerson  L.  Richards,  of 
Atlantic,  a  "wet"  defeated  Senator 
Harold  B.  Wells,  of  Burlington,  a 
local  optionist  of  the  ardent  type, 
for  majority  leader  of  the  next  up- 
per house.  In  going  over  proposed 
legislation  to  be  considered  this  win- 


ter with  the  Republican  members, 
the  Governor,  among  other  things, 
urged  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mission now  studying  the  question 
of  the  elimination  of  toll  bridges  in 
New  Jersey.  An  appropriation  for 
its  work  will  probably  be  given  this 
winter.  Regulation  of  foodstuffs 
will  also  be  a  subject  for  considera- 
tion at  the  coming  session,  it  is  ex- 
pected. 

Equal  Suffrage. — "New  Jersey  for 
equal  suffrage  in  1920."  With  these 
words  as  a  slogan  the  27th  annual 
convention  of  the  State  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  closed  in  Tren- 
ton. The  women  were  beaten  on 
this  question  in  New  Jersey  in  1915 
by  50,000  majority. — L. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 


state  Dairymen's  Association.  — 
The  41st  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  the  Armory,  Syra- 
cuse, Dec.  11  to  14,  inclusive,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  record  breaker  for  in- 
terest and  attendance  because  of  very 
important  questions  to  be  presented 
for  settlement  at  that  time.  Geo.  F. 
Hogue,  of  Arcade,  president  of  the 
Association,  promises  one  of  the  larg- 
est modem  exhibits  of  dairy  and 
farm  machinery  ever  shown  in  the 
state;  also,  a  fine  exhibit  of  dairy 
products,  for  which  liberal  premiums 
will  be  awarded.  The  standardiza- 
tion of  milk  is  one  vital  question  to 
be  acted  upon.  On  December  13  and 
14,  a  sale  of  high-class  registered 
Holsteins  will  be  held,  comprising 
150  head  consigned  by  leading  breed- 
ers of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  See  Ditcher.  —  All  Cayuga 
County  farmers  interested  in  drain- 
age have  been  invited  to  attend  a 
demonstration  of  a  power  ditcher  at 
Slatersville  this  week,  the  machine 
being  furnished  by  the  State  Food 
Commission.  If  they  are  pleased  with 
its  work  the  ditcher  may  be  secured 
for  work  in  the  county  next  spring. 
The  commission  offers  to  dig  a  ditch 
2]  feet  deep,  bottomed  and  graded 
ready  for  tile,  and  15  inches  wide,  at 
50c  a  rod. 

New  Canadian  01  eo  Law. — New 
York  State  farmers  will  be  interested 
in  the  local  effects  of  the  removal 
of  the  Canadian  ban  on  oleo.  to  take 
place  November  14.  After  that  date 
it  will  be  legal  to  import,  make  or 
sell  oleo  anywhere  in  the  Dominion. 
It  is  expected  that  more  butter  will 
be  sent  here  from  Canada  in  con- 
sequence. 

New  Pood  Commission.  —  More 
than  half  of  the  $500,000  appropriat- 
e<l  by  the  Legislature  this  year  for 
the  new  food  commission  has  been 
turned  over  to  that  body  by  the 
state  defense  council,  with  resolu- 
tions praising  the  nine  members  for 
their  work  already  done. 

Milk  News.  —  The  Dalrymens' 
League  awaits  the  definite  answer 
of  their  president,  R.  D.  Cooper,  In 
his  proposal  to  buy  and  operate  the 
milk  shipping  stations  now  owne<^ 
by  the  dealers,  particularly  the  Bor- 
den Company.  If  a  favorable  reply 
Is  given,  every  member  of  the  League 
in  this  state  and  nearby  states  will 
be  asked  for  personal  opinions  on  the 
matter.  The  consumption  of  milk  In 
New  York  City  has  dropped  400,000 
quarts  a  day  since  the  high  retail 
prices  have  been  in  effect.  The  most 
important  decision  of  recent  weeks 
affecting  dairymen  was  arrived  at 
In  Washington  November  10,  in 
a  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  dealers,  the  League  and  the 
Federal  food  administration.  Both 
dealers  and  dairymen  agreed  to  place 
future  operations  under  the  control 
of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Food  Commission.  The 
price  for  December  milk  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  same  received  for  Octo- 
ber milk — a  drop  of  half  a  cent  a 
quart.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
dairymen  feel  this  to  be  unjust  but 
they  will  submit  for  the  present. 

Crop  Notes. — The  big  freeze  mod- 
erated after  about  ten  days  of  the 
most  severe  weather  known  In  No- 
vember for  17  years.  But  thousands 
of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  frozen  in 
the  hill.  Many  yields  could  not  be 
touched.  Work  was  rushed  where 
possible.  Tuesday  night  saw  the 
thermometer  at  12  degrees  again. 
Cabbage  is  still  in  the  fields  In  many 
cases.  The  price  has  taken  a  derided 
drop  and  farmers  will  store.  On- 
ions are  being  rushed  from  the  mnck 
Into   store   houses. — F. 


First   Section. — Lancaster  County 
Blue  Ball,  Nov.  26-27;  Maytown,  Nov' 
28-29;  Lltltz,  Nov.  30-D6c.  1.  Speak- 
ers, Wm.  M.  Patton,  F.  H.  Fassett  and 
G.  L.  Gillingham. 

Second  Section. — Cambria  County, 
Patton,   Nov.    26-27;   Salix,  Nov.    28- 
29;  Stuzman  School,  Nov.  30-Dec    1 
Speakers,    J.  Stuart    Groupe,    E.    L 
Phillips  and  H.  K.  Phipps. 

Third  Section.— Washington  Coun- 
ty, Lone  Pine,  Nov.  26;  West  Alex- 
ander, Nov.  27-28.  Green  County,  Val- 
ley Chapel   Church,  Nov.    30-Dec     1 
Speakers,  Sheldon  W.  Funk.  W.  Theo 
Wittman  and  P^nf    T.  I.  Mairs. 

Fourth  Section. — Bradford  County, 
Standing  Stone,  Nov.  26-27;  LeRays- 
ville,  Nov.  28-29;  E.  Smithfield,  Nov. 
30-Dec.  1.  Speakers,  J.  T.  Campbell, 
W.  H.  McCallum  and  Prof.  Franklin 
Menges. 

Fifth  Section. — Lackawanna  Coun- 
ty, Bald  Mount,  Nov.  26-27.  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Ringtown,  Nov.  28-29; 
Sacremento,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1.  Speak, 
ers,  D.  H.  Watts,  Dr.  J.  N.  Rosen- 
berger  and  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons. 

Game  Laws  for  1917 — Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  910.  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  gives  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  federal,  state  and 
provincial  statutes  touching  on  game. 
Its  preservation  and  distribution. 
The  bulletin  is  free  for  the  asking 
of  the  department  named,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Tennsvlvania  Farmer 


What  Do  You  Want  To  Pay 
For  Your  Rubber  Footwear? 


Lamco  Four  Buckl*  Arctic^ 
Famoiufor  giving  aatisf action* 


lAMBERTVILLE 

^RUBBER  FOOTWEArT* 

Do  you  have  a  hard  time  finding  rubber  bools  and  shoes  thai  are  suited 
to  your  work  and  at  a  price  you  want  to  give?  Buy  Lambertville  Rubbei 
Footwear  and  get  what  you  want. 

There's  a  Lambertyille  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

•tout  ribs  to  prevent  ctacking  or  brealung. 
L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long  service  foot< 


Snag'Proof — All  rubber  and  duck. 
Seven  thicknesses  of  rubber  ground  into 
the  heavy  duck. 

RedBkin—Mtde  of  long  wearing  ted 
rabbet.  , 

Comco— Pure  gum  teinfotced  with  seven 


wear  at  moderate  price. 

White — Pure  white  rubber  m  Snag< 
Proof  quality — steam  cured  in  vacuum, 
designed  for  extreme  severe  service. 


You  can  make  sure  you  are  gettmg  Lambertville  by  lookmg  for  the  Green  Oval  Label 
on  every  boot  and  shoe. 

You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locali^. 
Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to  merchants  who  value 
a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit.  If  you  do  not  find  a  dealer  near  you,  writ^  US 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Contractori  to  the  Gorcrnmenl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 

Twines,   CanTai,   Flags 

Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,     Philadelphia 


OLD 


BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  be  thought  worth 
$25.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  CallowhUI  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 
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Sa  Stonaldng  norse  Blanket 


The  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horse  Blanket.  Exceed- 
ingly warm  and  strong-  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  large  and  heavy— 84  inches 
by  80  inches.    Beware  of  imitations.    Sold  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makera  of  a  Superior  Lin*  of  SA  Motor  Rob*$ 


TRAPPERS 


Get    <«MORE   MONEY''  ^ 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

**SHUBERT** 

the  largeit  honse  in  tiie  World  dealing  cxclosively  Id 

NORTHAMEIUCANRAWFIIRS.areliable-responsible-8afe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for"more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  "wl|r  01|abrrt  Wftpptt,"  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  liind  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW-lt'a  FREE 


I  A   n  GinTnmirr  Imm  25-27  wsst  Austin  ave. 


Hortieahm 


PICKING  APPLES 


Just  when  to  pick  apples  is  some- 
times a  problem  to  orchardists.  Win- 
ter apples  should  be  picked  when 
they  are  well-colored  and  still  firm 
— but  not  the  hard  dull  firmness  of 
green  fruit.  The  difference  is  easily- 
told  after  a  few  tricks,  even  by  the 
inexperienced.  Some  varieties  begin 
to  drop  badly  before  they  appear 
ready  to  come;  when  this  occurs, 
they  should  be  picked  immediately. 
In  picking  apples,  give  the  fruit  a 
slight  upward  twist,  which  in  most 
cases  will  separate  the  stem  from  the 
fruit  spur.  If  the  fruit  separates 
easily,  it  is  usually  an  indication 
of  ripeness.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  stem  and  spur  will  not  separate 
readily,  even  tho  the  fruit  is  ready 
to  pick.  By  holding  the  spur  just 
above  the  joint  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  while  the  fruit  is  held 
and  twisted  upward  by  the  same 
hand,  it  will  usually  come  off  all 
right.  Try  to  avoid  breaking  the 
fruit  spurs  that  will  produce  next 
year's  crop.  Never  pull  fruit  off  a 
tree;  this  tears  out  the  stems  and 
leaves   a  place   for  rot   to  begin. 

The  sorting  table  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  made  with  folding  legs.    Each 
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to  them,  in  November  before  the  soli 
freezes  hard.  Leave  them  on  the 
ground  a  few  days,  so  that  the  roots 
will  freeze  and  the  rest  period  there- 
bj  be  broken,  and  so  that  the  plant 
will  start  vigorous  growth  when 
placed  in  a  higher  temperature,  if 
the  roots  are  left  out  too  long,  they 
may  dry  out  too  much. 

A  cool  greenhouse,  deep  hotbed  or 
cellar  of  any  description,  or  a  base- 
rnent  room  with  earth  or  cement  floor 
will  do  for  the  forcing  place  if  it  can 
be  heated  slightly  and  if  light  can  be 
excluded,  and  water  obtained.  When 
the  rhubarb  is  ready  for  forcing,  the 
clumps  of  roots  should  be  stood  as 
closely  together  as  possible  on  the 
floor,  and  spaces  between  the  clumps 
should  be  filled  with  sand,  ashes  or 
earth.  Water  the  bed  thoroly  just 
after  setting,  and  as  often  as  neces- 
sary afterward.  The  temperature 
ought  to  be  low  at  first,  around  40 
degrees,  while  later  it  may  run  up  to 
60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Take  care 
that  it  does  not  get  too  warm,  for 
that  causes  the  shoots  of  rhubarb  to 
be  slender  and  spindling.  Three  or 
four  weeks  after  starting,  a  crop  of 
htavy-leaf-stalka,  should  be  ready, 
pnd  there  should  be  an  abundant  sup- 
ply for  four  or  Ave  weeks  from  the 
same  roots.  A  half-dozen  roots  should 
supply  all  that  a  family  fond  of  this 
vegetable  can  consume,  thus  provid- 
ing a  cheap  and  appetizing  relish  for 
the  family  at  a  season  when  fresh 


A  Folding  Sorting  Table  Meets  Many  Orchard  Requirements 


pair  of  legs  is  nailed  to  a  crosspiece 
which  is  hinged  to  the  top  of  the 
table,  underneath,  so  that  when  not 
in  use  the  legs  can  be  folded  under 
and  the  table  stored  away.  A  brace 
running  from  a  notch  near  the  bottom 
of  each  leg  to  the  cross-piece  under 
the  center  of  the  table  keeps  the 
whole  thing  rigid.  A  good  idea  of 
the  arrangement  can  be  gained  from 
the  illustration. — R.  L.  Scharring-' 
Hansen. 


vegetables  have  disappeared  from  the 
table. 


COMMEMORATION  PLANTING 


RAISE  WINTER  RHUBARB 


Every  one  who  has  a  patch  of  pie- 
plant or  rhubarb  in  the  garden,  or 
who  can  get  a  few  roots  from  a  near- 
by commercial  plantation,  can  easily 
force  an  abundant  home-supply  of 
this  delicious  and  healthful  vegeta- 
ble during  winter.  Forced  rhubarb 
is  more  attractive,  more  tender  and 
more  crisp  than  the  spring  garden 
product,  and  it  also  is  much  less  acid, 
so  that  less  sugar  is  necessary  in 
cooking  it. 

Strong  one-year-old  or  older  root 
stocks  may  be  used  for  forcing  this 
winter,  but  J.  T.  Rosa,  Jr..  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  suggests  that  plants 
which  have  become  too  old  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  crop  in  the  garden 
be  used.  These  roots  or  crowns  are 
dug  separately  with  earth  adhering 


To  celebrate  events  that  occur 
about  a  country  home  by  planting 
something  of  an  enduring  nature  is 
not  half  so  common  as  it  merits.  It 
is  a  practice  that  will  Increase  asso- 
ciations with  the  farm  home. 

Birthdays  have  been  celebrated  in 
this  way — sometimes  the  first  birth- 
day. Many  trees  have  been  planted 
by,  or  for,  honored  guests,  and  it  is 
a  fitting  way  to  express  the  purpose 
to  guard  the  memory  of  a  happy  visit. 

There  are  so  many  pleasant  ex- 
periences that  could  be  fittingly  hon- 
ored by  adding  to  the  home  plantings 
from  year  to  year.  Especially  at 
this  season  It  will  be  suitable  to 
arrange  to  plant  a  1917  Thanksgiv- 
ing tree.  Thanksgiving  for  Phila- 
delphia climate  often  closes  the  plant- 
ing season,  but  promptness  may  yej 
make  the  beginning  or  continuing » 
such  a  series  possible. 

Hardwood  trees  like  the  oak  and 
elm  probably  come  to  mind  first  in 
this  connection,  but  even  fruit  tree 
should  not  be  eliminated.  There 
the  Lady  Petre  Pear  tree  beside  ^ 
John  Bartram  house  that  for  mor 
,than  a  century  has  been  testify'" 
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to  a  pleasant  friendship;  the  tree 
bas  been  bearing  fruit  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

We  are  likely  to  associate  meni- 
orial  trees  with  bigness,  unmindful  of 
the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  continue 
to  celebrate  Grandmother's  or  "Down 
to  Old  Aunt  Mary's".  Lilac  or  mock- 
orange  would  be  particularly  homey 
in  spirit  and  could  come  by  mail. 
They  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
planted  by  members  of  the  family 
whose  robustness  is  chiefly  of  the 
heart.  The  Country  Life  Commission 
mentioned,  among  Its  findings,  the 
loneliness  of  farm  women  and  the 
dreariness  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  a 
gradually  enlarging  collection  of 
shrubs,  lovingly  planted  in  remem- 
brance of  some  event  or  experience, 
would  prove  a  bit  of  companionship. 

The  children,  too,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  living  ties  to  the 
home  by  planting  a  tree,  or  shrub, 
or  bit  of  phlox,  or  a  bulb.  A  cluster 
or  snowdrops  coming  up  each  year 
will  radiate  a  pure  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. Wordsworth  is  not  alone  in 
the  helpful  recollections  of  daffo- 
dils: 

"For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In   vacant   or  in   pensive   mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  Inward  eye 
Which    Is   the   bliss   of   solitude; 
Anrl  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils." 

— Frank  M.  Bartram. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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TREE-VACCINATION   WORTHLESS 
FOR  SCALE 


Makers  of  "Fertilizing  Scale  Treat- 
ment" Fined  $100 
Federal  Court 


Claims  that  the  insertion  of  a 
Thite  capsule  and  a  brown  capsule, 
containing  potassium  cyanide  and 
other  substances,  in  the  bark  of  fruit 
trees  will  kill  scale  on  the  trees,  led 
to  a  fine  of  $100  in  the  Federal  courts 
upon  the  makers  of  the  "Fertilizing 
Scale  Treatment",  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  misbranding  and 
adulteration.  This  fine,  reported  in 
a  recently  published  Notice  of  Judg- 
iiient  was  imposed  in  the  case  of  the 
I  nited  States  versus  Albert  D.  Kleck- 
iier,  Maybelle  B.  Kleckner,  and  Emma 
Kleckner  (Fertilizing  Scale  Co.), 
Allentown,  Pa.,  brought  under  the 
Insecticide  Act  of  1910  at  the  in- 
nance  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
i;ent  of  Agriculture  In  the  Eastern 
district  Court,  Pennsylvania. 

The  department  tested  these  cap- 
sule.'? for  several  years  on  fruit  trees 
to  determine  whether  their  use  had 
any  deterrent  effect  on  scale  and 
v.hether  the  material  also  actually 
fertilized  the  trees  as  asserted  by  the 
makers.  The  department  found  that 
the  capsules  did  not  kill  scale  and 
did  not  fertilize  the  trees,  but  on  the 
contrary,  injured  the  tree  causing 
I'Uge  cankers  thru  which  rot  fungi 
'>iay  enter  and  finally  destroy  the 
tree.  The  department's  tests  were 
further  supplemented  and  confirmed 
hy  tlie  scientists  of  the  department 
^ho  visited  many  orchards  in  ^lary- 
^-*i'l  and  Pennsylvania  and  studied 
the  trees  which  had  been  treated  by 
the  assents  of  the  company. 

Tlie  "Fertilizing  Scale  Treatment" 
has  been  qdvertiscd  and  sold  also  as 
a  remedy  for  other  insects  and  for 
vari()us  tree  diseases.  Department 
special ists  fail  to  find  any  reason  to 
helieve  that  the  potassium  cyanide 
find  other  substances  inserted  in  trees 
'n  capsules  have  any  value,  whatever, 
'^  controlling  plant  pests. — Depart- 
ment News  Letter. 
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The  Difference  Shows 


Let's  suppose  that  four  years  ago  you  and  your  neighbor  each  planted 
an  orchard— same  time,  same  soil,  same  kind  of  trees  — only  one 
difference.  You  planted  with  Hercules  Dynamite.    He  used  a  spade. 

Today  the  difference  shows.  You  are  gathering  your  first  crop  of 
fine  fruit.     Your  neighbor  is  still  waiting  for  his. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


always  proves  a  money-maker  and  a 
time-saver  for  the  man  who  uses  it. 

When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  dynamited 
hole  it  starts  life  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
its  mouth.  All  the  chances  of  fortune 
are  on  its  side. 

To  begin  with,  instead  of  having  to 
struggle  for  existence,  forcing  its 
tender  roots  through  tightly  packed 
soil,  it  has  a  chance  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand in  a  natural  way.    Its  energies  are 


not  expended  in  an  effort  simply  to  live. 
This  difference  in  its  start  shows 
throughout  its  life  in  its  strength,  its 
size,  in  the  fine  fruit  it  bears.  The 
man  who  owns  it  profits  accordingly. 

Write  today  for  the  64  page  book 
'Trogressive  Cultivation.**  It  tells  how 
to  plant  trees  with  Hercules  Dynamite, 
also  many  other  uses  for  dynamite  on 
the  farm.  It  is  sent  free  on  request. 
The  coupon  below  is  ready  for  your 
name  and  address. 


HEI{pULES  JPOWDEJl  CO. 


30  West 
Wilmington 


11th   St. 

Delaware 


Hercules  Powder  Co. 

30We8tlltl  St.,     Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ''Progressive   Cultivation. 

interested  in  dynamite  for  ........... .---- 


am 


Name. 


Address. 


"'"liilaiiiiiiliilliiii" 


School 
Box 

Outfit 


This  School  box  otitfit  is  of 

imitation  leather,  is  durably 

made,  has  >ingle  clasp  ami 

I    ,.  ,.7^  '.     .  ""■  "  ^"■"  i-iK"'^— ■■  •■  m  contains    nine    articles    io 

ciuainp  a    sanitary   drinking  .up.     10-incii    rule,   pencils,    penholder,   rubber  eraser,   pencil  sharpener,     etc.        The 

oonlenfs    are   selccte.!  from    well-known    lines    an.l    are  of    tlie    he^t. 

bent  to  your  address,  all  charges  pre  aid,  for  i  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  15  cents  each. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 


261-263  S.  Third  St.,     Phila.,   Pa. 
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Make^bur  Live- 
StodiHalceGood" 


The  need  for  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  bides  and 
wool  was  never  as  great,  and 
prices  never  as  high.  This  is  your 
big  opportunity,  so  "speed  up" 
your  stock.  Help  meet  this  un- 
usual demand  and  make  bigger 
profits  than  ever  before. 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

added  to  the  ration  dailjr  makes 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
more  productive  and  profitable. 
Makes  your  live-stock  "make 
good" — or  your  money  back. 

Pratta  Animal  Regulator  increases 
strength,  growth  and  production 
in  a  natural  way  by  keeping  the 
stock  in  perfect  health.  It  tones 
up  the  whole  system — sharpens 
appetite — improves  digestion — ex- 
pels irritating  worms — regulates 
the  bowels— makes  all  organs  do 
their  work  well  and  efficiently. 
That  means  more  work  from 
horses  and  mules — more  milk 
from  dairy  animals — more  flesh  in 
shorter  time — less  expense  and 
bigger  profits.  Prove  it  at  our 
risk  under  this  guarantee: — 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  hat  instroc* 
tions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations under  our  square-d>^aI  Kuaran- 
tee — "Your  money  back  if  YOU  arm 
not  aatitfied'  '  —  the  Ruarantee  that  hm» 
stood  for  nearly  SO  years. 

Write  for  Fxi'  ^'f>  Page  linok — 
3     "Pratts  Practical  Poinlcn  on 
T    the  Care  of  Li'c  Stock  and 
Puultry." 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago         ^^  \  ' 
Toronto        ^^  •> 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  Triplex  Ribbed  Non-Skid 
Tires,   direct   from  the  manu- 
-facturer   at   wholesale   prices, 
wxih  prhnfege  of  full  examin- 
ation before  yon  accept  them. 

Triplex  Ribbed  Tires  are  de- 
signed to  produce  big  mileage 
at  low  cost  to  yon  and  only  one 
small  profit  to  vs. 

Examine  them  and  if  they  are 
not  the  bigRcst  values  of  your  pur- 
chasing^ experience  return  tnem 
immediately  and  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money.  Nothing  could 
be  Bquarer,  we  take  all  risks. 

Sit  down  and  run  over  these 
prices,  then  mail  us  your  order, 
today.  We  will  let  the  tires  tell  their 
own  story  against  any  tires  made. 

Dont  delay,  order  nowf  These 
are  war  times,  no  manufacturer 
can  guarantee  prices.  Save  money! 


Rlh            Pur*  Cum 

lUd 

Size                     Non-Skl'l           Tub«9 

Tub« 

30a3 $  8.90        $2.7S 

$3.00 

30x3H  10.75         3.00 

3.40 

32x3H 12.50         3.45 

3.55 

32x4 16.50         4.40 

4.70 

33>4 17.00         4.50 

4.75 

34x4 17.50         4.65 

5.05 

35x4H       ...    23.50          5.85 

5.75 

Ford  size*  in  clincftar  only 

All  other  tizet  in  ttraight  n 

de  only 

Rrmembtr,  i/tiretari  not  at  repreaent- 
td.  money  Kill   It  rhttrfully  rtfundtd 

TRIPLEX    TIRE    CO. 

106  West  52d  Street,  New  York  City 


113  Acres,  Chester  Co.  $5000 
Buildings  Insured   for  $4700 

Ownt-'s  so'i  called  aw:iy  forrlris;  carh  .^alc  Iiicotnp 
la<rt  ypar  s J 1  ■>().  'jo-covv  jiaiturc.  iiiacliliic  workwl  pro- 
rturilvo  tlllaKP  for  orn  ririd  wlicnl  Wood  iind  fruit. 
CiCMid  2-«tflrv,  !»-ro(n»  house  with  spring  wiitor.  Nearly 
npw  f).=)ft.  bam.  3-stijry  mill  :«).<.'■)()  with  IH-horno 
watpr-powp.r.  la  wTilon  where  land  iti  iiellinB  at  SlOO 
an  acre.  Kasy  tenm  arrance'l  For  trnvcling  dlreo- 
tloai  SOP  pane  2fi.  .strout  i  r  atalosue  of  Bargains  !n  a 
Dozen  States,  copy  niailed  free 

K.   K.    STR'iCT     lAHM    ACINTY. 
Dc|)t.  I76.J,  Land  Title   lUiildMi;;.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  Can  Earn  Money 


mJ\M  J  19      rifle,  "k.-itr.!.  BweottT,  tool  kit,  etc.,  tak- 
•^  inj?  s'lt.^rriptifm^  lor   Amcrira'n  frreat- 

*3t  fruit  pap^r.  Every  fruit  man  ahouldreadit.  YoiirneiKh- 
hora  will  want  it.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  illus- 
trated   liet   of    Rewards    full   at  Christmas   sufrirnstions. 

Address:    Green's   Aiuerican    Fruit   Orower 

•06  Plymoutlt  C«urt  Chicago.  III. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 

^^m    ^  ^  languished  since  feeds  have  risen  In 

^  m    JL,^  ^  ^  m^^m^  m     ^^^^^   ^^   remarkably. 

M'^^ggttMl  W^m^         ^^^  Runners'  wonderful  egg-laying 

J»         \i^  •*♦*»  WA     %^      abilities  will  carry  them  safely  thru 

^**  ■"^"^  this  crisis,   the  as  with   the  best  of 

hens  it  is  very  essential  that  we  study 
FIRST  YEAR  RESULTS  IN  VINE-      food  values  in  relation  to  feed  prices. 
LAND  EGG-LAYING  I'  *^  ^^^^  P^^t  we  have  had  excellent 

CONTEST  '        ^"^^  *°  getting  eggs  from  some  cer- 

tain  ration    we   can    try    to   get   the 
same  feed  values  now  or  as  nearly  as 
The  first  year  of  the  Vineland  Egg-    possible,  but  substitute  cheaper  feed? 
Laying    and    Breeding    Contest    has    for  the  corn,  wheat,  or  com  meal  ft  d 
ended    with    a    total    production    of   j^  ji^g  past. 

161, S75  eggs,  the  production  for  the        ,  ,  ,         *  tv    u    *  i*    »  „ 

.      .  Z  I  foraierly  got  the  best  results  frou. 

month  of  October  being  6,376,  or  a.,,         .         ~  ,         ^.  » 

**      '        '  two  feeds  a  day  of  equal  portions  of 

production   of   20.6    percent.  ,     ,  i.     .,        j       i.  i*       - 

*^        ,  *  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  a  half  por- 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  high-    ^.  c       ^  j  «     j.  j 

**     ,  ^        tion  of  oats,   and  one  feeding  a  day 

est   hens  in   the  contest   with   their      .  xi.    /-.        n  j  t        -.^i.  -.a 

of  the  Cornell  dry  mash,  with  10  per- 

production:  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^  added.     This  is 

Hen           Variety                            Prod,  a  highly  extravagant  ration  at  pres- 

106  White  Plymouth  Rock 301  gnt   prices.     Corn   is   $4.50   per  cwt. 

622  White  Leghorn 290  and  so  is  corn  meal  and  wheat  is  out 

17  9   Columbian  Plymouth  Rock  .288  of    the.  question.      But    oats    are    80 

902  White  Leghorn 285  cents    a    bushel    and    may    be    used 

19   Barred  Plymouth  Rock  ...  .278  with  a  half  part  cracked  corn  for  one 

17   Barred  Plymouth  Rock 272  feeding  a  day.     The  other  two  feeds 

60   Barred  Plymouth  Rock 268  must  now  be  of  mash,  slightly  mois- 

414  White   Leghorn    266  tened  so  that  they  will  eat  enough  of 

413   White   Leghorn    265  it  to  maintain  tissue  and  egg  produc- 

818   White    Leghorn    265  tion.     To  balance  the  lack  of  corn  in 

All  these  hens  have  made  excellent  the      whole      grain      ration,      more 

records,     especially     hen     No.     106,  corn    food    value    must    be    used    in 

which  laid  301  eggs,  or  a  production  the   mash.      Hominy  is  a  good   corn 

of  8iJ.5  percent  for  the  year.  product — equal    in   feeding   value   to 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  ten  corn    meal   and    costing    but    $3    per 

highest  pens  of  the  Contest  and  their  cwt.     It  should  be  used  freely.     Bran 

owners:  is   rich   in   protein    and   mineral  ele- 

Pen     Variety  and  Owner              Prod,  ments  and  at  $1.90   per  cwt.  should 

88  W.  Leghorn.  J.  P.  VanZandt.  2212  '>e  used  freely  to   take  the  place  of 
76  W.  Leghorn,  P.  C.  Piatt  .  .  .2173  wheat  in  the  grain  ration. 

89  W.  Leghorn.  Shurts  &  Voegt-  Ducks    always   need    more   protein 

len    .2115  than  hens  if  eggs  are  expected,  as  by 

62  W.    Leghorn,    Holliston    Hill  nature   their  food   is   largely   insects 

Poultry  Farm 2114  and  worms.    Good  beef  scraps  may  be 

43   W.  Leghorn,  Will  Barron  .  .  .  2053  had  at  $3.75  to  $4  per  cwt.  and  should 

10   W.   P.    Rock,    Holliston   Hill  be  used  generously. 

Poultry  Farm 1985  i  find  a  very  good  mash  mixture, 

39   R.  I.  Red.  Underbill  Bros  .  .  .1966  well  adapted  to  present  conditions,  to 

92   W.  Leghorn,  W.  K.  Wixson  .1959  be   100    lbs.    hominy,    100   lbs.   wheat 

1   B.  P.  Rock.  G.  W.  Buck 1956  bran.  15  lbs.  alfalfa  meal  and  30  lbs. 

41  W.  Leghorn,  Avalon  Farms  .1937  beef    scrap.      This    is    not    as    much 

Considerable  interest  was  attract-  beef  scraps  as  formerly  used,  but  it 

ed  by  the  race  for  first  place,  which  should  not  be  as  the  ducks  are  now 

promised  to  be  rather  exciting  in  the  fed  two  feeds  a  day  in  place  of  one 

late  summer.     Mr.  Van  Zandt's  pen  i^  former  methods, 

took  the  lead  the  first  month  of  the  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^,^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^ 

contest    and    maintained    it    for    the  ^^^^^  ^^^  production  too  soon  after 

year,   winning  with  a  production  of  ^^^   „^^^,^.    ^^^^erate   feeding   for   a 

2212  eggs,   or  a   production   of   60.6  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  moulting  is  better, 

percent    for    the    year.      Mr.    Piatt's  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  ^,  December  I  in- 

pen  was  only  3  9  eggs  behind  Mr.  Van  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^               ^^^^.^^  ^o   20 

2a nn  fa 

„  ,    ■    .  ,  percent  of  daily  ration  and  soon  be- 

Following   IS  the  average   percent  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^oung  ducks  may 

production  for  the  year  for  the  ten    ,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^„y  ,^  j^^,  ^^^  .^^jy 

breeds  represented:  .   ^  j      .,i  ,  *i  « *.>«ii„ 

^  ,      . .        „,        ,     ,  „„  ^    winter  and  will  lay  satisfactorily. — 

Columbian   Wyandottes    38.8    i^   p    p 

Rhode  Island  Reds   41.2 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 43.3 

Columbian   Plymouth   Rocks    ...4  2.0  j^   ^^^   ^.^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^f 

White  \\yandottes    41.4  ^              ^^^^  ^j^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^hey 

Buff  Wyandottes 34.4  ,      ,,  ,         ,,      mu                    *  -^  ♦^ 

0  /^  T>,     ,   r      ,-                                    r  should  be  sold.     They  are  certain  to 

S  C   Black  Leghorns 48.0  ^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^  investment  in  the 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 41.6  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

1  n    «r'5.  ^^^^^^:°^ ^«^    tional  producers  and  are  to  be  kept 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns    46.9    ^^^  ^^^  production  of  eggs  for  hatch- 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  highest   j^^      Generally  speaking,  however,  it 

pens  in  the  ten  breeds  for  the  year,  j^  ^^^^  economical  to  have  the  laying 

Pen  Eggs  gt^jck  composed  of  birds  in  their  first 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ...    1      1956  laying  year. 
White  Plymouth  Rocks   ...10      1985 
Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 17      1854 

White   Wyandottes    22     1761  In  selecting  pullets  for  the  winter 

Columbian  Wyandottes   .  .  .27     1513  quarters  a  rigid  culling  should  be  re- 
Ruff  Wyandottes    30      1591  sorted    to.      Do    not   keep   birds   that 

R.  I.  Reds 39     1966  have  weak  stamina  or  are  in  any  way 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 88      2212  deformed.    Such  birds  will  necessarily 

S.   C.   Buff  Leghorns    95     1448  be  inferior  layers,  and  if  used  in  a 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 99      1758  breeding   pen   will    produce   offspring 

lacking  in  natural  vigor  and  will  not 

_^  be   resistent  to   such   spring  troubles 

FEEDING  DUCKS  FOR  EGGS  as  white  diarrhea,  leg  weakness  and 

bronchitis.     Reserve  pullets  that  are 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  ducks  will  active  and  manifest  an  alert,  nervous 

be  carried  over  the  winter  thi.s  year,  temperament.    A  bright  eye,  deep  back 

excey-  ing  the  laying  breed.s  like  run-  and  a  characteristic  strut  are  essen- 

ners      The  green  duck  business  has  tjals  in  a  good  producer. 


November  2:4,  l»iv. 

THIS  SAWMILL  FOR 
DEPENDABLE  J  SERVICE 


November  24,   1917. 
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FORmanyyearsthename'Tarquhar" 
has  represented  the  last  word  in 
efficient  Sawmill  machinery.  The 
thousands  of  Farqubar  Mills  in  opera- 
tion all  over  the  country  give  positive 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  our  design. 

Mills  are  now  retnilarly  equipt  with 
Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  as  illus- 
trated above.  This  remarkable  Feed 
equals  the  flexibility  of  any  variable 
Friction  Feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  speed  for  quick  return 
of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
sbiftine  the  friction  on  to  specially  pre- 
pared canvas  belts  instead  of  on  feed 
proper. 

Farquhar  Standard  Portable  Mills  are 
buiH  in  four  sizes,  varjintr  in  capacity 
from  J.OOO  to  15,000  feet.  We  offer  the 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
type  of  Carriage.  Special  1-A  Mill  for 
stationary  use.  and  the  Pony  for  liuht 
work.  Write  us  concerning  your  re- 
quirements, and  we'll  send  twenty- 
pasre  Catnlotrue  eivine  full  description 
of  the  Farquhar  line. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Box  646*  York.  Penaa 
Manufacturars.  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Sawmills, 
Threshers, 
Potato  Diss«rs, 
Grata  Drills.  Etc. 

Lob  Beam  type  ; 
of  C«rriii«e 


Farquhar 

MiOs  are  best 

Operated  by  Farquhar  Wy^^  »  • 

Locomotive  and  Cornish  Rigs.  ^^r. 

Get  Eneine  and  Boiler  Catalogue 


,  Get  this 
Aluminttmi 


OrChoiMaf  OthrrUarful  Preminna.    A  SpMimI 
OlfvT  With  Bvnr 

1  e  1 8  IMPERIAL  RANGE 

This  Pnr«  Aluminum  Cookinc  and  RoaaUnr  Combl- 
iiMtioo.  flaamlfita  anil  SaoitArj .  Kuur  piec««.  ||j,Jim 
18—«tuleo<itin«»fnll«  — lUi    tratrd. 

30  D^s  Free  Home  Test 
Pay  Us  No  Money  in  Ailrance 

Simply  aeodnama  and  addivtta.      Loam  tha  (acta 
of  Imperial  Baacaa-.-Uaat  rataU 
inf  Stun*    Ovrn    Bottom,  Odor 
"ooi.  A«b  Siftar.  AU  azchuiva  . 
^  jaturea.  DirrctZrom  faetaTT. 
Caab  or  Credit.     Writa  now 
tor  eataloB  aad  facta  aboat 
YOUR  premium. 

THE  nrERIAL  STEEL 
■ANCCCO. 
8S  Dstrsit  Sl 
asvdsad.  OUa 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality     Service    Satisfaction 
We  ask  the  patronage  of  every  intelli- 
gent farmer,   desiring  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers,  representing  tue  most   value 
for  the  money  expended. 

(This  trsde  m.vk  means  quality) 


A  Ik    your 

dealer     for 

Reading  Bom 
FertUuer. 


Write   for 
booklet  sQcl 
lurtber  lu* 
lormstloD. 


CENTRAL  ALBERTA  FARM  Irmy'V^fui'lMfe.!." I'.'rj 

itcrcM  In  ou('  block,  clesr  titlo.  600  uiuler  cultivjitli'i)  l-i.^t 
Muck  loam  clay  subHolI,  all  fomwl.  Rood  Ipiill'liUk'f". 
abundsnt  nood  water,  Meal  Jor  lulxed  riirnilnic.  mviiKr 
mado  (urttino  ontKrulii;  onlv  one  mile  from  r;ill«iiy 
statloa  on  msluiine,  elevaturs  and  gTowlfig  tuwa, 
cheap  for  ciish.  no  agents,  Addret>i) 
FKLIX  OUUEaU,         •         .         .         Amlak.  AlbtrU. 


Sabo  Sure   Catch  Trap.    1"* 

sUneil  t  >  ho  pliiccd  I"  tlic  .'I'l* 
real's  burrow.  Your  hnr<i«nrc 
dealer  has  fhcra.  V  rite  M 
booklet.      Agents  Wauled. 

SABO   TRAP    VFC.  (0 
3128  W.  25  St..     aeTctind.Ohio. 


Furs    Furs    Furs 

8pecl.ll   prices  paid    for   all  kinds  of    furs     Write  fi* 
prices   at  once.  (HAH.  J.  STRAl.l  "i 

Dealer  la  Raw  Furs.         MTTLESTOWN,  IT.NNA- 


R^Kfr   Prifm*    Pai/I   Send  us  your  rKlveH.epri. 
DCBI.    rriCeS    rata   shel1t..nr((R,hlack  wnlimtH, 


butternuts 

V 

229  WASH 


s  and  dn'Med  |)oultry  for  She  tiolklays 
WM    H.   rr»HK.\   &  (^)MPANY. 
HIN<iTON  HT.,  NEW  YORK  CH  V. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  SI^lS.'roK  T^ 

wen.  ••mna.  Potatoes  s  speelaltr.    Returns  day  Rocd* 

are  soM.     Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

SELRV   PRoiii'CE  CO..  PHILAPELPHIA. 


Livestock 


HOG  PRICES 


Food  Admijiistration  Statement 


Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Chief  of  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration  Meat  Divis- 
ion, on  November  3  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  the  prices 
of  hogs.  The  main  purposes  of  the 
food  administration  as  to  hogs  are 
four:  To  see  that  the  producer  at 
all  times  can  count  on  a  fair  price 
for  his  hogs  so  that  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  him;  to  see  that  the  farmer 
increases  the  number  of  hogs  bred;  to 
limit  the  profit  of  the  packer  and  the 
middleman,  and  to  eliminate  specula- 
tion. All  of  these  purposes  are  nec- 
essary because  we  must  have  more 
hogs,  so  that  the  ultimate  consumer 
.shall  at  all  times  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  hogs  at  the  lowest  feasible 
price. 

We  shall  establish  rigid  con- 
trol of  the  packer.  Fair  prices  to  the 
farmer  for  his  hogs,  we  believe,  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  full  control 
which  the  food  administration  has 
over  the  buying  of  the  allies,  our 
army  and  navy,  the  red  cross,  the 
Belgian  Relief  and  the  neutrals, 
which  together  constitute  a  consider- 
able factor  In  the  market.  The  first 
step  is  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in 
prices  paid  for  hogs  at  the  central 
markets.  Those  prices  must  become 
stable,  so  that  the  farmer  knows 
where  he  stands,  and  will  feel  justi- 
fied in  increasing  hogs  for  next  win- 
ter. The  prices,  so  far  as  we  can 
.iffect  them,  will  not  go  below  a  mini- 
mum of  about  $15.50  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  average  oi  the  pack- 
ers' droves  on  the  Chicago  market 
until  further  notice. 

We  have  had,  and  shall  have,  the 
advice  of  a  board  composed  of  prac- 
tical hog  growers  and  experts.  That 
lioard  advises  that  the  best  yard- 
.'^tick  to  measure  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  hog  is  the  cost  of  com. 
That  board  further  advises  that  the 
ratio  of  corn  price  to  hog  price  on 
the  average  over  a  series  of  a  year 
has  been  about  twelve  to  one  (or  a 
little  less).  When  the  ratio  has  gone 
lower  than  twelve  to  one.  the  stock 
t.f  hogs  in  the  country  has  decreased. 
When  it  was  higher  than  twelve,  the 
hogs  have  increased.  That  board  has 
Kiven  its  judgment  that  to  bring 
'  he  stock  of  hogs  back  to  normal  un- 
•ler  present  conditions,  the  ratio 
<hould  be  about  thirteen.  Therefore. 
-;  to  the  hogs  farrowed  next  spring, 
V  e  will  try  to  stabilize  the  price  so 
'hat  the  farmer  can  count  on  getting 
tor  each  100  pounds  of  hog  ready 
fur  market,  thirteen  times  the  aver- 
:ic;e  cost  per  bushel  of  the  corn  fed 
into  the  hogs. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
ff  this  statement.  It  is  not  a  guar- 
antee backed  by  money.  It  is  not  a 
I'Tomise  by  the  packers.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  Intention  and  policy  of 
the  food  administration  which  means 
t;i  do  justice  to  the  farmer. 


other  year  by  fully  one-fifth.  Total 
entries  are  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  show.  The  following  list  of 
entries  gives  a  slight  suggestion  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  great  show: 

Live  Stock  Entries 

Cattle.  —  Shorthorns,  605;  Aber- 
deen Angus,  268;  Hereford.  49.3; 
Galloway,  90;  Red  Polled,  120;  Poll- 
ed Durham,  75;  Grade  and  Cross- 
bred, 124;  Boys'  Club  entries,  55. 
Total  "cattle,   1.830. 

Sheep. — Shropshlres,  141;  Hamp- 
shires,  66;  Cotswolds,  34;  Lincolns, 
35;  Dorset,  54;  Oxford,  40;  Leices- 
ter, 16;  Southdown,  107;  Cheviot, 
62;  Rambouillet,  84;  Grade  and 
Crossbred,  190;  Others,  77.  Total 
sheep,  906. 

Swine. — Berkshires,  169;  Poland 
Chinas,  79;  Chester  White,  146;  Dur- 
oc  Jersey,  169;  Tamworth,  47;  York- 
shire, 52;  Hampshire,  113;  Grades 
and  Crossbred,   63.  Total  swine,   838. 

Horses. — Clydesdale,  181;  Percher- 
ons,  334;  Shires,  84;  Belgians,  225; 
Suffolk,  20;  Draft  in  Harness,  56. 
Total  horses.  900. 


INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
SHOW 


SKUNK 


We  pavf  too  prlcwforSkiink.MU'k 

Miiskr.1t.  nnri   nil   r«w   Ftir,     P''''* 

list  free     M   J  JEWETT  *  PONS, 

REDWOOD.  N.  Y.     -    DEPT    I.'. 


The  list  of  exhibitors  and  total  en- 
tries for  the  International  Live  Stock 
K\ position,  to  be  held  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  111..  December 
I  to  8.  indicate  the  biggest  show  in 
the  history  of  this  event.  The  list 
ff    exhibitors    exceeds    that    of    any 


SODA  LYE  NO  REMEDY  FOR  HOG 
WORMS 


Soda  lye  has  no  value  as  a  remedy 
or  preventative  against  worms  infest- 
ing hogs,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  of 
value  against  similar  intestinal 
parasites  in  other  animals,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Hogs  were  fed  daily  with  the 
soda  lye  mixed  in  their  food  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  printed 
on  the  label  of  the  sample  tested.  As 
a  result  it  was  found  that  the  hogs  re- 
mained infested  thruout  the  period  of 
treatment,  i\  months,  and  that  the 
extent  of  infestation  was  increased 
rather  than  decreased. 

While  the  efilcacy  of  soda  lye 
against  worms  parasitic  in  other  ani- 
mals was  not  tested,  it  is  probable, 
says  the  Department,  that  it  has  no 
value.  The  digestive  tract  of  sheep 
is  much  more  complex  than  that  of 
hogs,  and  It  is  probable  that  a  drug 
having  no  apparent  effect  on  worms 
in  the  comparatively  simple  digestive 
tract  of  hogs  would  be  equally  un- 
satisfactory in  the  case  of  sheep  and 
other  ruminants. 

Manufacturers  of  soda  lye  are 
warned  to  remove  labels  on  which 
are  printed  unwarranted  claims  that 
the  product  has  remedial  or  preventa- 
tive powers  against  worms,  or  ren- 
der themselves  liable  under  provis- 
ions of  the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910. 
— Department  Circular. 


SAVING  THE  MANURE 


Mr.  A.  J.  Collins,  of  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J.,  a  prominent  breeder  of 
hogs,  believe  in  letting  none  of  the 
manure  made  on  his  farms  go  to 
waste.  His  pigs  are  confined  in  con- 
crete pens  with  watertight,  concrete 
floors  that  slope  gently  toward  the 
rear,  at  which  point  four-inch  drains 
lead  to  a  number  of  concrete  wells 
at  the  rear  of  the  pens.  At  regular 
intervals  the  pens  are  flushed  with 
a  hose,  washing  both  solid  and  liquid 
manure  and  refuse  food  thru  the 
drains  into  the  wells.  From  these 
the  liquid  manure  is  pumped  to  a 
tank  wagon,  and  applied  to  the  or- 
chards. Thus  all  the  manure  goes 
hack  to  the  land. 

After  explaining  the  system,  Mr. 
Collins  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "We  used  to  repay  the  pigs  by 
feeding  them  the  rotten  and  w^ormy 
apples.  Now  we  spray  the  trees  so 
much  that  there  aren't  any  rotten 
apples?" — R.  li.  Scharring-Hausen, 
N,  J. 


Vh)^  Feed  Your 
CqWsGoldNuggetSf 


■^;:0:-;r»s 


...■^■■•;-«.j^ 


Feeding  com  and  oats  at  present 
prices  is  like  feeding  your  cows  gold     X'i?!Sa^ 
nuggets.     Stop  it!    Your  country  needs  your 
grain  and  you  need  the  money.    Follow  the  lead 
of  an  army  of  farmers  who  are  feeding 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

because  it  saves,  and  costs  less  than  home  grown  grains  and  makes  the  cows 
give  more  milk.  And  more  milk  at  present  sky-high  prices  means  more 
money  for  you.    International  Special  Dairy  Feed  means  that  you  will 

Get  More  Milk  Per  Cow 

—about  one  to  two  quarts  more  a  day.    It  is  palatable,  nutritious  and 
healthful — a  scientific  blending  of  grains,  cottonseed  me«d  and  molasses. 
Order  your  supply  of  International  wotw— and  avoid 
freight  and  "oversold"  delays.     Go  to  your  local 
dealer  today.    If  he  does  not  handle  International, 
don't  take  a  substitute — write  to  us.  For  more  milk 
you  must  have  International — the  choice  of  thou- 
sands of  successful  dairymen.    Try  a  ton  today. 


INTERNATIONAL 
5UGAR  TEED  COMPANY  t 

MinriGapolis  .   Minn. 

MilJs  At  Minneapolis  and  Memphis       ► 


Ef:m 


mn«w..«iMA  »M-. 


Let  Us  Quote  You 

a  Price  on  Doubling  Your 
Crops  and  Profits 


Ghe  le  f f re  u  frogPyiyEK 

We  have  the  rlcht  machine  for  you.  at  the 
rigrht  price,  to  make  you  big  profits  grindinK 
limeatome  to  enridi  your  land  and  double 
crops. 

A  Jc-ffery  Lime  Pohrer  will  erind  any  lime- 
stone ledee  rock  into  the  finest  limestone. 

Not  only  will  you  double  the  fertility  of  your 
own  soli,  but  you  can  Belittle  Fulver'd  Umeto 
your  neigbbors  at  an  attractive  protit.  You 
can  also  use  your  machine  for  crushing  rock 
for  concrete  and  road  work.  V'ourLlme  Ful\«er 
will  pay  yon  big  profits.  Requires  no  experi- 
ence. Simply  belt  tt  to  your  entrine  and  teed 
it  rock. 

WRITB  TODAY  for  Btr  36-Pate  Color 
lUuUraitd  Catalog  and  Sptctal  Propoiilton  — 
Cash  or  Easy  Terms  —  on  how  to  turn  your 
rocks  Into  dollars.  Be  sore  to  r<ve  b.  p.  of 
your  eneine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  Ca 

87pN.  Fourth  Street     :     :     Columbus.  Ohio 
-  L/yS  DEALER  AGENTS  WRITE 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  BUY  RAW  Fins    nmrcT  from  tiiciumt- 

«•  or  trai>per.  the  country  fur  liuvrr.     «.r  tlie  local 
dealer.    I'll  hiiy  one  hide  or    ton  tlimiRnnd    lildos. 
My  pri  rf  llsfj!  nrr  l(wiie«i    rreiilnrlv  throuclioiit   the 
,>r:isiiii.     W  Itri'l-;    for   unc  ainl  Kci-ii  i  <>.vi<>tl  mi  ii'ar- 
ket,  pond  ItloiiH       Tt  In    free  fur  t lip  .■inKIiic.     '■  PKH- 

ci:\r    i;\ru\     paid    on    .<iiii'Mi:nt.-;  a- 

MOITKTIVC.  TO  fj.'i  (K»  AM>  C>\  I:H  I  imv  all 
traniipori;itl(iii    cluirKo. 

Tf  yoii  pmtw.  ynii  ran  put  ymir  own  vnliiatlfin  on 
your  firsaO'l  if  1  iruuiicii  pay  :it;  niiirli  nr  niorp.  I 
win  rptum  j-oiir  furs  to  \oii  ut  my  cxjirTiw  If  you 
will  lx>  rivwimablc.  wp  will  In-  jilili- tn  lr:iil(>  vory 
nlcflv  and  Ijp  of  Itoiipfli  to  racli  oiIut  Try  nip - 
It  will  moan  "\tri  iiioti»\v  f  i^r  you.  (lot  tn  touch 
wlthmoatnuw.        ix>  IT    Now. 

HARRY   LEVY 
134-136  West  ZSth  St.,     New  York  CUjr 

■Member  of  IhP  Kiw  Tur  More  hams'   .Assorljilon 
of  Iho  Ifity  of    Now   York. 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

2>  to  30  prr  irni  protein  — 10  p-r  i.tnt   fat.   In  100  Ih. 
IflSr'i.    '''  cu.  11).  If  ss  than  Ion  lot..    A»k  lor  s.niiplrs. 

CONSOUDATED    DIGESTER   TANKAGE 

Mf.1t  .inil  IhMif.    40  to  9k  pfr  ffitt.  protfin-  \l  pfr 
cent,  ijt     f6S  per  tun.     Less  than  ton  lots,  4  <t>.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED   DRESSED   BEEF  CO. 

Oflfllllau.^er  l>ep,irtniri,t    B 
STOCK   YARDS  ClIllAPl  1  nil\.  I'.-V. 


This  is  that 
Remarkable  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

Mtwirl  \.  8-li;  H.  I',  you  liayo  Lepn  reading 
nnil  hvarini:  alioiit.  I.iplit,  Siuiplo,  Easily 
liandlfil,  S-lf-(iuidin(»  in  tlu-  furrow— Not  an 
extra  pounds  ni-it;lit  to  rarry,  ypt  plenty  for 
Tr.nrtion  — L.'SOOIIm.  piiarant.od  drn«l>ar  pull 
and  10  H.  P.  on  nil  Ult  work— Ccnlcr  of  gray- 
ity  low,  making  it  fine  for  sidi-  hill  work. 

Ar»  EfTicent  Tractor  for 
all    kinds   of  work   and 

Only  $6S5  F.O.  B.  Factory 

The    La  Crosse    Happy  Farmer    is  the 
Eastern  Farmer's   Tractor. 

Can  make  Prompt  IVIIvory  — Write  to 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

316-326  North  17th  St  ,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i!lllllllllllllllillllillllllllllllillll||||i|||||(± 

[Hogs  "-r  Tankage} 

^  Tankaer  builds  liic  fr.imes  to  rarrv  fatten-  SI 

^  in>:.     Kxp<!riin<-nt  station  report.s  show  that  S 

^  taiikaci-  i.s  tin-  <'lit'a)M-st   and  the  U-sl  feed  S 

SI  for  liojrs  and  grow  in  k  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

—  is  rarifidly   sterilized  ,  r.sp<><i.i||y   |iri>par«-d  n 

—  and    rp.idy    to    fivd.     It   pro  iuos   money  Z 

—  ni.ikerN  for  you.  Buy  dire<t  from  nianu-  SI 
~  f.'ietun-r  and  save  nuitiey.  Prices  on  SI 
~  rpqupst.  S 

=  D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,  = 
E        30th  &  MARKET  STS  ,    PHILA.  E 

rillllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllliiiiiiiiiiiin 


Free  Bails  For  Trappers 


$1  -00  RahIa  ^"^^^  ****'*y  ^' 

ipi  _  UUIUC  fore  our  supply  is 
exhausted  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to 
(et  free  the  Gvaranfeed  Decoy. 
BACH  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  158      New  York  City 


Please  mention   PennsylvaDia    Farmer  when  writint;  to  advertiserst 


r^'  1 1  ff^wif|H« 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


November  24,  1917. 
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Koveaiber  24,   1917. 


FARM  LABOR  AND  BOOZE 


^Pennsylvania  Farmer 


13—433 


I  Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects  || 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  NOVEMBER 
CROP  REPORT 


Conditions  since  the  October  fore- 
cast caused  a  reduction  of  about  19,- 
700,000  bushels  in  the  indicated  out- 
put. 

Potatoes  also  are  a  record  crop,  with 
a  total  of  439,686,000  bushels,  but  un- 
favorable weather  late  in  the  season 
caused  a  reduction  of  13,000,000  bu- 
shels. 

"The  corn  crop  of  1917  is  notable 
as  occupying  the  largfest  acreage  and 
producing  the  largest  total  crop  of 
record,"  said  a  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  "The  yield 
per  acre,  however,  is  not  exceptional, 
owing  to  an  unfavorable  season,  char- 
acterized by  a  late  spring,  a  cold  sum- 
mer, which  was  also  too  dry  over  much 
of  the  corn  belt  and  early  and  dam- 
aging frosts  and  freezes,  the  season 
being  thus  shortened  at  both  ends. 
Thus,  unhappily,  the  bountiful  crop 
contains  much  corn  that  did  not  fully 
mature,  probably  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent,  although  most  of  this  had  reach- 
ed the  dough  state,  making  it  useful 
for  silos  and  early  feeding. 

"The  potato  crop,  estimated  at  440,- 
000,000  bushels,  is  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, notwithstanding  an  unfavorable 
September  and  October  cut  down  the 
actual  production  below  the  forecasts 
made  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
northern  commercial  sections  were 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  unfav- 
orable weather  during  October.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  is  slightly  above 
average. 

"The  buckwheat  production  of  16,- 
813,000  bushels,  fell  below  early  fore- 
casts, although  it  is  up  to  an  average 
in  total  production  compared  with  for- 
mer years. 

"The  flaxseed  crop,  estimated  at 
9,648,000  bushels,  is  very  disappoint- 
ing in  its  outcome,  being  smaller  than 
early  forecasts,  and  much  below  an 
average  production." 


From  the  reports  received  it  ap- 
pears that  the  crop  has  been  dam- 
aged to  some  extent  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  by  late 
frosts  and  freezes,  but  it  is  believed 
that  with  favorable  weather  from 
now  on  the  major  portion  of  the  crop 
still  in  the  field  will  be  harvested.  It 
is  reported  from  Wisconsin  that  40 
percent  of  the  crop  still  remains  in 
the  field. 


TAX  UPON  FREIGHT  CHARGES 


COMMENTS  ON  CABBAGE  CROP 


From  a  large  number  of  reports 
received  from  special  cabbage  report- 
ers located  in  commercial  districts 
thruout  the  country,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  production  of  cabbage  In 
1917  will  approximate  502.700  tons, 
as  compared  with  691,920  tons  on 
Oct.  1;  770,220  tons  on  Sept.  1, 
and  750,460  tons  on  Aug.  1,  a  de- 
crease of  247,760  tons,  or  about  .33 
percent  as  compared  with  the  origin- 
al forecast  of  August  1,  and  about 
27  percent  as  compared  with  the 
'^recast  of  October  1,  the  latter 
month  having  been  very  unfavorable 
to  the  development  of  the  crop.  Of 
this  decrease,  121,900  tons,  or  about 
9  percent,  occurs  in  New  York  and 
\^  duo  to  a  late  and  unfavorable  sea- 
son which  prevented  the  heading  of 
much  late  planted  cabbage.  Of  the 
balance,  59,360  tons  occurs  in  Wis- 
consin, the  second  state  in  commer- 
cial importance,  and  is  due  to  prac- 
tically the  same  causes.  A  further 
Inrge  proportional  reduction  of  24,- 
710  tons  occurs  in  Colorado,  the  con- 
dition of  cabbage  in  which  state  it  is 
thought  was  heavily  over-eatimafed 
by  the  growers  at  the  beginning.  The 
aggregate  decrease  for  the  three 
states  is  205,970  tons,  or  about  83 
percent  of  the  total  decrease  in  ton- 
nage- 


The  Federal  revenue  act,  approved 
October  3,  1917,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision  pertaining  to  the 
tax  on  facilities  furnished  by  public 
utilities: 

Sec.  500.  That  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  November,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  there  shall  be 
levied,  assessed,  collected  and  paid  a 
tax  equivalent  to  three  percentum  of 
the  amount  paid  for  the  transporta- 
tion by  rail  or  water  of  property  by 
freight  consigned  from  one  point  in 
the  United  States  to  another. 

The  act  provides  that  it  will  be 
administered  according  to  the  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Most  of 
the  carriers  advise  that,  pending  the 
promulgation  of  such  final  regula- 
tions, they  will  apply  the  3  percent 
tax  upon  freight  charges  as  follows: 

(1)  The  tax  must  be  paid  by  the 
person,  corporation,  partnership  or 
association  paying  for  the  services 
or  facilities  rendered. 

(2)  The  tax  will  be  collected  on 
both  intrastate  and  interstate  traf- 
fic. 

(3)  The  tax  will  not  apply  to  ex- 
port shipments  if  the  lading  shows 
final  destination  to  be  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

The  tax  of  3  percent  on  amounts 
paid  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty by  freight  must  be  collected 
when  and  as  freight  revenues  are 
collected,  except  that  the  tax  may 
and  should  be  computed  at  the  time 
freight  bills  and  prepaid  shipping 
tickets  or  bills  of  lading  are  made. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  must  'be 
shown  on  the  face  of  each  such  bill, 
prepaid  ticket  or  lading. 

The  tax  must  be  collected  on  "col- 
lect" shipments  by  agents  at  des- 
tination, and  on  "prepaid"  shipments 
by  agents  at  point  of  origin. 


Another  member  of  the  committee, 
a  dairy  commissioner,  was  not  noti- 
fied of  the  meeting  in  time  so  he 
could  be  present,  and  the  resolution 
was  passed  without  hearing  what  he 
had  to  say.  The  two  strongest  argu- 
ments against  it  were  not  heard  un- 
til after  the  resolution  had  been 
passed  without  the  representation  of 
the  dairymen.  It  looks  like  some 
one  "put  one  over". — Butter,  Cheese 
and  Egg   Journal. 

Note. — Canada  had,  up  .to  this 
time,  always  prevented  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  so  as  to  develop  her 
dairy    industry. 


such  shipments.  This  reason  can  no 
longer  obtain  and  henceforth  export 
licenses  will  be  refused  if  shipments 
of  corn  are  made  previous  to  secur- 
ing licenses. — Price  Current. 


SEED  CORN 


CLOVER  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS 


Clover  seed  at  $15  made  its  first 
appearance  at  Toledo  on  October  13. 
No  doubt  the  war  had  its  influence, 
but  short  acreage  and  poor  crop  con- 
ditions in  many  sections  probably  had 
still  greater  effect.  Movement  is 
very  light,  shipments  were  moderate, 
nevertheless  stocks  decreased  for  the 
week  1,000  bags  at  Toledo.  Yet 
stocks  ought  to  accumulate  in  the 
fall  instead  of  which  they  have  been 
decreasing. 


PORK  PRICE  PROSPECTS 


CANADA  "CAMOUFLAGED" 


Oleomargarine  has  found  its  way 
into  Canada  thru  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  so-called  Milk  Committee 
in  which  was  vested  the  power  to 
decide  this  question.  They  called  it 
a  milk  committee,  so  the  householder 
who  reads  the  "Milk  Committee" 
recommendation  in  the  daily  papers 
will  get  the  Idea  that  the  sale  of 
oleo  in  Canada  is  sanctioned  by  the 
dairy  interests.  "Farm  and  Dairy" 
has  taken  this  "Milk  Committee"  to 
pieces,  and  they  find  that  those  of 
the  conunittee  who  favored  this 
recommendation  'were  as  follows: 
One  inspector,  a  contractor,  a  medi- 
cal health  officer,  a  farmer,  who  is 
president  of  the  Toronto  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  an  alderman 
and  the  president  of  a  dairy  com- 
pany. The  farmer  opposed  this  reso- 
lution  strongly,    but    without    avail. 


Mr.  Hoover  in  the  OflRcial  Bulletin, 
on  October  27,  concluding  a  state- 
ment on  "Rapid  Decline  of  the 
World's   Herds,"  etc.,  said: 

"I  realize  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  market  prices  may  act 
as  a  deterrent,  and,  further,  that 
this  may  sometimes  come  from  a 
failure  to  glimpse  an  opportunity 
before  one.  I  therefore  wish  to  make 
this  positive  statement  that,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Food  Admlnis-. 
tration  Is  able,  thru  Its  Infiuence  on 
the  purchase  of  pork  and  its  pro- 
ducts for  exportation,  it  will  do  all 
within  its  power  to  see  that  prices 
of  pork  are  maintained  in  a  ratio  to 
feed  prices  that  will  cover  not  only 
costs  of  production  but  proper  re- 
muneration to  the  producer. 

"By  a  system  of  license  control  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  the 
Food  Administration  will  further 
help  the  producers.  This  system  will 
tend  toward  the  abolition  of  specula- 
tion, the  punishment  of  profiteering, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  consum- 
er receives  the  product  at  a  fair 
ratio  of  the  producer's  price,  and 
that  vice  versa  the  producer  receives 
a  fair  interpretation  of  the  consum- 
er's payment.  All  of  these  measures, 
I  believe,  offer  a  new  hope  for  agri- 
culture." 


The  Food  Administration  repeats 
the  statement  that  seed  grain  may 
be  sold  by  one  farmer  to  another  at 
any  price  they  may  agree  upon  re- 
gardless of  the  established  maximum 
price,  but  the  dealer  must  sell  at  the 
maximum  price  plus   15   percent. 

The  lateness  of  the  corn  crop  has 
made  the  seed  question  a  very  seri- 
ous one.  The  recent  widespread  frost 
completely  stopped  maturing  of  the 
corn  in  thousands  of  acres  and  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  frosted 
corn  will  not  mature  or  be  worth 
anything  as  seed.  Seed  selection 
should  be  made  Immediately  and 
with  extreme  care. 

Demonstrations  In  the  selection  of 
seed  corn  in  Michigan  carried  on  by 
students  from  the  agricultural  col- 
lege show  that  the  seed  corn  situa- 
tion in  that  state  Is  quite  serious.  It 
Is  reported  by  the  examiner  that  not 
one  bushel  of  old  seed  can  be  found 
in  that  state  and  that  the  seed  picked 
from  this  year's  crop  is  of  very  un- 
certain quality. 


COTTONSEED    MEAL    OUTLOOK 


From  investigations  made  by  a 
Southern  trading  firm  into  the  pros- 
pective supply  of  protein  feeds,  the 
outlook  is  most  encouraging  for 
feeders.  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  607,000  tons  of  peanut  meal, 
5,000,000  tons  of  velvet  beans,  which 
will  make  4,000,000  tons  of  meal, 
and  2,500,000  tons  of  cottonseed 
meal,  making  a  total  of  5,107,000 
tons  of  meal  to  be  consumed  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  stated  that  the 
consuming  demand,  including  the 
fertilizer  Industry,  is  not  over  2,- 
000,000  tons. 

From  these  figures  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  concentrated  feeding  stuffs 
can  be  sold  at  exhorbitant  prices 
the  coming  year.  The  present  high 
prices  are  due  to  late  starting  of 
crushers  and  mills  and  the  conse- 
quent light  production.  It  looks  as 
If  prices  must  take  a  tumble  soon. 


NOTES   ON  NEW   JERSEY  CROPS 


EXPORTATION  OF  CORN 


The  War  Trade  Board  has  put  Into 
effect  the  prohibition  against  the  ex- 
port of  corn  except  in  special  cases 
where  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  exporting  has  been  sub- 
mitted. This  is  due  to  the  late  ar- 
rival of  the  new  corn  harvest,  and 
exporters  have  been  warned  not  to 
make  any  phipmcnts  or  any  contracts 
for  snipment  unless  licenses  for  ex- 
port have  previously  been  secured. 

Tn  the  past  exporters  have  made 
shipments  and  then  attempted  to  use 
the  fact  that  they  were  paying  de- 
murrage  as   a  reason   for  releasing 


Farm  labor  continues  scarce  and 
high.  Some  corn  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  remains  unharvest- 
ed.  In  some  sections  of  the  state 
unfavorable  weather  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor  delayed  farm  operations,  es- 
pecially the  seeding  of  grain  and 
harvesting  of  com. 

Preliminary  Estimates  of  New  Jersey 
Crops 
Corn,  40  bushels  per  acre.  ll.SSO,- 
000  bushels;  wheat.  19  bushels  per 
acre,  1,658.700  bushels;  rye,  19 
bushels  per  acre,  1,330,000  bushels; 
oats.  32  bushels  per  acre,  2,208,000 
bushels;  buckwheat,  19  bushels  per 
acre.  319,000  bushels;  hay.  1.5  tons 
per  acre,  534,000  tons;  potatoes,  105 
bushels  per  acre.  10,264.000  bushels: 
sweef  potatoes,  104  bushels  per  acrP. 
2,392,000  bushels;  cranberries,  12.2 
barrels  per  acre,  122,000  barrels. 


There  is  some  comedy  in  farm 
labor  experiences,  especially  if  you 
have  a  well-developed  sense  of 
humor.     Let  me  tell  the  tragedy. 

Two  years  ago  we  employed  two 
men,  both  above  the  average  of  farm 
laborers.  The  one,  however,  was  a 
drinker  and  went  on  periodical 
sprees,  away  from  the  farm,  but  to 
the  detriment  of  his  work.  Finally 
he  became  bolder  and  more  reckless, 
and,  filled  with  liquor,  ran  amuck. 
He  drove  his  fellow  workman  away 
so  effectually  that  it  was  nearly  a 
month  before  trace  of  him  was  found 
and  he  has  not  been  near  the  farm 
since.  Then  the  fiend  turned  his  at- 
tention to  my  wife  and  me  and  be- 
tween crime  and  attempted  crime  he 
ran  the  gamut  from  assault  and  bat- 
tery (knocking  us  both  down  re- 
peatedly and  stamping  upon  us)  to 
murder  and  arson.  That  he  did  not 
succeed  in  these  latter  crimes  was 
not  owing  to  lack  of  will  and  inten- 
tion. For  more  than  two  hours  we 
were  helpless  before  his  raging,  but 
finally  we  escaped  to  the  woods  and 
in  time  saw  him  go  away.  We  had 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  that  would 
have  been  effective,  for  without  dis- 
abling him  we  would  only  have  made 
matters  worse.  So  we  could  only 
endure  and  seek  to  avoid  his  insane 
rushes.  Expecting  his  return  to  fin- 
ish what  he  had  begun,  as  he 
threatened,  I  bought  a  revolver  to 
be  ready;  but  he  was  arrested  while 
on  his  way  to  the  farm  one  night, 
after  a  week's  debauch.  We  spent 
much  time  and  money  to  put  him 
where  he  belonged,  but  before  his 
case  came  to  trial  he  forefeited  his 
bond  and  is  now  a  fugitive. 

With  more  than  20  acres  of  corn 
to  harvest,  besides  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat, and  all  our  help  gone,  the 
outlook  was  not  bright.  We  grasped 
at  straws.  Three  very  seedy  persons 
applied  for  work  and  we  engaged 
them.  Their  work  was  in  keeping 
with  their  appearance.  Their  noses 
did  not  belie  them.  They  were,  per- 
haps better  than  no  help  at  all,  but 
not  very  much  I  figured  that  with 
wages  and  board  I  paid  them  50 
cents  for  every  bushel  of  corn  they 
husked.  They  could  not  even  pick 
potatoes,  to  say  nothing  of  handling 
the  digger;  but  we  worried  along 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  Albert 
came.  He  came  direct  from  a  farm 
in  New  York  and  the  contrast  to 
what  we  had  was  startling.  I  dis- 
charged two  of  the  others,  retaining 
the  one  who  appeared  most  willing 
to  learn,  and  we  got  In  our  crops. 
Then  only  Albert  remained,  beyond 
question  the  most  efficient  farm  help- 
er we  ever  had.  He  was  quiet,  neat, 
clean,  well-mannered,  Industrious, 
and  above  all.  helpful,  with  all  the 
word  Implies.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
us  to  engage  him  at  good  wages  and 
increase    them    from    time    to    time. 

From  the  first  he  professed  to  have 
no  use  for  liquor  and  for  almost  a 
year  we  believe  he  abstained  entire- 
ly. We  ourselves  never  use  any  In- 
toxicants In  the  home  or  elsewhere 
for  any  purpose  and  he  apparently 
fell  in  with  our  ways  in  this  as  in 
other  respects.  Things  looked  bright 
on  the  farm  and  we  were  beginning 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  when  the 
inevitable  happened.  Before  we 
were  aware  of  what  was  going  on  he 
resumed  his  drinking,  and  a  little 
more  than  a  month  ago,  he  shot  him- 
self thru  the  heart  with  the  pistol 
I  had  bought  for  defense  and  which 
he  had  found.  A  quart  of  bad  whis- 
key was  the  moving  spirit.  We  were 
Within  a  dozen  feet  of  him  when  he 


did  it  and  the  shock  was  terrible.  I 
say  "resumed",  for  from  facts  we 
have  since  learned  and  pieced  to- 
gether we  believe  that  he  formerly 
drank  heavily;  that  he  tried  to  break 
away  from  the  habit  and  left  his  na- 
tive state  for  ours.  Looking  for 
work,  he  happened  to  come  to  us 
when  we  needed  help.  He  found 
ours  the  kind  of  place  he  was  looking 
for  and  was  glad  to  stay.  But  his 
old  enemy  was  too  strong  for  him 
in  the  end  and  he  took  the  only  way 
out  he  knew. 

Again  we  have  no  hired  man,  and, 
what  is  more,  we  shall  not  get  one. 
Our  experiences  with  the  help  prob- 
lem during  the  past  fourteen  years 
have  been  so  harrassing  that  we  have 
finally  decided  never  again  to  sub- 
mit to  the  care,  the  anxiety  and  the 
trouble  labor  of  this  kind  affords. 
Our  farming  will  be  changed  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  We  will  culti- 
vate fewer  acres  and  leave  the  rest 
of  the  farm  in  grass  or  have  it  culti- 
vated by  neighbors  if  they  can  find 
the  time  and  the  strength  to  do  it. 
If  a  reliable  family  can  be  obtained 
we  may  hire  the  whole,  but  no  more 
foot-loose  hired  men  of  the  kind 
we  farmers  must  now  be  thankful 
to  get  will  be  tolerated  here. 

There  are  those  who  prate  that 
the  state  has  the  right  to  ask  that  my 
farm  be  cultivated  for  the  good  of 
all.  It  may  be  so;  but  the  right  of 
my  family  to  safety  and  peace  tran- 
scends other  rights,  and  so  long  as 
the  state  licenses  the  hellish  traffic 
that  unchains  the  beast  in  our  hired 
men  It  cannot  consistently  look  for 
complete    response    on    our   part. 

T  have  given  the  barest  outline  of 
what  we  hdve  suffered  from  that 
awful  combination,  liquor  and  the 
hired  man.  We  have  neither  strength 
nor  win  to  continue  the  unequal 
struggle,  so  we  have  made  our  de- 
cision. We  shall  continue  to  work 
early  and  late  to  produce  all  we  may. 
but  we  will  no  longer  be  under  the 
handicap  an  unstable  hired  man  Im- 
poses. The  strain  is  too  great  and 
the  result  too  likely  to  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  what  we  have  already 
experienced.  —  Howard  Mitman, 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 


ONLY  HELP  TAKEN 


The  October  20  Issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  was  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  subscription  to  us.  There 
were  so  many  things  of  value,  and 
above  all  we  found  so  much  com- 
fort to  us  In  the  news  of  what  is 
being  done  to  have  farm  boys  ex- 
empted from  the  draft.  We  are  old 
people  and  r -r  youngest  son  is  all 
that  we  have  n  home  of  a  family  of 
six  children.  He  was  called  for  ex- 
amination in  September,  and  passed. 
We  have  175  acres  of  land  and  milk 
from  20  to  30  cows.  This  boy  has 
been  doing  all  of  the  heavy  work. 
Now  if  he  is  taken  we  will  be  all 
broken  up  In  business  as  the  father 
is  65  years  old  and  unable  to  do  much 
work  except  the  chores. 

We  are  trying  to  do  all  we  can 
In  the  raising  of  crops  that  are  need- 
ed and  it  seems  unjust  that  we  must 
also  give  up  our  boy  and  thus  lose 
the  only,  help  we  have  left  on  the 
farm.  We  have  always  been  farm- 
ers and  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
else.  We  asked  for  exemption  for 
oiir  boy,  and  It  was  denied.  We  live 
on  a  corner  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  each  way  six  young  men 
have  been  taken,  so  It  Is  Impossible 
to  get  help.  Our  farm  Is  mortgaged, 
and  If  our  boy  is  taken  we  do  not 
know  how  we  will  be  able  to  hold 
on. — A.   W.,   Cattaraugus  Co.,   N.  Y. 


Three 

Useful  Machines 

THREE   International  machines  that  will 
pay  their  way  on  any  farm  where  there 
is  corn  to  market  or  livestock  to  feed  are  : 
An  International  Feed  Grinder 
A  Keystone  Corn  Sheller 
A  Mogul  Kerosene  Engine 

International  Feed  Grinders,  for  grinding  small  grain,  corn 
on  the  cob,  or  corn  in  the  husk,  come  in  three  styles  with 
•egular  or  special  plates,  6",  8",  and  10"  in  diameter.    Capa- 
;ities  from  5  to  30  bushels  per  hour. 

Keystone  Shellers,  adaptable  to  large  or  small  ears,  shell 

hard  or  soft  corn  clean  without  crack- 
ing the  kernels  or  crushing  the  cobs. 
There  are  eight  styles  in  1,  2,  4,  and 
6-hole  sizes,  with  capacities  from  a 
few  ears  shelled  by  hand,  up  to  4,000 
bushels  per  day. 

Mogul  Kerosene  Engines  furnish 
steady,  economical  power  for  these 
and  other  farm  machines.  They 
operate  on  the  cheapest  fuels.  Mogul 
kerosene  mixers;  built-in  magnetos  that  make  batteries  un- 
necessary; enclosed  crank  cases;  full  equipment,  ready  to  run; 
are  features  of  all  Mogul  engines,  from  1  to  50- H.  W 

Equip  your  farm  with  a  set  of  these  three  useful  machines. 
See  the  local  dealer  or  write  the  address  below  for  complete 
information. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_  (lacerperated)  •«      .^ 

CHICAGO  USA 

Qiampion  Deeriag  McConnick  Milwaukee  Osborne 


Free! 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
Nvill  suggest  a/air«r 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

•*SCALEC1DE" 

As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  Strength- 
en yours,  we  wiU  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  now  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE^'. 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  elaeboing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  ffrowera  aay  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  Is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
US  tor  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"  Profits  In  Kail  Spraying". 

M'f  g  Chemists 
SO  Church  St.   Dept.A         New  York 


LET  US  TAH 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorseorCow  bide.  Calf  or  other  skina 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
intocodts  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rues  or  gloves  whon  so  ordered.  Vour 
fur  goods  will  eoat  you  !•••  tbaa  to  buy 
tbvruuiul  h"  virth  iii.rt". 

Our  IMuBlnHod  cstaloa  giives  a  lot  of 
InforniHiluo.  It  telU  huw  to  take  oS 
and  ciixe  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  frelglit  both  ways;  about  our 
sal*  dyeliifl  preooas  on  ciir  and  horse 
hidi-,  cult  and  otlii-r  skins,  about  tlie 
fur  cri<Kl9  and  game  tropbies  we  eeU. 
taxidtrinv.  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  jjnt  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  platts  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  (rarments, 
with  prioes  '  also  fur  garmenls  rsmod* 
•tod  and  rooslred. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendlngrl 
J-our  correct  address  namins:  which,  or 
f^th  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyclf  Ave^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


HUBBARD'S 


EST.    18'. 

IF 


You  are  not  selllni;  FertUlzerij  and  our  account 
l8  not  already  represented  lu  your  locality,  we 
suggent  that  you  write  us  for  our  very  otlruetlve 
propoHltloD.  The  work  of  selling  Fertilizers  Is 
pleasant  and  very  proQtable  and  can  be  under- 
taken at  your  spare  time  without  Interfering 
with  your  other  duties. 

Write  at   once  before  your  territory  Is  taken. 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

802-3-4-S-*  Kayiar  BIdg.,     Ballimors,  Md. 

FERTILIZERS 


Don't  Rent  A  Farm— You  Can  Buy  One 

PkaanAr  along  the  K ans.w  City  Southern  Railway 
vneapvr  than  you  ran  rent  one  In  the  old  settled 
states.  Write  for  copy  of  "Land  Offerings,"  "The 
Orark  Region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,"  "West 
Louisiana,  Eiwt  Texas  and  the  Ciulf  Coast,"  and 
"Eastern   Oklahoma." 

Address,     IMMIORATION"    BUREAU 
Xo.503     K.  C.  S.  Building,      Kansas  City,    MlasouTL 


HAY 


W.  0,  POWER  (CO. 


are  the     largest  handlers  of    commission  hay 


SOI  W.33St..   Nnr  Vtrk  H 

...><c.  .,„... ..^.8  of    commission  hay  » 

In  greater    New  York;  If  you  have  bfty  to  dts-  ^ 

poee  of  rommunlcate  with  them.  Y 

HAY 


IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Cheap  grazing  gives  wonderful  opportunity  to  produce 
high  priced  meats.  .\sk  for  offlclal  State  bulletlna. 
Dept.  of  Immigration,        Capitol  X,        Pierre,  S.  D. 


UBBER. 


MftRlfTRS 

"The  Best" 


Greatest  strength  and  dura-  S 
bility.  Ten  years  guarantee  if  di-  = 
rections  are  followed.  Painted  E 
occasionally  it  will  last  twenty  ^ 
years.  Comes  in  three  thicknesses  S 

Ast  youT  deaUr  or  write  us  for  frt*       S 
tootlet  and  sampltt.  S 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Corp.  s 
22  S.  Marahall  St.,       PhUa..  Pa.  s 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililliiiiiiiiiiiiii; 


Get  in  touch  with  us  before  sell- 
ing your  Hay.  We  will  send  rep- 
resentative to  buy  If  of  sufficient 
quantity,  for  cash.  Reference: — 
Fourth  St.  N'atlonal  Bank  and 
Robert  Morris    Trust  Company. 

E.  H.Rishel  Co..  Inc., 
M9  Drexel    Bl.lg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PIPE 


second  band.  Large  stock  all 
sizes  furnished  with  new.threads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  shipments. 
J.F.Qrinith,    416MoTsrSI.,  Phlla. 


HAY 


Ship  To   The  Old    Reliable    Boua 
Daniel  McCaffrey's  Sent 

623625  Wabsth  Bldi,,  Fltttburtl.  Pi. 


What  15c  Br,  You  'tr  Nation's  Capiy 


ThelittJe  matter  oi  tSein  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
timlfr  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  I'athfinderisan  illustrated  weekly, 
r  ubUshed  at  the  Nation's  center, for  the  Nation ;  ■  paper  that  prints 
all  th  e  news  ol  the  world  and  tells  thr  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now 
In  its  JSIkyear.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  pursai 
it  costs  buttla  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  Is  golB( 
on  in  |heworld,atthelra«tF>prnseof  time  or  money,  this  is  your 

means.  II  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholes.irae,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  Ilyoa 

would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  eTerything  clearly,  lairly.  brie  fly— hrrc  it  is.  Send  tSc  to  »how  that  you  might  like  siich  a 

ptpci.andwc  wid'send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks. 

Tke  ISc  do«*  out  repay  ut;  we  are  gUd  to  iOTCtt  in  new  f  rieadi. 


Waehlncton,  the  heme  of  ttie  Pathfinder,  la  the 
nerve-center  of  civlllaatlon  |  hiatory  la  beln( 
made  at  thie  world  capital.  The  Pathflnder'a 
illuetrated  weekly  review  (h^ee  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  eorred  diasnoale  of  publle  affair* 
during  theea  atrenuoue,  epoch.mahiwg  day. 


THE  PATHFINDER,  Box  78.  Washington,  D.C 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

For  All   of  Which   We  Give   Thanks 


Ovr   Thanksgiving'  Meats,  etc. 


Ours  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  tur- 
key r.'ising  sections,  and  we  surely 
ought  to  save  one  good  bird  out  of 
the  Hock  for  our  own  Thanksgiving 
Day  dinner  this  year.  We  have  tried 
to  do  our  part  well  in  feeding  the 
world;  we  have  made  our  acres  work 
harder  than  ever,  and  so  let  us  not 
begrudge  ourselves  a  prime  bird  from 
our  liock. 

Roast  Turkey 
Wash  the  turkey,  stuff  with  a 
chestnut  stuffing,  sew  up,  lay  the 
turkey  in  the  dripping  pan,  pour  a 
large  cupful  of  boiling  water  over  it, 
and  roast  about  10  minutes  per  lb 
— slowly  the  first  hour.  Baste  faith- 
fully. Occasionally  dredge  with  tlour, 
basting  with  butter  at  the  last.  Dish 
the  turkey.  Pour  the  major  part  of 
the  fat  from  the  pan,  thicken  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid  with  brown- 
ed flour;  salt  and  pepper,  let  boil  up, 
then  serve  in  a  boat.  A  prime  cock- 
erel may  be  prepared  the  same  way. 
— Helen  Lyman,  Berkshire  Co..  Mass. 

Dressing  for  Roast  Fowl 

An  excellent  dressing  for  a  none- 
too-fat  fowl  is  made  as  follows: 
Break  a  loaf  of  corn  bread  into 
crumbs,  add  ';•.  lb.  peanut  butter,  4 
table.'-poons  finely  chopped  parsley,  1 
onion  chopped  fine,  2  stalks  of  cel- 
ery chopped  fine,  salt,  pepper,  sage, 
savory  and  mace  to  taste.  Add  suf- 
ficient bacon  fat  to  bind  the  ingre- 
dients somewhat;  spoon  into  the 
fowl,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
— L    M.  Thornton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.   Y. 

Roast  Fig 

Clean,  stuff  and  truss  a  pig,  put 
on  the  rack  in  a  dripping  pan,  brush 
the  entire  surface  with  melted  but- 
ter, and  make  four  parallel  gashes 
on  each  side  of  backbone.  Put  in 
hot  oven,  cover  with  buttered  paper 
and  roast  2\  hours,  basting  every  10 
minutes.  Remove  the  paper,  and 
brown  10  minutes.  Remove  to  plat- 
ter, garnish  with  celery  tips,  and  put 
a  red  apple  in  the  mouth. — Helen 
Lyman.  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Cuban  Sauce  for  Roast  Fig 
To  the  juice  of  half  an  orange  and 
one  lemon  add  a  seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper,  \  cup  boiling  water,  and 
1  beaten  egg.  Cook  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  then  add  1  level  table- 
spoon butter.  Put  a  little  at  side  of 
each  serving. 

Ham  Boiled  in  Cider 

Partly  fill  a  large  kettle  wltn 
sweet  cider  and  boil  45  minutes,  add- 
ing more  cider  it  it  boils  away  too 
much.  Remove  from  fire,  put  in  a 
bag  of  .spices — cinnamon,  mace  and 
cloves  in  equal  amounts — and  half  a 
ham.  Return  to  the  fire  and  boil 
slowly  six  or  seven  hours,  or  cook  in 
firelcss  cooker  that  long.  There 
should  be  enough  of  the  cider  to 
cover  the  ham  when  it  is  put  In,  and 
hot  water  should  be  added  to  take 
the  place  of  that  lost  hy  evaporation 
in  boiling.  Remove  from  fire,  and 
let  the  ham  cool  in  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  boiled. 

Steamed  Oysters 
Brown  as  many  slices  of  bread  as 
there  are  persons  to  be  served.  Care- 
fiilly  drain  the  oysters  and  steam 
them  over  salted  water  for  10  min- 
utes. Remove  from  steamer,  mix  with 
a  dressing  made  of  very  thick  sweet 
cream,  salt,  pepper,  or  of  milk,  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  and  serve  at  once 
poured  over  the  slices  of  toast. 


Spanish  Steak   (Fish) 

Cut  a  slice  of  bacon  into  small 
pieces,  add  a  chopped  onion  and 
brown  in  frying  pan.  When  the 
onion  is  tender,  add  2  cups  canned 
tomatoes,  2  tablespoons  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  of  the  tomato  juice, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  \  teaspoon  pepper, 
I  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
a  dust  of  allspice  and  cinnamon.  In 
the  bottom  of  a  pan  put  a  fish  steak 
weighing  about  13  lbs.,  pour  the 
sauce  over  it  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour. 

Steamed  Chicken 

Make  a  dressing  of  bread  crumbs 
and  1  hard  boiled  egg  chopped  fine, 
a  few  raisins  and  a  seasoning  o'f 
chopped  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  chop- 
ped sweet  peppers.  Fill  a  chicken 
with  this  dressing,  put  in  a  steamer 
and  steam  until  tender.  In  a  baking 
dish  put  1  pint  sweet  cream,  1  cup 
soup  stock,  1  cup  mashed  sweet  po- 
tato. 1  cup  chopped  okra  or  stewed 
corn,  I  lb.  bacon  chopped  fine,  all 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
thoroly,  add  enough  cooked  rice  to 
make  as  thick  as  a  soft  biscuit  dough. 
Hollow  out  a  hole  in  the  center,  in 
which   place   the  chicken.      Bake   in 


Baked  Potato  Strips. — Peel  6  po- 
tatoes, cut  into  strips,  soak  in  salted 
cold  water  one  hour,  dry  with  towel, 
dip  into  2  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
lay  in  a  large  baking  pan.  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  paprika,  and  bake 
until  brown.— Helen  Lyman,  Berk- 
shire Co.,   Mass. 

Corn  Pie.  —  Line  a  baking  dish 
with  biscuit  dough;  to  1  can  of  corn 
add  2  eggs,  1  cup  milk  and  a  season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thoroly, 
pour  into  the  crust,  and  bake  30 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Scalloped  Com. — To  2  cups  corn 
add  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  tablespoon 
butter,  2  cups  cracker  crumbs,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Cheese-Carrot  Dish. — Cook  young 
carrots  In  salted  water,  and  when 
done  mash  with  a  wire  potato  mash- 
er. To  each  cup  carrots  add  1  tea- 
spoon butter,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  I 
cup  grated  cheese.  Beat  until  thoro- 
ly mixed  and  serve  at  once. — Mrs.  L. 
M.  Thornton,  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


CONSIDER  THE  GOLDEN 
FUMFKINS 


What  can  you  do  with  a  pumpkin? 
Before    turning    it    into    the    good 


ture  and  bake.  This  crust  may  be 
used  with  any  semi-solid  filling,  or 
the  pastry  may  be  omitted  altogether 
and  the  pumpkin  custard  baked  as 
a  pudding. 

Baked  Pumpkin. — Cut  the  pump- 
kin into  quarters.  Allow  two  quar- 
ters of  a  large  pumpkin  for  a  family 
of  six.  Remove  seed  but  do  not  peel. 
Place  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  until 
tender  enough  to  pierce  easily  with 
a  fork.  Serve  from  the  rind  at  the 
table   with  gravy. 

Fumpkin  Fones 

2  cups  cornmeal 

2  cups  stewed  pumpkin 

1  teaspoon  salt 

6  tablespoons  syrup 

Press  the  pumpkin  thru  a  ricer. 
Blend  with  the  other  ingredients. 
Mold  with  the  hands  into  small  pones 
and  bake  in  a  greased  biscuit  tin  un- 
til a  rich  brown,  about  30  minutes. 
If  too  moist  to  mold  well,  add  more 
cornmeal. 

Golden   Chips 

2  pounds  pumpkin 
2  cups  thin  syrup 

1  cup  lemon  juice 

2  ounces  ginger  root 

Cut  a  small  sweet  pumpkin  into 
narrow  strips.  Remove  the  peel 
and  seeds  and  cut  into  thin  slices. 
Arrange  the  pumpkin  in  a  preserv- 
ing kettle  in  flat  layers.  Pour  over 
it  the  syrup  and  lemon  juice,  cover 
and  let  stand  24  hours.  Add  the  peel 
of  one  lemon  shredded  fine  and  the 
ginger  root.  Cook  until  the  pump- 
kin is  tender,  then  pour  it  into  an 
earthen  jar.  In  a  few  days  pour  the 
syrup  from  the  pumpkin.  Boil  to 
reduce  and  thicken  It,  and  pour  it 
"hot  over  the  pumpkin. — U.  S,  F.  A. 


SELECT  YOUR  FIE 


ESTIMATING  THE  FUMFKIN  FIE  TIMBER 


a  moderate  oven   30   minutes. — Mrs. 
L.  M.  Thornton,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THANKS  FOR  VEGETABLES 


Diced  Turnip. — Pare,  slice  and  cut 
in  dice  an  inch  square,  boil  until 
nearly  done  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible. Then,  for  1  quart  of  turnips, 
add  1  tablespoon  sugar,  salt  to 
suit  taste,  3  tablespoons  cream  and 
1  beaten  egg,  and  cook  until  dressing 
is  well  heated. 

Creamed  Celery. — Scrape  the  out- 
side stalks  of  celery,  cut  into  pieces 
an  Inch  long,  put  into  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  cover,  and  cook  until 
tender.  Drain-off  water,  and  dress 
with  butter  and  milk,  or  with  cream, 
thickened  with  a  little  flour. 

Baked  Onions  With  Cheese. — Peel 
and  cut  into  half-inch  slices  some 
large  white  onions;  parboil  in  salted 
water,  drain  and  arrange  in  a  but- 
tered baking  dish  with  bits  of  but- 
ter, and  bake  until  soft,  then  sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  layer  of 
grated  cheese.  Return  to  the  oven 
long  enough  to  melt  the  cheese. 

Fried  Beets. — Cook  large  beets  un- 
til tender,  plunge  into  cold  water  and 
remove  the  sklne;  cut  into  thick 
slices,  dredge  In  cracker  dust  or 
flour  and  fry  In  bacon  fat. 


dishes  you  know  so  well,  take  a  long 
look  at  this  glorious  bit  of  color, 
double-dyed  with  sunshine.  Its  very 
beauty  evokes  thanksgiving.  Cut  off 
the  top,  scoop  out  the  meat,  then 
fill  the  shell  with  sprays  of  red- 
brown  autumn  leaves  and  place  this 
golden  bowl  in  the  center*  of  the 
Thanksgiving  board.  Then  use  the 
inside  for  food. 

Here  is  a. group  of  recipes  that  are 
different.  They  are.  from  the  1917 
edition  of  the  Pumpkin  Book. 

1917  Fumpkin  Fie 
1  cup  molasses 
1  quart  cooked  pumpkin 
Grrtrd  peel  of  1  lemon 
\   teaspoon   each    of*  nutmeg,    cloves 

and  cinnamon 
4   egg? 

Heat  the  molasses  and  stir  into  the 
pumpkin;  add^  the  seasoning  and 
beaten  yolks  of' the  eggs.  Mix  well; 
add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Bake  in  a  pudding  dish.  Serve 
cold.  Mashed  sweet  potato  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  pumpkin  if 
thinned  with  1].  cups  milk. 

Corn  Meal  Crust  for  Pumpklfl  Pie. 
— Grease  a  pie  tin.  and  cover  it  with 
dry  cornmeal  one-eighth  of  an  Inch 
thick,  shaking  it  to  scatter  the  corn- 
meal.    Fill  with  the  above  pie  mix- 


Mince  Meat. — Nine  pints  cooked 
and  chopped  meat,  18  pints  chopped 
apples.  1\  lbs.  salt  pork  chopped  fine, 
2  pints  brown  sugar,  lA  pints  mo- 
lasses, 1  pint  boiled  cider  or  \  pint 
vinegar,  1  lb.  currants,  2  lbs.  raisin:', 
1  tablespoon  each  of  cassia,  nutmeg, 
allspice,  cloves,  salt.  Cook  all  to- 
gether very  slowly  four  hours,  and 
sterilize  for  15  minutes  in  cans  in 
water-bath  as  for  cold-pack  canning. 

Cranberry  Pie. — Three-fourths  cup 
each  of  cranberries,  sugar,  cold  wa- 
ter and  raisins.  Cook  all  together 
until  cranberries  crack  open,  then 
add  1  teaspoon  flour,  2  level  table- 
spoons butter  and  1  teaspoon  of  van- 
illa creamed  together.  Bake  in  two 
crusts. 

Squash  Pie. — Three  cups  squash,  2 
cups  sweet  milk,  1  cup  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  *  teaspoon  cassia,  pinch 
of  cloves.  2  eggs.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.     Make  two  pies. 

Raisin  Pie. — Boil  1  lb.  raisins  one 
hour,  add  the  Juice  and  rind  of  1 
lemon,  1  cup  sugar  and  2  tablespoons 
flour.       Bake  In   two  crusts. 

Pumpkin  Pie  without  Eggs. — To  1 
quart  stewed  pumpkin  pressed  thru 
a  colander  add  enough  rich  milk  t' 
make  the  batter  fill  two  good-size  1 
pie  plates,  and  season  with  teaspoon 
salt.  *  cup  molasses  or  brown  sugar. 
1  tablespoon  ginger  and  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Bake  in  i 
moderate  oven  45  minutes. — Helen 
Lyman.  Berkshire  Co..   Mass. 

Silver    Pie. — Peel     and    grate    one 
large  white  potato,  add  the  juice  and 
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grnted  rind  of  1  lemon,  the  beaten 

V  e  of  1  egg,  1  cup  white  sugar,  1 
,  cold  water.  Bake  in  a  good  pie 
(.;    st — just  a  bottom  crust.  Beat  the 

V  iiites  of  3  eggs  stiff,  add  \  cup  sugar 
iuil  flavor  with  lemon.  Spread  it  on 
llK^  pie  and  brown  very  lightly.  Just 
before  taking  it  to  the  table,  dot 
with  pieces  of  jelly.  Eat  warm. — 
Mrs.    Cora    Hamilton,    Broome    Co., 

N.  y. 


"Pennsylvania  Farmer 


the  dough  has  doubled  its  bulk,  make 
it  into  loaves.  Let  rise  to  double 
their  bulk  and  bake  as  directed  above 
In  a  moderate  oven. 


HOW  ONE  WOMAN  KILLS  A 
CHICKEN 


SOME  NOVEL  DESSERTS 


.^weet  Potato  Custard.  —  Beat  2 
eggs,  add  li  cups  milk,  2  tablespoons 
sugar  and  a  little  salt.  Beat  thoroly, 
then  beat  in  i  cup  mashed  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 1  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  a 
dusting  of  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  in  custard  cups. 

Pudding  Sauce. — Blend  together  1 
cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  butter  and 
a  (lusting  of  salt.  Bring  1  cup  milk 
almost  to  boiling  point  and  stir  in  1 
teaspoon  cornstarch  rubbed  smooth 
In  cold  milk.  Add  the  butter  and 
sugar,  remove  from  stove,  stir  in  i 
cup  cherries  or  any  fruit  from  which 
tlio  juice  has  been  drained.  Beat  the 
whites  of  2  eggs  and  add  to  the  sauce. 
S(  rve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Honeycomb  Pudding.  —  One  cup 
molasses,  *  cup  butter,  1  cup  raisins, 
1  cup  sweet  milk.  A  teaspoon  soda, 
2'  cups  flour,  A  teaspoon  salt.  Mix 
ingredients,  put  in  steamer  and  steam 
throe  hours.  Serve  with  a  sauce 
made  of  1  tablespoon  flour,  2  level 
tal)lespoons  butter.  1  cup  strained 
honey.  IJ  cups  boiling  water  and  } 
Clip  chopped  walnut  meats, — rL.  M.  T., 
Now  York. 

I'lum  Pudding.  —  One  pound  of 
currants,  1  lb.  seedless  raisins,  1  lb. 
snot.  I  lb.  candied  lemon  peel  cut  up 
fine.  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  1  lb.  flour.  3 
egss,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  tea- 
spoon nutmeg,  1  small  turnip.  1 
Finall  carrot  and  1  small  potato,  each 
grated,  and  a  small  apple,  diced.  Mix 
with  3  cup  cider.  Put  In  cloth  and 
Ixiii  8  hours. 

Carrot  Pudding. — One  cup  molass- 
es. 1  teaspoon  soda  stirred  into  the 
molasses.  1  cup  grated  carrot.  1 
cup  grated  white  potatoes,  1  cup 
suet.  2  cups  raisins,  1  cup  dried  cur- 
rants, 2  cups  flour;  season  with  nut- 
rnpfr.  salt,  lemon  flavoring.  Steam 
three  hours. — H.  L.,  Mass. 


When  I  desired  to  serve  a  chicken 
I  used  to  depend  upon  the  men  folks 
to  catch  and  kill  the  fowl.  This  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  because  they  were 
invariably  busy  and  anxious  to  post- 
pone the  deed  until  some  other  time. 
Although  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task, 
necessity  has  compelled  me  to  orig- 
inate a  method  by  which  I  can  do  it 
myself  without  help.  At  this  time  of 
year,    when    we    have    many    young 


RYE  BREAD  RECIFE 


Please  give  recipe  for  baking  rye 
broad. — Mrs.  Wm.  Latham,  Mont- 
go  nery  Co.,  Pa. 

J I  you  have  a  satisfactory  sponge 
recipe  for  white  bread  use  that  and 
fmi.-;h  by  mixing  in  rye  flour  instead 
of  white  to  make  a  soft  loaf  dough: 
lot  rise  and  mix  into  loaves.  When 
the  loaves  are  thoroly  light,  bake  in 
a  moderate  over  one  hour  or  perhaps 
n  little  longer. 

Poll  owing  is  a  good  recipe  for  long- 
pvoocss  bread  sponge:  Let  4  cups 
freshly  boiled  water  cool  to  luke- 
^\nnn  (or  instead  use  2  cups  boiled 
^'ntcr  and  2  cups  boiled  milk);  soak 
on.  cake  dry  yeast  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter enough  to  soften,  then  add  to  the 
^^atcT  (or  milk  and  water)  with  4 
l^'Vf'l  tablespoons  sugar,  and  enough 
fl'inr  to  make  a  thin  batter.  The 
SU5  ir  helps  the  yeast  plants  to  grow. 
Lc(  this  batter  rise  in  a  warm  place 
over  night.  In  the  morning  stir  in 
4  I'^vcl  teaspoons  salt.  1  level  table- 
spoon fat  (lard,  vegetable  fat  or  but- 
ter), and  enough  rye  flour  to  make  a 
rnthor  soft  loaf  dough;  turn  onto  the 
''ff'nd  board  and  knead  until  smooth 
''"I'l  air  bubbles  appear  near  the  sur- 
^lOf  of  the  dough.  Put  In  a  greased 
bow!,  set  in  a  warm  place,  and  when 


Executing  the  Rooster. 

cockerels  to  eat  off,  I  can  catch  them 
and  dress  them  any  time  I  desire. 

I  go  to  the  hen-house  after  dusk, 
and  with  a  flash  light  locate  the  cock- 
erel that  I  want,  then  turn  off  the 
light  and  pick  him  off  the  roost  in 
the  dark,  thus  not  disturbing  the  other 
fowls.  I  place  him  under  a  potato 
crate,  and  leave  him  until  morning. 
Then  I  tie  a  slip  noose  in  one  end  of 
a  yard  or  more  of  coarse  twine,  take 
the  cock  from  the  crate,  slip  the  noose 
over  his  head,  draw  it  snugly,  place 
his  head  upon  the  block,  then  at  the 
right  distance  wrap  the  twine  two  or 
three  times  around  my  own  foot,  thus 
holding  his  head  in  place  until  I  can 
cut  it  off. 

After  a  farm  woman  has  done  this 
once  or  twice  she  will  not  hesitate 
afterwards,  and  she  will  find  her  in- 
dependence in  this  respect  a  satisfac- 
tion and  often  a  decided  advantage. — 
Miss  S.  M.  T.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


3nPTpenjji\jp  IT\c»^or\nQi3e 

Jd  can  ma»u«  museV^  for  ITlotl)Pr  . 

%    cup   water 

i  cup  vinegar 

1   tablespoon    flouf 

I  cup  oil 

1  egg  yolk  unbeaten 

Put  the  water  and  vinegar  on  to 
boil,  stir  in  the  flour  which  should 
be  -mixed  with  1  tablespoon  of  the 
oil.  Boil  until  smooth  and  thick, 
take  from  fire  and  beat  in  egg  yolk, 
then  beat  in  rest  of  the  I  cup  of 
oil.  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper. 
— Millicent   Maull.   Phila.  Co..  Pa. 


WHAT  WE  NEED 


Considered  in  the  light  of  real  prac- 
tical economy,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  what  we  need  and  what 


we  want.     Years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
"newly-wed,"  when  my  good  husband 
was  going  to  town,  he  always  came 
and    asked   if  there   was    anything   I 
wanted.     Years  came  and  went,  and 
Jas  the  family  expenditures  increased 
faster  than  the  "good  man's"  salary 
did,  he  got  into  the  habit  of  asking 
me  if  there  was  anything  I   needed, 
instead  of  wanted.     Of  course,  we  are 
very  apt  to  think  in  terms  of  the  in- 
quiry as  it  is  worded.    And,  therefore, 
where  I  had  asked  myself  if  there  was 
anything  we  wanted,  I  now  asked  my- 
self if  there  was  anything  we  needed. 
Quite  naturally,  the  answers  were  as 
widely  different  as  the  questions  them- 
selves.     So    it   became    my   habit    to 
eliminate    the    things    from    my    list 
that  I  did  not  need.     In  the  science 
of  our  domestic  economy  this  was  a 
great    improvement,    and    one    which 
many  housewives  might  well  apply  to 
their  affairs. 

In  the  matter  of  clothes,  this  eco- 
nomic idea  has  been  of  great  value 
to  me.  When  I  was  an  'independent 
young  school  teacher,  earning  fifty 
dollars  a  month  and  paying  ten  dol- 
lars a  month  for  board  and  room,  I 
had  to  do  some  tall  figuring  to  "make 
ends  meet"  for  myself  alone.  Occa- 
sionally I  humiliated  myself  to  ask 
my  father  for  ten  dollars  to  help  on 
my  new  winter  coat,  and  never 
thought  of  saving  a  cent.  But  I  had 
to  go  thru  the  mill  of  experience  as 
many  another  has  gone,  in  order  to 
be  able'to  make  a  success  of  managing. 
I  remember  now  the  teacher  that 
taught  across  the  hall  from  me  who 
always  placed  half  her  salary  in  her 
savings  account.  But  I  could  not  do 
that  because  mine  was  spent  before 
I  got  it,  and  I  would  not  bank  money 
when  I  had  debts.  I  am  very  confi- 
dent that  I  could  now  go  back  there 
under  the  same  conditions  and  save 
as  did  that  other  teacher,  simply  be- 
cause I  have  learned  to  buy  only  what 
I  need. 

There  is  a  kind  of  "management" 
that  I  thoroly  dislike,  as  well  as  the 
one  I  have  mentioned  above.  That 
is  the  economy  that  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  itself.  At  a  meeting  of  ladies 
one  afternoon,  I  heard  one  woman  say 
that  she  prided  herself  on  her  man- 
aging. She  had  earned  her  own 
clothes  by  giving  music  lessons  since 
.she  was  married,  and  her  husband 
was  working  into  his  father's  business. 
She  had  been  too  selfish  to  want 
children.  Near  her  sat  a  little  woman 
with  a  dress  many  times  remodeled, 
but  she  was  economizing  that  she 
might  send  her  son  and  daughter 
thru  college.  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
first  woman  that  she  little  knew  what 
''management"  was  until  she  had 
made  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  three, 
and  made  those  sacrifices  for  the  ones 
she  loved. 

In  these  strenuaus  times,  when  or- 
dinary necessities  are  soaring  away 
out  of  sight,  when  farm  women  see 
their  winter  coat  vanish  in  hired  help 
wages,  we  are  all  learning  the  les- 
son of  "doing  without."  It  is  not  so 
hard  for  those  of  us  who  have  schooled 
ourselves  in  the  art  of  buying  what 
we  need  instead  of  what  we  want. 
The  training  is  going  to  be  good  for 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  too  bad  that 
we  could  not  all  learn  the  lesson  in- 
dividually without  being  forced  into 
it  by  the.se  terrible  economic  condi- 
tions. And  before  things  settle  down 
again  to  normal  conditions  we  may 
have  to  choose  between  what  we  need 
and  what  we  cannot  get  along  with- 
out. But  thru  it  all.  let  us  know  that 
posterity  shall  be  better  for  our  train- 
ing, and  let  us,  as  we  grow  into  the 
newer  ideal,  lay  aside  selfishness,  pride 
and  striving  after  vain  things. — 
Eugenia  Grover  Benn. 
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WOOD  SFLITTING  CONVENIENCE 


Here  is  just  the  thing  that  will 
suit  the  farmer,  the  boys  and  the 
hired  man  who  have  the  stove  wood 


Wood  Splitting  device. 

to  split.  Look  at  it,  and  see  if  it 
isn't  about  what  you  want.  It  is 
made  of  a  hollow  section  of  a  tough 
log  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long. 
It  may  be  secured  in  place  by  stakes 
or  pins  driven  beside  it  firmly  into 
the  ground,  or  fastened  to  a  piece  of 
heavy  plank  by  means  of  four  wood- 
en pins  passing  thru  the  plank  and 
into  or  outside  of  the  hollow  piece 
of  log. — Maggie  A.  Cromlich,  Cum- 
berland Co.,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  fiirurea  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
6pon.sible  for  correct  fining  of  your  order.s 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  pive  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt  ;  id  ase  tof  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsvlv.inia  Farmer.  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


2197.— A  Natty  Suit  for  Boy.  — 
The  lines  are  simple  and  the  style  is 
a  comfortable  one.  The  trousers  are 
straight  and  with  side  closing.  This 
pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  .3,  4  and 
5  years.  Size  4  will  require  3%. 
yards  of  36-incL  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


^23  3 


22.^.3. — Popular  Boys'  Suit. — This 
style  is  good  for  wash  materials,  and 
for  serge,  cheviot,  mixtures,  corduroy 
and  velvet.  TJie  >oke  facing.s  on  the 
blouse  may  be  omitted.  The  pattern 
Is  In  4  sizes:  3.  4.  .5  and  6  year.'^. 
Size  4  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.      Price.    10   cents. 


22r>0. — Set  of  Underwear  for  Boys. 
— This  ii^  a  good  model  lor  cutting 
over  adult  underwear  for  the  boy.^. 
The  pattern  i^;  in  .'.  size.<:  26.  2S.  P.O. 
3  2  and  34  inches;  breast  measure.  Siz« 
3  2  requires  2"^'^  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price.  10  cents. 

2222. — Union  Suit  with  or  without 
Sleeves  for  Men  and  Roy.- — The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  25?.  32,  3(5.  »rt. 
44  and  48  inche:?  bren.«:t  measuro 
Size  3f>  reqTjires  2"^  yards  of  36-infh 
material,  without  sleeves.  W<'>^ 
sleeve'',  't  renulres  3''i  yarr's  of  th'^ 
same  width.    Price,  10  cents. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 
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MAN  OF  MUSIC 

l^  ^\l^      MOUNTAIN 


By    FRANK    11.  Sl'EAllMAN 


^':[^^^^:{^:i^[^^M^MM^^s^:£mMW(Wc^c^^iiSii^S^^^^ 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Henry  dc  Spain  is  the  new  General  Man- 
ager of  tlie  stage  line  running  lietween  the 
rich  mines  of  the  Spanish  Sinks  and  the 
town  of  Sleepy  Cat.  He  immediately  gets 
in  trouUle  with  members  of  wliat  is  known 
as  Morgan's  gang  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Morgan's  Gai).  One  of  the  Morgan  follow- 
ers, Sassoon,  assaults  one  of  the  stage  driv- 
ers, and  is  arrested  by  de  Spain.  The  Mor- 
gans take  this  as  an  affront  on  their  power, 
.ind  set  out  to  "get"  de  Spain.  In  the  mean- 
time, de  Spain  falls  in  love  with  Nan  Mor- 
gan, niece  of  the  "gang"  leader.  While  the 
Morgans  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  putting 
liim  out  of  the  country,  de  Spain  is  trying 
to  find  wavs  of  currying  favor  with  Nan. 
Going  to  the  C.tlabasas  Inn  to  have  a  lunch 
prepared  for  Nan  when  she  comes  on  the 
stage,  de  Spain  is  trapjied  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Morgan  gang.  Pitted  against  four  men 
he  succeeds  in  disabling  three  and  gets  out 
thru  a  window  and  onto  a  horse.  Wounded 
and  exhausted,  he  lets  the  horse  go  as  he  will. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

After  the  Storm 

It  was  well  along  toward  midnight 
of  the  same  day  when  two  horsemen, 
after  having  ridden  circumspectly 
around  the  outbuildings  and  corrals, 
dismounted  from  their  horses  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  door  of  the 
Calabasas  Inn.  They  shook  out  their 
legs  as  men  do  after  a  long  turn  in  the 
saddle  and  faced  each  other  in  a 
whispered  colloquy.  An  overcast  sky, 
darkening  the  night,  concealed  the 
alkali  crusting  the  riders  and  their 
horses;  but  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
latter  in  the  darkness  told  of  a  pace 
forced  for  some  hours. 

"Find  your  feet  before  you  go  in, 
Pardaloe,"  suggested  the  heavier  of 
the  two  men  guardedly  to  the  taller 
one. 

"Does  this  man  know  you?"  mut- 
tered the  man  addressed  as  Pardaloe, 
stamping  in  the  soft  dust  and  shifting 
slightly  a  gun  harness  on  his  breast. 

"Pedro  knows  me,"  returned  Le- 
fever,  the  other  man,  "but  McAlpin 
says  there  is  a  new  man  here,  a  half- 
wit. They  all  belong  to  the  same 
gang — coiners,  I  believe,  every  one  of 
them.  They  work  here  and  push  in 
Texas." 

"Can  you  spot  the  room  when  you 
get  upstairs,  where  we  saw  that 
streak  of  light  a  minute  ago?"  de- 
manded Pardaloe,  gazing  at  the  black 
front  of  the  building. 

"I  can  spot  every  foot  of  the  place, 
upstairs  and  do^\^l.  in  the  dark,"  de- 
clared Lefever,  peering  through  the 
inky  night  at  the  ruinous  pile. 

Instead  of  meeting  de  Spain,  as  ap- 
pointed, Lefever  had  come  in  from  the 
Thief  River  stage  with  Scott  three 
hours  late  only  to  learn  of  the  fight 
at  the  Inn  and  de  Spain's  disappeai'- 
ancc.  Jeffries  had  already  sent  a 
party,  of  whom  Pardaloe,  a  man  of 
Farrell  Kennedy's  from  Medicine 
Bend,  had  been  picked  up  as  one, 
down  from  Sleepy  Cat,  to  look  for  the 
missing  man,  and  for  hours  the  search 
hc'.d  gone  forward. 

"Suppose  you  go  liack  to  the  barn," 
suggested  Pardaloe,  "and  wait  there 
while  I  go  in  and  have  a  little  talk 
v.iTh  the  landlord." 

"Why,  yes,  Pardaloe.  That's  an 
idea,"  assented  Lefever  feebly.  Then 
he  laid  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  fat 
ripht  hand  on  the  lapel  of  his  com- 
panion's coat:  "Where  should  you  like 
your  body  sent?"  he  asked  in  feisrned 
confidence.  "Concerning  these  little 
details,  it's  just  as  well  to  know  your 
wishes  now." 

"You  don't  suppose  this  boob  will 


try  to  fight,  do  you,  when  he  knows 
Jeffries  will  burn  the  shack  over  his 
head  if  another  railroad  man  is  at- 
tacked in  it?"  demanded  Pardaloe. 

"The  most  ruinous  habit  I  have  had 
in  life — and  first  and  last  I  have  con- 
tracted many — has  been,  trusting 
other  people,"  observed  Lefever.  "A 
man  shouldn't  trust  anybody — not 
even  himself.  We  can  burn  the  boob's 
shack  down — of  course:  but  if  you  go 
in  there  alone  the  ensuing  blaze  would 
be  of  no  particular  interest  to  you." 

"All  right.     We  go  in  together." 

"Not  exactly  that,  either.  You  go 
first.  Few  of  these  forty -four  bullets 
will  go  through  two  men  at  once." 

Ignoring  Lefever's  pleasantry,  Par- 
daloe, pulling  his  hat  brim  through 
force  of  habit  well  over  his  eyes,  shook 
himself  loose  and,  like  a  big  cat  walk- 
ing in  water,  stepped  toward  the  door. 
He  could  move  his  tall,  bony  frame, 
seemingly  covered  only  with  muscles 
and  sinews,  so  silently  that  in  the 
dark  he  made  no  more  sound' than  a 
spectre.  But  once  before  the  door, 
with  Lefever  close  at  hand,  he  pounded 
the  cracked  panels  till  the  windows 
shook.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
there  was  any  response.  The  pound- 
ing continued  till  a  flickering  light  ap- 
peared at  a  window.  There  was  an 
ill-natured  colloquy,  a  delay,  more  im- 
patience, and  at  length  the  landlord 
reluctantly  opened  the  door. 

He  held  in  his  hand  an  oil-lamp. 
The  chimney  had  been  smoked  in  such 
a  way  that  the  light  of  the  flame  was 
thrown  forward  and  not  back.  Lefever 
in  the  background,  nothing  disturbed, 
threw  a  flashlight  back  at  the  half- 
dressed  innkeeper.  His  hair  was 
tumbled  sleepily  across  his  forehead 
and  his  eyes — one  showing  a  white 
scar  across  the  pupil — set  deep  in  re- 
treating orbits,  blinked  under  heavy 
brows.  "What  do  you  want?"  he  de- 
manded. Pardaloe,  without  answer- 
ing, pushed  through  the  half-open 
door  into  the  room. 

"We're  staying  here  tonight,"  an- 
nounced Pardaloe,  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible. Lefever  had  already  edged  into 
the  doorway,  pushing  the  stubborn 
innkeeper  aside  by  sheer  bulk  of 
weight  and  size. 

The  sleepy  man  gave  ground  stub- 
bornly. "I've  got  no  beds,"  he 
growled  surlily.  "You  can't  stay 
hero." 

Lefever  at  once  assumed  the  case 
for  the  intruders.  "I  could  sleep  this 
minute  standing  on  my  head,"  he  de- 
clared. "And  as  for  staying  here,  I 
can't  .stay  anywhere  else.  What's 
your  name,  son?"  he  demanded,  but- 
tonholing in  his  off-hand  way  the  pro- 
testing man. 

"My  name  i.s  Philippi,"  answered 
the  one-eyed  defiantly. 

"Regards  to  Brutus,  my  dear  fel- 
low." retorted  Lefever,  seizing  the 
man's  hand  as  if  happily  surprised. 

"You  can't  crowd  in  hero,  so  you 
might  as  well  move  on,"  declared 
Philippi  gruflly.     "This  is  no  hotel." 

Lefever  laughed.  "No  offense, 
Philippi.  but  would  it  be  indiscreet  to 
ask  which  side  of  your  face  hurts  the 
most  when  you  smile?" 

"If  you've  got  no  beds,  we  won't 
bothor  you  lonr,"  interposed  Pardaloe. 

"I'd    like    a    pitcher    of    ice-water, 


anyway,"  persisted  Lefever.  "Sit 
down,  noble  Greek;  we'll  talk  this 
over." 

"Who  are  you  fellows?"  e.jmanded 
Philippi,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

"I  am  a  prospector  from  the  Pur- 
gatoire,"  answered  Pardaloe. 

Philippi  turned  his  keen  eye  on  Le- 
fever.   "You  a  railroad  man?" 

"No,  sir,"  declared  Lefever,  dusting 
the  alkali  vigorously  from  his  coat 
sleeve. 

"What  are  you?" 

John  looked  as  modest  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  look.  "Few  people 
ask  me  that,  but  in  matter  of  fact  I 
am  an  objet  d'art." 

"What's  that?" 

"Different  things  at  different  times 
to  different  men,  Philippi,"  answered 
Lefever  simply,  exploring,  while  he 
spoke,  different  corners  of  the  room 
with  his  flashlight.  "At  this  mo- 
ment— "  he  stopped  suddenly,  then  re- 
sumed reassuringly — "I  want  a  drink." 

"Nothing  doing,"  muttered  the  land- 
lord sulkily. 

Lefever's  flashlight  focused  on  a 
United  States  license  hanging  back  of 
the  bar.  "Is  that  a  mere  frame-up, 
Philippi?"  he  demanded,  walking  sig- 
nificantly toward  the  vender's  au- 
thority. 

"Nothing  in  the  house  tonight." 

"Then,"  announced  Lefever  calmly, 
"I  arrest  you." 

Philippi  started.    "Arrest  me?" 

"For  obtaining  a  thirst  under  false 
pretenses.  Come,  now,  before  we  slip 
the  irons  on,  get  us  something  to  eat. 
I'll  go  upstairs  and  pick  out  a  room  to 
sleep  in." 

"I  tell  you,"  insisted  Philippi  pro- 
fanely, "there  are  no  rooms  for  you  to 
sleep  in  upstairs." 

"And  I,"  retorted  Lefever,  "tell  you 
there  are.  Anyway,  I  left  a  sewing 
machine  upstairs  here  three  years 
ago,  and  promised  to  keep  it  oiled  for 
the  lady.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
begin." 

With  Lefever  making  the  old  steps 
creak,  ahead,  and  Pardaloe,  with  his 
long,  soft,  pigeon-toed  tread  close  be- 
hind, the  unwilling  landlord  was  taken 
up  the  stairs,  and  the  two  men  thor- 
oughly searched  the  house.  Lefever 
lowered  his  voice  when  the  hunt  began 
through  the  bedrooms — few  of  which 
contained  even  a  bed — but  he  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  talk  that  gave 
Philippi  no  respite  from  anxiety. 

Outside  the  kitchen  quarters,  which 
likewise  were  rigorously  searched,  not 
a  soul  could  be  found  in  the  house. 
One  room  only,  over  the  kitchen,  gave 
hope  of  uncovering  something.  The 
party  reached  the  door  of  this  room 
through  a  narrow,  tortuous  passage- 
way along  an  attic  gable.  The  door 
was  locked.  Philippi  told  them  it  be- 
longed to  a  sheep-herder  who  did  not 
use  it  often.  He  protested  he  had  no 
key.  Pardaloe  knocked  and,  getting 
no  response,  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
force  the  lock.  Lefever  motioned  him 
aside  and,  after  knocking  loudly  on 
the  door  himself,  laid  his  shoulder 
against  it.  The  door  creaked  and 
sprung  in  crazy  protest.  The  panels 
cracked,  the  stubborn  frame  gave,  and 
with  a  violent  crash  Lefever  pushed 
completely  through  the  locked  barrier 
and  threw  his  flashlight  inside.  Par- 
daloe, urging  the  unwilling  Philippi 
ahead,  followed. 

The  room,  unfini.«ihed  under  the 
rafters,  was  destitute  of  furnishings, 
and  bore  traces  of  long  disuse. 
Stretched  on  the  floor  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  side  by  side,  lay  two 
men.  One  of  them  was  very  large, 
the  other  not  more  than  half  his  com- 
panion's size.  Lefever  kneeling  over 
the  man  nearest  the  door  listened  for 
signs  of  breathing,  and  laid  his  head 
to  the  man's  heart.  Having  completed 
his  examination,  he  went  around   to 
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the  other — Pardaloe  and  Philippi  si- 
lently watching — and  looked  him  over 
with  equal  care.  When  he  had  done, 
he  examined,  superficially,  the  wounds 
of  each  man.  Rising,  he  turned 
toward  Philippi.  "Were  these  men 
dead  when  you  brought  them  up 
here?" 

"I  didn't  bring  'em  up,"  growled 
Philippi.  • 

"You  know  them,  Pardaloe?"  asked 
Lefever.  Pardaloe  answered  that  he 
did.  Lefever  turned  sharply  on 
Philippi.  "Where  were  you  when  this 
fight  was  going  on?" 

"Down  at  the  stage  barn." 

"Getting  your  alibi  ready.  But,  of 
course,  you  know  that  won't  let  you 
out,  Philippi.  Your  best  chance  is  to 
tell  the  truth.  There  were  two  others 
with  this  pair — v/here  are  Gale  Mor- 
gan and  Sassoon?" 

"Satt  Morgan  was  here  with  hay 
today.  He  took  them  over  this  even- 
ing to  Music  Mountain." 

"Where  were  they  hit?" 

"Morgan  was  hit  in  the  shoulder,  as 
far  as  I  heard.  Sassoon  was  hit  in 
the  side,  and  in  the  neck." 

"Where  is  de  Spain." 

"Dead,  I  reckon,  by  this  time." 

"Where's  his  body?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Why  do  you  think  he  is  dead?" 

"Sassoon  said  he  was  hit  in  the 
head." 

"Yet  he  got  away  on  horseback!" 

"I'm  telling  you  what  Sassoon  said; 
I  didn't  see  him." 

Lefever  and  Pardaloe  rode  back  to 
the  stage  barn.'  "Certainly  looks  blue 
for  Henry,"  muttered  Lefever,  after 
he  had  gone  over  with  Pardaloe  and 
McAlpin  all  of  the  scant  information 
that  could  be  gathered.  "Bob  Scott," 
he  added  gloomily,  "may  find  him 
somewhere  on  the  Sinks." 

At  Sleepy  Cat,  Jeffries,  wild  with 
impatience,  was  on  the  telephone. 
Lefever,  with  McAlpin  and  Pardaloe 
standing  at  his  side,  reported  to  the 
superintendent  all  he  could  learn. 
"He  rode  away — without  help,  of 
course,"  explained  Lefever  to  Jeffries 
in  conclusion.  "What  shape  he  is  in, 
it's  pretty  hard  to  say,  Jeffries.  Three 
more  of  the  bunch,  Vance  Morgan, 
Bull  Page,  and  a  lame  man  that  works 
for  Bill  Morgan,  were  waiting  in  the 
saddle  at  the  head  of  the  draw  between 
the  barn  and  the  hotel  for  him  if  he 
should  get  away  from  the  inn.  Some- 
how, he  went  the  other  way  and  no- 
body saw  hide  nor  hair  of  him,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn.  If  he  was  able  to 
make  it,  Jeff,  he  would  naturally  try 
for  Sleepy  Cat.  But  that's  a  pretty 
fair  ride  for  a  sound  man,  let  alono  a 
man  that's  hit — and  everybody  clai.ns 
he  was  hit.  If  he  wasn't  hit  he  should 
have  been  in  Sleepy  Cat  long  before 
this.  You  say  you've  had  men  out 
across  the  river?" 

"Since  dark,"  responded  Jeffries. 
"But,  John,"  he  asked,  "could  a  man 
hit  in  the  way  de  Spain  was  hit,  climb 
into  a  saddle  and  make  a  getaway?" 

"Henry  might,"  answered  Lefevc-r 
laconically. 

Scott,  with  two  men  who  had  \y'cc\\ 
helping  him.  rode  in  at  two  o'clock 
after  a  fruitless  search  to  wait  for 
light.  At  daybreak  they  picked  up  the 
trail.  Studying  carefully  the  room  ii 
which  the  fight  had  taken  place,  thoy 
followed  de  Spain's  jump  through  the 
broken  sash  into  the  patio.  Blood  that 
had  been  roughly  cleaned  up  marked 
the  spot  where  ho  had  mounted  the 
horse  and  dashed  through  an  open 
corral  gate  down  the  south  trail 
toward  Music  Mountain.  There  was 
speculation  as  to  why  he  should  have 
chosen  a  route  loading  directly  ii'^" 
the  enemy's  country,  but  there  was  no 
gainsaying  the  trail — occasional  flecks 
of  blood  blazed  the  direction  of  the 
fleeing  hoofs.     These  led — not  as  the 
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trailers  hoped  they  would,  in  a  wide 
detour  across  easy-riding  country 
toward  the  north  and  the  Sleepy  Cat 
stage  road — but  farther  and  farther 
south  and  west  into  extremely  rough 
country,  a  no  man's  land,  where  there 
was  no  forage,  no  water,  and  no  habi- 
tation. Not  this  alone  disquieted  his 
pursuers;  the  trail  as  they  pursued  it 
showed  the  unsteady  riding  of  a  man 
badly  wounded. 

Lefever,  walking  his  horse  along  the 
side  of  a  ridge,  shook  his  head  as  he 
leaned  over  the  pony's  shoulder.  Par- 
daloe and  Scott  rode  abreast  of  him. 
"It  would  take  some  hit.  Bob,  to  bring 
de  Spain  to  this  kind  of  riding." 

Beyond  the  ridge  they  found  where 
he  had  dismounted  for  the  first  time. 
Here  Scott  picked  up  five  empty  shells 
ejected  from  de  Spain's  revolver. 
They  saw  more  than  trace  enough  of 
how  he  had  tried  to  stanch  the  per- 
sistent flow  from  his  wounds.  He 
seemed  to  have  worked  a  long  time 
with  these  and  with  some  success,  for 
his  trail  thereafter  was  less  marked 
by  blood.  It  was,  however,  increas- 
ingly unsteady,  and  after  a  time  it 
reached  a  condition  that  led  Scott  to 
declare  de  Spain  was  no  longer  guid- 
ing: Sassoon's  poriy;  it  was  wandering 
at  will. 

Confirmation,  if  it  were  needed,  of 
the  declaration  could  soon  be  read  in 
the  trail  by  all  of  them.  The  horse, 
unrestrained  by  its  rider,  had  come 
almost  completely  about  and  headed 
again  for  Music  Mountain.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  the  snow-covered  peak 
the  hoof-prints  ran  directly  into  the 
road  from  Calabasas  to  Morgan's  Gap 
and  were  practically  lost  in  the  dust 
of  the  wagon  road. 

"Here's  a  go,"  muttered  Pardaloe  at 
fault,  after  riding  back  and  forth  for 
a  mile  in  an  effort  to  pick  the  horse 
up  again. 

"Remember,"  interposed  Scott  mild- 
ly, "he  is  riding  Sassoon's  horse — the 
brute  is  naturally  heading  for  home." 

"Follow  him  home,  then,"  said  Le- 
fever unhesitatingly. 

Scott  looked  at  his  companion  in 
.'surprise:  "Near  home,  you  mean, 
John,"  he  suggested  inoffensively. 
•'For  three  of  us  to  ride  into  the  Gap 
this  morning  would  be  some  excite- 
ment for  the  Morgans.  I  don't  think 
the  excitement  would  last  long — for 
us." 

The  three  were  agreed,  however,  to 
follow  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gap 
itself,  and  did  follow.  Finding  no 
trace  of  de  Spain's  movements  in  this 
quest,  they  rode  separately  in  wide 
circles  to  the  north  and  south,  but 
without  picking  up  a  hoof-print  that 
led  anywhere  or  gave  them  any  clew 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
man. 

"There  is  one  consolation,"  mutter- 
ed Lefever,  as  they  held  to  what  each 
felt  to  be  an  almost  hopeless  search. 
"A.S  long  as  Henry  can  stick  to  a 
fea'^-ile  he  can  shoot — and  the  Moi*- 
gans  after  yesterday  afternoon  will 
think  twice  before  they  close  in  on 
him,  if  they  find  him." 

Scott  shook  his  head:  "That  brings 
us  up  against  another  proposition, 
John.  De  Spain  hasn't  got  any  car- 
tridges." 

Lefever  turned  sharply:  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"His  belt  is  in  the  barn  at  Cala- 
basas, hanging  up  with  his  coat." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  be- 
fore," demanded  Lefever  indignantly. 

"I've  been  hoping  all  the  time  we'd 
find  Henry,  and  I  wouldn't  have  to 
tell  you." 

In  spite  of  the  hope  advanced  by 
Lefever  that  de  Spain  might  by  some 
chance  have  cartridges  in  his  pocket, 
Scott's  information  was  disquieting. 
However,  it  meant  for  de  Spain,  they 
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knew,  only  the  greater  need  of  suc- 
cor, and  when  the  news  of  his  plight 
was  made  known  later  in  the  day  to 
Jeffries,  efforts  to  locate  him  were 
redoubled. 

For  a  week  the  search  continued 
day  and  night,  but  each  day,  even  each 
succeeding  hour,  reduced  the  expecta- 
tion of  ever  seeing  the  hunted  man 
alive.  Spies  working  at  Calabasas, 
others  sent  in  by  Jeffries  to  Music 
Mountain  among  the  Morgans,  and 
men  from  Medicine  Bend  haunting 
Sleepy  Cat  could  get  no  word  of  de 
Spain.  Fairly  accurate  reports  ac- 
counted for  Gale  Morgan,  nursing  a 
wound  at  home,  and  for  Sassoon,  badly 
wounded  and  under  cover  somewhere 
in  the  Gap.  Beyond  this,  information 
halted. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  a  Mexi- 
can sheep-herder  brought  word  in  to 
Lefever  that  he  had  seen  in  Duke 
Morgan's  stable  Sassoon's  horse — the 
one  on  which  de  Spain  had  escaped. 
He  averred  he  had  seen  the  blood- 
stained Santa  Fe  saddle  that  had  been 
taken  off  the  horse  when  the  horse 
was  found  at  daybreak  of  the  day 
following  the  fight,  waiting  at  Sas- 
soon's corral  to  be  cared  for.  There 
could  be,  it  was  fairly  well  ascertain- 
ed, no  mistake  about  the  horse:  the 
man  knew  the  animal;  but  his  infor- 
mation threw  no  light  on  the  fate  of 
its  missing  rider. 

Though  Scott  had  known  first  of 
de  Spain's  helpless  condition  in  his 
desperate  flight,  as  regarded  self- 
defense,  the  Indian  was  the  last  to 
abandon  hope  of  seeing  him  alive 
again.  One  night,  in  the  midst  of  a 
gloomy  council  at  Jeffries'   office,   he 

was  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  his 
confidence.  It  was  always  difficult  for 
Scott  to  explain  his  reasons  for  think- 
ing anything.  Men  with  the  surest 
instinct  are  usually  poorest  at  reason- 
ing a  conviction  out.  But  Bob,  cross- 
examined  and  harried,  managed  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  "In  the  first  place," 
he  said,  "I've  ridden  a  good  deal  with 
that  man — pretty  much  all  over  the 
country  north  of  Medicine  Bend.  He 
is  as  full  of  tricks  as  a  nut's  full  of 
meat.  Henry  de  Spain  can  hide  out 
like  an  Indian  and  doctor  himself. 
Then,  again,  I  know  something  about 
the  way  he  fights;  up  here,  they  don't. 
If  those  four  fellows  had  ever  seen 
him  in  action  they  never  would  have 
expected  to  get  out  of  a  room  alive, 
after  a  showdown  with  Henry  de 
Spain.  As  near  as  I  can  make  out 
from  all  the  talk  that's  floating 
around,  what  fooled  them  was  seeing 
him  shoot  at  a  mark  here  one  day  in 
Sleepy  Cat." 

Jeffries  didn't  interrupt,  but  he 
slapped  his  knee  sharply. 

"You  might  just  as  well  try  to 
stand  on  a  box  of  dynamite,  and  shoot 
into  it,  and  expect  to  live  to  tell  it," 
continued  Scott  mildly,  "as  to  shoot 
into  that  fellow  in  a  room  with  closed 
doors  and  expect  to  get  away  with  it. 
The  only  way  the  bunch  can  ever  kill 
that  man,  without  getting  killed  them- 
selves, is  to  get  him  from  behind;  and 
at  that,  John,  the  man  that  fires  the 
gun,"  murmured  the  scout,  "ought  to 
be  behind  a  tree. 

"You  say  he  is  hit.  I  grant  it,"  he 
concluded.  "But  I  knew  him  once 
when  he  was  hit  to  lie  out  in  the  bush 
for  a  week.  He  got  cut  off  once  from 
Whispering  Smith  and  Kennedy  after 
a  scrimmage  outside  Williams  Cache 
two  years  ago." 

"You  don't  believe,  then,  he's  dead, 
Bob?"  demanded  Jeffries  impatiently. 

"Not  till  I  see  him  dead,"  persisted 
Scott  unmoved. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Not.    19,    1917. 

Notwithatauding  the  embargo  which  was 
placed  agaiubt  the  shipnifut  oi  potatoes  to 
this  market  by  the  Heading  Kailroad  over 
two  weeks  ago  and  which  u  still  in  force, 
there  are  still  more  potatoes  in  Philad.'lphia 
than  are  required  for  immediate  demand.  On 
Mouday  there  wore  69  cars  in  the  Peausyl- 
vania  delivery  jard,  712  cars  in  the  Heading 
delivery  y^irds,  and  4j  cars  outside  waitiug 
placement  in  the  delivery  yards.  Under  these 
liberal  supp'Aes  the  market  is  ruliuij  weak 
and  the  movement  has  been  slow  with  pric»» 
ruiiging  from  IJ  to  23  cents  per  hundred- 
weiKhl  lowei  than  last  week's  quolalions. 
Pennsylvanias  u"w  selling  at  $2.25  to  ;^2.00 
lier  twt.  and  New  York  State  from  $2  to 
$2.33  per  cwt.  ISome  of  the  offeriu-s  are 
hardly  good  enough  in  quality  to  bring  the 
lower  range.  tastern  Shore  barrels  are 
bringing  from  $3  to  $3.75,  with  anywhere 
from  1  to  4  tars  arriving  daily.  Tlje  nearby 
farmers  are  also  hauling  in  their  normal  sup- 
plies for  this  season  of  the  year  and  these 
are  selling  at  75  to  90  cents  per  %  bushel 
basket.  . 

Southern  sweet  potatoes  are  showing  quite 
a  range  in  i>riie.  some  of  them  showing  the 
effects  of  cold  weather  and  sold  as  low  as 
$1  per  barrel,  while  others  showing  good 
quality  have  sold  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel, 
^uite  a  few  New  Jersey  house  sweets  are 
now  making  their  appearance  and  these  are 
finding  a  ready  market  at  from  90  centt 
to  $1.10  per  '/s  bushel  basket. 
Vegetables 

The  dried  bean  market  is  without  quotable 
change.  Choice  hand-picked  marrows  are 
selling  at  $9?5U;  pea  and  medium,  $9  to 
$9.25,  4nd  red  kidney  at  $8.50  per  bushel. 
Strong  beans,  both  green  and  wax,  are  firm 
under  very  limited  supplies.  Green  sell 
all  the  way  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  a  hamper, 
and  wax  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Winter  beets  Me 
in  light  supply  «nd  rule  lirm  at  $2.75  to  $3 
per  barrel.  The  embargo  on  cabbage  ,by  the 
Reading  Railroad  is  still  in  force  altho  sup- 
plies have  been  materially  reduced,  these 
now  being  oulv  81  cars  here  against  150 
cars  a  week  ago.  The  feeling  is  slightly  bet- 
ter on  strictlv  fancy  green  Danish,  which  is 
selling  at  $2j  to  $23  per  ton.  but  there  is 
practically  "o  demand  for  domestic  which 
moves  slowly  at  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Cauli- 
flower is  Ter^  ]>Ientiful  and  the  market  is 
much  lower  tliau  last  week,  best  stock  now 
onlv  selling  at  $1.75  per  crate.  Celery  is 
quite  plentiful  and  moving  slowly  and  show- 
ing a  wide  range.  Sales  are  made  all  the 
■way  from  13  to  05  cents  a  bunch.  Good  egg 
plants  continue  scarce  and  bring  good  prices, 
best  stock,  $4.5ii  to  $5  per  crate;  lower 
grades,  $2  to  $2..">0  I'er  crate.  Horse  radish 
remains  unchanged  at  $4.30  to  $6  per  barrel, 
tettuce  is  quite  iilentiful  but  selling  well 
■when  fancv.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
stock,  which  is  generally  poor,  ranges  from 
60  cents  to  $1.25  per  box.  Virginia  lettuce 
in  hami>ers  sells  a!l  the  way  from  $1  to 
$3.  Mushrooms  are  in  light  sui«j)ly  and 
higher,  brin/mg  from  40  to  5u  tents  a 
pound.  ,  ,  -         . 

Onions  are  in  liberal  supply  and  moving 
slowly,  most  sales  averaging  $2.75  per  100- 
pound  sack,  no  matter  from  what  sections 
they  mav  be.  PavMiips  show  no  change,  sell- 
ing generallv  from  50  to  60  cents  a  Jersey 
basket.  Piimiikin-  continue  plentiful  and 
low  i.rice*;  $3  to  fr-^  per  hunlr-d.  Scullions 
are  in  fair  .Mipplv  .ind  meeiiifg  a  fair  de- 
mand at  $1  to  $1.50  i)er  hundred.  New 
.'ersev  spinach  has  been  meetiii?  a  good 
deniai.d  and  the  market  is  stroUi;  at  40  to 
50  cents  per  %-bushel  basket.  \\  hitc  tur- 
nips are  very  jiUntiful  and  the  market  rules 
a  shade  easier  at  25  to  40  cents  per  »« -bushel 
basket.  Pennsvlvaiiia  yellow  turnips  are  very 
scarce  and  when  lure  are  seliitis:  readily  at 
80  to  90  tents  Jier  •■B-I'ushel  basket.  Yellow 
Aberdeens  are  about  steady  at  40  to  oO 
eents.  Rutabagas  in  light  supi'lj"  and  prac- 
tically unclKiiiged  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  cwt. 
rrtiits 

It  might  be  interesting  at  thi?  time  to  give 
a  reixirt  of  the  holdiukf  of  apples  in  the 
Inited  Stai.'s  H'^  n'iwu  out  by  the  Bureau  ot 
Markets,  Dcpartmeiu  of  AgruuUure.  This 
report  is  as  follow^:  The  480  .-.toraiJe  plants 
that  reported  showed  total  stocks  of  2,404,- 
207  barrels  and  2,388,4^3  boxe>  of  apples. 
The  453  storates  reported  for  November  1. 
this  year  and  last,  show  jiresent  holding  of 
2  344,801  barrels,  and  2,322,y54  boxes,  a 
decrease  of  8.3  )iercent  in  the  barrel  ajipies 
and  an  increase  of  0.1  percent  in  the  box  ap- 
plet which  is  equivalent  to  a  total  decrease 
of  4  3  percent  in  the  total  apple  holdings. 
According  to  report  from  390  storap'^  a 
qu.intitv  equal  to  68.6  percent  of  the  amount 
in  storage  Der.  laber  1.  1916.  was  on  hand 
Nov.  1,  1917,  while  according  to  reports  from 
292  storages  la*t  year.  73.8  percent  of  the 
amount  on  hand  Dee.  1,  191G  was  stored  by 
Nov.    1   of   that    year. 

The  apple  market  ojiened  this  week  in  good 
shape.  There  wa«  a  large  i..-rrei.t  of  fancy 
fruit  among  th-  otT.  rln^-'s  which  soal  quK-kly 
at  outside  q'jotaiioiis.  The  market  i>  -ener- 
allv  unchanged,  however,  on  ordinary  to  good 
ai.j.les.  The  v.msc  of  prices  is  a-  follows: 
Baldwins,  $2.'.n  to  $5;  Ben  Davis.  $2  to  $4 ; 
Black  Bens.  $2.ju  to  $4.50;  B.iuk  Iwig, 
*'J  7.1  to  $5;  Csno,  *2.50  to  $3.75-  Grernmgs, 
*3  to  $.'>.75:  Grimps  Golden.  $').'>>)  to  $6; 
Starks,  $3  to  $4.50;  .Spys,  $3. .50  to  $^.50; 
Kings.  $3.50  to  $0  50;  Twenty  Oun.-o.  U  to 
$5;  Stavmans.  $3.50  to  $0.^0;  .'miows.  $3.o0 
to  $.>56;  Jonathans.  $4  to  $0;  York  Imper- 
ials $3  to  $5;  Winesaps.  $3  to  $5;  Wagner 
$4  'to  $3.25.  Odd,  unclassified  and  mixed 
varieties,  $2  to  $4.  Mesteru  box  apples  are 
selli^ig  alHiut  an  follows;  Rome  Beauties^  $3 
to  $2  50;  .Jonathans.  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Pear- 
mains.  $1.75  to  *2.23;  Spit/.enbergo.  $2  to 
$3  Bulk  apiiles  sliow  no  chancre  from  last 
week,  ranging  generally  from   $1.50  to  $1.75 

Pears  are  in  tnnch  more  liberal  supply  than 
In^t  week  and  only  strictly  fancy  eating  van- 
ttios  arc  activo.  Vockins  stock  moving  very 
slowly.  Bartletfs  ranced  from  $1  to  $1.75 
V.r  bushel:  serkels.  $5  to  $8  ])or  barrel; 
ffticldons,  i$JO  per  barrel;  Dueliess,  $3.75  to 
$4  per  barrel.  Demand  for  Kieffers  was 
very  limited,  prices  ranging  from  15  to  50 
cents  a  Jersey  basket.  Grai.e'*  am  winding 
lip  the  season  very  weak.  Concords  spiling 
at  25  to  40  cents  Jnmbo  basket  with  Pony 
at  1''  to  15  cents.  .Mtho  crnnbcrnos  arc 
niovinir  a  little  more  frerly  there  is  morp 
pressure  to  jell  barrels  sollin;:  at  ?9  to   $12 
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ana  crates  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Chestnuts 
continue  in  light  supply  and  market  firm  at 
$6.50  to  $8  per  bushel. 

Fonltry 

The  lire  poultry  marljel  is  ruling  firm  with 
prices  generally  unchanged  from  last  week 
on  all  desirable  size  stock,  demand  for  which 
continues  fully  equal  lo  the  light  offerings. 
Quotations  range  as  follows:  Fowl,  20  to  24 
to  24  cehts;  ducks,  21  to  23  cents.  Demand 
for  turkeys  lor  tne  coming  Thanksgiving  Holi- 
day i§  quite  active  and  fancy  stock  «ells  up  lo 
33  cents  and  poor  grades  on  down  to  28 
cents.  Guineas,  00  to  90  cents  per  pair;, 
pieeons.   20  to  28  cents  per  pair. 

Dressed  poultry  continues  in  active  de- 
mand and  is  cleaning  up  ))romptly  on  arriv- 
afs.  The  trade  is  making  inquiries  for  its 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  these  are  moving 
promptly  when  fancy  at  32  to  35  cents;  com- 
mon and  ordinary,  28  to  30  cents.  Fancy 
heavy  fowl  are  firm  at  25  to  27  cents;  small- 
er size  steady  at  22  to  34  cenU.  Old  roos- 
ters, 21  to  22  cents,  roasting  chickens,  22  to 
26  cents;  broilers,  30  to  36  cents;  ducks,  26 
to  ^   cents. 

Eggs 

Fancy  new  laid  eggs  are  scarce  and  the 
market  is  firm  and  higher  under  an  active  de- 
mand. Nearby  first  are  now  selling  at  50 
to  51  cents  per  dozen;  current  receipts,  49c. 
Under  grade  eggs  are  quite  plentiful  and  sell- 
ing slowly  at  41  >,^  to  44  cents  per  dozen. 
Selected,  carefully  graded,  well-candled  eggs 
a*-e  jobbing  out   at  58   to  60  cents  a  dozen. 

LANCASTER   FBODUOE 


calves,     exceptional    lots,    $15.50;    »    *ew    as 

high  as  $16;  good  to  choice,  $13(a  14.50; 
medium,  $10(ff  11.50;  common,  $7.5a(."  8.50 ; 
Tennessee    and    southern,    $7.50((i  13. 

Hogs. — 'Demand  was  fairly  active  and 
values  were  well  maintained  with  offerings 
onlv  moderate.  Quotations  for  best  west- 
ern'.   $19(<(  19.50. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — There  was  a  moder- 
ate inquiry  and  prices  of  calves  and  cows 
were  slightly  firmer.  Lambs  and  steers  ruled 
weak  and  slightly  easier,  but  demand  was 
fair  at   revised    figures. 

Hteers,  15rfi20c;  heifers,  14(ri  18c;  cows,  10 
(n  17c;-  calves,  22(«23c;  southern  and  barn- 
yards, 16CT18c;  country  dressed,  19c;  do., 
extras,  20c;  sheep,  21c;  do.,  extras,  22c; 
lambs,    25c;    do.,    extras,    20c;    hogs,    2jV»c. 

LANCASTER    ISVE    STOCK 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    Not.    19,    1917. 

Potatoes  made  their  first  decline  on  some 
details  on  some  stalls  today,  altho  last 
week's  prices  were  generaUy  maintained. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  being 
shipped  out  of  the  county,  and  bi^  con- 
cerns, advertising  for  supplies  for  their  em- 
ployes, are  unable  to  secure  them.  Eggs 
reached  as  high  as  60  cents  per  dozen  but 
later  dropped  to  58  cents.  There  was  very 
little    iirodnce    of    any    kind    displayed. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  52 
@  55c  per  lb;  country  butter,  5b@55c;  fresh 
eggs,    55 (ri  a8c  per  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.25  (<? 
1.50;  dressed  young  chickens,  75c(3)$l;  live 
chickens,  $1.50^2  iier  pair;  live  old  chick- 
ens.   18    cents    per    lb. 

yegetables  and  Fruits. — ^Lima  teans,  18c 
pint;  dry  onions,  5 (ii  10  box;  cauliflower,  15 
(n  20c  head:  eggplant.  5<ffl0c  each;  cab- 
bage, 2  (a  8c  head;  sweet  potatoes,  30c  *4  pk ; 
potatoes,  $1.15(3>1.50  bn ;  do..  18(5?22c  '^ 
pk ;  new  turnips,  15c  ^  pk ;  spinach,  5c  \i 
)>k;  parsnips,  5c  box;  pears,  20@25c  %  pk; 
apples,     27)^300     H     pk. 

Grain  Market. — Dry  wheat,  |2  bn;  milling 
wheat,  $2;  damp  wheat,  $1.75;  corn,  $2; 
rye,  $1..60;  oats,  65c;  No.  1  timothy  hav, 
$20   per   ton;    straw,    $9;    wheat   vtraw,   flO. 

YORK   PRODUCE    MARKET 


York,    Pa.,    Nov.    19,    1917. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  buyers  at 
the  markets  this  week.  Also,  there  was 
quite  a  quantity  of  produce  offered  in  the 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Cabbage  and 
tnrnips  are  not  plenty.  Eggs  are  advanc- 
ing slowly  but  still  one  can  get  more  from 
the  dealer  for  first-class  stock  than  from  the 
consumer.  Last  week  we  received  56  cents 
from  the  dealer  while  but  few  at  the  mar- 
kets realized  more  than  50  cents.  Apples 
are  picking  up  somewhat.  Prim©  apples 
being  sold  at  30  to  35  cents  per  '^  pk.,  and 
snch  as  Stayman  being  started  at  $2  a 
bualiel. 
cents;  roosters.   18  to  19  cents;   chickens,  20 

Eggs. — 50f??55c    per   dozen. 

Butter. — Country.  45^;  48c  lb;  separator, 
48 (n  50c.      Milk,    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Hens,  18 (g 20c  lb;  dressed,  50c 
fri  $1.25    each. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  12 @ 20c  li-pV; 
$1.10("1.35  jier  bushel;  cabbage,  Sffi'lOc; 
lettuce,  3frt  fie  hd:  beets,  STfi  5c  bx ;  radishes, 
6c  bch;  onions,  12c  bx ;  25(/(  30e  Vi  pk ;  lima 
beans,  35r  qt :  soup  beans.  35^40c  qt ;  cel- 
ery^ 5ffj  10c  stalk;  tomatoes,  10c  bx;  turnips, 
25^'/ 30c  14  pk ;  eggplants,  3@8c  each;  corn 
meal,    10(«12c   qt. 

Fruit. — Apples,  12<«?35c  %  pk;  pesrs,  5 
<f?10c  bx;  l.'c  >^  pk;  chestnuts,  25c  <^t; 
hickory   nuts,    30c    qt. 

Retail  Grain  Market.  —  Wheat,  12.25: 
corn,  ?2.25:  oats.  85c;  rye,  ^1.65;  bran,  |2 
cwt:   middlings,   $3   cwt. 

AVliolesale  Grain  Market. — Wheat,  $2.07; 
corn,  $2;  rye.  $1.25;  oats.  70c;  bran,  $34.50 
(Ti  38   ton;    middlings,    $53(?i  58   ton. 


NEW    YORK   PRODUCE 


New  York    City,    Nov.    19,    1917. 

Fine  hntter  very  scarce  and  higher.  Cheese 
aiiaiket  quiet  but  steady.  F-esh  eggs  firm. 
T>e:ayed  poultry  shipments  selling  slowly, 
but  fancy  grades  are  firm.  Apples  firmer. 
Potatoes  weak.     Most  vegetables  plentiful. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras  (92  scored,  per 
pound,  45V4c;  hicher  score,  46(7?46Hc; 
thirds  to  firsts.  38W45c;  state  dairy,  36fa^ 
44c:    ladles.    31 52  34c. 

riiecse. — Flats,  specials,  24rt724^c;  do., 
colored,    33!4c;    prime,    22 («  22 He. 

Eggs.  —  Pre-h  gathPTPd  extras.  .';4(f?55c; 
extra  firsts.  52  f// 53c:  nearby  white,  fine  to 
f.incy,  75^80c;  ordinary  to  good,  60@74c; 
browns,    55^  61c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Philadelphia  and  Long 
Island  broilers,  fancy.  3fl^40c;  old  roos- 
ters, 19c;  s<quabs,  92.15(n  6.50  per  dozen. 
Spring  ducks,  per  lb.,  26c;  turkeys,  fr«ih 
killed.    31^32c. 

VegetaWpj  and  Greene. — Beets,  bl.l  $2  ."iO 
(n^S.  Onions,  per  lOO-lb.  bap,  $2.25^3  50 
Potatoes,  Jprspy.  f2.75(jr3.25  bbl;  state  and 
wp'stprn.  $3.75^4  per  bbl.  Carrots,  $1  50 
<^2.25    bbl. 

Apples. — Wealthy.     94i'i  Ty     bbl;     McTntosh 
94fn)7;    Jonathan,    $4(^6.H0:    York    Tmperlal 
$4'rr,-;    Twentv    Ounce,    $4*^5. 50;    King     $4 
$5.25;   Baldwin.   f4(J?4.75. 

PHILADELPHIA  LIVE   STOCK 


(Rei)orted  by  McClain  Commission  Oo.) 
Lancaster,    Pa.,    Nov.    19,     1917. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  for  today's  market 
were  140  cars  as  compared  with  235  cars 
last  Monday,  showing  a  decrease  of  95  cars. 
Today's  supply  came  from  Virginia,  52  cars; 
Chicago,  45  cars;  Buffalo,  23  cars;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6;  N.  Y.  State,  3;  Pittsburgh,  3;  St. 
Paul,  2;  St.  Louis,  1.  It  was  the  smallest 
Monday  supply  for  the  past  four  months.  The 
attendance  of  buyers  was  .fair,  but  quite  a 
few  cattle  remained  unsold. 

Among'  the  receipts  were  a  good  many 
cuttle  that  had  weight  and  flesh  and  some 
with  very  good  quality,  and  carrying  quite 
a  little  fat.  In  svmpathy  with  increased 
cost  of  all  kinds  of  beef  cattle  at  Western 
markets,  everything  in  the  killing  line  sold 
higher.  The  better  grades  25  cents  higher; 
fair  to  medium  grades,  that  is,  the  kind  that 
sold  from  $8.50  to  $11  last  week,  sold  fully 
40  cents  higher,  and  particularly  heifers  and 
cows    for    butchers'    uses. 

Best  beef  cattle  came  from  Chicago.  They 
weighed  1.220  lbs.  and  s<^i.d  at  $12.75.  One 
bunch  of  15  head  of  Virginia  steers  weigh- 
ing 1,275  lbs.  sold  at  $12.75.  Another  car- 
load of  Virginia  steers  weighing  1,250  lbs. 
sold  at  $12.50.  One  of  15  head  of  Canadian 
butcher  cattle  weighing  1,240  lbs.  sold  at 
$12.50.  .\  good  many  bunches  of  10  to  15 
head,  as  well  as  carload  lots,  of  steers  for 
butchers  uses,  weighing  900  to  1.000  lbs.  sold 
at  $10.50  to  $11.40.  Fat  cows  sold  25  to 
40  cents  higher  than  a  week  ago.  A  good 
kind  weighing  1,050  lbs.  sold  at  $8.50  to 
$8.75.  Those  weighing  950  lbs.  sold  at  $7.80 
to  $8.25.  A  fair  kind  went  at  $6.50  to  $7.50. 
Boloena  cows  that  came  from  Virginia  sold 
at  $4.75  to  S5.25,  and  bologna  cows  from 
Pennsrlvania  and  N.  Y.  State  sold  at  $4  to 
$5. 

Fancy  prices  were  paid  for  fancy  feeders. 
One  bunch  of  dehorned  Canadian  feeders 
weighing  1,317  lbs.  was  taken  by  a  Lancas- 
ter County  farmer  at  13  V&  cents  per  lb. 
They  looked  like  fat  cattle.  One  bunch  of 
10  head  dehorned  Durhams  that  weren't  fat 
cattle,  and  were  strictly  good  feeders,  was 
taken  at  13  cent!  per  lb.  They  weighed  1,- 
186  lbs.  A  lot  of  Canadian  steers  averag- 
ing 1,2«0  sold  at  $12.75;  10  head  averaging 
1,180  lbs.  at  $12.15.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  sales  of  a  fair  to  pretty  good  class 
of  feeders  weighing  775  to  875  at  prices 
ranging  from  $10  to  $10.50.  A  fair  grade 
weighing  800  to  900  lbs.  sold  st  $9  to  $9.75, 
and  a  plain  kind  of  the  same  weights  at  $8.50 
to  $8.75.  Several  sales  of  nice  little  year- 
lings weighing  500  to  600  lbs.  were  made  st 
$8.75  to  $9.50.  .\  plain  to  fair  class  of 
light  weights.  600  to  700  lbs.  sold  at  a_  wide 
range  of  prices,  some  as  low  as  $6.25  and 
some  as  high  as  $8. 

At  the  close  of  business  guite  some  cattle 
in  the  stocker  and  feeder  line  were  unsold. 
This  fact  was  due  to  their  late  arrival, 
rather  than  to  oversupply  or  indifference  of 
buyers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  advised  pros- 
pective purchasers  to  take  some  cattle  and 
predicted  that  if  they  didn't,  such  »n  op- 
portunity would  not  occur  again.  The  writer 
claims  tio  gift  of  "second  sight",  but  any- 
body who  has  regularly  read  this  column, 
will  agree  that  he  has  made  no  "wild" 
guesses  on  the  stocker  and  feeder  market 
this  season.  Of  course  very  few  took  him 
seriouslv,  but  now  that  the  season  is  rapidly 
nesring  the  end,  he  finds  some  satisfaction 
in  beine  able  to  say,  and  truly  too,  "I  told 
yosi  so". 

PITTSBURGH  LIVE    STOCK 


November  Zi,  litii. 


were  well  maintained,  but  trade  waa  quiet. 
Quotations    (car    lots,    including   sacks): 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  aacks,  per  ton, 
$39*50  ((1 40;  spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
per  ton,    $39  (?i  39.50. 

Wheat. — ^No.  2  red,  $2.24;  No.  S  red, 
12.21. 

Corn. — No.    2   yellow,    $2.35@2.40. 

Oats. — No.     2    white,     new,     72(a72Vic. 

Bye. — Nearby,    $1.73(?i  1.78. 

NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  ORAIN 
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New    York    City,    Nov.    18,    1017. 

Feed. — Strong  prices  featured  the  trade 
during  the  past  week  and  prices  Closed  at 
the  top  of  the  upward  movement.  Western 
grades  leading  the  upturn.  Mills  reported  a 
good  demand  for  extremely  limited*  an^  as 
they  are  •ow  sold  "ell  ahead,  the  tendlncy 
is  to  refuse  further  contracts.  The  traffic 
conditions  are  against  imjKtrtant  dealings  es- 
pecially with  Eastern  points.  City  feeds  were 
also  stronger.  However,  the  demand  was 
not  urgent.  Mills  are  complaining  alH>ut 
the  difficulty  in  making  shipments  to  out. 
side  points,  and,  as  the  output  is  good, 
stocks  are  bound  to  accumulate.  QuoTed 
Western  spring  in  100-pound  sacks  $39; 
standard  middling,  $43;  flour  in  100- pound 
sacks,  $52  to  arrive;  red  dog  to  arrive  in 
100-pound  sacks,  $62.50;  city  feed,  bulk 
bran,  $38;  100-pound  sacks,  $39;  heavy 
feed,  $42;  red  dog.  $63;  flour,  $62.  Linseed 
oil  meal,    $55    per  ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Market  -s  still  lightly 
8U|)plicd  and  recent  high  prices  are  main- 
tained at  all  sheds,  with  occasional  sales 
above    our  outside   figures. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  $34;  No.  2,  $32(5 
33;  Fancy  light  clover,  $32  (a  33;  mixec^ 
$26(^28. 

Wheat.— No.    2    red,    $2.25. 

Corn. — No.  2   yrtlow,   new,    $1.65. 

Oats. — No.    2,    74c. 

Rye. — $1.88%. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIRY    MARKET 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Nov.  19,    1917. 

Butter. — The  usual  Saturday  quietude  pre- 
vailed in  this  market,  but  values  were  firm- 
ly maintained  on  the  better  grades  of  solid- 
jjacked  creamery,  supplies  of  which  were 
small.  Much  of  the  sujijily,  however,  was  of 
unattractive  stock,  which  was  quiet  and  ir- 
regular in  value.  Prints  of  fine  ouality  were 
scarce  and  firm,  demand  being  fairly  active, 
but  medium  and  low  grades  sold  slowly  and 
ruled    weak. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 45c;  higher  scoring  goods,  46@47c; 
extra  firsts,  44ra44<4c;  firsts,  43@43>4c; 
seconds,  41  (a  42c;  sweet  creamery,  extrs, 
40c;  undergrades,  43(f?45<;  nearby  prints, 
fancy,  49c;  average  extras,  46(a48«;  firsts, 
44(«45c;  seconds,  41@'43c;  special  fancy 
brands  of  prints  were  jobbing  at  52® 55c. 

Cheese. — The  market  ruled  firm  at  the 
recent  advance,  but  wholesale  trade  was 
quiet. 

New  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  June  25*/6c; 
special  higher;  do.,  fresh  made,  best,  22 H 
@23M!C;   do.,    fair   to  good,    22%  @  23c. 

HEW   YORK  MILK  MARKET 


Cattle. — Today's  cattle  supply  was  100 
loads.  I'nder  a  moderate  demand  the  mar- 
ket ruled  fairly  active  and  higher  on  all  de- 
sirable  grades. 

Good   to    <lioice    $12.75'^  13.50 

Medium    to   good,    1200-1300   lb.    10.75 (</  11.75 

Tidv,    1O50-1100   lb 10. 25fri  11.25 

Common.    700-900   lb 6.00W    700 

Calves. — Receipts  of  calves  light  and  mar- 
ket steady.  Toda«r's  receipts  were  600  head. 
Market   ruled  higher. 

Veal    calves    $11.00(^15.00 

Heavy    and    thin    calves    5.00'??'    9.00 

Ilojrs. — Today's  supply  was  90  double- 
deck  loads.  Market  ruled  lower  than  Satur- 
day. «-^ 

Prime  heavies    $17.73(<7> 

Heavy    mixed     17.65(7? 

Best  heavy  Yorkers   17.55  (f? 

CJood    pigs    17.25(7(17.40 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Today's  receipts  were 
20  donble-deck  loads.  With  the  demand  a 
little  better  the  market  ruled  fairly  active 
and  higher  on  lambs,  and  strong  on  choice 
sheep,  but  other  grades  sold  steady. 
Prime  wethers  (95  to  100  lb.)  .$11.23 (ft)  11.75 

(iocA  mixed    10.25®  11.00 

Culls  to   choictt   yearlings    ....      9.50(^12.50 
Spring  lambs 12. 0(N@  16.75 

PHILADELPHIA  HAY  AND   GRAIN 


New    York    City,    Nov.    19.    1917. 

The  cool  weather  ujistatc  is  driving  cattle 
off  from  pastures  and  shortening  the  supply. 
It  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  demand.  "The 
directors  of  the  Dairytnen's  League  at  a 
special  meeting  held  in  this  city  on  Tuesday, 
November  13,  voted  that  the  December  rate* 
should  be  the  same  as  those  in  October.  This 
action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Hoover,  rejirntentatives  of  the 
New  York  food  administration  and  of  the  dis- 
tributors. A  Federal  Commission  is  to  study 
costs  of  production  and  delivery.  If  it  finds 
that  the  dairymen  are  ))roducing  at  a  loss, 
it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  permitted 
to  make  rates  in  .Tanuary,  February  and 
March  which  will  offset  the  loss  in  December. 
The  reduced  rate  to  the  jtroducers  was  the 
method  taken  to  prevent  a  further  raise  to 
the    con.sumer. 

The  League  rates  for  November  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  Grade  B  (barn  score  55)  in  the  first 
district   are    as    follows:    $3.34    a    hundred   for 

3  percent  milk;  $3.55,  or  aprpoximately  7Vz 
cents   a  quart   for  3.6  percent;   and  3.69,   for 

4  percent.  Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  in 
40-quart  cans  for  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 17  were  as  follows: 

Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     38,024  1,428 

Susquehanna    4,663  4(1 

West   Shore    9.450  845 

Lackawanna     55,110  1,435 

N.    Y.    Central     (long    hauU 

•     including    Rutland     107.817  1.690 

Ontario     3H,910  l,59i) 

Lehigh  Valley    41.177  376 

New  Hnven    3,083 

Pennsylvani^i      7,925      .  78 

Other  sources    5.610  H'. 


Totals 

Same  week  last  year 


.  .  .302,369 
..  .319,137 


7.007 
8,224 


TOBACCO  MARKET 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Not.  19,  1917. 
_  Bcpf  Cattle. — There  was  no  particular  ac- 
tivity in  the  market  for  anv  description  and 
prices  were  without  important  chsnge.  Of- 
ferings were  moderate  but  sufflcient  to  cover 
reomrements. 

r^l'l^r.''  ''*■*•  *»2.50(f?14;  fair  to  good.  SU 

rt^  12.50:  common,  $9,^0(7?  11;  bulls,  ^«.2.S(f?) 
2„  /^oJ)"  <'''«'<'P  liieber:  cows.  fat.  per  B,.. 
n  -  c,z^^'L■./*''*'■■  :^'*''■P  higher;  medium  ner 
1'',  6li.ff7>7«4c;  ordinary,  per  lb.,  4>/4(a5>/4c; 


Philadelphia.   Pa..   Nov.    10,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Recei).ts,  312  tons 
of  li.-.v  and  no  straw.  Desirable  grades  of 
hav  were  well  cleaned  up  and  the  market 
ruled  firm  with  some  fancy  stock  command- 
ing a  premium.  Straw  was  in  small  supply 
and    firm.  .  «      i 

Timothy  hav,  according  to  location:  No.  1 
large  bales,  $27(ff27.50:  No.  1  small  bales, 
$27(?^27.f^0:  No.  2.  $26(?T26.50:  No.  3,  $23(?? 
24  50.  Clover  mixel  hav:  Light  mixed,  $26 
(??26  50;  No.  1,  do.,  $25((f 25.50;  No.  2,  do, 
$22(7?  23. 

Straw. — No  1  straight  rye,  |17:  No.  2. 
do,  flfi(?T*16  ."in:  No.  1  tangled  rye,  $16; 
No.  2.  do.,  $15  (5?  15.50:  No.  1  wheat  straw. 
$14(7?14.50:  No.  2.  do.,  $13(7?)  13.50 ;  No,  1 
oat  straw,  $14(7?  14.50;  No.  2,  do.,  $13(ff 
13. "50.  ,       , 

Bran. — Offerings  were  moderate  and  values 


All  buvers'  ruses  have  f.iiled  and  it  is  now 
a  cold  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  tobacc'^ 
crop  is  Tieing  rapidly  taken  at  prices  almos'. 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  grower', 
as  compared  m  jiast  years  when  prices  wer 
made  largely  by  buyers.  It  is  stated  th.ii 
speculators  "are  nndaunted  by  high  prices 
and  thnt  they  are  bidding  right  aloni,  1" 
competition  with  the  large  concerns.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  year's  product  has  been  sold  and  at  the 
present  rate  the  unsold  cro|>s  will  be  few  by 
the  middle  of  Deceuilier.  With  reference  to 
quotations,  it  may  be  said  that  hail  cut 
and  frosted  tobacco  has  sold  at  prices  abou- 
equal  to  what  was  paid  for  the  better  grades 
last  vear  and  t!;it  sound  offerings  sold  a^l 
the  vrav  from  $25  to  $29  per  cwt.  Follow- 
ing are"  illustrative  prices  of  crop  lots:  Many 
crops  at  $34  and  10;  others  at  $24  thru: 
other"!  at  $2.5.  15.  10  and  4;  some  at  •'?24_. 
12  and  6.  and  still  others  at  $22.  12  and  .» 
per  evet.  Despite  jiresent  inducements  there 
are  those  who  would  not  sell  at  leas  than 
$30  per  cwt.  and  if  such  holders  havp_  i* 
good  article  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  they 
^vill  get  lliat  price.  Manv  experienced  specu- 
lators are  of  the  oi.inion  that  $30  could  '"' 
r.-ild  with  a  fair  chance  of  profit.  Thus  fnr. 
lut  small  amounts  of  the  new  crop  have 
been  stripped,  owing  to  slow  curing  weather. 
Thosft  who  have  had  an  opiwrtunity  to  juiicr' 
the  qunUfy  of  their  product  rejMjrt  «■  >fo<"' 
and  better  'han  expected. — ^H.  B.  Tweed. 
No?.  19,  1917. 
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TROOPER 

Same  Style 
Front  294  ia.  Back  IM  ia.     , 

The  modified  curves  pre- 
vent cutting  of  your  snirt. 
Ask  your  dealer.  ' 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  yoti  sufierinft  from  mpture  without 
tny  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brook*  Rup* 
lure  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  din^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafinft. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
tojtether  the  parted  tissne  and 
^ves  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years' 
eiperience  we  have  perfected 
a  comfortable,  sore  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brook* 
Rupture  Applluice.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy 
sieiana.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Mad*  to  your  measure. 
Dnrable— cheap. 
Write  today  for  roeasnre  blanks. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430StsteSt.  Marshall,  >fieb. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  those  dependent  on 
^    you  in  case  of  your  sudden  ''eath 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  otdy  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
Write  for  rates  today.  Agents  loanied. 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 
HeoM  Office,      SyrscuM,  N.T. 


^\y>> 


HUNTING-FISHING-TRAPPING 

jje  yoijr  favorite  sporta.    During  the  Ions  winter  even- 
ln»{3ttio  National  Sportsmsn  M  aaaxine.wTth  Its  Btlrrlna 

fmiH  inrt  picturee  of  outdoor  life  and  adventure  will 
ive  you  a  real  treat.  It's  t  ho  best  maffaslne  published 
orl'ivors  ol  mort  with  r<Kl  and  gun.  Only  $1.00  for  a 
Ttiole  year.  Send  10c  stamps  or  coin  for  sample  copy. 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE. 
n\  Colunnbus  Are.,       Boitoa,  Mesa. 


All  Kinds  Bags  Bought 

Fertilizer  bags  esp<>ciallv.  Also  feed, 
bran,   and  molasses  bags.     We  pay 
freight    and    give     highest    prices. 
Prompt  returns. 
Send  us  your  old  rags  and  rubber. 

TRENTON  BAG  k  BURLAP  CO. 
TrMiton,  rl*  J* 

Bsf«r«oe«:  MercarXnut  Co.,   Tr«ntoii,N.J. 


PUD  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
ettlnecut  plates.  Orinds 
better  quality  feed  witb 
leas  power,  grinds  green 
ear  com.  small  grmlas  and 
alfalfa.  Also  furnlsbed 
with  cast  plates.  8Uea 
I  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
tor  prices  A  catalog. 
■.  DelUafcr.    Lancaater.  Pa. 


LATE  BULLETINS 


ASmallCaliforiM  Farm  l^T.'^^'^^^^Z 

*fpi)3  you  know  about  -alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  etr.-- 
wo  oriinges,  grapes,  olives  and  0(?s.  Ideal  for  dairying, 
Va,^  and  rhlckeiw.  No  cold  weather,  rich  soil:  low 
prii-fs:  (.-i^y  terms:  good  roads;  schools  and  churches. 
J-ii'iy  llfo  hero.  Newcomers  welcome.  \\  rite  for  our 
"^n  Jfiaqiiin  Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising 
inustrued  folders,  free.  C  L.  Seegraves,  Industrial 
"^ommiiHloner,  Santa  Fe  Ry..  1975  Ry.   Exch. .Chicago. 


6  Mos.  Only  lOc 

^S AVtt  Too  ^nnX  TiM  CoiMtry  Mev.  a  Iwm 
MV  ■  V  •>  It  i^Mlln  cboek-foll  of  daadr 

roa'P  mJor.    TM*  torn  111  ■■■■In*  Met  C  ■oaSM 
^kjMHmmii  10a  (Cnia  Site). 


winter  Storage  of  Vegetables. — 
This  Is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin* 
just  put  out  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  bulletin  covers 
storage  cellars,  handling  potatoes, 
squash,  pumpkins,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, spinach,  celery,  beets,  carrots, 
winter  radishes  and  turnips.  The 
following  general  principles  are-  laid 
down  as  points  to  be  observed  when- 
ever vegetables  are  to  be  stored: 
Vegetables  should  not  be  immature 
or  too  old.  Handle  every  specimen 
with  care;  decay  usually  starts  where 
the  vegetables  have  been  bruised.  If 
the  tender  vegetables  have  been  ex- 
posed to  frost  before  they  reach  stor- 
age, they  are  not  likely  to  keep  well. 
Even  the  hardy  vegetables,  such  as 
beets,  cabbage,  turnips  and  ceHery, 
may  be  injured  by  freezing  before 
they  are  stored.  A  fairly  constant 
temperature  and  ventilation  are  es- 
sential for  all  vegetables,  but  some 
require  a  moist,  cool  atmosphere 
while  others  require  a  dry  atmos- 
phere and  a  higher  temperature.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  vegetables  should  not 
be  stored  in  the  same  place.  The  bul- 
letin is  free  upon  request  at  the 
above  station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous  Experiments. — Bul- 
letin No.  147,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  just  out,  gives 
reports  on  a  number  of  timely  ex- 
periments. Subjects  covered  include 
report  of  swine  fattening  experi- 
ment, care  of  brood  sows,  cross-breed- 
ing experiment  with  sheep,  mainten- 
ance of  breeding  flocks  of  mutton  and 
wool  sheep,  steer  feeding  experi- 
ments, com  stover  silage,  silage  and 
mixed  hay  roughage  for  dairy  cows, 
fertilizer  results,  relative  results  of 
the  use  of  limestone  of  different  de- 
grees of  fineness,  time  and  depth  of 
plowing,  results  of  tests  with  vege- 
tables, orchard  fertilization,  weeds, 
etc.  There  Is  much  In  this  bulletin 
of  value  to  any  farmer.  It  Is  free 
upon  request  to  the  above  Station, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Celery  Storage  Experiments. — Bul- 
letin No.  579,  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Free  upon  request.  This  bulle- 
tin gives  the  results  of  five  years*  ex- 
periments in  storing  celery  and  a 
summary   of  the  conclusions. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  old  method 
of  storing  celery  Is  not  satisfactory 
because  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  cannot  be  controlled. 
Storage  in  cold  storage  houses  is  new 
and  very  little  definite  Information 
is  available  as  yet.  It  was  found 
that  celery  stored  in  large  crates  de- 
cayed worse  in  the  center  than  when 
small  crates  were  used.  The  14-inch 
crate  gave  the  best  results.  In  the 
market  test  last  season,  the  celery 
held  in  small  crates  sold  for  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  In  large  crates 
kept  In  exactly  the  same  way. 
Celery  in  the  top  tiers  of  crates  show- 
ed a  much  larger  proportion  of  de- 
cay than  that  in  the  lower  tiers.  The 
air  temperature  In  the  upper  tiers 
averaged  two  and  one-half  degrees 
higher  than  the  lower.  It  Is  found 
to  be  Important  to  keep  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  as  low  at  the  ceil- 
ing as  at  the  floor  If  possible. 

Asparagus  Beetles  and  Their  Con- 
trol.— Bulletin  No.  837,  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  bulletin  gives  full 
description  and  life  history  of  the 
common  asparagus  beetle  and  also  the 
twelve-spotted  beetle,  together  with 
remedies  and  methods  of  control.  The 
methods  of  fighting  the  two  kinds 
are,  In  general,  the  same.  These  con- 
sist of  hand  picking,  good  cultural 
practices,  brushing  off  in  hot  weath- 
er, dusting  with  arsenlcals  (4  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  In  a  barrel  of  air 
slaked  lime)  and  spraying  with  parls 
green  or  other  arsenical. 

Cost  of  Distributing  Milk. — Bulle- 
tin No.  173,  of  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
periment Station,  reports  on  an  in- 
vestigation on  the  cost  of  distribut- 
ing milk  In  six  cities  and  towns  in 
that  state.  The  results  of  the  Inves- 
tigation showed  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing retail  milk  by  more  than 
80  distributors,  some  of  them  pro- 
ducers, some  of  them  dealers,  was 
2.64  cents  per  quart  In  1914  and 
1915.  The  costs  are  fully  analyzed 
with  detailed  information  given  on 
modem  methods  of  handling.  The 
bulletin  Is  mailed  from  the  above 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Overlands 
Pullmans 

1917   BRAND  NEW 

We  have  purchased  from  agents  of  the  above 
companies  a  number  of  brand  new  1917  Overlands 
una  1U17  Pullmans,  they  will  lie  sold  at  a  tremen- 
dous saving  over  regular  list  price.  To  the  man 
who  wanta  a  NEW  Car,  he  should  investigate  this 
unusual  opportunity. 

Also  1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 

n^S^  i?J^«  known  In  1917-1016  modda  from 
•150  to  tSOO. 
Send  to-day  for  our  new 

AvAo  Catalog  A 

It's  full  of  valuable  information  for  the  man 
who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largest   Auto  Dealers 
203  N.  Broad  St.,   Philadelphia 


Dairy  Cattle 


nil  Holstein  Cows 

Mature  early,  Live   Long,   Pro- 
duce Persistently  "^^^  .^l*"  ^  ^'^^^ 

•*'■'    quantities   of  milk  and 
butterfat  at  the   lowest  feed  and   labor 


fPW* 


costs  ol  any 
breed.  They  are  strong,  vigorous  and 
easily  acclimated  to  any  section. 
Write  for  the  facts  free — oo  obliga- 
tion—we have  nothing  to  selL 


The  Holstein-Friesian 
America,  Box  218. 


Association  of 
BrattieiMro,  Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsfef 
$15  to  120 

each  for  7-8  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  express  pakl  la  lots  of 
6.  26  tU^b  grade  close  Hptna- 
er  cows,  fine  ladlvlduais. 
heavy  milkers.  40  heifers. 
35  fancy  yearHiigB.  12  regis- 
tered cows.  36  registered 
beUers.  ReglstetM  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

lOHN  C.  ICJtSM,  Trill,  N.  T. 


OLLiNSJERSEY  RED 


The  finest  Jersey  Reds  of  |S 
all  ages,  that  we  ever  ha<l,M, 
ready    for  qulek  delivery. 
I^cea  moderate. 


BookFR££ 


the  best 


HstA 


373lljs*in 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Tbaboar,  Majeatle  Mammoth  2M890.  weIgM 
407  lbs.  at  7  months  old  was  bred  and  grown 
by  OS.  When  you  want  the  iMst  and  want  UMn 
big.  write  to— 

C  H.  Carter,  Whltfiucrn  Farm; 
West  Cheater,  Pa. 


HAM  PSH  IRES 

Have  large  lltters.our 
free  circular  shows 
noted  winner.  Write 
tor  It.  Also  registered 
Ouemsey  bulls. 

Locust   Lawn  Farm 

BIrd-In-Hand. 
Box  2.    Lane.  Co,  Pa- 


lte«.  P.  Cblaaa.  Berkahlres.    C.  Wbltea.  Z.arse 

strain,  all  agas.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeka  pigs,  bred 
BOWS,  service  twars,  CoUlynd  Beagle  dogs.    Grade 
Ouemsey  oalvea  and  poultry. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVILLB.  PA. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  Pro^t  ^"^^ 

Won^  and  Ohio  King  2nd.  These  pigs  are  from  700 
and  800  lb.  sows.  Sired  by  King  of  W  onders,  {)aklands 
Equal  and  Wonderful  wonder.  For  partlcul  ars  and 
orices  address         C.  8.  EPPLEY.     Z  aneevUle.  Ohio. 

Chester  Whites  &  Berkshires   ITA^b 

old.  a  Chester  White  Boars  4  moa.  Write  your  wants. 
I.  R.    1 ANOKR.  YORK  SPRI.NUS.      PA. 


Chester  Whites  aVi^u'^a' 

mn    All     t-hAvn 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type.  Write 
your  wants.    We 
ran  nil    them. 
CANONSBURO.  PENNA. 


"D^— K-.UC---^_    October  Pigs.   Largo   Litters. 

oericsnires   e d w ijs^h.  ma y le. 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


Purebred  Shorthorn  Cattle  for  Sale 

I  will  sell  at  the  W.  M.  Benolnger's   Hale  of  Holstein 
cattle,  to  be  held  at  the  Veranda   House. 

Norriatown,   Pa.,   on   Nov.    iWth,  1917 
the  following  Purebred  Shorth  oms:    One  buU.   three 

Sears  old:  two  oows,  four  and  sis  years  old;  two  yeer- 
ng  helfera,  and  one  heifer  oalt.  Have  tor  sale,  also, 
one  complete  seft  of  Shorthorn  Herd  Books,  and  one 
share  In  American  Shorthorn  Breeden,'  Association 

Addrea  C.  W.  OARRETT.       ColiegevUle,  Pa 


I  REG.  BERKSHIRE  ^^,'S^r^^^^^ 

Lw-  J.  McCONNELL.  OXFORlirPENNA. 


fjii^irncpv  Riill  No.  87303.  "Knlgtat  of  Green 
iJUernsey  UUll  Meadow.'8lre,pSicoyd8(-.old- 
en  Secret;  dam.  Imp.  Kaftauz  PoUyll.  2  yean  old  in 
November .  Prlee  S200  and  a  bargain. 

fTiiPrn<spv  Cnwa  2  High  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 
VJUerusey  ^OWS  bred  to  -Knight  of  Green 
Meadow"  No.  37363 — due  Feb.  and  Mar.  18 — Milk 
high  in  butterfat  and  color.  One  solid  fawn  one  white 
markings  on  fawn — light  noees.     S3(X)   will  buy  the 

galr  or  SISO  either  one. 
UNNY8IDE  FARM.  NEWPORT.  N.  H. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled  HoUtein-Frieaiaii 

bull  oalvcfl,  sired  by  a  son  ot  the  World's  Record  senior 
4yr.  old.  I2i4.7  lb.    butterln  365  days, at  SlOO and  up. 
Dtticrlptlve  catalog  for  stamp. 
GEO.  E.  8TEVEM80N  &  80N.S.  Clarka  Bununlt.  Pa. 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEINS 

Grade  Hdatsta  iMUir  ealves  $1S  to  t2a  rired  by  a  son 
of  a  20  lb.  cow  wbo  baa  a  20  lb.  fuU  sister.  Damn  to 
these  calves  are  some  ot  the  greatest  producing  cows  in 
Cortland  County.  Two  grade  calves  A  reg.  bull  calf.  $60. 
PAITLH.  STEVEN8.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Calves 

prices,  pictures  and  nedlgrees. 
WALTER   M.  CRUTTENUEN. 


4  registered 
from  a  3U  lb. 


heifers.    2  bulls, 
aire.    Write   for 


Wllies  Baire,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Guernseys  ^ '^^wo^ran'd' 

Langwatcr  blood.  F.  C.  4  E.  T.    BICKNELL, 

LOCUST  DALE  FARM.        PEACH   BOTIOM,  1  A. 


A  ^TTsikipoa  young  A.R.  cows,  bull  and  heifer  calves. 
rt.yraiiircs  Best  blood  lines,  reasonable  prloee.  In- 
pectlon  Invited.    Robert  Templeton  &  .Son.    Ulster,  Pa. 


Milking  Shorthorns  herd  bull.dam  a  11259  ib.daugh- 

*  ter  of  (.eneral  t  lay,   grandam. 

Rose  of  Olenslde.     C.  M.  Kennedy  &  Sons.  Ulster,  Pa. 


Tian  le^raaiT  2  bull  oalves  8  moe.  old ; 
rtci^.  »jcr»cv  Also  Duroo  Jersey  pigs. 
JOHN  W.  COX,  NEW  WILmTn< 


good  ones. 
GTON.  PA. 


Jersey  Bulls  ,_. 

JOHN  L  VAN  HORN, 


ready  for  light  Mrvlce.    Send  for 
pedigrees  and  prices. 

TROY.  PA. 


g.  Chester  Whites  ^%v^**  writeTSS 

wants.  MOSES  BABY.         '^  'Tandwble^.^p'g 

Re«.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  ^^l^hf^^^ 
March  farrow.  R,  H.  LYLE,        clorz.  OHIO. 

Re£f.  Poland  Chinn*!^''*^*'^  "'■*"■•<'  to  1-2  ton 
trtb  J,  "..J:'"*"'*^  boars-Cholera  tamuned 
by  the  -double  treatment.    E.  Rowel  I.    Scottsburg.  Va. 


Registered  Berkshires  ^%!,'^^ 


L.  C.  TOMKINS 


FaU 
pigs   priced  right. 
FLLENTON.    PENNA. 


Poultry 


S.  C.  White  T^ghom  b'SS WJifc.  ^SU'eS 

^'xoi>^^V°^'^'  >-*"°'"««-*tSSB*  large 
A.  R.    GRAVES.  R.  D.  2.         REXVILLE,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  I^ffhom  X®*^"°«  **""  (Barron 
./Jr      Z  ».  i-<Cgllorn  Strain),  heavy  layers. 

11.50  each;  25  or  more,  tl  .25  each;  choice  cockereU.  U 
to  S5  each;  yearling  cocks,   t3  each.  IVYWOOD 

POULTRY  f-ARlCTbox  71  A.Avondale.ChitwCo^a. 


Geese  Wanted  iffi."3 


WEST  SARUM  FARM. 


white  female 

_    years  or 

older. 

GLEN  MILLS.  PA. 


Whil^  Wvanrlnt»«    9«n"lnp     Tom    Barron    strain: 
I    .    In^'iiU     "**  cboloe  egg-bred   cockerels.  J3. 
J.  A.  SHOTT,  New  Wllnitngton,  Pa. 


HFA'^    ?.-.  C'- JVhita    Leghorn  yearlings  Barron— 

n.rj.\n   wyoofl  strain   fi.25. 

R.  a.  GOOD.        PEACH  BOTTOM.  PENNA. 


Miscellaneous 


T>eli|stered  Holstein  bull  ana  heifer  calves  from  a  ton 

J^Vahow  bull  end  iMsvy  milking  dams.       Best  brsedinc. 

LV.  OTTO.  CARLISLE.     VESVH 


Show  Dull  and  tmn 
Write  --    - 


peeiMered  Holstein  end  Guernevri  bolls  from 
!^*«S'1.*9  serviceable  age.  250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMEADS  FARMS,    R.  D.  1.    H^rrlsburg.  Pa. 


Holstein  Bulls 


from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Writp  vour 

wants:they  are  priced  to  sell.  M. 

B.Baeshoar,  Crystal  Spring  Stock  Parm.Uttlestown.Pa 


Swine 


CIIESTBR       WMFTES     and     rOLAND      CHINAS 

Allagea.  Roistered  free.    Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.   BOAK.  ROUTE  4,  NKWCA8TLE.  PA 


LAROK    ■CRKSNIRCS  AT    MIGNWOOD 

Service    boars,   bred  sows,   pigs     all  agce. 
H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box    45.Dundee.  N.Y. 


O  I  r  &  Chester  White  f'nrin?  t>oars  *  eiits  ree  free: 
U.i.V,.«  v-nestcr  wniic  3a,|g,actlon  ,t  wife   del.  inmr 

JOHM   L.  VAN^HORN.  TROY.        PEKNA. 


T\^m^m^.^  A  choice  2  VT  old  service  boar ;  also  Pnrtna 
UnrOCa  t>oani  A  win  be  brei  for  Mar..  Apr.  A  May. 
Write  your  wants.  Ira  n.  Jackson.    RIO.    Vanwert.  O. 


O.  I.  C.  A  C.  W.  pigs,  shipped  CO.  D.  Sired  hy  and 
out  of  ehamnlwis.  Mischief  id  weight  500  Ibs,at  12  mos. 
8.  L.  RHODES,  VERSATLLF/S.  OBTIO. 


Large  Berkshire  Sviot    meesmsoiuMe.      Write 
BOMB  FARM.  C!KN  IIMI  VALLEY.    PA. 


For  Sale 

Four-year-old  Suffolk  Stal- 
lion; weight  about  1900 
pounds.  Sound  and  right. 
Good  breeder.  Price  reas- 
onaljle. 

WADDINGTON  FARM, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


13  NICE  GRADE 
EWE  LAMBS 

thst  can  be  bred  this  fall.      Weight  about 
90  pounds;  price   9fO  each. 

Pinehurst   Stock   Farm, 

Sprlngiield  Centre,     New  York. 


T?prrpf  a    Fnr    ^Ip  ~""'L  ••***=    ""V     number. 

i-(  erreis  ror  oaie  also   axgora    kit- 

*    TENS.  C.  JEWELL.         SPEXCER,  OHIO. 


White  and  Brown  Ferrets     ^^'^^Jn"" 

BERT  EWELL,  WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 


)tltMIIH«tlllMIIIIIMtllllttlMn)mMIHIMII(MMMl'tltMIMII'llllinllllfllllllHIIIMMIIIHIUIi|IIIIIIIIIIIHtlMHm 
ItlHSIIIMIIIIIIHHiMttMinillllMlltlMIMIMIItHlill.lMMIltoiHirHnttllHllllindtlHlMIMDilllliMH.MHKMIIW 

SPECIAL   rates   are   made   for   liTe   stock 
adTertlseaents.     PnU   tsnns   on    request. 


nmi iitt'il II Mf  1 1 inilt  IMMttH*1Mlilf  HIMIHH MIH I HHWII N 


nittiH(iMiitm«'iHM'iii» 


:mw;^ 


"'-wf:  ^  '^^^  ^' 


I'^K"'^i  7"*'^      '  \^"j»i^  ^r*  ^-— * 


^•Etp 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


NoTember  24,  1917. 


Pure  Sparkling  Water 

Under    High,   Pressure 
— Always  on   hand 

Why  not  make  up  your  mind  right  now  to  stop 
carrying  water — a  Neptune  System  will  not 
only  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  u  mo<'ern 
home,  but  will  give  you  efficient  fire  protec- 
tion and  reduce  your  insurance.  Systems  de- 
signed lor  shallow  or  deep  wells,  and  for  hand 
or  power.  A  Neptune  System  requires  a  min« 
imum  of  attention,  purifies  your  rater  supply 
and  will  always  give  you  water  oi  a  uniforni 
temperature  under  i)ressure  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

Full  details  upon  request.  Write  for  literature 
now. 


Address   Dept  42. 
NEPTUNE  SYSTEM    No. 


62  V. 


Plumblnft  &  Heatioit 

Supplies 
44-50  N.  Stb  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


S.OOQOOOsold  last  year 


Because  they  wear  well;  no  hitch  on 
shoulders,  no  pull  on  buttons— and 
guaranteed.  If  yours  are 
not  satisfactory — in  every 
particular — mail  them  to 
us.  We  will  repair,  re- 
place, or  (if  requested) 
refund  your  money. 
Buy  a  pair — any  dealer 
anywhere^  They're 
50c.  The  highest  pos- 
sible suspender  quality  at  any  price. 


SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


'ar  co}}i/o 


//vJu/c/i 


ieiulcrj 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horM 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
amklc,  hock,  stifle,    knee  or  throat. 

rp7TV^'l»]»ll9l 


will  clean  it  off  without  bying  up 
tht  horse.  •  No  bUater,  no  ludr 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.     $2   per 

tools  dtUrered.  Dsscribe  your  cate  for  ipccisl  loMmciiooo 
■Bd  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  and- 
scvtk  liDlfflCDi  tor  mSDkiod.  reducei  Painful  SwelUnt*. 
EoUrged  Glaodi.  Weoi.  Bruiie*.  Varicote  VeiDii  atlar* 
Paia  and  inflammation.  Price  SI  sod  S2  a  bottle  st  dnuttMt 
or  dcUrered.     Made  to  tb*  U.  S.  A.  by 

•.  F.  VOUNG,  P.D.F.,   15)  Tsmpis  St.,  Springfield.  Man, 


HAY 


Conducted  by  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  tliru  this  department  Is  free  tooursul>- 
■crlbers.  Eacti  communication  stiould  state  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  case  in  tull:  also  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Initials  only  will  l>e  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  malio  reply  by  mall.  Tlils  la 
on*  of  the  meet  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Cltppinjia  from 
this  coliunn,  when  properly  preserved  and  claasi- 
fled,  maxe  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
Bymposlums  a  farmer-stocliman  can  obtain. 


ttie  Admiral  17x22  power  press, 

or  witboot  engine,  is  best  and  fast- 
est for  tMndling  heavy  feeds  of  coarse 
barley  straw,    hay,  etc.     lAght  in  ^ 
wsigil  vith  mttni  d—irabU  feature— 
•ISSO  WOpUocbroad  feeder  head ,  low  feed  -i 

opening— safe  aod  iur»  block 
^^_1  dropper— tilting  head  block,  etc.  Biggest 
'*         _J1mW___ capacity,  clean,  even  work.    Saves 
/^    ^SyHHBC3  escpenBC  of  extra  man.    Strongest 
"^^■^"•^^^^^^s*  guarantee.     Ifrtts  for  Free  Book. 

^NiSalnB  S  Ctam.*«<*-l*Madtl»ki«.Pi. 
MiBird  Saf  f  rtM  Cf . 

gale  Bay  t*e  AAmiml  Way 


HE  AYES  87tV^<* 

A  horse  with  heaven  can't  do  its  foil  shareot  work. 


^  Ca 

■  Id 

■  PLBSSINO'S  TONIC  HBAVS  FOWOBRS 

■  (tl.OO  Mr  Mahan).    Satlaraetnry  remit*  or  money  back, 

■  nMili<irVMt-Pacl<««  Vatarlnanr  AdvtMr. 

■  BtlpayoaaiaaasuiahbuTMfroinottjiirJiilmenia.    Writs] 


Cur*  the  beavu*  and  yoa  bare  a  horae  worth  its  fall  vaios 
Id  work  or  In  1110007.    8end  today  for 


naeilMrs^aat-Pecliat  VatOTlnaiT  Advtcer. 

roQ  oiatfosuiah  baaTaa  from  other  ajlmenia. 

for  tbe  AdrlMT.    It  I*  FREE. 

rLCMINO  BROS.,  ChomUto. 

asa  UniM  Steok  Yards,  Chloate,  III. 


IHU&t' 
over 


MINERAO 
^COMPOUND 


rrta        .— 

13  Package  gparanteed  to  give   satisfaction  or   mooey 
back,    tl  Package  sofficient  *or  ordinary  cases. 

.  HEAIE  lEMUl  CO..  408  Fosrtb  *ie..  ritttburi.  ra. 


la 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve  days* 


Patfleflh  OB  It's  bones.  Give  It  life  and  vigor.  Can  afld 
GOpereent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  DAF.    Send  potal  tor  free  otter.  _ 

P.  >^  FMJST,       BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


Urticaria. — I  have  a  litter  of  small 
pigs  about  seven  weeks  old.  They 
do  not  seem  to  grow  as  they  should. 
There  is  something  on  their  skin 
like  a  black  erust.  They  are  very 
itchy,  rub  themselves  against  the 
walls  and  board,  in  fact  against  any- 
thing that  is  convenient.  They  have 
rubbed  themselves  so  much  that  the 
bristles  came  out  and  the  hide  is 
inflammed.  The  whole  litter  is  very, 
thin,  the  ribs  of  some  of  them  can 
be  easily  counted.  I  have  tried 
many  remedies  but  they  do  not  help. 
If  you  can  suggest  treatment  that 
will  cure  them,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
great  favor.  H.  M.  T.,  Biglerville, 
Pa. — First  of  all  your  pigs  should 
be  thoroly  cleaned.  Their  pen  should 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  ap- 
ply one  part  oxide  of  zinc  and  nine 
parts  vaseline,  three  times  a  week. 
You  should  give  them  enough  Epsom 
salts  in  their  swill  or  milk  to  open 
bowels,  also  follow  up  this  treat- 
ment by  giving  them  some  cooking 
soda  in  their  feed,  twice  a  day. 

Pigs  Cough. — My  swine  have  de- 
veloped a  spasmodic  hacking  cough 
which  seems  to  disappear,  then  re- 
turn. Have  tried  the  tar  remedies 
without  result.  J.  M.  M.,  New  York. 
— It  is  possible  that  your  hogs  suffer 
from  tuberculosis,  the  throat  glands 
being  affected.  Apply  one  part  tur- 
pentine, one  part  aqua  ammonia  and 
two  parts  olive  oil  to  throat  when 
the  hogs  cough.  Their  feed  should 
be  dampened,  their  pen  kept  clean 
and  well  supplied  with  dry  bedding. 
The  hogs  shouli  be  sheltered  during 
rain  storms,  especially  If  the  weath- 
er 1.S  changing  from  hot  to  cold. 

Everted  Rectum. — I  have  a  sow 
pig,  eight  weeks  old,  whose  bowel 
protrudes.  When  first  noticed,  some 
four  days  ago,  we  put  It  back  in 
place,  but  it  flails  to  remain.  This 
pig  acts  nervous  but  has  a  fairly 
good  appetite.  What  treatment  do 
you  recommend?  S.  C.  J.,  Wyalus- 
ing.  Pa. — Protrusion  of  the  bowel 
usually  follows  costiveness  and  weak- 
ness, therefore,  about  all  you  can 
do  to  bring  about  a  recovery  is  to 
keep  the  pig  on  milk  or  semi-solid 
food,  which  has  a  laxative  tendency. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  four  ounces  of  tannic  acid 
in  a  gallon  of  cold  water  and  wet 
protruding  bowel,  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  an 
ailment  of  this  kind  is  very  often 
incurable,  on  accounl  of  its  being 
impossible  to  keep  the  bowel  In  its 
normal   position. 

Roarer.  —  I  have  a  six-year-old 
driving  horse  which,  when  speeded. 
Is  inclined  to  whistle.  As  soon  as  I 
slow  up  this  loud  breathing  seems  to 
cease.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  this  horse 
is  perfectly  well  and  has  had  only 
one  sick  spell  In  his  life.  That  was 
a  severe  attack  of  distemper  last 
spring.  Since  then  he  has  made  the 
noise  I  mention.  Is  he  curable?  M. 
K.  E.,  Haverford,  Pa. — If  you  will 
drive  him  with  independent  bit  and 
over-check,  reining  him  up  fairly 
high,  he  will  perhaps  breathe  free 
and  make  very  little  noise.  If  this 
adjustment  of  the  harness  does  not 
overcome  the  difficulty,  then  call  a 
competent  veterinarian  who  has 
been  a  successful  operator  on  roarers 
and  ask  him  to  treat  your  horse.  It 
is  well  to  understand  that  this  op- 
eration is  not  always  successful. 

Actinlmycosls. — We  have  a  four- 
year-old  Jersey  cow  that  has  a  hard 
bunch  on  lower  jaw  which  seems  to 
be  growing  slowly.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell  this  Is  the  only  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  her.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  cattle  said  she  had  mild  attack 
of  lump  jar.  If  so,  can  she  be  cured? 
N.  H.  T.,  Cory,  Pa. — A  mild  case  of 
lump  jaw  win  very  often  yield  to 
treatment.  Clip  off  hair  and  apply 
one  part  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
four  parts  lard,  every  ten  days.  Give 
her  one  dram  potassium  Iodide  at  a 
dose  In  feed  or  drinking  water,  three 
times  a  day.  until  she  is  well. 


GombauM's 

CausilG  ^Balsam 

Hi*  Wot'ldm  Ommmtmmt  mntt  Swh 

W$  Veimrinary  Remedly 

HAS  iMiTATORS  BUT  MO  OOMPEmORSt 


SAFE.  SPEEDY  AMD  POSITIYE. 

Supcncdcs  An  Cauterv  or  Fir- 
ing. lavalaaUcMaCuRBfof 

FOUNDER^,, 
WIND  PUFFS* 
THRUSH, 
DIPHTIffiRIA, 
SiCIN  DISEAraL 

ringbone; 

PINK 

SWEUN  T. 

BONY  TUMOR*       ^ 

LAMENESS  FROM    ^ 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS* 

tOlATCHESb 

POLL  EVIL./ 

PARASITEl! 

REMOVES 

>.  BUNCHES  te^ 
JBLEMISHESL 
(SPUNTST^ 
^  CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  T^IDONS* 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USL 


MOTHIMO  BUT  GOOD  RBB17LT8. 
.  Bavansad  OOBBAUirs  OAUSTIO  BILSAB  foe  ■oto 
IMua  20  rears.  It  U  ths  beat  bUatac  I  have  avar  Mad.I  have 
■u*4  it  in  haaArads  of  ease*  witb  bart  r**«lls.  H  (s  par- 
I tacUy  sate  (er  tb*  Boat  iaazpariaaead  paraoa  to  aaa.  Tbla 
llslba  larfaalkraadiBC  aatabUatunent  of  trettiaa  heriaa  la 
|th*  world,  aad  •*•  voar  blliter  oftaa.-W.  H.  BITHOHD, 
laiMsd  raik  «t*«k  Vaim,  BalaaM  Vark,  Baal. 


Wo  taaraatoo  ths*  one  tobloipoental  of  Canatfo 

JUlsam  wUI  prodnee  more  aotual  rasulta  than  %  wbolo 
bottle  of  anj  liniment  or  spavin  mlztoro  ever  mad* 
Bverjr  bottle  eold  la  warranted  to  give  oatlstnotloa 
Write  tor  tostlinonlals  abowin«r  wbat  tbe  moat  proml 
Bent  taoraeraen  say  of  it.  Price,  91.00  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druffgiau,  or  aent  by  expreas,  obArgM  P«M« 
wltb  tuU  direotiona  (or  Ita  use. 
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USED  10  TEARS  eVOOBS8F1TI.I.T. 

■  havaeaad   OOMBATTirS  CATTSTIO  BiUAM  fa*  ««_ 
I  faari ;  kare  b*en  very  •aoc**sfiil  In  e«ria«  evrb.riaclxM,  I 
I  tapped  bock  and  kaee,  bad  ankle*,  rh*ain*ti(m,aad  a)> 
I  Boat  erery  oauM  o(  lameaeM  in  hor*e*.     Hav*  attabtooCl 
I  torlv  baad,  mo*tly  track  and  tpeedway  hori**,  and  eaik  I 
Itainly   eaa   r*comm*nd     It.— C    C.   CBABIB,  ~~  ' 
|BUlifc«.BMJ«ulafaa<feel,  Baw  Taik  City. 
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New  KEROSENJ',:  Light 

10  Days  Free— Send  No  Money  |  Beats  Electric  or  Ga.soline 


Ito  ^1  Bik  vfB  !•  Btr  ■•  •  MBl  undljrpa  hava  uaed  thto  wonderful 

modarn  wblte  ngbt  id  yonr  own  home  Mf  oaya,  tban  yon  may  return  it  at  oor 
espeoaa  If  not  perfectly  aatisflad.  W*  want  to  prove  to  yon  tbat  it  makes  an 


ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  eaodia;  baats  electric,  gaeolioe  or  aeetyleoa^ 
Passed  by  loBorance  Underwriters.  Children  handle  easily.  TaatabyU.  B. 
Govemmeot  aod  8fi  leading  Univeraitias  show  the  new  improved  lUlWB 

Bams  60  Hoars  on  One  Gallon 


eommon  ksroaana  (eoal  oil). 


explode.    Ovsr  three  million  people  already  cnioylng  this  powerful  white, 
steady  Ugbt,  neareat  to  eunirght.    Won  Ooid  Medal  at  ~ 
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trial 


TWICC  THE    LIGHT 
ON  HALr    THE  Oil- 


adYourtFBEEl  „.  ^^, 

enee  neoemary.  Practically  otmt  (arm  home  and  amall 
town  bofne  wfll  boy  after  trying.  One  farmsr  wbo  bad 
never  aold  anything  In  his  life  before  writee:  "I  aoM  61 
the  first  aeven  days."  Cbristenaen.  Wis.,  aaya:  "Have 
new Mon  an  artleletbnt sells ,0 easily."  Norring,  Is.. 
TJOK  of  homes  vIsMad  bowbt."  PhDIipa.  O,, 
jgKimn  eoetomer  beosmea  alrtebd  and  bonet»." 


no  odor,  smoke  or  noiac;  simple,  dean,  won't 

wwerfnl  white, 
_  Panama  Expo- 

sition', ^raatatt  Invention  of  tbe  age.    Gaaranteed. 

01000  Rewsrtf  will  be  given  to  tbe  person  who  shows  os  an  oil  lamp 
aqoal  to  ths  new  MAMn  In  every  way  (details  of  oSrr  given  ia  oar  circa- 
larl .  We  want  saa  saat  ta  a**k  lasaiMy  to  whom  we  can  refer  enatom*  Yahbc 
aca.  To  tbat  person  we  have  a  special  Introdoetery  offer  to  make,  I VUI* 
ODilsr  which  on*  lamp  is  |t«aa  Ira*.  Write  qniok  for  oor  1»- Day  Free  KBCC 
Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  get  one  free,  all  charge*  prepaid,  r  II  K  K 
MANTLB  LAMf*  COMPANY.  4ao Alagdln  Bulltflng.  WBW  venR 
>  (Oatf  010  MaaMe  Laao  Nease  la  «ha  UtaMd 


Men  With   Rigs  or  Autos  Make   $100  to  $300   Per  Montli 


Car 


delivery 
it  easy. 


Se'us  itsad 


IQnn.,  says:   "No  flowery  talk  neeeasary. 

Thooaands  who  are  ooining  money  endosie 

the  ALUMH  Just  aa  strongly.     M  MNCt  MtBlKI.    W* 

famish  stock  to  get  started.    Senple  aent  prepaid  for 

10  days'  free  tHal  and   given  abeetntoly  wltbovt  < 


•aya: 


cost 
wbeok  yon  become  a  dlstriboter.  Ask  for  oor  dis- 
tribntor's  plan.  State  occnpation,  age,  wbatbtr 
yoa  have  rig  or  anto;  whether  yoa  can  work  spare 
fame  or  ataady;  when  can  start;  townabipa  most 
eonvenlent  (or  yoa  to  work  in.  -^ 


FALCON    IS  an 

ARROW 

Collar 

of  recent  introduction  tha^ 
has  the  form-fit  feature.  Th© 
front  presents  a  very  gracCf* 
ful  curve  affording  ample) 
room  for  the  cravat.  It  is  a) 
collar  that  you  will  liked 

20c  ea.    2fors5C   3 /or  500 
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USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainace  denuuiila  durable  tile.    Our  drain  tile  are  mad«  of  ben 


SILO,  llatco  Btuldinc  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

IfaUoaal  Fire  Proofing  Company    •      1116  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Marketing  of   Farm  Products 

Why   There  are  Bread  Riots  in  time  oj  High   Wages  and  Steady  Labor 


The  problem  of  the  market  for  perishable 
products  has  come  into  prominence  quite  recent- 
ly. The  United  States,  for  centuries  the  land  of 
plenty,  has  at  last  come  to  the  necessity  for  re- 
trenchment all  along  the  line.  We  are  being 
urged  to  save  our  food,  to  conserve  the  resources 
of  the  land.  War  has  brought  us  the  burden  of 
feeding  the  world.  Starved  armies  will  never 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  A  starved 
farmer  soon  begins  to  quesUon  the  justice  of  the 
present  distributive  system.  He  sees  high  prices 
in  city  and  low  prices  on  farm — and  he  wonders. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  middlemen  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  they  have  been  called 
many  hard  names;  but  no  one  has  questioned  the 
real  service  that  is  rendered  by  their  organiza- 
tion. The  point  of  attack  has  changed.  They  are 
no  longer  baited  by  an  indignant  public,  but  a 
sobered  public  is  beginning  to  ask  whether  the 
service  is  in  all  cases  a  real  one.  And  It  is  be- 
ginning to  ask  whether  the  wages  of  this  service 
are  not  ^oo  high.  Further  than  this,  real  con- 
structive suggestions  are  being  offered  for  the 
bettering  of  the  present  system  by 
greater  public  controls;  and  falling 
this,  the  recognition  of  the  market- 
ing function  as  a  public  one. 

To  one  who  closely  observes 
the  trend  of  economic  events,  it 
seems  that  first  the  one  of  the  al- 
ternatives will  be  adopted — and  af- 
ter a  very  long  time,  the  other. 
This  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
processes  of  the  distribution  'of 
foods  as  affected  with  the  public 
interest — to  use  the  language  of  the 
courts — just  as  the  railroads,  the 
waterworks  of  our  cities,  and  many 
other  social  functions  are  recognized 
as  affected  with  the  public  interest. 

Such  a  recommendation  for 
the  milk  business  has  already  been 
made  in  all  seriousness  by  the  Gov- 
ernors' Tri-State  Milk  Commission 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  a  commission  a  majority 
of  whom  were  active  milk  dealers 
engaged  in  distributing  milk  in 
large  cities.  To  quote  from  their 
report:  "Yonr  Commission  recom- 
mends that  all  milk  distributors 
and  milk  distributing  plants  be 
hereafter  regarded  as  quasi-public 
businesses  and  subject  to  govern- 
mental regulation  the  same  as  are 
other  quasi-public  concerns".  Here 
the  milk  dealers  are  asking  for 
public  control.  The  railroads  have 
passed  thru  an  era  of  public  con- 
trol and  many  executives  are  now 
ready  for  actual  public  ownership 
and  opeiatlon. 

Common  carriage  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  matter  affect- 
ed by  the  public  Interest;  it  is  new 
io  speak  of  the  distribution  of  food 
stuffs  in  those  terms.  But  the  great 


By    REX  TUGWELJ 

war  with  its  millions  of  soldiers  who  must  be  fed 
and  who  do  not  produce  and  the  tremendous  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living  flowing  partly  from  over- 
crowded cities  and  the  war,  have  suddenly  brought 
a  new  realization  that  food  is  scarce,  actually,  and 
that  people  cannot  live  without  It  now  any  better 
than   they  ever  could. 

These  facts  come  very  near  to  creating  a 
technical  "public  interest"  not  only  In  milk  but 
also  in  corn  and  wheat  and  sugar  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  common  articles  of  family  diet.  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  Administration  are  a  recognition  of  it 
and  probably  we  shall  never  permanently  return 
to  private  business.  It  is  too  wasteful,  there  is 
too  much  lost  motion  and  too  much  thought  of 
profit.  The  emphasis  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Pri- 
vate business  is  created  and  maintained  for  prof- 
it; incidentally  the  public  is  served.  Mr.  Hoover, 
in  effect,  is  insisting  that  first  of  all  the  middle-  i 
man  must  serve  the  public  cheaply,  efficiently  and 


well;   his  profit  is  his  pay  for  that  service, 
vice  first;    incidentally,  profit. 


Ser- 


A  French  Mother  and  Her  War-Wrecked  Home 


Pboto  by  Uodorwood  and  UnUcrwo  od. 


The  Passing  of  Private  Business 
The  public  has  had  no  check  on  middleman 
profit,  nor  could  it  have  while  private  business 
was  Inviolate  and  unquestioned.  But  now  we  are 
far  enough  along  so  that  here  and  there  have 
arisen  men  and  organizations  who  have  rather 
a  poor  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  any  human  in- 
stitution except  as  it  renders  present  service  ef- 
ficiently. There  is  a  new  feeling  that  If  an  Insti- 
tution, or  a  method  of  getting  things  done,  is 
found  to  be  In  the  least  outgrown,  it  must  go. 
And  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  feeling  spread 
widely  abroad  that  our  middleman  organization  is 
fattening  on  those  it  assumes  to  serve.  Justified 
or  unjustified,  it  is  there,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
place  of  the  newer  social  and  market  students 
to  examine  the  facts,  to  create  some  objective 
tests  and  to  try  to  discover: 

1.     Is    the   present   food-distributing   system 
excessively  ineflicient? 

2.  Does  the  middleman  require 
excessive    profits   for   his   services? 

3.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  angle 
of  difference  between  producers' 
prices?  Where  is  this  price  created 
and  absorbed? 

4.  To  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  such  objective  tests  as  can  be 
found,  a  method  of  food  distribu- 
tion more  fair  and  more  eflicient. 

The  men  who  have  felt  the 
pinch  of  injustice  in  the  present 
system  have  cast  about  for  a  better 
method.  The  most  prominent  and 
most  promising  of  these  are  includ- 
ed in  the  various  forms  of  distribu- 
tive co-operation. 

The  Purposes  of  Co-operation 
It  must  1)0  admitted,  however, 
that  co-operation  on  the  whole  has 
not  had  a  tremendous  success.  For 
years  it  has  been  tremendously  ex- 
ploited by  the  Government,  Federal 
and  State — most  notably  by  the  of- 
fice of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion— by  various  farmers'  organi- 
zations and  by  a  great  number  of 
organizations    of    consumers. 

Its  advocates  held  that  co-op- 
eration would:  (1)  Eliminate  the 
middleman;  at  least  reduce  the  need 
for  him  to  a  negligible  minimum. 
(2)  Introduce  order  into  the  at-pres- 
ent  disorganized  production  scheme 
—  (a)  by  creating  a  feeling  of  class- 
consciousnes.s  among  producers  and 
consumers  as  such,  and  (b)  by 
standardizing  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing foodstuffs  at  the  point  of 
greater  efficiency.  (3)  Insure  a  just 
return  to  the  producer  and  low 
levels    of    prices    to   the    consumer. 

(Continued   on   page   14.) 
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Drainage  Systems  for  Eastern  Farms-I  V  I  Keeping  the   Best  Labor  on  the   Farm 


D?g'£'m£!'  the  Ditch  and  Laying  the  Tile.— -By  R.  A.  Andreey  Penna.  State  College, 


Would  Profit-Sharing  Produce  Bettter  Resultsh-By    Charles  Warner 


After  having  decided  on  the  kind  of  system, 
the  depth  and  frequency  of  laterals,  and  the  size 
of  tile,  it  is  well  to  stake  out  the  system,  locating 
all  mains,  laterals,  silt  wells,  outlets,  etc.,  with 
wooden  stakes  about  18  inches  long.  The  main, 
or  mains,  should  be  laid  along  the  line  of  natural 
depression  and  .should  be  run  as  nearly  straight 
as  possible,  avoiding  the  irregularities  of  the  nat- 
ural depression.  If  the  direction  of  the  line  must 
be  changed,  it  should  be  done  very  gradually  as 
shown   in   Fig.   19.      It   is   desirable   to   have   the 


Fig.  20.— Home-made  level— Not  Recommended 
For  Accurate  Work 

laterals  approach  the  main  at  a  slight  angle,  and 
then  curve  gently  into  the  main,  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  water.  This 
allows  the  water  to  strike  the  main  obliquely  and 
prevents  sediment  settling  at  this  point. 

Laterals  must  not  enter  the  main  directly 
opposite  each  other,  but  should  be  alternated.  In 
cases  where  the  slope  cannot  readily  be  detected 
by  the  eye.  a  carpenter's  level  or  a  home-made 
level,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  If  in  doubt,  do  not  hesitate  to 
hire  a  surveyor.  It  will  pay  you  in  the  end. 
Where  there  is  very  little  fall  an  instrument  will 
be  necessary  to  tt-st  the  fall  of  the  tile  after  they 
have  been  laid  and  before  they  are  covered.  A 
description  of  the  home-made  level  and  its  use 
will   be   given   later. 

Amount  of  Tile  Needed 
With  a  tape,  measure  the  length  of  the  vari- 
ous lines  and  determine  the  amount  of  tile  nejded. 
Order  the  tile  at  once  and  then  wait  for  their 
delivery.  Anything  that  will  hasten  the  delivery 
of  the  tile  or  that  will  enable  you  to  order  them 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  they  are  needed 
should  be  resorted  to.  As  soon  as  the  tile  arrive, 
lay  them  out  along  the  various  lines,  about  10 
to  15  feet  from  the  proposed  ditch. 

Start  the  Ditch 
Ditches  may  be  opened  successfully  with  an 

ordinary  walking   plow,    but  care 

must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  lines 
straight  and  the  necessary  curves 
very  gradual.  Gradual  curves  can 
be  marked  out  by  laying  a  rather 
heavy  rope  along  the  curve  and 
shifting  it  until  the  desired  effect 
is  obtained.  Many  experienced 
ditchers  prefer  to  dig  the  entire 
ditch  without  first  opening  it  with 
a  plow. 

Construct  Grade  Lath 
Before  the  ditch  is  continued 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  the 
grade  lath  as  shown  in  Fig.  21-A 
and  Fig.  21-B.  The  grade  lath 
method  of  alignment  simply  con- 
sists of  laying  out  a  line  with  the 
desired  slope  above  the  ditch  and 
then  constructing  the  ditch  with 
its  bottom  parallel  to  it.  Proceed 
as  follows:  Near  the  outlet,  drive 


one  stake  on  each  side  of  the  ditch  and  allow  them 
to  .'itick  out  of  the  ground  far  enough  so  that 
their  tops  will  be  a  little  more  than  6  feet  above 
the  proposed  bottom  of  the  ditch  at  that  point. 
With  a  carpenter's  level  as  a  guide,  nail  on  a 
cross  bar  so  that  its  upper  edge  will  be  exactly 
6  feet  above  the  proposed  ditch  bottom. 

The  same  thing  will  then  have  to  be  done  at 
the  head  or  upper  end  of  the  proposed  ditch. 
Then  grade  stakes  without  their  cross  bars  are  to 
be  driven  every  50  feet  along  both  sides  of  the 
ditch  between  the  head  and  the  outlet.  The 
cross  bars  can  then  be  nailed  in  line  with  the 
two  already  in  place,  by  sighting.  Stand  about 
10  feet  behind  the  outlefc  crossbar  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  the  sighting.  The  assistant 
should  use  a  carpenter's  level  while  nailing  on 
the  cross  laths.  Next  stretch  a  heavy  cord  from 
bar  to  bar,  keeping  it  directly  over  the  center  of 
the  ditch.  You  will  then  be  ready  to  dig  the 
ditch  by  hand,  using  a  6-foot  pole  as  a  guide  to 
keep  the  botton  parallel  with  the  corn. 

Complete  the  Ditch 
A  tiling  spade  will  be  useful  in  digging  the 
ditch  from  now  on.  Begin  at  the  outlet  and  dig 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  required  depth. 
Be  careful  not  to  dig  deeper  than  is  desired, 
since  it  may  cause  trouble  to  lay  tile  on  fllled-iu 
ground.  Keep  the  ditch  narrow,  not  much  more 
than  a  foot  at  the  top  and  slope  it  slightly  inward 
as  you  go  deeper.  As  soon  as  you  reach  the 
point  where  the  lateral  is  to  enter  the  main,  dig 
into  the  lateral  ditch  about  a  foot  or  two.  Com- 
plete the  main  ditch,  digging  into  the  laterals 
as  you  go  along.  While  this  is  being  done,  the 
tile  can  be  brought  up  closer  to  the  side  of  the 


starting  all  laterals  as  you  go  along.  The  man 
laying  the  tile  should  be  followed  by  another  who 
carefully  fills  in  4  to  6  inches  of  earth  as  soon 
as  the  tile  are  laid.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
shifting  later  on.  The  upper  end  of  the  main 
must  be  permanently  sealed  by  means  of  a  flat 
stone  or  board. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  laying  tile  so  as 
not  to  allow  any  open  joints.  Poor  tile  should 
be  discarded  and  those  with  crooked  ends  should 
be  laid  to  match  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  Poor 
joints  at  the  points  where  the  laterals  enter  the 


Fig.  23. — Matching  Ends  on  Irregular  Tile 

ditch  which  is  free  from  loose  dirt.  The  ditch 
must  be  brought  to  the  proper  depth  and  carefully 
finished  with  a  tiling  scoop.     Check  up  the  ditch 


Fig.  21-A. — Setting  Line  of  Grade  Lath 

main  must  be  covered  with  bits  of  broken  tile 
to  prevent  dirt  from  entering  the  main  here. 
After  the  main  has  been  completed  and  the  ditch 
partly  filled  with  earth,  the  filling  can  be  com- 
pleted by  means  of  a  home-made  scraper.  A  con- 
crete retaining  wall  for  the  outlet  should  be 
given  attention  next,  even  before  the  laterals 
are  put  in.  The  laterals  can  then  be  dug  and 
laid  beginning  at  the  main,  and  using  the  grade 
lath  method  the  same  as  before.  Remove  the 
temporary  plug  in  the  short  lateral  and  lay  the 
tile  as  before,  being  sure  to  permanently  plug  up 
the  finished  head  of  each  lateral  before  filling 
the  ditch. 

Drainage  Map 

No  drainage  system  is  complete  without  a 
map  showing  the  location,  size,  and  depth  of 
tile.     This  is  necessary  for  future  reference  and 


with  the  6-foot  grade  stick  and  remove  the  grade    „,,  ,„  „„  ^„„u  ♦„  ^u i         *  *u  .        . 

,  ^^  adds  so  much  to  the  ralue  of  the  system  in  case 

lath. 


Lay  the  Tile 
With  the  use  of  a  tile  hook,  begin  at  the  out- 


the  farm  is  sold. 

(Note. — The  fifth  article  In  this  series,  dis- 
cussing  home-made   level,    requirements    of    tile. 


let  and  lay  the  main  up  to  the  first  lateral.     At    etc.,    will   be   published    in   an   early  issue. — The 

this  lyoint  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  "Y"    Editors.) 

or  a  prepared  tile  to  receive  the  lateral.     Then  — ■ — 


lay  about  two  lengths  of  the  lateral  and  tempo-    FERTILIZER  RETURNS  FOUR  TIMES  ITS  COST 

rarily   plug  up  its   upper  end   with  a  flat  stone  

or  burlap.      Do   not   neglect  this   unless  you   are  Barnyard  manure  is  deficient  In  phosphorus 

willing  to  have  trouble.  Continue  the  main,  and  hence  is  not  a  balanced  food  for  plants.  Addi- 
tions of  this  element  return  much 
more  than  their  cost  on  soils  of 
average  fertility. 

Eight  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
applied  to  land  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Wooster  has  pro- 
duced a  20-year  average  yield 
worth  ?24  an  acre.  Acid  phos- 
phate costing  S5  cents  annually 
has  increased  the  value  of  the  yield 
to  $28  when  used  in  addition  to 
the  same  quantity  of  manure.  At 
present  prices  the  cost  of  the  acid 
phosphate  would  be  $1.20.  and  the 
value  of  the  increased  produce  $1!^ 
over  th.nt  produced  by  manure 
alone. 

Animals  take  out  of  their  food 
the  phosphorus  necessary  to  build 
theirskeletons  or  that  contained  in 
their  milk.  Acid  phosphate  or  rav^ 
phosphate  rock  is  commonly  used 
at'the  rate  of  40  pounds  to  a  ton. 


/^ 


i^^ 


Even  before  the  pressure  of  war, 
men  in  many  enterprises  have  notic- 
ed the  good  results  from  profit-shar- 
ing ;ind  piece-work  arrangements  with  their  em- 
ployes. Not  all  of  the  plans  tried  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  enough  have  been  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully and  practically  to  prove  their  definite 
merit  in  increasing  output  and  profits.  Moreover, 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  employer  and 
eu!i>loye  which  should  develop  from  a  proper  plan 
of  extra  compensation,  or  of  increased  profits  or 
ex:ra  work,  should  be  the  American  spirit — the 
spirit  of  fundamental  importance  In  building  per- 
manently a  successful  and  democratic  form  of 
government.  It,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  the 
forces  of  patriotism  to  try  carefully  to  apply  any 
co-operative  relation  between  owners,  managers 
ami  employes  which  may  inspire  greater  effort 
and  interest  of  employes  and  supply  the  extra 
prutits  to  compensate  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased results. 

The  owners  of  farm  land,  in  making  arrange- 
ments with  tenants  to  manage  and  operate  such 
farms,  were  probably  among  the  class  of  busi- 
ness men  who  were  the  earliest  to  put  this  prin- 
ciple into  practice,  by  farming  on  shares.  In  such 
cases  the  old  standard  of  fifty-fifty  generally  pre- 
vails, the  owner  supplying  part  or  all  of  the  fer- 
tilizers, lime  and  seeds,  the  tenants  supplying  the 
stock,  implements  and  labor,  with  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  crops  or  net  profits. 

If  this  early  application  of  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing  had  not  be  recognized  as  a  good 
one  to  stimulate  the  tenant  to  energetic  work,  It 
would   have  been  abandoned  long  ago. 

We  are  now  facing  a  world-wide  cry  of 
labor  shortage  and  Inefficiency,  coupled  with  the 
great  demand  for  more  output.  Particularly  acute 
has  this  condition  become  In  the  agricultural 
sections.  Recent  discussions  with  many  farmers 
developed  the  fact  that  the  owner-managers  and 
tenant-managers  are  not  paying  the  market  price 
for  labor  and  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  It.  The  net  result  is  that  many  farmers'  sons 
and  some  of  the  best  of  their  young  farm-hands. 
with  ambition  and  a  natural  desire  to  earn  more 
money,  have  gone  to  the  higher-waged  markets. 
This  movement  of  many  of  the  best  youths  from 
the  farm  to  the  industrial  centers  Is  fairly  active 
most  of  the  time,  but  has  probably  been  more 
active  the  past  two  years  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

We  must  not  Idly  overlook  that  the  decadence 
and  final  disintegration  of  many  great  nations  in 
history  have  been  traced  to  Identical  conditions. 
Any  plan  to  stay  this  movement,  on  practical  lines 
must  be  tried  patiently  and  applied  permanently 
^hen  proved  out,  if  our  government  Is  to  endure. 

Ambition,  efTlciency  and  energy,  where  they 
may  exist  in  latent  form  in  the  farm  youths  of 
America,  cannot  be  developed  into  a  potential 
force  with  a  continuance  of  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice tif  paying  but  nominal  wages  or.  In  the  case 
of  many  sons,  the  mere  allowance  of  pocket  money. 
Yet,  in  normal  times  It  is  well  recognized  that 
the  average  American  farmer  cannot  pay  much,  if 
any,  more  for  the  services  he  is  getting  from  his 
labor.     Returns  have  not  permitted  higher  wages. 

The  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem can  lie  only  in  the  direction  of 
such  reasonable  profit-sharing  with 
the  sons,  or  the  best  regular  farm- 
hands, as  will  encourage  such  men 
to  a  greater  Interest  In  studying  and 
|\  Working  for  intensive  cultivation, 
with  the  goal  of  much  larger  prof- 
'ts  per  acre.     In  the  light  of  experi- 


ences both  in  America  and  abroad  no  one  questions 
that  intensive  cultivation  would  increase  largely 
the  output  and  net  profits  per  acre  on  most  farms, 
but  with  ample  acreage  at  command,  we  have 
been  content  in  most  cases  with  tilling  large 
acreage  less  thoroly,  rather  than  small  acreage 
intensively. 

A  progressive  Industrial  manager  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  his  plant  run  at  60  to  70  percent  capac- 
ity with  a  limited  force  of  mildly  interested  labor. 
If  he  can  possibly  feed  in  the  additional  raw  ma- 
terials and  also  stimulate  his  labor  to  greater  in- 
terest by  piece-work  or  profit-sharing  and  thus 
bring  the  plant  to  full  capacity.  Is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  in  the  same  position  as  the 
industrial  plant  in  this  regard? 

Does  not  this  indicate  that  the  real  need  on 
the  farm  Is  the  development  of  a  plan  for  profit- 
sharing  among  the  farmers'  sons  and  their  good 
farm  labor,  and  to  couple  with  such  plans  the 
proper  encouragement  of  the  younger  generation 
of  farm  workers  to  study,  investigate  and  develop 
the  best  methods  of  Intensive  farming?  Is  It  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  plan  of  dividing 
profits  on  some  basis  will  help  to  interest  the 
young  agriculturists  to  a  more  interested  study  of 
intensive  farming,  with  the  probable  result  that 
the  managing  owner  or  managing  tenant  will 
make  more  net  profit  with  less  worry  and  effort, 
and  that  the  regular  farm-hands  or  farmers' 
sons,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  earn  a  large  in- 
crease over  ordinary  farm  wage  and  also  that  the 
intensified  farming  resulting  out  of  this  greater 
interest  will  produce  the  larger  crops  needed  for 
world-wide  consumption? 

If  profit-sharing  has  been  found  good  between 
the  fann  owner  and  managing  tenant,  why  is  it 
not  good  where  It  can  be  so  easily  applied  as 
between  manager  and  the  best  regular  farm- 
hands? If  these  farm-hands  see  the  chance  of  a 
much  larger  return,  will  not  a  larger  number  of 
them,  with  their  youthful  ambition,  turn  with 
keener  interest  to  intensive  farming  and  a  study 
of  all  the  questions  that  bring  about  these  results 
of  larger  crops  and  greater  net  profits  per  acre? 

These  questions  are  very  pertinent  in  this 
critical  time  of  our  world's  history  and  they  are 
presented  frankly  to  our  great  body  of  rural  busi- 
ness men,  for  their  serious  thought. 

It  Is  a  concern  expressed  from  many  quarters 


American  farmer  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples? The  present  conditions  cer- 
tainly point  the  way  to  the  need  of 


some   change    in    the    prevailing    practice. 


MORE  ON  LESS  ACRES 


Intensive  farming  does  not  necessarily  mean 
growing  special  crops  and  garden  truck.  In 
ordinary  farming  it  means  doubling  your  crop 
on  the  same  acreage  or  cutting  your  farm  in  two, 
and  growing  as  much  as  you  did  before.  Too 
often  a  farmer  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
acres  he  operates  while  his  actual  farming  ability 
is  shown  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  farm 
products  he  produces  per  acre.  With  the  right 
kind  of  management,  it  is  possible  in  many  lo- 
cal'ties  to  make  80  acres  produce  more  crops  and 
more  profit  than  the  average  quarter  section. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  ICE  CROP 


A  good  supply  of  ice  is  a  great  help  in  the 
dairy  business  during  warm  weather  and  is  well 
worth  the  cost  of  putting  up  on  every  farm.  If 
there  is  not  already  an  ice  house  on  the  place  and 
you  intend  to  build  one,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  shady  location  with  a  northern  exposure 
has  a  decided  advantage.  Ice  at  best  is  a  highly 
perishable  product  and  every  possible  advantage 
should  be  taken  for  its  preservation. 

To  keep  well,  ice  must  have  a  minimum  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  the  packing  ma- 
terial. This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  piling 
the  ice  In  the  form  of  a  cube.  The  keeping  of 
good  ice  depends  upon  how  well  it  is  insulated, 
whereby  it  Is  protected  from  heat  and  air.  Drain- 
age, too,  is  important,  because  the  lack  of  it  inter- 
feres with  the  insulation.  The  ice  itself  must  be 
packed  so  as  to  prevent  as  completely  as  possible 
the  circulation  of  air  thru  the  moss.  Hence,  the 
keeping  of  ice  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  moss, 
Its  insulation,  drainage  and  solidity. 

An  ice  house  giving  good  satisfaction  on  the 
farm  may  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost  as 
follows:  In  the  first  place,  a  site  should  be  select- 
ed that  is  well  sheltered  and  handy  to  the  place 
when  the  bulk  of  ice  will  be  used  during  the 
season.  If  the  ground  Is  not  well  drained,  the  sur- 
face should  be  graded  so  that  no  surface  water 
can  flow  into  or  thru  the  building,  and  so  that 
the  water  from  the  melted  ice  will  quickly  run 


off.     In  some  Instances  It  may  be  necessary  to  lay 

by  those  interested  in  it,  not  alone  now  but  for  tile  drains   fifteen   to  eighteen   inches  below  the 

years  past,  that  the  young  agriculturists  In  large  surface  to  carry  off  the  water.     Next,  set  squared 

numbers  seek  the  city  conditions.    This  arises  un-  sired;    that    is,    a  building    fourteen   feet   square 

questionably  In  part  from  the  natural   ambition  of  the  dimension  desired.     The  bight  of  bhe  poles 

to  earn  more  money.     The  deadening  effect,  upon  should  be  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  sides  of 

the  younger  men,  of  the  present  farm  system  and  the  square,  if  the  greatest  economy  of  space  and 

the  method  of  paying  for  service,  seems  self-evi-  the  best  keeping  conditions  for  the  ice  are  de- 


dent.  The  principle  of  developing  profit-sharing 
was  considered  good  in  peace  times  in  many  in- 
dustries where  conditions  permitted  of  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  plans.     It  cannot  help  but  be  of 


sired;  that  Is,  a  building  fourteen  feet  square 
should  be  fourteen  feet  high.  A  house  this  size 
will  provide  storage  for  a  cube  of  Ice  11x11x11 
feet,    which,     without    allowance    for    voids,    is 


greater  value  in  war  times,  to  aid  in  securing  the    equivalent  to  about  thirty-eight  tons. 

high  pressure  efforts  needed  in  all  occupations.  To  complete  the  ice  house,  cut  the  posts  to  a 

Is  not  a  great  responsibility  placed  on   the    uniform  bight  and  nail  a  double  2x4-  or  2x6-inch 

plate  on  top  of  them.  The  sides  may 
be  inclosed  by  boarding  both  out- 
side and  inside  with  rough  lumber. 
The  space  between  the  two  board 
walls  may  or  may  not  be  filled  with 
shavings  or  saw  dust,  but  whatever 
packing  is  tised  should  be  perfectly 
dry.  The  roof  mny  be  an  even  span 
one-third  pitch. — C. 


Fig.  21-B.— line  of  Grade  Lath  Set.     Bottom  of  Bitch  Parallels  the 

''^▼etched  Line 
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For  the 
Christmas  Tree 

Give  the  "Ball-Band' 
Rubber  Footwear  to  the 
men  and  the  women,  alsc 
the  boys  and  the  girls. 

It's  warm  and  comfort 
able,  vulcanized  by  vacu- 
um process  to  give  it  extra 
long  wear. 

Worn  by  nine  and  one- 
half  million  people,  and 
sold  by  55,000  merchants— 
nearly  every  footwear 
store  in  the  country. 

Write  for  booklet  illus- 
trating the  different  kinds 
of  footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Hit  Co. 

Water  St.,  Misbawiki.  Iiii. 

••  The  House  That  Pays 
MiUions /or  Quality" 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Lessons  From  the  Season 

Successful  Methods  of  Picking  and  Storing  Fruit 

BY  DR.  J.  p.  STEWART,  State  College.  Pa. 


It  often  pays  to  look  back  over  a 
season  of  active  effort  and  jot  down 
the  more  important  ideas  that  have 
come  into  mind  during  its  course.  To 
furnish  a  start  along  this  line,  I  am 
suggesting  a  few  points  worthy  of 
note  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion during  the  apple  picking  season 
just  past.  — 

In  the  first  place,  over  most  of 
Pennsylvania  the  past  season  has 
been  characterized  by  unusual  short- 
age in  labor,  crops  medium  to  light 
in  most  sections,  and  prices  in  the 
orchard  relatively  high.  Since  the 
labor  shortage   is    likely   to   become 


reduces  the  labor  item  to  some  ex- 
tent. There  are  several  good  kinds 
on  the  market  now,  at  fairly  reason- 
able rates.  Those  of  large  capacity 
are  preferable,  where  the  other  fea- 
tures are  substantially  equal. 

The  availability  of  a  storage  house 
in  connection  with  an  orchard  or  at 
least  of  a  storage  option  has  again 
proved  its  value,  even  in  the  present 
era  of  high  prices.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  this  feature  to  increase  the 
price  offered  in  the  orchard  by  from 
30  to  50  percent.  One  good  grower 
in  Pennsylvania  has  two  storage 
houses,    one   of   them    costing   about 


Dec^mb^r,;,.,^S>l7. 

whether  one  should  store  or  sell  in 
such  a  season  as  this  when  the  buy- 
ers  are  bidding  so  high  in  the  fall, 
Thig  will  naturally  depend  on  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  market 
available  later  in  the  year.  But  in 
genera],  the  average  grower  is  likely 
to  fare  better  to  sell  in  the  fall  when 
the  prices  are  high  then,  and  pre- 
pare to  store  whenever  the  other  con- 
ditions rule.  Last  year  was  a  good 
year  for  the  storage  men,  which  at 
least  partly  accounts  for  the  extra 
high  prices  they  are  offering  thi3 
year.  It  also  indicates  the  strong 
possibility  of  the  present  year  being 
a  poor  one  for  storage,  which  will 
naturally  result  in  low  offers  a  year 
from  now.  The  growers  should  pre- 
pare themselves  to  act  accordingly. 
One  other  suggestion  that  may  be 
in  order  at  this  time  is  that  grcv/ers 
place  their  orders  for  fertilizers  early. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the 
case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  can  usu- 
ally be  bought  to  best  advantage  along 
in  December.  In  the  present  year  it 
is  certainly  advisable  to  get  *he 
order  in  for  it  not  later  than  the 
close  of  December,  f  he  size  of  \.;.  -. 
crop  Tor  -lext  year  caa  often  be  ma- 
terially increased  by  an  applicatiri 
of  3  to  5  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  bearing  tree,  made  ahead  of 
the  bloom,  and  preferably  shortly 
after  the  buds  start  into  growth. 
Those  growers  who  have  a  supply 
of  nitrate  on  hand  should  be  In  a 
position  to  profit  by  this  fact. 


HON.  W.  T.  CREASY'S  FARM  AND 
FARMING 


Fig.  1.— A  Concrete  Storage  Vault  Owned  by  W.  J.  Lewis,  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

It  is  10x16x80  feet,  cost  $1,100,  Holds  6.000  Barrels.    Has  Paid 

For  Itself  Every  Year  Smce  1910,  When  It  Was  Built 


(Twill  Cloth) 

Uncle  S«m'9  Boys  and  Girls  both 
wear  garments  of 

Ironclad    Khaki 

the  patriotif  economy  rlolli.  It's 
fast  sulphur  dyed — can't  fade  and 
n-pars  like  leather. 

Be  sure  the  Ironclad  "army"  lilbcl 
IS  sewed  in  every  khaki  work  shirt, 
pants  and  overalls  you  buy. 

Carmenls  on  sale  by  dealers— tcerywkere 

Write  for  tne  samples  of     Ironclad    Khaki 
Cloth  an(l  Miss    Ironclad    Khnki    Cloth  lo 

FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Manufacturers  of  Clottt  Onlu 
123  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co.  I 

312  Market   Street,     Philadelphia 
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worse  before  it  gets  better,  some  of 
the  methods  of  coping  with  it  should 
be  of  interest. 

In  general,  the  best  way  to  meet 
labor  shortage  is  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  labor  available.  This 
is  usually  best  done  by  giving  the 
laborers  some  direct  interest  in  the 
output.  In  the  case  of  apple  picking 
in  particular,  this  can  often  be  ac- 
complished by  changing  the  basis  of 
payment,  i.e.,  by  paying  the  pickers 
by  the  bushel  instead  of  simply  ty 
the  time,  but  anyone  who  has  un- 
dertaken to  keep  a  gang  of  pickers 
really  busy  for  any  considerable 
period  on  this  basis  knows  that  he 
has  a  real  job  on  his  hands,  as  lazi- 
ness and  shirking  are  apparently  at 
a  premium  in  it.  On  the  bushel 
basis,  however,  each  man  is  paid  for 
just  what  he  does,  and  it  usually 
does  not  take  long  to  revolutionize 
the  habits  of  a  picking  gang  when 
the  change  is  made  to  this  basis.  In 
one  Pennsylvania  orchard  during  the 
season  just  past,  this  change  resulted 
in  the  picking  of  more  fruit  a  day  by 
20  men  than  had  been  done  before 
by  35.  working  on  the  time  basis. 
The  condition  of  the  fruit  moreover 
was  fully  as  good  as  before. 

This  system  is  best  operated  by 
giving  each  picker  a  number  and  a 
bunch  of  cards  bearing  this  number. 
One  of  these  cards  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  each  crate  of  fruit  picked. 
The  cards  are  then  collected  at  the 
packing  house,  each  man  is  given  his 
proper  credit,  and  if  any  important 
bruising  or  other  carelessness  is  evi- 
dent in  any  of  the  fruit,  the  picker 
bearing  that  number  is  notified  on 
the  next  trip  to  the  orchard. 

The  use  of  mechanical  graders  is 
another  good  way  of  improving  the 
character  of  tlie  oatput.  and  it  also 


$800  and  the  other  about  $1100. 
They  hold  about  4000  and  6000  bar- 
rels, respectively,  and  will  keep  the 
fruit  until  April.  The  first  one.  built 
increased  the  price  offered  in  the  or- 
chard from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  the  first  year,  and  he  consid- 
ers that  it  has  paid  for  itself  every 
year  since  it  was  started,  which  was 
seven  years  ago.  These  houses  are 
built  on  the  cold-air  ventilation  sys- 
tem and  they  have  been  a  complete 


The  following  "write-up"  of  the 
farming  and  fruit  growing  opera- 
tions of  Hon.  W.  T.  Creasy  &  Son, 
which  recently  appeared  in  a  local 
paper,  we  believe  will  be  of  general 
interest.  Mr.  Creasy  is  nothing  if 
not  original  and  the  description  of 
bis  unique  fruit  storage  house  is 
worth  studying. 

"The  t€rm  'veritable  hive  of  in- 
dustry' is  no  longer  monopolized  by 
the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
centers,  many  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, thru  modern  methods,  machinery 
and  appliances,  having  won  the  right 
to  be  included  within  the  sweep  of 
that  term.     One  of  the  agricultural 


Fig.  2.— Another  Storage  House  on  Lewis  Farm.    It  is  30x30x8  feet,  10 

inches,  on  Both  Floors.  Holds  Approximately  4,000  Barrels, 

Cost  $800.    Not  so  Efficient  as  the  One  in  Figure  1. 

success  on  all  good  keeping  varieties,  plots,    a    good-sized    plot,    too — 200 

They  are  owned  by  W.  J.  Lewis  and  acres — that  has  won  'a  place  In  the 

brother  of  Pittston.   and   are  shown  sun'    is     the    'Fairvlew     Stock    and 

in    the    accompanying    photographs.  Fruit     Farm,'    Catawissa    township. 

taken  by  the  writer.  (Columbia  Co.,  Pa.)   of  which  Hon 

This  brinss  up  the  question  as  to  Wm.  T.  Creasy  &  Son  are  the  guid- 
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ing  stars. 

"That  it  is  a  'hive  of  industry' 
will  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  doubter  by  a  visit,  and 
it  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fact.  Just  now  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  fall  harvest — ap- 
ples, grapes,  potatoes,  corn,  buck- 
wheat and  peaches,  tho  the  latter 
crop  is  in  the  last  stages. 

"They  had  no  trouble  marketing 
the  fine  peaches,  shipping  but  one 
carload  of  800  baskets  to  Hazelton 
and  taking  several  truckloads  to  the 
Benton  section,  where  they  were  dis- 
posed of  at  a  profitable  figure  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  remainder  of 
the  ■crop  was  sold  on  the  premises  to 
hucksters,  who  marketed  in  the  coal 
regions. 

"The  apple  crop  will  be  a  big  one, 
particularly  the  Baldwins.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  farm  buildings  is  along 
'Apple  street',  both  sides  of  the 
road  being  lined  with  heavily-laden 
apple  trees;  besides,  there  are  two  or 
three  large  orchards  and  many  scat- 
tered trees.  One  sale  has  been  1,000 
bushels  on  the  trees,  the  purchaser 
picking  and  hauling  them  away. 

"Of  course  every  one  has  a  hobby, 
every  one  is  entitled  to  at  least  one; 
but  how  Mr.  Creasy  and  his  son  find 
time  to  devote  to  hobbies  is  a  mys- 
tery. However,  one  cannot  help  no- 
ticing a  different  touch  when  'Trent', 
as  the  head  of  the  firm  is  familiarly 
known,  gets  over  into  the  front  yard 
among  his  magnolia  trees,  dwarf  ap- 
ples and  roses.  There  are  21  differ- 
ent varieties  of  magnolias,  all  choice 
trees,  'and  in  the  spring  and  summer 
the  yard  must  be  a  beauty  spot. 

"The  dwarf  apple  trees  are  the 
'Bismark'  and  'Mcintosh'  varieties. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  about  2 
Indhes  in  diameter,  bearing  about  a 
bushel  of  large  (3  inches  and  up- 
wards in  diameter),  beautifully  col- 
ored fruit,  the  uppermost  apple  not 
being  over  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

"We  only  discovered  one  hobby  of 
'Bills',  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  in  the  short  time  we  were  there, 
and  that  was  his  Holstein  cattle.  He 
can  well  be  proud  of  them,  for  they 
are  as  fine  specimens  of  the  breed  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  The  Fair- 
Tlew  Stock  and  Fruit  Farm  has  al- 
ready won  a  place  on  the  map  thru 
their  sales  of  thorobred  live  stock 
every  two  years. 

"All  the  other  livestock  and  equip- 
ment— hogs,  horses,  water  works, 
tool  shop,  machinery,  dairy,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fruit  farm  and 
home  buildings — they  seem  to  take 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

"They  are  great  experimenters; 
picking  the  best  they  can  from  books 
and  observation  and  then  improving 
on  It.  They  have  just  completed  one 
experimental  outfit — an  apple  stor- 
age building.  To  the  layman  it  looks 
good,  and  Mr.  Creasy  and  his  son  ex- 
pect great  results  from  It. 

"It  is  a  two-story,  shed-roof  build- 
ing, built  along  side  a  wagon  shed. 
Its  dimensions  are  18x24  feet  inside. 
They  experimented  with  a  cave  for 
storing  apples,  but  the  rats  and  mice 
got  in  and  destroyed  much  of  their 
crop.  If  any  vermin  get  Into  the 
new  building  they  will  have  to  work 
their  way  In  with  diamond  drills  or 
cold  chisels. 

"The  foundation  walls  are  12 
inches  of  concrete  and  extend  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  frame  is  of 
8-inch  stuff.  On  the  outside  of  the 
studding  Is  nailed  two  thicknesses 
of  waterproof  building  paper,  then 
two  thicknesses  of  plowed  and  grooved 
flooring  with  double  thickness  of 
waterproof  building  paper  between 
them  (this  extends  up  only  the  first 
story,  the  upper  story  is  merely  a 
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storage  room  for  barrels  and  crates). 
First  on  the  Inside  cL  the  studding 
comes  a  thickness  of  plowed  and 
grooved  flooring,  leaving  a  space  of 
eight  inches  which  is  tamped  with 
cinder  as  the  Inside  lining  Is  laid  up; 
then  two  thicknesses  of  waterproof 
building  paper  and  a  final  lining  of 
wall-board. 

"For  the  ceiling,  on  top  of  the  8-inch 
joist  is  a  layer  of  plowed  and  grooved 
flooring,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
upper  storage  room;  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  joist  is  another  thickness  of 
the  flooring,  the  eight-inch  space  be- 
tween being  packed  with  straw.  The 
apple  storage  room  Is  ceiled  with 
wallboard.  The  large  double  swing- 
ing doors  at  either  end  are  refriger- 
ator doors,  six  Inches  thick,  made  of 
ten  thicknesses  of  waterproof  build- 
ing paper  and  five  thicknesses  of 
wall-board  between  plowed  and 
grooved  flooring.  The  storage  room 
has  a  7-foot  celling. 

"The  ventilation  is  taken  care  of 
by  four  intakes  in  the  side  walls  10 
xl2  inches,  a  foot  above  the  base,  ex- 
tending thru  the  walls,  and  two  out- 
lets thru  the  ceiling,  10x12,  extend- 
ing out  thru  the  roof.  To  make  it 
vermin  proof,  sheet-iron  angle  sheet- 
ing is  laid  along  the  sides  at  the  top 
of  the  ceiling. 

"It  Is  a  sightly  building,  will  ac- 
commodate 1,000  barrels  of  apples 
and  they  are  confident  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  apple  storage 
on  the  farm.  'If  It  Isn't  a  success,' 
remarked  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  'it  will  make  a  mighty  fine 
wagonshed.'  But  it  looks  good  and 
It  will  pay  any  farmer  who  has  use 
for  such  a  building  to  go  up  and 
look  it  over.  You  will  be  made  wel- 
come." 


Timely  Fruit  Notes 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART 


Varieties  for  Home  Use  and  local 
Market  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
"I  have  a  10-acre  field  on  my  farm, 

on  the  northwest  side  of  a  hill  of 
about  20  to  30  percent  slope,  which 
I  expect  to  put  in  fruit.  The  soil 
is  gravelly  ironstone  loam  of  'Ches- 
ter' soil.  Will  apples  and  peaches 
thrive  there?  There  is  a  2-acre 
orchard  on  a  level  field  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  which  is  as  fine  as  any,  al> 
tho  It  has  never  been  cultivated  or 
bad  any  attention,  so  far  as  I  know. 

"Why  is  It  that  every  practical 
fruit  grower,  with  whom  I've  talked 
in  this  section,  recommends  spripg 
planting  and  all  the  authorities  in 
farm  papers  recommend  fall  plant- 
ing?"— C.  R.  McG.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

From  your  description  I  would  ex- 
pect the  10-acre  field  to  be  suitable 
for  both  apples  and  peaches.  I  as- 
sume that  the  orchard  would  be  used 
to  supply  the  Reading  market  and 
that  it  is  within  hauling  distance. 
In  such  a  case,  I  would  use  varieties 
v'hich  would  cover  the  entire  season 
if  possible.  To  do  that  you  should 
begin  with  a  few  of  the  earlier  sorts, 
such  as  yellow  Transparent,  Olden- 
burg, Summer  Rambo,  and  Maiden 
Blush;  and  follow  these  with  Weal- 
thy, Mcintosh,  Smokehouse,  Grimes, 
topworked  on  Tolman,  Rome  Beauty, 
Stayman  Winesai),   and   Stark. 

In  the  ca^e  of  the  peaches,  I  would 
suggest  the  Mayflower,  St.  John,  Lola, 
Belle,  Elberta,  Frances,  Fox  and  Stev- 
ens, as  most  suitable,  and  they  ripen 
approximately  In  the  order  named. 

There  should  not  be  much  differ- 
ence In  success  or  efllclency  between 
fall  and  spring  planting  In  your  lo- 
cality. Either  should  be  satisfactory 
if  done  properly  and  the  planting  is 
completed  early  enough. 
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Clean  Plugs 

— and  Hands  Clean 


WITHOUT  taking  the  plug  apart,  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  it  used  to  take  to  /fo/f-clean  your  spark 
plugs,  you  can  now  get  them  really  clean  without  even 
soiling  your  hands. 
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Just  half  fill  the  tube  of  the  cleaner 
with  gasoline,  screw  the  plug  in  the  socket 
at  the  top  and  give  it  a  vigorous  shaking. 

The  gasoline  softens  the  carbon  and  the 
little  flying  needles  pick  it  off  in  small  par- 
ticles and  leave  the  plug  cleaner  than  you 
could  get  it  in  the  old  laborious  way. 

Champion  Minute  Spark  Plug  Cleaners 
cost  only  75  cents,  come  in  a  neat  wooden 
box  that  will  pack  neatly  in  your  tool  case 
and  are  sold  by  supply  dealers  and  garage 
men  everywhere.  Get  yours  today. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Go. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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'We  t  eat  the  world'  oncooil 
mill  enda.  ^^lato  coated 
(heavier  than  3-iilyi,  needs 
no  palntlDK:  Are  retardent 
(color. re<l  or  uraylsh  green). 
Jl.fiS  for  100  SKI.  ft.;  slate 
co;it  nitU  enrt.s  slilnclp, 
(color  red  or  Breen').$3.4S  wiuare;  rubder  rooiing.  3-i>ly« 
J1.35  .s<).  2-  rly.VSc  (m.;l-ply."'^c  sq.:  inc.  nails  jiikI  te- 
mont.  SAV  t:  .W  per  cent.  Fresh  cor  load.  Mail  check 
with   order    today.  ,,.„    „ 
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The  article  on  first  page  of  this  Issue 
Marketing  ^^  the  first  of  a  series  reporting  on 
Prtduce         ^"^  investigation  of  the  five  leading 

produce  markets  in  this  state.  There 
has  keen  much  theorizing  on  market  problems 
and  remedies  in  the  past  few  j'ears.  This  series 
•f  articles  will  not  theorize.  It  will  merely  tell 
im  simple  language,  but  in  most  interesting  style, 
what  the  investigator  found.  It  will  give  reports 
OB  a  considerabiC  number  of  shipments  of  pro- 
duce that  were  traced  from  the  farms,  thru  the 
wholesale  and  retail  markets  to  the  final  con- 
sumer. The  processes  and  price  changes  found 
im  these  transactions  account  in  large  measure 
f»r  the  high  costs  to  consumer  and  low  prices  to 
producers;  account  for  bread  riots  in  time  of 
steady  labor  and  high  wages.  The  results  of  this 
iavestigation  may  point  the  Avay  to  some  ne^^ 
legislation.  Thay  may  indicate  the  need  of  mar- 
ket reforms  affecting  practically  all  of  our  pre.s- 
emt  market  agencies.  But  most  of  all,  we  hope 
that  tur  readers  will  draw  from  them  a  better 
uBderstanding  of  how  the  larger  produce  mar- 
kets are  now  conducted,  and  how  to  secure  best 
results  from  them  as  they  are.  Legislative  re- 
forms are  slow  and  uncertain.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  ways  to  help  himself. 

Supplementing  and  continuing  this  investi- 
gation, we  will  continue  to  issue  reports  of  prices 
received  by  producers  and  paid  by  consumers  In 
the  markets  named. 

Ha  ta  ta 
The  second  Liberty  Loan  was 
A  Nation  of  taken  by  9,400,000  people.  Surely 
lond  Holders  this  is  proof  of  the  people's  faith 
in  their  government.  The  loan 
was  over-subscribed  by  more  than  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  Only  half  of  this  excess  amount  \s\\\ 
be  accepted.  This  will  make  the  second  loan 
amount  to  about  $3,800,000,000.  The  purpose 
•f  the  Government  is  to  accept  all  the  smaller 
subscriptions — those  from  $50  to  $50,000 — end 
refuse  enough  larger  amounts  to  bring  the  over- 
subscription down  to  the  desired  amount.  It  is 
Much  more  desirable  to  have  the  common  people 
hold  these  bonds  than  for  them  to  be  held  by 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  moneyed  people. 
It  Increases  the  public  interest  in  the  government 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  classes  and 
class  prejudices. 

m     te     I* 

It  was  demonstrated  last  week  that 
T.  W.  C.  A.     the   value   of  the  Y.   M.  C.   A.   In 

army  work  is  pretty  well  untler- 
stecd  and  appreciated.  The  generous  response  to 
the  call  for  $35,000,000  which  rolled  up  a  total 
of  over  $50,000,000  speaks  for  Itself.  But  lltfle 
attention  has  yet  been  «:iven  to  the  work  of  the 
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sister  organization — the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  This  latter 
organization  leaves  the  sterner  work  to  the  worthy 
"Y",  but  it  is  making  itself  so  useful  that  it  has 
been  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  important 
duties  connected  with  the  army  cantonments.  It 
enlists  girls  and  women  for  worthy  women's  work. 
It  sets  standards  of  service  and  character  for  its 
members  that  ar?  as  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  the  morale  of  the  army.  It  cheers 
the  men  in  the  ranks  and  trenches  to  know  that 
"the  girls  back  home"  are  doing  their  share;  and 
it  helps  the  girls  to  feel  that  they  have  a  part 
in  the  great  struggle  for  which  their  brothers  and 
sweethearts  are  offering  their  lives.  The  work 
and  aims  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  worthy  of  the 
enthusiastic  membership  of  every  girl,  and  worthy 
of  the  support  of  all. 

tei  1^  fe 
The  latest  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Milk  Price  Administration  calls  for  the  deter- 
Arbitration  mination  of  milk  prices  in  all  im- 
portant markets  by  "regional  milk 
tribunals,  federally  appointed".  It  is  explained 
that  every  milk  price  controversy  involves  the  In- 
terests of  producers,  dealers  and  consumers.  Fur- 
ther, that  costs  of  producing  and  distributing  vary- 
in  different  cities.  Therefore  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  reach  agreements  with  jus- 
tice to  all  is  to  put -the  matter  of  price  changes  in 
the  hands  of  local  federal  commissions  on  which 
"producers,  distributors,  consumers,  milk  experts 
and  the  public  at  large"  will  be  represented.  In 
other  words,  milk  prices  for  each  large  city  will 
be  set  by  a  local  commission  representing  the  in- 
terests  named. 

The  announcement  of  this  plan  evidently 
means  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  determine  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  the  cost  of  production 
upon  which  a  profit  of  10  percent  was  to  be  per- 
mitted. It  seems  to  mean  that  milk  is  a  com- 
modity to  be  handled  differently  from  any  other 
staple  article.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ar- 
bitrate the  price  of  coal,  wheat,  meat,  bread  or 
any  of  the  other  articles  of  every-day  use.  The 
local  commission  plans  look  like  an  effort  to 
avoid  responsibility  on  a  troublesome  question. 
The  practice  of  arbitration  has  proved  bet- 
ter in  theory  than  in  practice  in  many  cases,  and 
it  is  likely  to  prove  bo  again  in  this  case.  Jus- 
tice and  expediency  give  way  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  interests  represented  on  the  arbitration 
board  or  commi-ssion.  What  may  be  found  to  be 
a  fair  cost  of  production  or  distribution  in  one 
city  market  will  have  no  bearing  In  another. 
The  price  will  depend  upon  the  relative  influence 
of  the  members  of  the  commission.  And  even 
more  damaging,  the  future  of  the  milk  market 
will  be  in  constant  danger  of  revision  and  read- 
justment. What  the  dairymen  need  right  now 
ir  some  assurance  of  what  treatment  they  are  to 
receive  in  the  market  next  spring  and  summer. 
They  want  to  know  whether  it  is  going  to  pay  to 
hold  their  herds  over  thru  the  winter  when  feed 
and  maintenance  prices  are  highest.  There  was 
doubt  enough  with  the  old  unstable  condition  of 
the  market.  There  will  be  still  greater  doubt  with 
the  proposed  system  of  arbitration. 
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more  unpatriotic  to  waste  labor  in  the  produc- 
tion and  serving  of  things  not  needed.  Men  en- 
gaged in  such  industries  number  into  the  millions. 
They  should  be  put  into  needed,  productive  labor. 
But  even  if  such  labor  is  made  available 
where  needed  and  where  it  can  give  best  service, 
some  system  of  returning  to  the  farm  the  skilled 
farm  labor  must  be  devised.  Candy  makers,  pool 
room  attendants,  dry-goods  clerks,  etc.,  can  give 
good  service  under  the  direction  of  factory  and 
shop  managers,  but  they  would  be  of  little  value 
on  the  farm.  If  this  class  of  men  be  turned  to 
productive  labor,  there  must  be  an  accompanying 
movement  to  return  the  men  thus  replaced  to  the 
farms.  This  means  conscription  of  labor,  or  the 
paroUing  of  labor  to  certain  lines  of  work  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  But  these  are  details 
to  be  worked  out  by  Congress.  The  important 
thing  now  is  for  the  farmers  to  make  known  their 
needs.  There  is  no  better  way  than  the  one  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Agee. 

1^      l«      ta 

The  English  language  has.  In  recent 
Simplified  generations  at  least,  undergone  a  con- 
Spelling       stant  and  rather  rapid  change  both  in 

orthography  and  commonly  used  con- 
struction. This  change  bas  been  uniformly  toward 
simplification,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
introduction  of  some  foreign  words  into  the 
English  vocabulary. 

In  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  the  simplified  spelling  of  a  considerable 
number  of  English  words  by  dropping  silent  and 
useless  letters.  While  this  attempt,  witb  which 
every  Pennsylvania  Farmer  reader  is  more  or  less 
familiar,  has  apparently  not  met  with  the'  uni- 
versal popular  approval  which  its  champions  be- 
lieve it  to  merit,  there  are  many  excellent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  system  of  so-called  phonetic 
or  simplified  spelling.  Among  these  arguments  is 
the  fact  that  by  the  shortening  of  these  words  as 
proposed,  by  an  average  of  two  letters  each,  more 
than  fifteen  percent  of  the  time  and  space  requir- 
ed in  their  use  would  be  economized.  The  ob- 
jections and  criticisms  of  educated  foreigners  con- 
cerning our  language  would  also  be  obviated,  and 
the  chance  of  the  ultimate  adoption  of  English 
as  a  world  language  in  the  coming  struggle  for 
a  medium  of  universal  expression  would  be  in- 
creased. 

Many  college  professors  and  leading  librar- 
ians have  endorsed  the  following  list  of  words 
which  we  are  publishing  herewith,  and  many  pub- 
lications are  using  the  simplified  form  of  spelling 
of  all  or  a  portion  of  these  words.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  as  many  of  our 
readers  as  are  Interested  regarding  their  attitude 
tow.ard  simplified  spelling,  so  far  as  it  may  apply 
to  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  litera- 
ture coming  into  their  homes.  The  following  list 
is  appended  for  such  consideration: 


Farm 
Labor 


The  fftrm  labor  situation  has  gone  beyond 
the  dMcussing  and  resoluting  stage.  It 
is  time  to  act.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
unless  something  is  done,  farm  produc- 
tion must  suffer  next  year.  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  pay  tlie  wages  offered  by  other  lines  of 
industry,  by  the  state  and  nation  in  public  work, 
and  he  knows  that  without  more  labor  he  must 
reduce  his  acreafiTe  and  reduce  the  effort  necessary 
for  maximum  production  next  year.  It  will  not 
do  to  wait  until  Jeedlng  time  comes  before  taking 
definite  action.  The  farmers  must  know  this 
winter  what  they  can  plan  and  prepare  to  do 
next  summer.  Several  expedients  are  suggested. 
Some  one  or  more  must  be  adopted  soon  and  acted 
upon,  not  by  communities  alone,  but  by  govern- 
ment policy.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  ap- 
pears a  strong  appeal  from  Secretary  Alva  Agee, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  ask- 
ing farmers  to  write  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  suspending  non-essential  indus- 
tries and  liberating  men  for  productive  labor. 
This  appeal  should  meet  with  ready  response  from 
farmers.  There  are  many  industries  that  serve 
the  wants  of  the  peoT>le  in  time  of  peace  but  which 
contribute  practically  nothing  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  people  or  the  nation  in  time  of  war.  If  it 
is  unnatrlotlc  to  waste  food  and  material,  it  is 


Accurst  for  Accursed 
Affixt  for  Affixed 
Altho  for  Although 
Blest  for  Blessed 
Bot  for  Bought 
Carest  for  Caressed 
Chapt  for  Chapped 
Clapt  for  Clapped 
Claspt  for  Clasped 
C!omprest  for  Compressed 
Con f est  for  Confessed 
Cropt  for  Cropped 
Crost  for  Crossed 
Crusht  for  Crushed 
Curst  for  Cursed 
Dasht  for  Dashed 
Deprest  for  Depressed 
Dipt  for  Dipped 
Discust  for  Discussed 
Distrest  for  Distressed 
Draft  for  Draught 
Drest  for  Dressed 
Dript  for  Dripped 
Droopt  for  Drooped 
Dropt  for  Dropped 
Exprest  for  Expressed 
Fixt  for  Fixed 
Gript  for  Gripped 
Husht  for  Hushed 
Kist  for  Kissed 
Lapt  for  Lapped 
Leapt  for  Leaped         « 
Lookt  for  Looked 
Mist  for  Missed 


MIxt  for  Mixed 
Nipt  for  Nipped 
Opprest  for  Oppressed 
Past  for  Passed 
Posest  for  Possessed 
Preflxt  for  Prefixed 
Prest  for  Pressed 
Profest  for  Professed 
Propt  for  Propped 
Rapt  for  Rapped 
Ript  for  Ripped 
Slipt  for  Slipped 
Skipt  for  Skipped 
Snapt  for  Snapped 
Stept  for  Stepped 
Stopt  for  Stopped 
Stript  for  Stripped 
Suprest  for  Suppressed 
Tapt  for  Tapped 
Tho  for  Though 
Thoro  for  Thorough 
Thorofare  for 

Thoroughfare 
Thoroly  for  Thoroughly 
Thot  for  Thought 
Thru  for  Through 
Thruout  for  Throughout 
Tipt  for  Tipped 
Topt  for  Topped 
Trapt  for  Trapped 
Trof  for  Trough 
Vext  for  Vexed 
Wrapt  for  Wrapped 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES 

Realty  Valuations.  —  Considerable 
attention  has  been  attracted  at  the 
State  Capitol  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  question  of  equitable  valuations 
of  real  estate  for  taxation  purposes, 
tor  which  the  State  Grange  and  kin- 
dred organizations  have  been  con- 
tending for  years,  has  been  brought 
to  the  front  again  by  Highway  Com- 
mlsioner  J.  Denny  O'Neil.  Mr.  O'Neil, 
who  has  been  spending  considerable 
lime  travelling  about  the  state  dis- 
cussing road  improvements  on  a 
"fifty-fifty"  basis  with  county  com- 
missioners, and  urging  boroughs  to 
ro-operate  with  the  state  in  better- 
ing streets  which  are  in  reality  parts 
of  state  highways,  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  candidate  for  governor.  The 
point  he  makes  is  that  if  assessments 
were  properHr  worked  out  there 
would  be  more  money  for  counties  to 
expend  on  their  roads  and  also  to 
work  with  the  state  in  its  plans  for 
petting  better  highways  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  lack  of  system  in  mak- 
ing assessment  valuations  in  cities 
and  boroughs  is  notorious  and  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it  for  years, 
while  what  happens  to  the  man  in 
the  country  who  owns  a  farm  has 
been  talked  of  for  decades.  As  the 
present  system  can  only  be  changed 
by  legislative  enactment  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  what  comes  out 
of  this  latest  revival  of  the  problem 
which  has  been  agitating  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  for  about  100  years. 

Labor  Shifting  Plan. — The  series 
of  conferences  held  in  Harrlsburg 
the  last  week  indicate  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  unskilled  labor  will 
hcive  to  be  moved  about  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  as  needs  arise.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  established  that  the 
second  draft,  which  will  come  in  the 
winter,  will  take  heavy  toll  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  laborers  and 
the  men  not  needed  in  specialized 
lines  such  as  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions, railroading,  farming  and  the 
like.  The  plan  will  be  to  do  as  in 
England  where  production  is  at  the 
?iune  rate  as  before  the  war  in  many 
lines,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  on 
military  duty  or  in  the  various 
duties  which  require  attention  to 
keep  the  fighting  forces  fit.  To  do 
this  It  is  apparent  that  men  con- 
nocted  with  the  state  government 
and  the  committee  of  safety  are 
working  to  move  laborers  where 
needed. 

Community  Tractors.  —  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Patton  has  made  the 
suggestion  that  farm  tractors  be 
bought  by  boards  of  trade  or  other 
local  organizations  and  worked  on  a 
community  plan,  or  in  other  words 
tliiit  the  same  system  used  in  thresh- 
ing machines  be  employed  in  opera- 
tion of  farm  tractors.  He  says  that 
tr;ictors  could  be  bought  by  a  group 
of  men  or  by  a  single  man  and  a 
schedule  arranged  during  the  winter, 
eai'h  farmer  paying  his  share  or  re- 
ceiving a  share  of  its  service  in  re- 
turn for  his  part  in  the  purchase  of 
in.iintenance  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  State's  Printing. — The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  spring  meeting  of 
tho  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  farmers'  normal  institute  held  at 
DiiBpIs  last  May  have  made  a  good 
r(>'  ord  as  'far  as  being  printed  is  con- 
cerned and  appeared  today  in  pam- 
phlet form.  Similarly  the  1916  re- 
port on  feeding  stuffs  has  shown  up. 
Sti'te  reports  due  from  a  number  of 
d' nartnients,  including  agriculture, 
will  have  to  hustle  to  beat  1918.  The 
l!tl7  Smull's  handbook,  which  is  a 
directory  of  the  state  government,  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
while  the  1917  laws  are  just  coming 
out.  Bulletins  of  departments  are 
from  three  to  four  months  behind  the 
sea.son.  Whether  some  oi  the  junk 
^hioh  clutters  the  mail  and  clogs  the 
bins  on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  reduced 
or  not  at  a  time  when  paper,  ink  and 
materials  have  gone  away  up  in  price 
Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Millions  for  maintenance. — High- 
^■i\-  Commissioner  O'Neil  predicts 
tli:U  the  revenue  from  automobile 
licenses  for  1918  will  reach  the  un- 
Pr-^r-edented  total  of  $3,500,000.  As 
there  is  a  chance  that  gasoline  use 
may  be  materially  cut  down  by  gov- 
ernment regulation  next  year  and 
car^  are  not  coming  from  the  fac- 
tories as  rapidly  as  heretofore  the 
commissioner's  estimate  may  be  a 
trifle  too  glittering.  However,  the 
prospects  are  that  there  will  be  mil- 
lions for  maintenance  of  state  high- 
ways next  year  and  while  the  work 
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will  depend  upon  war  conditions 
there  should  be  small  excuse  for  bad 
spots.  Part  of  the  1917  revenue, 
which  breaks  records,  is  to  be  used 
for  building  what  are  termed  "war 
emergency  roads"  in  some  sections 
of  the  state  and  in  maintaining  those 
main  highways  over  which  trucks 
are  being  sent  to  the  seaboard  to 
relieve  railroad  traffic. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES 

Farm  and  Labor  Conditions. — Of 
the  ninety  odd  thousand  carloads  of 
potatoes  which  have  been  sold  off  the 
farms  of  the  country  this  year.  New 
Jersey  has  contributed  eleven  thous- 
and. In  New  York  City  on  August 
21,  75  carloads  were  received  from 
New  Jersey.  The  wholesale  price  in 
New  York  has  varied  from  July  13, 
when  the  first  carload  was  reported 
from  New  Jersey  at  $1.80  as  follows: 
August  1,  $1;  August  15,  $1.35; 
September  1,  $1.20;  September  15, 
$1.2S;  October  1,  $1.40;  October  15, 
$1.55;  November  1,  $1.35,  and  No- 
vember 15,  $1.25.  It  is  reported 
that  New  Jersey  farmers  are 
much  discouraged  over  the  labor  sit- 
uation. The  cost  of  digging  pota- 
toes, harvesting  corn,  picking  apples 
and  other  autumn  labors  has  been 
a  surprise  and  made  an  unhappy  end- 
ing to  an  otherwise  successful  season. 
The  weeds  in  the  potato  fields  where 
digging  was  delayed  on  account  of 
labor  shortage  increased  the  cost  of 
digging  fifty  percent.  In  this  con- 
nection the  State  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets says:  "The  greatly  desired  and 
expected  increase  in  wheat  planting 
did  not  materialize  and  cover  crops 
which  add  so  much  to  crop  gfrowth 
next  year  are  missing  this  year.  The 
high  school  boy  help  and  the  city 
labor  relieved  the  situation  almost 
none.  If  the  entire  country  faces 
the  same  situation  as  New  Jersey 
does,  food  production  will  be  curtail- 
ed to  an  alarming  extent  next  year 
and  prices  will  of  course  reflect  this 
condition. 

Agricultural  Extension  Course.  — 
The  State  Agricultural  College  has 
established  an  extension  lecture 
course  on  agricultural  subjects  at 
Newark,  free  of  tuition,  for  those  in- 
terested in  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  The  lectures  are  given 
by  the  members  of  the  college  staff. 
They  cover  the  following  topics: 
Soils,  fertilizers,  corn,  farm  seeds  and 
vegetable  gardening.  The  lectures 
are  of  a  semi-popular  nature,  design- 
ed to  make  a  study  of  some  of  the 
broaue^r  aspects  of  agriculture  in 
general  and  its  more  Important 
phases. 

Rural  School  Needs.  —  Assistant 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Scott  in  his  annual  report  urges  bet- 
ter facilities  for  study  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state.  He  says  that 
in  many  of  them  there  are  no  adjust- 
able seats,  but  the  old-fashioned 
double  seats,  long  out  of  date.  Text 
books  are  not  modern,  he  declares. 
The  supply  is  meagre  and  maps  are 
few.  He  also  urges  a  minimum  salary 
of  $650  a  year  for  the  teachers.  Some 
of  the  rural  teachers  now  receive  as 
low  as  $450  4  year. 

Farmers'  Institute. — An  interest- 
ing farmers'  institute  was  held  re- 
cently at  Asbury  Park  for  the  agri- 
culturists of  Monmouth  County.  El- 
wood  Douglas,  of  Freehold,  the  coun- 
ty farm  demonstrator  was  in  charge. 
Addresses  were  made  on  a  number  of 
appropriate  subjects,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon there  was  a  meeting  of  wo- 
men. At  this  session  Miss  Harriet 
Ware,  .->f  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
"\ege,  discussed  "What  Shall  We 
£at?"— L. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Dissatisfied  with  New  School  Law. 
— The  town  board  of  Dryden  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  have  the  legislature 
repeal  the  new  township  school  law. 
Other  sections  report  dissati3faction. 

R.  F.  D.  Routes  Lengthened. — Fol- 
lowing increases  in  the  length  of 
rural  free  delivery  routes  ten  mail 
carries  of  Bath  have  resigned  and 
others  will  follow  suit.  Many  routes 
have  been  discontinued  and  others 
lena^thenetl  all  over  the  state. 

Coal  Retailers  Must  Obey. — Syra- 
cuse retail  coal  dealers  have  failed  to 
make  full  monthly  reports  of  their 
business  as  requested  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  now  face  having  their 
coal  confiscated  and  their  business 
cut  off  in  an  effort  to  tench  retailers 
that  the  government  means  to  be 
obeyed. 


Sugar  Situation  Getting  Worse. — 
Many  stores  are  now  completely  sold 
out  of  sugar  and  no  more  can  be  ob- 
tained. Chain  stores  supplied  by  out- 
side owners  are  most  successful  In 
securing  small  lots  for  very  careful 
retailing.  Combinations  of  other 
groceries,  a  popular  resort  to  get  peo- 
ple to  buy  largely  of  other  things  in 
order  to  get  a  pound  of  sugar,  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  food  adminis- 
tration, excepting  that  corn  meal 
can  be  sold  with  sugar  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  to  one. 

Food  Conservation  Soon  in  Full 
Swaj'. — As  the  government  found 
housewives  very  slow  to  accede  to 
their  requests  to  use  other  cereals  in 
plac9  of  wheat  in  breads  and  other 
foodsj  that  the  warring  nations  might 
be  sent  more  wheat,  as  well  as  other 
badly  needed  foods.  Federal  and 
State  authorities  have  been  much 
concerned.  After  long  conferences  a 
new  conservation  plan  is  to  be  put 
into  operation  all  over  the  state,  con- 
sisting of  propaganda  in  dailies  and 
other  papers  and  demonstrations  in 
schools  and  public  meetings. 

Bean  Prices  Discussed. — Onondaga 
County  bean  growers  with  others 
thruout  the  state  protest  against  the 
Federal  food  administration  plan  to 
fix  bean  prices  on  the  California 
standard.  They  say  it  costs  50  per- 
cent more  to  grow  beans  here  than  In 
California.  Beans  are  now  selling 
her3  at  $9  to  $10  a  bushel.  California 
prices  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
one-third. 

Farmers  Asked  to  Save  Milk  Cows. 
— In  a  telegram  to  the  Tompkins 
County  Food  Conservation  Committee 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  asked  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  to  see  that 
owners  of  cows  in  milk  do  not  sell 
such  to  buyers  who  intend  to  slaugh- 
ter them.  "The  production  of  dairy 
products  must  be  stimulated  in  every 
way,"  he  said,  "and  this  principle 
will  animate  the  new  food  commis- 
sion Just  appointed."  Already  the 
public  press  far  and  wide  is  taking 
up  the  work  of  teaching  the  people 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food.  And  to- 
gether with  the  new  agreement  with 
the  Dairymen's  Leajgue  the  outlook 
seems  brighter  for  the  dairy  industry 
than  it  ever  has  before,  if  the  new 
commLssion  lives  up  to  the  hopes  It 
has  inspired  in  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products. 

Hope  for  Release  of  Farmers. — ^In 
a  public  statement  C.  H.  Bates,  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  state  food  commis- 
sion, says  that  there  is  a  hint  that 
experienced  farmers  already  drafted 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  army  for 
work  on  the  farms,  as  the  govern- 
ment is  learning  that  farmers  feel 
so  greatly  hampered  as  to  severely 
cut  down  production  another  year. 
Many  sections  are  planning  for  only 
half  of  this  year's  output  next  year, 
owing  to  absence  of  labor,  high  cost 
of  seed,  fertilizers  and  lack  of  prices 
for  this  year's  products. 

Pea  Growers'  Contracts. — Canners 
are  making  contracts  with  farmers 
at  $3  to  $3.50  per  cwt.  of  shelled 
peas  for  next  year,  an  increase  of  50 
cent.i.  with  seed  at  the  old  price,  $4 
per  bushel.  Last  year  was  a  bad 
year  for  peas,  and  growers  are  not 
very  anxious  to  sign  up  for  next  year. 
— F 


STATE  POTATO  GROWERS  TO 
ORGANIZE 


A  call  has  been  issued  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania potato  growers  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  be  held  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1917,  at  11  A.  M.  in  the  oflftces 
of  the  State  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Seventh  Floor  Finance  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  to  discuss  and  ef- 
fect the  organization  of  a  state  divis- 
ion of  the  Potato  Associalion  of 
America.  All  Pennsylvania  potato 
growers  are  invited  and  urged  to  at- 
tend. The  committee  in  charge  in- 
cludes Mr.  Marvin  E.  Bushong  of  the 
Commission  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg,  Chairman;  C.  E.  Carothers, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
John  A.  McSparran,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange:  Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean, 
and  Professor  M.  S.  McDowell.  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  a  representative 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  produce 
next  year  a  potato  crop  twice  the 
size  of  any  yet  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. Thru  proper  selection  of  vari- 
eties, a  careful  selection  and  fumiga- 
tion of  seed,  preparation  of  soil  in- 
cluding application  of  fertilizers  and 
careful  cultural  and  spraying  meth- 
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ods,  it  should  be  possible  to  secure 
25  percent  of  the  necessary  increase 
on  the  same  acreage.  The  proT>o<«ed 
state  organization  should  take  up 
these  problems  as  an  organized  body. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

First  Section. — Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, Hogestown,  Dec.  3;  Centerviile, 
Dec.  4-5;  Newburg,  Dec.  6-7;  Speak- 
ers, Wm,  M.  Patton,  Carl  B.  Thomas 
and  Frank  Kline. 

Second  Section.  —  Blair  County, 
Geescytown,  Dec.  3-4;  Bellwood,  Dec. 
5-6;  Tyrone,  Dec.  7.  Speakers,  J. 
Stuart  Groupe,  F.  H.  Fassett,  Mrs. 
Eugenia  Benn  and  Geo.  H.  Kea. 

Third  Section.  —  Green  County, 
Newtown,  Dec.  3-4.  Beaver  County, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  Dec.  5-6;  Fair- 
view  U.  P.  Church,  Dec.  7-8.  Speak- 
ers, Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Theo.  W.  Witt- 
man,  H.  E.  Shroat,  Geo.  H.  Rea. 

Fourth  Section. — Bradford  Coun- 
ty, Canton,  Dec.  3-4.  Potter  County, 
Ulysses,  Dec.  5;  Coudersport,  Dec.  6- 
7;  Roulette,  Dec.  8.  Speakers,  J.  T. 
Campbell,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Fred  W 
Card  and  Prof.  Franklin  Menges. 

Fifth  Section. — Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty, Lewistown,  Dec.  3-4;  Carbon 
County,  Weatherly,  Dec.  5;  Big 
Creek,  Dec.  6;  Mahoning,  Dec.  7-8. 
Speakers,  D.  H.  Watts,  E.  B.  Dorsett 
and  M.  H.  McCallum. 


FARM  MEETING  CAIiENDAB 


International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago,   111..    December    18. 

Pennsylvania  Potato  Gro<wer.s'  Association, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    December    6. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Newart, 
N.  J.,   December   10-a2. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,    December    11-13. 

Delaware  State  Grange,  Newark,  Del.,  De- 
cember  11-13. 

Palace  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City, 
December    11-15. 

New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
Syracuse,    N.    Y.,    December    1114. 

Maryland  State  Grange,  Belair,  Md.,  De- 
cember   11-13. 

Maryland  Agricultural  'Societies,  Balti- 
more,   Md.,    December    18-21. 

Mad'son  Square  Poultry  Show,  New  York 
City,    December  28-January    2. 

New  York  S»ate  Breeders'  Association, 
Syracuse.    .January    8-10. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers*  Associa- 
tion,   Rochester,    .January   9- 11. 

New  Jersey  Corn  Show,  Trenton,  January 
23-25. 
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True  Economy 


7 


Build  for  permanence.  Erect 
durable  buildings  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  you  farm  and  can  be  passed 
practically  unimpaired  to  your  children. 
You  are  laying  up  comfort  for  your  later 
years  when  you  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Fire-safe,  weather-proofand  vermin-proof.  The 
glazed  walls  are  eanitarj — easily  cleaned 
down  and  will  not  absorb  odors. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  and  building  plans -free  to  prospec- 
tive builders  Also  write  us  today  for  new 
Illustrated  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  book— 19J8 
Edition     It's  free 

National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

lite  Fulton  Buildins  Pittsburgh,  Pw 

28  Pactorics 
assure  a 
wide  and 
econom 
ical  di3- 
tribu- 
tioD. 


r— Specially  Built  Tires— 

OUR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  have  Rained 
andlield  the  coiindciice  of  itie  farmer— and  c^\)ec- 
lallv  when  used  on  rouKb  froze  u  roads,  where  our 
tires  do  their  beat  work.  Thoy  arc  heavily  re  n- 
forcert  to  Btanct  any  test— are  low  In  price- aud 
guaranteed. 

The  following  are  the  little  prices  of 
our  guaranteed  tlrca : 

Price 
SHOO 
S12.U0 


Sizes 
.'{0x3 

yox3's 

32x3'.. 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
S8-60 
»7.60 
$8.50 
S10.50 
S10.50 


sises 

36x4 

34x4^2 

35x4S 

36x4 'i 

37x4'j 


S12.00 
513.00 
$13.50 


We  will  retreai  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  proccH  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  foUowluK  price  i; 


Sizes 

30x3 

30x3'.. 

3-'x3'- 

33x4 

34x4 


Price 
$5.50 
$6.00 
$7.00 
$8.50 
$8.50 


Sizes 

36x4 

34x4>z 

35x4>i 

36x4^7 

37x4,'.. 


Price 
$8.50 
S8.50 
$9.00 
$9.00 
$10.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  above  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  dtscriptioe   booklet  and  price  list. 


VennstfXvania  Farmer 

Building  A  Dairy  Community 

A    Year  in   Cow    Testing    Work 

By    F.  A.  CARROLL,  Mercer   Co.,  N.  J. 


I  consider  the  year  I  spent  in  cow 
testing  work  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  profitable  of  my  life.  I 
want  to  pass  along  a  good  word  for 
the  work  and  relate  some  few  ex- 
periences showing  the  value  of  such 
a.ssociation  to  members  as  well  as 
the    tester. 

A  cow-tester,  sometimes  known  as 
a  supervisor  or  official  tester,  is  a 
man  trained  in  dairying,  with  prac- 
tical experience  with  dairy  cattle,  in 
charge  of  a  Cow  Testing  Association. 
An  association  is  generally  made  up 
of  twenty-six  dairy  farmers,  with  ap- 
proximately four  hundred  cows.  The 
cost  per  cow  is  usually  $1.25  per 
year,  or  ten  and  a  half  cents  per 
month.  The  tester  spends  one  day  a 
month  at  the  farm  of  each  member  of 
the  association.  He  arrives  during 
the  afternoon  and  begins  work  by 
weighing  and  taking  samples  of  milk 
from  each  cow  at  milking  time.  Dur- 
ing the  feeding  operation  the  rough- 
age and  grain  for  each  cow  is  also 
weighed.  The  following  morning  a 
similar  record  is  made.  During  the 
forenoon    the    samples    of    milk    are 


and  he  certainly  did  have  a  good  time 
jollying  me  about  all  the  equipment 
I  carried.  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  work  and  did  not  need  it  him- 
self, but  as  they  needed  members  to 
make  the  association  go,  he  joined 
for  the  good  of  his  neighbors.  He 
had  twelve  scrub  cows,  and  he  af- 
terward admitted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  association  that  he  got  enough 
good  out  of  the  association  the  first 
month  to  pay  his  dues  for  the  year. 
He  became  a  real  force  behind  the  as- 
sociation's work  and  went  so  far  as 
to  form  an  orchestra  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  it  certainly  proved  worth 
while  at  our  meetings. 

I  landed  at  another  farm,  about  a 
week  later,  on  a  bitter  cold  night  and 
found  the  owner  a  little  out  of  sorts. 
He  said  he  was  not  going  to  remain 
in  the  association  and  was  not  going 
to  let  me  stay  over  night.  I  finally 
persuaded  him  to  let  me  go  to  the 
barn  with  him.  He  was  all  alone 
and  had  20  cows  to  milk.  I  took  a 
pail  and  helped  him  milk  and  also 
got  my  samples.  When  I  told  him  I 
had  obtained  my  samples  he  was  sur- 


tested  for  butterfat.  and  the  value  of    prised,  but  he  began  to  show  Inter- 
the  milk  or  butterfat  is  computed  at    est.     I  explained  the   work   and  we 


Don  t  Pay  High  Prices  For 

DRIED    BEET    PULP 

We  hear  of  some  unnecessarily  high  prices 
beitiB!  paid  by  dairymen  for  our  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  and  therefore  announce  that  no  dealer 
should  charge  more  than  $44.60  per  ton  sacked, 
at  stations  taking 'Philadelphia  rate  offreight, 
or  $44  per  ton  Pittsburgh  rate,  if  taken  at 
dealer's  store. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
November  20th.  1917. 
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The  Market 

Fat  ho^s  and  cattle  reign 
supreme  in  todBV  ■  market  No 
farmiT  or  breeder  ran  afTord  under- 
fed, undeveloped  stock. 


Devclopt  biff,  sturdy  animals,  eco- 
nomically. DIGKSTER  TANKAGE 
(';i)\  protein)  builds  bone  and  meat; 
MBAT  MEAL  \9  similar  and  coits 
leai,  SOl.UKIJi:  HI.<)()I>  KtXJUK  ia  con- 
centrfttej  noiirifthm<»nt  fnr  cow  h,  ralvea 
and  Bhe#p — a  cur»  for  acoura.  STEAM 
BONK  MEAL  bullda  up  aoiU.  Write  for 
fret  book  ahout  Sci^nti/ic  Stockraming. 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.,  Buffalo,N,lt. 

KelUihU  AganU  Waotwl 
EvarTwhar*. 


Fall  Plowing  Makes  Early  Seeding  Next  Spring 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

You  (.et  Best  HomilN  with  our 

Champion  Evaporator 

(Mick  work, fuel  aav 
luK,  durability  and 
15p:st  quality 
{)v  svuup. 

Write    MS   for 
C'AIALOOUE. 

Champion 
Evaporator 

Company,  Makers, 


Tell 
nuniliiT 
<if  ine.s 
you  lui) 


market  prices.  The  cost  of  feed  con- 
sumed during  24  hours  is  then  figur- 
ed. The  difference  between  the  cost 
of  feed  and  the  value  of  product  will 
determine  the  profit  or  loss  per  cow. 
The  monthly  production  and  profit  is 
determined  from  the  day's  work  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  each  member 
is  given  a  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  indWiduafl  cows  in  the 
herd. 

I  was  working  on  a  farm  in  the 
fall  of  1913  when  an  offer  came  to 
take  charge  of  a  newly  organized  as- 
sociation in  New  Hampshire.  I 
promptly  turned  the  offer  down  as  I    ed  for  that  county  was  the  establish- 


talked  cows  until  near  midnight;  and 
we  were  out  at  4  A.  M.  the  next 
morning.  He  also  proved  to  be  a 
good  member.  I  recall  another  case 
where  th«  owner  would  not  let  me 
stop  the  first  month;  but  he  changed 
his  mind  afterward  when  he  found 
that  two  of  his  neighbors  were  mak- 
ing more  milk  by  feeding  a  balanced 
ration. 

The  Get-Together  Spirit 

One   thing   this  first   Coos  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  accomplish- 


did  not  believe  that  I  wanted  to  go 
among  strangers,  eat  at  a  different 
place  every  day  and  sleep  in  a  dif- 
ferent bed  each  night;  in  short,  live 
with    twenty-six    different    families 


ment  of  a  get-together  spirit  among 
the  dairymen.  The  good  resulting 
from  those  meetings  is  still  felt  in 
the  community,  and  the  pleasant 
memories  will  live  on  for  a  long  time. 


December   iriiuiv, 

80  and  so  was  even  a  better  fellow 
than  he  thought. 

I  believe  that  one  big  factor  in  the 
success  of  these  meetings  was  that 
the  ladies  were  made  especially  wel- 
come and  showed  that  they  were  in- 
dispensable by  always  having  nn 
abundant  supply  of  good  things  to 
eat.  One  of  the  meetings  was  held 
in  a  big  farm  house,  just  before  the 
summer  boarders  started  to  arrive. 
We  had  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture and  another  good  speaker  on 
the  program,  and  the  Cow  Testing 
Association  orchestra  furnished  some 
good  music.  When  it  came  time  for 
lunch  the  lady  of  the  house  rang  a 
big  cow  bell  and  four  young  ladies 
appeared,  dressed  as  milk  maids,  and 
carrying  a  full  supply  of  cake,  sand- 
wiches and  ice  cream.  This  little 
bit  of  originality  on  the  j)art  of  the 
lady  of^  the  house  was  only  one  of 
the  many  interesting  ideas  that  were 
brought  out  at  these  gatherings. 

Buying  Feed 
We  gave  considerable  attention  to 
getting  the  members  to  see  the  value 
of  a  balanced  ration,  and  wherein 
proper  feeding  was  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. We  talked  buying  grain  in 
carload  lots,  and  finally  bought  a  car- 
load of  hominy  feed.  Some  of  the 
wise  ones  claimed  that  the  farmers 
would  not  stick  together  and  consid- 
ered such  a  thing  impractical,  but  it 
went  thru  with  flying  colors.  Anoth- 
er farmer  and  I  started  out  at  8 
o'clock  one  morning,  visited  some  ten 
or  twelve  farmers,  got  the  necessary 
money  and  were  at  the  bank,  taking 
up  the  draft  at  11  A.  M.  The  first 
car  meant  a  saving  of  something  like 
$100  and  was  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  has  since  brought  a 
number  of  carloads  of  grain  into  that 
particular  county. 

« 

This  plan  of  buying  grain  in  car- 
load lots  has  proven  worth  while  in 
a  number  of  the  associations  thruout 
the  country.  It  not  only  means  a 
saving,  but  many  times  introduces 
varieties  of  grains  essential  to  a  good 
balanced  ration  for  which  the  local 
dealer  had  never  found  a  demand. 
It  is  only  fair  that  a  local  dealer  buy- 
ing In  carload  lots  and  selling  in  loii- 
pound  lots  should  receive  a  fair  mar- 
gin to  pay  for  storage,  distribution 
and  bad  bills;  but  many  times  the  un- 
scrupulous dealer  has  been  given  the 
right  jolt  when  he  has  seen  the  farm- 
ers get  together  and  buy  co-opera- 
tively rather  than,  pay  him  an  exce.^s 
profit. 

During  the  year  a  nunvber  of  dairy- 
men became  interested  in  the  work. 
and  without  a  great  deal  of  effort 
we  were  able  to  organize  two  associa- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
time  came  to  reorganize  the  old  as- 
sociation. While  it  has  been  claimod 
by  some  of  our  leading  authorities  on 
Cow  Testing  Association  work  that 
the  tester,  or  man  in  charge,  is  7') 
percent  of  a  successful  association, 
like  all  other  propositions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  the  work  could  not  be  a 
success  if  the  members  did  not  co- 
operate. I  frankly  admit  that  the 
success    the    first    Coos    County   Cow 


Deo0mb«r   1,   1917> 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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month.     I  did  a  great  deal  of    We  would  arrange  a  musical  program    rpg^^j^^  Association  enjoyed  was  due 


Hudson,  Ohio. 


every 

thinking  after  turning  down  the  of- 
fer, and  when  the  second  offer  came 
I  accepted. 

First  Impressions 
I  spent  my  first  night  with  a  young 
man  who  was  principal  of  the  local 
High  School,  and  a  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college.  It  was  mainly 
thru  hl.s  efforts  that  the  association 
had  been  formed.  The  following 
evening  he  took  me  to  the  farm  where 
I  was  to  start  work.  This  particular 
farmer  was  of  a  rather  jovial  nature, 


and  get  a  good  speaker  on  some  prac- 
tical problem  of  interest  to  dairymen. 
The  first  talk  was  on  the  "Value  of  a 
Purebred  Sire",  and  that  one  talk 
did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any 
other  thing  toward  opening  the  way 
for  the  placing  of  the  12  purebred 
bulls  which  we  assisted  In  placing  at 
the  head  of  herds  where  their  kind 


primarily   to   the  efforts  of  the  I'ro- 
gressive  dairymen  in  that  section. 


DAILY  FACTS  DEMONSTRATED 


Among   the  many   educational  ex- 
hibits at  the  recent  National  Dairy 

of 


was  never  known  before.  Neighbors  .Show  there  were  many  evidences 
met  at  these  meetings,  which  were  the  many-sidedness  of  dairying.  Foi- 
usually  held  at  a  member's  house,  ex-  lowing  are  notes  on  some  of  the  most 
changing  ideas  and  finding  out  that    interesting: 


Butterfat  for  Babies. — An  exhibit  er  was  a  blue  or  dark  roan  color.  Her 
of  interest  in  demonstration  of  the  offspring,  by  a  Holstein  bull,  was  a 
great  value  of  butterfat  in  infant  clear  black  and  white  and  gave  10,- 
feeding  was  that  illustrating  the  dis-  683  lbs.  milk  and  390  lbs.  of  butter 
astrous  effect  of  feeding  young  ro-  fat.  There  were  several  similar  faml- 
(ients  skimmilk,  as  compared  with  the   lies  shown. 

excellent  growth  made  by  those  fed  Feed  Costs. — A  study  of  present 
with  a  normal  percent  of  butterfat.  feed  costs  as  compared  with  what 
The  same  results  are  obtained  in  baby  have  been  average  costs  showed  that 
leeding,  and  indicate  that  the  growth-  in  the  case  of  a  Jersey  giving  6,884 
iii.iking  properties  of  the  butterfat  lbs.  of  milk  and  386  lbs.  of  fat,' the 
iiuLst  not  be  denied  the  children.  profit,   with   average  feed   costs'  and 

I'eeding  Standards. — Pennsylvania  with  milk  at  $2  per  cwt.,  was  $40.70- 
State  College  had  a  small  model  of  on  the  basis  of  27  cents  for  butter 
the   famous   respiration    calorimeter,    it   was    $21.52.      With    present    feed 


with  which  Dr.  Armsby  has  conduct 
ed  experiments  and  worked  out  nutri- 
tion facts  that  have  attracted  atten- 
tion all  over  the  world.  In  fact  it 
has  been  well  said  that  this  remark- 
able device  is  better  known  in  scien 


prices  and  with  milk  at  $3  per  cwt 
the  profit  was  $25.74;   while  on  the 
basis   of   40   cents  for   butter  fat  it 
was  but  $1.76. 

Value  of  a  Sire. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  on  the  grounds 


25<^to40<5^ 

Waste  in 
Feedinj?  ^ 
Whole 
'  Grain  ' 


tific  circles  abroad  than  it  is  at  home,    related  to  value  of  a  good  sire.     One 
There  was  also  a  very  valuable  col-    of  the  best  breeders  in  Ohio  had  a 
lection   of  charts  well   worth  study,    line  of  his  best  cows.     In  one  stall 
which  the  average  visitor  did  not  take    there  was  the  hide  of  a  bull,  draped 
the  time   to  give   it.      Pennsylvania   over  a  pole,  and  on  it  was  the  sig- 
has  37  cow  testing  associations.              nificant   sign:    "Gone    but    not    for- 
Tuberculosis    Control. — The    Ohio    gotten".     Another  statement  was  to 
Experiment  Station  presented  a  view    the  effect   that   this  bull,   Aagie   3d 
of  the  station  herd  to  prove  that  it    Wayne    Paul    DeKol,    was    sold    for 
is  possible  to  get  rid  of  bovine  tu-    bologna,  when  a  four-year-old.  That 
berculosis.     Some  years  ago  the  sta-    was  before  any  of  his  get  had  been 
fion    herd    was    badly   diseased,    and    tested.     Four  for  his  tested  daugh- 
all  reactors   were  slaughtered.     The    ters   were   found   to   average    25,210 
present  herd  is  the  progeny  of  eight    lbs.    milk,   and    973.3   lbs.   of  butter 
cows  that  remained  after  that  clean-'  fat  in   a  year.     The   lesson   in   this 
UP     They  have  been  tested  annually    case  is  to  keep  what  seems  to  be  a 
and  no  females  are  bought  or  intro-    good  bull  until  some  actual  test  of 
duced  into  the  herd.     All  males  are    bis   female  get  may  be  made.     One 
given  a  thoro  test  before  introduced,    cow  in  this  exhibit  has  a  record  of 
Grading  up  was  demonstrated  by  m  '26,204.1   lbs,   milk   and   1,030.2   lbs. 
perics  of  pictures.  One  red  roan,  for    fat,  in  a  year.  Another  gave  20,876.3 
instance,  with  a  record  of  6.908  lbs.    lbs.   milk  and    802.5   lbs.    fat   in   10 
of  milk   and   287  lbs.   of  butter  fat    toionths     and     dropped     two     living 
was   bred    to   a  Holstein   bull.     Hex;    calves  within  the  same  year. 
heifer  calf  gave   8,164   lbs.   of  mllK   With  the  silo  more  feed  can  be  made 
"'"■'"" '""""" ' "iiiHuiniiiiiiiiifumiiii iiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiinjin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi[>niiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii imraiiiiinimaniiii 

Dairying  in  Winter 

Providing  and  Handling  Proper  Feeds 


It  talcea  an  animal  from  aeven  to 
ten  liours  to  digest  wiiole  com  or 
oats.  Teat  feeds  made  at  M  ichigan 
Agricultural  College,  with  six  cows 
for  seven  days,  showed  that  26.46% 
of  whole  corn  and  oats  fed  was  lost 
—not  digested.  Other  testa  have 
shown  a  loss  of  40%  and  even  50%, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
grain  and  the  animal. 

Can  you  afford  to  waste  a 
peck  or  more  out  of  every 
bushel  of  grain   you  feed? 

in  milk,  beef,  pork. 


No  Waste  in 

Socrene  feeds 

Sucrene  feeds  offer  patriotic  ^ 
stock  feeders  the  opportunity  to  heed  '^ 
the  world's  cry  for  more  food,  and  do 
their  part  to  prevent  the  waste  of  whole 
grain  in  stock  feeding. 

Sucrene  Feeda  are  more  eanUy  and  more 
completely  digested  than  whole  grain,  be- 
catise  they  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  grains 
and  gram-products  ground  to  proper  fineness 
tor  easy  assimilation.  The  variety  of  nutrients 
they  contam.  correctly  proportioned,  meets 
eveo^need  of  the  animal  for  increased  pro- 
ducbvencM  and  body  maintenance. 

k.ve^  dollar  you  invest  in  Sucrene  Feeds 
comes  back  to  you  with  big  interest  added, 
tvery  day  s  ration  produces  adequate  result* 
veal  or  poultiy  products. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  £  wSr^^ 

feed  "^oind  an'^  *k"b  !f  ""?P°-*1  of  molasses,  cottonLed  meaTcomghlten 

feed,  ground  and  bolted  gram  screen  ngs.  c  ipped  oat  bv  nro,^..r♦   J;.^ii      • 

dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  mlalcaldum  ^rbonafe  and  a  Httle^ll 

^Guaranteed  analysis:  16^*  protein,  3J%  fat.  46%  carbohydrate;  H^^^^^^       '^*- 

V .       A"  Cows  Crave  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

to  increase  die  digcstibUity  of  both  grain  and  hay."    "___*•  ***  *  "''°"  *>"'  »  'endency 


AH  Sucrene  l^eeda  are  rigidly  tested  in  our  own 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms.  We  know 
them  to  be  result  producers  and  back  them  with  a 
positive  guarantee  of  quality. 

Order  a  ton  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  from  your 
aealer  at  once.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us 
bis  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

»-i  T'^' n"*  *"*^  1*^''  "•  die  coupon  or  write  us  a  pos' 
cal  tor  illustrated  literature  giving  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  feeding  live  stock. 

American  Milling   Company 

Dept.   12  Peoria,  Illinois 

0(16  Yean  Amerteo'*  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Specialbti) 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Uterature 
Onfeeds  checked  below.  (  12  J 

U  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
P  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
U  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
U  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steets 
U  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

My  dealer's  name ~~~..„«.......... 

•  •  ^•—•"•"^ ~....iS/<tf#..,,,.... 

Afy  nam$.^... 


W......M.......M. 


■•••«. CM  aatM««fM«,a 


.StMt,, 


If  one  were  to  go  back  a  few  years 
in  the  dairy  industry,  he  would  re- 
member how  the  average  farmer  did 
very  little  milking  in  winter.  It  was 
tlie  custom  to  have  most  of  the  herd 
freshen  in  the  early  spring  and  get 
the  advantage  of  the  abundant  pas- 
lures  of  May  and  June,  and  it  was 
ihouerht  that  it  was  an  expensive 
proposition  to  feed  grain  during  the 
cold  months.  The  cows  were  fed 
mixed  hay  and  corn  stover  for  the 
most  part,  perhaps  getting  some  corn 
and  cob  meal  as  a  grain  ration. 

Change  to  Winter  Feeding 
N'ow    that    system    has    all    been 
fhansed  and  thousands  of  our  dairy- 
men nre  making  the  most  milk  during 
Dereiiiber,     January    and     February. 
Them    are   several    reasons   why   the 
«int(^r  dairy  is   the  most   profitable. 
The  first  Is  that  cows  freshening  dur- 
'ig  -optember   and   October   give    a 
Kood  yield  of  milk   thru   the  winter 
months  and  then  when  spring  comes 
'he  li.'istures  furnish  a  feed  that  tends 
'3  keop  up  the  flow  until  about  July 
'  Tlio  herd  then  has  produced  milk 
^''r  1  lactation  period  of  nine  or  ten 
month.=!.    With  the  old  method,  where 
sprinp:  freshening  was  practiced,  the 
•"It.   dry   weather    during    July    and 
AuRuc;t  caused  the  pastures  to  dry  up 
"■I'l  Hint,  along  with  the  flies,  decreas- 
l**'  tho  milk   flow   from   one-third   to 
["le-h  If.  and  all  good  dairymen  know 
'"at  when  once  a  cow  stops  giving 
''^r  iiKiximum  yield  it  Is  almost  im- 
Possihie  to  bring  her  back  to  it  again. 
Pi'fili.^hly   the   silo  was   the   greatest 
'^'''^r   that   helped    to   give   an    eco- 
"^iiiiral  winter  feed  for  high  yields. 
land  -lofi  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  This  helf- 


from  one  acre  of  com  than  from  an 
acre  of  any  other  crop. 

Then,  too,  it  was  found  that  calves 
were  raised  more  economically  when 
dropped  In  the  fall.  They  get  a  good 
start  during  the  winter  and  when 
spring  comes  can  be  turned  to  pas- 
ture and  are  able  to  pick  for  them- 
selves, while  spring  oalves  are  always 
hampered  by  flies  and  dry  pastures, 
resulting  often  in  stunted,  under-siz- 
ed heifers.  As  for  the  economy  of 
winter  milk,  the  better  price  always 
received  for  it  more  than  offsets  the 
added  cost  of  high  grain  feeding.  The 
labor  problem  is  less  pressing  In  win- 
ter and  today  the  hired  help  ques- 
tion is  one  that  causes  much  worry. 

Plans  for  Winter  Feed 

To  run  a  winter  dairy  successfully 
one  must  begin  In  early  spring  and 
try  to  grow  as  many  home-grown 
crops  as  possible.  The  dairy  of  today 
should  be  no  larger  than  the  farm  can 
support,  with  the  fxception  of  a  few 
tons  of  protein  concentrates,  which 
must  be  purchased. 

Alfalfa  hay  of  course  is  the  best 
roughage  which  can  be  home  growii. 
However,  from  two  to  three  tons  of 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  can  be  cut 
to  the  acre  and  will  make  a  good  le- 
gume hay.  This  crop  must  be  sown 
early,  as  It  will  not  grow  during  the 
late  hot  weather.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  com  furnishes  an  abun- 
dant amount  of  succulent  feed.  Cow- 
peas  or  soybeans  planted  from  June 
2.')  to  July  15  make  an  excellent  sil- 
age when  mixed  with  corn.  They 
can  be  put  in  the  silo  at  the  rate  of 
one  load  of  soybeans  or  cowpeas  to( 


means  comfort  for  the  cow  and  a  gen- 

•roui,  ea»T  milk  flow.    Bair  Balm.  th« 

_v.       -  Brest  bealinir  ointment,  will  keep  the 

Ji-iT    K**  t"^™  ¥'.'■•?•  «''»P»'  «t«.  bmises, 
cracks,  banches  and  loflammation.  BatrBalm  is 


and  Bi _, 

shopld  ksep  Bag  Balm  on  hand. 


ksd  bsc  frequently  occurs.    •„ 
and  softenins  effect  is  immediate 


Its  penetratingr 
Every  dairy 


^mi^'Si^  Cow  Waters 
'"^     Herself      i 


Sold  by^ncglsta  and  (awl  dMlera,  la  bla  60e  Back. 
•CM.     Wrtta  far  I^m  iMoklat.  "Dairy  WriakUl-' 

DAIWY  AgSOCIATlOW  CO..  tya«s»im.vt.    |l 


WITTEF 


Kero-OU**  Engines 

■■miadiata  Ulpmaat-AII  Stytos— 

2  to  22  B-P.-No  Waitiiw--BIv  ttetorj-Uit 

Oatpot— Prtc«a  moat  favorahlo.  Wrtta  for  my 

tarma  and   pricaa— Caah.   Paymeota  or  Mo 

Money  Down.-£0.  H.  WITTE,  Prea. 

^.IVinrn  CNGINK  WORKS       * 

S*9  Oalilaa<  Aw^  Kasaas  CWy.Ms. 

"*••  taipira  Wttgm  -    ruisksn.  ^a. 


I  Save 
Yon  $15 
to  $200. 


J  With  this  wonderful  new  Llk>1 
Ikay  AutoHiatle  Watar  Bowl.  I 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water  I 
^supply.    Animal  moves  lever,  I 
ininif  water    valve,    when  jtl 
I  starts    to    drink.  •  Lever  I 
swings  back   closing  valval 
,  when  animal  stops  drinkina.l 
,  Nofloattank  required.  BowTsI 
,    maybeputat differcntheigbtsi 
,    or  in  any  stall  or  pen.     CannotI 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order;! 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.    Most! 
—initary  howl  ever  sold.    Pravanta  apraad  of  COM-I 
.taglouB  dlsaaaas.      Increased  milk  yield  quickly 

Rys  t)aek  cost.    Saves  labor;  sa v«i iP*^^"*^^^ 
Bd.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
IBtanchions,  Stalls,   Carriers,  etc.. 
t  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

ICa  iL  LIBBCV  COMPANVI 

^Jay  St.    >        Oahkeak,  MTIa 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Guaranteed   iuid  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Buckwalter  SupplyCo. 
Lancaster.    Pa. 


s«s* 


I  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  1 

g        The  Great  French  Remedy        M 


'T^HIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
J^     over  30  years,   is   a    most    marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetratinsr,  Healina.  Soothlna.  Helps?  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  external 
application  has  no  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Bums,  Bolls  and  SweUines. 


Safe  and  RcUabte-{nt  Sore  Thro.it.  Clicst  CoM.  Backache,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralffia.  Dr.  Hiffley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:— ""I  have  been  using 
Caustic  B.ilsam  ten  years  for  difTerent  ailments.  It  has  rever  failed  me  yet." 
A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  butforyears  the  accepted 
Standard  Veterinary  remedy  of  the  world.  "My  riffht  arm  was  crippled  for  two 
y&ars.  I  spent  8500  doctor  bills  and  finally  tried  Caustic  Balsam.  Myarmisnowas 
eoodasever."— E.  E.  Lowe,  Blackburn. Okla.  l^iceSl.SD  per  bottle  atal  Druggists 
or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO,  Cloveland.  O. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Decemi»er  z«  xvn. 


Pure  Sparkling  Waterj 

Under   High    Pressure 
— Always  on    hand 


Why  not  make  up  your  miml  rifiht  now  to  stop 
carrying  water — a  Neptune  System  will  not 
only  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  u  modern 
home,  but  will  give  you  efficient  fire  protec- 
tion an^  reduce  your  insurance.  Systems  de- 
signed for  shallow  or  deep  wells,  and  for  hand 
or  power.  \  Neptune  System  re(|uires  a  min- 
imum erf  attention,  purifies  your  water  supply 
and  will  always  give  you  water  t>f  a  uniform 
temperature  under  pressure  at  any  season  of 
the  year. 

Full  details  upon  request.  Write  for  literature 
now. 

Address   Dept.  42. 

NEPTUNE  SYSTEM    No.  62  V. 


*XSSrSjtats.Cak 

Plumbinit  &  Heating 

Supplies 
44-50  N.  .Stti  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  Full  Year  To  Pay 


Made 
in  4 
Sizes 


The  wonderful  "Majestic" 

Separator.    Closest  ekim- 

ming,  easiest  to  run ,  easiest  to 

clean,  most  durable.    Proved 

l>cst  by  thousands  of  users.  Any 

size   sent  before  yoa  jp>y  one 

penny,  no  C.  O.  D.,  no 

deposit.     If  you  buy 

after  30  days'  trial 

make  your  first  pajTnent  in  60 

days  after  arrival  and  balance  in 

payments  CO  days  apart.    Soon  pays 

,f>T  itself  by  extra  cream  it  skims. 

B,  Hcips  you  to  make  more  money  oat 

of  your  milk.  ,  .^ 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Keturn  at  our  expense  if  not  the  best 

eeparatoryoa  ever  used.    Wetakeall 

the  risk.    Sand  post  card  far  Fr*« 

Cataloc  with  pricas,  tarma  and 

apodal  offer. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4078LaSalloSt.  Do|rt.lOOSCMca(* 


ash 

^^*^out-  of  your 


.•Sit 


OLD^  BAGS 

You'll  be  Burprlaed  how  much  money  we  will 
pay  you  for  your  old  buKc  torn  or  sound — 
any  guantlty.  Uon't  let  them  lie  arouDd  and 
rot  when  you  can  turn  tbem  Invo  money. 

WE  PAY  THt     KREIOUT 
and  we  mall    check    as    soon  us    shipment  Is 
received.       Take     advantaRe  of  rrcaent  bigb 

f)rlcc,s  -write  today  for  price-list  and  shipping 
natructions.  I^arg  est  olrect  Imyers  of  bacs  In 
the  world.  Ref  cren  ees— CiUzeus  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  l>unn  or   liradstrcet.  _ 

IROQUOIH      BAOCO. 
385  Howard  St.,  Banalo,  N.  V. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!) 

Buyatha  New  Buttor>  I 
tly  Jr.  No.  (•  Light  ranning. 
easy  cleauinit,  close  akiss* 
Ding,  durable.  Ouarantaed 
allfatlma.   Skims  95  quarU 
Mr  hour.    Mad*  aliia  in  fix  gi 
Urcerwz«««DtoN«.Saii*waha*, 

30  lays*  FfM  Trill  Sd™;;„',V;Tr''w^S:t 

H  Mv«9  is  creun.  I'ostsl  t>ria>s  Frf*  rBt- 
■loc,  tuUtr  and  "dirvct-fraai-fairtOTy  affar. 
Suj  tnm  tha  ■aoafaetarar  aod  aava  bsdcf. 

ALBAUaH-DOVen  CO.  na 
aiW  tTafcall  m^.  CMICAOO 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


B1W8 


BY  ONC  MAN  with  the  rOCDIMB  SAWMO  MACHtMC  It 

sav-s  dowa  trees.  Fokls  like  a  pocket  Icnile.  Sairsany  kin  I  of 
11  mbef  on  any  kind  oi  grouad.  One  man  cao  saw  wnmwm  tiinl«f 
iritbitthan  twomenin  anyothnwav.unl  doitaaalara  Send 
for  mCB  illuitrated  cautoe  Ha.  Anm,  eho%»lnc  VaW  Prle* 

aad  latest  iroproTcmenta.    Firatorder  g^ts  .ik,'cncy. 

riMk«  Swine  MkMM  Ol^MI  WMt  Hannn  St.  CMdCl.  a 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 

B9T*  iT'J^S^^s^s^^ss: 


three  loads  of  com.  Perhaps  these 
crops  make  a  balanced  ration  but  the 
cow  would  be  required  to  eat  enor- 
mous amounts  of  such  bulky  feeds  to 
maintain  her  maximum  production, 
so  it  is  best  to  feed  her  less  rough- 
age and  at  the  same  time  use  a  grain 
ration.  Corn  and  cob  meal  can  be 
supplied  from  the  farm,  thus  making 
it  necessary  only  to  purchase  some 
feeds  rich  in  protein,  such  as  cotton- 
seed meal,  oil  meal  or  gluten. 

Determining  Amount  of  Feed 
We  all  know  that  when  a  cow  is 
on  abundant  pasture  she  is  able  to 
produce  her  maximum  amount  of  milk 
at  an  economical  cost.  Therefore,  It 
must  be  our  aim  to  feed  our  winter 
herd  under  as  near  summer  condi- 
tions as  possible.  A  dairy  cow  might 
be  compared  to  a  machine.  In  order 
to  get  the  grreatest  efficiency  from  It 
we  must  feed  it  according  to  its  ca- 
pacity. So  it  is  with  the  cow.  If  we 
produce  milk  from  her  in  an  economi- 
cal way,  she  must  be  fed  Just  the 
right  amount.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
a  high-producing  cow  may  be  under- 


Balanced  Bations 

The  ration  of  course  should  be  bal- 
anced.  Milk  is  made  up  of  three 
things:  Protein  or  curd,  carbohy- 
drates or  sugars,  and  fats.  Therefore 
our  ideal  dairy  ration,  in  order  to  be 
balanced,  must  contain  correct 
amounts  of  these  Ingredients.  For  the 
average  herd  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to 
5  is  about  right.  The  herdsman 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  a  feed 
should  have  palatibility  and  bulk. 

Along  with  the  right  feeding  prin- 
ciples goes  the  comfort  of  the  cow. 
We  are  expecting  her  to  do  her  best, 
and  to  do  that,  the  stabling  facilities 
must  be  good.  Each  cow  should  have 
400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon 
plenty  of  sunlight.  Fresh  water 
should  be  supplied  at  all  times.  Wa- 
ter buckets  on  the  stantions  make 
this  condition  ideal.  On  pleasant  days 
the  herd  should  be  turned  out  in  an 
exercising  yard,  as  exercise  is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  the  herd.  The 
stable  should  be  warm,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overheat  It. 


December    1,    1917. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


This  is  that 
Remarkable  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

Model  A.  8-16  H.  P.  you  have  been  readiog 
and  hearing  about.  Light,  Simple,  Easily 
handled,  Self-Guiding  in  the  furrow — Not  an 
extra  pound's  weight  to  carry,  yet  plenty  for 
Traction— 1,600  lbs.  guaranteed  drawbar  pull 
and  Id  I  .  P.  on  all  belt  work — Center  of  grav- 
ity  low,  making  it  fine  for  side  hill  work. 

An  Efficent  Tractor  for 
all  kinds  of  work  and 

Only  $685  F.Oa  Ba  Factory 

The  La  Crosae  Happy  Farmer   is  the 

Eastern  Farmer's  Tractor. 

Can  make  Prompt  DeEvery— Write  to 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

316-326  North  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

BoraeorCow  bide.  Calf  or  other  akins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
iuto coats  (for  men  and  women),  rokn^s, 
ruga  or  gloves  when  bo  ordered.  Year 
lur  gooda  wHI  coat  you  loaa  Uuux  to  buy 
thi'm  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  HI ualrai*4  catalaa  giyea  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  tako  off 
and  caro  for  hidea  :  how  and  when  wo 
li:iy  the  freigrht  both  ways  ;  about  our 
•ala  dyolnfl  proooaa  on  eow  and  horao 
hide,  ealf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  croods  and  game  trophies  we  eeU. 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  oat  an- 
other we  call  our  PaaMoa  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neokwear  and  other  fine  fur  irarments, 
with  prices  ;  also  lur  sarmonta  rained- 


You  can  have  either  book  by  sendlngrl 
votir  eorroct  address  Bamlne  which,  or 
li.ith  hooks  if  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
S71  Lyelf  Ave^  Rocliester.  s7\. 


Roxanna  Mercedes  DeKol  with  Record  of  20.2  lbs.  butter  and  522  lbs.  millc. 
Owned  by  Maple  lawn  Farm,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fed.  If  a  cow  is  in  fair  physical  con- 
dition when  she  freshens,  she  will 
give  off  some  of  her  body  fat  for  milk. 
This  will  naturally  take  care  of  part 
of  her  milk  production  for  a  time, 
but  after  about  six  weeks  she  will 
be  in  a  lean  condition  and  must  have 
the  correct  amount  of  feed  if  she  is 
to  give  her  maximum  production.  The 
average  cow  uses  about  50  percent 
of  what  she  eats  for  maintenance.  Let 
us  suppose  that  10  pounds  of  feed  is 
the  required  amount  necessary.  If 
we  should  only  give  the  cow  8 
pounds,  she  will  use  50  percent  of  10, 
or  5  pounds,  for  maintenance  and 
thus  only  3  are  left  for  milk.  The 
cow's  Instinct  is  to  give  some  milk, 
but  any  one  can  see  that  if  5  pounds 
are  required  for  milk  production  and 
only  3  are  available,  the  result  will 
be  a  falling  off  in  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  low-producing 
cows  are  liable  to  be  overfed.  Some 
cows  are  well  called  boarders.  These 
animals  we  will  say  have  the  ability 
to  use  only  8  pounds  of  feed,  5  for 
maintenance  and  3  for  milk  produc- 
tion. If  they  should  be  given  10 
pounds  of  feed,  they  would  use  only 
8  pounds  for  maintenance  and  milk 
production  and  the  2  extra  pounds 
would  be  stored  up  as  body  fat.  There- 
fore, some  general  conclusions  slionld 
be  made  as  to  the  right  ajnount  of 
grain  a  cow  should  receive.  One  rule 
should  be  to  feed  a  cow  all  she  will 
eat  without  getting  fat.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  on  the  arerage,  one 
found  of  grain  shoaM  be  fed  for  eaeh 
S}  yooBda  of  Milk  yodeeed. 


The  sudden  change  from  a  warm 
stable  to  winter  outside  air  is  Hable 
to  cause  pneumonia. — J.  B.,  New  Jer- 
sey.   . 


TAINTS  m  BUTTER 


The  taints  sometimes  noted  ill 
market  butter  may  often  be  prevent- 
ed if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  all 
the  churning  apparatus  is  clean  and 
free  from  undesirable  odors  and 
taints.  Cleanliness,  temperature  and 
care  are  the  three  factors  in  good 
butter-making,  states  Bulletin  No. 
135,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

After  the  butter  is  taken  from  the 
chnm,  the  latter  should  be  rinsed  out 
with  warm  water,  and  the  rinsing 
followed  by  a  thoro  washing  with 
very  hot  water.  The  rinsing  with 
warm  water  will  remove  any  butter- 
milk which  may  remain  in  the  pores 
of  the  wood.  The  hot  water  will  re- 
move any  fat  which  may  be  left  in 
the  churn. 

It  is  never  well  to  use  soap  pow- 
ders on  the  interior  of  the  chum  but 
the  occasional  nse  of  a  small  amount 
of  dairy  washing  powder  or  lime 
water  is  beneficial.  To  keep  the 
chum  sweet  and  free  from  odors  and 
taints,  a  small  handful  of  Nne  placed 
in  some  water  in  the  clnira  or  fn  the 
last  rlnslBgr  of  the  chnra  Is  Teiy  eC- 
feetl^. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

L^?2f  ^^W  FCTRS— DIRECT  FB  OM  the  hunt- 
Hi.»i«?*'JR?'"'  *^^  country  fur  buyer,  or  the  local 
ueaier.    j  n  buy  one  hide  or   ten  thousaad    hIdCH. 

My  prl  ce  lists  are  Issued  rejnilarly  throuRhout  the 
season.  WRITE  for  one  and  keep  posted  on  irnr- 
het  oond  Itlnns.  It  is  free  for  the  ask Idk.  5  P(:R- 
CKNT  KXTRA  PAID  ON  SHIPMENTS  A- 
MOlTMTINfJ  TO  J25.00  AND  OVER.  I  pay  all 
transporta  tion    charges. 

It  you  prefer,  ymi  can  put  yeur  own  raluation  on 
your  furs  and  if  I  cannot  pay  as  much  or  more,  I 
win  return  your  ftirs  to  yon  at  my  expense.  If  you 
will  t>e  rcaauuable.  we  will  be  able  to  trade  very 
nicely  and  he  of  b  enctlt  to  each  other.  Try  me- 
lt will  mean  extra  money  f  or  you.  G«t  In  touch 
Wtth  mc  at  once.        IX)  IT   KOW. 

""  HARRY  LEVY 

134-136  West  2Sth  St,    New  York  City 

bfember  of  the  Raw  Fur  Merc  hants'  ABsoclatlOD 
oftheCRyof    New  York. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfaifi- 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  2| 
styles.  !4.80  to  f40.  FRtE 
TRML.  Write  fof  catalog. 
THK  A.  W.STBAUB  CO 

n-xnsn  pm«risi..PMsM»ki>.Pi. 


—  Wri»  far  eontr^u-t^ 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

To  BEN  CORN,  1?.5^,l''  ?r,- 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
Will  pay  5  percent   additional  for 
smpments  cf  $25  and  orer. 


Get  »n  *Meb  wItt  a  before  *»■ 
taRyaur  Hay.  We  will  send  rep- 
iwwrtftttva  to  boy  If «»  •"'W^'^^ 
qtwmy.  •oreaafc.  Re*^'?**,.- 
Pmirth  ft.  National  Ban*  w 
BObert  M«tTii    Trw*  Oompaw. 

RH.RiAdCo..   I";- 
tttDrexal  BMf..  Phfla- ra- 
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Farmers  and  Labor  Unions 

Common   Interests   Call    For    Common  Action 


In  an  address  before  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  said: 

The  earth  feeds  us  and  clothes  us 
all,  but  she  feeds  and  clothes  us  by 
the  farmer's  hand.  He  is  her  agent, 
thru  whom  she  confers  her  most  es- 
sential benefits.  The  farmer's  occu- 
pation, being  in  closest  touch  with 
the  fertile  earth,  is  the  fundamental 
occupation  upon  whi<;h  all  others 
rest. 

Fundamental  things  are  easily  ov- 
erlooked, and  so  it  has  been  with  the 
farmer.  His  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  has  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed, like  summer  and  winter,  night 
and  day.  No  other  equal  proportion 
of  our  people  has  had  so  small  a 
part  in  the  Government,  or  so  small 
a  share  in  the  benefits  of  modern 
progress.  The  farmer  has  asked  for 
little,  and  has  received  less. 

Ever  since  there  have  been  farms 
In  America,  American  farmers  have 
lacked  Nation-wide  organization  thru 
which  their  needs  and  their  desires 
might  be  expressed,  an  organization 
which  could  do  for  them  on  the  farm 
something  approaching  what  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
done  to  increase  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  off  the  farm. 


Both    the    wage-earning    producer 
and  the  wage-earning  consumer  are 
members  of  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
cans who  gain  their  living  with  their 
hands.      Both    belong   to    that    great 
majority  of  our  people  that  have  long 
been  the  prey  of  the  exploiting  spe- 
cial interests,  and  both  stand  solidly 
against  monopoly.     Both  see  in  spe- 
cial   privilege    the    common    enemy. 
Both  are  outside  the  privileged  class. 
Both  stand  for  the  use  of  the  earth 
and  all  its  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  rather  than  for  the  pro- 
fit of  the  few.     Both  hold  that  it  Is 
better  for  the  Government  to  help  a 
poor    man    make    a    living    for    his 
family  than  to  help  a  rich  man   in- 
crease  his  wealth.      Both  believe  in 
clean  politics  and  good  government, 
and  above  all  in  taking  the  power  of 
Government   In   America   away   from 
the  dollar  and  vesting  it  In  the  man. 
Together  they  hold   the  fate  of  the 
war  In  their  hands,  and  together  they 
will  supply  the  food,  munitions,  men, 

and  will  to  win  It. 
» 


Fanners  Are  Wage  Earners 
The   Federal    Board    of   Farm   Or- 
ganizations,   which    Mr.    Creasy,    of 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to    represent    as    fraternal    delegates 
here,   was  organized    to   do   for   the 
farmers  of  America  what  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  Is  already 
doing  for  the  industrial  workers  of 
our  country.  Like  the  men  who  make 
up  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  farm- 
er  is  a   wage   earner.      He   is   not   a 
capitalist.       What     the     farmer     re- 
ceives Is  wages  for  his  time,  not  In- 
terest on  his  Investment.  The  money 
the  farmer  earns  Is  no  more  the  pro- 
duct  of   the   capital   invested   In   his 
farm  than  the  money  earned  by  the 
plumber  or  the  carpenter  Is  the  pro- 
duct of   the   capital   invested  In   his 
tools. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  farm- 
ers of  America  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  In  farm  products  consumed, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  cash  received  for  products 
sold  Both  are  the  product  of  his 
labor.  The  farmer  Is  not  a  capital- 
ist but  a  wage-earner,  just  as  truly 
a  wage-earner  as  you  men  to  whom 
I  speak,  and  his  fundamental  inter- 
ests are  the  Interests  of  the  wage- 
earners  and  not  those  of  the  capital- 
ist. 

The  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  composed  of 
wage-earners  who  are  food  consum- 
ers. The  membership  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  Is  com- 
posed of  wage-earners  who  are  food 
producers.  It  would  be  Idle  to  deny 
that  in  some  respects  the  apparent 
interests  of  the  producer  are  oppos- 
ed to  the  apparent  Interests  of  the 
consumer.  But  the  farther  we  look 
under  the  surface,  the  more  true  we 
find  It  that  the  points  where  wage- 
earning  producer  and  wage-earning 
consumer  are  In  conflict  are  few, 
while  for  the  most  part  their  vital 
interests  are  found  to  be  the  same. 
In  the  long  run,  what  Is  good  for  one 
is  good  for  the  other. 


Organization  Accomplishments 

You  are  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Safety,  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Mines,    and    the   Children's 
Bureau.     A  few  of  the  laws  your  ac- 
tion secured  are  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility  and  Workftien's  Compensation 
laws,  the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  the 
Seamen's  Act.     Groups  of  organized 
farmers,  acting  thru  organized  labor, 
secured    the    passage    of    the    parcel 
post  law,  when  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people   had   been   for  It   without 
result   for  tens  of  years.      Groups  of 
organized    farmers    secured    the    De- 
partment of  Agriculture,   rural    free 
delivery,  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and 
countless    laws    helpful    to    producer 
and  consumer  alike  in  nearly  all  the 
states.     The  Federal  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations   has  just   recently,   by 
Its    protest,    secured    a    genuine    en- 
forcement of  the  draft  law,  so  that 
hereafter  men  will  be  chosen  for  the 
army  with  a  view  to  their  best  ser- 
vice   to    the    Nation    instead    of    by 
chance  alone. 

If  the  wage-earning  producer  and 
the  wage-earning  consumer  acting 
separately  have  done  so  much,  is  It 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  acting 
together  they  could  eliminate  far 
more  than  half  the  time  and  trouble 
now  consumed  in  securing  just  and 
wise  laws  in  the  common  interest? 

One-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  farmers,  and 
at    least    another    third '  consists    of 
Industrial    wage-earners.       Together 
we  make  up  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
two-thirds  Is  a  safe  majority.     I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  nothing  the 
organized  farmers  and  the  organized 
wage-earners  of  America  can  not  do 
if    they    set   out    to   do    it    together. 
All   that  we  need  is  the  will  and 
the   machinery   for  getting   common 
action  to  advance  our  common  inter- 
ests.      Such    machinery    Is    easy    to 
create    and   very    badly   needed,    and 
the  time  is  ripe.     You  stand  behind 
the  Government  in  the  War,  and  so 
do  we.     Your  best  manhood  has  been 
given  to  make  the  world  safe  for  free 
peoples,  and  so  has  ours.     Your  heart 
and  your  will,  like  ours,  are  pledged 
to  the  cause  of  our  country.     Could 
there   be  a  better  time  to   join   our 
hands?     Divided  we  have  failed  not 
seldom— united  for  any  just  purpose, 
who  could  cause  us  to  fail? 


Pictures  from  Home 

QVER  there,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land  between 
them  and  home,   are  Our  Boys,  smiling  and  fighting- 
fighting  with  bullets,  against  a  dogged  foe ;  with  smiles,  fighting 
homesickness  and  dread  monotony. 

It's  a  part  of  the  nation's  job  to-day  to  keep  those  boys 
cheerful,  to  hold  fast  the  bonds  between  camp  and  home,  to 
make  light  hearts  and  smiling  faces-and  these  things  pictures 
can  help  to  do-pictures  of  the  home  folks  and  the  home  doings, 
pictures  of  the  neighbors,  pictures  that  will  enliven  their 
memories  of  the  days  before  the  war— simple  Kodak  pictures, 
such  as  you  can  make.    These  can  help. 

Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY 

463  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EOac» 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

pmii^*^"?^  j°.  ^^j"  a  hearty  invitation  to  setUe  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  m  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  sinular  to  that  whichduring  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  SO  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 


The  Government  this  year  Is  aj-klns  farmers  to  put  Increased 
ncreacp  Info  eraln.  There  Is  now  a  ere.it  demand  for  farm  la- 
Dorer.^  to  replaw  the  many  yntinij  .-non  who  have  volunteereii 
for  service  In  the  war.  The  cllmafo  Is  healthful  and  auroe  ible. 
railway  facilities  exrellent.  good  .schtwls  and  churches  conveni- 
ent. Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway  ratee  to  SuDt 
of  ImTnlsratlon.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

F.   A.  HARRISON 

210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


MmiN/1ET4LCRIBI- 


Rats,  thieves,  fire,  bail  weather— and  awav  goes  vour  profits 
on  that  l)ump.-r  crop  you  worked  s„  har.l  fori  Here's  vour  crop 
insurance— a  >r.VRTIN  MKT.VL  CRIB  of  CORRr(;.\TED 
rust-pr<x)f  iron,  won't  sag:  won't  l.ulg,-.  CcnUT  perforated  pip<5 
and  roof  ventilator  prevents  grain  sweating.  Three  lioors  for 
filling;  spout  an.l  cut-off  to  run  giain  off.  Built  in  sections  that 
bolt  together.  Easiest  to  erect  an.l  most  inexpensive  bin  on  the 
market.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Saves  iU  cost  manv  times. 


1^ 


Pfll?TICUW[7r  FREE 


FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  CO.,     1100  Key,er  B!dg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Representatives  Wanted 

thd'h:;;:  ?Cun,rrS''tTav:i.'""  """  '"'  """""  *"   "''^'^  subscription,    in 
We  teach  yo  i  the  h-isines.s  and  pay  you  while  you  are  learning.     Salary   and  ex- 
penses to  those  who  ran  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 
Send  references  with  first  letter  and  tell  us  why  you  think  vou  are  fitted  for  the  work 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,       261  S.  3rd   St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


--«^.-. .  i#*v:rrr.: 
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'jRaise  More  Poultry" 


Is  Our  Country's  CalL  Now  is  the  time  to 
start — the  demand  is  big — every  man,  woman, 
toy  attd  girl  can  help.  Besides  supplying  the 
Nation  with  food,  you  can  make  big  profits 
with  Uttta  effort — and  this  small  inx>estment, 
Q^  Champion   140-£flrfir 

^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 

•  Board  — Self  Regulated.   With 
$5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 
B|oD<ler-uolbonlr*12.9B.  FVt.  Paid  E. 
oc  Rockiea.    Satistactlmi  CuaraM«*d.  .     . 
81»M  in  my  S1<M>0  in  PrUas.   Cod-  |   ll-z-S   , 
SSotm  easy.    Order  now  or  write  today  ■    MonUu* 


nin  an 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Winter  Hatching 

How  It  May  Be   Accomplished 


tc*  taj  Frca  Book.  "Hatcbitii 
—It  Uli*  ki!     Jlu  Roban.  I^aa. 


Hatcbins  Facts" 


Boma 
Taat 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  68     Raciue,  Wis. 


PEERLESS— -^ 


FEED   MILL 

Dovible  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
belter  quality  feed  with 
less  power.  Krlnils  creen 
car  forn.  am  all  graina  and 
alfalfa.  Al.so  furnlHhed 
with  cast  plates.  Sizes 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  A  catalog. 
A  JH  Deilinflcr.    Laacaster.  Pa. 


'    Est.  1853    Capital  (600.000.00     Inc.  U89 
■  -  i4ic><asl  Prica*  Paid  For 

I      RAW  FURS 

WrHf>  for  Fur  Liat  and  Booli 
j  on   SucceastuI  Trappinf 

TRAU60TT  SCHMIDT  &  SONS 

136  l6«Blonro«  Ave  Oatroit,  Mich 


HIOH£STFKl(^lLSpaiclfor 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 

kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 

'^^        you  to  Ret  my  price  list.    I 

especially  solitit  furs  from 

all    northern  and    central 

1  sections.  Write  for  price  Ibt 


and  shipping  tajp  today  to 
O.  I,.  sI.ENKER       « 


r.OJioxJ-2.  EastUberty.O 


14-Acre  Poultry  Farm  $2500 

Ne.ir  nelcbb'  -  nooU  and  churches:    only  one     mile 

to  Ntores,  c-  ^   'V  and   electric   cant:  orchard     of  75 
peaches  ani  ■'■  •    .i>ples:  2-story,  7-room  hoji*.     40  ft. 

burn,  spring  •'  :  •■•    new  5(K)-heo  poultry  house,  ce  ipent 

founlatlon:  •  1  j  now  price  only  S25()().  part    cash. 

.Shown    by  Vorrlstown    agent;    detalU    paga     26 

Htrout's  Cat.-.       .!  ofcargalns.  copy  frcp     

E.  A.  STH  ;    FJRM  agency,   UEPT.  1765. 

LAnd  Title  B  troad  aod  ChesUiui  Hto.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


CENTRAL  A  i' 

aerea  la  onel- 
blacK  Icam 
abundant  e<i 
iiia<le  lortuni 
etatloa    OQ 
cheap   for  c.>^i. 
KKLI.K  OHi..   i: 


rt-ri  p 4 na«  for  sale.golng  concern, 
.RTA  FARM  fully  e(iuipped.  J  i  4  2 
■leur  title.  600  under  cultivation, best 
.dbsoU,  all  fenced,  good  buUdlnga, 
icr.  Ideal  for  mixed  farming,  owner 
':,Taln;  only  one  mile  from  railway 
.te,  elevators  and  growing  town. 
..0  ageots,    AddroM 

Amtak.  AlberU. 


Sabo  Sive  Catch  Trap.  De- 
signed to  be  placed  in  the  anl* 
n'sVa  burrow.  Your  hardware 
Jealer  bas  tbem.  Write  for 
booklet.     Ag«nu  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP   MFG.  CO. 
3128  W.  2S  Si..     acTeland,OU* 


ions  ^pp^**»  Potato«»» 

Fruits.   i''':!'.fy  and  all  produce  wanted — 
GIBBS  A  Bii  /  325  N.  Front  St.,       Phlla.  Pa. 


Oni 


The  practice  of  hatching  chicks  in 
January  and  February,  for  which  the 
eggs  must  be  gathered  and  set  in  De- 
cember, cannot  be  recommended  as 
a  commercial  practice.  First,  be- 
cause the  supply  of  eggs  is  usually 
rather  low  at  this  time  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  poor  fertility  and  low 
percentage  of  hatch  obtainable  at 
the  season  of  the  year. 

This  condition  of  poor  fertility  and 
low  percentage  of  hatch  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  natural  and  to  be  expect- 
ed at  this  mid-winter  season,  but  un- 
der proper  conditions  one  can  obtain 
a  fair  percentage  of  hatch. 

A  majority  of  beginners  In  the 
poultry  business  have  an  ambition  to 
hatch  big  flocks  at  this  early  season, 
thinking  that  in  this  way  they  can 
develop  early  laying  pullets  and  make 
extra  early  broilers  of  the  cockerels. 
The  theory  is  good,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  a  majority  of  pro- 
fessional poultrymen  do  not  consid- 


Selby  StTvi<u.  Satisfies  iSl?. '^ou^?)^  SS 

CRKB.  PeoBa   i''-t>ii(>es  aspselolty.    Returns  day  goods 

are  sold.    A.  ^  : .'    "tr  market  letter. 

SELBY  PRi  '   ■■:     •;  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Paid  '^"'?  "*  y°^  calves,  eggs. 


Best  Price.';    raiu  f.hellbarkii.black  walnuts, 
butternuts  i  -sert  poultry  for  the  holidays. 

WM     .<       ■!OHEN    A  COMPANY, 
229  wash;  •• :  !■  .-.S  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bujaffar>r.  m  «unny  prosperous  Arkansas 

TbreeDrew  <  ms  of  22  H,  25.5  4c  453  acres  tor  sale 

by  theowne:  J.  F.  BAltBEE.  Montlcello,  Ark. 


TV  AXTT'V'"' i  >  '1*°  ""•'>  Rood  reforenoos  and  ex- 
'''■'a-l-^  X  VjI  '  [iiTience.  to  do  general  farm  work. 
MaRled  man  wioxe  wife  can  board  help  preferred. 
BOS  B,  PENN.SYLVANIA  FARMER. 


i 


^i 


IDEAL  RIVETER 


You  will  want  to  mend  your 
harness  and  belting  this  winter 
to  be  reJ'Cy  for  the  Spring  rush. 
The  Ideal  Riveter  is  just  what 
you  want.  Anyone  can  operate 
it.  Use  ordinary  tubular  rivets. 
Sent  by  prepaid  parcel  post  for 
2  yearly  subscriptions  at  75 
cents  each. 

Pennsylviiiia  Fanner 

261  S.  Third  Street 

PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


t:": 


tntH  muiHWiuuuHiaiimf  iBiwRai 


Good  Ventilation  Provided. 

er  such  early  hatches  either  profit- 
able or  desirable  because  of  the  low 
average  of  results  obtainable  at  this 
season  and  the  extra  care  that  must 
be  given  these  early  chicks.  Another 
thing  to  be  remembered  with  regard 
to  such  chicks  is  that  they  usually 
mature  in  midsummer,  lay  a  few 
eggs,  then  pass  thru  a  molt  and  fre- 
quently do  not  do  so  well  with  re- 
spect to  early  laying  as  birds  hatched 
in  March  and  April. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  frequently  de- 
sirable to  hatch  an  extra-early  brood 
of  chicks  in  order  to  secure  fully  ma- 
tured specimens  for  the  early  fall 
shows,  or,  as  is  often  the  practice 
with  some  breeders,  to  obtain  extra- 
fine  large  cockerels  for  breeding  pur- 
poses the  next  spring. 

Success  with  early  hatches  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  having  mature 
breeders,  in  good  condition,  from 
which  to  secure  the  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Eggs  from  pullets  in  their  first 
few  months  of  laying  will  give  very 
poor  results  and  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Later,  as  the 
natural  breeding  season  approaches 
and  the  pullets  have  been  laying  for 
six  months  or  over,  their  eggs  can  be 
used  with  some  degree  of  success. 
However,  for  best  results  one  should 
use  yearling  hens  or  two-year-olds  in 
the  breeding  pen. 

For  the  production  of  hatching 
eggs  this  early  in  the  season  a  some- 
what different  plan  of  mating  the 
birds  must  be  followed  In  order  to 
secure  results.  Well  matured  cock- 
erels mated  to  hens,  either  yearlings 
or  two-year-olds,  will  give  very  good 
results,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  cock- 
erels of  sufficient  maturity  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  early  season.  There- 
fore, the  best  plan  is  to  use  yearling 
males,  as  cockerels  should  be  nearly 
a  year  old  before  being  used  for 
breeding. 

The  next  consideration  In  mating 
the  birds  is  the  number  of  females 
to  each  male.    With  the  general  pur- 


pose breeds,  where  one  male  to  ten 
hens  gives  satisfactory  results  in  the 
spring  season,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  have  one  male  to  every  six 
or  seven  hens  if  maximum  results 
are  to  be  obtained  in  winter  hatch- 
ing. With  liCghoms,  a  large  number 
of  females  to  each  male  will  give  good 
results,  say  twelve  to  fifteen  hens  to 
the  male  for  winter  breeding  where 
perhaps  twenty  females  to  each  male 
are  allowed  in  the  spring  season. 

Our  experience  in  breeding  poul- 
try has  been  that  best  results  in  fer- 
tility and  hatchability  are  obtained 
where  the  birds  are  mated  in  flocks 
of  such  size  as  will  require  only  one 
male  to  a  pen.  This  will  be  found 
particularly  needful  In  mating  for 
the  production  of  winter  hatching 
eggs. 

A  flock  of  such  size  as  to  require 
two  males  may  be  conducted  with 
Just  as  much  success  as  the  single 
male  flock  by  having  a  pen  for  one  of 
the  males,  allowing  each  male  out 
with  the  flock  on  alternate  days.  In 
fact,  we  have  practiced  this  plan  of 
alternating  the  males  in  our  breed- 
ing pens  with  more  success  than  the 
single  male  mating.  One  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  this  plan  is  the 
fact  that  it  gives  each  male  a  day 
away  from  the  flock  to  be  fed  up  and 
kept  In  condition,  thus  overcoming 
the  trouble  of  having  run-down 
males,  so  frequently  experienced 
where  they  are  with  the  flock  con- 
stantly. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  care 
of  the  eggs.  To  let  the  eggs  remain 
In  the  nests  until  chilled  is  bound 
to  prove  detrimental  to  their  hatch- 
ing qualities.  It  is  best  at  this  sea- 
son to  gather  the  hatching  eggs  at 
least  twice  a  day  and  store  them  in 
a  room  having  a  fairly  even  tempera- 
ture of  not  over  sixty  degrees.  Best 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  eggs 
are  set  by  the  time  they  are  a  week 
old,  as  after  an   egg  is  three   days 
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large  that  the  small  flock  of  breeders 
cannot  keep   warm   in  cold  weather. 

An  adaptation  of  the  open  front 
type  of  house,  having  a  front  made 
of  one-third  wire  protected  by  duck 
covered  screens  that  can  be  opened 
and  closed  at  will,  one-third  glass 
Stish,  and  one-third  wood  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory.  The  scratch- 
ing shed  type  of  house  or  one  having 
scratching  quarters  urier  the  floor 
of  the  house  is  very  desirable  for  the 
breeding  flock.  This  allows  the  hens 
an  inclosed  portion  of  earth  in  which 
to  scratch.  As  far  as  the  health  of 
the  flock  is  concerned,  free  range 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  Is  good. 
However,  if  any  production  Is  to  be 
had  this  cannot  be  allowed.  Roost- 
ing quarters  should  be  small  and  well 
protected  to  keep  the  birds  from  hav- 
ing frozen  combs  and  toes. 

The  importance  of  proper  feedin|^ 
cannot  be  overlooked  In  the  endeavor 
to  produce  hatchable  eggs.  The  most 
important  thing  in  feeding  the  breed- 
ers is  not  to  force  production  by  feed- 
ing over-rich  mixtures  and  not  to  get 
the  hens  over-fat,  as  excess  fat  iB 
very  detrimental  to  the  production 
of  fertile  eggs. 

The  following  plan  of  feeding  has 
been  found  to  give  very  good  results: 
For  the  grain  feed  the  breeders  re- 
ceive equal  parts  by  measure  of  corn, 
wheat  screenings  and  oats,  fed  morn- 
ing and  night  In  litter,  a  quart  a  day 
being  allowed  to  a  dozen  hens. 

At  noon  a  moist  mash  is  fed  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
alfalfa  meal  and  beef  scraps.  This 
mixture  Is  made  merely  moist  and  as 
much  fed  as  the  fowls  will  clean  up 
in  fifteen  minutes.  To  add  variety 
to  the  ration  the  breeding  fowls  are 
allowed  the  mash  mixture  fed  to  the 
laying  hens  consisting  of:  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran;  100  lbs.  com  meal;  100 
lbs.  middlings;  100  lbs.  linseed  meal; 
100  lbs.  gluten;  100  lbs.  ground  oats; 
100  lbs.  alfalfa  meal.  The  substi- 
tution of  this  mash  once  a  week  keeps 
the  hens  from  getting  tired  of  the 
other  less  appetizing  mash.  The  lay- 
ing mash  could  not  be  fed  to  the 
breeders  all  the  time  because  it   is 


A  Comfortable  Home  for  Breeding  Flock 


old  it  loses  in  vitality  every  day  It 
is  kept.  In  our  experience  eggs  over 
two  weeks  old  have  always  given 
rather  poor  results. 

The  stumbling-block  In  producing 
early  season  hatching  eggs  Is  very 
frequently  Improper  housing  and 
feeding  of  the  flock.  The  house  'for 
the  breeders  should  be  well  ventilat- 
ed and  of  such  construction  as  to  al- 
low an  abundance  of  sunshine  to  en- 
ter, yet  weather  proof  and  not  so 


too  forcing.  However,  very  good  pro- 
duction can  be  obtained  from  this 
mash  and  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  mash  fed  to  the  layers  it  is  being 
used  entirely  by  many  poultrymen. 
One  of  the  greatest  helps  to  fer- 
tility is  succulent  green  food  sup- 
plied daily.  Mangles,  sprouted  oats 
and  cabbage  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  Hens  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  mangles  and  they  seem  to  be 
very  beneficial.    Green  food  with  the 
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exception  of  sprouted  oats  should  be 
allowed  in  such  quantities  as  the 
fowls  will  clean  up  during  the  day. 
gpr  lilted  oats  should  be  fed  in  such 
jininunts  as  the  flock  will  clean  up  in 
half  an  hour. 

Another  thing  that  should  not  bo 
forg'Uten  Is  a  supply  of  hot  water  on 
cold  mornings  instead  of  the  cold  icy 
gt;  f"  usually  offered  the  hens.  It 
grt>:iUy  stimulates  production  and  at 
little  cost  other  than  slight  extra 
lg^,,r — J.  Raymond  Kessler,  Chester 
Co     Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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UTCREASE  IN  POULTRY  URGED 
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•  tie  United  States  Department  of 
Agr '  ilture  wishes  every  farmer  to 
ur  stand  the  importance  of  doubl- 
ing "'Jr  poultry  production  next  year. 
It  ' :  3.  vital  part  of  the  general  food 
jr  (i  ction  campaign,  and  that  cam- 
pa  .cu  must  be  carried  out  in  all  Its 
dft  ig  to  Insure  victory  in  this  war. 
Th"  f^hlef  poultry  Increase  must  be 
'  ■  on  the  general  farms  of  the 
"♦ry — on  every  farm  In  the  coun- 
't  must  be  made  as  a  by-product 
eneral  farming.  The  farmer 
f?et  his  flock  to  such  size,  in  pro- 
n  to  his  farm,  that  all  the 
and  scraps,  and  land  available 
'ckens  to  run  on  will  be  used, 
a  he  fowls  kept  up  from  these 
g  es  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
0'  feed.      The    Department    does 

n  nggest  that  extensive  poultry 
e"  -rises  be  taken  up  by  the  gen- 
er  '  '^rmer.  In  fact,  it  warns  against 
th  •  very  thing.  But  it  urges  every 
f?r  -^r  to  keep  just  as  many  hens, 
ar '  roduce  just  as  many  chickens 
an  '  r.gs  as  he  can  economically  and 
as  -^  by-product  of  his  general  farm- 
iig. 

The  average  size  of  the  farm  flock 
in  t'-e  United  States  now  is  forty 
kens.  If  the  average  is  increased  to 
one  hundred  hens  next  year  the  de- 
sired increase  in  production  should 
be  ol)tained.  Many  farms,  of  course, 
can  have  flocks  of  several  hundred, 
and  some  farms  will  have  to  keep 
less.  But  the  effort  is  to  increase  the 
fann  average  to  at  least  100  hens. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  there 
are  a  million  and  a  half  eggless  farms 
ii  the  United  States — an  economic 
aiomaly  and  an  agricultural  absurd- 
ity. Out  of  a  total  of  6,731,502 
farms.  1,527,743  report  no  egg  pro- 
duction in  the  last   census. 


During  the  winter  and  early  spring 
season  there  is  entirely  too  much 
trouble  in  our  poultry  flocks  from 
cold.',  roup  and  similar  respiratory 
diseases.  These  are  largely  a  result 
of  drafts  in  the  houses.  It  will  pay 
the  poultry  keeper,  therefore,  to  nail 
up  any  cracks  in  the  back,  sides  and 
roof  of  his  henhouse. 


Do  not  crowd  the  poultry  house. 
From  two  to  five  square  feet  of  floor 
spac(>  per  bird  should  be  allowed 
The  exact  ratio  should  depend  upon 
the  breed  and  the  extent  of  the  yard- 
'np-  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  allow  about  four  square  feet 
for  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as  the 
leghorns. 


There  should  be  about  five  or  six 
inches  of  straw  litter  placed  in  the 
house.  The  grain  may  be  fed  in  this. 
The  birds  will  scratch  in  this  and 
*X€roise  will  be  induced  continually, 
^^an  nestinp  material  should  be 
placed  in  the  nest  boxes.  There  should 
"*  one  nest  box  for  every  four  birds. 
■~-Geo.  W.  Hervey,  Missouri  College 
^^  Agriculture. 


Last  Chance 


To  Get  the 


Genuine  New  Edison 


at  the 


Old  Prices 

Here's  your  chance,  and  it's  the  last  one! 
The  very  last  announcement  that  will  be  made  in 
this  paper  before  the  big  increase  in  the  price  of  the  New  Edison. 

Orders  for  the  increase  have  come  from 
Mr.  Edison  himself.   High  costs  of  materials  and 

labor  have  made  it  necessary.  Mr.  Edison  regrets  the  necessity 
of  this  price  raise  but  conditions  make  it  essential.  So,  if  you 
want  a  New  Edison  now  is  the  time  to  get  it    Don't  put  it  off. 

Thomas  A.  Edison's 


Wonderful  New  Phonograph 


Sent 


on  Free  Trial 


Read  the  Coupon  Below!  ^  ^*?!?^1;?s  offer- the  New 

^  t.    -..1.  .1-  tT        rT   ,    ^— "^--^^  ^^  •  Edison,  Mr.  Ediswi's  great  new  pho- 

nograph  witli  the  new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  twelve  of  the  very  latest  new  Diamond 

Ajnberol  Records,  sent  to  you  on  abeolutely  free  triaC    Send  no  money  -  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to 

w«,i?h1^K-„.V^®'","  ^K^.^fou  the  complete  outfit  immediately.    Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  sone 

hits  of  the  biR  cities.    Laugh  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel  shows     Hpar  anvthin<7  fr.^m  r.,-^^A  rw.,..  .^  /- -.„  \r^..A^..:u^     ^t^u    '     i         ^.^"*» 

Bead  the  whole  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  exp^na^.    " 


„         Hear  anything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville. 

But  you  must  hurry  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 


Then,  if  you  cbooae 


TTtis  is  Ycm  Last  Chance 

Prices  Go  Up  Jan,  1 

Mcdl  Coupon  Below 


Still  Only  $m  After 

^W^     •       f  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new 

#  iriQl  instrument  after  the  free  trial,  send  us  only 
i  •  ■  •^♦fc  $1.  Pay  balance  of  $35.90,  which  includes 
the  small  war  tax  of  90  cents,  effective  at  once, —  for  com- 
plete outfit  in  easy  payments  of  only  $3.50  a  month. 

'  Think  of  it— a  $1,00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month 
to  set  this  outfit  of  Mr.  Edison's  new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond 
Stylus  reproducer,  the  life-like  music— the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records— all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  priced  outfits.  TTie 
fnf».  *he  htat  that  money  can  buy  at  very  mudi  less  than  the  price 
at  whidi  imitations  of  the  Genuine  New  Edison  are  offered. 

After  years  of  labor  on  his  favorite  Invention.  Mr. 
Edison  has  made  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  There  b 
no  reason,  now— especially  since  we  make  this  tock-bottom  offer- 
why  you  should  be  satisfied  with  a&yUuog  less  than  Mr.  Edisoa'a 
Ceauine  uistrument. 

CuaiBaB  OifiM :  3SS  Portac*  Av*..  Winnipeg.  Mu. 

■■nnaau  ^^  ooUgatioo  to  l»oy  10  seodiiig  dus  coupon,  this  u  just  an  application  (or  a  Free  Trial 
I     F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograpli  Distfc«  4839  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  UL 

Dear  Mr  Babsom— As  per  your  offer,  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Edison's  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  with  the 
new  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  in  my  own  home  on  free  trial  Also  send  me  twelve  records.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the 
outfit,  I  will  have  the  privilege  of  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $36.00  (plus  90c  war  tax,  to  be  included  either  with  the  first  payment  of  $1  00  on  your 
outfit,  or  with  the  first  monthly  payment,  just  as  you  prefer)  direct  from  you  on  special  terras.  I  merely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  promptly  from  the 
depot,  paythe  small  freight  or  express  charges,  and  if  1  do  not  find  it  thoroughly  satisfactory,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  outfit  at  once  at  your 
expense.  Otherwise.  1  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $1.00  within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  possible,  in  no  case  exceeding 
one  week,  and  will  make  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $3.50  for  lOmonths.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  th«  last  payment  is  mad^ 

Name JVddress  or  R.  F.  D.  N^ 


Convince  yourself  first  Get  the  New 
Edison  in  your  home  on  free  trial.  See  for 
yourself  how  much  you  nm*d  it  in  your  life.  See 
how  much  happier  it  will  make  your  home.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  No  money  down,  no 
t.  O.  D.  You  pay  us  nothing  unless  you  keep  the 
outfit.  Send  it  back,  if  you  wish,  at  our  expense. 
Or  pay  only  $1.00  after  the  trial,  and  $3.50  a  month 
until  you  have  paid  $36.90.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

F.ICBabson  "iS?S.^:5"* 

4839  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  IlL 


City. 


.State.. 


„Ship  by. 


-JExpress 


Shipping  point. 


-Occupation... 


Age. 


.Married  KX  single. 


.If  steadily  employed  at  a  salary  please  state. 


I 

I 


How  long  a  resident  in  srour  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity?. 


Jf  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing 


your  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  yoiu:  next  address?.. 


The    Peerless   Bible  for  Young  People 

A  Self-pronouncing  Text  Bible 

Genuine  leather  binding,  round  corners,  gold  side  and 
back  titles,  red  under,  gol  edges,  headbands  and  silk  marker. 
This  beautiful  Self-pronouncing  Bible  contains  the  complete 
text  o*^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  has  'standard  helps 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  revised  questions  and  answers,  maps 
in  colors,  and  a  great  number  of  superb  engravings,  produced 
from  famous  paintings,  by  renowned  artists. 

Send  us  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  ennsylvania  Farmer, 
at  75  cents  each,  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  wonderful 


Bibles  prepaid. 

f      Pennsylvania  Farmer 

261  South  Third  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Size  of  Bible 
5  1-2x3  3-4  in. 
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Farm  Products  Prices  and  Prospects 
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The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
4.  Teach  the  consumer  to  use  food  efficiently,  thus 
eliminating  waste. 

That  a  Hoover  was  necessary  at  a  time  of 
national  peril  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  put  their  faith  in  co-operation 
as  a  solution  of  food-distribution  problems.  There 
are  many  types  of  co-operation,  and  to  say  that 
those  in  use  have  failed  is  not  necessarily  to  con- 
demn the  principle.  But  of  the  present  experi- 
ments it  is  altogether  true  to  say  that  the  farmer 
Is  afraid  to  trust  it;  and  the  consumer  will  not 
make  the  effort  required  to  ensure  its  success. 

It  happens  then,  that  in  an  era  of  rapidly  de- 
veloping rural  intelligence,  at  the  hight  of  the 
application  of  scientific  method  to  farming  in  the 
period  of  widely  distributed  production  advice, 
the  farmer  still  remains  comparatively  poor,  and 
!■  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  bread- 
riots  and  starvation  exist. 

High  Wages — and  Starvation 

There  is  then  an  objective  test.     One  needs 

but    to   read    his   newspaper.     Hunger   needs   no 

further  argument;  in  its  presence  we  may  assume 

that  all  is  not  well  and  begin  by  seeking  for  the 

difficulty. 

I  stood  on  the  streets  of  lower  Philadelphia 
—  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  —  morning  after 
morning  during  the  latter  part  of  last  winter  and 
saw  with  growing  amazement  thousands  of  woman 
rioting,  saw  them  hustled  into  police  wagons 
because  they  overturned  push-carts  and  raided 
provision  stores.  Prices  were  intolerable.  Men 
with  large  families  were  unable  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary foou  for  the  support  of  life.  Yet  everyone 
was  at  work  and  wages  had  never  been  so  high. 
In  these  davs  $25  per  week  was  the  upward  limit 
for  semi-skilled  wages.  On  this  a  family  of  five 
could  live,  but  no  one  save  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  it  may  ever  understand  how.  A  wage  of 
$18  per  week  for  the  same  family  would  provide  a 
tenement  room  and  a  bare  existence.  These  wages, 
of  course,  make  no  provision  for  unemployment. 

There  was  a  cry  of*  crop  shortage,  but  no 
measures  were  taken  to  conserve  the  food  supply. 
Poor  people  within  a  few  squares  of  the  docks 
spoke  bitterly  of  produce  consigned  abroad  and 
spoiling  because  of  the  congestion  of  shipping.  An 
egg  king  made  himself  famous  in  Chicago.  Thous- 
ands of  tons  of  potatoes  stood  in  railroad  yards 
until  they  were  frozen  and  spoiled.  It  was  our 
first  serious  experience  with  food  speculators. 

The  Philadelphia  Experience 
The  Mayor  of  PWladelphia,  as  the  mayors  of 
other  cities,  appointed  a  food  commission.  Sever- 
rl  instructors  in  Economics  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were 
asked  to  assist  in  the  gathering  and  compiling  of 
data  Their  work  covered  a  period  of  eight  weeks 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  thoro  survey  of  prices 
and  wages  ever  made  in  any  city.  The  results 
showed  clearly  what  was  happening.  Wages  as 
employers  had  repeatedly  protested,  were  rising. 
True.  But  prices  were  outdistancing 
wages  twice  over.  While  wages  had 
gone  up  •21  percent,  family  budget 
prices  had  risen  33  percent.  This 
was  an  actual  case  in  an  actual  city. 
Government  figures  showed  a  ratio 
at  that  time  of  16  percent  for  wage 
increases  and  63  percent  for  prices. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Philadelphia 
was  no  worse,  but  better  off,  than 
the  nation's   average. 

Farmers  near  Philadelphia  had 
not  noted  any  such  increase  in  in- 
comes as  would  be  indicated  by  a  33 
percent  increase  in  food  prices.  They 
began  to  tails.  The  consumer's  wail 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  howl.  Stories 
filled  the  current  pul)lications  of 
speculators'  profits.  The  egg  market 
was  cornered  In   Chicago.     Potatoes 


went  to  $5.50  per  bushel;  onions  were  $20  a  bag. 
Consumers  turned  to  beans  and  rice;  and  they 
promptly  doubled  in  price.  Never  was  there  such 
a  concerted  clamor. 

It  was  then  that  a  terrible  doubt  began  to 
assail  the  minds  of  the  people  everywhere.  For 
the  first  time  they  began  to  realize  that  these 
conditions  were  not  due  to  the  rapacity  and  greed 
of  middlemen  and  speculators  but  to  the  inherent 
wrongness  of  tha  distributive  system. 

Public  Interest  and  Profit 

Suddenly  all  of  us  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
on  the  food  supply,  and  for  the  first  time  realized 
that  we  were  dependent  upon  a  system  not  built 
primarily  to  furnish  food  but  to  furnish  profit  to 
Its  controller.  Private  business  was  tried  and 
found  wanting— -the  good  old  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  so  many  years  inviolate,  began  to  wear 
a  shop-worn  air  under  the  assaults  of  the  hungry. 

America  began  to  realize  that  In  order  to 
live  we  must  eat — and  eating  involved  getting 
food.  The  conclusion  was  forced  that  after  all 
the  primary  business  of  life  is  to  provide  the 
hungry  family  with  food,  not  automobiles  or 
pianos,  and  that  somehow  food  stood  In  a  class 
apart  and  ought  not  to  be  gambled  with  by  those 
whose  wants  are  measured  in  terms  of  luxury. 

The  intolerable  conditions  of  last  winter  were 
relieved  by  the  coming  of  spring  and  new  crops. 
But  the  situation  remains  the  same  and  there  will 
be  bread  riots,  slow  starvation  and  all  degrees  of 
under-nutritlon  all  thru  another  winter  of  high 
wages  and  plenty  of  work.  This  will  be  so  until 
public  agencies  realize  fully  and  come  to  act  upon 
the  knowledge  that  the  ratio  between  prices  and 
wages  is  the  Index  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  not  the 
declaration  of  dividends  and  the  cutting  of  melons. 
Everyone  knows  that  while  women  were  revolting 
In  desperation  before  the  City  Hall,  urged  by  the 
hungry  cries  of  their  children,  such  feasting  and 
revelry  as  Rome  never  knew  was  in  full  swing 
along  Broadway. 

Money  wages  were  rising;  real  wages  (the 
ratio  between  wages  and  prices)  were  steadily 
going  down — 'as  they  have  since  1900.  The  ex- 
planation for  the  food-riots  last  winter  and  the 
feasting  on  Broadway  Is  in  large  part  compre- 
hended In  the  accompanying  chart. 

Summary  of  Wage  Committee 
♦Note:  (a)  Wages  from  January  1,  1916 
to  March  10,  1917  show  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 21  percent.  This  is  an  average  of  the 
three  lines  of  Investigation  made.  Food  prices 
for  the  same  period  show  an  increase  of  33  per- 
cent. 

(b)  Unions  with  long  period  contracts  and 
salaried  men  have  to  a  great  extent  received  no 
increase   during  the  period   mentioned. 

(c)  The  wages  are  irregular  in  every  In- 
dustry, especially  so  In  the  textile  and  cigar  In- 
dustries. No  fixed  relation  between  wages  and 
food  costs  prevails. 

(d)  The  steel  industries  show  a  greater 
wage  increase  than  any  other  industry. 

(e)  Wage  increases  of  department  stores 
could  not  be  obtained.     One  store  employing  over 


3,000  workers  reports  an  Increase  of  9.4  percent, 
from   January  1,    1916   to  January   1,   1917. 

Note. — This  Is  the  first  installment  of  this 
report,  which  will  be  published  in  full  in  these 
columns.  The  next  instalment,  to  be  published 
next  week,  will  report  on  comparison  of  farmers' 
and  consumers'  prices  In  five  market  centers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  describe  some  of  the  market- 
ing conditions  found  by  the  investigator.  This 
is  the  most  complete  investigation  of  the  kind 
ever  made  in  <the  markets  of  the  state  and  every 
installment  will  be  full  of  interest  to  the  farmer 
shipper  -and   marketman. — The  Editors. 
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Showing  How  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Wages  Declined  Between  the 

Tears  1910  and  1912 


An  Abundant  Labor  Supply 

Our  country  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  men 
and  women  to  produce  everything  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  winning  of  this  war.  In  times  of  pros- 
perous peace,  millions  of  workers  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  articles  that  supply  no  vital 
want  of  a  people  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle. 
A  little  later  these  workers  will  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  making  their  lives  count  in 
this  crisis  and  they  will  want  to  contribute  their 
share,  but  our  country  needs  their  work  now. 
The  shortage  in  labor  for  the  production  of  food, 
ships,  munitions  and  other  necessary  things  is 
due  only  to  the  failure  of  these  workers  to  real- 
ize that  labor  devoted  to  things  not  essential  is 
worse  than  wasted  today.  Russia  has  quit;  Italy 
cannot  do  much  in  an  aggressive  way;  there  ia 
a  woefully  weary  element  in  France;  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  England,  Canada  and 
other  countries  of  the  English  Empire  are  con- 
tributing their  all,  and  our  allies  must  be  helped 
with  abundant  supplies  of  foods,  munitions  and 
men. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  a  service  of  immense  magnitude 
thru  assertion  of  their  power  as  citizens.  There 
are  Important  influences  at  work  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  placing  a  ban  upon  the  production  of 
luxuries,  and  it  rests  upon  the  individual  farmers 
tbrucut  every  state  of  our  Uuion  to  bring'  siieh 
influences  to  bear  upon  their  me:jibers  0?  Con- 
gress that  a  supply  of  labor  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  necessities  should  be  provided  with- 
out any  delay  by  a  national  enactment,  placin? 
a  ban  upon  the  production  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  luxuries  to  release  immediately  one  million 
workers.  This  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  workers 
because  they  will  turn  to  labor  of  which  they 
may  be  proud  when  the  war  Is  won,  and  It  will 
enable  us  to  provide  food  and  everything  else 
necessary  to  the  war,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts  today. 

Will  not  every  farmer  write  a  personal  letter 
to  his  United  States  Senators  and  Congressman 
demanding  the  legislation  that  will  release  these 
workers?  It  is  no  time  to  argue  respecting  the 
products  to  be  barred;  that  can  be  determined  in 
a  congressional  committee.  But  every  member 
of  Congress  should  be  held  responsible  for  legis- 
lation by  which  one  million  workers  may  be  re- 
leased. This  is  no  selfish  movement,  but  one  of 
patriotism.  There  is  abundant  labor 
for  the  production  of  all  necessaries, 
and  the  man  who  writes  a  letter 
helping  to  secure  this  legislation  per- 
forms a  duty  as  a  patriot.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  our  members  of 
Congress  to  run  counter  to  the  will 
of  labor  unions  and  Interested  manu- 
facturers unless  we  support  them 
thru  such  a  universal  demand. 

Every  agricultural  paper  is  asked 
to  carry  this  request  and  the  reader 
Is  urged  to  write  the  letters  at  once 
because  it  is  personal  letters  that 
count,  and  also  to  ask  his  local  banH 
to  circulate  petitions  and  to  ask  bis 
grange  to  do  the  same.  The  matter 
of  demanding  a  supply  of  labor  Hes 
with  the  farmers. — Alva  Agee,  Sec 
N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Not  long  after  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  the  war  with  Germany, 
early  last  spring,  Marc  W.  Cole,  a 
Western  New  York  farmer  and  fruit 
grower,  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Patriotic  Farm  Loan.  At  that  time 
everybody  was  telling  the  farmer 
that  he  must  grow  larger  crops  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  nation  and 
its  allies.  Mr.  Cole,  however,  saw 
that  unless  the  farmers  were  able 
to  secure  money  to  finance  this  maxi- 
mum crop  production,  they  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

A  simple  plan  was  worked  out.  A 
fund  was  to  be  created,  largely  as 
the  Red  Cross  received  Its  contribu* 
lions,  by  patriotic  men  and  from  pa- 
triotic motives.  Patriotic  men  of 
wealth  in  New  York  City  were  ap- 
pealed to.  When  the  plan  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  they  saw  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  and  showed  their 
willingness  to  aid  by  backing  it  with 
their  money. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  loans 
to  fanners  who  were  lacking  in  the 
usual  requirements  of  banking  cred- 
its, men  who  needed  money  and  did 
not  have  a  standing  with  the  banks 
on  whom  the  banks  did  not  want  to 
take  a  chance.  The  notes  were  to  be 
short  term  ones,  all  of  them  maturing 
before  December  Ist,  or  earlier,  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower,  and  were 
to  be  unindorsed,  bearing  4^  percent 
interest. 

The  co-operation  of  the  grange  was 
secured  in  making  these  loans.  Every 
master  of  the  nine  hundred  granges 
in  the  state  was  asked  to  pick  out 
three  men  to  act  as  a  local  loan 
committee.  That  committee  vouched 
for  the  character  of  the  borrower; 
that  he  had  a  piece  of  land  and  could, 
under  reasonable  conditions,  produce 
a  crop.  They  did  not  endorse  the 
note  or  become  in  any  way  respons- 
ible tor  the  amount. 

The  first  loan  was  made  by  the 
Patriotic  Farm  Loan  on  April  29th. 
Since  then  over  4,000  loans  have  been 
made,  amounting  to  about  $500,000. 
After  the  spring  planting  was  com- 
pleted loans  were  made  on  wheat 
and  rye,  at  the  rate  of  $9  an  acre. 
These  wheat  and  rye  loans  run  a 
year.  A  great  "Million  Acres"  wheat 
planting  campaign  was  financed  by 
the  Patriotic  Farmers'  Loan.  Seed 
wheat  and  rye  and  fertilizers  were 
bought  and  sold  to  the  farmers  at 
cost,  where  the  local  supply  was  not 
sufficient.  As  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment the  reports  show  that  New  York 
farmers  have  seeded  upwards  of  700,- 
000  acres  of  wheat,  which  is  more 
than  in  any  other  year  since  1879, 
and  140,000  acres  of  rye.  Some  of 
the  increased  acreage  may  be  due  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  government's  $2 
minimum  guarantee  for  wheat  next 
year,  but  the  Patriotic  Farmers'  Loan 
started  the  wheat  campaign  first. 

The  acid  test  of  this  scheme  Is  the 
promptness  with  which  the  payments 
are  met.  Secretary  Cole  reports  that 
90  percent  of  the  loans  made  this  sea- 
son have  been  paid  at  maturity,  and 
the  other  ten  percent  is  being  paid 
as  farmers  market  their  crops.  The 
late  season  of  ripening  has  delayed 
harvesting  and  marketing. 

The  ofHce  of  the  Patriotic  Farmers* 
Loan  Is  in  Utica,  and  the  loans  are 
made  thru  three  hundred  banks  and 
eighteen  hundred  loan  committee  men 
selected  by  the  granges. 


This  loan  scheme  has  not  only 
helped  the  fanners  and  in  increasing 
production,  but  it  has  helped  the 
banks  and  other  lines  of  business. 
One  bank  in  Utica  has  opened  twen- 
ty-five small  accounts  as  a  result  of 
the  loan.  It  is  the  intention  to  make 
these  loans  a  permanent  short  term 
credit  for  financing  farmers. — R. 


A  SANE*S  FAEM  EXHIBIT 


Last  spring  the  Citizens'  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Oneida  County  Farm  Bureau 
promoted  a  'larger  potato  crop"  move- 
ment, which  resulted  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  of  the  county 
Srrowing  potatoes  under  the  super- 
vision of  0.  F.  Ross,  the  Farm  Burean 
agent.  The  farmers  who  followed  the 
Farm  Bureau  methods  made  larger 
yields  than  the  average,  one  securing 
400  bushels  to  the  acre. 

This  movement  led  the  Citizens* 
Trust  Company  to  put  on  an  exhibit 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  county. 
The  display  was  tastefully  arranged 
in  the  bank,  with  an  appropriate 
tableau  showing  a  harvest  field  with 
men  in  the  act  of  loading  bundles  of 
grain  onto  a  wagon,  typifsring  the  im- 
portance of  the  fanner  in  the  county 
and  state.  There  were  magnificent  ex- 
hibits of  the  cereals,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. One  fanner  exhibited  forty- 
five  varieties  of  edible  squash,  and  a 
honey  exhibit  showing  the  different 
shades  of  color  of  honey  from  the  va- 
rious plants  from  which  the  bees  se- 
cure the  nectar. 

There  were  many  placards  calling 
attention  to  the  agricultural  impor- 
tance of  Oneida  county.  From  them 
we  learned  that  the  farm  property  in 
the  county  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
Oneida  county  produces  vegetable 
crops  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  Her 
dairy  animals  are  valued  at  $4,000,000, 
and  there  are  70,000  dairy  cows  in  the 
county.  Oneida  county  farmers  sell 
28,000.000  gallons  of  milk  a  year,  and 
their  hay  and  forage  crops  are  valued 
at  $3,000,000. 

This  movement  promoted  by  the 
bank  is  doing  much  to  create  interest 
in  better  fanning.  It  has  given  the 
city  people  a  better  knowledge  and  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  relation  of 
agriculture  to  the  city,  and  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  secure  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  banks  and  their  relation 
to  the  farms. — R. 


AMONG  THE  ORANGES 


Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  —  Pomona 
Grange  No.  45  met  with  West  Ab- 
ington  Grange  in  November.  Dele- 
gates from  every  grange  in  the  ccun- 
ty  were  on  band.  The  morning  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  hearing  the  re- 
ports from  the  delegates,  and  ap- 
pointing committees. 

In  the  afternoon,  election  of  of- 
ficers took  up  much  of  the  time.  Af- 
ter installation  by  L.  Wiship.  past 
master,  the  usual  order  of  business 
was  conducted.  A  short  memorial 
service  was  held  for  five  members 
who  have  passed  away  during  the 
past  year.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  same  kind  of  service  each  May 
for  the  deceased  friends. 

Resolutions  were  read  favoring 
the  keeping  of  the  farm  boy  who  is 
trained  to  do  the  farm  work,  on  the 
farm.  Instead  of  putting  him  in  ac- 
tive war  service  and  training,  while 
the  farmer  has  to  spend  much  vain* 
able  time  with  unskilled  labor,  there- 
by losing  by  waste,  time  and  thous- 
ands of  dollars'  worth  of  food  stufTs 
thru  neglect. — EL  A.  K. 


MOBKm 


L 


It  will  give  you  more  satisfaction  per  gallon,  better  light 
per  lamp  and  greater  heat  per  stove.  All  the  impurities 
that  cause  smoke,  smell  and  charred  wicks  are  removed. 
All  the  quahties  that  give  a  clear,  mellow  light  and  a 
steady,  even  heat  are  retained. 

Perhaps  you've  thought  that  kerosene  is  kerosene  and 
that  s  all  there  was  to  it.  There's  a  lot  more  to  it  You 
should  see  our  expert  chemists  testing  and  experimenting 
to  produce  the  highest  refined  kerosene  in  the  world. 
And  they  have  succeeded.  That's  why  it  is  called  Rayo' 
light  Oil — ^to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  kerosenes. 

Besides  heat  and  light,  Rayolight  Oil  has  manyother  usea 
in  every  home,  such  as  cleaning  bathtubs  and  windows, 
pohshmg  furniture,  etc.  Hundreds  of  thrifty  housewives 
have  told  us  their  experiences  with  Rayolight  Oil  and  we 
have  put  all  these  helpful  suggestions  in  an  attractive, 
illustnited  booklet  for  the  use  of  our  customers.  A  copy 
will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request 

.  *"*•.??!?  H"®Ty®",?®,f.^^^,®r°s®«^«  ^ook  for  the  store  with  thft 
sign :  "Atlantic  RayoUght  Oil  for  Sale  Here."  Then  ask  for  it  by 
name.  The  dealer  won't  charge  you  a  cent  more  than  for  tha 
inferior,  nameless  kinds. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REHNING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

PERFECTION 

Smokeless  Oil  Heaters 

Never  smoke,  soot  or  cause  un- 
pleasant odors.    Keep  any  room  la 
tbeaonse  warm  and  comfortable  with 
its  cheerful  radU 
_      atin?  beat.    Aslc 
I      yonr  dealer.  Price, 
I       ii.50tol8.S0. 


Rayo  Lamps 

Forpef/ecf  results,  al- 
ways use  Rayo  lamps.' 
The  ideal  liffbt  for  all 
purposes.  Made  of  best 
materials.  Oesionsfor 
every  room  Ask  your 
dealer.  Price,  vl.m  up. 


"1^1^,^' 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Your  best  friend  on 
dark,  stormy  nights. 
Never  blow  out  or  Jar 
out  Construction  in- 
sures perfect  oil  com- 
bustion. Ask  your 
dealer.    Price.  80c  up. 


OLD 


BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thuught  worth 
$25.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTrS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    PItila.,  Pa. 
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We  Want   to  Start  100  New  Agents 

(men  and  women)  this  month,  taklnt:  orders  for  trees  A 
shrubbery  forsprftisf  delivery  and  otipr  speelal  induce* 
mcnts  lor  quick  action.   Pay  weekly.    Write  for  outtir. 

Perry  Nursery  Co.,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


To  Ttie  OM   ReUable   House 
-«nt«l  McCafTray's  Sans 

I2^62S  Wataft  lUc.,  Pmsbwib,  Pt. 


) THE  ORIGINAL 

HUBBARD'S 

^ma^ma^mt  est.  1871      

MR.  FARMER 

Doyounot  fe^I  tbat  it  Is  to  yonr  advantage  wtien 
purcbaslii);  FertUtzpr  to  Insist  on  having  brands 
that  have  been  on  the  market  (or  many  years,  and 
that  have  been  tried  an  d  proven  to  be  satlafactoryr 

Would  It  not  be  poor  policy  after  working  your 
ground  carefully  and  purchasing  good  seed  to  tise 
a  FertlUier  regarding  which  you  knew  nothlfig'r 
Our  trranda  have  been  on  the  market  since  1871, 
and  have  gained  a  moat  enviable  reputation. 
Aak  tor  and    Inolst  on  having  them. 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

M2-3-4-S-C   Keyser   BIdf..      BiilimMe,  MJ. 
OMinMs  aiMitt  wanted  wber e  our  xcount  It  not  roprttMlML 

FERTILIZERS 


SOUTH   DAKOTA  FARMS 

Yield  per  aoro  like  land  farther  Eaat  prke<l  three 
times  aa  high.  AUl  your  country  by  putting  In  the 
lareer  acreage  In  south  D.ikota.  Ask  for  State  bulle- 
tins. OtPAKlMl  NT  OF  l.MMUiRATIOX, 
CAPITOL    70.  PIKRRK.  t^OLTH  DAKOTA. 


SKUNK 


We  pays  top  prices  for  Skunk.Mlnk. 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Fur.  Price 
Itet  free.    M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SO.NS. 

ri;d\vooi).  n.  y.    -  dept.  12. 


What  15c  B^i.  You  "[hT  Nation's  Capiy 


Waahlnsten,  th«  ham*  of  th«  Pathf indar,  ■•  tha 
ii«rv«-c«fit«r  of  civHixatiow  ;  history  i*  boifif 
at  thia  werid  capital.  Tha  Pathfiodar'a 
tmw^wwrutmt  waalily  raviow  glwaa  yon  a  elaar,  ^m- 
partial  and  correct  diacnoaia  of  pHbllc  affairs 
atroMuouo,  apocli  waliim  day. 


Thf  little  BJatterol  tSain  stampsor  -om  wiU  bring'rou  thePath- 
£ni1«r  SS  weein  ontritl.  The  F^thfindrr  i<  an  iUuftrated  wrckljr, 
pu  hiisbed  at  the  Nation's  crntrr.hr  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 
all  the  new«  oi  the  world  an>l  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth :  now 

in  its  Kthycar.  This  paper  tilKihe  bill»Hthouteniptvin(t  thepjrie: 
it  cost!  butfla  year.  II  yon  wmt  tokeep  posted  on  what  i^  going 
on  in  the  world,  at  theleast  ex penseoi  time  or  money,  this  i>  your 


=^— ^—  —  ~  I  on  in  tne  world,  at  tneleast  expense  01  time  or  money,  this  is  your 

If  yen  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere.  rcliat>l«.  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  ftthfindet  is  yours.  II  you 
■ouidapprecl.itea  piper  which  puts  everything  dearly,  lairly,  briefly — her*  it  Is.  Send  tSc  tosNowthatroumifhtlikesuch  a 
paper,  anit  we  wfll'send  the  PathfiD'tef  on  protiation  13  weeks.  THE  BaTimHnra  Baw  tA  Mf.-|,7--j  ,  ,  •>  It 
The  15c  does  not  repay  u»:wc  are  glad  to  iDTcst  in  Dew  friends.   ■"£  TnlwmWnKMf  DQI    ffO*  WfMlUIISlOn,  U.U. 


WHAT   YOUR    OLD    BAGS   WILL   BRING   YOU 

We  pay  for  aeund  or  mendablo  100  Iba.  Feed  B««a,  7c  oach;  150  and  200  Iba.  Bran. 
12c  each;  Phosphate  bags  (not  rotten),  5c  each.  We  ran  use  any  size,  any  quantity.  We  pay 
freight  and  send  returna  promptly.     Try  to.     Write  to^ay  for  tags  and  shipping  instructions. 

BUFFALO  BURLAP  CO..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 


December    1. 
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CHOICE  OP  OTHCKI 
USEFUL  PREMIUMS  WITH  YOUR 


!^^  ltl»r». 


1918  IMPERIAL  RANGEI^iS 

A  «perl»l  offnr  with  every  Imperial  R«nB» —  | 
cncleirant   I'liro   AIuuiluiiiii  t'ook- 
iiitr  iiiid  llouHtliiK  Cotnl>luatlon. 

S(>,.nil.'(.s  and  S.initary--*4  pieces.  Makes] 
IJ  uo>  ful  kii^  hell  utcniiiU.  ka  illuatratud. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  HOME  TEST| 

PAT  US  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

Wo  tliko  all  the  rl*ik.  Chooa*  anyl 
ran^o  yi»u  want  f  rurn  ovtT  a  hundred  etyU-.s.  j 
Try  it.  to»t  it  f  r  :i(J  day*  befoi"  ynu  decide  I 
toktepit.    bvnd  it  baik  if  DutMtisflca. 

FACTORY  PRICES-WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

TO  VOUR  HOME  TOWN 

Choone  Your  Own  Torms,    H    yoo  l 

decide  to  kcpp  your  Imperial— -t'neh  or  Cred-  I 
it.      By    dvalinv   direct  wilb  cur  factory  you  I 

pay  Maniifitrturer's  Price  Oalr  | 
aud  >o  t'relsbt. 

SAVE  MONEY  ?u%°M'o7.2"*/'oo%5i 

lirperialfl  noir  In  use.  llwuiewiv«s  deli^nted. 
IMPERIAL    KAIti;E3    •'<!   roale  of    hiihct 
«r«dematerl«le.    ."..o  DAY.<?'  GlIAKANTKE. 
Willnu   warporerack.    Have  tli»  niarvoloue 
evin   t.aKin»   of    The    C"I  >t  i.«l  Ovfn  niodern- 
i»«d--«  slDNIi  OVliN  BOTToM-wliKh holds  I 
heat  like  •  Firolt-ee  t;""l<""-„  •■JT""',:",?.' I 
^      "vera  and  new  kind  of  I'KUPECT    ODOR 
■     Uuoi).     Trst  all   theae  without  riak  ioj 
(     yvur  home  b«*for«  buyioff  anj  r&og«* 
Write  at  uoca  for 


118  FREE  CATAlOa 

Get  "No  Money  Riak"  I 
kTrial  olTtr,      Bis  Free  | 

iPreniium  otf  erand  com- 

Iplete  tl*'Hrriptionof  Im* 

F perial  Kanirea  and  their  I 

now  KtlS  improveinents  | 

.  —You  need  Ihia  book  to  I 

r  Intalliscnrly    select     •[ 

ran  CO.  Writs  today.  A  1 

latter  or  postal  will  do.  I 

Jh«  IMPERIAL 

iSTEEl  RANQll 

COMPANY 

M  Oiirsil  tt 
tCUVEUND.t. 


,M.ssr>-  / 


ViSirC* 


BUY  THAT  FARM 

INTHE  * 

NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 

Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  AU« 
bama  and  Florida,  and  test  the  inott 
favorable  cHmate  in  the  United  States 
for  luccessful  gardening,  fruitgrowing, 
general  farming,  livestock  and  dairying. 
In/urmatiou/iee. 

WUbnr  McCoy,  Dept.G    I   C.  A.  Cardwell.  D«ptG 

A.  &  I.  Agent  A.ftl.Aceat 

JackMDville,  Fla.        I         Wilmii(t«a.  N.  C 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

Th»  Standard  Railroad  of  the  South. 


Have  Your  Furs  Remodeled 

Don't  wait    until  weather  geta 
eold  before   liavine  your    Furs 
made  over  Into  the  lateHl  style 
Have  all  ihe  breaks  men(le<l  - 
pet  them  Into  serviceable  shape. 

We  Repair    and   Mnke  I. Ike 

Ncv — .\t    lowest    Prices 
Furs  require  tonsldernble  expert 
attention — It  does  not  pay  to 
let  them  start  to  rip. 
\Vc  keep  iibrcB.^t   of  the  latest 
"Fur  t<tyIeK"— we  know  how  to 
clve  your  furs  Real  up-to-Dute- 
iie«<s. 
Coats,   Colars.    MuRs,    Neck 

Pieces,  Cloves.  Caps,  Etc. 
t^end  lis  vour  furs — we  will  esti- 
mate oost  of  repairs  before  dohiK 
work.  We  have  been  Fur  Man- 
ufacturers «lnce   1878. 
.-;:ifeh  trust  vour  Furs  to  a  firm 
«lth  3!i  years  Of  experience — 
."^iid  them  Now. 
Keaiilnit  Robe  &  Tannine  Co. 
Dipt.  A.  Rendlntf.  Mich. 


HD05IER  ^T;f^1^l  FREE 


To  try  in  your  homa  30  days  free  no  matter  wliejo  Too  live. 

<how  vour  friends,  B«nd  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keen  iU  Million  Di.  mbers  of  f  atoilies  enjoTing  the 
waoiiuK     f  romforts    and    pleaauroaof 

"Heoslar"  Stovca  *  Ransoa, 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifully finished,  smooth  Ut«*t 
desiKn,  Kuaranteed  for  years. 
W  ri  te  for  our  bi  (t  f  rre  book  show- 
inif  photo(rTaph8,de»cribinB  larne 
assortment  of  Bisea  and  desiirrs 
of  Steel  and  Cast  Ranirsa.Caoka.8or-. 
and  Hard  Coal  Hesters,  to  Select  fr^m. 
rxalalniog  Our  fr««  VM-    Ssod  postal 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.« 
132    SuteSt^    ManoOeiaq. 


Beacon 
Lamp 


FREE 


Lights  Your  Home  Like  D«y. 

100    Candle    Power    ineondeseent 

pure  wli  ;.-  liptht  from  (kerosene)  e<.al 
oil  Hc-.it?  fit  her  Ras  or  electricity . 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  •  HOURS 
Wc  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  iiew  .fa't^^J^"- 
Take  advantage  of  our  f^Pejlf' Onj' '= 
secure  a  Beacon  Lamp  FREfc.  WnU 
i  today.    AGKNTS  WANTM). 

HfiME  silPPlY  CO..   SI  Home  Bldj..  Hansas  City.  Mo 


Coinfort  Moor  Close 

Oder— i-,   Sanitary,   Gorm -proof.     Can 

ho  I'iur  -4  a:i'  A:..r«  in  li   in«.     A   pnar- 
anl-o  of  Ii' -i.i:i7.   san.u.y  con'liu.iis. 

ABOLISH  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

CItv   ponvenienre.    Cerm-lifs    killed    by 
ihwmiral.     Empty   once  month.    No    other 
nttentiun.    rio.irda  'f  ll.  ;ilth  endorse.    '10 
days  Fras Trial.    Write  f'.r  ht.r.iture. 
ASENTk  WANTED  -  Cxeljaivs    Tsrrlter* 

coirroRT  cnrwicALcrnHFT  en. 

Til  |F.e.toelea  eidy.  TOLECO,  OHiO 


Thinking  About  Christmas 

Some  Common  Sense  Gifts 

A  wash  cloth  for  bathing  the  back  ing  it  in  after  the  dough  was  made, 
can  be  made  into  a  very  much  appre-  I  used  enough  pink  oil  paint 
ciated  and  a  more  attractive  present    (comes    in    tubes)     to    simulate    the 


acceptable. 

Always  a  most  acceptable  present 
in  my  experience  is  a  dainty  hand- 
kerchief or  several  of  them.  For  12J 
cents  or  25  cents,  according  to  your 


upper  combined  (Fig.  1).  Bend  your 
pattern  up  neatly  all  around  the  foot, 
leaving  the  heel  seam  open,  as  in  Fig. 
1.  Then  fit  a  tongue  (Fig.  2)  over 
the  top  of  the  foot. 

The  moccasin  is  cut  from  medium 


How  To  Make  Moccasins 

A    man    who    passed    his    boyhood 

near   one  of   the   western   forts   says 

that  the  Indian  moccasin  is  the  most 

comfortable  thing  for  a  house  slipper 

than  any  one  ever  put  on  their  feet. 

To  make  your  pattern,  lay  down  some 

^       ,  .   ,  ^,  w        .^    stiff  cloth,  stand  firmly  on  this  ma- 

than  you  may  think.  Take  a  piece  of    color  of  pink  carnations,  worXing  it    ^^^.^^     ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

good  quality  Turkish  toweling  about  in  when  the  dough  was  done.  Then  ^^^^  ^uov^irig  a  margin  of  two  inches 
14  by  6  inches;  to  each  end  crochet  I  rolled,  partly  dried,  and  pierced  my  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
several  chains  in  a  delicate  hued  silk;  beads  with  a  very  large  pin.  If  they 
gather  the  chain  together  into  small  are  dry  enough,  you  need  not  stick 
hoops  at  each  end.  them  on  pins,  but  the  plate  on  which 

A  ten-cent  wash  cloth   with  hand    you   dry  them   must   be   shaken  now 
crochet  around  it  is  also  always  quite    and  then  so  they  will  not  settle  and 

get  flat  on  one  side.     But  since  you 
must  make  the  hole  with  a  pin  you 

might  just  as  well  stick  that  heavy  calf-skin,  which  should  be  >et 
pin  into  a  cushion  until  the  bead  when  you  come  to  sew  it.  Use  the 
dries.  For  the  end  of  each  breast-  strongest  linen  thread  at  your  com- 
pirrse,"buy'pla'in 'sheer  handkerchiefs,  length  chain,  I  molded  a  pretty,  pink  mand,  or  shoemaker's  waxed  thread, 
stamp  them  with  the  initials  of  your  heart-not  a  difficult  undertaking  at  The  sole  is  sewed  onto  the  tongue 
friends,  and  work  in  coral,  delft  blue,  all.  This  was  pierced  thru  -the  center  around  the  front,  and  along  the  top. 
or  any  attractive  shade  of  silk.  If  top.  The  beads  were  strung  with  Then  the  foot  is  pushed  In,  and  the 
you  can  not  embroider,  any  art  shop  white  iridescent  and  jet  glass  beads,  back  seam  is  fitted  good  and  snug 
will  "do"  the  initials  at  the  rate  of  The  rainbow  tints  of  the  iridescents  close  up  against  the  heel.  Now  we 
c  ^««fc  o,.;«««  contining  much   pink   were   just   the    can  sew  it  up, 

O    C6ntS    apicCC  - 

If  tatting  is  your  forte,  do  a  pat-  thing.  These  iridescents  were  seed  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
tern  in  blue  and  tan,  insert  medal-  heads;  the  jets  were  a  little  larger,  ^^  ^^^^  moccasin  at  regular  inter- 
lions  in  tan  linen  crash  for  a  table  a^d  next  came  pink  carnation  ones.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^ 
runner  and   put   an  edge  around  it.        I  think  I  shall  always  like  to  make  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  fullness 

salt-beads.     It  is  too  charming  a  fad 

to  be  cast  aside  as  worthless  as  soon 

as    it    has    had    its    rage.      Salt-bead 

dough  made  from  the  very  finest  table  Lastly,  wet  the  moccasins  and  j\'ear 

salt  after  the  directions  given  here  them   until    they    dry    and    are    per- 


and   keep  the   moccasin  securely  on 
the  foot. 


This    is    a    beautiful    present    for    a 
housewife. 

A  Turkish  towel  with  one  large 
initial  worked  in  French  knots  or 
worked  solid  is  alluring  to  every  ma- 
tron, for  we  never  have  enough  such 
towels.  The  ends  of  a  small  guest 
towel  scalloped  make  another  attrac- 
tive gift.  To  the  young  girl  or  ma- 
ture woman  with  nimble  fingers  such 
work  will  be  a  delightful  recreation 
from  the  army  knitting  that  we  have 
all  been  doing  so  loyally  these  three 
months. 

One  of  the  very  nicest  presents  I 
ever  had  was  a  new  lining  for  my 
muff  made  in  this  way:  A  piece  of 
beautiful  ribbon  7  inches  wide  and 
3  yard  long  was  used,  a  few  skeins  of 
embroidery  silk  and  four  tiny  gilt 
safety  pins.  The  ribbons  had  been 
cut  in  halves,  and  the  ends  of  each 
piece  hemmed  by  rolling  the  ribbon 
a  little  and  catching  it  with  a  fancy 
stitch,  using  embroidery  silk.  Then 
one  piece  was  laid  on  another  exact- 
ly even,  and  the  selvages  were  briar- 
stitched  together,  so  that  I  could  run 
my  bands  into  it.  But  the  ribbon 
was  not  caught  together  at  the  ex- 
treme ends;  instead,  a  little  open 
space  was  left.  A  small  gilt  safety-  .^  beautiful.  A  little  soap  jelly  add-  fectly  and  comfortably  fitted  to  the 
pin  was  placed  in  each  corner  so  that    ^^j  ^^  ^^^  cornstarch  and  the  wetting    feet. 


A  Pair  Makes  A  Good  Gigt 


this  lining  could  be  pinned  in  the 
muff  and  easily  removed  for  clean- 
ing so  that  my  best  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchief need  not  soil  from  a  dirty 
lining.  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth  0.  Jean. 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


will  soften  the  grain  of  the  dough.        They  may  be  made  for  house  -wear 
The  tube  oil   paint  will  not  fade  as    from  any  fairly  heavy  leather;  cham- 


To  Make  Fragrant  Beads 


ois  is  too  soft  and  will  not  wear  well. 
The  use  of  moccasins  will  in  time 
give  a  person  an  entirely  different 
and  more  springy  gait  than  our  shoes 
do,  for  the  wearer  gets  into  the  habit 
of  walking  on  the  ball  of  the  foot. — 
C.  A.  Browne.  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  HOME-MADE  TRAY 


ASnallCaliiornia  Farm  fp^,  wo'rvi.  ""Rni»e  nio 

props  yon  know  nhoiit  nltnlfi.  wheat,  b.irlev.  rtr.-- 
aNo  oran«es  crapes,  olives  .nnd  ties.  Ideal  for  dalrjMnjt. 
pigs  ami  clilrki-ns.  No  eold  weather;  rich  soil:  low 
prlreq-  p^isy  terms-  gooil  roads;  sehofds  nnd  churches 
rnjovllfeherf  >fewromprs  welcome  Write  for  our 
s^n  .loanuln  Vnllev.  also  nalrytnu  and  Poultry  Ralslni? 
Ilhistn ted  folders,  free.  C  T..  Sencraves.  Indiistrmi 
Commissioner.  rfunlaFc  nv.,  107.">  Ry,    Kxrli.fMenBo. 


would  other  dyes. 

Beautiful  hat  pins  can  be  evolved 

by  pinching  a  <)it  of  the  dough  onto 

the  round  end  of   a  penny  hat  pin. 

When  this  is  dry,  roll  out  a  wee  sheet 
Last  Christmas  I  had  two  ounces  of  dough  and  cut  it  with  an  inch- 
of  very  expensive  carnation  perfume  wide,  round  cutter— the  top  of  a  lit- 
given  to  me.  I  never  use  perfume,  so  tie  tin  spice  can,  or  something  of  the 
I  made  several  strings  of  salt-corn-    sort.    Push  this  little  round  of  dough 

starch  beads  for  Christmas  gifts  this    well  up  against  the  base  of  your  hat  

year  for  my   friends,   and  used  that    Pin  head,  running  it  onto  the  hat  ex-  i  would  like  to  tell  how  we  made 

perfume  to  enhance  their  worth.     I    actly  thru   the  middle.     Now  pinch  a  lovely  tray  from  an  old  mahogany 

made  them  according  to  one  of  the    and  molk  this  thin  round  piece  into  picture  frame,  and  gave  to  my  newly 

finest  salt-bead  recipes  I  ever  knew:    the  form  of  a  flower.  Your  own  ideas  married  sister.     We  had  grown  tired 

Two-fifths  cornstarch  to  three-fifths    will  suggest   the  shape  you   wish  to  of   the   picture,   but    the    frame    had 

very   fine   table  salt.     JtTobably   you    attain.     It  should  be  very  simple.  If  been  in  the  family  for  years,  and  we 

know   how.      If  not.  you   must   hf^a     you   can   press  a  glittering  bead,   or  wished    her   to   have  it.     It   was   1} 

the  salt  until  it  crackles,  then  pour   a  rhinestone,  or  jet  jewel,  such  as  is  inches  deep,  I2i  inches  wide  and  17 

it  on  the  cornstarch  liquidified  to  the    used  in  some  kinds  of  embroidering,  inches    long,    just    a    pretty    size.      I 

consistency  of  cream.     I  thinned  this    onto  the  wet  dough,  the  effect  is  un-  gave  it  a  new  coat  of  mahogany  var- 

with  perfume.     One  must  use  quite  a    usually  pretty.  nish  .«tain.  glued  on  bits  of  veneering 

quantity  of  it  to  make  the  beads  fra-        Children  love  to  mold  this  bright  cut   from  an   old  clock  to  patch   the 

frrant,  for  the  heat  seems  to  dry  out    dough  into  shapes  to  suit  their  fancy,  nicks,  and  put  a  brass  handle  on  each 

()nt  some  of  the  odor.     But  1  had  a   T  recently  saw  a  gay  red  pig  about  end   with   screw  eyes.     The  handles 

quantity,  and  was  willing  to  use  it.    an  inch  and  a  half  long  made  of  this  cost  10  cents  at  a  furniture  dealers. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  roses,  lilacs,  or   dough;  he  even  had  a  curly  tail  and  I  bought  one-third  yard  of  fancy 

any  other  strongly  concentrated  odor   wee.  wee  ears —Nina  Willard  Wal-  cretonne    in    Japanese    effect    at    65 

could  have  been  used  Instead,  work-   lace,  Broome  Co..  N.  Y.  cents  a  yard.     The  background  was 


J    :  11      I;;  •■ 

December    1,    1917. 

checkered  in  2-Inch  squares  in  gray 
and  white.  The  design  running  over 
the  lattice-like  background  was  pink 
wisteria  and  roses,  with  blue  crested 
liirds.  We  cut  this  so  that  nine  birds 
came  inside  the  frame. 

The  back  was  nailed  into  place, 
then  a  piece  of  dark  green  cloth  was 
glued  all  over  the  back,  within  a 
half  inch  of  the  frame's  edge.  This 
covered  the  nails,  and  gave  a  neat 
finish.  At  the  stores  a  tray  like  this 
would  cost  about  $4.  (Yes,  more 
than  that.  —  Editor.)  —  LedaW. 
Chaee,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 
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MEETING  THE  MEAT  PROBLEM 


How  to  Substitute  Wisely 

It  is  with  many  of  us  on  the  farms 
not  so  much  a  question  of  holding  as 
of  having  in  regard  to  the  meat  that 
we  are  urged  to  save  a  tiny  bit 
each  day  in  order  to  release  more  to 
feed  our  friends  in  Europe.  A  great 
many  of  us  probably  are  not  getting 
much  beef  ourselves  these  days,  but 
in  this  section  we  can  possibly  sub- 
stitute for  our  pork  at  one  or  per- 
haps two  meals  per  day  either  cot- 
tage cheese  made  with  our  skimmilk 
or  poultry  products  or  fish  or  some- 
times, when  we  can  catch  them,  rab- 


Comfortable  and  Stylish. 

Hat  of  Velour.  with  white  fur  cdfte.      (Photo 
by  Underwood  &  Underwtwd.)   ^   '"'^" 

bits,  and  so  have  a  little  more  pork 
meat  to  sell  to  send  "over  there"  to 
feed  our  allies'  armies  and  their  folks 
at  home.  Let  us  remember  that  these 
men  are  the  barriers  that  are  keeping 
Prussian  destruction  from  doing  unto 
our  homes  as  they  have  done  to  the 
poor  French  mother  and  her  home  as 
pictured  on  the  first  page. 

And  so  this  winter  we  will  brave- 
ly and  loyally  study  how  to  provide 
instead  of  some  beef  and  pork  some 
other  foods  that  do  the  same  kind  of 
f'crvice  in  our  bodies,  but  which  can 
not  so  readily  be  shipped  abroad. 

Rabbit  Cookery 
Mother  had  always  considered  any 
one    who    would    cat    rabbits    as    not 
much  better  than  uncivilized  Indians 
or  the  colored  brother  who  revels  in 
"po.gsnin"  stew,  but  when  her  oldest 
son  attained  to  the  proud  age  when 
lie    could    legally    secure   a    hunt.r's 
lii-:ense,   and   proudly  laid   two   fuzzy 
bunnies  at  her  feet  as  the  result  of 
hours    of    tramping    thru    inud     and 
luulerhrush,   she   realized   that   a  do- 
mestic   crisis    was    at    hand.      Other 
TPople  ate  rabbits;  ral)bits  feed  upon 
fresh     clean     grass     and     toothsome 
twips;     rabbits    are    considfVred     by 
many  well  worth  eating,  and  it  now 
devolved   upon   her  to   learn   how  to 
cook    them    in    the    most    toothsome 
V\'ay,  for  "Son"  expected  it. 
While  "Son"  was  dressing  the  two 


bunnies  she  looked  over  the  back 
numbers  of  her  favorite  paper  until 
she  came  to  "Recipes  for  Cooking 
Rabbits".  The  opening  paragraph 
of  the  article  said  that  after  being 
dressed  they  should  be  soaked  in  salt 
water  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
being  put  to  boil;  also  that  very 
large  rabbits  or  any  whose  bones 
break  with  difficulty  indicate  that 
they  m.ay  be  rather  old  and  tough, 
therefore  these  should  be  parboiled, 
but  the  ordinary  young  rabbit,  if  well 
soaked,  can  be  cooked  in  the  water 
in  which  it  is  soaked. 

Following  were  the  recipes  which 
Mother  tried  with  most  success: 

Fried  Rabbit 

Cook  the  rabbit  in  salted  water 
until  done,  but  not  so  tender  that  the 
meat  will  drop  from  the  bones.  Cut 
two  slices  of  salt  pork  in  small 
pieces.  In  the  fat  fry  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  until  dark  brown,  seasoning 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Remove  to  a 
platter,  thicken  the  gravy  and  pour 
over  the  rabbit  just  before  serving. 

Rabbit  With  Spaghetti 
Boil  the  rabbit  until  tender  and 
remove  the  meat  from  bones.  Cook 
half  a  package  of  spaghetti.  In  a 
buttered  baking  dish  put  a  layer  ot 
spaghetti,  a  layer  of  parboiled  onions 
and  layer  of  the  rabbit  meat,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  add  another 
layer  of  spaghetti,  etc.,  until  the 
dish  Is  filled.  Over  the  top  put  a 
layer  of  thin  slices  of  bacon,  pour  in 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk  and  bake  40 
minute. 

Rabbit  With  Vegetables 
Parboil  rabbit  until  tender,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  then  drain 
well.  In  a  casserole  put  some  cooked 
carrots,  turnips  and  potatoes,  1  cup 
canned  tomatoes  and  2  stalks  of  cel- 
ery cut  in  small  pieces.  Over  the  top 
lay  the  rabbit,  reserving  the  ribs 
and  parts  having  small  bones  for 
later  use.  Covar  the  top  with  cold 
boiled  rice  and  set  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  30  minutes. 


Rabbit  Pot-Pie 
Cook  a  good-sized  rabbit  until 
tender.  Put  the  breast,  leg  and  thigh 
pieces  and  meat  from  the  neck  and 
ribs  In  a  buttered  pan,  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  chopped  onion;  over 
the  top  put  a  biscuit  dough  crust 
made  with  one-fourth  cornmeal  and 
three-fourths  wheat  flour,  instead  of 
all  wheat  flour.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  Of  the  water  in  which  the 
rabbit  was  boiled,  make  a  gravy  to 
be  served  with  the  pie. 

Rabbit  Biscuit 
Remove  the  meat  from  the  bones 
and  press  as  you  would  veal  for  veal 
loaf.      When    cold    and    firm,    slice 
about    two-thirds   of    an    inch    thick, 
and    cut    these    slices    in    pieces    as 
large  as  a  good-sized  domino.      Roll 
out  biscuit  dough,  cutting  into  pieces 
a  little   larger   than    the  rabbit   and 
half  as   thick.      Between   two  pieces 
of  the   dough   put   one   piece  of   the 
pressed    rabbit    meat,    press    lightly 
to  hold  in  place  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate   oven.      Serve    with    a    gravy 
made  from   the  liquor  in  which  the 
rabbit    was    cooked.   —   Mrs.    L.    M. 
Thornton.   Tioga   Co..    V.    Y. 


DON'T  STOP  PAPER 


I  note  that  my  subscription  to  your 
valued  paper  has  expired.  Don't 
ever  stop  it.  I  prize  your  paper 
highly.  Continue  it  and  send  me  the 
hill.  I  am  enclosing  my  check  for 
$1.  Send  the  paper  for  as  long  as 
this  will  pay  for  it.  and  then  bill  me 
for  more.— C.  W.  Ash,  Coatesvllle, 
Pa. 
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Results 
Every  Time! 


Under  the  same  conditions,  a  good 
dependable  flbur  will  produce  the 
same  satisfactory  results  every  time. 

Pillsbutys  Best  is,  first  of  all  a 
dependable  flour.  It  is  milled  to  the 
same  formula— day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  Actual  baking  tests  and 
hourly  laboratory  tests  are  carefully 
made  to  prevent  any  variation  in 
qualitys 

This  means  that  with  Pillsbury  s 
Best  flour  and  proper  methods  your 
bread,  biscuits  and  cake  will  be 
right— not  once  in  a  while,  but  every 
time!  Those  who  use  this  sure-qual- 
ity flour  never  worry  about  spoiled 
bakings. 

It  is  true  economy  to  bake  with 
the  flour  that  never  fails. 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 


\:\<ix*\i-4^;-^'tx.\ii.'.:.:-iiK 


Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Philadeli>hia.  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1917. 
The  emburgo  which  has  b«en  in  force 
against  the  Khii>nieuts  of  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage to  this  market  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
as  has  hten  noted  in  these  columns,  has  at 
last  l)e('n  ruised,  as  the  supplies  of  these 
foraraodilies  are  again  down  to  where  they 
can  readily  he  cared  for.  On  Monday  there 
were  ouly'U'j  cars  of  potatoes  in  the  Reading 
delivery  yards  aiwl  28  cars  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, liul  notwithstaudinR  these  compara- 
tively light  tiui)plies,  the  market  continues 
weak,  csi)eciallv  on  New  York  state  stock, 
which  is  now  selling  at  $1.70  to  fJ.2U  per 
cwt.  This  is  about  15  to  30  cents  per  cwt. 
lower  than  last  week.  I'l-nnsylvani^i  round 
stock  is  about  steady  at  $2.20  to  $2.60  per 
cwt.  Eastern  shore  barrel  stock  continues 
to  arrive  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  cars 
daily,  and  selling  mostly  at  |3  to  $3.50  "per 
barrel,  with  now  and  then  a  strictly  fancy 
car  at  $3.75.  Nearby  stock  has  ruled  steady 
with  the  normal  supplies  being  hauled  m 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  most  sales  aver- 
aging from  75  to  85  cents  per  basket,  with 
an    occasional    lot    up    to    90    cents. 

There  has  been  a  good  steady  market  on 
Now  Jersey  house  sweet  potatoes  at  90  cents 
to  $1.15  per  %-bushel  basket.  Southern 
Bweet  i>otatoes  which  have  been  arriving 
have  been  showing  j)Oor  quality  as  a  rule 
and  consequently  most  prices  have  been  low, 
ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  barrel.  When 
any  good  stock  arrived  it  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  $2.20  per  barrel.  Some  stock  from 
Delaware  in  hampers  has  also  been  on  the 
market,  and  when  fancy  .sold  up  at  $1.75  to 
^2  per  hamper,  but  many  were  poor  and 
sold  from   $1   to   $1.25. 

Vegetables 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  dried 
bean  market  during  the  past  week.  Here- 
tofore dried  beans  have  been  quoted  by  the 
bushel,  but  as  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion requests  that  dealers  quote  them  by 
the  hundredweight,  we  are  changing  our 
quotations  to  conform  therewith.  Marrows 
are  selling  at  $15  to  $15.50  per  cwt;  pea 
and  medium,  at  $14.25(Ji}  15 ;  red  kidneys,  at 
fK.  Winter  beets  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  points  continue  in  light  supply 
and  sell  quickly  at  $2.7.>  to  $3  per  barrel. 
BruBsel  sprouts  continue  steady  at  14  to 
16  rents  per  quart,  with  supplier  moderate. 
."■Jupplics  of  cabbage  are  again  .small  enough 
so  as  to  be  well  under  control,  and  the 
market  appears  to  be  a  little  firmer  on  fancy 
fresh  green  Danish;  best  stock  now  selling 
up  to  $30  per  ton,  with  poor  grades  from 
$25  up.  IXomestic  cabbage  is  alaout  done 
with  for  this  season,  and  what  little  that  is 
here  is  Khowin-;  age.  In  order  to  clean  up 
it  is  being  sold  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton, 
mostly    $18    to    $19.  ,.^       , 

Cauliflower  continues  m  very  liberal  sup- 
ply and  the  market  has  been  ruling  weak. 
While  some  sales  last  week  were  made  as  low 
as  $1.40  per  crate,  this  was  a  little  low, 
and  mo.st  sales  are  now  ranging  from  $l.o(> 
to  $1.00  i)er  crate.  Celery  is  showing  some 
improvemrnf,  under  an  active  demand,  and 
jTOOd  bunched  stock  is  selling  »11  the  way 
from  30  to  65  cents  per  bunch,  with  an  oc- 
casional sale  of  strictly  fancy  uii  1o  85  cents. 
Egg  plants  continue  in  light  supply  and  rule 
firm  at  $3  to  $4..-.0  per  crate.  Horseradish 
continues  steady  at  $4..->0  to  $8  per  barrel. 
Mushrooms  continue  Jirm  and  aitive  when 
fancy  at  40  to  .'■>0  cents  per  pound.  Onions 
rule  verv  dull,  as  the  demand  seems  to  be 
very  indifferent.  .<^ui>ii!iis  on  hand  have  been 
redu-ed  consideraibly  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  life  to  trading.  Yellow  onions  are  sell- 
ing at  12.50  to  $2.75  ].er  sack,  and  reds 
from  $2  to  $2.4(t.  Sonn-  white  boilers  sold 
up  to  $4  per  sack.  P.irsnijis  have  advanced 
a  little  during  the  past  week,  and  are  now 
sellinK  at  .'>5  to  7<t  cents  per  %  bushc 
basket.  Pum)«kins  coiitiiino  plentiful  and 
unchanged  at  $3  to  $9  per  100.  Scullions 
are  in  fair  sui«ply  anil  steady  at  $1.2.i  to 
$1.50  iM'r  hundred.  -New  .Jersey  spinach  is 
meeting  a  good  demand  when  f,-»ncy  at  50 
cents  i)er  basket  with  .some  iioor  spinach  sell- 
ing as  low  as  'J5  cents  per  basket.  Pennsyl- 
vania vello>w  turnips  continue  very  scarce  and 
bring  liiiili  jirices,  ranging  from  HO  to  90 
rents  per  basket.  White  turnips  are  jilenti- 
ftil  and  weak  at  25  to  40  .  ents  per  b,>sket. 
Rutabauas  have  increased  in  supply  almost 
every  day  during  the  jmst  week,  and  prices 
have  steadily  declined  until  now  they  are 
selling  at  90  cents  to  $1.2.'i  j.er  cwt.  Water- 
cress is  in  fair  supply  and  demand  a.t  ?1 
to  $2  per  hundri-d  bunches. 
Fruits 

Tho  ai»i>le  market  .started  in  this  week 
in  verv  good  shape.  There  were  only  21 
cars  of  apples  offered  at  the  market  boui=e 
depot  on  Monday  nioriiini:,  which  is  very 
Jight  for  Thanksgivincr  week.  There  was  a 
very  (rood  percentage  of  fancy  fruit  in  the 
su|.ti!ies  rvhich  met  a  very  active  market 
aui\  good  prices  prevailed.  Ordinary  to  good 
fruit  also  moved  out  freely,  with  values 
probably  a  shade  firmer.  Prices  on  various 
varieties  ranted  as  follows:  Baldwins,  $3  to 
$5.25;  Hen  l>avis,  $2.7")  to  $4:  Black  Bens, 
$3  to  $4.50:  Black  TwIl'?.  $3  to  $4;  Oreen- 
ings  $3.50  to  $6:  llubbardsons,  $4  to  $5.50; 
Starks.  $3  to  $4.50:  Si)y.s,  $3.50W5.50; 
Kings,  ,$3.5fkr(/ $G;  Twenty  Ounce,  $4('a.5.50: 
.^lavman  Wine.saps.  $4  to  $6..%!):  Snows,  $3.5o 
to  $5.50 :  Jonathans,  $4  to  $i).2r,:  York  Im- 
perials. $3  to  $5.25;  Winesai)s,  .'j!3  to  $.\.25. 
Western  box  ajiples  continue  active  aliont  a* 
follows:  Home  Beauty.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  ,Iona- 
thans,  $1.50  to  $2.25:  I'eannain,  $1.75  to 
$2.2.5;  Wincsaps.  $2  to  12.40;  Winter  Ba- 
nana, $2  to  $2.75.  Pears  have  been  arriv- 
ine  quite  frenly  for  the  past  several  days 
and  the  market  seems  to  have  ,ibout  all  they 
can  handle,  and  the  market  is  lower.  Bart- 
letts  are  now  celling  at  75  ri'Uts  to  $1.25 
per  bushel;  Seckels.  $2  to  $2.50;  Beurre 
Bosc.  $1  75  to  $2;  De  .\ujou.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Clarigeau.  $1.25  to  1.50.  .Some  Shcldons  in 
barrels  hroutrht  $H;  Seckrls  in  barrels  sold 
at  $'»  to  $7.  Altho  a  few  grapes  are  on 
the  Tnaikel  yet,  the  season  is  praeticully 
closed  and  quotations  ore  now  mostly  nomin- 
al. Cranberries  met  quite  an  active  de- 
mand for  Thanltsgivintr  trade,  but  prices  were 
changed  at  $9  to  $12  per  barrel,  and  $2. .50 
to  $3.50  per  crate.  Chestnuts  continue  in 
liitht  8ui)ply  and  firm  at  $0.50  to  $8.50  per 
bushel. 

Ponltry 

This  being  Thankspiving  week,  the  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  fancy  dressed  iiouUry 
was  very  active  and  the  market  ruled  Prm. 
StrictJv    fancy    Turkeys    found    a   ready    mar- 


ket at  35  to  36  cents  with  a  few  extra  fancy 
bringing  still  higher.  Common  and  ordinary 
turkeys  sold  at  30  to  33  cents.  Fancy  heavy 
fowl  ruled  firm,  cleaning  up  quickly  at  25 
to  27  cents,  with  an  occasional  lot  higher. 
Small  sires  ruled  steady  at  22  to  24  cents. 
Roasting  chickens  were  in  good  demand  at  22 
to  27  cents.  Old  roosters  brought  20  to  22 
cents;  broilers,  30  to  36  cents;  ducks,  2« 
to   2a    cents. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  also  in  good 
shape  on  fancy  stock  of  all  kinds,  turkeys 
being  the  most  aotivo  at  30  to  32  cents  for 
best  stock,  with  poorer  bringing  from  28 
cents  up.  Fowls  brought  from  22  to  25 
cents.  Ducks,  21  to  24  cents.  Guineas  were 
in  fair  demand  at  75  to  90  cents  per  pair. 
Pigeons  soJd  all  the  way  from  25  to  30 
cents    per   pair. 

Eggs 

Fancy  new-laid  eggs  continue  in  light  sup- 
plv  and  the  market  rules  firm  and  active 
with  prices  practically  on  a  basis  with  last 
week's  advance.  Near-by  firsts  sell  quickJy 
at  50  to  51  cents  with  current  receipts  bring- 
ing 49  to  50  cents.  Eggs  that  have  been 
well  graded  and  candled  and  carefully  seJect- 
ed  are  jobbing  out  all  the  way  from  55  to 
60  cents  jier  dozen.  Undergrade  eggs  seem 
to  be  fairly  plentiful  and  move  slowly  at  42 
to  45   cents   per  dozen. 

LANOASTEB    FBODUCE 


Lancaster,    Pa.,    Nov.    26,    1917. 

Lancaster  County's  turkey  crop  is  so  shm 
this  year  that  few  Thfanlcsgiving  dinner 
tables  will  be  decorated  with  birds,  and  the 
visil)le  supply  for  Christma*  is  negligible. 
Only  one  turkey  was  discovered  on  market 
today,  and  the  few  that  appeared  in  butcher 
stores  were  imported  from  York  County. 
They  brought  40  cents  a  pound  dressed. 
There  was  a  great  quantity  of  storage  eggs 
dumped  on  the  market  today,  and  brought 
55  and  60  cents  a  doien.  Demand  for  po- 
tatoes  was    slight. 

Butter,  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter,  53 
@55c  per  lb;  country  butter,  50® 55c;  fresh 
eggs,  55 @ 58c  per  dozen;  storage  eggs,  40 
^45c.  ^ 

'Poultry. — Dressed  old  chickens,  $1.25/3 
1.50;  dressed  voung  chickens,  75c(ij)$l;  live 
chickens,  $1.5dfff2  per  pair;  live  old  chick- 
ens.   18    cents    per    lb. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits. — Lima  beans.  18c 
pt;  squash,  4fi»>5c  each;  dry  onions,  5®  10c 
box;  cauliflower,  15@20c  head;  eggplant. 
15(»30c  each;  cabbage,  2(S^9c  head:  sweet 
I)Otatoes.  30c  Vt  pk;  potatoes,  $1.1. 5fS)  1.40 
bu;  18frf22c  %  pk;  new  turnips,  15c  %  pK, 
spinach,  5c  '/&  pk;  parsnips,  5c  l>ox ;  pears, 
20(a)25c    %    pk;    apples,   2a(f?30c    %    pk. 

Grain  M,arket.— Milling  wheat,  «2  bu; 
damp  wheat,  $180  bu;  new  ear  corn.  $1.15; 
rye,  $1.65;  oats,  65c;  No.  1  timothy  hay, 
$23  ton;  clover  hay.  $18  ton;  wheat  straw, 
$12;    oat    straw,    $10    ton. 

YORK    PSODTTCE   MABKET 


ed  1,347  tbs.  average,  and  sold  for  shipment 
to  New  York  at  the  record-breaking  price 
in  this  market  of  $15.80.  One  carload  of 
steers  weighing  1,240  lbs.  that  had  been 
grazed  in  Maryland,  sold  at  $13.10,  and  3 
cars  of  Virginia  grazed  steers  sold  at  $13.05. 

Some  of  the  representative  sales  of  cattle 
for  butchers'  uses  were  as  follows:  A  car  of 
pretty  handy  Virginia  killers  weighing  1,120 
lbs.  at  $13.50.  One  car  of  Virginias  weigh- 
ing 1,189  at  $12.40.  One  car  of  rather  rough 
fat  Canadians  weighing  1,258  aoild  at  $12. 
There  were  a  great  many  sales  of  a  plain 
kind  of  killers  weighing  550  to  1,050  made 
at  $10.50  to  $11.50.  A  fair  kind  of  heifers 
weighing  550  to  930  lbs.  sold  at  $9.75  to 
$10.25.  A  rather  plain  kind  weighing  750 
to  800  lbs.  solu  at  $8.25  to  $9.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  Virginia  oxen  with  any  kill 
to  it,  met  with  a  strong  demand.  Some  oxen 
that  the  trace  called  fair,  sold  at  $9  to  $10. 
A  plain  kind  sold  from  $7.50  to  $8.50.  Good 
cow«  for  slaughtering  jiurposes  were  scarce. 
The  few  that  were  on  sale  changed  hands  at 
f8.75  to  $9.50.  A  fair  kind  sold  at  $7.75 
to  $8.75.  Cutters  went  at  $6  to  $0.75,  and 
bolognas    at    $4.25    to  $5. 

The  sujiply  of  Blockers  and  feeders  was 
light,  particularly  stockers.  Belated  buyers 
for  both  these  kinds  strove  in  vain  to  get 
them  at  the  prices  of  two  weeks  ago.  To- 
day it  was  the  case  of  pay  the  price,  or  go 
without  the  poods.  The  best  feeders  on  sale 
came  from  Western  markets.  Some  of  the 
representative  sales  were  as  follows:  One 
bunch  of  24  head  of  high  grade  feeders  that 
came  from  Chicago  weighed  1,203  lbs.  and 
sold  at  $12.75.  Another  bunch  of  20  head 
of  Chicago  feeders  averaging  1,225  lbs.  went 
to  a  Lebanon  County  farmer  at  $13.50.  An- 
other bunch  of  22  head  of  Chicago  feeders 
that  were  just  a  little  better  than  fair, 
weighing  1,050  lbs.,  sold  at  $11.50.  Another 
bunch  of  20  head  of  the  same  grade  went 
to  a  Chester  County  farmer  at  $11.  A  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  came  from  Maryland 
bought  bunches  of  from  20  to  30  tc-'  each, 
averaging  about  850  lbs.  at  $11  and  one 
Maryland  farmer  bought  15  head  of  a  pretty 
nice  kind  of  Dakota  steers,  averaging  1,050 
lbs.  at  $11.50.  Several  good  Sized  bunches 
of  a  plain  kind  weighing  950  lbs.  were  made 
at  $10.40  to  $10.85,  and  a  number  of  lots 
of  the  same  grade  weighing  890  lbs.  sold 
at  $10  to  $10.26.  ,     ^  .V  » 

Stook  bulls  were  scarce.  One  carload  tnai 
was  oi»ly  a  fair  grade  sold  at  $8.25,  and  a 
few  small  bunches  of  a  kind  that  the  trade 
called   "good",  went  at  $8.75  to  $9. 

FHIU^DEIJ*HIA  UVB   STOCK 


York,    Pa.,    Nov.    26,    1917. 

There  was  but  a  small  number  of  farmers 
and  truckers  at  the  markets  this  week.  Buy- 
ers were  also  in  small  numbers.  Dullness 
was    the    rule    in    all    lines   oi    produce. 

Tjggs. — 53*»55c   per  dozen. 

Butter.— Country.  45ra-48c  lb;  separator, 
50(Si52c.      Milk    10c    quart. 

Poultry. — Demand  light;  hens,  18o  id, 
dressed,   60cf«,$l   each.  

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  12 @ 20c  %  P^-.f* 
to  «1.40  per  bu;  few  sales;  cabbage,  3(a) 
10c  head;  lettuce,  5«  10c  head;  beets.  3c 
bunch-  radishes,  6c  bunch;  onions,  12c  box, 
25@30c  1-4  pk;  lima  beans,  30  quart;  soup 
beans,  a*"' 40c  quart;  celfry.^SfSiaf:  stalk, 
tomatoes.  lOc  Inix;  turnips,  20r?»  25c  %  pk. 
egg-plants,    3® 8c    each;    corn   meal,    10@12c 

**°Pruit. — Apples,    12(Ji35c    Vi    pk;    pears.    3 

"^^.^air  Grain VUS:_Wbeat.  $2  1.5 ;   corn. 

$2.20;  oats.  90c;  rye,  $1.90;  bran,  $2.10  cwt; 

middlings,    $3    cwt.  •»  m . 

Wholesale    Grain     Market.- Wheat.    $2.07, 

corn.     $1.60;     rye.     $1.40;    o^iK^J^' .^J"'"' 
$34. soft!  38    ton;    middlings.    $.>0<q.>8    ton 

NEW    TOBK    FBODUCE 


PhiladeJphia,  Pa.,  NoT.   26,    1917. 

Beef  Cattle. — "rhere  w«b  b  better  feeling 
in  the  market  and  prices  were  firmly  main- 
tained, with  demand  sufficient  to  keep  the 
offerings  of  desirable  stock  pretty  well  clean- 
ed   up. 

Steers,  best,  $12.50(3)14;  fair  to  g«od,  $11 
012.50;  common,  $9.50«S)11;  bulls,  $6.25@ 
8.50;  extra  choice  higher;  oows,  fat,  per  lb., 
7%(3)8%c;  extra  choice  higher;  medium  per 
lb.,  6%(5)7^c;  ordinary,  per  lb.,  4%<n)5'>Ac; 
calves,  exceptional  lots,  $15.50;  »  few  as 
high  as  $16;  good  to  choice,  $13®14.50; 
medium,  $10®11.50;  «ommon,  $7.5O(a8.50; 
Tennessee    and    southern,    $7.50(3^13. 

Hogs. — ^Thwe  was  a  fairly  active  demand 
and  the  market  ruled  firm,  with  offerings  only 
moderate.  Quotations  for  best  western,  $19 
@19.50.  „  .  ,    . 

City  Dressed  Stock. — ^The  general  market 
Twled   ateadv,    with   demand   active. 

Steers,  15(<i)20c;  heifers,  14fn'18c;  cows,  10 
<3'17c;  calves,  21(fi22c;  southern  and  barn- 
yards, 16f?ri8c;  country  dressed.  19c;  do., 
extras,  20c;  sheep,  21c;  do.,  extras,  23«; 
lam*3,   2Tc;   do.,  extras,   28c;   hogs,   25c. 

PITTSBUBOH  LIVE    STOCK 


New   York    City,   Nov.    26,    1917. 

BuMer  firm;  receipts  light.  Chceso  mar- 
ket is  steady  and  firm.  Demand  for  fresh 
eees  is  greater  than  the  bujuily.  Dressed 
poultry  in  light  supply..  Fresh  lurteys 
icaroe  and  higher.  Apples  firmer.  Po- 
tatoes   easv.       Onions    steady. 

Butter. — Creamery,  extras  (92  score),  per 
lK)un.»,  47.  :  higher  score,  47  ^  O^^*' j  t",'™' 
to  flrr.ts,  3«f«46c;  state  dairy,  35(a>4bc, 
ladles,    31'fi34c. 

Cheese.— Flats,  sj.ecials,  24(Ji24i^c;  do., 
colo.-ed.    23  Vic;    prime,    22Vifn23c.  , 

Ej;g8.  —  Fresh  gathered  extras.  57W5«c, 
extra  firsts.  52r<i53c;  nearby  white,  Ane  to 
fancy,  72'^'i  7(*ic;  ordinary  to  good,  60@70c; 
•browns,    5Hr.;  02c. 

Dressed  I'oultrv. — Philadelpluia  .ind  Long 
Island  broilers,  fancy,  38r«40c;  old  roo.s- 
ters,  20c;  squ*bs,  $2.75(57  6.50  per  dozen. 
Spring  ducks,  per  lb.,  25rfi28c;  turkeys, 
fresh   killed,    37c.  ,,,      _,„  ^^ 

Vegetables  and  Greens. — Beets,  bbl..  $2.50 
Q3  Onions,  per  loO-lb.  bag,  $2.25(33. 
Potatoes,  .lersev,  $2.75fJi3.25  bbl;  state  and 
western.  $2.50(^i  4.25  per  bbl.  Cariots,  $1.75 
((I  2  25    bbl 

Apples— Weiilthv.  $3.50(??5  bbl;  Mcintosh, 
$4rfi7;  Jonathan,  $4(?^f6.50;  York  Imperial, 
$4 ((I) 5;  Twenty  Ounce,  $3.50r(i  5.50;  King, 
$4(ffl5,50;    Baldwin.    $3.50(?i'4.50. 

LANCASTEE    LIVE    STOCK 


(Reported    by  McClain   Commission   Co.) 
Lancaster,     I'a.,    Nov.    26,    1917. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  for  today's  market 
were  lf>2  cars  as  compared  with  J 40  cars 
last  Monday.  Today's  supply  was  the  light- 
est for  a  Monday  since  early  in  July,  and 
today's  market  was  the  highest  for  all  kinds 
of  ciitlle  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Lancaster  StocK  Yards  The  receipts  camn 
from  Virginia,  32  cars;  Chicago,  29;  BufTalo, 
22;  Pittsbursh,  8:  N.  Y.  State,  5;  Indian- 
apolis,   3;    Maryland.    2;    Pittsburgh,    1. 

The  attendance  of  buyers  was  fair,  and 
at  the  close  a  cood  clearance  bad  been  effect- 
ed. Sellers  were  compelled  to  ask  from  25 
to  50  cents  more  for  everythine  they  had 
to  sell  over  last  week's  prices,  and  the  light 
supply  holiied  them  to  get  it.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  day's  tradinir  was  the  sale 
of  a  car  of  strictly  good  Canadian  beef  cat- 
tle.    They  were  purebred  Shorthoras,  weigh- 


Pittaburgh,    Pa.,    Nov.    26,    1917. 

Cattle. — The  supply  on  sale  Monday  was 
100  loads  comjiared  with  160  loads  the  week 
before.  With  the  light  suiiply  on  sale  and  a 
good  attendance  of  buyers  present  the  mar- 
ket ruled  active  and  generally  25c  per  cwt. 
higher  on  all  <n-ade8.  Heifers  in  fair  supply 
and  market  ruled  active  at  about  the  same 
advance  as  steers.  Cows  sold  stronger  on 
bologna  and  choice  heavy,  while  medium 
grades  wen  steady.  Bulls  higher  on  all 
grades.  Best  fresh  cows  steady,  springs 
sloiw.  Today's  cattle  supply  was  105  loads. 
The  demand  was  fair,  and  market  fairly  ac- 
tive generally,  and  strong  to  higher  on  de- 
sirable   grades. 

Good    to   choice    $12.75^j  13.50 

Good,    1300-1400  lb 12. 35r<i  12.75 

Medium    to   good,    12001300  lb.    IC. 75 (?i' 11.75 

Common,    700-900   lb noCiCf    7.00 

Heifers.   700-1100  Kb 6.00<ffil0.00 

Bologna     cows      4.75r«i5.75 

Fresh   cows  and   sjirinirers   ....       $25rS110 

Calves. — Receipts  of  caWes  light  and  mar- 
ket ruled  steady  all  week.  Today's  receipts 
of    calves     were     500    head.       Market    ruled 

Veal    calves    $ll.n0(«  15.00 

Heavy  and  thin  calves 5.0Or<i  10.50 

Hogs.— The  supply  of  hogs  has  been  lib- 
eral all  week  and  with  a  good  demand  th» 
market  ruled  steady  to  strong  all  week.  To- 
day's hog  receii)t8  were  100  double-deck 
loads.      Market   ruled  lower  on   aH    grades. 

Prime   heavies    $17.75((ij 

Best  heavy   Yorkers    17.40(5?) 

Good    pigs     17.2007  17.25 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  has  been  licht  and  sheep  ruled 
8'teady  at  Monday's  prices,  while  Vambs  were 
in  verv  good  demand  and  closed  75  cents 
per  cwt.  al>ove  Monday's  prices.  Today's  re- 
ceipts were  12  double-deck  loads.  Market 
fairlv  active  at  steady  prices. 
Prim'e  wethers   (95  to  100  lb.)  .$11.25(fl.ll.75 

Good   mixed    10.25(^11.00 

Pair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers  . .      9.00(7MO.OO 
Spring    lambs    12.00 W  17.50 

NEW  TOBK  HAT  AND  OBAIN 


New  York  City,  Nov.  26.  1917. 
P(>(kd. — \  higher  level  was  quoted  for  city 
qualities  yesterday,  but  Western  was  nnset- 
tled  and  it  was  apparent  that  slight  conces- 
sions were  available.  However,  in  compari- 
son with  the  recent  gains  established  the 
fietba<'l:  was  frifltng.  The  demand  was  re- 
jKirfed  good  at  all  mill  centers,  but  jirodnc- 
ers  are  understood  to  be  sold  ahead  to  the 
Government  limit.  Rome  hope  Is  held  out 
that  by  the  proposed  rules  transportation 
facilitieift  will  be  imi>roved,  and  that  deliv- 
eries, particularly  to  Eastern  consumers,  can 


December    1,    1917. 


be  put  thru  on  a  better  basis.  Qttoted: 
Western  spring  in  lOU-pound  sacks,  $42; 
standard  middlings,  $43.50;  flour  in  lOO- 
pound  sacks  to  arrive,  $52;  red  do^  to  ar- 
rive in  100-pound  sacks,  $62.50.  City  feed, 
bulk  bran,  $41;  100-pound  sacks,  <$4'J; 
heavy  feed,  $45;  100-i>ound  sacks,  $46;  red 
dog,  $64;  flour,  $63.  Linseed  oil  meal,  $55 
per   ton. 

Hay  and  Straw. — More  hay  is  being  un- 
loaded at  33d  street,  and  buyers  are  bidding 
lower  prices  today.  Holders  slow  to  cut 
recent  as>kiug  |>rice8,  but  some  business  at 
lower  figures  than  latedy  quoted,  especially 
on   lower  grades. 

Hay. — No.  1  timothy,  $34;  No.  2,  93\i<i 
33;  Fancy  light  clover,  $31@33;  mixed, 
|26@'28. 

Wheat. — No.    2    red,    $2.25. 

Oorn  — No.    2   yellow,    new,    $1.95. 

Ooi  ..-    No.   2.    79'%c. 

Rye. — .$1.89. 

FHILADELFHIA  HAT  AND   GBAIN 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Nov.    26,    1917. 

Baled  Hay  and  .Straw. — Receipts,  900  tons 
of  hay  and  4  cars  of  straw.  The  hay  mar 
ket  ruled  firm  under  a  good  demand.  While 
receipts  were  more  liberal,  offerings  on  the 
sjiot  were  only  moderate  and  kept  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  .Straw  sold  fairly  and  rul- 
ed   firm    under    small    supplies. 

Timothy  hay,  according  to  location:  No.  1 
large  bales,  $27.50(S)28;  No.  1  small  bales, 
$27.50f«28;  No.  2,  $26®26.50;  No.  3,  $23(5, 
24.50.  Clover  mixel  hay:  Light  mixed,  $26 
@26.50;  No.  1,  do.,  $25@25.50;  No.  2,  do., 
$22(§)23. 

Bran. — Trade  was  quiet,  but  supplies  were 
small  and  the  market  ruled  firm  and  higher. 
Quot.itiond    (ear   lots,    including    sacks): 

Wheat.— No.  2,  red,   $2.25. 

Corn. — Normal. 

Oats. — No.  2,  78@78<Vic;  standard  white, 
77%(57«c. 

Rye. — 'Nearby,    as   to  quality,    $1.73  @  1.78. 

PHILADELPHIA    DAIBT    MABKET 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.   26,   1917. 

Butter. — The  market  for  high-grade  solid- 
packed  creamery  ruled  firm  at  the  late  ad- 
vance, with  demand  readily  absorbing  tb>- 
limited  offerings.  Medium  grades  were  pret- 
ty well  cleaned  up,  but  lower.  Unattractive 
butter  was  slow  of  sale  and  irregular  in 
value.  Fancy  prints  were  scarce  and  firm, 
with  demand  fairly  active,  but  medium  poor 
qualities  were  quiet  and  weak. 

Western,  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  ex- 
tra, 46e;  higher  scoring  goods,  47(h,48e;  ex- 
tra firsts,  45(§45^c;  firsts,  44(3'44i^c;  sec- 
onds, 41(S)42c;  sweet  creamery,  extra,  47c; 
undergrades,  44  (5?  4 6c;  nearby  prints,  fancy, 
50c;  average,  extra,  47  Cct  49c;  firsts,  45  (fr 
46c;  seconds,  41  @: 43c;  special  fancy  brands 
of  prints  were  jobbing  at   53  (n)  56c. 

Cheese. — The  market  ruled  firm  on  de- 
sirable stock,  but  demand  was  only  moderate. 

iNew  York,  full  cream,  fancy,  June,  25V4c; 
specials  higher;  do.,  fresh  made,  best,  23 '/4 
^2-3 ^c;    do.,    fair   to  good,    22H@23c. 

FEW  TOBK  MILK  MABKET 

New  York   City,   Nov.   26,    1917. 

Supply  and  demand  are  well  balanced.  The 
tendency  is  toward  a  shortage.  Thia  condi- 
tion is  expected  to  continue  for  about  two 
weeks.  If  the  market  follows  the  course  of 
other  years,  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in 
demand  just  before  ChristUMis.  The  condi- 
tions ruling  in  the  market  are  io  different 
this  year  from  those  ever  experienced  hero 
before  that  one  can  prophesy  nothing.  .V 
Federal  Milk  Commission  has  been  appointed 
by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Food  Admini«trator, 
to  study  the  problems  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution with  a  view  to  establishing  rates 
to  producers  and  consumers  based  on  co>t 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  It  includes  rep- 
reseotatives  of  the  Federal  and  State  Food 
Commissions,  the  New  York  Board  of  Healtli. 
jiroducers,  distributors  and  consumers.  It 
will  take  up  its  duties  immediately  in  order 
to   be  able  to  report  before  January   1. 

The  Dairymen's  League  rates  for  Novem- 
b.-^r  for  Grade  B  (barn  score  55)  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  the  first  district  are  as  foillows: 
$3.34  a  hundred  for  3  percent  milk;  $3.5'. 
or  approximately  7 Vi  cents  a  quart,  for  3.0 
percen:  and  $3.69  for  4  percent.  Receipts  of 
milk  and  cream  in  40  quart  cans  for  week 
ending  November  24,  were  as  follows: 
Railroad  Milk  Cream 

Erie     41,202  l,4«,a 

Susquehanna      4,897  37 

West  Shore 9,440  870 

Lackawanna     54,690  1,475 

N.    Y.    Central    (long    haul) 

inoluding  Rutland 107,737  1,813 

Ontario      32,916  l.Ori-* 

Lehigh   Valley    39,760  440 

Now   Haven    3,645 

Pennsylvania      7,940  6 » 

Other  sources    5,620  160 

Totals     307.847  7,9"-» 

Same  week  last  year 323,498  7,C<.i2 

TOBACCO   MARKET 

Unlike  most  northern  tobacco  growin.^ 
localities,  the  Pennsylvania  section  has  ahowi 
it'*  hand  with  reference  to  prices.  The  sa' ■ 
of  the  crop  is  now  well  under  way  and  !'> 
some  extent  it  is  a  very  good  time  to  g- 1 
into  the  band  wagon.  A  large  percentage  <-f 
the  product  has  been  sold  and  at  pri.  J 
even  higher  than  was  exi)ected.  It  is  sn  i 
that  buyers  are  so  numerous  that  if  several 
are  allowed  to  pass  it  makes  little  differen.  '■. 
as  there  are  always  more  to  follow.  All  i'  - 
terests,  large  and  small,  are  in  the  field.  T: 
big  factories  are  ajiparently  buying  alni'  ' 
«ver>"thing  in  their  way;  the  small  factor  <  ■ 
are  equally  busy  and  even  the  speculati-r 
are  not  afraid  of  the  situation  as  shown  bv 
their  presence  in  the  field.  The  latter  hav.i 
jiaid  prices  which  seem  to  preclude  specii  a- 
tion,  ranging  as  high  as  $26  per  cwt.  l!<t 
most  inferior  offering  was  salable  at  .?l » 
per  cwt;  and  badly  hail  cut  and  other^'^J," 
damaged  product  commanded  $18  to  $  • -^ 
PiM,-..  rai.gii.h'  all  the  way  up  to  $30  !•'" 
cwt.  were  reiMined  and  there  are  those  *  .•> 
would  not  accept  even  this  figure.  Stripp -  ' 
has  actively  commenced  and  the  coming  "' 
favorable  casing  we.ither  and  a  little  mo'O 
freedom  from  other  duties  will  see  the  opcr.i- 
tion  pushed  to  the  limit.  This  operation 
tends  to  increase  the  estimate  of  the  qua'.i  / 
of  the  product  which  is  conceded  to  be  mucn 
better  than  usual.  There  is  an  unusual  fr''*"" 
dom  from  iK)le  burn  but  the  prevailing  f  •' 
weather  during  the  curing  season  was  sorr' 
what  unfavorable  to  color  and  texture. — "■ 
B.    Tweed,   Nor.   26,    1917. 
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Pennsylvania  Jtarmer 


N  AN  ^^  MUSIC 

1\  r\iM    MOUNTAIN 

By  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


I 


htlrnilfnwrrtirn-firniifn'Tirniit^^^^^ 


ert.     With   danger  of  pursuit   praC    Smaelf    he  Irir""^^  ^""^  ""^"^^^'^ 
tically  ended,  and  only 'a  chance  en-    ilToZ  hills"   '"'''''  ^^   '^"° 
counter  to  fear,  de  Spain  tried  to  help        Anin,«fpH    k      .u 
himself    by    walking   the    horse    and    heid    h  ""    ^^^'^    thoughts,    he 

resting  his  bleeding  foot  In  front  of  everv  «t  ""'7  "P-^tream,  hoping  at 
the  pommel,  letting  the  pony  pick  whlTh  h^  a  "^T  '""^  ^""^"  ^"^"^ 
his  way  as  he  chose.     A  period  of  un-    Tave    klown    tbt    T'^"      ""    ^°"''* 

k  in  de  Snain'«    ?.!^'',?."^'^    ^^^«    by    the   sound    of 


consciousness,  a  blank  in  de  Spain's    the    falli 
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mind,  soon  followed  the  slowing  up. 
He  came  to  himself  as  he  was  lurch- 


ng  water,  but,  weakening 
soon,  he  found  he  must  abandon  hope 
or    getting   up  to    it. 


Henry  de  Spam  is  the  new  General   Man-    ninmnimt   ♦« 
iger  of  the   stage   line   running    between   the     "'»™0""t  to 

rich    mines    of    the    Spanish    Sinks    and    the     from   his  stirnin  .        ,^^     . 

tflwn   of    Sleepy    Cat.      He    immediately    gets                                        *  "^^I    With    his    hands.       How    Ion?    hp     i           J"*    *"""' 

in  troubie.with  members.of  What  is  known        Before  he  Slackened  speed  he  tried  '•^de  in  this  way.  or  how  far   he  nev^    \lT  '    ^'   ^' 

look  behind  ff.  r/»o« .*„      Pr  Unow   TT« .  'ease    and 


tering   at 

• 7    ^    „— „     .JOse  neaaquarters  are  at    *„  ,„   ,    .    »..     ,  "*"^v.u  no  iritju  —•• '   ""J.  "*   "uw  lar,  ne  nev-    Ipde-o    o^^  ,   ^ugg  ed    upward,     a 

^^'^<"  t^^k..  ^u"  *"'  *''*#  ^u^^^*"  '*»"<>''•  ^  behind  to  reconnoitre.     With    ®^  ^^^w.  He  was  roused  to  conscioim  ,  '^^^^^    "^    bushes,    he 

ers,  >assoon,   assaults  one  of  the  stage  driv-     rpHpf  ho   r^^^^^t      ^    x.,  wiiu  ,        ,^  »"uocu  lu  conscious-    crawled    wpnUxr   «„    u       j  »     "c 

■  = '-  i,y  de  Spain.    The  Mor-    f®"®^  ^^  perceived  his  sight  to  be  a    ness  by   the  unaccustomed  sound  of       ''"'I^'^^eakly  on  hands  and  knees 


m  iivii."^    wTi.u   uxDuiuora  VI    wu&i   is   Known 
II  Moij-'iin's  gang  whose  headquarters  are  at 


eri.  a.. J  is  arrested  by  de  Spain.    The  Mor-  ^''""^  ""^  perceived  his  sight  to  be  a  ^^^^  t)y   the  unaccustomed  sound  of  :'~"r"   "ctt«.iy  on  nands  and  knees 

/;jl.'r^^ut^Vcf.^p?-'^.aJTpLiS"l'n''te^^:a^n':  Ho^    ""T"'    ^""^    '^    ^^"^'^^'^^    ^^^  ^"""''^^      ^^'''      Underneath      his  stretfh.rj'°',/° '''"^^^^  ^^^^b^"-' 

time,  de  Spain  falls  in  love  with  Nan  Mor-  ^o"zon  he  could  discover  no  Dursu-  Worse's  feet.  »treicned    himself    on    the    flattened 

p.rU;png-^"^fiJ".t3  oYSttSi  5"'     C^°-i-^   a   secluded   spot,    he       It  was  pitch  dark  everywhere   The  sZT"'    '"'    ^^^^    ^^'^    ^    ^- 

Tf^:r  wiyi'''of'"cr'y^ngVv^or"w!?h*r/  dismounted.   Cut  open   his  boot,   and  horse   after   the   hard    experience   of  u         , 

^:r!^  for  %^l^''"^J''l}^.^tlt  •-j"°e'^  S.^!^f  .^^!^  ^   ^""et.   passing   down-  the  evening  was  drinking  a  welcome  „„.-       "^""^^  ^"^  ''^"^^  daylight.     Cc 


a    heavy 
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-        -    -   -""&   nuitj   uii   nis 
.     .    ^     ,.  -  o-..  ......    - »waiiuwea   up   m   the    h«  .  ^"^'^'^^  "P  ^t  the  sky.  At  length 

un  «n.  TT!^  '"'"  ^^°^^^'  ^"  ^^°°**    ^'^^'-     ^  ^"•*<*^^  a^d  uncontrollable    near'wif       J"'''''  '"  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^'^ 
up  and  looked  at  It.     Then  he  drew    thirst  seized  the  wounded  man      He    "f  ^^^«^«  ^^  had  slept  and  looked 

his  revolver  again  and  broke  It.     He   could    hear    the    water    falling'  over   f?   •   "®  ^PP^^red  to  be  near  the 

On  Muric  Mountain  brand'thr^wTh''^'"'  '"  ''\'^^'"-   '"'  '''''''  ""^^  '^""^^^  ^'^^'y  -<*   him  and  irrath'^^  '""'  ^'^""^^  ^° 

T^     r,     .  ^^  threw  them  away.     The  last    painfully   out    of  the   aaHHip    f«    th^  '       "  '"  rather  an  exposed  place 

De  Spain    When   be  cllmb«i   into  cartridge   had    not    been    flred.      He  ground.     WUh  the  Hnes  m  h  a  left  .?°  '"*"•  ""«  "'">  »«"'"  Wm  for 

tos^on  a  saddle,  waa  losing  alght  and  "ould  not  even  figure  out  how  he  had  hand   he  crawled   toward  the  wat.^   ""  ""«""  ■"•<"»'»  worthless  m  i'y. 

„..c,ousness     He  knew  he  could  no  happened  to  have  six  cartridge.  In  and.  lying  SaT  on    hrground  beside   "^'"  '""•  '""""""^  ""  strongly  de- 

l,.8er  defend   himself,   and   was   so  the   cylinder,    for   he   rarely    loaded  «he    horsi    .,.,  V.dlTllT'^t  ^''""^  '"^'-mct  of  self-„rese4.„„^ 


1  ,1  e     .1    I.I  —  —  —    —  ^-a* ti luecB    in.   '<*uu.  lying  nac  c 

l^t^'th  !      ?   ^1°""!'''    """"^    ^^^   "''  cylinder,    for    he    rarely    loaded   *he    horse,    put    his    head    down    to   7*""^"  ^"'"""'^^  °^  seir-preservation, 

fint  that  only  the  determination  of   more  than  five.     Indeed.   It  was  his    drink.     The  horse,   meantime    satis-   t!l^^'\''^'}'^  o^<=«   °>ore   up  the 


utting    distance    between    him    and   Axed  habit-to  avoid  accldents-nev-    fled,    lifted    his    h;ad    wUh    a    gulT   ^'"'^  P^^^^  ^^  the  stream.     He  clam- 
«y  pursuers  held  him  to  the  horse    er   to   carry    a   cartridge    under   the   rinsed   his   mouth,   and  pulled   back     k''''  "  ^""^''^^  ''''  ^'^^^^  ^^ere  he 
^er  he  spurred  away.    With  the  In-    hammer  of  his  gun-yet  i>ow  there    ward.      The    line     slipped    from    de    ^'^  '''^'  ''^'"^^  ^«  '""^d  a  hiding- 
T    tl"  ''^T\'''  '"'"'^''  ^^'^    ''"'    ^''°    °"^-      ^"^°"^    '^'^S   to    Spain's  hand.     Alarmed    the  weLn     ^''''-     "  ^^'  ^'  '"^^  ^«ot  of  a  t.ny 
Iflr'^id  for  his  means  of  de-    explain    the    circumstance,    he    took   ed  man  scrambled  aft";  them      The    "ff'"  "^^"^  ^^«   '^'^'^'  striking 

\in.e  and  was  relieved  to  find  his  fresh  stock  of  his  chances  and  be-  horse  startled,  shied  and  before  f '^^^«  °^  ^^^'^^te.  had  patiently  hoi- 
mover,  after  his  panicky  dash  for  gan  to  wonder  whether  he  might  yet  his  rider  could  get  to  his  feet  solmr  ""^^^  °"'  ^  «^^"°^  ^^l  Beside 
«fe  y,  safe  In  Its  place.     He  put  his   escape  and  live.  ered  off  In  a  trat      While  deSo^in    '''''  ^  ^''^'  "^^««  "'  frost-bitten  roc'k 

k»d  to  his  belt  for  fresh  cartridges.        He  climbed  again  into  the  saddle,    "stened  In  consternation,  the  es^ap     ^^^  '^""°'  ^°^  °"«  «'  ^he  bowlders 
I„t  ■!    h  T.H^°'''.,    ?'  ''•"'^^"'^    ^"''   ''^'''^  '°  ^  ^^^^'  ^°°^«d  care-    ed  horse,  falling  into  an  easy  stride      ^^  '''''^  '"^  «"^»»  ^  ^^^  as  to  roof 
\Z  V  ^^\i'^™  ^''  '^"'^^  'acul-    fully  over  the  desert.     It  was  with    galloped  away  into  the  nig^[  \''  ^°^   °'  ^^ve.    the   entrance   to 

|UM.    He  could  not  recollect  why  he    an  effort  that  he  could  steady  him-        Stunned   by   thl«  ni.w   L.'f.^  ^^""^  ^^^  """^  ^^^^^"^  than  a  man's 

kad  no   belt.      Believing   hi.   senses   self  and  the  extent  of  his  weakness    and  listen  in  r^in^i.T  ,^"^*^^"°«'    ^^^-      De   Spain   crawled    Into    this 
tricked  him.  he  felt  again  and  again    surprised    him.      What    furtrer  per     ^ng    hoof  beat 'T^  '  /' -    '''"^'-     "'  ^^^^^'^^'^  '""^^  ''ol    h  s 

or  .^before  he  would  believe  it  was    plexed  him  as  he  crossed  ^  long  d  -     he  sltuaUon   I'n  whicr^h/^r     :""    '^"''    °^^°    >^^^«    ^«   '^onM   show   a 
ot  buckled   somewhere   about   him.    vide,  got  another  good  view  and  saw.  left  him      It  wL"h     worn  tZlZ   '™'"  ^^""^^"'^^  ''  "^«^*'   -^   if  it 
Bat  it  was  gone,  and  he  stuck  back    no    pursuit    threatening    In    any    di-    blow    that    co^H    hLrT  ,  w    ^^^«  ^"^^^^-ed  by  his  enemies  he  had 

hh.s  waistband  his  useless  revolver,  rectlon.  was  to  Identify  the  country  "^11^  it  had  and  re  turned '  witt-  '  ""'^^°^^  °'  ^  '''''''  -'^^  the 
turn  ;'b,  ^r  "'"n"'''  '"'  ""'  '^  "^  ''''  "^^^  ^-'y  ^-«^-->^  --y-  -ch  Ph  losopiy"  he  could  to  com  ^^^"^"  ^^'^^^  ^  ^-ting-knife,  and  one 
Uurro.    his  horse  cruelly.  where  in  sight  that  he  could  recog-    plete   the   drink    of   water   that    C    [T'  T/T'"'  "'^'  "''^'  *°  ^"-^^^^^ 

I  Blood  running  continually  Into  his  nize  was  Music  Mountain.  This  now  probably  cost  him  his  lifl  Af\  «  7  ^^'^^^^^'  ^  mountain-lion  might  have 
eyes  from  the  wound  in  his  head  lay  to  the  northwest,  and  he  knew  cold  water  never  tasted  sweeter  n^v  *°  ^^  reckoned  with;  and  if  a  pur- 
jiade  liim  think  his  eyes  were  gone,  he  must  be  a  long  way  from  any  er  was  so  grateful  to  Tir  nLh  !i'  '"^'"  ^^""''^  '°"*'^  ^^°^  "«der  the 
Itti  direction  was  a  thing  quite  be-  country  with  which  he  was  familiar,  tongue,  and  since  Uie  nrice  of  th«  """"^  ^*'  °°'^  "^^^""^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  «^ 
Ijwd  his  power  to  compass.  He  made  But  there  was  no  gainsaying,  even  draft  might  be  measured  bv  lif«  ^^"'"^  ^°^'*'  *"^''  ^  ^^^'t,  of  the 
pue  effort  to  guidie,  and  his  Infuri-  in  his  confused  condition.  Music  itself,  he  drank  extravagantlvstoo  "J'"*"  ^  ,^°^^^*1  revolver  or  ammunl- 
|»ted  horse  flew  along  as  if  winged.  Mountain.  After  looking  at  It  a  ping  at  times  to  rest  and  after  ^'"'''"^^'t'  ^^^^^  ^  hope  involved  a 
A  *-arm.  sticky  feeling  In  his  right    long  time  he  headed  with  some  hesi-   breathing  deeply    to  drink  ae'ain  ^^^^^  ^^^^  °^  confidence,  but  de  Spain 

••t  warned  him,  when  he  tried  to    tatlon  cautiously  toward  It,  with  in-        wh       u     u  ^'  .  ^^^  ^"  optimist— most  railroad  men 

ake  some  mental  inventory  of  his    tent  to  Intercept  the  first  trail  to  the  ^,t  ""  «««"*»°«^Jy    ^re. 

Wdition.     of    at    least     one    oMier   northeast.       This    would    take    him   T^^f  ,    craving,  he  dashed  the        The  outlook  was.  in  truth,  not  al- 

Nnd.     But  he  found   he  could  In-    toward  Sleepy  Cat.  VH^  "^u  ^'^^  '"^  ^^°*^    together  cheerful— some  would   have 

ntory  nothing,  recollect  next  to  As  his  eyes  continued  to  sweep  the  H^ trtT fl^^^  °?^'''  T'  ^'^  ^^'^'  '''"'''*  ^^'  ^"''  ^  ^'""^^^^^  "^^"-  de3- 
thin^.  and  all  that  he  wanted  to  horizon  he  not^  that  the  sun  was  "f  thi  a1k«H  fh  ^  h""?  ""^V""""  P«'^^^»"^t  it  had  some  slight  con- 
t  wa.s  to  escape.  More  than  once  down  and  it  wa7 growing  dark  Thll  ^hM  .  ?.  ^'^  ""''"^  ^'^^^  '"''"''°°'  ^°^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^s  not  given 
itried  to  look  behind,  and  he  dash-   brought  a  Lief  anra  difficulty  Ind  wa^".^-".         T.'  "'  '"  '"''    '"  long-range  forebodings.     The  ris- 

Ikis  hand  across  his  red  forehead,    left  him  less  in  fear  of  ^0^1;.^     II  ^   ^'"^  ^""^  ^"""^"^  '"^  ^*-    '"^  ^""  «^""^  '"  ^  glory  of  clearness. 

»  could  not  see  twenty  feet  ahead  bu  mal  ^hlrder "or  h^to  r^^^^^^^^  2TI  T  "Z  "°''^'^  '"^  ''  '"'  *^  ^"'^  *^^  ^°°'  ^'^^t  air  rolling  up  the 
behind  him.  Even  when  he  hur-  a  knXn  till  Thf  L^^^  In  rnit«  T  .IT''  "^'"  ^^''^^'  "°**  "'"""^^""  ^*«  ^^^^eful  and  refresh- 
%  Wiped  the  cloud  from  his  eyes  of  the  long  hard  ride  seemed  frJlh  T  """"^  ^'^  ''*""^'  '^'^  ^''"-  ^'^^  ^^^'"^  ^^t  on  the  rock,  he 
'Vision  seemed  to  have  failed,  and  yit.  and  f;  Spa,„:* tth  one  cari  fo  TekT  "'  '"'"^^'^'  '''  '^"  ''''''''''  '^^  ^^^^  ^"'"^-^  ^^'  <^-"^ 
«rU^:^"fTst^Ltsirbl-  dir^Z'LTrnltirzfd^^  ^.Meantime,  the  ntt.  stream  beside  ^S  h^SaV"  rtlerexLr 
;;.  himself  and  more  of  the  Mor-   nnea^ine:  .^  t^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^    ^ffot  fn^  folilid  irsliran^;   irt^^d^^r^^er  anTl^ 

4  perceptible   weakness   presently    L7  gi^r  U^d^eV?  net   re^rd^n^ rhVc:n1;;ir  d^ffi^  ^rst  Jrk  was  Cl::;^ly^^;:;eare  tt 

^ed  him  to  realize  he  mu.t  look  to    danger  in  his  uncharted  ride     It  be-   TuU      But  h«  fl  i   «°"f  t  °n   dlffl-  wound  and  attempt  (o  rebandage  it. 

'wo.ndedfoot.    This  he  did  with-    came   again   a    problem    for    him    t«  was  abl  to  attemnt  tZ^^^^^^^^  "  ^'',  '"""'"•'•   '"'   '''  *^'^  ^^^^^ 

Slackening  speed.     The  sight  of   keep  his  seat  in  the  .saddle.     He  wa!  Tng  „ear    o  one  side  of  ib?"'       T  "'.'  '"'^'?   alleviation  -  sleep - 

'»W  the  feeling  Inside  his  torn  and    aware     at     Intervals     that     h^  wS    L/ h^Jn    /  ,  n         //  ,          ''"^'  '"^'  "^"^^^^^^ 

■^•l-soaked   boot    was   not    reassur-    steadying    himseTf    like    1    drunL^   streak       Tb                .    "    ''°"''    '''"  ^'^  ''''''''''  '^^  '""^  ''^^^'  ^«  ^'^^'^^ 

but  he  rode  on,  sparing  neither   man.     Ill  efforts  to  guide  the  hoi^e    nl'l^,;          \rj"',   ''"'    "'    *'"''  '■"*"  ^''  "'^^  '''''^'  ^"^  '^"  •'^««'° 

Horse    nor    his    exhaustion.      It   only  bewildered   tLe   beast    and   the   ^ttT.Z\7           ''"'',  ''''"''   *'"  '"*"  "  ^'"^'^  ^'""'^^'•• 

only   when   spells    of   dizziness,    two  travelled  on  maudircu^es  and    1^  '  fb,       ""^/^^^ff  ^^-     "  ^««  ^'  ^-«  this  repose  that  proved  his 

-rrtng    with    frequency,    warned    doubled  back  on  their  track  un  ,1  de   a^d  tie  l^^J'Le  T''..'"  /"""'    ""'"*"^-     ^'  ^°^^  *°  unconsciou«- 

iracK  until  ae   and  the  hlglier  and  faster  the  stream    ness  so  weak  he  could  scarcely  lift 
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his  head.  It  was  still  day.  A  con- 
suming thirst  rt.saai'.e'i  him,  but  he 
lacked  the  strcMjf.li  to  crawl  out  of 
his  cave,  and,  looking  toward  his 
bandaged  foot,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  how  it  had  ble.i  while  he 
slept.  When  he  could  rally  from  his 
discouragement  he  rewound  the 
bandages  and  told  himself  what  a 
fool  he  had  been  to  drag  his  foot  up 
the  rocks  before  the  wound  had  had 
any  chance  to  heal.  He  resolved, 
despite  his  thirst,  to  lie  still  all  day 
and  give  the  artery  absolute  quiet. 
It  required  only  a  little  stoicism; 
the  stake  was  life. 

Toward  afternoon  his  restlessness 
increased,  but  he  clung  to  his  re- 
solve to  lie  still.  By  evening  he  was 
burning  with  thirst,  and  when  morn- 
ing came  after  a  feverish  night,  with 
his  head  on  fire  and  his  mouth  crust- 
ed dry,  he  concluded  rightly  that  one 
or  both  of  his  wounds  had  become 
infected. 

De     Spain     understood     what     It 
meant.     He  looked  regretfully  at  the 
Injured   foot.     Swollen   out  of  shape 
and  angry-looking,  the  mere  abear- 
ance would  have  told   him,   had  the 
confirmation    been    needed,    that    his 
situation  was  becoming  critical.  This 
did  not  so  much  disconcert  him  as  it 
surprised  him  and  spurred  him  men- 
tally to  the  necessity  of  new  meas- 
ures.    He  lay  a  long  time  thinking. 
Against    the    infection    he    could    do 
little.     But  the  one  aid  at  his  hand 
was  abundance  of  cold  water  to  drink 
and  bathe  his  wound  in,  and  to  this 
he  resolved  now  to  drag  himself.     To 
crawl  across  the  space  that  separated 
him  from  the  pool  required   all   the 
strength  he  could  summon.     The  sun 
was  already  well  up  and  its  rays  shot 
like  spectrum  arrows  thru  the  spray 
of  the  dainty  cataract,  which  spurted 
in  a  jewelled  sheet  over  a  rocky  ledge 
twenty  feet  above  and  poured  noisi- 
ly down  from  the  broad  pool   along 
jagged  bowlders  below. 
"  Crawling,*    choking     with     thirst, 
slowly  forward,  he  reached  the  water, 
and,   reclining  on   his   side   and   one 
elbow,  he  was  about  to  lean  down  to 
drink   when  he   suddenly    felt,    with 
some   kind    of    an   instinctive   shocTt, 
that  he  was  no  longer  alone  on  the 
ledge.     He  had  no  interest  in  analyz- 
ing the  conviction;   he  did  not  even 
question  it.     Not  a  sound  had  reach- 
ed his  ears.     Only  a  moment  before 
he  had  looked   carefully   all  around. 
But  the  field  of  his  vision  was  closely 
circumscribed  by  the  walls  about  him. 
It  was  easy  for  an   invader  to  come 
on    his   retreat    unawares   —    at    all 
events,  somebody,  be  was  almost  sure, 
stood  behind  him.    The  silence  meant 
an  enemy.     The  first  thing  to  expect 
was  a  bullet.     It  would  probably  bo 
aimed  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

And  it  was  this  thought  that  cost 
the  defenseless  man   at   the  moment 
the  most   pain— that   feeling,   in   ad- 
vance, of  the  blow  of  the  bullet  that 
should   snuff   out   his   life.      Defense 
was  out  of  the  question;    he  was  as 
helpless   as   a  baby.      An   Impulse  in 
his  flnfeers  to  clutch  his  revolver  he 
restrained   at  once  —  it   could  only 
hasten  his  death.     He  wondered,  as 
the   seconds   passed,   why   his   execu- 
tioner hesitated  to  shoot,  but  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  the  mental  horror 
of  being  shot  in  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Anywhere  else  he  would  have  almost 
welcomed  a  bullet;   anywhere  else  it 
might  have  given  him  one  chance  for 
life   thru   rolling  over  after  he  was 
struck  in  an  attempt  to  kill  assailant. 
His  thoughts,  working  in  flashes  of 
lightning,    suggested    every    possible 
trick  of  escape,  and  as  rapidly  reject- 
ed each.     There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  play  the  part,  to  take  the  blow 


with  no  more  than  a  quiver  when  it 
came.     He  had  once  seen  a  man  shot 
in  just  that  way.     Braced  to  such  a 
determination,   de  Spain  bent  slowly 
downward,    and,    with    eyes    staring 
into  the  water  for  a  reflection  that 
might  afford  a  glimpse  of  his  enemy, 
he  began  to  drink.     A  splash  above 
his    head    frightened    him    almost    to 
death.     It  was  a  waterousel  dashing 
into    the   foaming   cataract    and    out 
again,  and  the  spray  falling  from  the 
sudden   bath  wrecked   the   mirror  of 
the  pool,     De   Spain   nearly   choked. 
Each  mouthful  of  water  was  a  strug- 
gle.     The  sense  of  impending  death 
had  robbed  even  the  life-giving  drafts 
of   their  tonic;   each   instant  carried 
its  acute  sensation  of  being  the  last. 
At  length,  his  nerves,   weakened   by 
hunger  and  exposure,  revolted  under 
the  strain.     Suppose  it  should  be,  af- 
ter all,   a  fantasy  of  his   fever  that 
pictured  so  vividly  an  enemy  behind. 
With  an  effort  that  cost  more  mental 
torture  than  he  ever  had  known,  he 
drew  back  on  his  elbow  from  the  pool, 
steadied  himself,  turned  his  head  to 
face  his  executioner,  and  confronted 
Nan  Morgan, 


CHAPTER  XUI 


Parley 

She  stood  beside  the  rock  from 
which  the  ledge  was  reached  from 
below,  and  as  if  she  had  just  stepped 
up  into  sight.  Her  rifle  was  so  held 
in  both  hands  that  it  could  be  fired 
from  her  hip,  and  at  such  close  quar- 
ters with  deadly  accuracy.  As  she 
stood  with  startled  eyes  fixed  on  his 
haggard  face,  her  slender  neck  and 
poised  head  were  very  familiar  to  de 
Spain. 

And    her   expression,   while   it   re- 
flected  her   horrified  alarm,   did  not 
conceal  her  anger  and  aversion  at  the 
sight  of  him.     Unaware  of  the  for- 
bidding   spectacle    he    presented,    de 
Spain,  swept  by  a  brainstorm  at  the 
appearance  of  this  Morgan — the  only 
one  of  all  the  Morgans   he   had   not 
fancied  covering  him  and  waiting  to 
deliver     his     death-warrant — felt     a 
fury  sweep  over  him  at  the  thought 
of  being  shot  by  a  woman.     The  wild 
idea    that    she    meant    to    kill    him, 
which   in   a   rational   moment   would 
never  have  entered  his  mind,  now  in 
his  delirium  completely  obsessed  him. 
Working,    as    it   were,    mechanically, 
even   the  instinct  of  self-defense  as- 
serted itself  against  her.  But  enough 
of  reason  remained  in  his  disordered 
senses   to   tell   him   that   self-defense 
was  out  of  the  question.     Whatever 
she  meant   to  do,  he  could   no  more 
fire  at  this  girl,  even  had  he  a  chance 
— and    he    realized    he    was    at    her 
mercy — than  he  could  at  his  sister; 
and  he  lay  with  his  eyes  bent  on  hers, 
trying  to  read  her  purpose. 

She  stood  guarded,  but  motionless 
with  surprise.  De  Spain  turned  him- 
self slowly  and,  sitting  up,  waited 
for  her  to  speak.  There  was  little 
to  hope  for,  he  thought,  in  her  ex- 
pression. And  all  of  his  duplicity 
seemed  to  desert  him  before  her  cold 
resolution.  The  tricks  he  would  have 
tried,  at  bay  before  a  man,  he  felt 
no  Inclination  to  attempt.  He  read 
in  her  face  only  abhorrence  and  con- 
demnation, and  felt  in  no  way  moved 
to  argue  her  verdict.  "I  suppose." 
he  said,  at  length,  not  trying  to  dis- 
guise his  bitter  resentment  of  her 
presence,  "you've  come  to  finish 
me." 

His  shirt  stained  and  tattered  for 
bandages,  his  hair  matted  in  blood 
on  his  forehead,  his  eyes  inflamed 
and  sunken,  his  lips  crusted  and 
swollen,  the  birthmark  fastened  viv- 
idly on  his  cheek  made  him  a  des- 
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perate  sight.  Regarding  him  steadi. 
ly,  Nan,  as  bewildered  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  come  on  a  great  wounded 
beast  of  prey  still  dangerous,  made 
no  response  to  his  words.  The  two 
stared  at  each  other  defiantly  and 
for  another  moment  in  silence,  "if 
you  are  going  to  kill  me,"  he  con- 
tinned,  looking  into  her  eyes  without 
any  thought  of  appeal,  "do  it  quick." 
Something  in  his  long,  unyielding 
gaze  impelled  her  to  break  the  spell 
of  it.  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 
she  demanded  with  anger,  curbing 
her  voice  to  control  her  excitement 
as  best  she  could, 

De  Spain,  still  looking  at  her,  an- 
swered only  after  a  pause,  "Hiding," 
he  said  harshly. 

"Hiding  to  kill  other  men!"  Nan's 
accusation  as  she  clutched  her  rifle 
was  almost  explosive. 

He  regarded  her  coolly,  and  with 
the  interval  he  had  had  for  thinking, 
his  wits  were  clearing,  "Do  I  look 
like  a  man  hunting  for  a  fight?  Or,' 
he  added,  since  she  made  no  answer, 
"like  a  man  hunting  for  a  quiet  spot 
to  die  in?  How,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
delirium  giving  place  to  indignation, 
"can  you  say  I'm  hiding  here  to  kill 
other  men?  That's  what  your  peo- 
ple tell  you,   is  it?" 

"I  know  you  are  a  murderer." 
In  spite  of  his  weakness  he  flushed. 
"No,"  he  exclaimed  sharply,  "I'm  not  I 
a   murderer.      If   you    think   it"— he 
pointed    contemptuously    to   her  sidel 
— "you  have  your  rifle — use  it!  " 

"My  rifle  is  to  defend  myself  with. 
I  am  not  a  public  executioner,"  she] 
answered  scornfully. 

"You  need  no  rifle  to  defend  your- 
self from  me — tho  I  am  a  murderer] 
And  If  you're  not  a  public  execution- 
er, leave  me  —  I'm  dying  lastl 
enough." 

"You  came  here  to  hide  to  killl 
somebody!"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  the| 
thought  were  a  sudden  explanation. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'here'? 
might     better    ask    why    you    camel 
here,"    he   retorted.      "I  don't  knowl 
where  I  am.     Do  I  look  as  if  I  came 
here  by  choice?"   He  paused.   "List-^ 
en,"  he  said,  quite  master  of  himselU 
"I'll   tell   you   why   I  came.     I  shalfl 
never  get   away   alive,   anyway — yon 
can  have  the  truth  if  you  want  it. 
got  off  my  horse  in  the  night  to  gel| 
a  drink.     He  bolted.     I  couldn't  wall 
I  climbed  up  here  to  hide  until  mjl 
wounds  heal.     Now,  I've  told  you  th^ 
truth.     Where  am  I?" 

The  grip  of  her  hands  on  the  riflj 
might    have    relaxed    somewluit,  m 
she   saw    his    deadly    revolver  in  iti 
accustomed   place  and  did  not  M^ 
to   surrender   her   command   of  bin 
Nor  would  she  tell  him  where  he  wa 
She  parried  his  questions.     He  coulj 
get  no  information  of  any  sort  outi 
her.  Yet  he  saw  that  something  nioij 
than  his  mere  presence  detained  anj 
perplexed  her.     Her  prompt  conder 
nation  of  him   rankled  in  his  minj 
and  the  strain  of  facing  her  suspij 
ion  wore  on  him.     "I  won't  ask  y'' 
anything   more,"   he   said   at  lengtj 
"You  do  right  to  give  me  no  inforoj 
tlon.     It  might  help  me  save  my"'! 
I  can't  talk  any  longer.     You  iooj 
you    think    I've    no    right    to  Hv* 
that's  what  you  think.  Isn't  it?  ^1] 
don't   you  shoot?"     She  only  star 
at   him.      "Why   don't  you   answer^ 
he  demanded  recklessly. 

Nan  summoned  her  resolutloo 
know   you   tried   to  kill  my  cMm 
she  said  hotly,  after  he  had  tauntj 
her  once  more.     "And  I  don't  W 
you  won't  try  it  again  as  soon  a8 ! 
are  able.     And  I  am  going  to  tj 
what  to  do  before  I  tell  you  anytU] 
or  do  anything." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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What  a  Canadian  Farmer  Thinks 

The  story  of  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  for  the  farm  boys  of  Canada 
is  so  inspiring  that  it  takes  fire 
wherever  it  is  told.  In  a  little  town 
in  Western  Canada,  there  was  a  poor 
cripple  who  for  years  had  been  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense.  He 
heard  of  the  great  things  the  Asso- 
mu        1  elation  had  done  to  help  the  Canadian 

b.ck  on  the^ar^c  n?'''  '""^  IT    ''''  ^'^^  ''  "'^^  ^^  despairingly  told    troops   in  France.      He   went   to     h^ 
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much  to  improve  his  daily  life.    That    them  Is  older,  some  twice  as  old,  and        A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man,  who  had  been 
r    a\LZ.TV-    T  ''''  ''•  ""•    '''^'    '^"^    '''^'''y   Pl^^^^d    ^^ons   invalided  home  from  France,  was  in 
of  LuirZT''      f  ^T  ''?    themselves  to  get  me  to  the  house  of   a  small  village  in  southern  Alberta 
of  amusing   and   improving  the   sol-    a  harlot  'to  make  a  man  of  me.'    My    On  telling  a  little  group  of  farmers 
diers    spare    hours,    and    In    all    the    God!    Can't  you  fellows  help  me  in    round  the  grocery  stove  sometM^o" 


branches  of  its  wonderful  organiza- 
tion is  doing  a  wonderfully  helpful 
work.  By  contributing  to  that  work 
we  are  helping  our  own  boys  just 
ns  surely  as  if  we  were  standing  by 
their  side. 

"I   am    attending   a   French    class 
that  is  gotten  up  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


this  crisis?' 

The  Y.  M.  r.  A.  did  help  this  boy, 
and  he  ;vent  back  to  his  tent  with  a 
Testament  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
read  each  night,  despite  the  jeers  and 
actual  blows  of  his  companions,  and 
the  result  was  that  before  the  month 


the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  they  got  Inter- 
ested and  called  together  a  meeting 
in  the  Fire  Hall.  The  audience  was 
enthusiastic,  and  when  the  visitor 
left  the  next  morning,  he  carried  $1,- 
200  with  him.  He  had  an  hour  to 
wait  for  his  train  and  while  he  was 


.„     -     ■  —      ^'as  ovef*.  the  whole  squad  had  clean-    ^^tting    at    the    station,    one    of    the 

-.vrltes  one    Sammy"  in  France  to  his    ed  up  and  this  young  man  was  the    ''^"''^'  P°^"t»d  out  to  him  a  farmer 

mother.        "Mother,    vnn     r^n't    roaliro     v«„~i .      ,  .  whn     Tifoa     j~j..j _i.     .      . 


mother.  "Mother,  you  can't  realize 
how  much  good  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
doing  over  here.  I  really  think  it 
i~  the  greatest  organization  of  its 
kind  In  the  world.  What  a  comfort 
ii  is  to  the  men.  for  they  are  supplied 
with  plenty  to  read  and  games  of  all 
kinds.     It  also  secures  some  of  the 


most  respected  member  of  the  bunch. 
If  a  man  has  baseball,  football, 
music,  writing  paper,  reading  mat- 
ter, and  other  good  home  comforts 
ready  to  his  hand,  he  will  not  go 
hunting  for  more  dangerous  pas- 
times. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Is  following 
our  men  wherever  they  go,  whether 


who  was  driving  at  a  tremendous 
rate  behind  a  team  of  horses.  "See 
that  fellow  there?  Do  you  know 
what  he  is  doing?  He  lives  ten  miles 
out,  and  he  has  twenty  dollars  at 
home  which  he  wants  to  bring  back 
to  ycu  before  your  train  pulls  out." 


Dost  talent  the  country  affords  which    they  are  soldiers  or  sailors,   provid 

makes    time    pass    very    delightfully,  mg  athletic   equipment,   comfortable 

considering  everything.  So  you  can't  buildings   or   tents   to   serve  as   club 

sing  my  praises  at  home  too  loudly  houses,  and  In  large  cities  is  operat- 

in  behalf  of  the  good  old  Y.  M.  C.  A."  ing  hotels  where  men  may  get  food 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  farm  boy  and  clean  accommodation  at  a  mlni- 

in  the  army  has  to  overcome  is  idle-  mum  cost. 

ness.  His  work  is  severe  and  exact-  The  letters  that  your  boy  has  writ- 
ing but  none  the  less  there  are  many  ten  to  you  on  the  note  paper  of  the 
vacant  hours;  and  once  the  strain  is  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stamped  with  the  red 
lessened,  he  turns  Inevitably  to  rec-  triangle  emblem  of  the  A.s3ociatIon 
reatlon  of  some  sort.  If  there  are  will  have  told  you  a  great  deal  about 
no  wholesome  pleasures  at  hand,  he  the  work. 
will   seek    unwholesome   ones.      This 

problem   is  severe  enough  in   every  What  a  Farmer  Boy  Thinks  of  the 

big  army  encampment,  but  in  France.  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A 

by   reason  of  different  moral  stand-  »_  f^y,.     .          \       !     ' 

aids,  and  the  intense  gladne.s  of  the   ..^  ,r^n    /  ?''      f  *°  °"*  **'  '^* 

big   draft    cantonments    came   up    to 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 


We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poerns  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  piece*. 


people  to  see  our  men,  the  matter  is 
exceedingly  acute.  Many  clean,  fine 
country  lads  are  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  temptations  they  rarely, 
it  ever,  encountered  at  home;  wine 
and  women. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  saved  many 
men  from  drunkenness,  and  if  they 
did  not  have  somewhere  to  go.  they 
would  have  gone  to  town  and  gotten 
drunk,"  writes  a  farmer  boy  in  a 
cantonment  camp  in  Texas.  "All  we 
have   here   are   two    or   three    adobe 


MY  MOTHER-IN.LAW 


the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  who  was  behind    V7hr.  «,»-  ««  * 

the  counter  in  one  of  the  big  Associa-  "  "  ^^"^^'  ^^  ^'^^  to  bake 

tion  buildings.    He  was  a  fine,  clean- 


A  loaf  of  bread,  or  fancy  cake. 
And   appetizing   dishes  make? 
My  Mother-ln-law. 


cut,  good  looking  fellow,  evidently 
accustomed  to  a  quiet,  refined  home 
life.  In  his  closed  fist  he  held  some 
concealed  object. 

Apparently    he    was    not    familiar   ZTZl^Zl"' f""""  '"'  '""^  '^'"' 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  institu-      ^  '^''^^  "^^  '"""^  ^  """^^  ^111? 
tion,    for   he   said.    "How   does   this 
company   get   along   without   funds?    xvhn    fT,^«    «,     1,*., 
How   can   you   afford    to   do  all    this    ^^°'  '^^°'  ^^^  "ttle  ones  prepared 
sort    of    thing    for   the    boys?"      He  ^^"7         ^  '  "^^^  ^°''  '^®"' 

pointed  to  the  big  rest  room,  where    »„^  ^tw  '  ,    ,,,„ 

..  u.._._-.  ...      '.  ..  And  all  their  little  sorrows  shared? 

My  Mother-in-law. 


Who  was  it  when  my  wife  was  111, 
Bestowed  upon  her  care  and  skill, 
ived  me  from  a  nur 
My  Mother-in-law. 


stayed? 

My  Mother-in-law. 


shacks  where  some  Mexicans  live.  If 

it  were  not  for  the  'Y',  I  believe  some  a  hundred  men  "were  wriVlng'letrere" 

f>f  the  men  would  nearly  go  crazy."  others   playing  games. 

Many  American  soldiers  have  been        .rj,.      ,,   , 

put  completely  out  of  fighting  con-  u,„.  ^  f,      .  °®  °^  voluntary  conth-   Who  was  It,  when  their  prayers  were 

<lition  by  "the  battle  of  Paris",  long  ZZ''u     y.     It  ^''  ^'-  ^-  ^-  "^^"-  ^^'^ 

before  they  met  the  enemy.    We  dare  .j.^^    ,         ^^^^  "°'"®  ^^o  can't  go   So  snugly  tucked  them  Into  bed, 

not  blink  this  issue,  which  Is  so  criti-    *h  "  „!,     f    7?^    *°    ^^    everything  And.    'til    they    slept,    beside    them 
ca]  they  can  to  help  out." 

'The  day  I  left  home,  my  mother   JZuM^l  ^jri''' J^  l^'^  '""^^ 
-'k  me  alone  into  the  kitchen   and    '  hey'V  ,1  i  fhi  1     ^  ."^     '""^  °^^"'    «,. 
put  both  her  handt,  on  my  shoulders,    hnve  fn  Thl  Z    ''"^\["^«^*"^«  they   Who  of  my  clothing  then  took  care; 
raying:   'Son,  let  me  look  Into  your   ^Z   worr.fnn       wi^         ^^'"  ^^""^  ^"^  over-looked  my  underwear, 
eyes.     It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you    conld^'t    Hrl    «.if».    V\7'    ^'"'''^'   ^""^  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^^'^^^^  '"  "^^P^'^ 
^'•.    rm  not  afraid  of  bullets  or  rigid    TkL  L    fL    "  1  """^    "  My  Mother-in-law. 

military    discipline.      Fm    proud    to   this  withou     Jiv  ^^^     1J''T  '"   r^u 

have  my   boy   give  his  life  for  our     J^         w  nt  loi,  tnYv  °f./"  "':   Z^l  "'*  ''  ""^  ""''  ^'"^  ^^^  ^^"*' 
country,  but  I  fear  most  the  awful    drnnythiryor  an  wif,,'  ^'^  ^^.^   ^  '"^  *''  ''''  ^"^^  ^^^  *^«  -"*» 
moral  conditions.  Can  you  come  back,    you'"  He  nnpL^  k,  V.  !^" 

i'  Ood  permits  you  to  return,  as  clean    ou     a  ^ftr  c«t  nJl^    T*  Tu  '''^ 
a«  you  are  now?"  This  wae  the  part-   a  ItSe  Y  M   r    TZ  ^.\''''^ 

Jn^  of  an  American  farm  boy  from  bis   perTa  J'bVm    tht  V     '°"''  fW"" 

mother  not  many  momtbs  1^.    Sln<:e   Su^  but  fbTd  iSf  f\>,         ?°k    ''*'    -  «-"™"  mena  sne's 
that   Um   k«   Mat   «w«   to  France   • "  IL  ?^  °^  *^°'®  ^*  *'°™*'    '^^•^  *«>"red  let  her 

-•  ■•  Bat  m«  to  France  to  prtt  money  Into  the  Y  M.  C.  A.  My  Moth«-Ui-l*w. 


NICE' 

on  the  label 
means  Best 


in  the  Can 


y^"^- 


••« 


NICE 

Mixed  Paint 


Made  of  the  best  raw  mater- 
4als,  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  IPure 
White  Lead  and  Zinc;  it  ex- 
cels in  covering  and  wearing 
qualities. 

Wagon  and  Truck  Gloss  Paint 

For  Farm  Wagons,  Trucks, 
Machinery,  Implements,  etc. 
Covers  fine  and  is  very  durable. 

Bridge,  Barn  or  Roof  Paint 

Made  from  mineral  pigments. 
Nothing  betterj  for  Barns, 
Stables,  Garages,  Silos,  Stock 
Buildings,  etc. 

''Nice"  Stains  and  Enameb 
For  Home  Interiors 

They  can  work  a  wonderful 
transformation.  They  are  for 
all  interior  woodwork,  Floors, 
Chairs,  Furniture,  etc. 

Trokal  Liquid  Fk>or  Vamisb 

For  Floors  whether  natural 
wood  or  stained.  Window  Sills, 
Bath  and  ToiletRooms,  Wains- 
coating  and  all  surfaces  subject 
to  severe  wear,  dampness,  etc. 
Therefore  the  most  durable 
varnish  for  all  inside  work. 
These  and  many  other  famous- 
ly good  "Nice"  paint  and 
varnish  products  described  in 
yourfree  booklet  "Paint  Point- 
ers."  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  today  for  a  copy. 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

Philadelphia. 


Who'd  gladly  see  me  President? 
My  Mother-in-law. 

A  loTlttf  grandmother  is  she; 

A  geaerooa  friend  she's  been  to  ae; 


SELF-OILING    WINDMILL 

with     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
K»e|>in9  OUT  DOST  and   RAIN  -  KeepUtf  IN  OIL 

•WTEM  ^.WlfIfW:^s     Con»t«mvnoo<£nj 

f  v»ry  BMhng  With 
OiLMaknltPum^ln 

oiLsuMLY   ^KilKVSlJ^^  n\« lightest  BfWtt 

AEPLCNiSHEO   ^fj^A^i^^  '   And  Prcv«ms  \«^ 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE    GEARS   -   Ei^h  rtrtying   Half  (k« 
r  Evvry  f»atur«  d»«lr*bl«  In  •  windmill  m  th« 
W.       AUTO-OILKD  AERMOTOR 
^    Catolin*   Engines  •Pump* —Tanks 
^..  Water  Supply  Goods  apSteel  Trsme  Saws 
Wliin^ERMOTOR    CO.  2500   I2tm  St.  CHiCAaO 


$10,000.00 


1  ^  ■■cnim 
I    AatawM 

J9.90 


It  Is  tN  totti 


NERTZLER  ft  ZOOK 

'^Saw 


ta  «U7  to  0|:<>nt«. 

Onir  l>.M  MW  m^<*  to 
wliich  rippias  tmblm  c«a 
b*  added.  Ouatmnt<>«« 
Insr.  Ucmt  r*tmm*tt 
It  nat  »iWi<sslDrT. 
Sand  (or  esUl<i|. 

ButiUth  ZookC*. 


I 


t 
)5 


^ 


i 


'^^'M      ,■"" 
'^^T'^*^'^! 


32-462 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


mm. 


REI> 

CONSERVATION.    Conserve  time.  ^ 
uioiH'v  and  your  horse's  strength  by  using      | 

RED  TIP  CALKSj 

They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slippery, 
icy  roads  nml  strocfs  in  nhsolute  safety.  They  can 
be  adjuslol  in  a  few  niinutes  and  Aake  you  ready 
for  the  road  onv  time— day  or  uieht— eliminating 
danger    an<l   delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES 

always  have  Red  Tip*.        always  haveRed  Heels. 

Get    them    from   your  borseshoer  now. 

Booklet  P    ^  ill  be  sent   free  on  rer,i<!-t. 

^THENEVERSLlPWORKS,NewBrunfwick,NJ 


Livestock 

WINTER  RATIONS  FOR  BREEDING 
SOWS 


SA  StonxL  King 


Blanket 


ThP  old  reliable  and  most  popular  medium-priced  square  Horso  Blanket.  Excecd- 
Insflv  wami  and  stronK  Wears  years  and  years.  Very  lartfe  and  heavy-84  inches 
by  WincC^s     Beware  of  imitations.    Sola  by  the  factory  direct  to  your  dealer. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,* Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maker*  of  a  Superior  Line  of  SA  Motor  Robe*  


"The  wise  man  is  going  to  breed 
more  sows  this  fall  than  last  year," 
says  George  M.  Rommel  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
farmer  will  immediately  want  to 
know  how  he  can  maintain  his  sows 
during  the  winter  with  feeds  at  the 
present  high  prices  and  make  a  prof- 
it. 

The  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  found  that  satisfactory  ra- 
tions for  the  winter  period  or  while 
the  gilts  are  pregnant  will  not  be 
excessively  expensive.  In  December, 
1916,  42  head  of  purebred  Poland- 
China  gilts,  farrowed  in  late  March 
and  April  in  the  previous  spring, 
were  placed  on  a  feeding  experiment. 
These  gilts  had  been  liberally  fed 
on  forage  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  They  were  divided  into  six  lots 
of  seven  each  and  each  lot  was  hand- 
led in  exactly  the  same  manner  ex- 
cept that  a  different  ration  was  fed. 
One  lot  received  10  parts  corn,  1  part 


DeceMer   l,    191"?? 

bushel;  shorts  $2.60  per  cwt;  braii 
$1.75  per  cwt;  tankage  $90  per  ton; 
old  process  linseed  oil  meal  $60  per 
ton;  alfalfa  hay  $30  per  ton;  clover 
hay    $20   per  ton. 

Figuring  the  value  of  the  gain  at 
present  market  price  of  pork  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  gain 
was  enough  to  pay  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed. It  is  of  course  true  that  bred 
sows  would  not  be  salable  on  the 
market  without  docking.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
such  gilts  could  not  be  sold  for  brood 
sows  Just  before  farrowing  for  more 
than  they  would  weigh  out  at  the 
market  price  of  pork.  While  the 
data  here  presented  does  not  show 
the  farrowing  records  of  the  gilts,  it 
might  be  said  that  all  rations  proved 
satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

The  results  obtained  indicate  that 
it  is  good  business  even  with  feeds 
at  the  present  high  prices  to  breed 
and  carry  growing  gilts  thru  the 
winter.  This  is  the  most  logical 
method  of  beginning  a  remedy  for 
the  present  pork  shortage. 


Deceoiber   1,    191?.   . 


FEEDING  SOFT  CORN  TO  HOGS 


There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
com  which  was  not  sufficiently  ma- 


JllillilllMllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllll*s 

JHogs  ".r  Tankage! 

Z  Tankage  builds  bis  frames  to  rarry  fatten-  — 

S  ing      tipenmcnt  station  reports  sliow  that  » 

S  tankage  is  the  cheapest  anil  the  best  leetl  — 

S  for  hogs  ami  growinit  pi«s.  — 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

=  I  s  carcfiillv  sterdwed    especiallv  prepared  S 

Z  and   ready    to   feed     Ct  produces  money  — 

S  makers  lor  yoa      Buy  direct  from  njanu-  — 

S  facturei    and   save    money.        Prices    on  — 

^  request  S 

=      D.  B.   MARTIN]  COMPANY,      = 

E       30th  &.  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  5 

nmiiiiimmiiimiiiiiii'iii'""""""""^ 


/\BS0PE1NE 


.     STOPS 
\lAMEMES9 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  act»  mildly  but  quicltly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blistei 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  telU  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  .  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dcalert  or  deUrered.  liberal  trial  botUe  for  10c  tumpi. 
*.  F.  VOUNG,  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas» 

Fistula 

and 

Poll  Evil 

Approximately  10.000  esMi  are  BtieeeM* 
fully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming's  Fistoform 

No  experience  neceaaary:  easy  and  ■imple; 
just  a  little  ottpntion  every  tifth  day. 
PrieaSa.SO  a  Bottle— your  monay  rafundad 
if  il  falla,  no  m.ittor  how  old  the  case  or  how 
unsatisfactory  othrr  frcatmont  may  have  been. 

I  FLEMIRS'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERiNARV  ADVISER 

Valoable  for  its   information    upon  diMUJeg  of 
^horaca  and  cattle.     192  pan^".  C7   illustrations. 

iFLEMiNQ  BROSicaamiita."  cS'ctia.  ML 


Furs    Furs    Furs 

Special    prices  paid    for   all  V/nds  of    furs.    Write  for 
prices    nt   once.  CHAf<.  J.  .-«TRALEY, 

Dealer  In  Raw  Fura.        LITTLKSTOWN,  PliNNA. 


Bad  Bog  Spavin  Cured — 
Wins^Bght  Races 

R.  F.  Buddy  Furniture  Co.,  Independence,  Km., 
uhMs:  —  "JTe  treated  our  horte  Laxel  last  winter 
tueceufully  with  Save-The- Horte  for  a  bad  bogtpaiin. 
Laxel  raced  tuccet»fully  in  ten  race*  tht*  year, 
V  inning  money  eight  timet.;  We  have  great  Jaiin  tn 
Save-Tne-Horte. " 

SAVE^IR-HORSE 

•^"■^  CItad*  Mark.  BwlatarMli 

lias  22  years  of  records  on  cases  worse  than  this— 
ftubbom,  so-called  incurable  cases.  It  is  guaran- 
teed by  signed  contract  to  cure  Ringbone,  Thoro- 
pin,  SPAVIN,  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle.  Hool  or 
Tendon  Disease — or  money  returned.  Send  at 
once  for  records,  copy  of  guarantee  and  wonder- 
ful FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  giving  easy 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  laroeneu.  Expert 
veterbarian  advice  on  request.  ALL  FRCEl 
Keep  a  bottle  ready  for  tlut  emergency. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70    Suta  Streat,  Binchamton.  N.  Y. 

Dmttifi  rvtryuihtrt  nil  &iifTht-Hfrt$  u-<ih  Sitntd 
Guaranln.  tr  u»  und  U  dirtct  h    P^ireil  Pott  Prtfaid, 


Good  Type  of  Individual  Hog  House 


t.*ttllllMlfllllllil tlllMMIIMIinfimillMIMtlltlMMItllMmmiMHIIHItnilMIIMIIMMIIIMMIIIIIIIIIimMir 
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11    The  Best  of  Tankage    || 

5=  Should  Iw  led  to  your  hoiis.  Don't  take  a  cbance  11 
11  and  feed  them  poor  low-grade  material.  Be  sure  |  = 
11    of  your  t.inkatf  and  protect  your  stock  by  using    || 

II    Ideal    Digester    Tankage     || 

11  Made   from    the  best    of  iprat  scrnp.    carefully  1  = 

5  '  sterilized.     It  vou  arc  not  satisfied  with   result.^.  =  = 

!  i  we  will  return  your  money.    Order  now  while  1 1 

11  we  can  supply  you.  | ! 

11  Prices,  Feeding  Directions, etc  .free  on  reiiue«t  || 

IVe  alto  make  "Ideal  Meal  | 

Scraps"    belt  for  increased  |j 

rM  production  in   winter.  1 1 

Write  for  prices,  etc.  || 

'5*^"'^^^'**'*^)  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO   1 1 
'V^_;         INORTH  WALES.   PA.      |j 
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We  Want  Cooked  Food 


So  doe.'?  every  sensible  ho2.     Cooked  Food  tastes 
^—,  better,  digests  easier,  goes  farther,  end  makes  more 

'/   meatprolit.    Send  toilny  fi.r  "Growthy  fork-   i^ 


ct's"  ntPK-iupe  explaitunp  th"  3ilvanla(/ea  ct 
cooked  food  and  giving  dutaiis  about 

HEESEN    COOKERS 

Tank  Hratrrn,  Ror Troofht,  ate,  60.000   famarfl  In  Am^Hra 
art!  \uH>m\ntr  pn.i^ttt.  euttlns  f««dlnB^  rrtfitand  ellmlaatlnir  dla- 
m.  hoKf«.  «lK-«i>  »n-i  tKHiltry,  DF  uwinc  Herman  product."*.      n*w 
yvor  ronnirr.    rtHv*  vnc  icrsin.    lyoos  jvus  atArk  fo<Hj  and  oaake  H  *o  farther.     And  yoa  cao  also  uaa  tM 
cook«r  tnr  riTidrHnr  lard.  h«>atliiff  water.  botUnc  arrup*  «tc.    Writ*  t/t^fur  for  rlrcutar. 

MKf  KW  aWOa.  a  CO. mc*    H*  T«cuwfli,  lilcMKaw 
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tankage,  and  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they 
would  eat.  A  second  lot  received  the 
same  ration  except  that  clover  hay 
was  substituted  for  the  alfalfa.  A 
third  lot  received  10  parts  corn  and 
1  part  tankage.  A  fourth  lot  re- 
ceived 5  parts  corn  and  1  part  old 
process  linseed  oil  meal.  A  fifth  lot 
received  8  parts  corn,  2  parts  shorts, 
and  1  part  tankage.  The  last  lot 
received  8  parts  corn,  4  parts  shorts, 
1   part  bran  and   1  part  tankage. 

The  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  were 
fed  once  daily  in  a  rack.  The  corn 
was  ground.  All  feed  excepting  hay 
was  mixed  with  water  at  feeding 
time  and  fed  morning  and  evening. 
All  lots  received  enough  feed  to  keep 
them  in  good  growing  and  breeding 
condition.  An  effort  was  made  to 
keep  all  lots  at  a  uniform  weight.  In 
other  words,  the  condition  of  the 
sows  fixed  the  .standard  of  feeding 
and  thus  determined  the  amount  of 
each  ration   fed. 

The  average  weight  of  the  gilts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  trial  was  186 
to  ISS  pounds  and  at  the  close  they 
averaged  265  to  270  pounds,  having 
gained  75  to  84  pounds.  The  cost 
of  feed  consumed  ran  from  $11.84 
to  $13.47  per  cow  with  feeds  at  pres- 
ent market  prices:    Com  11.25   per 


tured  to  escape  frost.  This  corn, 
while  containing  too  much  moisture 
for  permanent  storage,  has  practical- 
ly the  same  feeding  value  as  well  ma- 
tured corn  on  a  dry  weight  basis 
Where  soft  or  frosted  corn  Is  to  bo 
fed  to  hogs,  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  advises  that  the  follow- 
ing precautions  be  kept  In  mind. 

First,  the  soft  corn  should  be  fed 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  fatten- 
ing period,  as  It  is  relatively  low  in 
starch  and  therefore  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  finishing  period  as  a 
more  thoroly  matured  grain. 

Second,  soft  or  frosted  corn  may 
contain  as  much  as  35  to  40  percent 
of  moisture  and  is  likely  to  shrink 
considerably  and  spoil  If  stored  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  Usually  if 
stored  in  well-ventilated  cribs,  no  fer- 
mentation will  take  place  during  coM 
weather. 

The  pig  appears  to  be  the  logicul 
animal  for  converting  the  soft  com 
into  food  for  human  consumption, 
since  the  bother  of  shelling  or  grind- 
ing is  eliminated.  Pigs  may  even  ho 
turned  Into  the  corn  fields  and  al- 
lowed to  harvest  the  crop  without 
labor  to  the  farmer.  This  practi'-'^ 
is  known  as  hogging  down  corn.  The 
animals  will  clean  up  the  grain  and, 


Do  You 
Know— 

How  to  get  a  horse  from  a 
burning  barn? 

How  to  raise  an  orphan 
colt? 

How  to  pick  a  good  brood 
sow? 

How  to  feed  your  cows  to 
give  the  right  color  to 
your  butter? 

How^  to  prepare  cattle  for 
shipment  to  avoid  heavy 
shrinkage? 

How  to  get  rid  of  worms 
quickly? 

How  to  pick  a  good  dairy 
cow? 

How  to  tell  when  pregnant 
animals  will  drop  their 
offspring? 

C  These  and  many  other  valu- 
able questions  are  answered  in  a 
new  Live  Stock  Book  we  have 
just  issued  and  which  we  will 
gladly  mail,  postpaid,  to  anyone 
who  ml\  write  for  a  copy. 

C  It  also  contains  record  forms 
for  keeping  track  of  service  dates» 
due  dates  for  mares,  cows,  ewes 
and  sows.  Gives  causes,  symp- 
toms  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  animals.  In  fact,  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  book  for  live 
stock  owners. 

C  It  is  a  thorough  treatise  on 
worms  in  live  stock.  Illustrates 
the  various  kinds  of  worms— tells 
how  they  rob  the  animals  of  their 
food  nutrition— how  they  cause 
fatal  diseases— why  they  are  the 
direct  and  indirect  cause  of  over 
$200,000,000  live  stock  losses  an- 
nually and  90%  of  aU  live  stock 
diseases. 

<L  It  tells  why  no  farm  or  farm 
animal  is  free  from  these  costly 
pests  unless  regular  treatment  is 
practiced.  Tells  how  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  very  little  cost  and 
practically  no  labor. 

CIt  tells  about  SAL- VET— that 
wonderful  "Veterinary  Salt"— a 
medicated  salt  which  has  saved 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars  for  American  farmers.  How 
quickly  it  gets  rid  of  stomach  and 
intestinal  worms;  how  it  tones 
the  blood  and  aids  the  digestion; 
how  it  helps  every  animal  to 
thrive  better,  look  better,  grow 
and  fatten  faster  and  costs  so 
little  that  it  really  is  not  an  ex- 
pense but  a  big  profit  maker  for 
live  stock  owners. 

"Whan  I  received  ttie  SAL- VET 
Mat  Fall,  my  hoga  were  very  an- 
thrifty.  However,  they  did  not 
remain  in  that  condition  very  Ioiup 
•Iter  I  beaAn  feeding  SAL-VBT 
•ince  which  time.  I  never  had  hoM 
do  better.  My  horaea  alao  benii 
to  pick  up  when  I  fed  it  to  them. 
Itaurely  doea  set  the  worms." 
D.  P.  COPP.  Carroll.  Iowa. 

CNow,  when  feed  prices  are  so 

high,  ypu  should  get  the  most  return 
trom  what  you  feed,  but  that  is  impos- 
sible when  your  stock  have  worms. 
1  hey  do  not  always  show  the  worm 
symptoms  plainly,  so  don't  fool  yourself 
t)y  thinkmg  your  animals  not  affected 

C.  SAL- VET  will  more  than  pay 
Its  cost  as  a  tonic  and  conditioner,  and 
in  addition  get  rid  of  the  worms.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  our  money-back 
c  A^""  fr'JPJ?^'""  ^^y-  That  proves  that 
bAL-VET  IS  the  cheapest  and  best  live 
stock  remedy  to  buy. 

Write  for  copy  of  Frte  L? t  Stock  Book  to 

THEFEILMFG.CO.,Dept.  106 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


[2841 


Stock  Yard  HOG  FOOD  $40  ton 

■    ■  '  10  per  cent,  protpin— 10  per  tent.  fat.   In  100  lb. 
'..'-■    T  cts.  11).  less  than  tnn  lots.   Aslc  (or  samples. 

CONSOLIDATED    DIGESTER   TANKAGE 

"-«  and  twine.    40  to  45  per  rent,  protein— 12  pet 
'■"It.  lat.    $63  per  ton.     l^-ss  than  ton  lots,  4  cts.  lb. 

CONSOLIDATED   DRESSED   BEEF  CO. 

,  ORenhauier  DepariiiK  nt   B 

i'T'CK  YARDS  PHILADICKPHIA.  PA. 


second  hand.  Large  stock  all 
wzes  fumlHhed  with  new  threads 
4  couplings.  Prompt  ahlpmenta. 
J.  F.erlltHh.    41$MorarSt.,  Phila. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


23—463 


if  the  stalks  are  not  too  well  matured, 
will  eat  much  of  the  stover.  Soft 
corn  should  be  supplemented  with 
tankage  or  other  protein  feeds  the 
same  as  any  other  corn. 


IMPURE  WATER  DANGEROUS  TO 
STOCK 


The  Importance  of  pure  water  on 
the  tarm,  for  both  human  and  animal 
consumption,  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  area  drained  by  a  well  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  depth  of  the  shaft 
of  the  well,  and  even  when  this  fact 
is  known  it  is  too  frequently  disre- 
garded. The  area  drained  increases 
as  the  water  becomes  lower  in  the 
well  and,  accordingly,  the  danger 
from  contamination  becomes  great- 
er. 

In  drilling  or  digging  a  well, 
choose  a  location  that  is  higher  than 
the  surrounding  ground  in  order 
that  drainage  may  be  away  from,  in- 
stead of  towards,  the  source  of  water 
supply.  All  farm  buildings  used  for 
housing  livestock  and  all  lots  or  pad- 
docks accessible  to  animals  should  be 
far  removed  from  the  well.  Manure 
piles  nearer  than  several  hundred 
feet  should  be  especially  guarded 
against. 

Water  that  is  clear  as  crystal  and 
has  every  appearance  of  being  pure 
may  be  literally  infested  with  dis- 
ease-producing bacteria,  which  are 
discovered  only  upon  the  outbreak  of 
some  disease  and  then  only  because 
a  bacterial  analysis  of  the  drinking 
water  usually  follows  such  an  out- 
break. 

Some  of  the  more  common  diseases 
of  farm  animals  due  to  bacteria  in 
drinking  water,  according  to  F.  S. 
Hultz,  of  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment, Pennsylvania  State  College, 
are  black  leg,  hog  and  fowl  cholera, 
glanders,  anthrax  and  colt  distemper, 
all  of  which  are  of  too  serious  a 
nature  to  be  harbored  in  the  farm 
well. 


"«■■"" 


Use  A  Guernsey 

Bull  ^  tnie  Guemtey  produced  In 
*"^****  one  year  16.2881b8.niillc and  844 
Jb».  of  butter  f«t.  or  985  Ir,  of  butter. 

130%  More  Butter  Fat 

A  Guernser  bull  in  low*  aired  daL.'hteri  that 
are  producing  U0%  .•noremiUc  and  butter  fat 
than  tbeir  scrub  dams. 

Don't  lell  your  icrub  cow*  for  beef.  Breed 
them  to  a  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull.  The  re- 
sultinj  heifera  will  produce  fron  25%  to 
100%  more  than  their  damt.  Guemseya  give 
ereistest  returns  per  dollar  invested  in  feed. 
Write  for  information.  (1) 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTIE  aUB 
BexM       PeterlMro,  N.  H. 


1 


peUttered  Holsteln  bull  ana  heifer  calves  irom  a  ton 
"-sliow  oul'^^d  he»vg  mUklng  dama,       liSt  Lr^i  nJ* 


Write 


„ best  breed  nx. 

CAKLISLE.      PENNA. 


ReftistereU     HuUtelo    aad     Guernaev        bulls  from 
BiJ^JNyMtAUa  I'AKMd,    H.  U.  1.    UarrlBbuTK.  i'a. 


Swine 


OLLINSJERSEY  RED 

-    the  best 


The  finest  Jersey  Reds  ofT 
all  am-H.  that  we  over  Imd  >V. 
ready    for  qulcU  tlellverv 
Prices  moderatf.    *^^^^"y- 


Book  FREE 


373  lbs.  in 


=Berk8hire8= 


of  Size  and  Quality 

The  boar.  Majestic  \famiBoth  229590,  weight 
Wi  lbs.  »t  7  montha  old  was  bred  and  ktowd 
py  us.  When  you  want  the  best  and  want  them 
Dig.  write  to  - 

C.  H.  Carter,  Whitguern  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


PUBLIC    SALE 

Reg.,  Grade  Holsteins  &  Grade  Guernseys 

at  Kenmore  Farm,   Bel  Air,  Md. 
Friday,  Dec.  14, 1917      at  11  a.  m. 

Several  Choice  Pure  Bred  Holstein  bulls  from 
over  SO  pound  sires.  7  head  Registered  Hol- 
stein Cows— good  breeding.  Sixty  Head  Choice 
Orade  Holstein  and  tiucrnsey  Cows.  Heavy 
Producers— F'resh  and  close  springers. 
All  tuberculin  tested  liy  approved  Stale  Veter- 
inarian  or  Bureau  Atiiinal  In.lustrv  represent- 
ative,    tor  further  particulars  addess 

Col.  Geo.  Baxter— Auetioneera— Col.  I.   W.  Thornton 

A.  B.  TWINING,     Forest  Hill,  Md. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Have  larse  lltters.our 
free  circular  shows 
note  1  w  Inner.  Write 
for  It  Also  registered 
Guernsey  bulls. 

Locust    Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Uand. 
Box  2.     Lane.  Co.  Pa- 


Re*.  P.riilnag.  Berkaiilrea.  C.  Wtiltes.  Larjre 
strain,  all  a«e.s.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle  dogs.  Grade 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


The  Most  Profitable  Cows 
on  Earth  Are  HOLSTEINS 


Bi«  Type  Poland  Chinas  f^r'v.l"m  smooth 

^^l">l^^^'^  °'"'*  &'°«.^ "'*;.,    T""^   HlKS  are  from  700 
and  800  1^).  sows.   Sired  by  King  of  W  onders.  Oakland! 

^r'^il"'  ."h'I?  Wonderful   Wonde?.    For    particulars  Md 
prfces  address  V.  S.  EPPLEY.     Zbnesvllle.  Ohlc 


Km^ 


Statistics  prove  tliat  pure  bred 
Holstein  Cows  prodiic-e  tiie 
greatest  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  at  tiie  lowest  costs.  Let  us 
send  you  facts  and  figures.  No  charge- 
no  obligation— we  do  not  sell  anything. 
The  HoUtein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  218,        Brattleboro,  Vt. 


PRACTICAL  HOG  FEEDS 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
WASTE  LAND  ADVOCATE,  2nd 

REGISTERED.  No.  36319 
..  „^  •'OR  SALE 

ALSO  SEVERAL  BULL  CALVES 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD.    WRITE 

GEO.  R.  ELDER,      EASTON,  PA. 


Chester  V.liites  &  B.-rk.shiros   j^'feekl 

?'•*«  ^,9'lw??r  White  Boars  4  raoa.  Write  your    wanU. 
L  R.    lA.NtilU.  YORK  SPRl.NUS.      Pa!. 


Chester  Whites  ?«a^is^^';li 

R.  L.  MUNCE.  CANONSBe''RG."pk'NNA. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  &Che.ster  White  Swine 

pd'ciR'Sv.x-'"???  *"*''  »"'!  ■*   service  boar  for   sale. 
FRED  ^RYA.V  A  SOX,  .Star  Route.  Mansfield,  pl: 

Cheshires   ^''Vetal  fine    fan  inters  awaiting  your 
FRED  W.T'iRrTso':^  ""  ^"^AL^^i-^lliA 


O.I.C.&  Chester  White  fPr'n* boars  &  gnta  ng.  free: 
.   _  Satisfaction  *  safe   del  miai 

JOHN   L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.       PLNNa; 


CHESTER       WHITES      and      POLAND      (  HINAS 

All  a«e8.  ReftUtered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.   BOAK.  ROUTE  4.  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 


Shelled  corn,  hominy  feed,  ground 
rye  and  ground  barley  are  all  con- 
centrated carbohydrate  feeds  and 
serve  to  make  up  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ration.  To  balance  these 
grain  feeds  some  feeds  high  in  pro- 
tein are  necessary,  among  the  most 
common  of  which  are  skim  milk, 
meat  meal  tankage,  linseed  oil  meal 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

In  choosing  among  the  grain  feeds 
mentioned,  the  price  for  which  such 
feeds    can    be    purchased    is    the    big 
consideration.  During  November  and 
December    new    corn    should    be    the 
cheapest    carbohydrate    feed,    every- 
thing   considered.      Hominy    feed    is 
slightly  more   efficient   than   corn   or 
corn  meal  in  producing  gains;  ground 
rye   is   somewhat    less   efficient    than 
corn,  while  barley  is  about  the  same 
in    feeding    value.   Skim   milk   is    the 
best  supplement  to  grain  known  for 
feeding  pigs,  young  animals  in  par- 
ticular.    Meat  meal  tankage,  or  hog 
feeding   tankage,   is   one  of   the  best 
substitutes  for  skim  milk.     Oil  meal 
is   very   good   but  does   not   have  the 
quality  of  protein   found   in  digester 
tankage.     Alfalfa  hay  makes  an  ex- 
cellent supplement  to  grain  when  the 
pigs   eat    sufficient    amounts.    Shoats 
and  brood  sows  should  eat  as  much 
as    1    to    1*   pounds    daily    to   satisfy 
their  needs  for  protein. — N.   J.   Ex- 
periment Station. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
115  to  120 

each  for  7-h  Holstein  heifer 

R*'';.^'h7F'"^ P""!  ">  'otsof 
6.    .iohlKhKraaeclaseholiu:- 
er    cowj.    une    Individual, 
heavy  lullkers.    40  heifers' 

a"hJlS*"''"«''-Wll 


SPO>     , 


^^^^  JOHH  C.  REASAN.  Trily.  N.  T. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HICHWOOD 

Service    boars,   bred  sows,   piss     all  aces 
H.  C.  &H,  U.  HARPENUING,  Box    46.l)undee.  N.Y, 


Olirnca  b  c'io'<^e  2  yr.  old  .service  bo.-tr  .  also  Sprlnji 
L^Urocs  boars  &  will  be  brc  1  for  .Mar.  Apr.  *  May 
Write  your  wanta.  Ira  D.  Jackson,     R.io,    Vanwert.  O.' 

O.  I.  C.  ft  C.  W.  piKS,  8hlppe<l  r.  O.  D.  sired  by  and 
out  of  champions.  Mischief  I'd  weiKht  ,50t»  Ihs.at  12  mow 
a.  L.  RHODES.  VERSAILLES.  OHlo! 


Large  Berkihire  Swine   5f«'stered    Hicn    Grade. 

R(>\fi.' E-ini^  Prices  reasonable.        Write 

HOM  t,  FARM.  CENTER   VALLEY.    lA 


Guernsey   Bull  ^,"„„  i'^^'^.? .  ■KnlKht  of  Green 

hiKh  in  butterfat  and  colo??   one  Bo"ld  faw  n  inrwh   n 
SU.VXYSIUE  F.\U.M.  NEWPORT.  N.  H 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein-Frieiian 

bull  calves,  sire  1  by  a  -son  of  tlie  Worlds  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old,  12Jt.;  1 ..  butter  in  305  da^ys  at  $  100 and  i  o 
Descriptive  c.vxXnt  for  .stamp.  "•'>*•=''  »«woand  up. 
GEO.  E.  STEVEN. SON  A  SONS,  Clarks  Summit,  I'a 


REG.  BERKSHIRE   ^^,  '°^^ ''•:., ^'>*^'»' 

W.  J.  McCO.VNELL. OXVOHU^  l^^S X 

Reg.   Chester  Whites    ?.'?„'^'^    ^Guernsey 
wan?..  MOSES  EABY.*"'    ^"'^ "ilande^nC'e^.Tu^ 

Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  pr;s*s'^w''s*b*edSoP 
March  farrow.  r.  h.  LYLE,        CAmJ.  ''o^/ff. 

Reff.  Poland  Chinas  S'T,1,''''°^''f«»,f'" -2 ton 

by  the  double  treatment,    i..  klTou^f^^ltS:'^^, 


Registered  Berkshires  ^"^"^"^  ""'^"     f*" 

^-    "-'MMNtJ.  I  I-L»:NiO.\..PENNA. 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSIELNS 

Grade  Holstein  liclfer  calves  $15  to  ?J0,  slrc<l  l)\  a  son 
ofa20ll).  cowwiK.  ha.s  a  i>r.  lb.  fi,ll  sIsht.  D^n.-,  to 
these  cilvM  are  some  of  the  Rreatcst  producine  cows  in 
fe2iV?"«'"2-iP..H'--,.'t,"o"'  S'""*^*-'  calves*  reu.  hull  talf..«..(i. 
FAUL.  U.    SrEVENS.  CORlL.vM),  N    \ 


Holstein    Calvpc   ^  rcKKsten^d  li.lfiTs.    L'tmlLs. 
noiSLtJUl    vaiVeS    fromaaolb.  ^ir^.>.    Write   for 


Poultry 


S.   C.    White    Ix'flrhorn   >''"'■""«  hens  (li.nrron 

i>ofA.^i^^^^^K'^;':i,-^-^r-.^-lk.e.cbcS\^;y!^ 

White  Wvanflnftes    '•.''""'"<'     T"m     Barron    strain; 
I    4    <wufr-i?  ehoice  epR-1  re<l    <o<  k.rcls.  .•«3 

J.  A.  .^HOTT.  ^^.w  \\  iiminB,,,,,.  pj. 


Miscellaneous 


prices,  ploturea   and  ixxllKrces 
WALTER    .M.  CRUrTENUE.V. 


\\  likes  Barrc.  Pa 


Ilii^li  Grade  Guernsevs  "*  ''f',""  '-tois 

PKACH  hoiiom.Va." 


I.ani;  water  blood.  F 

LOCIST  DALE  FARM. 


Jor.sev  Bulls  '*'!ll~i'.?'"-".?'.'.-.  '^'■^  '^•'' 


npd'Brecs  and  priii 
JOHN  L.  VAN  HOftx, 


Send  for 


TROY.  PA. 


Guernsey  Bulls  ^Ir''"  ^- '^'""''= 

^^^^^^^^^      -^  Coatesvilif,  Pa. 


13  NICE  GRADE 
EWE  LAMBS 

that  .an    Ix"    breil   this   f,ill.      Weight   about 
00  pouiids;  prii-o   ^H)  cacli. 

Pineliurst    Stock    Farm, 
Springfield  Centre,     .New  York. 


Holstein    Bulls    i!"';'"  \\P-   '>  <l:'m«- .^^  rltr  your 
r-n, »«».„».   .^  «nnfs  they  are  prlrel  to  soil.  M. 

E.Baschoar.  Cry.stai  Sprlnw  stock  Fnrm.l.lttlestown  I'a 


;!i.}',!.V^"i.?.''L"r"-,/ ■^•-^■^"^  Advance  Itcdstrv  nn- 
miuV-RT '■^?^^^o.T".-,.J"'^^■  "'"  ""prove  y.„.r  herd. 
ROBERT    TEMPLI,  rON   A-  SoX,  ILSIKU,    PA. 


Milking  Shorthorns  '"'"•■'Hniii.damaiij.-.s  ihdaneh- 
„„  ,^,.^  „  .'.'''■"'  General  Clay,  cr.nnd.im. 
Rose  of  Glenslde.     C.  M.  Kennedy  A  s.m.s,  Ulster,  Pa. 


T?P(T     Tnrcov    '^  '"'"  elves  S  mos   old 
I\fg.   .Itrsty    AlsoOiiro 


.roHN  w  rox. 


Rood  ones 

-roc  Jersey  pIks  . 
NEW  WILMINGTON.  PA 


OX  EX  FOR  SALE    7""'  ♦'^■'m.-*.  ...nc   tram 

.>00<1  P.s..One  ./am  lon  .^:rs'X.  ^^A^hs'^'VWr 
Price  SI 7.^.  and  S2JJ,  ros|)0(tivclv  "^'^Qs  .,uo  lbs. 
E.  L  M.vCk,  H    I),  .1,  WVOMINO.  PA. 


White  and   Brown  Ft^rets 
Mi:ur  i:wi:ll. 


prices    on 
„  request. 

WELLINGTO.N,  OHIO, 


rorrets  For  Sale  ;,%  ^'I'^r.o'n  A""K'r'T 

TENS.  C.  JEW i: iW:  "^    SPENVER^  OnK>: 


FOR     S\T.F      <"<"-'-v"M    and    Lincoln    Sheen 
LEROY  KUNEY^  Al',Vri'x^;:^>lH'^'i"'^'   ''•^"'"^ 


h*  w.  Expt.  ola. 


24— 4f4 


PennstfWania  Farmer 


December   1,    1917. 
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Keep     ^^i:^ 
your  stock 
fat  and  healthy 

Expel  the  worms  and  keep 
their  digestion  in  good  con- 
dition, and  they  will  assim- 
ilate what  they  eat  and  put  on  flesh.  Feed 
is  too  high  to  waste — put  it  into  flesh  by 
giving  your  stock  Dr.  LeGear's.  Stock  Powders*  . , 

An  excellent  appetizer  and  worm  expeller.  A  first-class  condi-     ^j*^^ 

tion  powder  and  animal  regulator  for  all  domestic  animals.  An  Graduate  of  on 

excellent  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  distemper,  kidney  troubles,  ^^'St^^^'^^lZ 

loss  of  appetite,  hide-bound,  loss  of  flesh,  etc.  to,  can.\  (i892). 


r:^ 


'^%fe 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Stock  Powders 


arc  my  own  personal  prescription — ^from  26  years*  veterinary 
practice.  Try  them  at  my  risk — If  my  Stock  Powders  do 
not  benefit  your  stock,  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  LeGear*a  Ponltry  Powder  Dr.  LeGear's  AaUMptic  Healing  Powder 
fvill  make  your  hens  and  pullets  by         lor  collar  and  saddle  sores,  barb  wire 
BOW.  Keeps  them  healthy  and  insures  Cuts  and  all  open  sores  on  stock.   In 

you  Winter  Eggs  and  bigger  profits.  sifter  top  cans,  25c  and  50c. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  by  40,000  dealers— never  by  peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer 
lor  them  and  for  free  copy  of  Dr.  LeGear's  valuable  112-p3ge  Stock  and  Poultry  Book. 
If  your  dealer's  supply  of  books  is  exhausted,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  mail  you  one. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LcGcar  Mcdicioe  Co.,  747  Bo%vard  St.  8L  Loais,  Mo. 


Over  twenty-sis 
years*  experience 
in  ueating  stock 
and  poultry  ail- 
ments.  Nation- 
ally famous  as  ^ 
prize-winning 
poultry  breeder. 

Evezy  Dr.  LeOear 
Bemedy  is  tbedoc- 
tor'a  own  presetlp* 
tion,  based  on  bia 
long  practice  tad 
exiterieoce. 
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Big  Clover"  i: 
milkers.     They  dem 


CLOVER 


PROTEIN 


IS  the  answer  to  an  insistent  demand  from  our  cus- 
tomers for  a  complete  high  protein  ration  for  heavy 
:manded  a  24%  protein  feed  with  the  characteristic 
CloverrLeaf  quality  and  palatability. 
"Big  Clover"  meets  this  requirement  perfectly,     it  is  made  of 'the  cleanest  and 
best  grains  obtainable  for  the  purpose,  and  seasoned  with  salt  giving  it  a  flavor  and 
relish  that  induces  a  healthy  appetite  and  perfect  assimilation. 

Palatability  and  Nutrition  are  the  Big 
Advantages  of  Clover  Leaf  Feeds 

They  produce  more  milk  of  bcfter  quality  than  other  feeds.  "Big Clover"  maybe  used 
alone  as  a  comrlcte  ration  for  heavy  milkers,  or  it  may  be  toned  down  by  the  addition  of 
home  grown  grains  such  as  ground  oats,  corn  and  cob  meal,  etc.,  to  bring  the  protcm 
content  down  to  22%,  20%,  18%  or  whatever  may  be  required. 

"Big  Clover"  possesses  every  element  desirable  in  a  24%  ration  and  is  rigfitly  pncea. 
It  will  save  you  money  because  it  saves  the  time,  labor 
and  cost  of  mixing.  Try"Big  Clover"and  be  convinced. 

Look  for  the 
Four-Leaf  Clover 

It*9  the  sign  of  good  luck — ^^and  pood  feeds.     All 
the  Clover  Leaf  brands  are  identified  by  the  four-leaf 
clover  as  shown  on  the  sack.  These  are  the  Clover 
Leaf  quality  feeds: 

BIG  CLOVER 

Protein,  24%;  Fat,  4>i%;  Fiber,  15%. 

CLOVER-LEAF  DAIRY  RATION 

Protein,  16>^%;  lat,  3^^%;  Fiber,  15%. 

CLOVER-LEAF  DAIRY  FEED 
Protein,  13;i%;  Fat,  3;^%;  Fiber,  15%. 

Chner-Uaf  Calf  Meal— Clover-Leaf  Horse  Feed 

--Peerless    Horse  Feed— Buffalo  Horse  Feedr~» 

Clover-Leaf  Stock  Feed — "Every  Ounce  Guaranteed.'' 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

SOO  Cloverdale  Roa« 
BuOalo.  N.  Y. 


Werifiarp  I  -' 


Conductad  by  V/.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  department  to  free  to  our  sub- 
acrlberti.  Each  communlcatloo  should  state  blatory 
and  symptoms  or  the  case  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  a'jLlress  ol  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  put>- 
llahed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  Thin  la 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
wo  Invite  readers  to  make  use  of  It.  Cllpplnga  from 
this  column,  when  properly  preserved  ana  claasU 
fled,  make  one  of  the  roost  valuable  medical 
ayinpottluma  a  farmer-iitockm&D  can  obtain. 


Swollen  Sheath — Dropsy. — I  have 
an  eight-year-old  horse  that  seemed 
perfectly  healthy  until  one  month 
ago.  Since  that  time,  however,  he 
swells  in  the  sheath  and  from  the 
sheath  towards  the  fore  legs.  If  I 
work  him  every  day,  he  swells  very 
little.  At  present,  he  has  not  been 
exercised  for  five  days.  Now  he  Is 
badly  swollen.  His  appetite  Is  good 
and  he  drinks  plenty  of  water.  J.  B., 
Danboro,  Pa. — A  dropsical  swelling 
under  abdomen  and  swollen  sheath 
are  only  local  symptoms  of  an  abnor- 
mal or  inactive  condition  of  the  se- 
creting and  excreting  glands  of  body. 
EveiT  horse  that  Is  not  sick  or  lame 
should  be  exercised  daily.  His  stable 
should  be  kept  clean,  well  supplied 
with  fresh  air  and  the  bowels  kept 
open.  Give  him  one  dram  fluid  ex- 
tract nux  vomica,  three  drams  Dono- 
van's solution  of  arsenic  at  a  dose, 
in  either  feed  or  drinking  water, 
ihrea  times  a  day.  Also  give  him  a 
teaspoonful  of  acetate  of  potash  in 
drinking  water,  two  or  three  times  a 
day  until  his  kidneys  act  freely,  then 
give  this  medicine  as  often  as  you 
believe  It  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
kidneys  Into  action.  Hand  rub  the 
swelling  twice  a  day,  but  do  not  ap- 
ply liniment,  for  If  you  do  It  will  be 
likely  to  make  him  swell  more. 

Serous  Abscess. — My  four-year-old 
driving  horse  fell  down  and  must 
have  bruised  point  of  hip.  Since 
he  met  with  this  accident  there  is  a 
soft  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  one- 
half  gallon  measure  on  hip  which  ap- 
pears to  be  filled  with  fluid  of  some 
kind.  I  have  been  applying  worm- 
wood and  vinegar,  but  am  inclined 
to  believe  the  swelling  is  increasing. 
However,  the  horse  does  not  appear 
to  suffer  any  pain  and  has  a  good 
appetite.  G.  D.  R.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
— The  swelling  contains  a  watery 
fluid  which  should  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape. If  the  swelling  is  hot,  which 
would  Indicate  that  Its  contents  is 
blood,  you  had  better  postpone  the 
opening  of  It  for  a  few  days;  but  if 
cold,  open  It  up  freely  right  away, 
in  order  that  the  sack  will  empty. 
Paint  the  edges  of  the  wound  with 
tincture  iodine  daily.  It  Is  not  al- 
ways good  practice  to  inject  medi- 
cine Into  a  sack  of  this  kind,  unless 
you  use  a  strictly  clean  syringe,  then 
you  may  use  one  part  coal-tar  ilis- 
Infectant  and  thirty  parts  water,  once 
a  day. 

Ringworm. — I  have  a  yearling  rolt 
that  has  three  sores  on  neck,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  a  silver  fifty- 
cent  piece.  The  hair  has  fallen  off 
the  circular  patches.  They  are  all 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  N.  B., 
Eleanor,  Pa. — I  am  quite  incline'  to 
believe  that  your  colt  suffers  from 
ringworm.  If  you  will  clip  the  liair 
off  the  surrounding  edges  of  sore  nd 
paint  these  edges  of  blotch,  then  >iii.- 
urate  the  diseased  parts  three  ti  nes 
a  week,  the  colt  will  soon  get  well. 
After  the  Itching  discontinues,  apply 
petrolatum  to  soften  skin  and  start 
the  hair. 

Bruised  Knee. — We  have  a  cow 
whose  left  knee  is  swollen.  The 
bunch  is  not  hard  and  produces  no 
lameness.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  there 
is  no  soreness.  But  it  is  a  blemish 
and  I  would  like  to  know  If  It  can  be 
removed.  G.  T.  K.,  Meadville,  Pa.— 
Apply  equal  parts  tincture  iodine  and 
spirits  of  camphor  every  day  or  two. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  an 
ailment  of  this  kind  is  the  result  of 
a  bruise,  very  often  caused  by  cows 
getting  down  on  their  knees  In  an 
effort  to  reach  food  that  has  ix^en 
thrown  out  of  feed  box  into  aisle. 
Rather  poor  results  will  follow  treat- 
ment if  the  cause  Is  not  removeil. 

Sore  Ear. — I  have  a  valuable  brood 
sow  troubled  with  a  sore  ear.  The 
wound  appears  to  be  dry  and  itcliy. 
So  far  as  I  can  tell  it  was  brought  on 
by 'our  dog  biting  her.  D.  C.  K..  Mt 
Pleasant,  Pa. — Paint  sore  with  tinc- 
ture Iodine  and  then  cover  wound 
with  a  flexible  collodion  and  leave  it 
on. 
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Getting  Most  out  of  The  Corn  Crop 

Methods  qf  Feeding-  to  Produce  Most  Live  Stock  and  Supply  Demand  for  Human  Food. 


The  food  situation  of  the  world  Is  pressing 
upon  the  farmer  the  problem  of  how  to  utilize  tha 
com  crop  to  best  advantage.  It  is  urged  on  all 
sides  that  we  make  available  for  human  consump- 
tion as  much  com  as  possible  and  substitute  it 
in  part  for  wheat.  Such  practice  will  no  doubt 
be  followed  In  many  homes,  and  the  people  will 
be  fully  as  well  nourished  as  when  no  com  at 
all  is  used.  Com  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
feed  for  live  stock  rather  than  as  a  human  food 
and  the  amount  used  for  human  consumption  has 
been  comparatively  small.  Today  the  farmer 
must  begin  to  approach  the  problem  of  handling 
tlie  com  crop  from  another  angle.  The  crop 
must  be  utilized  In  such  a  way  that  the  amount 
required  for  human  consumption  will  be  avail- 
able; at  the  same  time,  the  production  of  live 
stock  and  live  stock  products  must  iK)t  be  curtail- 
f(l.  It  will  probably  piean  that  a  more  careful 
and  judicious  method  of  feeding  live  stock  will 
result  from  the  situation. 

There  is  practically  no  class  of  live  stock  on 
the  farm  to  which  com  can  not  be  fed  in  som» 
form  to  advantage.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
forms  of  live  stock  can  handle  certain  parts  of 
the  com  plant  much  better  than  others.  In  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  it  Is  the  aim  to  suggest 
methods  by  which  the  entire  com  plant  can  be 
converted  into  a  finished  product  rather  than  the 


Prof.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 

dency  to  stimulate  greater  production.  It  also 
seems  to  render  other  feeds  fed  in  combination 
more  palatable  and  digestible.  Dairying  without 
the  use  of  a  silo  is  an  unprofitable  venture. 

With  the  improved  method  of  making  com 
silage  from  mature  corn  there  is  no  feed  that  is 
so  important  in  economical  beef  production  as 
corn  silage.  The  maximum  returns  are  secured 
from  the  com  crop  when  fed  to  beef  cattle  in  the 
form  of  silage  and  it  provides  the  cheapest  form 
of  beef  production  known  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  person  can  continue  in  th« 
beef  making  business  without  feeding  corn  in 
the  form  of  silage.  The  corn  cjrop  may  be  fed  as 
silage  in  limited  amounts  to  sheep  and  horses, 
showing  its  practicability  for  all  farm  feeding. 

There  are  many  farms,  however,  upon  which 
no  silos  are  found  and  where  it  is  important  to 
utilize  the  com  crop  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  fed  will  depend 
upon  the  class  of  live  stock  kept.  If  dairy  cattle 
are  kept,  the  com  must  be  husked  and  fed  in 
the  form  of  com  meal  or  com  and  cob  meal,  as 
there  is  no  method  of  recovering  the  waste  when 
fed  as  whole  corn.     It  must  be  fed  in  combination 


grain  part  which  can  be   disposed   of   and  used    with  other  concentrate  feeds,  especially  those  that 


wi 


thout  much  diflUculty. 


Silage 

Handling  thn  com  crop  thm  the  silo  is  with- 
out question  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
way  of  securing  the  maximum  food  nutrients  of 
the  crop  produced.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  less  loss 
thru  weathering, 
firmentatlon  or 
leeching  when 
f  rn  Is  fed  thru 
the  silo  as  c*^- 
pared  with  feed- 
ing; it  direct  from 
the  field  in  any 
other  form.  The 
excellent  results 
secured  f  r  o  na 
fteding  silage  is 
a'o  credited  to 
tho  fact  that  the 
ni  iterial  is  in  a 
^  cculent  form 
aiil  more  easily 
imilatcd  than 
^  len  fed  In  any 
dry   form. 

Corn  in  the 
form  of  silage  is 
available  for 
practically  all 
classes  of  farm 
animals.  As  a 
feed  for  dairy 
cattle  It  is  un- 
surpassed, be- 
cause of  its  ten- 


are  high  in  protein.  There  may  be  a  tendency  to 
buy  sparingly  of  protein  feeds,  such  as  cotton- 
seed meal  and  linseed  oil  meal  because  they  seem 
high  in  price.  They  are,  however,  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein  and  essential  as  a  feed  In  addi- 
tion to  com.  If  the  corn  Is  not  properly  supple- 
mented with  protein  feed  the  animal  can  not  make 


'aJlbyik 


Peeding  Cattle  of  This  Kind  Promises  a  Oood  Profit  on  Good  Peeding 


the  maximum  use  of  the  crop.  Other  roughage 
such  as  mixed  hay  or  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  should 
form  a  large  part  of  the  roughage  when  corn  grain 
is  fed.  Com  stover  in  one  form  or  another'should 
be  fed  in  such  amounts  as  the  cattle  can  be  in- 
duced  to   consume   daily. 

Bundle  Com 

When  beef  production  is  practiced  without 
com  silage  it  is  important  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  and  yet  make  good  cattle.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  fatten  cattle  unless  corn  or  some  concen- 
trate grain  Is  provided  in  some  form.  Experi- 
ments show  that  next  to  silage,  cattle  prefer  the 
corn  crop  just  as  it  comes  from  the  field.  This 
accounts  for  the  popular  feeding  of  bundle  com 
If  it  can  be  properly  stored  away  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  feeding  of  the  "bundle  com" 
or  "shocked  corn"  Is  also  a  means  of  saving  labor, 
as  the  com  does  not  have  to  be  husked.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  the  crop  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  that  It  can  be  carried  Into  the  winter 
in  good  condition.  This  may  be  done  by  putting 
up  large  shocks  In  the  field  or  by  properly  stack- 
ing the  corn  crop  when  dry. 

When  cattle  are  fed  on  bundle  corn  It  la 
usually  a  good  practice  to  give  them  some  hay 
in  addition.  It  will  also  be  dlfllcult  to  get  the 
cattle  to  consume  all  the  stover,  which  means  that 
this  loss  must  be  met  by  feeding  It  to  some  other 
cattle  or  to  have  it  used  for  bedding.  When  cat- 
tle, other  than  the  fattening  cattle,  are  used  to 
consume  the  surplus  stover  they  should  have  In 
addition  some  hay  and  a  small  amount  of  con- 
centrates of  some  kind,  as  the  best  part  of  the 
com  has  been  taken  by  those  animals  that  are 
fed  the  bulk  of  the  corn.  The  reason  for  fatten- 
ing cattle  relish- 
ing the  com  crop 
In  this  manner  is 
that  the  ear  has 
usually  lost  none 
of  its  aroma  and 
It  Is  kept  soft  and 
palatable  by  be- 
ing left  in  the 
husk. 

Bundle  com 
taust  be  supple- 
mented with 
spme  concentrat- 
ed protein  feed. 
.'Alfalfa  hay  or 
clover  hay  will 
^^upply  a  part  of 
'this,  but  It  Is  not 
economical  to  de- 
pend upon  It  en- 
tirely. Cotton- 
seed meal  or  lln- 
'seed  oil  meal  are 
the  most  desir- 
able concen- 
trates. These 
should  be  fed  to 
cattle  as  a  mix- 
ture, hilt  only 
(Cont.  on  p.  12.) 
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Bringing  up  a  Run-Down  Farm 

Soybeans  and  other  Legumes  made  Basis  of  Success 
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In  the  spring  of  1912  my  fath- 
er purchased  a  farm  of  60  acres,  lo- 
cated in  the  eastern  part  of  Holmes 
County  (Ohio).  It  was  somewhat 
hilly,  but  easily  worked.  After  he 
purchased  it,  I  rented  it  from  him 
for  share  rent.  This  farm  was  run- 
down, or  in  other  words  rather  poor 
in  fertility,  and  in  general  appear- 
ance, delapidated.  To  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  in  far  worse  condition  than  either  of  us 
imagined  when  my  father  purchased  it.  From 
some  of  the  experiences  which  I  underwent  it 
may  seem  that  I  was  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer, 
but  I  Icnow  that  I  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  any 
farmer  who  has  had  experience  in  trying  to  eke 
out  an  existence  on  a  run-down  farm  will  sympa- 
thize with  me.  I  can  now  see  wherein  I  erred, 
and  I  also  see  now  that  my  experiences  were  worth 
a  great  deal  to  me.  I  have  often  thought  that 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  rented 
an  improved  farm  from  a  stranger.  However,  I 
have  ceme  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  good  for 
me  te  get  onto  a  place  where  I  would  be  obliged 
to  work  up  to  a  certain  standard  in  order  to  keep 
my  head  above  water,  rather  than  be  placed  on 
an  improved  farm  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my 
mouth. 

The  gates  were  down,  the  fences  in  bad 
shape,  outbuildings  poor,  garden  fence  enclosed 
a  mass  of  briers.  The  chimney  of  the  house  was 
unsafe.  Otherwise,  the  house  was  in  fair  condl- 
tiom,  as  was  also  the  barn.  There 
was  no  chicken  house  worth  men- 
tioning, no  hog  house,  or  hog  lot, 
even.  Manure  had  been  left  to 
accumulate  for  several  years.  This 
was  the  best  part  of  all  the  bad 
conditions  However,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  it  had 
been  put  on  the  fields.  With  all 
these  conditions  to  contend  with 
is  it  small  wonder  that  I  was  dis- 
couraged sometimes? 

But  between  us  we  managed 
to  get  fences,  gates  and  outbuild- 
ings repaired,  and  in  many  in- 
stances we  erected  new.  The  chim- 
ney was  rebuilt,  a  hog-lot  was 
fenced  off.  and  instead  of  building 
a  hog-house  we  resorted  to  tha 
portable  "A"  hog  house  for  shel- 
tering our  hogs.  A  chicken  house 
was  erected,  and  new  siding  was 
placed  on  the  bam.  Old  fence  rows 
were  cleaned  up  and  cultivated. 
We  left  a  mark  wherever  we  touch- 
ed. This  was  not  all  done  the  first 
year,  but  some  each  year.  While  I 
did  not  do  all  thia  myself,  I  always 
helped,  and  there  was  no  "slack- 
ing" when  work  of  thia  kind  was 
being  done.  I  figured  that  as  long  as  I  must  be 
a  renter,  it  did  not  pay  to  move  every  year. 
Those  who  move  each  year  scarcely  ever  do  any- 
thing to  make  the  farm  look  better,  or  make  an 
extra  dollar  for  the  owner.  Someone  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  because  the  farm  belongs 
to  my  father,  it  is  an  incentive  to  work  towards 
an  improved  condition.  Let  me  say  that  were 
I  living  on  a  farm  belonging  to  a  stranger,  I 
would  still  do  the  same,  if  it  was  appreciated. 

I  made  some  mistakes,  but  in  the  end  per- 
haps they  will  rrove  to  be  valuable.  Benjamin 
Franklin  said,  "Experience  keeps  a  dear  school, 
but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other".  The  first  mis- 
take I  made  was  In  trying  to  make  a  living,  giv- 
ing share  rental  at  the  same  time,  by  following 
the  time-worn  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clo- 
ver, timothy  two  years,  and  pasture  one  year;  In 
other  words,  a  seven-year  rotation,  with  only  one 
legume  included  and  small  chance  for  It  to  suc- 
reed  on  poor  land  with  only  a  limited  amount  of 
manure  to  use.  Of  couT^se.  we  used  some  ferUHz- 
er;  but  the  results  were  limited,  because  humus 
was  lacking.  Where  humus  Is  wanting,  fertiliz- 
er will  never  prove  very  successful.  Naturally 
the  mistake  of  using  such  a  rotation  led  to  un- 
satisfactory  results,   because   we   could    not   get 
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This  was  an  exception.  A  neighbor 
tried  soybeans  this  year  without 
lime  and  had  a  dismal  failutO.  We 
planted  soybeans  with  our  corn  to 
accomplish  the  following:  (a)  To 
inoculate  the  soil  for  future  soy- 
bean crops;  (b)  to  provide  nitro- 
gen for  the  corn;  (c)  to  produce 
humus  in  the  form  of  leaves,  roots, 
etc.;  (d)  to  produce  seed,  if  we 
We  also  tried  to  raise  crops  without  lime  the  first    have   time   to  gather  it. 

two   years,   but   this  proved    to   be   another   mis-  We  have  started  growing  cover  crops  to  give 

take.  I  might  gc  on  and  enumerate  many  more  our  fields  a  blanket  during  the  winter.  Thia 
troubles  but  these  stand  out  plainly  enough  to  year  our  wheat  and  clover  looks  very  good.  Our 
speak  for  themselves  and  to  show  why  we  later  vetch  and  rye  shows  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
changed  rotations.  next  year.     Of  course,  much   depends   upon   the 

After  trying  hard  for  about  two  or  three  coming  winter  i  months.  Our  crops  of  vetch  and 
years  and  failing  to  note  any  progress,  I  began  rye  seed,  and  our  soybeans  for  seed  were  very 
to  think,  and  tried  to  find  out  what  other  men    good. 


under  similar  conditions  did.  In  several  cases  I 
found  that  they  used  shorter  rotations  with  plen- 
ty of  inoculated  legumes,  some  fertilizer  and  plen- 
ty of  lime.     Also,  as  much  manure  as  can  possi- 


Our  efforts  have  begun  to  bear  fruit,  or  at 
least  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  view  it  in 
that  light.  Neighbors'  opinions  have  changed 
somewhat    concerning   the   growing   of    legumes. 


bly  be  produced.  Learning  these  facts,  I  decided  We  can  see  results  of  our  improved  methods  right 
to  travel  this  route  and  succeed,  or  else  fail  and  here  on  our  farm.  When  we  were  certain  that 
quit,  which  I  must  do  if  no  other  means  of  fer-  we  could  grow  legumes  such  as  soybeans,  hairy 
tility  could  be  found  to  increase  the  fertility.  I  vetch,  etc.,  we  began  to  figure  on  a  rotation  which 
had  to  go  it  alone  in  my  locality,  for  short  ro-  would  be  shorter,  which  would  contain  plenty  of 
taitlons  and  plenty  legumes  are  unknown  in  this  legumes,  and  which  would  supply  much  organic 
section.  Clover  is  the  only  legume  widely  grown  matter  for  humus.  Here  is  what  we  finally  de- 
here  and  much  of  it  is  far  from  good.  I  figured  cided  upon,  and  which  we  are  now  following: 
that  It  was  no  worse  to  fail  in  this  venture  than    First  year,  corn  ..nd  soybeans;  second  year,  oats 

-  or  soybeans;  third  year,  wheat  or 
vetch  and  rye;  fourth  year,  clover 
and  timothy  for  hay,  and  clover 
seed  in  fall.  Here  we  have  a  four- 
year  rotation  which  contains  plenty 
of  legumes,  at  least  one  every  four 
years,  and  if  soybeans  are  planted 
with  the  com  we  have  two  legumes 
per  four  years.  If  soybeans  are 
grown  instead  of  oats,  we  have 
three  legumes  per  rotation,  and  if 
vetch  and  rye  are  substituted  for 
wheat  we  have  four  legumes,  or  one 
each  year.  The  rotation  can  be 
made  to  conform  with  the  condition 
of  the  field.  The  poorest  ground 
can  be  given  the  most  legumes.  We 
have  fenced  some  of  our  fields  and 
are  arranging  the  balance  to  con- 
form with  this  rotation.  We  adopt- 
ed this  rotation  after  being  con- 
vinced that  our  land  needs  humus 
more  than  anything  else,  and  that 
the  proper  and  quickest  way  was 
to  shorten  the  rotation  and  grow 
legumes.  We  also  use  more  lime 
for  we  find  that  legumes  will  not 
thrive  well  where  the  soil  is  not 
sweet.  Do  not  omit  lime,  for  even 
If  you  should  happen  to  be  success- 
ful with  soybeans,  clover  will  not  thrive  without 
It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  optimistic  concern- 
ing our  future  achievements,  for  "The  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley".  Such 
may  be  the  fate  of  our  plans,  but  if  health  and 
opportunity  permit  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  next  five  years  than  we  have  in  the 
past   five  years,*  or  else  my  predictions   fail.  — 


Stumps  and  Cliiinks  of  Wood  Make  Poor  Filling  for  Roadways 


to  fall  by  the  older  plan  so  long  followed. 

After  convincing  my  father  that  if  other 
farmers  could  succeed  by  these  means  there  was 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  also.  If  we  had 
the  nerve  to  break  away  from  traditional  cus- 
toms, we  started  In  by  sowing  vetch  and  rye 
on  our  poorest  ground.  It  was  a  success,  altho 
all  other  crops  had  failed  there.  We  also  planted 
soybeans  for  hay  and  seed  and  had  fair  success. 
This  was  also  on  our  poorest  ground,  and  was 
done  without  manure  or  fertilizer.  Lime  was  used 
at  the  rate  of  from  800  pounds  to  one-half  ton 


Warner  E.  Farver.Holmes  Co.,  O. 


LIME  IS  A  SOIL  CONDITIONER 


per  acre.      One  very   important  point  which   we  

did  not   neglect   was  the  inoculation   of  our  le-  It  not  only  sweetens  the  soil  but  It  also  im- 

gumes.     We  attribute  much  of  the  success  to  the  proves  Its  physical  condition,  causing  the  small 

Inoculation.     This  Is  tme  of  both  the  vetch  and  particles   of   compact,  'clayey   soils   to   fiocculate. 

soybeans.     This  beason  (1917)  we  seeded  a  piece  thus  making   the  soil   more   porous   and  leachy. 

of  ground,  which  has  not  produced  good  pasture  Lime  promotes  the  growth  of  legume  crops  which 

since  we   have  owned   it,    to   soybeans   for  hay,  do  not  succeed  well  in  acid  soils.     Lime  also  sets 

and  cut  nearly  three  tons  of  very  fine  soybean  free   considerable  quantities  of  insoluble   potash 

hay.    We  used  no  lime  here,  but  about  200  pounds  and  promotes  bacterial  action  which  hastens  the 

of    acid    phosphate    per   acre.      An    unusual    fact  decay  of  organic  matter  and  makes  nitrogen  more 


about  this  piece  was  that  no  better  Inoculation 
could  be  obtained  with  lime  than  we  had  here. 
No  soybeans  ever  were  grown  here  before  we 
tried  It,  and  whether  lime  had  been  applied  Is 


readily  available.  Lime  gives  stamina  both  to 
plants  and  animals.  It  Is  necessary  In  bone  de- 
velopment. With  plants  It  produces  the  rugged- 
ness  of  structure  which   enables  them   to   stand 


By  the  Way 

By 
Father  Penn 


in  their  own  country,  or  what  seemed  to  them  these  natural  resources.  After  It  Is  too  late,  we 
more  vital,  than  waging  war  on  Germany.  The  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  was  wise  for 
bitterness  of  the  peasant's  life  caused  by  his  ab-  the  public  to  relinquish  absolutely  its  claim  upon 
ject  poverty  and  inability  to  better  the  conditions;  these  wealth-producing  necessities.  The  universal 
the  iron  heel  of  the  most  cruel  autocracy  on  earth  demand  for  these  things  and  the  power  and  op- 
crushing  out  the  lives  of  political  opponents  by  portunity  to  regulate  production  and  set  prices 
exile  to  frozen  Siberia;  the  sight  of  the  f»w  living  made  the  acquisition  of  wealth  possible  and  easy, 
in  ease  and  luxury  on  the  toil  of  others;  all  these  Have  all  such  fields  been  conquered? 
things  were  as  smoldering  flames  in  the  breasts  of                                         

Land  is  the  veritable  mother  of  the  human    f^'/T'K'^"!"'  ''""'^^"^  °''^''  ^^'  opportunity  af-  There  remains  yet.  subject  to  exploitation  in 

race.  It  IS  as  essential  to  irs  exLence  as  is    be    Gr^atwL  to' r"" "",'''   engagement   in    the  this    country,    the    source    of    food-agriculturai 

sea  to  the  fishes.      From  it,   mankind   draws  all       Zi                  .     v,"""  ^""^  overthrow  the  power  land.     As  long  us  the  supply  of  food  equalled  or 

the  primal  necessities-food    shelter  and  Clothing    7^        TT"f  IZ     ''''   'Tf   ''^'''   ''  exceeded  the  demand  there  was  little  opportunity, 

-and  we  are  entirely  justified  in  using  the  poetic  ["tt!''!'!^.''^  .^f.!°  dispossess -the  landlords  and  bence  no  desire,  to  make  its  production  a  "big 
,ind  endearing  term.  Mother  Earth.  The  desire 
10  get  possession  of  favored  portions  of  the  earth 
has  been  an  actuating  motive  in  man  from  the 
pi'rllest  period.  Time  was  when  he  was  a  nomad 
f  Feature,  wanderiag  from  place  to  .place  in  a  never- 


aristocracy  of  their  great  land   holdings  and  di-    business".  In  fact,  "big  business"  prospered  best 


vide  it  among  the  con>mon  people.  For  this  pur 
pose  the  Czar  was  dethroned  and  the  nobility  im 
I.risoued. 


when  food  was  cheapest  because  labor  could  be 
hired  more  cheaply.  But  what  of  the  future? 
Food  stuffs  have  been  becoming  increasingly  valu- 
able during  the  past  few  years.  The  demand  has 
increased  faster  than  the  supply.     It  is  today  the 

It  promises 


.  nding  quest  for  a  more  favored  location  for  his  ,„    .^JZ'   TL   7       1                  !     aristocracy  increased  faster  than  the  supply.     ] 

tlocks.      Often    his    desires    led    him    to    covet    a  America-tlvac  is    so  far  as  agricultural  land  most  important  Ihing  in  the  world.     ..  ..„ 

spot  already  appropriatfd  by  otLs  and  Ls  •^;,.^"^«'-"«''-  ^^^^-^^^'^^Ic  pC.,ession  of  land  in  to  be  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  next  sever- 
caused  war-primitirewaLbut  he  was  actuated  '""l"  '"""''^  1"'  ''''''''''  '^^  "'^"'•'"'  '°^  ^°^^  ^'  ^'■'''-  Heretofore,  the  greater  part  of  humani- 
ty the  same  coveu^ussprrt  which  has  caus^mos'  '^^'f.''  ^^^^^^  ^^"  '"""^  Production,  such  as  timber  ty  gave  food  but  little  thought.  It  was  taken  as 
of  the  bloodshed  thruout  historv-the  d^ire  to  h"  IjL  "Jt  f^tr'T^  "  ^^'  •  "''T  ^^"^1  '  "'"'''  ''  cours^like  the  air.  But  that  ma- 
Possess  what  others  hold.  Kingdoms  and  empires  Z\  f\  ,  Possession  of  favored  '.rity  is  considering  food  more  intelligently  than 
),ave  stood  or  fallen  as  rulers  were  able  orTnai  e  T'!  !  \\"'  J! 'T'^  "  these  things,  and  wer  before,  and  capitalists  are  beginning  to  see 
to   hold   or  acquire  land.      Castes   are  created   by  ZZul  Ziehen   LTT:   ',T''\'''   ^'^«  ^°   ''  ^^^^  possibilities  than  speculation  in   food 

the  ability  of  a  f^w  to  own   land   and  the  neces-  otrtunate  o^foreJ.h  in        7       .        "     ,  "''^  '''"'"'''• 

.u,.  «f  ♦!,„  „,„„„  *.  „,..,,  ;*  K„  '"*  fortunate  or  foresighted  as  to  get  possession  of             Farmers  may  well  welcome  a  temporary  con- 


si  ty  of  the  many  to  work  it  by 
sufferance 


In  this  we  find  the  cause 
ot  the  Russian  revolution  and 
turmoil;  the  seething,  chaotic 
( ondition  which  seemingly 
threatens  the  welfare  of  the 
fivilized  world.  But  unless 
we  are  acquainted  with  the 
Iiistory  of  Russia  and  know 
-  )mething  of  the  pre-war  con- 
ditions in  which  the  masses 
of  that  unhappy  country  have 

xisted  for  generations  we  can 
liardly       understand       them. 

inch  less  justly  criticise.     If 

we  are  acquainted  with  them 

ve  will  realize  that  the  rank 

iiid   file  of   the   millions   had 

more  vital   problems  to  solve 


dition  which  will  cause  capi- 
talists to  cast  longing  eyes  to- 
ward their  business.  It  may 
compensate  for  many  long, 
lean  years  gone  by.  But  those 
same  years,  with  the  develop- 
ment that  has  come  from 
meeting  and  overcoming  na- 
tural handicaps,  and  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  interde- 
pendence that  comes  from  the 
ownership  of  home,  have  made 
a  type  of  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood that  can  never  be 
replaced  by  peasantry  or 
mere  hands  in  a  great  farm 
enterprise.  Sorry  the  day 
when  farming  ceases  to  be  a 
character-building,  home-de- 
veloping institution  and  be- 
comes a  mere  business. 


The  Efficient  Tractor  is  the  Most  Promising  Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem 

^ : „ ..,^ 

Clearing   Land  and  Removing  Stumps 

When  it  will  Pay  and  What  Methods  to  Use 


doubtful.    No  one  knows  of  It.    I  do  not  give  this    erect  and  hold  their  own  against  ordinary  wind 
enough  organic  matter  Into  the  soil  to  build  it  up.    to  induce  anyone  to  try  legumes  without  lime,    and  weather. 


A  query  has  come  to  me  as'  follows:  (1)  What 
methods  are  used  in  New  Jersey  in  the  removal  of 
stumps?  (2)  To  what  extent  have  stump  pullers 
leen  used,  and  are  they  used  now?  (3)  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  necessity  now  for  Increasing 
I  lie  area  for  cultivation;  if  so,  to  what  extent 
would  it  be  neces.^ary  to  remove  stumps?  (4)  Are 
mechanical  means  cheaper  than  dynamite  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  stumps? 

Here  are  four  questions  which  are  of  more 
r  less  importance  to  the  man  who  is  about  to 
dear  new  land  and  has  not  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience. If  he  has  had  much  real  experience, 
and  is  past  the  meiidian  of  life,  he  will  probably 
say,  "Don't  pull  them  at  all;  let  the  other  fellow 
do  it."  I  believe  his  judgment  would  b€f  good.  It 
takes  courage,  and  a  lot  of  it,  and  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work. 

In  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  very  little  clear- 
ing of  new  land  is  being  done — an  occasional 
piece  here  and  there  only.  The  old  method,  in 
vogue  when  I  was  a  boy  50  years  ago.  was  to  re- 
iiiove  the  wood,  burn  the  brush,  and  then  go  at 
it  with  grub-hoe  and  mattock  and  clear  it  by 
main  strength  and  ignorance,  leaving  all  big 
stumps  to  rot  away.  At  that  time,  that  way  of 
tioing  the  work  was  not  so  bad  because  labor 
■was  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  all  horse  work  was 
done  with  walking  implements.  Plowing,  fitting, 
and  cultivation  were  done  in  that  way.  Today, 
thru  the  evolution  of  farm  Implements  and  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  of  all  kinds,  there 
•ire  radical  changes  in  the  clearing  ot  new  land. 
The  farmer  can  not  afford  to  leave  his  land  occu- 
pied by  stumps  today,  necessitating  the  doing 
of  all  cultivation  with  walking  plows  and  cultiva- 
tors, since  if  the  land  is  free  from  stumps  and 
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roots  the  two-horse  implement  can  be  employed, 
thus  saving  the  labor  of  one  man  which  is  a  very 
important  item  at  this  time. 

I  have  noticed  frequently  in  the  last  few 
years  that  those  who  are  clearing  new  land  make 
it  a  point  to  make  as  nearly  a  perfect  job  of  it  as 
possible.  To  accomplish  this  the  grub-hoe  and 
stump  puller  are  used.  In  some  instances,  dyna- 
mite is  used  alsvi.  This,  however,  depends  upon 
the  type  of  soil,  size  of  stump,  and  the  man.  If 
the  land  has  a  sandy  subsoil,  dynamite  does  not 
work  so  well  as  where  the  subsoil  Is  of  a  clayey 
nature.  The  sand  Is  not  firm  enough,  hence  it 
blows  out  from  under  the  stump  without  doing  its 
work  well.  On  clay  land,  or  any  hard  firm  bot- 
tom, dynamite  Is  the  agency  to  use  for  large 
stumps. 

I  have  in  mind  three  pieces  of  new  land  which 
have  recently  been,  or  are  being,  cleared  of 
stumps.  Machine  pifllers  were  used  on  two  of 
these  pieces  and  dynamite  on  the  other.  This 
land  had  sandy  subsoil.  Had  it  been  clay  or  hard 
pan  I  imagine  dynamite  would  have  been   used. 

In  discussing  this  question  recently  with  a 
neighbor  who,  a  short  time  ago.  cleared  about  two 
acres  with  dynamite,  the  neighbor  said  he  would 
prefer,  for  economy  of  time  and  money,  to  use 
both  dynamite  and  the  stump  puller.  The  ma- 
chine used  here  anchors  to  a  main,  stout  stump 
and  pulld  by  cable  for  50  or  more  feet  all  around 
without  moving.  Yes.  the  stump  puller  is  popu- 
lar in  its  place,  and  so  Is  dynamite  where  it  works 
to  good  advantage. 


Question  three  is  very  easily  answered  from 
my  point  of  view.  There  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  increasing  the  area  for  cultivation.  First,  be- 
cause it  will  cost  upwards  of.  if  not  wholly,  1100' 
per  acre  to  clear  it  and  remove  the  stumps.'  Some 
acres  will  cost  more.  Second,  there  is  more  land 
now  already  cleared  lying  idle  this  past  summer 
for  want  of  some  one  to  work  it  than  will  be 
cleared  in  the  next  10  years.  Furthermore,  much 
of  this  land  can  be  bought  for  what  it  would 
cost  to  clear  new  land  after  the  new  land  was 
bought  and  paid  for.  The  problem  today  hinges 
on  labor.  There  is  not  labor  enough  available 
at  prices  within  the  reach  of  farmers  to  cultivate 
the  area  now  available  for  cultivation.  What, 
then,  is  the  use  of  trying  to  bring  more  acres  Into 
cultivation  under  present  conditions?  A  few 
farmers  may  be  so  situated  as  to  make  it  pay,  but 
the  majority  is  not. 

What  clearing  I  have  noticed  recently  has 
been,  not  to  secure  more  oultivatable  territory  in 
the  main;  but  to  open  the  landscape,  improve 
surroundings,  and  enhance  the  value  of  already 
cultivated  acres. 

To  sum  up:  Stump  pullers  are  Important  im- 
plements in  the  removal  of  ordinary-sized  stumps. 
The  tree  should  have  been  cut  at  least  a  year  be- 
fore removing  the  stump  to  have  it  work  easily. 
On  sandy  soils,  medium-sized  stumps  can  be  more 
cheaply  removed  by  the  stump  puller.  On  clayey 
?oils  and  fairly  large  stumps,  dynamite,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  the  cheaper.  Under  present 
conditions,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  clearing  new 
land  for  the  sake  of  more  cultivatable  acres,  be- 
cause it  will  cost  more  than  land  free  from  stumps 
can  be  bought  for  in  most  cases. 
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Tht»   powerful    disinfectant    destroys 

Eain  smuts,  niit  and  fungus  growtn. 
prevents  flax  wilt,  also  scab  and 
black-leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  It  rids 
stables  and  chickea  houses  of  disease 
germs  and  flies.  Formaldehyde  is 
surely  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer. 
Our  Formaldehyde  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents  in  pint  bottles  will  treat  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Big  illustrated  Hand 
Book  sent  on  request — free. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  York,o 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IN  A  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GARDEN 


both  during  the  war  and  afterwards. 
— J.  P.  S. 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing magazines  occurs  the  following 
statement:  "He  who  adds  by  his  own 
toil  a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  the 
world's  food  supply  is  aiming  a  di- 
rect blow  ,at  the  German  military 
idol."  This  may  seem  to  be  a  con- 
siderable revision  of  the  two  blades 
of  grass  proposition,  but  the  way  it 
is  b-^ing  carried  out  in  one  backyard 
in  Pennsylvania,  under  very  adverse 


Rotation  in  the  garden  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  balanced  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  to  keep  the  ground 
in  a  good  mechanical  condition.  No 
two  vegetables  draw  the  same  pro- 
portion of  fertilizing  elements  from 
the  soil,  and  if  any  one  crop  is  grown 
in  the  same  ground  for  two  or  more 
years  in  succession,  the  soil  that 
grows  the  crop,  will  be  depleted  of 
that  particular  element  of  fertility 
on  which  it  feeds  the  heaviest. 

Where    rotation    Is    systematically 
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or  other  vegetables  that  draw  heavily 
Boil.  Liberal  applications  of  manure 
are,  of  course,  made  each  year,  the 
idea  of  the  rotation  being  to  keep 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  In  a  balanced 
condition. 

Rotation  should  be  practiced  in  the 
garden  also,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
down  insect  pests,  especially  those 
that  spend  part  of  their  life  in  the 
soil.  Nearly  all  insects  are  partial 
to  a  certain  vegetable,  and  when  their 
favorite  food  is  grown  no  two  years 
in  the  same  soil,  they  are,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  starved  out.  —  T.  Z. 
Kichey,  Indiana. 


N0TE9  ON  CHERRY  GROWING 


original  conditions,  is  shown  in  the  practiced  in  the  garden,  less  manure 

accompanying  illustrations.  or  commercial   fertilizer  will   be  re- 

The  first  of  these  pictures  shows  quired  to  bring  maximum  crops,  for 

the  general  condition  of  the  place  on  (the  reason  that   the  fertilizing   ele- 


Fig.  1.— House  and  Garden  Site  as  it  appeared  Feb.  22,  1916. 


February  22.  1916.  All  the  rock 
shown  there,  and  vastly  more  besides, 
was  dug  directly  from  the  place  it- 
self. No  more  forbidding  spot  for 
gardening  purposes  oould  well  be 
imagined.  Nothing  but  stone  and 
weeds  had  ever  been  produced  on  the 


ments  in  the  soil  are  kept  well  bal- 
anced. It  is  not  possible  to  grow 
heavy  crops  of  celery  or  cabbage  in 
the  same  ground  four  or  five  years 
in  succession  without  very  heavy  ap- 
plications of  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer.     These  plants  draw  heavi- 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  at  Boston, 
cherry  production  received  more  at- 
tention than  usual.  It  appears  that 
this  crop  is  coming  into  special  promi- 
nence in  certain  favored  sections  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  an^  is  com- 
ing to  be  considered  a  "genteel  oc- 
cupation", especially  in  the  latter 
state. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  the  general 
subject  was  very  ably  presented  by 
Professor  Taft  of  Michigan,  and  Sec- 
retary Cranfield  of  Wisconsin.  Some 
of  the  notes  that  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  this  paper  are 
as  follows: 

A  sandy  loam  soil  is  preferred  for 
the  cherry  in  both  states  and  a  situa- 
tion near  a  large  body  of  water  is 
very  important,  for-its  tempering  in- 
fluence on  the  climate.  In  Michigan, 
the  tillage  and  cover-crop  system  of 
.}oil  management  is  preferred  on  all 
varieties,  both  sour  and  sweet.  The 
plants  preferred  for  the  cover-crops 
are  a  combination  of  oats,  rye  and 
retch,  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  each 
to  the  acre,  sown  about  the  middle  of 
July.  The  oats  in  this  combination 
gives  a  good  cover  in  the  fall  and 
then  dies  down,  permitting  the  rye 
and  vetch  to  continue  the  cover  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  furnish  some 
growth   in   the  spring. 

In   some   cases,   a  zone  system  of 


site,  and  nothing  but  the  magnificent    ly  upon  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and    managing  the  cover-crop  is  used,  in 
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view  surrounding  the  place  made  it 
in  any  way  desirable  as  a  prospective 
location  either  for  a  garden  or  a 
home. 

By  dint  of  persistent  and  almost 
unlimited  toil,  however,  the  place 
[now  stands  in  the  condition  shown  in 
the  second  picture.  It  was  taken  but 
slightly  more  than  seventeen  months 
after  the  first.  This  is  a  transforma- 
tion which  may  well  test  the  reader's 
credulity,  and  it  is  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  camera  that  we  are  able  even 
approximately  to  record  the  change. 

The  garden  in  the  case,  occupying 
about  one-seventh  of  an  acre  where 
nothing  of  value  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced from  the  soil  before,  has  fur- 
nished enough  vegetables  for  at  least 
two  a^'erage  families  during  most  of 
the  current  season,  with  a  good  sur- 
plus for  canning  and  winter  storage 
hesidet.  In  the  section  immediately 
adjacent  to  this  garden,  moreover, 
and  within  i)lain  view  from  it,  the 
gardening  area  has  increased  about 
ten-fold  over  last  year's  area  and  the 
pre.sent  condition  of  all  gardens  is  ap- 
parently distinctly  higher  than  that 
shown  last  year. 

If  the  statement  quoted  is  correct, 
this  one  community  in  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  is  certainly  doing  its 
bit,  along  at  least  one  line,  towards 
"making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy". This  case  also  may  encourage 
some  others,  whose  natural  conditions 
are  not  of  the  best,  to  go  ahead  and 
fliake  the  moat  of  what  they  have, 


in  order  to  replace  the  nitrogen  re- 
moved in  growing  the  crops,  the 
ground  each  year  must  be  manured 
so  heavily  that  after  a  time  the  soil 
will  contain  an  excess  of  phosphorus 
and  potash. 

The  writer  practices  a  three-year 
rotation  in  the  garden.     First  year, 


which  a  strip  Is  cultivated  on  each 
side  of  the  tree  rows,  beginning  early 
in  the  spring,  and  the  rye  and  vetch 
between  the  rows  are  permitted  to 
mature  S6ed,  and  then  are  disked 
down  into  the  soil  for  re-seeding. 
This  plan  la  the  most  economical  and 
seems  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  In 


Fig.  2. — S'ame  House  and  Garden,  on  July  30,  1917. 


celery  and  cabbage.  These  draw 
heavily  upon  the  nitrogen.  Second 
year,  onions,  potatoes  or  any  root 
crop  that  feeds  heavily  on  phosphor- 
up  and  potash.  Third  year,  beans  and 
peas.  These  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
EBd  place  the  soil  in  fine  condition  to 
be  followed  by  celery  and  cabbage, 


this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the 
oats  would  merely  be  used  in  sowing 
the  cultivated  strip  on  each  side  of 
the  tree  rows.  In  Wisconsin,  buck- 
wheat is  chiefly  used  as  the  cover- 
crop,  and  the  grain  is  harrested  with- 
out any  apparent  daaac*  to  tke 
trees. 
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Most  of  the  Michigan  growers  pre- 
fer the  one-year-old  tree,  especially 
In  the  case  of  the  sweet  cherry.  The 
trees  are  headed  about  knee  high, 
which  reduces  the  danger  from  sun- 
scald  on  the  trunk.  The  trees  are 
pruned  to  6  or  6  branches,  as  a 
rule,  and  branches  not  over  1  to  1^ 
feet  long  are  left  without  heading 
back,  as  the  terminal  buds  are  usu- 
ally strongest.  Those  longer  than 
li  feet  are  usually  headed  back. 
Some  light  pruning  Is  continued  as 
the  tree  grows,  but  the  tops  are  left 
considerably  more  dense  than  in  the 
case  of  the  apple. 

For  the  spraying,  lime-sulphur 
solution  Is  used  regularly  at  a  di- 
lution of  1  to  40  on  the  sour  cherries, 
and  1  to  50  on  the  sweet.  In  Michi- 
gan, dust  has  proved  successful  but 
the  applications  are  much  less  per- 
manent. The  maggot  Is  controlled 
satisfactorily  with  plain  lead  arsen- 
ate without  any  additional  sweet- 
ening. In  Wisconsin,  bordeaux  mix- 
ture, 3-3-50,  is  preferred  and  three 
applioations  are  'made.  This  of 
course  is  used  only  on  the  sour  cher- 
ries. 

The  varieties  used  in  Michigan  are 
Montmorency  for  the  sour,  and  Bing, 
Schmidt  and  Nelson  are  preferred 
for  the  sweet.  They  cover  the  sea- 
son well,  are  less  liable  to  crack  than 
the  Lambert  and  Windsor,  and  have 
proved  rather  more  satisfa#tory  all 
around.  The  sweets  are  somewhat 
slower  coming  Into  bearing  but  the 
fruit  sells  twice  as  high,  so  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  they  are 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  profitable  as 
the  sour  sorts.  The  sour  cherries  are 
profitable  within  four  or  five  years, 
as  a  rule. 
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gone  diseases.  Do  not  leave  long 
stubs.     Cut  close  to  the  trunk. 

Hardwood  trees,  such  as  elms, 
sugar  maple,  and  oaks,  should  never 
be  topped,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
assume  their  natural  form.  The  only 
pruning  necessary  is  the  removal  of 
dead  wood  and  crowding  branches. 

Street  trees  should  be  pruned  to 
a  bight  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
above  ground.  If  possible,  preserve 
a  central  leader  in  shade  trees,  as 
this  tends  to  produce  greater  strength 
thruout   the  specimen. 

Some  of  the  best  trees  for  street 
and  lawn  shade  in  Missouri  are  the 
Shingle  and  Pin  Oak,  American  Elm, 
Sugar  Maple,  American  Hackherry, 
European  and  Silver  Linden,  and 
Sweet  Gum. 


CAN  I  AFFORD  TO  USE  FEE- 
TILIZEB? 


ed  of  concrete,  but  many  are  made 
of    lumber    that    happens    to    be   at 

hand.  The  north  side  should  be  the 
highest  and  the  sash  should  be  held 
from  eight  to  sixteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  outside  should  be  bank- 
ed up  with  soil. 

The'  size  of  the  frames  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  sash  to  be 
used.  Regular  hot-bed  sash  are  popu- 
lar but  not  essential.  Any  sash  at 
hand  may  be  used.  There  is  consid- 
erable advantage  In  having  two 
thicknesses  of  glass  with  an  air 
space  between  to  conserve  heat.  Com- 
mercial sash  so  constructed  may  be 
purchased,  or  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind  may  be  placed  on  top  of  an- 
other. If  this  plan  is  adopted  with 
small  window  sash,  they  may  be 
fastened  together  or  not  as  desired. 
In  many  situations,  double  glazed 
sash  will  rarely  if  ever  need  protec- 
tion by  covering  with  carpet  or  bur- 
lap, which  is  quite  a  time-saving  item 
as  well  as  a  saving  of  anxiety.  Ven- 
tilation will  need  some  attention,  as 
well  as  occasional  watering. 

Lettuce,  radishes,  parsley,  spin- 
ach and  beets  are  crop  possibilities. 
Pansies  and  violets  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Next  year,  swlss  chard 
may  be  started  in  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall  for  once  you  become 
familiar  with  a  cold  frame.  It  be- 
comes a  fixture. — J.  Frank  Bartram. 


Double 
Your  Crops 


by  Sweetening  Your  Sour  Sofl 
With  Polver'd  Limestone 

Sotir  sofl  cuts  down  the  yield  of  com— preventt 
clover  and  alfalfa  from  firrowins:.  Ground  lime- 
stone will  sweeten  sour  soils— make  soils  bold 
more  and  slve  out  more  moisture  and  plant 
food.  The  cheapest  way  to  eet  grround  lime- 
stone is  to  pulverize  it  with 

She  f e  f f r e  11  |"5^PyLVE||^ 
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PRUNING  AND  REPAIRING  TREES 


Fall  is  a  very  good  time  to  under- 
take the  cleaning  and  repair  of  orna- 
mental shade  trees  in  this  latitude. 
The  leaves  have  dropped  and  one 
can  easily  see  those  branches  which 
are  over-crowded  and  those  which 
are  broken  or  Injured.  It  Is  a  season 
of  the  year  when  one  may  find  a  little 
spare  time,  especially  on  the  farm, 
and  this  time  can  be  well  spent  in 
cleaning  up  shade  and  fruit  trees  for 
next  year,  suggests  H.  F.  Major  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  ornamental  trees, 
the  dead  wood  and  crowded  branches 
should  be  removed.  Where  limbs 
have  to  be  removed,  cut  them  with  a 
clean  smooth  cut,  and  paint  the 
wound  over  as  soon  as  possible  with 
a  tar  or  lead  paint.  Cavities  should 
be  cleaned  out  thoroly,  and  all  the 
si)nngy  tissue  removed:  wash  the  in- 
side with  creosote  and  fill  the  cavity 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  cement  and 
two  parts  sand.  It  requires  a])out 
three  hours  for  the  initial  .setting  of 
cemont,  after  which  freezing  will  not 
injure  It.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
fill  small  cavities  at  this  season  of  the 
year  on  the  warm  days.  Where  large 
branches  appear  to  be  breaking  down 
or  where  because  of  a  wide  crotch 
are  splitting  apart,  the  limbs  should 
be  drawn  together  and  held  in  place 
with  bolts  and  a  chain.  Do  not  use 
a  straight  Iron  rod,  since  this  will 
not  allow  the  limb  to  sway  naturally 
in  the  wind,  thus  either  twisting  the 
rod  or  splitting  the  trunk. 

In  the  case  of  soft  wood  trees,  such 
as  the  silver  maple  and  cottonwood, 
one  may  top  them  or  cut  off  the  lon^' 
slender  branches  at  this  time  of  year. 
Tn  cutting,  do  not  allow  the  f.alling 
branches  to  injure  tho  lower 
branches.  Tn  case  some  are  in- 
jured, r^emove  them  and  r6i)nir  them 
before  they  become  affected  with  fun- 


A  little  study  of  the  above  etching, 
the  facts  having  been  worked  out 
from  present  prices  of  fertilizer  and 
grains,  will  readily  show  that  there 
may  be  even  more  net  return  from 
wisely  chosen  and  supplied  fertilizer 
today  than  before  prices  raised.  It 
is  well  in  considering  the  cost  of  any 
necessary  supplies  for  the  farm  to 
compare  their  cost  with  the  returns 
for  the  product,  rather  than  to 
compare  prices  of  the  article 
Itself  with  Its  price  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  purchasing  price 
of  a  bushel  of  grain,  or  pound  of 
meat,  or  dozen  eggs,  will  tell 
whether  the  purchase  of  a  given 
commodity  is  economical  ^r  not. 


FEDERAL  FARM  lOAliS 


A  report  issued  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  indicates  that  up 
to  November  1st  Farm  Loan  Bonde 
to  the  amount  of  $21,500,000  had 
been  disposed  of  to  investors  of  the 
United  States.  These  bonds  bear  4  J 
percent  interest  and  are  entirely  tax 
free.  They  are  sold  at  101 J  and  are 
secured  by  the  first  mortgages  taken 
in  exchange  for  loans  made  to  the 
farmers  by  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  they  are  further  secured 


MORE  BIG  POTATOES 


In  the  issue  of  November  3,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  on  page  20  I  noticed 
a  story  of  big  potatoes.  The  largest 
potato  weighed  1  lb.  11  oz.,  and  larg- 
est hill  produced  2  lbs.   14  oz. 

1  planted  a  patch  of  potatoes  July 
3,  1917.  The  frost  killed  them  Octo- 
ber 6.  I  dug  one  potato  that  weigh- 
ed 2  lbs.  6J  oz.  I  have  it  yet.  I 
have  bushels  weighing  more  than  one 
pound. 

I  dug  one  hill  that  had  six  tubers 
which  weighed  5  lb?.  4  oz.  Just 
those  six  grew  in  that  hill,  no  small 
ones.  There  were  many  hills  that 
produced  5  lbs.  4  oz..  ranging  from 
six  to  fourteen  in  each  hill  with 
none  smaller   than  a  walnut. 

I  hove  taken  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er since  1884,  Geo.  H.  St.  John  being 
editor  and  my  teacher. — Ira  Custard. 
Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
AND  STILL  HAVE 
A  GOOD  AUTO 

There's  hardly  one  town  in  Penn-tylvanla 
where  you  won't  And  many  of  our  satlslied 
customerB.  Autos  are  cheaper — l)etter  and  more 
up-to-date  at  the  Roman  today  than  ever  before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150up 

F:very  make  known  In  1917-1916  models. 
Umouslnes,  Coupes,  Sedans.  Touring  Cars  and 
Roadsters.  No  matter  what  car  you  want  we 
have  it. 

Send  today  for  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A 

It's  full  of  Taluable  information  tor  the 
man  who  expects  to  buy. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WORLD'S   LARGEST   AUTO  DEALERS 

203  N.  Broad  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


COLD  FRAMES 


Something  may  yet  be  done  toward 
having  some  cold  frame  products 
this  winter.  Cold  frames  are  merely 
glass  covered  spaces,  no  intricate 
construction,   no  artificial   heat. 

There  are  places  on  many  farms 
where  there  is  a  sunny  exposure, 
protected  from  the  cold  winds  by 
buildings,  shrubbery,  or  a  screen  of 
boards  or  fodder.  The  soil  should 
be  rich  or  be  made  so.  And  it  must 
he  well  drained. 

Permanent  sides  may  be  construct- 


Large  Hand  Pump  Sprayer 

by  all  of  the  assets  of  all  of  the  12 
Federal  Land  Banks.  These  bonds 
are  being  offered  to  the  public  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  $3,000,000  per 
week.  The  money  derived  from  their 
sale  is  loaned  to  farmers  at  5  percent, 
the  margin  of  one-half  percent  being 
employed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Land  Banks. 

The  total  applications  for  loans  in 
the  hands  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  up  to  November  1,  Is  $193,- 
2F50.945.  The  amount  put  out  In 
loans  to  farmers  Is  $21,040,138.  It 
ys  expected  that  from  now  on  more 
Ihan  ?8.n00,000  will  be  paid  out 
each  month.  Kansas  leads  in  amount 
of  lonni  closed  with  $3,039,000. 
Pennsvlvania  farmers  have  taken 
$141,800  in  loans:  New  York.  $66.- 
3r,0:  Mnrvland,  $58,600;  Delaware. 
$2.fi00.  New  .Tersev  farmers  have 
artpUed  for  a  total  of  $604. 74f).  but 
none  have  been  placed  to  date,  due 
to  lateness  in  organizing  local  banks. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

BorseorCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
m^s  or  ifloves  »tnn  so  ordtred.  Veer 
far  aaede  will  cost  you  iaae  than  to  buy 
them  and  b«  worth  more. 

Owr  IW Willi  <  eetaleg  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  t^'lls  buw  to  take  otT 
and  care  for  hidfi*  :  how  and  whtn  we 
pjiv  tlio  frcifrlit  l»>?h  ways:  abnut  our 
•ai*  dy*4ng  ervcMS  on  row  and  homo 
hiili*.  «'alf  and  othfr  ckinn,  abnut  thu 
fur  iroo<l.s  and  g:ame  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  havo  re«>iitly  pot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Faahlen  book,  whnily 
devoted  to  fa.«hion  pUites  or  ni'ifTs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  jramirntg, 
with  prioea  '  alRolur  ^annenla  rented- 
•letf  mn4  repaired. 

Vnu  can  have  either  beok  by  sendine'l 
voir  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
t">th  liooks  if  you  need  both.    Addreiw 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  ConiMny« 
571  Lyell  Ave^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Well  Pay*  More  Cash  for  FURS  AND  HIVES. 
Reinita  aulcker  than  any  other  Houte.  FREE 
FREE-FREE-OUR  TRAPPERS  GUIDE  H  ■• 
dillarent  from  other  Gui4e«a«  AereplanM  are 
diffarent  from  Stage  Coach**.  Write  for  PRICE 
LIST.  BIq  man«y  for  Roof  Hide*.  No.  I  cured 
Hides,  2.'!-24ca  pound  Largp Horse  hldf^i.  J7.5(»ea.; 
cured.  No  I  Calf  skiDS.  33-.')5c  a  lb.  Hall  a  Cen- 
tury In  Buflneea.  Ask  your  Banker  about  U>! 
WEIL  BROS,  a  CO..  the  Old  Squaro  Deal 
Houto.  Bo«   US    FT.  WAYNE,  INP..   U.  S.  A. 


FURS  WANTED 

Mr  Shipper,  Ao  you  realize  that  linncsl  quota-  , 
lion:*  un'l  honest  frr.vlinj?  are  to  your  a<lvnDtaKr; 
not  extreme  high  quotations  anii  h.ird  grad- 
in*;  to  brintr  the  price  of  your  fur  to  actual 
value.  I  civc  prices  straight.  Write  postal 
for   Price  List. 

JEREMIAH   ZETTLE, 

Cor.   Harding   St.,     Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Cici  Voiii   I  iS.Jo   f  aiinoil 


Lef  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

and  make   them  into   Coats.   Roiie«.   Fur.'*, 
(ilove  .  Mitts  and  Ca\\<. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


itiiaiit   »Yaniea  thumoton  (v,i;-v  p-,    win 

Tic  iTiitcl  eltlier  for  ca.i)ti  renf;il  .  •- (>  :     t.iis 

b«vn  uie*!  for  the  laol  A\  vcurs  f.i'-  1 '  -ock 

F:irn>lii=r.  and  In  In  excellent  ytjifc  ,  ..    ..Ith 

build  Inai  in  kooA  reoalr.   Farm  co'-t  ,  rchHrd 

cf  1.000  trpci      Party  with  iTf'r>fl  rr  ■.  taking' 

lenoe  may  ha'^e  work   nnlT-^io.   irnp'.  .im^  imd  tocl« 

ivlth  f.irm     Poor  health  of  mvi.-  o'l'  rciison  for  rent- 
Inn.    All  partlnilarn  on  appltriumn  I.. 
AI  FRFD  W.  ANHREWS.  Ese  .  Aforney-at-Lftw. 
•5  John  Street.  New  York  City. 


^^JJr^I-ry- 
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Democracy  is  an  ideal.  Its 
Democracy.  What  full  attainment,  like  Chris- 
Does  It  Mean?         tianity,    has    never    yet    been 

fully  realized  by  any  people, 
but  the  vision  Is  becoming  clearer  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people.  Out  of  the  world's  agony 
B  new  conception  of  democracy  is  being  bom,  and 
as  men  realize  what  it  is,  and  how  desirable  it  is, 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  for  it.  Sacrifice  is 
gladly  made  because  those  who  appreciate  it  and 
desire  it  realize  that  it  makes  for  the  common 
good.  It  means  an  elimination  of  selfish  pur- 
poses and  unjust  practices. 

Prof.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  In  an  address 
before  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
new  epoch  will  be  the  urgent,  persistent, 
world-wide  quest  of  a  democracy  that  is  at 
once  genuine  in  its  quality,  and  fully  efficient 
in  its  social  capacity. 

"But  what  is  the  broader  conception  of 
democracy?  First  of  all,  democracy  means 
real  equality  of  opportunity.  Democracy  also 
implies  authoritative  participation  of  the 
activities  that  determine  their  welfare. 

"Democracy  exalts  manhood  as  a  thing 
sacred  in  itself.  Democracy  means  responsi- 
bility. True  democracy  has  more  concern  with 
the  desire  of  men  to  serve  the  common  good 
than  with  the  insistence  of  individuals, 
groups,  or  classes  upon  particular  rights.  A 
full  measure  of  democracy  is  impossible  with- 
out a  certain  fraternal  attitude After 

the  war  we  will  see,  I  verily  believe,  democ- 
racy marching  behind  the  Great  Teacher, 
cherishing  with  its  shibboleth  the  highest 
moral  ideas  and  the  profoundest  spiritual 
teachings  of  the  race." 

1^  1*1  1« 
Material  reductions  In  the  price  of 
Cottonseed  cottonseed  meal  are  promised  in  re- 
Market  ports  from  the  south.  A  late  report 
points  out  that  the  supply  of  peanut 
meal,  velvet  bean  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  is 
very  plentiful.  For  those  liking  specific  figures, 
it  is  said  that  the  year's  crop  of  peanut  meal  will 
total  607,000  tons.  The  supply  of  velvet  bean 
meal  is  placed  at  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  cotton- 
seed meal  supply  at  2,506,000  tons.  This  makes 
a  total  of  5,107,000  tons  of  meal  to  be  consumed 
In  the  country  where  the  normal  consuming  de- 
mand is  well,  below  2,000,000  tons.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  supply  will 
be  used  for  fertilizers  than  usual,  but  even  with 
this  there  should  be  an  ample  supply  and  lower 
prices  should  boo«  reanlt.  In  explanation  of  the 
high  prices  up  to  th%  pnatnt  tt  is  said  that  the 


The  Horn  of  Plenty 
and  Farm  Mortgages 
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opening  of  the  crushing  season  was  very  late  and 
a  small  amount  has  been  crushed  to  date.  But 
when  the  crushers  are  under  full  operation  the 
demand  will   be  more   than   cared   for. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  jetton- 
seed  meal  this  fall.  With  all  staple  grains  high 
in  price  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to 
cut  down  so  far  as  possible  on  the  farm-grown 
grains  and  supply  the  needed  protein  In  the 
highly  concentrated  feeds.  If  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  that  will  per- 
mit its  wider  use,  it  will  mean  a  big  saving  to 
dairymen  and  all  stock  feeders, 
to      fe      te 

The  financial  section  of  a 
city  daily  carried  parallel 
columns  of  interesting 
matter  the  other  day  rela- 
tive to  agriculture — Interesting  In  that  It  gives 
the  Inquiring  mind  something  to  wonder  at.  In 
one  column  is  given  figures  from  the  Govern- 
ment's crop  estim'ates  which  show  the  gross  value 
of  farm  products  for  1917  to  be  $21,000,000,000, 
or  an  amount  equal  to  the  year's  war  expenditure 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  called  "America's  Horn 
of  Plenty",  and  the  Inference  Is  that  agriculture 
has  prospered  beyond  measure.  One  writer  has 
said  that  the  American  farmer  Is  the  real  "war 
bride"  of  this  country. 

The  other  column  contains  a  financial  letter 
from  Chicago  stating  that  farm  mortgages  are 
hard  to  collect,  and  are  being  called  in  at  ma- 
turity since  It  is  impossible  to  market  farm  mort- 
gages In  times  like  these.  A  representative  of 
eastern  bankers  stated  that  there  was  practically 
nothing  being  loaned  on  real  estate  at  this  time 
and  that  private  Investors  as  well  as  banks  are 
withdrawing  from  such  forms  and  Investing  in 
other  securities,  principally  Liberty  Loans. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  dispute  the  last  statement, 
but  knowing  that  the  average  farm  mortgage 
bears  about  7  percent  while  Liberty  Loans  pay  3^ 
and  4  percent,  and  knowing  the  tendency  of 
coupon  clippers  to  look  for  highest  interest-bear- 
ing securities,  and  knowing,  also,  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  other  directions  from  which  great 
dividends  are  secured,  we  cannot  but  have  a  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  with- 
drawals. At  least  It  would  seem  that  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  patriotic  duty  would  not  Impel  an 
Investor  to  cripple  a  fundamental  Industry  at  this 
time  In  order  to  help  In  another  direction.  Such 
action  would  be  literally  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Another  question  that  occurs  to  us  is:  If 
farmers  are  so  greatly  prosperous  as  news  Items 
portray,  why  are  mortgages  and  Interest  hard  to 
collect?  Also,  if  farm  mortgages  are  not  desired 
by  banks  and  other  Investors,  why  the  concerted 
opposition  in  the  east  to  F^rm  Loan  Banks?  True, 
such  opposition  has  mainly  been  expressed  by 
absolute  silence  regarding  the  movement,  altho 
some  papers;  speaking  for  the  moneyed  Interests, 
have  openly  opposed  the  esta/blishment  of  Farm 
Loan  Banks  which  promise  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est and  long-time  payments.  If  agriculture  Is  to 
prosper  and  develop  as  the  needs  demand  it  should, 
there  must  be  a  loan  system  devised  to  suit  Its 
peculiar  needs  as  the  present  system  serves  other 
interests. 

1«      )«      m 

There  was  never  a  time  when  accurate 
13  to  1      records  of  the  cost  of  producing  farm 

crops  were  as  much  needed  or  of  as 
great  value  to  the  farmers  as  the  present.  Every 
market  price  discussion  hinges  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Every  ettort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  to  fix  or  stabilize  prices  must 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  production. 
And  in  the  determination  of  these  factors  there 
has  been  little  to  draw  on  in  the  way  of  accurate 
farm  records  over  a  term  of  years.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  work  has  been  left  to  theorists  and 
economists  who,  regardless  of  their  good  inten- 
tions or  desire  to  be  Just  and  fair,  must  work 
on  theory  mainly. 

The  establishment  of  the  relative  price  of 
pork,  on  the  hasis  of  hog  and  com  ratios,  Is  an 
example.  The  committee  reporting  held  that  the 
establishment  of  price  upon  such  a  basis  was  not 
the  most  accurate  or  the  best,  but  it  was  the  best 
that  could  be  determined  upon  without  more 
complete  data.  The  ratio  of  13  bushels  of  com 
to  100  pounds  of  pork  was  decided  upon  after  an 
investigation  of  costs  as  recorded  mainly  by  ex- 
pMimental  teats  for  the  ten  years  ending  with 
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1916.  Snch  tests  showed  that  the  average  pro- 
duction of  100  pounds  of  pork  required  about 
11.67  bushels  of  com.  Taking  losses  into  aci 
count,  the  ratio  of  18  bushels  to  100  pounds  was 
considered  more  nearly  correct.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  farmers  who  have  kept  their  own 
records  on  pork  production  in  the  East.  How 
does  this  ratio  compare  with  your  experience? 

This  ratio  may  also  be  taken  as  a  guide  to 
new  hog  feeders,  and  there  should  be  many  of 
them  this  year.  If  you  are  not  getting  100 
pounds  of  pork  to  every  13  bushels  of  com,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  methods  you  are  using  rather 
than  to  error  in  the  ratio.  If  these  figures  are 
the  average,  the  careful  feeder  should  do  much 
better.  The  big  profit  Is  in  doing  better  than  the 
average. 

I«     1«l      IK 

Lapl  week  we  published  part 
Who  Are  The  ^^    ^^    address    delivered    by 

I^umer's  Friends     Glfford    Plnchot    before    the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Buffalo.  In  it  Mr,  Pinchot  pled  for  a  firmer 
co-operation  between  the  farmer  and  the  laborer, 
claiming  a  community  of  interests  which  made 
such  a  coalition  desirable  in  order  to  create  a 
power  politically  greater  than  the  vested  inter- 
ests and  thus  be  able  to  enforce  economic  justice. 

This  week  we  publish,  on  page  11,  part  of  an 
address  delivered  by  O.  L.  Martin,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  Vermont,  before  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association.  Mr.  Miller,  in 
speaking  to  this  group  of  manufacturers,  suggests 
a  coalition  between  farmers  and  manufacturers  in 
order  to  procure  mutual  protection  from  the  men- 
ace of  labor  unlonlsM. 

After  reading  these  two  addresses,  both  of 
which  are  logical  and  more  or  less  convincing, 
the  farmer  Is  left  In  a  quandary  as  to  just  where 
he  Is,  and  which — the  manufacturers  or  the 
laborers — he  should  choose  as  his  ally.  He  feels 
that  he  Is  In  very  much  the  same  position  as  the 
middle  man  sleeping  three-abed  on  a  hot  night. 

Both  the  speakers  referred  to  above  spoke 
truth.  The  farmer  has  Just  cause  of  complaint 
against  both  capital  and  labor.  The  former  be- 
cause it  frequently  acts  in  finance  and  politics 
like  the  animal  which  has  a  reputation  for  getting 
both  feet  In  the  trough;  the  latter  because,  with 
Its  demand  for  high  wages  and  short  hours,  It 
crowds  him  uncomfortably  against  the  wall. 
Which  will  deal  more  Justly  with  agriculture? 
Both  should  and  must.  Maybe,  In  that  new  era 
in  which  true  democracy  shall  prevail,  we  will 
have  "free  and  equal"  opportunity. 
to  l«i  to 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Market  i*    undertaking    a    most    important 

Inspection  work  in  the  establislunent  of  inspec- 
tion service  in  the  principal  market 
centers.  It  Is  announced  that  such  a  service  has 
been  inaugurated  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
will  be  taken  up  at  an  early  date  in  several  other 
large  cities,  Including  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  Boston.  For  the  present  such  inspection  will 
be  confined  to  car  lot  shipments.  But  the  great- 
est benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  shipper  may  not 
be  In  the  mere  inspection  of  such  grading  as  is 
now  done.  If  the  Department  is  behind  this 
movement  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  real  as- 
sistance this  work  should  lead  to  an  early  and 
vigorous  revision  of  market  grades. 

Many  of  the  present  market  grades  serve  no 
useful  purpose  except  to  confuse  the  shipper  and 
complicate  the  matter  of  selling.  The  bulk  of 
the  poultry  going  to  the  New  York  market,  for 
example,  goes  there  ungraded  so  far  as  the  farmer 
shipper  is  concerned.  Let  the  farmer  write  for  a 
report  on  the  poultry  market  and  he  will  be  given 
a  list  of  grades  that  will  require  a  market  expert 
and  two  qualified  lawyers  to  decipher.  It  is 
practically  Impossible  for  him  to  make  definite 
claims  under  the  complicated  system  of  grading 
used.  And  those  grades  disappear  when  the  poul- 
try is  moved  on  to  the  retailer.  So  far  as  the 
consumer  Is  concerned,  there  are  but  two  or  three 
grades,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumers know  or  care  what  those  grades  are.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  of  hay  and  many  other  com- 
modities. 

Grades  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
a  well-regulated  market.  But  if  they  are  to  sim- 
plify rather  than  complicate  the  market  they 
should  be  so  made  as  to  be  recognized  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  They  should  not  he 
made  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  dealer  alone. 


t 
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HARRISBURG  NOTES  Jj^J^fT"''^  laws  are  not  yet  so  ar-        Famine  Ust  Extended— Food  con-  milNTV   WniTC 

a—,     w       ,":: rS?^®**    in    Pennsylvania    that    such  servationists  have  made  every  effort  tUUNlI    NOTES 

Agricultural   Schools. — Officials  of  things  can  be  halted  or  even  inquired  to   popularize   the  use  of  corn   meal  

the    State    Educational    system    say  Into  as  may  the  Public  Service  Com without  seeing  to  the  amounts  im-        Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  (N.W.)  Nov.  12. 

that  the  system  of  Federal  aid  In  the  mission  Into  rates  of  public  utilities,  mediately  available      Local  trade  In   — ^°^    °°®    ^®®^    '^®   ground    froze 

training  of  teachers  contemplated  by        Lively     Board     Meeting. — If     the  cereal  has  used  up  all  the  meal  with-   ^^^^^  night;  nice  days.     Potatoes  be- 

the    Smith-Hughes    act    is    the   very  "gns  are  right  there  will  be  a  lively  in     reach,     tho     more     is     expected    '°^   ^^^''    **^®    v®^    ^ate   ones   quite 

thing  needed   foY  the  stimulation  of  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri-  soon.     Salt  is  also  very  scarce  in  ud   ^°°^-      Buckwheat   nearly   all   gath- 

agrlcultural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  culture   here   next   month.      The   re-  state  city  markets.    Wheat  flour  was   ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^  week;   a  fair  yield  for 

at  this  time.     Under  the  appropria-  eentment  at  the  way  the  administra-  scarce   last   week   but   the  supply  Is   *^®  ^^r&^.     Wheat  small.  Eggs.  60c: 

tions  made  by  Pennsylvania  legisla-  V^     .?  handled  the  Commission  of  now  nearly   normal.      Sugar  contin-   gutter,    48c;    potatoes,    $1.50;    hogs, 

tures    In    the   last    half   dozen   years  Agriculture  and  the  manner  in  which  ues  to  be  more  and  more  out  of  reach    ^^e^sed,    21®  22c.      Very   little   com 

there  has  been   steady   progress  and  the  Board  has  been  kept  in  the  back-. with  no  hope  for  60  to  90  days  yet.    ""^ked.      Many    farmers    have    none 

L.  H.  Dennis,  director  of  agricultural  ground   will   probably   lead   to   some  as     transportation     Is     so     difficult    ^°  ^^^^'     Some  good  fields  but  not 

education,   to  whose  energy  the  de-  gjf^s^j°»     ^     Interest.— Hamilton.  Condensed  milk  has  been  used  very   P^^^-     Apples  are  more  scare  than 

velopment  of  this  state  has  been  due,  Harrlsburg,  Dec.  3.  liberally  since  sugar  became  scarce,    '^'*  years.— J.  F.  Seavy. 

says  there  now   1,000  boys  enrolled  \,r^„,  ,,^^ until   many    well-known   brands   are  „,^1?"'^   Co.,   Pa.,    (C.)   Nov.   14.— 

in  what  are  classified  as  rural  com-  NEW  YORK  NOTES  locally  unobtainable.     This  with  the   Weather  the  latter  part  of  October 

munlty  vocational  schools.  In  schools  popularizing   of   milk    as    a   food    as   Z^^    ^^"^    P°°'^    ^^^    com    husking. 

where  a  specialty  Is  made  of  agrlcul-        Crops    and    Markets.— There    has  being   undertaken   by   the   conserva-   Many  hard  frosts  with  rain  and  high 

tural   training,   most   of  the  time  Is  been  a  decided  slump  In  the  cabbage  tlve  agents  Is  expected  to  make  milk   ^^J^ds.     Since  the  first  of  November, 

devoted  to  practical  work,  both  lab-  market.    It  Is  now  |15  a  ton,  as  com-  In  better  demand. — F.  weather  has  been  fine;   no  rain  and 

oratory  and  field  Instruction,  funda-  pared  with  $35  a  few  weeks  ago  Hay  —  warmer.     Feeder  cattle  are  hard  to 

mental  agricultural  principles  taught  is  advancing,  selling  now  at  $15  to         kif-itt  Tr-f^cr-^A  r-^r^..  ^t^..^^         get  and  very  high.  Dressed  beef,  16c; 

to  be  appUed  at  home  and  results  re-  $18  a  ton.     Potato  buyers  say  that         NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NOTES         I^*''^'   20c;   poultry,   25c;    eggs.   45c; 

ported.     The  course  now  being  pre-  by  January  1,  potatoes  will  go  to  a  butter,    40  @  45c    lb.      Most    of    the 

sented  consists  of  soils,  crops,  poul-  very  low  figure.    Buyers  have  had  so        piour    Prices.— Accord'ne    to    re-  Potatoes  were  sold    for   $1    but    are 

try.     vegetable    gardening,    orchard  many     chillsd,     frozen     and     rotted  ports  received  by  thrSSf  Deoart-   ^^«^®'" ''°^-     Apples,  $1;  wheat,  $2; 

work,     dairying      fertilizers,      farm  potatoes  that  none  are  being  carred  ment  of  Agriculture  much  morlc^^^^^^^   *'°"'  ^®^/  n@l-25;  oats,  60c.  Honl 

management,     blacksmlthing,     wood  In    many    localities    that    should    be  Seal  and  fJeflourwS  boused  S   ^y  crop  short  and  In  strong  demand, 

working  and  similar  branches.    Prof,  buying     normally.       Local    shippers  ^is    state    if    New    JereevrSer^   ^'''"^  ^^^^ 

Dennis    says    that    agricultural    In-  are    paying    as    low    as    90    cents   a  could  see  their  wlT  to  s^ll  these  d%-   ?^t^^<=ted.    12@15c.      Much   corn   to 

structlon  is  now  being  given  In  thirty  bushel.  Buckwheat  is  bringing  $3  per  Jucts  on  a  smaHe?  ma?Kin  of  orofit    ^?^^  ^^^'  ^°™^  m^\i\ne  good   yields 

??e"ll8f  thfsTear*''*^^  "^''^  '^^''^  *°  T*"  ^^^"'  '^''^  ^^^  *»"^^^  ^^  ^5.    ^^^H  proSt   at    the   pre?  nt    time   is   feJ'some  f^r^^^^ ''?,P^°^^'^^  ^°"« 

the  list  this  year.  Farmers  are  not   anxious  to  sell   at   one  hundred  ner  cent  ereater  on  the  3^®*' ,  -     ®  farmers  hauling  lime,  pay- 

The  New  Labor  Plan.— The  State  these    prices,    feeling    that   the   crop   war  sSLtltutJs  than  of  the  ord?nar?  \^^  ^^/  ^"«^«^  '"^  "•  Some  thresh- 

Commission     having     provided     the  expenses  of  the  past  season  warrant   whitrwheat  four  "says  a  statement   S«^ /?  ^°  y®*'     ^^^  ^^^^  8°  scarce 

dis^triVuTloS^of  l;gn?%?lr  JSfi  *t:  "^.^**  *n"'i"  'S^™''  ,  v               .          ^^^^^  In 'this  subjecr^Morl'?iln'?5   Siler'"""*"  ""  discouraged.-J.  H. 

ioli^  JlMi  *          *^k'   "^^^l  ^"^   ^1  ^°    ^^^«®    Hogs.— Ithaca    will    be   mills  In  the  state  are  now  supplying   ^^^®'- 

taken  to  list  men  who  can  be  moved   our  first  municipality  to  aid  the  food   com  meal  for  table  numosea  at  four  « 

ariTes'iSd'  to"  n^rLfv  i^f  nT'tS^    ^^J?'°i«^7"°^     ^^  V^'^'^^  ^°^-          anT  "  hllf  "cents' VpouT  oV  S             ^^"  "«=«^<»  <'^=^A» 
arises  and  to  not  only  cut  out  the       To  Draft  Farmers  for  a  Crop  Army,   some    mills    are    reported    about    to  

S  ahnnt   wh/rh    thfrni^Lf^vS.w     T^^  °°®  °^f^®  most  important  farm  commence  on  the  new  com  crop  and  ^  Hir  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  Newark. 

Jobs  about  which  they  do  not  know,    bureau  meetings  of  the  year  held  in  Dion  to  sell  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  ^-  ^'  Doc^mber  1012. 

but  also  to  prevent  bidding  of  estab-   Syracuse,  Congressman  W.  W.  Magee  £01?      Rve   flour   is   selllM  for  less  p/^'Jfy''"'-  state  Grange,   wiiiiamsport, 

haSr'uu,m!?l?v^crr^.,n^'^tr^'r   ^n^  CHBetts  secretary  of  the /ew  "^^^^  fiv^'^fnd Thai?  ctts'^lnXhofl  ^^.r.^^^X.irol..,.,  Newar..  Del.,  De- 

hands   Ultimately,  according  to  Gov    state  food  board,  pledged  their  best  wheat  flour  Is  valued   at  about  five  "'°^^''  "  i^. 

Brumbaugh  and  officers  of  the  State    efforts  to  the  farmers  for  a  bill  pro-  Centra  pound  at  the  mills  D.c/if,?,  T?",'^'^    ®^*'''    ^'^    ^""'^    ^''^' 

lT!Jlvl''L  'f.TnWtu'J^t  «'ir    Jl^'^'f  '"'  i^"  ^^^!"°«  °'  "^°  ''^"^    ''A|ri%Suu°,4l1nstm^tlin.-The   es-    y^.^'WrrLt.  Dairymen'.    A.«,ciatU>B, 
will  evolve   an   expenditure  of   $26,-   the    farm    for    military    service    and    tabllshment  of  agricultural   instmc-    Sy"<^"*«.  n    y.,  December  ii-i4. 

TfL'^lfhiT^^IS^  ^'^'  ^5?."'  °S  then  putting  them  to  that  service  on  ion  departments  YncrneTt^  ceS'^i^/***'  ^""^'''  ^'''"'  ^"^ '   °'- 

whflh   li;  ?i?;i®i,JTCi?'l''"°KJ?  the  farms  where  their  efforts  will  be  many  of   the  rural   high  schools  of  iiaryUnd"' Agri«iitur.i   KSoei.tie.,    Baiti- 

wnicn   less  than  $160,000   has  been  of   most   value.      Secretary  of   State  the  state  Is  ureed  in  the  annual  re-  ""«"•    "^  •   December  18-21. 

n^«tf  oniV'  *^'°  planned  to  establish  Grange.  W.   N.   Giles,   reported  that  port  of  Assistant  State  Commissioner  ie«' P^^'S'e^emiferTI "i  ^"^'   ^*"''   '^• 

?nrS,nS?f^'  f^Ji^J?'®/!,  ^'^^^^^f  f*"^?  at  a  rtjcent  Conference  President  Wil-  Jf  Education  Lewis  H.   Carris.  who  *M.di\in  Sql^rl^^o^uuJy  Show.  New  York 

ror  Doys  to   learn   the   principles  of  son  and  Secretary  of  War  Baker  had  has  charge  of  vocational  training  In  ^^'^y-  December  28JanuarT  2. 

farm  work.     There  will  be  ten  such  assured  him  that  the  administration  New  Jersey.    In  this  connection  Mr.  die^*l7  Dei^jTnu^a',^'^  4    ^"*'^'"'*'"'  ^'**- 

?r!;»««.     i«      r»««,««^      T,««*««  ?°P®^  '°'  the  enactment  of  such  a  carris  urges  that  the  minimum  age  New   York   state    Breeders'    Association. 

Tractors     in      Demand. — Tractors  law   soon.     The   President    had   ad-  for  entrance  to  study  In  any  of  the  Syracuse,  January  sio. 

ffVJl^^V^^  *"  over  the  state  and  vised  the  farmers  to  "get  busy"  on  vocational  classes  In  the  state  should  tion*lioThIftef "J^nSrv* 9??""*'  ^"''"^' 

w,n  h«"«'i'iyTiJ'*in.^l-°J^rp?nr  t^«  "»"er      The  mobilization  of  an  be  14  years.     The  minimum  age  now  ^'New"" "w'Vri^sY^w."  "renton.  January 

win  be  a  notable  Increase  In  Penn-  agricultural  army  is  now  looked  upon  jg   13  years      Plans   are  under  way  *3-25. 

sylvanla  by  next  sunimer     The  state  as  the  only  relief  for  the  great  short-  toi  the  training  of  the  agricultural                 

has  registered  over  2.800  such  vehl-  age  on  farms.     Information  must  be  teachers,  which  the  State  Department  judex  tor  this   issue 

cles   and  from   reports  by   men  con-  furnished  by  the  farmers  as  to  the  of  Public  Tnstmction   must   have  to  ^^^  pob_this   issue 

nected  with  the  State  Department  of  amount   of  labor  each   will    require,  benefit    financially   from   the  Smith-  Agriculture 

Agriculture    the    farm   type    will   be  the  amount  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  Hn^hM  Coneresslonal   Act.                     I?.  *'?®  ^t'^    VW^"^ *!! 

community  plan.  State  Farms  and  Market  Council  will    for  higher  salaries  for  the  teachers   Lime  is  a  Soil  Conditioner 466 

More     Sheep. — The     Increase     In    take  a  census,  and  later  each  county    of    thp    «»tatP     nartionlarlv    those    In   x.     •      m_  :.    .    r^P*^ 
.heep    in   Pennsylvania    this   year  Is   will    be    organized    into    communUy    jL'nirafscUTs^^s^o^^^^^^^  ?e^?i\?^  ^e\'t*  i'l.a^e^^cVn  •:::::::::  iltr* 

poing  to  run  Into  the  thousands  In    groups,  each  group  to  include  a  rea-    tures  of  the  annual   report  of  State   Milk  Prices  By  Commission 472 

^K"!*"     "^     '"®°    7^5     ^*''®    ^®f''    sonable   number  of  farmers   so  that    Commissioner  of  Education  Calvin  N.    laTne  o7  Wint?r°F?ed""'''''"   Vit 

checking   up    reports    from    coun  ies    work   can  be  carried  on   effectively.    Kendall.     It  also  finds  expression  in    s?uTfng^°the  Dlir^y  ^(W   ::::::;::::;  :l72 
and  keeping  In  touch  with  the  activl-   A   uniform   rate  of  pay   I3   proposed,    the  report  of  Assistant  State  Commis-    ^  ,         Editorial 

ties   of   the  committees   which    have   The  plan  of  asking  the  national  food    gfoner    Z    E    Scott    who  has  charge   Cottonseed  Ifa^ket    .......   470 

been    urging   more    sheep.      The    in-   administration  to  establish  a  stand-    of  etimentrry  educauSS.     D^^  Sr^^r^Pienr^aU'^p'mSYo^t^Us- !  :4?o 

crease   has   been    general    and    when   ard    design    for    farm    tractors    was    dall  says  the  total  number  of  teach-   Market   inapection    470 

the   new   dog  law   takes   effect   next    taken  «p  by  the  state  board.  era   who   received   less    than    $500   a  ^A'^'T  '^.l^l^  •••.•••^•.    ;  ; ^J2 

month  and  the  dogs  are  kept  penned        I.niportant      Milk      Commission.—    year  during  the  past  term  was  905,   "^^^  ^''     Qrlnl^'Li  diZrll   

up    after   dark    there    should    be   an-   Very  recently  the  producers  and  dis-    and  the  year  before  98!>.     A  review   Amontr  the  Granges  479 

ether  marked  gain  in  counties  where    tributors  of  milk  for  New  York  City    of  the  figures  shows  that    consider-   Farmers   &nd  Labor  Unions    475 

the  dogs  have  been  the  bane  of  the    agreed  to  leave  the  price  of  milk  for    Jng  the  present  purchasing  power  of   NSfo'nii^o^iJf'officiri'" til 

farmer  with  sheep.     It  Is  said  that  in    each  in   the  hands  of  a  special   milk    a    dollar,    teachers    in    the   one-room    "Wake  Up  thl  Grange"   '.['.[[['.'.[".'.'.iig 

spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  increase    commission.     The  appointments  have    rural  schools  really  received  far  less   "^'a"*  Nitrate  of  Soda   479 

hog  raising  that  the  figures  for  1917    been  mnde  ag  follows:  John  Mitchell,    money    for    their   services   than    did   Before  and  After^ifr^i^a^oar den  468 

will  show  a  decline.   In  spite  of  the    of  the  New  ^ork  ,tate  food  commis-    the  corresponding  teachers  in   1912.    c.n  i  f^rd  to  Use  Frrtiiizer?     . : : !  iteg 
t)!g  advance  In  prices.  mission;    Dr.    l.    P.    Brown,    of    the    Mr.    Kendall    advocates    a    minimum   Cherry    Growing    468 

Huge     Auto     Revenue— Although    New  York  city  board  of  health;   Dr.    salary,  but  does  not  name  the  figure,    ^"^^i  R-tT^t^ti;; Itt 

there  are  some  people  who  have  mis-   W.  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the  Geneva    However,  his  report  says  that  he  does   Pn,nin«  and  Repalriiip"  Tree. ' '. ! ! ! ! .' " '  469 

givings  regarding  the  effect  of  gov-    experimental    station;    Jacob    Schiff,    not  consider  it  should  be  as  low  as   Rotation  in  the  Gmien   468 

ernment  control  of  gasoline  next  year    Miss      Mabel       Kittredge.       Eugene    $500.  Upwards  of  40  one-room  schools    n,^„>,,.  n„.:,„.  "©""eiiold 

there     Is    no    sign     of     any    dimin-    Sohoen,   of  New   York  City;   Arthur   were  abolished  during  the  past  year,         HandsZrunder-waist  480 

iifion  In  the  number  of  motor  vehi-    Williams.     Federal     Food     Commis-    and    more    than    1,200    rural    school         Rose   Filet   insertion    4so 

cles  now.     The  revenue  received   to    sioner  for  New   York   City;    Charles    teachers  in  New  Jersev  had   the  as-   Destroyinp  Bean   We.eyiH     ..     48i 

date  for  licenses  of  all  kinds,  pleas-    M.  Dow.  of  Jamestown:  Bradley  Ful-    sistance    of    the    so-called    "helping   SmrMad^^p*  f?'".  """     ■Isi 

lire    cars,    business    wagons,    trucks,    ler.- of  Utica,   and  C.  S.   Sheduck,  of    teachers".  Humble  Kale   .. \l.  .['.'.'.W'.'.'.'.'.'.'.ahx 

rotor  cycles,    tractors   and    the   like    Buffalo.      Of    the    ten    members,    the        Potato    Prices. — According   to   the   ?,"«^**"'l^  TP'*  9*?"   *^^ 

i     $3,2fiB.000    in  round   numbers,  or    farmers    feel    sure    of   a    friend    who    State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the   Vegetable  Marmatade  ^.^^.^. 483 

M.-I3,000    more  than   received   up  to    understands  the  situation  in  Dr.  Jor-    potato  market  has  slumped.     Buyers   Get  tine  Most  Out  of  the  Corn  Crop  465 

1M3  tin^e  last  year.     There  are  over   dan.     Four  others  are  New  York  City    at   the  shipping  stations   in   the  po-   Pork  On  Hieh  Priced  Feeds  477 

■'"O.OOO  ,  pneumatic     tired     vehicles    residents  who  may  reasonably  be  ex-    tato  growing  sections  are  paying  $1    ^"'•^'"■^'l'  ^«-   ^'"^^t^ ^'^ 

I  lone.    This  great  sum  of  money  is  to    pected  to  know  little  of  the  milk  pro-    per    bushel    for    good    round    stock;    Comparative  Cost  of  Feeds   486 

I"   utilized  for  road  maintenance  and    duction,  if  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of   No.  I's  are  worth  25c  bu    more    This   Housing  the  Winter  Hon   486 

y  '11  be  employed  this  winter  in  keep-    present  methods  of  milk  distribution.    Is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  differ-   Mavketin,.  Sm  VSucTa^n"*'  47a 

i;i^  certain  highways  across  the  state    while  others  are  factors  unknown  to   ence  In  the  prices  In  South  Jersey  as    standard  Barrel  Law   .....'.'.   /.[.'.'.[ItI 

«    en  for  relief  of  raili-oad  congestion,    the  dairy  rank  and  file.  compared    with    Newark    and   Jersey  state  Letters 

/^  an  Indication  of  a  big  sum  coming        Four  Terms  of  School  Per  Year.—   City.    In  thcs  latter  place  some  stores   ^"Sri"!;?,,J!°|'«;;;ooic    Vev  i«w  .un 

iiext    year    It    may    be    stated    that   Cprnmlssloner  of  Education.  Dr.  P.  P.    were  found  charging  forty  cents  for        Kries    in    drmaVd:^^^^^^^^^ 

M. 52, 000  for  1918  licenses  is  already    Claxton.  recommends  the  high  school    half  a  peck,  or  $3.20  a  bushel.  Huee  auto  revenue.  Vrc  in«.irau.<o  h,. 

In  hand.  year  to  be  divided  into  four  terms  of        School  Boards. — --The  State  Federa-        ""'7.'  ^^p^^'*""'  inspection.  Lively  board 

Medical   Inspection— Only   92    dls-    12  we^s  each.     This  Is  to  be  done    tlon  of  District  Boards  of  Education   Kew'".Ter-="y  NotVai;. 

'nets  out  of  2,300  In  Pennsylvania  tentatively  in  some  cities  to  test  the  has  under  way  an  Investigation  to  Flour  prices.  Agrricuitumi  instruct-on, 
•'re  reported  as  not  having  medical  plan — ^with  the  expectation  of  gen-  consider  the  advisability  of  urging  Hieher  teachers'  salaries.  Potato 
inspection  of  school  children.  erallzing     the     plan      thruout      the    the  Legislature  to  decrease  the  size   nw 'voHc  Not^—  

Fire  Insurance  Inquiry — State  In-    country.     The  long  summer  vacation    of  some  of  the  rural   school   boards.         Crons  and  markets.  To  raise  ho?s.  To 
p'lrance  authorities  have  started  In-    is  to  be  abandoned  as  so  many  city    either    to    five    or    three    members.    *     ^^^^^  farmers  for  a   crop   army,   im 
<miries  as  to  the  reason  for  general    boys   and    glris    need   more   time   to   There  Is  some  opposition  to  the  plan        Sf'8"chU?'lIlrTS"Fa"^ire*'"Hsl"e"' 

ii.crease   of   fire   Insurance   rates   In   work  In  winter,  when  opportunities   on    the    ground    that    It    makes    for        tended       .......'.'. .471 

[  istem  Pennsylvania,   but  It  Is  not   are  better,  that  they  may  go  to  school    "autocracy"  rather  than  democratic   ..„  "  story  »nd  Poetry 

believed   It  will   get  very  far.     The   later.  representatlon.-L.  "?"R"erenX;y.'''i  Kre'ml^er'-;.  ^P^^l  Is? 
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KRAUSE  Dairy  Feed  is  a  money-maker  because 
it  takes  the  place  of  your  high-priced  home- 
grown grains — gives  your  cows  exactly  what  they  need  for 
big  milk  production  and  keeps  them  healthy  and  vigorous. 

A  Scientifically  Balanced  Ration 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  the  result 
of  long  and  successful  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds. 
It  is  a  scientifically  balanced  ration 
containiag  ten  ingredients  combined 
in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect mixture— highly  nptritious, easily 
digested, andon*  which  your  cows  will 
relisli  and   respond  to  immediately. 

The  ten  Ineredieats  in  Krause  Dairy 
Peed  are  Distillers' grains,  Gluten  feed, 
Cetton  seed  meal,  'Wheat  bran.  Malt 
sprouts,  'Wheat  middlings,  Brewers* 
grains.  Hominy  feed, Linseed  meal  and 
a  fraction  of  1%  of  salt. 

Bach  of  these  ingredl- 
•nta  has  distinct  and 
specific  value  and  their 
combination    under   a 
formula     which    has 
been  approved  by  ex-< 
perts   of   two    leading 
acricultural    colleges 
Insures    a    feed    upon 
«rhich  you  can  always 
depend  tor  big  milk 
production  with  no 
danger  of  forcing. 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  is  a  good 
business  proposition  for  you  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  will  save 
time,  labor  and  money  if  fed 
alone,  or  you  can  use  it  with  any 
home  grown  product  which  does 
not  bring  a  high    market   price. 

Oive  "Krause"  a  trial  and  yon  will 
malce  it  the  standard  ration  for  your 
herd.    I)  is  safe,  sure  and  profitable. 

'Write  at  once  for  free  sample  of 
Krause  Dairy  Feed,  also  useful  pocket 
record  book  ^whlob 
every  farmer 
shoald  have.  Be 
sure  to  give  the 
name  of  your  dealer 

Chaa.  A.  K»UM 

Milling  C*., 

3703  Buraham  St.* 

Mllwaukes.      Vflt. 
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Good 

to  the 
Last 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  suboti- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet;?! :^J!;?.'!''-5-;-' 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BlatcUord  Calf  Mcsl  C«in>«ny,  De|>t  J8  Waalmaa.  lH 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  suffering  from  rupture  without 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brook*  Rup> 
lure  Appliance  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  tnan. 

The  automatic  air  cushion  clin^ 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafing. 
Guaranteed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  parted  tissue  and 
^ves  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialists  of  30  years* 
ejperience  wehaveperfected  _  «.    «       • 

a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy< 
sicians.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  its 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430SutsSt.  Marshall,  Mich. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


BAWS 


With  a  rOLDIHfl  SAWnfl  ■iCHIlia.  a  CORDS  b/  ONI  HAH  la 

10  hour*.  Send  for  Fr**  cataloK  NcBlflSSllowinK  low  price 
and  latest  improreinents.  First  ordar  secures  afrencjr. 
Foldiax  Sawiag  Mack.  Co..  lU  W.  HaniMS  St..  CUcass.  IB. 


Don't  wait  till 
next  spring  to 
get  your  new 

01  LAVAL 

With  butter  prices  soaring  no 
cream  producer  can  afford  to  go 
another  month  without  a  New 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

This  is  true  vrhether  you  have 
no  separator,  or  an  inferior  or 
half-worn-out  machine,  or  even 
an  old  style  De  Laval. 

In  cold  weather  your  waste  of 

butter-fat   is    relatively  greater, 

either  with  gravity  skimming  or 

a  poor  separator;  and  at  present 

prices  for  cream  a  De  Laval  would 

very  soon  pay  for  itself  out  of  its 

own  savings. 

See  the  nearest  I>e  Laval  agent 
riKl>t  away  and  let  him  show  you 
what  the  De  Laval  will  save  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  local  De  Laval 
agent,  write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madiaon  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


IBeD^ 


MILK  PRICES  BY  COMMISSION 


As  noted  last  week,  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  has  decided  to 
settle  all  milk  price  disputes  in 
metropolitan  areas  by  regional  milk 
tribunals,  federally  appointed.  The 
plan  as  officially  announced  is  as 
follows: 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
IT.  S  Food  Administration  following 
requests  for  aid  from  contending 
parties  In  the  milk  districts  of  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  In  these  and 
other  cities  the  Increases  in  the 
prices  of  milk  have  created  discon- 
tent among  consumers.  In  justifica- 
tion the  producers  have  claimed  ris- 
ing production  costs,  and  the  distri- 
butors have  alleged  rising  costs  of 
distribution. 

The  plan  is  to  set  up  regional  fed- 
eral  commissions   on  which   produc- 
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Food  Administrator  for  New  York 
City. 

This  commission  is  empowered  to 
determine  after  hearing,  the  reason- 
able prices  of  milk  to  be  paid  by  pur- 
chasers to  producers  and  by  consum- 
ers to  distributors,  such  prices  to  be 
based  upon  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution,  with  a  reasonable 
profit  added. 

The  Food  Administration  believes 
that  the  controversy  regarding  the 
price  of  milk  in  the  milk-producing 
t^ritorles  and  large  consuming  cen- 
ters can  not  be  settled  until  all  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  are  presented 
to  a  competent  and  impartial  tribun- 
al for  consideration  and  decision. 
This  commission  will  ponslder  the 
evidence  presented  by  all  parties  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  question, 
whether  producers,  distributors, 
manufacturers  of  milk  products,  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  state  and  municipal 
governments,  and  base  its  findings 
upon  that  evidence.  The  producers 
and    distributors     have    voluntarily 


Oxford  Mhijesty's  Gypsy,  Orand  Champion  Jersey  Cow  at  1917  National 
Dairy  Show,  Owned  by  L.  V.  Walkley,  Conn. 


Please  mtntion  Pennsylvaoia  Fanner   when  writiiiff  to  advertiaen. 


ers,  distributors,  consumers,  milk  ex- 
perts and  the  public  at  large  will  be 
represented.  These  commissions  will 
be  formed,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  from 
citizens  In  the  districts  concerned. 
They  will  at  once  begin  public  hear- 
ings, giving  all  parties  in  interest  an 
opportunity  to  assemble  and  pre- 
sent all  milk  data  and  attendant  facts 
that  may  bear  upon  equitable  prices, 
decide  according  to  the  facts,  and 
make  reports  that  will  advise  the 
public  of  the  true  status  of  the  milk 
industry  in  each  of  the  districts 
named. 

As  the  costs  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing milk  vary,  it  is  not  expect- 
ed that  a  uniform  national  price  will 
be  the  outcojpe;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Important  reforms 
may  be  Inaugurated  both  among  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  as  a  result 
of  the  Inquiries  to  be  conducted. 

New  York  Commission 
The  personnel  of  the  Commission 
appointed  for  the  territory  supply- 
ing the  city  of  New  York  was  an- 
nounced as  follows:  John  Mitchell, 
New  York  State  Food  Commission; 
Dr.  L.  P.  Brown.  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health;  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan, 
Director  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station;  John  T.  Galvin, 
New  York  City  Board  of  W^er  Com- 
missioners; Jacob  Schlff,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Mabel  KIttredge,  N»ew 
York  City;  Eugene  Schoen.  New  York 
City;  Charles  M.  Dow,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.;  Bradley  Fuller,  Utica.  N.  Y.; 
C.  S.  Shedrick,  BuflTalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Arthur  Williams,  ex  officio,  Federal 


agreed  that  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk  to  consumers  In  New  York 
City  will  be  made  while  the  commis- 
sion Is  conducting  the  Inquiry. 

Since  adherence  will  be  required 
to  the  future  prices  that  may  be  fixed, 
no  one  desires  that  this  commission 
shall  set  such  prices  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  or  of  distribution, 
with  a  fair  profit  added.  If  It  is 
found  that  present  prices,  which  ure 
being  maintained  during  negotia- 
tion::, do  not  equal  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  of  distribution  and  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  common  fairness  sug- 
gests that  the  commission  should 
make  provision  whei'feby  the  loss  can 
be  recouped  In  future  periods  during 
which  producing  and  distributing 
costs  are  generally  less.  The  com- 
mission will  hold  public  hearings  in 
New  York  City  for  the  taking  of 
testimony  so  that  it  may  report  not 
later  than  January   1,  1918. 


STUDYING  THE  DAIRY  COW 


About  as  Interesting  a  thing  as  I 
have  seen  lately  was  a  little  stock- 
judging  study  which  took  place  at 
a  farmers'  meeting  held  at  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.,  not  long  ago.  A  num- 
ber of  cows  from  a  nearby  dairy 
formed  the  basis  of  this  lesson  in 
picking  out  the  best  individuals. 
Prof.  Wing,  of  Cornell,  being  the 
judge  and  the  final  referee.  Cards 
were  passed  around  among  those 
present  and  they  were  asked  to  mark 
down  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  and 
the  second  best.     Two  other  cholc* 
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were  provided  for,  a  third  and  a 
fourth  best.  Bach  cow  was  given  a 
letter  and  by  these  letters  the  cows 
were  to  be  scored. 

After  the  cards  had  been  marked 
and  gathered  up,  Prof.  Wing  summed 
up  the  markings  and  told  how  the 
vote  stood.  He  then  gave  his  own 
esimate  of  the  respective  value  of 
the  cows,  noting  the  points  upon 
which  he  based  his  judgment.  The 
interesting  point  of  It  to  me  was 
that  a  good  majority  of  the  practical, 
everyday  farmers  present,  altho  not 
at  all  versed  in  the  scientific  meth- 
ods of  scoring  a  cow,  agreed  as  to 
the  best  cow,  altho  there  was  quite 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  oth- 
er choices.  It  showed  that  the  up- 
to-date  farmer  and  dairyman,  even 
if  he  does  not  understand  the  fine 
points  of  a  cow  as  laid  down  in  the 
books.  Is  nevertheless  able  to  judge 
fairly  well  by  the  physical  appear- 
ance 

When  Judge  and  jury  had  render- 
ed their  verdict,  the  owner  of  the 
dairy  who  knows  the  cows  from  per- 
sonal experience,  told  just  how  each 
of  the  four  cows  stands  in  respect 
to  the  production  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat.^  There  were  some  pretty  wild 
estimates  by  those  who  are  In  the 
habit  of  handling  cows  all  the  time, 
proving  that  many  farmers  do  not 
as  yet  know  how  to  select  a  cow  by 
external  appearances,  or  If  they  do, 
are  not  very  well  skilled  In  putting 
their  knowledge  to  good  use.  It 
seemed  as  If  a  good  many  made  up 
their  estimate  largely  by  the  size  of 
the  udder  of  the  cow,  which  Is  in 
fact  only  one  of  a  number  of  physical 
points  which  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  probable 
worth  of  an  animal  of  this  kind. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  dairymen  of  this  country  If  they 
would  make  more  of  a  study  of 
cows.  It  would  help  about  breeding, 
about  which  many  are  very  careless 
now.  There  are  men  who  pay  very 
little  attention  to  this  most  import- 
ant matter  which  Is  the  very  basis  of 
all  success  In  dairying.  To  do  well 
here,  we  need  to  exercise  our  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  develop  these 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Some- 
thing more  than  experience  Is  need- 
ed. The  fruits  of  experience  must 
be  brought  Into  play.  Three  things 
are  necessary  to  procure  good  stock, 
a  good  bull,  a  good  cow  and  an  ob- 
serving, earnest,  thoughtful  man. — 
E.  L.  Vincent,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Note.  —  To  the  above  three  we 
would  add  the  fourth  requirement 
which  we  believe  is  of  greater  Im- 
portance than  those  named  —  test 
records.  Records  based  on  the  scales 
and  the  Babcock  test  are  the  only 
final  judges  on  the  value  of  a  cow. 
Judging  by  external  appearance  Is 
guesswork  even  when  Indulged  In  by 
the  best  accepted  authorities.  To 
make  the  most  money  out  of  dairy- 
ing or  out  of  .the  breeding  of  dairy 
''attle  we  must  eliminate  guesswork. 
The  dally  records  or  the  records  as 
kept  by  the  cow-testing  associations 
tell  the  whole  story  as  nothing  else 
will. — The  Editors, 


'Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  m  CHEESE 


The  war  has  revolutionized  the 
<  ountry's  foreign  trade  In  cheese,  ac- 
'  ording  to  a  statement  just  Issued  by 
he  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
'nmmerce,  of  the  Department  of 
•Ommerce.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  the  last  year  before  the  war, 
'he  United  States  bought  63.800.000 
pounds  of  cheese  from  Europe — 26,- 
r. 00,000  pounds  from  Italy,  22.500,- 
000  pounds  from  Switzerland,  5,500,- 


MILK 


•  •  • •  •  and 
WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  high  prices' for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, the  "poor  milker"  is  more  than  ever  a 
liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow  that  is  not  pro- 
ducing well,  try  to  improve  her  condition. 
Her  milk  value  is  much   greater  than  her 
meat   value.      Most  poor   milkers   are   non- 
productive  because   of   some   defect  oi 
health,  which  can  be  quickly  remedied 
by  intelligent  treatment. 

Kow-Kure    is    a    medicine    that    acts 
quickly  on  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
^j   milk    production.      Its    widely    known 
^    tonic  and  curative  qualities  have  made  il 
I     the  standard  cow  medicine  for  the  preven- 
I     tion  of  disease  and  the  treatment  of  Abor- 
tion,   Barrenness,    Retained    Afterbirth, 
Scouring,   Lost  Appetite   and   Bunches. 


This  is  that 
Remarkable  La  Crosse 
Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

Model  A.  8-16  H.  P.  you  have  been  reading 
and  hraring  about.  Light,  Simpk-.  Kasily 
handled,  Srif-Guidini;  in  the  furrow— Not  an 
extra  pound's  weight  to  carry,  yet  plenty  for 
Trarlion— 1,500  lbs.  guaranteed  drawbar  pull 
and  16  H.  P.  on  all  belt  work—Center  of  grav- 
ity low,  making  it  fine  for  side  hill  work. 

An  Efficent  Tractor  for 
all   kinds  of  work  and 

Only  $685  F.O.  B.  Factory 

The    La  Crosse   Happy  Farmer    is  the 
Eastern  Farmer's   Tractor. 

Can  make  Prompt  Dehvery— Write  to 

THE  HARTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

316-326  North  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  those  dependent  on 
*     you  in  case  of  your  sudden    eath 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  tiie  only  Old  Line  Legal 

Reserve  Life  lusuraoce  Co..  endorsed 

by  the    Penns  Ivania  State  Grange. 

Write  for  rates  today.  Ageqls  wanted. 

Fanneri  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Hmm  Offica,       SyracMc.  N.Y. 


No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 

Latest  in  hternational  Harvester  Spreaders! 

VI^E  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader— 
^^  Spiral  Wide  Spread,  Light  Draft— to  the 
Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  lines.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  regular  farmer, 
whatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  may  have  been. 

Grasp  an  opportunity  to  study  the  features  of  the  No.  8,  tha 
spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the  lightest  draft  spreader 
made.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International  spiral  v  .  ie  spread 
that  hasthoroughly  demonstrated  its  success  as  a  wide  spreader 
for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the  Low  Com  King  and  Low 
CIoTerleaf  lines  provide  you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity 
spreaders,  with  the  regular  disk-wide-spread  (well-known  wher- 
ever spreaders  are  sold)or  with  thespiral  spread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Corn  King 
and  Low  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  will  go  onto  thousands  of  farms 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  They  are  all  light-draft,  low-load- 
ing, easy-handling,  built  of  steel— and  satisfactory.  We  have 
an  idea  one  of  them  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  going  onto 
your  farm  if  you  were  fully  posted.  At  any  rate  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.    Write  the  address  below. 

.hfemational  Hanrester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  ''"'T'''  USA 

^•mpioB  Peering  McCormick^  Milwauka*  Osborae 
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TennsytVania  Farmer 


Put  Your  Faith  In  A 


A  silo  is  fi  permanent  investment, 
therefore  purchasing  a  silo  is  not  a 

Siuestion  of  paymg  a  few  dollars  more  or  a 
ew  dollars  less,  but  of  getting  a  silo  that  is 
fig^ — in  design, in  materialjin  construction. 

"Kalamazoo"  is  the  answer.  For  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  all  parts  of  America 
have  put  their  faith  in 


Tl  LE  AND\X^OOD 

vS  I L/Q  A 


5T^ 


i^^r 


Last  year  alone  upwards  of  six-thou' 
sand  new  purchasers  of  silos  unani- 
mously decided  in  favor  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo. And  those  who  bought  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  still  swear  by  the 
Kalamazoo  because  time  and  exper- 
ience have  proven  conclusively  that 
Kalamazoo  silos  are  rishl,  from  every 
standpoint.  There's  a  big  dollar's 
worth  of  value  in  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  whether  you  buy  a  glazed  tile 
or  a  wood  stave  Kalamazoo. 

They're  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
feeding  value  of  ensilaKC  and  know 
how  a  silo  should  be  built  to  make  and 

§  reserve  ensilage  right,  Kalamazoo 
ilos  excel  in  desisn,  material  and 
workmanship— combining  every  de- 
sirable feature  a  silo  should  have  and 
embodying  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  long  experience  in  silo  build 


ing.  You  can't  go  \vrong  In  iMiyfoa 
a  Kalamazoo. 

GLAZED  TILE  SILOS— "Per- 
manent as  the  JPyramids  " — fire-proof, 
frost -proof,  storm-proof,  moisture- 
proof,  acid-proof,  decay-proof,  ver- 
min-proof. Galvanized  reinforcing. 
Require  no  paint,  no  upkeep  expense 
or  repairs.  First  cost  is  the  last  cost. 
Easy  to  build — and  once  buiit  your 
silo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

WOOD  STAVE  SILOS  — Your 
choice  of  four  of  the  best  timc-defy- 
ingwoods.  Kalamazoo  Silos  arc  man- 
ufactured complete  ready  to  set  up. 
Quickly  and  easily  erected  by  inex- 
perienced home  labor.  All  Kalamazoo 
t^ilos,  whether  wood  or  tile,  have  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steel 
Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors 
which  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  best  ever  designed. 


000  pounds  from  Prance,  3,700,- 
000  pounds  from  Holland,  and  small- 
er amounts  from  other  counirles. 
The  average  monthly  Imports  from 
Europe  were  about  5,300,000  pounds. 
In  August  of  this  year  exactly  99 
pounds  of  European  cheese  was  im- 
ported. It  came  from  Italy.  In  Sep- 
tember only  1,222  pounds  came  from 
Europe. 

While  Europe  Is  wisely  retaining 
this  most  valuable  food  for  her  own 
pressing  needs,  Argentina  has  turn- 
ed to  cheese-making  on  a  large  scale 
and  is  now  placing  important  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States.  In  August 
this  year  she  delivered  448,000 
pounds  in  this  country  and  in  Sep- 
tember 279,500  pounds.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  approach  the  imports 
from    Europe    before    the    war,    but 
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exists  regarding  the  variety  of  eon 
to  plant  and  the  method  of  planting. 
It  is  not  the  greatest  tonnage,  of 
green  com  which  is  desired,  but  the 
largest  tonnage  of  dry  matter.  This 
is  usually  obtained  by  planting  a 
variety  which  matures  one  good  sized 
ear  to  every  stalk  In  the  normal  sea- 
son, planted  In  a  way  that  will  give 
It  all  the  opportunity  it  needs  for 
development,  considering  space,  sun- 
light, moisture  and  plant-food.  Large 
varieties,  such  as  Southern  White, 
Horse  Tooth,  Eureka  and  the  like, 
may  be  grown  in  localities  having  a 
long  growing  season,  say  from  120 
to  130  days;  but  in  localities  having 
short  growing  seasons,  Leaming, 
which  has  been  acclimated  or  some 
other  standard  variety  of  the  vicinity 
should   be   grown.      Generally,    corn 
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«»  J.  TrxAt^t*  forourfreedescriptivebooUetand details 
WriLO  1  OUely  of  our  easy  payment  plan.  If  inter- 
ested in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  a;;k  for  Kalamazoo  Cutter  .Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  ^If^-  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  arc  the  best  of    their  kind. 
Henn«*jr'*    Scientific    Formula  Fertilizer* 

are  dependable  at  all  times. 

Our  Peerleaa  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

wdl  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost. 

Our   Peerlesa    Brand   Poultr     Meat 

is  a  wonderful  winter  egg  producer.  It  makes 
hens  lay  and  pay. 

Calecide— The  best  spray  material  for  trees, 
(Kitatocs    and  other    vegetable   crops. 

Write  and  get  our  prices  and  literature  cover- 
ing all  our  products.  See  for  yourself  how 
you  can  save. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


It  Pays  to^  Dehorn 


Dekemed  cow*  rlTe  more  milk;  take 
!•■•  nom:  areceotle  and  eaaily  haa- 
dled.  Staere  fatten  qvicker  aod  an 
hamrfeM— tkaypajbettar.  Thenew 
lM«n»Ted  K«T«te»«  Oeh«m«r 
reoevea  beriM  aoiekly.  .eleaaly  aod 
■afelT.  Skear  Saa  •Udio*  eat;  no 
bn^{i«.  Baqr  to  dehorn.  MoafT- 
baek  soafaateo.     Send  for  booklet. 


HAY 


H     W.O.  POWER  t  CO.  Ml  W33St.   Nw  Vw  <H 

A    are  ttic     larFPst  handlers  of    conmleslon  bay    a 
la  greater    New  York;  If  you  have  bay  to  Ola-    •• 
Y    poae  of  eonaiunlcate  with  tbem.  Y 

T  —       HAY  = 


THE  OR        ICiryi 


HUBBARD'S 


EST.  1871 


Responsible  Agents 

wanted  for  our  well  known  and  popular  brands, 
where  our  account  is  not  already  represented. 

We  feel  confident  you  will  find  the  sale  of  our 
goods  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  very  profitable 
undertaking. 

Why  not  use  your  spare  time  and  make  it  pro- 
ductive of  a  substantial  return? 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

SK-3-4-S-«   Keyser  BUg.,    Baltiiew,  M4. 

FERTILIZERS 


A  MILKER  THAT 

MILKS 

WITHOUT 

STRIPPING 

Guaranteed  aod  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Duckwalter  SupplyCo, 
Lancaster.    Pa. 


PIPE 


Bccond  hand.  Large  HUick  all 
alaes  tumUhed  with  new  threads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  shipments. 

J.  F.Grimth,    418MoTerSt.,  Phlla. 


Natioaal  Ffre  Proofing  Company 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN   TILE 

Farm  draiaage  destaads  duraWa  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  tnade  of  bert 
Okio  clay,  theroushly  hard  bumad — everlaatinf .  Don't  haTe  to  die 
'cm  up  ta  fee  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  nrices.  Sold  in  carload 
Iota.  Also  CBantifactwera  of  the  famou  IIATCO  IMPBSISHABLS 
SILO,  ITatca  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 

1116  Fulton  Buildine,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTILLERS 


Rlgtit  now  f  9  the  tint  e 
when  you  want  to  produce 
every  pound  of  beef  and  vvory 
ounccof  butterfatthat  your  cattle 
are  capable  of.  Prices  are  at  the  top, 
Hy  fee<)inKmiaa  DtatMars  flraiaa io 
your  bulnucsd  rations,  yeu  are  using  tha 
feed  with  the   gToatcst  fat  and  prot^ta 
contents  known—  the  preatewt  beef  ^nd  milll 
prodaeing  feed  on  the  market.     ATLAS  \i»B 
80  per  cent,  dinstibility,  a  Agure  never  before 
even  approached.      ■  ■ 


ANALYSIS  OF  DISTILLERS  GRAINS  Jt  a 


State  Agricultural   Schools   in  every  dairy 

state  ia  the  union  have  made  eareful  and 

official  eaperiments  with  ATLAS  and  bava 

found  that  it  runs  from  2  to  3  tnnes  ss 

much  fat  aod  from  8  to  4  tkaea  asmoeta 

pro'-ein  as  straiccht  grains.    This  means 

that  yoa  cannot  ait ord  to  feed  your 

CraiBS,  ByselllagthemoatheopaB 

market  yoa    can    buy  ATLAS* 

whieh,  ton  for  ton,  baa  three 

^jtam  tbe  notritive  faloe  of 


the  flrains  and  sclto  for  less  money  than  9oma 
of  Uiem.    Let  us  send  you  our  circulars  on 
dairy  ^eeds.   You  will  find  that  your  profita 
will  be  prcater,  your  herds  will  be  in  bet* 
ter  shape  and  your  I'eed  cost  wiU 
be  greatly  decreased.    A  post- 
card will  tell  yea  how  to  do  this 
—or  MO  yoor  dealer.^  ATLAS 
OlSTILLillS  OIIACNS  eoetain 
27  per  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  pi 
tain  aod  8  to  10  per  eeot.  lift. 


Filling  Silo  with  Frosted  Corn,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


they  are  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  entire  year  1916 
not  a  single  pound  of  cheese  came 
from  Argentina. 

More  cheese  is  being  exported  than 
imported.  In  September  2,000,000 
pounds  was  sold  abroad  and  was  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  fifty  countries. 
England  took  the  bulk  of  it,  1,700.- 
000  pounds,  Cuba  109.000  pounds, 
and   Mexico   39,000   pounds. 


grown  thickly  in  rows  will  not  de- 
velop ears  of  good  size,  and  the  con- 
tent of  dry  matter  is  less.  When 
grown  in  rows,  kernels  should  be 
dropped  at  least  ten  inches  apart  and, 
better,  fourteen  inches  apart. — John 
Voorhees. 


MURME  COWAN  STILL  IN  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP FORM 


GETTING  BEST  SILAGE  CORN 


4TL4Srai0*IUUUI«G0aPANV 


Except  in  sections  where  an  early 
frost  determines  the  time  to  cut  corn 
for  the  silo,  there  still  exists  some 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  farmers 
as  to  what  <s  the  best  time.  The  dry 
matter  in  the  corn  should  determine 
this.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
corn  which  has  just  past  the  milk 
stage  contains  the  most  dry  matter. 
Corn,  then,  should  be  cut  for  the  silo 
just  as  it  is  beginning  to  dent.  Some 
farmers  pull  down  the  husk  of  an 
ear  and  press  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
into  the  kernel.  If  a  juicy,  fluifl- 
like  milk  squirts  out,  the  corn  has 
not  passed  the  milk  stage  and  should 
be  allowed  a  week  or  two  more  to 
grow  and  mature,  providing  the  sea- 
son will  allow  if  without  running 
any  risk  of  the  corn  being  injured  by 
frost. 

Frost  injures  corn  for  silage  but 
does  not  destroy  it.  A  heavy  frost 
in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  morn- 
ings of  September  tenth  and  eleventh 
caught  practically  all  of  the  corn  ex- 
cept on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  All 
and  all,  a  great  deal  of  harm  was 
done,  not  only  because  the  texture 
of  the  com  was  changed  but  also  be- 
cause it  stopped  growth.  In  case  of 
a  heavy  fros^  it  Is  always  beat  to  use 
the  com  for  silo  filling  as  soon  as 
I  possible  to  prevsat  its  further  drying 

out. 

Some  dlTersion  of  opinion   also 


Murne  Cowan  195d7,  former 
world's  champion  over  all  breeds,  and 
still  holding  the  highest  record  for 
Guernseys,  has  come  back  with  a 
third  record.  As  a  twelve-year-old 
she  has  just  completed  a  record  of 
17,383.5  pounds  of  milk  and  791.76 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  average  per- 
cent of  butterfat  was  4.55,  only  two- 
hundredths  percent  below  what  she 
made  at  the  time  of  her  great  record 
of  24.008  pounds  of  milk  and  1,- 
098.18  pounds  of  butterfat  made  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Murne  Cowan 
is  a  member  of  the  great  herd  on 
Mr.  O.  C.  Barber's  Anna  Dean  Farm, 
of  Ohio. 


SAVING  ON  WINTER  FEED 


In  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  there 
are  more  farmers'  clubs  and  associa- 
tions than  in  any  other  one  county  in 
the  state.  Recently  the  dairymen  of 
this  region  organized  several  cow- 
testing  associations.  The  members  of 
one  of  them  discussed  and  put  into 
effect  the  plan  of  buying  a  winters 
supply  of  feed  in  advance  for  spot 
cash.  They  received  it  by  the  car 
load  and  distributed  it  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  needs.  The 
winter  price  of  the  feed  amounted  to 
93,640,  but  the  contracted  for  it  at 
the  summer  price  which  was  %%,W^- 
Deducting  the  Interest  on  the  money 
advanced  at  •  pwewit,  tkart  was  still 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Farmers  and  Labor  Unions  I 

Points  qf  Difference  and  Divided  Interests 
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In  last  week's  issue  we  published 
extracts  froon  a  speech  made  by  Hon. 
Giflford  PInchot,  on  the  relation  of 
fanhers  to  Labor  Unions.    Following 
are  extracts  from  a  speech  by  O.  L. 
Martin,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  of  Vermont,   given  before   the 
National  Founders'  Association.     Mr. 
Martin  brings  out  some  most  inter- 
esting facts  on   the   relationship  of 
Labor  Unions  to   agriculture  in  the 
past.     We  publish  the  two  because 
they  present  thoughts  on  two  sides 
of  a  question  to  which  farmers  must 
give  consideration  in  the  future: 

In  these  days  of  war  the  individual 
must  subordinate  himself  to  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  of  the  nation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  financier,  the 
worker,  everyone.  The  watchword  is 
co-operation.  It  is  no  longer  merely 
a  plausible  theory.  It  Is  a  hard  fact. 
Without  co-operation  we  cannot  hope 
to  succeed. 

There  is  every  natural  relationship 
between  the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer. We  are  large  purchasers  of  the 
things    which    you    gentlemen    pro- 
duce. Your  product  today  is  as  nec- 
essary to  us  as  our  product  is  neces- 
sary to  you.     Your  problems  are  of 
necessity  of  direct  and  vital  interest 
to   the  farmer.     When   your  cost  of 
production   is   forced  up  we  help   to 
P«y  It.     When   you  can   not   deliver 
your  goods  we  are  among  the  suffer- 
ers.    When  agitation,  unrest,  discon- 
tent, strikes  and  violence  disturb  in- 
dustry,   we    are    seriously    affect|ed. 
Your  troubles  are  therefore  our  trou- 
bles and  for  that  reason  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  a  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  Industry,  lead- 
ing to  a  better  understanding,  and  I 
am  free  to  say,  to  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  labor 
problem.     It  Is  today  of  grave  con- 
cern  to   every   farmer.      The   farmer 
has    always    been    sympathetic    with 
the  workers  in  their  efforts  for  Just 
treatment,  but  the  farmer  la  equally 
opposerl   to   arrogance   and  injustice, 
whether  from  the  worker  or  the  capi- 
talist.    We  have  watched  the  growth 
of  organized  labor,  at  first  with  curi- 
osity, then  with  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy  and  lately  with  apprehen- 
sion  and   distrust.     We  have  helped 
organized    labor    to    win    legislative 
battles.  We  have  given  help  in  many 
ways.     But  today  we  are  counting  up 
the   result.      We   find    that   we   have 
helped  dig  a  pit  for  the  farmers,  and 
that  the  sympathy  which  we  extend- 
ed to  the  unions  had  better  be  saved 
for  ourselves. 

What  has  the  farmer  secured  In  re- 
turn  for  his  assistance  in   iiomuniz- 
ing  labor  unions  from  the  law?     His 
greatest    reward   is    the   threat    of  a 
universal     eight-hour     day,     which 
would  bankrupt  him  in  short  order. 
Another    reward    is    the   disturbance 
of  industry,  making  for  increased  cost 
of  everything   the   farmer   buys,      A 
further  reward  was  an  earnest  efi'ort 
on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  to  depress 
the  price  of  wheat  and  other  products 
of  the  farm.      Thu.-?  are  we  well  re- 
warded for  our  lack  of  foresight,  for 
our  acceptance  of  glib  promises,  for 
our  following  of  a  wJll-'o-the-wisp  of 
exemption  from  the  law. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  eight-hour  day  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility on  the  farm.  Any  attempt 
to  enforce  an  eight-hour  day  in  agri- 


culture  would   lead   to   more   aban- 
doned farms  than  even  you  can  reck- 
on.     The    farmer    has    hundreds    of 
problems.     He  is  dependent  for  suc- 
cess every  year  on  two  things:  Hard 
work  and   the  mercy  of  Providence. 
He  may  plan  and  plan,  but  a  spell 
of  rain  will  make  all  his  plans  abor- 
tive.    He  may  sit  down   and   figure 
that  over  a  period  of  a  year  his  help 
works   only   an   average  of  eight  or 
nine  hours.      But   what   good   would 
eight  hours  a  day  do  him  In  seed  time 
and  harvest? 

Let  me  ask  you  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  farmer  In  this  ques- 
tion of  labor,  agriculture.  Industry 
and  capital.  In  the  reports  of  the 
National  Grange  Convention  of  1894, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  you  will  find 
the  following: 

"If  labor  is  to  be  employed  at  good 
wages,  capital  must  be  allowed  a  fair 
percent  of  profit,  and  the' farmer  fair 
prices  for  his  produce.  Conditions 
which  do  not  permit  both  will  react 
to  the  injury  of  labor.  Patience  and 
mutual  concessions  will  always  prove 
wise.  The  law  must  be  respected  and 
observed  by  capital  and  labor.  If 
unjust  to  either,  the  farmer  will  help 
to  secure  amendment.  Let  us  have 
peace  and  prosperity  and  an  era  of 
good  will  among  all  classes." 

That  Is  a  simple  gospel,  and  easy 
to    follow.      The   farmers   may   have 
erred  in  not  following  it  more  closely 
In    helping   to   develop   the  spirit  of 
co-operation.     The  farmer  today  sees 
his    mistakes    and    he    has    paid    for 
those  mistakes.  The  farmer's  natural 
alliance  is  with  industry.     The  farm- 
er pays  more  for  his  transportation 
because    of    the   Adamson    law.      He 
pays  more  for  his  machinery  because 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  He  pays  more 
for  everything  he  buys  or  uses.     You 
may  say  that  he  gets  more  for  what 
he  sells.     But  does  he  In  the  net?  He 
does    not    because   the    proportionate 
advance    for    the    things    which    he 
buys  is  greater  than  the  advance  for 
the  produce  which  he  sells. 

The  farmer  today  is  called  upon  to 
produce,  produce,  produce.  He  an- 
swered that  call  promptly  as  the  fig- 
ures of  the  last  harvest  will  show 
you.  He  is  told  that  he  is  the  most 
important  factor  In  the  war.  Un- 
doubtedly that  is  true.  But  it  does 
not  make  him  arrogant  or  greedy. 
He  has  not  gone  on  strike  for  higher 
prices.  He  has  not  held  a  gun  to 
Uncle   Sam    and    told    him   he  would 


have  to  fight  on  an  empty  stomach 
unless  he  paid  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  has  asked  nothing  but  fair  treat- 
ment and  asked  for  that  without 
threats.  But  is  he  entitled  to  no 
recognition  beyond  happy  phrases 
and   eulogistic  letters? 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  further 
recognition.  How  many  farmers  are 
in  Washington  on  the  Advisory 
boards?  How  many  farmers  are  on 
the  Federal  or  State  labor  boards? 
How  many  actual  farmers  have  a 
voice    in    shaping    the    Government's 

I  have  said  enough  on  this  ques- 
tion. You  may  Infer  that  despite  our 
outward  calm  there  is  something  that 
rankles.  Well  there  is,  but  we  will 
do  our  best  to  forget  it  lest  it  Inter- 
fere with  our  doing  our  bit  in  the 
war.  Let  me  Just  say  in  conoluslon 
that  the  day  has  arrived  when  the 
fanner  realizes  the  community  of  in- 
terest between  himself  and  the  manu- 
facturer. 


a  saving  of  |544,8B, — J.  L.  Oraff, 
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TmeSHAIR  INTAKE 

'HE  Crew  Levick  Victor  will  heat  your  Ford  with  pure, 
fresh  warm  air.  It  will  make  Winter  riding  in  your  car 
comfortable  and  healthful.  The  Victor  uses  no  fJel;  hul 
Buppl.e.  a  .tcady  euire.t  of  warm,  fresh  air  keated  by  passing  around  . 
?ht'.tt"dT  flTotVellV,'*  "^'"^  "hauatga...     H^ea^t,  ia  lo  aToi' 

Neat,  Compact,  Noiseless,  Odorless 

—a  fool-proof  unit  that  fits  any  Ford  touring  car,  sedan  or 
town  car.     Its  first  cost  is  final  cost.     Easily  reeulated  to 
give  much  or  little  heat.     It  cannot  burn  or  scorch  ahoes  or  robea 
S««  tJi«  VlcUf  al  r.v  •leJ«»\  order  direct  if  ke  e«.'|  .upplj  y...  «vi„  i,j,  .,_. 

CREW    LEVICK    COMPANY  SCjioO 

18SN.  Broad  Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa.  m^^^ 

Chit  •/  a«  Mul  mni  hrgul  pfiuctr,  and  rtfitwB  ^-^ 

tf  •III  and  mmnujactuTtrt  •/  pttroltum  firodutt$  C«niBl«e« 

BRANCHES  I  ifT '^"''' *^'"'^*«<»' S«n  Fr«nci«:o        c        j  -        t^  t.       ,  , 

of*«riw™»^B^,j^^^  B«.»«n     Send  foF  Ffcc  Booklct 
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This  is  the 

Kind  of  Horse  the 

Govemment  Wants 
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No  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint.  Ringbone,  Curb. 
Bony  Growth.  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puflf,  Strained 
lendon  or  Sweeny  can  now  pass  the  keen-eyed 
Inspectors  of  the  Government  Remount  Stations. 
Splendid-looking  horses  -  otherwise  sound -are 
being  turned  down  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  with 
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CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


Here  is  your  cTiance  to  m.ike  money  for  yourself  and 
at  the  same  time  help  in  the  Governnieafs  great 
Inrut  and  Production  movement. 

Put  your  horse  ialo  condition  with  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam.     A  safe  and  reliable  remedy. 

Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  if  applied 
immediately  after  liuns.  bruises  or  cuts,  is  a  perfect 
ant  septic— sootliin^  a»(l  healinjij.  An  absolutely  safe 
external  remedy  for  man  or  beast. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  will 
surely  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1..W  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druffsrists,  or  sent  by  parrel  post  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc. 


The   Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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I  Wb      E.t"''*',.?*''   VXowa.    Equal    tivcnty 

men  with  Mwa.    Catalodur  free 
WILLIAM  H.  PRAY.L«Grantcville.  New  York 


TOOLS 
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I  DON'T    FORGET  | 

I  To  renew   your    subscription  Jo  = 

I       PENNS'^LVANI  A    FARMER       I 
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WHAT   YOUR    OLD    BAGS   WILL   BRING   YOU 


BUFFALO  BURI  AP  CO       "'**  '"'•^  for  ta,s  ...d  .h.p„..,  .....ruct.ons. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Add  20%  to 

fybur  Crops  r^ 


iTUs  Amazing 
Item  Book 
TtiDsHowI 


FREE  POSTAL 


Most  amazing  farm  book 
ever  written.  Worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  any 
farmer.  Explains  wonder- 
ful discovery— "The  Camp*         ,^^^^ 
bell  System  of  Breeding  Big     ^^"^^ 
Crops!"    Your  Wheat,  Oats.  Corn,  Tim* 
otfay,  Clo\'er  and  other  crops  IwcrMMJ  20 
p*reMrti««alngl«  •Mwen!   600,000  fanAera  oae 
sbia  easy  way.  Send  postal  at  onoe  for  Syee  Book. 

CHATHAM 

SEED  GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

Alao  nt  tmetm  aboat  thia  wondarfol  Gaa  Poww  or  Haad 
BacfaliM.TheCbBtiiaia  Seed  Grader mndClMiMr.  Claana. 
■radu,  aaparataa  and  aacka  any  sraln  aaadi  Any  ataaa 
eamlt  or,  rwjkeat  mlxtnraal    Al  fii  a  aliMtfa  oparaUanl 


out  all  dqatandtiaab  aadwiekad  waadaeedl  8«p- 


Mdf. 
KkM 
armtoa  -_  ._„,__  _ 

faadr  for  aowinc  or  markat. 

boorl  Boata  coiu  to  the  akvalDr  or  I 
Thouaamtaln  Uat!  No  Monay  In  » 
FraaTrtaK  Coi^iTima  CradttI  No i 


armtoa  tha  pear,  alekfer  aaed-aaaka  Ma  haalthy  fallowa 

—  "■-' rkat.  Handiea  up  to  60  b     ' 

r  btHhorina      ^ 
lAdvancal  30 


laa  up  to  60  boahaJi  per 
btHhorina  Dolafabor. 
Mvancal  30Daya' 

^      . ,  ^ Advanco  hi  Prtcaal 

Sand  pootai  foranaalna  F^wa  Book  aod  Bla  Offer  NOW* 

MANSOff  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Com.  »>  Oatrott,  Mich. 
OapbtiA    •lanaaaCtty     Onpt'  jig     MtimaapoUa 
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MUM 


2S<  to  30<  protein— ICX  fat.  Less  than  ton 
lots,  3c  lb.  In  100  lb.  bags.  Most  econom- 
ical and  efficient.    Aik  for  Samples. 

G>iisolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  bone.    40<  to  45*  protein— 12<  fat. 

$65.00  per  ton.    Less  than  ton  lots,  4c  lb.« 

CONSOLIDATED   DRESSED  P^JEF  CO. 

Off  enhauser  Department  B 
Stock  Yards  ^^ PhiUdalplua.  Pa^ 


ASmanCalifornia  Farm  ^n.?rr '"ffi'^^S 

crops  you   know  about  —alfalfa ,  wheat,     barley,  etc- 
»lao  oranKes.  itrapes,  oUves  anU  ana.  Ideal    {or  dairying, 
pin  and  rhickens.      No  cold  weather,  rich    eoil;  low 

Snoes;  easy  ternu:  good  roads;  actio  >18  and  churcties, 
iBjoy  life  here.  Newcomers  welconje.  Write  for  our 
8vi  Joaquin  Valley,  also  Dairy ini;  and  Toultry  Raisins 
Illufltrated  folders,  free.  C.  I-.  Seagravefl.  lodustrMl 
CommlSBloner.  Santa  Fe  Ry..  11)57  Ry.    Kxr  h..C  htcago. 


Farm  Manager  Wanted  ^°U?er  c^nt?! 

Penna.    Must  taave  thorough  knowledRC  of  rreaoierr 
uDd  dairy  work,  pig  ralNlng  and  general  fanning,  as  well 
aa  experience  in  handling  farm  labor.    Position  open 
January  let.       AddreM  Box  IP, 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  PblUdelphlA,  Pa. 
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OHIO  FARMER               \ 

Cleveland.  Ohio      ] 

(Rata  6Se  per  lii»)        / 
MICHIGAN  FARMER      f 

Detr«*,  Mich.     I 
(Rate  45c  OCT  line)        / 
PENNSYLVANIA              ( 

260J)00 

tIJO 

FARMER        \ 

Philadelphia.  Pa.      J 

(Rate  35c  per  line)        / 

INDIANA  FARMER 

sun 

JO 

Indi  anapoli*,  Ind. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER 

174.121 

M 

Binmnaham — Rale  igh    ■ 
Dailaa— M«nphia 

' 

BREEDERS  GAZETTE 

9o,ooa 

70 

Chi  cago,  ID. 

PRAIRIE  FARMER 

ii3.«n 

M 

Chkafo.  II. 

HOARDS  DAIRYMAN 

67.S20 

M 

Ft.  AtkiMon.  Wi*. 

WISCONSIN 

AGRICULTURIST 

61000 

JS 

Racine.  Wis. 

THE  FARMER 

140.000 

M 

St.  Paul,  Mino. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

750.000 

yxa 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

WALLACE'S  FARMER 

71,000 

.40 

De*  Moinet.  Iowa 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

2S,000 

,17  1-2 

San  Fraacucob  Calif . 

1306.441        IS.67  I J 

Tbeae  pnMlcatlons  are  conceded  to  ))•  tko  aathorl- 
tAtlve  farm  paper*  o(  their  IndtvMaal  Oetda 

All  MacBbors  of  Audit  Buraau  of  CIrculatloa 

For  further  Information  addrcH 

GEORGB  W.  HKREERT,  Inc. 

Weatera  RepreacotatlTe 

IMl  OMway  BoUdlat  Chicago.  Ittlaoli 

WALLACK  C.  lUCHARDSON.  lae. 

Kaatara  RapraeeatatlTO 

Ml  Fourtb  Kf.  Ittm  Tork  Cltjr 


LweStock 


OETTINa  MOST  OUT  OF  THE  CORN 
CROP 


(Continued  from  page  1.) 
one  may  be  fed  if  it  is  not  convenient 
to  combine  the  two,  A  mixture  of 
150  pounds  cottonseed  meal  and  100 
pounds  oilmeal  makes  a  desirable 
combination  for  beef  cattle  when 
com  silage  is  not  available.  The 
mixture  or  either  one  should  be  sup- 
plied at  the  rate  of  2}  pounds  per 
1000  pounds  live  weight  of  steer 
daUy. 

Bundle  com  may  be  fed  to  sheep 
but  the  results  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  when  fed  to  fattening  cattle. 
The  crop  may  be  handled  in  this 
way  for  swine  and  they  will  consume 
all  the  corn  and  part  of  the  husk,  but 
very  little  of  the  stover  will  be  utiliz- 
ed as  other  live  stock  will  not  eat  it 


ed.  If  the  material  remains  dry 
there  is  danger  of  it  spoiling  in  the 
silo.  Corn  handled  in  this  way  saves 
the  labor  of  husking  and  also  puts 
the  entire  crop  in  a  more  palatable 
form  as  a  feed. 

Protein  Supplement 
The  com  plant  is  largely  carbon- 
aciouB  in  character  and  does  not 
make  a  desirable  feed  for  live  stock 
when  fed  alone.  It  must  be  properly 
balanced  with  some  protein  feed  in 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  corn. 
The  digestible  nutrients  in  100  lbs. 
of  com  are  about  as  follows:  Pro- 
tein 7,5  lbs;  carbohydrates,  67,8  lbs; 
fat,  4.6  lbs.  This  gives  it  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  about  1  to  10,4,  which 
is  wide  for  any  class  of  live  stock. 
The  composition  of  the  plant  is  not 
improved  by  the  addition  of  the  stov- 
er, as  it  contains  the  following  di- 
gestible nutrients  in  each  100  lbs,: 
Protein,  2.1  lbs;  carbohydrates,  42.4 
lbs.  and  fat  0.7  lb.,  which  gives  it  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  21,     In  addi- 


The  Fall  Clean-np  With  Lime  and  Disinfectants 


after  being  tramped  over  by  swine. 
The  beef  breeding  herd  can  be  main- 
tained in  splendid  condition  when 
fed  a  small  amount  of  bundle  com 
and  some  other  stover  or  good  hay  in 
addition.  A  small  allowance  of  con- 
centrated protein  should  be  supplied 
in  addition. 

When  catt4e  are  fed  without  sil- 
age and  the  com  is  husked  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  feed  It  sparingly  at 
least  during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period.  A  ration  made  up 
of  mixed  hay,  com  stover  as  rough- 
age and  from  10  to  12  pounds  of 
broken  ear  com,  or  com  .and  cob 
meal  and  about  2\  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  or  oilmeal  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two  for  each  1000  pounds  live 
weight  makes  a  desIraMe  combina- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period.  Later  in  the  feeding 
period  the  amount  of  com  should  be 
greatly  increased. 

Refilling  the  Silo 

There  are  many  farms  where  only 
a  part  of  the  com  crop  can  be  stored 
in  the  silo  during  the  silo-filling  peri- 
od. The  silo  may  not  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  possible  the  liberal  feed- 
ing of  silage  to  all  the  live  stock  on 
the  place.  This  dlfflculty  can  be 
readily  overcome  by  refilling  the  silo 
during  the  winter  with  shock  com 
from  the  field.  Field  com  out  of  the 
shock  makes  a  splendid  quality  of 
silage  if  properly  handled.  The  com 
18  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  silo  ifl  filled  the  first  time,  except 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  add  a  consider- 
able amount  of  water  so  that  the  con^ 
t«nt8  of  the  silo  are  thorolf  saturat- 


tion  to  having  a  wide  nutritive  ra- 
tio the  protein  in  the  com  is  of  poor 
quality  as  it  is  not  properly  balanced. 
Corn  also  lacks  in  mineral  matter, 
especially  calcium.  Thus,  in  order  to 
utilize  the  com  crop,  either  the  grain 
or  the  stover,  to  good  advantage  It 
must  be  supplemented  with  a  pro- 
tein feed. 

For  Hogs. — Feeding  trials  con- 
ducted at  various  experiment  stations 
show  the  importance  of  feeding  pro- 
tein feeds  with  com.  A  swine  feed- 
ing test  at  the  Kansas  Station  gave 
the  following  results:  Hogs  fed  a 
ration  of  10  parts  shelled  com  and  1 
part  tankage  made  a  daily  gain  of 
1.41  lbs.  and  consumed  4,54  lbs.  of 
grain  to  make  one  pound  of  gain.  A 
lot  of  hogs  fed  com  alone  made  a 
gain  of  0.44  pounds  per  head  daily 
and  consumed  7.70  pounds  of  com 
to  make  one  pound  of  gain.  With 
com  at  $1.06  per  bushel  and  tank- 
age at  164  per  ton,  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing 100  pounds  of  gain  In  the  tank- 
age lot  was  19.11  while  In  the  lot 
where  no  tankage  was  fed  it  cost 
$14.60  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain. 
This  shows  the  Importance  of  proper- 
ly supplementing  the  com  with  a 
protein  feed. 

For  Cattle, — The  same  condition 
holds  true  when  com  is  fed  to  cattle. 
At  this  same  station  a  feeding  dem- 
onstration was  conducted  with  calves. 
One  lot  was  fed  shelled  com  and 
prafrle  hay  and  another  lot  was  fed 
the  same  ration  but  supplemented 
with  oil  meal.  In  the  lot  where  no 
oil  meal  wps  fed  It  required  679  lbs. 
Com  and  4 ft 9  The.  hay  to  make  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gain,  while  in  the 
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lot  where  oil  meal  was  added  It  re- 
quired 492  pounds  com,  75  pounds 
oil  meal,  and  265  pounds  of  prairie 
hay  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.  The 
cost  of  making  100  pounds  gain  In 
the  shelled  com  and  hay  lot  was 
$14.56  while  in  the  other  lot  it  was 
$11.66,  or  a  difference  of  nearly  $3 
per  100  pounds  because  of  properly 
balancing  the  ration. 

For  Sheep, — An  unbalanced  ration 
of  com  and  timothy  hay  fed  to  sheep 
gave  a  daily  gain  of  0.19  pound.  It 
required  497  pounds  of  com  and  547 
pounds  of  hay  to  make  100  pounds 
gain  while  a  ration  of  corn  and 
clover  hay  brought  a  gain  of  0.32 
pounds  per  day  and  required  340 
pounds  of  com  and  475  pounds  of 
hay  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.  In 
every  case  where  com  Is  fed  and 
properly  supplemented  with  a  pro- 
tein feed  the  results  are  better  and 
far  more  economical,  even  tho  the 
protein  feeds  seem  to  be  high  in 
price. 

Orinding  Com 
The  question  of  grinding  the  com 
depends  upon  the  live  stock  to  which 
it  is  to  be  fed  and  the  expense  and 
labor  Involved  in  grinding.  When 
whole  com  is  fed  a  considerable 
amount  passes  thru  in  an  undigested 
form  especially  with  cattle.  There 
is  a  considerable  loss  unless  hogs 
can  follow  the  cattle  and  consume 
the  wasted  grain.  This  method  of 
feeding  is  not  practiced  with  dairy 
cattle  and  for  this  reason  the  corn 
for  this  class  of  live  stock  must  b« 
fed  as  com  meal  or  corn  and  cob 
meal.  When  -feeding  beef  cattle  the 
com  need  not  be  ground  if  hogs  are 
allowed  to  follow  the  cattle. 

With  the  prevailing  high  price  ot 
com  there  Is  some  excuse  for  grind- 
ing it  because  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  feed  is  not  as  much  as  the 
increased  feeding  value  of  the  ground 
com.  When  com  Is  cheap  the  cost 
of  grinding  is  not  recovered  In  the 
Increased  returns  from  the  feeding 
operation.  Hogs  may  be  fed  ear 
com  until  the  grain  becomes  hard 
and  dry,  after  which  they  will  do 
better  on  com  meal.  Com  and  cob 
meal  should  never  be  fed  to  hogs 
unless  no  other  bulky  feeds  are  al- 
lowed or  when  fed  to  brood  sows  that 
need  some  additional  bulk. 

Soft  Com 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  soft  com.  This 
com  can  not  be  marketed  and  In 
many  cases  can  not  be  stored  In  the 
crib.  It  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  this  In  some  way  early  in  the 
year.  It  can  be  used  to  best  advan- 
tage as  a  feed  for  swine  or  cattle. 
Soft  com  usually  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  moisture  but  its  feed- 
ing value  on  the  basis  of  dry  matter 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  mature 
com.  It  will  be  necessary  to  feed  It 
in  larger  amounts  than  well-matured 
com  and  it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
feed  it  more  often,  because  the  animal 
while  consuming  a  greater  amount  of 
bulk  does  not  get  sufficient  nutrients 
to  last  until  the  next  feed.  It  must 
be  properly  supplemented  with  a  pro- 
tein feed  to  get  full  value. 

It  is  possible  to  save  on  the  total 
amount  of  corn  used  If  It  is  properly 
handled.  Supplementing  it  with  pro- 
tein feeds  for  all  classes  of  live  stock 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors. 
The  use  of  roughage  to  a  large  ex- 
tent during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period  in  beef  production 
and  the  careful  and  Judicious  use  of 
the  silo  will  help  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  eom  crop  now  available. 
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The  higher  the  price  of  grain  the 
niora  care  is  required  in  feeding  op- 
erations. It  is  not  profitable  to  feed 
corn  alone.  It  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  some  feed  like  tankage  or 
linseed  oil  meal.  Tankage  has  per- 
haps received  more  attention  by 
practical  feeders  during  the  last  few 
yeara  than  any  other  protein  sup- 
plement. Its  composition  makes  it 
almost  an  Ideal  supplement  to  com 
for  hog  feeding.  The  high  protein 
content,  derived  from  •  an  animal 
source,  along  with  a  high  mineral 
or  ash  content  makes  it  particularly 
vaUiable  when  fed  with  com,  which 
is  noticeably  lacking  in  these  nutri- 
ents. Experimental  data  reported 
shows  that  tankage  Is  In  every  way 
one  of  the  best  supplements  to  corn 
for  hog  feeding. 

E.xperimental  work  shows  that 
better  results  are  obtained  with  the 
breeding  herd  when  some  tankage  or 
nir  at  meal  Is  added  to  a  com  ration. 
X,  t  only  are  more  pigs  farrowed  per 
litter,  but  those  farrowed  are  strong- 
er It  has  been  found  for  example 
thit  gilts  fed  com  alone  farrowed  an 
average  of  7.6  pigs  per  litter  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  8.5  farrow- 
ed by  the  gilts  fed  a  ration  of  10 
parts  com,  1  part  tankage  or  meat 
meal.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
former  were  strong  as  compared  with 
ninety-eight  percent  of  the  latter. 

Not  only  does  the  addition  of  some 
feed  like  tankage  increase  the  effic- 
iency of  the  breeding  herd  but  it 
al-(i  materially  decreases  the  time 
required  to  get  the  pig  to  a  market- 
able weight.  This  is  shown  in  a  list 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
where  one  lot  of  hogs  for  120  days 
on  a  ration  of  10  parts  com  and  1 
pare  tankage  gained  on  the  average 
1.15  pounds  per  head  per  day,  while 
a  similar  lot  fed  on  com  alone  gain- 
ed only  1.11  pounds.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  it  would  require  about  a 
month  longer  to  make  a  100-pound 
shoat  weigh  250  pounds,  If  com  alone 
was  used  as  the  ration  than  when  a 
ration  of  com  and  tankage  was  used. 
In  the  trial  mentioned  above,  it  re- 
quired 436.4  pounds  of  com  plus 
43  6  pounds  of  tankage  to  produce 
100  pounds  gain  on  the  one  hand 
as  compared  with  580  pounds  of  com 
where  com  alone  was  used.  These 
results  are  reported  in  Bulletin  136 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  at  Col- 
umbia. 


PTJREBREDS  VS.  GRADES 


An  interesting  comparison  of  pure- 
bred! and  grades  was  recently  made 
in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  a 
certain  middle-west  state.  A  local 
bank  made  a  proposition  to  bring  in 
50  purebred  Shorthorn  heifer  calves 
tn  distribute  among  the  members  of 
the  local  club.  These  heifers  were 
appraised  and  the  pin<chase  price 
charged  against  the  club  members. 
At  the  close  of  the  feeding  period  the 
animals  were  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  and  the  boys  and  girls  given 
the  difference  between  purchase  and 
selling  prices.  In  case  of  a  loss  the 
member  caring  for  such  animal  was 
to  make  good  the  loss.  A  rival  bank 
duplicated  this  offer,  but  brought  In 
grade  heifers  instead  of  purebreds. 

The  auction  sale  of  animals  was 
recently  held.  The  grade  animals 
sold  at  an  average  of  $65  per  head,  A 
week  later  the  purebreds  were  sold. 
They  had  cost  an  average  of  $117 
per  head,  but  they  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $235  each,  and  netted  the 
chib  members  an  average  of  $118 
each. 
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We  got  the  two  million  for  making  them,  the  farmers  got  the 
$4,000,000  by  using  them.    The  machines  wiped  out  their  first  cost, 
and  paid  a  handsome  profit  besides. 
You  can  prove  it  by  comparing  the  value  of  weathered  and  fresh  manure 
as  given  by  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges.  Fresh  manure 
is  worth  at  least  a  fourth  more,  the  labor  costs  much  less,  and  the  crops  yield 
more.    This  year  more  fanners  will  make  that  100%  profit     K  you  want  your  share  of  it,  only  the 
New  Idea  will  give  it,  because  it  fines  the  manure  so  you  can  use  it  at  once-even  on  growing  com. 
The  New  Idea  Spreader  is  a  clear  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."    Spreaders  have  come  and 
spreaders  have  gone,  but  the  wide-spreading  New  Idea  still  leads  in  mechanical  excellence  and  in 
volume  of  sales.    Today  the  wide  spread  is  so  popular  that  oui  factory  isn't  big  enough,  and  competitors 
arb  becoming  imitators.    The 


ReeisTc-rcd 


^eOriginal  Wide  SprcadingSpreader 


is  aIowdown,lightdraftmadunethatload8easilyS0 inches 
high  without  undue  strain  on  a  man's  back  or  the  team  that 
draws  it.  Has  asolid  bottom  instead  ofthe  usual  slatted  one,  andacbain 
oonveyor  t  hat  brings  all  th«  manure  to  the  double  beaters.  Thorouflbly 
fines  the  manure  and  deliversitevenlyoverastrip  7  ft.  wide.  This  obvi- 
ates driving  over  spread  manure  and  covers  the  ground  faster. 

New  Idea  operates  with  a  positive  chain  drivethatlastsaUfetime. 

Spreads  3.  0. 9, 12,  or  IS  loads  per  acre  accortiing  as  the  operator 

sets  the  lever. 
We  want  you  to  know  more  about  the  New  Idea  Spreader  and  it's 

money  making  possibilities  FOR  YOU.   There's  a  New  Idea  dealer 


in  your  town,  or  in   some  town   near  you 
If  you  don't  know  him,  we  will  send  you  his  name. 

—right  away — send  this 
coupon  to  us  and  receive  by 
return  mail  acopy  of  our  cat- 
alog and  "Helping  Mother 
Nature."  This  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  story,  and  will  gtva 
you  some  niighty  vahiabto 

Eoints   about  making  and 
eeping  your  land  ferula. 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

"Spreader  SpecialUis" 

Main  OmcEAND  Factory:— Coldwater,  Ohio 

BmuJm:  Harrkbarg,  Pm..  Co/ami**.  O^IndianapolU,  !ni.,Jaclnon,  Mick,  CAkafo,  Itt..  SL  i 
M*.,  Miimeapota.  Mbm..  Chualm.  Nek,  Ktm»m  C$9,  M*-.  Gmdph,  OnL.CaimJa. 
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him. 
Bvtfint 

FREE 


imriDEAy 

SPREADEl 


NEW  IDEA 
SPEEADER  CO 

Bn54fiCaUwat«r.Q 
Please  send  me  widtool 
obHsation  jrour  New  Idea 
CataioB  and  FREE   BOOiC 
—  'Hetpms  Mother  Nature." 


Nam*.. 


P.O. 


■•*•■■•••■••• 
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ABSORBINE 


V 

11  Reduces  Bursal  Enlargement!, 
II  Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
m^  CurtM,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
wf     ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

^V     stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 

Mm.    Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

^^    by  np  the  liorte.    $2.00  a  bottle 

■t  dmggistt  or  delivered.    Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,   for  mankind— m 

Sntiieptic  liniment  for  bruiset,  cuts,  woonda^ 

•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.     It 

heals  and  soothes.     fl.OO  a  bottle  at  dnig- 

giits  or  postpaid.     Will  tell  you  more  if  yo« 

writs.     Made  in  the  U.  8.  A.  bf 

•.  F,  Y0UII6,  P.D.F.,  1S4  Tempis  8t.  8pring:field,  HaM. 
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C  r  a  1  n  e 

.RlPlEWAb- 


r  Cuarantfrd. 


SILOS 


;  Agency  Pra^utiMi 
Im  |«,Nwwkli.N.T. 


Ut    1853     Capital  ibOO. 000.00     inc.  IhS't 


Miiche'jt 


RAW  FURS 

'./rilc  tor  Fur  i.i«t  and   Bi  on 
c-  I    Sjcceiitul   "^  -  a  p  p  i  n  c 

TRAUGOTT   SCHMIDT  &  SONS 

136  (64  Monroe  A»t  OrVi  t    M.cfi 


70  Acre  Maryland  Farm  $3000 

only  one  mile  to  Cbeaapeake  Bay  an  i  about  2  macs 
to  R.  K.  TtUa>^  »h  eri  mlM  wtMars.  50  acres  level,  ma- 
chlDe  Worked  iielris  .  10  cow  pasture,  w  ood  and  timber 
for  bone  um  nnd  abundanca  apples,  peaetMS.  pears, 
ptuma  and  berries.  Good  brick  houBe  ,  barn,  (ranary 
aad  pealtry  hmns.  Family  troubles  force  early  sale. 
Potatoas,  hay,  oats,  corn,  2  boraes.  2  cows,  belter,  boff, 
wasnna,  farm  tools  and  bamessss  Included.  Eaar  tcnns. 
For  details  see  mte  30.  Btrout's  Cataloaue  ot  821  Bar- 
gains. Copy  mailed  tree.  _ - 

E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.    DEPT.  1765. 
Land  Title  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  f». 


MINERAU^ 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


We'U  Pay 
Your  Xmas  Bills 

In  your  spare  time  between  now 
and  Christmas  you  can  easily  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  all  of  your 
Christmas  bills. 

Write  us  today.  We  will  author- 
ize you  to  collect  the  many  local 
orders  for  renewals  and  new  sub- 
scribers to  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
in  your  community. 

The  work  is  pleasant.  Profits 
are  liberal.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  you  details.  Send  it  at  once 
to 

PENNSTIVAHIA  FAKKER 
261  S.  3rd  St..  Fhila..  Pa. 


Please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Way  Out  complications,  the  produce  was  carefully  graded    farmers  should  bo  lined  up,  not  In  the  same  square 

Thire  are  two  ways  to  attack  this  situation    *°^  ^^^^  *^^  Investigation  was  carried  into  the    with   the  Mark'et  House,   but  in  the  one  above 
(which  threatens  to  be  more  acute  than  ever  in    market  where  consumers'  prices  were  noted  for    Upon  Inquiry  I  was  told  that  the  more  favorabl 
the  winter  of  1917).     1.  By  raising  wages  in  all    *^®  ^^^^  grades.     In  this  way   the  channels  of    locations  Immediately  adjoining  the  covered  mar- 
Industrial  employments;   2.  by  cutting  down  the    ^^^^^  under  the  present  system  could  be  followed    ket  were  occupied  by  the  professional  hucksters 

and  defects  noted,  and   the  divergence  In   price    who  purchased  from  the  less  favorably  situated 
could  be  discovered.  farmers  and  sold  from  their  own  wagons  at 

increased  price 
the  early  morning  hours  when  the  greatest  n 


prices  of  food  stuffs. 

Employers  v.ere  not  willing  to  raise  wages, 
and  the  Government  has  taken  over  most  of  the 
wage-fixing  function.  Food  prices  would  not  low- 
er themselves;  so,  after  months  of  bickering,  we 
have  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  He  proposes  to  attack 
his  problem:  (1)  By  cutting  out  waste;  (2)  by 
stimulating  greater  production;  (3)  by  efflclentiz- 
ing  our  distributive  system. 

The  first  of  these  involved  the  patriotism  of 
many  housewives,  but  it  also  Involved  their  educa- 
tion, for  It  has  not  been  so  many  years  that  the 
American  housewife  has  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  calorie,  proteins  and  carbohydrates  and 
physiological  function  of  fats.  When  Mr.  Hoover 
is  thru  not  all  housewives  will  have  learned  to 
feed  families  adequately  without  waste,  but  a 
tremendous  number  will  have  learned;  and  all 
such  converts  are  a  net  gain  to  the  nation. 

The  second — the  stimulation  of  greater  pro- 
duction— was  not  very  successful  tho  it  has  had 
its  results.  A  year  of  almost  normal  crops  has, 
however,  saved  the  day  and  with  correction  of 
distributive  faults  we  may  hope  to  have  food  here 
at  home  and  still  feed  our  soldiers  and  our  Allies. 

It  is  to  the  third  of  these  Hoover  points  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Association  is 
directing  attention.  Who  is  this  middleman; 
what  are  his  legitimate  functiions;  what  does  he 
do  that  he  ought  not  to  do;  Is  It  he  who  is  respons- 
ible for  the  great  gap  between  the  price  the  farm- 
er gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays;  what,  In 
reality.  Is  this  pap — how  much  does  the  farmer 
get,  and  how  much  does  the  consumer  pay? 

F9r  all  these  questions  an  answer  is  needed 
Immediately.  An  investigation  has  been  attempt- 
ed. The  results  will  be  permanent.  There  is  to 
be  a  body  of  facts,  gathered  at  the  sources,  which 
will  Indicate  on  the  one  hand  what  the  farmer 
gets  and  on  th-a  other  what  the  consumer  pays. 
They  will  be  gathered  over  a  period  of  years,  so 
that  for  Pennsylvania  we  shsUl  always  know  who 
gets  the  consumer's  dollar 

But  this  is  the  program  of  the  future.  Facts 
are  needed  now  and  the  writer  was  asked  to  gath- 
er them  by  Mr.  GIfford  Pinchot  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Associa- 
tion. There  Is  always  danger  of  hasty  conclusion, 
which  leads  to  trouble  in  the  Social  Sciences.  And 
the  writer  has  endeavored  to  confine  himself  to 
those  conclusions  which  seem  to  him  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  facts  at  hand.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Investigation  could  have  had  no  result  worth  while 
had  not  the  writer  had  the  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  of  Dr.  Clyde  Lyndon  King  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn«*vlvania,  Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Dr.  Bruce  D.  Mudgett 
of  the  University  jf  Washington,  and  of  many 
county  agents  and  voluntarily  assisting  investi- 
gators. 

The  Problem  • 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  de- 
termine the  actual  divergence  of  producers'  and 
consumers'  prices,  a  matter  over  which  there  has 
been  much  speculation  and  bitterness;  and  little 
real  attempt  to  discover  the  truth. 

Supplemental  to  this  there  was  another  pur- 
pose— to  discover  where  the  consumer's  dollar 
goes — the  increments  added  to  price  at  each  step 
In  the  distributive  system. 

Five  points  within  the  state  were  arbitrarily 
chosen  and  Investigations  were  carried  on  in  the 
field.  The  literal  report  of  these  findings  will 
follow.  The  points  selected  were:  Erie,  Erie 
County;  Philadelphia,  Chester  County;  Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny  County;  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
County;  Harrisbnrg,  Cumberland  County. 

Tnqiiiry  was  made  of  farmers  as  to  prices  re- 
ceived for  produce  and,  vhen  possible,  the  actual 
shipment  was  traced  into  and  thru  the  market. 
Where  this  could  not  be  done,  either  because  of 
timidity  on  the  port  of  the  shipper,  hostility  on 
the  pert  of  the  jobber  or  commission  man.  or  act- 
ual  inability  to  trace  because  of  transportition 


an 


Retail  Prices  in  Pennsylvania  l^rrriTr  Z'"^'':     ^^^'  '^^^  <*°  ^°t  ««"  ^^^^^s 


My  experience  had  been,  in  this  and  many  hers  of  enn«™r."        .    ;.     tne  greatest  num- 

J,             .                                                                  "»""^  Ders  01  consumers  come  to  the  markftf-  \a  <i<anna»j 

former  Investigations,  that  retail  prices  for  Phlla-  of  later  bv  saIH,.^  9tZ^  V       "^.^^  ^^  disposed 

de,ph.a   ran.e  somewhat    ,ower   than    tor   most  Tuette^  L  rfhl^Tavtr.e  "po'.Za  ^"2 

cltlea   of   the   country.      The   reason   lies   In    the  •              -            «  r  lavoraoie  positions  by  the 
situation  of  the  city.     Toward  the  south  is 


simple   expedient   of   arriving    first,    the   farmers 

great  productive  spread  of  the  Piedmont  region    Lte'Ld'the  Us'kTlrii:'  T^'^^T^  ''  '°  '' 
With  fertile  s.Il  and  heavy  rainfall.    The  whole  of    r/nThe  trme"  "rW^ ^  hure^CsT. 


this  region  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  is  well  out,  loads  up  his  own  wagon  In  the  next 'sou ar^ 

sudted  to  the  raising  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  and  sells  at  «.  «Hv«n..  ,  A°  1     ^  ""^^^  '**""' 
such  as  this  particular  Investigation  Is  most  In- 
terested in.     These  products,  seeking  a  market. 


are  sprayed  out  thru  Philadelphia  toward  the  In- 
dustrial centers  of  the  north,  and  Philadelphia  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  having  first  choice  of  all  the 
markets  of  the  north.  This  comparison  stands 
out  quite  clearly  when  figures  are  cited  to  compare 
Philadelphia  with  another  market.  Prices  for 
the  following  table,  for  Instance,  were  made  with- 
in a  week.  Five  commodities  have  been  chosen  at 
random  and  grading  carefully  done. 


and  sells  at  an  advance  in  price. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  more  useless  piece  of 
distributive  machinery.  The  fault  is  not  any- 
on«'s  apparently,  it  Is  due  to  a  laxness  In  city  con- 
trol over  this  important  function  as  well  as  to  the 
Indifference  of  the  consumer.  These  points  are 
Illustrated  In  the  following  cases: 

I- — "A  brought  80  baskets  of  peaches  to  mar- 
ket In  4-quart  (grape)  baskets.  He  stood  at  the 
farmers'  curb  45  minutes  during  which  time  hia 
price  ranged  downward  from  45  to  35  cents.  He 
Bold  only  7  baskets. 


Comparison  of  Retail  Prices  for  Farm  Produce  in 
Pennsylvania  Cities 


Tomatoes,  f  bu. 

Phna. 

.%  .85 

Pltt«-        Harris 
buPRh          burg 

$1.00    $     90    1 

Erie 
.95 

Wllkee- 
Barre 

$    .90 

Green  com,  doz. 

.      .22 

.35        .30 

.32 

.28 

Potatoes,   peck    . 

.      .45 

.50        .48 

.47 

.47 

Onions,  peck  .  .  . 

.      .44 

.55        .50 

.52 

54 

From  the  consumer's  point  of  view  this  is  an 
advantage,  but  it  means  to  the  farmer  that  Phila- 
delphia is  a  relatively  poorer  market  than  Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg,  Erie  or  Wilkes-Barre. 

From  the  same  point  of  view  It  may  be  said 
that  the  markets  range  as  follows  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  advantage  to  the  farmer:  (1) 
Pittsburgh;  (2)  Erie;  (3)  Harrisburg;  (4) 
Wilkes-Barre;    (5)  Philadelphia. 

This  judgment  must  be  modified,  however,  by 
the  greater  selling  facilities  afforded  by  some  mar- 
kets in  comparison  with  others. 

None  of  the  cities  can  compare  in  this  respect 
with  Lancaster,  York  and  some  other  like-sized 
cities  where  real  farmers'  markets  are  encouraged 
In  a  practical  v/ay.  Harrisburg  Is  perhaps  best. 
Among  the  others  there  is  little  to  choose;  all 
are  uniformly  poor  and  conducted  in  a  manner 
tending  to  discourage  the  most  persistent  farmer- 
retailer.  Market  places,  where  they  are  provided 
at  all.  are  pre-empted  by  hucksters  and  profes- 
sional stall-renters;  city  ordinances  are  so  framed 
that  farmers  are  not  only  not  encouraged  to  mar- 
ket their  own  produce,  but  are  actually  placed  at 
a  disadvantage;  market  houses  are  owned  private- 
ly and  run  without  adequate  inspection  or  city 
supervision,  usually  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
appropriation  by  city  councils. 

In  all  of  the  cities  the  farmer  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  highly-organized  commission 
men,  and  there  can  be  no  relief  without  an  ade- 
quate and  forward-looking  food-distribution  poli- 
cy newly  undertaken  by  public  municipal  experts. 

Let  me  here  insert,  for  the  sake  of  illustratio 
a  leaf  from  my  note-book  written  immediately 
aft«r  my  visit  to  Erie  late  in  August  (1917). 

Observations  on  Erie's  Market 
"This  morning  was  selected  for  the  close 
observation  of  the  so-called  Public  Market  on 
State  Street,  which  is  public  only  in  the  sense 
that  anyone  can  rent  a  stall  so  long  as  they  last. 
The  Market  House  is  owned  by  a  private  company 
(not  by  the  city)  to  whom  the  revenue  from  It-; 
goes. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Inside  stalls  are 
mostly  rented  by  professional  sellers  and  huck- 
sters other  than  farmers,  who  being  occasional 
renters  do  not  have  the  more  favorable  locations 
even  when  they  choose  to  sell  inside. 

"Retailing  by  farmers  Is  done  outside — a  city 
ordinance  permits  them  to  upe  the  mrb.  On  this 
morning  there  wero  20  farmers  selling  produce 
at  retail.     It  struck  m©  as  very  curious  that  the 


"B,  a  huckster  and  stall-renter,  came  along; 
after  some  dickering  A  sold  him  the  peaches  at 
31  cents.  The  peaches  were  taken  Into  the  mar- 
ket house  and  part  of  them  exposed  for  sale. 
90  These  sold  for  50  cents,  the  price  later  ranging  up 
to  60  cents.  The  part  not  sold  this  way  (about  20 
baskets)  went  out  in  the  huckster's  wagon.  Rise 
in  price,  75  to  100  percent. 

II  Erie. — "A  brought  to  market  11  crates  of 
blackberries.  He  secured  a  stall  and  sold  3  crates 
at  18  cents;  8  crates  were  sold  to  stall-renters 
for  155  cents,  who  sold  them  at  18  to  20  cents. 
Rise  in  price,  2J  to  4?  cents  per  quart. 

"These  were  fine  berries.  Other  berries  not 
so  good  were  .selling  at  the  same  time  for  19  and 
20  cents  in  the  same  market  house. 

"The  Publl:5  Grocery  Supply  Co.,  1509  State 
Street,  (a  cash  grocery)  was  selling  berries  in- 
ferior to  these  at  20  cents. 

"The  Mohican  Co.,  at  1203  State  Street,  were 
selling  also  Inferior  quality  In  baskets  not  wholly 
filled  at  21  cents. 

III  Erie. — "  \.  brought  14  bushels  of  ungradc  1 
new  potatoes  and  sold  them  without  difllculty  to 
consumers  and  stall-renters  at  $;.75   per  bushpl 
These   were   sold    by  stall-renters   at   45   cents 
peck    ($1.80   per  bushel).     Advance  5  cents  r^' 
bushel. 

"The  same  price  was  noted  for  slightly  bet!-: 
grade  at  The  Public  Grocery  Supply  Co. 

"At  the  Mohican  Co.  the  same  quality  of  po: 
toes  sold  that  day  at  $1.88  per  bushel.     Advanro 
13  cents  per  bushel. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


THE  STANDARD  BARREL  LAW 


The  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has   issued  instructions  and  defini- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  Standard  Barrel 
Law  passed  In  101!^.     This  law  specifies  the  di- 
mensions  and   capacity  of   barrels   for   the  ship- 
ment  of   fruits,   vegetables,   and   other   dry  com- 
modities;   the    only    exceptions    being    lime    an! 
cranberries  which  have  special  barrel  regulation-^ 
Every  shipper  should  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  copy  of  Circular  N'^ 
71    which    gives    the    necessary    Information    f  '" 
shippers.     It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  m 
lawful  to  ship  dry  commodities  in  any  other  kir,  i 
of  barrel.  The  standard  barrel  holds  3.281  bush^N 
or  105   quarts.     Provision   is  made   for  J    barr!. 
I  barrel,  ^^  barrel  also. 

Manure  is  worth  more  now  than  ever  beforf' 
At  the  present  prices  for  farm  products,  the  ag-i 
cultural  value  of  manure  is  estimated  at  $4  to  >.^< 
per  ton.  No  thrifty  farmer  will  waste  a  forlcf'i' 
of  stable  or  feed-lot  manure  this  year  but  ho  v.  "l 
get  It  all  back  on  the  land  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 


Gra^e 


'WAKE  UP  THE  GRANGE" 


rennsylvania  Farmer  of  October 
27  says,  "Wake  up  the  Grange".  Yes, 
also  the  Dairymen's  League  and  all 
pull  for  a  National  organization  of 
food  stuff  producers.  Look  at  the  Big 
4  Brotherhoods  of  railroad  men,  200,- 
000  strong,  demanding  another  20 
percent  increase  in  wages,  and  con- 
trast the  action  of  U.  S.  Senate  last 
fall  when  the  Senate  forced  railroads 
to  grant  their  demands;  and  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Massachusetts  Food 
Administration  on  October  1st  In  re- 
quiring Boston  milk  producers  to 
show  cause",  and  forbidding  any  in- 
crease In  price  until  after  October  15; 
also,  contrast  first  mentioned  case 
with  action  of  state  authorities  at 
Chicago  when  milk  producers  were 
indicted  for  violating  anti-trust  laws. 

The  Big  4  Brotherhoods  gained 
another  victory  on  November  9  wheil 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Public 
nility  Commission  denied  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  permis- 
Mon  to  modify  the  full  crew  law. 
This  law  requires  5  men  on  trains  to 
do  work  that  2  men  did  for  years 
previous  to  passage  of  law.  This  ap- 
plication by  railroad  company  was 
vigorously  fought  by  representatives 
of  trainmen.  Why  not  an  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  strong  enough  to 
tike  *he  same  stand;  strong  enough 
to  have  a  representative  like  Mr. 
Gompers  at  Washington? — A.  R.  S., 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

p,  g. — Why  doesn't  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Houston  get  busy?  A 
number  of  railroads  have  their  sec- 
tion men  pulling  and  cutting  weeds 
along  the  tracks  to  Improve  looks  of 
their  property  while  farmers'  corn 
stands  uncut  and  potatoes  not  dug 
for  want  of  laborers.  Why  not  take 
this  matter  up  with  the  railroad 
board  at  Washington  and  get  a  little 
co-operation? 


Whereas,  The  price  of  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  materials  promises  to 
be  unreasonably  high,  If  not  abso- 
lutely prohibitive,  for  the  spring  of 
1918. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  Grange,  Ranco- 
cas  No.  131,  of  362  members,  com- 
posed of  progressive  farmers  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  import 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sell  it  to  the 
farmers  and  fertilizer  trade  at  a  reas- 
onable and  normal  price,  thereby 
cheapening  all  forms  of  ammoniates, 
and  hence  all  fertilizers,  eo  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  plant  a 
mtaximum  acreage  and  produce  a 
maximum  crop  the  country  over  for 
the  season  of  1918. — Misa  Elsie  L. 
Pew,  Sec. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  OFFICERS 


The  following  were  elected  officers 
of  the  National  Grange  at  the  late 
nueting  of  that  order: 

Oliver  Wilson,  of  Peoria,  111.,  re- 
k'cted  president  of  the  National 
C  range.  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  He 
li.is  already  served  three  terms  of 
uo  years  each.  Other  officers  are: 
"vorseer,  B.  John  Black,  Roslyn, 
Md  :  lecturer,  John  G.  Ketcham,  of 
Hastings,  Mich.;  steward,  A.  L. 
King,  of  Omro,  Wis.;  assistant  stew- 
ard. John  Morris,  Golden,  Col.;  chap- 
lain, W.  E.  Deal,  Nampa,  Idaho; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Eva  S.  McDowell,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  secretary,  C. 
M    Freeman,   of  Tippecanoe  City,  O. 


WANT  NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Whereas,  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment seems  very  much  concerned 
about  the  food  supply  of  the  world  in 
the  near  future,  and 

Whereas,  The  farmers  are  anxious 
to  co-operate  In  a  large  production 
of  farm  products,  thereby  helping  to 
feed  the  world,  and  also  that  they 
may  reap  a  reasonable  profit  for 
themselves,  and 

Whereas,  The  use  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  satisfactory  crops,  at  least  in 
the  East,  and 


Among  the  Granges 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  — Pomona  No. 
33  was  held  In  Mechanic's  Hall, 
Clearfield,  November  22.  After 
the  routine  work  of  appointing 
ing  committees  G.  B.  Wachob  spoke 
of  the  field  meeting  at  Marion  Cen- 
ter, also  the  dairymen's  auto  trip  to 
Grove  City  government  creamery  in 
Mercer  County  and  their  value  to  the 
farmers  who  took  part. 

Hon.  Peter  Gearhart  discussed  the 
question  of  solving  the  farm  help 
problem  for  1918.  Next  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  the  question  of  feed- 
ing the  people  appears  to  him  as  the 
greatest  one  before  us,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  labor  is  the  hardest  one 
to  solve.  Mr.  Gearhart  is  the  farmer 
mopiber  of  our  District  Exemption 
Board  consisting  of  16  counties  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  his  board 
has  so  felt  the  importance  of  all  pos- 
sible help  to  produce  food,  that  so 
far  as  known  no  practical  farmer  or 
farmer's  son  needed  on  the  farm,  who 
made  the  proper  application,  has  been 
refused  exemption. 

After  dinner  in  the  basement  of 
the  Hall  the  question  taken  up  was 
"Is  it  or  is  It  not  an  economical  prac- 
tice to  install  up-to-date  equipment 
for  the  household?" 

This  was  discussed  by  a  number  of 
members  and  the  general  concensus 
of  opinion  was  that,  particularly  un- 
der the  present  shortage  of  labor  both 
indoors  and  out,  it  is  an  economical 
necessity  that  the  household  should 
be  managied  with  the  least  hand 
labor  and  the  greatest  efficiency  pos- 
sible. 

The  question  "What  can  the 
Grange  do  to  make  the  County  Fair 
more  of  an  Agricultural  Exhibit." 
came  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Kearney  outlined  somewhat  the  per- 
manently valuable  things  to  be 
sought  for  in  holding  a  Fair.  Others 
spoke  of  the  shortage  of  labor  this 
year  as  deterring  farmers  from  being 
able  to  make  exhibits.  The  farmers 
were  advised  not  to  give  up.  but  to 
make  the  best  efforts  po.-^sible  to 
make  the  Fair's  agriculture  features 
the  best  possible  next  year.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  we  go  after 
the  Fair  for  the  social  and  education- 
al features  as  well. 

Debate  question:  Resolved,  "That 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  depends  more  upon  honest  and 
efficient  local  officers  than  upon  the 
national  officers."  Affirmative  S.  C. 
Read  and  Mrs.  Lottie  Kline.  Nega- 
tive F.  B.  Lee  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis. 
The  judges  decided  that  the  affirma- 
tives had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

On  motion  $5  was  donated  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be  used  as  they  think 
proper. — ^T.  L.  W. 


Wet  Work— Dry  Feet 


RMkkin  She*. 
Sarriceabl*,  com- 
ferteble  and 
d^pMidable. 


LAMBERTVILLF 

•^RUBBER  FOOTWEArf* 

NO  matter  how  roug^  the  work — how  hard  the  knocks,  how  deep  and 
wet  the  slush  and  snow,  you  can  buy  the  right  kind  of  footwear 
hrom  the  dealer  that  sells  Lambertville  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 

There's  a  Lambertville  Brand  for  Every  Purpose  and  Every  Purse 

That  means  that  when  you  buy  Lambertville  you  get  what  you  want. 
You  don't  have  to  lake  boots  or  shoes  that  don't  exactly  suit  your  pur- 
pose. Pick  out  yours  from  the  following  brands.  Every  Lambertville 
Brand  bears  a  Green  Oval  Label  that  assures  your  getting  the  best  in 
rubber  footwear. 


Snag- Proof — All  rubber  and  ducL 
Seven  thicknesses  o(  rubber  ground  into 
the  heavy  duck. 

Redskin — Made  of  long  wearing  red 
rubber.  ^ 

Lamco — Pure  gum  reinforced  with  seven 


stout  libs  to  prevent  aacking  or  breaking. 
L  Brand — Duck  vamp,  long  service  foot- 
wear at  moderate  price. 

White — Pure  white  rubber  in  Snag- 
Proof  auality — Steam  cured  in  vacuum, 
designed  for  extreme  severe  service. 


You  should  find  Lambertville  Footwear  for  sale  at  the  best  store  in  your  locality. 
Not  all  stores  sell  the  Lambertville  line  because  we  limit  the  sale  to  merchants  who  value 
a  satisfied  customer  above  a  quick  profit,  if  you  do  not  find  a  dealer  near  you,  write  us 
direct  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertvifle,  N.  J. 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 


L  L  r  :  V, 


fC     nr     CASCLIME 


FREE 


IJJRMS^ 

l_R  - 


Harc'i  Mor  oapactBDltv  to  g«t  the  wondaifDl  n«w  auWMB  Karoaaa  , 
■taatto  Itelit  rm.  Wrlta  qaick  for  iMirtiealara.  Tliis  gitat  fre«  offer  will 
.ba  withnswn  ■■  toon  u  torn*  distrlbqtar  start*  work  in  your  noiakbor- 
|bo«d.  •  Yea  only  need  show  th«  Aladdin  to  a  few  friaoda  and  neigbbon: 
LWfll  waat  one.  We  s^ve  you  f«an  *nm  for  thi«  help.  Take*  very 
I  *imm'.  DO  ioveatment.    Costs  Dothing  to  try  the  SLsaiM  10  night*. 

Barns  50  Hoars  on  One  Gallon ' 


1*  (cool  oil),  no  odor,  aiDoke  or  noi*«,  aiaiple,  no  mmpinB  up. 
BO  Breaiara.  won't  explode.  Teat*  tiy  U.  S.  OoycmmaBt  and  tlurty-Sv« 
Um^t  BBiMnitiaa  ibow  the  Aladdin  ^vea  Mrea 


■a*  M  aaak  liaM  a*  tM*t 
Bapoaltion.'^  Orar  tkra* 


M  laaipa.  aha  aM  MaSil  at  PaaaaM  Eapoaition.'^  Orar  tkra* 
airaaiy  aajoyiac  tliia  nowerfvl,  wkiu.  staady  A  AC  HTC 
saanlicht.    Goaraataed.    Aitd  tUak  of  it— y*a  JIUCII I  9 


roand  viek  I 

milUra 

light.  aaariW  to  *anUcttt.    uoaranraea.    aim  laiaK  ol  it— y*a 

cao  gat  it  ^mmt  pe^aat  ■  aaat    AU  ebargaa  prepaM,«Aak  Mf  AHyril 

for  ow  l»4ay  rrea  Tnal  Offer  and  levn  bow.t*  ait  eat  ffi*.  WJIH  I  CV 

MAiiTLB  uuwr  e«MMkNy)t  4ao  Aia4MiarBuiMhic;r raw  v*|yt Oil 


tanm 


Cheapest  Way  to  Clear  Land 


One-Man 
Stump  Puller 


SeadV 

[for 

FREE' 


No  horses  needed — no  extra  help  required— | 

one  man  alone  pulls  all  kinds  of  stumpm  quick  , 
id  easy. The  Kirstin  holds  racordfor  lowest  land  dear- 
ie c««t.  New  aetented  festurca  riT^  rrwraions  atraaclh  end 
p«wer.Sbl*Md«iiectasi!<0-<tor  Free Tri>)-3-Y*«r Guarantee  | 
BBil  6  aoothi  te  M*  aroyeaitien .  Oct  Biir  Pr««  Baek  I 
JSaecialOtleriinOnc-ManaoilU  ■"   " 


„- „ . Jian^Tvry  1 

er  un  On«<  Man  aod  Uors«  Puller»— •11  b( 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 
7S3    Lu4tnct«n  St..  Eacanoba.  Mick. 


The  Fire  Fly  Coaster 

is  a  real  * 'Snow-Mobile"  which 
means  "heaps  of  fun"  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  high  grade  construction 
insures  flexibility  and  accuracy  of 
steering,  no  more  wet  feet  and  worn 
shoes  from  stearing.  It  will  help  to 
prevent  cold  and  dreary  days  inside 
the  house. 

The  sled  is  32  inches   long,  6  inches  high,    1 1    inches  wide 
and  weighs  7  pounds.       It  is  very  attractive  in  appearance 
and  is  so  strongly  built  it  will  out-last  2  ordinary  sleds. 
HOW  TO  GET  A  FIRE  FLY  COASTER 
Send  us  only   3  subscriptions,  either   new   or  jrenewal,  to 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  the  balance  of  this  year  and  all  of 
next  or  to  Jan.  I,  1919,  at   75c  each  and  we  will  send  you 
a  genuine   Fire   Fly   Coaster   prepaid. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,      261  S.  Tbird  Street.  PUiU.,  P*. 


'''JTraT-^;rr«»  y^yyUWilPli 


16—480 


Household 


HANDSOME  UNDER-WAIST 

Any  girl  or  woman  will  be  delight- 
ed with  a  Christmas  remembrance 
like  this  corset  cover.  It  is  made  of 
ordinary  Valenciennes  insertion  cro- 
cheted together  with  No.  50  thread 
in  connection  with  novelty  braid.  And 
alth-)  it  seems  quite  elaborate  and 
complicated,  it  "makes"  quite  rapid- 
ly. 

Measure  off  12  sections  of  the 
novelty  braid  for  half  of  the  front. 
Fasten  on  thread  and  make  3  do  in 
1st  loop  of  braid.  Skip  one  loop  and 
K)  fn  third  dc  with  3  dc;  skip  one 
loop,  and  repeat  three  times,  or  for 
length  of  braid  if  larger  than  a  forty 
waist  is  desired. 

Make  for  sleeve  21  sections,  leav- 
ing 10  loops  for  under  part.  Crochet 
around  the  same  as  for  the  front. 
Join  to  front. 

Make  16  sections  for  back.  Crochet 
around  the  same  as  front.  Join  to 
sleeve    in    10th    loop.      Make   second 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 
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Handsome  Uuder-Waist 

front.  After  sections  are  joined, 
start  at  bottom  and  chain  three,  then 
join  in  second  loop  of  straight  run- 
ning braid  or  insertion.  Chain  3  and 
join  in  first  cluster  of  3  dc  in  the 
first  section.  Chain  3  and  skip  one 
loop  in  straight  braid.  Repeat  around 
entire  yoke. 

Top  of  Sections. — Chain  3  and 
catch  in  1st  loop  of  straight  braid 
and  repeat   as  above. 

Top  of  Straight  Braid  or  Insertion. 
— Chain  5,  1  dc  in  1st  loop;  ch  2,  1 
dc  ii!  2d  loop;  1  dc  in  next  loop.  Ch 
2,  skip  1  loop  with  dc,  1  dc  in  next 
loop;  1  dc  in  next  loop,  1  dc;  ch  2, 
1  dc  in  next  loop,  1  dc  in  next  loop. 
Repeat  across  entire  yoke. 

Ch  5;  2  tc  (thread  over  n«edle 
twice)  in  second  chain;  ch  2,  1  sc  in 
between  next  two  stitches.  Repeat 
for  entire  row. 

Ch  5,  13  double  trebles  (thread 
over  three  times)  in  second  chain;  1 
sc  between  next  treble.  Repeat  for 
all  of  row 

Ch  5,  1  sc  between  each  stitch, 
chaining  5  between  each  dou,ble  cro- 
chet. Finish  outer  edge  of  sleeve 
same  as  top  of  yoke.  —  Esther  A. 
Cossp.  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


HOMEMAKING  ON  A  JUNIATA 
COUNTY  FARM 


We  are  surely  glad  to  learn  of  the 
success  of  the  Westmoreland  Coun- 
ty farmer's  daughter  with  her  can- 
niivg.  It  is  always  an  inspiration  to 
us  to  come  in  contact  with  people 
who  are  doing  their  best — and  help- 
ing to  bring  from  us  our  best,  and 
getting  out  of  life  the  best.  We 
have  been  traveling  the  agricultural 
road  for  20  years,  and  had  small  be- 
ginnings, and  how  we  do  enjoy  ex- 
changing ideas  with  those  who  have 


kept  pace  with  the  same  trials,  same 
hopes,  same  successes. 

An  uncle  once  said  to  us,  "It  takes 

a  lifetime  to  improve  a  farm".     We 

thought    he    talked    queerly.      That 

was    when    we    began,    and    thought 

that  ten  years  would  find  us  on  "easy 

street".     But  we  didn't  look  forward 

to   sickness   and    losses,   so    here   we 

are  after  20  years,  and  our  ambitions 

are  just  the  same,  always  something 

in  view  to  repair,  or  build  or  do.  We 

really  think  that  even  a  lifetime  may 

not    perfect   our   plans.      To   have  a 

surplus  to  see  our  children  thru  their 

ages   of   development,    and   not    have 

them   stunted   in   mind  or   body,    we 

must   manage  to  do  all   we  can.     It 

takes  days  and   weeks  and  years  to 

accomplish  all. 

I  find   the  Westmoreland  Co.   '  dy 
doing  just   what   the   women  in   our 
vicinity  do — the  good  women — cook- 
ing,  sewing,  gardeneing,  housework, 
flowers.     It  wouldn't  be  home  with- 
out   flowers.      I   even    can    them — in 
quart    tin   cans.      Puzzled,    are   you? 
Between  our  farm  and  our  town  is  a 
dump  pile  of  household  rubbish.  We 
stop   there  in   the  spring  and   select 
a  lot  of  good-.«!ized  tomato  cans.  From 
the.ie  I  select  my  flower  cans.  I  paint 
the  moss  green,  and  put  my  plants  in 
them    for    winter   so    that    they    are 
In  blooming  order  when  brought   in 
the    house — always    having    a    ger- 
anium, a  fuschia,  a  petunia  or  some 
blooming  plant   to  keep  in   the  win- 
dov.-.  and  always  one  by  the  desk  of 
the  man   of   the  house.      I   not   only 
paint  the  cans  green,  but  as  that   is 
our  .standard  color  to  paint  odds  and 
ends — the   churn,    the    tubs,    the  old 
stumps  of  pine  or  native  trees  in  the 
yards  so  we  can  set  a  pretty  pan  of 
green    vines   on    them,    the    hitching 
posto,  and  any  little  thing  that  needs 
paint.  Husband  has  always  given  me 
ten  cents  per  barrel  for  keeping  the 
barrels   in   order,   so   I   see   that   the 
barrels  usually  look  like  "new  house- 
keeping".     I    learned    this    kind    of 
'thrift  from  my  thrifty  mother. 

I  handle  all  poultry  money;  hus- 
ban.l  handles  the  milk  money.  This 
milk  money  goes  to  pay  farm  hands 
and  upkeep  of  his  business  end.  We 
sell  side-meat  and  buy  sugar  with 
that  money,  and  if  that  does  not  run 
us,  \:e  get  more.  He  provides  flour 
and  butter,  and  is  always  a  generous 
provider  wherever  the  need  arises. 

I  sold  my  old  hens  during  the  Jew- 
ish holidays.  They  brought  me  25 
cents  per  lb.  for  culls,  and  27  cents 
per  lb.  for  the  best  ones;  young 
roosters,  the  same.  Last  year  I  sold 
over  $100  worth  of  poultry.  Hope 
to  do  as  good  or  better  this  year.  I 
use  the  money  to  provide  extra 
things  for  the  table,  clothing  for 
common  needs  for  every  member  of 
the  tamlly,  each  year  an  addition  to 
the  linen  closet,  such  as  a  sheet  or 
two  and  two  pairs  of  pillow  cases  of 
regulation  size,  my  size  being  42  by 
36  inches  long.  I  buy  two  or  three 
Inches  more,  thus  allowing  for 
shrinkage.  It  Is  really  wonderful 
how  many  things  we  can  supply  out 
of  poultrj'  and  egg  money.  I  have  my 
0W41  household  tools,  and  often  find 
a  man  running  to  "mother's"  regu- 
lated box  of  nails,  which  is  just  an 
old  box  with  a  lot  of  tin  cans  fitted 
in.  filled  with  a  variety  of  nails,  from 
eight-penny 'wire  and  finishing  nai>» 
dawn  to  egg-crate  size  and  even 
smaller  finishing  nails,  as  I  often 
"need  them   in  my  business". 

While  we  are  now  getting  a  good 
prica  for  poultry  and  eggs  we  must 
manage  carefully  just  as  we  always 
have,  for  everything  costs  in  pro- 
portion Just  as  it  always  did.    We  do 


not  find  fault  with  present  cost  of 
things  as  we  are  getting  twice  as 
much  for  eggs  and  a  lot  more  for 
poultry  than  we  did  two  years  ago. 
We  just  need  to  be  careful  of  the 
dollar  invested  to  get  Just  as  good  re- 
turns as  we  used  to  get. — Juniata 
County  Farmer's  Wife. 


A  BIT  OF  LACE  FOR  A  GIFT 
Rose  Filet  Insertion 


This  will  make  an  acceptable  gift 
to  the  mother  who  has  little  time  for 
making  home-made  trimming,  which 
wears  so  much  better  than  factory 
made 

Chain  54. 

1st  Row. — 1  dc  in  fourth  ch  from 
needle,  2  dc  in  next  two  stitches;  15 
spaces.  4  dc;   turn. 

2d  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc,  7  spaces;  4 
dc;  1  space,  7  dc,  4  spaces,  4  dc; 
turn. 

3d  Row. — Ch  3,  3  dc,  4  spaces;  10 
dc.  1  space,  13  dc;  3  spaces.  4  dc; 
turn. 

4th  Rdw. — Ch  3.  3  dc,  2  spaces;  7 
dc.  1  space,  10  dc,  1  space;  10  dc,  3 
spaces,  4  dc;  turn. 

5th  Row. — Ch  3,  3  dc,  1  space;  13 
dc,  1  space.  10  dc,  1  space;  4  dc,  1 
space;   4  dc,  2  spaces;  4  dc;   turn. 

6th  Row. — Ch  3.  3  dc.  1  space;  4 
dc.  1  space;  4  dc,  3  spaces;  10  dc,  1 
space;   10  dc,  1  space,  4  d'cr  turn. 

7th  Row. — Ch  3,  3  dc,  1  space;  10 
dc,  1  space;  7  dc.  1  space;  7  dc,  1 
space,  4  dc.  1  space;  4  dc.  1  si)ace. 
4  dc;  turn. 

Sth  Row. — Ch  3.  3  dc.  1  space;  7 
dc,  1  space;  19  dc.  1  space;  7  dc.  2 
spaces,  4  dc;  turn. 

9th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc.  1  apace;  I?, 
dc,  1  space;  22  dc,  2  spaces,  4  dc; 
turn 

10th  Row. — Ch  3.  3  dc,  3  spaces; 
16  dc,  1  space;  7  dc,  4  spaces,  4  dc; 
turn. 

11th  Row. — Ch  3.  3  dc,  3  spaces; 
13  dc.  1  space;  10  dc,  4  spaces.  4  dc. 
-  12th  Row. — Ch  3,  3  dc,  7  spaces; 
7  do,  1  space;  7  dc,  3  spaces,  4  dc. 
13th  Row. — Ch  3,  3  dc,  3  spaces; 
25  dc.  4  spaces,  4  dc. 

14th  Row. — Ch  3.   3  dc,   5  spaces; 
7  dc,  1  space;   10  dc,  4  spaces,  4  dc. 
15th  Row. — Ch  3,  3  dc.  5  spaces;  7 
dc,  ?  spaces,  4  dc. 

16th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc;  15  spaces, 
4  dc. 

17th  Row. — Like   16th. 
18th  Row. — Like  17th. 
10th  Row.— Ch  3,  3  dc,  7  spaces;  4 
dc,  1  space;  7  dc,  4  spaces,  4  dc. 
20th  Row.— Like  3d;  21st  row  like 


Rose  Filet  Insertion 

4th,  and  so  until  second  rose  Is  com- 
pleted. Repeat  from  first  row  until 
lace  is  desired  length. — Ruth  McSpar- 
ran,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


the  Juice  of  the  lemon  and  blend  with 
a  wooden  spoon.  Chop  nuts  fine,  cut 
citron  into  very  fine  strings,  pack 
closely  into  an  oiled  tin,  alternating 
layers  of  fruit  with  nuts  and  citron 
Press  down  closely,  weight  and  leave 
at  least  24  hours.  Keep  In  closed 
cake  box  and  slice  as  needed.  Serve 
in  small  slices  with  a  simple  gela- 
tine dessert. 

This  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 
Candied  orange  peel  or  grated  cocoa- 
nut  may  be  used  in  place  of  citron 
Orange  juice  or  extract  of  cinnamon 
may  be  used  instead  of  lemon.  A'drop 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  or  ground  cinna- 
mon may  be  used.  This  fruit  loaf 
may  be  cut  in  strips,  rolled  in  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  used  as  candy. 

Dried  Fruit  Cake 

2  cups  dried  ap-  1   teaspoon  soda 

pies,      peaches  1   cup' seeded  rais- 

or  any  kind  of        Ins 

dried   fruit  1  teaspoon      nut- 
2  cups      Orleans         meg 

molasses  1   teaspoon  ground 
1   cup  shortening        cinnamon 

^  ®^^^  i   teaspoon  ground 

1   cup  milk  cloves 

Flour     for     stiff    Juice  of  1  lemon 
batter 

Soak   the  fruit   over  night.     Then 
chop    vej-y    fine    and    simmer   In    tho 
saucepan    with    the   molasses    for   2 
hours.     Let  it  cool.  Add  beaten  yolk 
of  eggs  to  shortening  and  beat  unti' 
light.     Add  the  milk,  then  the  fruii 
and    molasses.      Beat    hard    for    flvf 
minutes.     Now  add  enough  flour  for 
a  3*'t(  batter,  and  soda  dissolved  in 
1  tablespoon  of  hot  water.  Mix  well 
Then    add    the    floured    raisins    an(T 
spices  and  beat  vigorously.     Add  the 
lemon     juice     and     finally     the    eg?, 
whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.     Th. 
batter     must     be     stiff     but     elastic 
enough    to   drop   from   spoon.      Bakt 
in  moderate  oven   two   hours. 

Liberty  Fruit  Cake 
1  cup  molasses         1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1  cup  water  1  teaspoon    cinna- 

1  cup  seeded  rais-      mon 

*^8  1  cup  corn  flour 

{  cup     citron    cut  I  cup  rye  flour  or 

fl»e  white  flour 

1  cup  shortening     5  teaspoons      bak- 
h  teaspoon   salt  ing  powder 

Boil  the  molasses,  water,  fruit 
shortening,  salt  and  spices  together 
In  saucepan  three  minutes.  When 
cool,  add  flour  and  baking  powder 
which  have  been  sifted  together.  Mix 
well;  bake  in  loaf  pan  In  moderate 
oven  about  4  5  minutes. 

Apple  Fruit  Cake 
2  cups  apple  sauce  unsweetened 
2  cups  Orleans  molasses 
*  cup  shortening 

2  teaspoons  soda 

3  cups  flour 

1  cup  chopped  raisins  and  citron 
1  teaspoon  each  of  allspice,  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon 
Simmer   together   the   apple  sauce 
and  molasses  until  dark  red  or  brown. 
Let    cool   and    add    shortening,    soda, 
flour,  floured  fruit  and  spices.     Bake 
in  a  slow  oven  2  to  2A  hours. 


SUGARLESS  FRUIT  CAKES 


These  recipes  omit  sugar,  thereby 
conserving  an  Important  food,  of 
which  both  America  and  the  allies 
are  in  serious  need. 

Fruit  Cake  ( Uncooked ). — Half  a 
pound  each  of  nuts,  dates,  figs,  rais- 
ins find  citron  put  thru  food  chopper. 
Grate  in  yellow  rind  of  1  lemon,  add 


VEGETABLE   MARMALADE 

Shortage  of  sugar  has  led  to  a  rifl- 
ing of  the  jam  pots  to  furnish  sweets 
for  the  family  table,  and  housekeep- 
ers are  wondering  whether  the  stock 
of  preserves  will  hold  out  until  sum- 
mer. Vegetable  marmalade,  the 
newest  war-time  product,  offers  one 
solution.  A  good  marmalade  can  be 
made  by  using  pumpkin,  squash  or 
carrots  as  the  foundation. 

Until  the  present  shortage  of  sugar 
is  over,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  any 
sugar  in  preserving.     Housekeepers, 


December  8,  1917. 

however,  might  well  can  all  the 
pumpkin,  winter  squash  and  carrots 
now  available.  These  may  be  con- 
verted into  marmalade  after  the  first 
of  the  year  when  the  new  sugar  crop 
comes  on  the  market.  Cook  them  un- 
til they  will  mash  fine  before  put- 
ting into  the  cans,  then  pack  in  cans, 
put  on  rubbers,  cover  loosely,  and 
cook  In  water-bath  one  hour,  then 
lift  out  and  tighten  covers.  In  the 
spring  take  out  of  can  as  needed.  Add 
1  cup  sugar  per  quart,  cook  slowly  in 
a  covered  vessel  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  mixture  Is  thick.  Do 
not  stir.  Ginger  root,  spices  or  any 
desired  seasoning  may  be  added.  For 
best*  results,  tie  the  seasoning  in  a 
cheose-cloth  bag  and  cook  with  the 
vegetable  when  cooking  it  down  for 
canning. 

Mock  Orange  Marmalade 
Two  cups  ground  carrot  cooked 
until  tender.  Add  the  juice  of  2 
lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  1 
orange,  and  1  cup  sugar.  Cook  slow- 
ly until  thick.    Do  not  stir.    Pack  in 


VennsytVania  Farmer 
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the  cover  to  the  receptacle  at  once 
and  allow  to  stand  24  to  36  hours. 
Use  i  oz.  of  the  bisulfide  to  each 
bushel  of  beans.  Fumigating  does 
not  Injure  beans  or  peas  for  use  as 
seed  or  food. 

Where  beans  are  used  for  food 
only,  heating  them  in  an  oven  of 
abou*  15.0  degrees  F.  for  an  hour 
will  kill  any  insects  present,  but  this 
heating  will  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  seed  so  that  it  will  not  germin- 
ate. 

Keep  carbon  blsulfle  away  from  fire 
and  do  not  breathe  the  fumes. 


until  it  is  creamy  and  thoroly  mixed. 
Pour    Into    molds    to    harden.      This 
will    make    a    satisfactory    soap    for" 
dishwashing,     laundry     and     similar 
purposes. — N.  D.  Agrl.  College. 


THE  HUMBLE  KALE 


The  various  uses  for  kale  are  not 
generally  appreciated  or  it  would  be 
found  in  every  home  garden.  I  know 
just  onp  besides  my  own  garden  where 
it  is  grown  at  present.  The  trouble 
with  many  time-honored  garnishing 
plants  is  that  the  dish  must  be  freshly 
prepared  or  the  green  stuff  will  be 
wilted,  and  anything  but  ornamental. 
Kale,    however,    retains    its    crinkly, 


Th  Oil  Can  in  Front  of  Iron  is  a  Bother 


hot  jars  and  sterilize  1  hour  in  wa- 
ter bath.  Pumpkin,  squash  or  apple 
may  be  used  instead  of  carrot.  Cook 
the  apple  to  a  thick  sauce  with  the 
lemon  and  orange,  then  later,  when 
sugar  is  more  plentiful,  add  }  cup 
sugar  per  cup  of  fruit  as  needed. 


DESTROYING  BEAN  WEEVILS 


Injury  to  stored  beans  and  peas 
thru  the  characteristic  work  of  the 
bean  weevil  was  reported  from  many 
parts  Of  Pennsylvania  last  season. 

The  bean  weevil  "beetle  lays  eggs 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  on  the 
bean  pods.  The  young  grubs  eat 
their  way  into  the  beans.  Later  they 
emerge  as  fully-grown  weevils,  mak- 
ing characteristic  round  holes  in  the 
beans  as  they  emerge.  Breeding  con- 
tinues as  long  as  there  are  beans  left 
for  the  grub  to  eat. 

Clean  beans  often  are  infested  from 
weevils  left  in  the  receptacle  in  which 
last  year's  stock  was  stored.  Beans 
already  Infested  may  be  saved,  or 
injury  to  clean  beans  prevented,  by 
the  use  of  carbon  bisulfide,  a  clear 
colorless  liquid  which  evaporates  and 
gives  off  fumes  poisonous  to  insect 
life. 

To  fumigate  beans,  directs  C.  H. 
Hadley,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  entomology 
extension  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Colilege,  place  In  tight  receptacle  such 
as  a  barrel,  a  box  or  a  tight  kettle, 
pour  carbon  bisulfide  in  small  dish 
and  place  on  top  of  the  beans.  Adjust 


PENNSYLVANIA  FABMEB  PATTERNS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  flgrures  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning: of  eaich  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  filling  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bast  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Some  Dresses  for  Girls 
2232. — Simple  One-Piece  Dress. — 
The  front  has  a  deep  yoke,  to  which 
the  skirt  portions  are  Joined.  At  the 
back  the  dress  plaits  extend  to  the 
shoulders.  Pattern  is  In  4  sizes:  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  requires 
5  yards  of  44-Inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2209. — A  Popular  Style. — The  coat 
blouse  slips  over  the  head,  but  addi- 
tional opening  may  be  made  at  the 
centre  front.  Pattern  Is  in  5  sizes: 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12 
requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  10  cents. 

2240.— A  Simple  Dress  For  School 
or  General  Wear. — Pattern  is  cut  in 
4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size 
6  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.   £rice,  10  cents. 


curly  crispness  for  days.  A  leaf  that 
happened  to  be  thrown  down  in  my 
back  yard  weeks  ago  is  still  fresh  and 
pretty.  Nothing  that  grows  in  the 
garden  is  prettier  than  a  whole  kale 
plant,  while  each  individual  leaf  is 
prettier  than  parsley.  The  kale  gar- 
nishes at  an  aristocratic  dinner  in  our 
community  recently  received  unstinted 
praise,  and  the  kale  was  brought 
sixteen  miles  for  the  occasion.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delicious  or  satisfactory 
for  cooked  "greens."  We  prefer  kale 
greens  to  spinach,  chard  o?sany  greens 
except  beets  with  small  bottoms. 

I  planted  my  kale  the  very  last  time 
I  put  seeds  in  the  garden,  when  I 
wondered  if  it  might  not  be  too  late 
to  plant  anything  and  it  grows  al- 
most like  a  weed.  The  hard  freezes 
this  fall  haven't  yet  affected  it  in  the 
least,  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
if  it  isn't  an  evergreen.  By  all  means 
try  it  in  some  corner,  if  you  haven't 
room  for  it  otherwise,  and  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  your  trouble. — Mrs. 
E.  M.  Anderson.  N.  Y, 


2255. — ^Pretty,  Seasonable  Model. 
— The  guimpe  may  be  of  crepe,  lawn 
or  batiste.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
left  side  of  the  front,  and  is  worn 
over  the  gulmpe.  Pattern  is  cut  in 
4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size 
6  requires  I14  yards  for  the  guimpe, 
and  3%  yards  for  the  dress,  of  27- 
inch  material.     Price,  10  cents. 

2257. — A  Seasonable  Model. — This 
style  is  ideal  for  the  growing  girl. 
It  will  develop  nicely  for  school  or 
general  wear.  Serge,  Jersey  cloth, 
plaid  and  check  suiting  are  nice  for 
it.  Pattern  is  cut  In  4  alzes:  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size  10  requires 
5%  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


HOME-MADE  SOAP 


Put  the  waste  bits  of  fat  or  fatty 
material  Into  a  kettle.  To  purify 
add  a  raw  potato  sliced  thinly,  boil 
very  slowly  until  the  potato  slices 
are  crisp  and  brown,  then  strain 
thru  several  thicknesses  of  cheese- 
cloth. Dissolve  one  pound  of  lye  in 
11  cups  of  water  and  pour  it  gradu- 
ally Into  7  pounds  of  the  clarified 
and  strained   fat,  stirring  the  mass 
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2242.  —  A  Popular  Style.  —  Girls* 
one-piece,  plaited  dress,  with  sleeve 
in  either  of  two  lengths.  Many  girls 
are  now  wearing  these  box-plaited 
dresses.  The  one-piece  style  is  so 
comfortable  and  becoming  for  grow- 
ing girls.  The  sleeve  in  wrist  length 
is  finished  with  a  shaped  cuff.  Pat- 
tern is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  12  requires  4%  yardd 
of  44-lnch  material.  Price,  10  cents. 


Any  pool- 
try  raiser  can 
easily  doable 
his    profits     by 
doubling    the    ees 
production  of  hia  hens. ' 
A   Bcientiric    tonic   has 
been   discovered  that  re- 
vitalizes tiie  flapk.and  makes 
hens  work  all  the  time.    The 
tonic  is  called    "More  'Egs^B." 
Give  your  bens  a  few   cents 
'worth  of  "More  Ekks"  and  you 
will  ha  amazed  and  deligrhted  with 
results.    A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
EsTfifs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  etirers.  so  if  yoa  wish  to  try  this  srreat 
profit  maker  write  E.  J.  Heeler,  poultry 
expert.  1409  tccfer  BIdg..  Kansas O^.  Mo.. 
who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of 
"More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your 
dollar  wiU  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  Free  poultry  book  that  tells 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 


THEf  ORiGINALV^ICNEMICAll 

osex 

so,ooo  soLi-rimi  tcm 
More  Comfortable, 

Healthfal,  Conyenient 

Elimiaatea  the  ont-hooM, 
open  vault  and  ceM-pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
■aaitarr,  odorleaa  toilet  rlsht 
in  year  noose.  No  solng  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalid*.  Endorsed  bjr  Bute 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  Bouse 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  ohemioal  process  In 
water  in  the  container.     Empty  once  a  month, 
lable  to  empty  than  ashes.    Closet  ab- 
aranteed.     Oasrsntee  on  file  in  the 


water  la  lao  wjuwiiiior.  iinu^ivj  %.«**«.-."•"—..— - 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
ofloe  of  tbii  publication.  AbK '^Z.caUlog  and  price 
a.  CS        9SU  em  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Wuhataiul— BataadCokl        mCH. 
^Soot  Plambinc  "  "^ 


MWI  UIITAIT  lira. 

Aakabmttha  B»jSu  W 
KDnnJug  WaUt  1 


RETAILERS'  35o    QUALITY 

COFFEE 


5POUN  DS  FOR 
Bean    or      Ground 


From  Wholesaler  Direct,  fresh  of!  the  Router 

$1.25 

DELIVERED  FREE   WITHIN  309  MILES 
10  Ibfc   DELIVERED  FREE  1000  MILES 

SoMi/oeMoa  GuarantttA  or  Money  Re/undea 

SILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,     233)9  Wnhlnftoa  St., N» Y«k 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


H005IER 


STOVES  & 
RANGES 


FREE 


To  try  In  your  home  80  days  f  r«*  no  BMtUr  wbMS  yoa  lit«. 

Sbow  your  frienda.Mnd  it  back  atonr  ■zpena.if  you  do  not 

want  to  ka«p  iC    Hilliun  member*  of  families  snjoyiog  the 

.^^^_^^_       ^       comforts   and   plsaanreoor 

'^^^•^^      -^       ••HoMtor"  StawMARsaase, 

perfect  bakan  and  heaters,  beau. 

tifully   flniibed.    satootb  latest 

deaign,  gnaiantaed  tor  jresra.     * 

Vr  rits  for  oar  Ug  frsa  book  abewo 

ing  photogrsphs.  descrihliig  Isrga 

aiaortment  of  Siaesasd  oaaunis 

■ndHard^at  Hwtare.to •»*—» b^, 
aipUaing  out  (ne  nttilT  8«id  poital 


HOOSIER  STOVE  CO.* 
132  Sut«Sl«    MwkWilaA 


Htalth— Comfort — Convonlonot 

Don't  go  oat  in  the  enow  or  nasty  weather  to  an   ■* 
uniightly,     germ-breedinsr,     diseaae-apreading, 
outdoor  priyy.    No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc 

>Wolverlne  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials.  Odorless,  Sani- 
tary, Germ  Proof.  Mo  wator,  sowar  or 
eosspool.  Easy  t«  Install.  Uphoop  loss 
than  cont  a  day.  Pays  for  iUelf  many  times 
in  a  year.  Thousands  in  use.  Prijg  remark- 
ably low.    Write  for  free  book.   *r 

DalSlMlPrtiKttCa.  jmHuiSL.LaJuiofcilick 


A  timely  educational  book  of  universal 
interest  and  permanent  value.  Contains 
a  poem  for  each  state  and  the  seal  of 
that  state  on  one  page  and  on  the  oppo- 
site page  is  a  picture  representing  some 
particular  thing,  personage  or  place,  for 
which  the  state  is  noted.  Illustrated  with 
53  full-page  pictures  also  six  leading  bat* 
tie  Hymns,  a  portrait  of  President  Wil- 
son and  his  great  war  message  to  Con- 
gress. Given  for  2  yearly  subscriptions 
at  75  cents  each  or  for  one  subscriptioo 
and  25  cents  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,       Phila.,  Pa. 


18 — 48J» 
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Markets 


PennsytVania  Farmer 


December  8,  1917. 


Ponltry 


.i^«*^«!j\ *"*?•.!!?"/'"'*  "week  prompted    at   steady  pricea  «n   all   grmies.  Tod. 


PHILADELPHIA  PEODUOE      imEM^IH^y^i  3 ^^^"3^^^:!^'^^ ^  1^4^^.^^^^^^^^. 


Philadeli^his,    Pa.,    Dec. 
While    tha    declming    tendency 
been  iprevailing  in  the  potato  market 
past  several  weeks  has  not  been  conti 
week,    the  market  is  very  slow  and 
thei  Kg'ht  voilume  of  trading  is  giving 
tie  definite  basis  for  quotations, 


stances  holders  are  not  anjwous  to  sell  at  the  Jt  revwed  quotations.  Suj)plie8  while  not  Another  car  of  the  same  kind  weighed  liari 
low  prices,  while  buyers  appear  to  be  a  little  neavy  are  about  ample  for  demands.  Fowls  lbs.  and  sold  at  10  50  A  f«Tr  »r./«^ 
afraid  of    the    market    and    are   not   ready    to    are  selling  at  21C'i)24c,  chickens  at  20@24c,     l.ioo  lbs    and  sold  at  aia  ft^  e"ae    oi 


tions    running   from    |ftO@100    for    the 


com- 


old  roosters,   18  @  19c.     Dneks  are  showing  a 


•moner    grades    to    $200@2e6    for   the    better 
»  ,  .      -.  - — T—  kinds.  Army  horses  were  principally  wanted 

^.f^^:  ?*°/«]^}J°''^t'_S'  ?.  plain   kind  of    During  the  International   Live  Stock  Expost 

^.^j^    there    is    no   reguJar  horse   market,    but 
army    inspectors    buy    as    usual. 


PBILADEI.PHIA  HAY  AND  OBAUT 


take  the  stock  at  prices  at  which  it  is  offered. 

Supplies   on    hand    are    light    for   this 

of  the  year,  there  being  only  a  total 

60  care   here   in  both  delivery  yardi 

is  some  very  poor  frozen  stock  on  the 

and  this,  of  course,   has  a  demorajliziag  eiicui.  — »  — m^-^^,  -»»   *u^cjo  i*vui  i,i(i4«ou.              loa,   ana    sold    at    910. 50.      A    fair    irrade 

on    the    general    situation.      Best    New    York  ^            _                    £gg8                                            heifers  wci«hine  800  to  ftnn  ihn    e^M  «♦  <ta  an                        T>■^,i1aA^^^^.i^     t\         v       «     <<.._ 

«to(yk  is  being  sold  generally  at  $2.0O@$2.20  ,,  Fancy  fine   new   laid    eggs   are  scarce   and    to  |lO,    and    the  ^mmon    we^eM^    700   to        Baled  H^v  a^  S?^w      Rp^^fnt^oi^^T' 

per  cwt..   with  some   frozen   stock   as   low   as  the  market  is  firm  and  higher  on  this  class  of    800    lbs.    at   «8  50    to    «9  25       A^w    Rm«^    of  htr    2  ea^^  «ti^~^  !>  *  F,'  '  ^*2  **"! 

$1.75^^1.80.      Pennsylvania      stock      bring,  stock.     Undergrade  eggs  are  duH  and  hard  to    bunches  of  g^d  fat  coii  weighing  1100 ?bi      bJth  Ly  .""s^row  wTra  nre  fv  l^lf  111? 

from    $2.20 @ $2.50    per    cwt.      Eastern   shore  sell.      Nearby   firsts   are   now  8eHii>g   at   53®     «old   at    $9.50    to   flO       A   pretty    OTod   kind    up    at    /ni   prfcM                 ^        ^            *^^'^ 

barrel  stock  is  stHl  arriving  at  the  rate  of  two  54c  per  dozen  with  current  receipts  at   52c.    oof  oows.  weieMn*  000  to  1  ftso  ivinVt  ««  ^n        Tim/vtw  w    o^-^^i;—  4^  i^     ,.         « 

or    three   cars    daily    and    selling    at   *3.00@  Seconds  are    selling  all    the    way   from    44@     iS  ^g^gS           '^^•°«  »""  «•  LO^O  sold  •t  $8.50    ,„i'.«n?t.?y  «»»?;- *.<^'l!°«>  loMtJon:   No.  1 

$3.50    per   barrel   for   prime   stock,    with    No.  -^^e  per  dozen  as  to  quality.     Fancy  carefully.        Tn 

2'b  at  41.50@$2.25.     Neanby  stock  continue*  selected  and  candled  eggs  are  jobbing  oat  «t    aale, 

al>out    steady    with    supplies    normal    for    the  60@)62c  per  dozen.                                                    ^ei 

season,    and    selling    at    75    and    85c   per    %  tjlvoastph  PttftntrnT^                       jommon   w    gooa    quality    were    Terr    

bushel  basket.                                     .       ♦  ^«..  lANOASTEB  PBODUOE                       The  «ttendance   oi    buyers    for  irtockers    and         Straw.— No.  1,   straight  rje    $17  60-  No    ■> 

Good  flancy  New  Jersey  house  sweet  pota-  feeders  was  not  as  laree  an  a  w^aV  1^    hT    do      Sif?  so^it'    v«     i    ♦ri-li-j   1.   *' i,«"^ 

toes  are  meeting  a  very  active. d«n*nd.  with  Lancaster,  Pa..  Dec.  8,  1917.        ,ause    this  ««tion   <^   PennsylylnU  hi?"  hsS    lelfeo ;   No    2  dJ'    ?l5(ffi«15  5*0  ^No^*!  l\tf, 

supplies    rather    light,    and    prices    iiave    ad-  After  enfrering   from   a   scarcHy   of  h<wne-    its  needs  prettv  well  suonlied  for  x^n/lrfp!.^    ata«w     «14<ai4  Ho-    K«     9    1^'    •^oi.-.^'^f-?'' 

Tsnced   over  last  week,   best 'stock   now   sell-  raised    turkeys,  for.  Thanksgiving,    local    peo-    tag.      Und'er   tL    circniSrtafce^%'IlTir': 'jf.^i     ^^"'i    U** tiw°'  ,^«3;5§@«»°i'.  ^^JQl^JO; 

hard  to    dettermine   the    exact 
the  local  trade  coming  to  this 
nsideraWe  quantity  of  the  ar- 

■though    iuict"!^  Vancy^  Vtock  'wooild .  exceed  as  litUe  as  f  1.30.     There  was  yeo-HttleVro-    "TheleedOT '  cpom   was    m-ado  np   mainlv  of    '' Bra'n.— Th*e^' mwk^^'^'^s    nnipt    lint    fl™, 

»hese  prices.     S*??  Delaware  sweetom  ham-  duce    ahown  on   the  iftalls,   and  trading    was    ahipments   from  Western   markets ;    the    Ca^    under  lighfofferinir^  gVotatfonl      ^r  £ 

pers  are  also  arriving  and  these  show  a  wide  ^'S^t-  .  ^  ,    .   _        __                 .    ^^        ^,_     jdiaa  not  being  bo  much  in  widence  as  they    includin|  sacku:               w  oiauons.     uar  iots, 

range  in  quality  and  price  ranging  from  $1.00  Butter  and  Eggs.— Creamery  butter,    52.®     have  been    every  Monday    for    the    past    two         Soft  winter  bran    In  lOO-lh    »rV.    ««,♦/.« 

(ri^l.75  per  h*mper.          ,  55c   per  lb;    country  butter,    52 @ 65c;    fresh    months.     Some  if  the  representltfve  SaleB^    |43@^43  50-  bdHm  tean   in  loolh   «^ 

VegeUblea e^gs,    55@58c   per  doz;    storage   eggs,    40®     Canadians  wew  20  head  wSing  llJo  lbs!    ton.   $42  so  ©IS.               '        ^°   *''"'"•  P" 


The  dried  bean  market  is  firm  and  higher,    45c, 
this  year's  crop  on  marrows  selling  at  $15.75     ^  JPoultry. — ^Dressed    old    cliickens. 


at  ♦12.     Another  weighing  1,100  lbs.  «t  $12.         Wheat. — STo.   2,    red,   $2.25. 


^ ,-  _  „         .  >ld    diickens.     $1.25®     One    email     bnneh    weifhinz    1  180 "  •!!»«     at        <k)m  — -(NonMar 

©$16.00  per  cwt.  and  the  same  price  is  be-     1.76;    dressed    young    chickens,    90c@'$2.00;    #12.50.      Another  of    15    bead   'that    weren't         Oats —No     2    'sou.ffliaii..   «f.n^.*j    «v:»» 
ingobUined  for  Bed  Kidneys.     String  beans    live  chickens,   $1.50^2.00  per  pair;  old  live    what  could  l«  called  good  wejLedl  010  lbs     79^4  @80c  '    ^°^'®®^«'  ^andard  white. 


from  southern  point*  are  in  more  liberal  sup-     chicken-s.   18c  per  lb.  and    sold    %t    flO.is.'  Another    of    •    rather 

ply  and  prices  are  lower,  ranging  from  $2.00         Vegetaibles  «nd    Fruits. — Lima   beans.    18c    plain  kind  of  Canadian  horned  cattle    weirh- 
^■$3.50  per  bampe-      ■winter  hootie -fTrtm  Nnw    tit-     .»plerv    .i^^inx    >M.n/.t.<    i.«fn/.o     .t;/»iO/.    1j    on/^  ,v-    :_,     ^.     •  ""5"™  "^"^r'^' .""'s". 

tTersey    and   P« 
meet  a   good 


IS  are  lower,  ranging  irom  ♦^.w  vegeiaiDies  «na    rruits. — Jjima    beans.    IHC  plain  k  nd  of  Canadian  horned  cattle    weirh- 

>amper.     Winter  beets  from  New  nt;     celery    5@10c    bunch;    lettuce,    5^12c  ed  800  lbs.  and  s^  at  $10  50       Another  of 

'ennsylvania   points    continue   to  hd;  dry  onions.   10c  bx;  oauliflower,   15(§20c  20  head  of  afcout  the  aame  grade    weiehed  800 

steady   market  at  f2.50@$8.00  hd;    eggplant.    5@10c   each;    sweet    poUtoes,  lbs.  and  sold  at  flO.S       A  few  of  the  sales 


have    be«»    nearly    all    cleared    up,    and    good         Grain     Market — Wheat,     #2     bn;     chicken    900  Ibg.  «oId  at  #9  25   to  $9  75 
fresh  green  stock  that  is  now  arriving  is  com-    wheat.    $1.95    bn:    new  ear  corn.    #1.^;    old         At  the    close   of   business   onife   & 
manding    from    ^SS.OO    to    $38.00     per    ton.     -.«^"     «■>  0,^ .    .,.„.     91  tk      tj — .i._   v-„     .oc    ^ .,_.. .  .>"   '."»»   ^luue   a 


Rye. — Nearby,  as  to  qtiaWty.  $1.75@1.80. 

PHZI.ADHLPHIA  DAISY  MARKET 

Philadelphia.  December  8,  1917. 
-Butter. — Wholesale  trade  as  usual  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week  was  quietr  but  prices 
of  fine  aohd-vaeked  creamery  were  fairly 
maintained  under  scarcity.  The  under  grades 
were   quiet   at    inside   figures.      Fancy    prints 


«resh  green  stock  that  is  now  arriving  «  cyiii-    wneai.ji.ifo    on:    new  ear  corn,   mvo;   01a        At  the    close  of   business   ouite   i  number    were    scarce    and    firm,  "with    demand   Vairiv 
manding    from    #35.00    to    $38.00     per    ton      ??,;"«  ♦'^^^^  =•  ^/•v*^''«^^^^ir^''l  ^•^ '"    »*  f"  that  were  delayed  in  transit  aJHttl J    .ctlve,    but   u"ttraclwe    quaMti^  '     '^ 

Cauliflower   has   taken   a   sharp    advance  over     @26^toji;  mixed  hay,  $24@25;  wheat  straw,    arrived  about  noon,  were  unsold  because  their    wanted   and    irregular  in   value. 


were   littde 
i*X.'^i*J'o*r«^"*''*^'''"f  '"t^i '''i.r,,'^  *^«^^  ♦^^@^3— R-  '    ^"neri^ha'd'iio'chancelo  grt~rfiironhemto     "  Wes^ternr    'frMh'""s^lid!ieked      creamery 

T^i\j'Ti.^i'r;^z,Ti',/^°i_   ».:*«»»^di..^r^,_.„H.„.d.,.r_^_.  2:f;saA%£:'.s?htK-^/j,n,€ri.:j:  $tt^  ■^y^.iTT-T  .'?Js,4"=  j'£ 


showing    quality    selling    up    to    50c    per    lb.  bushel   «t   the   railroad   loading  points.      Just                       ! n^  vmw  «><«>•». 

Some,  however,  are  rather  poor  in  quality  and  -why   this  big   drop,    no  one   eeeros   to    know.  PHILADELPHIA   LIVE    STOCK  »«w  TUKK  MASKET 

these  sell  as  low  as  30e.      The  onion  market  There  is  considerable  demand  for  the   tubers                                         *»~*»  ■ 

seems  to  be  almost  at  a  standstill.     Supplies  but  the  farmers  all  declare  they  are  too  busy  Philadelphia.    Pa.    Dec    8     1917  «p».-  »»v./T.     1  '    ,     L'^',  ""i  3.    1917. 

are  not  very  heavy,  but  demand  seems  Jo  be  to  haul,  which  actually  means  that  they  will  Reef  Oattle —TiJorn Wa  .  v-*;..  •*-:"!_  .-  _    ^''^  "!":*•*  "  olosely  balanced.     It  is  ex- 
very  limited,  and  best  yellows 
$2.25(fi  #2.50  per  cwt.,  with  r" 
aelling    as   low  as  #2.00   per 
are  more  plentiful  and  prices 
ma  last  week,  but  at  the  same 

ing  freely  at   the  lower   prices,   viz.   sotffeoo  pay-    relatively.  e.50;  extra  choice  higher7  eows    fat'  ner  lb  'mrf\i  a^  .-T^Tt    '/""V    "  1."    "         .-  , 

pel  basket     Pumpkins  are  showing  practical-  Eggs.-^3(^56c  per  doz.  7%(i^8%c;  extra  eh^oThlrhe?'  medium  ner  wL.    Tfll  ''  '*  '°»J'"  a  satisfactorjr  report 

Jy  no  change  from  last  week,  selling  at  $3.00  Butter.-<^ountry.    48®60o    lb;    separator,  lb..  6%®7%c-.  ordSaS    pfrib    "tifff^^fc'  ^^JL^V'^"^-^-^^   which    time    it    must 

^#10.00  per  hundred.     Parsley  is  meeting  a  50® 55c.     Milk  10c  qt.                             *^  M  ves?  exccption»noS^15  SO-    a    few    as  V    ^^                  Da.rvmen  in  the  W.tert«Wn, 

fair    demand     at     $4.00@$5.00     per     barrel.  poultry— Hens.     I8c    lb;    dressed,     65c®  high    as   #16-    good    to    choice    #15  Jl4  50-  n    ^•,^"","«'t   *''«   objecting   to    the   reduced 

Quite   a    few   hot   house   radishes    are  on    the  .1.25   each;   ducks.    #1.25®  1.50  each;   geese,  me'dium    $10®  iT^i  ■  common    #7  5008  SO-  PiT^J""^"  League  rate       League  rates   to  the 

2Xt  aid  bringing  good  prices,   best  selling  J2  00®'2.75    each ;    turkeys,    &6@»8c 'lb*  Tennessee' and  iouthe™.  #750®  18.®          '  ?r°t  /w>^ri.^'  ?"'\fo?„<^"™  «'^«^^^ 

at  8%®4c  per  bunch.     The  cold  weather  has  _^  Vegetables.— 12® 29c    %    pk;    75@«1    bu;  Hogs.— Theer   was  a    fairly    active  demand  .In\  l-iV     ««"q^  *^-^°  *  hundred   for  3   per- 

Btopped  the  shipping  of  New  Jersey  spinach.  "J^Mbbage,    2@10c     hd;     lettuce,     5@10c    hd;  .nd    the    market    Ailed  "to.     tith    offerin«^  '"I'^'i  ♦^o^l  <"^  approxim.itely  7.1   cents 

A   cT  of  Norfolk  sninach   arrived  here  Mon-  beets.    6c  bch;   radishes.    6c  bch;   onions.    10  only  moderate      qSa  ions  for  bSt  w«torf  nerTeft*'    ^"^   ^'^    ^"""*=    """^    *^ '^^    '"   ^ 

day    and    sold    at    M.00@$4.50    per    baijel.  @i2c   bx;   25c    %    pk;   lima    beans.    86c   qt;  flfl'®  19.50.           wuuaiions  lor  oest  western.  P"'-;nt                                              ,     ,^     . 

Shallots    are  coming    all    the   way    from    New  «oun     beans,     88®/0c     qt;     celery,     5@10«  City   Dresesd    Stock.- The   general   Toarket  for    f»,o^„„Sv  ?iXi«*i'**n-    ""l  '"  i^  *>'•  ""' 

Orleans    and   sell   at  #4.50®  5.00   per   barrel,  gtal^;    turnips.    25@80o    %    pk;    egg   plants,  ruled  stead  v.  with  demand  active  4nvJ^,'        ®      *°**^^   December    1,    were    as 

Squash    are   very   scarce    and   fancy   Stock    Is  8®^8c  each;  00m  mwil.  10c  qt.  _ Steers,  15® 20c;  heifers.  14® I80;  cows,  10  Rail^V.!                                        xr-ii,           n 

bringing  good  prices,  some  sales  being  made  Fruit— Apples,  12@85c   H   1*:  PW".  «f  @17c;   calves.    21@22c;    wuthern   and  bara-  ErVe                                                5«oH>^        STp"? 

tl«»  week   at  $4.00  per  crate      Pennsylvania  lOc    bx;    8®15c    M    pk;    chestnuts.    25o    Qtj  y,rds,    leOlSc;    country    dressed.    19c:    do.,     Rusouihinni I'nS^          ^'^^n 

yellow  turnips  are  in  very  light  supply   and  hiclcory  nuts    80c  qt                    .    .„„,  «**"■•    20c;     sheep,    21c;     do    eitras.     22cl    West  Shore      o'SSn             oa? 

continue   to  bring   high   prices   ranging    fronj  Retail  Grain  Market.— Wheat,  $2.25;  eom.  Umbt,  27c;  do.,  sxtras.  Mc-   hoes    Mc              iVr-v.^n^n, -f'222          ,2^^ 

75  @  90c  per  basket.     Yellow   Aberdeens  and  #2.25;    oats.    90c;    rye,    #1.60;    bran,    #2.20  '        '          ^  '"°'    °^^'   *^°-  La^-kawanna     ...........    o3.762          1,390 

white    turnips,    on   the   other   hand,    are   very  cwt;  middlings.  #3.00  cwt.  VTTTB-HTrtt/itT  rrxrc    amnmr  J„„;.,1«„J©   */    5*^    ""^^^n  „»_          . -„« 

plentiful  and  selling  low.  white  ranging  from  Wholesale    Grain    Market.— Whaa*.    $2.91;  PITTSBTTBQH  LIVE    BTGQg                       including  Rutland l^V^SZ          J'!?^ 

25 ®35c  per  basket  and  the  Aberdeens  from  corn.    $1.60;    oats.    70c;    rje.    $1  40;    bran,  p;tt«hiir»>,     P«      n««     a     ioi«          TpM^i,  viii.; ?nn??          *'ofr 

Sfe?.?f"uT  and'lS4'erraSU?"f?2^   7*l^$l".l1  ^34.50@41  ton;  middling,,  |52®58  ion.-W.  Oattle.-?iJl'^|^^^^^  P%^^ .:::::[:::::   T^lk            '*l 

r»t  !ilt       wJp7eres8    iK    fairsupplv,    and  in^    irAi>Tr    vQAT^TTnv  105  loads  compared  with  .100  loads  the  week    Pennsylvania     7.920               60 


!bnt    few    remaining   stocks   in    ^he    hands    of 
dealers.     The  market  is  consequently  stronger 


Prime  heavies    ^17.85 frh 

Heavy   mixed     17.30^ 

17.30'^?' 


e  •  •  •  •  e  < 


Bnv"rs  here  soutrht  to  conceal  the  hir:h  nricf^ 
whi'h  tliey  have  been  psying  by  requiring  sell- 
ers to  keep  the  snme   "under  their  hat."  bn' 
17.2'i'?yi  surely  those  hats  leak  for  hardly  a  seller  can 

16.2.^ W  bo  found  n-ho  is  not  free  to  disclose  h/is  tran^- 

lain^m  no    actions  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
___.„„..    .„    ,^,.. ,.    ......i,,,    ....    14  0n'??iH  ."JO    sold    too    eurlv.    to    comment    npon    his    satii- 

?i''#f'Ji'o'(^'f2Si^i^ej«i:i''" --''^ «'<-'^  a^i'T'^t^^ii:'  j^^St'^'plsf-,^''- ^^^'-  .-^ '-»>"."' as^\re;-7S^%^;/r^^':nd^uV''s  Kf^^eat!7;\";f*:tr?,%i„i;""i/"7;i;r':.s?B'. 

at  #1.50®S2  00  perlmshel.  land,  8;  Pittsburgh.  6;  St.  Paul,  2.  fairly   good  demand   the   market  ruled   active    rai)idly.— H    K.  Tweed,   Dec.   8, 


(Reported  by  McClarin  Commission  Co.) 

-.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Decembers.  1917.  Prime  "medium   wi.lV>ifo 

and  higher,   barrels  now  selling  at   #10.00®         The  receipte  of  cittle  for  today's   market  Best  heavv  Vorkera 

#13.60,   and   crates  at   $3.00(?i- $'..00.     Chest-    wero    160   cars,    as   compared  with    102    cars  LI  eh  t  Yorkers 

nuts  are  very  scarce  and  bringinpr  good  prices,    last  Monday,   and  93  cars   the   corresponding  n<>«il    n\ev  "" 


ranging  from  $8.00®#9.00  per  bushel.  Black    Monday  «   year   ago.     Today's   eupplv 
walnuts  ore  in    fair  demand    at   $1.00®*1..R0    from  Virginia,   41  cars;  Chicago,  63;  feu 


came    Common    to    good    roughs 
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OF  MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 


gfrfflfTKirsffif^irrTirfiir^ 


craft  and  consummate  duplicity  were  McAlpln,    the    situation    now    ia 

familiar  to  her — moat  of  them  made  hand,  took  his  time  to  it.    He  leaned 

80   within   the   last   three    days — for  forward   in   a  manner  calculated   to 

no  one  In  her  circle  any  longer  pro-  invite  confidence  without  giving  of- 

fessed  to  underrate  the  demonstrated  fense.     "Miss  Nan,"  said  he  simply, 

resourcefulness  of  the  man.  "I  worked  for  your  Uncle  Duke  for 

Yet  only  a  few  of  the  stories  ap-  five    years — you    know    that."    Nan 

pealed  to  Nan's  Innate  convictions  of  had,  at  least,  heard  it  fifty  times.  "I 

truth  and  Justice.     She  lived  among    think  a  good  deal  of  him I  think  a 

men  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  good  deal  of  you,  so  does  the  missus, 

truthful  or  dependable  even  in  small  so  does  little  Loretta— she's  alwayi 

things— how  could  they  be  relied  on  asking  about  you,  the  child  is— and 

to   tell    the   truth   about   de   Spain's  I  heard  and  see  a  good  deal  here  that 

motives    and    conduct?      As    to    his  other  people  don't  get  next  to— th«y 

^^^  ^''llJ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ow  It  now-^   deadly    skill    with    arms,    no    stories  can't.  Now  Henry  de  Spain  was  here 

„      ,               ^                                   ^®^®  needed   to   confirm   this,   even  with  me,  sitting  righrt  there  where 

Her  race  was  hard  In  spl^e  of  the   tho  she  herseU  had   once  overcome  you   are  sitting,  Miss  Nan    in   that 

_..    _„    weakness  he  struggled  to  conceal.  It    him  In  a  contest.     The  evidence  of  chair,"    declared    McAlpin  'with    an 

in  trouble  with  members  of  what  is  Vnown    annoyed  her  to  think  he  had  surmis-    this  mastery  had   now  a   fatal  pre-  unanswerable    finc-Pr       "Mnf    fift^^n 

js  Morgan's  gang  whose  headquarters  are  at     ^j    -Via    wo™    -^      i    •           .        ,                            — ,                                                              «   *    fic  uua.ua wcrauie     nnger.          XSot     fiiteen 

rgan's  Oap.    One  of  the  Morgan  follow-    ®"'  ^^^  ^as  revolving   in   her   mind    eminence  among  the  tragedies  of  the  minutes  before  that  fieht  hPP-an    ha 

..:  a'nTir;r?e1?e'S^'b;  d'e  ^afn.  "'^11  H^r.    ^^^^  ^°  ^\  ^^  ^^  demanding  an    Spanish  sinks.  Where  he  lay  he  could  was  there.    I  told  you  he  never  went 

fn^d"U*o«."et"  drsrainrinSa^mlanl    LT''                 ""^^  ^^'  ^^''^''  '°  ^'"   ^\  ^^  ^^^^tated  revenge  on  her  peo.  down  there  to  fight.     Do  you  want 

pie,  murder  any  of  them,  almost  at  the  proof?  I'll  tell  you— I  wouldn't 

My  cousin  is  wounded,"  she  said,    will.     To  spare  his  life  imperilled  to  want  anybody  else  to  know— will  you 


SYNOPSIS  OP  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 


Henry  da  Spain  is  the  new  General  M«n* 
ager  of  the  stage  line  running  l>6tween  the 
rich  mines  of  the  Spanish  Sinks  and  the 
town   of    Sleepy    Cat.      He    immediately    gets 

organ's  gang  whose  headquarter! 

Morg 

ere, 

ers. 


Nan  seemed  Indlffejrent.  "Girls 
are  not  supposed  to  keep  secrets," 
she  said  obstinately. 

Her  narrator  was  not  to  ba  balk- 
ed. He  pointed  to  the  coat-rack  on 
the  wall  in  front  of  them  both. 
"There  is  Henry  de  Spain's  coat.  He 
hung  it  there  just  before  he  went 
down  to  the  Inn.  Under  It,  If  you 
look,  you'll  find  his  belt  of  cartridges. 


and  set  out  to  "Eet"  de  Spai 
time,   de  Spain   falls  in  love   with  Nan   Mor- 
gan, nleco  of  tbe  "gang"  leader.     While  the 

Morgans  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  putting    ^        ,'      "7"  ~ """'      ""^  °***"'     "*"'       ""  "*"**''  """  *""  impennea  to    want  anj 

him  out  of  tha  country,  de  Spain  Is  trying    pausing.     And  then  with  ludeclslon:    this  extent  theirs — but  surely  he  lay    keen  it?' 

to  find    ways   of    currying    favor    with    Nan.     ««Tf  vnn  atav  ha^a  n..i^i„  _  ^     ^^t     «_*  „      ,,      ,  .  . 

Going  to  tho  Caiabasas  Inn  to  have  a  lunch      "  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^^  quietly  you  are  not   not   far  from   death   by   exhaustion. 

prerared    for   Nan    when    she    comes    on    the  likely  tO  be  molested."  "Welehed    aeainst    all     shA    hnrl     «vpi« 

stage,  de  Spain  is  trapped  by  the  leaders  of          qv.       *           j  j  vvwigueu    agamsi    au    sne    nad    ever 

the  Morgan  ganR,     Pitted  against  four  men        o'^e  Stepped  down  from  the  ledge  as  listened  to  concerning  his  deceit  was 

ttiTwfndo^  ilTind  i^Csr^^founS  "o'selessly  as  She  had  come.    Shaken  the  evidence  of  her  own  sight.  She 

S 'raU?oid*^meu*Ve2c\^"S  *?o"^^^  ^^ /^'   discovery  she   had    so   unex-  had    seen    men    desperaitely    ill,    and 

him  but  at  the  end  of  a   week  he  is   not  pectedly  made.  Nan  retreated  almost  men  desperately  stricken.     This  man 

Th"\or8e   takes   him   to  Music   Mountain,  Precipitately  from  the  spot.    And  the  was  either  both  or  she  could  never 

do  n  to  the  Morgan  strongboid.     Weakened    question  of  what  to  do  worried  her  as    again  believe  her  senses.     And  If  he 

snd  overcome  by  loss  of  blood,  de  Spam  gets    _,  „.  ,.  ,    ,     ,  ■n.uvt.   u.  uo 

off  the  horse  and  crawls  into  a  small  crevice    mucu  as  It  worried   de  Spain.     The   was  not  helped  soon  he  would  die 

S,re"t  ???Ts*'surpHsed  b^^y^Nan" Mo?gaS  heS  ^^°^«  ^^"^^  ^ad  been  shaken  by  the  But  who  was  to  help  him?     Cer- 

self.     She  regardji  him  as  a  murderer,  and  Calabasas  fight.     Even  in  a  country  tainly  none  of  his  friends  could  know  t^     ,.  ,  , 

refuses    to    give    him    assistance.      He   offers  .„. ,    .  .                                          »^u"«»  »-uuiu  ivuun  jjqjj.i.  rf^alre  mv  wnrH      innb-   f«»  .».»..• 

.light  explanation.  where  appeal  to  arms  was  common,  where  he  was  hidden  or  of  his  plight  g^jj  ,,               ^  word— look  for  your- 

where  men  were  ready  to  snuff  out  a   — no  help  could  come  from  them  un- 
CHAPTER  Xm   (Continued)  life  for  a  word,  or  kill  for  a  mess  of    less  she  told  them.    If  she  told  them        Giving    this    information    time    to 
pottage — to  settle  for  the  least  grave    they  would  try  to  reach  him.     That    ^^°^  *°'  McAlpin  continued.     Nan's 

ne  Spain  looked  at  Nan  in  honest    offense  a   dispute  with   a   shot — the    would    mean    an   appalling an    un-   ^^^  ^*^  turned,   despite  her  indif- 

indignatlon.  story  of  the  surprising,  unequal,  and    thinkable — fight.      If    she    told    her   '^^ence,    to    the    coat;    but   she   was 

"You  know  I  tried  to  kill  your  fatat  encounter  of  the  Calabasas  men  uncle,  could  sh«  keep  him  from  kill-  *^*nklng  more  Intently  about  the 
cousin!  You  know  nothing  of  the  with  de  Spain,  and  his  complete  dis-  ing  de  Spain?  She  believed  not.  He  ^®'^  which  McAlpin  asserted  hung 
kind.  Your  cousin  tried  to  kill  me.  appearance  after  withstanding  almost  might  promise  to  let  him  go.  But  "°^®r  It,  "You  want  to  know  what 
He's  a  bully  and  a  coward,  a  man  unheard-of  odds,  was  more  than  a  she  knew  her  uncle's  ferocioue  re-  ^®  ^^^  ^°  down  to  the  hotel  for  that 
thit  doesn't  know  what  fair  fighting  three  days'  wonder;  nothing  else  was  sentment,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  afternoon?  I  happen  to  know  that, 
me:  113.     Tell  him  that  for  me."  talked  of  for  weeks.    Even  the  men  in    for  him  to  give  her  fine  words,  and,    *°°'"  ^^erred  McAlpin,  sitting  down 

Von  are  safe  in  abusing  him  when    Morgan's    Gap,    supposed    to   be   past    in  spite  of  them,  for  de  Spain  to  be    ''"^  respectfully,  on  the  edge  of  the 
he'    not  here."  masters   of   the   game   played  in   the    found  dead  some  morning  where  he    *^^^^^-      "First   I   want   to   say   this: 

ad  him  to  me!  This  is  no  place    closed  room  at  Calabasas,   had   been    lay — there  were  plenty  of  men  avail-   ^   worked  for  your  Uncle  Duke  five 
for  a  woman  that  calls  me  what  you    stunned  by  the  issue  of  the  few  min-    able  for  jobs  such  as  that.  years." 

call    me — send    your   cousin   and    all    utes  with  Jeffries'  new  man.  The  long  ride  to  Calabasas  went        He  paused  to  give  Nan  a  chance 

his  friends!"  His  voice  shook  with  Nan.  who  had  heard  but  one  side  fast  as  the  debate  swept  on,  and  the  to  dispute  the  statement  if  she  so 
anger.  "Tell  him  I'm  wounded;  tell  of  the  story,  pictured  the  aggressor  vivid  shock  ot  her  strange  experl-  desired.  Then  taking  her  despalr- 
him  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  since  I  from  the  tale  of  the  two  who  lived  to  ence  recurred  to  her  imagination.  ^^S  silence  as  an  Indorsement  of  his 
fought  him  before.  And  If  he's  still  tell  of  the  horribly  sharp  action  with  She  drew  up  before  the  big  bam.  Position  in  giving  her  a  confidence, 
afraid" — de  Spain  drew  and  broke  him.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  she  Jim  McAlpin  was  coming  out  to  go  he  went  on:  "Henry  de  Spain  is 
his  revolver  almost  like  a  fiash.  In  had  heard  nothing  but  the  fight  at  to  supper.  Nan  asked  for  her  pack-  dead,"  he  said  quietly.  She  eyed  him 
that  Incredibly  quick  instant  ehe  Calabasas  discussed  by  the  men  that  age  and  wanted  to  start  directly  back  without  so  much  as  winking.  "I 
realized  he  might  have  threatened  rode  in  and  out  of  the  Gap — and  in  again.  McAlpin  refused  absolutely  to  wouldn't  tell  It  If  he  wasn't.  Some 
her  life  before  she  could  move  a  connection  with  it,  de  Spain's  unex-  hear  of  It.  He  looked  at  her  horse  ot  the  boys  don't  believe  he  is.  I'm 
muscle — "tell  your  fin  a  cousin  I've  plained  flight  and  disappearance,  and  professed  to  be  shocked.  He  told  not  a  pessimist — not  a  bit — but  I'm 
got  one  cartridge  left — just  one!"  So  Those  that  knew  the  real  story  of  the  her  she  had  ridden  hard,  urged  her  telling  you  its  a  physical  Impossi- 
laying,  he  held  in  one  hand  the  load-  conspiracy  to  kill  him  did  not  talk  to  dismount,  and  sent  her  pony  In  blllty  for  a  man  to  take  the  fire  of 
ed  cartridge  and  in  the  other  the  much,  after  the  disastrous  outcome,  to  be  rubbed,  assuring  Nan  heartily  four  revolvers  In  the  hands  of  four 
empty  revolver.  of  that  part  of  the  affair.     But  Nan's    there    wae    not    a   man,    outside   the    men  like   those  four  men,   at  arm's 

"You  think  little  of  bloodshed,  I  common  sense  whispered  to  her,  hostlers,  within  ten  miles.  While  her  length,  and  live.  Henry  de  Spain  ig 
know,"  she   returned   unpleasantly,      whatever    might    be    said    about    de   horse  was  cared  for,  McAlpin  asked,    the  cleverest  man  with  a  gun   that 

"I  think  a  whole  lot,"  he  drawled  Spain's  starting  the  fight,  that  one  in  his  harmless  Scotch  way,  about  ever  rode  the  Spanish  Sinks,  but 
In  painful  retort,  "of  fair  fighting."    man  locked  in  a  room  with  four  ene-    Gale.  limits  is  limits;  the  boy's  dead.  And 

"And  I  am  a  woman — you  do  well  mies,  all  dangerous  in  an  affray,  was  Concerning  Gale,  Nan  was  non-  he  was  always  talking  about  you. 
to  taunt  me  with  that."  not    likely    to   begin    a   fight    unless    committal.    But  she  listened  with  In-    Its  God's  truth,  and  since  he's  dead 

"I  did  not  taunt  you  with  It.  You  forced  to — none,  at  least,  but  a  mad-  terest,  more  or  less  veiled,  to  what-  It  harms  no  one  to  tell  it  to  you,  tho 
are  hatefully  unjust,"  he  protested  man  would  do  so.  She  had  heard  ever  running  comment  McAlpin  had  I'd  never  breathe  It  to  another.  H« 
sullenly.  stories,   too,   of   de  Spain's   drinking    to    offer    concerning    the    Calabasas    was  fairly  gone  on  you.     Now  that's 

"You've  asked  me  to  go— I'm  go-  and  quarrelling,  but  none  that  told  fight.  "And  I  was  sorry  to  see  Gale  the  fair  truth;  the  man  was  gone  on 
Ing,  How  much  of  what  you  tell  me  them  had  ever  seen  him  under  the  mixed  up  In  it,"  he  concluded.  In  his  you.  I  knowed  It,  where  others  dld- 
is  tru«,   I  don't    know.      But  I  can    Influence  of  drink  or  had  had  a  quar-    effort  to  draw  Nan  out,  "sorry.     And    n't  know  It.     I  was  the  only  one  he 


believe  my  own  eyes,  and  I  believe  rell  with  him  except  Gale  and  Sas- 

you  are  not  In  condition  to  do  much  soon — and  these  two  were  extremely 

Injury,  even  if  you  came  here  with  quarrelsome. 

that  Intention.     You   will   certainly  Unhappy     and     irresolute,     Nan, 


sorrier  to  think  of  Henry  de  Spain  could     always    ask    about    whether 

getting    killed    that    way.    Why,    I  you'd  been  here,  and  when ;  and  when 

knowed  Henry  de  Spain  when  he  was  you  might  be  expected  coming  again 

a  baby   In   arms."     He  put  out   his  — and  all  such  things  like  that. 


lose  your  life  if  you  move  from  your    when  she  got  home,  was  glad  of  an    hand    cannily.      "I    worked    for    his        "You    don't    have    to    knock    me 

Wding-place."  excuse    to    ride    to   Calabasas    for   a    father  before  he  was  bom."  His  list-    dovm,    Miss    Nan,    to    put    me    wise 

She  started  away.     He  leaned  to-    packet  of  dressings  coming  by  stage    ener  remained  obdurate.     There  was    about  a  man's  being  keen  on  a  girl. 


^ard  her.  "Stop,"  he  said  peremp- 
torily, raising  himself  with  a  wrench- 
ing effort.  Something  In  the  stem 
eye  held  her.  His  extended  hand 
pointed  toward  her  as  arbitrarily  as 


from  Sleepy  Cat  for  Gale,  who  lay  nothing  for  It  except  further  prob-  I'm  a  married  man,"  declared  McAl- 
wounded  at  Satt  Morgan's;  and,  eat-  Ing,  to  which,  however,  Jim  felt  p'n  with  modest  pride.  "He  thought 
Ing  a  hasty  luncheon,  she  ordered  abundantly  equal.  "Some  say,"  he  all  the  time  iie  was  fooling  me,  and 
her  horse  and  set  out.  suggested,  looking  significantly  away    keeping  covered.     Why,  I  laughed  to 

Should  she  tell  her  Uncle  Duke  of  again,  "that  Henry  went  down  there  myself  at  his  tricks  to  get  Informa- 
1^  Instead  ot  lylns  helpless  at  her  finding  de  Spain?  Whenever  she  de-  to  pick  a  fight  with  the  boys..  But,**  tlon  without  letting  on!  Now.  that 
feet,  he  eonld  command  her  to  his  cided  that  she  mnst,  something  in  the  be  asserted  cryptically.  "I  happen  to  afternoon  he  came  in  here  kind  of 
bidding.    *1  wttnt  to  ask  yon  a  qnes-   recolleotlon  of  de  Spain's  eonditloB  know  thact  wasn't  so.**  rttoody.     K  was  an  anniversary  for 

t^on.  l*Te  told  you  the  truth.  T  have  unMttled  her  resolution.  Tales  **Then  what  did  he  go  down  there  him,  and  a  hard  one — the  day  his 
lust  one  cartridge.  If  you  are  goinff  enough  of  his  bloodthirstiness,  hts  for?**  demanded  Nan  indignantly,  father  was  shot  firom  ambush — a  good 
to  send  TWLT  cousin  and  his  men  here,  mercilees  efficiency,  lUs  ereryroAdy  but  not  warily.  many  years  ago,  but  nary  one  ot  us 


J 
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yon?" 


set 


had  forgot  it.     Then  he  happened  to  Not  a  sound  met  her  acute  listening  friends.    If  the  least  of  pity  played  a  He  halted  on  the  Implied  auesti 

see  your  pony— this  same  pony  you-  as  she  pressed  on— not  a  living  thing  part    in   suggesting   that    her  safest  Nan  took  ample  time  to  reply 

re    riding    today— a-atanding    back  seemed    to    move    anywhere    In    the  course   was    to   help   de   Spain.    Nan  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  d    - 

there  in  the  box-stall.     He  asked  me  whole  great  Gap,  except  this  slender-  kept  its  promptings  as  much  as  she  know  where  you  are'"  she  askPH 

whose  it  was;  and  he  asked  me  about  footed,    keen-eyed  girl,   whose   heart  could     in     the     penumbra     of     her  there  was  a  touch  of  vexed  In Pr^^".'' 

you.  and.  by  Jinx!  the  way  he  perked  beat     with     apprehension    of    wiles,  thoughts.     She  did  not  want  to  pity  ity  in  her  tone                           "credul- 

•  up  when  I  told  him  you  were  coming  stratagems,   and   ambush   concerning  or  to  help  him.  she  convinced  herself;  De  Spain  seemed  unmoved  hv  ^. 

in  on  the  stage  that  afternoon!  When  the  venture  she  was  making.  but  she  did  not  want  his  death  laid  scepticiL.      "I   can't   tT  vo,f       " 

he  heard  you'd  been  sick,  he  was  for  Breathing  stealthily  and  keyed  to  to   a  Morgan   plot-for   none  of   his  thing   else."   he  sTia   simply       -v'" 

going  down  to  the  bote    to  get  a  cup  a    tense   feeling   of   uncertainty   and  friends  would  ever  believe  de  Spain  couldn't  hkve  any    dea  "crawls, 

of  coffee-for  you!"     McAlpin,  like  suspicion.  Nan  at  length  found  her-  had   found   his  way  alive  and  alone  here  for  thlfuro    it  •                    "' 

any  good  story-teller,  was  already  on  self  below  the  ledge  where  de  Spain  to  where  he  lay.  "Then-you  are    n  Mor^.n-a  r     .. 

clZI  TT     "?  '''  Y.  I'  '":   ^''  ^^  ^^'^*"^-    ^^^  ^'^^^'^  -«^'  -^^^        A"  °^  *^»«  ^an  was  casting  up  in    she  said  swifUy    a    if  she  ^nfed'; 
claimed,     and  you  know  what  he  go     the  craft  of  an  Indian,  stood  perfect-    her  mind  as  she  walked  home.     She   off  her  mind  '  " 

«     r  l^T'^.     o   ^^'^^^^^^'^■'    ly  still  for  a  very  long  time  before    had    already    decided,    but    without        There   was   no    movement   nf 

heldT  a^si^d^e  1o"ent^"his  ThibU^    f^L^Ty  ''  uTIT::  J^T  T    T f  "^  "'  "^  t"h"'  T.^  ^^    ^'''''-^  ^^  ^^  ^  -^' 
..There."  he  concluded,  "is  his  cart-   t^rco^age  ^d^ldT  tr  "^^t^     n.  to  assume  that  her  mind  was  stUl    ;--;-;^ -en^  ^  here, 

ridge-belt,   hanging  there  yet.     The    «>,-   ,ao/.i,«^   „,4*i,-.  ^      a       .         .x,  r^         .    .     ,.  ^       -    ^  ^  ^  ^^'    ^^®  added  less  reso- 

boy    is    dead-why    shouldn't   I    tell    eo'er  nf  th7  !5         \        T  .  !    .   I'T^  '""^"f .'  °'  ''*"  '''''^'''^'    '"*^'^'  *^^  ^^^^°^««  ^^'^  '''^^^'  ^ere 
,^,„  corner  of  the  ledge  where  ^he  had    de  Spain  dreamed  he  was  not  alone —   plainly  a  strain 

Nan  rode  home  much  more  excited.  f,''f  'T  ^""'  ^""^  ^^''''  ^''^''^  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^  ^^"'^  """"^"^  '""''"^  *"   ^^'        "^  ^""^^  ^^^  ^'«  t^^^^^e  the  truth." 

more  bewildered  than  when  she  had  "^^J°®^^  ^^^^°;    ^^  .      .    ^  faintness  of  the  dawn— a  figure   he  he  responded  at  length.     "But  I  can 

ridden  over.     What  should  she  do?  It  „  "^^^^"f  ^^^J  ^he  music  of  the  lit-  struggled  to  believe  a  reality,  but  one  hardly  believe  It.     That's  the  reason 

was  already  pretty  clear  to  her  that  "®  <^as«*Je.  she  swept  the  ledge  as  that    tricked    his    wandering    senses  of  course,  you  did  find  me.     I  rode  a 

de  Spain  had  not  ridden  unarmed  to  Z       ^'                 f                    ^''^^'  ^"*   ^""^  ^^"  ^^'^'  ^^  ^^^  *'°"'^''^  °'  ^"^  ^^^'^  ^^^y  "^"^^  that  night  without 

where  she  found  him  to  ambush  any  "  Z^\  """^  '°  ^^''  *°  '^^^°^  ^«  *°    ^^^"^  ^^y*  weaker,  with  failing  cour-  knowing  where  I  was  or  what  I  was 

of  the  Morgans.     He  was  not  dead;  '^  ^1"'^^"^^^''^^"  ^^''^''^^'-     Ha''^-    ^ge.  and  alone.  doing.     I  certainly  never  figured  on 

but  he  was  not  far  from  It  If  McAl-  /      I               breathe,  she  crept  and        But  when  he  opened  his  eyes  later,  winding  up  here.     How  could  I 

pin  was  right  and  If  she  could  credit  ^®''  ^^er  way  over  It  with  her  hands,    and  with   a  clearer  head,   he  found  in  here  without  being  stopped'" 

her  own   senses  In    looking   at  him.  discovering  nothing  until  she  had  al-    food  and  drink  near.     Unable  to  be-  "Everybody    Inside    the    Gap    was" 

What  ought  she  to  do?  ™*^^^    reached   de   Spain's  retreat    at    lieve  his  sight,  he  fancied  his  waver-  outside  hunting  for  you,  I  suppose  ' 

Other    things    McAlpin    had    said  ^^®    farther   side.      Then    her    heart    Ing  senses  deceived  him.  until  he  put  "There     isn't     much     use    asking 

crowded     her     thoughts.       Strangest  stopped  in  an  agony  of  fear— under-    out   his   hand   and   felt   actually   the  where  I  am.  in  the  Gap.    I  never  was 

shock  of  all  that  this  man  of  all  other  °®^*^     ^^«     overhanging    wall     she    substance  of  what  he  saw.     He  took  inside  but  once.    I  shouldn't  know  if 

men  should  profess  to  care  for  her.  '^eard  voices.                                               up  a  bottle  of  milk  Incredulously,  and  you  did  tell  me." 

She  had  shown  anger  when  McAlpin  "^^  attempt  to  escape  was  as  dan-    sipped   at   it   with    the  caution  of   a  "Yqu    are    at    the    foot    of    Music 

dared    speak    of    It;     at    least,    she  fferous  as  to  lie  still.     Had  she  dared,    man  not  unused  to  periods  of  starva-  Mountain,  about  a  mile  from  where  I 

thought  she  had.     And  she  still  did  ^^^  would  have  retreated  at  once  the    tlon.     He  broke  eggs  and  swallowed  live" 

not  know  how.  sufficiently,  to  resent  ^^y  she  came.     Since  she  dared  not,    them,    at    Intervals,    hungrily    from  ..you  must  have  thought  I  meant 

the  thought  of  such  audacity  on  de  she  was  compelled  to  hear  what  was    the  shell;   and  meat  he  cached,  ani-  to  raid  your  house.     I  didn't.     I  was 

Spain's   part;    but    recalling   all    she  said.  and.  indeed,  was  eager  to  hear,    mal-like.    In    near-by    crannies    and,  hit.     I  got  mixed  up  In  trying  to  get 

could  of  his  words  and  actions,  she  ^^  Spain  had  confederates,  then,  and    manlike,  in  his  pockets.  away.     You  want  me  out  of  here'" 

was  forced  to  confess  to  herself  that  bad    tricked   her,    after    all.      What-        He  was  determined,  if  she  should  "Very  much." 

McAlpin's  assertions  were  confirmed  ever   his    plot,    she   was    resolved    to    come  again,  to  Intercept  his  visitor.  ««no  more  than  I  want  to  get  out 

in    them — and    that    what    McAlpin  know   it,    and    Instead   of   retreating    For  forty-eight   hours   he   tried   cat-  Perhaps  by  tomorrow  I  could  walk  a 

had  said   interpreted  de  Spain's  un-  she   took   her  revolver   In   hand   and    naps  with  an  occasional  sandwich  to  f^^  miles.     I  should  have  to  assassi- 

varying  attitude   toward   her.      This  drew  herself  nearer.     When  she  had    keep  up  his  strength.     Nan  returned  nate  somebody  to  get  some  ammuni- 

was,  to  say  the  least,  a  further  awk-  gained  her  new  position  the  mutter-    unseen,   and   disappeared  despite  his  tlon  " 

ward   complication   for  her  feelings,  ings.  which  had  been  indistinct,  be-    watchfulness.     A  new  supply  of  food  "n  wouldn't  be  hard  for  you  to  do 

She  already   had  enough   to  confuse  came  audible.     It  was  not  two  voices    proved  she  had  been  near,  but  that  that,   I   presume  " 

them.  she   had    heard,   but   one— de   Spain,    it  would  be  hard  to  time  her  coming.  Her  words  and   her  tone  revealed 

she  judged,  was  talking  in  his  sleep.        When  she  did  come,  the  third  time,  the  intensity  of  her  dislike  ani'the 

CHAPTER  XIV  But  a  moment  later  this  explana-    an    innocent    snare    discovered    her  jepth  of  her  distrust 

tlon  failed  to  satisfy  her.     The  mut-    presence.      It    was    just    before    day.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.    Then 

^^"^    ^"^^^^  terings  ^yere  too  constant  and  too  dis-    and  de  Spain  had  so  scattered  small  he   said,    without   resentment:    "You 

Without  going  in  to  speak  to  Gale,  concerted   to  be  mistaken  for  sleep-    obstacles— handsful    of    gravel    and  ^re  ashamed  already  of  saying  that 

whom  Bull  Page,  his  nurse,  reported  talking— it  dawned  on  Nan  that  this    little  chips  of  rock— that  should  she  aren't   you?" 

very  cross  but  not  hurt  much,   Nan  must  be  delirium.     She  could  hear  de    cross  the  ledge  in  the  dark  she  could 

left    her    packet    for    him    and    rode  Spain  throwing  himself  from  side  to    hardly  escape  rousing  him. 


home.     Her  uncle  Duke  was  in  town.  side,  and  the  near  and  far  sounds,  as 

She  had   the   house   to  herself,   with  if  of  two  voices,  were  explained.     It 

only   Bonita,    the  old   Mexican    serv-  was  possible  now  for  her  to  tell  her- 

ing-woman.    and    Nan    ate    her    late  self  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation, 

supper  alone.  She  crept  nearer. 

The    longer    she    pondered    on    de        He  was  babbling  in  the  chill  dark- 


The    device    betrayed    her.      "I'm 


"No,  I  am  not,"  she  answered  iIp- 
fiantly. 

"Yes,  you  are.     You  know  It  i>n't. 


awake."  announced  de  Spain  at  once  if  y^^   believed   it  you   never  would 

from  his  retreat.     When  she  stopped  have  brought  food  here  to  save  my 

at  the  words  he  could   not  see  her;  uf^  •» 

she   had    flattened   herself,    standing,  ..j  brought  it  to  save  some  my  f.wn 

e     .            It,..,..                     .V.                    ,                                                           against  a  wall  of  the  ledge.  He  wait-  pgopi^    from   possible  death   at   vour 

Spam    and    his    dilemma— and    hejr    ness  about  ammunition,  urging  men    ed  patiently.  "You  give  me  no  chance  hands— to  prevent  another  fight— to 

o^^•n — the  nwjre  she   worried.      When    to  make  haste,  warning  them  of  some    to   thank   vou  "   he   went   on    after   a  „„    •«.             u   ^   .*            x.      1              1, 

,                                               ,,1                                ,           iiidiiK  you,     ue   went  uii   ciici    a  g^g   ,f   yQ,j    hadn  t   manhood   enough 

ehe  went  to  bed,  up-stairs  in  her  lit-    one  coming.     He  turned  on  the  rock    nanse       Nan     dT-awine    nearer,    nut  ,»      1    . '     u  1     j    * 

..         , ,                   u     *,-        1..     ,              a                  i,      ,                  .                      ,    paust.       i\dii.    uiawiuB    iieaiei,    j.ul  after  bcing  helped,  to  go  awav,  wiifH 

tie  gable  room,   she  thought  sleep —    floor    ceaselessly,    sometimes    toward    down   a  small  narcel      "I  don't  need  n      .                                ,i- 

■>                                               Qown   a   sniaii   parcel.        i   uuii  i  uccu  y^^^    were    able    to    move.    pesce;il»!.v. 

never  hard  for  her  to  woo— would  re-    her.  sometimes  from  her,  muttering    any   thanks."   she   replied    with  cal-  q^^  cartridge  might  mean  one  l-io- 

lieve  her  of  her  anxiety  for  at  least    of  horses,  water,  passengers,  wheels,    culated  coolness.     "I  am  hoping  when  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  „ 

the  night.      But  she  waited   in  vain    wrecks.     He  made  broken  appeals  to    you    are    well    enough    you    will    go  "I  know  whose  life  you  mean  " 

for  sleep.     She  was  continually  ask-    he  chopped  out,  directed  men  where    away,    quietly,    in    the   night.      That 

ing    herself    whether    de    Spain    was    to   use   their  axes.      Nan  listened  to    ^\]\  be  the  only  way  you  can  thank 

really  very  badly  hurt;    or  whether    his  ravings,  overcome  by  the  revela- 


he  might  be   only   tricking  her  into    tlon    of    his    condition.       Once    her 
thinking  he   was.     Assailed   by  con-    uncle   had   lain   sick  of  a  fever  and 


me 


"I  shall  be  as  glad  to  go   as  you 


"You  know  nothing  about  wh.'  1 
mean." 

"I  know  better  than  you  kui>\v 
yourself.     If  I  believed  you,  I  should 


can    be    to    have    me."    rejoined    de    disrespect  you.     Fear  and  mercy  are 


flicting  doubts,  she  tossed  on  her  pil-    had    been    delirious;    but    that,    her    spain.     "But  that  won't  be  thanking    ^^.^   diiTerent    things 


low  until  a  resolve  seized  her  to  go    sole  experience,  was  nothing  to  this 

up  again  to  his  hiding-place  and  see    Once  de  Spain  threw  out  a  groping    you  can  save  my  life  and  refuse  my 


If  I   thou.Ejht 


you  as  I  am  going  to.     If  you  think    y^„  ^^.^^^  ^^jy  ^j^^j^  ^^  ,^^g   ,  gh„ulfl- 


what  she  could  see  or  hear — possibly. 
If  one  were  on  foot,  she  could  un- 
cover a  plot. 

She   dressed   resolutely,    buckled   a 


._,,,,.  ,^  n't  think  so  much  of  your  aid.  Li>!'Pii 

hand    and.    before  she   could   escape,  thanks  as  I  mean  to  express  them—  _j  ^ever  took  the  life  of  any  uuir\ 

caught  her  skirt.     Nan  tried  to  pull  you  are  mistaken.     I  will  be  perfect-  ,^,,pt  ^^  ^^,f^„^  ,„,.  ^^.„_,. 

away      His  grip  did  not  loosen.  She  ,y  honest.     Lying  out  here  Isn't  just        ..p,„.,  ,,^3,  ^^^  -^...^  murderer.' 

took  his  hand  in  hers  and,  while  he  ^hat  I'd  choose  for  comfort.   But  if        ..y„,,  ,,^  ^„,^.„  f,^„,  ,^,  ,„, 

noipter   to   her   side,   anrl   slipping   a    his  fingers  open  and  drew  away.  His  bv  doine  it  I  could  see  vou  once  in  i^              ^       ^     ^r.       .i. 

,       ,„  „  *,    .    ^,   ,      I.   J  ,  .      ,  ^       .         J  -   ^  aoing  11  1  couiu  see  you   oiite  lu  ^-^q  country  to  the   other  as   a   pi! 

revolver — a   new  one   that   Gale  had    muttered   meaningless  words,    forced    two  or  three   days "  .. 

given  her— into  it  for  protection,  she    hand  was  dry  and  burning  hot.  "You  won't  .see  me  again."  ™^"jp    an.^wered    impassively     ' i- 

^•alked  softly  down-stairs  and  out  of        sho  told  herself  he  must  die  If  he  "No  news  could  be  worse.     And  if  these  men" who  call  me  a  gunman  ov 

^','    „.   ,  ,      .                 ,             .,,          remained   loneer  unaided,   and  there  T  can't,  T  don't  know  how  I'm  going  tell  you  why  I'm   one?"  She  seeum 

iJln.^^T.l  ''*''  '^'"    n         T     U'""    '''^''*   "np'P^^nnt    possibilities,   if  he  to  get  out  at  all.     I've  no  horse— you  in  loo  hostile  a  mood  to  answer 

w     Swnnkwir      n,       1          'l^^fl  ^'h.ere  he  inv.     Such  a  death,  so  know  that.    T  can't  stand  on  mv  foot  guess  not."  he  went  on.     "Let  mo  ,1 

he    tr.n   \n   Z   1  J         I      T^    ''"'"  ^^  ^'^  "^"   ^"'"^  ™'^»»*'  '^  '*  ^'^'  "  ^^'^  ^^'^  «  "^»»t  y^"  ^'^^^^  «^«  VOU  HOW.     The  next  time  vou  hear  n. 

.7n,„?hn!nl!^i.ir"  ,'',!,!    '^'^''^    ''^^''   ^'""'^"'    ^^^''^    susplclon  for  yourself.     I  think  T  showed  vou  called  a  gunman  vou  can  tell  thorn 

as  much  as  pos.sible  wiihin  the  great    on  her  uncle  and  arouse  the  deeper  my  gun 

shadows  cast  by  tie  towering  peaks,    resentment    of   the    wounded    man's  I  am—" 


If  you  could  tell  me  where        "I    won't    listen."    she    exclaims 

restive. 


pecember  8,  1917. 

"Yes,  you  will  listen,"  ^e  said 
quietly;  "you  shall  hear  every  word. 
l^Iy  father  brought  sheep  into  the 
I|eace  River  country.  The  cattlemen 
picked  on  him  to  make  an  example  of. 
He  went  out,  unarmed,  one  night  to 
take  care  of  the  horses.  My  mother 
heard  two  shots.  He  didn't  come 
back.  She  went  to  look  for  him.  He 
was  lying  under  the  corral  gate  with 
a  hole  smashed  thru  his  jaw  by  a 
rifle-bullet  that  tore  his  head  half- 
off."  De  Spain  did  not  raise  his  voice 
nor  did  he  hasten  his  words.  "I  was 
bom  one  night  six  months  after 
that,"  he  continued.  "My  mother 
died  that  night.  When  a  neighbor's 
wife  took  me  from  her  arm  and  wrap- 
ped me  in  a  blanket,  she  saw  I  carried 
the  face  of  my  father  as  my  mother 
had  seen  It  the  night  he  was  murder- 
ed. That."  he  said,  "is  what  made 
me  a  'gunman'.  Not  whiskey — not 
women — not  cards — just  what  you've 
heard.  And  I'll  tell  you  something 
else  you  may  tell  the  men  that  call 
me  a  gunman.  The  man  that  shot 
down  my  father  at  his  corral  gate  1 
haven't  found  yet.  I  expect  to  find 
him.  For  ten  years  I've  been  getting 
ready  to  find  him.  He  is  hpr« — in 
these  mountains.  I  don't  even  know 
his  name.  But  If  I  live,  I'll  find  him. 
And  when  I  do,  I'll  tear  opon  his  head 
with  a  soft  builet  In  the  way  he  ure 
with  that  man"  —  he  hesitated  — 
"they  may  call  me  whatever  the> 
IiH.e." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PIECES  to  SPEAK 

We  shall  be  glad  to  procure  and  publish 
poems  in  this  department  on  request  if 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  old-time 
custom  of  learning  and  speaking  pieces 
at  school  and  public  gatherings  should 
be  encouraged,  and  we  desire  to  aid  in 
such  work  by  publishing  suitable  pieces. 
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(1917   Version) 
I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  house  where  I  was  bom; 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  In  at  morn. 
You'd  hardly  know  the  old  place  now, 

For  dad  is  up  to  date 
And  the  farm  is  scientific 

From  the  back  lot  to  the  gate. 

The  house  and  barn  are  lighted 

With  bright  acetylene. 
The  engine  in  the  laundry 

Is  run   by   gasoline. 
We  have  silos,  we  have  autos. 

We  have  dynamos  and  things; 
A  telephone  for  gossip. 

And  a  phonograph  that  sings. 

The  hired  man  has  left  us. 

We  miss  his  homely  face; 
A  lot  of  college  graduates. 

Are  working  in  his  place. 
There's  an  engineer  and  fireman        • 

A  chauffeur  and  a  vet, 
'Lectrlclan  and  mechanic — 

Oh,  the  farm's  run  right  you  bet. 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn 
Now  brightens  up  a  bath  room 

That  cost  a  car  of  corn. 
Our  milkmaid  Is  pneumatic 

And  she's  sanitary  too; 
But  dad  gets  fifteen  cents  a  quart 

For  milk  that  once  brouBht  two. 
— Canadian  Courier. 


VennsytVixnia  Farmer 
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The  most 

economical  method  of 

making  Farm  to  City  deliveries 

MAKE  your  Ford,  Mr.  Fanner,  into  a  sturdy,  reliable  truck  by  adding 
the  Truxtun  Unit. 

The  Truxtun  will  carry  all  your  grain  and  other  produce  from  the 

farm  to  the  city  and  what  you  buy  in  the  city  back  again  to  the  farm. 

With  the  Truxtun  you  can  deliver  your  milk  to  the  creamery,  ship 

your  hogs  to  the  railway  station,  in  fact  accomplish  most  any  hauling  job 

you  have  at  hand. 


The  Trucking  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 


Model  A,  l-Ton,  $390— Model  B,  2.Ton,  $490 

The  economy  of  operation  of  a  Trtix. 
tun  will  surprise  you.  It's  cheaper  than 
horses,  enables  you  to  go  anywhere  in 
a  fifty  -mile  radius  and  is  never  laid  up 
no  matter  how  bad  the  weather. 


You  can  make  the  change  yourself. 
Ju6t  add  the  Truxtun  Unit  to  your  Ford 
following  the  detailed  directions  we 
send  you. 

COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY    <"» 

1616  Glenwood  Ave.,  ^^  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


And  remember  that  the  Truxtun  is 
the  original  convertible  unit  with  the 
internal     gear     shaft-drive     principle. 

adopted  by  the  world's  greatest  engineers.  It 
will  carry  on  its  strong,  sturdy  frame  a  one- 
or  two-ton  load  depending  on  the  model  you 
buy. 

Send  for  our  free  interesting  booklet, 
"Low  Cost  Hauling  on  the  Farm" — it  tells  all 
about  Truxtun  and  the  profit  you  get  from 
owning   one.      Don't  delay,   write  today. 


iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 


IDEAL  BREAD  and 
COLD  MEAT  SLICER 

Can  be  regulated  to  slice  bread  or  c  od  meats 
any  thickness  desired.  Prevents  waste  and  gives 
you  a  nice  uniform  slice.  It  is  substantially 
made  and  can  be  operated  with  either  a  bread 
knife  or  an  ordinary  butcher  knife. 

GIVEN  AS  A  REWARD 

For  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  at  75c  each  or  with  a  single  subscrip- 
tion and  23c  additional. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 


261  S.  3rd  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Comparative  Cost  of  Feeds 

Results  of  a  Three-  Year  Experiment 

Hy  DEPARTMENT  SPFXIALISTS 


December  8,  1917. 

cents  per  hen  a  year  and  1  cent  per 
dozen  eggs,  not  Including  any 
charges  for  labor  and  equipment 
The  hens  ate  on  an  average  In  oiit; 
year  about  1.3  pounds  of  oyster  shell 
and  0.7  of  a  pound  of  grit,  which  to- 
gether  cost  about  1  cent  per  hen. 

The  Leghorns  did  not  lay  as  well 
In  the  winter  as  the  general-purpose 
breeds,  especially  during  their  second 


RUNNING  WATER 
AT  LOW  COS  r 

Neptune    Water    Supply   Systems  et- 

ncleiitly  nnU  ocoiiuinlcally  HOlve  the  prob- 
Itm  of  supplyliiK  farDi  Iiome.H  witli  an 
abunilancu  of  pure  water  under  high  pres.s- 
ure  at  all  times.  (Joni pact  and  ubsoiutely 
reliable,  these  outnts  are  adapted  for  all 
around  .ser\icc.  ICasy  to  operate.  Require 
little  attention.  .Snail  initial  eo»t.  Hand 
or  i>ower  syMtems  for  shallow,  deep  or 
artesian  welU.  . 
Write  for  Hooklcf      .V'<Mres3  JJept.  42. 

PlumblaS  &  Hcutiiit:  .Supplies 
DISPLAY  ROOMS 
44  to  50  N.  5th  St..         506  Arch  St.. 
_     rhiladelphia.   Pa. 


International 

Outlets 


enable     us    to    pay    for 

Raw  Furs 

SKUNK 

No  I  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4 

S4.30        Si.00         51.75        S  ,90 
MINK 
No.  t  Larte       No.  1  Med.  Nb.  1  Small 
OarkSlO.  S8.00      S6.00         $4.50 
Brown  S7.S0  5.S0   54.50         53.25 

RACCOON 
No.  1  Uti*      No.  I  Med.       No.  2  Small 
54.76-54.25      53.00  52.00 

OPOSSUM 

N  .1  Ext.U.  No  I  Lt.  NM  Med.  No.1  Sm. 

I       S1.35        $1.10      S  .65      i  .40 

i   muSKRAT  \.v%z     Medium     Small 

^All  S  .70     $  .52      5  .30 

Winter  $  .so      $  .60     $  .40 

Compute  Price  List  Free  on  Re- 

■4ueii.  AUiliu.w  Dupt.  i'. 


»|Albert  nerskovits  &  Son 

44    46    48    SO  W.  28'^  St 
NEW   YORK 


KELLY-DUPLEX  ^§yt^'£f:r 

Grinding  IMill 


Feed    to   produce   one   dozen    eggrs    to  the  ration  without  increasing  the 
costs  10  cents  wit  hpullets,  14  cents    cost. 

with  two-year-old  hens,  and  19  cents  Fowls  not  fed  any  beef  scrap  or 
with  three-year-old  hens  in  a  three-  other  animal  protein  laid  only  90 
year  feeding  test  recently  reported  by  eggs  during  their  pullet  year  compar-  ^®^'^'  ^"^  ^^®  Leghorns  produced  eggs 
poultrymen  of  the  United  States  De-  ed  v/ith  137  eggs  from  the  beef-scrap  ^^°"'  ^  ^®°*^  P®'  Aoi^n  cheaper  dur- 
partment  of  Agriculture.  These  were  pens,  and  84  compared  with  83  in  *°^  ^^®''"  ^"^  y®^*"'  S*  cents  cheap- 
the  cost  figures  of  feed  at  the  time  of  their  second  year.  The  eggs  of  the  ®'  *°  *^^®*'*  second  year,  and  9.8  cents 
the  experiment,  which  began  in  1912,  no  beef  scrap  pons  cost  about  2.2  ^^^^"P®'"  *«  their  third  year  than  the 
and  must  be  corrected  to  present  cents  per  dozen  more  to  produce  the  ^®"®^^l-P"rpose  breeds.  One  pen  or 
prices.  Tables  of  rations  and  costs  first  laying  year,  but  these  costs  were  ^®^^°'°  pullets  produced  eggs  in 
presented  in  the  report  enable  poul-  about  equal  during  the  second  year.  *^®''*  ""^  ^®^'"  ^^  ^  feed  cost  of  6.7 
trymen  to  make  these  corrections  The  fowls  not  fed  beef  scrap  laid  ^^^^'^  ^®'"  ^°2e°'  while  the  value  of 
when  compared  with  1917  prices.  very  poorly  in  winter,  thus  materially    ^^®   ^^^^  P®""  ^®^    ^^^  the  year   was 

Starting  with  six  pens  of  30  pul      .educing  the  value  of  their  eggs.  %^-^'^   over  cost  of  feed. 

lets  each,  the  test  was  enlarged  to  Cottonseed  meal  used  in  place  of  '^^^  average  weight  of  a  dozen 
include  16  pens  containing  366  fowls,  beef  scrap  as  a  high-protein  feed  in  ^^^^  ^^om  the  general-purpose  fowls 
Most  of  the  pens  were  made  up  of  the  ration  produced  brown  or  green-  ''"ring  their  pullet  year  was  1.5:; 
30    standard-bred    pullets,    bred   and    ish  spots  on  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  es-    Pf>"nds„    1.60    during    their    second 

year,  and  1.63  during  their  third 
laying  year.  The  eggs  from  the 
Leghorns  averaged  1.45  pounds  dur- 
ing their  pullet  year,  and  1.49  dur- 
ing their  second  and  third  years. 

The  egg  production  of  the  general- 
purpose  fowls  decreased  3  2  percent 
in  their  second  laying  year.  The  de 
crease  was  considerably  less  in  thr 
Legaorns.  their  2-year  average  eg^; 
production  exceeding  that  of  the  gen 
eral -purpose  breeds  by  ift-  eggs.  The 
decrease  in  production  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  third  year  was  only  4  per- 
cent with  the  Leghorns,  compare-l 
with  13  percent  in  the  general  pur- 
pose breeds. 

The  cheapest  eggs  are  produced  in 
the  spring,  during  April.  May.  an<I 
June,  while  the  greatest  costs  occur 
In  October.  November,  and  December 
The  lowest  monthly  feed  cost  of  ;i 
dozen  eggs  In  any  of  these  experi- 
ments was  4  cents,  while  In  some 
jases  no  eggs  at  all  were  produced 
during  the  month. 


fi^ 


^H  cbanv*  f«ed  s«ara.    Pcrfert  r*nlmtion, 
^^  or  co«r«e  crindinjr.     For  capacity,  easy 
v  rHndtnr.  the  iCelly'Duplex  can't  b«  b«at. 
:«tflor  Caa««n«  Cnsln**.    WriU-   or  Utr  "at* 


Dnifsra 


DUPLCX  MILL  «  MFtt.  CO.,  ••■ 


C!riii<i;i  alfal/s, 
rfirn   ftxldiT, 
clover     hay. 
P4*a  vine  hay. 
sheaf    oals. 
ka£Sr  com,  and   mito 
maiie    in    the    head, 
caber  ■«parat«ly  or  inixed 
in   varied    propoKioos    with 
com  on  tb«  cob,  wilh  or  with- 
out ahiiclu,  a««d  oala,  O'C,  bar- 
ley, euro  and  all  other  (taina. 
FULLY  eUARANTCEO 
Four   platea— a  doubia   sat. 
rrindintf  at  the  aama  timf*  ac- 
cuunta  for  ita  larra  capacit.v. 
This  machina  baa  uir««  acta  of 
Ana,  madfutn 
running  and 
Kapcdally 

taloff 


SprlnflHald,  Ohio 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kiads  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 

you  to  (Tfl  m.v  priw  list.  1 
eupccially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  orntra! 
sertion-s.  Write  for  price  list 
and  sbipping  laifg  today  to 

o.  \..  .sIknkf.r     » 

P.O.Box  J-2,  EastUljcrty.O 


All  Kinds  Bags  Bought 

Fertilizer  liat;s  i-spe'ially.  .Mstofeed, 
bran,  and  iuulasj<-s  baK.s.  We  pay 
freif(lit  and  Rivi;  hiffWut  priws. 
Prompt    returns. 

Send    us   your  old  ra(r.s  ami  rulilier. 
TRENTON  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO- 


Trcnivn,   N.  J.  \ 

Reference    Mercer  Trii^l  Co.,    Trenton, N.J.      I 


Kee»)  the  Hen  Houses  Healthy  by  Thorough  Spraying 

reared  under  the  same  conditions  and    pecially  in  warm  weather,  making  a 
selected    for    vigor,    standard    shape,    considerable  proportion  of  them   un- 


and  color.  Some  flocks  consisted  of 
fowls  of  one  breed  while  others  con- 
tained more  than  one  kind  of  pure- 
bred fowls  of  the  general-purpose 
type.  Pens  of  cross-bred  pullets  also 
were  used. 


fit  for  market.  Eggs  were  produced 
more  jcheaply  and  at  a  considerably 
gre.iter  profit  on  the  beef-scrap  ra- 
tion. 


HOUSING  THE  WINTER  HEN 


With  the  exception  of  three  flocks 


With  eggs  selling  at  the  present 
time  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cent.s 
a  dozen,  and  with  excellent  prospect.^ 
of  reaching  the  dollar  mark  before 
spring,  the  poultryman  who  sees  an 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.    Dc- 

xlKnevI  to  l)e  plaeed  In  tl)e  aul- 
Tr!.'l's  burrow,  S'our  hardware 
de-'lT  liuH  them.  Write  Jor 
booklet.      Agents  \.' anted. 

SABO  TRAP   MFG.  CO. 
3128  W.  25  St.,     Ck*:!aiMi,Oki« 


Sclby  Service  Satisfies  ^5!.?.  •^o.^y' "Ir 


tnd 
CRgg,  Penna.  Pot.itoea  n  specliilty.    Returns  day  goods 
are  sold.    Ask  (or  our  market  letter. 
SKLBV  PRODUf't:  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


p^-a.  Pi.;r.Aa  Pair]  Sen'l  "^  your  calve».  eugg, 
DeSL  r  rices  r  aia  HhelIl)arkR.t>laek  walnuts, 
butternutn  and  droB.'ied  poultry  (or  the  holidays. 

WM.  H.    fOIIKN    &   COMPANY. 
229  WASHIM(;T0N'  ST.,  Ni:W  YORK  CITY 


SKUNK 


We  pays  top  prleesforSkunk.MlnI.. 

Muskrat.  and  all   r.-iw  Fur.     Priee 

list  (ree    M.  J  JF.WKTT  A  PONS. 

REDWOOD.   NY.      -    DEPT    12. 


Buy  ■  farm  in  sunny  prosperous  Arkansas 

Three  T^rew  Co.  Farms  of  228.  2.').5  *  4.53  acres  (or  sale 
by  the  owners.  J.  F.  BARBEK.  Monttcello.   Ark 

SAV  yon  mw  the  aJwwU— inent  in  FannayHenia 
Farmar  wban  you  ara  writlna  to  our  advartiaara. 


Fish  meal  at  $7  a  ton  less  than 
beef  scrap  proved  to  be  a  good  high- 
protein  feed,  which  can  be  used  to  an 

Which    were    confined    to    good-sized    advantage  to  replace  beef  scrap.  The  opportunity   to   get   in   on   this   high 

yard.,    all    the    fowls    were    allowed    ^f^  '"^^^   ^^'^  °°^   *°   ^^^  ^'"^y  effect  p^ice  must  be  prepared  before  winter 

free     range    over    several     acres    of    ^^®   *'^^°''  o*"  ^"^•"y  «'  ^^^  eggs.  ^ets  in  to  push  his  pullets  as  rapidly 

rough    land.      Detailed    records   were        General-purpose    fowls   allowed    to  as  pcssible.     The  present  high  cost  of 

kept  of  the  feed  used,  the  weight  of    select    their    own    mash    constituents  feed  will  not  be  such  a  factor  as  many 

the    eggs,    and    careful    observations    ^^e  ^  dry  mash  containing  about  63  fear  if  precautions  have  been   taken 

were   made  of   the   conditions   which    Percent   corn    meal.    19    percent    beef  to  see   that   the  flock  is  comfortably 

affect   egg  production,  such  as  molt-    scrap,  9  percent  bran,  and  9  percent  housed.     Many  an  otherwise  shrewd 

ing    and    broodiness.      The    test    was    middlings.     Leghorns  ate  a  mash  of  poultryman    is    feeding    high-priced 

conducted  on  the  experiment  farm  of    *^°"^-  ^^  percent  corn  meal.  26  per-  grain  to  his  fowls  and  wondering  why 

the    Bureau    of   Animal    Industry,   at    cent  beef  scrap,  and  4  percent  each  of  they  do  not  lay.     He  falls,  however. 

Beltsvllle.    Maryland.      Summarizing    ^^^^   a°d   middlings.      No   better   re-  to  notice  that  much  of  the  carbohy- 

the  results  of  the  tests,   the  special-    «"^ts   were  obtained   by   this  method  drates  he  gets  from  bis  corn  is  being 

Ists  draw  these  conclusions:                     ^^    f<?eding    than    where    the    ground  used  up  by   the  flock  to  keep  warm. 

The  average  egg  yield  for  the  first    ^^J"'    "^""^^    ""l'^^^    '^«^^'^*'"    '°    *  ^^^  '^^^^  't  is  next  to  impossible  for 

laying  ye:  r  in  all  pens  was  \%\  eggs.  *^®  ""^^^  energetic  hen  to  lay  under 

and   >tho    highest   pen    average   yield        ^^^^  mashes,  as  indicated  by  these  the    conditions    presented    by    many 

was  169.5  eggs.     In  the  second  year    experiments,  may  be  made  of  66  per-  poultry  houses. 

the  average  ^%^  yield  of  all  pens  was    "^^"^  ''°'*'^  '°«^''  2«  Percent  beef  scrap.  a  neighbor,  some  years  ago,  built 

92.7    eggs,   which   decreased    to  78.2    ^^^  ^  percent  each  of  bran  and  mid-  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  last 

eggs  in  the  third  laying  year.                dlings,  or  2  pounds  of  com  meal  and  word  In   poultn'   house  architecture. 

Th  )  average  value  of  eggs  over  feed    ^  P"""*^  «^^*>  ^^  '''•^"'  middlings,  and  it  ^had    a  sloping   glass    front   about 

COS*   the  first  laving  vear  was  $2.56    ''^^^   ^"^P*   ^'*^    ^   scratch    feed    in  eigh^  feet  high,  so  that  it  was  a  per- 

per  hen,  falling  to  $1.41  the  second    ^^'^^  '^*'°"  ""^  ^"^"^^^  P^''*^  ^^  weight  feet  sun  parlor  when  the  sun  shone. 

of    tracked    corn,    wheat,    and    oat?,  The  builder,   however,  failed  to  take 

which  is  fed  so  that  the  hens  receive  into  consideration  that  there  are  day« 

about  equal  parts  of  scratch  feed  and  and  days  when  the  sun  does  not  shino 

of  mash.  \^  the  winter  months  In  this  latitude. 

The  Leghorns  on   free  range  gave  and  when  the  fowls  in  such  a  build 

a  considerably  greater  egg  yield  than  Ing    stand    aimles.«<ly    about    on    ono 

those   confined   to   a   fair-sized   yard,  foot  and  do  everything  but  lay  egg?» 

This   difference  was   less   marked   in  The  poultryman  who  Is  In  the  busi- 

Oood    results   were   obtained   with    the  general-purpose  bens.  ness    to    get    eggs    when    prices   are 

rations  both  with  and  without  oats.        Sprout  d  oats  fed  as  green  feed  to  highest  has  in  late  years  given  tho 

The  nse  of  this  grain  added  variety    hens  confined  to  yards  cost  about  10  preference  to  a  compromise  between 


yea.-,  and  to  '..;0.79  the  third  year.  The 
highest  average  value  in  any  pen 
wa-   $3.41. 

The  general-purpose  fowls  consum- 
ed annually  Ti;  pounds  of  feed  which 
cost  $1.1.  while  the  Leghorns  ate  55 
pounds,  which  cost  87  cents. 


Decssmber  8,  1917. 


^Illlllllliilllillillllllllllilllilllllllilllllllii. 

|Hog8  "T  Tankage! 

2  Tankage  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  SS 

S  '  ng.    Experiment  station  reports  snow  tiiat  S 

S  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  feed  S 

^  for  hogs  anti  growing  pigs.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  .8  carefully  sterilized,  especially  prepared  ^ 

S  and   ready    to  feed.    It  profluces  money  ^ 

'  makers  for  you.    Buy  direct  from  manu-  • 

S  facturer   and   save   money.       Prices    on  • 

S  request.  — 

=      D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,      | 

=       30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

nlllllllllllillllllllllllilllllllillllliiilillllll? 


PEERLESS-™ 

PEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
better  quality  feed  with 
less  power,  grinds  green 
ear  com,  small  grains  and 
aUaUa.  Also  lurnlahed 
with  caet  plates.  Sizes 
1 1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
(or  prices  tc  catalog. 
MllBtcr.    liUcasler.  Pa. 


«r  ATVIT*!?!^  Man  with  good  references  and  ex- 
VV/Vi>  ViUVJ  perlenoe.  to  do  general  farm  work. 
Married  man  whose  wife  can  board  help  preferred. 
BOX  B,  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 


Dairy  Cattle 


PUBLIC    SALE 

Ref .,  Grade  Holsteins  &  Grade  Guernseys 

at  Kenmore  Farm,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Friday,  Dee.  14, 1917      at  11  a.  m. 

Several  Choice  Pure  Bred  Holstem  bulb  from 
over  Se  pound  sires.  7  head  Registered  Hol- 
stein  Cows— good  breeding.  Sixty  Head  Choioe 
Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Cows.  Heavy 
Producers— Fresh  and  cloae  springers. 
All  tuberculin  Usted  by  approved  State  Veter- 
inarian or  Bureau  Animal  Industry  represent 


ative.    For  further  particulars  ad< 
CeL  G««.  Baxtsr — Awtianear*— C«L  I.  W.  Thamion 

A.  B.  TWINING,     Forest  Hill,  Md. 


You  Can    Make  More    Money 

...:i.l«  cows   If   you  have  the 

wicn  large  yielding,  profitable 

Purebred  HOLSTEINS 


Of/iera 
are 
doing 
it. 


their  enormous  yields  of  milk  and  butterfat 
make  them  extremely  profitable.  Dairy- 
men throughout  the  whole  United  States  are 
getting  rid  of  their  scrubs  and  purchasing 
purebred  Uobteins.  \ 
Purebred  Holsteins  have  been  definitely  proven 
lue  most  j>rofitable  breed. 

Write  for  free  Informatioa. 

'   No  obligation — we  have  nothing  we 
want  to  sdl  you. 

Tlie   Holstein-Friesian   Association 
of  America,  Box  218,  Brattieboro,  Vt. 


^*vT/^ 


Spot  Fara  Holsteins 
$13  to  120 

each  tor  7-8  Holstein  heUer 
calves,  expreie  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  26  high  grade  clotie.splng- 
er  cowB,  une  individuals, 
heavy  milkers.  4U  hellers. 
35  fancy  yearlings.  12  regis- 
tered cows.  35  registered 
belfers.  Registered  and  high 
grade  bulla. 

JOHN  C.  REASAN.  Trilf,  N.  T. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled   Holstein-Friesian 

bull  calves,  sired  by   a  son  of  the  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old,  1294.7  1b.    butter  in  3«5  days,  at  $100  and  up. 
I>escrlpUve  catalog   for  stamp. 
UEO.  E.  STEVEN  SON  *  SONS.  CUrks  Summit,  Pa. 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEINS 

Grade  Holstein  heifer  calves  $15  to  $2a  sired  by  a  son 
nf  a  20  lb.  cow  who  has  i  a  26  lb.  full  stoter.  Dams  to 
:  Hofte  calves  are  some  ot*  the  greatest  producing  cows  in 
>  ortland  County.  Two  grade  calves  A  reg.  bull  calf,  $60. 
i'AUL  H.    STEVENS.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


II,^1ci.»:r>    r'ol.-oo   4  recfcJtered  heifers.    2  bulls, 
Holstein    L.al\eS    from  a  30 Ib.  sire.   Write  for 


prices,  pictures  and  pedigrees. 
WALTER    M.  CRUTTENDEN, 


Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


Hif^h  Grade  Guernseys 


10  heifers    6  to  18 
.^..    v.»..^^    ^— — — — ^^  mo.  Glen  wood  and 
t-angwater  blood.  F.    C.   4  E.   T.    BICKNKLL, 

LOCUST   DALE  FARM.        PEACH  BOTIOM,  PA. 


Send  for 


Jersey  Bulls  ^iJS'Xncfi:"'^ 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY,  PA. 


IToUff^in  Hiilla  from  A.  R.  C).  <lam8.  Write  your 
liursiciii  1>U11S  wantfl, they  arc  priced  to  sell.  M. 
E.Basehoar,  Crystal  Sprtog  Stock  Farm.Llttiestown.Pa 


Milkinff  Shorthorns   herd  biill,damall259  Ib.daugb- 
viuiting  ononnorns   ^^^  ^,  (;<;neralClay.   grandam. 

Rose  of  Glenslde.     C.  M.  Kennedy  A  Sons,  TTlster,  Pa. 


I>ettl*t«re<S  Hoiatein  and  Guernsey t  bulls  from 
-'^^calves  to  servloeable  age.  250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNYMEAD8  FARMS.    R.O.I.    Iterrlsburg.  Pa. 


A  viKikiwAa  young  A.R.  COWS,  bull  and  heifer  calveB, 
rt-yrsnires  Bestblood  llnai,  reasonable  prices.  In- 
peetion  teTttad.    Robert  Templetoo  A  Son,  CIster.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


23^485 


Miscellaneous 


OVTrV  "COT)  0111?    Two  teams,  one  team 
'/.VFiiX    r»_^IV  a/VljI!<    four   yean  old.  weighs 
-iHX)  lbs  (One  team    ten  years  old,   weighs  2700.  lbs. 
I'rice  $175  and  $226,  respectively. 
I     I.  MACK,  R.  D.  3,  W^'OMING,  PA. 

White  and  Brown  Ferrets     i^^lJs,*" 

BSRT  EWEI.L.  WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 


T^AT^wato    ITav    CIa  — *"    slses;    any     number 

|h  errets  for  oale  A1.80  angora 


TENS. 


C.  JEWELL, 


KIT- 
SPENCER.  OHIO. 


T^rm     CAT1?     Cotswold    and    Uneoln    Sbsep. 
riJti    OALitii     Bred  Ewes.  Rama.  Lambs. 
LBROT  KUNKY.  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


the  glass-front  house  and  the  open 
front  The  latter  was  praised  by 
many  breeders  a  few  years  back  as 
the  best  house  for  poultry  In  either 
winter  or  summer.  Their  advantages 
in  the  summer  hre  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed, but  as  winter  houses  they  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  expectations 
of  their  advocates.  The  open-front 
house  is  not  as  popular  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  because  this  type  of 
building  has  not  proved  satisfactory, 
either  for  utility  birds  or  exhibition 
fowls.  It  is  entirely  too  cold  for  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  —  Berks 
County — where  there  are  nights  when 
the  thermometer  goes  down  to  zero 
for  a  week  at  a  time.  I  have  never 
regarded  frosted  combs  as  beauty 
points  in  the  i^ow  room,  and  heavy 
colds  will  check  the  laying  of  hens. 
Any  country  carpenter  or  handy 
man  can  be  trusted  with  the  job  of 
building  a  shed-roof  poultry  house 
with  three  tight  walls  and  a  non- 
leaky  roof,  but  the  southern  ex- 
posure, which  I  have  found  the  most 
important  part  of  the  building,  is 
frequently  botched.  Most  carpenters, 
with  their  ideas  of  poultry  houses 
gained  by  the  old-fashioned  ones  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  in- 
sist on  building  the  south  front  tight- 
ly boarded  up,  with  only  a  small  win- 
dow and  a  door.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults in  a  house  for  winter  layers  in 
the  way  of  sunshine,  it  is  necessary 
to  arrange  the  southern  exposure  so 
that  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  may 
be  gained.  During  the  winter  months 
the  sun  is  low  in  the  heavens,  and  in 
order  to  permit  the  maximum  of 
sunshine  in  these  short  days  the  win- 
dows must  be  placed  so  that  the  sun 
will  shine  on  the  fowls.  If  placed  too 
high,  the  sun  will  be  wasted  on  the 
dropping  board;  if  placed  too  low, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  floor  will 
benefit. 

On  most  poultry  farms  the  houses 
are  built  too  high.  An  elevation  of 
six  feet  in  the  rear  and  eight  feet  in 
front  is  too  high,  and  besides  a  waste 
of  valuable  lumber.  A  high  poultry 
house  is  an  advantage  only  when  one 
has  particularly  tall  help  employed, 
and  in  these  days  of  labor  scarcity 
one  generally  has  to  be  content  with 
half-grown  boy^. 

I  have  cut  down  houses  to  five  feet 
in  the  rear  and  seven  feet  in  front, 
and  still  think  they  could  be  lowered 
a  trifle  to  advantage.  In  this  climate 
it  will  make  a  much  warmer  build- 
ing than  the  high  one.  The  roof  is 
brought  nearei:  to  the  fowls'  heads 
and  holds  the  heat  given  oif  by  their 
bodies  closer  to  them.  The  writer 
has  placed  the  window  sashes  about 
14  laches  from  the  floor  with  better 
results,  inserting  a  muslin  curtain  in 
the  opening  fonnerly  used  by  the 
windows.  With  the  muslin  curtain 
better  ventilation  may  be  had  in 
warmer  weather  and  on  days  in  win- 
ter when  the  sun  is  warm  at  noon.  A 
strip  of  old  rag  carpet  may  be  hung 
across  the  opening  in  addition  to  the 
muslin  on  zero  nights. 

An  old  house  may  be  cheaply  and 
quickly  remodeled  in  this  way  so  far 
as  it";  southern  exposure  is  concerned, 
and  the  remodeled  building  will  have 
all  the  advantages  of  the  open-front 
'building  with  none  of  its  disadyan- 
age<». 

When  it  Is  at  all  possible  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  should  be  cov- 
ered with  felt  paper  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  if  the  owner  were  to 
occupy  it  for  the  winter  instead  of 
the  hens.  I  have  found  it  Impossible 
to  get  eggs  when  fowls  are  sneezing 
and  moping  about  from  colds  and 
roup. — A.  J.  Bradley,  Berks  Co.,  Pa, 
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Speed  Up 

iYour  Laying  Hens 

Eggs  are  selling  at  way-up  prices. 
This  IS  your  egg  harvest  time.  Put 
your  hens  in  laying  trim  by  feeding 


Or.  HESS 
POULTRY 

PANACEA 


.  PCUL7HY  ',. 

rP4/VACfA' 


Feed  your  hens  and  pullets  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  help  them  turn  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  their  feed  into  eggs.  Feed 
Pan-a-ce-a  to  liven  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  and  make  them  active.  Feed 
Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  im- 
prove the  appetite  and  digestion,  to  en- 
rich the  blood,  to  make  them  healthy. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will 
supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 
If  it  does  not  make  your  hens  lay,  he  will  refund 
your  money.  Packacres,  25c,  60c  and  tl.25; 
25.1b.  pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  drum,  «9.00.  Except 
in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expcllcr 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  KiUer  Kills  Li 


Swine 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mamaotb,  weigbt  407  ItM.,  at  7  moDtbs. 
waa  bred  and  raised  by  me.  _,,, 

Special:  Booking  orders  for  bred  aows  and  Ellta. 
Minimum  Pricee:  Weaned  pigs  $20  MCb.  ored 
aows  and  gUta  SlOO  each. 

C.  H.  Carter.  Whitguem  Farm. 
West  Chester.  Pa. 


pLblNSJERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Buy  these  pront  pigs  now—  i 
BainbytilKomarket  on  pork.^i 
New  book  FREE.tdIa  what 
\  to  buy  for  blgHEest,  quickest 
proflts. 


J5  lbs. In 


HAMPSHIRES 

Have  lante  Ilttcrs.our 
frpe  circular  shows 
not<»cI  w  Inner.  Write 
for  It.  Al.so  lesistered 
Guernsey   bulls. 

Lo<;u'«t   I.awn  Farm 

BIrd-Tn-Hand. 
BoT  2.     iJine.  Co.  Pa- 


O.  1.  C/.  SWlNlli  tlie  berdthat  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  champlpiw  on 
BOWS,  also  (fraad  champion  boar  at  Mich,  and  Ohio  state 
Fairs.  We  breed  the  best.  We  seU  what  we  breed. 
Every  pi<c  8hlpt>ed  on  approral.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Re«.  Free.  Write  your  wants. 
CRANDELI,  A  SON.        Box  .M.        Cass  City.  MIrb 


%•<.  P.C&lnas.  Berkshires.  C.  Whites.  Large 
•train,  all  aces,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boars,  CoUle  and  Beagle  dogs.  Grade 
Guernsey  calves  and  poultry.  q 

P.  P.  HAMILTON*     ^  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Biff  Type  Poland  Chinas  K'Sf-s^'SSS 

Wonrier  and  Ohio  Klnn  and.  These  pigs  are  from  700 
and  800  ir).  sows.  Sired  by  King  of  Wonderf.  Oaklands 
Equal  and  Wonder^ll  Wonder.  For  partlculMrR  and 
prices  address  C.  S.  FJ»PLEY.     Zanesvllle.  Ohio. 


Reft.   O.    I.     C.    Swine     and     Shropuhlre     Sheep. 
flervireable  boars,  bred  gilts.  Aug..8ept..Oct.  pigs.  Bred 
ewes,  ewe  lnni(><<  of  wool-mutton  type. 
(">.  P.  ANUREW.s  DansvUle,  MIob. 

i  • 


Chester  WTiites  &  Berkshires   I'feM 

old.    a  Chester  White  Boars  1  mat  Write  your    wants. 
I.  R.  TANOtR.  YORK  SPRIXf.S,      PA. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Bf«  Typo.  Write 
your  wants.   W  e 
ran  All   them. 
CANON.SBURG.  PE.NNA. 


Reg.  O.  I.e.  &  Chester  White  Swine 

Fall  pig.i.  brood  sows  and  a  service  boar  for  .sale. 
FRED  BRYAN  A  SON,  Star  Route,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
I 

0  I  C  &  Chester  White  ^^pr'ng boars  A  gUts  re«.  free: 
KJ.i.K..oi  ^-ncsicr  wniie  satisfaction  &  safe    del  guar 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  TROY.       PENNA. 

CHESTER       WHITES     and     POLANft     CHINAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.   BOAK.         ROUTE  4.  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HIGHWOOD 

Service   boars,   bred  .sows,  pigs     all  ages. 
H.C.&H.  B.  UARIMJNOING.  Box    45,lJtindee.  N.Y. 


T\.,-^^^  A  choice  2  >T.  old  service  boar :  also  Spring 
L^UrOCS  boars  A  will  be  bred  for  Mar.,  Apr.  4  May. 
Write  your  wants.  Ira  D.  Jackson,    R.lO,    Vanwert.  O. 

O.  I.  C.  ft  C.  W.  plga.  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Sired  by  and 

X'iWy'^'.-  ^*'"''*"^^"^'t!&'s^LK  'SS{§: 

Ur«e  Berkshire  SwiM   ^JfcSl^^onfble'!    "wmi 

HOME  FARM.  CENTER   VALLEY.    PA. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  ^^\  %fS,;.^'^'' 

W.  J.  McCOXNELL,  OXlORn,  PENNA. 


w.ints. 


Chp<!f-pr  Whifpc    •>'*  *>P*-      Guernsey 
V^lieSLt*r    >>imes    calves.      write  your 


MOSES   EABY, 


Landeiiberg,  Pa. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  piga  *  sows  bre<i  for 
March  farrow.  R.  H.  LYLE.        CADIZ.  OHIO. 

tvef^.  roiaiiu  Vyllill.l.S(,oBfg    cholera  immuned 
by  the  double  treatment.    E.  Rowel  I,    .Scottsburc.  Va 


Berkshires 


Ortoher  Pigs    L-irne    Litters 

EOWI  N    B.  M  AVLE. 

COATE.SVILLE,  PA. 


Poultry 


S.  C.  Wliite  I^gliorn  §r?Il!.r  L;"^'^,^S! 

11.50  each:  2.5  or  more.  $1 .25  each:  rholrc  rorUrrels.  s:< 
to  ta  each;  yearling  cocks,   t'i  each.  n'V\VCK>0 

POULTRY  FARM. Box  71  A.AvoDdalc.ChosteK'o  ,Pa 


Sr*     W     T.o»Tlir»rr»    ^  yearling   hens   (Barron 
.  V/.    VV.  l^gnoril   8traln>  si  lO  each.  50R  l 
Red  pullets  averaging  about  3  lbs  ,  95r  each. 
t.LENDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dlllsburg.  Pa 


ftiL'i    m        J  .^       Genuine     Tom     Barron    strain. 
wnite  WyandOttet  cboloe  egg-bred    cockerels.  S3 
J.  A.  SHOTT,  N«w  Wilmington.  Pji 
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The  Winchester  Model  94  re- 
peating rifle  is  chosen  by  more 
sportsmen  than  any  other  because 
of  its  wide  variety  of  uses. 

The  Model  94,  as  nearly  as  any 
rifle  on  the  market,  is  an  all- 'round 
rifle. 

Deer  hunters  choose  it  because 
it  is  a  sure  game-getter  within  the 
range  that  most  shots  at  deer  come. 

Campers  and  canoe  hunters  take 
it  because  it  is  accurate  even  for 
birds,  makes  very  little  noise,  and 
will  stand  all  sorts  of  rough  handling. 

New  shooters  prefer  it  because 
of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil. 

Farmers  demand  it  t)ecause  they 
can  get  it  in  the  exact  caliber  they 
need,  at  a  low  price,  and  can  buy 
the  ammunition  for  it  anywhere 
that  flrearms  are  sold. 

Because  of  this  wide  adaptability 
the  Winchester  Model  94  is  the  gun 
for  the  one-gun  hunter;  but  fdr  the 
same  reason  it  is  also  a  great  fav- 
orite with  sportsmen  who  own 
many  guns. 

The  Winchester  Model  94  is  fur- 
nished in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
in  Ave  different  popular  calibers, 
(.25-35  and  .30  Winchester,  .32 
Winchester  Special,  .32-40  and  .38- 
55  cartridges),  and  in  an  extra  light- 
weight model  (weight  about  7^ 
lbs.).  For  the  high  power  car- 
tridges this  rifle  is  fitted  with  a 
nickel  steel  barrel. 

The   barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that 
the   accuracy  and  durability  of  a 


rifle  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  qual-' 
ity  of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality 
of  the  gun.  There  is  absolutely  no; 
diflerence  in  the  standard  of  quality; 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  and^ 
lowest  priced  Winchester  guns. 
With  Winchester  the  barrel  is  the 
gun  and  the  single  standard  of  qual- 
ity has  been  attained  only  by  thei 
most  unremitting  attention  to  the 
boring,  finishing  and  testing  of  the 

barrel. 

t 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester 
Model  94  has  been  bored  to  micro- 
meter measurements  for  the  car- 
tridge it  is  meant  to  shoot.  In 
rifling  the  barrel,  the  exact  twist 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  results  with  a  given  cartridge 
has  been  mathematically  calculated 
and  is  verified  by  exhaustive  prac- 
tical tests  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory. 

A  bullet  fired  from  a  Winchester 
barrel  spins  point  on  with  unerring 
accuracy  to  the  limit  of  its  range. 
The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclu- 
sively by  Winchester,  gives  the 
Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue 
finish  that,  with  proper  care,  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means 
Viewed  and  Proved  Winchester, 
This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  50  years 


Strong,   smooth  mction,  tevr  wx»rking 
pmrtm  of  thm  Modal  94 

of  the  best  gun- making  reputation 
behind  it.     ' 

Every  rifle  that  bears  the  name 
"Winchester"  and  that  is  marked 
^vith  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many 
times  for  accuracy  and  smooth 
action,  and  with  excess  loads  for 
strength.  At  every  stage  of  Win- 
chester manufacture,  machine  pro- 
duction is  supplemented  by  human 
craftsmanship.  It  is  a  teat  and  ad- 
justment process. 

It  is  this  thoughtful  care  in  manu- 
facturing that  has  produced  in  the 
Model  94  a  rifle  of  unsurpassed 
game-getting  qualities  and  that  has 
made  it  the  favorite  with  hunters 
the  world  over. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
rifles,  shotguns  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an 
encyclopedia  on  rifles,  shotguns  and 
ammunition.  Every  hunter  should 
have  one.  It  gives  detailed  specifi- 
cations of  the  Model  94  and  describes 
at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world  famous  Win- 
chester rifles  and  shotguns  is  built. 
Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free}  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATINa  ARMS  CO. 
Dept  WS-S  New  Haven.  Cona 


MK>DEL pS-Lever  Action  Repeating  RifU.  solid  fratM  or  take-down. 
JIM  first  boxmagazxne  lever  action  gun  ever  put  on  the  market  and  etUl 
the  Ktandardof  it*  typ*.  Shoots  htavy  carl ridim and  JiUivera  a  buUet 
With  trcTrundous  force  at  long  range.  Caliberg  .30  Army.  .SO  Govern' 
menl  modeU  xaoSand  1906.  .SOS  BritiOi  and  M  and  OOS  Winckuttr. 


MODEL  »t— Lever  Action  Repeating  RiM,  eoUd 
frame  or  take-dowm,  Si-inrh  barrel.  Made  for  .ii, 
.S8,  .SSand  ,$51  SO  Winchester  eartridgea. 


MODEL  07— Utia  ie  the  tvorld-fanume  .SSI  Ham- 
merlexa,  Take-down  Self-loader,  shooting  only  ita 
9wn  Ml  caliber  Winchester  cartridge. 


MODEL  Jn—Hammerless  Take-doum  Self-loadino 

rifle.  Shoofft  onlu  its  n^i>n  Winrhfitter  .ihl  caliber 
cartridge.  No  riti"  made  ecniaJs  tlin  Model  10  for 
delivering  five  aa  powerful  blows  in  as  few  second*. 


World  Standard  Gun§  and  Ammunition 


ESTABLISH^? 


Vol.  42— No.  24. 


75  Cents  per  Year 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1917. 

Books   For  The   Farmer's  Library 
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Every  farmer  should  possess  a  good  work- 
ing library.  Standard,  up-to-date,  practicable 
hooks  treating  of  the  leading  enterprises  in  which 
one  is  interested  are  as  essential  to  successful 
farming  as  are  books  on  medicine  or  law  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer. 

There  is  now  a  wealth  of  literature  on  all 
phases  of  agriculture  from  which  to  select.  The 
books  most  helpful  will  depend  on  location  and 
the  type  of  farming  in  which  one  is  engaged.  At 
least  one  good  book  on  each  of  the  subjects — 
M)ils,  fertilizers  and  field  crops — will  be  needed 
I  II  nearly  every  farm.  Most  farmers  should  also 
have  one  on  farm  management  and  one  on  build- 
ings and  farm  machinery.  Books  on  horticulture, 
)iiarket  gardening,  dairying,  etc.,  will  be  selected 
:<  cording  to  the  kind  of  farming.  One  good  ref- 
erence book  on  general  agriculture  will  always  be 
I'tund  especially  useful. 

Below  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  books  on  soils, 
fertilizers,  field  crops,  buildings  and  machinery, 
and  farm  management.  Others  follow  in  differ- 
(nt  branches  of  agriculture.  Selections  should 
Ve  made  to  best  meet  one's  needs.  A  farmer's 
library  is  generally  a  matter  of  gradual  growth. 
A  few  books  should  be  added  each  year. 

Soils. — "Soils",  by  Burkett,  The  Orange 
hidd  Company,  New  York;  "Soils  and  Soil  Fer- 
tility", by  Whitson  &  Walster,  Webb  Pub.  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  "First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertil- 
ity", Vivian,  Orange  Judd  Co.;  Principles  of  Soil 
Management",  Lyon  &  Fippin,  MacMillan  Co., 
New  York;  "Soil  Management",  King,  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.;  Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agricul- 
I'lre",  Hopkins,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Fertilizers.  —  "Farm  Manures",  Thome, 
Orance  Judd  Co.;  "Manures  and  Fertilizers", 
Wheeler,  The  MacMillan  Co.;  "Soils  and  Fertil- 
izers". Snyder  Pub.  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.;  "Fertil- 
izers", Voorhees,  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.;  "Fertilizers  and 
<  rops".  Van  Slyke,  Orange 
Judd  Co.  All  practical"  in 
this   section. 

Field  Crops. — "Crops  and 
Methods  of  Soil  Improve- 
ment", Agee.  MacMillan 
To.;  "Field  Crops',  Livlng- 
Mon.  MacMillan  Co.;  "Field 
f'rops",  Wilson  &  Warbur- 
'on.  Webb  Pub.  Co.;  "Pro- 
ductive Farm  Crops",  Mont- 
f-'omery,  Llppincott,  Phila- 
•lolphia;  "Corn  Crops". 
Montgomery,  MacMillan 

^0.;    "Book    of   Corn",   My- 
•■•^ck.     Orange     Judd     Co.; 
Book  of  Wheat",  Donalin- 
P'T,      Orange      Judd      Co.; 


"Plant  Breeding',  Bailey  &  Gilbert,  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.;  "Small  Grains",  Carleton,  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.;  "Forage  Plants  and  Their  Culture", 
Piper,  The  MacMillan  Co.;  "Forage  and  Fiber 
Crops  In  America",  Hunt.  Orange  Judd  Co.; 
"Forage  Crops",  Voorhees,  MacMillan  Co.;  "Soil- 
ing Crops  for  the  Silo",  Shaw,  Orange  Judd  Co.; 
"Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them".  Shaw, 
Orange,  Judd  Co.;  "Grasses  and  How  to  Grow 
Them",  Shaw.  Orange  Judd  Co.;  "Alfalfa  in 
America",  Wing,  Sanderson  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  "Meadows  and  Pastures";  Wing,  Orange 
Judd  Co.;  "The  Potato",  Fraser,  Orange  Judd 
Co.;  "'Potatoes  for  Profit",  VanOrman;  "The 
Potato",  Grabb  &  Gifford;  "Potatoes  and  How  to 
Grow  Them",  Pink;  "Tobacco  Leaf",  Killebrew, 
Orange  Judd  Co.;  "Tobacco;  History,  Culture  and 
Varieties",  Billings. 

Weeds. — "A  Manual  of  Weeds".  A.  E. 
George,  the  MacMillan  Co.;  "Weeds  and  How  to 
Eradicate  Them",  Shaw,  Orange  Judd  Co. 

Buildings,  Machinery  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment.— "Farm  Structures",  Ekblaw,  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.;  "Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Mo- 
tors", Davidson  &  Chase,  Orange  Judd  Co.; 
"Farm  Gas  Engines",  Herchfield  &  Ulbricht; 
"Rural  Hygiene',  Ogden,  The  MacMillan  Co.; 
"Practical  Farm  Drainage',  Elliott,  J.  Wiley  & 
Sons;  "Farn>  Management",  Warren  MacMillan 
Co.;  "Farm  Management",  Boss,  Lyens  &  Came- 
han;  "Farm  Management",  Card,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.;  "Principles  of  Rural  Economics",. 
Carver,  Ginn  &  Co.;  "Marketing  of  Farm  Pro- 
ducts", Weld,  MacMillan  Co.;  "Co-operation  in 
Agriculture",  Powell,  MacMillan  Co. 

Reference  Books. — "Successful  Farming", 
Gardner,  The  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
"Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture",  Bailey  (4  vols.). 
The  MacMillan  Co. — Prof.  F.  D.  Gardner, 


A  Few  Choice  Black  and  Whites  in  Pastnr-s  Green 


Books  On  Horticnltnre 

The  first  book  on  American  Horticulture 
written  by  an  American  was  "The  American 
Gardener",  by  John  Gardner,  published  in  1804. 
Horticulture  separated  from  agriculture,  com- 
mercially, about  1840;  since  then  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  publications 
devoted  to  commercial  horticulture.  We  need 
a  revival  of  the  amateur  spirit  of  Downing.  Mee- 
han  and  Wilder.  The  especial  need,  in  the  way 
of  books,  Is  for  more  monographs  of  special 
topics. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  useful  work  on 
American  horticulture  is  "The  Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture",  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  in 
six  volumes  (Th3  MacMillan  Company,  New  York, 
$36).  It  contains  signed  articles  by  specialists 
on  every  phase  of  practical  horticulture,  arranged 
alphabetically.  One  of  the  best  single  books  oa 
general  horticulture  is  Bailey's  "Manual  of 
Gardening"  (The  MacMillan  Company,  11.50).  It 
discusses  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
the  planting  and  care  of  home  grounds  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  home  maker,  not  of  the  com- 
mercial grower.  Among  the  most  useful  books 
on  general  fruit  growing  are:  "Productive 
Orcharding"  by  F.  C.  Sears  (J.  B.  Llppincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.50).  and  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Fruit  Growing"  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (Mac- 
Millan Company,  $1.75).  Sears  book  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  apple;  other  good  books 
on  special  fruit  are:  "The  American  Peach  Or- 
chard" by  F  A  Waugh  (Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York,  $1.00);  "Bush  Fruits"  by  F.  W.  Card 
(MacMillan  Company,  $1.50).  The  New  York 
Experiment  Station.  Geneva.  N.  Y..  has  published 
four  excellent  monographs  with  colored  plates  en- 
titled "The  Apples  of  New  York ',  "The  Grapes 
of  New   York",   "The  Plums   of  New  York"    and 

"The  Cherries  of  New 
York".  These  deal  mainly 
with  history,  botany  and 
descriptions  of  varieties, 
but  the  cultural  directions 
are  good.  They  can  be  se- 
cured for  $3.75  each  or  $12 
a  set  from  John  Skinner's 
Book  Store,  Albany,  New 
York.  They  are  an  excel- 
lent set  of  publications. 

Vegetable  Gardening. 
— The  outstanding  books  on 
"Vegetable  Gardening"  by 
R.  L.  Watts  (Orange  Judd 
Company,  $1.75).  "Garden 
Farming"  by  L.  C.  Corbett 
(Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
$2),  "Vegetable  GarAening" 
by  Samuel  B.  Greeu   (Webb 
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Pub.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  $1.25),  and  "Pro- 
ductive Vegetable  Growing"  by  John  W.  Lloyd 
(Llppincott  Company,  $1.50).  Among  the  numer- 
ous books  on  special  vegetables  the  following  are 
worthy  of  note:  "Celery  Culture"  by  W.  R.  Be- 
attie  (Orange  Judd  Co.,  $.50),  "The  Potato"  by 
A.  W.  Gilbert  (The  MacMillan  Co.  $1.75),  and 
"Tomato  Culture"  by  W.  W^  Tracy  (Orange  Judd 
Company,  $.50). 

Greenhouse  Gardening. — The  literature  of 
greenhouse  gardening  is  more  limited.  "Green- 
house Construction  and  Heating"  by  David  Lums- 
den  is  the  most  recent  presentation  of  this  subject 
(MacMillan  Co.  $1.75);  "The  Forcing  Book"  by 
li.  H.  (Bailey  (MacMillan  Co.  $1.25)  covers  the 
forcing  of  vegetables  only;  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  field  will  be  given  In  "Vegetable 
Forcing"  by  R.  L.  Watts,  which  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration (Orange  Judd  Co).  Henderson's  "New 
Hand  Book  of  Plants"  (Orange  Judd  Co.,  $3)  is 
still  valued,  but  "Principles  of  Floriculture"  by 
E.  A.  White  is  more  up  to  date  (MacMillan  Co. 
$1.15).  A  few  of  the  useful  publications  on  spe- 
cial crops  are  "Commercial  Violet  Culture"  by  B. 
T.  Galloway  ($1.50),  "Commercial  Rose  Culture" 
by  Eber  Holms  ($1.75),  and  "The  Commercial 
Carnation"  by  J.  Harrison  Dick  ($1.75).  All  are 
published  by  the  A.  T.  Delia  Mare  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York. 

Landscape  Gardening. — Books 
sional  landscape  gardening  will  not 
be  included  but  there  should  be  at 
least  one  book  on  the  planting  and 
care  of  home  grounds.  In  addition  to 
Bailey's  "Manual  of  Gardening",  pre- 
viously' noted,  which  will  prove  use- 
ful in  every  home,  see  "How  to  Plan 
the  Home  Grounds"  by  Samuel  Par- 
sons (D.  McClure  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.).  Two  of  the  best  books  on  in- 
sects, diseases  and  spraying  are 
"Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants"  by  B. 
M.  Duggar  (Ginn  &  Co.  $2.),  and 
"Insect  Pests  of  the  Farm,  Garden 
and  Orchard"  by  E.  D.  Sanderson 
(John  Wiley  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.50).— Prof.    S.    M.    Fletcher. 

Animal   Husbandry  Books 
A    great    many    books    have    been 

written  during  the  past  few  years  on 
subjects  relating  to  animal  hus- 
bandry. Many  of  these  deal  with 
special  classes  of  live  stock,  while 
others  cover  in  general  such  phases 
as  management,  breeding  and  feed- 
ing. The  list  of  books  given  pref- 
erence are  those  that  seem  best 
suited  for  the  evenly  balanced  li- 
brary for  the  live  stock  farmer. 
Others  may  be  substituted  with  equal  success  if 
desired. 

Feeds  and  Feeding. — The  revised  and  re- 
written edition  of  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  by  Henry 
and  Morrison,  is  probably  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  treatise  on  this  subject.  It 
brings  up  to  date  the  results  of  feeding  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  experi- 
ments are  summarized  and  condensed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  readily  understood  by 
the  average  reader.  It  deals  with  the  composi- 
tion of  feeds,  and  feeding  of  all  classes  of  stock. 

Breeding  Live  Stock. — "Breeding  Farm  Ani- 
mals" by  Marshall  is  given  the  preference  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  simple  treatise  of  the  sub- 
ject, dealing  with  both  the  scientific  and  the 
practical  side  of  animal  breeding. 

Stock  Judging. — "Judging  Live  Stock"  by 
Gay  is  arranged  in  a  manner  to  make  it  well 
adapted  to  the  study  of  judging  farm  animals. 
It  is  simple,  concise  and  well  illustrated. 

Types  and  Breeds. — "Types  and  Breeds"  by 
Plnmb  deals  with  the  early  history  and  develop- 
ment of  al!  breeds  of  live  stock.  It  also  gives 
the  breed  characteristics  and  the  description  of 
type  to  make  possible  to  recognize  the  different 
breeds. 

Horses. — Productive    W^xt-^    Husbandry"    by 
Gay  deals  with  practically  all  phases  of  the  horse.. 
It   describes    the    various    breeds    and    types,    the 
feeding,    breeding    and    general    management    of 
farm  horses. 

Swine. — "Productive  Swine  Husbandry"  by 
Day  gives  a  review  of  a  good  deal  of  experiment- 
al work  in  swine  feeding  as  well  as  practical 
suggestions  by  the  author  on  feeding  and  breed- 
the  finished  product. 
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Sheep. — "Sheep  Management"  by  Klein- 
heintz  deals  with  the  practical  management  of  the 
farm  flock  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
author.  It  covers  all  phases  of  selection,  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  handling  of  the  farm  flock.  It 
is  written  in  plain  language,  making  it  easily 
understood  by  the  average  reader. 

Diseases. — "Diseases  of  Animals"  by  Craig 
gives  the  symptoms  of  the  common  diseases  of 
live  stock  and  methods  of  treatment.  It  aids  the 
live  stock  producer  in  dealing  with  many  of  the 
common  diseases   without  aid  of  a  veterinarian. 

Poultry. — "Productive  Poultry  Husbandry" 
by  Lewis  covers  the  field  thoroly.  The  author 
deals  with  all  phases  of  management,  such  as 
rearing,  incubation,  feeding  and  marketing. 

In  addition  to  those  given  above,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  books  dealing  with  different 
phases  of  the  live  stock  industry  that  would  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  agricultural  library, 
as  followc:  "Beef  Production"^  by  Mumford; 
"Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals"  by  Woll; 
"Feeding  Farm  Animals"  by  Shaw;  "Profitable 
Stock  Feeding"  by  Smith;  "Feeding  Farm  Ani- 
mals" by  Jordan;  "Shorthorn  Cattle"  by  Sanders; 
"Hereford  Cattle"  by  Sanders;  "Stock  Judging" 
by  Plumb;  "Stock  Judging"  by  Curtis;  "Stock 
Judging"  by  Craig;  "Sheep  Feeding  and  Manage- 
ment" by  Shaw;  "Sheep  Feeding  and  Manage- 
ment" by  Craig;  "Hog  Book"  by  Dawson;  "Forty 


A  Valuable  Commnnity  Building  Going  to  Ruin. 

Years*  Experience  in  the  Hog  Business"  by  Love- 
joy:  "Swine  Breeding,  Feeding  and  Management" 
by  Dietrick;  "Breeding  Farm  Animals"  by  Har- 
per; "Principles  of  Breeding"  by  Davenport; 
"Market  Types  and  Classes"  by  Vaughn;  "Types 
and  Breeds  of  Live  Stock"  by  Gay;  "Farm  Horses" 
by  Harper;  "Veterinary  Studies"  by  Reynolds; 
"Diseases  of  Animals"  and  "Diseases  of  Horses" 
by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. — Prof.  W.  H. 
Tomhave. 

For  Dairy  Farmers 

The  following  books,  relating  to  dairy  farm- 
ing and  dairy  practices,  can  be  recommended  for 
a  farmer's  library.  There  arc  many  valuable 
books  and  bulletins  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
below,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  desire  is  to  have 
a  selection  covering  the  various  subjects  rather 
than   all  books  published. 

Dairy  F'arming  Books. — "Dairy  Farming", 
Eckles  and  Warren,  MacMillan  Company;  "Feeds 
and  Feeding",  Henry-Morrison,  Henry-Morrison, 
Madison,  Wis.;  "Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Man- 
agement", Larson  &  Putney,  Wiley  &  Sons; 
"Judging  Farm  Animals",  Chas.  Plumb,  Orange 
Judd  Co. 

Bulletins. — Bulletin  274.  Jiidging  Dairy 
Cows.  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  Madison, 
Wis.;  Extension  Circular  52.  Live  Stock  Judging, 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station.  State  College. 
Pa.;  Extension  Circular  43.  Profitable  and  Un- 
profitable Cdws.  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; Farmers'  Bulletin  504.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C;  Bulletin  743.  The 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-* 
culture;  Bulletin  193,  Skimmilk  and  Milk  Sub- 
stitutes, Purdue  University.  Lafayette.  Ind.; 
Farlners'  Bulletin  589,  Homemade  Silos,  U.  S.  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture;  Silos  and  Silo  Construc- 
tion, Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kansas;  Press  Bulletin  526,  Filling  the 
Silo,  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  la.;  Circu- 
lar 53,  Silo  Filling,  Kansas  Agricultural  College; 
Circular  71,  Shock  Corn  for  Silage,  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 345,  Some  Common  Disinfectants,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Research  Bulletin  22, 
Silage  Investigations,  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Columbia,  Mo.;  Bulletin  141,  Modern  Silo 
Construction,  Iowa  Eperiment  Station;  Bulletin 
143,  Computation  of  Dairy  Rations,  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station;  Bulletin  179,  Construction 
and  Equipment  of  Dairy  Barns,  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Circular  131,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dairy  Practice  Books. — "Milk  and  Its  Pro- 
ducts", Wing,  MacMillan  Company;  "Modern 
Methods  of  Testing  Milk  and  Milk  Products",  Van 
Slyke,  Orange  Judd  Company;  "Science  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Cheese  Making",  Van  Slyke  &  Publow, 
Orange  Judd  Company;  Manufacturing  of  Ice 
Cream  and  Ices",  Fransden  &  Markham,  Orange 
Judd  Company;  "The  Milk  Question",  M.  J.  Rose- 
nau,  Houghton-Mlffiin  Company,  Boston,  Mass.; 
"Pasteurization  of  Milk  from  a  Practical  View- 
point", Kilbourne,  Wiley  &  Son. 

Bulletins. — Bulletin  78,  Manufacturing 
Neufchatel  Cheese,  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station,  Storrs,  Conn., 
useful  to  all  farm  cheesemakers; 
Bulletin  211,  Buttermilk  Cheese 
Making,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; Bulletin  210,  Skimmilk  Cheese, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  Farmers'  Bulletin  487, 
Cheese  in  Economical  Use  in  Diet, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
"Bulletin  135, Farm  Butter  Making, 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station; 
Bulletin  96,  Care  Milk  and  Butter- 
making,  Purdue  University;  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  241,  Buttermaking  on 
the  Farm,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture; Bulletin  141,  A  Study  of  Farm 
Buttermaking  In  New  Hampshire, 
jNew  Hampshire  College,  Durtam, 
a.  H.;  Bulletin  353,  Present  Status 
of  the  Pasteurization  of  Milk,  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y.;  Farmers'  Bulletin  363, 
JlilK  as  a  Food,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Bulletfn  166,  Important 
(Factors  Effecting  Machine  Milking, 
S.  D.  Experiment  Station,  Brook- 
ings. S.  D.;  Farmers'  Bulletin  748, 
A  simple  Steam  Sterilizer  for  Dairy 
Farms,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
land  owner  and  tenant,  as  the  potato, 
flnements,  Geneva;  Bulletin  205,  Milk  and  Cream 
Contests,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Farmers'  Bulletin  348. 
Bacteria  In  Milk,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; "Household  Bacteriology,"  R.  E.  &  E.  D. 
Buchanan,  MacMillan  Co.;  "Bacteria  in  Relation 
to  Country  Life",  J.  G.  Lipman,  MacMillan  Co.; 
"Bovine  Tuberculosis",  V.  A.  Moore,  Carpenter 
Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Bulletins  317  and  353. 
Milking  Machines,  Geneva,  New  York,  Experi- 
ment Station. — Prof.  Fred  Rasraussen. 


Potato  Production  in  Pennsylvania 


No  other  crop  is  so  universally  grown  b.v 
regular  system  of  growing  the  crop.  Many  are 
grown  in  a  hap-hazard  way,  without  studying  the 
adaptability  of  the  crop  to  the  soil.  The  ten- 
year  average  yield  of  the  U.  S.  is  83  bushels  por 
i!cre,  and  the  average  for  Pennsylvania  for  1!*14 
was  106  bushels;  1915,  75  bushels;  1916.  TO 
bushels;  average  for  three  years,  83  bushels.  Yet 
a  number  of  farbiers  on  large  acreage  have  had 
an  average  of  3  24  bushels  per  acre,  which  fPi'- 
tainly  means  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  With  a  little  study  of  the  different 
phases  of  growing  the  crop,  much  Improvement 
could  be  made  tnd  the  yield  largely  increased. 

Following  are  some  of  the  important  factor?: 
1st,  selection  of  variety  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate;  2nd,  preparation  of  soil.  Including  ap- 
plication of  fertilizersr;  3rd.  selection  and  fumiga- 
tion of  seed;  4th,  planting  and  cultivating;  5th. 
spraying  for  blight  and  insects;  6th,  harvesting; 
and   7th,   marketing. 
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The  advantages  of  some  varieties  over  others 
are:  Heavier  yields;  more  disease  resistance;  and 
better  quality.  The  selection  of  a  type  as  to 
shape,  color  and  maturity  would  mean  much  In 
the  final  results.  Fumigation  of  seed  would 
eradicate  skin  disease  very  largely,  which  di^ase 
is  so  objectionable  on   the  market. 

More  care  In  preparation  of  the  soil  and  In 
regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizers  used 
in  growing  the  crops  is  very  essential.  Cultiva- 
tion aids  greatly  In  liberating  fertility,  making  It 
available  as  plant  food.  Lastly,  the  proper  grad- 
ing and  distribution  to  markets  are  most  impor- 
tant. There  is  a  great  need  for  a  potato  growers' 
association  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  of. 
tiiese  problems  could  be  discussed  profitably.  For 
illustration,  the  writer  has  long  been  a  member 
of  a  tobacco  growers'  as»ociation  which  holds 
monthly  meetings  to  discuss  subjects  relative  to 
the  growing  of  better  tobacco.  We  had  a  small 
experimental  plot  and  tested  out  twenty-five 
varieties  of  seed  leaf  tobacco,  relative  to  quality 
and  weight,  and  in  a  few  years  discarded  all  but 
four  leading  strains.  From  this  experiment  much 
good  has  resulted.  This  same  kind  of  work 
could  be  just  as  successfully  carried  on  in  a  "potato 
growers'  association  and  would  not  cost  more  than 
$1.50  for  dues  annually. 

Soils  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  vege- 
table matter  are  the  most  productive,  and  the 
(  heapest  way  to  obtain  this  condition  is  thru  a 
regular  rotation  which  includes  a  clover  sod  or 
other  legume.  Many  of  the  most  successful 
irowers  have  a  two-year  rotation,  as  follows: 
Wheat,  with  an  application  of  from  300  to  500 
rounds  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre,  chiefly  am- 
monia and  phosphoric  acid,  sowing  timothy  seed 
with  the  wheat  In  the  fall,  and  clover  seed  in  the 
following  spring  After  the  wheat  is  harvested, 
ind  the  clover  blooms.  It  is  clipped  and  left  on 
the  ground  as  a  mulch.  This  helps  to  retain 
moisture  and  gives  additional  growth,  which  is 
plowed  under,  for  potatoes.  Sometimes  stable 
tnanure   Is   used    to   some  extent   in   conjunction 
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with  commercial  fertilizers.  This  has  proved  very 
successful  for  these  two  crops^  wheat  and  pota- 
toes. 

In  the  three-year  rotation,  a  crop  of  hay  is 
harvested,  following  the  wheat;  the  second 
growth  is  left  on  the  field  and  plowed  for  pota- 
toes the   following  spring. 

Some  of  the  most  extensive  growers  used 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  ton  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Owing  to  its  high  cost,  potash 
has  been  eliminated  In  most  Instances  re- 
cently. After  this  manner,  on  a  clay  limestone 
soil,  the  writer  has  grown  successful  crops  by 
turning  under  a  sod  with  a  fair  amount  of  stable 
manure,  and  in  addition,  one-half  ton  of  16  per- 
cent acid  phosphate  per  acre,  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate  being  applied  in  the 
row  before  dropping  the  potatoes. 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  many  sec- 
tions, much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  organ- 
izing a  potato  growers'  association  where  ideas 
and  methods  could  be  compared  and  a  more  uni- 
form system  of  growing  developed.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  a  variety  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  each  section  was  grown.  This  would 
result  In  a  more  uniform  crop  in  general.  By 
such  an  association,  methods  could  be  worked  out 
which  would  benefit  producer,  purchaser  and  con- 
sumer alike. — J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WAR  ECONOMY  ON  THE  FARM 


Whenever  a  financial  panic  hits  a  nation  the 
farmers  are  about  the  last  class  to  feel  the  effects 
of  it.  The  same  applies  to  a  wave  of  prosperity, 
superinduced  by  war  or  abnormal  conditions. 
As  a  consequence  the  farmer  who  keeps  a  good 
poise  and  steady  nerve  about  these  conditions 
generally  wins  out  in  the  end. 

Residents  of  the  cities  are  obsessed  with  the 
illusion  that  the  farmers  are  now  accumulating 
fortunes.  No  thought  is  given  to  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  labor  and  every  other  item 
which  Is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  even  the 
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usual  farm  Income.  In  full  consideration  of  gov- 
ernment influence  and  control  in  equalizing  prices 
and  commandeering  distribution  It  appears  evi- 
dent to  me  that  eventually  the  bottom  Is  going 
to  drop  out  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  control  the  market.  So  certain  am  I  of  this 
that  I  will  predict  it  in  less  than  six  months  and 
about  the  best  the  farmer  can  do  is  to  scrupu- 
lously avoid  waste  and  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

As  I  look  into  the  general  conditions  on 
many  farms  I  see  many  avoidable  leaks  which,  if 
summed  up,  would  go  a  long  way  in  defeating 
the  Kaiser's  brain-storm  of  world  conquest.  The 
United  States  has  on  its  hands  the  most  gigantic 
job  it  ever  attempted  to  put  over,  and  Its  success 
demands  every  earning  and  productive  source 
within  our  borders.  No  one  has^'a  sane  right 
to  demand  leniency  or  concessions  for  his  personal 
leisure  and  pleasure.  If  we  do  not  get  down  to 
"brass  tacks"  and  make  good  we  are  going  to  have 
the  same  baptism  that  our  allies  are  getting. 
Men  and  money  may  not  suffice.  We  may  yet 
need  to  appeal  to  the  Omnipotent  in  our  cause  for 
human  safety  against  the  vilest  menace  known  to 
world  history. 

The  happy-go-lucky  everywhere  might  do 
well  to  give  this  matter  thought.  We  are  Just 
beginning  to  feel  the  hardships  of  war.  The 
earth's  crust  is  not  a  factory  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  Think  of  the  mouths  to  be  fed.  Think  of 
utilizing  every  possible  substance  for  feed  or  food. 
Prepare  for  next  year  with  the  assurance  that 
every  commodity  for  food  or  feeding  will  be 
needed  and  will  go  far -beyond  any  former  prices 
once  our  ships  are  ready  for  transportation  and 
are  plying  in  a  continuous  chain  between  the 
continents. 

This  conflct  Is  a  real,  genuine  test  for  the 
moral  sobriety  of  nations.  Stop  wasting.  Stop 
foolish  spending.  Let  there  be  one  aim,  one  doc- 
trine, one  prayer.  .  .  That,  peace  on  earth 
so  needful  to  work  out  our  soul's  salvation,  and 
good  will  towards  all  men. — D.  C.  Kauffman, 
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Crop  Prices  and  Crop  Production 

A  Criticism— Hard  Cash  the  Price  of  Wars  Necessities— Daniel  Dean,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y . 


Note. — The  following  article  was  received 
:fs  a  personal  letter.  We  publish  it  in  apprecia- 
tion of  constructive  criticism  and  because  we  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  of  general  Interest  and  suggestive 
value  to  our  readers.  See  editorial  comment  on 
page  6,  this  issue — The  Editors. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  read  In  your 
issue  of  December  1,  three  articles  which  study 
food  production  and  distribution  for  the  benefit 
ot  food  consumers,  to  the  detriment  of  food  pro- 
ducers. To  state  that  the  issue  of  one  of  your 
contemporaries  of  your  city  of  this  week  is  fairer 
to  farmers,  and  thereby  more  patriotic  would 
t^em  something  which  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  paper  so  largely  sold  in  cities,  as 
compared  with  a  farmers'  paper.  But  you  have 
only  to  read  Its  first  two  editorials  and  the  arti- 
cle on  "Patriotism  and  Milk  Production"  to  see 
that  the  cityman's  farm  paper  has  got  a  grip  on 
the  fundamental  facts  of  food  production  that  you 
dodge  all  around. 

Farmers  have  been  starved  off  Pennsylvania 
farms  for  fifty  years  without  a  finger  lifted  by 
any  city  paper  or  any  government  to  help  them. 
The  wages  of  farm  labor,  either  thdt  of  the  farmer 
himself  or  that  of  his  son  or  the  hired  man,  are 
lower  than  those  of  any  city  occupation,  because 
the  prices  of  farm  produce  are  so  low.  Just  the 
instant  that  farmers  have  any  certainty  that  they 
can  get  better  prices  every  one  of  us  will  pay  our 
hired  labor  or  our  boys  more. 

The  study  of  the  thousands  of  New  York 
state  farms  by  the  farm  management  department 
at  Cornell  has  shown  that  one-third  of  New  York 
farmers  make  less  than  hired  men's  wages,  one- 
third  the  same,  and  one-third  more.  It  is  Instant- 
ly obvious  to  any  business  man  that  when  prices 
increase  and  the  earning  value  of  a  day's  labor 
<s  Increased  that  every  farmer  will  quickly  hire 
every  day's  labor  that  he  can  get  at  an  advanced 
Wage  In  order  to  make  more  If  he  can. 

froflt-sharlng   as   advocated   In  one  of  your 


articles  referred  to  Is  absolute  nonsense  when 
there  are  no  profits,  as  in  so  much  of  the  past. 
And  it  is  useless,  because  increased  wages  are  the 
quickest  form  of  profit-sharing,  and  the  one  most 
satisfactory  to  the  average  laboring  man.  Much 
as  I  respect  my  friend  Mr.  Agee,  it  is  only  fair 
tc  say  that  he  has  only  grasped  half  the  problem 
of  farm  labor  In  his  article.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Hoover  continues  his  policy  of  forcing  down  farm 
labor  prices  thro  the  medium  of  food  prices,  the 
only  result  of  stopping  any  city  useless  or  detri- 
mental occupation  will  be  to  send  the  labor  so 
liberated  into  another  higher-paid  city  occupa- 
tion, not  to  the  farm  which  cannot  under  the 
present  laws  affcrd  to  compete. 

Many  factories  near  here  are  paying  $4  per 
day  for  unskilled  labor  of  fair  intelligence.  Prof. 
Zavits  of  Guelph  University,  Ontario,  tells  me 
that  Canada  is  steadily  turning  its  potato  and 
wheat  land  into  pasture  because  of  government 
price-pounding.  England  followed  the  same  pol- 
icy with  the  same  result  until  the  deadly  fear  of 
the  submarine  forced  a  reversal  of  policy.  Do  you 
know  that  the  laws  of  England  today  make  it  a 
crime  for  any  one  to  offer  a  farmer  less  than  81 
cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes,  or  to  conspire  to 
force  down  the  price?  That  price  is  so  high 
compared  with  pre-war  prices  that  it  compares 
with  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bushel  here.  The  natural 
result  was  that  this  season  England  has  a  sur- 
plus of  potatoes  while  the  old  policy  has  produced 
severe  shortages  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  Wilson-Hoover  food  policy  has  had  for 
its  first  and  greatest  end  low  food  prices,  to  please 
the  Insistent  city  consumer  and  city  paper.  In- 
creased production  has  been  practically  forgotten. 
Wheat  has  beer,  forced  below  the  market  price 
until  the  fall  sowing  shows  an  increase  of  only 
five  percent  in  the  face  of  much  greater  need. 
The  year  1917  opened  with  the  largest  food  prices 
on  record  and  farmers  all  did  their  best  under  the 
stimulus.  City  gardeners  added  another  large 
area  of  production   and  with  a  favorable  season 


only  just  enough  has  been  produced. 

What  will  be  the  food  production  of  1918? 
With  wheat  forced  down  from  above  $3  to  $2.20, 
with  corn  at  $1.24  instead  of  $2.40,  with  potatoes 
at  $1  Instead  of  $3,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
levers  to  Increase  production  is  gone.  Many  of 
the  city  gardeners  have  met  with  disappointment 
and  will  drop  out  in  1918.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  farmers'  boys  and  farm  laborers 
have  volunteered  or  have  been  drafted,  or  will  be 
before  next  fall.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
have  gone  to  the  city  factories  for  the  high  wages 
there. 

Who  will  produce  the  food  in  1918?  It  Is 
idle  to  expect  much  increase  in  efficiency  in  food 
rroduction  for  the  farmers  who  are  already  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  If  the  depleted  ranks 
of  farm  labor  are  to  be  filled,  and  if  there  is  to  be 
made  any  provision  for  increased  planting  to  meet 
the  possibility  ot  a  bad  season  like  1916,  then 
labor  must  be  hired  from  cities.  To  talk  of  draft- 
ing labor  is  only  nonsense.  Every  farmer  knows 
well  how  Inefficient  the  untraiued  city 
laborer  is  on  thi>  farm.  No  one  dreams  of  draft- 
ing labor  to  produce  the  $20,000,000,000  of  war 
munitions.  No  one  talks  of  letting  out  school 
children,  of  conscripting  union  men's  wives  or  of 
utilizing  Boy  Scouts  for  munition  manufacture. 

When  munitions,  ships,  transportation  or 
any  other  war  need  is  to  be  filled,  the  one  thing 
thought  of  is  hard  cash.  More  food  is  needed. 
That  food  will  be  produced  when  prices  are  paid 
which  will  allow  farmers  to  hire  the  labor  to 
produce  it,  and  not  before.  When  increased  food 
production  is  the  aim  of  the  government,  instead 
of  lower  prices,  then  prices  will  be  raised  to  a 
point  which  will  produce  the  food.  You  quote  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  stating  that  "The  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products  must  be  stimulated  in  every 
to  farmers,  and  thereby  more  patriotic,  would 
way".  He  Is  jamming  down  the  prices  of  dairy 
versed  then,  and  not  until  then,  the  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products  will  be  stimulated. 
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and  for  Christmas 

The  universal  favor- 
ite— 3,000,000  pairs 
sold  last  year— so  free 
and  easy  and  ^reat 
for  wear — the  best 
suspender  quality  at 
any  price.  A  Safe 
purchase  because  we 
GaaraBtee    SatisfactiM 

Bur  ol  anr  dealer  anywtare. 

Look  for  the  name  »d  the 
buckle.  If  the  ooes  you  bajr 
are  not  tatisfactory,  in  crrrjr 
war,  mail  them  to  us.  W« 
will  reuur.  replace,  or  Gf  re- 
quested) refund  jrour  money. 

SkiHay.  Matt. 
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YiMiRTiME 

with  a  KRABfER  Rotary  harrow 


attached  to  yonr 
plow  you  can  disc  and 
barrow  your  land  at  the 
Bame  time  and  with  tho 
same  work  and  power  that 
you  UM  for  plowina.  You 
rcalt/  do  three  operatiuna  in 
one.  Time  saTod  in  planting 
aeaaoo  la  moaar  In  the  baoli. 
Write  todar  for  full 
daacriptiaD. 

Kramer  Rotary  Htrrow  Co. 

Morton,      Dept.  63      Ulinois 


THE  ORIGINAL 

HUBBARD'S 

^BHBHiHi    EST.  1S71  wtm^m^^m 

Why  Not 

utilize  your  spare  time  in  soliciting 
orders  for  our  popular  brands  ?  At- 
tractive proposition  where  our  account 
is  not  already  represented. 

Do  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by- 
Investigate. 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

8n-3-4-SC    Keyicr   Bld|.,     Ballimara,  ftU. 

FERTILIZERS 


FARM  WHERE  WINTER  IS 
ALMOST  WINTERLESS 

In  the"Land  of  Perpetual  Harvests",  where 
sunshine,  good  soil  and  satisfying  crop  retoms 
bmIcc  life  worth  kriag.  Laad  is  cheap,  PLUS 
a  cUmate  that  doublet  its  productiveness  in  the 

NATION'S  Garden  Spot 

VilsiaiMlw  Cw»liaa*.Ccor8ia,  AJabasa  &  Florida 
Write  for  information  now  to 

WBkir  McCoy,  Dapt.  n  I    C.  A.  Car^cR.  Dei«.R 
A.AL*ml  A.*I.A*Hit 

JsckaMTOa.  Pb.        I         Wilwi«taa,  N.  C. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD 

7%*  Start  Jari  Railroad  of  th»  South. 


Hew  Kemp  dtanax  Spreader 


Spnads.  You  iet  40  Ymts'  Experience  Id  Tbia  Ma- 
o£3£s.  mim  tor  vsluaSM  artMa  <■  '  eavto«  and 
AppUiaatlao  of  Manure." 

THE  H  J.  KEMP  CO..  42  Swan  St.,  Batavb,  N.Y. 


StM  YOUR  WQPP 


With  a roLDnin  BAwne ■Acmna.  9cnmhTimuaim 

lOlMWk  fli»d«ar>iainaaiiiMN>.Bt|Siiiiiira«toir»>iao 
•nd  lataat  Imi>roT«iDeiits.    FInt  orf 
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SSS  TOOLS 


HnXIAM  B.  PKAY.  LeGranttvflto,  New  York 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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ORCHARD  PICKING  LADDERS 


The  ideal  orchard  picking  ladder 
should  be  light,  strong,  rigid  and 
easily  handled.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral practice  among  orchardlsts  in 
the  past  to  use  the  common  four 
legged  step-ladder  for  fruit  near  the 
ground,  and  an  ordinary  painter's 
ladder,  either  single  or  extension,  for 
thait  higher  up.  There  are  now, 
however,  several  types  of  ladders  on 
the  market  especially  made  to. suit 
orchard  conditions,  that  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  popular  with  fruit 
men  every  year. 

The  three-legged  step-ladder,  with 
thevflaring  base,  is  a  great  improve- 


low  headed  trees  where  the  fruit  is 
on  the  outside  light  branches.  The 
ladder  is  not  supported  by  the  tree, 
consequently  no  fruit  is  knocked  off 
and  no  branches  are  broken.  The 
wide  base  gives  great  security  to 
the  picker.  This  type  of  ladder  Is  on 
the  market,  but  can  be  made  at 
home  quite  easily.  The  ladder  and 
braces  supporting  it  should  be  bolted 
to  the  frame,  so  that  It  can  be  taken 
apart  for  storage  In  the  winter. — R. 
L.  Scharring-Hausen,  N.  J. 


GREENHOUSE  DISEASES 

Breeding   Resistant   Varieties   More 

Effective  in  Control  Than 

Soil  Treatment. 


Greenhouse   soil    annually   renewed 
produced  the  smallest  loss  from  dis-. 


Two  Types  of  Fieking  Ladden 


ment  over  the  old  type.  The  single 
movable  leg  Is  more  easily  thrust  in 
a  low-hanging  tree  than  the  two  legs 
of  the  othsr,  and  the  flaring  base 
gives  great  Btabillty. 

The  long  ladder  shown  in  the  same 
illustration  is  the  upper  half  of  an 
extension  ladder.  Such  a  ladder,  if 
single-lenffth,  should  have  a  flaring 
base.  The  upper  part  of  the  ladder, 
which  is  brought  to  a  point,  is  a 
great  advance  over  the  old  open  end 
type.  It  can  more  easily  be  thrust 
into  the  upper  branches  to  a  good 
position  because  of  the  point,  with 
the  result  that  much  less  fruit  is 
knocked  off  and  bruised.  A  flaring 
base  on  a  ladder  gives  great  sta- 
bility, enabling  the  picker  to  use 
both  hands,  and  lessening  the  lia- 
bility to  upsets,  with  the  danger  of 
aerious  fall  and  the  certainty  of 
bruised  fruit. 

The  other  illustration  shows  a 
ladder  noun  tod  on  wheels.  This  is 
a  aew  typt.  but  has  tetn  ustd  in 
Mwal  iMpB  arah»rdi  tmi  proved  ta 
be  very  eerrlceabl*.  partlealarly  on 


ease  in  head  lettuce  in  tests  made  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Steril- 
ization of  the  soil  with  formalin 
checked  disease  ravages,  but  differ- 
ences were  not  marked  in  any  case. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  plants  have 
been  diseased  in  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  greenhouse  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  loss  has  been  about  flve  percent 
on  the  plot  receiving  new  compost 
soil  every  year,  and  seven  percent 
where  the  soil  has  been  given  a 
formalin  drench  annually.  Steam 
sterilization  has  been  ,of  little  value 
in  preventing  loss  from  disease. 
Mixing  sand  into  the  heavy  clay  soil 
has  reduced  loss,  but  a  sand  cover 
over  the  plot  has  aggravated  disease 
conditions. 

Greater  progress  can  be  made  in 
disease  control  with  head  lettuce  by 
plant  selection  than  by  soil  treat- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  horticultur- 
ists at  the  Experiment  Station.  By 
selecting  plants  resistant  to  disease 
A  type  can  be  obtained  that  will  In- 
e«n  profitable  crope  eiaiF  wwt- 
Some  Tarleties  «t  the  Bzperlment 


N>^ 


Modernize 
Your  Home 

Why  shouldn't  your  home  be  lust  aa 
oomtortable  and  have  the  convenience  of 
running  water,  the  name  as  the  city  family? 
No  reason  at  all,  when  tbe 

Neptune  Water  Supply  System 

will  sive  this  great  convenience  at  low  coat 
and  little  trouble  of  Installation.  Our  sya- 
tem  will  Hult  your  every  need.  Hand  or 
power  Hystem-)  for  shallow  or  deep  wateP 
or  artedlan  wells. 

Write  iiKluy — now.  Take  advantage  Of 
present  prices.  Illustrated  booklet  free  on 
rcQuest.  Addresa  Department  4:^. 


Plumbing  Ic  Heating 

Supplies 
44-S*  N.  Sth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
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Contractor*  to  the  Covernmenl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  StTMt,    Philadelphia 
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One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$85.        Get    our     price    list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOTrS  SONS 

104  Callowhin  St.,    Phifai.,  Pa. 

HODSIEf^  J7«T^I  FREE 


To  try  in  yoar  hom«^  days  f  re*  no  matter  wfaor*  foa  liv«. 
Show  your  frianda.aand  it  bade  atonroxpenaoif  youdonot 
waat  to  koap  it.  HilliuaaieintMraof  faaiiioaM^iaB  the 
eomforta    and    ploaaarea  of 


perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  brau- 
tifally  flniaiM<  aaoeUi  latere 
design,  (aaraateed  for  yeara. 
Write  far  ear  Mc  Croobookabow- 
JDR  photographs.  daaeriMnc  mma 
aaaoTtmaat  of  sfiao  and  oaaisnH 
•f  Ataal  anl  Owl  Ranasa.  CaakaTiBif : 
and  Hard  Coal  H.at*ra.  toMWct  fronri. 
lianaufbMtrW.  fiaii  ••ate) 


HOOSKR  STOVE  CO. 
132  8tot«8U    Mwtoa.kid. 


Rooftnc  Prices    ^Smashed" 

*We  beat  tb*  world'  oBf  ood 
mlU  cndfl.  Hlnte  coated 
(beavlBr  ttwa  S-ply).  needs 
no  painting:  Are  retardont 
Carter ^vd  •riraylRh  ^ven). 
$1.68  for  lOOog.  ft.;  sliite 
c«»»     Brtll      end*    •hlngle. 

i color  ted  or   green)  ,13.48  square:  rubber  roofing,  3-plv8 
11.Um.;3- d»^JIS«aa.il-0i9>7Sc  aq.;  lac.  Mlto  aod  ce- 
ment.   BAY  EfiO  per  cent.   Fresh  carload.    Maflche^k 

with   order    today.  ,^ „ 

KING  ROOF  ING   COMPANY, 
131  W.  TMrd  St..  CtmctamaU,   Ohio. 


Tenant  Wanted  thampton  county,  pa.  wm 

barentnd  flttMr  foreneh  antal  )■- ••itaares.  rarmbas 
been  'iscd  for  the  last  six  years  for  Dafrytng  andStork 
ranalBc,  aUH  la  exoattoat  ■»•*•  of  •ulUvatfaa.  wKta 
bulidlns  8  In  good  repair.  Farm  coitta  Ins  pea^h  orchard 
•f  leof  (leea.  Par^  wMi  gMd  xmtmr^nam  m  (ftklM 
leaae  map  have  work  anfmals,    knivemetrts  and  toon 


tmem.    Poar  iKaMkof  Mrnar  oiMy  rsaasit  fw  laaw 
Ing.    All  cartleiilars  oit  anpHcatlo  n  to 
iXrnMdw.  AMORa«^E«a^  Mt«snav.a*-L«w. 
55  John  Street.  New  York  Cky. 

A&neyCUtforna  Fmih  ^rnsj^^P'* "'£'>*>' *^'"' 

crops  yoti  know  about —aUalfa.  wheat.  ^a^leJ•,  ett.-- 
also  oranges,  rrapea,  oHvas  and  WW  Ideal  fordalryiofc 
plBs  and  chickens.  No  eold  wcatbcr;  rich  m-'H  ■'>*' 
nnces:  rrvrr  tanna:  food  foa<ls;  Miiodli  and  chtirrhes. 
Kiiinv  Ute  here.  Newcomers  walcome.  Write  frr  our 
!=i->n  Joaanni  VaDer.  also  Dalrjrtnc  aod  Poultry  Rsk4re 
Uliiftrated  folders,  free.  C.  T,.  Scagravea.  induBtrlfli 
CommlwIoiMr.  Santa  Pe  Ry..  I9S7  Ky.    EXD%.jCtme»fS*- 


HAY 


H  w.t.  fOvnftNi        vtimst  nwYw  h 

tba    larBMt  kandlen  of   commisBlon  hay    a 
'■•fit;ffyoafcava  hay  l#  «»•    * 
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HandloWatPri 
Bu  Nachinor 
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6^493 


Figure 
the  total 
cost  of 
the  labor 
saving  machinery 
you  use  in  seeding 
and  harvesting.  It  is  money  well 
spent,  though  you  use  this  machin- 
ery only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 
Yet  you  still  lug  water  by  hand 
just  as  your  grandfather  did.  Cutout 
this  hard  work  and  waste  of  time. 
Put  in  a  water  system  and  handle 
water  BY  MACHINERY.    The 

Milwaukee  Air 

Power  Water  System 

works  every  day  of  the  year  and  svtth 
pliea_tons  of  water  "Direct  from  the 
Well"  for  cooking,  scrubbing,  washing 
— for  watering  the  stock,  for  the  bath, 
room  and  the  dairy.  It  pays  for  it« 
eelf  in  a  yeeir  or  two. 

You  can  have  hot  and  cold,  hard  and 
soft  water  anywhere  you  want  It.  Just  turn  a 
faucet.  No  pumping  and  carryins.  No  stale 
Stored  water  and  NOTHING  TO  FREEZE. 

The  MILWAUKEE  PUMPS  are  re. 
markably  (imple  and  tbe  whole  •y^tem  ii  aa  re* 
—     liable  aa  any  other  farm  machlo* 
cry.  It  is  the  best  iovettmeat 
you  can  make. 

Get  thh  FREE  CaUlog 

Also  ask  for  the  Informa- 
tion   Blank,    which  enables 
you  to  learn  just  what  a  wa- 
ter lyatem  for   your  place 
wUlcust.  Send  poital  today, 

*  Milwaukae  Air  Pavar    ' 
Puoip  C«. 
^    M9  Third  Strsat 
Miiwaukaoi     WiKMaia 
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fit 
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Notfams  to  par  f or  60  d»y»— then  only  fimt 

'  til  payment  If  you 

accept  our  ofr«r 
on  fomoua  Ma- 
jestic En- 
Sioa. 


Hoat  powerfol  rndnra  for  thrir  II.  P,  ntlnff.  Any  siza 
Ipu  want.  Ffwrst  parts,  mo«t  duralili',  nmst  economical 
You  can  prove  it  buforc  j  ou  buy  or  ounJ  a  penny.    Tbouaands 

30  Days  Free  Trial  "^-""-'i^^PirT^^'^.^i 

adraoca,  take  30  days'  trial,  then  If  satiafactory  Eaao  Ifae 
anaine,  make  Arat  payment  W  days  aftar  iU  arriTal.  Mv  bal- 
anea  In  paymcnu  M  days  apart.  Return  the  MaiSaBc  at 
oar  expense  it  notthe  i>o8t  enslne  you  ever  aaw  Send  nost 
card  now  for  FKEfe  CATALOS:  priS?.  ij,  rnSSi  ifSlS^l 
easy  temu  and  our  apeclal  offer.  Let  o%««nd  you  valuable 
inside_farta  about  casenctoaa-all  free.    VfriU  now. 

407SLaSall«  StrMt 
Oavt.t003  Chicaco 


THE  HARTMAN  CO., 


LET  US  TAN  a 
YOUR  HIDE,  m 

Horsi'orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  foHts  (for  iiienaitti  women), rol>e8, 
niirs  or  gloven  »h<ri  ho  ordered.  Vour 
•ur  good*  will  eoal  you  loss  IhaatObuy 
ihi  111  ami  Ih'  «  orili  iiiorc. 

Our  Hlualralod  catalog  eri^es  a  lot  Of 
iiifoiiiuition.  It  tills  liow  to  take  oS 
iuid  rare  lor  hidf.^ ;  how  and  when  we 
I'av  the  freit-lit  both  ways:  about  Mir 
aalo  dyoing  procea^on  ro^  and  horse 
hide,  ealf  and  other  skinB,  al>nut  tho 
fur  fiHHie  and  g^ame  trophies  wo  seli, 
laxiderniy,  etc. 

Then  we  hiive  recently  jrot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  booli.  wholly 
ilcvofed  to  lufhlon  r'ltes  or  muffs, 
i.iM'kwear  and  other  line  fur  rarm(?nt8, 
with  price<i  alxohir  garmonta  rainod* 
aled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendinorC 
your  correct  addreso  namini;  "which,  or 
I'Qth  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
871  Lyell  Ave..  Rcniliester.  N.  Y. 


WITTEf 


Kero-OU"  Engines 

Immadiato  UlMMat— All  Stylaa— 

ft  to  22  U-P.-No  WalUnir--BlB  FactorT-Biar 


faiU 
itfv 


torr-B 
iU  for  t 


Ontpat—Ptlcas  most  favorable.  Write  for  my 
trma  and  prlcea— Cash.  Paymenta  or  No 
MoDOT  t)own.-ED.  H.  wrTTK,  Pre*. 

wrrrE  knqinc  wtf  rks 

li*f     paklana  Ave..  Kaaoaa  CMy,  Ma. 
«••     taslror-' - 


I  Save 

Yoa  $15 
to  $200 


(.Ct   ^  ,nn     lliili"     I  ;iiiiK\| 


Lif  Us  Tan  Your  Hide 

iind  make   them  into    (\>at.     Holies,    Furs, 
Gloves,  Milts  and  (^ips. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


FARM — ^SS"!"^  P'^'T'a^  240  acres  Improved: 
n^  ,,„.  •"?  bottom.  100  timber,  colonial  build- 
inps  excellent  .schools,   churches,  roads  and   rllmnte 

A  ^^r./'^^w.",''','?''*'^"'"-  *^  per  ace,  Kasy  termi.: 
A.  MACDONALU,         -       -         BLACKSTONE,  VA. 


harmPP  Wantprl  t^oro'V  competent  married 
I  .tiillt.1  »'»"W;U  man  to  liihe  chiirife  Kcneral 
farm  of  about  300  acres  In  Ohmter  ( Ounty  Addrcfw 
l«ox  I  C.     PENNSYLVANIA  FARM i:it.    Phlla  ? P^ 


Station    have   shown   less   than   four 
percent  loss  from  disease. 


FINDS    MOTOR    TRUCK    PROFIT- 
ABLE 


My  neighbor,  Charles  T.  Lages, 
lauds  the  one-ton  truck  which  he 
bought  last  spring  and  says  It 
brought  him  in  many  extra  dollars. 

For  years  his  fruit  and  vegetables 
had  been  hauled  to  commission 
houses  and  other  markets  In  a  big 
wagon  drawn  by  two  good  horses. 
The  smooth  city  streets  on  wet  days 
were  a  menace  to  the  horses,  and  the 
driver  was  likely  to  have  some  thrill- 
ing experiences  from  this  condition 
and  the  autocratic  drivers  of  various 
motor  vehicles  who  believed  In  the 
"divine  right"  of  the  new  invention. 

Then  the  trip  was  begun  about 
eight  o'clock  In  the  morning.     The 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  FULL  YEAR  TO  PAY 


SKUNK 


We  pay»  top  prices  for  .Skunk.Mink, 

Mtiskrat,  and   all   row   Kur      Price 

list  free.   M.  J.  JEWETT  *  80NH, 

REDWOOD.  N.  Y.      -    DEPT.  li. 


Handy  Ladder  on  Wheels 

load  was  always  heavy  and  it  was 
a  tedious,  slow  ride  until  the  ten 
miles  were  covered.  Home  again  at 
three,  four  or  flve  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Feed  for  the  horses  was 
taken  along  and  fifty  cents  paid  for 
stabling    them. 

Things  are  now  somewhat  differ- 
ent. The  peach  orchard  of  over  two 
hundred  trees — an  orchard  that  did 
wonders  this  year — came  into  bear- 
ing. The  motor  truck  was  loaded  to 
its  capacity.  The  man  was  home 
from  his  first  city  trip  by  7.30  a.  m. 
He  helped  the  Other  pickers  and  was 
soon  off  with  another  load,  and  then 
a  third  was  made  on  this  same  day. 

About  285  half-bushel  baskets.of 
peaches  had  been  sold  In  one  day, 
Whereas  the  wagon  could  have  made 
but  one  trip  and  hauled  about  60 
baskets.  Tomatoes  gave  a  tremen- 
dou.s  yield.  Frost  threatened.  Three  j 
trips  a  day  were  made  from  the  field, 
for  the  tomatoes  wera  neither  culled 
nor  wiped,  and  the  price  paid  was 
from  $1.50  to  $1.85  a  half-bushel 
basket.  One  hundred  baskets  of 
green  ones  brought  40  cents  each. 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Lagts'  argument  in  favor  of  a  motor- 
truck for  farmers.— B.  O.  Jean,  Md. 
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Don't  Drive  Home 
an  Empty  Wagon 

One  farmer  wrote  us  in  July:  **Our 
farmers  have  been  told  they  will- have  to 
do  without  fertilizers  because  of  scar- 
city ,—AMf  we  are  not  going  to  do  without, 
and  I  want  your  prices." 

He  didn't  propose  to  drive  home  an 
empty  wagon. 

To  ensure  a  supply  of  plant  food  for  the 
farmers  in  the  war  emergency,  the  whole  ferti- 
lizer industry  has  been  and  is  now  using  every 
resource. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  in  which 
to  move  phosphate  rock  from  the  South  as  well 
as  fertiHzers  to  the  farmers;  a  shortage  of  ships 
to  bring  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile;  a  shortage 
of  burlap  for  bags;  a  shortage  of  ships  to  bring 
Spanish  pyrites  for  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid. 
The  Fertilizer  Associations  comprising  95  %  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  maintain  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  co-operating  with  the 
Government  to  solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  industry  that  suppHes  the  plant  food  which 
produces  the  country's  foodstuffs. 

To  name  all  the  manufacturers  who  have 
rendered  service  to  the  Government  in  this 
splendid  spirit  would  be  to  print  a  directory  of 
the  trade. 

The  fertilizer  situation  changes  daily  in  some  detail  or 
other.  Farmers  therefore  should  keep  in  touch  with  our 
nearest  local  agents,  and  order  their  fertilizers  early.  It  is 
likely  to  be  "  long  time  before  the  price  of  any  fertilizer  or 
other  tcommodity  will  come  down. 

Order  now  to  ensure  delivery.  Don't  drive 
home  an  empty  wagon. 

//  we  have  no  agent  in  your  totvn.  w»  want  one.  Write  us  for 
agent's  name  o>  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  others. 
Why  not  you  ? 

'  READ  THIS  BOOK 


'totrroMAKi 


MONErm 


No  fnatter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti- 
lizer you  have  read,  read  this  one.      It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.     There  isn't  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thinp.     Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.     This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say:      "That's  so!      Why 
haven't  I  thought  of  that  before. "     If  you  arc  using 
fertilizers   you   arc   probably    making  money  with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough  f     How  do  you 
know?   By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some- 
times shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.     This  book  may  help  you.     It  costs  nothing. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  "  How  to  Make  Money  with  ^Fertilisers."     I  e»*ki£t  to 

tie tons  of  fertilizer  this  season.  P.F.^i 

My  Name _ 

My  Post  Office  Address 

My  County State 

My  Crops  for  1918 .f. 


"P*  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


AA 


SECRETARY'S  OFFICE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  ship  frtm  60  Hitrtnt  cfttn  trntt  •f  tk»  Miuiuttpt.     This  mi 
f*4  $»rvi€9  f»r  twt  mkereotrfm  Uwe.  * 
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The  PennBylvania  Potato  Growers' 
Potato  Association,    formed   last  week,   has 

Association     wonderful     possibilities     before     It. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crop  grown  in 
this  section  on  which  the  growers  can  co'-operate 
to  better  advantage.  The  difficulties  of  securing 
good  seed,  the  provision  of  insecticides,  especially 
during  the  war.  and  the  advantages  to  all  of  bet- 
ter quality  and  grading  of  the  state's  crop  are 
only  a  few  of  the  details  that  can  be  greatly 
helped  by  co-operative  action  in  a  strong  state 
organization.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
that  the  newly  organized  association  has  set  out 
to  do.  It  needs  and  deserves  the  support  of  many 
county  and  local  associations.  The  state  body 
wisely  made  provision  for  the  affiliation  of  county 
bodies,  and  the  next  step  should  be  for  the  lead- 
ing potato  counties  at  least  to  organize  as  county 
units.  The  state  body  is  officered  by  farmers  and 
its  work  will  be  conducted  by  farmers  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  potato  growers  of  the  state. 
Watch  it  grow. 

I«      1«      1^ 

The  article  on  page  three  of  this  is- 
Frices  and  sue  criticises  us  for  failure  to  Justly 
Production     represent  the  farmers  in  the  matter 

of  crop  prices  and  crop  production. 
We  are  glad  to  publish  this  criticism  just  as  we 
are  always  glad  to  receive  the  criticism  of  any 
reader  who  is  genuinely  and  understandingly  in- 
terested in  the  farmer  and  his  problems.  We 
n'.ake  no  apology  for  the  particular  articles  criti- 
cised. They  were  written  by  men  who  are  just 
as  patriotic  and  just  as  sincerely  desirous  of  help- 
ing the  farmer  and  the  country  as  any  other  men. 
We  make  no  apology  for  our  own  past  utterances. 
Every  one  has  been  made  with  the  most  earnest 
effort  to  advanco  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country;  first  because  we  are  farmers  at  heart 
as  well  as  in  personal  interest  and  feel  that  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  is  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  secondly,  because  the  greatest 
possible  development  of  farming  is  essential  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  But  we  welcome  criti- 
cism, knowing  that  the  best,  thought  in  farming 
if  necessary  to  attaining  that  greatest  possible  de- 
velopment. It  is  time  for  serious  thought,  and 
time  for  plain  talk. 

There  are  bigger  problems  before  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  today  than  ever  before.  The  factors 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Dean  are  all  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  farmers  as  business  men  and  pro- 
ducers; and  they  are  all  vital  to  the  successful 
proa«<;utlon  of  the  war.  It  is  right  that  farmers 
w  eigh  the  full  effects  of  the  economic  conditions 
permitted,   or  the  regulations  enforced,   by   state 
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end  federal  governments.  It  is  just  and  pMriotic 
that  the  farmers  request,  and  If  necessary  de- 
mand, the  consideration  from  those  governmental 
agencies  that  shall  put  farming  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  any  and  every  other  essential  in- 
dustry. These  things  have  always  been  needed, 
and  they  are  needed  more  now  than  ever  before. 
But  now,  more  than  ever  before,  such  demands 
must  be  made  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems before  us  and  teiqpered  with  the  willingness 
to  make  equal  sacrifices  with  others. 

We  believe  that,  as  the  source  of  all  food  and 
clothing,  farming  should  receive  first  consider- 
stion  in  preparing  our  nation  and  our  allies  with 
the  materials  for  a  long  and  bitter  struggle.  We 
believe  that  before  we  have  progressed  very  far  in 
thi^,  war  the  necessity  of  such  a  policy  will  be 
fully  appreciated  here  just  as  it  has  come  to  be 
appreciated  in  those  countries  that  have  been 
long  in  the  war.  As  that  time  approaches,  the 
farmers  must  be  preparing  to  assert  their  full 
needs  in  the  readjustment;  and  they  must  be  as 
ready  to  do  their  full  duty  under  it.  We  must 
fight  against  inequalities  that  give  undue  ad- 
vantage to  special  classes.  And  we  must  be  as 
willing  to  forego  the  opportunity  to  exact  undue 
advantages  and  privileges.  "Cold  cash"  pur- 
chases production  now,  but  the  spirit  of  exacting 
"cold  cash"  bej'ond  the  amount  necessary  to 
bring  out  maximum  production  will  defeat  us  in 
this  war. 

Read  "The  Job  Before  Us",  on  this  page.  It 
gives  facts  that  are  not  as  well  known  as  they 
should  be  or  as  they  will  be  before  the  next  sea- 
son rolls  around.  The  job  calls  to  all  of  us  and 
the  first  duty  is  our  best  contribution  to  the  de- 
fence of  our  country,  whether  that  be  in  personal 
service,  in  money  or  in  the  products  of  our  labor. 

I«  1«  M 
Congress  is  again  in  session.  It  has 
The  Job  before  it  a  bigger  task  than  has  con- 
Before  Us  fronted  any  other  Congress  in  the 
history  of  our  country;  bigger  be- 
cause the  lives  and  destinies  of  more  people  are 
involved,  more  billions  of  dollars  are  required,  and 
co-operation  with  many  other  nations  is  required 
as  never  before.  The  President  in  his  message  to 
that  body  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  He  took  for  granted  the  determination 
of  the  American  people  to  see  the  undertaking 
thru  to  a  successful  end,  and  also  their  willingness 
to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Did  he  misjudge  his  people?  The  next  few 
months  will  tell.  The  chief  significance  of  his 
address  is  the  appeal  it  will  undoubtedly  make  to 
that  large  part  of  our  people  who  are  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  Immensity  of  the  task  before  us. 
Congress  has  its  job  marked  out.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  well  the  professional  politicians  can 
forget  partisanship,  and  how  much  capacity  they 
have  as  statesmen. 

Admitting  that  an  unexpected  something 
migh^  happen  to  bring  the  war  to  a  sudden  termin- 
ation, the  situation  as  It  exists  today  has  noth- 
ing in  it  to  warrant  the  care-free  optimism  which 
exists  in  too  many  quarters.  The  careless  reading 
of  the  newspapers  in  which  there  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  tendency  to  exaggerate  details  and  minor 
successes  while  minimizing  failures  and  the  size 
of  the  job,  has  tended  to  develop  a  cock-sure  feel- 
ing in  too  many  Americans.  We  need  in  this 
country  some  plain  speaking  of  the  kind  Premier 
Lloyd  George  gave  to  the  English  a  few  days  ago 
and  which  awoke  in  the  public  mind  a  realization 
of  actual  needs  and  conditions  such  as  nothing 
bad  done  before.  The  blunt  fact  is  that,  so  far, 
Germany  has  been  winning  the  war. 

We  are  not  alarmists.  Neither  have  we  any 
doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  but  it  can  do  no  good 
to  shut  our  eye^  to  the  facts  as  t»hey  exist.  On 
the  other  hand.  Infinite  harm  may  result  and  the 
destructive  oonfilct  be  prolonged  by  our  failure 
to  fully  understand  and  our  slowness  to  act.  Let 
us  examine  the  facts  as  developed  since  August, 
1914. 

Germany  has  by  conquest  and  otherwise 
added  to  her  resources  the  riches  from  300,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  This  area  is  comprised 
of  Montenegro,  Albania,  Serbia.  Roumanla,  Bul- 
garia, some  Russian  provinces,  Belgium  and  nor- 
thern France.  In  this  territory  she  has  made  vas- 
sals of  42,000.000  people  who  are  required  to 
labor  as  directed.  Because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  struck,  Germany  was  enabled  to  take 
possession  of  vast  amounts  of  war  material;  can- 
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noas,  munitions,  wagons,  locomotives  and  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  failways,  representing  billions  of 
dollars.  The  Belgium  railway  sys^tem  alone  is 
worth  $58,000,000.  Add  to  these  the  foodstuffs 
and  animals,  the  raw  materials,  coal.  Iron  ore, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead  and  the  textile  fab- 
rics md  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  which  Germany  has  added 
to  her  riches  since  the  war  began.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allies  have  appropriated  nothing.  Their 
disadvantage  is  in  the  fact  that  any  territory 
they  retake  is  a  barren  waste,  the  Germans  hav- 
ing appropriated  or  destroyed  absolutely  every- 
xning  of  value.  It  is  said  that  in  northern  Franc* 
alone  $11,000,000  worth  of  plunder  was  taken. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  war  Imposts, 
or  the  sums  they  have  levied  upon  conquered  peo- 
ples. Regardless  of  their  being  crushing  burdens, 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  thus  exacted.  Ac- 
cording to  pre-war  statistics,  national  fortunes 
of  these  invaded  countries  totalled  30  billions  of 
dollars.  Owing  to  her  system  of  floating  her  en- 
forced loan  bonds  within  the  Pan-German  coun- 
tries she  has  already  raised  $54,000,000,000  and 
also  gained  control  of  the  undeveloped  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Balkans  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

As  to  Germany's  food  supply  it  must  be 
understood  that  she  set  about  the  development  and 
planting  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  the 
conquered  territory  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Experts  and  thousands  of  Implements  were 
at  once  set  to  work.  Public  roads  and  railways 
are  being  constructed  or  improved  wherever 
needed. 

Not  only  has  Germany  gained  immensely  in 
money  and  materials  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  by  her  merciless,  rapid  strokes,  but  she  ha.s 
gained  in  man-power  as  well.  In  1914,  68  mil- 
lion people  were  dominated  by  Prussian  militar 
ism.  Since  then  it  has  been  extended  to  include 
176  millions,  thus  creating  what  is  called  J?an- 
Germany. 

That  our  government  is  aware  of  the  Her- 
culean task  ahead  is  shown  by  the  immense  scale 
of  the  preparation  being  made,  and  by  the  fab 
ulous  sums  of  money  asked  by  Congress.  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  has  estimated  that,  including  possi 
ble  loans  to  the  Allies,  the  cost  of  the  war  to  our 
people  will  be  about  S«  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
two  years  ending  June,  1919. 

This  article  Is  written  In  the  belief  that  when 
once  the  people  realize  the  present  situation  and 
what  it  will  take  on  their  part  to  win  the  war  and 
thus  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy",  they 
will  cast  off  any  Inertia,  or  selfishness,  or  feelings 
of  smug  security  that  may  exist  and  respond 
unitedly.  For  it  must  be  realized  that  only  as 
money  and  goods  are  backed  by  a  people  pos- 
sessing a  united  and  determined  will  to  succeed 
can  success  be  attained  in  the  conflict  with  a 
foe  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  without  mercy 
and  without  -honor. 

1^      M      M 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
inik  elation  concluded   a  most  successful 

Pioduoen     firat   year  with   its    annual    meeting 
held  last   week.     The  record  of  the 
first  year  is   briefly   told   in  the   address  of  the 
president,  published  on  page  eight  of  this  issue 
The  real  progress  made  was  told  even  more  ef- 
fectively by  the  spirit  of  the  delegates   and   as 
sembled  members  at  that  meeting.     There  was  a 
unity  of  Interest  and  a  harmony  of  co-operative 
spirit  that  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  or- 
ganization and  speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  officers.     The  fact  that  the  old  directors 
were  re-elected  and  the  old  staff  of  officers  waa 
retained  for  another  year  wHhout  break  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the   work  done.     A  feature  of 
the  work  of  this  Association  that  is  most  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has  accom 
plished  its  results.    It  has  carried  its  memben^ip 
along  and  secured   for  it   all   of   the  advantages 
of  gradual  increases  in  milk  prices  and  more  fav- 
orable workln.fiT  basis  with  all  milk  dealers  with- 
out any  evidence  of  friction.    It  has  not  attempted 
the  impossible,  but  has  acccnipllshed   practically 
all  that  other  similar  bodies  have  accomplished 
It  has  made  its  position  secure  before  seeking  an 
advance,  and  has  secured  its  ends  without  frictiou 
and  without  having  to  resort  to  the  force  of  num 
bers.      These   results    have   not    come   by   chance 
alone.     They  are  the  evidence  of  good  manage 
ment. 
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the    legislature    in,  special    session,  which   should    be   indicated    on    the 

These  reports  have  cropped  up  again  wrapping. — Hamilton,     Dfec    10 
since  the  Penrose  people  have  come  __^^^^^ 

out  for  certain  election  reforms,  not  """"*" ' 

only  to  take  the  police  and  firemen  NEW  YORK  F  FTTFP 

out  of  politics  in  Philadelphia,   but  »-*v    ivrus.  Ltl  ILK 

concerning  the  laws  governing  elec-  

tiers  in  the  state  at  large,  and  also        Public    Markets    Closed Most    of 

advocating  some  real  reforms  in  the  the  public  markets  in  the  small  cities 
governmental  methods  at  the  State  of  the  state  have  closed  for  the  win- 
Capitol.  It  win  be  recalled  that  In  ter.  With  most  of  them  this  first 
1906  the  Republican  leaders  fol-  year's  trial  of  the  municipal  mar- 
lowed   up   the   election   of   Berry   by  ket    system    has    been    a    very    pro- 


on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeds    Speak 


19-20; 


21-22. 


Since    lisV.      The   SJecto^    of'  tS  ?£!f,TpTj  \  |1\^    «-"pe,    E.  T. 

League   have   been   working   for  the  "h ^    Section       A^'J^  ?^°-  «>,^«^- 

purchase    of     all     Borden     shipping  tv   MiUt^rffni^  '^^^ll^^t"^^    C**"^" 

plants   and   hope  to  know   definitely  Dec     19  20     S^iM®*'-  V"\?=  ^""'°"' 

this  week  whether  or  not  the  com-  Speakers    s'heS on    w^'r^^^"'    U'^^' 

pany  will  sell.-F  Ph!pps"nd'x.' M%YrniT"'''    ""   ''• 
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T«I^     n,^   Section.— Warren   County. 
Lottsvllle,  Dec.  17-18;  McKean  Coun- 
ty, Farmers  Valley,  Dec.   19-    Turtle 
Point.    Dec.    20-21;    Ceres.    Dec     22 
Speakers,      J.     t.     Campbell,      Prof.' 


.'-l?f 't%.=- .r»Hl€  ^r&^'^'^^'^^i  .oSS?orw^.rBi^-o^,--  ^^^^^-^^^^^ 


ihing  so  that  the  administration  may    trade.     """'""'^  ""'  "'"  '"  ""'   called  to  the  colors  at  Camp  DlxTn    ^7u^l'^' ,^i j"a  Zney'    '""'"    '^■ 
■beat  to  If  the  Penrose  people.  The        No  Canal  Barges  —With  the  new    .^L'    .''  ^"„''  "'"'  '"  ='"""»"»-  "■ 

Xr4Sd?7/|'o  hrre'tStTeo^pIl  ^^Tu^l^T'JX  '^  ^T^  "^  ^ea"'foiV;£'„^.„7^"w'Sn'i??e  1?         AGEICUITURAL  WEEK  AT 

i:  neltTea^rs' -pttViJS  Tt-   'n°o  ''h"a''r^e°,  ^I'^Z  '?J  'u^'^e^  'Sr'^e^S  i'es?^  ?„w  ?.'  i'mp"ifl?le"l^r'"a?:  ^^HZ?'' 
mand   for  numerous  reforms  and  to    ordered.     No  standard   for  the,  tvnc  f      ^        ;    *        ampie  time   ror   ar-  - — 
make  it  an  issue  in  the  selection  of    has  yet   been  fdop  ed      The  mavo?8  T.  f®"l*°M  *°  ""^"^  ^V"*".*  ^^^V\^  mJnn  J  n7?H    \^*'    "*°'*    important 
a  state  ticket  and  legislative  candl-    of  thVstatrwlllTeet  the  Stite  CouT-  f  ^  m  P^^?"^«^  «?*«°°  ^^^i^*'  ^,^^^1:  fv/r  Sfi^   i  ^^u  .^^'^  '^"^^^  ^^"^^^ 
dates    m   the    May   election.      Under   cll  of  I^ire  D^^ember  10  to  ann?v  I'^a  ?^T  ^^T^'J^  '.';°"'  ^^^'i*  ^^^1""^  slff/nA  H  ^^^1^  arranged   by  the 
|th.   law   the   Governor  can   convene    for  24  l^r?es  a^  t^efr  oDeratlT^  f/^  ^""6  1.    The  idea  was  broached  Jl^^^^.^^P^It'^ent   of  Agriculture  to 
the  legislature  in  special  session  for    admitted  tfbe  highly  profiUMe  and  ^^'^re  when  the  harvesting  time  was  J®  ^jlt^ye°lp°.  /an.  22  to  25.  A 
•ipeniflc    objects    which    must    be   set    necessary  under  transno^^^^^  on  and  the  dearth  of  farm  labor  was  Jl^f^™,  °/  «P®<^  *»  Interest  Is  being 
forth  in  proclamation.     The  Penrose    Sitions   ^    Yet      ihfp     Sirs     Te  f^'lo'^sly  menacing  the  gathering  of  JJ^/^ffJ^/or  dairymen,  poultrymen 
people  have  the  organization  of  the    rushed  to  the  llml     and    t  llto  be  JSf  "°^'-     "^  ^T  there  are  three  ^f  raisers,  potato  growers,,  orchard- 
two    houses     but    If    itho    Onvt^mnr    o«^«^i,«»i,«.    *;«..!  things   necessary   to   win   the   war —  jsts,  beekeepers,  general  farmers  and 

!h7uld°SS;    out   VWl^m'Tl^Z  re\l^?res%lfewhe°r?'''' '""'"'"'"  r""'  "^nf^  '?.'  '^  /°J  I*^^  ^'^^  Se^fl'fi^^'l^i.r^  ly^f  ^^^^  ^"^-^  ^ul 

would  have  to  enact  the  laws.     Thus  Branch    of   Dlirymen's   League  to  1^°  l?^f^^^^  ^he  United  States  gov-  J«  A",!^^;^'"!  exhibits,  space  having 

both  sides  would  obtain  a  measure  of  Be  Made  Example ^-JL  wlu^^^^  ®If  "^^^  J*?  i^^Pfir*"!?? /tr^^'*  *^®  rwentin^    n^L!^*f,^^«°«^^"°°s  rep- 

credlt.    An  extra  session  would  mean  Branch    of    tTeLli^menTLw^^^  solution,  but  for  the  third  the  answer  !?'!"*^«    P''a^"j?"y    every    branch 

;rnr^S?ile%ir*?o\t"'iSm?r.    fjrA"'\fr^H^^^^  re/rn^^rnr  T^V-Ootrn^^?  re^    a^alfJb-Jl-fater^""  ^^^^^  -"»  '^ 

lion  to  reconvene  the  legislature,  but  agreement  made  by  the  League  and  SS^Sltural    work    fo7   the    lovern-  '^'*  MEETnro  CALENDAB 

other   people    from    various   counties  the    Federal     Food     Administration  ** "^"""^ai    worK    lor    ine    govern-  

who  have  been  here  say  that  the  sub-  Thev  demand  $3  50  ner  cwt  for  thPir  2i15'      •      *u^    engineers     buiiaing  «,        «„„i,-,    q^„„     „       _.   -    y,-. 

m  is  under  discussion.  mUk^or  that  month^^     '?he  admlnt  J^Jf^^  l^tu^L!^^""              °''  ™*°  ^^^^^r  f^l'^    '''»^-    ^^    ^"*   <"»''• 

The    Latest    Venture.-The    latest  tratlon  may  order  the  licensed  milk        gtatl  Hortlcultrral  Meetlng.-One  n.J?e%"d°.'  DlfJmSi'r"?U, '''"""'    ^•"• 

move  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets  dealers  of  New  York  City  to  refuse  of   the    finest    displays   of   fruit    and  Pennsylvania   Farmers'   Week,   Stau   Ooi- 

4 —    -_*     ....»>.„-    *~     — ^ — t.     -„»*v     *u^     *^    V..,,    *ui_   _»iii-        mu_    T —111  f     ■>  legCj  Pa,  DpcMnber  26-29. 

New  York 

».~.»..^n  »•».».  -^^M..,,,^  »,..  k».v,  ».v,T.   »»,.  — — ^iation.  Mid* 

,135  items  of  live  stock  and  produce    branches    feel    Ithaf    way    but    have    gey     State     Horticultural      Society.    **' Ne^' York  'sute^Br^d^r.-    a.^,  .ii«» 
for  sale  and  will  expand  it  as  items    hesitated  before  taking  so  drastic  an    which  was  held  the  flret  three  days    Sy«cu.e,  j««  fry's- 1?"*''""     A.5oc..t.on. 
I  are   offered.      The    items    are    given    action,   hoping  the   new   commission   of  the  past  week  at  Newark.  Speak-     .  New  York  state  Fruit  Growers'  Attocia- 
numbers,  no  means  being  mentioned    may    finally  give   them  a   fair   deal.    --»   of  w!rt«   r«>niitfltion   nmi    PTnpH.    *'"il*  ^ochestor   January  911. 
[but   the   bureau    will   put    intending    Of  this,  J.  J.  Dillon.  State  Commis-    e^ce  weTe  on  Uie  progJam  to  "scuss    ca^s^  ''"''  ^'"  ''*"•  '''"^•°'  •^""'' 
[buyers  into  touch  with  the  owners,    sioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  and  the   subjects  of  Interest  not  only  to   the       Anicnitnral   Week,   Trenton.   N    J     J.n 
The   Draft   Law.— Within  a  week    milk  producers'  fearless  champion.  Is    fruit  grower  and  the  vegetable  gar-    22-2^.  '  '  •     "• 

or  so  the  questionnaires  of  the  gov-    doubtful,  as  he  told  the  League  con-    ^ener    but  to  all  persons   Interested    p  h  !»  Grange.  Syraeuse,  N.  Y., 

element  for  the  drafted  men  will  be   vention  that  they  had  not  had  a  fair    ,„   ^u'ral   life.  *New  York  Farmers'  Week.  Ithae^  N    Y... 
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MofcMoneyftom 
EVeir)>  CoW! 


Every  cow  in  your  herd  is 
a  milk-making  machine — 
the  quantity  of  milk  de- 
pending upon  her  being 
properly  and  abundant- 
ly fed.    The  more 

International 

Special 
Dimry  Feed 

she  eats— and  she  will 
eat  all  you  can  give  her 
with  relish  and  good 
digestion  —  the  more 
milk  she  will  give. 
And  more  milk  means 
more  money  for  you. 

Big  Extra  Profits 

are  shown  by  the  In- 
ternational  Special 
Dairy  Feed  reports 
of  hundreds  of  dairy- 
men. Gains  of  two 
Quarts  of  milk  per 
day  per  cow  are 
common.  Interna- 
tional will  make 
your  feed  bill 
smaller  and  your 
milk    check 
larger. 

Try  a  Ton 

of  International 
today.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
sell  it,  avoid 
substitutes 
and  write  us. 

Inteniatloiial 
Sugar  Feed  Co. 

MlBBeapolis 
Minn. 


Test  It  Today 


T 


Wonflcrful   Money   Saving 
Fence  Hook.  Over  1 50  Styles. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORV-FRCIQHTMIO 

All  he»Tr  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.    130 
p«r  rod  op.    Oc»  Uf  Book  and  Sample  to  tatl> 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
0*pt.  'la  •        •        CItvotantf,  OhI* 

ELL  the  advertiser   you  saw 
adv.  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  | 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers 

Annual  Meeting— National  Milk  Situation 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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I'De  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Inter-state  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  held  at 
Philadelphia.  Dec.  3.  The  morning 
session  was  devoted  to  Association 
business,  with  about  200  members 
present.  The  election  of  live  direct- 
ors resulted  in  the  re-election  of  F. 
P.  Willets.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.;  J. 
M.  Showalter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Ira 
Book,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  J.  J. 
Light,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.  In  the  re- 
organization of  the  Board  the  Asso- 
ciation officers  were  re-elected  as 
follows:  President,  F.  P.  Willets; 
vice  president,  H.  D.  Allebach;  treas- 
urer, Walter  Kirby,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.;  secretary,  Robert  W.  Balder- 
ston,  Chester  Co.,  Pa..  The  presi- 
dent, vice  president  and  Messrs.  Fred 
Shangle,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  J.  J. 
Light,  and  J.  M.  Showalter  make  up 
the  new  Executive  Committee.  Re- 
ports of  officers  showed  the  Associa- 
tion in  good  condition  with  very  ma- 
terial gains  in  membership  and  terri- 
tory. The  report  of  the  auditing 
committee  showed  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of   $4,960.95. 

President's  Address 

Something  over  200  dairymen 
were  gathered  at  the  open  afternoon 
session  to  hear  President  Willets'  ad- 
dress and  the  discussion  of  the  na- 
tional situation  in  dairy  production 
by  Milo  D.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion. President  Willets  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  report  dates  from  December 
11,  1916,  when  15  county  delegates 
took  active  charge  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
The  next  three  months  were  spent 
in  arranging  for  a  safe,  workable 
basis  for  incorporation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  was  consummated  on 
March  14th,  the  charter  being  grant- 
ed by  the  state  of  Delaware.  By  its 
terms,  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
are  vested  in  a  Board  of  15  or  more 
directors,  one-third  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting.  You  have  this 
morning  elected  five  new  directors. 
The  new  Board  has  met  and  organ- 
ized for  the  year  and  we  urge  that 
the  new  Board  may  have  the  active 
support  of  every  member.  This 
means  work  to  get  more  members, 
to  get  fuller  co-operation  in  feed 
buying,  in  control  of  production  and 
particularly   in    selling   our   product. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  had 
many  concrete  examples  of  the  re- 
sults of  united  effort.  All  of  the  7r. 
men  at  one  station  stood  firm,  held 
their  milk  and  secured  the  Associa- 
tion price  when  it  had  previously 
been  refused  them.  Many  smaller 
dealers  have  had  to  learn  that  the 
Association  means  to  secure  this  full 
price  for  all  its  members.  Whatever 
has  or  has  not  been  accomplished 
(he  price  was  never  paid  over  the 
whole  Philadelphia  territory  before 
or  by  every  dealer  therein. 

Our  growth  of  membership  has 
been  commensurate  with  the  time 
that  could  be  expended.  Increasing 
care  has  been  given  to  the  full  ex- 
planation of  our  aims  and  our  meth- 
ods. We  have  been  anxious  never 
to  get  members  under  false  promises, 
as  de.=?irable  as  it  is  to  have  all  our 
farmers  join.  Our  members  live  in 
21  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land. Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  all 
the  markets  of  which  are  directly 
influenced  by  Philadelphia.  We  have 


no  desire  to  spread  beyond  such 
limits,  having  Joined  the  National 
Federation  of  Milk  Producers  in 
order  to  affiliate  ourselves  with  the 
producers'  interests  in  other  large 
centers.  We  have  been  able  to  ad- 
just the  wholesale  price  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns  within  our  limits, 
whenever  our  co-operation  has  been 
sought. 

Price  Increase 

The  first  test  of  our  strength  came 
July  1st,  when  we  assumed  active 
charge  of  the  sale  of  milk  of  our 
members.  We  secured  a  substantial 
advance  over  the.  previous  price. 
There  was  a  further  advance  one 
month  ago.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
the  November  price  is  not  enough 
for  December,  but  we  have  been  un- 
able to  boost  the  price  higher  on  ac- 
count of  local  conditions..     But  we 
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F.  P.  Willets,   Pres.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Association 

can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  a 
substantial  raise  for  the  following 
two  months,  unless  something  un- 
forseen- takes  place.  We  have  fixed 
a  price,  but  think  it  best  not  to 
make  it  public  now.  The  price  is 
the  first  thing  that  we  consider,  but 
it  la  not  all.  It  is  very  important, 
whatever  price  is  set,  that  it  be  se- 
cured for  everyone  and  that  it  be 
just   and   equitable  to  all. 

Association  Tester 

The  question  of  test  has  caused 
much  dissatisfaction.  Hereafter  all 
prices  will  be  quoted  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  three  percent  milk  with  al- 
lowances above  that  for  butterfat. 
This  winter,  untested  milk  f.o.b. 
Philadelphia  may  approximate  the 
four  percent  price,  but  that  is  be- 
cause no  test  milk  in  winter  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  will  average 
this  test,  fn  some  other  districts  all 
milk  is  now  sold  on  the  3.6  percent 
basis,  for  that  is  agreed  upon  as  the 
average  test  for  that  section. 

Our  tester  has  discovered  some  in- 
stances where  both  producer  and 
distributor  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  sell  milk  and  to 
dishonestly  buy  it  without  test,  and 
thi.?  in  itself  is  sufficient  justification 
for  us  to  insist  on  selling  our  pro- 
duct for  just  what  it  is  worth,  be  it 
three,  four  or  five  percent  milk.  The 
present  variation  is  so  arranged  that 
the  low  test  milk  returns  an  extra 
premium  for  the  butterfat  alone,  the 
butterfat  in  three  percent  milk  be- 


ing  the  highest  priced  fat  at  the  pres- 
ent  time.  The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent. Whole  milk  and  condensed 
milk  furnish  a  market  for  the  other 
valuable  solids  in  milk  that  gives  uj 
our  present  market — 80  percent 
above  butter  prices.  The  cream  buy. 
ers  compete  for  our  milk  by  market- 
ing their  skim  milk  as  condensed 
milk,  Italian  cheese,  etc. 

The  Association  tester  is  recog- 
nized  as  a  careful,  competent  opera- 
tor  and  has  the  confidence  of  all 
wherever  he  has  gone. 

Association   Headquarters 

The  office  of  the  Association  lias 
bean  opened  since  July  1st,  and 
while  Its  possibilities  for  service  are 
hardly  appreciated  yet,  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  there  has  been 
beyond  our  expectation.  Greater 
and  more  far-reaching  results  can 
be  obtained  thru  the  active  support 
of  all  members  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  membership. 

Commissions 
The  commission  due  the  Associa- 
tion is  now  coming  in  fairly  regular- 
ly thru  the  co-operation  of  most 
dealers.  This  has  not  been  easily  ob- 
tained and  there  are  many  who  can- 
not yet  have  their  commission  de- 
ducted in  this  way.  All  these  are 
urged  to  forward  it  direct  to  the  of- 
fice until  such  times  as  we  can  get 
that  particular  distributor  or  manu- 
facturer lined  up.  Some  ship  to 
very  small  dealers  or  sell  is  small 
towns  and  these  can  always  find  it 
easier  to  pay  it  personally.  The  As- 
sociation must  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  all,  and  this  means  finan- 
cial support  as  well  as  enthusiasm. 
All  share  in  the  benefits  and  benefits 
are,  from  now  on,  limited  by  the 
monthly  income  for  commissions. 
The  expenses  for  holding  meetings, 
for  testing,  for  traveling  and  for  of- 
fice services  in  general  are  mounting 
every  day,  but  we  have  no  other 
means  of  increasing  our  revenue  and 
the  basis  of  calculating  it  remains 
stationary.  A  fund  for  contingen- 
cies is  imperative  and  this  we  can- 
not accumulate  without  regular  re- 
ceipt of  all  commissions. 

.    Aims  and  Purposes 

We  want  to  deal  justly  with  all 
to  favor  no  one  and  discriminat 
against  no  one.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  milk  dealers  realize 
that  we  want  to  treat  all  alike. 
both  large  and  small,  and  to 
be  perfectly  just  in  all  our  demands. 
It  has  required  a  number  of  po.^itive 
instances  to  demonstrate  to  some  of 
them  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
secure  the  same  treatment  from 
them,  and  Ihere  are  many  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  our 
members  as  a<  result. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members 
for  their  loyal  co-operation  and  en- 
thusiastic supjMjrt  and  to  ask  all  to 
endeavor  to  get  a  little  fresh  glimpse 
of  the  possibilities  for  the  future  and 
then  to  put  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  make  1918  that  much  more  of 
a  success.  With  all  we  must  no*  for- 
get that  our  product  is  the  only  food 
for  many  of  the  babies  of  our  prcat 
city;  and  our  responsibility  for  their 
life  and  health  must  be  appreoi.ited 
by  all.  Thia  means  pride  in  *af 
business.  Then  we  must  insist  on 
being  paid  for  carefulness  and  must 
encourage  tho  use  of  milk  by  ini' 
proving  the  quality  of  our  product 
We  must  be  ablo  to  go  beforo  tlif 
public  with  the  Justice  of  our  posi- 
tion and  must  not  heaitate  fo  make 
this  clear. 


The  Dairy  and  the  War 

Organization  to  Meet  Changing  Conditions 

By  MILO  D.  CAMPBELL.  Pres.  National  Milk    Producers'  Federation 


Following  is  the  address  of  Mr. 
Campbell  given  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  We  publish  it 
in  full  believing  that  it  should  he 
read  by  all  dairymen  and  all  farm- 
er.s. 

While  I  am  speaking  to  men 
who  have  met  to  consider  the  in- 
dustrial needs  of  their  particular  vo- 
(  ition,  I  am  sure  that  I  make  no 
mistake  when  I  address  you  first  as 
American    citizens,    ready    to    fight 

vith  treasure  and  life  to  preserve  the 
-Nation  that  was  given  birth  upon 
the  sacred  soil  of  this  city. 

Three  years  ago  an  alarm  of  war 
(ame  across  the  sea,  with  little  more 

lian  friendly  concern  to  us.  The 
:i'  \{  year  we  read  with  deep  interest 

lii.s  foreign  news.  Another  year 
aul  our  conscience  began  to  trouble 
ii<.  lor  we  saw  our  struggling  broth- 
ers, sons  of  men  who  had  crossed  this 
same  sea  140  years  before  to  save 
u<.  now  fighting  with  their  lives  for 
the  same  principles  they  had  helped 
us  to  give  to  the  world.  And  yet, 
we  were  but  wishing  them  "God 
Speed".  Put  today  we  know  and  so 
d'l  they,  that  America  is  not  without 
memory,  not  without  gratitude,  nor 
lacking  In  patriotism.  Unnumbered 
tiiousands  of  our  boys  are  already 
•over  there,"  with  millions  in  readi- 
ness when  the  call  shall  come.  And 
tiKlay,  the  man.  the  organization,  the 
industry,  the  church  that  does  not 
attune  Its  activity  first  to  this  great 
duty  of  National  preservation  is  un- 
worthy of  a  home  beneath  our  flag. 

The  one  great  call  of  this  war  is 
Team  Work".  The  Allies  are  or- 
Ranized  into  a  single  fighting  unit. 
Tliirty-elght  of  our  railroads  were 
ordered  to  forget  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law.  to  organize  into  a  unit. 
Their  business  today  is  in  the  hands 
of  seven  men.  with  the  Government 
standing  over  them  with  the  brake 
lever  in  its  own  hand.  The  hun- 
dreds of  condensaries  of  milk  are 
Combined  into  one  association  and 
with  this  association  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment deals  and  buys  Its  milk  for 
the  army.  Everywhere  organized 
Government  is  dealing  with  organ- 
ize;! industry. 

But  outside,  among  the  producers 
of  wealth,  the  producers  of  food,  we 
find  yet  In  this  country  a  spirit  of 
Feudalism  that  would  continue  to 
hold  30.000.000  of  our  people  vas- 
sals to  the  Lords  over  them. 

Organizing   Dairymen 

T'ntil  two  or  three  yea,rs  ago.  the 
six  millions  of  milk  producers,  whose 
families  number  between  30  and  43 
•nillions  of  our  population,  knew  lit- 
tle of  organization,  and  less  about 
the  cost  of  producing  milk.  They 
had  been  keeping  cows,  because  one- 
•Jalf  the  milk  produced  was  used  by 
the  farmers  and  their  families;  be- 
cause the  other  half  was  produced 
^y  "doing  the  chores"  before  six  in 
the  morning  and  after  supper  at 
night;  by  children  and  hired  men 
forking  overtime  and  cared  for  by 
the  good  housewife  whose  labor  was 
"Jot  considered  a  thing  of  commercial 
^alue.  The  beat  food  that  the  world 
yet  knows  was  produced  by  the  most 
•nslaving  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and 
'or  a  price  that  would  have  sent  the 
'armer  to   the  Poor   House   had    it 


not    been    for    these    uncounted    ser- 
vices. 

The  world  has  but  recently 
learned  that  want  of  milk  will 
decimate  the  population  of  the 
earth  more  rapidly  than  will  the 
world  war.  The  dairy  cow  is  the 
foster  mother  of  the  human  family, 
and  if  in  a  year  or  five  years  she 
should  become  so  far  extinct  that  the 
children  of  the  world  could  not  be 
fed  properly  by  her,  unnumbered 
generations  to  come  would  have  to 
pay  the  penalty. 

Food  Value  of  Milk 
For  years  we  have  known  the 
analysis  of  milk,  its  butterfat,  its 
protein,  carbohydrates,  etc.  But 
not  until  recently  have  we  learned 
that  no  chemist  has  ever  been  able 
to  put  these  compounds  together 
from  any  other  source  and  give  to 
them  the  life-giving,  Eody-growing, 
health-preserving  qualities  of  milk. 

We  now  know  that  without  milk 
our  children  will  not  develop  healthy 
bodies,  that  their  growth  will  be 
stunted,  their  flesh  and  muscles  will 
be  flabby,  they  will  be  tuberculously 
inclined,  unable  to  resist  disease,  and 
with  tendency  to  .failing  eyesight, 
weak  hearts,  flattened  feet  and 
rheumatics.  We  may  benefit  by 
changing  our  own  laws,  but  every 
attempt  to  change  the  laws  of 
Nature  has  proven  an  abortion. 

Organization  Lessons 
As  a  nation  we  are  going  to  learn 
some  important  things  from  this 
war.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
anti-trust  laws  had  their  origin,  we 
all  believed  that  combinations  of 
capital  would  prove  to  be  the  down- 
fall of  the  nation  "unless  prevented. 
The  magic  talisman  "Regulation" 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  But 
for  the  last  ten  years  we  had  not 
heard  of  anti-trust  laws,  until  they 
were  wheeled  out  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  used  for  intimidation  or  other 
un-American  purpose  upon  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Associations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

By  the  Clayton  Act.  and  by  the 
Food  Administration  laws,  farmers 
and  farmers'  organizations  without 
capital  stock,  and  operated  not  for 
profit,  were  particularly  exempted. 
No  congressman  or  legislator  ever 
dreamed  that  ambitious  politicians 
would  undertake  to  distort  the  law 
to  make  it  apply  to  farmers,  who 
In  the  most  open  and  harmless  way 
were  associating  for  mutual  and  co- 
operative benefit. 

Six  millions  of  farmers  could  not 
form  a  trust  if  they  would.  Their 
properties  are  separate  and  distinct, 
and  must  continue  to  be.  Not  until 
the  socialist  has  destroyed  the 
private  ownership  of  their  homes  .and 
farms  will  there  be  any  danger  of  an 
agragarian  or  farm  trust.  Right  now 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  de- 
mocracy for  which  more  than  half 
the  world  is  fighting,  will  best  be 
conner/ed  by  National  Unity.  But 
National  Unity  cannot  be  preserved 
or  attained  by  gross  discrimination 
against  the  agricultural  classes  of 
this  country. 

A  Delayed  Government  Report 
We  recognize   that   these   are   not 
days     for    profiteering.       The    man, 

whetber  trom  (urm  «r  Iftctory,  wbe- 


There  Are  Others 
But  Consider  These  Facts— 

The  first  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  were  installed 
by  us  fifteen  years  ago.    Since  then  the  number  W£  have  put  out,  each 

succeeding  year,  has  multiplied 
by  thousands. 

Last  month,  -we  sold  nine 
hundred  in  a  district  where  these 
plants  are  best  known  and  most 
thickly  distributed. 

To  build  this  reputation,  the 
Pilot  had  to  meet  competition 
from  all  the  rival  light  plants  in 
the  field.  Literally,  thousands  of 
tests  and  comparisons  had  to 
show  the  Pilot's  superiority  over  and  over  again  -  year  in  and  year  out. 

The^^ilot  Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

and  the  service  it  renders  can  be 
analyzed  best  in  the  home  of  a 
neighbor— there  you  can  com- 
pare the  system  with  any  other 
you  know  of -point  by  point. 
Write  us  today  for  the  names  and 
addresses  —  also  booklet  telling 
how  the  plant  operates  itself - 
without  engines  or  batteries  -  with 
no  attention  other  than  refilling 
once  in  many  weeks— Just  address 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago  Los  Angeles 


UIU 

ofGold'^^ 


fcominf  to  fanners  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  W«»t«rn  x^lX 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  (oed  farm  land  at  $18.  to  V\V9^ 
§30.  fr  acra  and  raise  from  20  to  4B  buahala  of  %Z.  fC\\\ 
whaat  ta  tha  aera  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers  \c    \ 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta    \  ' 


ISO  lore  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

•nd  other  Und  at  ^tty  low  pricM.  Thousands  of  farmen  from  tha 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  takins  advantaa*  of  thia  areatoppor- 
tunity.  Wonderful  yialda  aJao  of  Oata,  aarlay  ana  Flai. 
Mliaa  Parmlna  >a  folly  as  profltable  an  indoatry  aa  araia 
rmiainc.  Good  aehoels,  markata  eooTaaient.  climate  osealMBt. 
Write  for  liuratara  and  partieolaia  aa  to  reduced  railway 
rataa  to  Supt.  laaigiaUoe.  Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

210  North  Third  St.,        Harrisburff,  P«. 

CaaadJan  GoTamiMat  Atwt. 


Build  with  Natco 

A  Hollow  Tile  that's  fire-safe,  wind,  weather  and  ver- 
min proof.  Natco  buildings  "Last  for  Generations" 
— save  painting  and  repairs.  The  glazed  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  as  thp  household  crockery.  Re- 
duced repair,  coal  and  insurance  bills  make  Natco 
buildings    truly  economical.      Ask  your  building 

supply  dealer  for /r«e  buildinff 

plans,  but  write  direct  for 

new  illustrated  "Nat- 

^  ,        _^ CO  on  the  Farm" 

-^'.  L. i-'3^^99CJMai^^SPI^k^     book-1918  EdP 

tioD— it'a 
.       fraal 

tS  Faetori4t  a—Hrt  a  widt  and  »eonomi«al 
'~  dittrihutioH. 

N«tiooftl  Firo  Proofing  ComiNuij.'iiuPalton  Bide..  Ptttobwih.  Pa. 


WHAT   YOUR   OLD    3 AGS   WILL   BRING  YOU 

Wr  pa.v  for  aound  or  mendable  100  Iba.  Feed  Baca,  7c  each;  ISO  and  200  Iba.  Braa, 
12c  •ech;  Phosphate  baca  (not  rottcnX  5c  each.  W?  can  »«■  anv  siiip.  an.v  quantity.  W>  pay 
freight  and  send  returns  promptly.     Try  us.     Write  to-day  for  ta<rs  and  ship  ping  instrurtioni. 


BUFFALO  BURLAP  CO., 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


:„i7v;ti'»<tii 


1«— 416 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Putjfour  Fc^ith  In  A 


H 


A  silo  is  SL  permanent  investment^ 
therefore  purchasing  a  silo  is  not  a 

?[uestion  of  paying  a  few  dollars  more  or  a 
ew  dollars  less,  but  of  getting  a  silo  that  is 
right — indesign,inmaterial,in  construction. 

"Kalamazoo"  is  the  answer.  For  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  all  parts  of  America 
bave  put  their  faith  in 


TILEand\X/OOD 


*55^  ^ZZ/or/c/ry^/2aim/' 


\ 


^ 


Last  year  alone  nDwarda  of  Hx-f  ftoti- 
iani  new  purchasers  of  eilos  unani' 
mously  decided  in  favor  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo. And  those  who  bought  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  still  swear  by  the 
Kalamazoo  because  time  and  exper- 
ience have  proven  conclusively  that 
Kalamazoo  silos  are  right,  from  every 
•tandpoint.  There's  a  big  dollar's 
worth  of  value  in  every  dollar  of  the 
cost  whether  you  buy  a  glazed  tile 
or  a  wood  stave  Kalamazoo. 

They're  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
feeding  value  of  ensilage  and  know 
how  a  silo  should  be  built  to  make  and 
preserve  ensilage  right,  Kalamazoo 
Silos  excel  in  design,  material  and 
workmanship)— combining  every  de- 
sirable feature  a  silo  should  have  and 
embodying  the  knowledge  acquired 
through  long  experience  in  silo  build- 


ing.   Vou  can't  go  vtong  In  Imyliig 

a  Kalamazoo. 

GLAZED    TILE    SILOS— "Per- 
manent as  the  PjTamids" — fire-proof, 

frost -proof,  storm-proof,  moisture- 
proof,  acid-proof,  decay-proof,  ver- 
min-proof. Galvanized  reinforcing. 
Require  no  paint,  no  upkeep  expense 
or  repairs.  First  cost  is  the  last  cost. 
Easy  to  build — and  once  built  your 
silo  problem  is  solved  forever. 

WOOD    STAVE   SILOS  — Your 

choice  cf  four  of  the  best  time-defy- 
ingwoods.  Kalamazoo  Silos  are  man- 
ufactured complete  ready  to  Bet  up. 
Quickly  and  easily  erected  by  inex- 
perienced home  \&h<x.  All  Kalamaooo 
Silos,  whether  wood  or  tile,  have  the 
famous  Kalamazoo  Galvanized  Steel 
Door  Frames  and  continuous  doors 
wliich  are  universally  recognised  at 
the  best  ever  designed. 


W^if  A    TrtrlftV  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet  and  details 
■**•"     *  WUay  of  our  easy  payment  plan.     If  inter- 
ested in  an  Ensilage  Cutter,  ask  for  Kalamazoo  Cutter  .Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  %"■  KaUnuoo,  Mich,     a  „ 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiii 


Send  for  cor  price  h'lt  today. 

Let  Ds  prove  to  yoa  that  we  pay 

BIGHESTPRICrs.  We  pay  exactly 

_     what  we  quote  and  know  Too  will  be 

^pleoMd  with  our  UBCHAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  boDM  vou  can  depend  upon. 
IWa  make  no  ncductiona  of  any  kind,  (pva 
(•vary  shipment  individool  conaideratioo 
regiirdleaa  of  how  amall  or  larsa.  O* 
■eeouot  of  oar  onnsDal  oatlet  for 
furs,   we  con   actually   pay  yoa 
Lasore  laorey.    Write  for  price  list. 

fy.  Wotfsahn&Co. 
209  WoM  27(b  Street 
Nav  Yock  City 


Herself 


J  With  this  woadarf  ul  new  I 

Ikay  AMtewaH*  Water  Bawl. 

'Bach  bowl  controls  own  water  I 

'^ supply.    Animal  moves  lever,  I 

iag  water   valva,    when  iti 

I  starts   to    drink,  o  irerarl 

I  swings  back  eloslo(  Totval 

when  animal  stops  drinkiE 

'Me  neat  tank  reouiped.  Ben 

,.  '^aaybapotatdiSerantheicknl 
or  In  any  stall  orpen.     Cannot! 
oTi^flew^  eaiiiNjC  spec  out  of  uidai  ',\ 
ohaoat  no  watei^leit  in  bowl.    Mootl 
snitory  bowl  ever  soM.    ^ravMrta  apraad  af  c«m'  I 
laaaaac      Inoreased  adlk  yield  qoiekly| 
cost.    Savea  labor;  aav 


fays  tm 

fMd.    W 


,  ^    .    WHtatodar.  If  tntereeted  In  I 
I Btaaeliions,  Stalk,  Carriers,  etc.,, 
t  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

A.  UBSKV  eOMPANl 

•  i«ya<.    ^ 


Onty  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

•vya  tha  Naw  ■  attar-  ^ 
fly  Jr.  No.  S.  Liehtrunnint 
aoay  cleaning,  cloaa  skJSL 
mins,  durable.  Ouarantaatf 
.atWatlmo.   Skims  95  ani 
per  hour.     Mftd*  also  In   flTe 
(uacT  •!<••  op  to  No.S  ibowa  I 

,  Tn  cri-un      I'ostal  Diinaa  Wrf 
>ld«r  and  "dif«M-froai-f>ctorT"  c 
„„  _ja  tba  maoufaetartfaaid  sava  nvaar. 

ALpAUOH-eOVUI  CO.^0» 
M^JjjahalMKijCOjIICMg 


Boy  btSfe  tba  maout 


;  -ri  *?!  ^nl-'O.OOO.Of        n- 
i^iKh«»t  Price*  t' iid  r  . 

RAW  FURS 


TRftUGOTT   ?CHWIDT   S   SOUS 


13b  »64  Ol-n.-v  Av 


It..     ■     .  M  ch 


JBB, 


ataas  famlalMd^hMwtteeMla  1 
S.  F.  irlRlth,    411  mtm  tt.  PMb  I 


Mare  Cash  far  Yaul] 

Put  VOUT  Oiim  assortment  on  your  Raw 
Furs.  We  fruHrant«e  to  pay  ywi  j  our  price 
(semUmes  more)  or  return  your  furB.  Write 
now  for  our  Price  llstF.  Goodoewi  foryoul 

H.  NAMNOWICZ,   (Mi.  ISM) 

au-3fU  mttkM  Uh  .Matarsan.  «.  M, 


A  MILKER  THAT 


MILKS 

wrraouT 

STRIPPING 


a  reaionabit   price. 
•MkfrMter  SupplyCo 
ar.    Pa. 


'VMM 


Babo  Sur«  Cat«b  Tr«*.  ' 
signed  M»a  tJMtt  ttm  < 

ro:U'B  botraw.  To«r  terdw 
dealer  ba*  OMns.  WMie 
ItookMl.      ACHMi  WMIad 

CO. 


lar 


naw. 


6  rur 


Stontt^IOng 


Blanket 


to 
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ther  he  wear  a  dress  suit  or  overalls, 
who  wants  to  make  an  inordinate 
profit  through  the  calamities  of  this 
war  is  deserving  of  little  better  fate 
than  the  Hun  who  is  shooting  at  our 
boys  from  the  other  side  of  the 
trenches. 

Four  months  ago  representatives 
of  the  milk  producers'  associations  of 
the  country  met  at  Washington,  at 
the  request  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  there  offered  the  surplus 
milk  of  the  country,  beyond  the 
farmers'  own  consumption,  at. prices 
sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  production 
plus  such  reasonable  profit  as  the 
Food  Administration  should  find 
proper.  At  the  request  of  the  Food 
Administration,  data  bearing  upon 
such  cost  was  collected  from  every 
source  possible. 

Mr.  Hoover  appointed  a  disinter- 
ested committee  of  his  own  to  exam- 
ine and  analyze  this  data.  It  was 
an  eminent  committee,  and  for  weeks 
and  months  that  committee  hae  held 
its  report  while  the  whole  country, 
consumers  and  producers,  have  been 
waiting.  There  is  no  fair  man, 
whether  he  comes  from  the  consum- 
ing class  or  from  the  producing,  but 
is  willing  to  accord  the  producer  the 
actual  cost  of  production  plus  a  rea- 
sonable proiit.  We  do  not  criticise 
the  delay,  for  we  do  not  know  the 
cause;  but  we  do  know  what  has  re- 
sulted. The  great  consuming  pub- 
lic has  been  made  to  feel  that  the 
demand  of  the  farmer  for  more  pay 
has  been  unwarranted. 

The  true  story  has  never  reached 
the  consumer.  He  only  knows  that 
of  all  the  price  advances  made  in 
food  and  clothing,  that  the  milk  pro- 
ducer is  the  one  criminal  who  should 
be  prosecuted!  He  does  not  know 
that  while  the  price  of  his  quart  of 
milk  has  only  advanced  from  60  to 
70  percent,  the  price  of  com  which 
was  fed  to  produce  that  milk  has  ad- 
vanced from  70  cents  to  $2.30  per 
bushel,  or  more  than  200  percent  ad- 
vance. He  does  not  know  that  the 
labor  cost  on  the  farm  has  doubled 
and  every  cost  factor  entering  into 
milk  production  has  increased  from 
100  to  200  percent. 

But,  as  stated  before,  the  war  is 
to  teach  us  some  new  lessons.  Al- 
ready $100,000,000,000  of  property 
In  this  country  is  segregated  into 
corrbines  actual  or  understood. 
Somf'  of  these  combines  are  in  the 
form  of  mere  (Jentlemen's  Agree- 
ments, wh«re  at  periodical  dinners 
prices  and  understandings  are  passed 
that  become  law.  The  farmer  is  too 
cmde  and  has  too  little  money  for 
euch  elusive  methods  for  evading  the 
law.  That  takes  hIgh-pHced  law- 
y«rs. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prosecute  these  great  combines  and 
we  know  the  result.  Standard  oil 
wai  broken  up  and  gasoline  sent  up. 
It  went  from  seven  cents  a  gallon  to 
2S  cftftts.  Railroads,  tobacco  and 
coal,  beef,  cotton  and  wool!  Hare 
TOtt  ever  beari  of  one  of  these  mar- 
nmtes  «p«n4iBf  a  flay  !n  5all  for  tIo- 
latln«  mntl-trust  laws? 

Oiganiied  RervlatHm 

When  enacted,  those  laws  were  the 
beat  that  we  could  devise,  but  they 
have  passed  forever.  A  new  era 
awaits  the  American  people,  that  of 
regulation.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
powers  conferred  upon  coal  and  food 
administrators  for  the  period  "dur- 
ing the  war"  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  die  afterwarat  If  prices  chn  be 
flOiBtroU«d  hjr  coYerainMit  ia  Umt  of 
'war,  bow  Khali  wt  (NW'tat  a  lMint*T 
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the  same  in  time  of  peace?  No  man 
hates  the  doctrines  of  radical  social- 
ism more  than  I  do,  but  we  may  as 
well  prepare  for  a  continuance  of 
some  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
found  necessary  in  war. 

The  great  combines  in  business 
and  commerce  are  more  firmly  estab- 
lished and  more  firmly  fixed  than  is 
the  constitution  of  our  government. 
Thi3  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
become  the  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny or  of  ours.  It  means  that  econ- 
omies must  come,  that  needless  ex- 
penses must  be  eliminated,  that  labor 
must  be  treated  fairly,  and  that 
profits  must  be  reasonable.  This  be- 
ing true,  the  farmers  must  organize 
or  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  truth 
has  become  an  axiom  that  the  farmer 
is  the  only  salesman  in  the  world 
who  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
price  of  his  product.  His  price  is 
made  by  the  middleman,  and  the 
farmer  can  take  that  price  or  allow 
his  product  to  spoil  on  his  hands. 

But  the  farmers  are  going  to  or- 
ganize. The  milk  producers  of  the 
country  are  forming  associations  and 
doing  it  everywhere.  In  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
which  is  less  than  one  year  old,-  ap- 
plications for  membership  are  com- 
ing in  faster  than  they  can  be  ac- 
knowledged. We  are  not  law  break- 
ers, we  act  wholly  within  "the  very 
letter  of  the  law.  We  have  a  right 
to  meet  and  talk  over  our  problems, 
to  consider  cost  of  production,  and 
under  the  federal  laws  of  our  land 
to  say  what  we  ought  to  receive  for 
our  product.  '  Under  some  stato 
enactments,  the  restrictions  are 
more  binding,  but  nowhere  can  farm- 
ers be  prohibited  from  co-operative 
organization.  Nowhere  can  they  be 
prevented  from  placing  their  milk  in 
the  hands  of  an  agent  to  contract 
and  sell  for  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage he  can  obtain. 

Kilk  Commissions 

Commissions  are  being  appointed 
in  various  cities,  upon  which  are  rep- 
resentatives of  producers,  consumers 
and  distributors.  Hearings  are  be- 
ing held  to  find  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
first  to  report  has  been  Detroit,  which 
on  Thanksgiving  day  reported  that 
$3.35  per  cwt.  should  be  paid  to 
farmers  at  their  milk  stations  during 
the  next  four  months,  for  milk  test- 
ing 3.5  percent ;that  consumers,  in 
order  to  give  producers  and  distribu- 
tors a  fair  price,  should  pay  14  cents 
per  quart  or  eight  cents  per  pint  for 
delivered  milk. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston 
are  all  conducting  investigations, 
and  without  doubt  when  these  are 
completed  the  results  will  have  wide 
influence  upon  the  price  of  milk  in 
other  parts  of  the  country;  and  until 
conditions    shall    materially    change 

Shviag  the  IndMtry 
Th«  nation  Is  confronted  by  some 
very  serious  problems  In  connection 
with  the  dairy  business — problemi 
that  must  not  be  ot^erlooked.  Had 
prices  remained  as  they  were  on* 
year  a««,  the  dairy  herds  would  hare 
vanished  Mice  the  dew.  Neither  pa- 
triotism nor  altruism  requires  any 
man  to  run  his  business  at  a  loss. 
Tho  dairy  cow  Is  as  necessary  back 
of  the  trenches  as  Is  the  soldier  In 
the  trenches.  The  dairy  cow  has 
been  preserved  to  this  nation  and  to 
the  world  by  the  organleatlon  of 
milk  producers. 

Net  alone  has  this  heen  a  bless- 
ing to  th«  wwrld  at  tartt,  hut  It  ba« 
ywaetftt  to  th*  Cfttn  «IM  «Mtfnue« 
fmiHf  ttel  tke  AVW  liMe  «mfi  fl^ 


men  and  wagons  In  the  distribution 
of  milk — if  these  and  many  other 
economies  were  practised,  milk  could 
be    delivered    for    several    cents   less 
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to  the  land.  To  milk  producers  it 
has  brought  millions  of  dollars  in 
added  price  of  milk.  No  milk  pro- 
ducer ever  invested  a  dollar  in  fees 

or  in  commissions  to  local  or  state  per  quart  than  at  present.  Many  of 
associations  that  did  not  reward  him  these  economies  are  being  considered 
richly  for  his  Investment.  and  It  may  become  necessary  for  the 

But  in  every  upbuilding  movement    "^^'k  producers  themselves  to  shorten 
there    are   always   those   who   would    *^^®  road  between  the  producers  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  benefits,    consumers  for  the  benefit  of  both, 
who  would  occupy  the  front  seats  at 

the   show,    but   who   prefer   to    "let  Organization  Activities 

George  do  the  work".  There  are  Care  of  Surplus.-In  the 'field  of 
others  whose  motto  is  "my  way  or  co-operation  will  come  the  manufac 
no  play  .  who  are  not  yet  fitted  for  turing  of  milk  and  especially  surplus 
democracy;  men  who  are  either  supplies  of  milk  by  co-operative  con- 
Kaisers  or  quitters.  But  this  great  densaries.  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
industry  is  fa^t  organizing  and  get-  tories.  If  the  time  shall  come  when 
ting  ready  to  do  its  part  in  furnish-  thru  public  restraint  or  if  dealers  de- 
ing  he  world  with  the  food  that  the  dine  to  give  the  producers  a  reason- 
Almighty  wrote  into  the  menu  of  able  price  for  their  milk,  every  as- 
every  growing  child  and  commended  sociation  or  community  supporting 
to  every   adult.  500    cows    or    more    should    have    a 

This  industry  inventories  not  less  manufacturing  plant  of  some  kind 
than  one  and  a  half  bUlion  dollars  to  care  for  Its  product;  for  never 
in  cows,  and  as  much  more  for  build-  again  will  the  time  come  when  milk 
ings  and  equipment  to  care  for  them,  antl  milk  products  will  return  to 
The    milk    and    milk    products    from    former  prices. 

these  cows  are  worth  at  an  average        Supplying  many  of  our  condensar- 

les,  not  less  than  100,000  pounds  of 
milk  are  received  dally.  The  value 
of  this  milk  for  ten  (Jays  would  build 
and  equip  a  condensary  which  could 
be  owned  by  the  producers,  and  al- 
tho  it  stands  idle  and  unused 
^'  *^®  P""^*^®  o'  would  be  worth  its  cost  many  times 
this  milk  shall  rise  or  fall  but  one  over  every  year  In  the  added  price 
cent  per  hundred  pounds.  It  means  a  the  farmer  patrons  would  receive  for 
variance  to  the  producers  of  more  their  milk, 
than    four   million   dollars   per   year, 
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All  ^fjr  Grain  i 
GoestoMu4(et 


of  $3  per  cwt.  for  milk,  the  enormous 
sum  of  $2,640,000,000  annually. 
If  one-half  Is  sold  and  the  the 
other  half  consigned  by  the  pro- 
ducer, we  shall  find  that  44,- 
000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  finds 
its  way  to  market 


•■Iks'- 


'  MO      ll^    alT 

•i 


Buying  Feed. — Who  can  explain 
why  sane  men  outside  of  asylums 
should  raise  corn,  oats  and  barley, 
sell  it  to  the  local  dealers  who  In 
turn  ship  It  away  to  the  feed  manu- 
facturers to  be  mixed  with  molasses 
and  grain  hulls,  shipped  back  thru 
retail  merchants,  brokers,  etc.,  and 
finally  resold  to  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duced it,  with  all  the  added  costs, 
commissions,  profits  and  called  a  bal- 
anced ration?  Why  don't  farmers  by 
co-operative  efforts  own  their  own 
feed  mills,  mix  their  own  grains  and 
save  this  foolish  waste  for  them- 
selves? 

loyalty  to  Organization 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  empha- 
size most  »the  necessity  of  co-opera- 
ing  of  cost  will  come  slowly  unless  tion  and  constant  loyalty  to  your  or- 
it  be  thru  co-operation  upon  the  part  ganization.  Appeals  that  have  been 
of  producers.  There  are  thousands  made  thru  the  public  press  to  In- 
of  examples,  and'they  are  multiply-  cite  hostilHy  to  the  farmers  have 
ing  rapidly,  demonstrating  this  state-  been  unworthy  and  will  soon  vanish 
ment.  The  California  Fruit  Grow-  when  the  public  shall  come  to  know 
ors'  Association,  selling  nearly  $50,  the  real  truth.  The  loudest  cry  that 
000  000  worth  of  citrus  fruit  each  we  have  heard  has  been  that  the 
year  over  the  country,  is  perhaps  our  farmers  are  keeping  their  milk  from 
most    illustrious    example.       It     for-    the  babies  and  placing  It  so  high  that 


It  is  therefore  manifest  to  the  milk 
producers  that  If  by  co-operation 
they  can  make  Insistent  their  de- 
mand for  a  reasonable  price,  the 
ends  to  be  bbtalned  will  fully  justify 
the  effort  and  expense  of  organi- 
zation. 

Rights  of  Consumers 
In  a  discussion  on  this  subject  It 
would  be  thoughtless  on  the  part  of 
producers  not  to  consider  the  rights 
of  consumers,  not  alone  In  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  milk,  but 
in  many  other  articles  of  food.  Eco- 
nomies should  be  found  that  ought 
to  lessen  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
I  am  expressing  only  my  personal 
opinion  when  I  say  that  such  lessen- 
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SUCRENE  FEEDS 

Bring  Better  Results  at  Less  Cost 

Help  win  the  war!  Your  grain  made  into  bread  goes  much 
farther  to  feed  Uncle  Sam's  army  than  when  made  into  meat  or 
dairy  products— and  it  brings  you  better  profits. 

Sucrene  Feeds  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  grain  feeds.  They 
are  composed  of  materials  known  to  possess  high  feeding  value 
in  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  etc  Tested,  proven  and 
positively  guaranteed  in  quality,  and  cost  you  less  than  any  good 
ration  you  can  mix  yourself. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  the  Leader 

Stop  making  milk  at  a  loss.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  produces  more      ji^^'Sir^ 
milk  at  less  cost  than  other  feeds.    Here's  the  proof:  '"*    "" 

Thos.  Y.  Haclcett,  one  of  the  bimest  dairymen  in  Salem  County, 
N.  J.,  writea:  "I  can  honestly  say  that  Sucrene  has  made  me  more 
money  than  any  feed  1  ever  bought.  It  producea  larger  quantities  of 
inilk  at  low  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  stock  in  best  of  health." 

Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of  the  molasses  and 
well-balanced  variety  of  clean,  wholesome  grain  products  it  contains. 

Why  ate  com  worth  $S0  p*r  ton  or  more,    ^■■■•■■■■■•■■■■•■■■•i 
vrfaen  you  can  buy  a  standard,  readv-mixcd  feed    I        Please  send  me  illustrated  literalureoal 
tor  less  money  and  get  better  results  because  it  is  a    S    feeds  checked  below:  (I2( 

scientifically  balanced  feed  of  guaranteed  uniform    I        O  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
quality?  {        D  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

Try  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Order  a  ton  from  your    1        D  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
dealer.    If  he  does  not  handle  it,  write  ua  his  name    ■        D  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  !        O  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steen 

Fill  out  and  mail  ua  the  coupon  today.  Check  ■  D  Amco  Dairy  Feed 
the  'feeds  in  which  you  are  interested.  S    , ,    ,    ,   , 

■    Mu  dealer  a  name ^^ 

American  Milling  Co.  j  '*-^-    ~    -        ^**— 

Dept.  12  ^  Peoria,  Illinois   '   ^v  fw-^^.............. ^ 

(/6  YtaT$  JlmtTica'$  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Spectallsb)    \   P.O. „..5<afc 


^A  eow  •  bcatth  la  not  complat*  wtthoat  •  {MrfMt  odihr. 
Cskad  Bac,  ao  Ukely  to  occur  at  tha  ealvlnc  parlod,  la 
quickly  alimloatad  by  applying  Bag  Balm,  tba  graat  haal. 
lag,  panaCraUng  eintmcal. 
■oraa,  cnta,  ebapa  braia«a,er*cka,banehaa,  eowpox.fcrav 
land  othar  oddar  trvublaa  promptly  claar  op  wbaa  Bic 


spoUand  othar  oddar  trvublaa  promptly  claar  op  wbai 
mbn  la  iu«d.  Sold  by  dmgglata  and  raad  daalara  la 
fOs.  psckagas     BooUat,  'UMr7  WrlaUas^"  trss. 

LM 


-   Oslry 
'AMociatloa 

Co., 

(LysriaavllU, 

Vt. 


merly  cost  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia 15  percent  of  their  entire  pro- 
•liict  to  sell  and  market  it.  Today 
fhis  cost  thru  co-operation  of  grow- 
ers has  been  reduced  to  two  percent. 
Xo  rational  man  can  excuse  or  de- 
f'^nd  foolish  waste  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  This  is  not 
all  the  fault  of  the  distributor.  Much 
f>f  it  arises  thru  rivalry  for  business 
:ind  extravagances,  having  their 
"rigin  In  the  field  of  competition. 


the  poor  could  not  buy  It.  Why  not 
fix  the  price  of  steel  by  what  the 
poor  man  can  afford  to  pay  for  an 
axe  or  shovel?  The  theory  is  not 
one  that  can  be  made  practical. 

The  hearts,  hands  and  pockets  of 
the  farmers  are  as  open  to  charity  and 
good  deeds  as  are  those  of  any  class 
of  our  citizens.  They  contribute  their 
share  to  support  the  poor  in  taxes 
or  to  help  buy  milk  for  the  poor  If 
need  be,  but  they  do  not  believe  that 


70  Acre  Equipped  Farm  $5600 
Only  8  Miles  .o 

CIty.of  100,000  people;  on  stJite  road,  only  a  mile  to 
nice  vlUaKo;  60  acros  fertile,  well-drained  tlllase, brook- 
watered  piusture:  40  bcarliiR  apple  trees;  ko-xI  S-roo:n 
house;«plendl(l  barn  for  14  cows  and  5  horsc8.2  poultry 
houses,  milk  house  and  Rara(?e:  owner  has  2  farms  and 
Is  acllInK  one,  It  ukeu  now  he  throws  in  i  cows,  bull,  2 
calves,  2  hOKs.raower,  plows. harrows.  eultlvatorH.small 
toola  and  part  of  hay  and  (fraln;  !«i.")<)00  and  easy  terms 
takes  It;  details  patje  23  stroiifs  C'ataloeneof  321  bar- 
gains In  a  dozen  states,  copy  mailed  free 
T  .S'H^.il'^RH^T'  I'AkM  AGENCY.  DEPT.  1765, 
Land  Title  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Go  Where  Land  Is  Low  Priced. 

Last  year  we  iinsed  gome  of  our  Investor  friends  to 
purchase  cerUiln  farm  lands  In  >:a8torn  «'kla»ioiiiawMch 
were  :  hen  offered  at  from  MS.OO  to  J.'jO.OO  cer  acre. 
Man  of  these  farms  In  1017  earned  for  their  owners 
wvctjI  times  the  cost  per  aero  In  1916.  We  fctlll  have  a 
few  fannaU8te<l  for  sale  ut  very  attractive  prices.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  man  who  «anta 
tobuy  a  farm.  We  do  not  own  these  lands  but  mith  a 
view  to  InereaHlnK  the  number  of  farn  ers  aloDg  our 
railroad,  and  thereby  building  up  our  trade  territory, 
we  have  Intereateil  ourselves  In  the  matter  of  distribute 
Ing  Information  |n  terrllory  where  we  know  there  at« 

f;ood  farmers,  hoping  that  we  can  move  some  of  them 
nlo  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

.„  y^^  •','.'  ""'  ,<"'«'"Ke  anything  for  our  services.  We 
will  he  well  repaid  If  our  territory  Is  built  up  by  the  re- 
moval thereto  of  a  num))er  of  men  who  know  how  to 
farm.  If  you  are  Interestea  In  a  farm  In  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, of  the  kind  referred  to  above,  write  me  for  par- 
ticulars. R.  \V.  HOC  KAUAY, 

Industrial  Commissioner  M.  K.  *  T.  Py., 
1606  Railway  Exchange  lildi;.,  st.  Loula,  Mo. 


Beacon 
Lamp 


EREE 


Lights  Your  Home  Like  D*y. 

100    Candle    Power    Ineondeaeont 

pure  white  lijrht  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  cloctridty. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HODHS 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom   we   can   refer   new  customen. 


Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
today.    AGENTS  WA&TED. 


ip< 
secure  a  Beacon  Lump  PRBBii.  Writ« 
SO. 
BONE  SUPPLY  CO..    $t  Home  BIdg..  Hansu  City.  M* 


E 


iLEA^E  mention  Penn.iylvnnia  Farmer  wheli 
writing  to  our  advertUeri.  They  want  to  know 
and  w«  want  them  to  know  t hat  you  read  It  all. 


Other  unnecessary  costs  come  from    the  burden   Is  solely  upon  them. 


the  demand  of  con<?umers  and  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  business  by 
Hoards  of  Health  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons. If  Boards  of  Health  would  per- 
mit milk  to  be  sold  in  bulk  and  un- 


Another  thought,  and  this  Is  not 
in  a  defiant  mood,  but  merely  In  the 
way  of  re-assurance.  The  milk  pro- 
ducers need  have  no  fears  of  legiti- 
mate co-operating  organizations  or  of 


pasteurized.    If   consumers  would   go  sleeping    laws    never    intended    for 

to  milk  stations  or  grocers  and  get  their  regulation.  The  anti-trust 

their   milk,   if    when    delivered    they  laws  of  this  country  are  constantly 

would  carefully  return  the  bottles  In  violated    everywhere    by    the    great 

which    their  milk   is   bought,    if   all  corporations   and    business    interests 

would  pay   for  the  milk   purchased,  of  this  country,  and  milk  producers 

if  dealers  would  divide  up  their  terri-  are  not  going  to  be  made  an  excep- 

tory  and  save  unnecessary  travel  of  tion. 


Surprise  Christmas  Package 
206  Pieces Finest  Quality 

Address  Labels,  Enclosure  Cards,  Tags,  Seals,  etc.,  many  of  them 
embossed   In   six  or  eight  colors. 

THIS   SPLENDID   ASSORTMENT   CONSISTS  OF: 


100  Assorted   Santa  Claus,  Polnsettlas.   Hollv  I  I.artfe  Foldlni;  Christmas  Letter 

Bells,  Autumn  Leaf  and  Novelty  Stickers  2  Booklets. 

25  Assorted  Lartfc  Gummed  Seals.  "A  Merry  10  New  Year  Labels. 

Christmas."  Etc.  5  Dainty  Enclosure  Cards,  all  dlfTerent 

16  Lerite  Stamps,  "Please  Do  Not  Open  Until  5  Small  Taiis. 

Christmas,"  Etc.  3  Medium  Size  Enclosure  Cards. 

16  Small  Stamps,  "Merry  Christmas."  Etc.  .3  Medium  SUe  Enclosure  Gift  Tajis. 

16  Special  Stampa,"Pleasc  Do  Not  Open  Until  2  Beautiful  Larite  c:hrUtmas  Tans 

■'.Etc.  ~  "        -  .   .  -  -.-    .  


Cbriatmaa' 


2  Beautiful  Large  Christmas  Gift  Cards. 

GRAND  TOTAL  206  PIECES. 


This  wonderful  package  will  bo  sent  prepaid  for  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  75  cents  each  or  for  one 
subscription  and  25  cents  addlticnal. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

261  South  Third  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i 
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Vennsytvania  Farmer 


POULTRY  and  esrss  are  srolne  to  be 

*  the  bis  money-makers  this  year. 
Hoover  is  beseechiriGr  little  and  blgr 
poultry  raisers  to  double— triple— quad- 
ruple their  products.  We  should  raise 
twice  as  much  poultry  and  eecs  as  we 
did  last  year."  And  prices  will  remain 
high— cmd  go  hifrher.  The  demand  will  take  oaro 
of  that.  Why,  New  York  City  alone  connunied 
annoally  One-Half  Billion  More  Kk^s  than  tb« 
IcreateetegK-produeini;  i^tatc  in  America^ 
yielded  last  year!  Get  wise.  Get  ^ 

hatches  started  quick  I  Plan  for 
bigger  hatches  of  better  chicks. 
Get  abatch-increaainK  wonder— a 

1918X-R«yln«ubator 

Combines  20  Excluaive 
X-Kay  Features.  Com- 
pletely hatchcH  on  only 
one  fllling  oil  durinir 
entire  hatch.  Duplex 
Central  Heating  Plant 
—  directly  underneath, 
irivea  natural,  moist 
motherhenheat.X-Ray 
Automatic  Trip  regu- 
latea  flam*— do  chilled 
ana  —  no  overheatad 
Bides.  Read  all  about  ita 
20  remarkable  hatch- 
increasing,  labor,  time 
and  rooney-aaving  fea- 
tures—and remember, 
it  is  shipped 

Express  Prepaid 

to  practically  all  points. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

I  D«f  Mtinn.  Uari 


iM.aKe        Per  Year 

More  Money 


■ATCHING  and  SELLING  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

No  experience 

required.     We 

tf-aoh  you  how. 

BlK'lemurid  In 

every  locality. 

Write  for  free 

book  of  facts. 

Biu«  Hco  Mammoth 

Easy  work — takt-i  only  :i  few  mln- 

uteu  a  day.    Small  space  iiwded. 

U»e   y»ur»pr«**nt    rrll»f.      l-ViuipineDt 

I  for  iUrlf.   NOW  U  the  lime  In  inv^li^cstc. 

Q      1    r'nr'w;    TelU  all   mbont  t>»y  Dlil  f'hick  busiaeaa 

DOOKrlvCD.  and    fsrtn    about   Blur   Urn   Mammotta 

iMobator  and  Colony  Hrooden.     WRrTF.  TODAV. 

WATSON  MFa.  CO.,  ZOIS  An  Strwt,    LMcasUr,  Pa. 


For  Sale, 


Used    and   Rebuilt 
Machinery 

22  II.  Peerless.  st<?am  traction  engine. 

22  H   Stevens.  20  II   Hilber,  two  20  II.   Rumleys. 

IS  H.  and  22  H    Wool  Bros.. 

19  H    Tort  Huron,  H  H.  Pittu.  18  H.  Huber, 

18  H.  .NicholH  and  Hhepjrd. 

18  and  20  M    Bjker,  l.'i  II    Port  Huron. 

15  H  tTane.  12  H   t^iute.  S  H.  Oa&r-Soott 

portable,  20  H.  Ku»iell  portable, 

32  In.  and  .36  In.  Wood  Bros.  Hteel  threshem. 

28  In.,  32  In.  and  Ad  In  (;««.  m  m.  and  32  in. 

Advance,  31  In.  r,aar-Sr  if.  30  In    and  34  la. 

Plttf,  iH  In.  and  32  I"   NirlioU  and  J^hepard. 

BIkSIx  and  .No    1  Blnlsell  clo.er  hullers: 

I'ltlfl  and  HulMT  tx-an  lliret  le.H 

Write  ua  for  comidelo  us«';l  ma<-^lnery  list. 

Have  money  by  buylnic  u»cd  machinery. 

The     BANTING     MFG.     COMPANY 

114  Superior  St..  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Ont  Turn  Crank 
Tiirit  Evtry  Etf 

Bent   construction. 

Simplest    to  operate.    ' 
00,  100,  150.  200  effi 


Writ*  for  1910 
Catalog. 

Roller  Tray  Incubator  Co. 

302  Grant  Ava.,  Nutlajr,  New  Jersey. 


Onions  Appi..,^Pot.to.., 


Frult«,   poultry  and  all  produce  wanted 
CIBBfl  A  BRO..  ;i26  N.  Front  Ht 


^oftftrp 


WINTEE  SUCCULENTS  FOR  LAY- 
ma  HENS 


Pblla.   Pa. 


Selby  Service  Satisfies  iHlJ?..  "^oJuli;  SS 

ctica,  Penna.  Potatoes  a  specialty.    Returns  day  fooda 

are  soM.    Ask  for  our  market  letter. 

8ELBY  PRODUCK  CO  .  PHILADELPHIA. 


».«,»*■  1i„i^^m  Pa!^  .Send  as  your  csWea,eti», 
OC8t  trices  rata  sheUbarKB,black  waloutc. 
feutt«rnata  and  dre  seed  poultry  for  the  holldaya 

WM.  H.    COHEN   A   COMPANY.  __, 

S2«  WASHINOTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ICE  SKATES 


The  All  Clamp  Hockey  is  the  ideal 
skate  lor  boys.  Sizes  run  from 
iih^  to  11%  Inches,  Cast  Steel  run- 
ners, polished,  full  nickel  plated. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THEM 

Send  us  three  yearly  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Fanner  at  75 
cents  each  and  we  will  send  you 
the  skates  by  prepaid  post. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


With  winter  at  hand  and  the  hens 
in  the  laying  house,  the  poultryman 
must  resort  to  artificial  means  to 
supply  succulent  material  if  he  is  de- 
sirous to  keep  his  flock  in  good  con- 
dition. By  a  succulent  food  is  meant 
one  which  contains  an  abundance  of 
vegetable  juices;  that  Is,  the  juices 
of  a  green  growing  plant.  •  Succu- 
leniij  furnish  nutriments  in  the 
proper  proportion  and  also  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  hen's  ration. 
They  act  as  a  mild  laxative  agent 
and  help  to  regulate  the  digestive 
system,  thus  keeping  the  flock  in  a 
normal  and  healthy  condition.  Palat- 
ability  is  also  increased  and  greater 


vogue  at  the  present  time  Is  the 
spreading  of  the  oats  in  the  incuba- 
tor cellar  or  in  the  brooder  houee. 
The  oats  should  not  be  sprouted  in 
long  rows  but  In  squares  of  four  feet. 
Plenty  of  water  and  heat  should  al- 
ways be  supplied  but  an  excess  should 
be  avoided.  When  the  sprouts  are 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
length,  they  should  be  fed,  as  at  this 
stage  the  shoots  are  most  tender. 

In  feeding,  each  hen  should  receive 
about  Tfne  square  Inch  per  day  and 
generally  fed  at  noon.  When  using 
beets,  one-half  of  a  fair  sized  beet 
should  be  given  to  every  ten  birds. 
The  beet  should  be  hung  up  on  a 
nail  about  a  foot  from  the  floor 
and  the  hens  should  be  allowed  to 
pick  at  it.  One  word  of  caution  and 
that  is,  that  neither  beets  nor  oats 
should  be  fed  In  excess  due  to  their 
laxative  powers  as  diarrhoea  may 
result.  During  the  first  week 
of  feeding  the  droppings  may  seem  to 
contain  a  little  blood  and  of  softer 


This  Man  Finds  Profits  in  Good  Care 


effi''iency  is  thus  obtained  which 
gives  a  material  increase  in  egg  pro- 
duction. 

For  succulent  feeds,  mangle  wurt- 
zels.  sprouted  oats,  lettuce,  and  cab- 
bage   may    be    recommended.      The 
latter   two    are   generally    more   ex- 
pensive to  supply  and  not  easily  ob- 
tained  unless  one  has   an   abundant 
supply   at   hand.      Mangel   beeta   an- 
.wer  very  well  all  the  necessary  re- . 
quirements.      They   furnish   a   cheap 
source   of    supplying    Bucculents    as 
they    can    be   readily   grown    and  a 
large  yi«ld  can  be  obtained  from  a 
small  acreage.     Mangel  beete  should 
be  the  first  crop  grown  on  the  poultry 
farm  and  should  be  given  preference 
over  grain  for  poultry  feeding.  When 
beets   are    grown    on    the    farm,   the 
rows  should  be  wide  enough  to  admit 
of    boree   cultivation,    thus   reducing 
the  cost  of  production.     Before  har- 
vesting  the  crop,    the   tops   can   be 
cut  and  fed  to  the  birds.     The  beets 
can  be  kept  in  a  root  cellar  or  in  a 
specially  constructed  pit  out  of  doors. 
Instead  of  using  beets,  sprouted  oats 
can   be   used.        The  oats  should  be 
soaked     for     twenty-four     hours    in 
warm   water  In   galvanized   pails   or 
pans.      During   the   soaking,    five   or 
ten  drops  of  formalin  should  be  added 
to  kill  the  spores  of  moulds,  thus  in- 
suring a  clean  and  sweet  feed.    After 
the   oats    have   been   soaked    for   the 
I  specified  time,  they  can  be  spread  out 
upon  trays  about  an  inch  thick  and 
put  In  racks  consisting  generally  of 
»even  to  eight  trays  per  rack.     The 
trayi>    should    be    about    ten    inches 
apart  to  admit  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  racks  should  be  Itept  at  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  60  to  80  de- 
grees.    Another  method  which  is  in 


consistency  but  this  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  as  it  indicates  that  the  hens 
are  receiving  a  little  too  much.  In 
such  a  case,  the  succulents  should  be 
fed  daily,  but  a  smaller  amount,  and 
fed  on  every  alternate  day  and  then 
gradually  increased  until  the  proper 
proportion  Is  reached. — W.  W.,  New 
Jersey. 
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have  at  least  two  openings  protected 
by  duck  .  covered  screens  each  four 
by  three  feet  In  size.  • 

In  our  houses  of  this  size,  not  more 
than  one  of  these  screens  Is  closed 
at  night  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather.  We  have  found  that  mois- 
ture will  almost  invarably  collect  oa 
the  celling  if  both  of  the  screens  are 
closed. 

In  a  house  ten  by  twelve  feet,  con- 
taining twenty-five  fowls,  we  find  one 
screen  of  the  size  mentioned  sufil- 
cient,  but  it  has  been  found  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  this  screen  be  left 
open  a  few  inches  at  night  in  order 
to  avoid  the  collection  of  moisture 
on  the  ceiling. 

Curtains  are  used  at  the  droppings 
boards  and  it  has  been  found  best  in 
mild  weather  to  drop  these  and  leave 
the  front  screens  open  rather  than 
close  the  front  screens  and  leave  the 
droppings  board  curtain  up. 

The  windows  In  the  poultry  house 
should  be  constructed  so  they  can  be 
used  for  ventilation  when  beating 
storms  make  the  opening  of  the 
screens  Impossible. 

A  very  good  plan  of  ventilating 
which  we  have  found  very  satisfac- 
tory is  to  cut  a  hole  one  foot  square 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  poultry  house 
over  the  roosts  and  as  near  the  roof 
AS  possible.  From  this  hole  con- 
Btruct  a  tight  chute  to  carry  the  air 
over  the  heads  of  the  fowls  on  the 
roosts  and  diffuse  it  over  the  cell- 
ing. A  hinged  door,  controlled-  by 
a  rod  passed  down  the  chute,  should 
be  placed  over  the  opening.  In  a  ten 
by  twelve  pen  one  such  opening  will 
be  found  sufficient,  but  two  will  be 
needed  in  pens  twenty  feet  square. 
One  opening  to  every  ten  feet  of 
length  is  a  good   rule  to   follow. 

In  cold  stormy  times,  when  the 
front  screens  cannot  be  opened,  suf- 
ficient ventilation  can  be  obtained  by 
opening  the  ventilators,  thus  draw- 
ing a  current  of  air  thru  the  duck 
screens  and  out  the  chute  or  other- 
wise as  the  case  may  be.  Such  ven- 
tilators will  also  be  found  a  great 
help  in  keeping  the  houses  cool  in  hot 
weather. — J.  Raymond  Kessler, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  WINTER  FLIGHT  OF  BEES 


CEILINO  MOISTURE 


Moisture  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
poultry  house  is  an  indication  of 
poor  ventilation,  overcrowding  of  the 
house,  or  both.  It  is  a  danger  signal 
and  should  be  remedied  at  once,  for 
in  a  very  short  time  the  litter  will 
become  damp  from  the  condensed 
moisture.  A  damp  house  is  bound  to 
breed  disease,  particularly  such  dis- 
eases as  chicken  pox,  canker  and 
roup. 

It  is  a'  hard  matter  to  keep  the 
poultry  house  dry  during  the  long 
spells  of  rainy,  sunless  weather  so 
frequent  during  the  fall  and  winter 
seaeon,  but  it  can   be  accomplished. 

Ceiling  moisture  is  usually  first 
brought  about  by  closing  the  house 
too  tightly  at  night,  causing  the 
moist  heat  rising  from  the  fowls  to 
condense  upon  the  ceiling.  While 
the  days  are  warm  and  sunny,  the 
moisture  evaporates,  but  when 
cloudy,  rainy  spells  prevail  the  mois- 
ture rapidly  accumulates  and  soon  be- 
comes a  serious  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  flock. 

Every  poultry  house  should  have 
mufllin  or  duck  screens  of  sufficient 
size  in  the  front.  A  house  eighteen 
by  twenty  feet  with  an  average 
height  of  8ix  feet,  housing  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  hens,  ehonld 


The  thirtieth  day  of  January  was  a 
cloudy,  foggy,  drizzly  day,  with  the 
temperature  at  about  48  degrees. 
The  bees  came  out  in  full  force,  their 
first  flight  in  over  a  month.  Altho 
bees  will  live  thru  a  much  longer 
period  of  confinement,  it  is  necessary 
for  their  health  and  well-being  that 
they  may  fly  out  at  least  once  or 
twice  during  our  long  winter  months. 
The  results  of  too  long  confinement 
are  seen  in  vast  numbers  of  dead 
beea  in  spring — there  are  a  large 
number  which  perish  under  the  best 
conditions — and  in  attacks  of  dysen- 
tery which  weaken  the  survivors. 
Therefore  it  is  always  a  satisfaction 
to  the  bee-keeper  to  see  his  beea  fly- 
ing out  on  warm,  calm  days  in  win- 
ter, as  it  means  longer  life  and  re- 
newed vigor  to  the  colonies. 

The  mid-winter  flight  is  attended 
by  some  danger  to  these  bees.  The 
warmth  of  the  sun,  shining  directly 
on  the  colonies,  may  tempt  the  bees 
to  fly  out,  even  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  strong  and  chill.  Under 
these  circumstances  many  of  the 
bees  are  numbed  by  the  cold  and  are 
lost.  A  sudden  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  may  overtake  others,  and  being 
weak  and  half-helpless  from  long 
inaction,Hhey  never  reach  the  shelter 
of  the  hive.    This  Is  only  one  of  tba 
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many  dangers  which  threaten  the 
lives  of  worker  bees,  and  bring  many 
of  them   to  an  untimely  death. 

.The  flight  of  bees  In  winter  and 
spring  is  unlike  their  summer  filght. 
There  Is  not  the  same  headlong  haste 
to  begin  the  journey;  they  usually 
crawl  about  on  the  alighting  board, 
or  up  the  front  of  the  hive,  before 
taking  flight.  Even  their  hum  is 
different — a  lower  tone,  not  quite  as 
sharp  and  decisive  as  in  summer. 
Probably  th^Ir  wings  vibrate  less 
rapidly  In  winter,  after  a  long  period 
of  inactivity  In  cold  air.  Again,  the 
workers  which  come  forth  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring  have  reached 
extreme  old  age  for  bees.  Probably 
they  were  hatched  in  September,  and 
are  therefore  seven  or  eight  months 
old,  almost  double  the  age  of  bees 
which  hatch  out  in  spring  and  are 
doomed  to  die  In  three  or  four 
months  from  over-work  and  expos- 
ure. These  veterans  of  w^lnter  are 
spared  to  perpetuate  the  colony  from 
year  to  year,  but  their  work  Is  done 
when  the  first  brood  of  spring  Is 
ready  for  active  out-door  work,  and 
probably  not  a  single  bee  of  the  win- 
ter colony  lives  till  mid-summer. 

When  the  bees  come  out  of  the 
hive  in  winter  they  seem  to  fly 
straight  away,  without  the  elaborate 
circling  flight  with  which  bees  Im- 
press on  their  own  senses  the  loca- 
tion of  their  home,  that  they  may 
return  unerringly  after  each  filght. 
The  knowledge  of  location  seems  to 
remain  with  the  bees  till  their  last 
filght,  and  Is  not  even  forgotten 
when  they  come  out  after  six  or  eight 
weeks'  confinement  in  their  hive.  It 
seems  probable  that  they  may  re- 
member the  different  localities  where 
they  gathered  fall  nectar  during 
their  first  flights,  but  if  they  revisit 
these  places  in  winter  they  will  be 
Badly  disappointed.  However,  the 
spring  branch  where  they  obtained 
water  is  still  running  as  they  knew 
it  months  ago,  and  here  we  may  see 
them  drinking  on  this  mild  January 
afternoon.  Perhaps  after  a  vain 
search  for  flowers  over  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  bees  return  to  their 
homes,  satisfied,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  live  on  the  garnered  sweets 
of  seasons  past  and  gone. — John 
Marsh,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 


Vennsytv^n^afTi^rmer 

PROGRESS  WITH  POULTRY 
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,The  farmer  who  becomes  Interested 
in  purebred  poultry  Is  likely  to  show 
considerable  enthusiasm  in  the  foun- 
dation stock.  The  first  enthusiasm 
will  carry  him  over  many  of  the  dis- 
appointments which  may  occur  in  the 
development  of  the  fiock.  However, 
after  the  foundation  of  the  business 
has  been  established  nothing  but 
progress  will  enable  him  to  continue 
his  interest  in  the  birds.  The  busi- 
ness must  show  progress  and  this 
means  that  the  profits  must  Increase 
and  the  fiock  improve.  For  example, 
Smith  buys  a  pen  of  fine  purebred 
fowls  and  after  the  first  two  years 
he  looks  over  the  flock  and  notes  its 
condition.  The  birds  may  have  been 
carelessly  bred  and  housed  and  all 
this  will  show  in  the  appearance  of 
the  flock.  Lice  and  mites  also  mark 
the  birds  in  a  short  time  with  that 
appearance  of  low  vitality  which  Is 
often  present  among  certain  Individ- 
uals in  farm  flocks.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years.  Smith  loses  his 
initial  enthusiasm  over  purebred 
poultry  and  if  he  cannot  brace  up 
and  show  an  Improvement  he  will 
soon  be  out  of  the  business.  Noth- 
ing but  progress  with  the  flock  will 
hold  his  interest,  and  there  will  be 
no  progress  without  careful  manage- 
ment and  the  same  brand  of  enthus- 
iasm which  started  the  business. 

Jones  buys  a  pen  of  fowls  and  gives 
them  proper  care,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  he  may  have  lost  much  of 
the  amateurish  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  went  Into  the  business, 
but  he  has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
fowls  and  the  general  progress  in 
the  business  assists  him  in  keeping 
up  his  interest.  There  are  many 
points  of  Interest  in  raising  poultry 
and  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  become 
enthusiastic  about  hens  but  such  en- 
thusiasm will  not  last  long  unless  it 
is  backed  up  by  signs  of  progress  In 
the  business.  Progress  with  poultry 
means  study  and  hard  work.  One 
week  of  poor  care  cannot  be  repaired 
during  the  next  week.  Probably  the 
reason  that  there  are  so  few  real 
successes  with  farm  flocks  is  the  fact 
thai  there  Is  no  period  when  the 
poultry  man  can  relax. — R.  G.  Klrby. 


THE  EARLY  LAYING  PULLET 


A  WHEATLESS  RATION 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  feeding  a  wheatless 
poultry  ration  in  its  regular  experi- 
mental work  at  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land, with  results  comparing  favor- 
ably with  egg  yields  secured  on  ra- 
tions containing  wheat.  The  wheat- 
les3   ration    is   as   follows: 

Scratch      Mixture. — Two      pounds 
cracked  com,  one  pound  oats. 

Dry     Mash. — Three     pound     com 
meal,  one  pound  beef  scrap. 

.  The  scratch  mixture  and  dry  mash 
were  used  in  about  equal  quantities. 
A  flock  of  30  leghorn  pullets  fed  this 
wheatless  ration  produced  an  aver- 
age of  147.3  eggs  during  their  first 
laying  year,  showing  that  wheat  is 
not  essential  for  egg  laying. 


An  experienced  poultry  woman 
says:  "No  difference  how  cheap,  I 
have  never  yet  found  a  really  poor 
incubator,  nor  one  that  would  not 
hatch  you  plenty  of  chicks  If  you 
strove  to  do  your  duty  by  it.  Every 
fanner's  wife  should  have  at  least 
one  good  Incubator  and  learn  to 
know  It  thorolr  and  not  get  discour- 
aged until  she  does.  You  have  no 
Idea  until  you  make  It  work  how 
fast  an  Incubator  helps  Incrwee 
Biddy's  flock  of  chicks". 


The  writer's  experience  Is  that  the 
pullet  that  begins  to  lay  in  the  fall 
and  lays  well  all  fall  and  winter  will 
also  lay  well  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

If  one  would  work  up  a  laying 
strain  of  fowls,  the  work  of  selecting 
the  best  layers  as  breeders  should  be- 
gin six  months  or  a  year  ahead  of 
time.  The  pullets  that  are  fully  de- 
veloped and  begin  to  lay  early  in  the 
fall  should  be  penned  to  themselves 
and  their  performances  noted.  If 
they  lay  especially  well  all  fall  and 
winter  they  should  be  marked  and 
held  over  until  the  second  spring  as 
breeders. 

Many  farmers  use  pullets  in  the 
breeding  pens.  A  pullet  that  Is  fully 
deveioped  may  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  hatchable  eggs,  but  the  writer's 
experience  Is  that  chicks  hatched 
from  pullet  eggs  are  not  as  strong  as 
tho30  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  old- 
er stock. 

The  old  hens  that  have  been  select- 
ed for  breeders  should  not  be  forced 
for  egg  production  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  Egg  production 
is  a  heavy  drain  on  their  systems  and 
the  old  hens  who  lay  well  all  winter 
will  be  so  weakened  by  spring  that 
they  will  be  in  no  shape  to  transmit 
strength  and  vitality  to  their  off- 
spring.—T.  Z.  Richey. 
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Fertilizers  Pay  Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  buys  more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of  course)  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  three  years.  Note  how  much  cheaper  you  can 
buy  a  2-10  fertilizer  now  than  before  the  war.. 


In  1914 

would  buy 


Ferti- 
lizer 


Today 


will  buy 


Ferti- 
lizer 


in  temu  of  farm  products,  fertilizer*  coat  lest  today  than  in  1914, 
Fertilizers  paid  you  fAen— they  will  pay  you  better  now. 

Pertilizere  are  today  more  profitable  and  more  necessary  to  efficient 
production  than  before  the  war.    Boost  crop  production,  grow  more 
per  acre  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  fertilizer. 
Help  both  th9  railroads  and  yourself  by  ordering  Spring  Fertilixere 

NOW. 
Send  for  literature  to  Department  17 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago        The  Munsey  BIdg.,  Baltimore 


MOREWORKfrom 
YOUR  HORSES; 


Heavy  spring  woric  takes  the  surplus  flesh  &om 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  galL  He 
can't  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  yoo 
lose  money.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
usmg  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 
Foond  Only  ea  Pads  Made  by  Us. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Tke  AmericaDPad  &  Textile  Conptny 

GRECNFIELD,  OHIO 
Csnodlraii  Braneht    Chatham,  Ontario, 


TAP 


.RPADs 
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Dorit  blame  yoiu*  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  abowB  the  way  to  makej 
wore  mciwy  ea  yoar  cow^  j 
Written  by  authorities  oa  j 
Akiryfeedmr.  Telia  j 
why  thefamoua 

HARDER 
SILOS 

bythaU.S., 
6oTt.  knd  tbouttndal 
of  ■aeecutnl  daity 
■nen.  Writ*  today 
•Bd  get  thia  Tatar 
•bio  book. 

IUrfcgllfc.Ce.. 
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'.'Raise  More  Poultry:' 

Is  Our  Country's  Call.  Now  is  the  time  to 
start^the  demand  is  big — every  man,  woman, 
boy  and  girt  can  help.  Besides  suppiying  the 
Nation  with  food,  you  can  make  big  profits 
wUh  little  effort'-and  this  small  investment. 
^^%  Q  S  Champion   140-£Kir 

O^  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water— Copper  Tank— Double  Walli  of  Fibre 

»  Board  — Self  Regulated.   With 
$5.25  Hot  Water  14d- Chick 
i»oo«u-bo«b(MilySta.SSjFn.  Pkid  ■. 
or  KOcKMSa    wn^swoQH  ^^^irai^nva«  , 
S»T»  In  my  f£000  In  FrizM.   Con-  I 
tnm  VrSi  ^^"ftatcMnlTFKta'^  * 
—It  Ulla  «U     Jim  l^obus.  Pre*. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  68     Radne,  Wis. 
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CONSERVATION.   Conserve  time, 
money  and  your  borse's  strength  by  using 

RED  TIP  CALKS, 

Ttey  will  enahle  yt)ur  horjip  to  travel  on  jHppety, 
icy  roed.s  and  streets  in  absolute  safef  v.  'Phey  can 
be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  and  make  you  re.idy 
for  the  road  any  time— day  or  nijtht — eliminating 
danger    and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIF  SHOES 

aKray*  have  Red  Tipa.        always  haveRed  He«l& 
Get    them   from    jour  liorscshoer  now 
Booklet  D   will  ho  sent   free  on  refiiiert 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS.NewBninswick,NJl 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December  15,  1917. 
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Marketing  Farm    Products — III 

Results  of  an  Investigation  Conducted  by  Rex   Tugwell 


December  ^71917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


'1&— 60S 


"It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gro- 
cery Supply  Co.,  who  had  potatoes  for  sale  at  45 
ecnts  a  peck,  advertised  in  the  Erie  Morning  Dis- 
patch of  that  date  (8-21-17),  Erie  County  pota- 
toes— 20-pound  baskets  at  75  cents — a  rate  of 
$2.25  per  bushel — doubtless  for  housewives  order- 
ing by  telephone  who  did  not  visit  the  market. 

"The  published  New  York  quotations  (Buf- 
falo Courier  8-21-17)  for  this  date  were  |3.00  and 
$3.50  per  barrel  for  fancy  new  potatoes. 

IV.  Erie 

"A  brought  38  baskets  of  tomatoes.  He  sold 
a  few  to  consumers  at  $2.00  per  20-pound  basket 
(10  cents  a  pound).  The  rest  were  sold  to  two 
stall-renters.  One  of  these  sold  them  over  the 
founter  at  15  cents  a  pound,  the  other,  in  the 
next  aisle,  at  16  cents.  Advance  in  price — 50  per- 
cent. 

"At  the  same  hour  the  Mohican  Co.  was  sell- 
ing tomatoes  of  slightly  better  quality  at  21  cents 
ri  pound — more  than  100  percent  higher. 

"These  four  cases  (and  others  similar)  are 
illustrative  of  the  following  points: 

1. — The  relative  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
dispose  of  his  own  produce:  (a)  Because  ol  less 
favorable  situation  and  display;  (b)  pressure  of 
time;  (c)  quality  of  salesmanship  and  desire  to 
be  rid  of  produce  quickly  and  at  one  sale. 

2. — The  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  in  real  producer-to-consumer  market- 
ing. 

3. — The  relatively  higher  prices  ruling  at 
stores  doing  general  grocery  business. 

4. — The  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the  mar- 
ket (few  farmers  bringing  produce  and  few  con- 
sumers buying). 

Note. — The  last  point  was  especially  striking. 
The  opinion  of  farmers  (also  housewives  who 
were  asked  about  it)  was  that  lack  of  interest  and 
control  by  city  authorities  was  somewhat  respon- 
sible. The  investigator  could  not  substantiate 
ihese  statements. 

"The  farmers  here  also  commonly  complain 
of  the  activities  of  the  one  large  produce  dealer 
of  Erie  who  habituallV  breaks  the  local  market 
by  shipping  In  produce,  later  buying  rapidly  at 
an  artificially  lowered  price.  An  instance  of  this 
could  not  be  definitely  established,  however." 

Other  Markets 

Many  similar  quotations  might  be  taken 
from  that  same  note  book  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Investigations. 

I  was  by  no  means  new  to  the  study  of  mar- 
ket conditions;  but  there  were  many  things  which 
came  home  to  me  as  they  never  had  before,  partly 
bei;Anse  of  the  fjct  that  my  entire  time  was  given 
to  the  collection  of  this  data,  and  partly  because 
(here  was  much  time  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind 
and  reflect  on  Its  meanings. 

Here  is  a  description  of  Philadelphia's  markets 
made  from  actual  observation: 

"This  is  the  fifth  morning  that  I  have  visited 
the  wholesale  market  where  produce  consigned  to 
Philadelphia  commission  men  is  sold.  I  am  more 
than  ever  struck  with  the  utter  Irresponsibility 
of  this  method  of  transferring  goods  so  vital  to  a 
city's  life. 

"The  man  who  represents  Mr.  Butterworth 
has  been  very  amiable  as  usual.  Today  he  had  a 
carload  of  onions  from  Ohio  and  several  consign- 
ments of  peaches.  He  told  me  today  that  he  had 
been  In  this  business  since  boyhood,  which  re- 
minded him  of  his  own  boy.  He  then  told  me  a 
story  without  in  the  least  seeming  "to  realize  its 
large  significance  as  an  illustration. 

"One  time  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the  Phila- 
delphia market  was  flooded  with  New  York  state 
peaches  selling  at  30  cents  and  35  cents  per 
bushel — a  great  many  of  them  rotting  without 
buyers  on  every  platform — he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  great  love  of  his  wife  for  peaches  about 
which  she  told  him  often.  She  often  said,  "I 
should  like  jusi  once  to  have  all  the  peaches  I 
want".  He  put  50  bushels  on  one  of  the  firm's 
wagons  and  sent  it  to  his  home. 

"Soon  his  wife  called  him  on  the  telephone  and 
inquired  what  be  expected  her  to  do  with  all  the 


peaches.  He  replied  that  he  had  heard  about 
peaches  all  he  cared  to  hear  and  determined  that 
she  should  once  for  all  have  all  she  could  use. 

"He  laughad  and  thought  it  a  good  joke;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  home  he  found  that  his  eight- 
year  old  son  had  sold  all  but  five  bushels  of  the 
peaches  at  75  cents  and  80  cents  a  bushel  to  the 
neighbors.  Those  five  bushels  his  wife  had  de- 
cided to  keep. 

"This  same  man  cursed  heartily  a  moment 
later  when  I  sug'gested  that  some  change  In  the 
system  of  food  distribution  must  be  found.  He 
suggested  that  such  schemes  were  gotten  up  by 
people  who  wore  good  clothes  and  had  too  much 
■time  on  their  hands.  I  did  not,  as  I  might  have 
done,  point  out  to  him  the  moral  of  a  situatioif 
where  peaches  rotted  on  the  platforms  of  the  com- 
mission man  while  prices  were  little  less  than 
usual  to  the  consumer. 

"The  onions  he  disposed  of  In  small  lots  to 
hucksters  and  small. grocers.  I  was  able  today  to 
trace  three  shipments  to  the  consumer  through 
tips  furnished  by  him.     I  note  those  later. 

"I  tried  as  on  other  days  to  discover  the 
actual  method  by  which  prices  are  fixed  but  I 
could  make  little  progress.  I  am  more  and  more 
of  the  opinion  that  the  price  Is  determined,  not 
by  the  psychology  of  the  moment,  the  clash  of 
minds  and  the  sudden  common  recognition  of  a 
certain  price-figure  as  the  point  at  which  goods 
must  change  hands;  but  rather  that  that  price- 
point  is  pre-detfjrmined.  The  seller  seems  to  have 
an  advantage  recognized  by  the  buyers.  Theirs 
Is  a  negative  power.  They  can  say  'no'  to  his 
asking  price.  But  when  he  holds  a  car  of  onions 
of  which  they  want  five  or  ten  bags  they  are  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  They  cannot  bargain.  I 
have  a  feeling  always  that  the  representatives 
of  commission  houses  in  this  market  are  asking  a 
price  determined  somewhere  else.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  feeling  today  by  a  great  authority  on  mar- 
keting who  said  to  me  that  he  does  not  doubt  that 
p  certain  dealer  in  Philadelphia  sets  the  potato 
price  for  the  Atlantic  states.  I  am  equally  sure 
of  it  though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  suffic- 
ient evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  prove  the 
contention. 

"Any  such  suggestions  made  to  a  commission 
man  meets  not  only  with  prompt  denial  but  with 
ridicule.  The  denials  are  too  vigorous  and  the 
ridicule  too  bitter  to  always  be  convincing,  how- 
ever. 

"After  leaving  the  wholesale  market  I  traced 
my  consignments,  at  the  same  time  making  my 
daily  price  record  from  retail  stores." 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  thought  of  this  re- 
port— to  be  found  in  notes  made  on  the  spot. 
They  give  a  color  and  conviction  that  the  actual 
price-tables  and  reports  cannot  compass.  As  I 
recall  the  moods  in  which  these  notes  were  taken, 
I  cannot  escapo  the  feeling  that  unscientific  as 
they  may  be,  still  they  give  a  truer  picture  of  the 
market  with  its  whimsicalities,  Its  complex  reac- 
tions. Its  unanalyzable  situations,  than  any  fig- 
ures I  have  been  able  to  gather,  valuable  as  they 
may  be. 

Following  hre  a  number  of  cases  selected  as 
the  most  significant  of  those  traced  in  Philadel- 
phia and  its  contributory  territory. 

I.  Philadelphia 
A,  in  Ohio  (one  of  the  largest  onion  growers 
of  the  United  States),  shlppled  a  carload  of  onions 
(269  bags)  consigned  to  a  commission  firm  in 
Philadelphia.  These  were  sold  at  $2.24  per  bag 
of  100  pounds.  The  general  price  for  the  day  was 
$2.75.  These  sold  lower  because  of  greenness 
an  duneven  size.  Later  in  the  day  these  onions 
sold  at  three,  three  and  one-half  and  four  cents 
a  pound  In  three  different  stores  in  Philadelphia, 
this  price  difference  representing  a  normal  differ- 
ence for  these  stores.  One  was  located  In  the 
Jewish  district  on  4th  Street,  another  at  22nd  and 
Spring  Garden  Street  and  the  third  at  49th  and 
Baltimore  avenue.  The  chain  stores  were  selling 
better  quality  onions  on  this  day  at  three  cents 
a  pound.  One  significant  thing  about  this  con- 
eignment  was  that  grades  had  disappeared  wheo 


the  onions  reached  the  consumer.  They  were  sold 
by  the  retailer  as  first-grade  onions,  sold  In  one 
Instance  for  the  same  price  as  higher  grade  onions 
which  were  displayed  in  another  part  of  the  store. 

n.  Philadelphia 
Peaches  were  shipped  by  A  from  Ellerdale, 
D.  C.  The  commission  firm  to  whom  they  were 
consigned  sold  them  as  partly  spoiled  at  30  cents 
per  basket.  They  were  later  retailed  by  a  Jewish 
huckster  at  90  cents  and  $1.00  a  basket. 

III.  Philadelphia 

A  part  car-lot  of  potatoes  from  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia consigned  to  Baltimore  was  there  re-shipped 
to  Philadelphia,  was  sold  from  there  to  Allentown. 
In  Allentown  It  was  sold  to  a  retailer  who  in  turn 
broke  it  and  sold  it  by  the  peck  at  47  cents. 

IV.  Philadelphia 

A  part  car-lDt  of  peaches  was  sold  near  Erie 
to  a  farmer-dealer  who  loaded  and  shipped  them 
to  Philadelphia.  They  were  here  sold  to  a 
wholesale-retail  firm  in  Coatesville,  Pa.  The 
price  range  from  producer  to  consumer  was  53 
cents. 

Observations;  similar  to  those  just  quoted  ap- 
pear everywhere  In  the  notebook.  Here  is  one 
other  on  Pittsburgh: 

"This  market  differs  radically  from  that  of 
Philadelphia.  Prices  range  much  higher  and  al- 
most no  farmers  come  into  the  city  with  perish- 
ables. This  is  probably  because  of  the  hilly,  rocky 
contour  of  the  country  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city. 

"There  are  vast  shipments  into  this  market 
from  produce  concentrating  points;  and  perish- 
ables from  a  large  radius  appear  every  day.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  good  market  for  California 
fruits. 

"I  traced  two  shipments  today  and  found 
the  margin  of  profit  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
in  Philadelphia,  confirming  the  conclusion  I  had 
already  drawn  from  the  prosperous  appearance 
of  the  jobbing  houses  and   the  jobbers. 

"One  shipment  was  pears  originating  in 
Ohio,  and  the  other  was  peaches  from  Western- 
New  York  State.  On  the  pears  the  jobbers'  mar- 
gin was  18  percent  of  the  retail  selling  price. 
The  retail  selling  price  was  two  cents  per  pear 
above  the  price  paid  by  the  retailer — 75  percent 
above  the  jobbing  price.  I.  could  not  definitely 
ascertain  the  price  received  by  the  producer,  but 
it  lay  somewhere  below  the  price  asked  by  the 
jobber. 

"The  peaches  sold  to  consumers  at  $1.55  per 
%  bushel.  They  were  very  good  quality  and  of 
exceptional  flavor.  The  farmer  received  for  these 
50  cents;  the  shipper  55  cents,  the  jobber  $1.05, 
and  the  retailer  $1.55.  This  was  an  advance  of 
something  more  than  200  percent.  This  I  learned 
from  other  sources  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
not  so  complete  as  the  foregoing  is  common  in  the 
perishable  business  here. 
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"Very  little  produce  comes  to  this  market  on 
consignment.  Most  of  it  is  bought  In  the  field 
by  representatives  of  the  jobbers  or  else  is  bought 
direct  by  getting  in  touch  with  some  collecting- 
shipper  at  a  country  prod-ice  point." 

The  markets  of  Wilkesbarre  and  Harrlsburg 
do  not  differ  from  that  of  Erie  in  general  except 
in  the  somewhat  greater  facilities  afforded  farm- 
ers for  trading  directly  with  the  public.  The 
market  structure  Is  much  the  same;  and  there  is 
no  definite  and  Intelligent  public  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  food  supply. 

(Continued  Next  Week.) 


EDISON'S  Life-like  Phonograph 

THE  7V£:W^  DIAMOND 

AMBEROLA 

Don  t  miss  this  opportunity !  We  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Edison  Labora- 
tories, and  have  secured  the  personal  consent  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  master  inventor,  to 
otfer  you  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Edison*s  1918  Model  New  Diamond  Amberolas  and  any 
twelve  of  the  famous  Edison  Records  in  your  home  ON  FREE  TRIAL  for  a  period  of 
three  days.  The  reproducer  of  the  New  Diamond  Amberola  is  the  genuine  Edison 
Diamond-Point  reproducer.  The  records  we  offer  are  the  famous  Edison  Blue  Amberol 
Records  that  are,  almost  unwearable  and  unbreakable. 

Don't  hesitate  one  moment  to  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  and  find  out  all 
about  the 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

which  permits  you  to  have  Thomas  A.  Edison's  marvelous  invention,  the  New  Diamond 
Amberola,  on  trial  in  your  home  without  costing  you  one  cent  or  obligating  yoii  in  any  way. 
Once  you  have  Mr.  Edison's  wonderful  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  home  you  will 
never  let  it  go  out  again,  so  real,  so  life-like  are  its  reproductions.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
an  invention  can  be  so  nearly  human.  When  you  come  in  from  the  fields  or  home  from  town 
all  tuckered  out,  and  when  the  evening  meal  has  been  cleared  away,  you  go  into  the  sitting 
room  and  put  a  record  on  the  Amberola.  At  the  first  note  of  Anna  Case  singing  "Annie 
Laurie,"  Albert  Spalding  playing  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  or  any  other  favorite 
melody,  you  settle  down  in  your  favorite  chair  for  an  evening  of  the  keenest  enjoyment.  No 
need  to  go  outside  for  entertainment — you  can  have  your  fill  right  under  your  own  roof  and 
it  won't  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  it  is  as  cold  as  Greenland  or  whether  there  is 
a  blizzard  raging  outside.  You  run  the  whole  show  to  suit  yourself.  WTiy  longer  deny 
yourself  this  delightful,  inexpensive  entertainment  and  recreation? 


MoitI  50,  EJUon  Dtamoni  Jimtenia 


Musk  You  Can  Have  with  the  Amberola 

Hoe  are  a  few  adectioos  uken  at  raadom  from  the  Edisoa 
Blue  Amberol  Recotd  Catalog.  They  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  a  treasure-house  of  music  you  will  nave  to  draw  on 
when  you  get  your  Amberola. 


ACCOI^ON 
Amoureute  Waltz 
Carnival  of  Venice — VarictiaM 
Italian  Aimy  March 
My  Sweetheart  Waltz 

BAND 
American  Eagle  Match 
Aida  Match 

Coronatioo  March — Ptopbate 
Fathef  of  Victory  Match 
GeuM  of  ScotLand 
Invitatioo  to  the  Waltz 
JoUy  Fellowf'  Waltz 
Loindu  Bal 
March  RdiBoao 
Medley  of  War  Sonsi 
McMenger  Boy  March 
Sextet — Luda  di  Lammetnioor 

CONCERTINA 
The  BuHerfly 

Catch  Me  If  Yon  Can.  Dance 
Mary  Widow  Waltz 

CORNET 
Bride  of  ihf  Wavca 
Come  Sing  to  Me 
A  Dream 
Niahti«cale  Song 
The  Roiaty 

FLUTE 
Hear  Me,  Noma — Norma 
Long.  Long  Ago 

HARRY  LAUDER 
I  Love  a  I  awia 
Just  a  Wee  Deoch  and  Doris 
Roamin'  in  the  Gloamia' 
She's  Mv  Daisy 

MARIMBA  BAND 
Bhie  Danube  Wakz 
Garden  Dance 
MeaMoger  Boy  Match 
SariWallK 

INSTRUMENTAL 
MEIDLEYS 
Hawaiiaa  Hula  Medley 
Medley   of  Southern  rtantatiao 

hXMIgS 

Money    Mu«k   Medley — Virginia 

Reel 
Selection*  from  Red  Mill 
When  il'i  Apple  Bloisom   Tune 

in  Nottaaady  Medley— Turkey 

Tiot 


INSTRUMENTAL 

QUARTETS 

Diearo^  of  the  Tyrolienne    (Herd 

Gitl'i  Dieam) 
Flower  Song 
Hearts  and  riowen 

OLD  TIME  SONGS 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Viiginay 
Ju«  Before  the  BaUle  Modter 
Killaraey  Loct  Choid 

Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 

ORCHESTRA 
Destinv  Waltz 
Every  Little  Movement — Madame 

Sherry 
Id  the  Shadows  Last  Waltz 

OVERTURES 
Morning,     Nooa    and    Night    in 

Vienna  Overtuie 
Orpheus  Overture 

^y  Bias  Overture 
kutiful  Galatea  Overture 
light  Cavalry  Overture 
Overture  Oberoo 
Poet  and  Peasant  Overture 
Rienzi  Overture 

PATRIOTIC 
Battle  Cty  of  Freedom 
Stat  Spangled  Banner 
Where  Do  We  Co  From  Here> 
h'a  a   Long   Way  to  Berlin,  but 

We'll  Get  There 
We're  Going  Over 
Ovet  There  Laddie  Boy 

Send  Me  Away  With  a  Smile 
Good-Bye  Broadway.  Hello 

Francel 
I  May   Be  Goac   For  a    Long, 

Long  Tuna 
U.  S.  Aimy  Bugk  Calls -No.  2 
Cood-Bye,  Good  Luck,  GodBleM 

You  Medley— Waltz 
U.  S.  Army  BugU  Calls— Fait  I 

PICCOLO 
NightingBle 
Throufhlhe  Aif 
Will  o  The  Wisp-Polka 

VOCAL  QUARTETS 
Bridal  Chorus  — Lohengiia 
pawn  on  the  Missiwippi 
Moonlight  Bay 
Little  Cotton  Dolly 
b  the  GtJden  Afterwhile 
Moonlight  on  the  Lake 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  AMBEROLA  ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Look  over  the  list  of  dealers  below,  and  pick  out  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  him.  He  wiD  send  you  the  beautifiJ  Amberola  booklet,  "A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind,"  and 
the  Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog,  from  which  you  may  select  the  instrument  you  prefer  and  any  twelve  records 
for  FREE  TRIAL.  If,  after  you  have  tried  them,  you  feel  that  the  enjoyment  the  Amberola  gives  you  it 
worth  more  than  the  small  amotint  you  wotild  have  to  part  with  to  keep  it,  you  may  remit  in  cash  or  arrange 
convenient  terms  with  the  dealer.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  do  not  care  to  keep  the  Amberola  and 
records,  simply  notify  the  dealer,  who  wiD  cheerfully  take  them  back.  You  risk  nothing,  you  do  not  obligate 
yotuself  in  any  way.     RESOLVE  NOW  that  you  will  not  turn  this  page  before  you  have  filled  out  the  coupon. 

You'll  want  the  beautiful  booklet,  **A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind,*' 

anyhow.     It  is  FREE.    Just  ask  for  it. 

If  you  will  write  the  nearest  Eldison  dealer  al  once,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  have  an  Amberola  in  your  home 
for  Christmas.  As  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  entire  family,  the  New  Edisoni  Diamond 
Amberola  is  ideal  because  there  is  hardly  a  person  who  does  not  like  some  kind  of  music. 


BUEHN  PHONOGRAPH  CO..  PITTSBURGH:    GIRARD  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA; 
W.  A.  MYERS.  WILLIAMSPORT.  PA.:    PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION  OF  MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK 


Edison   Dealers  Who  Give  Free  Trials 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AucrrowN — YeaKcr     Furniture 

Co. 
Altoona — A.  J.  Harter 
Ak)H.o— Clyde  Atnent 
ATHBNft— L.  G.  Tiiany 
AvoNDALS — G.  L.  AnderaoB 
BiAviitTtnvN  —  G.     L.     DicflFen- 

bscker 
Bkllbvoktk — C.  £.  Checn 
Bellevillb — A.  C.  Gibboney 
BaawiCK — A.  L.  B«wer 
Bbthlbhem  —  YeAger   Furniture 

Cm. 
Bloomssubg — Housel  &  Church 
Blossbubg — L.   D.    Groover 
Baaoroa*— R.  W.  Crowcll 
BgooxvrLUi — McKni|riit  &  Soit 
Centeh  HAi-L^Jas.   DrcVer 
CassTSE — R.  CkaE.  Stmmoada 

W.  }.   Doherfy 
CtAElON — Louie  Potilain 
CbkAE^iKLO  —  Shecdcr'*     Music 

House 
CoALTORT — J.  W.  Lainc 
CoATESViixE— M.  Chertok 
CoiriiEi.Lsv'i,i.E — Wright    Metzlcr 

C<». 
CoEBY — Durham  Drug  Co. 

Myrtle  J.  Fuller 
Danville — P.  C.  Murray  &  Son 
Denver — A.  G.   Brubaker 
DoVLESTOWM — -C.   S.   Fox 
Easton — Yeager  Furniture  Co.  • 
East   Fittsbubch — Valley   Furn. 

Co. 
Ebie — Erie   Camera   and   Phono. 

Co. 
Gbanvillb  Csntbb — C.  I.  Taylor 


Gbbensburg  —  J.      R.      Klingen- 

smith  Co. 
Gbebnville — W.  S.  Greene 
Gbove  City— Geo.  W.  DeFrance 
Hanoveb — N.  B.  C»nr«r 
Harbisburg— Geo.  W.  BofBr,  14 

N.  Market  St. 
^Anmron — Alex.  Stirliag 
HoLUBAvsBUBa— G.  W.  WillUM 
Honesdalf. — P.  A.  Jenkins 
Iewin — H.  O.  Keefer 
|os*BTOWN — J.  H.  Williainson 
Kane— F.   R.   Campbell 
Ktttaniiing — Furnec  k  Ke«ner> 

dell 
Lancaster — Georve  W.  Bogar 
LAMDisnt-Ro — CIMs.  H.  DcLanccy 
Lam&foko — V.  Dt^.  Qninn 
Latrobe — Cm.  1L  Finck  A  Co. 
Lbskston— Gcorse  A.  SchwartB 
Lewistown — F.  W.  Kierferle 
Lock  Haven — R.   R.   Myers 
McOoHAU)  —  McDonald     Furn. 

Co. 
McKsBBPORT — Keefer  Phono.  Co. 
Macvncie — C.   B.  Krauss 
Manayunk  —  M.    M.    Bovard    & 

Son 
Meadvilie — L.  C.  DuVall 
MtiWLBBURG — E.  S.   Snook 
Milton — C.   A.  Rennage 
Monongahela — Chas.  A.  Nessler 
Moscow — Joseph  J.  Lan|an 
Mt.  Cabmel — W.   R.  Irvin 
New  Castle— W.    F.    Dufford   & 

Co. 
Pebrasie — M.  L.  Cope 
PaiukSBLnnA — Btaka    A    Burk- 
hart,  1100  Walnut  St. 


L.  L.  Goodman,  327  Girard 
Ave. 

Martin's    Phosoffrapii    Shoe, 
224  S.  S2nd  St. 

P.  H.  Moore.  6644  German 
town  Ave. 

John  A.  Popp,  3324  Colum- 
bia Ave. 

C.  E.   Sobertson.  3tSl   Lan- 
caster Atc. 

K.  Sndlenborff  t  Co..  12th 

k  Market  Sta. 
Starr  A  Ifoaa.  3631  Gennas- 

town  Atx. 
A.   H.   Weir.   2MS   German- 
totro  Ave. 
PsnxiKBuao— W.   T.  Owens 
PRecsfXTitx.B — R.  G.  Shaffer 
PrrcaiBV — D.  C.  Feather 
PrmMmcH— K.    E.    Bdim,    911 
Madison  Ave. 
llr.^un    Mnsic  Co.,    104   Fed- 

er.l1    St. 
Point   Marion— E.   S.   Tyler 
Kbadimc  —  Metropolitan    Phono. 

Co. 
RiDGWAv— T.  C.  Nolnh  &  Co. 
Roabing    ^pbiwcs — R.    A.    Lam- 
bert 
RoriiF-STER — T^Rov  Foster  C^. 
Roui.r.TTE — B.   E.   Baker 
St.  Marys— E.  W.  Kronenwetter 
Sanbv  Ridgf — R.   J.    Barnett 
ScoTTDALE — George  K.  Barkcll  & 

Co. 
SrixcasviLLB — A.  C.  Groff 
Shickshinny  —  J.      D.      Wood- 
worth's  Sons 
SouTS  Foax — H.  L.  Rosenburg 


State  Collzgb — L.  K.  Metzger 
Stboudsbubg — Stroudsburg   Mus. 

Cow 

SuMMBBViLLE — Curt  Brocius 
Svmbdby — Seebold   Music  House 
SwiBSVALB — J.  E.  Bumbera 
Tamaoua — J.   M.  Knepper 
TuvKSAHMOCB — B.  L.  Billings 
Umiovtowm — Wright  Mctzler  Co. 
WABBBn— Chas.  B.  Hill 
Wavsbmobo— W.  T.  Stoner 
Wblubobo — Chas.    A.    Focht    k 

Co. 
Wwr  CsBBTSa— A.  Henry 
WaarriBU— F.  M.  Daris 
Wbbt    Mibdlbsbx— G.    B.    Branr 

don  &   Bre. 
WtLKiMBBOBG  —  PuiSaburg    Fur- 
niture Co. 
WYAunino — T.  B.  Lewis  &  Co. 
YOVMGBV1U.B— H.   H.    Hull 

NEW   JERSEY 
East  Orange — E4ison   Shop 
Hamoen — Irwin   Moser 

Jersey  City — Wm.  Ricker 
Tontclair  —  The     Phonograph 

Shop 
Newark  —  Edison     Shop,     861 

Broad  St. 
Nbwtom — J.  Craig  Youmans 
Paterson — T.imes  Risibv 
PLAinBiBLO^-Vogel  k  Briggs 
RuTiiEJtFaRD — Rutherford     Music 

Co. 


Wist     New     Wobk  —  Vcith     & 

Dorn 

MARYLAND 
BALTfMoas— D.  J.   Crowley,    412 

W.   Saratoga  St. 
Martin  k  Co..  427  W.  Lex 

ington   St. 
Frederick — H.  F.  Shipley 
HaoaasTOWN — C.  E.  Shenk 
Havre  de  Grace — Wm.  T.  Taylor 
Httriock — W.  M.  LeCempte 
PocoMOKB — Noah   Gunby 
Pbincbss    Anne — W.    O.    Lank- 
ford 
Salisbuby   —   Dashiell's      Music 

House 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston — R.  A.  McKee 
Kingwooo — Chester    Reed 
Matbwan — Frank  L.  Leckie 
McCoMAS— M.    R.    McMillion 
MoecAWTowN — S.     A.     Phillips 

Music  Co. 
Mounimvillb — E.  E.  Koonts 
Pemnsbobo— C.  E.  Ross 
Sistf.rsville — C   R.   Kerr 
Wheeling — Diamond  Disc  Shop. 

Inc. 
Williamson — Strosnider    Drug 

Co. 
DELAWARE 
Newabk— H.   B    Wright  Co. 
Seaforo — R.  J.  Allen 
Smyrna — Alfred   Tilghman 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 

BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUl>ON  TO  NEAREST 

EDISON  DEALER 

Pftmtmdmthi'.AliStrola  Book  ani  partkalan^bmtwmtr  FREE  TRIAL 
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Vennsylvania  Farmer 


Household 

VISIT  THE  SCHOOL  AND  KNOW 
THE  TEAGHEB 


Mrs.  Benn's  article  on  "Farm  Wo- 
men and  The  Schools"  appealed  to 
me  particularly  because  it  presents 
a  phase  of  the  subject  so  generally 
ignored.  I,  too,  am  a  rural  mother. 
For  several  yeairs  I  was  a  rural 
teacher,  and  I  used  to  be  a  rural 
pupil.  So  I  have  seen  the  situation 
from  about  every  possible  angle.  Mrs. 
Benn  says  the  children  of  the  visit- 
inig  mother  get  a  square  deal  because 
the  mother  is  in  touch  with  the 
school,  which  is  perfectly  true.  liut 
we  are  all,  unfortunately,  familiar 
.with  the  mother  who  credits  every 
complaint  brought  home  by  her  chil- 
dren to  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  yet  wouldn't  visit  the 
school  under  any  consideration  unless 
possibly  to  criticise. 

We  who  have  had  the  experience 
know,  too,  that  while  the  teacher 
may  try  even  harder  to  give  a  square 
deal  to  the  child  whose  mother  does 
not  visit,  in  many  instances  it  is  im- 
possible without  the  understanding 
that  can  come  only  from  mutual  ef- 
fort. I  have  regretted  during  all  the 
years  since  I  taught  my  first  school, 
the  little  "spats"  I  used  to  have  with 
a  certain  boy  because  I  insisted  upon 
-his  obeying  the  same  rules  the  other 
boys  observed.  I  know  now  that  he 
was  physically  unable  to  do  so.  He 
wasn't  getting  a  square  deal,  but  I 
can't  see  that  I  was  particularly  at 
fault.  His  was  a  deficiency  I  could 
not  possibly  discover  for  myself,  and 
one  that  I  am  sure  he  never  would 
have  told  me,  tho  in  every  other 
respect  we  were  good  friends.  But 
his  mother  often  brought  her  chil- 
dren to  school  so  that  I  caught  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  her  a  great  many 
times.  She  knew,  and  why  did  she 
not  tell  me?  If  that  mother  could 
have  visited  me  early  in  the  year, 
five  minutes  of  explanation  would 
have  saved  lots  of  suffering  for  her 
boy;  and  why  would  not  any  mother 
prefer  to  do  it?  Even  if  she  felt 
"ugly"  and  could  tell  me  only  in 
a  fault-finding  way,  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  than  not  at  all 
— I  could  have  saved  the  boy  and 
that  was  the  point  of  chief  import- 
ance. 

Another  mother  of  a  particularly 
troublesome  little  girl  told  me  of  pre- 
vious conditions  that  I  should  have 
supposed  would  have  killed  the  child. 
They  only  made  her  extremely  nerv- 
ous and  rather  ill-tempered.  Other 
teachers  had  had  lots  of  trouble 
with  her,  and  no  doubt  I  should  have 
had  but  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  case  entirely  eliminated  the  dif- 
ficulty. One  can  often  get  along 
very  nicely  with  a  child  after  a  little 
explanation,  while  the  same  child 
would  always  be  in  "hot  water" 
without  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  very  well 
of  entertaining  the  mothers  only  on 
stated  visiting  days.  The  habit  of 
"dropping  In"  seems  to  me  tar  more 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  The 
teacher  can  become  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  a  lot  of  mothers  who 
come  at  once  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
timacy that  should  exist  between  the 
several  caretakers  of  the  individual 
child  is  completely  lost. 

In  my  own  childhood  days  my 
mother  and  just  one  neighbor  always 
visited  the  school  systematically  ev- 
ery term.  My  mother  had  lots  to  do 
and  was  not  strong,  but  she  attend- 


ed to  this  as  one  of  her  most  im- 
portant duties.  I  am  sure  we  were 
always  glad  to  see  her  and  I  believe 
the  teacher  appreciated  her  coming. 
I  can  look  back  upon  surprisingly  few 
mothers  who  visited  my  school  dur- 
ing my  teaching  days,  but  those  few 
were  doubly  welcome.  Why  can  not 
all  rural  mothers  realize  the  need  and 
place  the  regular  visiting  of  the 
rural  school  and  an  acquaintance 
with  its  teacher  in  an  important 
position  among  their  essential  tasks? 
— Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson,  New  York. 


should  never  be  added  to  older  Juice 
that  has  already  begun  to  ferment. 
As  acid  in  the  older  juice  has  begun 
to  form,  it  will  prevent  proper  fer- 
mentation of  the  fresh  juice  which  is 
added. 


VESSELS  FOR  CURING  MEAT 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CIDER  VINEGAR 


The  department  of  horticulture  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
offers  the  following  essential  points 
for  making  good  cider  vinegar: 

The  larger  the  quantity  of  natural 
sugars  in  the  juice  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  vinegar.  To  make  good 
vinegar  the  apples  should  be  thor- 
oughly ripened.  Green  apples  con- 
tain much  starch  but  little  sugar. 
Fully  ripe,  cri.sp  apples  contain  the 
maximum  quantity  of  sugar  in  their 
juice.  As  apples  get  over-ripe  or 
mealy,  siffe^ar  in  their  juice  is  rapidly 
lost.  If  one  has  varieties  like  Ben 
Davis,  which  is  low  in  sugar,  it  is  well 
to  mix  with  them  varieties  like  Jona- 
than, which  is  high  in  sugar.  All  rot- 
ten parts  or  trash  should  be  discarded. 
A  bushel  of  apples  should  produce 
from  three  to  four  gallons  of  juice 
provided  the  press  is  an  efficient  one 
and  the  apples  are  properly  ripe. 

The  best  temperatures  for  turninjf 
the  juice  into  vinegar  is  from  65  to 
75  degrees  F.  At  a  temperature  of 
65  degrees,  fermentation  goes  on 
slowly  and  two  years  or  more  may  be 
required  to  make  good  vinegar.  The 
time  of  making  may  be  reduced  one- 
half  in  a  temperature  of  85  degrees. 
At  this  temperature  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  fermentation  are  lost  and  the 
vinegar  will  not  be  as  high  a  quality. 

The  first  stage  of  fermentation 
changes  the  sugar  in  the  juice  into 
alcohol.  While  alcoholic  fermentation 
is  going  on  bubbles  or  beads  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  fermenting  juice.  When 
these  beads  cease  to  rise  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  acetic  fermentation 
begins.  At  this  stage  "mother"  from 
old  cider  vinegar  may  be  added. 

Fermentation  will  be  more  rapid  and 
successful    if   the   juice   is   kept   well 


A  clean  hardwood  barrel  is  a  suit- 
able vessel  in  which  to  cure  meat.  A 
barrel  made  for  the  purpose  is  best, 
but  where  it  can  not  be  had  a  mo- 
lasses or  syrup  barrel  will  answer. 
A  kerosene  barrel  that  has  been 
burned  out  and  used  for  a  water 
barrel  for  sometime  is  often  used  for 
a  meat  barrel.     The  point  is  to  have 


Pivot  Stool  in  Kitchen 

it  clean  and  tight  enough  to  prevent 
leakage.  A  barrel  may  be  used  again 
and  again  unless  meat  has  spoiled  in 
it.  It  should  be  scalded  out  thoroly 
each  time  before  the  meat  is  packed 
In  It.  A  large  stone  jar  Is  the  best 
vessel  that  can  be  had.  One  holding 
25  or  30  gallons  is  expensive  and 
must  be  handled  carefully  to  pre- 
vent breakage. 

Pickled  Pig's  Feet 
Soak  the  pig's  feet  for  12  hours 
in  cold  water.  Scrape  them  clean 
and  remove  the  toes.  Boil  until  soft, 
4  or  5  hours  will  usually  be  required. 
Salt  them  when  partially  done.  Pack 
them  In  a  stone  jar  and  cover  them 
with  hot  spiced  vinegar.  They  are 
served  cold   or  split  and   fried   in  a 


Type  of  Single  Nest  Fireless  Cooker. 

aired.     For  that  reason  the  casks  or    batter  made  of  eggs,  flour,  milk  and 
barrels  should  not  be  more  than  one-    butter. 


OATFLAKE   BREAD 


half  or  two-thirds  full.    This  admits  a 
good  air  space  above  the  fermenting 

juice   in    the   barrel.      The    bunghole  

should  be  left  open  for  the  entrance  of  Try  this  oatflake  bread  some  day ; 

air,  but  screened  with  mosquito  net-  we  call  It  delicious.     To  1  large  cup 

ting  to  keep  out  vinegar  gnats  or  other  of  oatflake  add  1  pint  boiling  water, 

insects.  and  let  stand   1    hour.      Add   \  cup 

In    making    vinegar,    fresh    juice  New  Orleana  molasses,  1  tablespoon 

)  '  !  i  I  !  i  - 
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butter,  1  quart  flour,  \  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  let 
rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  put 
In  bread  tins,  let  rise  until  light,  and 
bake  1  hour  In  a  moderate  oven.  It 
is  delicious,  nutritious,  and  easily 
made,  and  Is  equally  good  hot  or 
cold.  People  here  serve  this  as  a 
special  delicacy  for  Ladles'  Aid  meet- 
ings and  company  dinners  generally. 
It  helps  to  conserve  the  wheat. — Mrs. 
E.  M.  Anderson,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  CANNED 


There  are  five  in  our  family,  and 
we  care  less  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  most  people.  We  al- 
most never  buy  any  such  thing;  but 
we  do  like  a  good  supply  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  turnips  and 
onions  stored  in  the  usual  way  for 
winter  use.  Just  at  present  we  are 
canning  pears  and  peaches,  but  we 
have  not  yet  begun  on  mixed  pickles, 
sliced  tomato  pickles,  chowder,  beet 
salad,  or,  indeed,  anything  in  that  line, 
though  we  have  the  material  for  them 
all  in  our  own  garden,  and  fully  in- 
tend to  prepare  as  much  as  we  can 
use  till  such  things  grow  again.  Ap- 
ples are  certainly  "few  and  far  be- 
tween" in  our  orchard  this  year,  but 
if  I  can  gather  up  enough  I  want  a 
quantity  of  apple  butter.  Up  to  date, 
we  have  about  10  quarts  of  pears,  12 
of  peaches,  3  of  pear  butter,  30  of 
blackberries,  1  of  tomatoes,  2  of  rasp- 
berries, 2  of  asparagus,  and  10  of 
cabbage.  Several  cans  of  cherries, 
peaches,  berries,  ginger  pear,  etc., 
were  left  from  last  year,  so  we  prob- 
ably have  approximately  100  quarts, 
which  is  rather  an  unusual  quantity 
for  us,  though  I  know  many  families 
for  whom  500  quarts  would  be  less 
generous.  I  haven't  made  a  bit  of 
jelly  because  we  expect  to  take  ap- 
ples to  the  jelly  factory  and  have 
several  gallons  made.  With  this  for 
cakes  and  similar  uses,  a  very  small 
number  of  fancy  jellies  in  glasses  will 
be  all-sufficient. 

Now  I  am  going  to  look  over  my 
garden  and  see  if  last  night's  frost 
nipped  my  stuff  through  the  various 
sacks,  blankets  and  old  carpets  in 
which  I  put  it  to  bed. — Mrs.  E.  M. 
Anderson,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CORN  AND  CHEESE 


Com  may  be  used  with  cheese  In 
place  of  macaroni  in  a  delicious  and 
nutritive  combination  dish.  The 
following  recipe  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture specialists: 

Ingredients:  1  cup  of  samp  (coarse- 
ly ground  or  cracked  corn);  1  quart 
of  water;  1}  teaspoons  salt.  Boil  the 
samp  in  the  salted  water  until  ten- 
der. Drain  and  combine  with  the  fol- 
lowing sauce:  Ingredients:  1  cup 
skimmilk,  1  cup  finely  cut  cheese,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  i 
teaspoon  mustard,  paprika  or  other 
seasoning.  Mix  the  seasonings  with 
the  dry  flour.  Add  enough  milk  to 
form  Into  a  smooth  paste.  Add  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  and  heat  In  a 
stewpan,  stirring  constantly  until 
thick.  Add  the  cheese  and  stir  until 
it  Is  thoroly  melted.  Put  a  layer  of 
the  boiled  samp  in  a  baking  dish 
or  casserole.  Add  a  layer  of  sauce 
and  so  on  alternately  until  the  ma- 
terial is  all  used.  Sprinkle  bread 
crumbs  over  the  top  layer  of  sauce 
and  cook  in  a  medium  oven  until  the 
crumbs  brown. 

Lye  Hominy  or  Hulled  Com. — Is 
fine  served  thus:  Make  a  rich  sauce 
by  melting  2  teaspoons  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  mixing  in  2  tablespoons 
flour  seasoned  with  1  teaspoon  aalt* 


December  15,   1917. 

lAltiminitint 


Or  Choke  of  Othor  Useful  Pratnlams.    A  Spvelal 
Otr«r  Witt)  Every 

1 B 1 8  IMPEJIIAL  RANGE 

This  Pur*  Aluminum  Coukirix  and  Ru»stin(  Combi- 
nation. 8«mnil««a  and  Sanitary.  Fourpiec«a.  Mak«« 
12iuatal  cooking  utenailaaallli    trated. 

30  Day*  Free  Home  Test 
Pay  U«  No  Money  in  Advance 

Bunply  tieod  aame  and  addr^-u.  Loaro  thu  facta 
of  imperial  RanK«a*.-tieat  reta- 
ins Ston*  Oveo  Bottom,  Odor 
Hood.  Aih  Sifter.  All  exciutlT* 

~faaturea.  Direct  Zrom  fcctory. 

[Caah  or  Credit.  Write  now 
L°X.iSl*l°*  .*P^  tagXt  about 
YOUR  premluin. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL 
RJkNGE  CO. 
88  Detroit  St. 
ClercUad.  Oiiie 
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n2i!S  FOR  THIS 

FINE  FUR  COAT 


Made  from  your  own  cow  or 
hide  to  your  owi)  measure. 

We  tan  and  manufacture  the  raw 
hide  into  a  warm  BervicMble  coat 
for  this  small  charge. 

Send  Us  Your  Hides 

We  make  up  any  kind  of  akin  to 

suit  your  individual  deair^— 

Also  Ladies  Coats  and 
Furs,  Auto  Robos,  etc. 

We  have  been  leaders  in  the  tan- 
ning business  since  1S78  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction. 
Cpcr  Book  of  etyles  of  Men's  and 
rlVCC  Women's  Furs. 
Write  for  it  today. 

ReaAig  Robe  S  Tamiliig  Co. 
12  East  Street    Ueading.  Mich. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kiuds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 

you  to  get  m.v  price  list. 


"^       you  to  get 
STT^»    especially 


rspeciallv  solicit  furs  from 
1^  all  nortnem  and  central 
'  -  sections.  Write  for  price  list 

and  shipping  tag.s  today  to 
O.  L.  SI.ENKFR      % 

P.O.Box  J-2.  East  Llberty.O 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

To  BEN  CORN,  ^JiS-y^J-^;;*  • 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR   PRICE  LIST. 

Will  pay  5  percent  additional  for 

shipmenta  of  $25  and  over. 


IL  OOQ  BUNTING  SERVICE  FUGS 

Strongest  material,  faat  colon. 

2x3       ft.  $1.00       Cotton  $   .00 

2  1-2x4rt.     1.50      Cotton      .80 

3x6        ft.     2.00       Cotton     1.00 

U.S. Flags.  3\rt  (t.!:i:4x6ft.  t4: 

5x8  ft.  $5.;)0;  (iJtlO  ft.  $7. 

We  Insure  and  pay  postage. 

FINK   &   SONS.   Good   Flags, 

64  N.  7th  St.,  Phlla.,Pa. 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 


O  ^^?  n»«uine  chock-fuirof  dandy 

etorieii  of  advonture  and  how  boys  make 
DMmoy.  biff  paires  on  com  clubs,  chicken 
raiflfiur.  Bird  Club.  etc.  IMuKtrstcd.  Tha  raal 
boys*  pftpcr.  Just  the  kind  of  readins  matter 
you'll  enjoy.  This  fine  mai:azine  sent  b  nnuntha 
on  trial  tor  only  lUc  It'anada  2(>fi. 

THE  COHNTIT  NY.  ISSWasUntM  $«iiri,  Pklliii. 


1  teaspoon  mustard,  pepper  or  pap- 
rika. Add  1  cup  milk  and  heat, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  sauce 
becomes  thick  and  smooth.  Add  1 
cup  finely  cut  cheese  and  stir  until 
It  is  melted. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAEMEE  PATTEENS 


Be  sure  to  give  the  fibres  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  n.ot  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  fiHing  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Also  give  bust  measure 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  waist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
Address  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261-63  South 
Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

2277  —  Seasonable  Coat.  —  This 
coat  model  is  fine  for  double  faced 
woolens,  for  broadcloth,  velour,  cor- 
duroy, serge,  plush  and  other  pile 
fabrics.  The  lines  are  simple  and 
Stylish.  The  garment  is  easy  to 
develop.  Mixed  cheviot  suiting  in 
green  and  brown  tones  was  combined" 
with  green  broadcloth  for  collar  and 
cuff  facings  for  this  model.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Sizo  38  requires  6i  yards  of  54-inch 
material.     Price,   10.  cents. 


^283 

ai*r 


Buy  a  farm  ia  tunny  prosperous  Arkansas 

Three  Drew  Co.  Forms  of  2JH,  2.55  &  453  acres  (or  sale 
by  the  owners.  J.  F.  BARBBB,  Montlcello.   Ark 


METAL 
Construction  Set 


FINE  SPORT  Rullding 
Bridges,  Towers,  Sky-Scrapers, 
Looms,  Railroads,  etc.,  but  as 
good  as  a  year  in  High  School. 

An  ;  Ideal   Xmas   Present 

For   The    Boy 

Send  us  three  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
at  75  cents  each  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Meccano  Set, 
prepaid.  Given  with  a  single 
subscription  and  $1.00  addi- 
tional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia. 


2283  (Waist) — 2282  Skirt— Styl- 
ish Costume — in  navy  blue  serge 
witn  facings  of  gray  or  tan  it  will 
make  a  smart  dress.  The  waist  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
The  skirt  pattern  is  in  7  sizes:  22, 
24.  26.  28,  30.  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  measures 
about  3  yards  at  the  foot,  with  plaits 
drawn  out.  To  make  this  costume 
in  a  medium  size  will  require  8  yards 
of  44-inch  material.  Notice  that 
this  design  calls  for  two  separate 
patterns,  which  cost  you  10  cents 
each. 

2271.— A  Simple  Stylish  Model. — 
This  will  make  a  smart  dress  in 
sergt\  cashmere,  gabardine  or  mixed 
suiting.  The  fronts  are  closed  in 
coat  style,  and  a  neat  sailor  collar 
finishes  the  neck.  The  pockets  have 
shaped  flaps.  Stitching,  braid  or 
embroidery  will  make  a  neat  finish 
for  this  dress.  Pattern  is  in  3  sizes: 
16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  18  will 
require  4%  yards  of  44-lnch  mater- 
ial. The  dress  measures  about  2 
yards  at  the  foot.     Price,   10  cents. 


^zrj 


ZZ61 


2261 — A  Smart  Gown.— This  is  a 
good  model  for  cashmere  or  serge. 
In  blue  serge  trimmed  with  rows  of 
flat  braid,  and  with  vest  and  fac- 
ngi3  of  contrasting  material,  it  will  be 
real  smart.  In  cashmere  the  trim- 
mings could  be  satin  or  taffeta.  For 
simple  finLsh,  the  dress  could  be  of 
one  material,  with  a  touch  of  color  in 
embroidery.  Pattern  is  cut  in  6 
slezs:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42,  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re- 
quires 5J  yards  of  46-inch  ma- 
terial. The  dress  measures  about 
2%  yards  at  the  foot.  Price,  10 
cents. 
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You  Need 
But  One  Flour 


A  good,  all-around  flour  will  make 
more  than  good  bread.  It  will  make 
delicious  cake  and  pastry,  too. 

Pillsbury*s  Best  is  a  good,  all-around 
flour.  It  makes  tender,  flakey  pie  crust, 
and  light,  fluffy,  full-flavored  cakes,  as 
well  as  perfect  bread.  Be  careful  not 
to  use  too  much  flour— thatjs  all.  Pills- 
bury  s  Best  is  a  "thirsty**  flour  sind  a 
litde  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  In  mixing 
it  use  plenty  of  liquid. 

You  don't  need  one  flour  for  bread, 
one  for  cake  and  pastry,  and  one  for 
something  else.  With  Pillsbury's  Best 
in  the  kitchen,  you  are  equipped  for 
baking  anything.  Think  of  the  con- 
venience of  not  having  to  bother  with 
"special**  flours! 

Pillsbury's  Best  flour  is  built  for  all- 
around  home  use.  Don't  think  of  it 
as  a  bread  flour  merely.  Think  of  it 
as  "the  flour  for  every  purpose.** 

The  Flour  Question  Settled 
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Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


•»J^fl- 


December  16,   1917. 
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Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December  15,  1917. 


1t^Jtv»>}t>g^ijgiJi^ji.i»^:iv;8^t-v|^'^ 


Bhiladelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  10.  1917. 
On  accouBt  of  the  extremely  cold  weutlier 
Vrevailinjj  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
week,  iherp  was  but  very  little  business  be- 
in^  done  in  «ny  kind  of  vegetable.  Re- 
ceivers of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  rutabagas 
were  reluctant  to  open  their  cars,  and  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  southern  vegetables  such 
as     beans,     pe]>pers,     egg     plants,     tomatoes. 


cwt. 


Only  a  few  Keiffer  ]>ears  and  a  few 
Seckles  are  being  offered,  Kelffers  selling  at 
■$2<ft3.'Zo  per  barrel,  and  Seckles  at  4 (ft  6. 
The  cranberry  market  seems  to  be  stronger 
every  day.  The  supplies  left  on  hand  dro 
very  limited  and  the  feeling  is  very  lirm. 
Barrels  arc  now  selling  at  $10ftj  14,  niid 
crates    at    |3^r4,    and    stocks    are    being    re- 

.-■     - •  ,  '—'' '     '?"     •- '     rw{  '     duceJ   daily.      Chestnuts   continue    scarce   and 

lettuce    and    other    tender    young    vegetables     ^j-  j        j^g^    ranging    from    ^rw9    j.er 

buslu-1.  Black  walnuts  are  in  fair  supply 
and  demand  at  $1(<)'1.50  per  bushel.'  Shell- 
barks  are  very  scarce  and  wotild  command 
$3(aj4  per  bushel. 


$4  (ft  5;    Twenty    Ounce,     $466;     King,     $4fe 
■5.50;    Baldwin,   $3.50(?i  5.25. 

LANCASTER   LIVE   STOOK 


were   denmnding   that   all   packages    be    wrap 
ped   to  protect   them  from  the   cold.     In   eon- 
sequence,     trading    was    only    carried    on    for 
immediate   and  urgent  needs. 

The  demand  and  movement  in  ]>otntoes  cu- 
tinued    slow,    and  this  condition   is   also    being 


Poultry 


The    general    market    is    quiet    at    prrsent, 
but    this    of    course    is    only    temporary. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  10th,  1917. 
(Reported  by  McCiain  Commission  Co.) 
The  receipts  of  cattle  for  today's  market 
were  124  cars,  as  compared  with  156  cars 
last  Monday,  and  *75  cars  the  corresponding 
Monday  last  year.  Today's  supply  came 
from  Chicago,  43  cars;  Virginia,  42;  Buffalo, 
14;  Pennsylvania.  12;  Indianapolis,  7;  Pitts- 
burgh,  3;  Maryland,  3. 

Nobody  looked  for  more  than  75  or  80 
cars,  and  the  supply  was  far  beyond  ex- 
pectations. The  extremely  cold  weather  and 
the    congestion    in    freight    traffic    added    fur- 


Hay  and  Straw. — Market  still  unaettled 
and  irregular.  At  some  terminal*  high 
grades  are  moving  a  Jittle  better,  «ud  rare 
sales  again  up  to  $33  for  extra  choice  tim- 
othy. But  for  average  best  $30@31  is  the 
prevailing  range,  and  prices  on  lower  grades 
«re  weak,  the  market  on  these  descrlptioiw 
being   without    a    shade  of   improvement. 

Corn. — $2.20   per  buahel. 

Oats. — No.  2    white,    86 Vic;   No.  3,    86c. 

Eye.— $1.90. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAY  AND   OEAIN 


noted   at    nearly    all    primary   shijjping    points 

Price.i    are    generally    weak,    and    owners    of  

potatoes   are    s^howing   a   disposition    to   await     the    ciiri'sfmas    demand' wTll '"'soon  "suVI'"' Ad-  *''!'.*.?"*''*'   Cf  "^"sio"-.";  B»ye"   were    scarce.     offWinBrof''\"iV  "aV"firm  THc"es.""^8traw*  also 

events   rather   than   force   their  potatoes  on   a     vices    (rom    shipping    points    are    strong    and  ""'^    '^f    •""'"''p'   ;^P^^     .^5?*^?    "".   u-\"*"?    »-"led    tirm.    with    demand    fair,    with    straight 

■  ■  ■  '    "^    «<"^-'    i™-  w''^=Ll',i''"  ""v".    ^i",?  ''."^..t"   '".f  ,*",f  ^^.l- "i     particularly      scarce     and      wanted         Quot  - 


Philadelphia,    Dec.    10.    1917. 
Baled     Hay      and     .Straw. — Receipts,      210 
tons  of  hay  and   6  cars  of  straw.     The  m.u- 
ket    puled    firm,    with    demand    absorbing    tin 


reluctant    market.      The   supplies  on    hand    in  prices    can    be    expected    to   sho 

Philadelphia    are   very    light    for    this    period  ,,rovement      for      the      Christma.^      Holidavs. 

of  the   year,    there  only   being    a    total. of   61  Chickens     and     fowls    of     fancy     grades     are 

cars   on    track   in   both    the  Pennsylvania   and  held     steady     at     24(S^28c,     with    soroe     poor 

the    Reading    railroad    delivery    yards       New  ^^^g     sp„i„g     j^^.^^;       p^„         turkevs     are 

•\ork    btatc    stock    is    being    sold    at    «1.8afa  selling    at    33(5?36    cents    with    poorer    gr^ides 

2.10    per    cwt      as    to    quality    and    condition,  „t  30(a32   cents.     Broiling  chicWs   are  firm 


•whila   Pennsylvanias   bring   all    the   way   from 

.$2f(i2.50    per   cwt.,    but'stock  has   to   be   very 

fancy    to    bring    the   outside    quotations,   most 

sales    of     choice     sto  '  '  -r,,^ 

2.25.      Eafttern   shore 

•cents  per  barrel   low 

ing  from   $2.75(«3.2 

with  No.   2's  selling 

(o  2.       Nearby    stock 

finds    a    steady    market 

no   change,  ranging 

basket. 

Good  fancy  house  sweet  potatoes  are  rul- 
ing firm  and  gradually  advancing.  Most 
sales  are  now  being  made  .it  $1.15frl.25  per 
%  bus.hel  basket.  Supplies  are  very  light, 
and  good  stock  cleans  up  promjitly.  8omi 
Delaware  and  Maryland  stock  in  hampers 
is  -finding  its  way  here  and  selling  around 
fl.Safal.TJ  for  primes,  while  No.  2's  sell  at 
i$l^  1.10.  There  has  been  no  Eastern  Shore 
barreled  stock  during  the  past  week. 
Vegetables    • 

Dried  beans  are  in  very  light  supply, 
and  the  demand  has  readily  absorbed  all 
•fferings  of  Marrows  as  fast  as  they  come  in 
«t  about  $15.75@46  per  cwt.  Pea  and 
Biediiini  beans  are  not  quite  so  active  and 
outside  prices  on  those  are  extreme,  jyrices 
ranging  from  ^14.50(??15.  Red  Kidneys  arc 
lower  than  last  week,  and  are  now  selling  at 
f  15.50^  15.75.  String  beans  from  south- 
ern points  have  taken  a  siherp  advance  over 
last  week,  supplies  being  fery  scarce 
Strictly     fancy     are     selling    up     to     $5    iper 


at    33(<?36  cents   for   best   with    poorer   marks 


Western  markets  and  salesmen  naturally  tried 
to  get  the  advance,  but  in  this  way  they 
"fell  down"  and  the  best  they  could  do  was 
to. get  prices  about  steady  with  those  of  last 
week  for  similar  kinds.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon there  was  some  activity  in  the  trade  for 
cattle     that     had     weight    and    kill    to    them. 


at     30(a32     cents.       Ducks 


showin-    r.o     Prompted    by    inquiries    from    New    York    and     27;  No.  1  do.  $25 


tions: 

Timothy  4i«y,  according  to  location. — 'No. 
1,  large  bales,  $28f«  28.50;  No.  1.  small 
bales.  $a8(r/2i8.50;  No.  2.  i^26(Si27;  No.  3. 
$23(?i24.50;  sample,  $19(«21;'no  grade,  $1.5 
fe  17. 

Clover-mixed     Hay — Light     mixed,     fidf" 


are  selling  at  21(a24c;  chickens,  20(<?24c; 
old  roosters,  lS(n  19c.  Turkeys  are  steady 
at  27 (a>&8c.  Ducks  show  quite  a  wide  range, 
White  Pekins  at  25@26e,  while  other  breeds 
range  from  20  (5?  25c  as  to  kind  and  quality. 
Geese  are  also  bringing  from  22<S^2«c. 
Eggs 
Presh  gathered  eggs  are  in  rery  light  sup- 
ply, and  indications  seem  to  be  that  there 
will  be  no  important  increase  in  the  near 
future.  Under  the  scarcity,  fancy  fine  eggs 
are  selling  promptly  at  high  prices,  firsts 
sellinp  at  54<a>55c  per  dozen,  and  current  re- 
ceipts at  53c.  Seconds  are  selling  at  .the 
way  from  44^40c  per  dozen  as  to  quality. 
Fancy  carefully  selected  and  graded  and 
candled  eggs  are  Jobbing  out  from  60(f?63 
cents  per  dozen. 


lbs.  and  sold  at  $12.25.  Another  carload  of 
a  fair  kind  weighed  1,060  lbs.  and  sold  at 
$11.65  and  two  carloads  that  weighed  1,050 
lbs.  sold  at  $11.45.  One  carload  of  steers 
that  came  from  Chicago  weighed  1,250  lbs. 
and  sold  at  $12.50.  l^wo  carloads  that 
weighed  1,3<30  lbs.  that  had  very  good  flesh, 
but  not  much  ripeness,  sold  at  $12.15.  Seve- 
ral carloads  of  plain  kind  of  Virginia  kill- 
ers weighing— 1,000  to  1,100  lbs.  sold  at 
$10  to  $10.60.  Virginia  heifers  were  scarce. 
The  best  heifers  on  sale  for  slaughtering 
]>ur),oses   came    from    Western   markets,    were 


per 

ton,  $45.50(ff46;  spring  bran»  in  100-lb. 
sacks,   per   ton,    $45(f7  45.50. 

Wheat. — No.    2,   red,    $2.25. 

Corn. — Normal. 

Oats. — No.  2,  84 (S 84 Vie;  standard  white, 
S3%fn  S4e. 

Rye. — Nearby,    as   to    quality,    fl.75@1.80. 

PHILADELPHIA  DAISY  MARKET 


LANCASTER  PRODUCE 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.   10,   1917. 

Produce  was    abundant   in   the    closed   mar- 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1917. 
Butter. — Light  offerings  and  stronger 
fair  killers,  weighed  950  lbs.  and  sold  at  outside  advices  influenced  an  advance  of  Ic 
$10.40.  Several  carloads  of  the  same  kind  in  the  better  grades,  of  both  solid-packed 
weighing  900  lbs.  sold  at  $10  to  $10.20,  creamery  and  prints.  Fine  solid  brought 
and  a  carload  that  were  a  little  bit  "cowey"  outside  rates  without  difficulty,  while  the 
weighed   980   lbs.   and   sold  «t   $9.60.  under    grades    were    quiet    at    inside   tigures. 

There   was   no  activity   in  the  feeder  trade.     Fancy    prints    were    scarce    and    firm    at    the 
Eastern    Pennsylvania    farmers,   judging   from     advance   above   noted,    but   unattractive  quali- 
their    absence    from    the    market    today,    were     ties    were    hard    to    move    and    somewhat    ir- 
either  "frozen  i*p",  or  are  filled  up.     There    regular  in  ralne. 
was  not  a  big  supply' "f  feeder  stun  on  sale.         Western,      fresh      solid-packed       creamery. 


hamper  while   poorer   grades  sell  on   down  as         rroauce  was    aDunaant   m   the    closed   mar-     ^„j   „,08e    ^1,0    hVd   t    *..•    to   sell,    by    reason     extra,     48c;     higher-scoring    goods,    49@50c 
low    as   '$3.      Winter    beets    from    New    York    kets   on    Saturday,    but    Uie   curb    was    poorly    ^f  increase  in  cost,  wanted  to  get  more  price     extra  firsts,   47c;   firsts  " 


State,    Pennsylvania    and    New   .lersey    points     attended    by    farmers.      Eggs    were    displayed     f^j.    t^em    than    similar    kinds  "sold    for"  last     <S)43c 
are    firmer    and    higher,     selling    at    $2.75®     i"    large    quantities    and    sold    at    00    cents    a     ^^^j^        This    was    not    possible,    and    at    the     grades 


44$i46c;  seconds,  41 

sweet    creamery,    extra,    49c;    under- 

46(n:iBc;     held     creamery,     good     to 


The     cabbage     market     continues     in     very  5oc  per  doz;  storage  eggs,  40c;  western  eggs,  j^,     OQ   fancy   Canadian    calves  weighing   500 

good   shape   with   sales  of  good   fresh   Danish  *5c.                                        *       ,•  1             »■,  n-/^  ll>s-  sold  at  13  cents.     One  carload  of  a  rather                   NEW  YORK  MII.TC  MAKirvr 

hanging   generally    at   $35(S38  per  ton.    some  P_oullry,— Old     dres.sed     chickens      $1.2o(n)  i^j^  ^j„j   g^,^   .^    jq  ^.^^t^           ,b.,    ,nd   an-                   ^^^  ^°^^  **"^  MARKET^ 

strictly  fancy  is  bringing  in  a  small  way  ^40  1.7o;   young  dressed   chickens.   90c(^$2;     ive  ^ther  carload  that  looked  as  if  they  belonged              «        v     1.  o  ,      v-    ^^     t.        ,.      »  - 

Ber   ton.     Cauliflower   dfd   not   long  maintain  ohick^ns.   $1..50ff^2   per  pair;   old   live   chick-  ;„  Tennessee  rather  than  in  the  Dominion  of         -^^ew  York  City,  N.  Y.,   Dec.   10.    191T. 

Tts    advance  of    last    week,    the    higher    prices  ens    18c  per  '•>•._,,        _,         ,              ,.  King  George  changed  hands  at  8V4   cents  per  „  ^"*    market    is    evenly    balanced    with    no 

bringing      increased      supplies,      and      prices  Vegetables    and    Prults^— Lima    beans,    ,18c  ib.   *Of  the  feeders  .that   came   from  Western  manufacturing.        The     mvestigatioa     of     the 

rapidlv    declined    until    sales    were    made,  as  per   pint;    spinach     2.ic^    pk;    new   turnips,  markets,    was  one   car  of  nice  roan    Durhams  ^2i  <»\P?;?<J"c<"»n .  «"<»    distribution    by    the 

low    as    $1.50    per    crate.      A    slight    reaction  l^^^^J^V^J    potatoes,    12(??20c    Vi    pk;    dou,  weighing    1,060   lbs.   sold   at   $11.50,    and  one  Hof'er  Milk   Commission   is  stil     in  progress, 

has  occurred  from  these  low  prices,   however,  $l.lofi?1.3;,     per     bu-     sweet     potatoes.     30r  ^       y^     f  ,5  ^^^^  ^f  „j  Durhams  that  came  ^^     <'?,«*'°   .<!"•«"    «••«     figuring     that     the 

aSd  Vales    are    now    generally   made    at    $175  V6    pk ;   eggp  ant,   .^(S^lOc  each-    cabbage,    50  ,„^    j            weighed    840    lbs.    and    sold    at  P,^^,*?»*'"    "»««    ^''^    ^^    ^»^^'^^    thru    untU. 

©190    per    crate.       Celery    is    not    quite    so  10c  hd;  cauliflower.   1 5 fa' 20c  hd;  pears,  20(fi)  ,„  05.      A    good    many    bunches  of    a    plain  March    1.      The    League    rates    for    Grade    B 

Tctive    as    last     week,     prices     being     barely  2dc   V4   pk;  apples,  20® 30c   %   pk  y^^^  weighing  900  lbs.   sold  at  $10  to  10.25,  i?'"/!' ,""^,fVn  *°  ."'?  l*'"°'i"«f  '"   »»>e  first 

steady   at   $3.50«4  per  crate   for  best   stock.  Grain  Market.--Milling  wheat,   $2  P«r  bu;  ^„j    .^    ,^^    carloads    of    "Klk*."     weighing  ^.strict  are  $3.10  cwt    for  three  percent  milk; 

wfui     grades     selling     on     down     to     $2.50^  damp    wheat.    $1.80;    new    ear    corn     $11.^;  gOO  lbs.  sold  at  $8.25  to  8.65.  f3.34,  or  approximately  7.1  cents  a  (jaart  for 

Washed   and  bunched  sales  are  made  at  40 (?f)  rye     $1.65;    oats.    65c;    No     1    timothy    hay.  Leal'  salesmen    are    very    much    disheart-  ^'^pi'fjr"*' /""^..^^ ''V"  ^   P-^"fS*-» 

«0c      Egg  plants  show  practically  no  change.  $23   per   ton ;    clover  hay,    $18;    wheat   Straw,  g^^j    ^^^    fl^j    j,    almost    impossible    to    do  .    Receipta  of  milk   and   cream  m  40;at.  cans 

fancy   plants   selling   at    $3fr?3.50,    with  some  $12;   oat  straw,   flO.^ft.  business  on  anything  like  a  satisfactory  basis  t?'.,^**;''    «"<*'"«   ^«-    »   ^^VtmI*   ^^^^V!3'- 

poof  as    low   as    $1.50.      Supplies   have    been                       jn  the  face  of  the  existing  freight  congestion,  il"|'™"                                         ';%,''.„«        y5t*J^ 

light      Horse  radish  remains  steady  at   $4.o0  YORK    PRODUCE    MARKET  and    slow    deliveries   of    live    stock.      It    is    a  ^           l -'i^X          *'':^ 

(08  per  barrel   as  to  size  and  quality.  Mush-                                         usual    thing   these  days   for   shipments    to  .ar-  w^'V^^a".*""'    ^■'"i?              „*x 

rooms  are  ruling  firm  and  active  at  50  cents  The    city    markets    were    only    fairly    well  rive    anywhere    from    48    to    72    hours    late.  ^  *"   snore    ,S'il2          ,  iS« 

per  pound  for  best  sto.-k,  with  poorer  grades  attended     this     week.       The     attendance    of  Naturally,     this    condition    of    affairs    upsets  ij'^Y    p°"f    \" n' '  "  V '  \\   *"•***          1.3»« 

on  down   to  40  cents.  farmers    was    below    the    average    and    trade  the    calculations    of    both    sellers    and   (buyers  ^•.  *;   ^.^"''1,'   .v*"!*    haul) 

Onions,    after    being  very  dull    and    draggy  was   dull   and  listless.      Potatoes,    apples  and  alike,  and  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both.  -.  including    Rutland    ?5''?9o          \l\\ 

for    several    weeks,    at    last    appear   to    have  poultry  arc  low  in  price,  but  a  few  men  with                       T    h*fc  v"n An'^la            '?>»? 

taken    n   renewed    stre^ngth       Sales   live   been  fi„t     class     apples    are     getting     exceptional  PHILADELPHIA   LIVE    STOCK  New    Haven       1790                  ", 

made   this   week   at   $2. 75  fo  2.90  per   cwt.   for  prices   for  the   season.     Apples  sell   as  a  rule                                         £|**    naven     alXn               a'X 

fancy    stock.      There    is     however,    still    some  below  the  prices  received  the  past  two  years.  Philadelphia.    Dec.    10,    1917.  Other    So'urcea 5  635              17^ 

poor    onions    around    which    are    cleaning    up  Poultry   runs  the    same,    while  potatoes,   thru  gg^j    Cattle.— Demand     showed     some     im-  """    sourcea 5,635              I7.> 

slowly    at   ■$2    per   cwt.      Parsnips    are,  meet-  the   buying  of  outside  parties   held    the   level  provement   and    values   generally    were    firmly         Totals                                       301  7fii           T^\ 

ing  a   steady  demand  with  prices  showing  no  of  last  fall  for  two  or  three  weeks  but  since  S,aintained.       Inquiry    still     continued     to    be  Same   Week*  lVsI 'Yek;' "'    soa  017          «i^.i 

change,    ranging    from    50f?i60    cents    per    %  the    15th   ult,    they    are    actually    sold   by   thp  ^^,4,      ,„   ^^^    modern    and    low    grades,    al-  *"""*    ^eek    Last    -^ear.  . .  .3.,3.017          8,3^3 

bushel     basket.       Not     many     pumpkins     are  load  as  low  as   75c   to   80c  a  bushel.  ^ho    values    of    the    best    grades    were    with-                              TOBACCO    MARKET 

coming  but   the  demand  seems  to  be  light   at  Eggs.— .i4(K^ 56c  per  doz  out  material  change.  '                        :ruj»AWU    IXLAS&ET 

S3r?ri0   per   100.      Parsley    is   meeting   a    bet-  Butter — Country,     4.T(f?48c    lb;     separator^        fiteers Best       <$12  50(f?  13  75-       fair       to                                          

ter   demand  with    prices    from    $l(f?1.50    per  50^^  52c.     Afilk,   10c  qt.   ^      .^      ^          ,    ^  ^od,    $l"l<3^l5.50;    common,    $10(f?ll:    bulls.         Tobacco    sales    continued    more   or    less    ao- 

bnrrel  higher  than  last  week,  and  now  rang-  Poultry. — Hens,    18r??19c    lb;   dressed   60c  ^oAo'    extra    choice   higher-    cows     fat     per  **^^    during    the    week,    the    main    limitation 

~              -a     nre     very     scarce  (??*1     paoh                                                                                                .V        « .X « _ . x__     ->.  .i ..    t-!_i.' 'j: ' 


not    so    high,    as    $3    per   crate    seems    to    be  pk;    eggplants,    3^ 8c    ea;    corn    meal,    10 

aibout    top.    with    some    sales    as    low    as    $2.  12c  <it.  ,„^„.      ,,      ,  ««. 

Pennsylvania  yellow  turnips  continue  in  light         Fruit — Apples,   12(3! 3oc   %   pk;  ipeara,   8@ 

Kupplv    and    when    here    readily    bring    75r3>  lOo  bx;   15c    V6    pk. 

to  cents   per  basket.      Yellow   Aberdeens  and         Retail      Grain      Market. — ^W^heat.        $2.25: 

white   turnips   continue   in    ample   supply    and  corn,   $2;   oats.   90c;  rye.   $1.90;   bran,  $2.20 

T»rices    rule     low.     white     selling     at    25(ff'iO  owt ;  middlings.  ($3  per  owt. 

cents    and    Aberdeens    at    40(?ti50    cents    per        Wholesale    Grain    Market. — "Wheat,    $2.07; 

%    bushel    basket.      Canadian   rutabagas   took  corn.     $1.60;     rye,     $1.40;    oats,     70c;    bran, 

^uite  a  drop  last  week,    and   prices   now  rule  $34.50fr?88  per  ton ;   middlings,  $50@58  per 

generally    at    60c(a:$l    per    cwt.      Watercress  ton, — W. 


gen. ..     -.     —       .       . 

continues  in  ample  supply  for  all  demands 
which  are  rather  slow  and  selling  at  $1@1.50 
per  100  bunches. 

Prults 
Although   the  receipts  of  apples  this  week 


KEW    YORK    PRODUCE 


New    York    City,    Dec.     10,     1917. 
Butter   market    remains    unchanged.      Eggs 


Hogs. — ^Western  prices  were  showing 
fluctuations  and  values  here  were  steadily 
maintained  with  a  fair  demand  that  kept 
supplies  under  pretty  good  control.  Quota- 
tions for   the  best   western   $19(519  50. 

City  Dressed  Stock. — The  general  market 
ruled  steady  with  demand  showing  some 
improvement.  Top  grade  steers  were  show- 
ing a  little   more   strength. 

Steers,  15(S^21c;  hpifers,  14'friRc;  cows 
lOdfnc',  calves,  22(S)23c;  southern  and 
barnyards.  lfl®18c  country  dressed.  19c: 
do,  extras.  20c;  sheep.  21c:  do.  extras.  22c; 
laiabs,   2ec;   do.   extras.   27c;   hogs.    24e. 

NEW  YORK  HAT  AND  OSAIK 


uncommon.  Most  of  those  who  have  not  sold 
prefer  to  wait  until  thru  stripping  and  to 
take  the  chances  of  further  advances.  Fol- 
lowing are  illustrative  prices  for  crop  lots 
but  it  is  noted  that  mdre  sales  than  usual 
have  been  made  at  one  price  for  all  grades. 
Several  crops  sold  at  $2H,  $15.  $12  and  $6 
per  cwt.  Others  at  $27.  $16.  $12  and  $5. 
Stripping  is  now  being  jiushed  and  with  1 
continuation  of  favorable  weather  consider- 
able quantities  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  considerable  hail  and  frost  dam- 
age the  new  crop  is  unusually  desirable  as 
shown  by  strippings.  Illustrating  the  re- 
turns from  the  present  product  it  is  noted 
that  many  farmers  are  planning  to  meet  ohli 


haTe  been  light,    the   movement   has  not   been  are    lower.      Potatoes    remain    slniut    as    last                                          , 

up    to   standard    for   this   period   of   the    year.  week.      Apples    are   somewhat   higher.  New  York  City,   Dec.    10.    1917.  gations    which    fhey    had    intended    to    defer 

Tlip    cold    weather    prevailing    early     in    the  Butter. — Creamer.v,   extras    (92   score),   per  Feed. — Strong    prices     featured     the     mar-  for  a  year  or  two.   and  many  who  have  been 

weok   was   partly   responsible,   as   buyers  only  pound.     4SH'?f49c;    higher    score,     49(5r,'50c;  ket    on    Saturday     and    as    a    rule     the    list,  obligated  for  a  long  time  will  go  entirely  out 

•perated    in    a    small   way.      Prices,    however,  thirds    to    firsts.    38(fj^48c;    state    dairy,    36(<?  covering    both    Western    and    city,    was    well  of   debt.      A    feature  of   the   market    situation 

wero    steadily    held    and    show   practically    no  47c;    ladles.    3lW34c.  maintained   at  the   high  levels  of  the   season,  was  a  movement   toward  the  purchase  of  the 

change    oyer    last    week,     ranging    abont    as  Cheese. — Flats,   snecials.   24V4c;  do.,   color-  In    the   Northwest   the   demand    was    reported  Ohio  cigar  tobacco  crop,  the  same  being  prac- 

follows*       Baldwins,    $3.25(f?$5;    Ben    Davis,  ed.  23M!c:  prime,  22%(ff'23c.  as    good    and   consumers   are   trying    to   place  tically    unsold    to   date.      For   a    time    it    wa^ 

$n(^4-      Black      Bens,      $3.50(3^4.50;      Black  Eggs. — Prch     gathered     extras,     58(3)59c;  orders    covering    requirements    for    both    spot  attempted  to  contract  at  an  average  price  of 

Twigs     i:3(S)4  75'     Greenings,    $3.50frt  $.'  50;  extra    firsts.    .■>6(fi57c;    nearly    white,    flne    to  and    future  delivery.     Most   of  the   mills   are  about    $20    per    cwt..    but    so    few    contracts 

HubbarAstons       $4(5)5;      Starks.      $3'^4.75;  fancv.    65rfr68c:    ordinary  to   good,    &oi@65c;  Bold    ahead    and     the    offerings    are    limited,  were  signed  that  an  increase  to  $25  per  <'wt. 

Sort     $5  50''    Kings,    $3.50(S)5.75;    Twenty  browns,    60(??62c.  City    grades    are    in    deni'and,    but    interests  was  made,   resulting  in  many  sales  and   it  Is 

Ounce    ^AJnii-   Stayman  Winesaps,   $4^6.25,  Dressed    Poultry. — Philadelphia    and    Long  heer    are    up    against    the    bad    traffic    situa-  esfimated    that   about  50   P"J«o*  O'    tll«   ?•'•• 

Snows'    lil50(a5  50-  Jonathans,  $406;  York  T«!l«nd    broilers,    fancy.    38(8)40c;    old    roos-  tlon,   which  makes  delivery  to  OQtside  points  dnc»,«  has  now  been  contracted. — H.  E.  Tweed, 

imperials      $8 (» 5 ;' Winesaps.     $a(??^5.       Oc-  fers,    21c:    rqnabs.    $2.75(»6.50    per    doian.  uncertain.      Tt    i«    understood    that    exporters  Dec.   10,  ■1017. 


NA  Vr    OF   .MUSIC 
Z\.l^      MOITMTAIM 


MOUNTAIN 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMXN 


:it?^ir>iitrfflifrtir^^ 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Henry  de  Spain  is  the  Manager  of  the 
':ige  line  running  between  the  rich  mines 
f  the  Spanish  Sinks  and  the  town  of  Sleepy 
:it.-  He  immediately  gets  into  trouble  with 
.t'mbers  of  ^he  Morgan  Gang,  with  head- 
larters  at  Morgan'*  Gap.  DeSp»in  in 
oin^  his  duty  as  Manager  is  brought  into 
wo  fights  with  Morgan'.,  men  and  is  soon  a 
tinted  man.  In  the  meantime  he  falls  in 
L>ve  with  Nan  Morgan,  niece  of  the  leader  of 
le  gang.  After  a  desperate  fight,  in  which 
c  wonnds  Gale  Morgan  and  is  himself 
ounded,  he  is  carried  by  h  -  horse  to  the 
:ise  of  Music  Mountain,  at  Morgan's  Gap. 
iere  he  ia  disoovered  by  Nan,  and  nursed 
ack  to  life.  She  regarde  him  as  an  enemy 
f  the  family,  but  takes  pity  on  him  in  his 
iisperate  condition.  He  has  just  told  her 
he  story  of  his  life  and  the  conditions  that 
rougbt  him  into  conflict  wit'a   her  family. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Crossing  a  Deep  River 
A  grizzly  bear  hidden  -among  the 
haystacks  back  of  the  corral  would 
have  given  Nan  much  less  anxiety 
than  de  Spain  secreted  in  the  heart 
(if  thd  Morgan  stronghold.  But  as 
^he  hurried  home,  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering an  early  rider  who  should  ask 
questions,  it  seemed  as  if  she  might, 
indeed,  find  some  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  troublesome  foe  without  hav- 
ing it  on  her  conscience  that  she  had 
?!tarved  a  wounded  man  to  death,  or 
I  hat  he  had  shot  some  one  of  her 
people  in   getting  away. 

Her  troiibled  speculations  were  re- 
duced now  almost  to  wondering 
vhen  de  Spain  would  leave,  and  dis- 
inclined though  she  felt  to  further 
))arley,  she  believed  he  would  go  the 
sooner  If  she  were  to  consent  to  see 
lilra  again.  Everything  he  had  said 
to  her  seemed  to  unsettle  her  mind 
and  to  Imperil  impressions  concern- 
ing him  thnt  she  felt  it  dangerous. 
or  at  least  treasonable,  to  part  with. 
To  believe  anything  but  the  worst  of 
;i  iiian  whom  she  heard  cursed  and 
abused  continually  by  her  uncles, 
roubins,  and  their  associates  and  re- 
tainers, seemed  a  monstrous  thing — 
and  every  effort  de  Spain  made  to  dis- 
lodge her  prejudices  called  for  fresh 
(lisvrust  on  her  part  What  had  most 
shaken  her  coavictlons — and  It 
would  come  back  to  her  In  spite  of 
♦  verythlng  she  could  do  to  keep  it 
out  of  her  mind-  was  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the 
tragle  death  of  his  mother.  As  for 
the  facts  of  hib  story,  somehow  she 
never  thought  of  questioning  them. 
The  seal  of  Its  dreadful  truth  he  car- 
ried on  his  face. 

That  day  Nan  washed  her  hair. 
On  the  second  day — because  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  it — she 
found  herself  deciding  conscientious- 
ly to  see  de  Spain  for  the  last  time, 
and  toward  sunset.  This  was  about 
the  time  he  had  suggested,  but  It 
really  seemed,  after  long  thought, 
the  best  time.  She  began  dressing 
early  for  her  trip,  and  with  con- 
stantly recurring  dissatisfaction  with 
her  wardrobe — picking  the  best  of 
her  limited  stock  of  silk  stockings, 
choosing  the  freshest  of  her  few 
pairs  of  tan  boots.  All  of  her  ritllEg- 
sklrts  looked  shabby  as  she  fretfully 
inspected  them;  but  Bonlta  pressed 
out  the  newest  one  for  the  hurried 
occasion,  while  Nan  used  the  inter- 
val, with  more  than  usual  care,  on 
her     troubltome     hair — never     leu 


tractable,  it  seemed,  in  her  life. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  in  her  apeparance 
satisfied  her,  and  she  was  obliged  at 
last  to  turn  from  her  glass  with  the 
hateful  sigh  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence anyway. 

De  Spain  was  sitting  with  his  back 
against  a  rock,  and  his  knees  drawn 
up,  leaning  his  head  on  his  right 
hand  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the 
knee.  His  left  arm  hung  down  over 
his  left  knee,  and  the  look  on  his 
face  was  one  of  reflection  and  irreso- 
lution rather  than  of  action  and  de- 
cision. But  he  looked  so  restored 
after  his  brief  period  of  nourishment 
that  Nan,  when  she  stepped  up  on 
the  ledge  at  sunset,  would  not  have 
known  the  wreck  she  had  seen  in  the 
same  place  the  week  before. 

His  heart  Jumped  at  the  sight  of 
her  young  face,  and  her  clear,  cour- 
ageous eyes  surveyed  him  questlon- 
ingly  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  going  to  tramp  out  of  here 
tomorrow  night,"  he  confided  to  her 
afttr  his  thanks.  "It  Is  Saturday;  a 
lot  of  your  men  will  be  In  Sleepy 
Cat — arid  they  won't  all  be  very 
keen-sighted  on  their  way  back.  I 
can  get  a  good  start  outside  before 
daylight." 

She  heard  him  with  relief.  "What 
will  you  do  then?"  she  asked. 

"Hide.  Watch  every  chance  to 
crawl  a  mile  nearer  Calabasas.  I 
can't  walk  much,  but  I  ought  to  make 
It  by  Sunday-night  or  Monday  morn- 
ing. I  may  see  a  friend — perhaps 
J  may  see  the  other  fellow's  friend, 
and  with  my  lone  cartridge  I  may  be 
able  to  bluff  him  out  of  a  horse,"  he 
suggested,  gazing  at  the  crimson  tie 
that  flowed  from  Nan's  open  neck. 
"By  the  way,"  he  added,  his  glance 
resting  on  her  right  side  as  he  no- 
ticed the  absence  of  her  holster, 
"where  is  your  protector  today?" 
She  made  no  answer.  "Fine  form," 
he  said  coldly,  "to  come  unarmed  on 
an  errand  of  mercy  to  a  desperado." 

Nan  flushed  with  vexation.  "I 
came  away  in  such  a  hurry  that  I 
forgot  it,"  she  replied  lamely. 

"A  forget  might  cost  you  your 
life." 

"Perhaps  you've  forgotten  you  left 
a  cartridge  belt  behind  once  your- 
self," she  returned  swiftly.  The  re- 
tort startled  him.  How  could  she 
kn6w?  Bui  he  would  not,  at  flrsU 
ask  a  question,  though  her  eyes  told 
him  she  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about.  They  lookei  at  each  other  a 
moment  In  silence. 

De  Spain,  convicted,  finally  laid  his 
fingers  over  the  butt  of  his  empty  re- 
volver. "How  did  you  find  that 
out?" 

She  tossed  her  head.  They  were 
standing  only  a  few  feet  apart,  de 
Spain  supporting  himself  now  with 
his  left  hand  high  up  against  the 
wall;  Nan,  \7ith  her  shoulder  lightly 
against  it;  both  had  become  quizzi- 
cal. "Other  people  forget,  too, 
then"  was  all  she  said,  fingering  the 
loosened  tie  as  the  breeze  from  the 
west  blew  It  toward  her  shoulder. 

"No,"  he  protested,  "I  didn't  for- 
get; not  that  time.     I  went  over  to 


the  joint  to  get  a  cup  of  coftee  and 
expected  to  be  back  within  five  min- 
utes, never  dreaming  of  walking  into 
a  bear  trap."  He  drew  his  revolver 
and.  breaking  it  negligently,  took 
out  the  single  cartridge.  "Take 
this."  He  held  the  cartridge  in  his 
left  hand  and  took  two  halting  steps 
toward  her — "since  you  are  un- 
armed, I  will  be,  too.  Not  that  this 
puts  us  on  an  even  footing.  I  don't 
mean  that.  Nothing  would.  You 
would  be  too  much  for  me  in  any 
kind  of  a  contest,  armed  or  un- 
armed." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demand- 
ed to  hide  her  confusion.  And  she 
saw  that  each  step  he  took  cost  pain, 
skilfully  concealed. 

"I  mean."  he  said,  "you  are  to  take 
this  cartridge  as  a  remembrance  of 
my  forgetfulness  and  your  adven- 
ture." 

She  drew  back.    "I  don't  want  It." 
"Take  it." 

He  was  persistent.  She  allowed 
him  to  drop  the  loaded  shell  into  her 
hand.  "Now,"  he  continued,  replac- 
ing his  gun,  "if  I  encounter  any  of 
your  people  in  an  attempt  to  break 
through  a  line,  and  somebody  gets 
killed,  you  will  know,  when  you  hear 
the  story,  that  this  time,  at  least, 
I  didn't  'start  it.'  " 

"All  the  same — "  She  hesitated. 
"I  don't  think  that's  exactly  right. 
You  need  not  shoot  my  people,  even 
if  you  meet  them.     There  are  plenty 

of  others  you  might  meet " 

He  put  her  objection  aside,  en- 
Joying  being  so  near  to  her  and 
happy  that  she  made  no  retreat. 
"My  reputation,"  he  insisted,  "has 
suffered  a  little  at  Morgan's  Gap.  I 
mean  that  at  least  one  who  makes 
her  home  under  Music  Mountain 
shall  know  differently  of  me.  What's 
that?"  he  heard  a  sound.  "Lis- 
ten!" 

The  two  looking  at  each  other 
strained  their  ears  to  hear  more  thru 
the  rush  of  the  falling  water.  "Some 
one  is  coming."  said  de  Spain.  Nan 
ran  lightly  to  where  she  could  peep 
over  the  ledge.  Hardly  pausing  as 
she  glanced  down,  she  stepped  quick- 
ly back.  "I'll  go  right  on  up  the 
mountain  to  the  azalea  fields,"  she 
said  hastily. 

He  nodded.  "I'll  hide.  Stop.  If 
you  are  questioned,  you  don't  know 
I'm  here.  You  must  say  so  for  your 
own  sake,  not  for  mine." 

She  was  gone  before  he  had  fin- 
ished. De  Spain  drew  quickly  back 
to  where  he  could  secrete  himself. 
In  another  moment  he  heard  heavy 
footsteps  where  he  had  stood  with 
his  visitor.  But  the  footsteps  crossed 
the  ledge  and  their  sound  died  away 
up  the  path  Nan  had  taken.  De 
Spain  could  not  see  the  Intruder.  It 
was  Impossible  to  conjecture  who 
he  was  or  what  was  his  errand,  and 
de  Spain  could  only  await  whatever 
should  develop.  He  waited  several 
minutes  before  he  heard  any  sign  of 
life  above.  Then  snatches  of  two 
voices  began  to  reach  him.  He  could 
distinguish  Nan's  voice  and  at  Inter- 
vals the  heavier  tones  of  a  man. 
The  two  were  descending.  In  a  few 
moments  they  reached  the  ledge,  and 
de  Spain,  near  at  hand,  could  hear 
every  word. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  said  the  man 
roughly.  His  voice  was  heavy  and 
his  utterances  harsh. 

"I  must  get  home,"  objected  Nan. 

"Hold  on,  I  tell  you,"  returned  her 

companion.     De  Spain  could  not  see, 

but    he    began    already    to   feel    the 

scene.     "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"We  can  talk  going  down,"  par- 
ried Nan. 

De  Spain  heard  her  hurried  foot- 
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falis.  "No,  you  don't,"  retorted  her 
companion,  evidently  cutting  off  her 
retreat. 

"Gale  Morgan!"  There  was  a 
blaze  in  Nan's  sharp  exclamation. 
"What  do  you   mean?" 

"I  mean  that  you  and  I  are  going 
to  have  this  out  before  we  leave  this 
ledge." 

"I  tell  you,  I  want  to  go  home." 
"You'll  go  home  when   I  say  so." 
"How  dare  you  stop  me!" 
"I'll  show  you  what  I  dare,  young 
lady.     You've  been  backing  and  fill- 
ing with  me  for  two  years.     Now  I 
want  to  know  what  you're  going  to 
do." 

"Gale!  Won't  you  have  a  little 
sense?  Come  along  home  with  me, 
like  a  good  fellow,  and  I'll  talk 
things  over  with  you  just  as  long  as 
you  like." 

"You'll  talk  things  over  with  me 
right  here,  and  as  long  as  I  like,"  he 
retorted  savagely.  "Every  time  I  ask 
you  to  marry  me  you've  got  some  new 
excuse." 

"Its  shameful  for  you  to  act  In 
this  way,  Gale."  She  spoke  low  and 
rapidly  to  her  enraged  suitor.  De 
Spain  alone  knew  it  was  to  keep  her 
humiliation  from  his  own  ears,  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  follow  her  quick, 
pleading  words.  The  moment  was 
embarrasing  for  two  of  the  three  in- 
volved. But  nothing  that  Nan  could 
say  would  win  from  her  cousin  any 
reprieve. 

"When  you  came  back  from  school 
I  told  Duke  I  was  going  to  marry 
you.  He  said,  all  right,"  persisted 
her  cousin  stubbornly. 

"Gale  Morgan,  what  Uncle  Duke 
said  or  didn't  say  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  my  consent." 

"I  told  you  I  was  going  to  marry 
you." 

"Does  that  bind  me  to  get  married, 
when  I  don't  want  to?" 

"You  said  you'd  marry  me." 

Nan  exploded:  "I  never  said  so  in 
thij  world."  Her  voice  shook  with 
indignation.  "You  know  that's  a 
downright  falsehood." 

"You  said  you  didn't  care  for  any- 
body else,"  he  fairly  bellowed.  "Now 
I  want  to  know  whether  you'll  marrjr 
me  If  I  take  you  over  to  Sleepy  Cat 
tomorrow?" 

"No!"  Nan  flung  out  her  answer, 
reckless  of  consequence.  "I'll  never 
marry  you.     Let  me  go  home."  , 

"You'll  go  home  when  I  get  thru 
with  you.  You've  fooled  me  long 
enough." 

Her  blood  froze  at  the  look  in  his 
face.  "How  dare  you!"  she  gasped. 
"Get  out  of  my  way!" 

"You  little  vixen!"  He  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 
"I'll  take  the  kinks  out  of  you.  You 
won't  marry  me  your  way,  now  you'll 
marry  me  mine." 

She  fought  like  a  tigress.  He 
dragged  her  struggling  Into  his  arms. 
But  above  her  half-stifled  cries  and 
his  grunting  laugh,  Morgan  heard 
a  sharp  voice:  "Take  you  hands  off 
that  girl!" 

Whirling,  with  Nan  in  his  savage 
arms,  the  half-drunken  mountaineer 
saw  de  Spain  ten  feet  away,  his  right 
hand  resting  on  the  grip  of  his  re- 
volver. Stunned,  but  sobered  by 
mortal  danger,  Morgan  greeted  his 
enemy  with  an  oath.  "Stand  away 
from  that  girl!"  repeated  de  Spain 
harshly,  backing  the  words  with  a 
step  forward.  Morgan's  grasp  re- 
laxed. Nan,  Jerking  away,  looked  at 
de  Spain  and  instantly  stepped  In 
front  of  her  cousin,  on  whom  de 
Spain  seemed  about  to  draw. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  de. 
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mantled    Morgan,    with    an    enraged 
oath. 

'  1  left  some  business  with  you  the 
other  day  at  Calabasas  half  finished," 
said  de  Spain.  "I'm  here  this  after- 
noon to  clean  it  up.  Get  away  from 
■that  girl!" 

His  manner  frightened  even  Nan. 
The  quick  step  to  the  side  and  back 
— poising  himself  like  a  fencer — his 
revolver  restrained  a  moment  in  its 
sheath  by  an  eager  right  arm,  as  if 
at  any  instant  it  might  leap  into 
deadly  play. 

Shocked  with  new  fear.  Nan  hesi- 
tated. If  it  was  play,  it  was  too  real- 
istic for  the  nerves  of  even  a  moun- 
tain girl.  De  Spain's  angry  face  and 
burning  eyes  photographed  them- 
selves on  her  memory  from  that  mo- 
ment. But  whatever  he  meant,  she 
had  her  part  to  do.  She  backed,  with 
arms  spread  low  at  her  sides,  di- 
rectly against  her  cousin.  "You 
shan't  fight,"  she  cried  at  de  Spain. 

"Stand  away  from  that  man!"  re- 
torted de  Spain  sternly, 

"You  shan't  kill  my  cousin.  What 
do  you  mean?  What  are  you  doing 
here?     Leave  us!" 

"Get  away,  Nan.  I  tell  you.  I'll 
finish  him,"  cried  Morgan,  punctu- 
ating his  word  with  an  oath. 

She  whirled  and  caught  her  cousin 
in  her  arms.  "He  will  shoot  us  both 
if  you  fire.  Take  me  away,  Gale. 
You  coward,"  she  exclaimed,  whirl- 
ing again  with  trembling  tones  on 
de  Spain,  "would  you  kill  a  woman?" 

De  Spain  saw  the  danger  was  past. 
It  needed  hardly  an  instant  to  show 
him  that  Morgan  had  lost  stomach 
for  a  fight.  He  talked  wrathfully, 
but  he  made  no  motion  to  draw.  "I 
see  I've  got  to  chase  you  into  a  fight," 
said  de  Spain  contemptuously,  and 
started  gingerly  to  circle  the  hesi- 
tating cousin.  Nan.  in  her  excite- 
ment, ran  directly  toward  -the  enemy, 
as  if  to  cut  off  his  movement. 

"Don't  you  dare  put  me  in  danger," 
she  cried,  facing  de  Spain  threaten- 
ingly. "Don't  you  dare  fight  my 
cousin  here." 

"Stand  away  from  me,"  hammered 
de  Spain,   eying   Morgan  steadily. 

"He  is  wounded  now,"  stormed 
Nan,  so  fast  she  could  hardly  frame 
the  words.  "You  shan't  kill  him.  If 
you  are  a  man,  don't  shoot  a  wound- 
ed man  and  a  woman.  You  shan't 
shoot.  Gale!  Protect  yourself!" 
Whirling  to  face  her  cousin,  she  took 
the  chance  to  back  directly  against 
de  Spain.  Both  hands  were  spread 
open  and  partly  behind  her,  the 
palms  up,  as  if  to  check  him.  In  the 
Instant  that  she  and  de  Spain  were  in 
contact  he  realized,  rather  than  saw 
— for  his  eyes  never  released  Mor- 
gan's eyes — what  she  was  frantically 
slipping  to  him — the  loaded  cart- 
ridge. It  was  done  in  a  flash,  and 
she  was  running  from  him  again. 
Her  warm  fingers  had  swept  across 
his  own.  She  had  returned  to  him, 
voluntarily,  his  slender  chance  for 
life.  But  in  doing  it  she  had  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  new  and  overwhelm- 
ing interest  in  life  itself.  And  again, 
in  front  of  her  cousin,  she  was  cry- 
ing out  anew  against  the  shedding  of 
blood. 

"I  came  up  here  to  fight  a  man.  I 
don't  fight  women,"  muttered  de 
Spain,  maintaining  the  deceit  and  re- 
garding both  with  an  unpromising 
visage.  Then  to  Morgan:  "I'll  talk 
to  you  later.  But  you've  got  to  fight 
in  ten  seconds." 

"Take  me  away,  Gale,"  cried  Nan. 
"Leave  him  here— take  me  home! 
Take  me  home!" 

She  caught  her  cousin's  arm.  "Stay 
right  where  you  are,"  shouted  Mor- 
gan, pointing  at  de  Spain,  and  foUow- 
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ing  Nan  as  she  pulled  him  along. 
"When  I  come  back,  I'll  give  you 
what    you're    looking    for." 

"Bring  your  friends,"  said  de 
Spain  tauntingly.  "I'll  accommodate 
four  more  of  you.  Stop!"  With 
one  hand  still  on  his  revolver  he 
pointed  the  way.  "Go  down  that 
trail  first,  Morgan.  Stay  where  you 
are,  girl,  till  he  gets  down  that  hill. 
You  won't  pot  me  over  her  shoulder 
for  a  while  yet.     Move!" 

Morgan  took  the  path  sullenly,  de 
Spain  covering  every  step  he  took. 
Behind  de  Spain  Nan  stood  waiting 
for  her  cousin  to  get  beyond  ear 
shot.  "What,"  she  whispered  hur- 
riedly to  de  Spain,  "will  you  do?" 

Covering  Morgan,  who  could  whirl 
on  him  at  any  turn  in  the  descent, 
de  Spain  could  not  look  at  her  in 
answering.  "Looks  pretty  rocky, 
doesn't  it?" 

"He  will  start  the  whole  Gap  as 
soon  as  he  gets  to  his  horse." 

He  looked  at  the  darkening  sky. 
"They  won't  be  very  active  on  the  job 
before  morning." 

Morgan  was  at  a  safe  distance.  De 
Spain  turned  to  Nan.  He  tried  to 
speak  oul  to  her,  but  she  sternly 
smothered  his  every  effort.  Her 
cheeks  were  on  fire,  she  breathed 
fast,  her  eyes  Tijurned. 

"It  looks,"  muttered  de  Spain, 
"as  if  I  should  have  to  climb  Music 
Mountain  to  make  a  get-away." 

"There  is  no  good  place  to  hide 
anywhere  above  here,"  said  Nan,  re- 
garding him  intently. 

"Why  look  so  hard  at  me,  then?" 
he  Psked.  "If  this  is  the  last  of  it, 
I  can  take  it  here  with  our  one  lone 
cartridge." 

Her  eyes  were  bent  on  him  as  if 
they  would  pierce  him  through. 
"If  I  save  your  life — "  still  breath- 
ing fast,  she  hesitated  for  words — 
"you  won't  trick  me — ever — will 
you?" 

Steadily    returning    her   appealing 


gaze,  de  Spain  answered  with  de- 
liberation. "Don't  ever  give  me  a 
chance  to   trick   you.   Nan." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  de- 
manded, fear  and  distrust  burning 
in  her  tone. 

"My  life,"  he  said  slowly,  "isn't 
worth  it. 

"You  know — "  He  could  see  her 
resolute  underlip,  pink  with  fresh 
young  blood,  quiver  with  intensity 
of  feeling  as  she  faltered.  "You  know 
what  every  man  says  of  every 
girl — foolish,  trustful,  easy  to  de- 
ceive— everything  like  that." 

"May  God  wither  my  tongue  be- 
fore ever  it  speaks  to  deceive  you. 
Nan." 

"A  while  ago  you  frightened  me 
so " 

"Frightened  you!  Great  God!" 
He  stepped  closer  and  looked  straight 
down  into  her  eyes.  "If  you  had 
raised  one  finger  when  I  was  bluffing 
that  fellow,  I'd  have  calmed  down 
and  eaten  out  of  your  little  hand, 
by  the  hour!" 

"There's  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
she  said  swiftly.  "Listen:  A  trail 
around  the  mountain  leads  out  of  the 
Gap,  straight  across  the  face  of  El 
Capitan." 

"I  can  make  it." 

"Listen!  It  is  terribly  danger- 
ous  " 

"Whatever  it  is,  its  a  concrete 
boulevard  to  a  man  in  my  fix." 

"It  is  a  half  a  mile — only  inches 
wide  in  places — up  and  down — loose 
rock " 
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"I  know  you'd  go.  Nan,"  he  de- 
Glared  unperturbed.  "But  believe 
me,  I  never  would  let  you." 

"I  can't  go,  becausS  to  do  any 
good  I  must  meet  you  with  a  horse 
outside." 

He  only  looked  silently  at  her, 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  from  his 
gaze.  "See,"  she  said,  taking  him 
eagerly  to  the  back  ledge  and  point- 
ing, "follow  that  trail,  the  one  to  the 
east. — you  can't  get  lost;  you  can 
reach  El  Oapitan  before  dark — It  is 
very  close.  Creep,  carefully  across 
El  Capitan  on  that  narrow  trail,  and 
on  the  other  side  there  is  a  wide  one 
clear  down  the  road — oh,  do  be  care- 
ful on  El  Capitan." 

"I'll  be  careful." 

"I  must  watch  my  chance  to  get 
away  from  the  corral  with  a  horse. 
If  I  fail  it  will  be  because  I  am 
locked  up  at  home,  and  you  must 
hide  and  do  the  best  you  can.  How 
much  they  will  surmise  of  this,  I 
don't  know." 

"Go  now,  this  minute,"  he  said,  re- 
straining his  words.  "If  you  don't 
come,   I  sljall   know   why." 

She  turned  without  speaking  and 
fearless  as  a  chamois,  ran  down  the 
rocks.  De  Spain,  losing  not  a  mo- 
ment, hobbled  rapidly  up  along  the 
granite-walled  passage  that  led  the 
way  to  his  chance  for  life. 

CHAPTER   XVI 


"Some   trail!" 

"If  you  slip  its  a  thousand  feet — " 

"A  hundred  would  be  more  than 
plenty." 

"A  good  climber  can  do  it.  I  have 
done  it.  I'd  even  go  with  you,  if  I 
could." 

"Why?" 

She  shook  her  head  angrily  at 
what  he  dared  show  in  his  eyes. 
"Oh,  keep  still,  listen!" 
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Uncle  Amos  Says. — "I  see  that  the  daily  paper  proposes  to  have 
the  farmers  go  into  the  coal  mines  for  the  next  four  months,  seein'  their 
work  is  'all  done'.  It  'nigh  made  me  mad  after  puttin*  in  14-hour  days 
all  summer,  and  a  lot  of  hustling  still  to  do.  But  what  is  the  use  gettin' 
mad.  We'll  learn  that  we  have  enough  to  do  without  bossin'  others  before 
thi^  war  is  over.  'Sides,  splUtin'  up  these  old  logs  helps  some  In  savin' 
coal  and  temper." 
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A  Venture  In  the  Dark 

Pushing  his  way  hastily  forward 
when  he  could  make  haste;  crawl- 
ing slowly  on  his  hands  and  knees 
when  held  by  opposing  rock;  feel- 
ing for  narrow  footholds  among 
loose  and  treacherous  fragments; 
flattening  himself  like  a  leech 
against  the  face  of  the  precipice  when 
th3  narrowing  ledge  left  him  only 
inches  under  foot;  clinging  with  torn 
hands  to  every  favoring  crevice,  and 
pausing  for  fresh  strength,  when  the 
peril  was  extreme,  de  Spain  dragged 
his  injured  foot  across  the  sheer  face 
of  El  Capitan  in  the  last  shadows 
of  the  day's  failing  light. 

Half-way  across,  he  stopped  to  look 
down.  Far  below  lay  the  valley 
shrouded  in  night.  Where  he  stood, 
stars,  already  bright,  lighted  the 
peaks.  But  nowhere  in  the  depths 
could  he  see  any  signs  of  life.  Spent 
by  his  effort,  de  Spain  reached  the 
rendezvous  Nan  had  indicated,  as 
nearly  as  the  stars  would  tell  him, 
by  ten  o'clock.  He  fell  asleep  in  the 
aspen  grove.  Horsemen  passing  not 
a  hundred   yards   away   roused   him. 

He  could  not  tell  how  many  or 
who  they  were,  but  from  the  sounds 
he  judged  they  were  riding  into  the 
Gap.  The  moon  was  not  yet  up,  so 
he  knew  it  was  not  much  after  mid- 
night. The  ground  was  very  cold, 
and  he  crawled  farther  on  toward 
the  road  along  which  Nan  had  said 
he  might  look  for  her.  It  was  only- 
after  a  long  and  doubtful  hour  that 
he  heard  the  muffled  footfalls  of  a 
horse.  He  stood  concealed  among 
the  smaller  trees  until  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  outlines  of  the  animal, 
and  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  the 
rider. 

De  Spain  stepped  out  of  the  trees, 
and  moving  toward  Nan,  caught  her 
hand  and  helped  her  to  the  ground. 

She  enjoined  silence,  and  led  th<' 
horse  into  the  little  grove.  Stopping 
well  within  it.  she  stopped  and  be- 
gan rearranging  the  mufflers  on  the 
hoofs. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  too  late,"  she  said. 
"How  long  have  you  been  nere?" 
She  faced  de  Spain  with  one  hand  on 
the  pony's  shoulder. 
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•How  could  you  get  here  at  all?" 
he  asked,  reaching  clandestinely  for 
her  other   hand. 

"I  got  terribly  frightened  think- 
ing of  you  trying,^El  Capitan.  Did 
you  have  any  falls?"/ 

"You  see  I'm  here — I've  even 
slept  since  You!  How  could  you 
get  here  at  all  with  a  horse?" 

"If  I'm  not  too  late,"  she  mur- 
mured, drawing  her  hand  away. 

"I've  loads  of  time,  its  not  one 
o'clock." 

"They  are  hiding  on  both  trails 
outside  watching  for  you — and  the 
moon  will  be  up — "  She  seemed 
very  anxious.  De  Spain  made  light 
of  her  fears.  "I'll  get  past  them — 
I've  got  to,  Nan,  Don't  give  it  a 
thought." 

"Every  corner  is  watched,"  she  re- 
peated  anxiously. 

"But  I  tell  you  I'll  dodge  them. 
Nan." 

"They  have  rifles." 

"They  won't  get  a  chance  to  use 
them  on  me." 

"I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  of 
me — "  He  heard  the  troubled  note 
in  her  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean?'- 

She  began  to  unbutton  her  jacket. 
Throwing  back  the  revers  she  felt 
inside  around  her  waist,  unfastened 
after  a  moment  and  drew  forth  a 
leather  strap.  She  laid  it  in  de 
Spain's  hands.  "This  is  yours," 
she  said  in  a  whisper. 

He  felt  it  questioningly,  hurried- 
ly, then  with  amazement.  "Not  a 
cartridge-belt!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Its  your  own." 

"Where — ?"  She  made  no  an- 
.'^wer.  "Where  did  you  get  it.  Nan?" 
he  whispered  hurriedly. 

"Where  you  left  It." 

"How?"  She  was  silent.     "When?" 

"Tonight." 

"Have  you  been  to  Calabasas  and 
back  tonight?" 

"Everybody  but  Sassoon  is  in  the 
(base,"  she  replied  uneasily — as  if 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
say  it.  "They  said  you  should  never 
leave  the  gap  alive — they  are  ready 
with  traps  everywhere.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  I  couldn't  bear — 
after  what — you  did  for  me  tonight 
— to  think  of  your  being  shot  down 
like  a  dog.  when  you  were  only  try- 
ing to  get  away." 

"I  wouldn't  have  had  you  take  a 
ride  like  that  for  forty  belts!" 

"McAlpin  showed  it  to  me  the  last 
time  I  was  at  the  stage  barn,  hang- 
ing where  you  left  it."  He  strapped 
the  cartridges  around  him. 

"You  should  never  have  taken  that 
ride  for  it.  But  since  you  have — " 
He  had  drawn  his  revolver  from  his 
waistband.  He  broke  it  now  and 
held  it  out.     "Load  It  for  me,  Nan." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Put  four  more  cartridges  In  it 
yourself.  Except  for  your  cartridge, 
the  gun  is  MnptF.  When  you  do  that 
you  vill  know  none  of  them  ever 
will  b«  used  against  your  own  except 
to  protect  my  life.  And  it  you  hare 
any  among  them  whose  life  ought  to 
come  ahead  of  mine — name  him,  or 
them.  BOW.  Do  as  I  t«ll  you — ^lo*d 
the  gun." 

He  took  hold  of  her  hands  and,  in 
spite  of  her  refusals,  made  her  do  his 
will.  He  guided  her  hand  to  draw 
the  cartridges,  one  ^fter  another, 
from  his  belt,  and  waitetl  for  her  to 
slip  them  In  the  darkness  into  the 
empty  cylinder,  to  close  the  breech, 
aod  to  hand  the  gun  back. 

"Now.  Nan,"  he  aald,  "you  know 
me.  You  may  yet  have  doubts — they 
will  a!!  die.  Y«m  will  hear  m««y 
BtortM  about  m»— hut  you  will  wty: 
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with  my  own  hands,  and  I  know  he 
won't  abuse  the  means  of  defense  I 
gave  him  myself.'  There  can  never 
be  any  neal  doubts  or  misunder- 
standings between  us  again,  Nan,  if 
you'll  forgive  me  for  making  a  fool 
of  myself  when  I  met  you  at  Teni- 
son's.  I  didn't  dream  you  were  des- 
perate about  the  way  your  uncle  was 
playing;  I  pieced  it  all  together  after- 
ward." He  waited  for  her  to  speak, 
but  she  remained  silent. 

"You  have  given  me  my  life,  my 
defense,"  he  continued,  passing  from 
a  subject  that  he  perceived  was  bet-, 
ter  left  untouched.  "Who  is  nearest 
and  dearest  to  you  at  home?" 

"My  Uncle  Duke." 

"Then  I  never  will  raise  a  hand 
against  your  Uncle  Duke.  And  this 
man,  tonight — this  cousin — Gale? 
Nan,  what  Is  that  man?" 

"I  hate  him." 

"Thank  God!     So  do  I!" 

"But  he  is  a  cousin." 

"Then  I  suppose 'he  must  be  one 
of  mine." 

"Unless  he  tries  to  kill  you." 

"He  won't  be  very  long  in  trying 
that.  And  now,  what  about  your- 
self? What  have  you  got  to  defend 
yourself  against  hiip,  and  against 
every  other  drunken  man?" 

She  laid  her  own  pistol  without  a 
word  in  de  Spain's  hand.  He  felt  it, 
opened,  closed,  and  gave  it  back. 
"That's  a  good  defender — when  its 
in  reach.  When  Its  at  home  its  a 
poor  one." 

"It  will  never  be  at  home  again 
except  when  I  am." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Nan  uneus- 
pec'Jngly. 

"We  are  engaged  to  be  married." 
She  sprang  from  him  like  a  deer. 
"Its  a  dead  secret,"  he  said  gravely; 
"nobody  knows  it  yet — not  even 
you." 

"You  need  never  talk  again  like 
that  if  you  want  to  be  friends  with 
me,"  she  said  indignantly.  "I  hate 
it." 

"Hate  it  if  you  will;  its  so.  And 
It  began  when  you  handed  me  that 
little  bit  of  lead  and  brass  on  the 
mountain  tonight,  to  defend  your 
life  and  mine." 

"I'll  hate  you  if  you  persecute  me 
the  way  Gale  does.  The  moon  is  al- 
most up.  You  must  go;  and  now  I 
am  going  home,"  she  said  with  de- 
cision. 

"Don't  go  for  a  minute  yet.  Nan," 
he  pleaded.  "Think  how  long  it  will 
be  before  I  can  ever  see  you  again!" 

"You  may  never  see  anybody  again 
If  you  don't  realize  your  danger  to- 
night. Can  you  ride  with  a  hack- 
more?" 

"Like  a  dream." 

"I  didn't  dare  bring  anything 
else." 

"You  haven't  told  me,"  he  per- 
sisted, "how  you  got  away  at  all." 
They  had  walked  out  of  the  trees. 
He  looked  reluctantly  at  the  east. 
"Tell  me  and  I'll  go,"  he  promised. 

"After  I  went  up  to  my  room  I 
waited  till  the  house  was  all  quiet. 
Then  I  started  for  Calabasas.  When 
I  came  back  I  got  up  to  my  room 
without  being  seen,  and  sat  at  the 
window  a  long  time.  I  waited  till 
all  the  men  stopped  riding  past. 
Then  I  climbed  through  the  window 
and  down  the  kitchen  roof,  and  let 
myself  down  to  the  ground,  and  I 
hid  on  the  porch  and  slipped  over  to 
the  horse  barns  and  found  a  hack- 
more,  and  went  down  to  the  corral 
and  hunted  around  until  I  fpund  this 
little  pinto — she's  the  best  to  ride 
bftrtbfxk" 

(To  Be  CoBtloued.) 
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Conditions  demand  tliat,  where  possible,  you  grow  food 

Canada  and  the  United  States  now  working  together. 
Western  Canada's  virgin  soil  should  attract  you.  Nt) 
outlay  for  fertilizer  now  so  hard  to  get.  Get  maxi- 
mum crops  in  grains  and  vegetables.  Best  stock  coun- 
try on  North  American  continent.  Most  desirable 
climate.  Good'  markets.  Farmers  pay  for  their  land 
and  expenses   with   a   single  year's   product.     Splendid 

land  near  railroads  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.     Irrigated  land  up  to  $50 

per  acre  including  deeded  water  right.  Easy  payments,  one-tenth  down. 

then  no  payment  for  four  years  on  principal;  two  per  cent,  interest  first 

two  years. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

will   advance  you   up  to  $2,000  to  maka  permanent  Improvements, 

under  oartain  conditions. 

CHURCHES.   SCHOOLS.  TELEPHONES 
WrQ»  new  for  literature.      Renters  of  farm  lands,  get  your  own  hones.      BoeenM  independML 
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SHIRTS 

FOR    CHRISTJVIAS 

Tjrpify  true  economy— Fit  well— Look  well 
— And  do  wear. 

Colors  are  indanthrene— We  guarantee  they  will 
not  fade— Will  last  as  Ions  as  the  shirt. 

Fabric  and  Detail  Quality  Kept  Up 

You  will  find  just  the  colors  and  patterns  you 
wish  at  your  own  dealer's. 

HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO..  Mdcen.  Troy.  N.Y. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift,  Specially  Priced  to  Introduce  Our  Gift  Catalog 

The  AmerUan  Maid  Wrist  Pune  h  one  of  the  famoiw 
Pan-American  line  of  senuine  leather  puraes.  Both  purse 
and  strap  are  Renulne  leather.  The  buckle  \s  nickel — iht- 
splratlOD  proof.  Snap  button  hold.'j  rontentn  securely,  and 
adds  to  the  appearance.  It  U  attractive  and  useful,  pro- 
vldlnKasafe.  c^Bvenlent  place  for  small  change,  etc.  Maybe 
adjusted  to  tit  the  wrist  of  a  child  or  adult.  Neatly  pacKed 
In  appropri  ate  elft  box.     Don't  confuse  with  cheap  goods 

shown  oD  cards.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  od«  mod  to  glv«  yoa  The 
Complete  fao-Amsricati  Line  Catalor.  U  he  can't  anpplj  you,  soodos 
26c  Id  stamps,  with  your  noareat  deuer's  name,  and  ws  will  forward 
yoQ  one  by  return  mail .  ClUJ.  K.  CO«k  C«. ,  21 1  $.  2«d  $L ,  CaBldW ,  N .  J. 
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Yo\x  ^ill  find  printed  on  the  address  label  of  your  paper 
the  month  and  year  your  subscription  expires.  You  will  of 
course  want  to  renew  it  If  it  has  expired.  DO  IT  NOW  before  the 
busy  season. 

In  your  plans  for  the  future  we  are  certain  Pennsylvania 
:  Farmer  will  fit  in  nicely.  It  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  for  It  is 
helpful  and  practical  in  its  aims.  Its  columns  are  conducted  by 
practical  men,  men  actively  engaged  in  the  business  they  write 
about.  Its  editorial  staff  is  composed  of  plain,  hard-headed, 
every-day  folks  who  have  aa  enduring  faith  in  agriculture,  both 
as  a  business  and  as  a  life.  No  other  farm  paper  can  take  its  place 
for  there  is  none  dealing  with  the  problems  in  your  territory  as 
does  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  or  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  aod 
needs  of  the  people  living  in  your  community. 

Subscription  Rates 

Our  subscription  rates  are  75  cents  for  one  year;  fl.SI  for 

two  years;  |1.75  for  three  years  or  $2.25  for  five  years.  You  will 
find  elsewhere  In  this  issue  an  order  blank  for  your  convenience 
in  forwarding  your  order. 
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Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  Positive  Remedy  for 

Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Heek, 
Strained  Tendons,  rounder.  Wind  Puff* 
and  Lamene»  from  Spavin,  Ringb*n« 
and  other  bony  tumor*.  Cures  skin 
diseatei  or  Paradtet,  Thrush,  Dipthoria. 
RamcvM  BunchM  f  rem  HorsM  or  CattI*. 

As  ft  Human   Liniment  and   Antiseptic  tor 
external  (ise  it  la  Invaluuljlo. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is  war- 
ranted to  give  satlsf  action.  Price  $1.50  por 
bottle.  Sold  bv  dniKBl.Hts.  or  sent  by  parcel 
post,  with  full  directions  for  Its  use.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars,  te8timoDial8.etc.AddreflS 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  CIeTeIand,0. 
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60,000  In  Ubb 

Tank  Hoater.s.Hn^  Trouphs.etc.  'l 
Help   your  country^ — cook  your  ' 
feed  and  save  (Train;  cut  your 
reedini?  cost,  boost  profita  and 
elirninate  stock  disease.  A  cook- 
er IS  also  handy  for  beatins  water, 
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Fat  hoy*  and  cattle  reign 
supreme  in  t  o  d  s  v  s  market  No 
farmer  or  breeder  ran  afford  under' 
fed,  undeveloped  stock 

Developa  bi>,  sturdy  animals,  eeo- 
nomieaUy.  DIGKSTER  TANKAGE 
(GOX  protein)  builds  t>one  and  meat; 
MEAT  MEAL  is  similar  and  costs 
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SELF- OILING    WINDMILL 

With     INCLOSED     MOTOR 
Kecpin9  OUT   DUST  an^jl  ItAIN  >  Kaeptft^  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNC         ^^^___  _' 

CentUntVnasAi) 

Every  Bearing  WMl 

OiinaliMhhM^lk 

DwLijhlHtl 


SYSTEM 


OIL  SUPPLY        |_   — -^—  ^        -   J-.         u._i 

MCPLCNisHED  ^M^Kf^^     *»o  rr»vti«» WBir 

ONLY  ONCe  A  YEAM     ^flA 
DOUBLE    GEARS    -   A7h   Ce^inj  Half  tKa 
Cvory   feature  dostrable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILID  ACRMOTOR  i 
Gasolina  Engines  -  Pum^a —Tank*  . 
Water  Supply  Gooda  -Stool  Frame  Saw* 
«VMraAERMOTOR   CO.  2S00  I2tm  ST.OliCM^ 

"  PEERLESS 

Fodder  Shredder 

ff  you  have  3  11   P  engine 

you  can   run  this    14    Inrh 

machine  succefwfully.    Will 

nav  for  Itself  In   one   year's 

Will  hot  pulverize  blades  and 

Sold  on   no  days   free  trial. 

tor  price  aod  catalog. 

i.  ■.  •cnhifler.      Uacatler,  Pa. 


Livestock 


RATIONS  FOR  BREEDING  EWES 

Feeding  breeding  flock.s  during 
winter  depends  much  upon  the  sea- 
son. Many  floclcs  receive  little  feed 
other  than  that  furnished  by  the 
bluegrass  pastures,  the  wheat  fields 
and  the  meadows,  until  the  winter 
snow  cuts  off  this  source  of  feed. 
During  the  winter  months  clover  and 
alfalfa  are  the  standard  roughages 
for  pregnant  ewes.  The  high  prices 
of  these  hays  in. recent  years  have 
caused  the  use  of  other  cheaper  rough 
feeds  to  replace  part  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive hays  Corn,  silage  and  corn 
stover  are  the  most  common  rough 
feeds  used  to  replace  clover  or  al- 
falfa hay.  At  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  feeding  trials  were  con- 
ducted to  compare  the  different 
roughages  for  breeding  ewes.    A  car- 


lo be  more  susceptible  to  the  pois- 
ons of  mouldy  silage  than  cattle.  In 
these  trials  the  silage  proved  to  be 
superior  to  the  corn  stover.  Both 
feeds  were  fed  in  combination  with 
grain  and  clover  hay.  In  all  casei^ 
the  silage  proved  to  be  the  better 
feed  of  the  two.  In  trying  to  reduce 
the  cost  by  replacing  a  part  of  the 
clover  hay  with  silage,  a  ration  of 
1,6  pounds  of  corn  silage  and  1.9 
pounds  of  clover  hay  was  fed.  This 
ration  gave  as  satisfactory  results  as 
clover  hay  alone.  The  average  daily 
amount  of  hay  consumed  per  ewe 
was  three  and  one-quarter  pounds. 
The  ration  containing  V.\  pound  of 
grain  and  2  pounds  clover  hay  and 
1.8  pounds  silage  proved  as  satisfac- 
tory as  a  ration  of  an  equal  amount 
of  grain  and  3  pounds  of  clover  hay. 
Silage  in  these  lots  was  substituted 
for  practically  one-half  the  clover 
hay. 

It  required  practically  2  pounds 
of  silage  to  replace  one  pound  of 
clover    hay.      However,    rating    the 


Horse  Clippers  Run  By  Individual  Electric  Light  Unit. 


load  of  Western  Colorado  ewes  was 
purchased  In  the  fall  and  kept  on 
bluegrass  pasture  until  December  9. 
The  rams  were  left  with  ewes  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  first 
of  December,  The  ewes  were  divided 
into  eight  lots  of  17  ewes  each.  The 
various  lots  were  kept  as  uniform  in 
size,  condition  and  qualitx  as  possi- 
ble, 

A  ration  of  one-third  pound  of 
grain  and  2  pounds  of  clover  hay 
with  all  the  corn  stover  the  ewes 
would  eat  was  compared  with  a  ra- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  of  grain  and 
3  pounds  of  clover  hay  per  head  per 
day.  In  this  case  the  com  stover 
was  substituted  satisfactorily  for 
one-third  of  clover  hay.  However,  In 
the  lots  where  grain  was  not  fed,  the 
substituting  of  one-third  the  clover 
hay  with  corn  stover  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  lambs  in  the  hay-stov- 
er lot  were  not  as  strong  and  did 
not  make  as  good  gains  as  those  on 
clover  hay  alone.  A  ration  of  corn 
stover  as  the  only  rough  feed  with 
one-half  pound  of  grain  per  head 
per  day  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
not  as  satisfactory  as  in  lots  where 
one-third  pound  of  grain  and  2 
pounds  of  hay  were  fed.  However, 
corn  stover  proved  to  be  superior 
roughage  to  timothy  hay  when  fed 
with  one-half  pound  of  grain  per 
head  per  day. 

The  feeding  of  com  silage  Is  some- 
times attended  with  111  results.  In 
many  instances  the  trouble  with  sil- 
age has  been  attributed  to  mould, 
or  to  the  acid  in  silage  that  has  n«t 
been  properly  put  op.    Sheep  seem 


silage  at  $5  a  ton  it  is  In  most  cases 
an  economical  feed  to  use  In  con- 
nection with  clover  hay.  A  ration 
of  three-tenths  pound  of  grain  and 
34  pounds  of  silage,  which  was  all 
the  ewes  would  eat,  proved  superior 
to  one  of  four-tenths  pound  of  grain 
with  all  of  the  stover  that  the  ewes 
would  eat. 

The  important  objection  to  the 
feeding  of  silage  by  the  average 
farmer  is  because  the  small  amount 
that  ewes  will  eat  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  quite  a  large  flock  in  order 
to  utilize  enough  of  the  silage  per 
day  to  keep  It  from  spoiling.  It  will 
require  about  500  ewes  to  utiljze 
eno'jgh  silage  fed  from  a  14-foot 
silo.  If  It  Is  not  fed  to  other  livestock. 
The  grain  fed  in  all  cases  was  a  mix- 
ture of  6  parts  shelled  corn.  3  parts 
wheat  bran  and  1  part  linseed  oil 
meal  by  weight. 

The  measure  of  efficiency  of  the 
various  rations  was  weight,  condi- 
tion and  thrift  of  the  lambs  at  birth 
and  thirty  days  after  birth,  and  the 
condition  and  thrift  of  the  ewes  and 
their   ability    to  suckle   their   lambs. 


CORN  AND  MILK  FOR  HOGS 


That  poor  results  in  feeding  corn 
alone  to  young  pigs  is  due  to  the  ra- 
tion was  proved  by  one  exjieriment 
reported  In  Bulletin  316  just  Issued 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster.  Two  pigs  weighing  43 
pounds  gained  a  third  of  a  pound 
daily  for  1.^  weeks  when  fed 
only  com.  Then  for  eight  weeks 
on   com   and   skimmilk   they  gained 


Pronomiced  IncuraUe^ 
Save -The -Horse   Did  The  Trick 

"Latt  May",  M-rifei  Frod  C.  KichoU  ofjefferton,  N.  Y., 
"my  horia  had  a  bad  ankle,  a  large  uind  puff,  and  it 
had  been  hurt  and  turned  hard.  Save-The-Rorte  ham 
taken  tt  all  off.  I  tvas  told  it  wot  incurable.  Have  uted 
$€veral  treatments  but  Save-  THe-Borse  is  the  best  ever. " 

SAVE*1E^H0RSE 

CtfOm  Mark,  BasiaUred) 

vras  made  for  the  stubborn,  so-called  incurabla 
caaea  of  Rinsbone.  Thoropin.  SPAVIN  —  or 
Diaeaae  of  Snoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  —  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed: 
and  is  sold  under  sicned  Guarantee  to  care  or 
return  money.  Always  keep  a  bottle  ready  for 
any  emersency.  Send  today  for  FREE  96-pase 
Save-The^orae  BOOK  on  diagnosing  and 
treatins  all  lameness '—  result  of  over  22  years 
of  success;  also  write  for  sample  of  cootxact 
and  expert  veterinary  advica.    All  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70]  Sute  Street.  Biagbanitoa.  N.  Y. 

Drurriiti  rvrrru)l>rr§  nil  Sev-Tht-Htru  with  Sifntd 
Cusrenm,  tr  vat  unj  ii  dirtct  tj  Farcil  Put  Pr^ei^ 


ABSORBINE 


Will  reduce  Inflamed.  Strained* 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stopt  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  %2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduce*  Strained,  Torn  Lige- 
menta.  Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Musdea; 
Haala  Cuts,  Sorea.  Ulcera.  Allays  pain.  Price 
H.OOabonleal  dralrrsordrlirpred.     Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  154  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
!Jlllllliiiiiliiillllililliiliiiilillllliiiiliiiill^ 

iHogs  ^^  Tankag  j 

SS  Tanka^  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  ^ 

S  ing.    Experiment  station  reports  show  that  • 

S  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  feed  ^ 

S  for  liogs  and  growing  pifs-B  ^ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

5  is  carefully  sterilized  ,  espe<?ially  prepared  — 

g  and   ready    to   feed.     It  produces  money  — 

—  makers  for  .vou.     Buy  direct  frotu  manu-  — 

•  iacturer   anil    save   money.        Prices    on  — 

2  request.  ~ 

I      D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,      | 
E       30th  *  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 
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ash 

3^**^  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS 

You'll  be  mirprised  bow  much  money  we  will  ' 
pay  you   for    your  old     bagp.   torn  or  souikI— 
any  quantity.      Pon't    let  them  lie  around  and 
rot  when  you  can  turn   them  Into  money, 

WK  PAY  THK     tRElGHT 
and  we  mall    check    as    soon  as    Bhipment  to 
received.       T.ike     advantage  of  present  blgb 
pricea — write  today   for  prtee-llut  and  Btalpping 
Instructlon.s.       I.arg  est  direct  buyers  of  bags  In 
tbe  world.        Ref  eren  res- Cltliens    Bank    of 
Buffalo.  Ouun  or    Bradstreet,             „  ^ 
IROQUOIS      B  AG    C  O. 
38«  Howard  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


$10,000.00 


Saw 


NCRTZIEII 

PtrtAIr 

WNtf 


easy  to  operate. 

Only  fS.SS  saw  rimI*  to 
which  rippint  tabU  ean 
b*  added,  Qaarantrad 
1  year.  Honey  rrf  unded 
if  not  satliifsctory- 
Send  (or  catalof , 

Bertslar  ft  Zook  C#. 

y^mBellevaa.P.J 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  and  coba,  feed. 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  powsr.  •  ZS 
styles.  M.80  to  $40.  HKE 
TUML.  Write  for  eatalos. 

TNB  A.  W.  S'niAU»CO 

•ast.e-S7ss-M  wssHtt-wiiiSi^iiii.rs. 
—  Writs  ftir  eootrast. 


TI7AMn?'n  Man  with  good  references  and  €8- 
VV/\rN  1  CjU  perieaea,  to  do  general  farm  wwi. 
Married  naa  whose  wtte  ean  board  beip  prefcrrMI. 
BOICB.  PENNSYLVANIA  PARMER, 


Tobesurtofyour 
Order  NOW! 


THE  Nation  is  mobilized  for  war  ser. 
vice.  Raw  materials  are  being  fast  dl- 
verted  for  Government  use.  To  make 
sure  of  having  an  Indiana  Silo  next  year, 
order  now.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  do  this 
and  it  will  save  you  much  money  later  on. 
This  is  no  time  for  experiments.  You 
need  a  proved,  practical  silo.  Vou  need  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Sixty  thousand  Indiana 
Silos  are  now  in  use.  Every  owner  is 
a  booster. 

The  war  is  demanding  the  products  of 
the  farm.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  make  your 
corn  go  twice  as  far.  It  means  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock  or  keep  the  same 
number  ol  head  on  half  the  grain.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  for  producing  beef 
and  pork.  It  means  increased  production 
of  milk  and  butter.  It  means  money  for 
you  and  victory  for  the  cause. 

Write  today  for  cataloc  and  our 

apeeial   offer    to    oarly  buyars. 

Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

655  roioB  BIdr., AaderMB,  Indiana 

^9  Alio  Bldf., Ksaeu  City,  ■•. 

bM  Indiana  Rldt„ Dm  ■•inn,  Iowa 

)  Ure  8t«ek  Kxekans*  Bid*.,  rort  Worth,  Texas 


one  and  three-fifths  pounds  daily. 

Nearly  seven  pounds  of  corn  was 
needed  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  in 
live  weight  wheh  only  this  feed  was 
given  to  the  pigs.  Only  two  pounds 
of  corn  was  fed,  along  with  Hi 
pounds  of  skimmlili,  for  a  pound  of 
gain  during  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment.  Feed  cost  8.56  cents 
per  pound  of  gain  from  corn  alone, 
and  only  4.88  cents  from  the  corn 
and  skimmilk  ration. 

Tankage  and  linseed  ollmeal  have 
also  proved  profitable  to  feed  in  com- 
bination with  corn  for  hogs.  Relative 
prices,  feed  required  for  a  unit  of 
gain,  and  rate  of  gain  that  may  be 
expected,  the  bulletin  points  out,  will 
determine  which  supplement  to  use. 


VETERINARY 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 


FOR 


I 


We  pay  highest  prices  and 
also  freight  charges.  Be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  before  dis* 
posing:  of  your  ba?s.  They're 
worth  money  to  yon  and  we'U 
pay  yoo  best  eash  price  for  tbem 
as  soon  as  received  and  assorted. 
Write  ns  at  once  statinc  bow 
many  you  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
•2  Doek  Streot         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BAGS 


Nelson  Tank  Heater 


Reats  water  In  halt  the  time  with  half  the  fnel* 
Boras  trash,  cobs,  wood  or  coal.    All  heot  nnder 
water.   60,000  in  use.    If  you  don't  think  it  worth 
aOBble.Ahe  price,  retam  it  at  our  expense. 

JISLMN  M'PQ  COe    ^      t/net«oIdby 


W»TCB    TANK 


W^^.\ 


^r 


Maple  Syrup  MakersJ 

You  (ief  Best  Ilcsults  with  our 

Champion  Evaporator 


Quick  work, fuel  sav- 
ing, durability  and 
BEST  quality" 
OF  8VRUP. 

Write  us  for 
CATALOGUE. 

Champion 
Evaporator 


Tell 
number 
of  trees 
you  tap 


Company,  Makers,      Hudson,  Ohio. 


HAY 


Ship  To  The  Old   Reliable  House 
Daniel  McCafTrey's  Sons 

623-625  Wabaih  Bld|.,  Pitttkurih,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Srofoh  Cnlllf*  l^nrro    'or  sale,     Seventy-flve 

lection  from.    More  tluin  20  years  a  breeder  of  Colllea 

Hend  for  lllu.strated  clrrular  and  prices. 

HARVEY  SDOU  FARM.    CLAY  CEXTrU.  NEB. 


Cattle  For  Sal<»  ftockors  and  feeders,  from  SOO 
v/atLiCi  ui    nau    to  1. 000  Ih.s.  Write  your  wants 
ISAAC  SHAX3TROM.  FAIRKIELI)    I(J\VA, 

Ferret"?    For   Salp  ""•''"    ^^'■^-    •''">'    mmiher, 
TPva  I    il^r^AI^O     ANOORA      KIT- 

TENS.  C.  JEWELL,         SPENCER.  OHIO 


\Vhitc  and  Brown  Ferret.s     Ks,"" 

BERT  EWELL.  WELLINGTON.^OHIO. 


*"""'""""' ""l"""l iiiiiiiimiii.il  rmuuiimniiiii imiiiiiii niiilNiiiniriirii.i.ii 

"""""" ■■'iiiiiiiiiMriiiiuuiiiii iiiiMiii Him ii,iinmi..iiiMi,ni,iiiiii,imiiiiiii-iiiif 

Mention  Pemisylvania  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Chronic  Indigestion, — We  have  a 
cow  due  to  come  fresh  the  last  week 
in  February.  Her  milk  is  strong  and 
off  flavor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  churn 
the  cream  into  butter,  especially  for 
the  past  Ihree  weeks.  This  cow  Is 
fat,  but  she  will  eat  horse  manure 
whenever  she  can  manage  to  get  to 
It.  She  is  fed  clover  or  mixed  hay, 
all  she  will  eat,  also  corn  stover 
which  has  been  cut  and  moistened 
with  one  pint  each  of  bran  and  corn 
meal  added.  She  also  gets  a  pint  of 
commercial  at  the  same  time.  At  the 
noon  hour  she  gets  all  the  com  stover 
dry  that  she  will  eat.  What  can  we 
do  that  will  make  her  milk  fit  to 
use?  She  gives  only  about  three 
quarts  a  day.  Is  she  not  properly 
fed  or  what  Is  the  matter?  H.  R.  J., 
Slatington,  Pa. — Your  cow  should  be 
dried  up  as  soon  as  possible.  During 
the  later  period  of  pregnancy  the 
milk  of  many  cows  is  Inclined  to 
change,  becoming  strong  and  giving 
off  a  disagreeable  odor  and  this  kind 
of  milk  never  makes  good  butter.  Mix 
together  equal  parts  air-slacked  lime, 
salt,  ginger,  gentian  and  powdered 
wood  charcoal.  Give  her  two  table- 
spoonfuls  at  a  dose  in  ground  feed, 
twice  a  day. 

Thin  Four-year  old  Mare. — I  have 
a  four-year-old  mare  that  keeps  low 
in  flesh.  She  seems  to  feel  well  but 
fails  to  lay  on  any  flesh.  She  is  fed 
four  quarts  of  oats,  three  times  a 
day,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
meal  added,  S.  L.,  Cogan  House.  Pa, 
— First  of  all  you  had  better  exam- 
ine her  mouth.  One  or  more  of  the 
temporary  teeth  that  she  is  shedding 
may  be  interfering  with  masticetion 
of  food.  If  so.  the  tooth  should  be 
extracted,  or  there  may  be  an  abnor- 
mal growth  of  tooth  which  requires 
filing  off.  Perhaps  she  is  troubled 
with  worms.  Mix  together  one  part 
powdered  sulphate  Iron,  one  part 
ground  nux  vomica,  one  part  salt  and 
three  parts  ground  gentian  and  give 
her  a  dessert  spoonful  at  t  dose  in 
ground  feed,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  As  you  perhaps  know,  oats  is 
not  a  grain  that  fattens  animals  as 
rapidly  as  corn,  therefore,  you  had 
better  add  a  pint  or  two  of  corn  with 
each  feed,  feeding  less  oats.  Also 
feed  well-cured  mixed  hay  and  a  few 
roots. 

Partial    Paralysis.   —  We   have   a 
shoat  that  will  weigh  about  100  lbs. 
that    Is   gradually   losing  use  of   his 
hind  legs.      This  pig  appeared  to  be 
all  right  up  to  ten  days  ago.     Since 
then   it  takes  him  some  time  to  get 
up  and  after  walking  a  rod  or  two 
he  travels  fairly  well.     I  have  eleven 
pigs   of   this   same   age   and   none   of 
the  others  are  crippled.     I  have  been 
feeding  sep.  rator  milk,  corn  and  mid- 
dlings, giving  them  all  thev  will  eat. 
Their  pen  is  fairly  drv  and  comfort- 
able. B.  M.  S.,  Pleasant  Grove.  Pa. — 
It    i.«!    possible    that    the    other    hogs 
have    injured    his    back.      Apply   one 
part  of  turpentine  and  two  parts  raw 
linseed    oil    to    back,    three    times    a 
week.       Also    give    him    five    grains 
•sodium   salicylate  at   a   dose,   two   or 
three  times  a  day.     Perhap.s  you  had 
better  remove  him   from   his  present 
quarters  and  keep  him  alone  until  he 
recovers.      Feed    him    some   oats,    oil 
meal  and  tankage  and  less  corn,  and 
he  will  doubtless  get  all  right. 


HilRTIN  AETHL  CRIBJ  - 
ferlflUE  yfl\IR  ^ilOPJ- 


Jf  L!  K  •  ^'  '""'  ""-^^^^-^A  -way  goes  your  profit, 
on  that  bumper  c  ror>  you  worked  so  hard  for!  Here's  your  croD 
insurance-a  MARTIV  .METAL  CRIB  of  CORRUGATED 
rust-proof  iron,  won't  sag;  won't  bul^-.  Center  perforated  pip^ 
and  roof  ventilator  prevents  cr.iin  swealins.  Three  doors  for 
fiiling;  spout  and  cut-off  to  run  pram  off.  Built  in  sections  that 
bolt  together.  Easiest  to  erect  and  most  inexpensive  bin  on  the 
market.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Saves  its  cost  many  times 


VmiVMmS  FREE 


A  postal  will  brin?    you  details    as   to    construction,    erection,    various  sizes  of  bins  and  our  booklet 
Storinif  Grain  for  Profit."  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back 

FOREI    N  PRODUCTS  CO.,     1100  Keyser  BIdg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Dairy  Cattle 


*•'"■'"  n  ■ '  ■ " ' 


Don't  Sell  Common  Dairy 
Cows  For  Beef 

Dne  to  the  high  price  of  feed  they  may 
pay  little  profit.  But  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  dairy  animals.  Their  daughters  will 
yield  25%  to  100%  more  milk  than 
their  dams  if  you 

Use  a  Guernsey  Bull 

In  Ohio  a  Guernsey  Bull  used  in  a  rrade  herd  tired 
^ughters  who  produced  50%  more  milk  and 
""%  more  butter  fat  at  two  year  oldt  thaa 
their  damt  did  when  mature. 

Write  for  our  beautiful   illattrated 
book  "The  Grade  Guernsey." 

American  Guemaey    • 

Cattle  Club 
BoaM 
:erb« 
N.H.        f 


$■ 


MAKE 


•$■ 


■MORE 


■$• 


1MONEY 


in  dairying.     You  ran  wh^n  you  find 
out  as  thousands  of  others  have,  that 


Swine 


OLLIHSJERSEY  RED 


Mere  Piss  Per  utter     .T- 

Is  only  one  of  the  many  ad^A^ 
vantagedReds  have  over  the  " 
lees  hardy  breeds.  Our  Free 
Book  details  ihem  all 
Write  tor  It. 


the  besf 


73  lbs.  in 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight  407  lbs.,  at  7  mODtbS. 
waa  bred  and  raised  by  me. 

Epeclal:  Booking  orders  for  bred  sows  aOd  RlltB. 
Minimum  Prices:  Weaned  pigs  120  each,  Dred 
sows  and  Kilts  SlOO  each. 

*-•**.  Carter.  Wblttuero  Farna, 
West  CbMter.  Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Have  large  litters.our 
tree  circular  shows 
noted  winner.  Write 
for  it.  Also  rcKlstered 
Guernsey  bulls. 

Locu«   I.  awn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Box  2.    Lane.  Co,  Pa- 


Purebred  HOLSTEINS 

5-.'^i:f,*iV*U   MOST  PROFITABLE 
COWS  ON   EARTH 

They    yield    the  larpe.st  quantities  of 

milk  and  butterfat  at  the  lowest  cast. 

Write  for  free  information. 

No  obligation — we  have  nothing  we 
want  to  sell  you. 

wir — i7«r«r   ^^    HoUtein-Friesian    Associatien 
IV     mvl    •fAmtrka.BoxZlS,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


O  I  C  SWTMF  B'«  Type,  stock  all  ages,  from 
V".  *•  ^\  1^  ♦  >  Ai\  Tv  ^e  herd  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  champions  on 
sows,  als'i  er,ind  champion  boar  at  Mich  and  Ohio  State 
Jalr.H  \\f  breed  the  best  We  sell  what  we  breed. 
f.very  pitf  shipped  on  approval.  Get  our  catalocue. 
fteg.  Free.  Write  your  w.-uita 
CRANDELL  A  SON.       Box  53.       Csaa  City.  Mieb. 


iVv^'v-s 


Spot  Farm  Holsleins 
$15  19  120 

each  for  7-8  Holateln  heifer 
calveu,  express  paiJ  In  lots  of 
6.  as  high  grade  close  .spiiuf- 
er  C0W.S,  tine  Individuals. 
heavy  milkers.  40  heifers. 
35  fancy  yearlings.  12  regis- 
tered cows.  36  rcctstcred 
beifers.  Registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

JOHN  C.  REABAN.  Tillf,  N.  Y. 


Reg  P.  Chinas.  Berksblres,    C,  Whites.  Larf* 

strain,  uil  a^es.  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  pigs,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  Collie  and  Beagle  donlarada 
Ouemsey  calves  and  poultry.  ^ 

P.  F.  HAMILTON,  COCHRANVILLE.  PA. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  fo?°G,'SSt«mocSS 

Wonder  and  Ohio  King  2nd.  These  p°ct  aj?  fr,S,  ?ffi 
and  spo  1^  sows.  Sired  by  King  SfW  oiSJTosuk^dS 
Ivjual  and  Wonderful  Wonder.  For  pwScutarsMd 
pHces^ldress  v.  S    EHPLEY,      Za^^^?[o^ 

HiK  lypo,  w  rite 
your  wants.    We 
f-an  nil  them. 
CANONSBURU,  PENNA. 


Chester   Whites 


R.  L    MUNCE, 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Holstein-Frfesian 

bull  calviN.  sired  by  a  son  of  tlie  \\orld'3  Record  senior 
4  yr  old.  12!)4  7  1*1  butterln  365  days,  at  $100  and  up,* 
Descriptive  catalois    for  stamp.  ~ 

GEO.  E,  STEVENSON  &  SONS,  Clarka  Summit.  Pa 


STEVENS    FARM    HOLSTEINS 

Grade  Holateln  heifer  calves  $15  to  »20,  aired  bv  a  son 
of  a  20  lb.  cow  who  has  a  26  lb.  full  sL'-ter.  Uams  to 
thew  calvss  are  some  of  the  greatest  producing  cow.q  in 
Cortl.ind  County.  Two  grade  calvctA  re«.  bull  c»lf,frtO. 
PAUL  H.    STEVENS,  COU  1  L.\M).  ,\.  Y. 


Ho1<?tpin    Pnlvps    '  res Iptered.  heifers,    2  bulLi. 
rioiijiein    t.  aives    fromaSOlb.  sire.    VVrlie   for 


? "i       Li'v    ^      Swine     and     Shropshire     Sbeeo 

serviceable  boars,  brpd  silts,  Aug  , Sept  .Oct.  pigs  BrSi 

ewes,  ewe  lamhs  of  wool-mutton  type 

t.  P.  ANDREWS '^  DansTlUe.  Mich. 

Reg.  O.  I.e.  &  Chester  White  Swine 

I  KEO  BR\AN  A  SON,  Star  Route.  Mangfleld.  Pa. 
O.  I.  C.  &  C.  W.  piKs.  shipped  C  O.  D.  Sired  bv  and 
out  of  Champion,  MUch  ief  2d  weight  500  Ibi  at  12m^,. 
B.  A^  KHOUES.  VERSAILLES,  OHIO. 


DurOCa  t  •^''°'f«  -  .vr-  old  service  boar ;  also    Spring 
„,r  ^<"'"  *  ^^U'  ^  ^"■ei  f'^r   Mar.,  Apr    &  Mav 

Write  your  wants.  Ira  D.  Jackson.     R.IO.    Vanwert  ^" 


LARGjE    BERKSHIRES  AT    HICHWOOD 

E,  r>  ?*J7'9?  poira,  bred  sows.  plff3    all  ages. 

H-  C.  A  H.  B.  HAKI'E.Vni.VO.  Bo?%,5.DundSe,  N.V. 


Cheshire's   ^^y^ral  one    fan  utters  awaiting  vour 

FRFD  w   r^A  «Ti^TcrJ^^"=«  ""  '""'^     Registered 
tBLD  W.  CARU  de  SON.  SYL\  ANIA.  PA. 

CHESTER       WHITES      and      POLAND      ( HINAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free,  Jersey  hulls 

J,  A.    UOAK.  ROUTE  4,  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


prices,  pl'-turca    ana  pedlcrocs. 
WALTER    .M.  CRUTTENUEN. 


Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 


Hi<»h  Grade  Giiern<?pv<!  "*  Golfers  6  to  is 

Aii^ii   vjirtuc  viutlliscyh  n\n.  C.len wood  and 
T^anewatcr  blood,  F.   C.  &   E.  T.    BICKNFIL 

LOCUST   OALK  FARM.        PEACH  BOTTOM.  P\ 


.Tersev   Rnll<3    ■^''f'^  '"■'  "'^'^*.  '^''vlcc.    send  for 

..IJ,      "'     J'""'^    pedigrees  and  prices, 

JOHN  L,  VAN  HORN,  TROY  PA 


Holstem    Rllll'?    'rom  a.  n.  O.  d.ams.  write  your 
r.  o      u        ^,  w.-uitsithey  an<  prlro  I  i«  sell   M. 

K.Basehoar,  Crysta  I  Spring  stock  F.irm.Llttlestown.Pa 


Milking  Sliorthorns  fiprdbun,d.'imnii2,-.9  ilKi.atich- 
o^-..  . /^.  ,j  ^  ,f''i' of  <;rnerrilCl.iy.  grand.nm, 
Ro,sc  of  Clensldc.      C  M.  Kennedy  <t-  Sons.  Ulster,  I'a. 


T>e(!lstercd  Itolsrcln  and  r.uernsev  bulls  from 
i^^l^Zi^^J'''^''^^^^^  ""J*-  250  animals  In  the  herd. 
BONNrMEADS  FARMS.    R,  D.  1.    H  nrrlsburR.  I™. 


Guernsey  Bulls 


Edwin   B,  Maulc 
Cmto^vilV.  Pa, 

AYRSHIRE  Bl'M.  CAl.VKS  Advance  RpcUtrv  nn- 
^^U^rX^^,Al.  •^"•^They  will  Improve  your  herd. 
ROBERT  TEMPI-ETON  *  SON,         ULSTER,   PA. 


I^Vyou«a»  the  advertisement  In  PcTtntyUania 
y Farmer  when  you  are  writing  to  ouradvertitcrt. 


O.I.C.&  Ciiester  \^hite  ^i"-";? i)'i.irs  a  uiita  reg.  free: 

satisfaction  >t  safe    del.  guar. 

JOHN   I  ,  VAN  HORN.  TROY.        PENNA. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  pig"!!tsow''s*'i,redfo*r 
March  farrow  r   h    i.yle.        CADIZ.  OHIO. 

Reg.  Chester  Whiles  ^'f,,'^'"'  vTr^V^fZ 

wants.  MOSES  E.VBY.  I.andenbcrg,  Pa. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  H^,  KlltV^fJ^^^"" 

W.  3.  McCONNt;LI-.  OXFORD.  PENNA. 

Larve  Berkshire  Swifia  Recl^tered  High  Grade. 
n.\?.^^.o;.  Prices  reasonable.        Write 

Home  FARM. f^ENl  EH   VALLEY.    PA. 

Poultry 

S  r*  Wliifp  T^^o'lmrn  y<'ir""ff  bens  (Barron 
r".  V  .  >»  lillt  lyt  l-liorii  sir.iliii,  hoiivv  lavers, 
SI. .50  c.Tcli:  2,')  or  more.  SI.25enoh:  choice  cockerel's.  *3 
to  ?.■>  e.ich:  re.irlin^  cocks.   J.T  each.  IVYWOOl* 

I'OtTf.TRY  FARM, Box  71  A. AvoBdale.ChcsterCo  .Pa 

Sil\'er  and  Golden  Campine  g"o^?Ten 

Pullets  and  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  $1  and  52  enrh. 
I.  R    TANGER. YORK   8PR1NG S,  P.\. 

\in,;f-  W,.^^^^^^..   Genuine     Tom    Barron    strain: 
wnire  wyandottes  choice  egg-bred  cockerel.s.  $3. 
J.  A.  PTTOTT.  New  WllmlnRlon,  Pa. 


The  use  of  pork  products  is  increas- 
ing in  spite  of  liip:h  prices.  The  \yise 
farmer  will  grow  more  pigs,  since 
they  furnish  the  quickest  form  of 
meat  production,     i  ■       i  • .     i  •.  ■  i 


1313  T^TT^T^T^^     Your  name,  ncfdress,  telephone  nnmber,  name  of  farm,  etc., 
f^  1\,  £  i\     £    £  x^  VJ"     '"'''*'^  printed  on  Ittt<«r  heads,  envelepes  and  st.ntemcnts  liclp 
,  to  create  a  good  impression  of  you  and  your  hirsinoss,  and  cost 

no  tnore  than  ordinary  kind.  We  are  not  located  in  the  high  rent  district  and  are 
e<^uipped  to  do  all  kinds  of  printing  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices  on  any  kind  of  printing.     We  prepay  Heliverv  charge's. 

WM,  J.   MAi.COM.SON  ESTATE.  .^.^O  NORTH   FIFTH  STREET.  PHILADCLPHIA,  PA. 


I:, 


"JExpt.sta.L.j, 


Be  "U.  S.  Protected" 
For  Winter  Barnyard  Tasks 


W^HEN  the  ground  is  shrouded  in  deep  snow  and 
the  thaws  bring  ankle-deep,  oozy  mixtures  of  mud 
and  slush,  keep  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable 
in  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear. 

Built  for  heavy  service,  double  duty,  this  rubber  foot- 
wear is  impregnable  to  assaults  of  wet  and  cold — made 
to  defy  storm,  sloughs  and  snags.  Not  only  does  greater 
comfort  make  this  footwear  most  desirable,  but  sturdi- 
ness  and  long  wear  mean  money  saved. 

Every  pair  bears  the  U.  S.  Seal — the  trade  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world.  Look  for  this 
seal — //  is  your  protection.  ''U.  S."  is  for  sale  everywhere. 
Your  dealer  has  the  style  you  want  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

United  States  Rubber.  Company 

New  York 


fury. 
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V  ?^'<»nt8  per  Year 


Heating  Equipment  for   Farm  Ho.nes 

Details  of  Various  Systems  and  Efficiency    of  Each   Compared 


There  is  no  reason  why  a  farm  home  may  not 
be  equipped  with  any  of  the  modern  heating  sys- 
tems as  easily  as  a  city  dwelling.  Such  a  system 
will  be  found  to  pay  for  Itself  many  times  over  in 
the  increased  comfort  and  better  health  of  the  oc- 
cupants. 

Fireplaces 

The  old-time  open  fireplace  is  still  much  used 
in   modern   dwellings.      The   cost   of  several    fire- 
places is  rather  high  since  to  heat  the  efiiire  house 
with    open    fireplaces    requires    several    expensive 
chln^neys    and    a    considerable    amount    of    high- 
priced  labor  in  building  hearths  and  mantels.  The 
cost  of  fuel  is  also  high  since  mufch  is  waste  d  in 
heating  air  that  immediately  passes  up  the  chim- 
ney without  contributing  its  warmth  to  the  room. 
In  the  very  best  forms  of  open  fireplaces  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  heating  value  of  the  fuel 
is  effectively  used.     The  open  fireplace,   however, 
has  many  advantages.     Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  given 
to  the  room.      The  heat   from   the  open   fireplace 
la   all   radiant   heat   which    warms   the  objects   in 
the  room   but  leaves  the  air  comparatively  cool. 
As  a  result,  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  not  dried 
out,  hence  the  "feel"  of  the  room  is  quite  different 
from  that  where  other  for.ms  of  heating  are  em- 
ployed. 

Also,  the  open  fireplace  is  an  important  aid 
to  good  ventilation,  carrying  off  air  fouled  by  the 
breathing  of  the  occupants  of  the  house.  Be- 
cause of  Its  low  efficiency  in  the  use  of  fuel,  heat- 
ing exclusively  by  open  fireplaces  is  today  prac- 
ticable only  in  moderate  climates  and  in  locali- 
ties where  fuel  is  very  cheap.  They  are  often  em- 
ployed, however,  in  connection  with  other  systems 
of  heating  because  of  their  beauty  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  their  healthfulness  and  distinct  value  in 
insuring  good  ventilation. 

Stove  Heating 
Most  farm  homes  are  heated  by  stoves,   the 
number  of  stoves  necessarily  depending  upon  the 


By  E.  A.  FESSENDEN, 

PENNA.   STATE  COLLEGE 

size  and  arrangement  of  the  house  and  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  to  be  heated.  As  in  the  case  of  open 
fireplaces,  the  use  of  stoves  generally  requires  the 
building  of  several  chimneys.  These  chimneys, 
however,  are  less  expensive  than  those  needed  for 
open  fireplaces.  Stoves  are  more  economical  than 
fireplaces  in  their  use  of  fuel.    A  good  base  burner 


MAT-  Aii^  ^■^mrmr^. 

will  deliver  into  the  room  70  to  80  percent  of  all 
the  heat  in  the  fuel  burned. 

There  are  several  items  to  offset  this  relatively 
high  fuel  efficiency.  The  amount  of  space  required 
by  stoves  is  one  of  their  great  disadvantages.  This 
renders  a  considerable  part  of  each  room  contain- 
ing a  stove  unavailable  for  other  furniture  dur- 
ing several  months  of  the  year.  Indirectly,  there- 
fore, this  results  in  rooms  being  built  larger  than 


would  otherwise  be  required  and  thus  the  original 
cost  of  the  house  is  increased.  Where  stoves  are 
used  very  often  no  provision  is  made  for  heating 
the  entire  house  comfortably,  hence  parts  of  the 
house  are  closed  to  regular  occupancy  during  the 
winter.  Thus  a  part  of  the  capital  invested  In 
building  the  house  gives  no  return  in  service  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year.     This  is  poor  economy. 

The  amount  of  attention  required  where 
stoves  are  used  should  also  be  considered.  Sever- 
al fires  must  be  built  and  maintained,  fuel  must 
be  carried  into  the  house  for  each  of  them  and 
ashes  carried  out.  All  this  adde  to  the  labor  of 
the  household.  Stoves  are  dirty;  more  or  less 
smoke  and  soot  escapes  when  the  doors  are  opened 
for  putting  in  fuel;  dust  from  the  fuel  and  ashes 
Is  scattered  thru  the  house  and  when  they  are 
being  carried  to  and  from  the  stove.  These  things 
add  to  the  expense  of  keeping  the  home  clean. 
The  curtains  and  carpets  must  be  cleaned  more 
frequently  and  are  thus  sooner  worn  out.  Walls 
and  celling,  must  be  painted  or  papered  at  shorter 
Intervals. 

The  matter  of  appearance  is  also  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  After  one  has  lived  for  a 
time  In  a  house  heated  by  a  modem  furnace  sys- 
tem, he  will  begin  to  realize  how  unsightly  even 
the  best  stoves  are  and  how  much  the  appearance 
of  a  room  is  improved  by  their  absence. 

Furnaces  vt.  Stovei 

The  modern  house-heating  plant  consists  of 
a  furnace  centrally  located  and  a  distributing 
system  for  carrying  the  heat  to  all  parts  of  the 
building.  They  require  comparatively  little  at- 
tention, add  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the 
home  an.l  maintain  '  reasonably  uniform  tem- 
perature thruout  the  house.  When  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  heat  the  whole  house,  the 
room  or  rooms  may  be  shut  off  from  the  furnace 
with  a  corresponding  saving  of  fuel. 

The  first  cost  and  the  operating  expenses  of 
a  modern  heating  system  defend  upon  the  kind  of 
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plant  installed  and  the  size  and  construction  of 
tlie  house.  The  matter  of  goo<l  bv.ilding  con- 
struction is  exceedingly  important.  Money  is  well 
invested  in  securing  a  well-built,  substantial 
structure  and  the  added  expense  will  be  returned 
many  times  over  in  the  increased  life  of  the  house 
and  in  reduced  fuel  bills.  A  building  cheaply  con- 
structed of  poorly  seasoned  lumber  that  shrinks 
and  leaves  cracks  and  crevices,  and  with  loosely 
fitting  windows  and  doors,  requires  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  furnace  and  bigger  fuel  bills  than 
one  where  careful  workmanship  and  good  material 
thruout  have  insured  tightness  and  durability. 
The  use  of  one  or  two  layers  of  building  paper 
between  the  sheathing  and  weatherboarding  of  a 
frame  house  adds  little  to  the  cost  and  makes  the 
heating  problem  much  easier.  Careful  attention 
to  tightness  around  door  and  window  frames  pays 
well. 

Hot-Air  Heating 
The  hot-air  furnace  Is  essentially  a  large 
stove,  with  suitable  casing  and  air  ducts,  placed 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
cross-section  of  a  house  equipped  with  a  typical 
hot-air  furnace  system.  The  cold-air  duct.  A,  la 
arranged  so  that  either  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors 
or  air  from  the  inside  of  the  house  is  brought  to 
the  furnace  F.  This  air  is  then 
heated  in  the  furnace  by  passing 
over  and  around  the  firepot  and 
smoke  flues.  After  being  heated  the 
air  passes  thru  pipes,  L,  called  lead- 
ers, which  terminate  at  the  register 
boxes,  B,  for  the  first  floor  rooms, 
and  at  the  boots,  K,  at  the  bottoms 
of  risers  or  stacks,  S,  leading  to  tl\e 
upper  floor  register  boxes.  For 
buildings  such  as  halls,  schools  and 
churches,  where  many  people  are 
gathered  together,  the  outdoor 
opening  for  the  cold  air  duct  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  good 
ventilation.  In  ordinary  dwellings, 
however,  a  more  than  aufllcient 
quantity  of  fresh  air  will  be  pro- 
vided by  leakage  into  the  building 
thru  cracks  and  crevices  so  that  the 
outdoor  cold  air  connection  is  sel- 
dom needed.  The  re-circulation  of 
the  air  by  an  outside  cold  air  pipe 
requires  considerably  less  fuel. 

Hot-Air  System  Difficulties 

One  of  the  objections  to  hot-air 
heating  is  the  influence  of  weather 
conditions  upon  the  operation.  The 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 

circulation  of  the  air  thru  the  system  depends 
entirely  upon  natural  draft;  that  .is,  upon  the 
difference  in  weight  between  the  warm  air  inside 
the  vertical  pipes  and  the  cooler  air  outside  of 
them.  This  difference  in  weight  is  very  small, 
therefore  the  forces  producing  circulation  are  quite 
feeble  and  may  be  entirely  overcome  by  slight  re- 
sistance. For  example,  when  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing  it  is  often  nearly  impossible  to  heat  rooms 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  house  because  the 
wind  leakage  into  the  room  results  in  air  pres- 
sure sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  warm  air  to  rise  thru  the  register.  And  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  house  more  heat  than  is 
needed  will  often  be  delivered.  Thus  the  parts 
of  the  house  needing  the  most  heat  get  the  least. 
Generally,  also,  upstairs  rooms  are  more  easily 
heated  than  those  on  the  first  fioor  unless  the  first 
floor  leader  pipes  are  very  short  and  direct.  These 
Inequalities  in  heating  may  be  In  some  degree 
counteracted  by  care  In  planning  the  system. 
Smaller  leader  pipes  should  be  used  for  upstairs 
rooms  than  for  first  floor  rooms.  The  furnace 
should    be  set   nearly    under   the    center   of    the 
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Common  Types  of  Radiatora.    A,  Plain  2-Coil  and  B,  4-Coil  Sections 
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house,  a  few  feet  toward  the  direction  from  which 
the  prevailing  winter  winds  blow,  so  as  to  favor 
the  colder  side  of  the  house  with  shorter  leader 
pipes. 

A  water-pan  in  the  air  duct  Is  an  essential  part 
of  every  hot-air  furnace  inetallatlon.  The  object 
is  to  supply  moisture  to  the  air,  because  moisture 
In  the  air  makes  for  the  comfort  and  good  health 
of  the  people  in  the  house,  and  permits  lower 
room  temperature  than  would  otherwise  be  agree- 
able. The  water-pan  suppl'ed  with  most  furnaces 
is  too  small,  therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
supplementary  ones  placed  in  the  air  ducts  when 
the  furnace  is  erected.  Arrangements  can  easily 
be  made  for  filling  these  every  day  from  the  out- 
side. 

A  hot-air  system  costs  less  than  any  other 
modem  system  if  it  is  put  in  at  the  time  the  house 
is  built.  To  install  a  hot-air  plant  In  an  old  house 
is  a  troublesome  and  expensive  undertaking. 
Careful  workmanship  is  required  In  erecting  the 
furnace  in  order  to  make  it  gas-tight,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  leakage  of  furnace  gasses  Into  the  air 
ducts  of  the  furnace.  When  properly  handled, 
hot  air  systems  give  satisfactory 
service  and  do  not  deteriorate 
rapidly.  Where  air  is  repeatedly 
circulated  and  no  fresh  air  is  taken 
from  out-of-doors  except  that  enter- 
ing thru  windows  and  doors,  the 
efficiency  of  a  hot-air  system  will 
be  such  that  about  70  to  7 &  percent 
of  the  heat  lo  the  fuel  will  be  di- 
rectly applied  to  warming  the 
house.  Where  all  the  cold-air  sup- 
ply Is  taken  from  outside,  only  50 
to  60  percent  of  the  heating  value 
of  the  fuel  will  be  used  to  heat  the 
house,  because  part  of  the  heat  is 
needed  to  bring  the  cold  out-door 
air  up  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  air  would  enter  the  furnace  if 
re-cIrculation  were  employed. 


Steam-Heat  Systems 
In  steam-heating  systems  a 
boiler  is  placed  in  the  basement  of 
the  house,  and  the  steam  produced 
Is  carried  by  pipes  to  radiators  lo- 
cated in  the  various  rooms.  The 
radiators  give  off  heat  in  the  same 

(Continued  on  Page   14.) 
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Drainage  Systems  For  Eastern  Farms  V 

Requirements    of  Tile,    The   Home-made  Levels  By  R.   A.   Andree 


The  home-made  level,  illustrated  in  our  De- 
cember 1  issue,  consists  of  a  piece  of  lx4-inch 
board  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  with  a  hole 
bored  thru  it  near  the  other  end  to  receive  a 
short  bolt  with  a  winged  nut.  A  three-inch  cross 
board  having  water  gauges  about  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  wired  to  each  end.  Is  clamped  to  the 
first  board  by  means  of  the  winged  nut.  The  glass 
tubes  are  connected  by  a  rubber  hose  as  shown. 
The  hose  and  tubes  are  carefully  filled  with  water 
colored  with  ink  or  wash  blue,  and  a  wire  clamp 


Starting  the  Hole  for  Tile  Joint 

or  clothes  pin  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  being  spilled  while  the  Instrument 
Is  being  caried.  A  ehelf  bracket,  placed  at  a  con- 
venient   height,    enables    the    instrument    to    be 


pressed  Into  the  ground  with  the  foot.  All  air 
bubbles  must  be  excluded  from  the  hose,  as  other- 
wise the  liquid  will  not  seek  it  own  level.  A 
clapboard,  or  similar  piece  of  wood,  can  be  marked 
into  feet  and  tenths  of  feet  with  a  heavy  pencil, 
or  with  paint. 

To  find  the  difference  In  elevation  between 
points  A  and  B,  set  up  the  instrument  one-half 
way  between  the  points  so  that  both  are  visible, 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  instrument. 
By  means  of  the  wing  nut  approximately  level 
the  instrument.  Release  the  wire  clamp  and  the 
liquid  will  seek  its  own  level.  Sight  across  the 
liquid  levels  at  the  rod.  Suppose  you  read  7.3 
feet  on  station  A.  This  means  that  station  A  is 
7.3  feet  lower  than  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the 
Instrument.  Let  A  have  any  convenient  elevation, 
say  100  feet;  then  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in 
the  instrument  would  be  100  plus  7.3  or  107.3 
feet.  Let  us  say  you  sighted  at  B  now  and  read 
3.2  feet.  The  elevation  of  B  is  therefore  3.2  feet 
less  than  107.3  or  102.1  feet.  This  shows  also 
that  B  is  2.1  feet  above  A.  From  B  the  elevation 
of  C,  D,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  the  same  way. 

If  stations  are  more  than  300  feet  apart  or 
if  their  elevation  differs  by  more  than  10  or 
12  feet,  a  temporary  intermediate  station  must 
be  used  and  its  elevation  must  be  found.  This 
atation  may  be  discarded  after  it  has  been  used 
as  a  basis  for  finding  the  elevation  of  some  per- 
manent station.  A  carpenter's  level,  altho  not  so 
handy,    can   be   used    in   the   same   way.      Where 


considerable  drainage  is  to  be  done  it  pays  well 
to  buy  a  cheap  instrument  for  about  %Va.  Since 
explicit  instructions  are  furnished  with  these  in- 
struments it  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  their 
use  here. 

Requirements  of  Tile 

A  vitrified  round,  or  a  vitrified  glazed  round 
tile  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  all  cases.  Hexa- 
gonal tile  are  harder  to  lay  than  round  tile,  but 
are    just    as    durable.      To    prevent    injury    from 


\ 


Completing  Hole  and  Trimming  Tile 

freezing,  and  to  give  good  satisfaction,  tile  mu.^t 
be  non-porous.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  last 
five  or  eix  feet  of  tile  near  the  outlet.  Porous 
tile  scale  and  crumble  when  laid  above  the  frost 
line,  but  non-porous  tile  do  not.     To  test  a  !oriC 


Vennsylvania  Fanner 

Item   adapts   itself   most  satisfacto 
.oak  them  in  water  o«r  night.    Drain  the  eupor-   tUto  purpce  except.  „t  cur.,,  where  the  Ul^   «~rm7:"V\V;i.<L";o7d''raTn«e°rverri^J!r 
.uou.  water  troo.  them  by  allowing  them  to  .tand    are  few  and  scattered.     Then  the  natural  ay.tem    ant  to  certain -locriZ      a  1^    '  „,  /  i?.^"" 


A  section  of  a  winding 


:l"'?A"^'?"!l"!!!^fj!"i!:?r..'"*..'!'^   ![»»  *'"»"'   •«*■"'   "««   ■»»"  e.tl.f«H„,n,  .„  etralghtenlng  out  the  bed.  ot  winding  creek.  .„« 

)  pha«e  o\ 

for  five  minutes  and  weigh  again.     They  should    must  be  used.     Place  the  drains  a«  nearly  bet'ween    sTream  ^To^^^rrorXith  a  di  n  of   i.   m.h 
not  have  gained  more  in  weight  than  eight  per-    the  tree  rows  as  possible.    Occasionally  It  becomes    may   be  strairhtened  o^t   so   a«   to   h  I    \l 

cent  of  their  original  weight.  necessary  to  lay  a  drain  near  a  tree  or^two,  especi-    feet^ot     Trwrdilerihracruanlli;:: 

This  is  only  an  approximate  test  and  doubt-  J"^  ^^^^  making  a  turn.  In  such  Inatancee  it  is  100  feet  from  three  to  five  inches  thereby  greatly 
ful  tile  may  still  be  good  when  laid  before  the  o««*'"«**>'e  to  cover  the  joints  with  cement  where  increasing  the  rate  of  flow  and  doing  much  toward 
frost  line.  The  test,  however,  serves  to  definitely  ,  ®  **'"^*°  V^^ws,  near  the  trees.  When  drains  are  improving  drainage.  In  places  where  vertical 
eatisfy  the  purchaser  that   the  tile  are  good  for    ^^^  midway  between  the  rows  of  trees  or  nearly    drains  would  be  successful  it  is  often  possible  to 

8ufl!ciently  shake  up  the  subsoil  with  a  few  blasts 
of  dynamite  so  as  to  drain  the  wet  spot.  It  is 
not  known  how  permanent  this  remedy  would  be, 
but  since  it  is  not  very  expensive  it  might  be  well 
In  many  cases  to  give  it  a  trial.  For  information 
and  instructions  as  to  the  methods  of  using  dyna- 
mite for  ditching,  write  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ronomy, State  College,  Pa. 

Note. — The  sixth  article  in  this  series,  taking 
up  the  cost  of  drainage,  will  be  published  in  an 
early  issue. — The  Editors. 


all  purposes  when  they  meet  its  requirements. 
Good  tile  should  have  a  clear  ring  when  struck 
with  a  hammer  and  should  be  well  burned,  of 
uniform  size  and  have  reasonably  square  ends. 
Curved  tile  are  not  needed  for  making  bends  but 
it  is  well  to  buy  Y  junctions  if  possible,  to  join 
the  laterals  of  the  mains.  When  this  is  not  done, 
suitable  Junctions  can  be  made  as  ehown  in  flg- 
nree  26,  26  and  27. 

Concrete  Tile 

Since  it  is  rather  difficult  to  buy  clay  tile 
at  this  time  many  will  naturally  turn  toward  con- 
crete tile.  They  have  some  advan.tages  in  that 
they  can  be  manufactured  anywhere,  are  true 
elrcular  in  form,  with  square  ends  and  are  uni- 
form in  shape.  Especially  where  uind  is  available 
does  the  manufacture  of  concrete  tile  prove  profit- 
able. The  chief  reason  for  failure  of  concrete  tile 
in  the  past  was  that  they  were  made  too  porous. 
They  must  be  made  of  a  well-proportioned  mix- 
ture,  well   tamped  and  not   used  too   dry.     It  is   go,  thie  precaution  is  not  necessary 


STABLE  ICAKUEE 


Kakixig  the  Completed  Joint 


It  is  dllicult  to  compare  the  value  of  stable 
manure  with  commercial  fertilizer  since  the  fer- 
tilizer has  ita  plant  'ood  in  a  more  available  form 
than  the  stable  manure,  then  on  the  other  hand 
the  stable  manure  has  a  value  as  a  humus  making 
material    which   is 


almost,    if   not   altogether,    ae 

^^  valuable  to  the  soil  as  its  content  of  direct  plant 

entlal  that  they  be  properly  cured  for  at  least    crops  of  rock  are  encountered,  blasting  pi^es'ai"  potash  Ind  nUrogen"'tharit'doirnr  7'\™°'" 

a  month  before  they  are  laid.     The  ringing  and    vaatageoue.  .,,  . »,  \          nnrogen  than  it  does  of  phosphorus, 

absorption   tests   recommended   for  clay   tile  also  "^  ^^l;  ^^f^ldering  the  high  price  and  scarcity 

hold  good  for  eoncrete  Ule.     The  cost  of  makluf                              DyMmiting  Ditches  «^^^  o'^i^s*!'*  a  commercial  form,  it  is  more 

these  tile  is  about  one  cent  per  foot  for  each  inch            a  dttch   in  which   drain  tile  are  to  be  laid  apZd^^o  the' soil  '"'''"'"  ^'  "^"''"""^  '"''"''  ^""^ 
in  diameter  up  to   12   inches  in  diam«t«r.     The   caimot  be  suceessfttlly  bkMted.     For  open  ditch 
larger  slzee  cost  considerably  more. 


Stone  Drains  Mnit  Be  Carefolly  Laid 


Stone  Brains 
In  many  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  drainage  is  needed, 
large  flat  stones  are  very  plentiful. 
This  prompts  many  to  pat  in  stone 
drains  instead  of  tile.  It  is  the 
writer's  experience  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  lay  stone  drains  even 
when  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  rid 
of  the  stonee.  Labor  is  high  now 
Mid  so  much  labor  is  involved  in 
laying  stone  drains  that  they 
usually  cost  as  much  after  they 
are  completed  as  a  tile  drain.  The 
dUch  must  be  dug  considerably 
larger  in  the  first  place  and  the 
finished  product  is  usually  un- 
satisfactory. The  biggest  objec- 
tion to  the  stone  drain  is  that  the 

Improvement,  is  not  permanent. 

There  are  a  few  stone  drains  ' 

In  Pennsylvania  that  have  given  feir  service  for   ^ork,  however,  blasting  has  become  very  popular    hauling  u 

39  years  or  more,  hut  even  these  will  give  trouble    *°^    proves   to   be   quite   successful.      Very   little    and  planted  to  com 

in  time.     The  writer  has  seen  a  large  number  of    '^'*^'   *^  involved,   the   work   progressing  rapidly 

•tone   drains    in    Pennsylvania    that    were   giving 

trouble  and  many  of  them  gave  way  after  working 

well  for  eight  or  ten  yean.     No  matter  how  care- 
fully they  are  laid  the  water  eventually  shifts  a 

few  stones  so  as  to  cause  that  part  of  tire  drain  to 

plug  up.    If  this  is  not  remedied  at  once  the  entire 

drain  soon  goes  to  pieces.    Except  where  there  ie  a 

great  deal  of  slope,   repair  is  almost  out  of  the 

question.     In  spite  of  all  the  objections  and  costly 

experiences  there  are  some  who  insist  on  putting 

In  stone  drains.     If  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  this 

read  very  carefully  the  instructions  for  putting  in 

tile  drain  and  then  lay  your  stonee  as  shown  in 

Figure  29. 

Orchard  Brainage 

Many  of  our  best  orchards  are  sufFerfng  In 
spots  from  wet  weather  springs  and  seepage  water, 
while'  others  are  located  upon  soil  having  an 
underlying  layer  of  stiff  clay  which  prevents  the 
water  from  soaking  Into  the  soil.  Occasionally 
one  comes  across  rather  extensive  orchards  with 
Innumerable  outcrops  of  rock  from  which  the 
water  keeps  oozing  for  several  days  after  a  rain. 
All  these  conditions  can  be  fairly  easily  remedied 
If  the  proper  measures  are  taken. 

Orchard  drainage  precludes  the  posslbiltty  of 
shallow  drainage  on  account  of  trouble  which 
might  then  be  experienced  from  the  roots  of  trees 
clogging  tfie  drain.     Between  three  and  four  feet    and  the  btaet  dletributes  the  dirt  well  over  the 


It  is  also  an  economy  to  apply  the  stable  ma- 
nure in  connection  with  acid  phos- 
phate so  that  the  fertilizer  is  bet- 
ter balanced.    I  have  made  a  prac- 
tice of  applying  the  stable  manure 
to  the  land  intended  for  corn  the 
next  year  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  order  to  save  the  manure 
and  to  economize  labor  I  draw  the 
manure  direct  from  the  stable  to 
the  field   where  it   Is   broadcasted 
at    any    time    during    the    winter 
that     the     weather    will    permit. 
Some   farmers   think   that   it   will 
leach   away,   but  I  prefer  to  rtsk 
the   soil    holding    the    manure    to 
trying    to    store    it    until    sprtng. 
Once,  I  put  a  few  loads  of  manure 
near  the  middle  of  the  field  In  the 
fall;  then,  when  I  hauled  manure 
again  I  began  to  apply  it  on  an- 
other part  of  the  field  and  did  not 
apply    manure    around    this    first 
ntil  early  spring.     All  was  plowed  down 
The  result  was  that  the  best 
corn  in  the  field  grew  where  the  first  few  loads 
were   scattered.      I   have   tried    using   acid    phos- 
phate on   part  of  a,  field  of  com,  stable  manure 
on  a  part,  and  both  used  on  a  part,  with  the  re- 
sult  that   much  the   best   com   grew   where   both 
manure    and    acid    phosphate    were    applied       I 
usually  apply  the  acid  phosphate  to  the  com  land 
with  a  wheat  drill  all  over  the  ground  before  the 
corn    is   planted,    drilling   about    200    pounds    per 
acre.     Last  year,  I  put  acid  phosphate  in  the  hill 
in  a  small  part  of  the  ground  where  stable  manure 
was   applied    with    rather   unsatisfactory    results. 
A  part  was  drilled  In  with  the  corn  with  a  corn 
drill   with  much  better  results. 

When  the  fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  hill  only 
the  corn  will  not  stand  a  drouth  so  well  as  when 

the  fertilizer  is  distributed  thru  the  soil ^A    J 

Legg,  W.  Va. 


TOP-DRESSIMG  WHEAT  WITH  MAHIIX£ 


Top-dressings  of  manure  on  wheat  In  the  fall 
or  early  winter  lessen  danger*  from  winter- 
killing, save  moisture  and  add  considerable  plant 
food  for  the  crop.  From  five  to  eight  tons  per 
acre  spread  evenly  has  proved  a  profitable  appli- 
cation. In  case  of  scarcity  of  manure,  the  lighter 
application  will  be  the  best  and  thin  soils  shoul  1 
be  treated  first. 

The  growth  of  wheat  is  quickened  in  ihp 
is  a  satiefaotory  depth  In  this  state,  keeping  to-  adjoining  flslds,  thus  reniovlng  the  nece«iity  of  spring  and  grass  seeding  is  more  certain  wHh  such 
ward  the  four  foot  depth  if  possible.     The  grid-    hauling  it  away.     Dynamite  is  also  valuable  for   a  top-dressing. 


A  BlMtei  Biteh  in  Crawford  County,  Pk. 
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Pennspivania  Farmer 
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,     _  on^  jroubler 
in  the  3ack^Tr:>und   B 

Rfour  dairy  can  be  healthy  and  profitable  with  but  little  care  and 
expense  on  your  part — if  you  just  exercise  the  same  "first  aid"  principles 
as  vou  Tnuld  use  in  your  own  family  Do  not  wait  until  a  cow  is  non- 
productive;  the  intelligent  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  prevent  the  diseases 
thu  sap  her  life  and  vigor. 

Cows  frequently  need  medical  attention,  and  in  most  cases  you  can 
supply  the  need  yourself  with  the  aid  of  KOW-KURE— just  as  thou- 
sand? of  the  best  dairymen  have  been  doing  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Kow-Kure  has  made  many  a  poor  milker  profitable.  Do  you  have 
a  caw  that  is  worth  the  expense  of  a  package  of  Kow-Kure  to  prove 
fo-  yourself  what  it  will  do?  This  well-known  cow  medicine  has  a 
positive  action  on  the  digestive  and  grnital  organs — a  preventive  of 
r.i^ease  and  a  sure,  quick  remedy  for  sur h  common  cow  ills  as  Abortion, 
t^arrenness.  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  ;  nd  bunches.  Used  before  and 
ifter  calving,  Kow-Kure  is  a  sure  p  eventive  of  milL  fever  and  Re- 
tained Afterbirth. 

Kow-Kure  is  sold  by  drugpstr  and  feed  dealers;  55c  and  $i.xo 
packages.    Send  for  free  treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

rg  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION   CO^  Lyndonvflle,  Vermont 

^^^^^ 

i  '    I  '    ^  ^ 


New  KEROSENE  Li^ht 

10   Days   Tree  —  Send   Mo  Money  Beats  Electric  or  Casoliiie 


•Ml 

Charges 
Prepaid 


.  .  mpl 

like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene.  .  Passed  by  Insurance  Under* 

" Tests^by  y.  S.  Government  and  35  leading  Univer- 


W«  den't  ask  you  to  pay  ua  a  e«nt  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful  modem 
white  lifltht  in  your  own  home  10  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not 
perfectly  s;.tisfied.  We  v/ant  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look 
like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gi 
writers.  Children  handle  easily. 
akics  show  the  new  improved  ALADDIN 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

eommon  keroaene  (coal  oilhno  odor.HiMlMornoiM;  limplc,  clean,  won't  ezplofle.  Over 
tl-jee  million  people  alreaay  •aj«yinc  this  ^werfol  white,  ateady  licht,  nearest  to  sun* 

lition.  Greateet  inventiooof  tbeace.  Guaranteed. 


.     .  •aJ5|7inc  this  ^werfol  white,  ateady  licht,  nearaat  to  sun* 

lieht.  Wm  tM  Metel  at  PauamaEiaeaition.  Greateat  inventiooof  tbaace.  Guaranteed. 

9tpoo  Rawartf  wlU  b«  iflvast*  the  peraan  who  thowa  oa  an  oil  lamp  eoaal  to  the  new 

(detUlaaffaflWClveniaourdrcolar).    We  wantaaaawria  Yaiip* 

re  can  mitt  malUmen.   Ta  that  person  we  have  a  apecial  I  VUlS 

'      ^lehonel«mpia|t«salrat.  Writeqaiekferoor  CB  ee 

hew  to  (et  ••«•  free,  all  ehargea  prepaid.  ■  H  E  C 

NIANTLB  ^AMPi  eOMPANV,  «04»b#<1ii  lUilMlntt  CMICOOO,  ItX. 


Men  With  Ffigs  or  Autos    Makr    $100  to  $.300  Pec   Month 


aUniH  In  every  wa] 
aaak  toaaHif  to  w  mm 
intsodoctory  offer  to  make 
19-Day  Free  Trial  Offi 


Oar  t^al  delivery  plan  makea  it  eaay.  No 
preyiobs  experienee  neeeaaary.  Praetieall/ 
every  farm  home  and  small  town  home  will 
bay  after  trying.  One  fanner  who  had  never 
r-M    .mm  sold  anything  in  bia  life  before 

Bit  TOUn  writea:  "I  aold  61  the  Itrst  aeven 
Zlmm^mmTm^  dava."  ChrUtcnaen,  Wia.,  saya: 
P  D  P  P  "Have  never  seen  an  article  that 
■  "^^^  aelUao easily." Morriiw, la., la^: 
"12%  of  homea  viaited  boasht."  PhUl^paTO., 
■aye:  'Kyenr  cnatomer  beeomea  •  friend  and 
booster."    KemerKnc.   Minn.,  nys:    "No 


flowery  talk  naeeesary.  Sella  Itself."  TboO' 
•anda  who  are  coining 
aUUMM  joat  as  strongly 


•ends  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
■  -         —  ilp,^,  Bcpmig. 


We  famisli  stock  to  get  started.  Sample 
eept  prepaid  'o'  10  days'  free  trial  and  given 
abeolotely  witboat  coat  when  yoa  become 
a  distribator.  Ask  for  odr  diatribotor'a 
plan.  State  occapation,  an,  whatbar 
yoa  have  rig  or  auto;  whether  yoa  cat 
work  apare  time  or  ateady;  wb«i  eM 
start;  townaUpa  moat  convenient  fiog  f9V 
to  work  in. 


Rahe  Yowtr  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

too  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substf* 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk* 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre* 
pare  or  use. 

liilly  with  Little  or  No  Milk.**    At  dealers,  or 
BlatcUar^CaUMeal  C— e»nf ,  PsftM  Waabagaa,  HL 


What  15c  bX  You  '£?•"*  Nation's  Capital 


WaahlNctMi,  tlM  hoiiM  vf  the  Pathfinder,  la  Mm 
nerve-oMiter  ef  elvHIaatlMi  i  hiatery  la  helnc 
made  at  tkls  warld  capital.  TIm  Pathfindar'a 
lllHatratad  waaltly  r*vl«w  gUaa  yaa  a  clear,  im- 
iMftial  and  eefract  diagnaala  of  publle  affaire 
during  tiieee  atrenneue,  epeeli-nialilwg  daye. 


The  little  matter  ol  tBeinstamp«  or  coin  wilt  brinf  you  the  Path- 
finder is  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  Is  an  Illustrated  weekly. 
published  at  the  Nation's  center.ior  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints 


all  the  news  •!  the  world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  ii 
I  n  its  15m  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  wKhout ereptying  the  pui 
It  costs  but  f  la  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  an  what  la  going 


on  In  the  world,  at  theleast  expense  of  time  orfneBey,thta  livout      I 


Vour  Feeding  Troubles 

Professor  Rasmussen  to  Answer  Queries 

There  was  never  a  time  when  ways  be  given  consideration  In  mix- 
dairymen  needed  to  study  their  feed-  Ing  up  a  suitable  ration, 
ing  problems  more  than  at  the  pres- 
ent. With  high  prlcec  of  all  grain  ^eed  Query — Off-Flavor  Milk 
feeds,  with  good  hay  scarce  and  high  We  have  a  cow  due  to  come  fresh 
priced,  and  with  the  margin  of  profit  the  last  week  In  February.  Her 
between  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  milk  is  strong  and  off  flavor.  It  has 
the  finished  product  so  small,  every  been  next  to  Impossible  to  churn  her 
feeder  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  cream  for  the  last  three  weeks  The 
available  feeds  and  buy  to  the  best  cow  is  fat  but  she  will  eat  horse 
advantage.  Because  of  the  many  un-  manure  and  refuse  whenever  she  can 
usual  conditions  and  the  importance  manage  to  get  It.  At  morning  and 
of  the  feeding  questions  coming  to  us,  evening  she  is  fed  all  the  clover  and 
we  have  arranged  with  Professor  meadow  hay  she  will  eat,  also  com 
Fred  Rasmussen,  head  of  the  Dairy  stover  which  has  been  cut  and  moist- 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  ened  and  mixed  with  one  pint  each 
poUege,  to  discuss  feeding  questions  of  bran  and  com  meal.  She  also  gets 
or  our  readers.  Prof.  Rasmussen  *b  a  pint  of  commercial  feed  at  the  same 
^cepted  as  one  of  the  best  authori-  time.  At  noon  she  gets  all  the  dry 
ies  in  the  country  and   his  discus-  qom  stover  that  she  will  eat.  What 

tan  be  done  to  make  her  milk  fit  to 
use?  She  gives  only  about  three 
quarts  a  day.  If  she  Is  not  properly 
fed,  what  change  should  be  made? 
— H.  L.  R.,  Slatington,  Pa. 

A  cow  In  lactation  period  occas- 
ionally produces  abnormal  milk,  as 
indicated  by  an  undesirable  odor  and 
strong  taste;  the  taste  sometimes  be- 
ing salty  and  bitter,  perhaps  having 
an  undesirable  sickening  taste.  This 
abnormal  condition  Is  not  caused  by 
the  character  of  the  feed,  but  Is 
probably  due  to  unnatural  function- 
ing of  the  milk  glands,  or  perhaps 
bacterial  contamination  Jn  udder, 
and  is  liable  to  occur  about  the  same 
time   in    the  lactation   periods. 

The  fact  that  butter  churns  with 
a  great   deal   of   difficulty   Is   due   to 
one  or  all   of  the   following  causes: 
Too    thin    cream,    too    low    churning 
temperature,    small    fat    globules    in 
the  milk  and  high  melting  point  of 
fat.     When   cows   are   late   in   lacta- 
tion  period,   the  fat  globules   in   the 
ions  of  your  feeding  problems  should  milk  become  smaller  and   the  melt- 
le  worth  money  to  you.     Address  all  Jng  point  of  the   butterfat   becomes 
uerles  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  and  higher,    the    latter   being   due   to    a 
epiles  will  be  published  thru  these  larger  proportion  of  stearin  and  pal- 
columns.       Note    the    following    re-  matin  In  the  fat.     Small  fat  globules 
uest  from  Prof.  Rasmussen  on  what   with    a    high    melting    pdint    unit© 
nformation  to  give  in  asking  for  ad-  with   difficulty  during  the   churning 
Ice:  '     process.     A  higher  churning  temper- 

In  answering  Inquiries  relative  to  *t"re  than  normal  Is  required, 
eeding  dairy   cows,   it   is   Important       When  cows  are  heavy  with  calf  i' 
hat  when  suitable  rations  for  dairy  *^  "°^  uncommon  to  find  them  eatlnr 
«ows    are    asked    for,    each    Inquirer  things   which   are   abnormal,   for  Ti- 
felve    Information    on    the    following  stance   like    your   cow    eating   ho"S6 
oints:     First,     kind     of     roughage  manure.      Sometimes    cows   are   fgen 
available,     whether    alfalfa,     clover,  to   ^at   wood.      It   may   be  due   'jj   a 
mixed      hay       (clover      and       other  ^ack  of  certain  elements  In  thr  feed 
grasses),   timothy,   corn   stover,  com  ^^  a  habit.     See  that  the  ccw    s  well 
silage,    corn    fodder,    or    any    oth'er  supplied  with  salt,  thre'.-quarters  to 
roughage.     The  term  corn  fodder  Is  ^^^  ounce  daily.      Feed   equal   parts 
often  used  where  com  stover  should  ®'   com,    bran    and   oil    meal.      Feed 
be  used.    Corn  fodder  is  the  term  ap-  clover  hay  and  corn  etover  as  rough- 
plied  to  corn  which  has  been  grown  age. 

principally  for  forage,  and  from  '^^^  trouble  with  the  strange  odor 
which  the  ears.  If  tliere  are  any,  have  and  tast*:  In  the  milk  as  well  as  the 
not  been  removed.  Shock  com  or  difflculj  churning  which  Is  experi- 
bundle  com  refers  to  well-hardened  encpj,  Is  no  doubt  due  to  the  cow  be- 
cora  which  has  not  been  husked.  ^''«  ^ate  In  lactation  period.  Since 
Corn  etover  applies  to  corn  stalks  ^^^  cow  Is  only  giving  three  quarts 
rom  which  ears  have  been  remove j.  a  day  and  is  due  to  calve  in  about 
Second,    give    the    grains    growr    on  eight  weeks,  she  should  be  dried  up. 

he  farm,  such  as  corn,  barle'/,  oats  . • 

and  rye.     Third,  give  the  r^ames  of  FEED    INDUSTRY    UNDER    U.    S. 
he  concentrates  available  at  the  lo-  LICENSE 

al  feed   dealer,  with  the  price  and  

guarantee  as  to  prote'n,  fat  and  fiber.  Members  of  the  American  Feed 
The  percentage  of  t'lme  is  required  by  Manufacturers'  Association  and  rep- 
law  to  be  placed  on  or  attached  to  resentatives  of  Industries  producing 
each  bag.  The  standard  mill  feeds  animal  .  feeds  as  a  by-product  have 
and  by-produc-  feeds,  such  as  bran,  agreed  to  come  under  the  control  of 
gluten  feed,  hominy,  brewers*  grains,  the  U.  S.  Pood  Administration, 
cottonseed  meal  and  oil  meal  gener-  Federal  supervision  of  feeds  will  take 


Prof.  Fred  Rasmussen 


'  -^^»»— —» -^— p^— ^-^.^-^— ^^■—_;__i  on  I  n  thewond.aHhelcasteipenseoftinieorfneney.tliM  livout  I 

means.  Ifyau  wantapaperlnyoiirhomewhich  is  slncere,retiab1e.entertalnlnK,who1e«orae,thePathfinderlBye«f«.  Ilyaa  Inllv     are    bOSt    SUltOd  for    mixinflT    With  the    form    Of    IICAnainsr   RVfltPTTIfl    wbprfr- 

wouldapprec.ateapaprrwhlchputseverythingclearly.l«lrly,brie(ly-hereitis.Send4««te»hewl|iatyi>u»lAM»et«icha  1""^^     ****'     "^^^    BUILOU  lur    Ull&lUK     Wliu  lUU    lOriU    Ul    llCenSIDg   ByStemS    ¥'nere- 

^^  Ihyflae-growii  gralms,  and  should  al-  by  lieenaees  are  required   to  make 


inper.and  we  wfljiqend  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  Tur  BaTunainrB    » 

TkeUcdeeaaaireaeyutiweBfegUdtoiavcttlaaewfftead*.  lilt  rAiNrHIIIUii  BW 


December  22,  1917. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


6- 


monthly  reports  to  the  Pood  Admin-  tional  crisis.  On  our  own  farm  on 
istration,  enabling  the  Administra-  account  of  the  wet  weather  last 
tion  to  detect  hoarding,  excessive  Spring,  which  lasted  from  one  end 
profits,  waste  and  other  illegal  prac-  of  the  season  to  the  other,  we  did 
tices,  also  to  know  the  exact  amount  not  get  in  as  much  silage  com  as 
and  location  of  commercial  feeds  In  usual.  Our  silo,  which  is  14x40  feet, 
the  country.  is  not  more  than  half  full,  and  what 

' there  is  is  not  as  good  as  usual  be- 

COTTONSEED     PRICES    REDUCED  ^^"^®  °'  *^^  immature  condition  of 

the  corn.     We  have,  however,  a  good 

According  tO  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  ^"PP^y  o'  corn  fodder,  as  well  as 
Food  Administration  the  cottonseed  *  ^^^  ^^^^  °'  ^ay.  We  are  husking 
crushers'  associations  of  Missippi,  ^^®  ^°''"  *"<*  feeding  the  stalks  out 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  ^^^'  before  opening  up  the  silo. 
Texas  have  agreed  to  cut  the  price  of  "^^^  •^'"^  'odder  with  some  hay  and 
their  product  from  $5  to  1 7  per  ton,  *  comfortable  ration  of  grain  ap- 
depending  upon  the  grades.  They  P®^*"^  to  be  doing  well  for  the  stock, 
have  agreed  not  to  charge  above  the  ^  ''ttle  later,  when  the  dry  stalks 
following  schedule  of  prices  for  the  ^'^^  S°°®'  w®  ^^^^  ope^  up  the  silo 
remainder  of  the  season:  43  per-  ^^^  '®®<*  some  hay  and  grain, 
cent  protein,  $53.50  per  ton  bagged;  A  neighbor  of  ours,  speaking  of 
41  percent  protein,  161.50  per  ton;  saving  corn,  says:  "I  do  not  want 
38  percent  protein,  $48.50  per  ton;  any  silo.  I  leave  my  corn  out  until 
36  percent  protein,  $46.50  per  ton.  I  want  to  use  it,  then  draw  it  and 
Buyers  are  warned  not  to  pay  in  ex-  cut  it.  By  leaving  it  in  i  pile  a 
cess  of  these  prices  plus  transporta-  few  days,  it  softens  up  some  and  the 
tion  and  a  reasonable  profit.  cattle  eat  it  all  right."     I  asked  him 

• if  he  did  not  think  there  was  quite 

a  loss  in  feeding  value.     He  said  he 
did   not,   and  quoted   the   reports   of 
farmers  in  some  distant   community 
The  Doylestown  cow  testing  asso-  ^°  ^^'^^  "^  ^'«  opinion.     But  whether 
elation,    of    Bucks    County,    Pa.,    has  °'_°?V^***\  *^  !?.'  **  l®^"'^  .*°  "^^  *^® 
completed    its    ninth    month's    work, 
with   24  cows  in  the  honor  list.      In 


DOYIESTOWN  COW  TESTING  AS- 
SOCIATION REPORT 


tugging  and  pulling  of  shocks  of  com 
when*  frozen  to  the  snow  and  ground 

these  nine  months  52  cows  have  been   ^^  ^^^^  '""**  ^^  *°  ^*°'«'''  together 

with  the  consequent  backache,  would 


sary  to  put  the  corn  In  the  silo,  I 
am  not  lazy,  but  I  dbn't  like  the 
backacl^e. — E.  L.  V.,  Broome  Co., 
N.   Y. 


GOOD   COW-TESTINO   RECORDS 


discarded    from    th'e    association    as 
unprofitable  producers,  and  44  of  the  ™°''®  ^^^"^  "^^^^  "P  '°'  ^^^  «a*°  ^° 
52  have  been  sold  to  butchers  to  be  **'"®  °''  '"^"^y  *^*^  '"'^^^  ^^  ^«<=®« 
slaughtered.      Four  cows  died,   mak- 
ing a   total   of   56   cows   leaving   the 
associaioD. 

A  few  cows  have  been  bought  to 
replace  those  sold,  but  most  of  them 
have  also  proved  themselves  un- 
profitable as  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  are  cows  that  have  been  dis- 
carded from  othar  associations  as 
unprofitable    producers. 

Dairies  do-  not  seem  to  be  doing 
as  well  this  fall  as  usual,  and  the 
fact  Is  due  I  think  to  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  feeding  hay  the  farmers  have. 
Most  of  the  hay  Is  timothy  with 
very  little  clover  hay  mixed  in. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rec- 
ords of  the  cows  in  the  association 
which  have  produced  more  than  40 
pcands  of  butterfat  or  1,000  pounds 
of  milk  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, with  the  name  of  the  owner. 


Owner 

J.    L.    Shelly 

Breed  of 
Cow 

Hol. 

Pounda 
of  Milk 

1,230 

Pounda 
of  Fat 

41. S 

J.    L.    Shelly 

Gr.  Hol, 

1.350 

50. 

S.   Detwiler 

Gr.  Hol. 

1,308 

44.4 

S.  Detwiler 

Gr,  Hol. 

1.170 

35.1 

E,  N.  Brown 

Gr.  Hol. 

1.143 

30.8 

E.  N.  Brown 

Gr.  Hol. 

1.206 

47. 

E.  N.  Brown 

Gr  Dur. 

1,023 

43. 

Edwin  Hugh 

Gr,  Hol. 

1,008 

32.3 

H.  D.  Hunsberger  Hoi 

1,203 

43. 

H.  D.  Hunsberger  Hoi 

1,104 

40. 

Wilson  Jones 

Hol. 

1,089 

32.7 

Wilson  Jones 

Hol. 

1,020 

40.8 

Wilson  Jones 

Hol, 

1.026 

30.7 

Wilson  Jones 

Hol. 

1,420 

45. 

P.   Woodman 

Gr.  Hol. 

1,050 

32.6 

Allen   Zetty 

Gr,  Hol. 

1.059 

36. 

Allen   Zetty 

Gr.  Hol. 

1,422 

38.4 

A.  L.  Oarges 

Gr.  Hol. 

1.050 

28.4 

J.  C.   Myers 

Gr,  Hol. 

1,290 

34.8 

J.  C.  Myers 

Gr.  Hol. 

1.029 

38. 

J.  C.   Myers 

Gr,  Hol. 

855 

40.2 

Woodfields  Fm. 

Gr.  Hol. 

1.080 

41, 

Woodflelds  Fm. 

Gr.  Hol. 

1.065 

40.5 

Woodflelds  Fm. 

Gr.  Hol. 

1,200 

32.4 

— Willis    M.    Hunsberger,    Tester. 

THE  WINTER  FEED 

The  Southern  Steuben  County,  N. 
Y.,  Cow  Testing  Association  has  fin- 
ished six  months'  work  with  34  cows 
in  the  association  which  have  made 
200  pounds  or  over  of  butterfat. 
The  names  of  owners,  breeds  and 
amounts  made,  are  as  follows: 

Owner  Breed  Lbs.  Fat 

S"  F.  Dartt,  Holstein   293.3 

L.  E.   Hilborn,  Holstein    285.4 

L.  E.  Hilborn,  Gr.  Holstein  ...224.5 
L.  E,  Hilborn,  Gr,  Holstein  .  ..220.7 

M.  W.   Davison,   Ayrshire    271.3 

M.   W.   Davison,   Ayrshire    ....262. 
M.   W.   Davison,   Ayrshire    ....252.2 
M.   W.   Davison,   Ayrshire    ....241,4 
M.   W,   Davison.   Ayrshire    ...,218.7 
M.   W.   Davison,   Ayrshire    ....208.4 

J.  Sherwood.  Gr.  Holstein 258.6 

J.  Sherwood,  Gr.  Holstein   ....247.7 

J.  Sherwood,  Gr.  Holstein 222.2 

C.  L.  Brutsman,  Jersey    243,5 

C,  L    Brutsman,  Jersey    232.9 

C.  L.   Brutsman,  Jersey    227.2 

C.  L    Brutsman,  Jersey    216.9 

C.  L.   Brut^'nan,  Jersey    210. 

L,    D    Rathb'  .1     Jersey    240. 

O,  Dennib,  Gr.  Holstein    239,1 

O.  Dennis,  Gr.  Holstein    635.1 

.0.  Dennis,  Gr.  Holstein    219.8 

O.   B    Marlatt,  Holstein    230.6 

A.  J.  Murphy,  Gr,  Holstein   ...224.2 
A,  J,  Murphy,  Gr,  Holstein,  .  .  .205.6 

A.    k.    tutton,   Holstein    219.5 

A.   A    Bi  tton,   Holstein    218.7 

Fred    Bowles,    Jersey 213,6 

Fred    Howies,    Jersey    203.8 

Fred    Bowles,   Jersey    .•..202.4 

Ed  Lane,  Gr.  Holstein    210.3 

H,    Simpson,   Jersey    207.7 

A.    L.    Whiting,    Ayrshire    201,7 

P,  L   Woodward,  Gr,  Ayrshire  .200, 
L.  M.  Dennis,  Gr.  Ayrshire  . . .  .200. 


With  prices  of  feed  stuffs  where 
they  are,  we  need  to  exercise  every 
possible  care   to   help   the   dairy   do 
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About  40  percent  of  the  food  value 
of  corn  Is  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

14. ,    .      ..  ^  .  ^  Why   be   without  a  silo   and    throw 

«•  part   in   the  present  urgent  na-  a^ay  nearly  half  your  com  money?  | 


HIMMAN  MILI^, 

I W     The  HINMAN  Milker  has  been  made  the  recog-  ll  I 


10  Years' 
Success 


Proteetea^  Valve 
Chamber  Patented. 
Guaranteed  Free 
Servica 


Individual  Pump 
with  Simple  Adjuat- 
alala  Vacuum  Control 


>een  made  the  recog-  II I 
nized  standard  of  perfection  and  efficiency  thru  our 
10  years  of  concentration  on  one  type  of  machine 
— tne  Individual  Pump — Valve  Chamber  Milker. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  ATTAINED 

This  Bpecialization  has  meant  refinement  in  design  and 
prkmanship — insured  mechanical  betterments — insured 
adaptability  to  the  great  variety  of  physical  condition 
found  in  every  dairy  herd. 

The  cow  does  not  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  HINMAN. 
Odd  cows — nervous  cows — easy  milkers — bard  milkers 
— and  cows  with  uneven  udders  are  made  comfortable 
bv  the  HINMAN  Individual  Pump — Single  unit- 
adaptable — ^to-each-cow  machine  that  always  milks  the 
same  way  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  HINMAN  Principal  Stands  Approved. 
It's  the  only  sure  way  to  offset  increasing 
costs  in  the  dairy.  It  is  no  experiment  for 
you  when  thousands  use  it  successfully.  Its 
simplicity  and  volume  means  low  cost  to  you. 

Study  Specification* 

Capadtyt—l  niaa — S  wiilkaw  DomountabUCIawi— aeemlcae 

teat  cupa,  improved  mouthpiece  rub- 
bera,  apeeial  grade  rubber  tubing. 
IiMliTidual  PortablePumpt— 
eliminatea  tank  and  pipe  ayatem. 
Armco  Rttet  RaiaUtinc  Path 
—  with  patented  pail  xeat  Tor  teet 
cupa. 
Individoel  Cow  Record  eea  be  kept. 


Over 

30,000 
Sold 


18  to  25  cowa  per  hour, 
-if  it 


Weichtt— n  iba. 

Power  Required  I — \-6  H.P.  per 

aingle  unit,  gaa  or  electric. 
Pail  CapacitTi— ^  Iba, 
Protected      Vacuum     Valve 
CKambort — patented;   automatio 
eperataa  with  no  adjuatmenta. 


The  Nowl 

Hinman 

Milker 


THIS  NEW  CATALOG  IS  READY 

AeliM  Write  today— read  tbe  experiencea  of  prominent  and  expert  dairyiiiaa  ia 
Teat  Cupa  witb  all  leading  dairy  aectiooa.     InveatigaU  NOW. 
Improved 

\N   MILKING  MACHINE 

SElinbetb  Strw)t.  ONETOA.  N.  Y. 
Borne  good  territory  open  for  live  egente^ 


'  offera  yon  tbia  Ill> 
atedFree 


Craine 
TRIPLE  WAL' 


three  walk  «l  Craine  patented 
•iloe  inaure  etrengtb.  permanency 
and  perfect  ailage;  htep  warmth  in. 
and  celd  e%tt. 

"Crainloi"  patent  eoveriag  doea 
away  with  bother  of  iron  hoopa  and 
previdca  beat  ioaurancc  agaioit  win<i 
aad  weather.  UIH,  itave  ailea  can 
be  made  into  new,  permanent,  S-wall 
ailec  at  ene-kalf  ceet  ef  a  new  aije. 
Scb4  far  Catalog,  pricea,  Uriai  aad 
jAgaacr  Offer. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
o»  140,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


lULL  DOS  SUNTING  SERVICE   FLAGS 

9trunge>t  material,  fast  iolor«. 

2x3        ft.  11.00       Cotton  I    .M 

3 1-3x4  ft.       .50       Cott>n       .80 

3x5        ft.     2,00       Cettoi     1.00 

U.  S.  Flaaa.  3x5  ft.S.l:  4x6  ft.  S4: 

5xS  ft.  $6.50;  6x10  ft  17. 

We  Inaure  and  par  poMa^e. 

FINK  Ac  SONS,  6^  wi»u. 

MN.  7thSt..  Phlla.,Pa. 


THE  MILKER 

THAT   MILKS 
WITHOUT  STRIPPING 

Guaranteed,  Price 
reaaonable  Write 
forgbuoklet, 

Buckwaker   Supply   Co 

Lancaater,  Pa. 

DEHORNING  STOPS  liOSS 

Cattia  with  home  arc  4«iicer> 
oas  and  a  eooatant  menace  to 
peraone  and  to  other  cattle.  D». 
bom  qoickly  and  aaaily  with  • 

KCYSTONE  DCHOilNEII 

Allararln  tmiaotM.  Note  barah  BM«ha4.  A 
■aka  kattar  kaaf .    8aa4  far  fraa  baokUt. 


ASmallClifornia  Farm  STw^rr  "Ci'/SS 

crops  you  know  about  -alf.-jlfa ,  wheat,  barley,  etc  •- 
atoooranBes.  Krapes,  olives  and  flga.  Ideal  fordalrylDw. 
pigs  and   chlckena.       No  cold   weather;  rich    soil    low 


prIcM:  easy  terns:  good  roads:  sede  Is  and  churches, 
fc,njoy  life  here.  Newcomers  welcome.  Write  for  our 
S<vn  Joaquin  v.illey.  also  IJaIr ylng  aad  Peultry  RalglnB 
Illustrated  folder.s,  free.  C  L.  Seagraves,  InduHtrlal 
Commissioner.  Sant;i  Fe  Ry..   1957  Ry.    Excb.,C  hlcaco. 


100  Lbt. 

PROTEIN  24% 


FATS% 


^^ 


24 


DAIRY  FEED 

Diatillan  DrUd  Gralna,  Br«wM«  Dri«l  Graiiia, 

Gluten  Feed.  Old  Proceae  Unaeed  OU  Meal. 

Mah  SpTMla.  CuHoa  Seed  Meal.  Homiay 

Feed.  Bad«er  Cora  OU  Meal.  Wheat  Braa. 

WlMMMiddliace.aadafractionof  l%ef  Sak.  i 

MAIVVrACTVIICO   BT 

Chas.  A.  KrauM  MiUing  Co. 

MLWAUKu.  wn. 


KRAUSE 

Dairy  Feed 

Contains  all  the  food  value  of  high 
priced,  home  grown  grains,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mixture  of  ten  differ- 
ent ingredients  and  a  adentifically 
balanced  ration.  It  makes  your 
cows  bigger  milk  producers  and  "* 
keeps  them  healthy  and  hearty. 

Krause  Dairy  Pee«  le  «Md  by  thou- 
sands of  •uccessful  dairymen  who 
have  learned  that  it  doea  not  pay  to 
depend  entirely  upon  their  own  eflbrta 
to  secure  a  properly  balaiKed  ration. 
They  know  that  The  Kranae  MVay" 
la  accurate  and  gets  definite  reeulte. 
Peed  "Krauee"  this  winter.  Write  at 
once  ior  free  •ample.alao  handy  pook- 
•t  record  book.      Name  year  dealer 

CliM.  A.  Kraiu*  MUBng  C*. 

3703BimhaaSt.     Milwaakaa.  Whw 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 

EMiUithed  1880.  PubJiihed  Ewy  Saturd.y. 

Batcred  as  tecond  clax  matter  at  Ihe  Philadelphia  PotloHice. 
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THE  LAWRENCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

M.  J  *LA  WHENCE.  Preoldent  F.H.NANCE,  Secretary 

P.  T.  LAWRENCK.  Treanirer 


M.L.LAWRENCE.  VIce-Pree. 


NEFF  LAING.      Maaa«er 
A.  J.  ANDEliSON.  Editor 


R.  P.  KE8TER.  AasooUte  Editor 

HARRIET  MASON.  Household  Editor 


GENERAL  OFFICE  i 
261-263  South  3rd  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BraDOh  Offices  for  Advertising  only: 

1011  Oregon  Ave.  I  New  York  City,      881  Fourth  Ave. 
Conway  Bidg.  |  Detroit.  Mich..  39  Congress  St.  W. 


Cleveland,  O., 
Chicago.  III.. 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 

to  the  farmers,  but  rery  iittie  \t  plans  are  proper- 
ly made,  and  the  results  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  general  business  of  the  country. 

Most  farmers  know  now  about  how  much 
fertilizer,  lime,  feed,  seeds  and  other  supplies 
they  will  need.  The  feeds  should  have  been 
ordered  early  In  the  fall,  but  perhaps  less  was  so 
ordered  this  year  than  usual  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  feed  market.  This  uncertainty 
does  not  exist  in  the  other  staple  farm  supplies 
and  early  ordering  will  help  the  shipping  situation 
and  will  be  the  only  means  of  having  the  sup- 
plies on  hand  when  they  will  be  needed. 


TERMS, OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Five  years,  260  Copies  to  One  Person,  12.25. 

8  Years.  IM  Copies  81.75  |  2  Years.  104  Copies 

1  Year.  62  Copies  .75  |  6  Months.  26  Coplea 


81.26 
.40 


B«0tltby  draft,  poatofflce  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  communications  to,  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 
Tbe  Lawrence  Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


"Peace 
on  Earth" 


RATES  OF  ADVERTISING 
35  cents  per  asate-line  measurement. or  84.S0  per  Inch   (14  lines  per 

Inchi,  each  insertion.  No  advertisement  oMess  than  3  lines  inserted.  No 
deceptive.  Immoralor  swindlliiK  advertisements  Inserted  at  any  prise. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  adveitlsers  are  reliable. 

Special  rates  are  made  for  live  stock  advertising.    Complete  Informa- 
tion furnished  upon  request. 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Association  and  Audit  Btireaa  of 
Circulations 
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Letters    like    the    following,    from    men 
Thanks      '^'^o    have   made   a  success   of   farming 

and  whose  interests  are  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  affairs,  make  the  editor's 
work  worth  while: 

"I  notice  a  note  in  a  recent  issue  from  one 
of  your  readers  saying  that  he  has  taken  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  since  1884.  I  have  taken  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  during  its  entire  life.  I  was  an 
eye-witness  to  all  of  its  early  struggles  and  tribu- 
lations, and  can  rejoice  with  its  present  owners 
over  the  pinacle  of  fame  to  which  It  has  attained. 
I  do  hereby  renew  my  subscription  for  the  rest  of 
my  natural  lifetime." — W.  R.  McGill,  Meadvllle, 
Pa. 

M      1%      l« 
Announcement     is     made     on     page 
Cottonseed     ^^^    ^'    ^^^^     issue    of    the    prices 
Meal  ^^  cottonseed  meal   at   the  crushers. 

The  Food  Administration  warns 
dairymen  and  other  feeders  not  to  pay  more  than 
these  prices,  plus  transportation  and  a  reasonable 
profit.  Feeders  cannot  know  what  transportation 
charges  are  and  there  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  profi't. 
The  safest  method  for  the  feeder  will  be  to  com- 
pare the  prjces  asked  by  his  dealer  with  the  whole- 
sale prices  quoted,  and  if  thfe  difference  seems  too 
great,  to  report  it  directly  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration or  the  headquarters  of  your  State 
Defense  Board.  The  Food  Administration  desires 
to  keep  a  check  on  all  dealers.  It  may  not  be  able 
to  make  a  prompt  adjustment  for  you,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  let  the  officials  in  charge  know  that 
you  are  watching  results. 

M      l«      im 

Many  farmers  learned  last  spring  that 
Your  't  did  not  pay  to  hold  orders  for  needed 

Supplies     fertilizer,    seed,    lime    and    machinery 

supplies  until  just  before  needed.  The 
conditions  that  made  late  ordering  disastrous  last 
year  exist  in  even  more  aggravated  form  this  year. 
Freight  congestion  is  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  railroads  have  been  making 
frantic  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation  but  more 
business  merely  makes  the  task  the  harder.  There 
is  nothing  for  the  shipper  to  do  but  to  get  his 
orders  for  the  things  he  knows  he  must  have  as 
early  as  possible  and  take  care  of  the  shipments 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival.  The  road 
officials  point  out  that  early  orders  will  enable 
manufacturers  and  transportation  companies  to 
forecast  the  needs  and  prepare  for  them,  will  en- 
able shippers  to  load  cars  to  capacity,  and  early 
handling  of  shipments  on  arrival  will  liberate 
equipment  for  further  needed  use.  Compliance 
with  these  request^  may  mean  a  little  annoyance 


More  than  nineteen  centuries  ago 
there  rang  out  from  Heaven  a 
message  bearing  glad  tidings  to  an 
oppressed,  war-weary  world;  a  world 
dominated  by  the  sword  and  subject  to  the  most 
oppressive  autocracy  the  world  has  ever  known — 
Rome.  Perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  of  eternal  hope 
ever  present  In  the  hearts  of  the  simple  minded 
shef>herd8  that  made  them  able  to  near  and  under- 
stand the  angelic  message,  "Peace  on  earth;  good 
will  of  men" — a  message  which  was  at  once  a 
prophecy  and  a  command.  Thus  was  heralded, 
also,  the  coming  of  the  Great  Teacher  who,  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  taught  that  peace  on  earth, 
the  thing  most  desired,  would  be  attained  by 
bearing  good  will  towards  all  men.  That  same 
message  would  be  the  most  welcome  words  that 
could  come  to  us — a  war-weary,  distraught  world. 
Have  our  ears  grown  heavy,  or  Is  the  distance  so 
great  that  we  cannot  hear  It?  Have  we  forgot- 
ten that  he  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwa'y,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world"?  Are  there  enough 
who  take  Him  at  His  word  and  have  sufficient 
faith  in  His  teaching  to  believe  that  peace  on 
earth  will  come,  and  that  it  can  be  permanent  only 
when  men  recognize  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  that  good  will  among 
men  is  the  only  basis  of  enduring  peace?  All 
other  means  are  make-shifts  and  ineffectual  sub- 
stitutes. After  this  horrible  war  is  over,  the  din 
of  battle  ceases  and  the  smoke  clears  away;  after 
the  wounds  to  bodies  and  hearts  heal,  may  man- 
kind be  so  sobered  as  to  be  willing  to  sit  down  and 
decide  once  for  all  that  Divine  decrees  cannot  be 
annulled  or  amended  and  that,  after  all,  the  only 
true  basis  for  human  welfare  and  happiness  are 
those  taught  and  exemplified  by  the  lowly  and 
despised  Nazarlne. 

lit      UK      *« 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every- 
An  Agricultural  oi^e  that  the  winning  of  the 
Policy  war  will  subject  every  funda- 

mental industry  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  greater  strain  than  It  has  ever  known 
before.  The  manufacture  of  munitions,  the  steel 
industry,  ship  building  and  the  railroads  are  all 
called  upon  to  "speed  up"  as  never  before.  To 
encourage  maximum  production  In  these  lines, 
the  government  has  outlined  definite  policies  in 
the  treatment  of  each.  The  cost-plus-10-percent 
policy  was  early  established.  Govarnmental  In- 
fluence has  been  exerted  to  provide  labor  for  these 
industries.  More  recently,  governmental  funds 
have  been  advanced  to  finance  some  of  the  muni- 
tion makers.  There  is  nothing  to  criticise  in 
these  activities.  The  products  of  these  industries 
are  absolutely  essential 'to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  manifestly  men  and  money  can  not  be  In- 
duced to  operate  them  without  guarantee  of  at 
least  paying  returns. 

But  why  has  not  agriculture  been  Included 
among  the  necessary  Industries?  Food  and  cloth- 
ing are  as  essential  as  steel,  or  ships,  or  munitions. 
The  products  of  the  farm  are'essentlal  In  times  of 
peace,  and  doubly  so  in  time  of  war.  The  govern- 
ment has  established  a  definite  policy  for  treat- 
ment of  the  other  essentials,  but  it  has  not  de- 
fined its  policy  towards  agriculture.  It  insures 
a  return  to  the  manufacturer,  but  it  does  not  In- 
sure a  return  to  the  farmer.  Why  the  difference? 
We  are  not  asking  this  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  justice  to  the  farmers  alone,  but  more 
particularly  because  we  believe  'that  the  question 
must  be  answered  very  definitely  or  we  will  fail 
in  the  production  of  foods. 

It  is  time  that  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
country  were  taken  up  in  a  very  definite  way. 
It  is  time  now  to  prepare  for  the  crop  year  of 
1918,  and  unless  It  Is  done  there  are  many  rea- 
sons to  expect  that  Acreage  and  production  .will 
be  reduced  at  a  time  when  both  should  be  in- 
creased  to  the   maximum.      This   Is  no  reflection 
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on  the  patriotism  of  the  farmers  as  a  class.  They 
did  all  that  was  possible  the  past  year.  They  will 
do  all  that  is  possible  next  year.  But  there  Is  a 
limit  to  what  they  can  do  merely  in  response  to 
a  patriotic  call  and  without  assurance  of  what 
they  are  to  receive  In  return  for  their  investment 
and  labor. 

We  are  told  that  the  farmers  must  produce 
twice  as  many  potatoes  next  year  as  they  did  this 
year.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  seed  last  spring, 
the  high  cost  of  fertilizers,  labor  and  every  Item 
that  went  into  the  growing  of  the  crop.  It  cost  the 
farmers  of  the  East  close  to  $1.50  per  bushel  for 
the  season's  crop.  But  they  responded  to  the  call 
and  grew  potatoes.  They  produced  a  record  crop 
in  an  unfavorable  season.  Had  climatic  condi- 
tions been  more  friendly,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced a  crop  far  beyond  any  previous  record.  But 
the  crop  they  did  produce  is  being  sold  at  a  loss 
Where  potatoes  are  selling  at  less  than  11.25  per 
bushel  there  is  nothing  for  the  farmer  who  grew 
them,  and  at  $1.50  per  bushel  it  is  a  question  if 
there  is  a  profit  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  and 
labor  invested.  With  this  experience  before  them, 
it  will  require  more  than  an  appeal  of  words  to 
stimulate  production  next  year.  Neither  patriot- 
ism or  altruism  can  stir  a  large  class  of  producers 
to  operate  at  a  heavy  loss  to  themselves,  their 
property  and  their  families. 

The  farmers  did  all  they  could  do  with  their 
help  and  equipment  this  year.  Many  have  worked 
every  member  of  the  family  harder  than  they  can 
possibly  work  them  another  year.  It  takes  money 
to  hire  more  labor  where  It  is  still  available.  It 
requires  money  to  buy  additional  equipment  and 
machinery,  to  drain  land  and  to  make  improve- 
ments that  will  increase  the  crop  returns  of  the 
farm.  Such  expenditures  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary If  the  farmers  are  to  produce  all  that  Is 
expected  of  them  next  year.  What  assurance  can 
the  government  make  that  such  expenditures  will 
bring  returns  to  pay  for  the  Investment?  This  is 
the  question  that  the  farmers  all  over  the  country 
are  asking.  It  is  the  question  that  they  must  ask 
in  defense  of  their  business  and  their  homes. 

Before  this  is  printed  there  will  have  been 
held  in  Washington  a  meeting  to  formulate  a  re- 
quest for  a  definite  agricultural  policy.  Gov- 
ernmental action  on  such  a  policy  will  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  farm  production  next  year 
Without  it,  nothing  but  the  most  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  can  bring  the  crop  returns  that 
will  be  needed. 

M      l«      1^ 

Some  time  ago  we  published 
The  National  an  editorial  commenting  upon 

Grange's  Failure     the    failure    of    the    National 

Grange  to  tackle  the  questions 
which  most  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer.  Another  session  of  the  National  Grange 
has  been  held  and  a  reading  of  the  reports  which 
have  so  far  reached  us  hae  not  changed  our  opin- 
ion as  to  Its  unwillingness  or  Inability  to  take  up 
and  solve  the  many  questions  which  are  perplex- 
ing farmers  and  preventing  the  best  development 
of  agriculture.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
business  of  farming  needed  leaders  who  could  rep- 
resent It  In  the  nation's  councils  as  now;  never 
a  time  when  a  strong  organization  could  perform, 
for  the  government  as  well  as  for  the  farmers,  a 
service  which  would  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
nation  and  its  chances  for  success  as  in  the  present 
emergency.  Had  the  National  Grange  been  "on 
vo  Its  job"  now  and  in  the  past  and  shown  that 
it  had  virll  qualities,  agriculture  would  probably 
not  now  be  unrepresented  among  those  who  havo 
directing  charge  of  affairs  at  Washington. 

The  activities  of  the  late  meeting  seem  to 
have  been  a  repetition  of  past  declarations,  with 
some  high-sounding  phrases  declaring  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  The  resolutions  are  reiterations  and 
re-affirmations  of  already  well-known  principles 
and  contain  little  or  nothing  of  definite  or  con- 
crete suggestion  that  woCild  aid  In  solving  the 
present-day  difficulties.  In  the  face  of  this  leth- 
eigy,  individual  farmers  and  local  organizations 
are  working  tooth  and  nail  to  gain  from  the  pub- 
lic a  just  recognition  to  the  end  that  this  funda 
mental  industry  may  receive  economic  and  politi- 
cal justice.  This  is  no  time  for  supine  toryisni. 
nor  to  rest  complacently  on  past  achievement.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  National  Grange  is  truly 
representative  of  the  state  granges,  or  of  the  thou- 
sands of  subordinate  granges  and  much  lees  doe^' 
it  represent  the  business  of  agriculture.  Again 
we  say,  wake  up  the  National  Grange. 


December  22,  1917. 

HARRISBURG  NOTES 

The   Conuuission's   Plight. — Of  all 
the    unusual    situations    which    the 
Brumbaugh     administration     of     the 
state      governmental      affairs       have 
brought  about  in  the  last  three  years 
on  Capitol  Hill  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anything    more    singular    has    been 
known   than    the   place    wherein   the 
State  Commission  of  Agriculture  now 
finds    Itself.      Created    to    carry    out 
a  plan  for  great  agricultural  advance- 
ment which  was  promised,  but  never 
got  beyond  the  phrase  making  stage 
and    rebuffed    by    the    gubernatorial 
appointee  when  it  endeavored  to  ad- 
minister .the  act,   the   commissioners 
have  hung  on,   holding  secret   meet- 
ings, practically  snubbed  in  the  de- 
partment they  are  supposed  to  over- 
see   and    Ignored    by    the    governor, 
while  costing  the  state  mileage  and 
expenses.      For  months   It    has    been 
apparent  that  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture propoeea  to  run   tbe  depart- 
nient  and  the  governor  to  keep  out 
of  the  row.     The  commissioners  have 
now  forced  <the  issue  and   some   de- 
velopmeats  may   be   expected   before 
the  meeUng   of   the   State   Boartl  of 
Agriculture    and     the    allied     bodies 
where   there   will    doubtless   be   that 
freedom  of   discussion   about   an   ad- 
mlntotratlon  which  iHTariably  eom«s 
in  its  last  y«ar  of  power.     The  com- 
mission has  rejected  the  appointment 
of  E.  B.  Dorsett  as  chief  of  the  new 
bureau    of    markets.      Donett.    not- 
withstanding what  may  be  said,  was 
a  Brumbaugh  selection,  promptly  ac- 
cepted    by     Secretary     Patton,     who 
shouldered  the  reeponslbllity.     When 
the   secretary   was   absent    the   com- 
mission   rejected    iha    appointment. 
Dorsett's  salary  was  held  up  moaths 
ago    when    the    auditor    general    de- 
clined   to    recognize    the    legality    of 
the  Patton  sppolatment  which  Is  ii^ 
the  supreme  court  oa  a  test  case  and 
now  the  commission  which  Is  charged 
with    the    duty    of   passing    appoint- 
ments   has    turned    him    down,    pre- 
sumably   with    the    fun    knowledge 
that  he  was  a  gubernatorial  choice. 
The   matter   Is   up    to    the   governor. 
Several  of  the  commissioners  are  said 
to  be  willing  to  quit  as  soon  as  the 
governor  Indicates  a  desire  that  they 
shall,     but     the     governor    probably 
knows  thait  they  may  have  something 
to  say  and   that  the  serenity  which 
he  would   like   to   have   In  bis   final 
year  may  be  ruffled.     It  is  a  caae  of 
standing  by   the   commission  or  the 
secretary,  however. 

Mr.  Snyder's  CJrusade.^ — Boiled 
down  Auditor  Gen.  Snyder's  acttrittea 
lately  are  In  pursuance  of  authority 
conferred  upon  him  to  prevent  defi- 
cits being  created  In  the  state  gov- 
ernment. He  has  the  right  to  in- 
quire into  necessity  of  appointment 
of  persons  to  be  paid  out  of  con- 
tingent or  general  funds  and  the 
right  to  ask  why  salaries  are  in- 
creased. Everyone  about  the  State 
rapltol  who  Ttnows  anything  is  aware 
of  appointments  being  made  and  sal- 
aries being  Increased  for  political 
considerations.  In  this  respect  the 
Brumbaugh  administrartion  has  not 
been    much    different    from    others. 

Most  Repair  Pikes. — Orders  issued 
by  the  Public  Service  commission  In 
three  Lancaster  County  tumprke 
rases  rather  forshadow  a  pretty  dras- 
tic policy  in  regard  to  such  roads. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  because 
of  the  prospects  of  the  state  taking 
over  the  toil  Toads  to  let  highways 
run  down,  aRho  toUs  do  not  de- 
crease. The  Public  Service  board 
has  hatiled  up  serreral  roads  short  and 
Lancaster  is  -likely  to  see  improTe- 
ments  before  July  1  next.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  state  is  making 
real  progress  in  the  way  of  taking 
over  toll  roads.  Practically  every- 
thing west  of  tbe  Mountains  has  been 
bought  and  a  few  remain  in  the  Cum- 
berl^d  Valley,  while  big  stretches 
have  been  taken  or  will  be  bought  In 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

Big  Pmnium  List. — ^It  is  an- 
nounced that  over  $1,000  will  be  rep- 
resented. In  the  list  of  premiums  for 
the  proposed  second  mid-winter  show 
of  cem,  dairy  products,  poultry  and 
prodnets,  wool,  apples  and  vege- 
tables. After  some  discussion  and  a 
few  changes  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  the  tjhow  a  feature  of  "Agri- 
cultural week"  here  in  January. 
Announcements  are  being  prepared. 

May  Call  In  State  Police.-— It  Is 
possible  that  in  the  erent  of  county 
conimlwHloneTB  falltns  to  properly  en- 
force the  new  dog  code  which  be- 
comes effective  next  month  that  State 
Policemen  may  be  asked  to  do  the 
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klUIng  and  the  bills  sent  to  the  coun- 
ties. The  cireulars  will  be  issued 
soon.  The  tag  generally  recommend- 
ed will  be  barrel-shaped  with  a  clover 
leaf  tag  for  kennels. 

The  Labor  Situation. — State  em- 
ployment and  Public  Safety  officials 
are  planning  a  way  to  meet  the  de- 
mxuid  for  farm  labor  In  the  spring, 
but  details  have  not  been  announced. 
With  the  second  draft  In  sight  and 
the  remainder  of  the  men  in  the 
first  about  to  move;  calls  from  the 
shipbuilding  industry  for  double  the 
hands  now  employed;  iron  and  steel 
plants  bidding  against  each  other; 
coal  operaitors  beginning  their  men 
to  work  and  railroads  seeking  wo- 
men to  replace  men,  it  is  going  to 
take  drastic  official  steps  to  get  men 
Into  fields.  That  the  situation  is 
serious  is  jseen  by  the  moves  being 
made  to  buy  tractors  for  ploughing. 
— Hamilton,  Harrlsburg  Pa.,  Dec.   7. 
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Weather  Notes. — ^There  were  only 
nine  clear  days  in  November  in  mosit 
of  our  state,  while  Jt  was  the  coldest 
with  the  exception  of  1903  and  1910 
since  records  have  been  made.  De- 
cember has  been  a  continuation  cf 
extreme  cold  and  heavy  enow,  with 
a  real  blizsard  and  zero  weather 
from  the  8  th  to  the  11th.  Novel 
sights  are  those  of  powerful  thresh- 
ers being  drawn  thru  the  snow  by 
several  teams,  preceded  by  an  army 
of  snow  shovelers.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  farmers  can  get  their 
grain  threshed,  while  many  in  i^ 
mote  locations  will  not  be  able  to 
thresh  at  all.  Lack  of  help  and  bad 
weather  have  caused  this  unusual 
condition. 

Should  Order  Tractors  Nbw. — ^A. 
total  of  $2,262,975  worth  of  tmctors 
was  sold  by  a  tractor  company  on 
one  day  to  their  jobbers  recently. 
On  account  of  the  Federal  ruling 
that  steel  shall  be  given  only  to  the 
companies  showing  actual  orders  for 
goods,  it  is  meet  necessary  that  farm- 
ers order  tractors  and  other  ma- 
chinery at  once  so  that  the  (Jealers 
may  have  enough  Implements  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Grangee  Active. — Clifton  Spring 
Grange  and  all  other  granges  in  its 
county  have  been  holding  indigna- 
tion meetings  over  the  new  school 
law  as  operated  this  year  and  they 
are  urging  every  grange  in  the  state 
to  take  action  on  the  question.  Many 
will  send  resolnttons  to  state  gmnge, 
which  meets  in  Syracuse  In  Febru- 
ary. The  law  has  a  few  valuable 
features,  like  uniform  taxes,  and 
better  business  management  of 
schools,  but  the  physical  training 
features  aenus  to  be  unpopular  every- 
where imposing  an  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  expense,  while  certain 
graft  features  have  caused  very  gene- 
ral   dissatisfaction 

Novel  Conference  With  Washing- 
ton Officials. — Dean  Howe,  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  and  A.  L.  Brockway 
have  been  sent  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Secretary  of 
War  Baker,  with  representatives 
from  other  counties,  to  uphold  the 
plan  of  a  separate  branch  of  the 
national  army  be  formed  to  carry  on 
farming.  Men  forming  such  a  branch 
may  have  minor  physical  defects. 
The  delegation  has  been  encouraged 
to  expect  consideration  of  such  a 
plan. 

New  Assembly  ^f  Many  Callings  — 
As  usual,  lawyers"  will  predominate 
In  the  1918  Assembly,  but  for  the 
first  time  farmers  will  contribute  the 
nest  largest  class.  The  Republicans 
will  number  98,  Democrats  41,  So- 
cialists  10,   Independent   1. 

Syracuse  Knters  Dry  Fight. — Syra- 
cuse has  launched  a  lively  campaign 
towards  a  dry  city,  and  will  Instruct 
their  Congressman,  W.  W.  Magee,  to 
support  national  prohibition  next 
week. 

New  Milk  OommisBion  Busy — On 
December  5  and  6  the  new  Federal 
milk  commission  took  evidence  as  to 
the  cost  of  milk  prmhictlon  at  Utica. 
About  700  fiarraera  were  present  at 
the  hearing  and  were  gratified  at 
the  courteous  attitude  and  fair  play 
exhibited  towards  them  by  the  board. 
Each  farmer  testirjring  gav«  his  cost 
of  milk  production  for  the  year;  also, 
for  the  month  of  November.  Costs 
for  the  latter  monjtii  varied  from 
$3.50  to  ^5  per  100  lbs.,  the  aver- 
age reports  being  aboat  $4.SS. 
TlM  averages  for  the  year  ran  around 
$3.  The  most  .startling  evidence  of 
the  slaughter  pf  milk  cows  was 
Siven.     The  Oneida  County  farmers 


showed  that  since  August  over  70 
carloads  of  cows  had  been  shipped 
for  beef  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
mUes  in  their  county.  They  had 
been  partially  milked  out  and  would 
have  freshened  in  the  Spring.  An 
Otsego  County  witness  testified  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  cows  that  were 
in  hifl  locality  three  years  ago  now 
remained,  as  the  farmers  could  not 
pay  expenses  producing  milk  at  pre- 
vailing prices  and  had  sold  their 
dairies,  and  now  produced  hay.  That 
this  terrible  sacrifice  will  continue 
at  a  much  faster  rate  if  milk  prices 
do  not  increase  at  least  two  cents 
a  quart,  was  the  opinion  of  many 
witnesses. 

Price  Control  Makes  Farm  Labor 
Scaree. — J.  W.  Robson,  state  special- 
ist in  farm  labor,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tomp- 
kins County  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tion said  that  government  price  con- 
trol was  at  the  bottom  of  the  farm 
labor  dlfUcnlties.  The  price  fixed  for 
wheat  and  other  crops  Is  prohibitive 
to  the  grower  when  help  must  be 
figured  In  the  cost  of  production. 
Geo.  H,  Fitz,  county  leader  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  recent  candidate 
for  member  of  assembly,  and  a  wit-- 
ness  before  the  recent  milk  hearing, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  AssocIaJJon  of  this  county. 

Price  Quotations. — Cabbage  is 
quoted  $30  to  $32  in  Buffalo  and 
other  city  markets.  Very  little  is 
being  consigned  at  present.  Potatoes, 
frost  free,  $1  to  $1.20  per  CO  lbs. 
Eggs,  55  cents  for  brown;  65  cents 
for  white  ones.  Apples,  slow  de- 
mand; $5  to  $5.50  a  barrel.  Heavy 
snow  hae  delayed  freight  service  and 
general  trade. — F. 
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received  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
showing  that  16  farmers'  retail  mar- 
let  places  were  established  during  the 
year  and  that  sii  other  cities  are 
seriously  considering  the  subject. 
Obstacles  were  encountered  and  some 
benefits  lost,  but  none  of  the  mar- 
kets was  a  decided  failure.  In  this 
connection  it  is  stated  that  whereas 
farmers  have  been  slow  to  appreci- 
ate any  particular  value  In  these 
markets,  numbers  of  fruit  growers 
and  vegetable  growers  living  within 
easy  hauling  diatance  of  large  vil- 
lages and  cities  are  showing  much  in- 
terest in  the  subject  to  make  their 
growing  methods  conform  to  retail 
demands  for  next  year. 

The  Delaware  Bridge. — One  of  the 
propositions  to  be  considered  by  the 
next  legislature  for  enactment  into 
law  is  the  plan  to  connect  New  Jer- 
sey with  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
by  direct  rente  for  vehicles.  A  bridge 
Is  to  be  the  form  of  the  link  to  be 
swung  acms  the  Delaware  River 
connecting  Camden  with  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  vehicular  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River  to  tie  up  Jersey 
City  with  New  York  is  the  scheme. 
Governor  Edge  Is  back  of  It  and  Gen- 
eral Goethals  will  look  after  the  en- 
gineering. The  Delaware  bridge,  if 
built,  will  have  the  longest  span  In 
the  world,  according  to  the  plans  filed 
with  Mr.  Edge.  Both  projects  would 
cost  about  $25,000,000  of  which  New 
Jersey  would  pay  about  one-half. 
This  state  will  raise  the  money  thru 
the  sjvtem  of  a  direct  state  tax,  as 
the  money  is  now  being  raised  for 
roads. — L. 
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OoBt  Of  Highways. — There  should 
be  no  delay  in  tho  carrying  out  of  the 
state's  $15,000,000  -highway  program 
because  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
materials   and    help    is    the   view    of 
State   Engineer   George  W.    Goethals 
in  his   fir^t   report   submitted   to  the 
State  Highway  Commission.     Modern 
highways  are  a  military  as  well  as  a 
transportation  necessity  and  asset,  he 
says,    and    whatever    the    cost,    such 
improvements  never  were  so  greatly 
needed  in  this  leading  industrial  and 
agricultural    state,  one  of  the   main 
entrances  to  the  country's  outlet,  the 
port  of  New  York.     In  the  opinion  of 
many    economic    authorities   the   day 
of  low  construction  prices  will  never 
return.     General    Goethals    declares. 
Congested  conditions  of  the  railroads 
create    a   greater   use   for   the  motor 
truck  to  transfer  farm  and  manufac- 
tured products,  and  the  present  and 
future    war   conditions    affecting   the 
handling  of  freight  by  the  railroads 
will    tend    to    increase    the    u<^    <A 
motor  trucks,  his  report  states.     This 
makes   the   necessity   tor  good   roads 
greater    now    than    ever.      The    new 
State    Highway    System    is    to    cover 
over  iSO  miles  in  its  15  routes,  which 
are    to    reach    every    portion    of    the 
state.  Goethals  created   a  stir  by  re- 
questing    State     Highway     Engineer 
Robert  A.  Meeker,  for  17  years  in  the 
state  service   as   a   road    builder,    to 
tender   his    resignation    to   the  State 
Highway     Commission,      which     Mr. 
Meeker  did.      No  official   reason    was 
announced    for   this   move,   but   it   is 
understood    Goethals   was   not    satis- 
fied  with  the  work   of  the   highway 
engineer.     W.  G.  Thompson,   the  as- 
sistant highway  engineer,  was  made 
acting      state      highway       engineer. 
Thompson  was  on  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  General   and  had  charge  of 
road    construction    there. 

Sheep  Experiment. — For  tbe  pur- 
pose of  making  an  experimental 
study,  as  well  as  providing  animals 
for  demonstration  and  for  judging  by 
students,  the  New  Jersey  State  Ag- 
rienltural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick  has  ac- 
quired a  flock  of  sheep  consisting  of 
15  matured  animals  and  eight  lambs. 
They  are  of  the  Dorset  Horn  brand, 
are  all  pure  bred  and  registered. 
They  originated  in  the  famous  herd 
of  the  Woodlawn  Farms,  Ohio,  owned 
by  the  late  Joseph  Wing.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  sheep  raising  in  this 
state  has  steadily  decreased,  until 
now,  except  in  a  few  localities,  the 
number  raised  is  very  small. 

Public  Markets. — No  state  ever 
took  up  with  public  markets  so  en- 
thusiastically as  New  Jersey  did  dur- 
ing the  past  sea.son,  says  tbe  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Bcports 
from  all  municipalities  have  now  been 
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■aw.  Oraaaiaa  actirc  Norel  eenfeianee 
with  Wasbinpton  officials,  New  Aasem- 
My  «r  ma^  calling.  Syraruse  eaten 
dry  fl^ht.  Hew  milk  commiasion  boxy. 
Price  f)»ati«J  aiakes  farm  lamr 
acarec.    Price    ^oatatiaaa     $19 

Malaa 
Goremmeirt  Tnspeetion  for  Shippers   . . .  .S8S 

Haul    FertniTers    Promptly     W% 

Pa.    Patato  Qt««ert  Orraniaa    583 

mmcf 
"Wan  ef  Maaie  Woaataia"    (Bertal)  528 

Vatarlaaty 

Of)acity  ,<*  <»M»«^  Iad%eatiaa.  Wana. 
Hraiffntlae,  ■eieal  wwHb^,  atiBC* 
bone     ., t53t 
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EEmMERS 

Pay  Better 
Tlian  Ever 

PERTILIZERS  are  high  thit 
*  year  compared  with  average 
prices.  But  fertilizers  are  cheaper 
compared  with  the  prices  paid 
for  the  crops  they  produce.  Every 
corn  or  cotton  plant  is  a  factory 
that  converts  cheap  plant  food 
into  valuable  hunutn  food.  Feed 
the  crops,  to  that  the  crops  can 
feed  the  nation. 

ITjc  Ober  formulas  for  com,  cotton 
and  trucks  will  help  you  gfct  big  yields 
to  sell  at  high  prices.  Write  for  full 
information 


Notes  on  Fruit  Marketing— I 

Factors  Influencing^  Size,  Color  and  Quality 

By  DR.  J,  P.  STEWART,  State  College,  Pa. 


Raading  Bone  Ferfr jzer 

Quality     Service    Satis/action 
We  ask  the  pationage  of  every    n^elll- 
geiit  farmer,    de-iring  high-gride  fer- 
tilizers,   representing  toe  mo'  .   value  | 
for  the  money  expended. 


Reading  Bone  Fertiliz  >  Co.»   Redding,  Pa. 

(Tbls  trade  mark  n'  'am  quality/ 


A  8  k    your 

dealer     for 

Reading  Bone 
Fertilizer. 


Other  important  influences  in  this 
connection  are  picking  at  the  proper 
etage  of  maturity,  prompt  cooling 
of  the  fruit  after  picking,  avoidance 
of  all  bruises  and  skin  punctures, 
and  proper'  refrigeration  and  venti- 
lation in  transit.  The  latter  points 
Successful  marketing  of  fruit  de-  lots  was  thoroughly  darkened,  and  *^®  especially  important  in  the  caae 
penus  in  large  measure  upon  the  ap-   all   other  factors   were  kept   essenti-   °'  citrus   fruUs. 

pearance  and  condition  of  the  fruit   ally  uniform.  

when  It  reaches  the  consumer.  These       The  results  In  brief  were  that  the  INSECTICIDE  NEEDS 

features     in     turn     are     dependent   apples  exposed  to  sunlight  increased  ^^ 

chiefly  upon  the  size,  color  and  carry-  in  redness  by  about  35  percent  while  '^^^  ^-  ^-  Food  Administration  is 
Ing  qualities  of  the  fruit,  and  on  the  none  of  the  others  showed  any  visible  ^^^''''^K  active  charge  of  the  Insecti- 
way  the  final  product  is  handled,  gain.  There  was  some  slight  In-  ^^*^®  situation.  It  is  making  a  aur- 
transported  and  packed.  Some  of  crease  In  the  apparent  brightness  of  '^^^  *^°  determine  the  amount  of  stock 
th-  studies  f^nd  observations  of  the  the  reds  In  some  cases — due  largely  °^  hand  and  will  publish  same.  It 
wntfr  bearing  on  these  points  are  as  or  wholly  to  a  sharper  contrast  witn  *^^^  ^^**  farmers  and  extensive 
tono\ra.  the    yellow    colors    which    had    come  "^®'^   o'   insecticides   report   any   at- 

up  In  storage — but  no  Increase  In  ex-   ^©^Pt  to  charge  unreasonable  prices 
Factors  Controlling  the  Size  of  the  tent.     These  results  therefore  demon-   °^  ^^^  effort  to  force  buying  by  re- 
Fruit  etrated     beyond     peradventure     that   Po^ts  of  shortage  of  supplies.     It  also 
Studies   extending   over   ten    years   the    dominant    influence    In    the    de-  ^sks    farmers'    organizations    to    ar- 
and  involving  all   the  principal   cul-    velopment  of  red  colors  in  apples  is   range  to  buy  in  car  lots  where  pos- 
tural    methods     and     fertilizer    ele-  sunlight    and   hence   that    no    impor-  ^Ible  and  avoid  splitting  orders  into 
ments    aave    indicated    <that,    under   ^ant  Increase  In  these  colors  can  be   small    lots.      Here    is    a    chance    for 
norma     conditions,    the    chief    influ-  expected   after  the  fruit  Is   removed   horticultural   societies,   potato  grow- 
er.ce    controlling    fruit    size    is    the  ^^°^    *^he   trees   and   properly   placed   ^^'   associations  and   other   farmers' 
amount  of  moisture  available  per  in-   ^^  storage  under  normal   conditions,    co-operative   associations   to   buy   di- 
div  dual    fruit.       This    Is    naturally   '^^^    securing    of    sufficient    sunlight   '^^  and  save  money.     For  names  of 
evident  Crom  the  fact  that  the  apple  ^^^  proper  maturity  of  the  fruit  be-   wholesalers,      address      Division      of 
is  made  up  of  water  to  the  extent  of  'ore  picking,  therefore,  are  the  chief   Chemicals,    U.    S.    Food    Adminietra- 
'  bout    85    percent    on    the    average.    Practical    means    of    improving  jthe    tlon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ultural    treatments   which   conserve  ^^  colors  In   the  fruit. 

^.e     moisture,      renewal      pruning,  j.^^^^^  Influencing  Carrying  QnaUty 
binning  of  excessive  crops,  and  the  o  ^     o  j 

attainment   of   full    maturity  on    the       ^ome  Important  data  on  this  sub-  

tree  are,  therefore,  the  chief  means  ^^ct  were  once  secured  by  the  writer  The  white  fly,  one  of  the  most 
0^  maintaining  or  Increasing  the  ^"  connection  with  a  spraying  expert-  widely  distributed  and  Injurious 
average  size  of  the  fruit  in  any  given  ™ent  on  peaches.  This  experiment  greenhouse  insects,  can  be  con- 
was  made  primarily  to  study  the  trolled  by  fumigation  with  hydro- 
causes  and  prevention  of  spray  In-  cyanic  acid  gas.  These  white- 
jury,     but    some    incidental    studies  winged    insects   are  about  one-twen- 


FUMiaATION   Wm   KILL   FLIES 
IN  GREENHOUSES 


Write    tori 
*)ooklet  sndl 
-'urtber  In- 
>'rmatlos. 


THE  ORIGINAL 


HUBBARD'S 


EST.  1871 


YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

can  he  turned  into  mone^.  Writ  ua  promptly 
for  information  regarding  the  lale  of  our 
good*,  where  our  account  u  not  already  repre- 
sented. You  will  he  aurpriaed  to  earn  bow 
simple  and  profitahio  the  propositio  .  is. 
Don't  delay,  write  at  onoe. 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

8t2-3-4-S-S    Keytar  tUg.      %Mmt:  Md. 

FERTILIZERS 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  »H.^ 

wHh  eaatomera.  Don't  fail  to  inveatisste  tbeae  bantaina. 
BedeanedTest«d  Timothy  $3.25 ba..CloTertl<  toSl«.Atfal- 
fat8.90.A]aikeClover and  Timothy ,$6.60.  SweetOoverand 


u*o.>v.AjaiBevyioTerBna  iimoi 

Other  Gmsa  and  Field  Seed'^  atprbportioaately  low  pricea. 
All  aold  sabjeet  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  aii 
•baolnte  ■owy-baeh  ayarafite*.  We  are  apeciaiis^e  lo 
eraas  and  Beld  aeeds.  Xooated  M  aa  to  aave  ro>.  inouey 
and  give  qoick  service.  S^nd  today  for  our  big  oroiJt* 
■barfac,  money-aayinff  S'eed  Guide  which  explaind  sl^ 
free,    tfuy  now  and  aave  money.    Write 

I  C«^  0*»t  10 »  Chicago,  MM» 


variety. 

After  these  conditions  are  met. 
some  additional  benefit  can  often  be 
obtained  by  plant  food  applications, 
of  which  stable  manure,  potash  and 
nitrogen  have  proved  most  efflclent, 
in  the  order  stated.  The  control  of 
truit-dwarfing  insects,  such  as  red- 
bug,  is  also  evidently  important 
whenever  it  is  present.  In  increasing 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  thinning  is  only 
important  when  the  size  of  the  crop 
on  the  tree  is  quite  large.  Failure  to 
realize  and  act  upon  this  fact  Is  prob- 


numbers  and  habits  of  feeding  have 
been  Icnown  to  cause  thousands  of 
dollars'  damage  in  single  green- 
houses. 

Cucumbers     and     tomatoes    suffer 


were    also   made   on  the   relation   of  tieth  of  an  inch  long,  but  by   their 
some  of  the  applications  to  the  carry- 
ing quality  of  fruit. 

In  making  the  test,  some  15  bas- 
kets of  fruit  were  selected  from  each 
of    the    treatments    indicated    in    the 

following  table.     This  fruit  without  most  from  their  attacks,  altho  other 

further  spraying  was  placed  In  a  car  vegetables    and    flowers   are   also    in- 

of    peaches   from   the   same  orchard,  jured.    As  many  as  60  kinds  of  plants 

for  shipment  to  DuBols,  Pa.    The  test  have  been  victims  of  attack  by  white 

proved  to  be  unusually  severe,  as  the  fly,  or  mealy  wing,  a^  it  is  also  called. 

,  ,  „                  ....                    -   car    was    left    un-iced    and    unventi-  Affected  plants  become  blackened  by 

ably  chiefly  resoonslble  for  many  of   .   .^,    ^    j  **   #  n  j  *            u  i*     j  «  •                        ^i.      i..  ,.    ■, 

4u/  #„.i..-L    *^    „«o„.«    «..„   ^r^^ir^A   ^^ted,  and  it  failed  to  reach  Its  des-  a  fungous  growth  which  deveiops  in 

tination    until    after    three    days    of  a  sticky  liquid  exuded  by  the  insects, 
very  hot  weather,   from   time  it  was  The  gas  evolved  when  an  ounce  of 
.        r»  1       T      *     1       picked.     The  sprays  involved  and  the  potassium   cyanide  Is   put   in  a  mix- 
Factors  Influencing  Color  In  Apples  condition   of   the  fruit   when   exam-  ture  of  two  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric 
The  desirable  color  In   apples  are  ined  are  shown  In  Tabl^  I.  acid  and  four  fluid  ounces  of  water 
chiefly  the  yellows  and  reds.     From 


the    failures    to    secure   any   marked 
increase  from  thk  practice. 


the  physiological  viewpoint,  the 
former  color  Is  connected  with  col- 
ored bodies  in  th3  superficial  layers 
of  cells.  It  deveops  without  regard 
to  the  light,  and  Its  Intensity  de- 
pends merely  upon  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity attained,  either  on  or  ofl:  the 
the  tree.  The  red,  however,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  cell  sap,  and  its  In- 
tensity Is  dependent  almost  entire- 
ly on  the  amount  of  sunlight  re- 
ceived during  the  later  stages  of  ma- 
turity. 
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Table  I.  Effect  of  Different  Sprays  on  Carrying  Qnality  of  Peaches 
Plot  Treatment  Hours   between     Percent 

shipment  and       rotted 

examination 

3  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  lead  arsenate    52  19.9 

4  Dilute  lime-sulphur  and  lead  arsenate 53  47.0 

5  Dilute  lime-sulphur  and  lime  arsenate    61  14.3 

11   Dilute  Bordeaux   and   lead    arsenate    49  34.3 

13   Check     50  100.0 


CLOVER 

BiiT  new  am'  ut*  owner .  WMtdarfal  nlo*  tm' 
th«  prie*.  Higher  IsUr  Oar  atoek  pan 
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•a;  radaced  prieaa  en  al!  vradaa   and  catalaa. 

a.  a.  •cmiv  BKKr  go. 
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atcMrt?  SlOaday.  Write  for  tpMUprtem. 
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0  MME  OVER-SHOES.  Buarairteai  to 
preve  t  tlipping  on  Ice.  Suckled  on  over 
old  !  oe  in  a  minuie.  SMe  Set  4  iboei, 
sMp'  ed  to  any  Me  C.O.D.  Si.SO. 
Hermao  RIf  (.  Co.  1420  f  a.  Afe.lKisMiiCtM,  B.  C. 
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The      unfavorable     conditions     of  will  kill  all  white  flies  in  a  thousand 

shipment  and  the  resulting  rapid  res-  cubic    feet    of    space. — Ohio    Experl- 

To    determine    whether    anything   piratlon  of  the  fruit  combined  to  pro-  ment  Station  Circular. 

else    was    involved    in    this   develop-  duce  a  perfectly  stifling  heat  in  the  

ment  of  reds  within  a  given  variety,  car   and    furnished    Ideal    conditions  FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  PEKN  STATE 

and  especially  to  determine  whether  for  rot.     The  result  was   that  every  

these  colors  were  dependent  on  any-  fruit  examined  in  the  unsprayed  lot       Farmers'   week  at  The  Pennsylva- 

thing   contributed   by    the   sap    from   had    developed    rot    when    the    con-  nia  State  College  this  winter  will  be 

the    tree,    a    test    was    once    made  ditlons  were  not  noted  after  the  in-  reduced    to   four   days — Dec.    26,    27. 

by  the  writer  on   an   average  lot   of  terval  indicated  in  the  table.     Some  28,   and   29,   1917.     But  in  order  to 

Vork  Imperials  after  they  had   been   of    the   sprayed   fruit,    on    the   other  make  these  four  days  count  for  the 

piciied  ?rom  the  tree.     The  fruits  in-  hand,    under   exactly   the   same   con-  most   each   division  of  the   Agricul- 

volved  were  separated  Into  four  lots  ditlons    of    shipment,    showed     only  tural    school    will    conduct    a  special 

of    equa^    size,    the    division     being   14.3  percent  of  rot   in  one  case  and  four-day    program.      The    Vegetable 

made  so  l:hat  each  lot  contained  prac-   19.8    in    another.      This    remarkable  Gardening    division    has    arranged    a 

tically  the  same  amount  of  color  at  effect  of  the  spraying  would  evident-  program  that  will  be  of  interest  to 

the    beginning    ot    the    test       Theet-  '^  justify   the  practice,   If  it  accom-  market    gardeners,    home    gardener.'?, 

lots    wfere    then    grouped    into    two  plisaed   nothing  else.     Proper  spray-  farmers  and  war  gardeners.     It  will 

pairs,    one    oi    which    was    arrangecl  Ing   therefore    may   be   definitely    In-  be  In  a  sense  a  short  course  in  Vege- 

to  test  the  effect  ■>■  e^'posure  to  sun-  eluded    among    the    chief    influences  table  Gardening.     The  list  of  topics 

light  and  the  other  the  effect  of  elec-  for  improving  the  carrying  qualities  to  be  discussed  and  the  speakers  fol- 

trlc  lisbt.    In  each  pair,  one  of  the  of  fruit.  lows: 


December  22,  1917. 

Saving  Vegetable  Seed,  J.  S.  Gard- 
ner; Practice  of  Seed  Sowing  and 
Transplanting,  J.  R.  Bechtel  and  J. 
S.  Gardner;  Growing  Vegetable 
Plants  for  Transplanting,  J.  S.  Gard- 
ner; Fertilizing  Vegetable  Crops,  C. 
E.  Myers;  The  Early  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, J.  R.  Bechtdl;  The  Late  Vege- 
table Garden,  J.  R.  Bechtel;  Experi- 
ments With  Asparagus,  C.  E.  Myers; 
Cultural  Methods  With  Beans,  J.  R. 
Bechtel;  Growing  Celery  for  the  Lo- 
cal Market,  W.  H,  Welnschenk; 
')nIon8  from  Seed,  Sets  and  Trans- 
p.ants,  W.  H.  Welnschenk;  Experi- 
nents  in  Tomato  Breeding,  C.  E. 
Mvers;  Local  Organizations  of  Vege- 
table Growers  and  their  Possibilities, 
R.  1.  Watts;  Lessons  In  Marketing 
Vegetables,  W.  H.  Welnschenk;  Stor- 
ing Vegetables  on  the  Farm,  J.  S. 
Gardner;  The  Outlook  of  Vegetable 
Forcing  in  Pennsylvania,  R.  L.  Watts; 
Diseases  of  Garden  Crops  Common  in 
1917.  B.  L.  Nixon;  Garden  Insects 
Common  in  1917,  C.  H.  Hadley. 

A  complete  Farmers'  Week  Pro- 
gram can  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension, State  College,  Pa. 

A  special  feature  In  connection 
with  this  program  will  be  an  Edu- 
cation Exhibit.  Pennsylvania  grow- 
ers are  urged  to  send  in  specimens 
or  collections  of  vegetables  for  this 
display.  As  you  get  out  those 
'specially  fine  vegetables  for  the 
rhrljltmas  trade — pick  out  a  few 
specimens  to  bring  along  to  State 
College!  And  if  you  'an  not  come 
yourself,  you  can  at  lea.^t  send  some 
of  your  products.  Expres>  them  col- 
lect to  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture, State  College,  Pa. — J.  A  Bech« 
tel. 


Vennsylvania  Farmer 
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often  been  there  in  winter  but  had 
never  seen  the  sun  shine  there  in 
December  and  January,  while  with 
us  we  have  far  more  sunny  than 
cloudy  days.       - 

Well,  the  railroad  did  buy  a  piece 
of  land  at  the  lower  end  of  Delaware, 
the  poorest  piece  of  land  in  all  that 
section,  and  they  built  a  little  green- 
house about  big  enough  to  start  to- 
mato plants  in  spring,  but  totally 
useless  for  winter  forcing.  The  land 
has  been  devoted  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  a  way  to  plot  experiments  in 
the  open  ground,  and  has  never 
amounted  to  the  famous  row  of  pins. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to 
me  that  some  one  has  not  started  the 
Intensive  work  under  glass  here  and 
Southward.  Some  of  the  Norfolk 
growers  do  good  work  on  a  small 
scale  in  hot  bed  and  cold  frame  cul- 
tivation, but,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, there  are  no  vegetable  forc- 
ing houses  about  Norfolk,  the  most 
favorable  locality  for  them  in  the 
east. 

Down  in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Tufts,  the  owner  of  Pinehurst, 
the  noted  North  Carolina  winter  re- 


Invest  in  One  of  These! 


m^i 


INTENSIVE   HORTICULTURE 
NEEDED 
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^H EN  corn 

CT     ^^  was   selling 

for  50  cents  a 

bushel,  one  of  our 

dealers  made  this 

m  offer  to  a  skepti- 

cal  farmer:  "Use 

this  manure  spread- 
er to  top-dress  20  acres  of  your  40-acre  corn  field, 
putting  on  eight  loads  to  the  acre.  Leave  the  other 
20  unmanured  as  you  meant  to  do  with  the  whole 
40.  I  will  take  the  difference  in  the  yield  between 
the  two  20's  for  the  spreader. "  The  farmer  agreed, 
thinking  to  get  his  spreader  at  a  low  price. 

The  20  on  which  he  used  the  machine  produced 
512  bushels  more  than  the  other  20.  He  paid  the 
dealer  $256.00  for  the  spreader  — a  great  deal  more 
than  Its  present  selling  price.  Today,  higher  prices 
would  make  that  difference  about  three  times 
$256.  GO  1 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  spreader  when  it 
will  pay  for  itself  like  that.  Hand  spreading  is  out  of  the 
question.  You  want  the  manure  pulverized  and  spread 
evenly,  not  dumped  out  in  big  lumps  unevenly. 

Now  that  we  have  added  the  New  No.  8  S:>iral  WM* 
spreader  to  the  Low  Corn  Kinir  and  Low  Cloverleaf  line*,  wo 
are  in  a  pouUon  to  suit  any  farmer.  The  No.  8  machiues  ara 
lor  the  average  small  farm,  very  light  draft,  narrow  boxes, 
spiral  wide  spread  (regular).  Our  b  f?  No.  6  machines  —  Cora 
King,  Lloverleaf  and  20th  Century  — are  "whales  tor  work" 
?fr®X.^*u°^vT°^  *°^  loading,  steel  construction,  light  draft! 
WUn  the  No.  6  spreaders  you  may  have  the  efficient  disk 
wide  spread  (regular)  or  the  new  spiral  wide  spread  (special). 

Here  is  a  spreader  for  every  farm.  This  year,  of  ail  years, 
you  need  one.     Write  us  for  full  iuformation. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

Deetiag  MeCoimick  Mflwankee  Ocborae 


WHAT   YOUR    OLD    BAGS   WILL   BRING   YOU 


ic  E'^ou  •*••»"«*  «»!"  »n«ndable  100  lbs.  Feed  Bii«s,  10c  each;  150  and  200  lbs.  Bran. 
ISc  aach;  Pho.phate  bar.  (not  rotten).  8c  aacK.  W^can  uk  anv  g!«.  any  qu^ty.wj^y 
freight  and  send  return.  promptJy.    Try  us.     Write  to-day  for  tags  and  ship  pmg  instrucUons. 

BUFFALO  BURLAP  CO..  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


-•  i    .  f  i  i 


u;;.  i»r    tiriiiiin 
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'    .    'Uiitti-'l 


Some  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  sent  a  couple  of 
private  cars,  with  plenty  of  food, 
cooks  and  waiters,  and  invited  sever- 
al of  us  to  take  a  ride  over  their 
system  of  roads  on  the  Peninsula 
from  Wilmington  to  Cape  Charles, 
and  to  advise  them  what  the  Com- 
pany could  do  to  benefit  the  farmers. 
1  he  fact  is  that  the  branch  roads 
radiating  from  the  Delaware  road  to 
the  Bay  and  sea  are  largely  engaged 
in  growing  wheat  and  corn  and  ship- 
ping these  by  sailing  vessels  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  and  the  road 
wished  to  get  more  interest  taken  in 
the  perishable  -crops  that  the  Rail- 
road  would   have  to  handle. 

After  three  days  spent  in  riding 
and  examining  all  the  sections  we 
Rave  individual  reports  and  advice. 
1  suggested  that  the  best  thing  the 
road  could  do  for  the  people  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  perishable 
frops  of  small  fruits  and  garden 
truck  would  be  to  get  a  small  tract 
of  land  on  the  lower  section  of  their 
main  line,  and  equip  it  fully  with 
large  greenhouses,  such  as  are  used 
so  extensively  along  the  i^ake  Shore 
region  at  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  and  equip  them  for 
winter*,  forcing  of  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers.  Then  to  put  the  houses 
in  charge  of  an  expert  In  winter 
forcing,  and  make  them  pay,  and 
then  bring  excursions  of  farmers 
there  to  see  how  it  Is  done. 

I  told  them  that  we  had  many 
advantages  over  the  Lake  Shore  In 
'd  milder  climate  in  winter  and  especi- 
ally in  the  far  greater  amount  of 
Bnnshlne  in  winter,  for  I  once  told 
the  Cleveland  gardeners  that  I   had 


Pick'  Apples  With  Upward  Twist 


eort  and  golf  playing  courses,  bulH 
some  forcing  houe«B  primarily  to 
supply  his  hotels.  In  his  father's 
time,  I  had  been  furnishing  the  place 
with  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in 
winter  from  the  experimental  houses 
of  the  Station  at  Raleigh.  Mr.  Tufts 
got  a  ski  !ea  man  from  the  Arling- 
ton section  jear  Boston,  and  he  has 
not  only  supplied  the  hotels  with 
lettuce,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  but 
has  shipped  north  as  fine  products 
as  are  grown  about  Boston,  and  has 
done  it  at  far  less  expense  in  coal, 
for  the  lettuce  there  needs  no  green- 
houses— only  a  cold  frame — while 
the  sunshine  enables  him  to  grow 
sticcessfully  the  midwinter  crop  of 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

The   lower   part   of   the   Maryland- 
Delaware     peninsula     is     invariably 
euited  to  this  intensive  winter  work, 
and    were   I    a   young    man    I    would 
launch    into    it.       Our    people    grow 
fields  of  late  tomatoes   for   the  can- 
ners.   and  they  grow  fields  of  cante- 
lotipes   and   winter  melons,   but   have 
Jiever  realized   what  can  be  done  on 
a    small    area   with    glass    and    heat. 
1   know   one   man   at   Cleveland    who 
has  never  had  but   12  acres  of  land, 
half   of   which    Is   now   covered    with 
glass  forcing  houses,   and   he  gets  a 
clear  annual  income  of  not  less  than 
$10,000    a    year    from    his    vegetable 
crops.     There  are  others  doing  simi- 
larly  well   all   along  the  Lake  Shore 
region  from   Michigan  to  New  York, 
and    here,     near    the    great    eastern 
markets  and  with  a  far  more  favor- 
able climate,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
beat   the   Northern   growers. — W.    F. 
Massey.  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


Canlractars  te  the  Ga*arnmenl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman -Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,     Philadelphia 


OLD 


BOUGHT 

One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
825.  Get  our  price  list. 
References 

DAVID  N.  KNOTT'S  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 
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•Fire  Fly  Coaster. 


Length  32  in.   Hight  6  in.    Width  II  in.   Weight   7  lbs. 

HO!  HO!     IT  SNOWS 

These  are  the  days  of  real  sport  for  boys  and  girls  who 
have  sleds.  We  want  every  boy  and  girl  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmers  big  family  to  have  a  sled  and  we  will  furnish  the 
sled.  Read  our  offer  below  and  get  busy.  It  is  easy  to  take 
subscriptions  to  Your  Home  Farm  Paper 

Here  is  Our  Offer 

Send  us  3  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  and  all  of  next  or  to  Jan.  I,  1919  at 
75  cents  each  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  sleds  pre- 
paid as  a  reward.  Start  out  at  once  soliciting  subscriptions 
among  your  neighbors.     They  will   be    gUd    to  help  you. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,      261  S.  Third  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Poultry  Industry 
Revolutionized 


Marvel 

Colony 

Brooder  I 


4& 


$1750 


Coal  Burntnft,  Self  Reftulatlnft. 

Super-Automatic    Check    Control. 

Exclusive  Patent  Features. 

The  MARVEL^  is  guaranteed  to  perform 
better  and  to  raiae  more  chicka  than  any 
other  Brooikr.  Big  savini;  in  o[)erating  ex- 
pense. Will  brood  60  to  1000  chicks  for  leaa 
than  6  centa  per  day.  Cuta  initial  coat  tor 
rauipmeot  to  less  than  one  half.  Perfect  sat- 
istactioo  guaranteed  or  money  back  in  SO 
days.  Send  for  Circular  on  "Scientific 
Brooding." 

LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY 

SM  Cheatnut  Su  Phila.,  Pa. 


Reading  Chemical  Co. 

Our  products  arc  the  best  d    their  kind. 
Henneay's    Scientific    Formula  Fertiliser* 

are  dependable  at  all  times. 

Our  Peerleaa  Brand  Hydrated  Lime 

will  correct  soil  acidity  at  low  cost. 

Our   Peerleaa   Brand   Poultry  Meat 

is  a  wonderful  winter  egg  producer.  It  makes 
hens  lay  and  pay. 

Calecide — The  best  spray  material  for  tteet, 
potatoes    and  other   vegetable  crops 

Write  and  get  our  prices  and  literature  cover* 
ing  all  our  products.  See  for  yourself  bow 
you  can  save. 

READING  CHEIMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


^o^trp 


HENS  OR  PULLETS? 


CLOV 

Biggest  Barnin  this  season.    Teetmf 
quauty,  absolutely  Guaranteed.   Sold 
subject  Goveroment  teat.  Den't  fail 
to  write   now  for  Free  Graaa  Seed 
samples.     We  want  yoo  to  see  our 
qaalkr,  as  we  ean  save  yoa  maney 
on  onr  field  aead.  No  risk  bayina 
from  an  old   aatabliahed  Saed 
Company.  Your  money  baefc  tf 
you  want  it.  Satisfactioa  our 
first  aim.    C3over  erop  short. 
Write    iMf ore  adranaa  and 
compare  oar  aeed  with  the  beat 
Yee  wiU  Mr*   tuanuj.     Hempl— 
rrM,  alao  bte  US-sac*  catalo* 
A.  A.  ■KIIRV  fttKD  OO. 
■oa  n  Olariate,  iawra  , 
k  — — 

F.^   C  ^  I  ..^      Used    and  Rebuilt 
or   iJ&iey  Machinery 

S2  H.  Peerless,  steam  traction  engine, 

S2  H.  Stevens,  20  H.  Hiiber,  two  30  H.  Rumleys, 

18  H.  and  22  H.  Wood  Bros., 

10  H.  Port  Huron,  18  H.  Pitta.  18  H.  Huber. 

S  H.  Nichols  and  Shepard, 

18  and  20  H.  Baker.  15  H.  Port  Huron, 

nS  H.  Caae,  12  H.  Case.  8  H.  Oaar-Soott 

Portable,  20  H.  auasell  portable. 

12  In.  and  36  In.  Wood  Broe.  8t«el  threshers. 

18  In..  32  In.  and  36  In.  Case,  30  In.  and  33  IB. 

Advance.  31  In.  Gaar-Scott.  30  In.  and  34  in. 

Pitts.  28  In.  and  32  In.  Nichols  and  Shepard. 

Big  Six  and  No.  1  BIrdiell  clover  hullers: 

Pitts  and  Hul>er  l>ean  threshers. 

Write  us  for  complete  used  machinery  list. 

Save  money  by  bu>ing  used  machinery. 

The     BANTING     MFG.    COMPANY 

114  Superior  St..  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

59  Acre  Fruit  Farm  $5000 
500  Apple  Trees  and 

Plenty  of  pears,  plumx.  cherries,  grapes  and  tterrles. 
only  2  miles  to  town,  R.  R.  depot,  etc.  Level  loam  til- 
lage, wood  tor  home  use.  2-story  bouse  with  slate  roof 
In  Kood  repair.  Good  cellar  bam  40  x  60  clapboarded 
and  painted,  with  slate  roof,  poultry  house,  triut  cellar, 
spring  water.  Invalid  owner  makes  low  price  $5000  and 
to  hurry  sale  be  will  tnrow  In  pr.  horses,  10  oows.  sheep, 
poultry,  turkeys,  plgH.  mower,  thresher,  plows,  harrows, 
cultivators,  drills,  5  wagons  and  a  lob  of  oata.   iMwns, 


gotatoes.  hay,  Kraln,  altafalfa,  apples,  vegetables,  etc. 
ee  page  23,  Strout's  Catalogue  and   go  and  <iee  this 
iwwy  raoneywmaklDg  opportunity,    write  to-day. 
IM  AQENCY.  DEPT.  1796, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


E.  A.  STROUT  FAR 
Land  Title  Bldg., 


U»»»«. 


eEERLESS— — ^ 
PEED  MILL 

Double  crusher  roll  ma- 
chine cut  plates.  Grinds 
better  quality  feed  with 
leas  power,  grinds  green 
ear  com,  small  grains  and 
alfalfa.  Also  tamiaiMd 
with  oast  pla  tea.  Sises 
1  1-2  to  20  H.  P.  Write 
for  prices  a  catalog. 
A  .M.  Delllnfler.    Lancaster.  Pa. 


REMEMBRANCE    FLAGS 

2x3  ft.        86c  2  1-2x4  ft.     SI. 15 

.Ix.lft.    Sl.'iO  4x6        ft.        2.60 

Made  ofCrlin  Buntlnfl,  wears  like 
Iron.  Sent  by  prepaid  Insured  parcel 
post.  Also  complete  line  American 
tlaKS.    All  sizes. 

CHARLES  E.  LINDH,  Inc. 

512  Narth  9th  St.,  Pblla.,  ^m. 


=       HAY 

H     W.  D.  POWER  t  CO.            SOI  WJSSL.  Ntvfnl  n 

A    are  the     largest  handlers  of    commission  hay  m 

Inirreater    New  York:  If  yon  have  hay  to  die-  * 

Y    pose  of  communicate  with  them.  y 

y  =         HAY 


OeSL   rnceS    raia   ghellbark8,black  wslnutd, 
butternuts  and  dreased  poultry  for  the  holldaya 

WM.  H.    COHK.V    &  (  OMPANY. 
S30  WASHINGTON  ST  ,  NEW  YORK  CITTr. 


Selby  Service  Sati.sfie.s  Sui!^/lS„j;ii;j  ^ 

agga.  Penna.  Potatoes  a  flpeclalty.    Returns  day  Koods 

are  sold.    Axk  for  oiu-  market  letter. 

SELBY  PRODUCE  CO..  1»WTT,ADELPHIA 


There  Is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion ainong  breeders  and  farmers  on 
the  subject  of  substituting  pullets 
for  two-year-old  hens — whether  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  a  hen  three  years  or 
to  remove  her  and  fill  her  place  with 
a  pullet.  It-  Is  claimed  by  those 
who  favor  substituting  pullets  for 
hens  that  each  hen  loses  about  three 
months  in  molting;  she  produces 
fewer  eggs  the  third  year;  that  she 
fattens  more  readily  than  the  pullet, 
and  that  she  is  more  disposed  to  be- 
come broody.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  claimed  for  the  ben  that  it  is 
the  general  habit  for  her  to  reduce 
her  production  of  eggs  according  i& 
her  age,  up  to  three  years  of  age, 
at  least,  and  that  farmers  in  par- 
ticular prefer  hens  to  become 
broody,  in  which  case  broodiness  ie 
not  a  fault.  In  spite  of  the  immense 
number  of  incubators  that  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold  during  the 
last  ten  years,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  poultry  on  the  farms  is 
etill  hatched  and  reared  by  hens. 
Even  on  those  farms  where  the  incu- 
bator is  used  early  in  the  season, 
it  is  discarded  when  the  warm  weath- 
er comes  and  large  numbers  of 
chicks  are  then  hatched  by  the  natu- 
tal   method. 

Another  claim  in  favor  of  the  hen 
over  the  pullet  Is  that  the  latter 
must  be  allowed  nearly  a  year  for 
growth,  and  she  may  not  lay  an  egg 
until  fully  matured.  Comparing  the 
services  of  the  pullet  about  a  year 
old  with  a  hen  two  years  old,  keep- 
ing each  a  year  longer,  the  hen 
i should  produce  more  eggs  than  the 
pullet  during  the  two  years,  because 
she  has  a  year  longer  in  which  to 
perform  her  work.  From  the  time 
she  Is  hatched  until  she  Is  three 
years  old,  all  conditions  being  favor- 
able, a  hen  should  lay  twice  as  many 
eggs  as  will  have  been  laid  by  a  hen 
that  is  two  years  old  at  that  time, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  two- 
year-old  hen  must  lose  the  first  year. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  two-year- 
old  hen  has  to  pass  thru  the  growing 
age  during  her  lifetime,  the  question 
to  consider  is,  now  that  she  is  on 
hand,  whether  It  Is  more  profitable  to 
keep  the  old  hens  for  next  year  or 
substitute  pullets.  The  older  hen, 
provided  she  Is  a  prolific  one,  the 
lower  the  first  cost  of  producing  her. 
If  she  4s  three  years  old  she  pro- 
duces eggs  twenty-four  months  out 
of  thirty-six,  or  two  thirds  of  the 
•time,  whlBe  the  two-yeair-ojd  hen 
-produces  eggs  only  twelve  months  In 
twenty-four,  allowing  that  each  be- 
gins to  lay  when  one  year  old,  tho 
some  pullets  commence  laying  much 
earlier  than  this. 

Breeders  and  farmers  are  united, 
however,  in  admitting  that  the  iky- 
ing qualities  of  each  Individual  hen 
should  be  considered  in  determining 
the  course  to  follow;  it  Is  never  ad- 
visable to  get  rid  of  a  good  layet,  .10 
matter  how  old  she  may  be.^  Even 
for  breeding  purposes  the  best  old 
hens  In  the  flock — those  that  are 
strong  and  vigorous — may  be  super- 
ior to  pullets.  There  are  certain 
principles  and  natural  laws  that 
should  be  observed  in  selecting  next 
year's  breeders.  Only  the  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  fowls  should  be 
lUsed  In  the  breeding  pens.     And  the 


most  practical  way  for  the  common 
poultry  raiser  to  select  his  breeders 
is  by  observation.  Trap  nests  and 
other  careful  details  are  not  exten- 
sively employed  on  the  farms  where 
poultry  Is  not  made  a  specialty,  hence 
the  only  method  left  of  selecting  the 
best  fowls  is  to  combine  good  judg- 
ment with  such  observations  as  are 
possible.  The  farmer  poultryman 
will  often  notice  that  certain  hens 
produce  eggs  a  good  while  in  the 
spring,  after  which  they  cease  lay- 
ing and  take  a  rest  for  several 
months.  At  the  same  time  other 
hens  of  the  flock  will  be  noted  as 
steady  but  their  periods  or  rest  are 
short,  hence  in  the  long  run  they  out- 
strip the  hens  that  start  In  and  pro- 
duce a  few  dozen  eggs  without  miss- 
ing a  day  and  then  suddenly  cease 
laying  and  take  a  resting  *  spell  of 
several  weeks  or  even  months. 

The  hens  that  are  always  hungry 
and  ready  for  their  feed  are  the  jnes 
that  lay  the  most  eggs  and  the  ones 
that  make  the  good  breeders.  These 
hens  come  first  at  feeding  time  and 
linger  till  the  last,  yet  tho  they  eat 
the  most  they  do  not  be'jome  over- 
fat.  These  few  points  even  the 
farmer  poultryman  will  notice  if  he 
gives  his  flock  the  average  amount 
of  attention.  Certain  physical  quali- 
fications are  also  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  the  breeders.  Some  of 
the  characteristics  of  good  breeders 
are  a  rather  wide,  deep  body  in  the 
rear,  an  active  carriage,  a  large  full 
eye  with  a  bright  color  and  a  healthy 
red  face,  wattles  and  comb.  Two- 
year-old  hens  will  often  meet  all  of 
these  requirements,  hence  they  may 
profitably  be  retained  another  year. 
Experienced  breeders  are  now  pretty 
generally  united  in  demanding  that 
at  least  one  side  of  the  breeding  pen 
shall  be  fcwo  years  old  or  more.  Bet- 
ter results  in  strength  and  vigor  of 
offspring  are  obtained  from  early- 
hatched,  well-matched  cockerels  and 
old  hens.  If  It  Is  necessary  to  use 
young  females,  then  old  cock  birds 
are  to  be  preferred. — Wm.  F.  Purdue. 


PREPARING   THE   BEES  FOR 
WINTER 


The  time  is  now  at  hand  to  pre- 
pare the  bees  for  the  coming  winter. 
Unless  the  hives  are  sheltered  against 
strong  winds  and  some  protection  is 
given  above  the  cluster  the  colonies 
will  be  so  reduced  in  size  the  follow- 
ing spring,  it  they  survive  the  rigors 
of  winter  at  all,  that  the  prospect 
for  a  honey  crop  is  very  slim.  First 
of  all,  the  presence  of  a  laying  or 
fertilized  queen  must  be  ascertained. 
If  drones  are  still  present  at  this 
time  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
the  colony  is  not  queen-right.  It  Is, 
of  course,  now  too  late  to  rear  a 
young  queen  and  almost  impracti- 
cable to  introduce  one  that  might 
be  procured  from  a  queen  breeder. 
It  is  best  to  unite  queenles»s  and 
weak  stocks  with  some  other  weak 
but  queen-right  colony.  The  weak 
colony  will  very  likely  be  clustered 
between  two  frames.  Remove  the 
frames  from  the  hive  into  which  the 
queenless  bees  are  to  go.  Hang  the 
two  frames  with  bees  into  the  empty 
space  and  the  job  of  uniting  Is  done. 
There'll  be  very  little  arouble  from 
fighting  if  the  weather  Is  cold. 

In  Northern  latitudes  single  walled 
hives,  if  kept  outdoors  during  the 
winter,  are  best  wrapped  with  sever- 
al thicknesses  of  newspapers  and 
then  covered  with  tarred  felt  on  all 
four  sides.  Before  the  wrapping  Is 
done  the  cover  should  be  removed 
and  a  chaff  cushion  put  on  top  of 
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the  frames.  A  few  sticks  uuvi«r  the 
cushion  will  allow  the  bees  to  pass 
from  one  frame  to  another  above 
the  frames.  If  no  such  passage  is 
provided  the  bees  are  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  frames,  where  it  i.s 
cold.  Thus  many  bees  never  reach 
the  cluster  again  and  die.  A  super 
cover  or  bee-escape  board  which  waa 
put  under  the  last  super  may  be  left 
on  the  hive  after  replacing  the  escape 
with  a  piece  of  section  or  a  strip  of 
cloth.  Such  a  board  gives  the  bees 
the  best  chance  to  cluster  over  the 
frames  right  under  the  cushion 
where  It  Is  the  wannest.  After  try- 
ing cushions  with  sticks,  super  cov- 
ers and  escape  boards,  or  so-called 
sealed  covers,  I  find  the  latter  the 
most    practical. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  tem- 
perature I  might  say  that  beekeep- 
ers, who  practice  cellar  wintering, 
are  not  so  much  concerned  about 
the  exact  degree  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer stands,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  hover  around  the  freezing  point 
or  rise  above  50  degrees.  Anyone 
can  understand  that  as  soon  as  the 
cellar  becomes  warm  the  bees  will 
want  to  fly  out  and  many, a  colony 
has  been  ruined  thru  lack  of  venti- 
lation at  the  proper  time. 

The  chaff-hive  that  remains  out- 
doors all  the  year  round  is  stiU  the 
standby  for  the  farmer  beekeeper. 
It  ought  to  be  caised  from  the  ground 
several  Inches  and  put  In  a  sheltered 
place.  A  leaky  root  on  a  beehive, 
as  well  as  anywhere  else,  is  an  abomi- 
nation. Bees  can  stand  a  good  deal 
of  cold  but  not  dampness.  Be  sure 
that  the  roofs  or  covers  are  tight  to 
exclude  the  weather  as  well  as  the 
mice  which  certainly  will  flnd  their 
way  in  if  any  opening  is  left  for 
them.  Provide  a  cleat,  or  two  en- 
trance blocks,  on  the  alighting  board 
so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  en- 
trance to  four  inches  in  leftgth  and 
about  one-half  inch  in  height.  From 
time  to  time  the  dead  bees  that  ac 
cumulate  on  the  bottom  board 
should  be  raked  out  with  a  crooked 
wire.  Some  beekeepers  Insert  a 
sheet  of  paste  board  or  tar  paper 
the  full  size  of  the  bottom  board. 
When  this  sheet  Is  drawn  out  the 
bottom  board  is  cleaned  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees,  besides  an  oppor- 
tunity Is  afforded  the  thoughtful 
beekeeper  to  Inspect  the  accumula- 
tions and  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
how  the  bees  are  wintering. 

The  amount  of  stores  a  colony 
needs  to  get  thru  the  winter  In  good 
condition  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  colony  and  the  protection  4t 
has  during  the  cold  weather.  The 
general  rule  is  from  20  to  25  lbs 
Four  frames  of  good  honey,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  cluster,  usually 
bring  the  colony  thru  the  winter 
In  the  cellar  thk  consumption  i:^ 
much  smaller  than  outdoors.  After 
a  poor  season,  stores  must  be  pm 
vided  In  the  form  of  syrup  made  of 
granulated  sugar  In  the  proportion 
of  half  water  and  half  sugar.  It  i-^ 
Immaterial  what  kind  of  a  feeder  i^ 
used.  Just  so  the  feeding  Is  done  earfy 
enough  so  that  th6  bees  are  able  tn 
get  syrup  Into  the  combs  ready  to 
seal  it. 

In  my  travels  up  and  down  the 
country  I  flnd  among  the  farmer  bee- 
keepers much  neglect  of  our  good 
friends,  the  bees,  and  I  wish  to  tako 
this  opportunity  In  our  excellent 
paper  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer" 
to  speak  a  kind  word  for  the  bees  ns 
I  feel  the  winter  coming  on.  Don't 
neglect  or  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. — C.  T.  Ohllnger. 
Dorchester  Co., .  Md. 


D^osmber  22,  1917. 
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The  Call  For  More  Pork 

With  Urgent  Demand  and  an  Insured  Price 
Every  Sow  Should  be  Bred 


INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 
SHOW 


By    GIFFORD  PINCHOT.   Pennsylvania. 


This   war   will    be    won    by    the 

whole  American  people  working  to- 
gether. Many  things  are  necessary 
to  win  it,  but  food  comes  first.  The 
food  needed  for  our  Allies  and  our- 
selves can  be  produced  only  by  the 
good  will  and  voluntary  labor  of  the 
men  who  grow  It.  For  the  farmer, 
who  feeds-US  all,  can  neither  be  com- 
manded nor  compelled.  He,  more 
than,  any  other  man  in  the  Nation, 
is  his  own  master  and  does  what  he 
thinks  Is  right. 

We  often  hear  that  Pennsylvania 
has  the  banner  agricultural  county 
of  the  United  States,  but  we  do  not 
always  remember  that  the  largest 
farm  population  among  the  states  is 
ours,  except  for  Texas  only.  Su- 
premely great  as  Pennsylvania  is  in 
her  Industries,  we  must  not  forget 
that  In  agriculture  also  she  is  among 
the  greatest,  and  able  to  render  in- 
calculable and  indispensable  service 
to  the  Nation  in  the  world  war. 

I  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  support  the  government 
with  every  pound  of  food  they  can 
raise,  and  so  help  to  bring  the  war 
to  a*  prompt  and  victorious  end.  I 
make  this  appeal  with  full  confidence 
In  their  patriotic  desire  to  support 
the  government  in  this  great  strug- 
gle, and  to  leave  nothing  undone  that 
will  help  us  to  win  the  war. 

Not  all  food  Is  equally  Important. 
Until  recently  wheat  was  the  most 
needed.  Now,  however,  the  wheat 
question  has  been  answered,  and  we 
are  likely  to  have  all  we  need  next 
year.  But  we  are  going  to  require 
more  animal  products,  and  especially 
more  pork.  The  hog  offers  the  quick- 
est way  to  get^eat,  and  In  particu- 
lar to  get  fat;  and  fat  Is  a  necessity. 
The  shortage  of  fats  among  the  Ger- 
mans Is  more  dangerous  to  their 
military  strength  than  all  their  other 
food  troubles  combined,  and  will 
have  more  to  do  with  weakening 
their  resistance  to  the  armies  of  de- 
niocracy. 

The -world  is  short  of  hogs.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  30  million 
lees  hogs  In  the  world  than  during 
normal  times.  On  September  first 
of  this  year,  we  had  In  the  United 
States  only  60  million  hogs  as 
against  65  millions  a  year  ago— ^a 
decrease  of  nearly  10  percent.  By 
January  first,  1918,  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  shortage  will  be  20  percent. 
Moreover,  the  Food  Administration 
has  told  us  that  next  year  we  must 
have  16  percent  more  than  our  nor- 
mal production  In  order  to  meet  our 
own  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  men 
who  are  fighting  in  France.  That 
makes  in  all  35  percent  below  the 
known  requirements  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  threatened  shortage  In  pork, 
which  Is  fully  as  important  as  a 
shortagjb  in  guns  or  ammunition, 
can  be  met  only  by  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  American  farmers.  This  Is 
the  patriotic  service  for  which  I  ap- 
peal to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  raise  10  million  hogs  more  than 
have  ever  been  in  the  United  States 
at  one  '.i'ne  is  a  gigantic  task,  but  it 
it  is  u=  necessary  as  It  is  gigantic. 
Pennsylvania  farmers  will  certainly 
raise   their  share. 

The  government  has  a  duty  in  this 
matter  no  less  than  the  farmer.  It 
Is  no  more  than  fair  that  the  govern- 
ment    should     protect     the     farmer 


against  losing  his  time  and  labor 
when  the  farmer  safeguards  the  Na- 
tion against  the  lack  of  food.  Thanks 
to  the  protest  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves, acting  thru  the  Federal  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  the  govern- 
ment Is  now  fully  alive  to  the  vital 
necessity  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
farm  labor  to  Insure  the  increased 
production  it  asks.  The  new  draft 
regulations  will  keep  more  farm 
labor  where  it  can  do  the  Nation 
most  good — on  the  farm. 

The  National  Food  Adminlstran 
tion  has  guaranteed  the  farmer  a 
fair  price  for  all  the  pork  products 
bought  for  our  government,  for  the 
governments  of  our  Allies,  and  for 
the  neutral  countries.  That  and  the 
known  shortage  In  pork  products 
will  help  to  guarantee  a  fair  price 
for  all  the  rest.  I  am  not  asking  that 
the  Pennsylvania  farmers  should 
raise  hogs  at  a  loss.  Far  from  it, 
for  it  Is  certain  that  this  great  service 
to  our  country  can  be  rendered 
wholly  without  loss  to  farmers  and 
with  a  reasonable  return.  We  know 
that  the  world  will  need  all  the  hogs 
that  can  be  grown  In  the  United 
States  during  the  coming  year,  and 
will  be  ready  to  take  them  at  a  fair 
advance  above  the  cost  of  production. 
And  this  is  true  whether  peace  comes 
by  victory  next  year  or  not.  The 
only  effect  of  victory  would  be  to 
open  the  markets  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  both  very  short  of  fats,  to 
the  American  farmer,  and  add  their 
demands  to  the  demands  of  our  own 
people  and  our  Allies. 

Prompt  action  is  most  necessary. 
The  breeding  season  for  hogs  Is  upon 
us.  Every  farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  breed  every  gilt  and  sow  he 
has,  raise  every  pig  born  this  fall  and 
next  spring,  and  fieed  them  to  a 
weight  of  not  less  than  225  pounds. 
Hogs  marketed  this  fall  should  also 
be  fed  to  that  weight  or  over,  for 
the  total  supply  of  pork  products  will 
thereby  be  increased.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania we  have,  unfortunately,  much 
soft  com,  which  we  can  feed  while 
it  lasts,  other  feed  Is  abundant,  and 
not  too  high  In  price,  compared  with 
the  price  of  finished  hogs.  There  is 
every  reason  why  the  farmer  should 
raise  every  pig  he  has,  both  for  his 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  food  problem,  which  Is  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  war, 
can  be  met  only  by  the  regular 
farmer.  However  commendable 
amateur  efforts  may  be,  they  never 
can  and  they  never  will  supply  our 
armies  or  our  Allies  abroad.  Only 
the  farmer  can  do  It,  and  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  him.  The  farmer 
Is  a  trained  man.  He  works  for  less 
pay  than  any  other  man  of  equal 
skill,  and  with  a  smaller  margin.  He 
knows  that  large  crops  have  In  the 
past  usually  meant  small  profits, 
and  small  crops  large  returns.  But 
now  the  Nation  calls,  and  the  farmer 
will  not   fall. 

Altho  the  farmer  Is  seldom  the  man 
to  begin  a  fight,  he  Is  usually  the  last 
man  to  quit.  The  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  quit  at  all.  They 
will  accept  the  duty  which  the  great 
war  Imposes  on  them,  and  stand  be- 
hind the  cause  of  liberty  with  their 
products  as  they  have  always  stood 
behind  It  with  their  arms  and  hands 
whenever  the  summons  came. 


The  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position of  1917  exceeded  all  pre- 
vious records.  The  attendance  was 
fully  up  to  past  standards  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  exhibits  were 
conceded  to  be  the  best.  There  had 
been  some  concern  over  the  loss  of 
"quality"  because  of  the  lack  of 
recent  importations,  but  the  show 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  Ameri- 
can breeder  may  be  depended  upon 
to  provide  a  high  class  stock  of 
all  classes  as  were  previously  brought 
In  from  abroad.  It  is  likely  that  the 
exposition  this  year  marked  the 
turning  point  of  the  breeding  busi- 
ness. With  the  advancec  made  by 
the  American  breeders  and  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  European  breeders, 
we  may  look  for  a  reversal  of  pre- 
vious conditions  and  for  the  future 
demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans to  furnish  the  cream  of  the 
breeding  stock  in  practically  all 
classes.  In  horses,  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  the  best  of  the  International 
this  year  was  American  bred  stuff. 
In  hogs  we  have  long  been  the  lead- 
ers. 

The  Monarch  of  the  International 
is  always  the  Grand  Champion  fat 
steer.  The  honor  was  won  this  year 
by  Merry  Monarch,  a  purebred  Short- 
horn fed  and  bred  by  Purdue  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  The  champion 
was  sired  by  the  University  Short- 
horn bull.  Lavender  Sultan  and  out 
of  Lavender  Angellne,  a  member  of 
the  University  herd.  He  weighed 
1,610  pounds  and  was  auctioned  off 
at  the  record  price  of  $2.10  per 
pound,  bringing  $3,381.  Purdue 
University  made  a  new  record  for  the 
show  by  winning  all  of  the  fat  stock 
honors  with  a  herd  of  twenty  Short- 
horns, all  sired  by  the  wonderful 
Lavender  Sultan. 


SHEEP  CtUBS 


An  Opportunity  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The  More  Sheep-More  Wool  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Stiltes  is 
making  attractive  offers  to  boys  and 
girls  of  rural  sections  in  starting 
sheep  clubs.  In  addition  to  giving 
the  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity 
to  make  money  In  the  grrowing  of 
sheep,  this  work  promises  to  be  a 
big  factor  In  Introducing  sheep  Into 
new  territory.  The  club  plan  has 
the  additional  feature  that  it  starts 
the  grower  on  a  small  scale,  en- 
couraging the  club  members  to  take 
but  one  animal  and  thus  utilize  the 
material  that  would  In  most  cases  go 
to  waste. 

The  form  of  contract  entered  Into 
by  club  members  obligates  the  mem- 
ber to  buy  a  bred  ewe  at  an  agreed 
price,  giving  a  note  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest,  care  for  the  ewe  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  local  club, 
to  breed  the  ewe  each  year  to  a  pure- 
bred ram  and  keep  all  lambs  dropped 
until  they  are  properly  weaned,  to 
pay  annual  Interest  on  the  original 
price  together  with  a  small  sum  on 
the  principal  which  will  extinguish 
the  purchase  price  in  an  agreed  term, 
of  years.  When  all  of  the  principal 
sum  shall  have  been  paid,  the  ewe 
and  all  of  the  Increase  becomes  the 
property  of  the  club  member. 

A  local  sheep  club  Is  required  to 
supervise  the  transaction  and  help 
in  directing  the  care  of  the  sheep. 
For  full  information  address  Pree. 
A.  C.  Biselow,  53  S.  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia.  £a. 


One  .Man  Alone 
.  Pulls  biggest 

%;^  STUMPS 


md 
Up 

A  Kiratin  Oae-llaa 
Stamp  Puller  Inatant- 
ly  flivea  yoa  a  OIAMT'S  PQWCR— 
nuikea  you  maater  of  my  atumpl 
Many  Kirstinowaen  pall  atobbom- 
est  Btomps  in  4  to  lO  minuteal  — 
AS  CHEAP  as  5  CENTS  per  ■toomt 
Joat  •  few  pounrfa  on  the  handle  means  to«a  on  tba 
Itmnp.  Whenatompatarts,  throw  machine  into  U 
apaedandoat  eomea  the  biggest  atoinp,  roots  and  i 
FoaitiTcly  no  other  machine  like  it.  Raa  special,  pac> 
ented  featurea.  Recommended  try  leading  Agneal- 
taral  Sehoola  and  Forestry  Bureaus. 

Why  hav*  stuiaps  wh*ii90«  ean  now  pull  Mmm 
•0  MWily*  quMdy  aad  ehoaply? 

Amazinii  Offer  ^if^Tp yoa  •a^MM 

style  Kiratin  on  THIRTY  DA YS'^  FREE  TRIAL- 
not  MM  pawHy  in  advnM*.  Retom  it  if  not  pleased. 
U  pleaaed.  pay  low  price  in  wnall  Monthly  paywti. 
Kimtin  Pullers  as  low  as  SW.  One-man  style  oc 
HORSE  POWER— all  sizes.  Three  year  goarantw 
with  each  machine. 

^y_ii.- I  Don't  endure  stmnps  any  longer.  Send 
WVrilCa  postal  now  for  most  valuable  Stamp  Poll- 
er Book  ever  published— pictures— prices — terms  — 
letters  from  Kiratin  users  and  all  about  oar  Spadal 
AgMifp  PropMltloii— all  Free.    Write  I 

A.  J.  KraSTIN  COMPANY 
754    La<UBitoaSt.  Escaaabp,  MicUiaa 


Gai4«ap4  0RkM4T«ab 
Aoawar  the  tmxmm,'  b!g  qoestiona, 
B«w  ean  I  grow  crops  with  les« 
aipsBsu  T  How  can  I  save  In  plant* 


.— , -J  plant* 

lac  potatoes  T      How  make   higb 
priced  aeed  gofartheatT   Ths  » 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Plantar 

asivaa  tho  labor  problem  and  DMkea 
the  best  nse  of  higfa  priced  seed. 
Means  H  to  KO  extra  proat  I 
ETery    seed  piece  In    its 
•ad  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  aero.  Uai« 
term    depth;    even        ' 
spaeiaar.    We  make 
a  fan  una  of  potato 
■mehinerr.       Send 
Uk  bookleC   today. 

NoMiasas 
No  PowMaa 

B«tM«iirrfCe.,Bos  76B,Gr«lock.N.J. 


25*  to  304  protein— ICX  fat.  Leas  than  ton 
lots,  3c  lb.  In  100  lb.  bagt.  Most  econom- 
ical and  efficient.    Ask  for  SampUs. 

Consolidated  Dig[etter  Tanka^fe 

Meat  and  bone.    40*  to  45i  protein— 12*  fat. 

$65.00  per  ton.    Less  than  ton  lots,  4c  lb.« 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED   BEEF  CO. 

Offenbauser  Department  B 
Stock  Yards  PldUdalpUa.  Pa 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiis 

JHogs  "H"  Tankagd 

SS  Tankue  builds  big  frames  to  earry  fatteiH  S 

S  ing.    Experiment  station  reports  show  that  S 

Sa  tankage  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  feed  S 

S  for  hom  and  growing  pigi.  S 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

J  is  carefully   steriiixetl ,  especially  prepared  S 

^  and   ready    to   feed.     It  produces  money  ^ 

J  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  from  manu-  ■• 

•  facturer   and  save   money.        Prices    on  ^ 

"  request.  S 

=  3 

=      D.  B.  MARTIN  COMPANY,      = 

E       30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.     .     E 
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WERTMAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  highest  prices  mat 
also  freight  cbursae.  Besora 
to  get  our  pricea  befora  dia- 
posing  of  your  basa.  They're 
worth  money  to  yoa  and  we'll 
pay  yoa  best  eaab  ariee  for  ttMm 
aa  sooo  as  received  and  aasscted. 
Write  OS  at  once  statins  bow 

any  yoa  have. 

WERTHAN  BAG  COMPANY 
•2  Dack  Straat  St. 


HRSCT  FROM  FACTORV-FIIEIOMT  PAIO 

All  hMTTDOCBLK  OALVAKIZEO  Wiai><.     13e 
per  red  op.    Oet  f  re*  Book  aod  Sampl*  to  ImI. 
TMC  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO.. 
Oapt.   m  CI«rolan4.  Ohia 


HAY 


Ship  To   The  Old    Reliable   Hoass 
Danial  McCafTray's  Sens 
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Deceui);er   22,   19^17. 
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Marketing    Farm   Products— IV 

Results  of  an  Investigation   Conducted  by  Rex   Tugwell 


Average  Retail  Prices  in  Philadelphia 

The  following  tables  are  intended  to  show: 
1.  The  method  for  gathering  prices  for  this  inves- 
tigation. 2.  The  actual  comparison  of  retail  and 
jobbers*  prices — showing  the  margin  of  profit  of 
the  retailer  of  perishables. 

It  might  be  said  here  that  of  the  33  cases  in 
which  actual  tracing  took  place  from  farmer  to 
consumer,  26  were  cases  in  which  produce  was 
sold  on  consignment  direct  from  the  farmer  by  the 
jobber.  In  two  others,  selling  was  on  consignment 
from  shippers  at  country  collection  points  who 
had  bought  from  the  farmer.  The  other  five  only 
were  cases  In  which  the  jobber  actually  bought 
and  sold  the  produce. 

In  thes3  cases  only,  then,  was  there  an  oppor- 
tunity for  excessive  jobbing  profits  and  in  these 
cases  the  increment  of  price  absorbed  in  the 
hands  of  the  jobbers  averaged  36  percent.  In  the 
consignment  cases,  however,  only  the  commission 
for  selling  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  first  city 
middleman.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
investigation  covered  for  the  most  part  only  per- 
ishables and  was  made  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
jobbers  do  the  least  buying  and  selling.  At  the 
height  oi  tne  season  for  fall  fruits  and  produce 
and  at  the  time  of  storage  for  win- 
ter, hundreds  of  tons  will  be 
bought  to  be  stored  and  held  for 
the  rise  which  almost  invariably 
comes  during  the  months  of  winter 
and  early   spring. 

In  Table  HI  the  range  of  jobbing 
prices  for  four  days  is  given.  These 
days  correspond  to  those  on  which 
the  average  differences  between 
jobbers'  and  retailers'  prjces  appear 
in  Table  IV. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsbuigh 
Compared 

The  following,  (Table  V)  shows 
the  average  difference  between  job- 
bing and  retailing  prices  for  the 
twelve  perishable  commodities  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  These 
were  determined  by  the  method 
shown  in  tables  II,  III  and  IV.  Re- 
tail jobbers'  averages  were  taken  on 
the  same  day  for  four  days,  grading 
being  carefully  done.  These  were 
then  compared  to  determine  the  in- 
crement of  price  added  by  the  re- 
tailer. 

A  study  of  this  table — and  recall 
that  in  26  cases  out  of  33  traced, 
this  class  of  produce  was  sold  on 
consignment — will  convince,  I 
think,  that  the  problem  so  far  as 
these  summer  perishables  is  con- 
cerned lies  in  the  retailing.  The 
grocer  gets  the  profit. 

Note. — The  Philadelphia  column  la  carried 
over  as  the  average  of  the  four  difference  columns 
In  Table  IV.  A  similar  table  for  Pittsburgh  has 
been  omitted,  since  the  result  of  the  calculation 
appears  in  the  Pittsburgh  column  above.  The 
figure  was  arrived  at  in  the  same  way  as  the  Phila- 
delphia average  differences  shown  in  table  IV. 

The  average  column  above  Is  taken  by  aver- 
aging both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  differ- 
ences. Figures  for  smaller  cities  were  too  frag- 
mentary to  be  of  value  because  of  the  smallness 
and  irregularity  of  the  jobbing  markets  and  trade. 
The  grocer  takes  the  risk  of  spoilage,  carries 
a  great  overhead  expense  and  gives  greater  ser- 
vice than  the  consumer  can  justifiably  demand. 
Perhaps  he  is  entitled  to  this  profit — certainly  he 
is  If  he  can  pass  the  blame  along  to  the 'consumer; 
but  it  goes  to  him  and  now,  in  this  case  at  least, 
to  the  jobber  and  commission  man. 

General  Conclusions 
The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 

results  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  seem  to  me 

to  be  as  follows: 

I.   Because  of  the  time  of  year  and  because  of 

the  classes  of  produce  traced,  this  part  of  the  in- 


vestigation fails  to  show:  a.  The  relative  amounts 
of  produce  handled  by  commission  men.  b.  The 
number  of  hands  staple  farm  products  pass  thru 


^. 


Table  HI 

Range  of  Jobbing  Prices  for  Days  When  Averages 

Were  Taken — ^In  Cents 


Totaitoa* 

Carrots 

Paaobet  (vhit* 
(r«llow 

CKot&loupe* 
(C»l.) 
(bona) 

Egg  naot* 

Ououfebara 

Qra«D  Pappara 

PotAtoaa 

Onlona 

0»bb*ga 


I  bu 

i » 

I- 

^»ta 
CMl 

^plao 

fbuj 

bu 
fbu 


60-76 

V 

3-5 

60-90 
25-80 


50- .'.00 

3-6 

60-110 
35- 7S 


336-335 

1.7-3.5 

330-390 
1-3 

>      1-1.5 

1.1-1.8 

15-50 

16-«0 

30-35 

15-30 

350-360 

375-336 

76-95 

76-95 

35-35 

30-36 

♦0-70 
♦-7 

50-150 
36-  60 

350-300 
1.4-4 

1-1.7 
35-60 
18-33 

375.335 
70-98 

30-35 


40-75 
3-6 

45-135 

35-60 

330-390 
1.3-3.3 

0.9-1.8 

35-60 

18. 3-34 

370-336 
74-96 

30-36 


^,15*  5^w *'."''*?•'   ^«  •^°"*  •»  t»^*  tha 
point  of  bulk  of  aalaa  aay  ba  found  and  to  prt- 
oluda  ormola.  on  tha  b&ala  of  inauffiolenov 
of  aridanoa  of  tha  Jobbing  prix»a. 


Table  IV 

Retail  Prices  Compared  With  (same  grade)  Wholesale 

Prices  for  One  Day — In  Cents 


rirat  Day 

Vaoond  Day 

Third  Day 

Tourt-h  Day      | 

a 

n 

0 

1    *- 

• 

Q 

55 

•  • 

Q 

Tomaio68 

5/8  bu 

35 

65. 

20 

do 

63. d 

33.. 

^T? 

d3.3 

3d 

6S 

65" 

27— 

Cftxrot* 

*pk 

6.3 

3.5 

5.3 

10 

4.7 

5.3 

e.8 

4.7 

3.9 

9 

4.< 

4   4 

PeMhaaCrrhlt 
(yellow) 

>) 
5/8bv 

>e.a 

)5 

35. 
70 

33. « 
35 

87 

100 

60.5 
75 

37.4 
35 

)8 

94 

50.3 
65 

37.8 
34 

86 
93 

40.: 
45 

45.9 
37 

Oantaloupaa 

Cal.) 
(Rom« 

Piece 

1.3S 

6.6 

7 
3 

4.3! 
4.6 

13 

7.: 

6.3 

1.6 

6.6 
5.9 

12. J 
5.< 

7.1 
1.7 

5.4 
3.7 

18 

7.3 

7.< 

1.4 

10.; 

5.1 

Egg  Plant 

>l«oa 

5.6 

1.5 

4.3 

7.; 

1.7 

5.6 

8.2 

1.3 

7 

5.5 

1.4 

4.1 

Ououfflbera 

Place 

3.6 

.4 

3.3 

1.8 

.3 

1.6 

3. J 

.3 

1.7 

3.S 

.35 

3.45 

Qrcan  Papper 

•  Ooz. 

.1.32 

3 

8.3{ 

11.71 

4.7 

7.06 

17 

4 

13 

14 

4.1  9.9    1 

Baata 

9unob 

4.8 

3 

1.8 

3.9 

3.6 

1.3 

4.7 

3.5 

3.3 

4 

3.3 

1.7 

Corn 

Doz. 

31 

7 

14 

30. ( 

13.; 

7.4 

33.4 

13. 

10. 

\  34. 

3   8.( 

15.; 

Potatoaa 

Peck 
Pack  1 

45. i 

39. 

6.e 

45 

34 

11 

47 

33 

15 

48 

33 

15 

On. on a 

47 

37 

10 

47 

36 

11 

53 

36 

17 

S3 

36 

16 

Cabb&ga 

HeoJ 

6.( 

3.5 

4.: 

7.1 

3.3 

4.G  6.8 

3.4 

4.4 

7 

3.1 

4.9 

1 

1 

«t  «.hiii  .H~K  \!    f®  jobbing  prices  were  taken  by  observing  the  price 
1^^  ^  i^®  ^"'•'  °^  ^^'®«  *°«^  P'«<=e  for  a  particular  grade  of  a  com- 
modity     There  is  considerable  probability  of  error  in   this  figure      Its 
•accuracy    depends    upon    the    experience    and    judgment    of    the    person 
making  the  average  and  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  market  and  his  abil- 
ty  to  grade  farm   products  with  skill   and  definiteness.     The  range  of 
obbing  prices  is  shown  In  Table  III.    The  range  figures  are  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  sales  for  the  day. 


Table  V 

Average  Difference  Between  Jobbers'  and  Retail 

Prices — In  Cents 


Phlla. 

•ltt8buxf;h 

Averaf^a 

Tociatoea 

6/8bu 

centa 
31.05 

centa 
68.8 

centa 
44.9 

Oarrota 

ipk. 

4.735 

6.1 

5.4 

Peaohaa( white 
(yellow) 

5/8bu 

35.35 
33.735 

47.3 
44.535 

41.3 
39.1 

Cantaloupe 
home 

Pleo 

>     6.7635 
7.538 

5.775 
6.335 

6.3 
6.935 

Eggplant 

Piece 

5.35 

8.4 

6.8 

Ouonobera 

Piece 

1.9635 

3.135 

a 

Oraen  Pepper a 

Doz. 

9.55 

13.8 

11.3 

Beet  a 

Bunch 

1.75 

3.46 

3.1 

Oraen  Cera 

Oos. 

11.78 

13.9 

13.8 

Potatoaa 

Peck 

11.878 

33.1 

17 

Onlona 

Peek 

13.5 

19.735 

16.6 

Oabbagee 

Head 

4.6 

6.3 

».. 

These  important  facts  will,  however,  be 
studied  under  the  permanent  provisions  of  the  In- 
vestigation. 

1.  By  price  levels  for  farmers  and  consumers, 
statistics  of  which  are  to  be  permanently  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  I  have 
appointed  representatives  in  some  instances  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  in  others  to  insure  per- 
manent and  trustworthy  reports.  These  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time  and  will  form  an  en- 
during body  of  facts,  pointing  out  the  angle  of 
difference  between  producers'  and  consumers- 
prices.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
distributive  system  can  be  measured  by  them. 

2.  By  further  researches  to  be  carried  on  by 
students  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  King. 

II.  This  investigation  does  point,  however,  to 
several  important  facts. 

1.  Produce  sold  by  the  farmer  is  invariably 
graded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  By  the  time 
it  reaches  the  consumer,  if  it  passes  thru  the  hands 
of  one  or  more  middlemen,  these  grades  have  dis- 
appeared. 

2.  The  consumer  is  appalll..gly  ignorant  of 
marketing  conditions.  He  accepts  Inferior  pro- 
duce at  extremely  high  prices.  He 
appears  to  care  more  for  the  quality 
of  service  than  for  the  quality  of 
the  food;  this  appears  In  the  rtela- 
tively  greater  amounts  sold  by  gro- 
cers and  others  having  telephone 
and  delivery  service.  The  amount 
of  produce  sold  direct  In  Pennsyl- 
vania is  relatively  small. 

3.  The  consumer  loses  thru  buy- 
ing by  the  package  rather  than  by 
weight.  For  most  produce  sold  by 
weight  (onions  are  an  instance) 
there  are  less  additions  to  the 
original   price. 

4.  Public  markets  are  hopelessly 
Inadequate  in  this  state.  There  is 
no  interest  on  the  part  of  city  offic- 
ials and  no  intelligent  sc'heme  for 
their  supervision  and  operation. 

5.  There  is  much  needless  cross- 
ing of  channels  of  trade.      Produce 
travels  too   far.      There- were  Bart- 
let  pears  from  five  states— Atlantic 
to  Pacific— in  the  Pittsburgh   mar- 
ket in  one  day.     They  were  of  slmi- 
lar  quality.      California   fruit   com- 
petes  successfully   with    Pennsylva- 
nia fruit    in  Pennsylvania  markets. 
due  to  superior  grading  and   pack- 
ing and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  culls. 

6.   The  average  service  charge  of 
retailer  is  far  too  high    (shown   in 
Table  VJ,  ranging  from  44  cents  for 
^  %   bushel  of  tomatoes  to  two  cents 

apiece   for  cucumbers. 

7.  Commission  men  do  not  buy  and  sell  this 
class  of  produce,  preferring  to  handle  It  on  com- 
mission because  of  Its  perishability  and  the  low 
profits  involved.  They  deal  and  speculate  onlv 
In  later  produce  that  can  be  stored  and  held  for 
a  rising  market. 

8.  If  governmental  price  control  Is  to  be  ef- 
fective It  must  be  extended  to  the  retailer;  and 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  break  down 
Irrational  diet  tendencies  as  well  as  the  wastes  an  : 
service  demands  of  the  consuming  public. 

9.  An  extension  of  the  Investigation  showet 
that  chain  stores  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
were  underselling  all  other  city  retailers  from 
seven  to  ten  percent.  They  are  on  a  cajih  basis, 
buy  In  large  quantities  and  have  cut  city  delivery 
service  to  a  minimum. 


Let  Legumes  Work  for  You.— The  fa.  *5r  who 
grows  no  legume  crop  misses  profits  <=very  ye- r. 
Legumes  not  only  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  but  also 
add  organic  matter  which  makes  the  soil  mellow, 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

Thla  department  la  reserved  for  oae  of  our  readers  to  disenss  problem! 
and  matters  of  gener»l  farm  interest.  Write  your  views  and  comtnenta 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
♦hue  share  them  with  others.  Sneh  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  300 
words.  PuMioaileB  of  auch  artielea  does  not  aignify  editorial  endoraement 
or  agreaaent. 


TEE  HUHTEBjnnSAirCE 


ordlnaril,     c    Price  addition.  ,o  these  •mportant    ^^^^^y".lr^^':rI t;^:::^y'Z7^::: Z ^^Z 
commodities  at  each  step,  farmer  to  consumer.  life.  oacienai 


About  this  season  of  the  year  one 
of  the  worst  pests  the  farmer  has 
to  contend  with  makes  his  annual 
appearance.  He  usually  comes  from 
the  wooded  or  rear  side  of  the  place; 
very  seldom  If  ever  by  the  front  way. 
Usually  the  man  that  approaches  by 
the  front  gate  and  asks  for  the  privi- 
lege of  gunning  on  your  farm  is  so 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  a  square 
sport  that  it  is  safe  to  grant  him  the 
privilege  merely  on  his  honor. 

The  federal  and  state  departments 
of  agriculture  put  out  many  thous- 
ands of  bulletins  annually  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  farmers 
warning  them  against  many  differ- 
ent plant  diseases  and  destructive 
insect  pests.  This  is  done  at  con- 
siderable expense.  Yet  these  pests 
are  not  half  so  destructive  or  annoy- 
ing as  the  gunner  pest  which  I  have 
never  seen  condemned  In  print  ex- 
cept in  such  out-spoken  champions  of 
the  farmers'  troubles  and  pleasures 
as  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

I  want  to  tell  how  I  try  to  give 
a  square  deal  to  the  honorable  sports- 
men (there  are  a  few)  and  also  look 
out  for  my  own  Interests.  It'  takes 
plain  talk  to  do  this  and  retain  the 
respect  of  your  neighbors.  Mr. 
Jones  may  be  my  neighbor.  He 
has  a  city  friend  that  he  wants 
to  treat  to  a  day  of  gunning.  He 
has  some  hunting  on  his  own  farm 
and  knows  ttiat  there  Is  some  rather 
good  hunting  on  my  farm.  Wanting 
to  give  his  city  friend  something  to 
shoot  without  going  beyond  his  over- 
fed ambition,  he  comes  to  me.  He 
perhaps  arrives  by  the  front  way  \^ 
a  six  cylinder  car.  After  his  usual 
introductlooi  he  makes  his  wishas 
known.  I  have  learned  to  reply 
about  as  follows: 

"Yes,  you  can  gun  on  my  place  ex- 
cept in  a  certain  wood  lot  where  no 
one  Is  permitted  to  hunt.  But  you 
mu3*  grant  me  these  requests.  First, 
you  must  shut  all  gates  that  you  find 
shut.  It  you  do  not  the  cows  may  be 
let  into  a  corn  lot  and  some  of  them 
may  kill  themselves  eating  from  a 
com  stack  or  from  a  heap  of  husked 
corn.  That  has  happened  in  this 
neighborhood.  Second,  you  must  climb 
fences  only  where  the  top  rail  seems 
strong  enough  tc  bear  your  weight. 
It  takes  a  good  strong  rail  to  hold 
a  250-pound  bar  tender;  and  he  may 
have  cause  for  legal  action  should  the 
rail  break. 

"Aao,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  very 
careful  about  your  matches  and  cigar 
stubs.  They  may  start  fires  in  the 
woods  or  fields  and  bum  up  a  few 
hundred  rails  for  me.  Or  they  may 
bum  off  that  coat  of  manure  that  has 
been  top-dressed  on  the  clover  sod. 
We  have  considerable  corn  to  husk 
today  and  do  not  want  to  waste  our 
time  fighting  fires.  Then,  too,  if 
you  have  occasion  to  tear  apart  any 
shocks  of  stalks  or  a  pile  of  fence 
rails  to  get  at  a  rabbit,  put  them 
back  as  you  found  them.  I  expect 
tc  use  both  the  stalks  and  the  rails 
this  winter  and  I  do  not  want  to 
find  them  scattered  or  covered  with 
snow  when  I  come  for  them.     Then 


if  you  block  the  cow  lane  with  fence 
rails  I  shall  expect  you  to  pay  me 
for  the  time  that  it  takes  to  replle 
the  heap,  and  I  will  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund. 

"And  then  again.  If  you  go  over  to 
neighbor  Smith's  place,  do  not  come 
back  this  way.  Smith's  hogs  have 
the  cholera,  and  you  may  bring  the 
germs  of  the  disease  over  on  your 
boot^,  or  your  dogs  may  bring  the 
disease  over.  If  this  makes  it  im- 
possible for  you  to,  return  for  your 
car,  call  me  up  and  I  will  gladly  run 
It  over  home  for  you.  I  had  rather 
epend  my  evening  In  that  way  than 
In  digging  graves  in  the  hard 
ground  for  15  fat  hogs  and  the  $2 
corn  that  has  been  fed  to  hem. 

"These  are  my  full  instructions 
and  yours  will  be  the  only  party  with 
the  privilege  of  gunning  on  my  farm 
today.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lay  blame  on  anyone,  I  will  know 
pretty  nearly  where  to  place  it." 

With  a  laugh  that  sounds  half 
eerious  and  half  funny,  they  are  off 
and  I  go  about  my  work.  As  I  work 
I  think  how  I  like  to  see  and  hear 
the  quail  about  the  fields  in  sum- 
mer. I  not  only  like  to  hear  their 
cheerful  whistle,  but  their  notes 
carry  me  back  to  boyhood  when  the 
world  was  no  larger  than  the  farm 
within  our  line  fences,  when  there 
were  no  cares,  when  there  were  no 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  when  there  was  no  short- 
age of  food  and  mothers  were  not 
saying  good-bye  to  their  boys. 

I  have  never  pulled  a  trigger  on  a 
rabbit  or  bird  In  my  life.  Yet  I  think 
I  can  recognize  a  good  sport  when 
I  see  one.  I  did  see  one  recently. 
He  would  only  kill  four  rabbits. 
Then  he  would  lay  his  gun  aside  and 
just  let  his  dog  work.  Both  he  and 
the  dog  seemed  to  get  as  much  sport 
as  tho  they  were  bagging  more  game. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  selfish  In  re- 
serving one  wood  lot  from  all  hunt- 
ers. I  feed  the  birds  there  when  the 
snow  is  deep  in  winter  and  If  any  one 
is  caught  gunning  in  that  reserve  I 
will  have  some  more  money  for  the 
Red  Cross  if  I  get  my  eyes  on  him. — 
D.  S.  Croshaw,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


FAKMEB  RESFONSIBIUTT 


Find  enclosed  check  for  five-year 
Bubscrlption  tc  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er. I  wanted  you  to  stop  the  paper 
In  the  past,  but  you  diu  not  do  it. 
I  wanted  you  to  stop  It  because  I 
felt  that  it  was  not  fulfilling  its 
mission.  I  would  not  now  subscribe 
for  it  were  It  not  for  the  ''act  that 
It  has  Improved,  and  I  stli^  have 
hopes  that  It  will  improve  still  nore. 
Get  away  more  and  more  from  the 
rubbish  that  the  farmer  must  be  con 
tinually  helped,  either  thru  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  farm  ad- 
visors, the  farm  agents,  or  anything 
else  outside  of  qualifying  himself 
for  the  most  Important  business-  of 
the  nation.  Inculcate  the  idea  that 
he  must  be  helped,  and  you  make  him 
Incompetent,  and  you  levy  on  him 
and  his  industry  taxes  to  pay  those 
who  fatten  upon  his  toll. — James  O. 
McSparran,  Lancaster  Co.,  Fa. 


^  Iff  you  can't  ffight-ffarm 

Conditions  demand  that,  wliere  possible,  you  srow  food 

Canada  and  the  United  States  now  working  together. 
Western  Canada's  virgin  soil  should  attract  you.  No 
outlay  for  fertilizer  now  so  hard  to  get.  Get  maxi- 
mum crops  in  grains  and  vegetables.  Best  stock  coun- 
try on  North  American  continent.  Most  desirable 
climate.  Good  markets.  Farmers  pay  for  their  land 
and  expenses  with  a  single  year's  product.  Splendid 
land  near  railroads  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  Irrigated  land  up  to  $50 
per  acre  including  deeded  water  right.  Easy  payments,  one-tenth  down, 
then  no  payment  for  four  years  on  principal;  two  per  cent,  interest  first 
two  years. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

win  advance  yau   up  to  $2,000  to  maka  permanent  Improvementa, 

under  oertain  oondltioRa. 

CHURCHES.   SCHOOLS.  TELEPHONES 
Write  MW  fir  Gttrthirt.      Rtatert  ef  farn  Uidt,  fet  your  own  h«nM.      iMMit  MtpcitfML 

ADDRESS  ft 

ALLAN  CAMERON,  Sup«rint«ndflnt  Land  D«pt.  2M  Ninth  Av*..  Calgary,  Albarta,  Canada 
or  L.  P.  MOWREY,  Mstriot  ReprMentaUva.  1270  Broadway,  Naw  York  City      ^ 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinds 

Grinds   3^iir   plow 
shares,  cultivator 
points,    axes, 
sickles,     knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edge  or  side  of  wheel 
can  be  used. 
No  Eaiin  <n  uaall  for  it. 
Will    last    a    lifetime. 
Special  Rttachment  for 
grinding  discs  furmsbed  free. 
Write  for  circular. 
DuDiowMIIIAMfa.Co..  ■•X4S4  •  Sprinofiald,  O. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
~  aU  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 

kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 

you  to  ffX  By  price  list.    I 

especially  solicit  furs  from 

all    northern  and    oeatral 

sections.  Write  for  price  list 

and  tkiapiag  tags  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER      % 

r.CBox  J-2,  EastUkerty.O 


RETAILERS*  35o   QUALITY 

COFFEE 

FroaWbolesaJer  Direct,  freshen  the  leaste 

5POUNDSFOR        *e   ne 
B«an    or      Ground  ^  A  %m!t\S 

DELIVERED   FREE   WFTHIN   S*0  MILES 
U  Ibt.   VELIVERED  FREE  UM  MILES 

5aru/<M<*n  Ovaranxeea  or  Money  Refundta 

SILLIES  CIFFEE  CO.,     233-39  WatbinflM  St.,  Nn  Yirk 

ESTABLISHED  77  YEARS 


PLOWS 
and ICE 


TOOLS 


IPC 

I  ^^  Lm     Double  Row   Plows.    Equal    twenty 
"  ^^  ^^     men  with  saws.     Cataloiue  free. 
WILLIAM  H.  PRAY.  LeGranfteviUe,  New  York 


_■        (..-i.tal    600  1 00  >C        I      '> 

RAW  FURS 

Wr  u  •    ■  r    i       »t  and  a      li 

n   *  uce-  •  -fu.   T    »  o  .        i 

TRAUGOTT  SCHMIDT  &  SONS 

'         fiAMoi'O     Av  0«troit    M  cK 


We   Want    ta  Start   100  New   Agents 

(men  and  women)  this  month,  taking  orders  for  trr«R  ft 
shrubbery  lor  sprlnc  delivery  and  offer  special  Induce- 
ments for  quick  action.   Pay  weekly.     Write  for  outni 

Perry  Nursery  Ca.,      Rachsster,  N.  Y 


SKUNK 


Wr  pay  top  priow  for  Skunk.  Mink. 

Muaki-at,  and  all  raw   Ftir.     Price 

list  free.    M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SOSS. 

RKDWOOD.    N.  Y.      -    DEPT.  12. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.    D^ 

slcnei  to  be  placed  In  the  anl- 
rral's  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  baa  then.  Write  for 
booklet.      Areata  Wanted 

SAtO  TRAP   MFG.  CO. 
312>  W.  2S  Si.,     aeTclanJ.OkU 


PIPE 


•econd  hand.  Lmk  atMk  aU 
■Isea  fumlalie*  wtthMwtkrMds 
a  coupUnea.  Pruapt^pMeata. 
J.  F.  Griiritli,    411  Mtr«  SL,  PMi. 


Farmer  Wanted 


thoroly  competent  married 
man  to  take  charge  general 
farm  of  about  300  acres  in  Chester  County.  Addren 
BoxIC.      PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.     PhUa..  Pa. 


•500-SHOT  DAISY  AIR  RIFLE* 


BOYS  Learn  how  to  shoot.  This  Air  Rifle  Is  31%  inches  long  and 
(holds  500  shot.  It  is  an  Ideal  Rifle  for  target  practice.  You  may  be 
toalled  to  help  defend  your  country  some  time  and  your  early  training 
^n  marksmanship  will  make  you  more  valuable  to  your  Uncle  Sam. 
fient  prepaid  for  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
or  for  15  trial  subscriptions  for  10  weeks  at  10  cents  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER      261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BOYS,  EARN  A  WATCH 

There  is  no  good  excuse  for  the  boy 
who  reads  this  advertisement  not  to 
have  a  watch.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
take  a  few  subscriptions  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  and  we  will  supply  the 
watch. 

IH§  DEFIANCE  WATCH 

is  attractive  and  will  keep  good  time. 
It  is  not  a  toy  or  tin  watch,  but  a  genu- 
ine boys'  watch,  made  by  a  well-known 
manufacturer  of  good  watches;  16  size, 
open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  nickle 
case. 

GIVEN  AS  A  REWARD 

for  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  either  new  or  renewal. 
One  boy  secured  enough  subscriptions 
to  earn  a  watch  in  one  evening.  You  can  do  the 
same.  It  is  easy  to  sell  your  Home  Farm  Papw. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER,  261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pm. 
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Household 

HEATING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FARM 
HOMES 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

manner  as    a   stove,    and    the   water 
formed   In   the  cooling:  and  condens- 
ing of  the  steam  in  the  radiators  is 
returned   to    the    boilers   to    be   used 
again  and  again.   '  An   automatic  air 
valve  is  placed  near  the  top  of  each 
radiator  to  allow   any   air  that  may 
collect   to    pass    out   of   the   radiator. 
As  soon  as  the  air  is  discharged,  this 
valve   automatically   closes   and   pre- 
vents  leakage   of   steam.      These   air 
valves    are    necessary    because    when 
a    radiator    becomes    filled    with    air 
(air-bound),    steam    will    not    enter. 
Similarly,   air  trapped  in  steam  pipe 
lines  will  prevent  the  flow  of  steam, 
^are  must  be  exercised  in  installing 
the  piping  in  order  to  avoid  pockets 
in   which    air   may   collect.      Several 
systems  of  piping  for  steam  heating 
plants    are    in    use. 


VennsytVania  Farmer 


December  22,  1917, 


The  return  pipe  leads  to  a  receiver  est  radiator  in  the  system.  It  Is 
near  the  boiler,  vented  to  the  chim-  often .  placed  in  the  attic,  but  care 
ney,  and  arranged  so  that  the  return  must  be  taken  to  arrange  the  con- 
water  i3  kept  comparatively  cool,  nections  to  the  tank  so  that  they  will 
The  graduated  control  valve  causes  never  freeze.  If  the  connection 
the  radiator  to  become  warm  from  should  freere  the  tank  would  be  cut 
the  top  downward,  so  that  only  as  off  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  and 
much  of  the  surface  is  active  as  Is  a  bursted  radiator  would  be  practi- 
necessary  to  keep  the  room  comfort-  cally  sure  to  result, 
able,  the  remaining  lower  part  of  the 

radiator   being  cool.      These   systems  Radiators 

are  called  "vapor  systems"  and  have  Radiators  for  steam  and  hot  water 
an  advantage  over  the  ordinary  heating  systems  are  usually  placed 
steam  system  in  that  the  amount  of  along  the  wall  under  windows.  In 
heat  given  off  by  the  radiator  can  this  way  the  cold  air  leaking  in 
be  more  closely  regulated.  around     the     window     frames     and 

Fuel  Efficiency  of  Steam  Heat      ''''^^'  ^'  "^"""^^  ^''°'*  ^*  circulates 

about   the  room.      If   it   were  not   so 

In  a  well-planned  and  carefully  warmed  the  tendency  would  be  to 
operated  steam  heating  system,  cause  cold  air  currents  near  the  floor 
about  60  to  70  percent  of  the  heat  about  the  feet  of  the  occupants, 
of  the  fuel  will  be  delivered  by  the  The  use  of  the  wall  space  under  the 
radiator  to  the  room.  A  steam-  windows  for  radiator,  is  further 
heating  plant  is  more  expensive  to  recommended  by  its  unsuitability  for 
install  than  a  hot-air  plant,  but  less  other  furniture.  There  are  many 
expensive    to    operate    per    efficiency  ^inds  and  patterns  of  radiators  made 

to    suit    different    types    of    building 


Piping  for  Steam  Heat 
Single-pipe   System. — The   common 
"one-pipe"  or  "single-pipe"  system  is 
Illustrated    in    Fig.    2.      Steam    flows 
from    the   boiler   thru    the  main,    M, 
to  risers,  R,  which  are  In  turn  con- 
nected    by    suitable    control    valves 
with    the   radiators.    H.      The   water 
resulting    from    the   condeusation    of 
the   steam    in    the    radiators   returns 
to   the   boiler   thru    the   same   pipes, 
R  and   M,   so  that  steam   flowing   to 
the  radiators  and  water  returning  to 
the  boiler  are  both  present  in  these 
pipes   at   the  same   time.      The    vol- 
ume  of    water   is    small    and    simply 
trickles  along  the  sides  of  the  verti- 
cal risers  and  the  bottom  of  the  hori- 
zontal   main.      The    main,    M.    must 
always  be  so  arranged  that  the  return 
water  can  flow  into  the  boiler  at  a 
point  below  the  water  line.     The  tap- 
ping and  hammering  often  occuring 
in  alngle-pipe  steam  heating  systems, 
especially    when    the   furnace    is    be- 
'  Ing    fired     up    in     the     morning,     is 
caused  by  too  much  water  collecting 
in  the  pipes  and  interfering  with  the 
proper    flow    of    the    steam.       More 
gradual     heating     up     will     usually 
lessen  the  difficulty. 


and  varying  personal  tastes.     Sever 
al  of  these  are  shown  in  Fig.   5.  • 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 

article    to    enter    into    the    relative 

merits  of  different  kinds  of  furnaces 

and  boilers.     In  generaj   it  might  be 

said    that    equipment    purchased    of 

any   first-class   reputable   dealer,    and 

installed    by    competent    and    experi- 

_.._,-       ^  enced   mechanics,   will   give  satisfac- 

Undw-ijindow  R.diator-Note  Curve  ^ory    service.      Reliability    and    con- 

and  Window  Seat  Arrangement.       venlence  are  to  be  sought  rather  than 

result.      Its   greatest  advantages   are  cheapness  in  the  original  outlay. 

the  positiveness  with  which  it  can  be         xt «     v  <»>        « 

controlled,  its  independence  of  wind         """^  *°  ^""^^  ^^^^  Furnace 
conditions    and    its    greater    cleanli-       ^°™®   figures   have   been   given    to 
nesB.  indicate  the  degree  of  efficiency  that 

tr  ♦  t«T  *      a  ™^^    ^^   expected    with    the    systems 

Hot-Water  Syitems  described.     It  should  be  strongly  em- 

Hot-water  heating  systems  are  phasized.  however,  that  the  manner 
similar  in  general  plan  to  two-pipe  of  handling  the  heating  plant  after 
steam  systems,  except  that  hot  water  it  is  installed  is  of  far  greater  ira- 
Instead  of  steam  is  circulated  thru  portance  than  the  kind  of  system  in 
the  radiators.  The  usual  piping  ar-  determining  the  cost  of  the  winter's 
rangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  coal.  An  experienced  furnace  man 
steam  systems  the  temperature  of  the  gives  this  advice: 
surface  of  the  radiator  is  about  212  "A  little  good  judgment  mixed 
degrees,  the  same  as  the  steam  in-  with  the  coal  as  it  goes  into  the  fire- 
side, but  In  hot-water  systems  the  Pot  door  will  reduce  the  cost  of  heat- 
water  in  the  radiators  is  usually  at  ing  the  house.  Furnaces  can  be 
about    150    degrees    to    180    degrees. 


Two-Pipe  Steam  Systems 
There  are  several  good  "two-pipe" 
or   "double-pipe"    systems,    the   most 
common     arrangement     for     residen- 
ces being  that  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Here 
separate    mains    are    provided;    the 
steam  main,  M,  takes  steam  from  the 
boiler    and    delivers    it    to    the  steam 
risers,     S.    while    return    risers,    R, 
carry  the  condensed  water  to  the  re- 
turn main,  RM,  connected  below  the 
water  line  of  the  boiler.     To  control 
the  fiow  of  steam,,  two  valves  are  re- 
quired  at   each   radiator,   one  on   the 
steam    and   one  on    the    return    pipe. 
The  first  is  used  to  regulate  the  steam 
admitted  to  the  radiator,  the  second 
prevents  steam  from  backing  up  into 
the  radiator  from   the  return   mains 
at    times    when    no    heat    is    desired. 
This  return  valve  Is  usually  arranged 
to    work    automatically.      A    distinct 
advantage  lies  in  carrying  the  steam 
and   condensation   in   separate   pipes, 
because    the    system    is    more    posi- 
tive in   Its  action,   and  less  likely   to 
cause  annoyance   in   hammering. 

Vapor  Systems 

In  some  double-pipe  systems  a 
gradnated  inlet  valve  admits  steam 
1K>  tbe  upper  part  of  the   radiator. 


Consequently  larger  radiators  are  re- 
quired, thus  making  the  cost  of  hot- 
water  systems  about  50  percent 
greater  than  that  of  steam  systems. 
This  is  perhaps  compensated  for  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  radiator 
temperatures  may  be  regulated  in  a 
hot-water  system.  When  the  wea- 
ther is  cold  the  water  may  be  circu- 
lated at  nearly  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture while  on  mild  days  the  water 
need  be  only  moderately  warm. 
The  lower  radiator  temperature  re- 
sults In  a  more  agreeable  quality  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  Hot- 
water  plants  usually  give  more  even 
temperatures  than  steam  plants  be- 
cause of  the  heat  capacity  of  the 
large  body  of  water  contained  in  the 
system.  But  laot-water  systems  are 
slower  in  warming  and  in  cooling 
down    than    steam   systems. 

Hot-water      radiators      have       air  fired  in  such  a  way  that  about  all  of 

valves  to  remove  any  air  trapped  In  the  heat  passes  out  the  smoke  pipe, 

them   just   as   steam    radiators   have,  or    they    may    be    tended    so    that    a 

and    for    the    same    reason.      Unlike  large  percentage  of  the  heat  is  ntil- 

the     two-pipe     system,     however,     a  ised. 

valve  is  not  used  at  the  return  con-  "When   adding  green  coal   do   not 

noction    of    the    radiator.      An    im-  cover   the   fire  completely.      Leave   a 

portant  part  of  a  hot-water  system  is  small     spot    of    live    coals    exposed, 

the    "expan.sion    tanH".    E.    Fig.    4.  Gases    which    are    given    off    as    the 

This    Is    simply    an    open    tank    pro-  green  coal  becomes  heated  will  then 

vlded  with  an  overflow  pipe,  so  that  be   ignited    by    the   live   embers    and 

the    expansion    of    the    water    when  produce  more  heat.     Otherwise  they 

heated  will  not  burst  pipes  and  radi-  escape  thru  the  chimney, 

ators.     Obviously  the  expansion  tank  "Keep   a   deep   fire   in   the  flrepot 

diust  be  above  the  level  of  the  high-  More  live  coals  will  then  be  In  con- 


Warming  Oven    Radiator- 
Suitable  for  Dining   Room. 


tact  with  the  flrepot  and  more  heat 
will  pass  thru  t^e  heating  chamber. 
The  top  of  the  coal  bed  shoi^ld  bo 
nearly  level  with  the  firing  door. 
Heated  gases  will  then  pass  over  the 
top  of  the  combustion  chamber  be- 
fore they  exhaust.  Thus  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  heat  will  be  given 
off. 

"Watch  the  draft.  Every  furnace 
has  conditions  all  its  own.  and  they 
must  be  carefully  studied.  If  the 
draft  is  poor,  a  window  may  be 
opened  in  the  cellar  to  aid  clrcula- 
tion  of  cold  air  upward  to  the  fire 

"The  fact  that  some  people  can 
maintain  a  comfortable  temperature 
with  25  percent  less  fuel  than  for- 
mer occupants,  leads  one  to  believe 
that  economical  firing  of  coal 
amounu  to  moce  than  muscle  ex- 
pended in  feeding  it  m  and  In  empty, 
ing   ashes." 

In  addition  j.  d.  Walters,  pro- 
fessor  of  architecture  in  Kansas 
Agriculture  College,  says: 

"The  smoke  pipe  should  connect 
to  the  chimney  as  directly  as  possible, 
for  elbows  diminish  the  draft  The 
chimney  flue  should  have  an  opening 
of  at  least  eight  by  twelve  Inches, 
and  it  IS  most  essential  that  there 
be  no  second  opening  for  either  fire- 
place or  kitchen  stove.  A  tightly 
fitting  clean-cut  door  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flue 

"The  location  of  a  hot-air  furnace 
should  be  somewhat  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  center  of  the  house,  that 
is,  toward  the  prevailing  cold  winds 
The  pipes  leading  towards  the  rooms 
m  that  part  of  the  house  should  be 
given  the  preference  as  to  shortness 
and    size,   altho   all   pipes   should   be 
made  nearly  the  same  length.     Hori- 
zontal runs  of  pipes  should  be  made 
as    short    as    possible,    especially    in 
those  leading  to  first  floor  registers 
Each    room    should    have   a   separate 
pipe   as   the   heat   will   naturally   go 
to  the  room  where  there  is  the  least 
resistance  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
The  pipes  should  be  made  of  bright 
tin,  and  should  be  covered  with  as- 
bestos." 

For  small  and  openly  arranged 
Mrger  houses,  the  plpeless  or  the 
one-pipe  furnaces  are  giving  good 
satisfaction.  But  with  these  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  doors  open  at  least 
partly.  These  furnaces  are  more 
easily  Installed  in  old  houses  than 
the  many-pipe  hot-air  furnaces. 

Comparative  Fuel  Efficiency 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  special- 
ists say:  "Coal  can  be  supplemented 
with  wood  from  timber  areas  where 
waste  firewood  and  weed  trees  exist, 
and  in  this  way  thousands  of  dollars 
otherwise  spent  for  coal  can  be 
saved,  while  the  woodlots  will  im- 
prove at  the  same  time. 

"Two  pounds  of  seasoned  wood  is 
approximately  equal  to  a  pound  of 
coal  in  heat  value.  A  cord  of  hick- 
ory, oak,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  hard 
maple,  ash,  elm  or  locust  is  equal 
In  fuel  value  to  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
same  heat  value  exists  In  a  cord  and 
a  half  of  sycamore,  soft  maple  or 
hemlock,  or  In  two  cords  of  poplar, 
catalpa,  basswood  or  white  pine  as 
In  a  ton  of  coal." 


I>ecember  22,  1917. 
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Oyster  Pie 

Make  an  ordinary  piecrust,  or. 
better,  biscuit  crust,  and  put  bottom 
crust  in  tin  and  bake.  To  1  pint  of 
oysters  add  butter  the  size  of  a  small 
^gg.  salt  and  pepper  to  season,  1  cup 
cracker  crumbs  and  1  cup  liquor  from 
the  oysters.  Remove  pie  from  oven 
pour  in  the  oysters,  put  on  the  upper 
crust  and  bake  28  minutes. 


State  Grange   Meeting 

Pennsylvania  Grangers  in  Annual  Session 


The  46th  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was  held 
la  WilTlamsport,  December  11-13. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  Trinity 
house,  which  was  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  such  a  meeting.  The 
first  session  met  at  11  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  at  which  time  Worthy  Mas- 
ter McSparran  dellveced  his  annual 
message.  In  it  he  stated  clearly  the 
liositlon  of  the  grange  as  an  organi- 
zation with  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment In  the  present  crisis,  and  urged 
all  patrons  to  give  of  their  best  in 
effort  and  devotion  to  the  great  task 
before  the  nation. 

After  reviewing  the  principles 
upon  which  the  nation  has  always 
acted  In  behalf  of  humanity  he  said: 

"In  view,  therefore,  of  these  facts, 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  chide  the  gov- 
ernment for  mistakes,  but  rather  to 
lay  plans  to  correct  these  mistakes 
and  make  it  possible  for  our  farms  to 
abundantly  feed  our  people  and  our 
allies  until  victory  and  peace  shall 
come,  and  50,000,000  soldiers  again 
practice   the  arts    of    peace." 

Referring  to  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural co-operation  of  national  scope 
he  criticised  the  inactivity  of  the  Na- 
tional  Grange  In   these  woTds: 

"We  are  unfortunately  handi- 
capped in  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  welfare  In  this  crisis 
by  the  failure  of  the  National  Grange 
to  adopt  some  means  of  concerted 
action  among  the  several  farm  or- 
ganizations of  the  country." 

In  relating  the  progress  and  needs 
of  the  grange  in  this  state  the 
Worthy  Master  said: 

"In  listening-  to  the  reports  of 
the  several  states  at  the  National 
Grange  meeting  and  comparing  the 
scope  of  their  activities  with  ours, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  building  upon  right  lines,  and 
judging  from  the  net  gain  In  mem- 
bership we  are  in  second  or  possibly 
third  place  In  the  list  of  states,  hav- 
ing made  a  net  gain  of  3,491.  In- 
cluding 46  new  organizations  and 
two  re-organ Izatlons. 

"There  is  a  tendency  in  these  days 
of  stress  to  neglect  the  field  meetings 
of  the  granges.  The  attendance  this 
year  was  below  par  considerably. 
It  is  true  that  help  is  scarce  and  work 
urgent,  but  these  picnics,  if  rightly 
developed,  are  educational  as  well  as 
social,  and  their  ability  to  reach  the 
people  of  a  given  community  depends 
upon  their  becoming  annual  affairs 
of  note  In  that  community.  We  feel 
also  that  this  development  should  be 
made  to  seek  these  ends.  Fakers  and 
sideshows  should  have  no  place  In  a 
grange  picnic.  Exhibits  of  stock  and 
products  of  the  community  should  be 
encouraged. 

"Our  school  system  needs  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  times.  The  old 
idea  of  school  curriculum  was  to 
lead  up  to  college,  but  when  it  is 
understood  that  but  two  percent  of 
our  country  children  go  to  college 
It  Is  time  that  the  curriculum  was 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  98  rather 
than  the  two.  As  vociitional  educa- 
tion rather  than  collegiate  education 
Is  being  recognized  as  the  proper  sys- 
tem of  schools,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  vital  Importance  In  what  way 
vocational  education  shall  be  Intro- 
duced. Some  want  expensive  equip- 
ment at  some  central  place  that  will 
be  given  over  to  this  kind  of  train- 


ing. It  naturally  follows  that  if 
suQh  application  of  the  princinple  is 
adopted  the  location  of  these  schools 
will  be  in  the  centers  of  population, 
and  that  means  that  country  children 
win  be  educated  In  town,  with  the 
result  that  many  never  come  back 
to  the   country." 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Hatch,  of  Ma- 
haffy,  state  chaplain,  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  high  school  In  every 
township  In  Pennsylvania  and  an 
improvement  of  the  public  schooa 
curriculum  admitting  the  study  of 
practical    agricultural    subjects. 

Tuesday  evening  was  an  open 
meeting,  at  which  the  city  officially 
welcomed  the  state  grange,  for  which 
hospitality  the  grange  responded. 
In  a  response  the  Hon.  Wm.  T. 
Creasy  said: 

The  people  of  the  city  are  blam- 
ing the  farmer  because  these  peo- 
ple did  not  understand  the  real  facts 
as  to  the  cost  of  living.  He  esti- 
mated from  agricultural  reports  that 
over  2,000,000  men  have  been  taken 
from  the  farms  since  the  war.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  in  one  year  43,000 
boys,  42,060  farm  girls  and  16,000 
laborers  had  left  the  farms  and  gone 
to  the  cities  where  they  were  paid 
more  money  for  their  services.  As 
a  result  of  the  urging  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  past  months,  the 
farmers  are  planting  more  than  they 
can  harvest  with  the  help  they  were 
able  to  obtain  and  the  excess  is  at 
present  going  to  waste.  The  farmer 
is  at  present  doing  the  best  that  he 
knows  how  and  is  the  most  criti- 
cized person. 

James  G.  McSparren  in  respond- 
ing recited  in  his  vigorous  style  some 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
farmer  is  laboring,  among  which  is 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  understand  the  farm- 
er's needs,  and  its  apparently  un- 
sympathetic attitude  toward  him. 
He  stated  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  boy  on  the  farm  is  to  remedy 
things  which  take  him  away  from 
the  farm.  That  is.  make  the  farm 
pay  the  boys  as  much  as  the  fac- 
tories are  willing  to  pay. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Florence  Rhone  on  Wednesday 
urging  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage 
amendment.  This  was  passed  with- 
out  a   dissenting  vote. 

An  impressive  memorial  service 
was  held  on  Wednesday  morning. 
State  Chaplain  Rev.  G.  W.  Hatch  was 
In  charge  and  announced  the  names 
of  the  two  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion who  paesed  away  during  the 
year.  He  first  named  Leonard 
Rhone,  of  Center  Hall,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  order, 
and  then  Joel  A.  Herr,  of  Mill  Hall. 
A  number  of  prominent  members 
spoke  at  length  during  the  service, 
referring  to  the  lives  of  these  men 
and  the  great  good  they  had  accom- 
plished In  the  grange. 

Strong  resolutions  were  passed  en- 
dorsing national  prohibition;  for  the 
exemption  of  skilled  farm  labor  from 
military  duty,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  inconsistency  of  permitting 
the  manufacture  of  wine  and  beer 
while  the  necessity  for  economy  in 
the  use  of  sugar  and  food  stuffs  is  so 
great. 

Th  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee showed  that  patrone  are  avail- 


ing themselves  of  the  opportunity 
created  by  the  state  grange's  al- 
liance with  the  Farmers'  and  Traders' 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  company  now  has  over  $3,000.- 
000  insurance  in  force,  and  over 
$200,000  of  the  surplus  has  been 
loaned   to   farmers. 

The  Legislative  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  bureau  established 
at  Harrisburg  last  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
legislature  and  keeping  members  in- 
formed as  to  the  doings  of  that  body 
had  been  highly  successful  and 
recommended  the  continuation  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Bower,  a  vice  president 
of'  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Labor,  addressed  the  meeting  and  in 
a  very  interepting  speech  called  at- 
tention to  the  mutual  Interests  of 
farmer  and  labor  organizations.  At 
his  suggestion,  the  grange  appointed 
a  committee  to  meet  a  labor  commit- 
tee in  Harrisburg  in  January  to 
mutually  consider  subjects  of  inter- 
est to  both. 

Treasurer  F.  P.  Willets  reported 
the  treasury  in  good  condition,  there 
being  a  balance  of  $30,060.60  on 
hand.  Three  thousand  dollars  had 
been  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
balance  of  the  local  option  fund. 
$84.  was  donated  to  the  Soldiers' 
Testament  fund.  To  this  was  added 
$61  made  up  by  contributions  from 
Individuals. 

The  secretary  of  the  Grange  Cas- 
ualty Co.  was  admitted  and  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  farmers  to  make 
themselves  safe  In  taking  out  Insur- 
ance for  their  help.  While  the  law 
exempts  them  from  the  general  com- 
pensation obligation,  yet  if  an  em- 
ploye of  home  or  farm  is  injured 
while  at  work  not  absolutely  con- 
nected wkh  actual  farm  or  kitchen 
duties,  the  employer  is  liable.  He  is 
also  liable  for  damages  under  the 
old  law,  and  juries  at  the  present 
time  are  inclined  to  "soak"  the 
farmer  who  carries  no  insurance. 
Worthy  Master  McSparren  urged 
members  to  protect  themselves  by 
taking  insurance  in  the  Grange  Cas- 
ualty Co. 

An  Interesting  event  of  the  meet- 
ings was  an  address  by  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  This  address  will  be  published 
in  a  later  issue. 

A  message  was  sent  to  President 
Wilson.  In  which  the  grange,  speak- 
ing for  Its  68,000  members,  prom- 
ised "the  best  there  Is  In  us  of  our 
man-power  to  make  the  earth  pro- 
duce Its  products  in  this,  our  coun- 
try's greatest  crisis."  The  message 
continued: 

"We  further  represent  that  the 
brewery  Interests  of  this  state  are 
controlled  by  German  adherents  and 
sympathizers  and  the  output  of  their 
breweries  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  food  scarcity,  inefficiency  of  labor, 
mpaired  factory  products  and  crip- 
pling of  the  mining  industry,  which, 
in  turn,  is  holding  up  the  other  in- 
dustrled  and  causing  women  and 
children  to  suffer  for  want  of 
fuel  to  warm  their  homes.  Otir 
schools  are  being  closed  and 
our  children  are  being  stunted 
physically  and  intellectually  in  order 
that  the  corpulent  German  sympa- 
thizer, through  his  brewery  interest, 
may  carry  on  his  businisss  of  destruc- 
tion of  manhood  and  patriotism.  Ap- 
preciating the  fact  that  your  knowl- 
edge of  these  questions  is  as  broad  as 
ours,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  further  manu- 
facture of  brewed  products  should 
ceoee." 


Pulver'd  Limestone 

Makes  Best  Concrete 


The  JefErey  Lime  Pnlver 
|KIVmU>  UnESTDNC  ^"^  pulvertee  from  I  to  7  tons 
per  boar  and  can  be  ODerated 
with  ensrlnes  from  8  b.  p.  to  30 
h.  p.,  reducinsr  blgr  60  lb.  rocks 
to  dust.     U  crushed  stooe  is 
wanted,  simply  push  a  lever. 
Crushes  to  any  size  for  road 
_   and  concrete  work.  Portable— 
n>  SVX^  Sold  on  a  guarantee. 

If  yoti  have  a  limestone  ledge  on  or  near  ^our 
farm,  don'tletitgo  to  waste. 

Not  only  can  you  double  the  fertility  of  your 
own  soil  by  spreading  Pulverd  limestone,  bat 
you  can  sell  the  lime  to  your  neighbors  at  an 
attractive  profit. 

Yonr  Lime  Pnlver  will  pay  yon  big  returns. 
Requires  no  experience.  Simply  belt  it  to  your 
engine  or  tractor  and  feed  the  rock. 

WRITB  TODAY 
lor  Big  36-Paze  Color         ^-v.  D*^ 

Illustrated  Cat  a  n>f        ^iV  ** 

and  Special  Fropot*'  ^EstfTV  RaaIt 
tion—  Cash  or  Easp  yr^t^W-^i  OUOK 
Termt  —  on  how  to 
turn  yonr  rocks  into 
dollars.  Be  sore  to 
give  b.  p.  of  yottf 
engine. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG. 
CO. 

895  First  Ave. 
Colnmbas,     -     Ohio 
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BuOd  yonr  silo  to  last  as 
long  as   yon  live  to   ma 
your  farm.    Durable  tile- 
first  cost  only  cost.  "Ship- 
lap"  blocks— stronsrerwalls. 
Less  mortar  exposed— silage 
settles  and  keeps    better. 
Twisted  steel  reinforcing— 
steel  hip  roof— steel  chute. 
Write  for  catalog. 
f.lW.  yieata 
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WARNING! 

Don't  Pay  High  Prices  For 

DRIED    BEET   PULP 

We  hear  of  some  unnecessarily  high  prices 
being  paid  by  dairymen  for  our  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  and  therefore  announce  that  no  dealer 
should  charge  more  than  $44.60  per  ton  sacked, 
ai:  stations  taking  Philadelphia  rate  of  freight, 
or  $  4  per  ton  Pittsburgh  rate,  if  taken  at 
dealer's  store. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.. 

[Detroit,  Mich. 
December  1 3th.  1917. 
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ICE  SKATES. 


The  All  Clamp  Hockey  Is  the  ideal 
skate  for  boys.  Sizes  run  from 
<>%  to  1114  Inches.  Cast  Steel  nin- 
nera,  polished,  full  nickel  plated. 
Send  us  three  yearly  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  75 
cents  each  and  we  will  send  you 
the  skates  by  prepaid  post. 

PENNSYI.VANU  FAHMER 
261  S.  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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VennsytVania  Farmer 


December  22,  1917. 
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OF   MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By    FRANIi  H.  SPEARMAN 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS  Day  was  breaking  when  the  night 

Henry   de   Spain   is   the  Manager  of  the  boss,  standing  in  the  doorwav  at  the 

stage    line    running    between    the    rich    mines  _,    ,    .                                         uuui  wajr    <ti,   luo 

of  the  Spanish  Sinks  and  the  town  of  Sleepy  Calabasas    barns,    saw    a    horseman 

Cat.      He   immediately  gets   into   trouble   with  -ij;_-_    _*           ,    ,           , 

merobers    of    the    Morgan    Gang,    with    head-  "aing    at     a     leisurely     pace     up     the 

quarters     at     Morgan's     GKap.       DeSpain     in  Thief      River     road.        The 


It? 


at  the  sight  of  the  thinned,  familiar       His    friends    saw    that   something 

face  behind  Elpaso's  chair,  starting,  was    absorbing   him   In    an    unusual, 

opened  like  full  moons.     The  big  fel-  even  an  eitraordinary  way,  yet  none 

low   spread  one   hand  out,   his  cards  could  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion 

hidden  within  It,  and  with  the  other  as  to   what   It   was.     When   Scott   in 

hand   prudently   drew  down   his   pile  secret  conference  was  appealed  to  oy 

of     chips.        "Gentlemen,"     he     said  Jeffries,  he  smiled  foolishly,  at  a  io66, 

lightly,  "this  game  Is  Interned."     He  and  shook  his  head, 
rose  and  put  a  silent  hand  across  the        Lefever  argued  with  less  reticence, 

table        over        Elpaso's        shoulder,  "it  stands  to  reason,  Jeffries,     a  man 

"Henry."    he   exclaimed    impassively,  that  went   thru  that  ten  minutes  at 

"one  question  If  you  please— and  only  Calabasas    would    naturally    think    a 

one:      How    In    thunder   did    you   do  good  deal   about   what   he  is   getting 

out  of  his  Job,   and  what  his  future 

CHAPTER   XVII  chances  are  for  being  promoted  an.v 

minute,    day    or    night,    by    a    forty- 

™  *^  "Perhaps  his  salary  had  better  be 
doins  his  dutv  as"  Manager  is  brought  into  '-.-.  -««u.  i uc  bamman  One  week  went  to  repairs.  To  a  raised,"  conceded  Jeffries  reflective- 
two  fights  with  Morgan's  men  and  is  soon  a    Scrutinized  the  approaching  stranger  man  of  action  such  a  week  is  longer  ly 

hunted    man.      In    the    me«ntime    he    falls    m     ^\nao.\-,     'ri,  ..  "o^n.    »■»    luue^i  ij. 

love  with  Nan  Morgan,  niece  of  the  leader  of    cioseiy.  1  fiere  was  sonlething  strange   than     ten     years     of     service.        But        "I  flgnre  "  ouraued   I  Af«vpr    "th«» 

'}:  t'o''/nds^'(llIe"^X'n'%nTiV\i"m';l?f    f^^    something  familiar  1«   the   out-   chained   to   a  bed   In   the  Sleepy  Cat  he    has    already   eaved    the    company 

:ar1,fMusii^Mr;t;u^n'^flIo^7a^^•sVap^    nrj;'/L'''l  *"/".?•      ^"'    '"''"''   *^'   ^°'^*'^''    ^^    ^P**"    '^^'^    "^^    ^^*^^P^  «"y  thousands  in   depredations  dur- 

Here  he   is  discovered   by  Ran.   and   nursed    nignt-rider  had  dismounted  In   front    from  one  week  of  thinking,   and  for  Ing  the  next  vear  or  two      Th*  raio 

back   to   life.      She  regard*   him   as   an   enemy     ^t    the    harn    Hnnr     i,y-rr.^A    i.«»    i, ,„    .u    *  ,,...-  ^.       I       .    \,  * "®  Cala- 

of  the  family,  but  tales  pity  on  him  in  his    °^   ^^^   ^^^   ^oor,    turned   his   horse   that    week    he    thought    about    Nan  basas  gang  is  busted  for  five  years— 

desperate  condition.  He  t.lls  her  the  story  loose,  and.  limping  stiffly,  walked  Morean.  f  h«„  „,«.,i^  «„.„...--..,.  ^ .  ,  .  .. 
of  his  life  and  the  conditions  that  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  her  family.  Still 
doubting  him.  Nan  brings  food  to  nourish  him 
until  one  day  he  saves  her  from  an  en- 
counter with  her  cousin.  Gale  Morgan.  Be- 
ing discovered,  de  Spain  has  to  escape  and 
Nan  shows  him  a  secret  trail  out  of  the 
mountains  and  furnishes  a  horse  for  him  to 
ride    back    to    his     friends. 


they  would  eat  out  of  his  hand — Isn't 


CHAPTER  XVI    (Concluded)  room    upstairs 


ping    stiffly,    walked  Morgan, 

forward  on,  foot,  the  man  nibbed  his        He   rebelled   at   the   situation   that  that   so.    Bob? 

eyes    hard    before    he    could    believe  had  placed   him   at  enmity   with   her  "The  Calabasas  gang,  yes;  not  the 

them.      Then    he   uttered    an    incred-  kinsfolk,    yet    he    realized    there   was  Morgans." 

ulous    greeting    and    led     Henry    de  no  help  for  this.     The  Morgans  were  John's  eves  opened  on   Scott  with 

Spain  Into  the  barn  office.  a    law    unto    themselves.      Hardened  that    solemnity    he   could    assume   to 

There's   friends  of  yours  in   your  men  with  a  hardened  code,  they  lived  bolster   a   badly   unconvincing   state- 

m    upstairs    right    now."    he    de-  in    their    fastness    like    lahmaelites.  ment.      "Not  now.  Bob.     Not  now    I 

Nan    indicated  the    horse   she   had    clared,  bulging  with  shock.  DeSpain,  Counselled  by  their  leader,  old  Duke  admit;  but  they  will." 

brought.      De   Spain   protested:                sitting  down,  forbade  the  bamman  to  Morgan,   brains   of   the  clan   and   in-  Scott  only  smiled.     "What  do  you 

"I    could    ride    a    ranorback— why    disturb  them,  only  asking  who  they  fluentlal  enough  to  keep  outside  the  make  out  of  the  way  he  acts?"  per- 

take  all  that  trouble  for  me?"                were.  penalties  of  the  law  themselves,  their  sisted  Lefever,  resenting  his  compan- 

"If  you  don't  start  while  you  have        When   he  had   asked   half  a  dozen  understanding    with    the  outlaws    of  ion's  incredulity, 

a  chance  you  will  undo  everything  I    ™ore   leisurely   questions   and   avoid-  the   Sinks    was   apparently   complete, 
have  tried  to  do  to  avoid  a  fight." 

The  wini  stirring  softly,  sat  the 
aspen  leaves  quivering.  The  stars, 
chilled   in   the   thin,  clear  night   air. 


were. 

pcuaiiico   UL    LUC    law    kucuiDCivca.    men      si| 

len   he  had   asked   half  a  dozen    understanding    with    the  outlaws    of  io 

^ .                 ...  -  -  -  -  "I  can't  make  anything  of  it."  pre- 

ed    answering    twice    as    many,    the   and  the  hospitality  of  one  or  another   mised  Bob.  "except  that  he  has  some- 
bamman      at      de     ° — '-'~      " 


happened    from    the    time    he 
jumped    thru    the    window    at    Cala- 


The  two  standing  at  the  norses 
head  listened  together  in  the  dark- 
ness. De  Spain,  leaning  forward, 
said    something   in   a    low,    laughing 


you    mean,    what   hap- 


Spain  8      request    of  their  following  within  the  Gap  af-   thing  on  his  mind.     If  you'll  tell  me 
helped  him  up-stairs.     Beside  himself    forded   a   refuge    for  practically   any    what 
with     excitement,     the     night     boss   mountain  criminal, 
hung    diamond-like    in    the    heavens    turned,  grinning,  as  he  laid  one  hand        But  none  of  these  reflections  light-    basas   till    he   walked   Into   his   room 
and  the  eastern  sky   across   the  dig-    on   the  door-knob  and   the  other  on   ©ned  de  Spain's  burden  of  discontent,    that  night  at  the  barn,  I'll  tell  you 
tant  desert  paled  for  theijrising  moon,    de  Spain's  shoulder.  One   thought   alone    possessed    him —   what    he's   thinking  about." 

"Yon     couldn't     have    come,"    he  Nan;     her    comely    body,    which    he        "What    do 
w'bispered  loudly,  "at  a  better  time."   worshipped  to  the  tips  of  her  grace-   pened?" 

The  entryway  was  dark,  apd  from   ful  fingers;   her  alert  mind,  which  he        "Henry  left  some  things  out  of  his 
the    silence    within    the    room    one  saw  reflected  in  the  simplest  thought   story." 
voice.     Nan  made  no  answer      Taen.    night    have    thought    Its    occupants,    she  expressed;  her  mobile  lips,  which        "How  do  you  know?" 
bending,  he  took  her  hand   and.   be-    if  there  were  such,  wrapped  In  slum-    he  followed   to   the  least  sound   they        "i   heard   him   tell  It." 
fore  she  could   release   it,   caught   it    ber.     But  at  Intervals  a  faint  click-   gave  forth!     The  longer  he  pictured        Jeffries,    acting    without    delay   on 
up  to  his  lips.  Ing  sound  could  be  heard.    The  night    her.   figured  as  she  had   appeared   to   the  suspicion  that  de  Spain  was  get- 

For  a  long  time  after  he  had  gone  man  threw  open  the  door.  By  the  him  llkefia  phantom  on  Music  Moun-  ting  reedy  to  resign,  raised  his  sal- 
she  stood  listening  for  a  shot — won-  light  of  tha  stage  dash-lamps,  one  tain,  the  more  he  longed  to  be  back  ary.  To  his  surprise,  de  Spain  told 
flering.  breathless  at  moments,  whe-  set  on  the  dresser  and  the  other  on  at  the  foot  of  It,  wounded  again  and  him  that  the  company  was  already 
ther  de  Spain  could  get  past  the  wait-  a  window  ledge,  four  men  sat  about  famished.  And  the  Impulse  that  paying  him  more  than  he  was  worth 
Ing  traps.  The  moon  came  up.  and  a  rickety  table  in  a  llfe-and-death  moved  him  the  first  moment  he  could  and  declined  the  raise;  yet  he  took 
still  lingering,  torn  with  suspense,  struggle  at  cards.  No  voice  broke  get  out  of  bed  and  into  a  saddle  was  nobody  whomsoever  into  his  confi- 
=he  watched  a  drift  of  fieecy  clouds    the  tense  silence,  not  even  when  the    to  spur  his  way  hard  and  fast  to  her;    Bence. 

"ken  It.  She  scanned  anxiously  door  was  thrown  broadly  open.  to  make  her.  against  a  score  of  hurley  However,  the  scent  of  something 
♦he  wrinkled  face  of  the  desert  which.  No  one — neither  Lefever,  Scott,  cousins,  his  own;  and  never  to  re-  concealed  in  de  Spain's  story  had 
"•'^h  a  woman's  craft,  hides  at  night  Prank  Elpaso.  nor  McAlpIn — looked  lease  her  from  his  sudden  arms  long  before  touched  Lefever's  own 
the  accidents  of  age.  It  seemed  to  up  when  de  Spain  walked  Into  the  again.  nostrils,  and  he  was  stimulated  by 
Nan  as  If  she  could  overlook  every  room.  and.  with  the  night  man  tip-  with  de  Spain,  to  think  was  to  do;  mere  pride  to  run  the  secret  down, 
foot  of  the  motionless  sea  for  miles  toeing  behind,  advanced  composedly  at  least  to  do  something,  but  not  Accordingly,  he  set  himself  to  find! 
before  her;  but  she  well  knew  how  toward  the  group.  Even  then  his  without  further  careful  thinking,  in  a  decent  way,  something  In  the 
mnoh  it  could  conceal  of  ambush  presence  would  have  passed  un-  and  not  without  anticipating  every  nature  of  an  explanation, 
and  death  even  when  it  professed  noticed,  but  that  Bob  Scott's  ear  chance  of  failure.  And  his  manner  De  Spain,  in  the  Interval,  made 
so  fairly  to  reveal  all.  Strain  her  mechanically  recorded  the  limping  was  to  cast  up  all  difficulties  and  no  progress  in  his  endeavor '  to  see 
eir?  as  she  would,  the  desert  gave  step  and  transmitted  to  his  trained  obstacles  in  a  situation,  brush  them  Nan.  The  one  man  in  the  country 
h-r-k  no  ripple  of  sound.  No  shot  intelligence  merely  notice  of  some-  aside,  and  have  his  will  if  the  heav-  who  could  have  surmised  the  situ- 
echoed   from   its   sinister  recess— not    thing  unusual.  „»  fell.     Such  a  temperament  he  had    a<Ion    between    the    two the    bam 

even   the  clatter  of  retreating  hoofs.        Scott,  picking  up  his  card?  one  at    Inherited     from     his     father's     firey   boss.  McAlpIn— If  he  entertained  sus- 
De  Spain,  true  to  all  she  had  ever    a   time   as   Lefever   dealt,    raised    his   heart     and     his     mother's     suffering,   spicions.  was  far  too  pawky  to  share 
heard  of  his  Indian-like  stealth,  had    eyes.      Startling  as   the  sight  of   the   close-set  lips  as  he   had   remembered    them   with   anyone, 
left  her  side  unabashed  and  unafraid    man    given    up   for   dead    must    have    them    in    the    little    picture    of    her;        When  two  weeks  had  passed  wlth- 
— living,  laughing,  paying  bold  court    been,  no  muscle  of  Bob  Scott's  body    and  he  now  set  himself,  while  doing  out   de   Spain's   having   seen   Nan   or 
to  her  even  when  she  stubbornly  re-    moved.      His    expression    of    surprise    his   routine    work    every    day.    to    do   having     heard     of     her    being     seen, 
fused  to  be  courted— and   had   made    slowly    dissolved     Into    a    grin    that  one    particular    thing— to    see,    talk,   the   conclusion   urged    itself   on   him 
himself  In   the  twinkling   of  an    eye    mutely  Invited  the  others,  as  he  had    plead  with,  stmggle  with  the  woman,   that  she  was  either  111  or  in  trouble 
a    part    of    the    silence    beyond — the    found  out  for  himself,  to  find  out  for   or    girl,    rather — child    even,    to    his  -^perhaps     In     trouble     for    helping 
silence     of     the     night,     the     wind,    themselves.                                                   thoughts,    so    fragile    she    was— this   him;   a  moment  later  he  was  laying 
the  stars,  the  waste  of  sand,  and  of        Lpfever    finished    his    deal,    threw   girl  who  had  given  him  back  his  life   plans  to  get  Into  the  gap  to  find  out. 
all    the   mystery    that    brooded    upon    down    the    pack    and    picked    up    his   against  her  own  marauding  relatives.        Nothing  In   the  way  of  a  venture 
It.     She  would  have  welcomed  In  her    hand.       His    suspicious     eyes     never        For    many     days     Nan     seemed     a  could  be  more  foolhardy this  he  ad- 
keen  suspense,  a  sound  of  some  kind,    rose    above    the    level    of    the    faces   match  for  all  the  wiles  de  Spain  could   mltted   to  himself nothing,   he  con- 
some  reminder  that  he  yet  lived  and    at  the  table;  but  whei  he  had  thum-   use  to  catch  sight  of  her.     He  spent  goled  himself  by  reflecting,  but  some- 
conld  yet  laugh;   none  came.                    bed    his   cards   and   looked    from   one   his  days  riding  up  and  down  the  line    thing    stronger    than    danger    could 
When  It  seemed  as  if  an  hour  mu?t    to  the  other  of  the  remaining  play-   on    horseback;     driving    behind     his  Justify  it.     Of  all  the  motley  Morgan 
havf-  passed  Nan  felt  her  way  noise-    ers   to   read    the   weather-signals,    he   team;    on   the  stages;    In  and  out  of   following  within  the  mountain  fast- 
lessly  home.     Sh<»  regained  her  room    perceived  on  Scott's  face  an  unwonted    the  streets  of  Sleepy  Cat— nominally   ness  he  could  count  on  but  one  man 
as  she  had  left  it,  through  her  east    expression,  and  looked  to  where  the.  looking  for  stock,  for  equipment,  for   to  help  him  in  the  slightest  degree— 
w'ndow,  and  throwing  herself  across    scout's   gaze   was   turned   for  an   ex-  •upplies,  or  frankly  for  nothing — but    this    was    the    dereliclt.    Bull    Page, 
her  bed,  fell  Into  a  heavy  sleep.          planation  of  it.     Lefever's  own  eyes  always  looking  tot  Nan.                         There  wae  no  obolce  but  to  use  him. 
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and  he  was  easily  enlisted,  for  the 
Calabasas  affair  had  made  a  heroic 
figure  of  de  Spain  in  the  bar-rooms. 
De  Spain,  accordingly,  lay  in  wait 
for  the  old  man  and  intercepted  him 
one  day  on  the  road  to  Sleepy  Cat, 
walking  the  twenty  miles  patiently 
for  his  whiskey. 

"You  must  be  the  only  man  in  the 
Gap,  Bull,  that  can't  borrow  or  steal 
a  horse  to  ride,"  remarked  de  Spain, 
stopping  him  near  the  rivei  bridge. 
Page  pushed  back  the  broken  brim 
of  his  hat  and  looked  up.  "You 
wouldn't  believe  it,"  he  said,  im- 
parting a  cheerful  confidence,  "but 
ten  years  ago  I  had  horses  to  lend  to 
every  man  'tween  here  and  Thief 
River."  He  nodded  toward  Sleepy 
Cat  with  a  wrecked  smile  and  by  r, 
dramatic  chance  the  broken  hat  brim 
fell  with  the  words:  "They've  got 
'em   all." 

"Your  fault.  Bull." 
"Say!"  Up  wen'.  ',he  broken  brim, 
and  tLe  whiskied  ^ace  lighted  with  a 
shaking  smile,  "you  turned  some 
trick  on  that  Caiabasas  crew — some 
fight,"  BuL  chuckled. 

' Uuli,  !3  old  Duke  Morgan  a  Re- 

ubiican?" 

Bull  looked  surprised   at  the  turn 

r?  de  Spain's  question,  but  answered 

in    good    faith:      "Duke   votes    'most 

any  ticket  that's  agin  the  railroad." 

"How    about    picking    a   couple  of 

?ood     barnmen     over    in     the     Gap, 

Bull?" 

"What  kind  of  a  job  y'  got?" 
"See  McAlpin  the  next  time  you're 
over   at   Calabasas.      How   about   the 
girl  that  lives  with  Duke?" 

Bull's  face  lighted.  "Nan!  Say! 
she's  a  little  hummer!" 

"I  hear  she's  gone  down  to  Thief 
River    teaching   school." 

"Came  by  Duke's  less'n  three  hours 
ago.  Seen  her  in  the  kitchen  makin' 
bread." 

"They're  looking  for  a  school- 
teacher down  there,  anyway.  Much 
sickness  in  the  Gap  lately,  Bull?" 

"On'y  sickness  I  knowed  lately  is 
what  you're  responsible  for  y'self," 
retorted  Bill  with  a  grin.  "Pity  y' 
left  over  any  chips  at  all  from  that 
Calabasas  Job,  eh?" 

"See     McAlpIn,     BTill,     next    time 
you're  over  Calabasas  way.     Here" — 
de   Spain    drew   some   currency    from 
his  pocket  and  handed  a  bill  to  Page. 
"Go  get  your  hair  cut.     Doh't   talk 
too  much — wear  your  whiskers  long 
and  your  tongue  short." 
"Rlght-o!" 
"You  understand." 
"Take  it  from  old  Bull  Page,  he's 
a     world's     wonder    sucker,    but -he 
knows  his  friends." 

"But  remember  this — you  don't 
know  me.  If  anybody  knows  you  are  a 
friend  of  mine,  you  are  no  good  to 
me.     See?" 

Bull  was  beyond  expressing  his 
comprehension  in  words  alone.  He 
winked,  nodded,  and  screwed  his  face 
into  a  thousand  wrinkles.  De  Spain, 
wheeling,  rode  away,  the  old  man 
blinking  first  after  him.  and  then  at 
the  money  in  his  hand.  He  didn't 
profess  to  understand  anything  In 
the  high  country,  but  he  could  still 
distinguish  the  principal  figures  at 
the  end  of  a  bank-note.  When  he 
tramped  to  Calabasas  the  next  day 
'o  Interview  McAlpin  he  received 
more  .advice,  with  a  strong  burr, 
about  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and 
a  little  expense  money  to  run  him  un- 
til an  opening  presented  itself  on  the 
pay-roll. 

But  long  before  Bull  Page  reached 
Calabasas  that  day  de  Spain  had 
acted.  When  he  left  Bull  at  the 
bridge,  he  started  for  Calabasas.  took 
supper  there;  ordered  a  saddle-horse 
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for  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went 
to  his  room,  slept  soundly  and,  short- 
ly after  he  was  called,  started  for 
Music  Mountain.  He  walked  his 
horse  Into  the  Gap  and  rode  straight 
to  Duke  Morgan's  fortress.  Leaving 
the  horse  under  a  heavy  mountain- 
pine  close  to  the  road,  de  Spain 
walked  carefully  but  directly  around 
the  house  to  the  east  side.  The  sky 
was  cloudy  and  the  darkness  most 
complete.  He  made  his  way  as  close 
as  he  could  to  Nan's  window,  and 
raised  the  soft,  crooning  note  of  the 
desert  owl. 

After  a  while  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  outline  of  her  casement, 
an^,  with  much  patience  and  some 
little  skill  remaining  from  his  boy- 
hood days  he  kept  up  the  faint  call. 
Down  at  the  big  bam  the  the  chained 
watch-dog  tore  himself  with  a  fury 
of  barking  at  the  intruder,  but  moun- 
tain lions  were  common  in  the  Gap, 
and  the  noisy  sentinel  gained  no 
credit  for  his  alarm.  Indeed,  when 
the  dog  slackened  his  fierceness,  de 
Spain  threw  a  stone  over  his  way  tr 
encourage  a  fresh  outburst.  Bit 
neither  the  guardian  nor  the  in- 
truder was  able  to  arouse  any  one 
within  the  house. 

Undeterred  by  his  failure,  de 
Spain  held  his  ground  as  long  as  he 
dared.  When  daybreak  threatened, 
he  withdrew.  The  follo'^/ing  night 
he  was  in  the  Gap  earll'-.r.  and  with 
renewed  determination.  He  tossed  a 
pebble  into  Nan's  open  window  and 
renewed  his  soft  cal'.  Soon,  a  light 
flickered  for  an  instant  within  the 
room  and  died  out.  In  the  darkness 
following  this,  de  Spain  thought  he 
discerned  a  figure  outlined  at  the 
casement.  Some  minutes  later  a  door 
opened  and  closed.  He  repeated  the 
cry  of  the  owl,  and  could  hear  a 
footstep;  the  next  moment  he  whis- 
pered her  name  as  she  stood  before 
him. 

"What  is  it  you  want?"  she  asked, 
so  calmly  that  it  upset  him.  "Why 
do  you  come  here?" 

Where  he  stood  he  was  afraid  of 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  afraid 
of  his  own.  "To  see  you."  he  said, 
collecting  himself.  "Come  over  to 
the  pine-tree." 

Under  its  heavy  branches  where 
the  darXness  was  most  intense,  he 
told  her  why  he  had  come — because 
he  could  not  see  her  anywhere  out- 
side. 

"There  Is  nothing  to  see  me  about." 
she  responded,  still  calm.  "I  helped 
you  because  you  were  wounded.  I 
was  glad  to  see  you  get  away  with- 
out  fighting — I   hate   bloodshed." 

"But  put  yourself  in  my  place  a 
little,  won't  you?  After  what  you 
did  for  me,  isn't  It  natural  I  should 
want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  well 
and  not  In  any  trouble  on  my  ac- 
count?" 

"It  may  be  natural,  but  it  isn't 
necessary.  T  am  In  no  trouble.  No 
one  here   knows   I   even   know   you." 

"Excuse  me  for  coming,  then.  I 
couldn't  rest.  Nan,  without  knowing 
something.     I  was  here  last  night." 

"I  know  you  were." 

He  started.     "You  made  no  sign." 

"Why  should  I?  I  supposed  It  was 
you.  When  you  came  again  tonight 
I  knew  I  should  have  to  speak  to  you 
— at  least,  to  ask  you  not  to  come 
again." 

"But  you  will  be  in  and  out  of 
town  sometimes,    won't   you.   N:.n?" 

"If  I  am.  It  won't  be  to  talic  with 
you." 

The  words  were  spoken  deliber- 
ately. De  Spain  was  s'ient  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Not  even  to  apeak  to  me?" 
he  asked. 

"You  must  know  the  position  I  am 
'.  t''*S  y.l  |.i .;     .    :    .   - 


in,"  she  answered.  "And  what  a 
position  you  place  mc  In  if  I  am 
seen  to  speak  to  you.  Thia  Is  my 
home.  You  are  the  enemy  of  my  peo- 
ple." 

"Not  because  I  want  to  be." 

"And  you  can't  expect  them  not 
to  resent  any  acquaintance  on  my 
part   with   you." 

He  paused  before  continuing. 
"Do  you  count  Gale  Morgan  as  one  of 
your  people?"   he  asked  evenly. 

"I  suppose  I  must." 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to 
count  all  of  your  well-wishers,  those 
who  would  defend  you  with  their 
lives,  among  your  people?"  She 
made  no  answer.  "Aren't  they  the 
kind  of  p<»ople,"  he  persisted,  "you 
need  when  you  are  in  trouble?" 

"You  needn't  remind  me  I  should 
be  gra'eful  to  you " 

"Nm!"  he- exclaimed. 

"/•'or  I  am,"  she  continued,  un- 
moved.    "But—; — " 

"Its  a  shame  to  accuse  me  in  that 
way." 

"Yoi  were  thinking  when  you 
spoke  of  what  happened  with  Gale 
on   Music   Mountain  ' 

"I  wish  to  Clod  you  and  I  were  on 
Music  Mountain  again!  I  never  lived 
or  did  anything  worth  living  for, 
till  you  came  to  me  that  day  on  Mu- 
sic Mountain.  Its  true  I  was  think- 
ing of  what  happened  when  I  spoke 
— but  not  to  remind  you  you  owed 
anything  to  me.  You  don't;  get  that 
out  of  your  head." 

"I  do,  tho." 

"I  spoke  in  the  way  I  did  because 
I  wanted  to  remind  you  of  what 
might  happen  some  day  when  I'm 
not   near." 

"I  shan't  be  caught  off  my  guard 
again.  I  know  how  to  defend  my- 
self from  a  drunken  man." 

He  could  not  restrain  all  the  bit- 
terness he  felt.  ^ 

"That  man."  he  said  deliberately, 
"is  more  dangerous  sober  than 
drunk." 

"When  '  can't  defend  myself,  my 
uncle  will  defend  me." 

"Ask  him  to  ret  me  help." 

"He  doesn't  need  any  help.  And 
he  would  never  ask  you,  if  he  did.  I 
can't  live  at  home  and  know  you; 
that  is  why  I  ask  you  not  to  come 
again." 

He  was  silent.  "Don't  you  think, 
all  things  considered."  she  hesitated, 
as  if  not  knowing  how  easiest  to  put 
it.  "you  ought  to  be  willing  to  shake 
hands  and  say  good-bye?" 

"Why.  if  you  wish  it,"  he  an- 
swered, taken  aback.  And  he  added 
rore  quietly,  "yes,  if  you  say  so." 

"I  mean  for  good." 

"I — "  he  returned,  pausing, 
•don't." 

"You  are  not  willing  to  be  fa'.. 

"I  want  to  be  fair — I  don't  war  to 
promise  more  than  human  aa':ure 
will  stand  foj — and  then  ^reak  my 
word." 

"I  am  not  asking  a  whole  lot." 

"Not  a  whole  lot  to  you.  I  know. 
But  do  you  re?Ily  mean  that  you 
don't  want  ms  ever  to  speak  to  you 
again?" 

"If  yc-;  must  put  it  that  way — 
es." 

"Tiell,"  he  took  a  long  breath, 
"t'::ere  Is  one  way  to  make  sure  of 
:;nat.  I'll  tell  you  honestly  I  don't 
want  to  stand  In  the  way  of  such  a 
wish  If  its  really  yours.  As  you 
have  said.  It  Isn't  fair,  perhaps,  for 
me  to  go  against  it.  Got  your  plstOi 
with  you.  Nan?" 

"No." 

"That  is  the  way  you  take  care  ot 
yourself,  is  it?" 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you  " 

"You    ought    to    be   asbamed    of 
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yourself  not  to  be.  And^  you  don't 
even  know  whom  you'll  meet  before 
you  can  lock  the  front  door  again. 
You  promised  me  never  to  go  out 
without  it.  Promise  me  that  once 
more,  will  you?"  She  did  as  he  asked 
her.  "Now  give  me  your  hand, 
please,"  he  went  on.  "Take  hold  of 
this." 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  butt  of  my  revolver.  Don't 
be  afraid."  She  heard  the  slight 
click  of  the  hammer  with  a  thrill 
of  strange  apprehension.  "What  are 
you  doing?"  she  demanded  hurried- 
ly. 

"Put  your  finger  on  the  trigger — 
80.      It   Is  cocked.      Now   pull." 

She  caught  her  breath.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

He  was  holding  the  gun  in  his  two 
hands,  his  fingers  overlapping  hers, 
the  muzzle  at  the  breast  of  his 
Jacket.  "Pull,"  he  repeated,  "that's 
all  you  have  to  do;  I'm  steadying 
it." 

She  snatched  back  her  hand. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  cried. 
"For  me  to  kill   you?      Shame!" 

"You  are  too  excited — all  I  asked 
you  was  to  take  the  trouble  to  crooK 
your  finger — and  I'll  never  speak  cc 
you  again — you'll  have  your  wish 
forever." 

"Shame!" 

"Why  shame?"  he  -^.to-ted.  "I 
mean  what  I  say.  If  ^-  •  neant  what 
you  said,  why  don',  you  put  it  out 
of  my  power  ever  tc  speak  to  you? 
Do  you  want  me  to  pu^i  the  trigger?" 

"I  told  you  once  I'n:  not  an  as- 
sassin— how  dar3  you  ask  me  to  do 
such  a  thing?"  she  cried  furiously. 

"Call  your  uncle."  he  suggested 
cooly.  "You  may  hold  this  meantime 
eo  you'll  know  he's  in  no  danger. 
Take  my  gun  and  call  your  uncle — " 

"Shame  on  you!" 

"Call  Gale — call  any  man  in  the 
Gap — thej'lJ  jump  at  the  chance." 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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Vincle  Amos  says:  "We  used  to 
tnink  $1  potatoes  was  a  dream.  After 
raisin*  'em.  we  know  that  they  are 
more  like  a  nightmare.  But  they  are 
Just  as  fillin'  as  ever  and  a  lot  of  poor 
people  are  goin'  to  have  Just  as  much 
trouble  raisin'  the  dollar  as  I  had  in 
raisin'  the  potatoes". 
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Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 


Vennsytvania  Farmer 


"^2& 8'2*5*o«"f.r*,«f **''"•'*''   ""^'*     Island   broilers     fancy.    38®40c;    old    rocg- 
at  J^.25.W8.25    per    barrel.  t»r«,    22c;    aqnaba,    f2.75@6.75    per    doien. 

Spriat    duclM,    p«r   Jb^    27c;    turk«ya,    fresh 
killed,    34c. 


Philadelphia,    Deo.   17,    1917 
Th*    condition    of    the    potato    ma 
rather  peculiar  and  hard  to  understand.     With 
only    3ti    cars   of   potat«e8    in    both    th«  Read- 
and     I'eunsylvanitt     yarda     together,      hardly 


There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  cran- 
berries left  on  the  market  and  these  are 
celling  at  Terr  high  price*  nmgiag  from 
$14@15  per  DsrreT  for  best  berries  with 
some    poor    and    weak    berries    at    $12®  13. 

Crates    bring  all   the   way    from    »8.60®4.75.     and  western.  •2@2.50  ier  Vdo4b«  "ckrroTs" 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  also  in  extremely     f2@8.50    bbl       ""       "  *""  ^""^o*-     t^arrots, 

X"/"PPl^  ^?I  ^^^  season  of  the  year,  when         Apples.— Mcintosh.  94@«;  Jonathan    U@ 
Plondas  should  be  practically  at  their  height.      "•     ^—^    t_^-_.   .     •^r„«:"°  ■  Ji «"••"»•"!.  ♦•» 

fin       AMAi^nn*      A#      4U.»       ..—  *-. ~-k_       t:  _t.  A.       t«      _ 


Vegetables  and  Greens. — Beets,  bbl.,  t2.25 
@3.  Onions  per  100-lb.  bag  $1(212.25. 
Potatoes,  Jersey,  |1.38@2  per  100  Iba;  siate 


December  S2,  1917, 

Corn. — N«niul. 

Bye.— Nearby,    ag  to   gaality,    11.75®  1.80. 
•  OSAS8  SEED  MABKEX 


Toledo,    O-   Dec.    17,    19 17 
«  in^'tw^ — Prime  cash,  new,  |16.35-  old, 

..  ....  ......  6r.;;:„«-/--';«;;?;;r,).^r:„;K  l^^.^ntU^W^^s^'^  tJrr-Si;i-"vS''4l;v 

'     ^•^^'  l^J^^^y^  fl^'6:  Ma«h,  $14.80.  'rimotbyl: 

Prime    cash,    old,     $3.60:     new,    $8.70;     D*. 
xember,    $8.70;    March.    i8.90. 


prices  are  ruling  very  high,   and  some  of  the 
very    best    are    selling    around    $7  @ 7.25    per 


enough    for    one    day's   supply"  under   no'rma'l    aS*.Jft'''-j»f ''fK*  """''"K  <"»  ,**«''»  »»  ^"^  »« 
oonditioM     thB    murir».    ./tTfl,,""  _._„-™^    f 2-50,    With    the    average    sales    being    made 


conditions,    the    market    continues    very    alow    fw,™    e^S 
■with   the   trade  not   appearing  to  care   wheth-  feiffo 

«r     they      buy     potatoes     or     not.      Pennsyl- 
Tania    potatoes    are    slightly    higher   than    last 


I.AV0A5TEB  ZJVB  STOCK 


Pooltry 

eek,   "ranging     from     $2.3'o&i)"2.tiO     pe"r"  cw"  fi.?''^.  J-^,.!i  ^z'""'''*  n".  •*'5''*'?' ,*PP""i<='''°« 

New    York   state's   are    selline   at   «2  20toj2  as  i^    demand    for    all    kinds    of    fancy    fruits, 

per  cwt.     There  huVe   been'So'fre'sVSr^ivku  tTt  Tm''   "  '?^y.  *'^tive,_  and  the   mar- 

of    Eastern    Shore    barrel    stock    for    several  tuAeys    are 

days.      Xearby    stock    in     %     bushel    baskets  .nd     excentio 

oontinues  to  sell  at  75® 85c.  ^^j   tuJkeyg 

Sweet    potatoes    are    in    light    supply    and  qq^idV    i^io    .„™..    ^,  ^       ,^  - 

ew  J^r^e^y   4T;/ketrare"i!.1ng"af$fe  f^^nd^ingt'-fowr^X^ckl^s^J  f^U  ^r'e 

1.30    for    be7t    sUck.     while    JS^rtr  *  grades  ?^  ^T^^o"."*.  !"«!•"•   ""d   ^^^   "«.  bringing 
range  from  $1.15®  1.20.     Quite  a  few  Mary  " 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1917. 

Receipt*  of  cattle   today   were  8,240   head 

88    compared    with    3,301    head    last    Monday. 

The  market  was  active  and  prices  held  about 

steady    with     last    week.       The    yards    were 


NEW  TOBK  MILK  MARKET 


from  24@29c  as  to  analitv  fancy  heaw  f»t  ^^  cnoice  lat  tieiiers,  »9.75&  10.50;  common 
fowl  being  wanted.  Brofl'in?chick?n7  Se  »t  •"**'""  heifers,  $6.15^7.15;  good  to 
practicall/nnchanged  from  Ta^st  week   /elHng     ^^i'5%y%^'^^f«T'',^'^®«  =    ""^^''l'"   ^  '^^ 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1917 
Demand  «how«  a  alightly  upward  tendency 
with  supply  and  demand  about  equal.  Th. 
tied  np  Friday's  guoply 
marked  shortage  on  that 
n«  are  that  the  Federal 
ill    bare   dfficolty    in   ar- 

^   -       -^ o--»  »»itv»o...,      ^        _    _-    _    1   regarding   price    befora 

$8.70@9.70:  common  to  medium,  $8(2^9;  January  1,  by  which-  time  it  must  report 
medium  Xo  good  stockprs,  $7.40@8.40;  good  -I'  nag  taken  a  mass  of  testimony.  This 
to  choice  fat   heifers,    $9.75®  10.50;    common     «nn*t   be   carefully   digested. 

-j:.         ^   .,„       --..  League    rates    for    December   are    $3.10   > 


i!L"-^   and   Delawares   in   bushel   hampers  have     ^rVcticaJr/ nncTanged  f^m'Ta^t  wee^VelMne  «^h<>'«y<>«ng  cow's,"' $7^@8T  In'edium  "to  "iood  tnndrM    for    three' peri^nT "milk";'" $2.34,"  o? 

been    in    the    market    this    week,    and    these    at   33®86c       Ducks   arr?n    eM^reouptt  ^^  cows,  $8.75^8 ;   bologna  and  fair  fresh  c?ws.  approximately    7.1    eentg    a    quart,     for    3  J 

J?imes!*Thilf  n1  *2's''an5®med'iums'  h'a've     2*@2f  c'    with''°an\"\.ionfJj_or  !5?fiff?=   ?«'.«*'?».'* /i>«_4  J>^L<"^.1=»   ^-<  ?-7?'J,  «"*   ♦S.SO    for    four^per<;en^'^    '" 

haa    also    been    a 


an    occasional     lot    hrinirinff     j.->.i»g^o.4u ;    medinm   to   good    bolojtna   bulls,     perceni;    ana    99.50    for    four    percent.      Re- 

a°eady    at    2'(S)26c       The?f     »7-15'S'«15 ;    fat    hulls.    $8.75(5.10.40;    good     c-e>pt8  of  milk   and  cream  in  40-qt.   cans   for 

^^l  dema;®  fo'r    rJbbYtl     '^J}'^i'\f!f>l^'''^}''''i^-^1'SJ'    ^^^^   !<>     ?rr,'L5P'**°«   »"•    ^^   ^"«   »«    follows:* 


sold   at  $1.15@1.25. 

VegeubloB 
The  dried   bean  market  is  ruling  yery  firm    "'fivV  nonltrV  "i^'i^i^' m^a^fin,,   .;«>.   .    »^.i     ™Pd>uni  stock  heifers.  $9(ai0.90;   best  grade 
!tf>lj'^„\^\^/!.'tf'i?'lL?'l-r--!.:-'>»!^   -^^    deiL;d^nHri"es'"rre"fi?m"U^'omefra'     "t?'   !«-5S®!;??J   ^A^"   «"4'  *«@^;f«; 


with   cottontails  aelling  at   65@85o  per  pair.     "^T"?.  'l'"'^-#    "^'  I^ fnl\^n 
and    Jacks    at    85c@$1.15.  *-       i'      .     good    stock    hejfers.    fe40<»7; 


)  7j^50 ;    medium    to 
common    to 


being  picked  up  as  fast  as  they  arrive  at  $16 

per         ■        " 

in    1 

•ompet 

somewhat 

There    is    quite    a    demand    for   Red    Kidney 

•t    $15.50    per    cwt.       Oreen    Florida    beans 


totalled 

prices 

$17 


I  '••••«  I 


values     on     this     stock     are     very     irregular.    «,nd  at   22<ffi!ill^ 
Winter    beets    from    Pennsylvania,    New    Jer-    "•"*  '*   2Z®»»C 


My  and  New  York  states  have  been  in  light 
supply  and  the  market  is  ruling  firm,  best 
stock  selling  up  to  $3.50  per  barrel,  while 
poorer  grades  bring  on  down  as  low  as 
$2.75.  Bunch  beets  continue  firm  and  active 
at   $2.50®  8.50    per    100.      Carrot*    are    more 


Eggs 


Pittsburgh,   Pa..   Dec.    15,    1917. 

Hay. — Very  little  hay  coming  thru  except 
on  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Even  this 
is  coming  in  sparingly  now  and  readily  dis- 
posed of  at  top  prices.  The  cold  weather 
has  retarded  shipments  a&  also  have  various 
embargoes    which    are   gndiially   being   lifted. 

No.   1  timothy.   $29@ ""  '       

@  27.50;   No.   3  do.    $24 


Railroad 

Erie    

Susquehanna 
West  Shore  . 
Lackawanna 
N.   Y.    Central    (long'VaiiJ) 
Inelading  Rutland    . . . 

Ontario     

Lehigh    Valley    ........... 

New  Havea  .^  i<^  «'.->'.-.  ^,, 
Pennsylvania  . .' . .  .V. .". . .' 
Other    Sources    


Milk 

a«,798 

5,463 

9,410 

64,341 

9«,182 
38,828 
41,471 

8,«84 
5,588 


Cream 

1,397 

42 

840 

975 

1,631 

1,568 

377 

3 

170 

148 


Totals     305,720         7,151 

TOBAOOO   MARKET 

The    buyini^   atorm    haa    subsided    sad   the 


lots   that  are   coming   are   far  from   adequate  mixed,    $28 

»   --UWIH/O..U    u«    iv/«       v,Brro™    lire    more     •'*"    «he   demand.      In    fact,    so    few   are    com-  30;    No.    2    .„,    ^^^^^^.    .,„.     . 

•Ctive    than    last    week    and    are    now    selling     '"*   il,1?'     'i^.'^hl^'fi^,*"     ''*""„  '"'*",    *^"  ''<>L"   $29^80;    No.    2    clover   $2«®2e. 
mt    50@«5o    per    %    basket    for   beat   grades     oS"'"'*    r^r^iVtJ  sh^'^t'"   TJ    .!<.«"„\i.^^;         Straw.— There  is  a  famine  on  straw  to  this 

Pennsylvania    grown     carrots     have    sold    up    Y^^cftl      wl?.  :»  ♦  ®'u^'''    •"^,.  "^^'J^^s    at  market,    arrivals    are   readily   grasped    at    top 

to   70@75c  per  basket,   but  these  were  extrS    fs^^V^d^zen"  ''"lA'iL'^Ji',"!..'^'"^,?  ««?7~:    »V'L«V  •»~??*', 


(I29  50- V   2'do    827  ™"ket   situation    is    relatively   quiet.      App.r- 

^^ft«^9«!.   v«    1    ult;  *?,"y    *'^«*    ^^°   wanted    to   sell    have    about 

t    ol£»^J?«/  iffif  ,*"    reported     and     the     holding     situation    i» 

^i./^I"^'"**.,?"®  largely  in   the  hands  of   those   who  ar«  tpI." 


There   is   an   actual   dearth  of   fine,    fancy, 
fresh  eggs  on  the  market,  and  the  few  small 

for    the   demand.      In    fact.    .0    few   are  Vom-     STiio^'?5?o^'er^mixed?**$r6®2irNo.''1     Iff^^''^" .»»«»»«  »•"«»•  «-'   those"who  are  rel.: 


Carefully  selected,  well 
graded  and  candled  eggs  are  jobbing  out 
all  the  way  from  60(5  65c  per  dozen. 


No.  1  oat  $13.25®  13.50;  No.  2  oat  $13® 
13.25;  No.  1  wheat  $12.75®  13;  No.  2  whoat 


LAKOASTER   PRODUCE 


fancy 

The  cabbage  market  has  continued  its  up- 
ward tendency  of  last  week,  and  beat  green, 
medium  sized  heads  are  selling  at  $38®  40 
per  ton,  with  large  and  poorer  grades  at 
$35®  36.      Cauliflower   is    now   rather  scarce 

on     the     market     and     best     stock     has     sold  

readily  at  $2.25  per  crate.     The  demand   for  Lancaster  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1917. 

celery  is  showing  some  improvement,  but  Market  business  today  was  seriously  af- 
l^rices  are  unchanged  from  last  week,  rang-  fected  by  the  country  roads  being  clogged 
ing    from    35®60c    per    bushel.       Eggplants    with  snow.     Only  a  few  farmers  could  break      i,.  . 

are    much    higher    than    last    week.      Supplies    their     way    thru    the    drifts    and    food     was    »n»Pn»enw-  or.i^r^aa  .     a     a     «he   toUl   production,    does   not   seem   to 'have 

have  been  very  light  and  best  southern  stock    scarce,      feggs    advanced    to   60    and    65c    per    gs^TsS^'-^^''*^  l\^,f*g!'"i  a^'J, '•"*"*     h^d    «    perceptible     influence     ii    filling    thS 
Mid    up    to    $5    per    crate.      This    is    an    ad-     dozen.      Dressed    turkeys    are    bringing    50c    85®85V4c,    No.    3    white    83®84^c.  demand.      It   is   almost   sure    that   SDecnlatori 

vance    of     $1.50     per     crate    over    our     last    per    lb.      There    was    no    curb    market,     and  

week's  quotations.  Horse  radish  continues  even  attendance  of  buyers  wss  light  due  to 
to  meet  with  a  fair  demand  and  rules  steady    the   frigid   weather. 

and  unchanged  at  $4.50@8  per  barrel.  Butter  and  Eggs. — Creamery  butter.  52® 
Florida    is    now    supplying    the    greater    part     54c   per   lb;    coultry    butter,   55c;    fresh   eggs 


lively  independent  and  ready  to  pin  their 
faith  to^-  the  future  in  prices.  The  faith  of 
such  growers  is  a  very  practical  one,  it  being 
r^rded  as  almost  sure  that  a  subetanfial 
advance  will  be  forthcoming  soon  as  the 
present    blockade     is    lifted.      It    should    be 

Far  io'rf-A'iSivals    light,    demand    r»«d;     '.SfS' belJw   «o"for"wnnner."\",**  T""  '" 
market  steady  »oia  j)eiow^f30^ror   wrappers   and  of    course 

Ne'       --         ■ 

^'STs.-^VeTHure  oats  arriving,  demand  is    I^'e^'Ve    JJ'ooS   iLi' tS^'^V  ^''^  ^'^V " 
becoming    verv    nr^Bt.     M^aini.    h«in»    ili«.     ff^. '"'..">    oonfess    that  _  they   have  far   less 


New     No      2     vellow    «15«(ffl«0-     No      8  *    '*'''**'    P^l"    '<""    ^^*'    relatively    small    per- 

ilkiw    81  53 1)  1^58          fl-58®l.»0.     No.     8  centage  of  fillings.     Indicating  what  may  de- 

''(SraTs.AVcrriittle  oats  arriving,  demand  is  I^'e^Ve    JJ'oonfesJ   ILI' tS^'^'V '^''/''V" 

becomine     verv    nreenL     repaints     beins    dia-  f  v    '"«,*<>    oonfess    that    they    have   far    less 

J^Sed    of   at"Jremirm^flg"r«f  woSfd  'advUe  '^ec^'to^'I'^lJ  .^l^^'^f '   •,"  '•<^»  «»  »«;»»  ^" 

shipments.  \.            i  '               ."     '*  '  Isrge   percentage  of 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


New  York   City,   Dec   17,    1917. 
Feed. — The  market  position   was  strong  on 


_  specul 
who  hare  bought  so  extensively  at  what 
seemed  dangerous  figures  have  in  reality 
made  a  very  wise  and  profitable  pnrehaie. 
The  existing  rigorous  weather  was  quite  un- 
favorable to  stripping  which  now  has  been 
so  repeatedly  delayed  that  little  will  be  ac- 
complished before  the  New  Year.  At  manv 
points   the   temperature  was   lower   than   in  a 

a  per  4-lb  basket."  ~  ~      ". ;  .'    .;r  .-..v-^"    : -?.-■    ,-.-   -    inir   tn   .nv   .viBnt   .ithoi-  t^r  .t.«t  «r  .li.t.nt     decade    and    snow    drifts     were     such 

While    prices  on   onions   are  abowing  very 

little    change     from    last    week,    the    general 

tone   of    the    market   is   fli-m.   and   it   looks   as 

tho    prices    might    go   higher.      Most    sales  of 

fresh  arrivals  are  selling  at  $2.75® 2.90  per 

100-lb    sack,    with    some    up    to    $3.       Some    ,^^„,   ■r^w^""   "»,  -v,   *-v>»^-"v    7»    ym.,    -»>..     „ 

miions    which    show    poor    condition    on    ac-     turnips,    15o    hi     pk;    spinach.    20c     ^4     pk ;     Quoted :        Western      spring,      in      100-pound 

d7^"t^2ie's:;iiig'r,o'r;ri2^r5.'^"/aJ^niSs  j:;;^Aiio^^^jr''  ''®'''  "*  '"'=  ruVin't5o'-;.oun^/';l?^tt^'rr^'i-vf',?3'flSi  faif''2?'D?c-?-ii'^^o.!o%-;?'V%':^"isfd 

are^  in  .lighter 'supply     and    the..mar_ket    1.     ^''Sr^VZrT^^F^lW  wheat.    $2   per   bu;     ?»^  ^ Virrrai,"   i^S  Te^aV'ffed'  b'Jlk    $«^'     w"thVr. '''4••he^eVSl^aY  bVe7  s'iJ 

100  pound    sack's.    $48:    red    dog,    $54;' flour;     20   degrees    below    zero    for   the    past   stfversi 


firm    and    higher    ranging    from    55%70c    per    ^gnup    wheat.    $1.80;    new    ear    corn.    $1.15; 
%    bushel   basket.     A   few  pumpkins  are   still     rye.    $1.65;    oats,    65c;    No.    1    timothy    hay. 


in  the  market,  but  they  are  mostly  |)oor 
and  moving  slowly  at  $3®  10  per  hundred. 
Parsley  haa  followed  up  its  jump  of  last 
week  of  $1.50  per  barrel  by  another  ad- 
vance of  $1  aD4l  is  now  aelling  at  $7®8, 
and  moving  very  freely  at  the  advance. 
Peppers  continue  very  scarce  and  bring  the 
extremely  high  prices  that  were  quoted  last 
week,  viz:  $7® 8  per  box.  There  has  been 
spinach    on    the    market    in    several    days. 


$28   per  ton;   olover  bay,   $18;    wheat   straw. 
$12. — ^R. 


TOSK   PRODUCE    MARKET 


York.   Pa..   Dec.   15,   1917. 
Weather    conditions    were    such    the    past 

_ _     _  _     week    that    attendance    of    farmers    and    con- 

the  Tast    that    was    sold    here    bringing    $4.5d  snmers  waa  far  below  the  average.     Trading 

per    barrel.       Some    kale    sold    at    $2.50    per  was  light  in  all  lines.     Produce  moving  very 

barrel.       Squash    continues    very    scarce    and  slowly.      Butter    and    eggs    are    holding    their 

bringing   good    nrices   ranging   from    $3® 3.50  own,    but   this  is   due   rather  to    the   shortage 

per     crate     with     some     extra     fancy     higher,  than     to    the    amount     consumed.       If    trade 

The   cold    weather   has   hampered   the   hauling  does    not    pick    up    next    week    for   over    the 

in  of  nearby    turnips   and  on    account   of  the  holidays,     the    producers     are    doomed    to    a 

lighter    supplies,    prices    have    taken    quite    a  very    dull    winter.      Up   to   this    time    the    de 

jump,     with     turnips    now    selling    at85(5T)50c  mand   as  well   as 

per  %    basket;   yellow  Aberdoens  at  40(<f  60c.  of  the  past   two  w 
and   Pennsylvania  yellow   turnips   at   90c@$l  Eggs. — 52_f??54c  per  dozen 

per    basket.       Csnadian    Rutabagas    are    also         B 


$63.     Linseed  oil    meal.   $57  per  ton. 

Hay  and  Str.iw. — Market  still  heavily  sup- 
plied at  Prooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal 
and  trade  quie:.  Receipts  not  heavy  at 
Thirty-third  atreef.  but  buying  conservatiro. 

Wheat — No.   2.   red,  $2.25. 

Corn. — No.    3.    yellow.    $1.69    per    bushel. 

Oats. — No.  2.   white,  90c;  No.  8.  Mc. 

Rye.— $1.90. 


mornings;  seven  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  ground  under  the  snow  is 
very  dry  and  but  very  little  frozen.  Con- 
siderable corn  yet  out  in  shock.  Wheat 
emterod' winter  in  poor  condition.  Not  many 
farmers  have  yet  butchered  their  yearly 
supply  of  meat.  Some  fat  bogs  still  in 
farmers'  hands.  Tho  supply  of  fuel  is  scarce 
— W.    E.    Roberts. 


PHILAOEIf  RIA   DAIBT   MABKBT 


Mifflin    Co.,    Pa.,    December    14.      Fair    !o 
December   8.    when    it   snowed    all   dsy;    next 

T.V.   t  1  T^      ^      *k        ,m    «...  ''^   '^*'*   ■'^*"*    •''8b    wind;    more    snow    y '■ 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Dec.  17.  1917.  terday    and   wind.      Dressed    beef,    17c;    hORS, 

Butter. — Wholesale  trade,   aa  nsmal  on  the  30c;    turkeys,    30c    live    weight;    wheat    $::: 

last   day  of  the   week,    was    quiet.      Offerings  corn,    $1.25;    oata,    70c;    apples,    $1-    butter. 

of    high  grade     solid-packed    creamery,     how-  50c:    eggs,    50c;    onkms,    $2.50    bnskel.      Not 

ev^r,    were    so    light    that    dealers    had    Httle  much    trade    in    live    stock    at    this    time    of 


higher  when  the  stock  is  of  medium  size 
and  sell  np  to  $1.15  per  cwt.  The  large 
sized  rutabagas  are  not  wanted  and  are  sell- 
ing as  low  ss  60e  per  cwt.  Wstercress  has 
been  in  light  supply  and  the  market  is 
higher  rangiag  from  $1.75® 2. 50  per  100 
bunches.  ' 

rnctts 


the  nrices   aJe   Sfow   those  difflcnlty   in   disposing  of  all  oflfertags  at  full  year.       Butchering    is    one    of    the    principK 

infp«  «gttres.     The   under   gradea  were    in   fair  re-  things    just    ntnr.      Much    corn    to    husk    v^i 

„._,Mao.cner  dozen  **"*"'    at    inside    prices.      Fancy    prints    were  and    some    not    cut.      Much    fodder    out    yet 

^ffprJ^«,.ntrv     4J?^S0r    1h.    .«T,or»f/,r  •f»'^«  'id  firm,   but  muebof  *he  Supply  was  Not  much  winter  wood  hauled  in  yet.     Pan.i- 

"sisc      Mnk    loi  ^®^^*'    ^*''    "P""'*''  of    unattractive    stock,    which    was    dull    and  ers   are   not   ready    for  winter   bat   it   is   here 

,nitry,— Heis,      18o"    »b;     dressed.     50®  "'''western.      fresh.      soHd-nacked      creamery.  '"ywsy.-J.    H.  »6yler. 


50^ 

Poultry —nens,     iso     id;     aresseo.     aw®  Western,      fresh,      solid-packed      creamery, 

^     each.          _   .   .            --^««       ,,        ,  extra,     50c;     high-scoring     goods.      .SI® 52c; 

•  ,X*,*^ol"*'l*"~^**'***"j-^^^^?^     H/a?^'  •»»"    «"»».    *(K»49e;    firsts.    4S«47e;    sec- 

$1^5  1.2.5    bu;    few    moviiTg;    lettu.-c.    5®15c  ^^ds,    41®48c;    sweet   creamery,    extra,    51o: 

cabbage.    3  (Sine   a   hd :    beets.    5c_  bx ;  ^n^py  grades.    48®  50c;    held   creamery,    good 

to    choice,    44@4<«;    do,    ordinary.    40®42c; 


a    hd 

radishes.    6c    bch;    onions. 


beets.    5e   bx ; 
12c    bx;    25® 30c 


%    pk;    lima  beans,   35r  qt ;   soup  beans,    34  (ff 
40e  qt;  celery,  5®  10c  a  stalk:   turnips.  20® 


VensBgo  Co.,  Pa.,  (NW)  Dee.  12. — TIk" 
irst  part  of  Novembor  was  eoli,  th*  la<it 
part  fair.  Zero  weather  now  with  snow. 
Live  stork  is  in  good  oondition;  prices  arc 
moderate.       Cropa    bave    suffered    from    hard 


.'il®58c;   firsts.    47^4$c:    secoads.    424R)43c; 


c  qt  .,.^„„..     ......   ,.,.„.      .-^^ ,,,».. 

The   receipts  of  apples   are   extremely   li^ht    25c   %  pk ;  egg-plants,  5®  8c  each ;  corn  meal,     apeTiaf  brands' jo'b'bing'at   55w'57c. 
nsidering    it   is   the   week   preceding   Christ-     10®12e   qt  —  —  ""    ■    * 


nearby    prints,     fancy,     54c;     average    extra.,     freeging    and    no    snow    protection.      Buttfr, 


considering    it    is    the    week    preceding    

mas.     The  daily  offerings  are  only  averaging  Fruit. — Apples,     12(335c     ^     pk;     pears, 

from    five    to    ten    cars.       Under    these    light  3®10<!  bx;   10®15c  '%   pk. 

supplies,    the   market  as   is   to   be   expected   is  Retail  Grain  Market. — Wheat.   $2.20;   corn, 

very  firm  and   active  on   fancy   fruit,   but   tho  $2-   oats.  i90c;   rye,   $1.90;   bran,    $2.20   cwt; 

bulk     of     the     offerings     are     only     ordinary  middlings,    $3    cwt. 

to  good.     Baldwins  are  selling  from    $3.50w>  Wholesale    Grain    Market. — ^Wheat.    $2.07; 

$5    per    barrel,    Ben    Davis    at    $2.75® 4.25;  corn,    $1.60;    oats.    70c;     rye.     $1.40:    bran. 

Black     Bens     $8®4.50.        Some     very     fine  f84.5Oi^88.50   per    ton;    middlings.    $50fii'5S 

Black   Tvrigs    were   here    this   week,    and   this  per  ton. — ^W. 


Cheese. — ^The  market  was  quiet  SBi  un- 
ehsaged  with   smple  offerings. 

New  York,  full  cream  fancy.  .Tune.  2-5e; 
specials  higher:  do.  do.  do,  fresh  asade.  best. 


54c;  eggs.  50c;  dressed  pork.  20c;  potato*  a, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu.;  hay  $20;  straw,  $14  ton. 
Farm  worlals  closed  in  by  the  winter.  Haul- 
ing lime  ana  getting  in  fuel  is  about  all  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done.  General  con- 
ditions   are    not   as   good    aa    we    would    like. 


22%®23c;    do,    do.    do,    fair    to    good,    22(^     Which    is   the    better    land    lord,    Kaieer   Wil 


22  %c. 


helm   or   Dictotor   OompersI— W.   J.   Prin;,'!?. 


PRnjLDELPRIA  HAT  AND  OBAXN 


variety  shows  an  advance  of  50c  per  barrel 
over  last  week's  quotations,  ranging  from 
$3.50(31 5.25  ;G8nos  sold  from  fa®  4. 50; 
Greenings  $3.50(3' ^50,  There  were  no 
really  ^^ood  Greenings  among  the  offerings, 
an  strictly  fancy  would  readily  bring  $fl. 
Kings  are  selling  from  $3.50®5.50:  Hnb- 
bardson-i.  $3  50(314  75;  Stsrks,  $3  50® 4, 50: 
Spys.  $9. 50(3.';. 50;  Snows,  $4®5.50;  Stay- 
man  Winesaps,  $4(3)6.2'5;  Twenty  Ounce. 
$4®5-  York  Imperials,  $3® 5  25;  Winesaps, 
$8.50(a!i5;  Rome  Beantj,  $5®5.50.  Tkere 
have  been  heavier  offerings  of  boxed  apples 
for  the  past  several  days  than  barrels.  Tkose 
have  been  finding  a  steady  market  about  as 
follows;  Rome  ncanty,  $1  50®2.25;  flpitz- 
eikbergs,  $1  50®2.25;  Jonathans.  tl.SO® 
2.10;  delicious,  $2®2.50;  Ortleys.  $2.25® 
2.50:  Winesaps,  fl.Tft#»2.25.  Abovt  the 
only  pears  now  on  the  market  are  Keiffers 


VSW  TOUE  PRODUCE 


Philadelphia,  Pa..   Dec.   17,    1917. 
Baled    Hay    and   Straw. — ^Receipt.*,    M  tons 


Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (SE>  TV>e.  18. — Rcri; 
lar  bHzsard  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Ui  ' 
two  weeks:  as  low  as  10  below  some  of  f  >' 
time    with    high    wiads    and    a    lot   o<    snow. 


New  York  City.  Dee.   17.  H17. 
Butter     ruling     firm;     top     grades     short. 

Cheese      market      steady,      rsncy      eggs     are 
h'gber.     Dressed  tuTkey*  sesrce.     Live  poul- 
try active.     Apples  plenty.     Potatoes  arrivini 
are    damaged    by    eeld   weatker. 


•<   hay    aad    three    cars    of    straw.      Receipts  Serious    shortage    of    ooal     is    causing    m  1  li 

of  hay  were  light  and  the  market  ruled   firm,  trouble.        Some     stores    have     issued     suzir 

with  demands   absorbing  the  offerings.   Straw  tirkets    permitting    families    to    purchase    <"  <' 

waa   in   fair   request   and    values   were    firmly  poun^  of   sugar   a    week.      Eggs    sej^  at    fiv 
maintained. 


ing 


Clover-mired  Hay —Light  mixed.  $28® 
27:  No.  1  do,  $2.';(3?fi;  No.  5  do,  Tight  mixed. 
$92(928:   straw.   No.    1    straight  rye.   $17.50; 


Bntter. — Creamery,  ostraa   (92  score),   per     No.    2    do.    $16  50(317;    No.    1     tangled    rye 


pound.  50e;  higher  score.  S0H®5ic: 
thirds  to  flrst4t.  39®49e;  state  ii^ry,  38® 
49c;  ladles.   31® 34c. 

Cheese. — Tlot*,  apoelals.  24lH«;  §».,  color- 
ed. 23Hc;   prime.   22 H® 28c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  gathered  extra!.  6»(ff«4c; 
extra  ffrsta.  •I(9€2e;  aoarly  white,  fine  to 
faacy,  70®72c;  ordinary  to  good,  82®6flc: 
biwwM.  «4eM«. 

Dressed   PouHry.— Philsdelpbi*  aod  Long 


rents  each  from  stores.  Milk  is  eijf^t  cent« 
per  ^nart.  A  meeting  was  held  last  w.  'K 
to  consider  a  raise  fn  the  milk  priee.  TJm' 
rnrh  market  at  Binghampton  seems  to  Iii^*" 
died  a  natural  death.  Farmers  are  nnwill'i' 
to    subject    themselves    and    their    prfdnc*'    '" 


prod 

lewiv 


«16®16.50;    No.    2    do.     $1.'!®15.50;    We.     1  ,,.    „,...,, „ r-^—       .„ 

Whoat    straw.    $14  50®15;    No.    2   do.    $13  50  the    eold   of    the    curbs,    and   bonsewtves    w<  l 

®14;    No.    1    oat    straw.    $14.50®  15;    No.    2  not    do    their    asarhetlag    in    the    bitter    rc.^l 

U.  flt.S0#14.  Many  laivera  ft  ths   curb  charged  as  nrn  :< 

Braa — The  market  ruled  firai  andcr  small  as    the    same    goods    sold    from    the    grorpr> 

snppH*B.  hot  trade  ws«  <faie«.  stores.     Qaite  a  few  potatoes  were  leit  in  ni- 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacka,  fer  tan,  grouad    baeause    of    no    help    to    dig    theni. 

$4e50®47:    spring    brsn,    in    10<Mh.    aaeka.  Potatoes,    tl.4«    hm.;    eahhare.    2c    per     '■ 

yer  lam,  94S.sim49.  earvala.  91  ba.;  awuib.  1^  piir  cwt-:  buitor. 

Wheat.— No.  J,  red,  92.35.  4«e  lb.— <7.  B.  ' 


December  22,  1911. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  akina 
with  hair  or  (ur  oa,  and  make  ttaam 
ialo  coata  (  for  men  and  women) ,  robes, 
mga  or  gloves  when  ao  ordered.  Vaor 
tar  a»s<a  wHI  — t  yaw  I—  than  to  buy 
them  and  l>«  worUi  morai 

Our  annaaHS  aamioa  givea  a  lotof 
information.  It  teils  bow  to  take  off 
and  oare  (or  bideit ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  (rei{-ht  lH>th  ways :  al><>ut  o«r 
•al*  dyataa  araeesa  on  oow  and  horM 
hide,  cal<  mod  other  slcinii ,  about  the 
far  good*  and  game  troplxiea  we  aell, 
tazia«>rnxy.  etc 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Faahleii  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffa, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  (rarmcnta, 
with  prices  -  also  tur  aeiwtanta  romed- 


Yon  can  have  either  book  by  sendingi 
your  correct  address  naminir  which,  or 
Imth  fciooks  If  you  need  tmth.    Address 
Tbe  Crosby  Frtslaa  Fur  Com 


071  Lycll  Ave^  Koebeater, 


."rjrr- 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  those  dependent  on 
^     you  in  case  of  your  sudden  death 

By  Securing 

a  Policy  of  the  only  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  endorsed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
IVrite  for  rates  today.  Agents  wanted. 

Famers  and  Trsders  Life  Insiraiice  €•• 
Heme  Offic*.      Syrscase,  N.T. 


Is  Your  Truss  a  Torture? 

Are  you  sufierin^  from  rupture  without 
any  hope  of  relief?  Get  the  Brooks  Rup- 
ture Araliaace  on  free  trial  and  know 
the  comforts  of  a  sound  man. 

The  nntomttie  air  cushion  clings 
closely  without  slipping  or  chafing 
Gaaranieed  to  comfortably  retain 
the  hernia.    Draws  and  binds 
together  the  patted  tiasne  and 
^ves  Nature  a  chance  to  knit 
them  firmly. 

As  specialista  of  30  yaara* 
experience  we  have  perfected 
a  comfortable,  sure  relief  from  hernia  in  the  Brooke 
Rapture  Appliaiica.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians. Sent  on  trial  to  prove  ita 
worth.  Made  to  your  measure. 
Durable — cheap. 
Write  today  for  measure  blanks. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
430  Sute  St.  Marshall.  Mich. 


Go  Where  Land  Is  Low  Priced. 

I>ast  year  we  unted  aome  of  our  in  veator  friends  to 
purchase  cert&l  a  farm  lands  In  Eastern  Oklahoma  which 
were  then  offered  at  from  »35  00  to  »50.00  per  acre. 
Many  (If  theie  farms  in  1917  earned  for  their  owners 
several  ttmea  the  ooat  per  acre  in  1910.  We  bUII  have  a 
few  farma  listed  (or  sale  at  very  attractive  prices.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  conalderatlon  of  any  man  who  wants 
to  buy  a  farm.  We  do  not  own  tlieae  land..^  hut  with  .1 
vii>w  to  Increaalns  the  number  of  fa^n^p^.-4  alone  our 
railroad,  and  thereby  building  up  our  tra<le  territory, 
we  have  interaate'l  ourselves  In  the  matter  i<r  (Il.itribut> 
1''^  information  In  territory  where  wr  know  there  are 
u'oo.i  tarmerH.  iiupinw  tliat  we  oao  move  aome  of  thorn 
Into  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

Wb  do  not  oharae  anything  for  our  aer\'ices.  We 
will  i>e  well  repaid  If  our  t^Yltory  It  built  up  by  the  re- 
moval thereto  of  a  number  of  men  who  know  how  to 
farm.  If  you  are  lntereato4  h>  *  'srm  in  Kastern  Okla- 
homa, of  tbe  kind  referred  to  above,  write  mc  (or  (>ar- 
tlculars.  R.  W.   eOCKADAY. 

lndu!!trlal  Commlasloner  M.  K.  A  T.  Rr., 
ISOa  Railway  Bxohanie  tiUg.,  St,  Louis.  Mo. 


'     •'  N  '■  M I     '  ' !< U' 


UfUsTanTourHide 


and 


Furs 


make   them  into   Coat.    RobesT 
Gloves.  Mltt5  and  Caps. 

Sylvania  Taaoiag  €»^  Sjlvania,  0. 


Tennsylvania  Farmer 


Conducted  bjr  W.  C.  Fair.  V.  S. 

Advice  thru  this  dopartment  U  free  toouraub- 
serlbers.  Kach  communidiUon  .should  state  tilatory 
and  symptouM  of  the  ca^e  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  of  writer.  Inliiala  only  wUl  be  pub- 
lidbed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mail.  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
we  Invite  renders  to  make  ujje  of  It.  Clipplnss  from 
tbla  column,  when  properly  presierved  andclassl- 
ned.  make  one  of  the  njoat  valuable  medical 
symposluma  a  farmer-stockman  can  obtain 


Opacity  of  Cornea. — I  have  a  two- 
year-old  colt  that  seems  to  be  going 
blind.  Its  eyes  turn  white  by  spells. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  anything  in 
line  of  treatment  can  be  done  for 
this  colt.  J.  W  v.,  Corning,  N.  Y. — 
Perhaps  your  colt  has  Inherited  a 
predisposition  to  this  eye  ailment 
which  invariably  terminates  in  loss 
of  vision.  It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind 
that  a  bright  light,  foul  air,  poor 
ventilation  and  filthy  surroundings 
irritate  a  sore  eye.  Besides,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  also, 
avoid  feeding  too  much  stimulating 
food  If  the  animal  is  not  exercised. 
Give  colt  15  grains  potassium  iodide 
and  a  teaspoon  ful  Fowler's  solution 
of  arsenic  at  a  dose  in  feed  or  drink- 
ing water,  twice  a  day.  When  the 
eyes  are  sore  and  Inclined  to  cloud 
over,  blow  a  small  quantity  of  equal 
parts  calomel  and  boric  acid  into  the 
eye  every  day  or  two. 

Indigestion — Worms. — ^I  have  a 
ten-year-old  mare  that  is  well  fed. 
but  remains  thin.  I  bought  her  two 
years  ago  at  which  time  she  was 
fleshy,  full  of  life  and  hard  to  handle. 
I  reduced  her  food  supply  and  she 
soon  became  dull  and  dumpish  and 
in  order  to  have  her  move  at  an  ordi- 
nary gait  she  required  the  whip. 
This  mare  has  a  ravenous  appetite, 
usually  cleans  up  not  only  what  is 
placed  in  manger,  but  she  is  inclined 
to  eat  her  filthy  bedding.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  put  this  mare  In  condition, 
as  she  can  be  driven  by  the  family. 
W.  H.  K.,  Prospect.  N.  J. — Mix  to- 
gether one  part  ground  nux  vomica, 
one  part  powdered  sulphate  iron,  one 
part  air-slacked  lime,  one*  part 
ground  fenugreek,  four  parts  ground 
gentian  and  give  her  a  tablespoon- 
ful  at  a  dose  in  ground  feed,  three 
times  a  day.  A  change  of  feed  will 
doubtless  do  her  good  and  perhaps 
you  had  better  examine  her  grinder 
teeth  for  they  may  require  floating. 

Indigestion. — We  have  a  cow  that 
had  her  second  calf  some  time  ago, 
but  is  not  giving  nearly  as  much  milk 
ae  she  did  last  season.  She  is  thin 
and  unthrifty.  Her  coat  is  harsh 
and  she  has  every  symptom  of  being 
hide-bound.  Our  local  veterinarian 
prescribed  for  her,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  medicine  made  much  im- 
pression as  she  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  she  was  before  we  treated 
her.  A.  R..  Catawissa,  Pa. — First  of 
all,  your  cow  should  be  fed  plenty  of 
nutritious  food.  She  should  be  kei 
warm  and  her  stable  well  supplied 
with  fresh  air,  but  instead  of  turning 
her  outdoors  to  become  chilled,  stable 
her.  Be  sure  that  her  barn  is  kept 
clean,  also  give  her  one  dram  ground 
nux  vomica,  one  ounce  cooking  soda, 
Vt  ounce  powdered  wood  charcoal  at 
a  dose  In  feed,  three  times  a  day. 

Bursal  Swelling. — The  Pennsylva- 
nia Farmer  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me.  In  looking  thru  the 
veterinary  column  from  time  to  time, 
I  fail  to  find  a  case  parallel  to  the 
one  for  which  I  ask  you  to  prescribe. 
Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  pig, 
two  weeks  old.  which  has  a  soft 
puffy  bunch  on  hock.  I  opened  this 
bunch  and  a  yellow  fluid  came  out 
of  the  leg,  but  the  bunch  remains. 
The  pig  is  not  lame  and  is  the  only 
one  of  a  litter  of  ten  which  Is  imper- 
fect. J.  M..  Pleasant  City,  Ohio. — 
Paint  bunch  with  equal  parts  tinct- 
ure Iodine  and  spirits  of  camphor, 
twice  a  week. 


SAVE  MONEY 
AND  STILL  HAVE 
A  GOOD  AUTO 

Ttiere'a  hardly  one  town  In  Pennsylvania 
where  you  won't  find  many  ot  our  satlaDed 
customers.  Autoa  are  cheaper — better  and  more 
up>to-date  at  the  Roman  today  than  ever  before. 

1000  Used  Autos  $150  up 

Every  make  known  m  1017-191S  modela. 
umouatnes.  Coupes.  Sedana,  Touring  Cars  and 
Koadaterd.  No  matter  what  car  you  want  we 
have  it. 

Bend  today  tor  our  new 

Auto  Catalog  No.  A 

It'a  full  o(  valuable  Information  (or  tbe 
man  who  expecte  to  buy. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

WOBLD'S  LAaOBST   AOTO  DXALER8 

203  N.  BrMdStroat,  PlHb.,  Pa. 


Lump  Jaw 

k.  Thefmnar's  eU  nUabletMS^ 


k  Thefssnar's  old  nUabletMS^ 
^  mant  teXomv  tew  ia  esttli. 

■  Fleniig's  Adiaofani 

■   PciM  (2.60  •  b««*U,    Sold  aUw  • 


All  Kinds  Bagi  Bought 

Fertiliser  bags  especially.  .\Uofeed, 
bran,  and  molasses  ba«s.    We  pay 
freight   and    give    highest    prices- 
Prompt  returns 
Send   us  your  old  rags  and  rubber. 

TRENTON  BAG  &  BUiaAP  CO- 
Treoten,  N.  J. 

Bafarwic*:  Mwcar  Trust  Co.,    TrantOfi,N.J. 


-I 
■  ■■  -  J 


MINERAL? 

H£AVEl%r« 
lCOMPOUND 


eS  HEAVf i 


IS  Paeks«e  RoanBtaed  to  aive.  aatisfaetkm  or  oMmsV 

beck.    llTackaira  saffideat  tor  oedinary  emsee. 
WmUL  lUlf  WkXt  Mx  KH  FOKtll  AWh  rmtkurg.  H, 

Dairy  Cattle 


l::r  HOLSTEINS 

YUld  Most  Milk  and  Most 

Butterfat  at  the  Lowest 

^^-.— A.  You  can  make  more  money  with  thla 
\«OSu  proOtable  breed.  Repeated  testa  have 
proven  that  Purabnia  Holateins  yield 

THE  QREATBST  ^fET  PROFITS 


Thousands  o(  others  are  makln«  money  despite  high 
led  coete  with  the  "Big  Black-and-wbltes."     WB: 
don't  youT 


(ead  coetewlth  the  "Big  Black-and 

Write  tor  free  latormation. 


No  obilcatton — w«  have  nethlog 
aell  you. 


we 


wans  to 

Hslstsia-Friesian   Asseculisn 
•i  Aasriu,  Bra  218,  Brattieboro,  Vt. 


Maple  Lawn  Holsteins 

Seven-eighths  HoUtein  Reiret1Calvestl5  to  $20 
each,  express  paid  in  lota  of  Qve.  Two  Heifer 
Calves  from  registered  sire  (dam'a  record  27  Ibe. 
butter  7  days) .  and  Registered  Bull  Call  (or  SOO 
(.  o.  b.  Cortlaod.  Nice  carload  of  two-year-old 
HeKers,  t>red  to  registered  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
and  everythmg  In  Holsteins. 

C.  W.  ELLIS.  Jr.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
OBce,  31  1-3  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
115  !•  t20 

each  (or  7-8  Hoistcm  belfer 
calvea,expre8a  paid  in  lots  of 
6.  26  high  grade  close  bplng- 
«r  cows,  fine  individuals, 
heavy  milkers.  40  belters. 
35  loner  yearlings.  12  regla- 
tered  cows.  35  registved 
heifers.  Registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

lOHN  e.  lEAOM.  Trill,  N.  T. 


"NO  HORNS" 

Naturally  Polled    Hobtein-Frieaian 

t>ull  calves,  sire  I  by  a  sen  ol  tbe  World's  Reoord  senior 
4  vr  old.  I2<)«.7  l>)  butter  In  305  days,  at  tlOO  and  up. 
Descriptive  ctalost    for  stamp.  ^    _  _ 

OEO.  E.  STEVEfi  80^f  *  SONS,  Clarke  Summit,  Pa 


High  Grade  Guernseys  •?o.*'^','S'woSd**a^" 

I^aURWater  blood.  F.   C  A  K    T.    BICKNEI.I. 

LOCUST    DALE  FARM.        PEACH  BOTTOM,  PA. 


n^l.,«.^:.«    r*oK'Aa   4  reentered  heifers,    2  bulls. 
OlStein    t   alves    fromaSOlb.  sire.    Write    for 


prices,   pictures    and   nedlarees. 
WALTER    M. CRUTTENOKN. 


Ringbone. — We  have  a  yearling 
colt  that  has  been  lame  for  the  past 
five  weeks.  The  only  bunch  or  swell- 
ing on  leg  is  Just  above  the  hoof  on 
lame  leg,  but  pressing  this  bunch 
with  the  end  of  flnger  does  not  make 
him  flinch.  What  traatment  do  you 
advise  for  the  colt?  B.  G.  A.,  Espy- 
ville  Station,  Pa. — Your  colt  suffers 
from  ringbone. r-iip  off  hair  and  apply 
one  part  red  iodide  of  mercury  and 
eight  parts  fresh  lard  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.     The  colt  should  have  I 

absolute    rest,    or   at    least    be    allowed  'DMtaSanMl    HolaceUt    asul    Cueraaer 

to  move  about  but  little.  I  J^^5SETS§^^i»;  'r~d*^'h 


Wilkes  narre.  Pa. 


lAoonxr    Riillo    '•»''''  '"•■  "•"",  service.    Send  for 

..'ersey    t>Ull8    pedigrees  and  pricee. 

JOHN  L.   VAN  HORN,  TROY.  PA. 

A  iTMiViinaa  young  A.R.  COWS,  hull  and  helfM  calves. 
Ayrsuires  Bestl>lood  llncM.  reaaooablc  nrlcos  In- 
peetlon  Invited.    Robert  Templetofa  A  don,  Ulster,  Ps. 

TT.^lQ»»iM  Riillc  from  A.  R.  O.  flama  Write  your 
llOISlem  I5iniS  w.mti  they  arepr1c*'1  tosell.  M. 
E.Baaataoar.  Crystal  Sprlnu  ,'»tock  Farm.UtUestown.Pa 

Millcino  Shorthorn*  herd  bull.rt.imall259  lb  dangh- 
!ViiiKing  onortnorns  ,^^  ^^  ^,4^^,^  euy,    erandam. 

Rose  ot  Gtsnalde.     C.  M  Kennedy  A  Sons.  Ulster,  Ps. 


bulla  from 

in  the  held. 

arrtaburg.  Pa. 


19—631 


Swine 


OLUNSJERSEY  RED 

fhe  be'bt 


V" 573  lbs. in 
,    9  months 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight  407  lbs.,  at  7  months. 
waa  bred  and  raised  by  me.  ., 

Speelal:  Booking  ordara  (or  brad  ao»8  and  ^ta. 
Minimum  Prleaa:  Weaned  pigs  UO  each,  bred 
sows  and  gills  glOO  aaeh. 

CJl.  cartcv.  WhUtueen  Farm. 
Weet  Cheaser,  ra. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Have  large  IKtersrOur 
free  elreular  sbowe 
noted  winner.  Wrtta 
for  It,  Alao  registered 
Guero  sey  bulla. 

Lociise   Lawn  Farm 

Blrd-In-Hand. 
Bex  2.    Lane.  Co,  Pa- 


on 


o.  I.  c.  SWINE  s:2fr«s?aSAsar. 

exhibitor  at  every  fair  ahova  sad  an  ehMSDlpas 
Bowa.alan  grand  ehamptonDear  uMMt.aadOfBleei 
Fain.  We  bread  the  beat.  We  ssU  what  wa  breed. 
Every  pig  sUpped  onappceval.  Oet  oar  oatalogue. 
Rag.  Free.  Wttte  your  wanm. 
(^UNDKU.  *  SON. 


Boa  53.        Cass  Ctty.  Mleb 


lUCP. 


rIsBliWaa,    C. 


strain.  aUagea.  mated  net  a  km.  S  weeks  plf%.bc«d 
sows,  aerviee  boars.  Cottle  and  Beagle  dogs.  OrtM 
Cuanasyeatvasandiwvltry.  * 

p.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHRANVUXB.  PA. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  ^^t^eSSSH 

Wonder  and  Ohio  King  3nd.  These  pigs  are  tram  700 
and  800  lb.  sows.  Sired  by  King  olW  ondefs.  Oaklands 
Eoual  and  Wonderful  wonder.  For  partleulers  and 
prloM  addtesi         c.  S.  EPPLEY.     ZaoasviUs',  Ohic. 


Reg 


.  Large  Berkshires  2d'"pffir  .ST^ 


on 


ipproval.  C.  0.  D.    Berkshire  Booklet  tree 
DAVID  WIANT,  HUNTINGTON  MILLS.  PA 

Memtter  0/  American  -BcrktMre  AssodatUm. 


Chester  Whites 


R.  L.  MUNCE. 


Big  Type,  Write 
your  wants.   We 
eaa  mi  them. 
CANON8BURO.  PENNA. 


Reg.   O.   I.     C.     Swlae    and     Shropalilre     Slleep. 

Servloeable  boara.  bred  gilts.  Aug., Sept., Oct.  pigs-  Bted 

ewea.  ewe  Iambs  of  wool-mutton  type. 

OJP.  ANDREWS DansTffle,  Mleh. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  &  Chester  White  Swine 

Pall  _ptn.  brood  sows  and  a    aerviee  boar  for   aale. 
FRED  BRYAN  A  SON.  Star    RouU,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


O.  I.  c. «  c 

out  of  champions, 
e.  L.  RHODES 


Mf.  nigs,   shipped  CO.  D.  Sired  by 

a.  Mischief  id  n-elght  SOO  Ibaat  12 1 

VERSAILLES.  0£ 


moa. 
OHIO. 


rk«i>w«/«B  A  choice  2  yr.  old  aerviee  boar ;  alao  Spring 
UuTOCa  boan  A  will  be  bred  for  Mar..  Apr.  A  May. 
Wrtts  four  wants.  Ira  D.  Jackson.    RIO.    Vanwert.  O. 


LAROC    BniKSHtim  AT    MI6HWOOD 

Servloe   boara,  bred  sows,  pigs     aU  ages 
H.  C.  A  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box    46J>undce.  N.Y. 

CIIKSTmR       WHITXS     sad     POLAND     OBINAS 

AUagee.  Reglnered  tree.  Jersey  bulla. 

J.  A.   BOAK.  ROUTE  4.  NEWCAffTLE.  PA. 


n  I  r  fc  Chester  White  Spring  boars  A  gitta  reg.  free; 
U.i.«».Ol  vnesier  wniic  gmajg^tion  *  sate  del.  guar. 

JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN. TROY.       PEfT^A. 

.^  ,  ,  ^t  •  cbolee  Sept.  A  Oet. 
Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  pigaAsows  bg^for 
March  farrow.  R.  H.  LYLE.        CAUi^,  vmuv. 

Reg.  Chester  Whites  ^"fc^!*  w^?.''^ 

P  ^t^aira    E-4BV  l.ani 


wanS.  MOSES  EASY. 


Landenberg.  Pa. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SiS  '^^i^'^.T'^ 
w.  J.  MoCONNsaj*  OXFORD.  peYjna. 


Urge  Bcf bUrt  Swto.  Sg2?S   =«*    ""^^ 

HOME  FARM.  


pReea  reaaonaSBi       Write 
CENTER  VALLEY.    PA. 


T>     „1       'L  •  Oetol)er  Pigs.   Large   Litters. 

Berkshires   ^^,i,^^i^tiv^^- 
Poultry 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  gtSi^SS?;^ 

SI. so  each;  3S  or  more.  SI  .25  each:  choice  eoekerels.  SS 
to  $5  each;  yearlUig_ cocks,   $3  each.  IVYWOOD 

POULTRY  FARMTBox  71  A.AvoBdale.ChesterCo  .Pa 


Silver  and  Golden  Campine  g^^tT.lj 

Pullets  and  Indian  Runner  Drakes.  SI  and  t2  each. 
I.  R.  TANOER.  YORK  SPSINQB,  PA. 


ivrL-.    n;        j  ...       QenuUe     Tom    Barron    strain: 
White  Wyandotte*  choice  egg-bred  cockerela.  »3. 
J.  A.  8HOTT.  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 


Tlak»  r'KIw  B.  Rock.  Bed-order  now  for  Jan. 
OaOy  ^niX  and  Feb.  delivery.  Satisfaction  ae> 
sured.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton.  N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 


F„-  C^l.,^  I>ark  Brown  Reg.  Pereheron  Stallion, 
or  r>aie  sound,  age  9  xts  .  ht  Ifl  1-2  hands,  wt. 
1,600  11)8.  One  Sorrel  Re«  Phi  re  Bred  Stallion,  age  10 
yra.,  ht  17  hands,  wt.  1,700  lbs  Tbe  Btallions  are 
guaranteed  to  t>e  sure  foal  getters:  first  premiums 
awarded  wherever  exhibited.  Gentle  to  handle.  Any 
one  wl.'JhIiiB  to  buy  thorobred  stalliona  will  find  It  to 
their  Interest  to  co  me  .ind  sec  them.  Full  pedigrees 
given.  Prices  riKht.  One  pair  Kentucky  Mules,  age  8 
yrs,  sound     Address    F.  r  MILLER.  Sprlngt own.  Pa. 


Scotch  Collie  Dogs  17.^^%  mlCeT^^^ 

lection  from     More  than  20  years*  a  breeder  ot  Collies. 

Send  for  Illustrated  o  Ircular  and  prices. 

HARVEY'S  DOO  FARM.  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


r'oi-^l^  17.>M.  Qolo  ftockors  and  feeders,  from  500 
*.  ailLe  J«or  C>aie  to  l.OOOlbe.  write  your  wants. 
ISAAC  SHAWSTROM.  FAIRFKLD,  IOWA. 


perrets  For  Sale  T^'^^o'SltrTi 

*■    TENS.  C.  JEWELL.         SPENCER.  OKI 


numbwr. 
:  IT- 
OHIO. 


White  and  Brown  Ferrets     ^^e^t*^ 

BERT  EWELL,  WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 


MalfA  Mnn*v    RAISING  HARES  and  reduce 

i\iaKe  iuoncy  cost  of  living,    oarland 

ZOOLOGICAL   COMPANY.  OLDTOWN.  MAINE. 


i; 


( 


r 


J\ 


PENNSYLVANIA   POTATO    GROW 
£RS  ORGANIZE 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 


noA«mb«r  22,  1917. 


The    Potato    Urowers'    Association 
of    Pennsylvania    was    formed    at    a 
meeting    held    at    Philadelphia,    Dec. 
6.      The   meeting   was   called  by   the 
State    Department    of   Public    Safety, 
and  about  125  farmers  from  various 
sections  of  the  state  responded  to  the 
call.     The  need   of  organization  was 
fully     demonstrated     by     the     many 
questions  of  state-wide  interest  that 
came   up    for   discussion.      After   ad- 
dresses    and     discussions    of     potato 
subjects  of  state  and  national  interest 
by  Mr.  Lou.  D.  Sweet,  of  the  Federal 
Food      Administration,      Prof.      Wm 
Stuart,    of    the    Federal    Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  others,  the  meet- 
ing perfected  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion.      A    constitution    and    by-laws 
were  adopted  and  officers  elected  for 
a     term     of    one    years    as    follows: 
President,  Chester  Shultz,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.;    vice    presidents,    Ira    C.    Char- 
rings,  Columbia  Co.,  Howard  H.  Wil- 
liams,   Montgomery    Co.,    and    D.    G. 
Hopkins,      Lehigh      Co.;      secretary, 
Chas.    Preston,    State    College,     Pa.; 
treasurer,   G.   J.    P.    Rank,   Lancaster 
Co.     Mr.  John  A.  McSparran,  Lancas- 
ter Co..  and  B.  T.  Hartfrant,  Lycom- 
ing Co.,   were    elected  to  membership 
on    the    Executive    Committee.      Tfie 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association, 
together   with   further   report   of   the 
meeting,  will  be  given  next  week. 


GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION  FOR 
SHIPPERS 


The  U  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announces  that  it  inaugurated  a 
food  products  inspection  service  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  on  November 
1.  This  service,  which  is  open  to 
shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  will 
soon  be  extended  to  other  large  cities, 
including  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh 
and  Boston.  For  some  time  inspec- 
tions are  likely  to  be  restricted  to 
cars  of  produce  concerning  which 
there  is  a  dispute.  Inspectors  will 
examine  and  certify  to  the  condition 
of  the  goods  upon  request.  No  charge 
will  be  made  for  the  service.  Full 
Information  is  given  in  Bureau  of 
Markets  Service  and  Regulatory  An- 
nouncements No.  28,  sent  free  upon 
request  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 


HAUL  FERTILIZERS  PROMPTLY 


By  ordering  fertilizers  now  and 
hauling  them  to  the  farm  as  soon  as 
the  cars  arrive,  farmers  will  help  to 
Improve  railroad  service  next  year. 
They  will  also  protect  themselves 
against  failure  to  receive  the  fertil- 
izers In  time  for  spring  use.  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association  is 
urging  that  freight  cars  be  loaded  to 
their  full  capacity  with  at  least  50 
tons  of  fertilizers  as  against  the  av- 
erage trade  car-lot  shipment  of  21 
tons.  If  next  season's  fertilizer  re- 
quirements can  be  shipped  well  in 
advance  of  actual  needs  and  in  cars 
loaded  to  full  capacity,  the  railroads 
will  be  able  to  render  satisfactory 
senrlee  in  spite  of  the  other  demands 
made  on  them. 


The  rat  is  said  to  be  the  worst 
animal  pest  in  the  world.  It  destroys 
more  than  $200,000,000  worth  of 
property  in  this  country  every  year, 
and  thus  pounteracts  the  productire 
efforts  of  an   army   of   200,000   men. 


And  Now  He 
Cultivates  With  Dynamite 

The  man  who  was  wise  enough  to  plant  his  orchard  with  the  aid  of  Hercules 
Dynamite  is  also  wise  enough  to  keep  it  in  proper  shape  by  cultivation  of  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  He  enlists  the  help  of  Hercules  Dynamite  in  this 
work  too. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year  he  blasts  holes  between  the  rows  of  trees,  at  the  ends  of  the 
roots,  shaking  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  giving  the  roots  new  food  and  softer 
earth  througn  which  to  grow. 


HEl^CULBS 
DYNAMITE 


you  see,  not  only  helps  to  start  an  or- 
chard right  but  also  helps  to  keep  it  right. 

The  man  who  plants  an  orchard  with 
Hercules  and  then  cultivates  with 
Hercules  will  obtain  full  crops  of  splen- 
did, healthy  fruit — fruit  that  can  be 
sold  at  the  highest  prices.  And  because 
his  trees  arc  in  good  condition  he  will 
obtain  such  crops  year  after  year. 


If  Hercules  Dynariiite  is  not  already 
working  for  you  put  it  on  the  job  at 
once.  As  a  first  step  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below.  You  will  receive 
by  return  mail  a  copy  of  "Progressive 
Cultivation,'*  a  64  page  book  which 
tells  of  many  ways  in  which  dynamite 
maybe  used  to  advantage  in  the  orchard 
and  on  the  farm. 


MEt^pSJLBS^POWDE^^iJk  %^ 

50  West  11th  Street  ffk 

Wilmington,  Delaware     Pi 


Hercules  Powder  Coh 

30  WMt  11th  St.,  Wilminfton,  IM. 

GentlemeD:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "I^ogregsive   Cultivation.**     I  am 


interested  in  dynamite  for . 

Name 

Address ., 


/«nV  If  Strange?    —    —    But  Dairy  Dan**  Wife  had  the  Right  Idea! 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co^  Weat  Chcatar,  Pa. 


Dalrjr  Dan  was  a  regular 
feller — had  a  ten-cow  dairy 
and  ■  fixed-feed  eeparator. 


But  he  couldn't  turn  that 
fixed-feed  separator  up  to 
regulation  speed.  He  lost  a 
dime's  worth  of  cream  any- 
ho^HT — twice  a  day. 


He  hated  to  admit  that  this 
constant  loss  would  have 
morethan  paid  for  a  modem 
separator  which  skims  clean 
at  any  speed. 


But  one  day  he  discovered 
a  hole  in  the  pocket  of  hia 
6-days-a-^veek  suit  —  coiih 
monly  called  overalls. 


And  he  sure  did  give  Maria 
an  awful  calNdown  for  A«r 
carelesanesa. 


i 


She  got  peeved  and  showed 
him  now  he  could  mend  kim 
caralessneea— by  buying  a 
SHARPLBS  SOCTION- 
PBSD  SBPARATOR     Adv't. 
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War-Time    Problems  on  The   Farm 

How    Pete  is  Preparinff  to   Work   Them  Out 


**l  have  a  notion  to  sell  my  farm,  Pete,  put 
the  money  on  interest  and  move  to  town  where  I 
can  work  in  the  public  works.  I  believe  I  will  be 
money  ahead  by  doing  so." 

This  from  the  owner  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  farms  I  know  of,  only  a  few  days  ago.  He 
is  a  man  of  about  sixty  years;  has  spent  all  his 
life  on  a  farm  and  most  of  it  on  the  farm  he  had 
just  talked  of  selling.  He  had  heard  and  read  of 
the  wages  being  paid  in  some  of  the  public  works. 
T  think  this  man  could  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  by  leaving  the  farm.  He  has  only  heard  one 
side  of  the  wages  story.  I  believe  the  following  is 
more  nearly  the  average  condition: 

A  young  man  and  his  wife,  both  raised  on  the 
farm,   have  just  recently  moved  to  Wilkinsburg. 
Pa.,   to   live.      He  has  secured   a   position   in   the 
Westinghouse  works   at   East   Pittsburgh,    which 
makes  a  five-cent  ride  on  a  cold,  crowded  street 
car  from  Wilkinsburg.     He  works  ten  hours  a  day 
and  gets  about  $100  a  month.     Now  for  a  few  of 
the  expenses  to  see  where  our  older  friend  would 
be    ahead   of    the   game:      Houses    are  so    scarce 
around  Pittsburgh  that  this  young  fellow  and  his 
wife  and  baby  could  only  get 
four  upstairs  rooms.     I  do  not 
know    ^yhat    groceries,     flour 
and  meat  will  cost,  but  judg- 
ing from  our  own  grocery  bills 
here  in  the  country  where  we 
have  our  own  milk,  eggs,  po- 
tatoes and  many  canned  vege- 
tables,  we  have  been  averag- 
ing  over   $30    per   month.      I 
believe  it  would  be  conserva- 
tive to   say   that    this   couple 
will  pay  out   $40   per  month. 
Street  car  fare  costs  at  least 
$3    per  month.     To   take  the 
place   of   the    fresh    air,    etc., 

that  we   get   in   the   country, 

the  city  dweller  has  to  take  in 

amusements.     These  will  cost 

about  $3  more. 

Counting      clothes      and 

other  expenses,  it  is  hard  to 

see   where  this  young  couple 

is     going     to    save    anything 

after  all.     So  the  chances  are 

that  if  this  man  of  sixty,  un- 
skilled    in     any    line    except 

farming,    would    hire    out    in 

public  works,  he  would  have 

hard  scratching  to  break  even, 


By  PETE,   HIMSELF 

was  born  on  a  farm  and  spent  all  of  his  life  on 
a  farm.  Hearing  of  the  war  wages  being  paid  in 
the  city  he  made  himself  so  disagreeable  that 
he  was  discharged.  Immediately  he  went  to  the 
city,  but  in  less  than  two  weeks  I  heard  that  he 
had  quit  city  work  and  was  back  in  the  country. 
He  found  that  after  b*?  had  paid  his  living  ex- 
penses he  was  not  as  far  ahead  as  he  had  been 
here  on  the  farm  where  we  were  paying  him  $35 
a  month  and  board,  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
a  day  off  occasionally  and  having  the  privilege  of 
riding  with  us  when  we  went  out  in  the  auto. 

One  of  the  best  farmers  in  our  community 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  a  young  fellow  who 
left  his  employ,  where  he  was  getting  $35  a  month 
with  board  and  washing,  was  ready  to  come  back 
to  the  farm.  He  said  his  expenses  were  $60  a 
month  before  he  had  a  cent  left  that  he  could 
save  for  himself. 

These  few  examples  are  given,  not  only  as  a 
warning  to  the  farm  boy  or  the  man  working  on 
the  farm  to  think  twice  before  he  leaves  for  the 


than  ever  to  plan  his  work  and  Install  machinery 
and  labor  savers  to  overcome  the  deficiency.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  suggestions  that  have  come  to 
me  as  I  have  seen  them  worked  out  in  different 
sections. 

labor  Saving  Machinery 
Nearly  every  time  a  farm  tractor 'demonstra- 
tion was  given  in  our  section  last  year  a  rain 
etorm  came  up  a  day  or  two  before,  which  made 
conditions  for  demonstrating  very  trying.  But 
none  of  these  demonstrations  were  complete  fail- 
ures. Instead,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  farm 
tractor  is  a  success  for  most  any  size  farm  and 
that  they  have  come  to  stay.  If  the  farmer  does 
not  favor  the  tractor,  but  has  the  horse  power, 
this  winter  is  a  good  time  to  rig  up  three-  and 
four-horse  pulling  apparatus,  so  that  instead  of 
two  men  working  three  or  four  horses  in  two  out- 
fits, one  man  can  handle  them. 


Good  Pastures  and  Pure  Water  Make  Cheap  Beef 


whereas  in  his  present  circumstances  he  has  a   city  Job.  but  as  some  encouragement  to  brother 


good  home  and  a  pretty  farm  and  is  putting  by  a 
nice  little  sum  every  year  in  the  bank.  Going  to 
the  city,  he  would  leave  behind  all  his  old  friend- 
ships, and  in  two  or  three  years,  like  90  percent 
of  other  farmers  who  sell  out  and  go  to  the  city, 
he  would  learn  that  he  was  cutting  his  life  short 
about  ten  years. 

The  Labor  Problem 

Until  three  months  ago  I  had  working  for  me 
a  young  fellow  who  was  a  good  farm  hand.     He 


farmers  to  know  that  the  pendulum  is  .starting 
to  swing  back  a  little.  It  certainly  looked  dark 
for  a  while,  especially  about  the  time  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Creasy  on  "Farm  Labor  Supply 
and  War's  Demands"  appeared  in  this  paper. 
Since  that  time.  too.  encouragement  is  given  by 
the  new  turn  In  the  draft  requirements  which  are 
much  more  favorable  to  the  farmer.  But  in  spite 
of  these  facts,  while  the  war  lasts  and  for  some 
time  after,  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  in  the 
farm  labor  supply  and  it  behooves  the  farmer  more 


Certain  sections  of  Canada  are  great  milk- 
producing  centers.  When  the  war  first  struck 
Canada's  labor  supply,  the  milking  problem  was 
one  of  the  worst  that  confronted  them.     But  the 

dairymen  of  this  country  have 
solved  the  problem  by  the  use 
of     the     milking      machine 
Since     installing     these     ma- 
chines,  many  of  these  dairy- 
men  have   actually   increased 
the  size  of  their  dairies.     An- 
other way  in  which  the  dairy 
farmers  can   save  in  labor  is 
in  the  co-operative  hauling  of 
their    milk   or    cream    to    the 
shipping  station  or  creamery. 
In  our  own  section  the  farm- 
ers  almost    invariably   hire  a 
man  to  do  this  work  for  we 
believe    it    is   still    more   eco- 
nomical      than      co-operative 
hauling  and  certainly  cheaper 
than    where   each   man    hauls 
his  own. 

Another     practice     that 
will  probably  be  followed  on 
many  dairy  farms  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  which  the  war.may 
hasten,  is  the  housing  of  cows 
in    the    open    shed,    or    some 
modification  of  it.     There  the 
cows  can  be  bedded  down  each 
day.    and    the   only    time   the 
manure  is  handled  is  when  i' 
is  loaded  on  the  spreader  or  wagon  and  hauled  to 
the     field.      The     open     shed     is     usually     goo;l 
for  steers,  for  in  practically  all  experiments  run 
by  our  Experiment  Stations,  steers  made  cheaper 
gains  in  the  open  shed  than  under  any  other  sys 
tem  of  housing.     Hog  feeders,  too,  have  a  chancp 
to   profit   by   results  secured    by    the   experiment 
stations.     They   have  found    in   practically  everv 
ca.se  that  with  the  same  kind  of  feed  a  hog  will 
make  more  economical  gains  if  allowed  to  eat  at 
will  from  a  self  feeder  than  where  he  is  fed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  by  hand. 


fl 
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Labor  may  be  made  to  count  for  much  more  a  saving  to  us  after  the  war.     One  thing  already 

If  work  Is  carefully  arranged.     To  illuatrate  from  learned,   since  the  potash  supply  was  cut  off,  is 

our  own  case:     This  Fall,  In  our  section,  was  the  that   In  many  cases  more  potash   was  used  than 

most  unfavorable  known  for  years,  yet  our  work  was  necessary.     Altho  lime  Is  not  a  substitute  for 

Is  much  farther  along  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  potash.  It  has  been  found,  especially  on  sour  clay 

last  year.     We  had  19  acres  in  corn.     Not  having  soils  that  lime  helps  to  set  free  potash  and  make 

a  corn  binder  I  was  able,  thru  the  kindness  of  a  it  available  to  the  plants. 

neighbor,  to  hire  a  binder  and  cut  it  all  in  that  A  few  days  ago,  the  man  from  whom  I  buy 

way.     For  the  first  time  we  refilled  our  silo,  and  acid   phosphate   came   by   where   I   was   working. 

In  this  way  utilized  the  corn  from  13  acres.     With  He  asked  me  If  I  wanted  to  order  my  phosphate 


a  "horse"  It  was  not  much  of  a  job  to  shock  the 
other  six  acres. 

Not  knowing  what  labor  conditions  will  be 
next  spring,  I  decided  to  do  a  lot  of  Fall  plowing, 
instead  of  allowing  the  team  to  stand  In  the  barn 
while  the  hired  man  and  I  husked  corn.  So  I 
plowed  and  every  time  I  went  out  In  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  I  took  the  wagon  along  and 
brought  to  the  barn  a  load  of  unhusked  corn. 
Then  while  I  plowed,  the  hired  man  husked  corn. 
Once  or  twice  there  came  a  few  days  of  wet 
weather,  during  which  time  the  two  of  us  could 


for  next  Spring's  crops.  The  price  he  quoted  was 
a  little  over  |22  a  ton,  or  nearly  twice  the  price 
it  sold  for  four  years  ago.  The  chances  are  that 
It  is  going  to  go  higher  as  the  war  progresses, 
or  else  it  will  be  an  impossibility  to  secure  the 
acid  goods.  This  will  bring  up  more  strongly 
than  ever  the  use  of  the  raw  ground  phosphate 
rock.  Judging  from  the  experience  gained  by  Its 
use  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  if  I  could 
buy  it  here  I  would  give  It  a  thoro  trial,  mixing  it 
with  manure  daily.  This  is  necessary  for  Its  suc- 
cessful use,  however,  for  If  applied  without  mixing 


work  at'  the  corn.     In  this  way  we  had  the  corn    it  with  manure  or  plowing  it  under  with  a  good 


husked  in  good  season  and  in  a  comfortable  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  have  15  acres  of  Fall 
plowing  done.  This  year,  too,  we  saved  quite  a 
lot  in  labor  by  planting  the  corn  In  check  rows 
and  working  it  both  ways.  The  result  was  a 
clean  cornfield  that  required  no  hand  hoeing.     We 


cover  crop.  It  would  probably  be  valueless.  If 
anyone  is  in  doubt  as  to  Its  use  with  manure, 
he  would  do  well  to  read  the  article  on  "Bringing 
Back  the  De  Kalb  Soils"  In  the  November  24  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Some  relief  Is  indicated  in  the  nitrogen  situ- 


saved  some  cultivating,  too,  by  going  over  the  ation  by  the  promise  of  the  government  to  make 
field  both  ways  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  just  use  of  a  $10,000,000  fund  to  purchase  It  in  quan- 
;s  it  came  thru  the  ground.  In  these  days  of  tity  from  Chile  and  sell  It  out  to  the  American 
scarce  and  costlv  labor,  only  those  farmers  who  farmers.  Another  source  of  relief  is  promised 
carefully  plan  and  conserve  labor  can  succeed.  soon    in    the    manufacture   of   ammonia    sulphate 

The  hay  loader,  the  .side  delivery  rake  and  in  by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  soft  coal  regions, 
the  manure  spreader  are  going  to  be  popular  on  The  live  stock  farmer  has  less  need  to  worry  If 
the  farms  where  not  already  used.  I  never  fully  he  takes  care  of  the  manure  produced  on  the  farm, 
appreciated  the  efficiency  of  our  manure  spreader  Unless  he  has  a  good  manure  pit  he  should  by  all 
until  a  few  days  ago.  We 
were  hauling  out  heavy  cow 
manure  that  had  been  packed 
solidly.  On  the  some  day 
that  we  were  using  the 
spreader  our  neighbor  was 
hauling  out  lighter  manure 
containing  more  straw  on  a 
sled  with  probably  half  the 
capacity  of  the  spreader. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  day 
we  both  started  for  our  re- 
spective fields  at  the  same 
time.  Almost  invariably  I 
was  back  at  the  barn  and  had 
another  load  half  on  J)efore  he 
had  his  unloaded. 

Labor  Remedies 
Quite  a  number  of  rem- 
edies have  been   suggested   to 
increase   the   labor  supply   in 
both   city   and   country   while 
the   war  lasts.     One  of  these 
is   to   cut   out   the   making  of 
luxuries    ?ind    turn    this    labor   into    channels    of 
work  where  necessities  are  being  produced.     An- 
other is  to  prohibit  an  excessive  number  of  ser- 
vants or  else  put  a  high  tax  on  the  servants  em- 
ployed in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  Another  would 
be  to  curtail  all  new  public  Improvements  until 
the  war  is  over.     One  of  these  Is  of  particular  in 


New  Farm  Home  of  Geo.  W.  Kenney,  Monmouth  Co..  N.  J 


terest  to  us  farmers  in  this  state,  viz.,  the  pro- 


means  haul  It  out  as  soon  after  it  is  made  as  pos- 
sible. The  liquid  part  of  the  manure  should  be 
saved  so  far  as  possible,  for  it  contains  something 
like  four-fifths  of  the  total  potash  in  the  manure. 

Our  Cattle  Feeds 
Feed  Is  another  problem  of  the  war  that  is 
^^"^''^S  concern  to  the  farmer.  The  dairy  farmer, 
posed  issue  of  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  building  especially,  is  confronted  by  the  scarcity  of  feed  on 
of  new  roads  thruout  Pennsylvania.  Personally  I  the  market.  Formerly  one  was  able  to  get  to  his 
think  this  would  be  a  great  mistake  at  this  time,  feed  store  and  buy  almost  an  unlimited  variety  of 
for  It  would  not  only  mean  a  greater  taxation  feeds.  Now  he  is  just  as  likely  to  find  the  feed 
when  our  outgo  will  be  heavier  for  a  few  years  store  cleaned  o^t  of  everything.  Use  of  a  paper 
anyhow,  but  it  would  mean  a  considerable  drain  and  pencil  are  more  necessary  than  ever  to  figure 
on  the  labor  supply  of  the  state.  out  the  cheapest  possible  balanced  ration.     In  our 

They  have  found  in  England  that  many  of  section  just  now,  for  instance,  gluten  feed,  oil  meal 
the  positions  formerly  thought  to  remain  men's  and  cottonseed  meal  rre  all  quoted  at  about  the 
work  are  being  very  acceptably  filled  by  women,    some   price.      Yet    both    oil    meal    and    cottonseed 


Altho  it  has  been  advised  by  those  in  authority 
to  continue  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
if  the  labor  conditions  get  more  serious.  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  these  institlons 
should  not  be  closed  until  after  the  war  is 
over,  and  these  young  men  turned  into  labor 
channels.  Practically  all  of  these  young  men 
could  be  used  as  transient  labor,  helping  out  in 
industrial  centers  in  winter  and  In  agriculture  In 
summer. 

Our  Fertilizers 


meal  are  much  higher  in  protein  than  the  gluten 
feed. 

Two  new  feeds  now  being  advertised  exten- 
sively for  the  first  time  are  peanut  meal  and 
velvet  meal.  Peanut  meal  contains  about  oO 
percent  protein  and  at  present  sells  for  about  ?2 
per  ton  less  than  cottonseed  meal.  Velvet  bean 
meal  contains  about  20  percent  protein  and  I  am 
told  sells  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  gluten  feed, 
which  contains  about  28  percent  protein.  So  if 
we  can  get  the  feeds  T  am  going  to  try  the  fol- 


But  labor  is  not  the  only  problem  imposed  lowing  ration  for  our  cows:  800  pounds  corn 
by  the  war  The  problem  of  fertilizers  Is  going  and  cob  meal.  400  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  300 
to  teach  us  some  lessons  that  are  going  to  mean    pounds  oil   meal,    100    pounds   peanut  meal    and 
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100  pounds  velvet  bean  meal. 

If  the  steer  feeder  has  plenty  of  roughage, 
especially  silage,  his  troubles  will  not  be  nearly 
so  great  as  those  of  the  dairyman.  Last  winter 
many  feeders  relied  solely  on  a  little  cottonsoed 
meal  added  to  the  silage  for  their  ration.  Of 
course  the  steers  were  not  so  fat  as  when  corn  was 
also  fed,  but  they  were  in  good  marketable  con- 
dition and  the  gains  were  cheaper  than  where 
corn  was  fed. 

With  the  present  high  price  of  corn,  and 
even  tho  pork  is  high,  it  behooves  the  hog  feeder 
to  get  the  most  out  of  his  corn.  Again  referring 
to  experiment  station  results,  one  of  our  experi- 
ment stations  has  found  that  with  tankage  at 
$80  per  ton  and  oilmcil  at  $60  per  ton,  more 
economical  gains  can  be  made  by  using  one  or  the 
otlier  of  these  as  a  part  of  the  hog'e  diet  than 
by  the  feeding  of  corn  alone. 

Marketing  Our  Crops 

Still  another  problem  caused  by  the  war  is 
In  the  marketing  of  our  farm  products.  It  is 
probable  that  if  the  war  lasts  long,  our  market- 
ing system  will  be  revolutionized.  Just  now,  as 
in  the  past,  the  farmer,  whether  he  Is  a  milk, 
grain,  hay  or  fruit  farmer,  has  been  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  a  few  large  buyers  and  commission 
men.  Not  long  ago  we  read  that  Bordens  had 
closed  down  over  30  of  their  milk  receiving 
stations  in  New  York.  This  means  that  in  these 
thirty  sections  the  farmers  must  either  go  to  the 
extra  labor  of  making  biitter  on  their  farms  or 
sell  their  cows.  The  experience  of  a  section 
around  Richmond,  Vermont,  is  given  to  show  how 
the  farmer  can.  by  co-operating,  overcome  such 
a  condition  as  this: 

A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  of  that  section 
were  confronted  by  such  a 
problem  as  the"?  New  York 
farmers  now  face.  A  meeting 
was  called,  stock  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,  and  a  plant  was 
built  to  make  either  butter  or 
to  handle  whole  milk.  So,j 
successful  have  they  been 
that  last  month  they  were 
able  to  pay  54  cents  a  pound 
for  butterfat  and  $1.26  per 
hundred    for   skim   milk. 

At  Grove  City.  Pa.,  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is 
demonstrating         an  Ideal' 

method  of  caring  for  the  dairy 
.    products.       The    farmer    can 
send    either    whole    milk    or 
cream,    provided    It    Is    sweet. 
The  creamery  is  equipped  for 
making      butter      from      the! 
cream;      also      for     condens-j 
Ing     the     skim     milk,     mak- 
ing   it     Into     cottage    cheese 
o.    casein,   depending   on    which    is   bringing   the 
highest  price  on  the  market.     Now  they  are  build- 
ing an  addition  to  the  present  building  where  9 
vjriety   of  cheese  can   be  manufactured,   depend-. 
Ing  again  on  which  is  the  best  market  price. 

By  having  this  equipment,  much  of  which 
la  interchangeable,  this  plant  is  able  at  all  timea 
to  take  care  of  all  the  product  received  and  to 
pay  the  best  of  prices.  During  the  month  of 
October  54  cyits  was  paid  for  butterfat  and 
cents  per  hundred  for  skim  milk.  A  creamery: 
drawing  from  territory  adjacent  to  this  was  able 
to  pay  only  43  cents  for  fat  and  could  not  buy 
skim  milk  at  all.  Warning  is  hereby  given 
against  the  creamery  promoter.  He  usually  or-j 
ganizes  with  a  capital  stock  twice  the  amount 
necessary  for  building  and  equipment,  and  salts  | 
half  of  it    in   his  own   pocket. 

In  spite  of  the  fact   that   a  price  has  beenj 
fixed  for  wheat,  the  best  price  anyone  has  offered 
in   our  community  is   $2   per   bushel.      The   man 
who  offers   this  Is   usually   a  local   man.      He  fnj 
turn    is    acting   for   a    larger   buyer.      The   buy<'''| 
probably  sells  to  the  elevator,  which  In  its  l'"""; 
sells  to  the  mill-     The  grain  farmer  of  the  ^'>'^^ 
had  this  trouble  of  too  many   fingers  In  the 
until   they  built  their  co-operative  elevators     :"' 
did   their  own  selling  In  carload  lots  directly  fi 
the   mills.      In    the   selling   of   hay   we.  are   <  '^  j 
fronted  with  the  same  problem.     How  one  Eastern^ 
community   solved   the    problem    was    told    in  »■ 
article   that    appeared    in    Pennsylvania    FarnH 


resort  to  co-operation 

Little  Economies 


December  29,   1917."  «>  «,  *      ««i 

Vennsytvania  Farmer  8—535 

""n^^LlSZ  T  V  ^''S*  '^  experience  of  the    as  will   enable   him   to   pay   the  wages.      Setting  The  trouble  with  the  post  hole  auger  is  that  small 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y     Hay  Growers'  Association,    fixed   prices   for  products  without   regard   to  the  stones,    roots,    or    hard    ground  will    effecturiy 

Thus,  it  seems  that  if  we  are  to  successfully  mar-    cost  of  production  Is  unsound  In   principle,  and  prevent  its  operation  effectually 

^^\  """a  ^"  P>^d"ct8  and   get   more   nearly   the    experience  is  proving  it  so.     In  other  lines,  cost  A  short  time  ago  I  was  building  a  fence  alon^ 

?:*!!!  ?ri'l.!:;f.i°°'  administrator,  we  must    plus  ten  percent  profit  Is  the  rule.     Why  should .  a  line  where  the  gLnris  e^cla^ly  hard      The 

farming   be   an    exception?  work    was    progressing    very    slowly,    and  "  while 

_        ,.       ~~  picking  and  digging  the  earth,  I  kept  my  mind 

Thru  necessity,  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  it    the   cL°p  etVon  °r'the   1„r  ,n   ZZT^   t  ?rH""°A'"  ''T'  '"  '"'"  "'"'  ""*"  "''^• 

behooveg  u.  farmer,   to  practice  economies   that    tar    L    any    aHempt    ha     been    mad.  To    ,7,'    T,  K>     h  "        ^T'^''  """  "  *°'"'  ''''  ""  """" 

are  «o.n.  to  help  toward  winning  the  war.     Here    cost  o,  Z.c'Z'u  TeoTuultr    L  ttu  "TZt:,'  p^'t  r"  Prl":/:"",*  V  rel 

are  a  few  that  we  are  practising  or  will  practice:    upon    oast   exnerlencp       Hnw    r-an    thi»    h.   ^««.  aZ     ^^,°   f°"  *^°'^-      Pi'ocurlng  a   long  steel 

in  all  the  fences  we  are  building,  we  find  that  if    I„^  LZLTTTZnt  ^dltTons^  and  IXl  ITer  ^ump  '1  n  Tbo^  to'Zt   tlTm^   Till 

the  Wire  is  stretched  and  put  at  the  right  height,    uncertain    future?      Fixing    the    price    for    next  to  work  ^th  it  on  th    h     d '^^^^^^^^^^^ 

two    wires   are  doing   just    as   effective   work   as    year's  wheat  crop  apparently  did  not  increase  the  pound  sledge  with  which  to  drivelt  in     ^^^^^ 

three    or    four    did    in    turning    mature    cattle,    acreage.     It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  down  five  holes  as  experiments  ^ 

Where  we  always  burned  coal  in  our  stoves  be-    present  plan  of  finding  the  present  coet  of  pro-  The  first  hole  I  loaded  with  a  half  stick  of 

fore    we  are  now  using  a  lot  of  wood  to  help  out    ducing  milk  and  of  using  that  cost  a.  a  basis  of  dynamite,  pushing  it  to  the  bottom  the  sime  L 

on  the  coal  question      On  the  matter  of  gasoline,    future  milk  prices  will  stop  the  extensive  slaugh-  I  would  do  if  I  were  going  to  bla";  a  tree  hole 

pleasure    trips    In    the    car    are    omitted.      Next    ter  of  dalrv  cows  xt^  ♦        «  .       6"*"b   lu   uidsi  a  iree  noie. 

summer  at   havest  time  we  expect  to  economize  ^^  '"'"fl^f  ^^     T'   ''   '  ^''''''   '^'  '^°'   '° 

1.S    J       *    ,        ».  ,  i        X,-       ^  ,  Dlow  out  the  top  and  wanted  a  narrow  hole     This 

on  binder  twine  by  making   the  sheaves  larger.  The  one  element  in  the,8ituaiion  which  the  shot  made  a  hole  that  was  too  larg^  at  the  bo 

which    will    mean   less  twine.      Concerted   action    public  understands  Is  that  it  must  have  food      The  torn 

by  all  on  these  few  and  many  other  lines  are  not    thing  It  does  not  seem  to  understand   is  that  it  '  Next  I  cut  a  half  stick  in  two  pieces  and  tied 

going  to  mean  much  sacrifice  on  our  part,   and    must  pay  such  prices   as  will   make   the   returns  them  to  a  small  stick.     One  piece  was  Ue^  to  t^ 

they  are  going  a  long  way  to  help  out  the  boys    sufficiently  great   and  certain   to  purchase   labor  end  of  the  stick  which  was  to  go  to  thrbottor^ 

who  are  doing  the  biggest  part  in  the  trenches.  for  continued  production.     This  will  do  more  for  of  the  hole,  and  the  other  about  half  way  up  th^ 

increased    production    than   all    the   patriotic    ad-  hole.     The  bore  hole  itself  was  about  20   Inches 

deep.    This  shot  made  a  much 


STUDENTS  HUSK  CORN 


Students  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  this  fall 
volunteered  to  spend  one  day 
husking  com  on  the  college 
farms.  Over  2.600  bushels  of 
corn  were  harvested.  The 
college  agreed  to  pay  five 
cents  per  bushel  for  this  work 
and  offered  10  cents  per 
bushel  to  the  student  husking 
the  greatest  number  of  bush- 
els during  the  day.  The  win- 
ner of  this  prize  was  D.  R. 
Pheasant  who  husked  62 
bushels.  Several  days  later 
another  group  of  students  of- 
fered their  services  and  as  a 
consequence  an  additional 
1,200  bushels  of  corn  were 
harvested.  Since  then  smaller 
groups    volunteer    almost    daily 


Penna.  State  College  Students  Helping  On  Com  Husking 


better  post  hole — one.  In  fact, 
that  was  so  nearly  perfect 
that  it  required  only  a  little 
shoveling  to  clean  out  loos- 
ened dirt  in  order  to  make 
just  the  type  of  hole  wanted 
for  the  fence  posts. 

By  this  method  I  found 
that  three  men  could  make 
about  300  post  holes  per  day. 
This  was  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  we  could 
make  with  picks  and  spades, 
and  on  figuring  it  up,  I  found 
that,  the  cost  was  approxi- 
mately just  half  what  it  had 
been  costing  me  to  dig  the 
holes.  I  am  now  recommend- 
ing this  method  of  post  hole 
digging  to  all  of  my  neigh- 
bors,    many     of     whom     are 


To    date    more    dresses  that  can  be  delivered,  and  more  than  all    adopting    It    and    like    It    Immensely.— Chas    F 
than  5,000  bushels  of  corn  have  been  husked  on    the  bureaus,  experts,   and  official  advice  can   In-    Higgs. 


the  college  farms  by  students  of. the  college. 


duce.  Agriculture  Is  not  the  business  of  a  con- 
jurer, but  requires  brain  and  muscle  and  the 
muscle  Is  lacking.  It  can  be  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  cash. 


HIGH  CHOP  PRICES 


•High  farming  can  never  be  a  remedy  for  low 


pea 


The  following  is  quoted  from  an  editorial  ap-    ^''*'^'"     ^''^"  ^^°  '^''  statement  was  made  by 
ring  m  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of    ""  ""^^^    ',''f"^*^^-^^«  disbelieved  for  a  time 

was  then  tolerated — and   is  now  taken  almost 


commission   men,  and  traders  and  speculators  in 
farm   products: 

"The  farmer  is  In  no  worse  situation   than 

rther  employers  of  labor.     He  can  get  his  share  of 

Did  you  ever  put  a  magnet  down  on  a  little    labor  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.     But  he  has 

pile  of  Iron  filings  or  a  handful  of  pins  and  pull    been  papa'd  by  the  Government  so  long  and  in  so 

it    away?      If   you    did,    you    have    noticed    how    many  ways  (and  by  none  more  than  by  the  present    ^'°"esota  burned  their  manure  and  straw  piles. 

the   pins  or   filings   were  attracted  to    the   mag-    Administration)  and  been  taught  to  whine  like  a    '^^f  ^^V*t~*^®  ''"^'  "^^""^  '"   *^^  "^^^^     "^^^^ 

mendicant    rather    than    approach    his    business    oDstructed  the  streets  of  the  new  growing  towns 
difficulties  as  other  men  must  approach   them  or    ^^^  hamlets.     With  a  soil  in  the  first  flush  of  fer- 


as  a  creed  with  nearly  all  agricultural  workers. 
This  statement  is  true,  as  is  also  the  converse. 
Present  high  prices  of  farm  crops  make  high  farm- 
ing possible. 

Years  ago  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 


net   and  were  lifted  with  It.     In   the  same   way 


demand    for   labor   and    high    wages   attract    and         ,.  ^     .  ^  .  tilltv    anri   with   whaat   of  i««,  „-i««    *u  i     - 
,                        ,                           ^         Quit  business,  that  now.  when  he  is  in  distress  and    "'"y*   ana  witn  wheat  at  low  price,   the  cost  of 


shift  laborers  from  one  place  to  another. 
Wages  are  the  magnet,  and  if  those  in  author- 
!ity  will  recognize  this  it  may  help  to  sim- 
plify the  solution  of  the  present  serious  prob- 
lem  of  farm   production.      Labor,    land,    and    im- 


difficulty,  he  can't  helpj7m?elf,  or  will  not  so  long  *^auling  and   spreading  was  not  returned   in  the 

as  he  thinks    the  Government'  will  somehow  help  '°<'''ease  of  crop.     So  the  manure  and  straw  were 

him  out."  burned,  or  dumped   into  hollows,   or  disposed   of 

Such  expressions  as  these  show  dense  ignor-  '"  ^^^  ^^^  possible.     Today,  the  land  is  past  its 

.       ,       ^           ,       ,                     ance  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  else  a  men-  "^"^^^^  fertility.     Wheat  is  higher  than  ever.     It 

plements  form  a  trln  ty  in  the  production  of  the    ^^^,^y  ^^  ^p,^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  misleading  the  public  P^>''  *°  ^^''^  '"^""'"e  and  straw  and  so  even  in  the 

primal  necessities  of  life.     We  have  the  land  and    ^^^  misrepresenting  the  farmer.     Farmers  would  ^''^'"  ^^^^^^  f"™"«  '^^^  ^ear  are  for  the  first  time 

the^  Implements-plenty^  of    theni.    ^  The    oUer    ^,„,„y,^  ,„^p^j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ,„  ^^^  ,^^^,  ^^^^^^  building  cement  feeding  floors  and  cement  manure 

if  their  incomes  would  enable  them  to  do  so.     It  ""''  "^*"«  fertilizer,  and  in  other  ways  adopting 

is  mightv  hard  to  find  any  specific  case  of  coddling  "measures  which  lead  to  high  farming.     High  crop 

Most  of  the  so-called  cases  would  be  ^''^^^^  ^^^«  '"^'^^  <^'«  possible. 

Tell     the    truth — 


member  of   the   trinity,   labor.   Is  lacking, 
is  it  to  be  obtained?     Use  the  magnet. 


How 


The  manure  spreader  not  only  does  away 
with  the  hard,  disagreeable  work  of  spreading 
manure  but  it  does  the  work  better  and  In  about 
one-fourth  the  time  required  for  hand  spreading. 


the  farmer 

It    seems    strange    that    the    wise    ones    do  better    named     hood-winking 

not    understand    this    simple    little    rule    in    eco-  tho  it  shames  the  officials. 

nomics.      Instead,    they    are    applying    the    mag- 

net    to    other    Industries    and    attracting    an    al-  j^  BETTER  WAY  TO  DIG  POST  HOLES 

ready    Inadequate    supply    of    farm    labor    away  . 

from    the    farms.      While    to    many    it    is   almost  Farmers   have   brought   about    improvements    It  easily  save  the  wages  of  one  man,  make.<5  the 

a    treasonable    offense    to   suggest    higher   prices  in  most  branches  of  farm  work,  but  most  of  them    manure   go    farther   and   increases   its   fertilizing 

for  farm   products  to  insure  a  sufficient  produc-  rre  still  dlp?ring  post  holes  In  the  same  old  way    value.     It  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  great- 

tlon,  yet  returns  to  the  farmer  must  be  reason-  that   has  prevailed   during  the  last  hundred  and    est   money-saving   implements   used   on    the   farm 

ably    sure   and   great    enough    to   enable    him    to  fifty  years.     It  was  only  recently  that  I  discovered    and  yet  it  Is  reported  that  only  about  ten  percent 

make  a  little  profit,   cr  at  least   to  break  even,  a  better  method  of  digging  post  holes  for  the  rail    of  our  six  million  farmers  in  this  country  have 

or  he   can   not   be  expected   to   produce   a  large  fences,    commonly   seen   upon    the   farms   in    this     i^surchased    a    manure    spreader.      This    number 

surplus.     In   order  to   be   able   to   bid   for  labor  country.     The  same  method,  of  course,  will  apply    should  be  largely  increased  during  tbe  next  two 

1^   ♦he  open   market  he  must  have  such  returns  to  the  making  of  post  holes  for  barbed  wire  fences,   years. 
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You  can  drive  your  Ford  all  Winter  with  com- 
fort and  pleasure  if  you  install  a  Crew  Levick 
Victor  Heater.  This  heater  costs  nothing  to  ran. 
USES  NO  FUEL 

The  hot  exhaust  gas  passes  through  a  drum  around  which 

circulates  pure,  fresh  air  that  rises  and  warms  the  passoigen*  fael  and  bodies. 
It  is  easily  regulated  to  give  much  or  little  heat,  yet  cannot  burn  or  scorch 
shoes  or  robes.  It  uses  the  time-tried  principle  lijf  the  Hot  Air  Furnace. 
The  Crew  Levick  Victor  is  sturdy,  noiseless,  odorless  and  fool-proof.  It 
fits  neatly  into  the  6oor  of  your  Ford  touring  car,  sedan  or  town  car. 

Easily  installed  in  a  few  minutes.     Sends  up  heat  in  SO  seconds. 

First  cost  is  complete  cost — there's  no  "wear-out"  to  a  Victor. 

See  the  Victor  at  your  dealer's,  or  order  direct  if  he  cannot  sup* 

ply  you,  giving  his  name.  _ 

CREW  LEVICK  COMPANY    $6^00 


mN 


Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  '^'^  Cta^UHt 

On*  of  Ih*  uUat  and  Imrtttt  proJueer$  tnj  rtfintrt 

tj  oiU  mnJ  mtntiimduttn  if  pdi*l*um  preJucU 

Brancbes:    New  York.  Chicago,     Send  for 

San  Franciaco.  Baltimore.  Bwtoo    Fram  Booklet 
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i  With  this  wenderf  al  new  Ub> 

/hay  Aatamatia  Watar  Bawl. 

'Each  bewl  eaotrala  awn  water  I 

^mapplj.    Animal  aMT—  lever,  I 

ainr  water   Talva,    when  it  I 

aaiuts    to    drink.  «  Leverl 

[■winfB  back  deeinf.  ▼a>v«l 


'  when  animal  stapadrinkina.l 
-  Nofloat  tank  required.  Bewial 
may  be  pot  at  different  heirhta I 


_,  or  in  any  Btall  or  pen.  Cannetl 
„  oTerflow;  eannot  net  oat  of  order;  I 
almeat  no  water  left  in  bowl.  llMtl 
[•anitary  bawl  ever  aoW.  Pravanta  aiKaad  al  «m-I 
itaSieMa  4laaaaaa.  Increased  milk  yield  aniekiy| 
I  pays  bac 
Ifeed.  Writetoday 
iBtanchiona,  Stalk. 
iMk  (or  General  CataloK.  Kent  free. 

JC  A.  LIBBCV  C«MFANV| 

8  J  V  St. 


ays  back  coat.    Saves  labor;  save 
,.ied.  Write  today.  _         . 
I BUnchiona,  Stella,   Carriers,  etc., 


If  interested  in  I 


THE  MILKER 

THAT  MILKS 
WITHOUT  STRIPPING 

Guaranteed.  Price 
reasonable.  Write 
for  booklet. 

Buckwalter   Supplj   Co 
Lancaater,  Pa. 
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True  Economy 
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Build  for  permanence.  Erect 
durable  buildings  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  you  farm  and  can  be  passed 
practically  unimpaired  to  your  children. 
You  are  laying  up  comfort  for  your  later 
years  when  you  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Flre-eafe,  weather-proof  and  vermin-proof.  The 
glazed  walla  are  sanitary— easily  cleaned 
down  and  will  not  absorb  odors. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  and  building  plane— free  to  prospec- 
tive builders  Also  write  us  today  for  new 
illustrated  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  book— 1918 
Edition    It's  free. 

NaHonal  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

IIIOFultaiiBuUdiMC  rittstargh.  P* 

S|  factories 


New  York  Dairymen  Meet 

Forty-first  Annual  Session  of 
Successful  Association 

War-time  problems  as  they  relate  Ing  in  «5onnection  with  the  farm 
to  the  business  of  dairying  were  the  bureaus.  He  made  a  plea  for  co- 
outstanding  features  of  the  discus-  operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
sions  and  addresses  at  the  4l8t  an-  seeking  assistance.  He  said:  "You 
nual  convention  of  the  New  York  want  good  men.  You  know  the  in- 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  held  at  ducements  being  held  out  by  the  mu- 
Syracuse,  December  11  to  13.  nition   factories — by   factories  of  all 

descriptions.      If    you    cannot    offer 
President's  Address  money,  consider  the  employe's  view- 

In  his  annual,  address,  President  point  and  think  of  other  induce- 
George  E.  Hogue  reviewed  the  his-  ments.  By  a  little  effort  you  can 
tory  of  the  association  from  its  or-  furnish  married  men  comfortable 
ganization  41  years  ago,  until  the  houses,  fire  wood,  plenty  of  milk, 
present  time.  This  association  has  and  a  garden.  Follow  the  example 
had  a  large  part  in  bringing  into  ex-  of  the  progressive  factory  owner  who. 
Istence  the  state  department  of  ag-  buying  co-operatively,  furnishes  food 
riculture,  the  college  of  agriculture  to  his  employes  at  actual  cost.  From 
and  experiment  station,  and  has  been  a  purely  selfish  viewpoint  this  will 
foremost  in  securing  laws  protecting  pay,  for  you  get  back  from  the  aver- 
both  producer  and  consumer  from  age  man  Just  about  the  same  degree 
fraud.  While  there  has  been  much  of  consideration  that  you  give  to 
about  selling  dairy  cows  from  him." 
slaughter,  Mr.  Hogup  said  he  was  un-       "  Grow  More  Feeds 

able  to  find  evidence  of  heavy  sales  j^j.  -^nson  discussed  the  high  cost 
in  Western  New  York.  Some  milk  ^f  j^^^  urging  that  more  feed  be 
cows  have  been  driven  to  slaughter  ^^^^^  ^t  hon^e.  The  state  depart- 
as  In  previous  years,  but  they  were  ^^^^^  j^^s  had  long  experience  in 
usually  the  cows  that  were  un-  providing  on  a  larger  scale  for  its 
profitable    as    milkers.  ^^^^^.g  institution  farms.     On  the  first 

"I  keep  nearly  200  cows  and  I  ^^y  ^j  ^^g^y  month  it  has  figured 
have  «oia  some  this  year,  but  not  one  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  q,  jqq  pounds  of  digest- 
good  milk  cow,"  said  Mr.  Hogue.  .^^^^  nutrients  in  all  the  principal 
"My  average  production  per  cow  has  values  for  that  day.  From  now  on 
greatly  Increased  thru  weeding  out  ^^^^  information  was  promised  to 
the  unprofitable  cows.  The  condl-  ^^^  farmer  In  the  state  who  desires 
tlons  facing  the  dairymen,  high  j^  j^  g^ould  enable  him  to  purchase 
cost  of  feed  and  labor,  requires  ^.^^^  ^^^^  giving  the  gre'atest  value 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  gov-  j^j.  j^jg  nioney. 
ernment  lest  the  high  price  of  beef 

tempt  some  to  slaughter  the  profit-  Moisture  Content  of  Cheese 

able  cows.     A  greater  danger  threat-       ^^  address  on  "The  Percentage  ol 
ening  the  future  of  the  milk  supply   ^ater  In  Cheese  and  Its  Determlna- 


is  the  slaughter  of  heifer  calves, 
dealer    predicts    that    you    won't 


be 


tion."  by  Prof.  Hugh  C.  Troy,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  was  especially  Inter- 
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A  are  the  largest  handlers  or  comintaalan  bay  m 
Id  greater  New  York:  ir  you  bave  bay  to  dis-  ^ 
pose  of  eommunfcatte  with  tbem.  Y 
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able  to  buy  a  calf  next  spring  as  ggting  to  the  many  cheese  makers 
they  will  all  be  sold  to  the  butcher  present.  Prof.  Troy  said  that  the 
for  baby  beef;  they  will  bring  more  problem  of  the  New  York  cheese 
as  baby  beef  than  to  be  raised  for  ^aker  in  making  full  cream  cheese 
cows."  ^as  to  produce  a  marketable  article 

Mr.  Hogue  spoke  of  the  need  of  and  keep  within  the  legal  limits  of 
loyally  supporting  the  government  39  percent  moisture.  Experts  have 
by    Increasing    food    production    and  g^o^n  that  as  the  percentage  of  fat 

goes  down,  the  moisture  content  in- 
creases.     When    you    get    below    33 


wanted    the    association    to    go    on 
record  in  favor  of  the  strongest  co- 


operation with  both  state  and  nation   percent  of  fat,  there  Is  great  danger 


during  this   war  crisis. 

Sale  of  Cows 
We  must  each  do  our  bit  by  the 


of  having  more  than  the  legal  per- 
centage of  water.  Not  one  cheese 
In      100      that      had      more      than 


% 


m\\- 


^~^   Where  in  W**t*rn  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  91S* 
to  $30.  pr  aera  gaatf  farm  land  that  wilt  raise  20  ta 
48  buahala  ta  tha  aara  ot  $2.  whaat— it's  easy  to  figure  | 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them  i 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crap. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100'^  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation,  j 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitaba,  •aakatah-£ 
awan  or  Albarta.  Think  what  yau  ean  maka  with  wheat  at| 
22.  a  buahal  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  J 
Oata,  Barlay  and  flax.    Mixad  Farming  and  cattle  raising. 

TIm  climate  is  healthful  ami  ■ 
■ehoola  and  charehet  convanient. 
to  radacad  railway  rata*  to 


I  and  apweabla,  railway  facllitiaa  escallant,  saadfT^ 
nient.  Writ*  tor  literature  and  partiealars  aal^ 
to  Sapt.  Immigration,  OtUvra,  Canada,  or  to\^ 


m^cr~^ 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

g^»10_Nogth  Third  Stcaat,  Harriaburg*  Pm. 

GaaadUn  GoTarraiMBt  AcaaC 
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Impure  Milk 


dairy  Industry  this  winter,  for  it  is  39  percent  of  moisture  had  more  than 
at  a  critical  period  of  Its  develop-  33  percent  of  fat.  There  was  some 
ment,"  said  Commissioner  of  Agri-  opposition  to  the  law  limiting  the 
culture,  Charles  S.  Wilson.  "Last  moisture  content  in  full  cream  cheese 
May  dairy  cows  in  New  York  showed  to  39  percent.  One  buyer  said  a  39 
a  three  percent  increase  over  May,  percent  moisture  cheese  did  not 
1916,  but  during  the  last  six  months  please  his  Western  trade;  It  was  too 
there  has  been  an  unusual  falling  dry.  Professor  Troy  quoted  letters 
off.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  from  cheesemakers  for  and  against 
the  decrease  has  been,  but  according  the  law,  but  said  he  would  advise 
to  figures  gathered  by  the  farm  the  raising  of  the  legal  moisture  re- 
bureau  agents  from  1,500  farms,  qulrement  to  40  percent, 
keeping  30,000  cows,  there  was  from 
April  1  to  August  1,  a  little  more 
than  10  percent  sold  for  slaughter.  The  losses  from  diseases  caused 
Should  this  rate  continue.  It  would  by  impure  milk  In  New  York  state 
mean  31  percent,  and  undoubtedly  amounts  to  many  millions  annually, 
more  by  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt  according  to  James  E.  Thomson, 
as  to  the  reason  for  this  decrease —  chief  Inspector  of  the  division  of  milk 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
the  high  price  of  feeds,  danger  from  of  Health;  yet,  he  said,  extravagant 
disease,  and  the  generous  prices  of-  expenditure  for  elaborate  equipment 
fered  for  beef."  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of 
Mr.  Wilson  recounted  what  was  good  market  milk.  The  pasteuriza- 
belng  done  by  the  state'  to  help,  tion  of  milk  has  resulted  in  a  great 
The  Food  Supply  Commission  opened  reduction  of  the  death  rate,  but  no 
a  bureau  to  supply  farm  labor.  Dur-  process  that  depends  upon  human 
ing  the  last  summer  upwards  of  1,000  endeavor  is  perfect.  Cleanliness  Is 
men  were  placed  on  farms.  Branch  necessary  In  handling  milk.  Mr. 
offices  have  been  established  In  New  Thomson  discussed  the  failure  of  the 
Yotk,  Rochester  and  Albany,  work-  barn  score  card  to  give  satisfactory 


December  29,   1917. 

results,  and  quoted  Dr.  North  as  say- 
ing that  conditions  of  the  barn  may 
have  only  one  percent  effect  on  qual- 
ity of  milk,  while  cleanliness  of  cans 
and  other  milk  utensils  may  effect 
the  purity  of  milk  to  the  extent  of 
90  percent. 

Mr.  Thomson  would  substitute  a 
report  card,  containing  questions  on 
the  health  of  cows,  water  supply, 
conditions  under  which  cows  are 
kept,  cooling  milk,  how  utensils  are 
cleaned  and  sterilized,  etc.  A  bill 
will  be  Introduced  In  the  legislature 
this  winter  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing this  report  card  system. 

The  Dairy  Score  Card 
"The  Dairy  Score  Card  and  Its  Re- 
lation to  Milk  Quality"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an   address  by  Dr.   Robert  S. 
Breed,    bacteriologist   at   the   Geneva 
experiment  station,  in  which  he  said 
that    no    milk    is    good     that    con- 
tains disease  germs,  but  these  germs 
are  not  as  prevalent  as  is  commonly 
believed.     In   the  early   90's,   it  was 
then     believed     that     bacteria     was 
synonymous  with   disease  germs.     It 
has     been     learned,     however,     that 
healthful  milk  can  contain  much  bac- 
teria.   Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
barn  dust  particles  out  of  1,000  are 
sterile,    carrying    no    bacteria.      Dirt 
and  dust  do  not  carry   into  milk  so 
much  harmful  bacteria  as  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe. 

The  score  card  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  controlling  quality  of 
milk  as  it  was  expected  it  would. 
Some  farmers  that  had  the  highest 
scores  were  found  to  be  producing 
high  count  milk.  Other  farmers  who 
were  working  with  modern  equip- 
ment were  producing  the  best  milk. 
The  Inspection  of  milk  as  it  Is  pro- 
duced Instead  of  scoring  the  barns 
will  bring  better  milk  control.  Dr. 
Breed  did  not  carry  the  impression 
that  dirt  is  desirable,  but  said  that 
dirt  does  not  carry  the  bacteria. 
Bacteria  comes  from  germ-laden 
dairy  utensils.  Greater  attention 
must  be  given  to  sterilizing  utensils 
and  also  to  proper  cooling  of  the 
milk. 

The  Cow 
"Without  a  good  dairy  cow  no  milk 
can  be  produced  at  a  profit,"  declared 
Prof.    H.    H.    Wing,    of   Cornell   Uni- 
versity,   who    spoke    on    "The    Dairy 
Cow    and    the    Cost    of    Production." 
About    30    years    ago,    according    to 
Professor     Wing,      a     dairy     census 
showed   that   the  cows  of  New  York 
state    were    producing    3.000    pounds 
of  milk  a  year.     In  1900   the  aver- 
age  production    per   cow    was    4,500 
pounds  a  year.     The  average  cow  at 
that   rate    would    not    maintain   her- 
self.     The    1910    census    showed    an 
increase  of  32  pounds  per  cow  in  10 
years,  which  was  very  discouraging, 
considering   all   the   efforts   that   had 
been    made    to    increase    production. 
Professor    Wing    spoke    against    the 
practice    of    selling    the    good    cows. 
Two  men   from   a  neighboring  state 
were  mentioned,   who  recently  made 
a  contract  with  a  dealer  near  Ithaca 
to   furnish   them    a   carload   of  cows 
with    a    guaranteed     production     of 
8,000    to    10,000    pounds    of    milk    a 
year.     The   price   was   $200   a   head. 
This   meant   the   selling   of  the   best 
cows  on  the  farms  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, then  the  farmers  were  asking 
the   public   to   pay   a  profit   on   milk 
from   poor  cows,   which   is   not  just. 
It    takes    courage    to    keep    the    best 
cows  and  get  rid  of  the  less   profit- 
able ones,   but   this  will   have  to  be 
done  if  dairies  are  made  profitable. 
H%  deplored  the  fact  that  well-bred 
bulls  are  a  drug  on  the  market  at 
10  percent  of  their  real  value,  and 
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that  an  Investment  of  |500  in  a 
well-bred  bull  is  the  nearest  to  be- 
ing easy  money  of  anything  we  can 
get.  If  dairymen  are  going  to  In- 
crease production,  it  means  getting 
rid  of  poor  animals  and  keeping  the 
best  cows  and  all  the  good  heifer 
calves. 

Food  Administration 

The  urgent  need  of  conserving  food 
was  strongly  emphasized  by  Dr 
Henry  C.  Culbertson,  representing" 
the  Food  Administration.  Respond- 
ing to  an  inquiry.  Dr.  Culbertson 
said  /he  Food  Administration  Is 
working  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
dairy  feeds,  and  results  may  be  ex- 
pected soon.  He  gave  some  facts  in 
stabalizing  prices.  If  the  increase 
in  prices  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  war  had  been  as  much  in  pro- 
portion, he  said,  as  they  increased 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Civil  war,  the  retail  price  of  corn 
would  be  $6  a  bushel,  wheat  $5.40 
a  bushel,  cattle  $41  per  100  pounds 
and  hogs  $59   per  100  pounds. 


SUCRENE 

Daily  Feed 


standardized  Milk 
Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the 
Geneva  experiment  station,  discussed 
the  standardization  of  milk,  which 
he  defined  as  milk  In  which  the  ori- 
al  fat  content  has  been  changed  in 
its  relation  to  other  milk  solids.  His 
talk  was  timely  in  view  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  state  to  have  the  dairy 
law  changed  by  permitting  the  sale 
of  milk  in  which  the  butterfat  con- 
tent is  standardized  to  a  legal  per- 
centage, the  fat  being  added  or  re- 
duced to  meet  this  requirement.  M 
the  law  is  amended  he  insisted  that 
it  should  require  that  all  containers 
be  plainly  marked  with  the  word 
"Standardized,"  and  the  minimum 
percent  of. fat.  Then  milk  will  be 
sold  on  a  guaranteed  basis. 

Election 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  A.  L.  Brockway, 
of  Syracuse;  vice  president.  Prof.  H. 
C.  Troy,  Ithaca;  secretary,  Thomas 
E.  Tiquin,  Albany;  assistant  secre- 
tary, L.  D.  Spink,  Attica;  treasurer, 
R.  R.  KIrkland,  Philadelphia;  direct- 
ors. W.  E.  Dana,  Avon;  W.  N.  Giles, 
Skaneatles;  E.  G.  Dietrich,  Syra- 
cuse; H.  J.  Richardson,  Lowville; 
Dean  F.  A.  Howe.  Syracuse;  W.  A. 
Stocking,   Jr.,   Ithaca. 

Resolutions 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made 
a  report   pledging  hearty  support  to 
the  government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war:   approving  the  federation  of  all 
societies    in    the    state    interested    in 
agriculture    and    recommending    the 
appointment   of   a   committee   to    as- 
sist  in   developing   the   plan;    urging 
upon     every     farmer     the     necessity 
of  keeping  swine;  approving  the  pas- 
teuriation    of    milzk    and    whey    and 
teurlzation    of    milk    and    whey    and 
plants;    favoring  the  standardization 
of  milk  under  proper  regulations  and 
safeguards;    approving   cattle  census 
conducted  by  the  State  Food  commis-. 
sion;  approving  the  principle  of  the 
law   regarding  cheese  moisture   con- 
tent,   but    recommending   that   it    be 
so   changed   as  to    allow    the   cheese 
manufacturers  of  New  York  state  to 
compete  with  those  of  other  sections; 
approving  the  idea  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  agricultural  branch  of  the 
army  for  work  on  the  farms;  that  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of 
feed  and  labor  accurate  milk  produc- 
tion costs  be  kept;  favoring  the  prin- 
ciples   of    cow-testing     associations. 
These  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. — R. 


Cows  fed  on  Sucrene  give  25%  mora  milk  in  three 

weeks  feeding— at  a  substantial  saving  in  feed  cast 

Uur  experts  have  demonstrated  this  fact  many  times  widi  Sucrene  Dairy 

&'i:u.rsTd"tj;trd*/rrir'  ^^^  ^^"'"'-  -  ^^^"^^^^ 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED,  Hay  and  Water 
Is  All  Your  Cow  Needs 

^      tLfSn,"Ilf  *?  ""'^.-  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  complete,  scientifically  cor-      ^ 
I       »ect  milk.makmg  ration,  supplying  necessary  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats      ^ 

I       !S  J""**"-  "'"*'  *?  ".'**,  *^*  ^^y  "*««*•  °f  *«  co^  fo"-  »ni'k  production      ^ 

^       •»<«  for  maintammgAe  body  in  vigorous  health  all  the  year -round. 

,^  ^"^*^5P^"^^*'^^'^««>««P<>««l«>f  cotton.eedmeal.com  gluten  feed.     * 

So'Jii^*!;?1  bolted«.in  «:reenmg..  com  dUtiller.*  dried  grii^nnd  iS?uuS 

dioped  oat  by-product.  molaMe^  palm  kernel  meal.  cJcium  carbonate  aadi 

Irttlesalt.  Guaranteed«».ly,i,:l6Jjiprotein.3J%f.t.46%c-rbXdS;S?U%Kbr2 

Vanety-Palatability-EasyDigctibaity-Economy 

iwe  f  oiw  important  requintes  wltidi  give  Sucrene  ^ 

Dairy  Feed  ita  high  place  in  tiie  dairy  vrorid— 


16  year*  tlie  recosmzed  standard  oi  milk  feed 
quality.  ^^  ^^^ 

Save  »our  hich  priced  crain.  Order  •  ton  of 

bucrme  Dairy  Feed  from  your  dealer.  Accept 
no  aubatitute.  A  week*  feeding  will  ahow  tat- 
wfactory  retults  in  the  milk  pail.  Write  us  your 
dealer  •  name,  if  he  doea  not  handle  Sucrene. 
•"  cYi*  ^"'  •*.*  *■'  y°"  ■'«  tupplied. 

hUl  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  for  valuable 
^?°  L  .k"  f "5  ^"'^  feeding  of  farm  anxmala. 
v.neck  the  feeds  \a  which  you  are  inteteeted. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Dept  12  Peoria,  IlUnois 

{16  YMnAmuke'iLtadlntMixtJ  Fted SpecialUb) 


Pleaw  send  me  lllustrrted  Litersture 
oo  feeds  checked  below.  (|2) 

D  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
a  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
D  Sucieoe  i-log  Meal 
D  Sucrene  Poultiy  Mash 
g  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  slb«n  « 
U  Amco  Dairy  Feed  * 

My  deaUr's  namt- 

P.  O. 

My  rtame.^^ 
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A  THREE  YEAR'S  NEEDLE  SUPPLY 


Order  NOW! 


THE  Nation  \a  mobilized  for  war  ser- 
vice. Raw  materials  are  being  fast  di- 
verted for  Government  use.  To  make 
sure  of  having  an  Indiana  Silo  next  year, 
order  now.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  do  thia 
and  It  will  save  you  much  money  later  on. 
This  is  no  time  for  experiments.  You 
need  a  proved,  practical  silo.  You  need  an 
Indiana  Silo.  Sixty  thousand  Indiana 
Silos  are  now  in  use.  Every  owner  is 
a  booster. 

The  war  is  demanding  the  products  of 
the  farm,  .^n  Indiana  Silo  will  make  your 
com  go  twice  as  far.  It  means  you  can 
teed  twice  as  much  stock  or  keep  the  same 
number  ot  head  on  half  the  grain.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  for  producing  beef 
and  pork.  It  means  increased  production 
of  milk  and  butter.  It  means  money  for 
jrou  and  victory  for  the  cause. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  our 
special  offer  to  early  biryers. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

450    raioa  BM(., Aadrma.  Udiiiu 

650  fliu  DU(.. KsswiClty.  Ho. 

6»*)    Indians  Ride D*.  ■•(.•«,  law* 

690   Lire  8(Mk  Exckaar*  Bldf..  r«rt  Wortk,  Tczsa 


.M^;^;=i;^-<'' 


Go  Where  Land  Is  Low  Priced. 

Last  jfar  we  urcci  some  of  o>ir  invpstor  friends  to 
purchaw  cWf.iln  farmlandsln  Eastern  Oklahoma  which 
wf>rp  then  offered  at  from  135.00  to  $50.00  per  acre. 
Manv  of  theso  (arms  In  1017  earned  for  their  owners 
several  times  the  cost  per  acre  In  1916.  We  still  have  a 
few  farms  Ilst<'f1  for  sale  at  very  attractive  prices.  They 
are  worthy  of  the  consldentlDn  of  any  man  who  wants 
to  buy  a  farm.  We  do  not  owb  these  lands  but  with  a 
view  to  Increasing  the  number  of  farmers  along  our 
railroad,  and  thereby  biilMlnB  up  our  trade  territory, 
we  have  Intorestel  ourselves  In  the  matter  of  distribut- 
ing Informatfon  in  territory  where  we  know  there  are 
pood  fanners,  honing  that  we  can  move  acme  of  them 
fnto  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

We  do  not  oharKC  anything  for  our  servloes.  We 
win  be  well  repaid  If  our  territory  Is  built  up  by  the  re- 
moval thereto  of  a  number  of  men  who  know  how  to 
farm.  If  you  are  Interested  In  a  farm  In  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, of  the  kind  referred  to  above,  write  me  for  par- 
ticulars. R.  W.  HOCK  A  DAY. 

Industrtsl  Commissi  oner  M.  K.  A  T.  Rf .. 
UM  lUOwsy  Exchange  Bldg..  St.  Ixmii.  Mo 


::reen  Mountain. '  8x18  and 


Silos  For  Sale  r^S)"",  -v-silL^;;!  •  tiiii.^ 

Oatter,  moootsd  oo  ttoek     selt-teedlns    table.    AJl 
ocaetloallr  oev.    PATCONO  FARM.  Uowood.  N.  J. 


Here  Is  What  It  Contains: 


75  Gold-eyed  Sewing  Needles,  51  Art  Work 
Needle.s,  viz. :  15  Silk  and  Cotton  Darners 
15  Milliner's  Needles,  15  Crewel  or  Em- 
broidery, 3  Rug  or  Tapestry,  3  Chenilt 
Needles,  1  Bone  Stilleto,  1  Bone  Crochet,  1 
Steel  Crochet,  1  Steel  Bodkin  or  Tape,  1 
Punch  Work,  2  Medium  Wool  Darners,  1 
Fine  Wool  Darners,  2  Medium  Darners,  i 
Fine  Cotton  Darners,  2  Medium  Cottot 
Darners. 

Sent  prepaid  for  two  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  75 
cents  each,  or  for  a  single  subscrip- 
tion and  25  cents  additional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
261  S  3rd  St,  Phila^  Pa, 


i  H 


\ 
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As  the  year  closes  it  is  a  good  plan 
For  the  to  s^^  down  and  carefully  and  hon- 
New  Year     estly    review    the    activities    of    the 

past  season — the  successes  and  fail- 
ures, the  losses  and  gains.  No  doubt  our  read- 
ers will  have  their  share  of  each  and  all.  At 
times  we  may  be  inclined  to  feel  that  we  have 
had  more  losses  and  failures  than  anything  else, 
but  this  Is  often  due  to  the  overlooking  of  many 
things  worth  while.  There  are  some  losses  which 
cannot  be  replaced  and  some  failures  which  can- 
not be  retrieved,  but  there  is  always  the  oppor- 
tunity of  building  anew  and  of  profiting  by  the 
mistakes  made.  We  greet  our  readers  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  and  bespeak  for  them 
the  best  the  New  Year  can  bestow. 
I«      m      l« 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  let- 
The  Last  ^^^  written  by  an  American  farm  boy 
Objective     ^'^o  ^^^  ^®®°  °*  France  since  early  in 

the  summer.  His  word  to  his  father 
may  be  of  interest  and  inspiration  to  other 
fathers.  He  says:  "You  have  had  a  hard  year 
Daddy,  but  rest  assured  that  good  old  Uncle  Sam 
appreciates  the  bit  that  you  have  done  on  the  old 
farm.  When  a  part  of  that  bean  crop  comes  to 
France  it  will  help  wonderfully  in  giving  some 
soldier  boy  the  necessary  strength  to  keep  on  to 
the  last  objective." 

i«     ta     t^ 

Every  reader  should  carefully  con- 
War-Time  sider  the  article  on  first  page  of  this 
Problems      issue    on    the   war-time    problems    on 

the  farm.  There  are  many  problems 
which  are  po  great  and  have  so  far-reaching  In- 
fluence on  farming  generally  that  many  farmers 
feel  that  they  can  do  little  In  solving  them  even 
In  their  own  management.  But  Farmer  Pete  has 
given  his  own  problems  considerable  thought, 
and  he  has  given  us  in  this  article,  many  sug- 
gestions that  should  be  of  value  to  others.  Labor, 
machinery,  feeds,  fertilizers,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  must  be  purchased  on  the  farm  are 
high  In  price.  The  market  situation  Is  unsat- 
isfactory. Many  of  these  factors  must  be  im- 
proved If  it  Is  to  be  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
do  their  full  share  in  supplying  the  world  with 
food.  The  farmers  as  a  body  must  push  the  need 
of  such  improvement  thru  their  organizations, 
and  in  every  way  possible.  But  aside  from  this, 
every  farmer  must  work  out  his  own  problems. 
And  It  is  in  such  effort  that  Farmer  Pete  gives 
us  the  advantage  of  his  thought  and  experience. 
Pete  Is  not  quitting.  Perhaps  he  has  obli- 
gations that  make  It  necessary  for  him  to  make 
the  old  farm  return  its  greatest  possible  yields  in 
crops  and  money.     Perhaps  he  is  even  fortunate 
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If  such  financial  obligations  are  resting  upon  him. 
But  we  have  all  an  equal  responsibility  in  doing 
all  we  can  to  help  the  present  great  struggle  of 
the    country.      On    one    of    the    battle    fields    of 
France  there  Is  a  headboard  carrying  these  words: 
"Poor  old  Bill,  he  left  this  place 
With    smoking   gun    and    smiling    face, 
But  Bill  won't  care  if  some  good  chap 
Will  come  along  and  fill  the  gap." 
There  are  gaps   to   be   filled   with   men   and 
food.     There  are  gaps  that  must  be  filled  it  poor 
old  Bill  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  and  Farmer 
Pete  helps  show   us   th'e  way. 
1^       M       UK 
The  call  for  more  hogs  on  eastern  farms 
More     *s  not  one  of  patriotism  alone.     With  the 
Hogs     present  conditions  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness it  Is  good  farming  to  plan  on  raising 
more  hogs  next  spring  and  summer.     Prices  on  all 
pork  products  are  high,  and  there  is  little  possi- 
bility of  their  being  lower  for  many  months  to 
come.     Certainly  there  Is  every  prospect  that  good 
pigs    to    pay    profitable    dividends    next    summer 
and  next  fall.     There  is  need  of  more  hogs  to  con- 
sume  the  waste   materials   that   would   otherwise 
be  thrown  away.    Every  farm  should  keep  as  many 
hogs  as   it  can   maintain  without  change  In   the 
regular   farm  system,   and   many   will   find   It  of 
advantage  to  plan  now  on  such  changes  as  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  hogs  as  an  Important  side 
line.     Do  not  try  to  keep  hogs  without  pasture. 
Every   practical    test   shows   that   pork   is   grown 
cheaper  with  good  pasturage.     Now  Is  the  time 
to  plan  on  the  location  and  the  kind  of  pasturage 
that  can  best  be  provided  next  spring. 
I«l      l«      IM 
It  is  reported  that  tTi?  Secretary  of 
Coals  to  *^®  Interior  suggests  a  Federal  ap- 

New  Castle  proprlatlon  of  something  like  two 
million  dollars  to  purchase  seeds 
and  equipment  for  the  cultivation  of  untilled 
lands  in  this  country.  The  suggestion  is  made 
In  the  interest  of  greater  production  of  farm 
crops,  and  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  there 
are  approximately  600.000  acres  not  now  in  use 
that  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  getting 
mighty  easy  to  find  excuses  for  Federal  appro- 
priations, and  not  much  harder  to  get  them  thru. 
But  opening  new  farm  lands  at  a  time  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  labor  to  operate  the  acreage  now 
under  cultivation  comes  near  to  being  the  limit. 
A  total  of  600.000  acres  of  land  Is  a  large  acre- 
age, but  it  is  no  larger  than  the  amount  that  will 
have  to  be  permitted  to  lay  at  waste  In  the 
older  farming  sections  of  the  country  unless  there 
is  some  solution  of  the  labor  question. 

1^      M      1« 

The  answer  is  they  do,  just 
Must  Farmers  Pay  as  does  every  other  person 
An  Income  Tax?        whose     income    Is    taxable. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
some  of  our  readers  will  be  subject  to  the  tax 
and  It  should  be  a  matter  of  investigation  by  all 
who  are  uncertain  about  it.  The  responsibility 
rests  with  the  taxable  to  make  the  proper  returns 
and  every  one  whose  income  approaches  the  mini- 
mum should  send  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector of  his  district  for  two  blanks.  If  he  has 
not  already  received  them.  If  there  is" any  doubt 
In  your  mind  about  how  to  fill  out  the  blanks, 
get  your  banker  or  some  other  qualified  person 
to  help.  Failure  or  neglect  by  any  one  subject 
to  the  tax  to  send  In  their  blank  Is  punishable 
by  heavy  fines  or  imprisonment. 

The  tax  Is  levied  on  the  net  income;  that  is, 
on  what  Is  left  after  certain  specified  deductions 
are  made.  A  single  person,  man  or  woman,  whose 
net  Income  is  $2,000  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  %2t. 
A  married  person  is  subject  to  the  tax  when  the 
net  Income  amounts  to  $3,000  or  more;  in  other 
words,  such  persons  are  allowed  an  exemption 
^of  $1,000  and  are  taxed  on  $2,000.  A  further 
exemption  of  $200  is  allowed  for  each  dependent 
child  under  18  years  of  age,  and  $200  for  each 
older  child  if  he  or  she  is  Incapable  of  self  sup- 
port. 

To  find  out  about  where  you  stand  relative 
to  the  income  tax  put  down  the  total  value  of 
all  the  crops  disposed  of  In  1917,  the  value  of  all 
live  stock  and  their  products  sold,  the  amount 
of  all  profits  In  trade,  sales  and  exchanges,  all 
rents,  dividends  and  Interest  received.  This 
amount  will  be  your  gross  income.  You  are  al- 
lowed to  subtract  all  necessary  expenses  actually 
paid  during  the  yea/  In  running  the  farm,  NOT 
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INCLUDING  any  personal,  living  or  family  ex- 
penses. After  the  above  deductions  are  made,  the 
remainder  will  be  your  net  income. 

I«      1^      l« 

That  the  nation  Is  In  earnest  on  the 
Progress  of  question  of  prohibition  Is  shown 
Prohibition     by     the     promptness     with     whic^ 

Congress  finished  the  work  of 
passing  the  prohibitory  amendment  act  upon  con- 
vening. The  Senate  passed  the  bill  last  spring 
by  a  safe  two-thirds  majority,  and  the  vote  in 
the  House  last  week  showed  10  votes  more  than 
was  necessary.  It  must  now  be  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states  (36 
being  required)  before  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  placed  the  question- 
able limitation  of  seven  years  in  which  this  may 
be  done  In  the  bill.  Already  we  find  some  papers 
which  nominally  stand  for  temperance  and  local 
option  opposing  nation-wide  prohibition  as  an 
undemocratic  measure,  in  that  It  would  enable 
the  three-fourths  to  enforce  a  principle  which 
some  state  or  states  might  not  desire.  We  thought 
democratic  government  was  based  on  such  a 
principle. 


It  Is  amazing,  to  say  the  least,  to 
Taxes  or  learn  that  Secretary  McAdoo  recom- 
Bonds?        mends   that   Congress  provide   all    the 

immense  sums  fov  continuing  the  war 
by  bond  issues  and  thus  avoid  further  taxation. 
We  want  the  people  to  take  note  of  the  methods 
of  financing  these  huge  sums  so  that  responsi- 
bility may  be  readily  fixed.  There  will  be  some 
embarrassing  questions  come  up  before  politicians 
for  explanation  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
real  pinch  comes,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to 
keep  tab  on  their  officials  and  note  those  who 
fail  to  stand  up  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burden  of  war-debt.  That  it  Is  the  policy 
of  Big  Business  and  the  big  financiers  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  crying  "traitor" 
and  "disloyalty"  at  the  men  and  journals  which 
demand  taxation  according  to  excess  profits  made 
was  shown  during  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  the  Government  could 
pursue  to  alienate  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of 
the  common  people  would  be  the  adoption  of  u 
financial  policy  which  would  foster  the  accumu- 
lation of  great  wealth  by  a  few  whil3  placing  an. 
Intolerable  burden  upon  the  many.  During  the 
past  year  the  number  of  millionaires  In  America 
increased  50  percent,  or  about  14,571  to  22,696 
— the  fortunes  ranging  from  one  million  to  one 
billion   dollars. 

If  the  estimated  amount  of  money  required 
for  next  year  is  to  be  raised  by  the  present  tax 
law  and  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  it  will  require 
bond  issues  amounting  to  $9,969,000,000  between 
now  and  next  June.  This  Is  almost  twice  as 
much  as  was  raised  by  bonds  In  1917.  In  the 
meantime,  war  profits  continue  to  Increase  while 
the  maximum  excess  tax  should  remain  at  31 
percent  according  to  Secretary  McAdoo's  advice, 
instead  of  adopting  England's  policy  of  taking  80 
percent  of  such  profits. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  body  most  directly  rep- 
resenting the  people.  While  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  has  the  right  to  advise  In  such  matters, 
so  have  the  people  and  they  should  make  their 
sentiments  known.  In  a  democracy  the  people 
must  retain  their  right  of  expression  on  matters 
of  policy  and  government,  and  guard  against  any 
tendency  towards  a  bureaucracy,  which  form  of 
government  Is  first  cousin  to  autocracy. 

1^      )«      1« 

In  addition  to  the  strenu- 
Take  Time  ^^^  labor  demands  of  the 

To  Read  and  Think     present  times,  there  is  also 

a  necessity  for  every  citi- 
zen to  do  straight  thinking.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively  it  is  necessary  to  seek  every  avenue  of 
reliable  information  so  that  our  Judgment  may  be 
helpful.  The  nation  needs  the  counsel  of  its  citi- 
zens, tho  not  of  the  carping,  critical  kind,  bnt 
advice  and  counsel  which  is  constructive.  Events 
are  happening  so  rapidly  and  history  Is  being 
made  every  day  so  that  they  who  would  be  intelli- 
gent citizens  must  see  to  it  that  they  take  timeno 
think  and  to  read — and  be  sure  that  tho  reading 
matter  Is  sound  and  unbiased. 
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HARRKBURG  NOTES  fo  -?^?;^P/„arm-  J^lje^Ute  Pub-   -->J,io  ,^eji  Wit.  ani^^  and    Run,  Jan.  4-5.    Speakers,  J.  T.  Camp- 

The    Mid- Winter    Meetings.— Men   funds.       The    camps    w  11    run     ten       Npw    ihnni    t  ^  ""U  ^^®  ^i*^^.nu     £*"'   "''•    ''^^^   N.    Rosenberger   and 
interested    in   state    politics    and    in   weeks.  ^  '^"'^     ^^'^   on^oJtio^    «f°  *i,^^'^    Opposed.— The   R.  O.  Umboltz. 

governmental    affaiiB    are   commenc-       Want  Seed  Com—The  Department  laTfs  eainfne  .tl-pn^h  «  f  ovfr^°h°i  n  ^^^}^  ^Section.   _  Northampton 
ing   to   discuss   the   meetings  of   the  of  Agriculture  is  on  a  hunt  for  seed   Se     ft  i^  hLln  ?^      hiV  ^   %  S""""'^'  Sherryviile,  Dec.  31-Jan.  1; 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  allied   corn.     There  will  be  a  greSt  shortlee   Its   m^alUL  «?  th  ""  ^^^l^  ',°"'^°'  ^outob  County,  Kresgeville,  Jan.  2 
bodies  which  are  scheduled  to  meet   in  the  spring  it  is  feared  because  S  ture      if     P^tirl     rLaT^^   ^^f 'k'    Brpadheadsville.   Jan.   3-4;    Tanners- 
here  toward  the  latter  part  of  Janu-   close    selling    and    thramounttha^   g^^^^^^                        ""^^^     "^""""^    ^^  w  V^^-^/     Speakers,  D.  H.  Watts, 
ary,  and  to  speculate  as  to  what  will   was   killed   in   the   September   frosts  .y-  J}^^^-  Wittman  and  Prof.  Frank- 

be  said  at  the  various  sessions  about   Men     coming     here     from     northern         WCW/  iCDorv  tadii*  Mrk-rrc         "»  Menges. 

the  state  administration.      There   is  counties  say  that  those  districts  are  ^^  JLKoLl  rAKM  INUltb 

no     question     but     what     the    men   practically     without     seed     com—  JANUAEY  FAHMERS'  INSTITUTES 

aligned  with  Dr.  Brumbaugh  propose   Hamilton,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Dec    23  Sales  By  Weight. — There  should  be  ' 

to  play  up  the  farmers  who  will  be no    further   delay    in    the   taking   of       "^^^  extension  divlalon  of  the  New 

here   in    an   effort    to    head   off   any  Wrw  YORIC   I FTTFR  ^^eps  to  amend  the  law  in  New  Jer-   Jersey     State     Agricultural     College 

criticisms   because  of   the  failure  of  *  wi\iw-c 1 1 Ejx  ggy  g^  ^^^^  ^jj   commodities   will  be  announces  the  following  farmers'  in- 

Ihe  administration  to  do  all  that  was  sold  by  weight,  declares,  the  annual  ^^tutes    for   January: 

promised  in  the  way  of  "agricultural        ^'"ty     Thousand     Farm     Workers  report    of    State    Superintendent    of        "^a"-  ^'  Rl«goes,  Hunterdon  Co. 
advancement",    "making   the   loafing  ^'^^•~^\    ^-     Huson,    former    State  Weights   and  Measures   Frank   Wan-        ^^^-   *>  Mt.  Holly,   Burlington  Co. 
hillsides    worlt"    and    "making    Itfe  commissioner     of     Agriculture    says  ser.  just  submitted  to  Governor  Edge.    <County  Board  of  Agricultural  meet- 
sweeter  and  happier  in  the  country-   '^®  ^^^te  has  lost  50,000  farm  labor-  He   holds  that   It   Is  an   Injustice   to   *"^^- 

side"    and    to    secure   support    when   f"  within  the  past  two  years  mostly   continue  the  dual  law  permitting  the       ^^^'   *•   I>ayton,  Middlesex  Co. 
the    time    comes    at    the    primaries.   ;°^  ^^^  demands.     He  advised  the  sale  either  by  weight  or  by  measure         ^^^-  5.  Paterson,  Passaic  Co. 
That  the  state  administration  is  go-   :"™®J^  *°  ^^  patient.     Farmers  take  He  instances  as  inconsistency  the  sale        ^^^-    ^'   Sergeantsvllle,    Hunterdon 
ing  to  have  a  full  set  of  candidates   *f ®  ^    i^^  quietly   but  all   have  de-   of   potatoes.      He  says  the  merchant   ^°- 

not    only    for   state   offices,    but    for  <^'"6'|  t"at  they  must  cut  down  pro-  purchases  the  tubers  by  weight  from        ^^^-  ^'  Leesburg,  Cumberland  Co. 
congressmen   In    many    districts   and   J»"ction  next  year.     Onondaga  Coun-   the  farmer,  receiving  60  lbs.  to  the        ^^^-    ^^'    Cedarville,    Cumberland 
for  senators  and  legislators  is  a  fore-   y   ^^   leading  the  state  in  an   effort   bushel,  and  in  disposing  of  them  sells   ^®- 

gone  conclusion  and  it  will  do  its  ^°  f®^  farm  labor  from  the  regular  by  measure  giving  55  or  56  pounds  ^^^-  "^^^  Middlebush,  Somerset  Co. 
utmost  to  maintain  its  people  in  araft,  using  men  not  capable  of  real  actual  weight,  a  gala  to  the  dealer  ^^^-  ^^  and  12,  Vineland,  Cum- 
power  after  Dr.  Brumbaugh  returns   ^""y  service.     Dean  Howe,  of  Syra-  of  four  or  five  pounds  on  the  bushel,    ^^land  Co. 

to  his  books.     It  will  make  an  effort  *"^®  ITnlversity  and  A.  L.  Brockway       Apple     Judging      Victory. There       -^a^-   1^'  Lebanon,  Hunterdon  Co. 

to   win   support   among   the   farmers    }^^  ^^^    county   committee   went    to  was  a  victory  for  the  team  represent-        •'an.  12,  Allen  wood,  Monmouth  Co. 
altho,    because    of    its   city    alliance,    Washington  last  week  to  confer  with   ing  the  N.  J.  State  Agricultural  Col-        •'an.   14,  Woodbine,  Cape  May  Co. 
this  may  not  be  as  successful  as  last   heading  officials  on  the  matter.     Farm   lege    in    the    recent    Fourth    Annual        •'an.  15,  Palermo,  Cape  May  Co. 
year,    even    tho    the    administration   Bureau    Manager    Teall    and    W.    C.   Apple  Judging  Contest    held    at   the       •'an-      15,     Trenton,     Mercer     Co. 
may    make    the    prohibition    amend-   "unt,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  under  the    ^County  Board  of  Agriculture  meet- 
ment  its  own  cause.  supervisors  were  in  Albany  last  week   auspices  of  the  State  Intercollegiate   *'*^^' 

Plenty    of    Premiums. — The    pro-   ^^  place  figures  before  the  Governor  Fruit  Judging  League.     New  Jersey        •'an.     16,    Clarksburg,     Monmouth 
posed     second     annual     mid- winter      and  Senator  C.  F.   Wicks,  who  Is  to  was     first,     followed     in     the    order  ^^■ 

show  of  com,  potatoes,  wool,  apples,   p^aft  a  farm  labor  bill  for  the  next   named     by    Ohio    State    University,        •'an-  16,  Columbus,  Burlington  Co. 
vegetables  and  other  produce   to   be   legislature.      There    have    been    459   Iowa   Agricultural   College,   Pennsyl-       •'an.  16,  New  Vernon,  Morris  Co. 
held      here      during      "Agricultural    deplals  of  claims  for  exemption  from   vania  State  College,   and   West  Vir-        •'an.  16,  New  Vernon,  Morris  Co. 
Week"   is   being   planned    on   a  very    •^raft   in   the   12  counties  of  Central   ginia    University.      Each    team    was        "'an.  17,  Lambertsvllle,  Hunterdon 
ambitious  scale  and  if  the  transpor-   ^®w  York,  on  agricultural  grounds,    composed   of   three   under-graduates,   ^°- 

tation  facilities  can  be  made  to  work    taking  no  account  of  the  large  num-   and  the  contest  consisted  of  judging       •'an.  17,  Mt.  Freedom,  Morris  Co. 
right  there  should  be  an  assemblage   ^e^s  of  farm  workers  who  have  en-   three  plates  each  of  20  selected  varie-        •'an-    18,    German    Valley,    Morris 
of  products   which   will   be  o£   more   listed    voluntarily.      This    represents  ties  of  apples,  60  plates  In  all      The  ^**- 

than  state  wide  interest.     Statistics    the  beat  of  the  skilled  farm  help  in   State   College   in   the   four   years  of • 

now   available   regarding   the  state's   this  section,  and  other  sections  have  competition  has  won  first  place  two  pawiLr  uix>-n^-,^^  «. .- 

foodstuffs    have    attracted    much   at-   suffered  proportionately.     Only  com-   years    and    second    and    third    places  meeting  CALENDAR 

tention.     There  will  be  over  $1,100    Pul»ory  farm  service  can  save  the  day  once  each.     A  college  must  win  three  

in  premiums  for  the  show  and  the  now.  as  the  prices  of  produce  re-  times  before  it  will  receive  the  cup  i„,p*'"5'^''^V^"'''  k*'"!,*'"'  ^^^^<  State  Coi- 
classlflcatlon  has  been  carefully  ceived  by  the  farmer  do  not  allow  offered  by  the  West  Virginia  Agri-  Madison  Sq^rePouVry  Show  New  York 
worked  out.  him    to    pay    prices    for    labor    that   cultural  College.  ' 

Vocational   Cash.— Dr.    Nathan    C.   can  compare  with  other  lines  of  work        Order     Packages    Early. — Produce      V[*,H!"°'r"  28-January  2.      .    . 
Schaeffer,    the    state    superintendent   and    all    the   available   help   not   ac-  shippers     and     farmers     in     general  dielownT  Del.  JanuI?7T4  '^"°'="'*'°"'  ^'^■ 
of  public  instruction,  is  urging  peo-   customed   to  country  life  and  prices  should    take   immediate   steps    to   in-   „  New    York    state    Breeders'    Association, 
pie    Interested    in    learning    how    to  ^''H  not  do  farm  work  on  prevailing  sure  a  supply  of  packages  for  their     %"'i^^^i'/t''"^P,  ^'\P- ..  „ 
teach    agriculture    and    other    useful   Prices.  fruit  and  vegetables  next  year.     Em-  lio^  Rochlster    ranua^y  9-11!''*"    Associa- 

occupatlons       to       take       advantage        Milk      News. — One     company     of  Cargoes  from  other  points  have  cur-  _^'''^  Jersey  Com  Show,  Trenton,  January 
of  the  funds  which  will  be  available   Brooklyn   milk  dealers  has   failed   to   tailed   the  shipments   of   basket   hot-       wricuitiir»i   Wp-w    w«,..:ok«,,    t>       t 
for  such  training  thru  the  state  and    make  payment   for  October  and   No-    toms    and    slats    for    crates.       Many   22-24.  ^   narns&nrg,  pa.,  Jan. 

federal  appropriations.  Dr.  Schaef-  vember  milk  The  farmers  of  Dry-  factories  In  the  state  report  that  Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
fer  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a   den  have  about  $12,000  tied  up,  and   they  are  preparing  to  close  down  be-       '3^„  vn,.ir  ofotn  n,  „       a  «    ^ 

great  field  for  such  training  in  Penn-    the  farmers  of  Cazenovia  about  $7.-   cause   of   lack   of  supplies.      In    pre-  Feb   5-8  wange,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

sylvanla.      The    superintendent    does   000.     A  part  payment  of  25  percent    vious    years    it    has    been    necessary      New  York  Farmers'  Week.  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

not  refer  to  appropriations  and  to  the   of  the   October  milk   has   been   paid,   'or  these  factories  to  run  all  winter  1116^ 

school    situation    In    his    report,    but   and  it  is  hoped  that  10  percent  more   'n  order  that  a  sufficient  supply  may 

leaves  that  for  next  year.      He  does   will    be   paid   monthly   until   all    are   ^e   on    hand    in    the   spring.      Those  Dn)BX  FOB  this  ISSXTS 

urge  thrift  and  deprecates  the  gospel    reimbursed.     The  Evans  Dairy  Com-   who  find  it  necessary  to  use  second  Agriculture 

of  hate  growing  out  of  war.  pany  has  rented  the  stations  and  are   hand  packages  should  make  prepara-   War-Time    Problems    '.....533 

To    Talk    It    Over. — Present    plans   doing   business.  tions  for  removing  any  old  marks  on   |t«dpnts  Hask  Corn   53.'-, 

about  the  Capitol  are  for  the  State  Indians  Make  Good  Farmers. —  them.  They  can  be  strengthened  DfRfjing  Po*st  Holes"  ■.!'!■.'.**.! """"535 
Commission  of  Agriculture  to  be  sum-  Thru  the  help  of  the  Indian  Welfare  and  "fixed  up"  during  the  winter  High  Crop  Prices  .....!!.  !!.'.*mi.'!!!535 
raoned  for  a  meeting  to  talk  over  the   Society  the  Indians  were  all  enrolled    months.  v    v  n  •         ^^'^ 

differences  between  its  members  and   on  the  draft  lists,  but  were  allowed        Highways. — The     State     Highway^  '^'""Editortlj  

.Secretary      of     Agriculture      Patton   to   remain    at   home,    providing   they   Department     in     its     annual     report    For  the  New  Year     .   !-  539 

which  have  been  cried  up  and  down   would  do  their  bit  at  farming.     They    shows    that    a    total    of    $1,083,751    tiip    Last    Objective  "!!*.'.!!!!*.!!!*..!!  isag 

the  whole  state  and  disgusted  many   have  made  good  the  past  year.    There  from  the  motor  vehicle  fund  was  de-   "'""'^l?*'    Problems    539 

people    who    expected    great    things   are  6.100  acres  of  land  on  their  reser-   voted  to  road  repairs  during  the  past   c^lu  to^New'Cas'tie ^39 

from  the  commission  form  of  govern-   vation,    of   which    2,500    were    made  year.      There    was    also   carried    for-   Farmers  and  income  'Tix".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^^9 

ment.     Governor  Brumbaugh  is  said   tillable — an  Increase  of  620   percent   ward   from   this   fund   approximatelv   Progress  of  Prohibition   539 

to    be    irritated    because   of    the   re-  over  the  previous   years.     Thru   the   $1,700,000.      Since     the     first     law   Takf -rime      *^       539 

jectlon  of  Chief  Dorsett,  of  the  Bu-    medium    of    agriculture,    the    pagan   exacted   in   1893   providing  state  aid  Household ^ 

reau    of    Markets,    and    to    desire    to   and     Christian     Indians     have    been   for    county    roads,    there   have    been    Best    Sandwiches    546 

reason    with    the   commissoners.      If  united  in  a  common  cause.    The  farm    2,111   miles  of  road  built.     The  re-   ^a'"'^**.^^    Pumpkins    546 

they  decline  to  accept  the  way  things   bureau    and    the   state    college    have   port  says  that  work  on  the  new  $15,-   Kn*ining'^  Muff"'*"*    545 

have  been  going  they  will  be  per-  helped.  Two  years  ago  less  than  30  000.000  highway  system  Is  expected  Lyonnafse  Beets' ".'.".'!!!!!!!!!!!!!.* .*.'!546 
mitted  to  resign.     It  is  said  that  the   cows  were  owned  on  the  Reservation,    to  be  launched  Just  as  soon  as  good  Orange  and  General 

Kovemor  has  some  new  men  In  view   Now   182   are  owned.     Now  over  75   weather  comes   in   spring.     Satlsfac-   Maryland  State  Gr.inge   545 

anyway.  Indians   operate   farms,   and    hire   as   tory  progress  has  ben  made  In  using   ^""^   *''*    ^""n^icnitnTii ^*^ 

Inquiries    About    Tractors. — Secre-   many  more  Indian  helpers.  men   from   the  State  Prison   on  road    y^tes    on    Fruit    MarketinV    540 

tary  Patton's  suggestion  that  people        Reviving    the    Sheep     Industr>'. —   work,   and  one  of  the  division  engi-   N.  Y.  Fruit  Growers'  Association'!.*!!  !!540 

in    communities,    or    identified    with  Thru    the    Patriotic    Farmers'    Fund   neers  advocates  that  they  be  paid  a   Shortage  of  Garden  Seeds  541 

commercial    organizations,    unite    in    and  Its  treasurer.   Marc  W.  Cole,   of   daily  wage. — L.  Maryland  «otes    -  •  • ;     _. 54i 

purchase  of  tractors  for  next  year's    Utica     farmers    who     will     use    the  Records  Show  Pork  Costs  543 

ploughing  has  resulted  in   many  In-   money    to    purchase    breeding    stock  PENKSYL VANIA  FARMERS'  Reducing  Hog  Cholera  Losses'!!!!!!!  !648 

quirles    being    made    at    the    Capitol   may  get  loans  of  $100   for  the  pur-  INSTITUTES  Poultry 

about  the  way  tractors  have  operated   chase  of  swine  and  $300  for  the  pur-  F*n'"  \^t*'*  ^°*  ^r^eA.  542 

in     other     parts     of     the     country   chase  of  sheep,  the  latter  being  en-        First      Section.— Adams      Count  v.    indian'RunneV  Ducks    !!!!;!!!!!!■  ""til 

and  Information   is  now   being  com-   couraged  most  as  it  helps  the  supply   New   Oxford.    Jan.    1:    Hunterstown.   New  Jersey  Show   S42 

piled  as  to  cost  of  maintenance  and   of  both  wool  and  mutton.     Bovs*  and   Jan.     2-3-     Arendtsville,     Jan      4-5  Prices  and  Prospects 

work  done  In  this  state  and  others,    giris*  pig  and  sheep  clubs  are  being   Speakers.    Wm.    M.    Patton,    L.    W.   g?'^  MarkeT'^Pricfs  ""^'    %\\ 

Considerable  Information  for  persons   formed,     loaning     the    young    folks   Lighty.  S.  W.  Fletcher  and  Prof.  J.   Farm    .\ccount8    ....!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!544 

interested  will  be  available  soon.  The  money  for  this  purpose  without  adult   G.Sanders.  Potatoes  By  Cwt 544 

Rreatest   trouble  seems  to   be  to   get   endorsement.     Six  percent  is  charged        Second    Section. — Indiana    Countv.  .,   state  Letters 

deliveries.     Experience  in  Lancaster,   on   the   loans.      No    loans   are  to   be   Marchland.  Dec.  31-Jan.  1;  Dilltown.  Mid  wintcr'^lwine-  Pientv  «f  Pre 

Montgomery     and      other      counties  made  to   encourage   beef   production,   Jan.  2-3;   Hillside,  Jan    3-4.     Speak-  mi.ims:  Vocational  Cash;  The  Bovs' 

where   tractors  have  been   employed   as  the  other  two  lines  are  believed   el's.  J    Stuart  Groupe    M    H    McCal-  Oamp;    Seed    Oom    "..539 

is  being  sought.  to   be   most   needed.  inm,   Vern   T.   Strouble   and   Geo.   H.   ^'^'^'^ F^rm  Worko7s •  Miik  Now,.  Tn^Un, 

The  Boys'  Camps.— In  a  short  time        Holstein  Breeders  to  Organize  New   Rea.  Tf  Farmefs-    ReviJing'^'shelS^  In^^ 

announcement   will   be  made  of  the   Bureau. — Hon.     O.     U.     Kellogg,     of       Third       Section.  —  Westmoreland  dnstry    539 

Plans    for    establishing   boys*   camps  Cortland;    A.   L.  Brockway.  of  Syra-   County.  Export.  Jan.   1;   W^est   New-  '^^^ iZTh^''Kv':^^^^^■    Ar,ni«    T^^.in.. 
for  rudimentary  Instruction  m  agri-  cuse;  C.W.Halllday.  of  N.Chatham;    ton,    Jan.     2-3;    Latrobe.    Jan.    4-5.  o?der  Early    Highwi^^         ^^^bq 

culture  next  summer.      The  Idea  Is  P.   B.   Noyes.   of  Oneida   Community   Speakers.  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Cart  B.  stoiry  and  Poetry 

to  get  high  Bcbool   boye   and   other  and  F.   H.   Stevens,   of  Lacona,   will   Thomas  and  Hannah  McK.  Lyons.         "Nan  <>f  Music  Mountain"  (SertaU  548 

lads  who  are  willing  to  work  in  the  make  a   strenuous   effort    to   have  a       Fourth     Section. Forest    County,   "I'"*'*  Sunset"    (Poem)    549 

fouBtry    organized    into    camps    and   special  bureau  established  in  connec-   Bast  Hickory    Dec    31-Jan    1-  Jeffer-  »        1      m    .v    Ti?**^°ii^ 

after  some  outdoor  life  to  have  them   Uon    wltb   the    food    administration  eon  County,  Klrkman.  Jan.  2-3;  Bis       '''ugk,«**A.iorTi^r''    .'"!T?"*".\!^"."55i 
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Fertilizers  Pay 
Better  Than  Ever 

TODAY  a  bushel  of 
com  or  wheat  buys 
more  fertilizer 
(potash  excepted,  of 
course)  than  at  anytime 
during  the  past  three 
years. 

Notehow  much  cheaper 
you  can  buy  a  2-10  fer- 
tilizer now  than  before 
the  war. 


In  1914 


Z  ftushvis  Corn 


would 
buy 


Today 


will 
buy 


In  tertnt  of  farm  prod' 
acts,  fertilizers  cost  less 
today  than  in  1914, 

Fertilizers  paid  you 
f/ien— they  will  pay 
you  better  now. 

Fertilizers  are  today 
more  profitable  and 
more  necessary  to  ef- 
ficient production  than 
before  the  war.  Grow 
more  per  acre  and  in- 
crease your  profits  by 
using  fertilizer. 

Help  both  the  railroads 
and  yourself  by  ordering 
Spring  Fertilizers  now. 

Send  for  literature  to  Dep(  17 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  th« 

National  Fertilizer  Association 
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GARDEN  TOOLS  _ . 
Anwar  tht  f anii«r'i  big  qtwstloM: 
B«w  can  I  haT*  ajrood  sardeii  with 
laaat  ezpanaaT  How  can  the  wifa 
kaT*  plenty  of  freah  TaKetablea  for 
tha  boma  table  with  leaat  labor  T 

IKUn  AirH,  and Drta Seeder  -      _ 

t^tm   the  (ardaa   labor  probb^l 
Takes  the  place  of  many  toola^l 
■tcrad  Id  MuUl  epece.  Sowa.eor-' 
an.  enltiTatea.  weada.  filgm,i 
•te.,better  than  oU-tiBe  toola.f 
Vkaal        "^k.    '^     A  wonaa,  boy  or  virl  ean 
-^^-"^^    ^^     poih  it  and  doada/a  band- 
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One  of  our  customers  received 
$50  for  what  he  thought  worth 
$25.        Get   our     price   list. 
References 

DAVID  N.KNOrrS  SONS 

104  Callowhill  St..    Phila.,   Pa. 

Farmer  Wanted  SS^'i  SSS'SSSe  «S2S 

f ann  of  about  300  a«r«e   in  ChMMr  County.    Addruaa 
Bon  IC.        PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER.  PbOs..  Pa. 


Tennsytvania  Farmer 

Notes  on  Fruit  Marketing— II 

Importance  of  Proper  Packages  and  Packing 

By  Dr.  J.  P.  STEWART,  State  CoUege.  Pa. 

The  Importance  of  proper  grading  oranges,  the  Hood  River  apples,  the 
and  picking  of  fruit  is  well  illus-  famous  Hale  brand  peaches  with 
trated  by  a  recent  experience  in  their  card  enclosed  reading  "U-C  top, 
Bedford  Co.,  Penna.  In  that  county,  U-C  all."  Other  less  pretentious  but 
a  good  crop  of  average  apples  was  equally  effective  schemes  are  the 
being  produced,  but  the  standards  of  blue-rimmed  vegetable  hampers,  with 
grading  and  packing  were  so  low  grower's  name  and  address  stenciled 
that  sales  were  difficult  at  any  price,  on,  which  have  usually  netted  a  10 
At  this  junction  one  of  the  station  to  20  percent  advance  in  price  over 
men,  Mr.  F.  Mason,  was  called  upon  the  competing  unmarked  produce,  to 
for  help.  Horace   Roberts   and   others   in   New 

On  arrival  at  the  shipping  point,  Jersey.  Numerous  other  cases  might 
he  found  a  large  quantity  of  ordi-  he  cited,  in  both  general  and  local 
nary,  orchard-run  fruit,  which  was  markets,  but  they  all  point  in  one 
being  sold  at  60  to  90  cents  per  direction,  viz.,  that  the  grower  of 
hundred.  This  fruit  was  carefully  either' fruit  or  vegetables  who  puts 
sorted  and  about  40  percent  of  it  up  a  good,  honest  pack  in  an  attrac- 
was  found  to  be  fit  for  barrels  or  live  package  and  then  gets  behind  it 
boxes.  The  latter  fruit  was  then  with  his  own  name  or  guarantee  will 
properly    sized,    graded    and    packed   practically  always  profit  by  It. 

in  appropriate  packages,  and  a  trial  — 

car,  one  half  in  barrels  and  the  other  jjq  POTATOES 

half  in  boxes,  was  sent  to  Philadel-  

phia.  At  the  same  time,  another  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  No- 
car  of  the  usual  type  of  fruit  sent  vember  3,  a  story  of  big  potatoes  ap- 
out  of  the  country,  was  sent  in  bar-  pears.  The  largest  weighed  one 
rels  by  a  local  shipper  to  the  same  pound  and  11  ounces,  and  the  largest 
market.  hill    produced    two    pounds    and    14 

The  results  were  as  follows:  The  ounces.  I  will  tell  the  story  of  a  po- 
ungraded  fruit  in  barrels  sold  for  tato,  if  not  the  biggest,  it  Is  the 
$1.40  to  $2  per  barrel,  with  the  oldest  that  can  be  produced.  When 
average  for  the  lot  not  stated.  The  I  was  about  ten  years  old.  on  the 
half  car  of  boxed  fruit  brought  from  rich,  alluvial  soil  of  the  French  Creek 
$1.35  to  $2.10  per  box,  with  an  Flats  near  Saegertown,  my  father  and 
average  of  $1.65  for  the  lot,  and  the  I  were  digging  potatoes.  The  variety 
graded  fruit  in  barrels  sold  for  an  was  called  the  Neshanick,  and  the 
average  of  $3.15.  The  remaining  60  yield  was  tremendous.  There  had 
percent  of  rejected  fruit  was  sold  in  been  some  strife  and  competition 
bulk  at  the  same  rates  as  the  whole  about  large  potatoes.  Our  land  was 
lot  was  bringing  before,  thus  at-  stumpy;  this  hill  had  been  planted 
fording  a  striking  demonstration  of  close  to  a  large  stump,  and  as  I 
the  general  fact  that  it  Is  the  poor-  rolled  out  the  tubers  I  hooked  on  to 
est  fruit  in  a  lot  which  usually  de-  one  that  would  not  move.  I  called 
termines  the  prices.  The  varieties  to  father  that  here  was  a  potato  so 
involved  In  this  case  were  Baldwin,  large  that  I  could  not  get  it  from 
Ewalt,  Norton  Melon,  Newton,  the  stump.  We  excavated  the  dirt 
Spltzenburg.  and  WInesap.  Only  the  under  the  potato,  and  we  had  the 
ordinary  methods  of  grading  and  prize  winner  for  that  season.  There 
packing  were  used,  and  the  resulting  had  been  potatoes  deposited  at  the 
Increase  In  value  of  the  product  was  village  store  weighing  two  and  one- 
far  in  excess  of  the  expense  involved,    half    pounds;     this    one    tipped    the 

scale    at     two     and     three-quarters. 
Importance     of     Producer's     Name,   quick  weight.     I  was  the  champion. 
Brand,  or  Guarantee  and  the  youngest,  competitor.     That 

Recent  Inspection  of  one  of  the  was  75  years  ago.  I  have  raised 
leading  markets  of  the  country  has  potatoes  ever  since,  and  have  learned 
again  emphasized  the  fact  that  only  many  things  by  actual  experience.  I 
a  small  percentage  of  the  vegetable  have  given  away  hundreds  of  bushels 
growers  yet  realize  the  Importance  when  they  weJte  so  plentiful  one 
of  packing  their  products  in  a  careful  could  not  sell  them,  and  I  have  sold 
and  attractive  way  and  then  accom-  them  as  low  as  $10  for  a  hundred 
panying  It  with  their  names,  guaran-,  bushels.  Last  year  I  paid  at  the  rate 
tee,  or  a  definite  mark  or  brand.  If  of  $4.50  a  bushel  for  a  few  to  plant, 
one  were  to  find  a  manufactured  There  is  much  more  I  wish  to  say  on 
article  on  the  market,  with  no  Indl-  this  subject,  as  the  outlook  is  that 
cation  of  the  source  of  production  potatoes  and  other  food  stuff  are 
on  it,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  liable  to  be  more  Important  to  the 
would  not  purchase  this  article  un-  warring  nations  than  gold.  When 
less  the  price  was  exceedingly  low.  the  potato  crop  failed  in  Ireland, 
In  other  words,  buyers  are  generally  famine  and  pestilence  prevailed. — W. 
suspicious  of  any  manufactured  artl-    R.  McGlll,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

cle,    upon    which    the    manufacturer  . 

is  unwilling  to  place  his  name.  In  jjj.^  YORK  FRUIT  GROWERS* 
fact   such    articles   are    likely    to    be  ASSOCIATION 

classified    and    sold    as    junk.      The  

farmers  are  the  only  general  class  of  xhe  17th  annual  meeting  of  the 
citizens  who  can  regularly  offer  ^ew  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
thelr  products  as  Junk  and  still  sur-  soclatlon  will  be  held  at  Exposition 
Vive.  Park    in    Rochester    on    January    9, 

Tn  the  case  of  the  fruit  or  vege-  lo  and  11. 
table  grower,  however,  this  is  not  According  to  announcements  'fi- 
at all  necessary,  and  those  with  suf-  gued  by  Secretary  E.  C.  Gillett.  rlans 
ficlent  skill  and  Intelligence  to  break  are  being  perfected  for  a  larger  fruit 
away  from  the  general  practice  and  show  than  ever  this  year  and  this  is 
place  a  good  article  on  the  market,  saying  a  good  deal  for  the  State  Fruit 
— backed  by  their  own  name,  bnand.  Growers'  show  is  one  of  the  largest 
or  guarantee — will  generally  make  in  the  United  States.  Space  for  ex- 
a  good  profit.  General  examples  of  nlbits  of  machinery,  insecticides, 
this  are  numerous,  in  the  "Sunkist"   nursery  stock,  orchard  supplies,  etc. 


December   29,  1917. 


December  89,  1917. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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Charles  A.  Green 


HMd  of  GrMn'a  NnrMnr  Co. 
wUlsir* 

Personal  Attention 

to  requests  for  special  prices  on 
Red  Cross,  Diploma,  and  other^ 
Currant  Bushes  and  Downing' 
Gooseberries;  for  Apple,  Pear, 
Elm,  Maole,  Ash-leaved  Maple, 
Norway  Maple,  Hardy  Catalpa, 
Golden  Willow,  and  Norway 
Spruce  trees. 

Learn  about  the  New  Rochester 
Peach  and  Corsican  Strawberry. 
New  handsome  illustrated  book 
on  fruits  and  flowers,  also  com- 
plete catalog,  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion.   Address 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  Ca 
33  WaU  St..  Rocb«rter.  N.  Y. 


International 
Outlets 


enable  us  to  pay  for 

RAW  FURS 

SKUNK 

No.  1   No.  2  No.  3  No  4 
$4.60  $3.30  $2.00  $1.00 

MUSKRAT 

Large      Medium     Small 
$  .80       $  .60       $  .40 

Complete  Price  List  free 
on  request.  Address  Dept.P. 


Wa  mean  inat  that  Too 
can  d  ise  and  harrow  your 
field  at  the  tame  time  yon 
plow  it  by  attachinn  a 
Kramer  Rotary  Harrow  ^*»^ 

to  your  plow.    Fits  any  plow,  horse  Or  tractor 
drawn,  sulky,  gang  or  three-bottom.    Yon  CU't 
afford  to  apencT the  time  on  the  old  method. 
Write  for  full  description. 

Kramer  SS^  Co.,  "^ef-  Morton.™. 


Caolraclori  to  Ike  GoTemmenl 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
HofFman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market   Street,     Philadelphia 


CI 


SAMPLES^ 


Buy  now  and  mt.  moMy .  Woodaf ol  vahi.  for! 
th.  pric  BidMr  htw.  Our  .toek  par. 
low.  Grown  neUuiwl  and  tMtwl.  Al.a  Tim- 
othT.  SwMl  Clovxr,  Alfalfa  and  oth«  farm 
wmla  at  wholuala  pric*  which  mean  bic  mmr-  [ 
ina.     Writ.  tMjar.    Don't  bnr  nntll   too  »«lV; 

wir  rwlaewl  pricsa  on  all  crada.    and  cataloc.    / 

A.  A.  SKKKV  AIK*  CO.,      Be«  JJ^ ,  OUMINDA.  IOWA 


<  <;***. 


y>j 


fl^^ 


Is  largely  taken  now,  80  a  big  show  is'     Lettuce   is,    of   course,    me   main 
^^"'®^-  frame  crop  here,  and  is  grown  in  such 

The  educational  program  Includes  a  way  that  all  the  frames  and  sashes 
addresses,  discussions,  and  demon-  are  released  for  the  tomato  and  pep- 
stratlons  by  such  able  fruit  special-   per  plants  in  early  spring,  for  at  that 


ists  as  L.  F.  Striclcland,  of  Lockport, 
Professors  T.  L.  Lyon,  R.  ^.  Rees 
and  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  H.  C.  Het- 
zel  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Ru- 
ral Organizations,  Washington,  D.  C, 
R.  D.  Anthony,  of  the  State  Eperl- 
ment  Station  and  others  have  prom- 
ised to  come. 

The  display  of  machinery,  the  sec- 
retary says,  will  be  of  unusual  inter- 


time  the  lettuce  and  beets  and  cauli- 
flowers grown  during  late  winter, 
can  be  hardened  off  and  turned  out 
to  head  in  the  open  ground. 

I  am  growing  in  one  frame  this 
fall  the  All  Heart,  which  seelhs  very 
similar  to  the  Hittinger.  Writing 
this  in  December  this  frame  promises 
to  be  headed  for  Christmas.  The 
beets   which   will  be  sown   in   Janu- 


ary  are  planted  rather  thinly  but  still 
est    this    year    because   of    the    farm   will  need  thinning.— W.  F    Massey 
loK/...     shortage     which    'brings     the 


labor     shortage     which 

question  of  farm  machinery  home  to 

the  farmers. 


HARYIAND   NOTES 


THE  1918  SHORTAGE  OF  GARDEN 
SEED 


Those   who 
double-glazed 
hardly    realize 
possess      over 


have    never    used    the 

hot    bed    sashes    can 

the    advantages    they 

the      light      single 


glazed  ones  on  the  cold  frames. 
With  a  frame  well  banked  on  the  out- 
side, or  sunken,  no  frost  we  ever  have 
here  will  go  thru  to  do  any  damage 
to  lettuce,  beets,  radishes  and  the 
flowering  bulbs  of  hyacinths,  etc. 

The  first  double  glazed  sashes  had 
the  disadvantage  that  the  dust  gath- 
ered in  between  the  two  layers  and 
darkened  the  glass.  The  glass  was 
fastened  in,  and  the  darkening  was 
finally  so  serious  that  the  sashes 
were  practically  useless. 

Now,  they  have  been  improved  by 
slipping  the  glass  in  and  butting  the 
panes,  and  arranging  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  remove  a  few  lower  panes 
and  turn  the  hose  in  and  wash  out 
the  glass.  This  is  so  easily  and 
quicly  done  that  all  objections  to 
the  double  sashes  have  been  removed. 
Sk)me  have  objected  to  them  because 
of  their  extra  weight,  but  down  beer 
in  this  flat  country  between  sea  and 
bay  the  sweep  of  winds  makes  this 
extra  weight  desirable.  I  have  had 
the  light  single  sashes  jump  up  and 
fly  away,  but  have  never  known  one 
of  their  extra  weight,  but  down  here 
blown  off. 

With  gardeners  who  make  frames 
simply  of  two  boards  staked  to  the 
ground  with  no  crossbars  the  extra 
weight  Is  a  matter  of  importance. 
But  this  sort  of  frame  is  no  economy 
in  these  times  of  scarce  labor,  for  it 
takes  two  men  to  handle  the  sashes 
while  one  can  handle  them  easily 
where  there  is  no  means  for  sliding 
them  up  and  down  the  frame,  and 
the  cross  bars  dovetailed  to  the  sides 
keep  the  frame  together. 

The  long  frames  are  all  right  for 
the  market  gaxdener.  but  in  the 
home  garden  it  Is  far  better  to  divide 
the  sashes  in  small  portable  frames. 
I  have  no  frames  larger  than  three 
sashes,  and  if  I  need  more  frames  I 
would  never  make  one  larger.  There 
are  many  advantages  In  the  small 
frames  either  for  cold  frames  or  hot- 
beds. 

My  frames  are  made  with  corners 
screwed  to  angle  Iron,  and  those  not 
In  use  in  summer  can  be  taken  apart 
and  stored  under  cover  till  fall. 
Formerly  I  had  all  my  sashes  In  two 
long  frames  attached  to  permanent 
posts  In  the  ground,  but  such  was 
the  waste  of  room  and  the  difficulty 
of  crop  rotation  that  I  devised  the 
small  frames  and  would  not  return 
to  the  long  fixed  frames.  When  the 
frames  and  sashes  are  made  of  heart 
cypress  they  are  good  for  many  years. 
My  first  three  sash  frame  was  made 


HAY 
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The   country    will    without   doubt 
face    a    serious    shortage    of   garden 
seeds   before  the  next  planting   sea- 
son is  over.     The  stocks  of  seed  now 
available    are    much    below,    normal 
and     certainly     the     demands     next 
spring   will  be  greater  than   during 
the  past  season  when  market  garden- 
ers, home  gardeners  and  war  garden- 
ers    made     unprecedented     demands, 
leaving  practically  no  surplus  stock 
to  be  carried  over  for  the  1918  sea- 
son.     Supplies    for    new    seed    from 
abroad  have  been  greatly  reduced  or 
out  off  entirely  because  of  the  war. 
Ths  bulk  of  such  seeds  as  of  beets, 
cauliflower,   brussels  sprouts,   celery, 
spinach  and  radishes  were  formerly 
secured  from  the  nations  of  Europe 
now  at  war.     These  seeds  have  been 
grown    in    this    country   during    the 
past   year  or   two   with   varying   de- 
grees   of    success,    but    unfavorable 
conditions  in  many  of  our  seed  grow- 
ing sections  caused  partial  crop  fail- 
ures.     Commercial   seed   growing.    It 
should   be  remembered,   is  a  special- 
ized art  depending  upon  peculiar  cli- 
matic   conditions    and    the    careful 
supervision  of  trained  growers.     The 
present  world   upheaval  is  therefore 
very    seriously    disturbing    the    seed 
supply  of  the  United  States. 

Many  people  will  be  without  seed 
for  their  gardens  next  year  unless 
every  one  exercises  strict  economy 
and  this  may  not  suffice.  It  Is  very 
Important  that  all  seeds  left  over 
from  last  year  be  carefully  conserved 
for  next  year.  Most  all  seeds  of  veg- 
etables are  good  until  two  to  five 
years  old,  except  parsnip  and  onion 
seeds,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
coo'l,  dry  place.  Before  planting  such 
left-over  seeds,  a  small  sample  should 
be  tested  to  determine  the  percent- 
age of  germination. 

Everyone  should  order  seeds  eco- 
noiriically.  Extravagant  purchasing 
will  rob  others  of  a  supply  and  thus 
reduce  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 
By  reference  to  a  reliable  planting 
table  giving  quantities  of  seed  re- 
quired for  a  given  area  or  length  of 
row,  it  is  easy  for  an  amateur  to  esti- 
mate quite  accurately  his  needs. 

Market  gardeners  who  wish  to  in- 
sure a  supply  of  seed  in  large  quan- 
tities should  not  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  catalogues,  but  place  their 
orders  at  once  with  their  seedmen. 
The  seeds  that  will  be  especially 
short  in  supply  are  beans,  peas,  beets, 
radishes  and  spinach.  The  prices  of 
seed  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
double  those  of  former  years.  The 
rive-cent  packets  of  last  year  will 
undoubtedly  sell  for  ten.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Gardener,  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  order  your  seeds  early,  and 
if  you  are  anxious  to  do  your  "bit", 


-T  .-ss  x-    B*"*M«    Hon* 
_)ani«l  McCaffrey**  Smis 


in  1905,  and  it  and  the  sashes  made 

for  it  are  still  in  use,  the  only  single   you  will  order  no  more  than  you  ac 

gUteU  sashes  I  use.  tu«lly  need. — J.  R.  BechteL 
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We  have  Meatless  Days  and 
Wheatless  Days 

How  About 
Bagless  Days? 


One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  a 
fertilizer  is  the  burlap  bag  that  carries  it. 
Under  normal  conditions  it  was  possible  for  all 
manufacturers  to  furnish  a  part  of  their  goods 
in  100-lb.,  125-lb.  and  167-lb.  bags  as  well  as 
the  200-lb.  size;  but  now  in  addition  to  all  the 
former  uses  the  war  is  taking  millions  of  burlap 
bags  to  be  filled  with  earth  for  trench  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  burlap  supply  at  best  was  never  too 
large,  but  this  war  development  makes  it  even 
less  than  normal;  and  ''bagless  days"  are  in 
sight  if  something  is  not  done  to  meet  the 
situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  200-lb.  bags 
in  place  of  the  100-lb.  size  on  fertilizers,  will 
conserve  twenty-four  million  yards  of  burlap. 
For  that  reason  we  are  asking  our  customers 
to  take  their  goods  in  200-lb.  bags.  In  this 
way  the  limited  supply  of  burlap  can  be  made 
to  go  further.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  burlap 
situation. 

When  our  local  agent  puts  the  bag  ques- 
tion up  to  you,  we  hope  you  will  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  men  in  the 
trenches  must  have  their  burlap  bags.  Will 
you  help  them  by  lifting  a  heavier  bag? 

//  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one.  Write  us  for 
agent  s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself.  It  is  paying  50,000  othen. 
Wky  not  youf 
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READ  THIS  BOOK 


No  matter  how  many  other  books  about  ferti- 
lizer you  have  read,  read  this  one.      It  is  a  new  and 
different  book.     There  isn't  any  advice  in  it  for  one 
thing.      Probably  you  have  about  all  the  advice  you 
need  already.     This  is  just  a  common  sense  book. 
You  will  read  it  and  say:       "That's  so!      Why 
haven't  I  thought  of  that  before. "      If  you  are  using 
fertilizers   you   are    probably    making  money   with 
them,  but  are  you  making  enough  f     How  do  you 
know?  By  making  little  changes  here  and  there,  as  you  some- 
times shift  your  farm  labor  and  teams,  perhaps  you  can  make 
more.     This  book  may  help  you. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Send  me  "How  to  Make  Money  with  FertiliMers."     I  expect  to 

*tM Jous  offertiiiMer  this  season.  p.  p.    9 

My  Name _ 

My  Post  Office  Address _ 

My  County State. 

My  Crops  for  1918 


V"^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


A  A 


SECRETARY'S  OFHCE 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Cofnptnjr  RitlDtiini  in  Aericulturtl  Serrice  Bnreia 
conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  (for  manr  re«rt  Director  of 
the  Rhode  IiUnd  Stite  Experiment  Stilion).  whoi«  Crop 
Bulletini,  •erTicet  and  tdvice  ire  free  to  ill  tirmeri. 

We  iktp  fnm  60  diftrtnt  ctnttrs  *ast  ef  tht  MissisiifiH.     Tkis  wmm 
f >orf  %*Tvica  f»r  jiga  mlurwvtr  yom  livi. 
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intf  of 
,    She  Market 

Fat  hofs  and  cattle  reign 
IrapremerD  today  ■  market  No 
I  fanner  or  breeder  ran  afford  under- 
I  fed,  un«}eveloped  atock. 


PennstfWania  Farmer 


Food 


i  Develope  big,  atnrdy  animala,  eco-  i 
I  DomicaJly.   DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

160S  protein)  builds  bone  and  nnuat; 
,    tEAT  MEAL  is  similar  and  costs  , 
I  Icm;  soluble  BLOOD  FLOUK  U  eoo- 
i  e«itr»t«d  noarishoMiit  for  cow,  olv— 

BONK  iftAL  build,  up  Kjta.  WriUfor 
A^iook  almu  Scienti/ie  Stoekrai*inti.  . 

Jacob  DoM  Packlac  Co..  B«f(alo,ll.lb 

>-  BababU  AcmU  WaoUd  ' 

EJvwywbar*. 


'^■'  4 
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THE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK 


This  is  pre-eniineatly  the  "Leg- 
horn" of  th«  duck  family,  laying 
more  eggs  in  a  year  than  any  other 
breed,  active  and  foraging  largely 
for  itself  if  given  free  range,  nerv- 
ous, and  while  ta  ne  to  a  certain  de- 
gree.  It   will   willingly   allow   you  to 


11 


The  Best  of  Tankage 

Bliould  be  fed  toyourhOKs.  Doa't  take  a  cbanoe  11 
and  fee;l  them  poor  low-Kr!ide  tnatorlal.  Be  sure  f  = 
of  your  tankage  anil  protect  your  btock  by  using    i| 

Ideal    Digester    Tankage 

Made   from    the  best  of  meat  scrap,   carefully  =1 

sterilized.     If  you  are  not  satlsfled  with   remilts.  |  i 

we  will  return  your  money.    Order  now  wblle  es 

we  can  supply  you.  1 1 

Prices.  Feeding  Directions,  etc.  ,free  on  request,  g  | 

If 

(f  e  aho  make  "Ideal  Meat  1 1 

Scraps"   beat  for  increased  || 

egj  production  in    winter.  s| 

Write  for  prices,  etc.  i  | 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO  .ft 
NORTH   WALES.   PA.       || 

S   = 

»«AIIK  I  = 

/  fuiMuwminmtnniiinntiinitimiiiHiMinitniiiiraffiiMnmmimiimMniHiiinK:  = 
'  uuriiiininuiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHtiiiiiDiiiuMiiiiiiiiMimiiiHiiiiiHiiitiuiiiiMutnt: 
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fHogs  "^  Tankagd 

S  Tankaffe  builds  big  frames  to  carry  fatten-  — 

SS  i  ng.    hxperiment  station  reports  show  that  ^ 

S  tankage  is  the  chea()est  and  the  best  feed  S 

S  for  hogs  and  growing  pigs.  ^ 

Martin's  Abattoir  Tankage 

S  is  carefully  sterilired ,  especially  prepared  — 

S  and   ready    to  feed.    It  produces  money  — 

SS  makers  for  you.     Buy  direct  froni  manu-  ^ 

S  facturer   and   save   money.        Prices    on  ^ 

S  request.  ~ 

i      D.  B.   MARTIN   COMPANY,       1 
E       30th  &  MARKET  STS.,    PHILA.  E 

nllllllliillllllllllliillliilllllllliliillllllliiR 


The  Indian  Runner  is  practically 
the  only  duck  which  will  lay  every 
month  in  the  year  if  given  reason- 
able care.  Records  of  240  or  even 
sometimes  as  high  as  300  eggs  in  a 
year  have  been  reported;  but  this  is 
in  small  floicks  given  all  possible 
care.  In  large  flocks  under  average 
conditions  not  more  than  190  or  200 
eggs  can  be  reckoned  upon.  But 
even  with  this  yield,  .the  profit  is 
apparent. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
Indian  Runners,  the  English  pen- 
ciled, fawn  and  white,  and  pure 
white.  The  fawn  and  white  are 
the  most  common,  tho  not  the  most 
beautiful.  In  the  penciled  variety 
there  are  delicate  markings  which 
cannot  fail  to  alttract  admiration. 
Those  favoring  the  pure  white  claim 
that  for  the  fancier  it  is  the  fowl, 
both  eggs  and  plumage  being  more 
generally  true  in  color.  But  as  a 
rule  poultrymen  are  agreed  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  three  kinds;  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  personal  taste 
in  color. 

The  Runners  will  thrive  without 
water  in  which  to  swim,  but  drink- 
ing water  must  be  provided  for  them 
at  all  times.  The  dish  should  be 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  immersion 
of  the  entire  bill,  as  otherwise  the 
apertrres  for  breathing  will  become 
clogged.  This  rule  holds  for  ducks 
of  all   sizes,   little  and   big. 

As  a  rule  ducklings  should  not 
be  allowed  to  swim  until  well  feath- 
ered out.  When  the  down  is  al- 
lowed to  become  wet  It  chills  them 
and  is  very  likely  to  Induce  cramp. 
We  have,  however,  sometimes  allowed 
them  to  bathe  in  a  tub  of  slightly 
warm  water  before  this;  but  core 
was  always  taken  to  see  that  the 
water  has  the  chill  entirely  remove! 
and  that  the  day  is  so  warm  th  U 
they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  chili 
after  the  bath.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  rid  them  of  lice.  And  ducks  will 
[sometimes  acquire  these  pests  in  spite 
of  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
tho  the  number  of  kinds  which 
trouble  them  is  less  than  that  at- 
tacking chicks.  But  the  remedy 
above  suggested  must  be  applied  with 
care  and   watchfulness. 

Tho  the  adult  birds  will  thrive 
without  the  swimming  pool  It  Is 
duck  nati.re  to  want  it,  as  is  attested 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
hunt  out  the  water  holes  after  a 
rain.  More,  it  is  stated  that  the  epr.ers 
are  more  fertile  when  this  privile.e;e 
is  accorded.  Water  for  swimming  Is 
not  strictly  an  essential;  and  no 
one  without   a   pond   or  stream   need 
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cheesebox  makes  a  very  conTenient 
brooder.  Cut  a  hole  in  one  side  large 
enough  for  them  to  go  in  and  out, 
and  cover  the  box  with  burlap. 

Ducklings  must  not  be  left  out 
in  the  rain.     It  is  sure  to  be  fatal. 

They  require  soft  feed  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  with  water  always 
at  hand  during  feeding  time.  Three 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  oat  meal, 
one  part  corn  meal  and  not  more 
than  five  percent  beef  scraps  is  a 
good  combination,  moistened  a  little. 
Put  sand  or  gravel  in  the  drinking 
water.  This  is  better  than  the  food, 
as  they  will  then  take  only  what 
nature  demands. — Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


BEGIN  WITH  ONE  BREED 


A  mistake  often  made  by  a  begin- 
ner in  poiiltry  is  to  keep  more  than 
one  breed.  All  breeds  are  good,  but 
if  a  person  wishes  to  breed  to  stand- 
ard requirements,  or  for  egg  produc- 
tion, there  are  certain  things  to  be 
learned  about  each  breed  that  will 
not  apply  to  other  breeds. 

The  writer  knows  a  person  who 
started  with  a  pen  of  Leghorns  and 
a    pen    of    Plymouth    Rocks.       Both 
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ary  23.  24  and  25,  1918.  Other  agri- 
cultural organizations  of  the  state 
will  hold  eimllar  meetings  during 
"Agricultural  Week,"  which  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  wfU  be  three 
features  of- the  poultry  meeting:  (1) 
a  lecture  program;  (2)  the  annual 
state  poultry  show,  and  (3)  an 
educational  exhibit.  Some  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  time  on 
poultry  have  been  obtained  for  the 
lecture  program.  The  annual  show 
will  include  an  exhibit  of  all  stand- 
ard breeds  of  poultry,  an  exhibit  of 
utility  breeds,  for  meat  and  egg  pro- 
duction and  an  egg  exhibit.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  classes,  and  poul- 
trymen are  urged  'to  make  a  good 
number  of  entries.  Awards  will  be 
made  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
places,  in  each  class.  The  educational 
exhibit  will  be  staged  by  the  poultry 
department  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  will  contain  many  new  and 
Interesting  features. 


FALL  NOTES 


The  fall  season  is  the  natural  time 
for  culling  in  the  poultry  flock.    Sur- 
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flocks  were  handled  the  same  way. 
Both  flocks  were  given  all  they  would 
consume  of  the  same  kind  of  food. 
The  result  was,  the  Leghorns  laid 
fairly  well,  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
Just  sat  around  and  put  on  fat.  This 
person  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  worthless  as 
egg-producers,  when  the  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  he  fed  them  a  too  fat- 
tening ration,  without  giving  them 
the  means  to  exercise  properly.  A 
point  to  be  remembered  Is  that  hens 
of  the  Leghorn  class  can  stand  a  ra- 
tion much  richer  In  carbohydrates 
or  fat-producing  foods  than  the 
larger  breeds,  because  they  are  more 
active. 

Thousands  of  persons,  and  more 
especially,  farmers,  still  hold  to  the 
idea  that  crossing  the  different 
breeds  will  result  In  a  fowl  that  will 
>ay  better.  The  result  Is  usually  dis- 
appointing. Each  breed  has  points 
of  excellence  that  are  bred  out  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  bv  cross-breeding. 

The  beginner  In  poultrv  should 
select  the  breed  that  he  thinks  will 
suit  his  purpose,  and  stick  to  that 
breed  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  some 
other  breed  will  give  him  better  re- 
sults.— T.  Z.  RIchey. 


plus  cockerels  that  will  not  be  needed 
for  next  spring's  breeding  work  should 
be  marketed  at  once  before  they  shall 
have  passed  the  broiler  stage.  Such 
birds  if  held  will  consume  feed  and 
become  a  source  of  unwarranted  ex- 
pense during  the  dormant  season. 

Before  placing  the  birds  in  the 
laying  quarters  due  preparation  should 
be  made.  A  good  coat  of  whitewash 
will  improve-  the  appearance  of  the 
house  and  will  tend  to  offset  any  dis- 
ease germs  that  may  be  lurking  in 
some  dark  crevice.  It  is  recommended 
that  about  three  quarts  of  kerosene  oil 
be  placed  in  fifteen  quarts  of  the  wash 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  red 
mites. 


The  best  way  to  clean  the  Incu- 
bator after  a  hatch  Is  to  empty  the 
moisture  pan.  If  any,  and  then  brush 
all  dirt  out  on  the  floor  of  the  cel- 
lar from  which  it  can  be  swept  with 
ease.  If  the  entire  Interior  of  the 
machine  Is  sprayed  sufficiently  to 
dampen  things  before  cleaning,  the 
fuzz  will  not  fly  about  and  all  dis- 
agreeable odors  will  be  overcome. — 
J.  R.   K. 
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After  thev  are  two  or  three  weeks 
they    will    do    nicely    In   warm 

A 


The  poultry  department  of  the 
New  .Tersov  Asrrioultural  Experiment 
Station  is  making  extensive  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Poultry  Association  at  Trenton 
during  "Agricultural  Week,"     Janu- 


The  majority  of  poultrymen  have 
found  from  experience  that  an  In- 
cubator moisture  pan  filled  with 
water  Is  Just  as  effectirte  as  the  one 
filled  with  sand  and  water  and  Is 
not  nearly  as  much  trouble  to  tend. 
A  couple  of  small  bricks  of  charcoal, 
three  or  four  Inches  square,  placed 
In  the  moisture  pan  will  keep  the 
water  from   becoming  stagnated. — J. 
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Livestock 

FARM  RECORDS  SHOW  COST  OF 
FORK  PRODUCTION 

Since  the  pork  production  cam- 
paign began  various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  concerning  the  cost 
of  pork  production.  Most  men  seem 
somewhat  hazy  on  the  question. 
They  know  in  a  general  way  whether 
or  not  they  can  produce  pork  profit- 
ably when  com  and  hogs  are  at  given 
prices,  but  very  few  can  give  def- 
inite figures.  Very  few  know  the 
cost  of  production,  because  they  do 
not  keep  records.  The  Information 
called  for  by  the  following  questions 
ie  necessary  to  the  Intelligent  con- 
duct of  pork  production  business. 
The  answers  in  this  caae  were  sup- 
plied by  a  Missouri  farmer  who  kept 
records  during   1916. 

1.  How  many  pounds  of  pork  can 
you  produce  from  a  bushel  of  corn? 
"In  1916  I  produced  15,054  pounds 
of  pork,  using  com  at  the  rate  of 
6.4  buehele  per  100  pounds  of  pork. 
I  produced  15.65  pounds  of  pork  per 
buehel  of  corn  fed." 

2.  What  does  it  eoet  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  pork?  "In  1916  It 
cost  me  $8.09  per  100  pounds  of 
pork;  $7  for  fded  and  $1.09  for  other 
expenses." 

8.  How  jnany  pounds  of  tankage, 
If  any,  do  you  feed  per  bushel  of 
com?  "In  1916  I  fed  3.7  pounds  of 
tankage  with  each  bushel  of  com." 

4.  What  average  price  do  you  get 
for  100  pounds  of  pork  and  what 
price  per  bushel  do  you  get  for  the 
com  fed  hogs?  "In  1916  my  hogs 
were  marketed  at  an  average  price 
of  $9.72  per  100  pounds.  I  received 
$1.11  per  bushel  for  com  fed  to  hogs. 
Had  I  sold  the  corn  I  would^  have  re- 
ceived 85  cents  per  bushel.  Had  I 
received  the  following  market  prices, 
as  many  farmers  did,  I  would  have 
received  the  following  price  per 
bushel  for  com  fed  to  hogs:  At 
$10  per  100  for  pork  I  would  have 
had  $1.14  per  bushel  for  com;  at 
$10.69  per  100  for  pork  I  would  have 
had  $1.25  per  bushel  for  corn; 
at  11.20  per  100  for  pork  I  would 
have  had  $1.33  per  bushel  of  corn." 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  use  of  hog 
pasture  crops  would  cheapen  your 
cost  of  pork  production?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  by  one  group 
of  30  farmers  who  kept  records  of 
their  business  during  1916  In  co- 
operation with  the  office  of  Farm 
Management  Demonstrations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
average  cost  of  production  per 
100  pounds  pork  was  $7.05;  6.7 
bushels  of  com  were  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  pork;  the  farm- 
ers received  $1.33  per  bushel  for 
com  fed  to  hogs;  and  their  margin 
of  profit  was  $3.64  per  100  pounds 
of  pork.  The  average  market  price 
for  hogs  was  $10.69. 

The  average  of  seven  farm  records 
making  most  expensive  gains  fol- 
lows: On  theee  farms  the  only 
available  pasture  was  bluegrass  and 
timothy,  which  seems  to  account  for 
higher  cost  of  producing  pork.  In 
this  case  the  production  cost  per 
100  pounds  was  $9.38;  8.2  bushels  of 
com  were  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork;  com  was  sold  in  the 
form  of  pork  at  $1.03  per  bushel; 
and  the  margin  of  profit  was  $1.82 
per  100  pounds  of  pork.  The  aver- 
.ige  market  price  for  hogs  was  $11.20. 
The  average  of  seven  farm  records 
making  cheapest  gains  follows:  On 
these   farms   alfalfa,  clover  or  rape 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


pasture  was  used  and  seems  to  ac- 
count for  the  low  cost  of  production. 
In  this  case  the  production  cost  of 
100  pounds  pork  was  $5.20;  5.2 
bushels  of  com  were  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  pork;  com  was 
sold  In  the  form  of  pork  at  $1.66 
per  bushel;  and  the  margin  of  profit 
was  $4  per  100  pounds  of  pork.  The 
average  market  price  for  hogs  was 
$10. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  rep- 
resent the  average  cost  of  producing 
pork  and,  therefore,  have  no  particu- 
lar bearing  upon  the  hog  market 
discussion,  as  the  costs  shown  are 
exceptionally  low  and  the  risk  of 
death  losses  from  cholera  and  other 
causes  have  not  been  considered 
therein.  These  figures  merely  bring 
to  the  surface  the  value  of  keeping 
records  and  of  using  them  as  a  guide 
In  shaping  one's  business  toward  In- 
creased proflts. 


REDUCING  LOSSES  FROM  HOG 
CHOLERA 


Altho  hog  cholera  can  not  be  com- 
pletely  eradicated   from   the  country 
under  present  conditions,  losses  from 
the  disease  can  be  materially  reduc- 
ed by  education  and  organization  of 
hog    raisers    In    the    application    of 
proper    sanitary    measures    and    the 
proper  treatment  of  hogs  with  antl- 
hog-cholera   semm.      This   has   been 
shown    by    the    results    obtained    by 
the    Bureau    of   Animal    Industry   of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  experimental  work  in  hog-cholera 
control   carried   on   In   a   number  of 
counties  during  the  past  four  years. 
The   work   and   Its    results    are   des- 
cribed   In    Department   Bulletin    584, 
Hog  Raising  Thrives  Under  Contrdl 
One  of  the  Important  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulletin.   Is  the  fact! 
that  the  work,  while  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  disease,   was  not  repres- 
sive while  in   progress  on   the  hog- 
ralslng   Industry.      On    the  contrary, 
the   Industry   thrived   in    the  experi- 
mental counties  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  adjacent  counties  in   which 
no  control  work  was  under  way. 

Actual  statistics  were  taken  In  the 
experimental  counties  and  careful 
estimates  were  made  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  These  show  that  in  one 
group  of  three  counties  where  the 
control  work  has  been  under  way 
four  years,  the  percentage  of  loss 
jfrom  hog  cholera  has  remained  con- 
stantly from  one-quarter  to  two-flfths 
the  percentage  of  loss  In  the  15  sur- 
rounding counties.  In  another- group 
of  experimental  counties  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  loss  as  comparefl 
with  that  In  18  surrounding  coun- 
ties was  reduced  from  approximately 
nine-tenths  in  1913  to  less  than  one- 
third  in  1914  and  to  about  one-six- 
teenth In  1915. 

Commnnity  Needs  in   Combating 

Cholera 
Specialists  who  have  supervised 
the  control  work  of  the  department 
reach  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
eradication  of  hog  cholera  can  not 
be  expected  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  material  reduction  by  the  use 
of  serum  of  the  enormous  losses 
which  annually  are  caused  by  the 
disease,  is  entirely  practicable.  The 
essentials  for  success  In  combating 
the  disease,  they  point  out.  are  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  hog  raisers 
and  knowledge  of  the  disease;  or- 
ganization which  will  facilitate  ex- 
change of  information  as  to  out- 
breaks, and  secure  assistance:  serum 
at  reasonable  prices  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess; and  the  avaflaWe  service  in 
the  community  of  persons  skilled  In 
administering  semm. 


Sale  of  Bed  Furnishings 

♦u^^^i^^i'^'^  *,^'?  ^^°^'  ^^  *  ^reat  Sale  of  Bed  Fumishings  at  which  time 
thousands  of  people  buy  a  season's  supply.  This  year  we  have  planned  to  make 
It  bigger  and  better  than  ever  because  it  is  our  ''GOLDEN  V 
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celebrate  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  business. 


YEAR  "—we  will 


Each  of  These  Items  is  a  Special  Value 

rr^Sr*®'^^^^®^  ^A  ^  Funiishings  of  aU  kinds  have  increased  in  cost  very 
^,^r5'  ^W^'  "^^doubtedly,  go  higher-you  wiU  save  money  by  laying  in  a  Uberal 
S.%;;twtP^^i^^?^T^  post  charges  (none  sent  C.  O.  D.)  and  accept  your 
order  with  the  miderstanding  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  purcWe,  it 
^•n  te  ^^^''^^.^F  ^^^^  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  fil.  -Phese^ods 
wjl  be  sold  at  the  pnces  quoted  only  while  the  lota  last,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
sold  very  qmckly.     Order  at  once. 


Sheets,  Pillow  Cases, 
Bolster  Cases 

Lot  P-1 

The  Sheets,  PiUow  Cases,  and  Bol- 
ster Cases  in  this  lot  are  made  from 
bleached  muslin  of  standard  quality 
and  in  the  most  wanted  sizes: 

A-IOS— Pillow    Cases,    42x36    inches, 

special  at  28c  each. 
A-101— PiUow    Caaee,    45x36    inches, 

special  at  31o  each. 
A-102— PUlow  Caaea,  45x38>j  inches. 

special  at  37  Ho  each. 
A-IOS— Bolster    Cases,    45x72   inches, 

special  at  60c  each. 
A-104— Sheets,  63  x  90  inches,  special  at 

95o  each. 
A-105 — Sheets,  81  x  90  inches,  special  at 

$1.08  each. 
A-IOS — Sheets,    76x90    inches,    heavy 
C  bleached   muslin,   center  seam, 

^  special  at  85o  each. 

The  following  are  carefully  made 
from  bleached  sheeting  of  superior 
quality: 

A-107— Pillow  Cases.  42z38H  inches, 

40o  each. 
A-lOS— Pillow  Cases.  40x38^  iochea, 

45o  each. 
A-lOS— PUlow  Cases,  50x38}j  inches, 

fiOoeaoh. 
A-1 10— Bolster  Cases,  42x76>^  inches, 

75o  each. 
A-lll— BoUter  Cases,  45  x  76U  inches, 

80o  each. 
A-112— Sheets,  63  x  90  inches,  S1.15  each. 
A-llI — 8heets,81x90inchc8,Sl.35each. 
A-I14 — Sheets, 72x99inchcs,  $1.50 each. 
A-llU — Bheets,81  x99inches,  $1.65 each. 
A-116— Sheets,90  X  99  inches.  $1.76  each. 

Bleached  Muslin  Sheets  of  fine 
quaUty,  hand-drawn,  hemstitched: 

A-117— 63x99  inches,  special  at  $1.60 

each. 
A-1 18— 72x90  inches,  special  at  $1.65 

each. 
A-llS— 81  X  90  inches,  special  at  $1.75 

each. 

Bleached  Muslin  Pillow  Cases  with 
embroidered  initial,  hand-drawn, 
hemstitched: 

A-120 — Siie  45  x  36  inches,  spedal  at 
50o  each.  Make  first  and  second 
choioe  of  initials. 


LotP-2 


BedsiH-eads 

Two  thousand  White  Bedspreads 
specially   priced   for   the   January 

A-121 — Crochet  Bedspreads.  76  z  86 
inches,  $1.65  each. 

A>122 — Crochet  Bedspreads,  80  z  00 
inches,  S2.00  each. 

A-123 — Satin-finiflh  White  Marseilles 
Spreads,  78x88  inches,  $3.26 
each. 

A«124 — Satin-finish  White  Marseilles 
Spreads.  80x90  inches,  $4.00 
each. 

A*U$— Embroidered  Scalloped-edge 
Bedspreads  with  comers  cut  ^r 
large  sise  metal  bedsteads,  $4.00 
each. 

A>127 — Satin-finish  White  Marseilles 
Bed  Seta,  including  Spread  and 
Shams  to  match,  finished  with 
embroidered,  scalloped  edge. 
$6.00  each. 

A-128— White  Crinkled  Dimity  Bed- 
spreads, 72x90  inches,  $1.85 
each. 

A-12S— White  Crinkled  Dimity  Bed- 
spreads, 80  X  90  inches.  $2.00 
each. 


LotPF-3 

Sheeting  and  Pillow  Casing 
By  the  Yard 

A«1$0 — Pillow  CaainK,  42  inches,  28o  % 

yard. 
A-l»l— PiUow  Casing.  45  iijches,  31o  a 

yard. 
A-1S2 — Sheeting,  63  inches.  45o  a  jrard. 
A-133 — Sheeting.  72  inches.  50o  a  yard. 
A-1S4 — Sheeting.  81  inches,  55o  a  yard. 
A-1S5 — Sheeting,  90  inches,  60o  a  yard. 


Extra  Special 

A-186— 4,000  yards  of  heary,  Round- 
thread,  Bleached  MusUn  Sheet- 
ing, 81  inches  wide,  48o  a  yard. 


1 


LotP.4 
Comfortables 

A-1S7— Cotton-filled  Comfortables,  sise 
i^KHit  6x6  feet,  covered  with 
silkoline  in  Persian  deigns,  spe- 
cial at  $2.50  each. 

A-ISS— Cotton-fiUed  ComforteUes  with 
silkoline  covers  in  various  dainty 
color  combiuationa,  azo  about 
6x6  feet,  qiecial  at  $3.75  each. 

A-I39 — ScroU-atitohod  Wool-filled  Com- 
fortables, figured  satine  cover- 
ings with  solid-color  satine  bor- 
ders, ase  about  6x6  feet,  at 
$7.50  each. 

A-I40 — Wool-filled  Comfortables,  figured 
silk  top  with  Bohd-color  mull  boi^ 
ders;  solid-color  muU  back;  sise 
about  6x6  feet,  at  $10.00  each. 


LotP-S 

Blankets 

Four  excellent  grades  of  White 
Blankets,  wool,  with  just  enough 
cotton  mixture  to  make  them 
warmer  and  wear  well:  dainty  bor- 
der colorings:  desirable  in  every 
way  and  very  durable:     '•       »>^te* 

A-141— 66  X  80  inches,  special  at  $4.73  a 

pair. 
A-142— 72  X  84  inohe^  special  at  $6.60  • 

?air. 
0  X  80  inches,  special  at  $7.50  a 
pair. 
A>144 — ^76  X  84  inches,  special  at  $8JS0  • 
pair. 

Army  Blankets,  very  popular  for 
camping  and  outdoor  sleeping: 

A-145 — 54  X  78  inches,  ffllver  grey.  $6.60 

each. 
A-146 — 62  X  82  inches,  olive  drab,  $ia00 

each. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Philadelphia 


More  Pork  On  Less  Feed 


<Tm,i 


You  can  help  save  the  feed  and  do  an  act  of  patriotism,  at  the 
same  time  increase  your  own  profits  if  you  use  a  Heesen  Cooker.  60,000 
fanners  in  America  are  doint;  it.  In  some  cases  they  have  saved  nearly  50%  in 
feeding  cost. 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS, 


Tank  Heaters  and  other  farm  equipment  make  money  for  fanners  every- 
whera,  add  eonvenirnre  ami  kera  stock  free  from  disease.  Write  for  "Growthy  Porker's" 
messaee,  giving  valuable  facts  about  cooked  food. 

Bex  No.  730     T«euma«h.  Mich. 
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The  Utile  matter  of  tBSIn  stamps  or  coin  will  hrliiif  you  the  Path- 
finder t%  weeks  ontriaL  The  I'athfinderis  an  iilustr.\ted  weeklT. 
published  at  the  Nation's  center  ,ior  tht  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 
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Tennsytvania  Farmer 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON  COST  OF  PRODUC- 
ING HOGS 


A  commission  of  seven  men  was  appointed  by 
Pood  Administrator  Hoover  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  producing  hogs,  and  to  advise  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  stimulate  production.  The  com- 
mission endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  proportionate 
price  based  upon  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report. 

"There  is  a  marlted  feeling  of  uncertainty 
evident  on  the  part  of  the  producer.  This  is 
manifest  in  the  large  number  of  unfinished  hogs 
now  going  to  market.  There  is  a  big  tendency  to 
market  potential  breeding  stock — breeding  stock 
that  is  essential  to  further  increase.  The  feeling 
of  unrest  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer is  greatly  accentuated  by  the  recent  marked 
drop  in  price  of  live  hogs.  First  and  above  all, 
confidence  should  be  instilled  so  that  producers 
wHl  feel  that  when  their  hogs  are  finished  for 
market,  they  will  sell  at  a  fair  price — at  least 
sufficient  to  cover  actual  cost  of  production  at  a 
fair  profit. 

Com  Ratio  to  Hog  Feeding 

"The  Commission  finds  that  the  approximate, 
equivalent  value  of  twelve  bushels  of  No.  2  corn 
is  necessary  to  produce  100  pounds  of  average  live 
hog  under  average  farm  conditions. 

"While  hog  production  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1916  has  been  maintained  on  a  ratio  of 
11.67  bushels  of  corn  to  100  pounds  of  hog,  we 
believe,  when  all  the  losses  are  taken  into  account, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  a  profit 
on  the  business  with  this  ratio  on  the  average. 

"The  normal  number  of  hogs  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  65,000,000  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  supply  of  not  more  than  60,000,- 
000.  To  bring  swine  production  back  to  normal, 
the  Commission  believes  that  it  will  require  a 
stimulative  -market  which  will  pay  at  least  the 
equivalent  value  of  13.3  bushels  of  corn  for  100 
pounds  of  average  hog. 

"We  further  believe  that  the  equivalent  value 
of  at  least  14.3  bushels  of  corn  must  be  paid  for 
100  pounds  of  average  hog  in  order  that  produc- 
tion may  be  stimulated  15  percent  above  the  nor- 
mal. 

Minimum  Price  for  Immediate  Future 

"The  best  emergency  method  of  stabilizing 
the  market  and  preventing  the  premature  market- 
ing of  light,  unfinished  pigs  and  breeding  stock, 
we  firmly  believe,  is  to  establish  immediately  a 
minimum  emergency  price  for  good  to  select 
butcher  hogs  of  $16  per  hundred  pounds  on  the 
Chicago  market.  For  the  purpose  of  immediately 
stimulating  production  of  swine  for  the  next  year, 
we  recommend  that  a  ratio  be  immediately  estab- 
lished and  announced  at  once,  same  to  go  into  ef- 
fect February  1,  1918.  Steps  should  also  be  taken 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  large  or  sudden 
change  in  prices  when  they  go  from  the  minimum 
basis  to  the  ratio  basis.  This  minimum  price 
should  also  apply  to  other  markets  and  to  other 
classes  of  market  hogs  with  the  usual  or  normal 
differentials. 

"We  recommend  that  the  question  of  price 
range  between  the  various  market  classes  and 
grades  of  hogs  should  be  determined  by  a  suitable 
committee  of  representative  packers,  live  stock 
commission  men,  and  representatives  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  same  to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

"A  correct  price  for  hogs  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  using  the  basic  corn  value  of  the  month 
in  which  this  hog  is  marketed.  This  method  is 
economically  unsound  and  unjust  because  the  feed 
which  is  chargeable  to  this  hog  was  consumed  dur- 
ing the  previous  months. 

"To  establish  the  market  value  of  100  pounds 
of  average  hog,  in  terms  of  corn,  a  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  com  eonsumed  by  the  hog  or  its  ante- 
cedents during  the  period  of  12  months  previous  to 
marketing  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
determined  approximate  percentage  of  com  con- 
•nmed  for  the  period  ot  12  months  of  the  market 


hog  and  its  mother,  is  distributed  approximately 
as  follows: 

Chicago  Basic  Market  for  Prices 

"Chicago  Is  a  basic  market  for  corn  and  hogs. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  Chicago  be  used  as 
the  basis  in  any  price  stabilization  and  that  ad- 
justments of  differentials,  which  may  be  found 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  injustice  against 
any  section  or  market,  be  made  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

"The  present  ratio,  figured  on  a  weighted 
average  for  late  October,  1917,  shows  that  on  the 
basis  of  Chicago  No.  2  com  and  Chicago  average 
hogs,  that  100  pounds  of  average  hog  is  selling  for 
the  low  value  of  practically  8.8  bushels  of  corn; 
and  at  this  time  100  pounds  of  average  hog  Is 
selling  for  the  equivalent  value  of  only  7.4 
bushels  of  corn.  It  is  easy  to  see  and  fully  com- 
prehend why  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
production  and  why  thousands  of  light,  immature 
and  unfinished  hogs  have  been  or  are  being  rushed 
to  market. 

"In  the  periods  of  heavy  loss,  the  future  pro- 
duction of  the  industry  is  threatened.  Swine  men 
cannot  persistently  stay  in  a  losing  game  even  tho 
they  are  intensely  patriotic.  They  have  taxes  to 
pay  and  mouths  to  feed,  and  cannot  be,  financi- 
ally speaking,  good  citizens  in  this  terrible  and 
costly  war  if  they  are  engaged  in  a  losing  busi- 
ness." 


and  a  half  was  $1,136.59,  or  about  $71  a  head. 
The  steers  sold  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  period 
for  $1,130.50,  and  weighed  16,150  pounds.  In- 
cluded in  the  cost  was  the  interest  on  $546.56  at 
five  percent  for  eight  months  and  a  half,  238  hours 
of  man  labor  at  14  cents  an  hour  and  52  hours  of 
horse  labor  at  8  cents  an  hour.  As  this  farmer 
did  his  own  work  and  did  not  actually  pay  out  tne 
interest,  he  had  this  money  left.  He  also  had  left 
the  money  charged  for  pasture  as  he  used  his  own 
pasture,  but  the  pasture  charge  made  represented 
about  $3  an  acre  rent  on  the  land,  or  about  what 
would  have  been  paid  in  cash  rent  for  such  land  at 
that  time. 

The  figures  quoted  are  not  the  average  of  a 
number  of  farms  and  as  they  represent  only  one 
Instance,  prove  nothing  about  the  profitableness 
or  unprofitableness  of  such  an  enterprise  in  gener- 
al. They  do  show  that  farm  accounts  are  of 
vl*  1  Interest  to  every  farmer  In  sizing  up  his  own 
particular  business  problems.  Every  progressive 
farmer  Is  Interested  in  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
and  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  the  first  step  in 
reform  is  to  get  the  facts  about  what  he  is  doing. 
The  farmer  referred  to  In  this  article  has  made 
some  radical  changes  on  the  basis  of  his  own  find- 
ings. He  Is  keeping  equally  close  account  of  the 
changes,  and  the  next  few  years'  records  will  bo 
of  Interest  in  showing  the  value  of  these  changes. 
In  the  future,  both  producer  and  consumer  must 
know  more  about  the  facts  of  production. 


December  29,   1917. 


HOG  MARKET  STRONG  IN  APRIL  ANB 
SEPTEMBER 


A  study  of  the  market  prices  of  fat  hogs  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  shows  that  the  market  varies 
from  "highs"  to  "lows"  during  certain  months 
in  the  year.  Highest  prices  usually  obtain  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  September.  The 
intervening  months  show  lower  prices,  June  and 
December  representing  the  extremely  low  months. 

The  price  drops  in  late  fall  and  early  winter 
because  the  spring  farrowed  pigs  which  are  fin- 
ished on  the  fall  corn  crop  are  ready  to  market 
at  this  period.  After  this  period  the  price  rises, 
reaching  the  highest  point  about  April,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  fat  hogs  to  market  at 
that  season. 

Following  this  time  pigs  farrowed  the  pre- 
vious fall  begin  to  arrive,  the  run  being  heaviest 
about  June,  reacting  in  a  corresponding  low  mar- 
ket price.  The  price  is  generally  highest  in  late 
August  or  September  since  both  pigs  and  feed  are 
scarce  at  that  time. 


HOW  ONE  MAN  USES  FARM  ACCOUNTS 


The  story  of  a  Missouri  farmer  who  has  been 
keeping  farm  accounts  for  several  years  in  co- 
operation with  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
gives  an  interesting  indication  of  the  value  of 
farm  accounts.  For  several  years  this  farmer  has 
been  raising  beef  cattle  and  fattening  them  out  on 
a  farm  of  about  160  acres.  He  selected  that  enter- 
prise as  a  main  part  of  his  business  largely  be-- 
cause  he  liked  it.  However,  soon  after  starting, 
he  decided  that  since  he  was  a  young  farmer  and 
had  to  make  his  way,  he  was  going  to  apply  the 
"acid  test".  He  be&an  keeping  strict  account  of 
his  whole  farm  business,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  cattle  business. 

His  record  on  cattle  for  1915  is  quite  typi- 
cal of  what  his  records  showed  for  the  last  several 
years.  He  found  the  average  cost  of  keeping  his 
breeding  cows  to  be  $22.62  per  head  per  year. 
The  cost  of  the  calves  for  the  first  six  months  was 
$3.96,  and  for  the  second  six  months  $7.58,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $11.54  for  the  year.  The  calves 
were  spring  calves.  Their  cost  of  $11.54  a  head 
added  to  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow,  $22.62,  made 
a  total  cost  of  $34.16  for  a  year-old  calf.  Sixteen 
steers  rafsed  at  this  average  price  and  therefore 
worth  $546.56  total,  were  carried  as  stock  cattle 
on  pasture  for  five  months  and  then  fed  107  days 
on  com,  alfalfa,  hay,  silage  and  oil  meal.  The 
total  cost  of  th«  It  ateers  for  the  eight  monilis 


SELIINO   POTATOES   ON    HUNDREDWEIGHT 

BASIS 


The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Division  of 
Perishables  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion oflficially  endorse  the  movement  to  conduct 
all  transactions  on  northern  potatoes  hereafter  on 
the  basis  of  the  hundredweight  instead  of  In  mis- 
cellaneous units,  such  as  bushels,  barrels  and 
sacks. 

More  than  50  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the 
United  States  in  conference  at  Washington  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  efforts  to  have  all  potato 
transactions  conducted  on  the  hundredweight 
basis  hereafter. 

The  transaction  of  potato  sales  on  a  hundred- 
weight basis  over  the  entire  United  States  will 
eliminate  confusion  and  give  an  intelligent  basis 
for  comparison  between  all  markets. 

The  co-operation  of  all  Interested  in  making 
this  reform  is  requested.  The  following  table, 
based  on  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  furnishes  a  ready 
means  for  transferring  the  price  per  bushel  into 
the  price  per  hundredweight. 
Price  Bu.       Price  Cwt.       Price  Bu. 


$  .45 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.72 

.75 

.78 

.81 

.84 

.87 

.90 

.93 

.96 

.99 

1.02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.11 

1.14 

1.17 

1.20 

1.23 

l.St 


\  .75 
.80 
.85 
.90 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


.10 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.40 
.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.65 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.95 
2.00 
2.05 
2.H 


$1.56 
1.59 
1.62 
1.65 
1.68 
1.71 
1.74 
1.77 
1.80 
1.83 
1.86 
1.89 
1.92 
1.95 
1.98 
2.01 
2.04 
2.07 
2.10 
2.13 
2.16 
2.19 
2.22 
2.25 
2.28 
S.S1 
S.84 
Ml 


Price  Cwt. 
$2.60 
2.65 
2.70 
2.75 
2.80 
2.85 
2.90 
2.96 
S.OO 
3.05 
3.10 
3.15 
3.20 
3.25 
3.30 
3.35 
3.40 
3.45 
3.50 
3.55 
3.60 
3.65 
3.70 
3.75 
8.80 
8.85 
S.90 
t.96 


Grqffge 


PennsptVania  Farmer 
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600    birds.      W.    Theo.    Wittman,    of   of   other   granges    than    Progress   in 
Allentown,    judged    the   poultry   and   whose  hall  the  meeting  was  held, 
he  stated  that  it  was  the  best  show        The   morning   session   was  opened 
he  had  attended  this  year.  in  due  form  by  the  Master,  Prof.  C. 

Miss    Noble,    instructor    In    home  R.    Neff,   who   filled   the   few   vacant 
MARYLAND        8TATP        flTiAVnv   ^'°"°'"'®'    extension,    had    an    Inter-  official  chairs   by  appointment.    . 
MAKYLAND        ST^E        GRANGE  esting  exhibit,  showing  the  different        The  first    business  brought   before 
^^  amounts   of    food    required    to    make   the    body    was    the    report    of    the 


The   45th   annual   meeting   of   the  11^,^^^  ?°1',  ^^^  ^^'°  "'""^  ®'^°«"    Encampment    and    Fair,    by 

...aryland  State  Grange  was  held  in   ^^^^'^^^  °°«    ^^''^^^^    'o'    <=t"dren  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Miss 

Bel  Air,  Harford  County.    December     f       /  ^^  T^?^^  °'^°'  ^''°  '^°'-  Florence     Rhone.     The     report     was 

10-18.  1917.     Owing  to  the  extreme-   ^^1    T^  ^''"^^^  ^  ,...        .  ^^^^""^^    '"^    character,    and   Indicated 

Rea    had    an    exhibit    of  the    September,    1917,    gathering    to 


Geo,    M, 
ly  cold  weather,  Monday's  attendance   „^i„^,  ^„   «  .         ^  ,  _  _ 

was  small,  but  by  Tuesday,  fully  800   ^  ^  equipments  and  was  ready  to  have  been  the  most  successful  In  all 

people  attended  the  sessions.  TrrT""  Tn  T  .^^'''''  ^''  "''^'  *''  "'^^  °'  ^^^  ""''^  ^^  ^"'"^  ^"*"- 

ture.— Mrs.  W.  Craig  Lee.  The  financial  report  of  the  treasurer 

was   no   less  fiattering  than   that   of 


The  opening  session  was  opened  by 
the  address   of  welcome   by  Senator- 


elect  J.  Royston  Stifler,  and  the  re-       Tioga     County,     Pa.   —   Pomona  *^®   secretary, .  and    shows    the    fair 

sponse    by    State    Master    B.     John   Grange    No.     30     held     Its     Decem-  association  to  be  able  to  almost  wipe 

Black.     State  Lecturer  Reuben  Brig-   ^er      meeting      in      Pomona      Hall,  <>"*   its    indebtedness   caused   by    the 

ham  followed  with  "What  the  Farmer  Wellsboro,   Pa.,    at   1.30   P.   M.,    Dec.  ^^^^  expenditure  of  funds  for  wlr- 

Can  Do  Today."     Tuesday  was  taken    6,  Worthy  Master  John  J.  Campbell  *°K    '^e   grounds    and    buildings    for 

up  by  reports  of  committees  and  of-   Presiding.      After   all    had   joined   in  IS^tl^K  by   electricity.      The  future 

fleers,  followed  by  an  address  by  Miss  singing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  >rospects   for  this   enterprise   of  the 

V.    M.    Kellar,    State    Home    Demon-   tbe  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  county  grange  is  exceedingly  bright, 

stration  Agent;  subject:  "The  Grange  Hilton  Spencer,  Master  of  Wellsboro  ^^^  nothing  will   be  left  undone   to 

and     Home     Demonstration     Work."   Grange,  the  youngest  Master  in  the  ^^^^  '"^"^e   gatherings   eclipse   any 

Dr.    A.   T.    Woods,    president   of    the  county.  If  not  In  the  state.     Thirty-  '  *J|®  P^^*^- 

Maryland  State  College,  spoke  on  A^o  of  the  40  granges  made  reports.  ^he  death  of  Hon.  Leonard  Rhone. 
"Maryland's  Agricultural  Program."  The  present  system  of  deputy  work  ^^°  ^^^  chairman  of  the  Grange 
He  made  known  the  budget  to  be  '«  ^ot  satisfactory  in  the  county,  as  Encampment  and  Fair  committee  and 
presented  at  the  coming  session  of  ^ow  visits  and  very  little  assistance  '^^  general  manager  of  the  enterprise 
the  Legislature  asking  for  an  ap-  have  ben  given  our  granges  and  we  *^^®  "«  organization  44  years  ago, 
propriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the  ^ave  several  that  stand  in  great  need  necessitated  the  election  of  a  new 
needs  of  the  Agricultural  College,  of  deputy  work.  committeeman  When  the  question 
Congressman  George  M.  Young,  of  "Fraternity,"  by  B.  S.  Haven,  of  ^^«  ^P^^^**  "  ^^«  de^^^ded  to  in- 
North  Dakota,  then  gave  an  address  Alalia  Grange,  was  the  next  address.  "«^^^  ^^«  committee  from  five  to 
on  "What  the  Farmers  of  the  North  followed  by  a  recitation  by  Floy  ^^^^  "l^™^""'  t?^  ^^*'  T^  ^°°^ 
West  Are  Doing."     He  spoke  chiefiy   Austin..     Lillian    Ashley    gave    two  ^y  electing  Miss  Forence  Rhone  and 

on  the  activities  of  the  Non-Partisan   rerttations.  ^^j'J  "^  ^"''„?  .f'^^'T       Jt^!' 
T                    .1       u  *    *v        u   J                        At  *v             .               ,              ,           ,     nd  Prof.  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Penn  State 

League   and    what   they   had    accom-        At  the  evening  session,  a  class  of  /,,.  T^  .    x,.       .      .     ,.       , 

,,.,,..  ,      .^.  io  .     ^       ^  J  .     X,-  ,      .  .,-  Grange,    Dean    of    the    Agricultural 

plished  in  the  way  of  getting  a  proper   18  was  instructed  in  the  work  of  the  t^«       *         *      .    «  „.   .         ,,      . 

,,       -       X.    ,        .°  «,xu     J  X.      ,      ^  .  Department    of    Penn    State,    all    of 

grading  for  their  wheat.  fifth     degree.       E.     J.     Perry,     farm  „,. v  u  t.  .    ... 

°  "  .w      o     .V.       ,.       .  Wiiom    have    been    members    of    the 

The  evening  session  was  taken  up   bureau     agent,     outlined     the     bovs'  ,„ i     *.        »  i.         . 

n      .      \r.    rxi,.^  ^  ,..1-11.         ,    .      .■u  .  ™\.  )rganIzation   for  a  number  of  years, 

by  confirming  the  fifth  degree  by  the   club  work  for  the  coming  year.     The        r>„„      t     :   u    c.ii  j     .  ^    .,. 

TT,j^x        ^  ,  ^^,.        ,,  .-^  '^cv.    Josiah    Still    conducted    the 

Harford      County      Pomona      degree  Charleston  Male  Quartet  gave  sever-     ,„_     ,  ,  ,  ..         x, 

.„^^„,   ,  ,,.  ,.  ^  memorial    exercises    respecting    Bro- 

team  on  a  c  ass  of  30.     On  Wednes-   al    pleasing  selections       Rev.   Sheriff  »,„_  d,  ,  j      m    *i         •  i 

^x^-,,      .  „  ,.  .^t.^.  .,  .  "e*^  Rhone,   deceased.     Testimonials 

day  the  following  officers  were  elect-  occupied  the  balance  of  the  evening  ,,  ,„„„„„♦  „,«-..     :        u  »  ^v 

,  .  ,  "  n  respect  were  given  by  many  of  the 

ed   for   a   terra   of  two  years:      Mas-   with   a  talk  on   different   periods   in  nembers 

ter.  B.  John  Black;   Overseer,  W.  H.   boy  life.  Illustrated  by  pictures.  j^      „;     Qlmstead.     County     Farm 

Day;    Lecturer,  D.   G.   Harry;    Secre-        Albert  Manning,  overseer  of  York    ^gent.    reported   the   crop   return   Jn 

tary,  Mrs.   A.  V.  Crew.  state  granges   and   general   secretary   the  county  as  about  75  percent,  and 

Wednesday   evening  the  sixth   de-   of   the  Dairymen's   League,   occupied   a  normal,  or  slightly  above,  average 

gree  was  given  to  a  class  of  117  b>    the   most    of    the    afternoon    session,    crop  sown. S.  W.  Smith. 

the  State  Grange  team.  He     outlined     the     relation     of    the  

The  final  session  of  the  successful   League  as   a   branch   of   the   grange.        XJnner  Bucks   Pa Pomona  No.  50 

meeting  was  held  Thursday  mom-  The  League  originated  in  the  Po-  met  in  Franklin  Grange  Hall  at 
ing. — D.  G.  Harry.  mona     Grange,     of    Orange    County,    Springtown.    on    Saturday,    Nov.    17. 

N.  Y.,  and  that  for  several  years,  to  The  day  was  very  fine  and  there  was 
give  the  League  needed  assistance,  a  large  attendance.  The  Worthy 
three  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Master.  Henry  M.  Landis.  of  Quaker- 
Grange  were  made  directors  of  the  town,  presided.  Seven  new  members 
Washington  County,  Pa. — Pomona  League.  Now  the  League  Is  self-  were  admitted;  also  the  new  officers 
Grange  No.  16  held  its  winter  session  sustaining,  with  52,000  members  for  the  coming  two  years  were  noml- 
In  Washington,  Pa.,  December  4,  and  a  surplus  of  $10,700.  The  ses-  natcd,  before  the  noon  hour.  At  the 
1917.  In  the  address  of  welcome  by  slon  had  the  largest  attendance  ever  afternoon  session  the  new  officers 
Rev.  C.  L.   McKee,  and   the  response   In    the   history  of  Tioga  County   Po-   were  elected. 

by  Rev.  J.  P.  Stoops,  after  fitting  mona.  During  the  afternoon  Helen  some  remarks  were  made  by  Bro- 
words  for  the  occasion,  both  spoke  Bailey,  Mildred  Rogers  and  Maud  ther  and  Sister  Rex,  visitors  from 
briefiy    and    earnestly    of    the   condi-   Close  gave  pleasing  recitations.  Montgomery  County  Pomona.    It  was 

tlons  of  our  country  in  thees  times  .  Resolutions  calling  on  the  govern-  decided  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
of  war  and  of  -the  great  need  of  ment  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  send  some  of  our  members  to  visit 
conservation    and    organization.  of  luxuries  so  that  labor  may  be  di-   other  Pomona  meetings,  hoping  that 

A  business  session  was  held  and  verted  to  necessary  work  was  passed,  they  might  bring  back  something 
reports  were  given  from  the  treasurer  Also  one  asking  the  suppression  of  that  we  might  use.  Wm.  Shipe,  of 
and  secretary  and  from  the  various  all  gambling  devices  at  our  agricul-  Chalfont,  was  appointed  to  visit 
subordinate  granges  of  the  county,  ture  fairs,  and  one  pledging  the  sup-  Montgomery  County  Pomona,  and 
The  majority  are  doing  good  work,  port  of  the  granges  of  Tioga  County  Wm.  Weimmer,  of  Springtown.  to 
but  some  need  reviving.  to  the  Dairymen's  League.      A   reso-   visit     Lehigh     County     Pomona.      A 

Nicholas  Schmitz,  of  the  State  De-  lution  demanding  total  prohibition,  very  good  paper  was  then  read  read 
partment  of  Agriculture  spoke  on  both  national  and  state,  and  call-  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Swartley  on  "Domestic 
"Cereals."  Geo.  M.  Rea,  chief  api-  Ing  on  our  leglslatorrs  for  such  laws.  Science  In  Our  Public  Schools." 
arlst  of  the  department,  gave  a  lee-   was  passed.  Wm.    Shipe  read   an   article  entitled, 

ture  on  "Bee  Culture  and  Its  Profits."        The  next  meeting  will  be  held   in    "Who  Are  Our  Rulers?"     Mrs.  Mar- 
In  the  evening  Miss  Elsie  Noble,  of  Pomona     Hall,     Wellsboro,     Pa.,     In   tin    gave    a    reading    entitled.    "The 
State    College,    gave    an    address    on   March. — J.  K.  C.  Farm  Mortgage."     As  the  hour  was 

"Etomestic    Science."       Each    session  growing  late  it  was  decided  to  carry 

was   enlivened   by   songs,    music   and        Center   Co.,    Pa. Pomona    Grange   the   rest   of   the   program   over  until 

readings.  A  very  fine  "Farm  Pro-  held  its  biennial  session  In  Grange  the  next  meeting  which  will  be  at 
ducts  Show"  was  held  In  connection  Arcadia,  Centre  Hall.  The  session  Richland  Grange  Hall,  near  Quaker- 
wlth  and  following  the  Pomona  was  one  of  unusual  Interest  and  town,  the  third  Saturday  in  Febru- 
meetlng.  The  fruit  exhibit  was  brought  together  members  of  the  or-  ary,  1918;  morning  and  afternoon 
good;  also  potatoes  and  other  vege-  ganlzatlon  from  many  parts  of  the  sessions.  The  new  officers  w<i:  be 
tables,  butter,  pastry,  etc.;  «  county.  The  great  majority  of  the  installed  and  a  large  clasp  initiated, 
splendid   showing   of   poultry,    some  members  present  were  representlvee  — M.  J. 


Among  the  Granges 


Make  More 


Money — the 

Fertilizer  Way 

p'VERY  corn  or  cotton  plant 
is  a  tiny  factory  busy  produc- 
ine  human  food  from  plant  food. 
Fertilizers  cost  more  this  year 
than  in  normal  times,  but  the 
profits  from  their  use  are  greater 
than  ever  before. 

Order  your  fertilizers  early^  and 
be  sure  to  get  Ober  FertOizen 
made  by  the  Obermethod  that 
blends  the  plant  foods  perfectly 
so  that  every  plant  is  feed  alike. 

G.  OBER  &  SONS  CO. 

(U)  Depaitmew    £ 

BALTIMORE.  MD.      ATLANTA.  OK 


t  H  »  • 


EERmiZERS 


imm 


hm.  GuiM  u4  Oidard  T««b 

•r  th«  farraen'  biflr  ooestionB, 

can  I   grow  crops  with  leaa 

■•  T  How  can  I  lavM  In  plant' 
la*  potatoes  T  How  make  bigb 
priced  seed  ffo  farthest  T   The  « 

IRON  AGE  PoUto  Planter 

solres  the  labor  Drobl OB  and  makes 
the  beet  use  of  higrh  priced  seed. 
ileana  $6  to  S50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed   piece   In    its     placs 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bnshela  seed  per  acre.  U 
form    depth;    even         ' 
spacins.    We  make 
•  fall  line  of  potato 
machinerr.       Send 
for  booklet   today. 

No  Misa«s 
No  DouUm 

BatauDMTffC*.,Bra  76B,Grcdock,N.J. 


BUY  THAT  FARM 

INTHE 
NATION'S  GARDEN  SPOT 

N^rginia,  the  Carolinu,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  test  the  moit 
favorable  climate  in  the  United  States 
for  successful  gardening,  fruitgrowing, 
general  (arming,  livestock  and  aairying. 
Information /re^: 

C  A.  Carilw«n.  Dcpt  G 

A.  A  I.  Aceat 

WiliUB|t«B.N.C. 

ATLANTIC  COAST 
LINE  RAILROAD   • 

7%«  Standard  Railroad  of  tht  South. 


WiOv  McCoy.  DcptR 
A.ftLAseat 
JackMBTillc,  Fla. 


E^ 


THE  ORIGINAL 


HUBBARD'S 

EST.  1871    ■■H^^^m 

WHY  NOT 

•tilizc  your  spare  time  during  the  coming 
Winter  when  vou  have  quite  a  little  time  at 
your  (iispos.il  r 

We<lcsirc  nKgrcssivc  representatives  in  local- 
ities where  our  aoeount  is  not  nlready  repre- 
sented. Uetter  write  at  once  l)eforc  your  terri- 
tory is  taken. 

THE  HUBBARD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

802-3-4-5-C    Keyter  Bld(.,     Baltimore,  Md. 

FERTILIZERS 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  yoa  money. 
Baynowl>efar«advaiiea. 
Cropaliort.  We  expect 
hianer    prices.       Don't 


A 


>KCa  s«n«a  auuj  vw(  CO 

I  yoar  approval  aiid  rorernment  teat.     Write  today  (er 
I  lamplaa,  apecial  price*  and  big  Proflt-Sharing  Seed  Oaida. 

•MmI  tMd  G«»  Dtpt  l3oOMMg«. 


\. 


'-"mr^ 


•lia 


!4 — 546 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Honst'orCow  hide.  Culf  or  other  ekios 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  Hud  make  thom 
intucuuts  (ibr  nienaud  women),  robeK, 
mirs  or  elovoe  when  »o  ordt-red.  Vovr 
tHrgaed*  wMI  coat  you  !•••  ttiaa  to  buy 
Ibem  and  be  worth  more. 
y  Oar  muBtrmti*  oataieg  rives  a  lot  of 
■tformation.  It  tells  bow  to  tnke  off 
Mtd  ciire  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways :  about  our 
•ala  Jylaa  praoooa  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  8kiii»,  about  the 
tar  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
•azlderiny,  etc. 

Then  we  hare  recently  grot  ont  An- 
other we  call  ear  raoMon  book,  wholly 
deroted  to  faahion  plates  of  muffs, 
aerkwear  and  other  fine  fur  (rarments, 
with  prices  :  also  fur 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Yon  can  haTO  either  book  by  sendt^ 
vonr  rorreot  address  namins:  which,  or^ 
both  books  If  you  need  both.    Address 

Tlie  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
871  LycU  Avc^  Kocliester.  N.  Y. 


YTNEf  0RI6INAL 

mdoo 


aCHEMCALl 
oset 


ao.ooo  soi»-nrTM  viar 
More  Comiortablcy 

Heftklif  al,  CoDYenieiit 


Eliminates  the  out- house, 
open  vault  and  cesspool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
siuiitary,  odorleMi  toilet  right 
in  your  hnuee. '  No  going  ont 
in  oold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  ADywbero  In  The  Bouse 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemioal  prooess  in 
water  in  the  container.  £mpty  once  a  month. 
Mo  more  trouble  to  empty  than  sshes.  Close*  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
offlco  of  this  publication.  Ask  *"  '  oatalog  and  price 
MWC  SAIITAIf  Wa.  CO        9SU  6n  ST..  KTROIT, 

~  »-a»n  Wgahttsnd— Bot  sad  CoMT       |t||a 
Water  Without  Pliunbinc mimm. 


FREE 


101  ExquisHa 

Mtell  Paper 

^  Samples 


Wflto  as  a  postal 
L«t  US  nail  foo  ti 

book  of  tiMTarr ,  .         „  . 

ip-to-dat»  Naw  York  atrUa  la  wall  ■•pato»tba  nMSt  kisullM 
■attama  ■faowBiaraaarraora.     Oao  t  aaiaet  yoor  yapar  UBtU  ran 
lava  aaen  than.     BaaotinrroiiraticirabaiBaandtioitat 
Oar  ramarkablr  low  prieaa  basia  at  8c  a  daubU  roll. 


C5«  fMij 


•  Me 

tkia  his  new  book  t«IIs  bow  roa  caodotha 
a««k  Tonr»j|f  .oulckly  and  •asily.makins 
taa  parlor.  dJouia  room,  badrooaia  and 
hall  brtelitar.  entariar.  aatirair  Daw. 
Doo't  miaa  thcaa  101  oriajnal  paUama  wa 
want  to  aaad  yon/rrt .  writa  aoatal  mom 
-Joataar,  "Snuf Wall P^wr Book." 

TCn  StorM  BMc..  N«w  Y 


We  Make  Your  Coat 

From  tin  Green  Hide 

Coojpleto— -ipclnding  tanning,  and 
manofactoring'— send  us  your  cattls, 
horse,  bear,  wolf  or  otha-  skins. 

Be  prepared  for  cold  westhst^— 
by  having  us  make  np  jronr  own 
special  orders  '^ 


Men's  or  Ladles' 
Coats*  Furs,  Robes 

Take  advantage  of  our  M  ysara  <A 
twt  experience  and  of  our  Bsasonable 
Prices.  Wnte  now  for  Prist  Ust  cf 
custom  tanning. 

FRFF  Complete  Catal««a«  of 
rnCC  Coau.  Robes,  Furs. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back — Write  today. 

Resdinc  Robe  A  Taaaiiv  Ce. 

12  BastSteaat.  Reading.  Mich. 


Beacon 
Lamp 


Lights  Your  Hoote  Like  Day. 

too    Candle    Power    Ineondasoont 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  eoai 
oil.  Beats  either  'gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOE  «  HOOKS 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  etistomers. 
Take  advantage  of  oar  Special  Offer  tc 
secure  a  Beacon  Lamp  FRKS«_  Writ< 


■ONE  SUPPLY  CO. 


today. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Hanc  SMf..  Imuu  CHy.  H« 


REMEMBRANCE  FXAGS 


2y3ft.        S5r  2  1-2x4  ft.     $1.15 

3x5  ft.    fl.50  4x«         ft.        2  50 

Made  ofCella  Buntlnft.  wears  like 
Iron.    Sent  by  prepaid  lnsure<i  parcel 
post.     Also  romplete  line  American 
Flags.    All  Bises. 
CturlM  E.  LMh.  IK.,  SI2  N.  9th  SL,  PbUa. 


Cmfirttaira'aise 

Odoilcff,  Sanitsry.  Oarm.  proof.  Can 
fas  plari^  anywhais  In  home.  A  iruar- 
siilitn  ot  healthy,  sanitary  conditiuns. 

ABOLISH  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

Qty  eoaranlanca, 
Samlral.    ~ 


Garm.llfs   killad 

_.    Eaipty  onca  laontb.    No  i 

iDtioo.    Baarda  of  Baaitta   ■aJrraa 

diva  I^^aa  Trial.    Write  for  Mtaratore 
MCNTS  WAItnS-  Kaalaalaa    Tan. 
COHPOST  CmtmUJAb  CUMRT  OA. 
712  s-aaHa.  -in  TTIlf  ITl  ~Tlt 


ASmall California  Farm  f^ "w^rr  "SS^"^^ 

ya  you  know  about  alfalf.i .  wheat,  barley,  etc.- - 
»oranKe<f.  grapes.  oUresamt  iibh.  Ideal  for  dairying, 
ptag  and  chiokena.  No  oold  weather;  rich  soil:  low 
prtMs:  easy  terms:  good  road.<4:  scbo  is  and  churches, 
Kntoy  Hfe  here.  Newcomers  weloome.  Writ*  for  our 
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Household 


THE  EGONOmCAI  APRON 


One  blustry  afternoon  I  decided  to 
walk  over  to  Molly  Bunting's  (my 
neiglibor)  wlio  does  a  great  deal  of 
her  own  sewing.  I  found  her  busily 
engaged  making  aprons,  not  one,  but 
six  of  them.  Molly  said,  in  answer 
to  my  comment  on  her  wholesale  job, 
"Yes,  It  does  not  require  any  more 
time  to  make  six  immediately  these 
winter  days  than  to  squeeze  one  in 
now  and  then  in  the  summer  time 
when  duties  are  piled  so  high  you 
hardly  know  which  to  perform  first. 
It  saves  time  getting  things  out  and 
putting  them  back  to  cut  them  all 
at  once." 

Then  she  asked  in  a  debating  man- 
ner, -"Did  you  see  those*  aprons  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
last  spring,  also  the  question  of  the 
editor  asking  how  you  liked  them?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  them,"  I  answered 
slowly.  Carefully  eyeing  her  aprons, 
I  continued,  "But  you  are  not  mak- 
ing yours  like  any  of  those  printed. 
Pray    tell    me   why." 

"Reasons  enough!  If  I  didn't  have 
to  be  as  economical  with  time  as  I 
have  to  be  with  gingham,  I'd  write 
and  tell  the  editor  I  hate  them  all", 
said  Molly  meaningly. 

Then  I  suddenly  recalled  that 
Molly  Bunting  "detests"  a  bib  or 
loose    fitting    apron.      I    remembered 


fashioned  and  narrow  in  my  idea* 
because  I  do  not  wear  a  big  apron 
any  more,  nor  won't",  said  this  in- 
teresting little  neighbor  of  mine. 
"Two  yards  and  a  quarter  are  plenty 
and  the  style  is  one  of  my  own  make- 
up taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
apron  that  Betty  gave  me.  The  front 
gere  is  cut  like  the  front  gore  of  a 
seven-gored  skirt  of  the  present 
style.  The  sides  are  gored,  too, 
enough  is  taken  from  them  to  give 
me  the  strings,  having  cut  my  belt 
first  crosswise.  Then  I  double  the 
remaining  goods  in  half,  cut  and  gore 
the  front  and  sides  to  suit  my  taste." 
Now  won't  you  please  request  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  publish  some 
bibless  aprons,  economical  of  mater- 
ial, and  some  rather  dressy  aprons? — 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Larason,  Hunterdon 
Co.,  N.  J. 
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having  seen  her  don  an  unusual 
apron  made  in  a  pec  ..iar  way,  which 
she  explained  thus: 

"Betty  (her  sister)  saw  it  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  The  style 
Just  suited  her,  so  she  procured  the 
pattern  and  presented  it  to  me  with 
this  apron,  whose  bottom  I  admire 
for  fitness,  but  the  bib,  as  you  notice, 
I  turn  under  at  the  belt,  thus  con- 
cealing it,  which  is  more  pleasing 
to  me",  and  she  smiled  as  if  she 
had  won  one  over  her  sister  in  being 
able  to  banish  an  unnecessary  appen- 
dage. 

Molly  continued:  "If  I  were  to 
lecture  to  a  general  assembly  of  wo- 
men and  particularly  mothers,  I'd 
advocate  the  bibless  apron  and  more 
so  bibless  children.  Why  not  prac- 
tice to  overcome  careless  in  soiling 
our  clothes,  particularly  above  the 
waistline?  If  humanity  is  advanc- 
ing, let  us  see  more  bibless  children. 

"Furthermore,  I  so  seldom  leave 
this  dear  old  farm — understand  I'm 
not  grieving  over  that  either,  but  I 
do  so  well  like  to  feel  dressed  up 
like  other  folks  who  do  less  work, 
and  to  have  more  time  than  I  can 
find.  So  I  wear  these  short  bibless 
aprons,  iny  neat  shirt  waist,  and  am 
always  presentable.  When  doing 
chores  I  wear  a  coat  like  a  man's 
jumper,  always  removing  it  on  my 
return  to  the  house." 

While  Molly  was  completing  the 
last  of  the  six  neat  little  aprons, 
I  eiked  where  she  procured  the  pat- 
tern. 

"Now      dop't      think     I'm      old- 


TH£  KNITTING  MUFF 


December,  29,  1917. 

Boiled  and  pickled  in  vinegar  like 
beets,  they  make  a  most  excellent 
combination  to  serve  with  either  beets 
or  cucumbers,  and  the  three  served 
together  make  an  attractive  addition 
to  any  dinner  table. — Mrs.  E.  M.  An- 
derson, Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


December   29,    1917. 


POSITIVELY  THE  BEST 
SANDWICHES 


The  best  sandwiches  that  I 
ever  ate  were  filled  merely  with 
boiled  eggs,  mashed  fine  and  mixed 
with  salad  dressing  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potted  ham.  We  don't  care 
particularly  for  sweet  sandwiches,  but 
a  great  variety  of  delicious  ones  may 
be  made  from  the  home  garden  pro- 
ducts. Onions,  endive  and  boiled  po- 
tatoes, chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
a  good  salad  dressing  make  a  delicate 
beans,  mashed  fine,  are  not  to  be  de> 
and  savory  "spread";  while  baked 
spised. — Mrs.  EL  M.  Anderson. 


The  knitting  muff  is  an  innovation 
in  the  accessories  for  women  who 
are  interested  in  Red  Cross  work.  It 
allows  one  to  carry  the  much  needed 
muff  for  this  season,  and  yet  not 
be  bothered  with  a  knitting  bag, 
which  in  cold  weather  is  a  comfort. 

The  muff  is  made  of  fur,  velvet  or 
other  material  that  one  would  wish, 
but  it  is  as  wide  as  the  needles  are 
long.  It  is  made  any  shape  desired, 
but  the  side  instead  of  being  closed 
as  other  muffs  are  is  left  open  and 
lined  with  a  light  colored  cloth,  and 
the  knitting  is  slipped  in  the  pockel, 
which  is  not  connected  with  that  for 
the  hands. 

The  average  opening  for  the  hands 
is  four  to  five  inches,  and  the  opening 
for  the  knitting  pocket  is  fastened 
together  with  snaps,  which  prevents 
the  knitting  from  slipping  from  the 
pocket  and  completely  encloses  the 
needles.  It  is  quite  fashionable  to 
have  knitting  needles  protruding 
from  all  sorts  of  pockets  and  bags, 
but  with  the  cold  weather  upon  us 
we  welcome  receptacles  that  will  not 
be  so  difiTcult  to  manage.  Small  pack- 
ages may  also  be  carried  in  this 
pocket;  if  closed  there  is  no  danger 
of  losing  them.  The  gloves,  purse, 
etc.,  can  be  slipped  in.  and  be  secure. 
There  Is  little  danger  of  losing  the 
muff  when  it  is  slipped  over  the  arm 
on  a  cord. 

For  lining  the  lower  pocket  for 
the  work,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
Bilk,  since  it  is  likely  to  catch  on  the 
work,  and  would  soon  become 
spoiled;  mixed  cotton  is  best. — 
Esther  Cosse,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


PEKNSTLVANIA    FABMSB    PATTBBirS 


Be  sure  to  fiye  the  flgnres  and  letters  of 
each  pattern  exactly  as  printed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  description.  We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  correct  fiUing  of  your  orders 
unless  you  do  so.  Aleo  give  bust  measuTe 
when  ordering  waist  patterns,  wsist  measure 
for  skirt,  and  age  for  children's  patterns. 
•Address  Pennsylyanis  Parmer.  261-68  South 
Third    Street.   PhiladelpWa.    Pa. 

2244 — Smart  Shirt  Waist. — Nice 
for  flannel,  crepe,  linen,  madras, 
satin  or  silk;  also  for  batiste  and 
dimity.  Long  sleeve  may  be  finished 
in  tailored,  shirt  style.  Pattern  is 
cut  in  seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  4*2, 
44  and  46  Inches,  bust  measure.  Sizfe 
38  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price  10  cents. 


2284 — Neck  Accessories. — No.  1 
shows  stylish  stock  with  tie,  good  for 
linen,  satin  and  silk.  No.  2  and  3 
are  nice  for  lawn,  batiste,  crepe  and 
lace.  No.  4  Is  suitable  for  any  ma- 
terial that  goes  to  trim  or  finish  a 
dress.  Styles  are  cut  in  three  sizes: 
Small.  12  inches;  Medium,  14  inches, 
and  Large,  16  Inches  neck  measure. 
Size  medium  requires  for  No.  1,  % 
yard  of  36-lnch  material;  for  No.  2, 
i  yard  of  27-Inch  material;  for  No. 
3,  %  yard  of  36^inch  material;  for 
No.  4,  %  yard  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


LYONNAISE  BEETS 


Cut  into  dice  2  cups  boiled  beets, 
mix  in  a  double  boiler  3  tablespoons 
vln^ar,  1  tablespoon  chopped  pars- 
ley, 1  teaspoon  butter,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  When 
hot  add  the  beets,  stir  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  serve  at  once  smoking  hot, 
with  mashed  potatoes. — E.  M.  A. 


CAKROTS  vs.  PUMPKINS.  ETC. 


Did  you  ever  wish  for  pumpkin  pies 
when  pumpkins  failed  to  grow?  We 
used  to,  till  we  learned  that  nice  car- 
rots make  a  most  excellent  substitute. 
Boil  till  very  tender,  mash  fine,  pro- 
ceed exactly  as  if  you  were  using  a 
first-class,  mealy  pumpkin,  and  your 
family  will  never.know  that  you  didn't. 

Boiled,  sliced  and  fried  brown  in  hot 
drippings,  carrots  are  fully  as  nice  as 
fried  parsnips;  and  no  vegetable 
blends  more  perfectly  with  a  simple 
cream  sance  than  carrots  boiled  and 
diced. 


2264 — House  Coat  for  Men. — This 
model  has  fronts  and  collar  cut  in 
one.  It  is  suitable  for  serge,  cheviot, 
double  faced  mixtures,  broad-cloth, 
drill  and  alpaca.  The  pattern  is 
cut  In  7  sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  breast  measure. 
Size  38  requires  3i  yards  of  36-inch 
material.      Price,    10   cents. 

2259 — Suit  For  The  Growing  Boy. 
— The  belt  may  be  omitted  or  fin- 
ished separately.  The  trowsers  are 
8traig*ht  at  the  lower  edge  and  close 
at  the  center  front.  Pattern  li  cut 
in  4  sizes:  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  Slxe 
8  requires  3»  yards  of  44-lneli  mater- 
ial.    Price,  iO  cents. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 


TbU  department  is  reserred  for  uee  of  our  readers  to  discuss  problems 
•nd  matters  ot  general  farm  interest.  Write  your  views  and  comments 
briefly  on  any  question  of  social,  economic  or  educational  importance  and 
Chug  share  them  with  others.  Such  articles  should  not  exceed  200  or  30O 
words.  Publication  of  such  articles  does  not  signify  editorial  endorsement 
or   agreement. 
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.     A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE 


By  J.  T.  Campbell,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Dear  Farm  Folks. — ^I  wish  I  could 
send  yon  a  little  personal  message 
without  its  going  thru  the  editor's 
bands,  for  there  are  some  things  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you  that  I  fear 
his  Highness  will  not  permit  me  to 
say  thru  these  columns. 

I  wish  every  reader  could  know  the 
folks  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  as  intimately  as  I 
know  them.  If  you  did  I  am  sure 
you  would  appreciate  this  paper  and 
the  earnest,  honest  efforts  to  serve 
as  otherwise  you  cannot  do.  I  have 
often  thought  If  there  was  some  way 
to  get  the  editors  out  of  their  sanc- 
tum— sanctorium,  out  among  the 
working  farmers  and  readers  for  a 
large  part  of  their  time,  much  good 
would  be  accomplished  and  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  brought  about  be- 
tween the  editorial  office  and  the 
farm.  The  office  needs  to  know  more 
of  the  real  heart  problems  of  the 
farm  and  the  readers  would  be 
profited  by  a  more  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  thought  and  labor  that 
goes  into  a  great  farm  journal. 

I  have  |cnown  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  ever 
.since  they  took  over  its  publication. 
I  have  sat  in  their  offices  and  con- 
.Humed  their  valuable  time  discussing 
many  agricultural  questions.  I  have 
traveled  with  them  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  their  homes.  And  I 
have  found  them  all  big-hearted, 
kindly  folks,  who  *are  making  a 
mighty  effort  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  The  publication 
of  a  great  farm  journal  is  a  big 
job  and  Involves  questions  of  which 
the  farmer  readers  have  little  con- 
oeptton.  The  present  subscription 
lirlce  we  pay  scarcely  pays  for  the 
ink  and  paper  used  in  printing.  And 
this  ink  and  paper  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  publication. 
The  larger  part  of  the  income  of  a 
periodical  oomes  from  the  sale  of 
ndvertieing  space.  Hence  the  inter- 
est of  both  readers  and  advertisers 
have  to  be  considered.  Unscrupulous 
and  swindling  advertisers  resort  to 
many  tricks  In  an  effort  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  columns  of  reliable 
farm  Journals,  and  constant  and 
thopo  supervision  is  required  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  avoid  such  fel- 
lows. The  weekly  reader  knows  lit- 
tle of  the  great  effort  required  in  this 
part  of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  has 
a  measure  of  responsibility  to  his 
iulvertlsers  and  cannot  permit  the 
publication  of  matter  that  may  do 
injustice  to  honest  advertisers.  Some- 
times I  hear  readers  accuse  the  edi- 
tors of  publishing  only  one  side  of 
a  quesrtlon  or  withholding  matter 
which,  if  published,  would  reflect  un- 
favorably on  a  certain  class  of  ad- 
viTtlsIng.  In  most  such  cases,  the 
1  ibllehers  probably  viewed  the  mat- 
t  r  from  ^he  standpoint  of  the  great- 
'  '    good  and  we  readers  can  surely 

ord  to  be  charitable  in  our  critl- 
f  i^ra.  Directly  and  indirectly  we  get 
a  lot  of  our  best  information  thru 
the  advertising  columns;  Information 
n.at  keeps  us  In  close  touch  with 
atcrlcultural  progress. 


Personally,  I  think  I  could  give  the 
publishers  a  lot  of  suggestions  on 
how  to  run  their  paper.  The  fel- 
low who  has  had  no  experience  fre- 
quently knows  more  than  a  veteran 
until  he  has  had  the  conceit  taken 
out  of  him.  I  am  sure  if  I  made  any 
such  suggestions  the  publishers 
would  flnd  It  Impossible  or  impracti- 
cable to  adopt  them.  I  am  sure  most 
Of  us  readers  would  appreciate  the 
change  if  all  advertising  matter  were 
grouped  together  in  the  back  pail  of 
the  paper;  and  probably  If  such 
change  was  attempted,  the  adver- 
tisers would  kick  like  a  bunch  of 
steers. 

An  agricultural  journal  can  be  of 
greatest  benefit  to  Its  readers  only 
when  it  has  the  hearty  support  of  its 
readers.  Paying  your  subscription 
does  not  fully  discharge  your  duty 
in  this  respect.  There  must  be  a 
bond  of  appreciation  and  sympathy 
go  out  from  the  reader  to  editors  and 
publishers;  that  appreciation  which 
constantly  manifests  itself  in  a  good 
word  to  your  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  a  kindly  reference  to  your  hav- 
ing read  with  interest  the  adver- 
tiser's notice  when  writing  him. 
These  are  little  matters  to  you,  but 
they  are  great  factors  in  aiding  the 
publisher  to  serve  you  better.  When 
you  find  something  interesting  in 
these  columns,  tell  your  neighbor 
about  it  and  ask  him  if  he  has  read 
It.  Do  this  not  once,  but  often,  and 
erstwhile  your  neighbor  who  is  not  a 
reader  will  fall  in  line  to  mutual 
good  of  all. 

Be  friendly.  Write  once  a  month 
a  letter  to  the  editor  and  tell  him 
what  you  like  and  what  you  don't 
like  about  his  paper.  Tell  him  plain- 
ly what  you  think  about  the  ques- 
tions which  are  being  discussed.  It 
will  do  him  good  and  1  am  sure  he 
win  appreciate  your  letters.  They 
will  probably  not  be  published  and  he 
may  not  always  get  time  to  write  a 
personal  reply.  But,  nevertheless, 
your  letters  will  be  appreciated  and 
he  will  be  the  better  able  to  serve 
you.  Write  and  Invite  him  out  to 
dltiner  when  the  strawberries  are  ripe 
or  In   potato-digging  time. 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home, 
I  think  it  will  be  well  to  have  sever- 
al good  farm  papers  coming  to  your 
home  every  week.  I  have  observed 
closely  for  many  years  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  quiet,  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  farm  press  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  factors  in  Interesting 
and  attaching  the  children  to  the 
farm. 

Let  us  all  Join  in  a  hearty,  earnest 
effort  to  help  make  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  a  great  journal,  representa- 
tive of  the  agriculture  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  .  Pennsylvania. 
Sometime  soon  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  a  few  great  and  interesting 
books  I  have  read.  Then  I  hope  some 
of  you  may  want  to  read  them. 


A  Liberty  Bond  furnishes  the  mon- 
ey to  feed  and  clothe  our  soldiers, 
the  farmer  raises  the  food  stuffs  and 
the  wool  and  cotton  for  clothing, 
blankets,  and  tents.  He  gets  his 
money  back  first  when  he  sells  his 
product;  then  he  gets  it  all  back 
again  with  Interest,  when  the  loan 
is  repaid.  A  Liberty  Bond  Is  a  good 
purchase  on  the  Investment  side 
alone:  your  patriotism  makes  it  doub- 
ly worth  having. 


CONSERVATION.    Conserve  time. 
^        money  and  yoi.r  horse's  strength  bv  usmg 

i^  RED  TIP  CALKS 


They  will  enable  your  horse  to  travel  on  slippery, 
icy  fMds  and  streets  in  abaolute  safety.  They  can 
be  achusted  in  a  few  minutes  and  make  vou  ready 
for  the  road  any  time— day  or  night— eliminating 
danger   and  delay. 

NEVERSLIP  CALKS  NEVERSLIP  SHOES  ' 

always  have  Red  Tips.        always  haveRed  Heels. 

Get    them   from   your  horseshoer  now 

Kooklet  D   will  be  sent  free  on  request  i 

THENEVERSLIP  WORKS,New  Brtlnawick,^a 


FIELD  SEED$ 

We  ssre  yon^money  on  your  Seed  Bill.      Write  for 
Price  List   and  get   our  reduced   prices   on   Best  QnaU 


PRICES 


Price  List"  and  get  "our  reduced   pi 
should  know  atx)ut  our  low  prir-«. 


our   Special 


Quality  Gusranteed  Seed.      Ton 

_  -- ^     •-  "ur  low  yriT'w.      wnie  ai  once  and  be  conrinced.      ETterrtl 

Guaranteed  equal  to  Samples  or  Money   Refunded.      Don't  pay_dont}le   profits  on 


Monev-Sarlntf 

Seed.      Ton 

ET^rrthing 

ifits 


Orasa  Seed.  Our  seeds  are  sold  subject  to  OoTemment  test  Have  low  "prices  on 
Seed  Com,  OaU.  Wheat,  Spelts,  Barley,  Cane.  Millet.  Oowpeas,  Rape,  Vetch, 
budan  Graas^  Potatoea,  Articfiokes  and  a&  Farm  and  Gwdenlleed;.  I^n't  order 
nntil  you  write  f<w  '"K  ll«-P»5e  oatalot.  Vree  samples  and  special  low  prices  on 
seeds  you  r»<juirfc  Will  Send  Free  «0-pace  book  on  Growing  Alfalfa  to  thosi  who 
aak  for  it.      Write  at  once,  as  wo  can  sare  you  money. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.  BOX  230 
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I  SAMPLES 


OLARINDA,   IOWA 


Do  Your  Own 

Paper  Hanging 

with  the  Gem  Wall  Paperiuf;  Machine,  new  invention. 
Very  simple.  Easy  to  work.  Outfit  romplete— ma- 
chine, brush,  cutten  and  ladder  attachment  for  $7.60 
on  terms.  Write  for  circular.  Money  order  for  16.00 
brings  you  the  outfit. 

U.  S.  Wall  Papering  Machine  Co. 

531  Dhne  Bank  Bldg.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


100-Acre  Farm,  $1,600 
Between  Bakimore  and  Philadelphia 

•Near  gchool,   only   1-2  mile  to  tide  water  and  2  1-2 
mllcH  to  village;  40  Acres  well  drained  tillage,  balance 

Rasture  and  wood;  5-room  bouse,  barn  an i  outbuUd- 
igs.  Family  troubles  force  sale:  SI. 600  half  down 
takes  It.  For  uaveling  instructions  to  see  It  see  page 
30,  8trout'9,OataloRue321  bargalOH  in  a  dozen  «tnt«8, 
copy  free.  E.  A.  8TROUr  FAR.VI]  A(JKNCY.  De- 
partment 1765.  Land  Title  Building,  Pbtladalphla,  Pa. 


PLOWS 
and  ICE 


TOOLS 


IPC 

I  ^^  ^H      r>ouble  Row    Plows.    Equal    twenty 
"  ^^  ^^      men  with  saws.     Catalogue  free. 
WILLIAM  IL  PRAY.  LeUrangevUle,  New  York 


second  hand.  Large  stock  all 
sixes  furnished  with  new  threads 
A  couplings.  Prompt  shlpmenta. 
J.  F.arinith,   41IMoTirSt.,  PMIa. 


HOME  SEEKERS  AND  INVES- 
TORS-ATTENTION. 

If  you  sre  seeking  a  Home  or  Investment  in  the  Sunny 
South  "The  Land  of  Opportunity"  write  and  feH 
us  what  you  want,  for  we  have  it  in  the  most  fa- 
vored apnt  in  the  South  land,  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Sec- 
tion of  Alabama.  We  have  improved  and  unimproved 
lands  in  large  or  small  tracts.  Healthy  and  magnifi- 
cent climate.  Our  lands  areexoclk-nt  for  Pecans,  Citrus 
fruits,  vegetables  (for  early  markets),  stock  raising  or 
general  farming.  Write  us  today,  don't  wait  until 
snow  begins  to  fly  Address 

MEXICAN  GULF  REALTY  COMPANY 

Bank  of  Mobile  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


A  PERFECT  EDGE 

We  re-edge  Rasors,  Safety 

Blades,  Clippers.  Etc. 

Rasors  jBvund  and  boned,  tfc 

Safety  Blades,  single   edge.  2ci 

double  eoge,  3c. 

Special  attention  to  mall  orders. 

MODERN    GRINDING    CO. 

112  S.  8th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


We   Want    to  Start    100   New   AgenU 

(men  and  women)  this  month,  taking  orders  for  treee  A 
shrubbery  for  spring  delivery  and  oOer  spec  lal  indues 
ments  for  quick  action.   Pay  weekly.     Write  for  outfit. 

Perry  Nursery  Co.,       Rochester,  N.  Y 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap.    !)«■ 

sigood  to  be  placed  In  the  anl* 
mal's  burrow.  Your  hardware 
dealer  has  them.  Write  to* 
booklet.      Agents  Wanted. 

SABO  TRAP    MFG.  CO. 
312S  W.  2S  St.,     a*T.land.OhM 


CHOICE  DRESSED  POULTRY  In  good  demand. 
Good  prices.  Old  reliable  J  8.  HALDERMAN  * 
BR0..291S-24  Market  Street.  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


YOUR 


ASK  f"  show  you  the  American  Gantleman 

Bill  Fold,  the  most  popular  Bill  Fold 
ever  deviled  for  man's  use.  Compart- 
OEALER  ments  for  bills,  coin  purse,  cards,  tidkets, 
identification  card,  and  stamps.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  50  cents  with  your  near- 
est dealer's  name  and  we  will  mail  you  one  prepaid,  also 
descriptive  matter  of  the  complete  Pan-American 
line  of  Leather  Goods. 


CHAS.  K.  COOK  CO.f  Inc., 


CAMDEN,  N.J. 


WHAT   YOUR    OLX)    BAGS   WILL    BRING   YOU 

We  pay  for  sound  or  mendable  100  lbs.  Feed  Bags,  lOc  eacht  ISO  and  200  lbs.  Braa, 
15c  aacn;  Phosphate  bags  (not  rottenX  Sc  each.  We  can  use  any  size,  any  quantity.  We  pay 
freight  and  send  returns  promptl>'.     Try  us.     Write  to-day  for  tags  and  ship  ping  instructions. 


BUFFALO  BURLAP  CO., 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GIRLS'  ICE  SKATES 

Screw  clamp,  cast  steel  runners, 
high  steel  back  with  narrow  heel 
strap.  Size  9»^  to  11 H  inches. 
This  is  an  Ideal  skate  for  girls.  They 
are  easily  adjusted  and  the  strap  at 
the  heel  not  only  holds  the  skate  snug 
but  Is  a  brace  to  the  ankle.  Sent 
prepaid  ior  three  yearly  subscriptions 
to  Pennsylvania  Farmer  at  75  centa 
each. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,  261  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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M  AIM  ^^J"  MUSIC 


By   FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

Henry  de  Spain  is  manager  of  the  stage 
line  running  between  Spanish  Sinks  and 
Sleepy  Cat.  The  Morgan  Gang,  with  head- 
quarters at  Morgan's  Gap,  make  trouble  for 
him  at  once,  and  in  defending  the  property 
of  the  stage  line,  de  Spain  is  brought  into 
two  desperate  fights.  After  one  of  these  his 
horse  carries  him  to  the  foot  of  Music  Moun- 
tain, where  he  is  discovered  and  nursed  back 
to  life  by  Nan  Morgan,  niece  of  the  Gang 
leader.  De  Spain  falls  in  love  with  Nan, 
and  believes  that  she  loves  him  in  return. 
After  he  recovers  and  escapes  he  rides  back 
to  the  Gap  and  seeks  «n  interview  with  her. 
She  meets  him,  but  tries  to  exact  a  promise 
that  he  will  never  come  again  and  that  «he 
need    never    speak    to    him    again. 

Nan  regarded  the  revolver  de  Spain 
held  in  his  hand,  and  shuddered. 

"You  are  a  cold-blooded,  brutal 
wretch — I'm  sorry  I  ever  helped  you 
— I'm  sorry  I  ever  let  you  help  me — 
I'm  sorry   I   ever  saw   you!" 

She  sprang  away  before  he  could 
interpose  a  word.  He  stood  stunned 
by  the  suddenness  of  her  outburst, 
trying  to  listen  and  breathe  at  the 
same  time.  He  heard  the  front  door 
close,  and  stood  waiting.  But  no 
further  sound  from  the  house  greeted 
his  ears. 

"And  I  thought,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "that  might  calm  her  down 
a  little.  I'm  certainly  in  wrong, 
now." 

Nan  reached  her  room  In  a  fever 
of  excitement,  angry  at  de  Spain,  bit- 
terly angry  at  Gale,  angry  with  the 
mountains,  the  world,  and  resent- 
fully fighting  the  pillow  on  which 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  every  nerve  was 
on  edge.  When  her  Uncle  Duke, 
with  his  chopping  utterance,  said 
something  short  to  her  at  their  very 
early  breakfast  he  was  surprised  by 
an  answer  equally  short.  Her  uncle 
retorted  sharply.  A  second  curt  an- 
swer greeted  his  rebuff,  and  while  he 
stared  at  her.  Nan  left  the  table  and 
the  room. 

Duke,  taking  two  of  the  men, 
started  that  morning,  for  Sleepy  Cat 
with  a  bunch  of  cattle.  He  rode  a 
fractious  horse,  as  he  always  did,  and 
this  time  the  horse.  Infuriated  at  his 
brutal  treatment,  bolted  in  a  mo- 
ment unguarded  by  his  master,  and 
flung  Duke  on  his  back  In  a  strip  of 
lava  rocks. 

The  old  man — in  the  mountains 
a  man  Is  called  old  after  he  passes 
forty — was  heavy,  and  the  fall  a 
serious  one.  He  picked  himself  up 
while  the  men  were  recovering  his 
horse,  knocked  the  horse  over  with 
a  piece  of  jagged  rock  when  the 
frightened  beast  was  brought  back, 
climbed  into  the  saddle  and  rode  all 
the  way  Into  town. 

But  when  his  business  was  done, 
Duke,  too,  was  done.  He  could  nei- 
ther sit  a  horse  nor  sit  in  a  wagon. 
Doctor  Torpy,  after  an  examination, 
told  him  he  was  booked  for  the  hos- 
pital. A  stream  of  profane  protest 
made  no  difference  with  his  adviser, 
and  after  many  threats  and  hard 
words,  to  the  hospital  the  hard- 
shelled  mountaineer  was  taken. 
Sleepy  Cat  was  stirred  at  the  news, 
and  that  the  man  who  had  defied 
everybody  Jn  the  mountains  for  20 
years  should  have  been  laid  low  and 
sent  to  the  hospital  by  a  mere  bronco 
was  the  topic  of  many  comments. 


The  men  that  had  driven  cattle 
with  Duke,  having  been  paid  off, 
were  now  past  getting  home,  and 
there  were  no  telephones  in  the  Gap. 
De  Spain,  who  was  at  Calabasas, 
knew  Nan  would  not  be  alarmed 
should  her  uncle  not  return  that 
night.  But  early  in  the  morning  a 
messenger  from  McAlpIn  rode  to  her 
with  a  note  telling  her  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

Whatever  his  vices,  Duke  had  been 
a  good  protector  to  his  dead  brother's 
child.  He  had  sent  her  to  good 
schools  and  tried  to  revive  In  her,  de- 
spite her  untoward  surroundings,  the 
better  traditions  of  the  family  as  It 
had  once  flourished  In  Kentucky. 
Nan  took  the  saddle  for  Sleepy  Cat 
in  haste  and  alarm.  When  she 
reached  her  uncle's  bedside  she  un- 
derstood how  seriously  he  had  been 
hurt,  and  the  doctor's  warnings  were 
not  needed  to  convince  her  he  must 
have  care. 

Duke  refused  to  let  her  leave  him, 
In  any  case,  and  Nan  relieved  the 
nurse,  and  what  was  of  equal  mo- 
ment, made  herself  custodian  of  the 
cash  In  hand  before  Duke's  town 
companions  could  get  hold  of  it.  Oc- 
casional trips  to  the  Gap  were  neces- 
sary as  the  weeks  passed  and  her 
uncle  could  not  be  moved.  These  Nan 
feared  as  threatening  an  encounter 
either  by  accident,  or  on  his  part 
designed,  with  de  Spain.  But  the 
impending  encounter  never  took 
place.  De  Spain,  attending  closely 
to  his  own  business,  managed  toi 
keep  accurate  track  of  her  where- 
abouts without  getting  In  her  way. 
She  had  come  to  Sleepy  Cat  dreading 
to  meet  him  and  fearing  his  Influence 
over  her,  but  this  apprehension,  with 
the  passing  of  a  curiously  brief 
period,  dissolved  into  a  confidence  In 
her  ability  to  withstand  further  in- 
terference, on  any  one's  part,  with 
her  feelings. 

Gale  Morgan  rode  into  towfl  fre- 
quently, and  Nan  at  first  painfully 
apprehended  hearing  some  time  of  a 
deadly  duel  between  her  truculent 
Gap  admirer  and  her  persistent  town 
courtier — who  was  more  considerate 
and  better-mannered,  but  no  less 
dogged,  and  In  fact,  a  good  deal  more 
difiicult  to  handle. 

As  to  the  boisterous  mountain-man, 
his  resolute  little  cousin  made  no 
secret  of  her  detestation  of  him.  She 
denied  and  defied  him  as  openly  as 
a  girl  could  and  heard  his  threats 
with  continued  indifference.  She  was 
quite  alone,  too,  in  her  fear  of  any 
fatal  meeting  between  the  two  men 
who  seemed  determined  to  pursue 
her. 

The  truth  was  that  after  Cala- 
basas, de  Spain,  from  Thief  River  to 
Sleepy  Cat,  was  a  marked  man.  None 
sought  to  cross  his  path  or  his  pur- 
poses. Every  one  agreed  he  would 
yet  be  killed,  but  not  the  hardest  of 
the  men  left  to  attack  him  cared  to 
undertake  the  Job  themselves.  The 
streets  of  the  towns  and  the  trails  of 
the  mountains  were  free  as  the  wind 
to  de  S;aln.  And  neither  the  town 
haunts  oi  Talabasas  men  nor  those 


of  the  Morgan  Gap  sympathizers  had 
any  champion  disposed  to  follow 
too  closely  the  alert  Medicine  Bend 
railroader. 

In  and  about  the  hospital,  and  in 
the  town  itself.  Nan  found  the  chief 
obstacle  to  her  piece  of  mind  in  the 
talk  she  could  not  always  avoid 
hearing  about  de  Spain.  Convales- 
cents in  the  corridors,  practically  all 
of  them  men,  never  gathered  In  sunny 
corners  or  at  the  tables  In  the  din- 
ing-room without  de  Spain's  name 
coming  in  some  way  Into  the  talk,  to 
be  followed  with  varying  circumstan- 
tial accounts  of  what  really  happened 
that  day  at  Calabasas. 

And  with  all  the  known  escapades 
in  which  he  had  figured,  exhausted 
as  topics,  by  long-winded  commenta- 
tors, more  or  less  hazy  stories  of  his 
earlier  experiences  at  Medicine  Bend 
In  the  company  of  Whispering  Smith 
were  dragged  Into  the  talk.  One 
convalescent  stage-guard  at  the  hos- 
pital told  a  story  one  night  at  sup- 
per about  him  that  chilled  Nan  again 
with  fears,  for  she  knew  it  to  be  true. 
He  had  It  from  McAlpIn  himself,  so 
the  guard  said,  that  de  Spain's  father 
had  long  ago  been  shot  down  from 
ambush  by  a  cattleman  and  that 
Henry  de  Spain  had  sworn  to  find  that 
man  and  kill  him.  And  It  was  hinted 
pretty  strongly  that  de  Spain  had 
Information  when  he  consented  to 
come  to  Sleepy  Cat  that  the  assassin 
still  lived,  and  lived  somewhere 
around  the  head  of  the  Sinks. 

That  night.  Nan  dreamed.  She 
dreamed  of  a  sinister  mark  on  a  face 
that  she  had  never  before  seen — a 
face  going  Into  bronzed  young  man- 
hood with  quick  brown  eyes  looking 
eagerly  at  her.  And  before  her  won- 
dering look  it  faded,  dream-like,  into 
a  soft  mist,  and  where  It  had  been, 
a  man  lay,  lifting  himself  on  one  arm 
from  the  ground — his  sleeve  tattered, 
his  collar  torn,  his  eyes  half-living, 
half-dead,  his  hair  clotted,  his  lips 
stiffened  and  distended,  his  face 
drawn.  And  all  of  this  dissolved  into 
an  image  of  de  Spain  on  horseback, 
sudden,  alert,  threatening,  looking 
thru  the  mist  at  the  enemy.  Then 
Nan  heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle 
and  saw  him  whirl  half  around-^ 
struck — In  his  saddle,  and  fall.  But 
he  fell  into  her  arms,  and  she  woke 
sobbing  violently. 

She  was  upset  for  the  whole  day, 
moody  and  apprehensive,  with  a  pre- 
monition that  she  should  soon  see  de- 
Spain — and,  perhaps,  hurt  again. 
The  dream  unnerved  her  every  time 
she  thought  of  him.  That  evening 
the  doctor  came  late.  When  he 
walked  in  he  asked  her  If  she  knew 
It  was  Frontier  Day,  and  reminded 
her  that  just  a  year  ago  she  had  shot 
against  Henry  de  Spain  and  had 
beaten  the  moat  dangerous  man  and 
the  deadliest  shot  on  the  mountain 
divide  In  her  rifle  match.  How  he 
had  grown  In  the  Imagination  of 
Sleepy  Cat  and  Music  Mountain,  she 
said  to  herself — while  the  doctor 
talked  to  her  uncle — since  that  day 
a  year  ago!  Then  he  was  no  more 
than  an  unknown  and  discomfited 
marksman  from  Medicine  Bend, 
beaten  by  a  mountain  girl;  now  the 
most  talked-of  man  In  the  high 
country.  And  the  suspicion  would 
sometimes  obtrude  Itself  with  pride 
Into  her  mind,  that  she  who  never 
mentioned  his  name  when  It  was  dis- 
cussed before  her,  really  knew  and 
understood  him  better  than  any  of 
those  that  talked  so  much — that  she 
had  at  least  one  great  secret  with 
him  alone. 

When  leaving,  the  doctor  wished 
to  send  over  from  his  office  medicine 
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for  her  uncle.  Nan  offered  to  go  with 
him,  but  the  doctor  said  it  was  pretty 
late  and  Main  Street  pretty  noisy- 
he  preferred  to  find  a  messenger. 

Nan  was  sitting  in  the  sick-room  a 
little  later — B-19  in  the  old  wing  of 
the  hospital,  facing  the  mountains— 
when  there  came  a  rap  on  the  half, 
open  door.  She  went  forward  to  take 
the  medlc<ne  from  the  messenger  and 
saw,  standing  before  her  in  the  hall, 
de  Spain. 

She  shrank  back  as  if  struck.  She 
tried  to  speak.  Her  tongue  refused 
its  office.  De  Spain  held  out  a  pack- 
agei  In  his  hand.  "Doctor  Torpy 
asked  me  to  give  you  this." 

"Doctor  Torpy?     What  is  it?" 

"I  really  don't  know — I  suppose  It 
is  medicine."  She  heard  her  uncle 
turn  in  his  bed  at  the  sound  of  voices. 
Thinking  only  that  he  must  not  at 
any  cost  see  de  Spain,  Nan  stepped 
quickly  into  the  hall  and  faced  the 
messenger.  "I  was  over  at  the  doc- 
tor's office  just  now,"  continued  her 
visitor  evenly,  "he  asked  me  to  bring 
this  down  for  your  uncle."  She  took 
the  package  with  an  incoherent 
acknowledgment.  Without  letting 
her  eyes  meet  his,  she  was  conscious 
of  how  fresh  and  clean  and  strong 
he  looked,  dressed  in  a  livelier  man- 
ner than  usual — a  partly  cowboy  ef- 
fect, with  a  broader  stetson  and  a 
gayer  tie  than  he  ordinarily  affected. 
De  Spain  kept  on  speaking:  "The 
telephone  girl  In  the  office  down- 
stairs told  me  to  come  right  up.  How 
is  your  unclef*' 

She  regarded  him  wonderlngly. 
"He  has  a  good  deal  of  pain,"  she 
answered   quietly. 

"Too  bad  he  should  have  been  hurt 
In  such  a  way.     Are  yOu  pretty  weU,j 
Nan?"      She   thanked  him. 

"Have  you  got  over  being  mad  at] 
me?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  averred  resolutely. 

"I'm  glad  you've  not,"  he  returned,] 
"I'm  not  over,  being  mad  at  myself. 
Haven't    seen    you    for  a  long   time.j 
Stay  here  a  good  deal,  do  you?" 

"All  the  time." 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  know  what  day] 
this  Is?" 

Nan  looked  up  the  corridor,  butj 
she  answered  to  the  point:  "You'di 
lose." 

"Its  our  anniversary."  She  darted] 
a  look  of  indignant  disclaimer  at: 
him.  But  In  doing  so  she  met  his] 
eyes.  "Have  you  seen  the  decorationsj 
in  Main  Street?"  he  asked  Indlffer-l 
ently.  "Come  out  for  a  minute  andi 
look  at  them." 

She  shook  her  head:  "I  don't  carei 
to,"  she  answered,  looking  restless-J 
ly,   this   time,   down   the   corridor. 

"Come  to  the  door  just  a  minutej 
and  see  the  way  they've  lighted  the] 
arches."     She  knew  just  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  that  went  with  thatj 
tone.      She    looked    vexedly    at    him 
to     confirm     her     suspicion.       Sure; 
enough  there  In  the  brown  part  and- 
in  the  lids,  It  was,  the  most  trouble-] 
some  possible  kind  of  an  expression 
— hard  to  be  resolute  against.     Her 
eyes  fell  away,  but  some  damage  had; 
been  done.     He  did  not  say  another < 
word.     None  seemed  necessary.     He 
just  just  kept  still  and  somethlnp— 
no  one  could  have  said  Just  what— 
seemed   to  talk  for  him  to   poor  '\^- 
fenseless   Nan.      She  hesitated   help- 


lessly: 


"I  can't   leave   uncle,' 


=ihe 


objected  at  last. 

"Ask  him  to  come  along." 
Her  eyes  fluttered  about  the  diralTl 
lighted  hall;   de  Spain  gazed  on  her 
as  steadily  as  a  charmer.     "I  ought 
not  to  leave  even  for  a  minute,"  si**] 
protested  weakly. 

"I'll  stay  here  at  the  door  whll^j 


»#• 
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you  go,'      replied     de   Spain 

Irresolute,  she  let  her  eyes  rest 
again  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  on 
his  eyes;  when  she  drew  a  breath 
after  that  pause  everything  was  over. 
"I'd  better  give  him  his  medicine 
first,"  she  said,  looking  toward  the 
sick-room  door. 

His  monosyllabic  answer  was 
calm:  "Do."  Then  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door  to 
enter  the  room:     "Can  I  help  any?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  cried  indignantly. 

He  laughed  silently.  "I'll  stay 
here." 

Nan  disappeared.  Lounging  against 
the  window-sill  opposite  the  door,  he 
waited.  After  a  long  time  the  door 
was  stealthily  opened.  Nan  tiptoed 
out.  She  closed  it  softly  behind  her. 
"I  waited  for  him  to  go  to  sleep," 
she  explained  as  she  started  down 
the  corridor  with  de  Spain.  "He's 
had  so  much  pain  today.  I  hope  he 
will  sleep." 

"I  hope  eo,  too,"  exclaimed  de 
Spain  fervently. 

Nan  ignored  the  implication. 
She  looked  straight  ahead.  She  had 
nothing  to  say.  De  Spain,  walking 
beside  her,  devoured  her  with  his 
eyes;  listened  to  her  footfalls;  tried 
to  make  her  talk;  but  Nan  was 
silent. 

Standing  on  the  wide  veranda  out- 
side the  front  door,  she  assented  to 
the  beauty  of  the  distant  illumina- 
tion but  not  enthusiastically.  De 
L>paln  declared  it  could  be  seen  very 
much  better  from  the  street  below. 
Nan  thought  she  could  see  very  well 
where  they  stood.  But  by  this  time 
she  was  answering  questions — dryly, 
It  is  true,  and  in  monosyllables,  but 
answering.  De  Spain,  leading  the 
way  a  step  or  two  forward  at  a 
time,  coaxed  her  down  the  drive- 
way. 

She  stood  again  irresolute,  he 
drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  her 
presence  after  the  long  separation 
and  playing  her  reluctance  guarded- 
ly. "Do  you  know,"  she  exclaimed 
with  sudden  resentment,  "you  make 
it  awfully  hard  to  be  mean  to  you." 

With  a  laugh  he  caught  her  hand 
and  made  her  walk  down  the  hos- 
pital steps.  .  "You  may  be  as  mean 
as  you  like,"  he  answered  indiffer- 
ently. "Only,  never  a?k  me  to  be 
mean  to  you." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  be," 
she  retorted. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  asked, 
"what  we  were  doing  a  year  ago  to- 
day?" 

"No."  Before  he  could  speak 
again  she  changed  her  answer: 
"Yes,  I  do  remember.  If  I  said  'no' 
you'd  be  sure  to  remind  me  of  what 
we  were  doing.  We  can't  see  as  well 
here  as  we  could  from  the  steps." 

"But  from  here,  you  have  the  best 
view  in  Sleepy  Cat  of  Music  Moun- 
tain." 

"We  didn't  come  out  here  to  see 
Music  Mountain." 

"I  come  here  often  to  look  at  it. 
You  won't  let  me  see  you — what  can 
I  do  but  look  at  where  you  live? 
How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  me 
away  from  you?" 

Nan    did   not    answer.      He   urgei 
her  to  speak. 
tc        "You  know  very  well  It  is  my  peo-  ■ 
pie  th^t  will  never  be  friendly  with 
you,"  she  replied.     "How  can  I  be?" 

They  were  passing  a  lawn  settee. 
He  sat  down.  She  would  not  fol- 
low. She  stood  in  a  sort  of  protest 
nt  his  side,  but  he  did  not  release 
her  hand.  "I'll  tell  you  how  you 
can  be,"  he  returned.  "Make  me 
one  of  your  people." 
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"That  never  can  be,"  she  declared 
stubbornly.  "You  know  It  as  well 
as  I  do.  Why  do  you  say  such 
things?"  she  demanded,  drawing 
away  her  hand. 

"Do  you  want  to  know?" 

"No.' 

"Its  because  I  love  you." 

She  strove  to  command  herself. 
"Whether  you  do  or  not  can't  make 
any  difference,"  she  returned  stead- 
ily. "We  are  separated  by  every- 
thing. There's  a  gulf  between  us.  It 
never  can  be  crossed.  We  should 
both  of  us  be  wretched  if  it  ever 
were  crossed." 

He  had  risen  from  the  bench  and 
caught  her  hand.  "Its  because  we 
haven't  crossed  it  we're  wretched," 
he  said  determinedly.  "Cross  it 
with  me  now!"  He  caught  her  In  his 
arms.  She  struggled  to  escape.  She 
knew  what  was  coming  and  fought 
to  keep  her  face  from  him.  With  re- 
sistless strength  and  yet  carefully  as 
a  mother  with  an  obstinate  child, 
he  held  her  slight  body  against  his 
breast,  relentlessly  drawing  her  head 
closer.  "Let  me  go!"  she  panted, 
twisting  her  averted  head  from  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  Drinking  In  the 
wine  of  her  frightened  breath,  he 
bent  over  her  In  the  darkness  until 
his  pulsing  eagerness  linked  her 
warm  lips  to  his  own.  She  had  sur- 
rendered to  his  first  kiss. 

He  spoke.  "The  gulf's  crossed. 
Are  you  awfully  wretched?" 

They  sank  together  down  on  the 
bench.  "What,"  she  faltered,  "will 
become  of  me  now?" 

"You  are  better  off  now  than  you 
ever  were.  Nan.  You've  gained  this 
moment  a  big  brother,  a  lover  you 
can  drag  around  the  world  after  you 
with  a  piece  of  thread." 

"You  act  as  if  I  could!" 

"I  mean  It;  its  true.  I'm  pledged 
to  you  forever — you,  to  me,  forever. 
We'll  keep  our  secret  till  we  can 
manage  things;  and  we  will  manage 
them.  Everything  will  come  right. 
Nan,  because  everything  must  come 
right." 

"I  only  hope  you  are  not  wrong," 
she  murmured,  her  eyes  turned  to- 
ward the  sombre  mountains.  The 
surrender  had  not  been  easy  for  Nan. 
Born  and  bred  In  the  freedom  of  the 
mountains  she  felt  that  she  had  given 
up  a  part  of  her  liberty.  It  was  the 
old,     old,     story,     but     complicated 


with  possibilities  of  what  her 
uncle  and,  in  fact,  all  of  her  old 
companions,  might  think  and  say 
and  do.  The  possibilities  were  of  a 
kind  that  Nan  did  not  want  to  con- 
template just  at  this  time.  She  pre- 
ferred to  be  happy  while  she  could. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


LIFE'S  SUNSET 


fr- 


A  little  more  tired  at  close  of  day; 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  our  way; 
A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame; 
A   little    more    care    for   a   brother's 

name; 
And  so  we  are  nearing  the  journey's 

end. 
Where  time  and   eternity  meet  and 

blend. 

A  little  less  care  for  bonds  and  gold; 

A  little  more  zest  in  the  days  of  old; 

A  broader  view  and  a  saner  mind. 

And  a  little  more  love  for  all  man- 
kind; 

A  little  more  careful  of  what  we  say; 

And  so  we  are  faring  a-down  the 
way. 

A  little  more  love  for  the  friends  of 

youth; 
A    little    more    zeal    for    established 

truth; 
A  little  more  charity  In  our  views, 
A  little  less  thirst  for  the  daily  news; 
And    BO    we    are    folding    our    tents 

away 
And    passing   in   silence   at   close   of 

day. 

A  little  more  leisure  to  sit  and  dream, 
A    little    more    real    the    things    un- 
seen; 
A  little  bit  nearer  to  those  ahead. 
With  visions  of  those  long-loved  and 

dead ; 
And  so  we  are  going  where  all  must 

go. 
To  the  place  the  living  may  never 
know. 

— Martha  C.  Lang. 


">f^.. 


f 


tTncle    Amos    Says:      "There's    nothin  drives  away  the  blues  an'  makes  yc:  forget 
your  troubles   so  well  as  a   bunch  o*    youngsters    an'    a    dog.      If    you    hev    lost    yer    faith 

in    mankind    an'    inclined    to   think    the   whole    bloomin'    show — includin'    Christmas i«    « 

fake,  iest  ferget  yer  age  an'  yer  dignity  fur  a  while  an*  be  young  with  the  children, 
i.  ...'v'  .  ™'8"'y  '>ttle  besides  i»lain,  human  kindness  to  make  a  -whole  sledful  happy. 
Ye  II    begin    to    learn    that    sin    is    acquired,   'stead  o'  4i«in'  original. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


NEPTUNE  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

afford  practical,  efficient  and  economical  fire 
protection  for  country  homes  and  farm  build- 
mgs.  Thry  sive  an  ample  supply  of  water  under 
sufficiently  nigh  pressure  to  throw  a  stream  to 
any  point  on  the  Ksbles  or  roof  of  the  ordinary 
house  or  bam.  With  a  Neptune  System  a 
woman  can  get  more  water  on  a  fire  quicker 
than  20  men  with  buckets. 

A  Neptune  System 
toill  enable  you  to  haoe 
an  uf}  -to-  dale  bath- 
room,  kitchen,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  book- 
let. Order  early  and  get 
present  low  price. 

Addren  Dept.  42. 


PlumblaC   tt  Heatiag 
Supplies 

DISPLAY  ROOMS 
44  to  M  North  Fifth  St. 

544  Arch  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$10.00000 


AsUwat 

.$I3.1S 


Saw 


It  b  tht  tast  Mi  ctaapwt  saw  ud*. 
HERTZLER  I  ZOOR 
PortAle 
Wood 

is  euy  to  operate. 

Onl7$lj.1Sww  nikde  to 
which  rippins  Ubl*  can 
b*  added.  OuaruitMA 
lyaar.  Mooer  r^undad 
if  not  aatiifactoiT. 
Smd  for  caUlof . 

Hertzlar  &  Zook  Co. 
Box  »  Belleville.  Pa. 


New  Kemp  Climax  Spreader 


A  Durable,  Practical,  Light  Draft.  Low  Down  2-Horfle 
8pre."uler.  You  Ret  40  Years'  Experience  In  This  Ma- 
chine. Write  for  valuable  article  on  •'  Savmg  and 
Application  of  Manure." 

THE  N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  42  Swtn  St.,  Batayia,  N.Y. 


Ck  ■  >  '  »iii    I  liilc    I  ;niii(  vl 


Uf  Us  Tan  Your  Hide  _^ 

and  make   them  into   Coat,    Robes,    Furs, 
Gloves.  Mitts  and  Caps. 

Sylvania  Tanning  Co.,  Sylvania,  0. 


WJTTEF 


**Ker<M)U"  Enfiies 


ImnMdlat*  SlilMii*Kt~AII  Styl*s~ 

ft  to  22  H-P.-Ns  W>ituis--B>c  PKt*rT~Bl« 
Ootpot— PricM  most  fsTonibl*.  WriU  for  mr 


torina'ud'  prie«»-  -C»»h,_£HJ««nt»  or   No 

WITTC  CNOINK  WtfRKS        * 

A«e..KaMMCIIy.M«. 

Pe. 


I  Save 

Ton  $15 
to$2M 


#■1 
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while  two  cars  of  kale  sold  at  92.40  per 
barrel.  Sqaash  eontiauea  in  very  lighi  sup- 
l>ly  and  bringing  good  prices  ranging  from 
$3@4  per  craie.  There  is  Tery  little  change 
to  note  in  nearby  turnips.  Good  fancy  white 
turnips  are  in  good  demand  at  35(ri)50c  per 
I'asket     with     yellow    Aberdeens    at    40@60c. 


^'•"®'— 0>"e»«nery,  extras   (92  seore),  per        Western,      freth,      aolid-paeked 


3^;i -iir.  f.^"-L'i::"v^.i»?if  .'i^'^if;"  i«i'f"Ss:i5®5^^^^^^^  ;ri'5^ofa.,??^i.;='«.v^jr.-'j.»l 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Dec.    24,    1817.         »    .„  -  -■      ,.   u.  .    - 1.   .  -  -  ,— 

This   being  Chriatmas    week,    of   ciurse    the     ^»K»8  are   m   light  supply,   but  many  of  them 


?7,:a'?  r?^hr^  jj:v.'.""c'':  Ky^.nf^'JaC-'-''  "'»*««-"  -'i  H£€Sk^-1  HS- 


Cheese.— The    market    was    quiet    and 


'  of  them  Dressed    Poultry. — .Philadelphia    and    Long  changed  with   amnle  oflferinn 

■ain    attraction    was    Christmas    poultry    and     ?,'^r«»r"    "*^'"'>    *"«    tnese   sola    as   low    as  Island    -broilers,     fancy,    38@40c:    old    roos-  N?w    York,    fufi    c^wm    f*ancy 

KING    TURKEY   ruled   the   r^st."^  The   mar-     f "'  faP/iLfn.  Vr^m**  «r«,?T^'*'n 'r*    ?'    ^^'^  i^"'    ^H'    .'*'"'"'■     »2.75 @ 6.75  'per    dos^n.  specials      higher;      do        fresh  ^'i 

?'"    bringing    from    |1@1.15    per    cwt.      Good  Spring     ducks,     ner     lb..     M/aa!»<..     »n»ir-«.  9!a«  <»9?««.  '^    ;.i.  .^  ~_"oo/^ 


tin- 


The  range  generally  on  farcy 
stock  was  from  40(<^45c,  with  several  sal»>« 
•f  strictly  fancy  birds  bringing  one  cent  or 
more  premium  over  these  prices.  Poor  and 
common  turkeys  ranged  from  35c  up.  Fowls 
and   chickens  were   also   very   active  and  sell 


HEW    TOSK    MILK    MABKET 


have    been    frozen    and    these   sold    as   .„„    „.,  ^o.^uu    uiunera     imnev     fHMiici..-    /.i/t    iw^.  n.»    v«,v     #.,ii    — « «  t  «. 

in   force  and   prices   were   high,   and  all   fancy    (f^^y  ripe   tomatoes   very   scarce  and   wanted,  fresh    killed.    36®37c.  .     lu     «y  .         t*^'    oc.   ao,  lair  lo  gooa.   ^^i&ii^e 

stock   was   being   quickly   snapped   up   at  out-     T:^^\-       I"*    ^'*"■''  i"   »"'vin«   green.      Fancy  Vegetables  and  Greens.— Beets,  bbl.,  »2.25 

side    prices.      The    range    generally    on    farcy       .  \l'|^r^^Tc*„**^*    ''*?    l'"/','^'*    "t    ^.*"'°^  ^*-        Onions     per     lOOlb.      ba^     Sl@2.75. 

at  $3  50^4.50  per  crate,  but  fancy  hard  ripe  Potatoes.     Jersey.     $l.«3Cd)2.50    per    100-lbs- 

would    exceed     these     prices.       Choice     180's  state    and   western,    $2.25@2.50    per    100-lbs' 

are    seHing    at    r2.50(«/3.50.       Hot    house    to-  Carrots.    $2®3.50    bbl        '^''•''"    P"    luu  ids. 
matoes    are    in    good    demand    when    fancy,    at 

per    lb.,    there    are    many    poor 

ing   promptly    at   25fe30c   per   lb.,    with    fancy     ""i,..*  "     *""="    ,*?   v*"^'*    ^    °^'?     '*     \°^  *'*®5.50;  lfi"ng."M¥T.567BaId"wrn.' |3.50 

heavy  ?owl    being   in  especially   i^od   request      L   ,oU.^?i-.  ^*^--    ^^-"^     '^Ported    as    low  5.00. 
Ducks    also  were   cleaning  up    promutlv.   rang-     ?..„fj*  ^'"^r"   B 


per     lOOlb.     bag     |1@2.75.  

Owing     to     the     usaal     Christmas     slump, 

coupled  with  an   increase  in  supply,  the  mar- 

'.    at         Annies- ^McTntnsh    »it»7-    i,,„^*\.^„    •Ats\    ^^^  J*    easy.      There    is    a   good    demand    for 

a   close    there    are   rumors   of    an    increase    in 


leaning  up  promptly,  rang 
ing  generally  at  2»(a30c  for  best  with 
poor  stock  down  as  low  as  25c.  There  were 
»ot  so  very  many  geese  here  and  these  sold 
readily  at  25 @  30c  as  to  quality.  The  de- 
mand for  geese  is  always  better  for  the  New 
Year's  market  than  the  Christmas  market. 
There  was  a  strong  demand  also  for  squabs, 
which  sold  as  high  as  $7  per  dozen  for  the 
large  sizes,  with  small  and  dark  squabs  on 
down  as  low  as  $3.50 (a  4. 

Live  poultry  was  also  receiving  its  share 
•f  attention  and  the  market  ruled  very  firm 
and  active  on  all  choice  &tock.  Turkeys 
were  selling  generally  at  30® 35c,  altho  an 
occasional  sale  of  some  of  the  extfa  fancy 
were  reported  as  high  as  38c,  but  this  price 
was  a  little  extreme.  .\ll  fancy  heavy  fowl 
and  chickens  were  cleaning  up  on  arrival 
at  25 (G  26c,  with  smaller  at  22 (n) 24c.  Ducks 
were 
genera 
same  pr 

Vegetables 


per  lb.  Watercress  is  in  light 
supply  and  firm  at  $2(ri2.50  per  100 
bunches. 

FroiU 
The    recipts    of   apples    are    extremely    light 


PHII.ADEIJ>HIA    LIVE    STOCK 


$3.50®4.75; 
|3.50(rj>5.50; 


Starks.      |3.50@4.50; 

Snows.      $4(3)5.50;      Stayman    $8®  16 

and       Lanrbs. — The      market      for 
mlod   steady   under   moderate   offerings 

-ft  rn      Ti v    "     I  u  i»     •  -i '*''■   <i«'nand.      While    prices   of   lambs 

t^l"!,    .l',r/,!!2'r.^!!:.i'll'Jl'.,^*^!:':'„"«\fi    '«•:*  fl««t?.b'y  unchanged,  there  was  a  slighUy 


the  rates  to  the  November  level.  The  Com 
mission      of    course,     will     not     oondrm     tho 

mmors.       Dr.     Jordan,     the     chairman,     said 

Philadeluhia.    Dee    24     1017  yesterday    that     the     commission     had     made 

Beef  Cattle.— Receipts  of   st^rs   and    cows    *  ▼erv  satisfactory  and  com-prehensive  analy 
ro    ii.,v,T    L„\i    „:V.;L?"„..-"?f'?.?i''^  J*^'    sea  of  the  oost  of  production  and  was  working 

on  the  oost  of  distribution.  The  Commission 
evidently  hopes  to  find  a  way  of  catting 
down  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  proposes 
in  setting  a  price,  to  take  into  oonsideration 
all  of  the  interests  involved — the  producers, 
the    distributors    and    the    consumers. 

League  rates  to  the  prodneers  of  Grade 
B  (barn  score  55)  in  the  first  district  are 
$3.10  for  3  percent  milk;  $3.34,  or  approxi- 
mately 7.1  cents  per  quart  for  3.8  percent; 
and    $3.50   for    4    percent    milk. 

Owing  to  the   necessity  of  getting   this  re- 


fer this    particular   period   of   the   year.      The  were    light    and    values    were    steadily    main- 
daily  offerings  are  averaging  five  to  ten  cars,  tained,    with    demand    limited   to   the   satisfac- 

Under   these    light   supplies    the    market    as    is  tion  of  immediate  requirements      Calves   were    j'"*""".'if     "-»'"   ,™  ."""    • 

to    be    expected    is    very    Arm    and    active    on  in    good    request    and    flrr  under    ifghf  offer*    ^^""'    *''*    '""'^   *'   distribut 

fancy    fruit,    but    the    bulk    of    offerings    are  mgs,  and  occasional  sales  of  very  fancy  stock 

only   ordinary   to  good.      Baldwins   are   selling  were    noted    as    high    as   $17  50  '         ^ 

from  $3.50(?i  5   per  barrel,  Ben  Davis  at  $2.75         Steers. — Best,   $12  SOObta  75-  fair  t^  ir/vn.1 

@4.25;    Black   Bens.    $3(«  4.50.      Black   Twig,  $11@12.50;     common!     $10(Sn       bulU  '^?® 

Tirkeys    ^3-50^  5.25 ;      Ganos     sold      from      $3((/>4.50;  9.50;     extra    choice,     higher "coWs     fat      pfr 

turkeys    Greenings.   $3.50(S  5.50.     There  are  no  really  lb.,    7@.9c;    extra    choi.^     h  gh?rT   cows.    ?at 

good     Greenings     amqjig     the     offerings     and  per   lb.,    6@7c;    ordinary     per   lb      4V4ra6r' 

!l-'^l'?,,'"?''y^_!'^"'^„'.^M^ly,5"°lv  ^^\^.'°?'  calves,     exceptional     lots,     $16.50®  17?   gooi 


2o*r„"^''°*,   '"'5'    $3.50®5.50;    Hnbbardson,     to   choice,    $15®16;    medium     $11®13-    ^m-         X     •  .  ,        .  -•  . 

.o.„^.,..       „.._...      ^„..^.,„        Spys.    mon.    $7.50®  8.50;' TenSesree    and    wuth^-      port  jn.  at    an    early    date,     po    satisfactory 


e     meeting     a     ready     outlet"  at     -5®^       Winesaps.    $4®  6.25;    Twenty    Ouice.    $4@5;  Sheep 

^aUj-      wfth     «lse     brinLine     nearlv^e    York    Imperials,    $3®5.25;    Winesaps.    $3.50    sheep    n 
e  prk-es  bringing     nearly    the     ^5.   jj^^^  Beauty.   $5®5.50.      Extra   Fancy,    and   a   fa 


«">•    report  of  receipts   can  be  made. 


TOBAOOO   MABKET 


In    Pennsylvania    the    residue   of    the    1917 


boxed  apples  for  the  past  several  days  than  e»gier  feeling  in  the  market,  due  to  beari^  tobacco  crop  is  now  held  at  the  almost  uni 
barrels.  These  have  been  finding  a  steady  advices  from  outside  points  Offerings  were  '<"'™  P'""'"*  «'  *30  per  cwt.  and  it  is  regarded 
?.*^„ -!„*„.*     as     follows:       Rome     Beauty,    sufficient   to  cover  requirements  »■    practically    sure    that    this    price    will    be 


As    is   usually    the    case    during   the  Christ- 
SMS    Holidays,    potatoes    received    very    little 

r  r£'.^f|  K-.v; v.:r  'u.rf ^;:  ?#■■  ♦"'®"=°^  '"—•  •■  "^  sTr-  *^'°*-°^  "i''.ri..v,.'»,s,'ifd  ^^^ ,.»  ..j  ^.  „.  ...r-^..,»., 

i^fi«^!**i-*^  ^*K  *'!if''       Under  ordinary   con-     slow     market     at     $2  25® 3.^5      per     barrel.         H^gs.— Bearish    advices    from    the   west   in-  At    a   meeting   of    the    Tobacco    Growers^  As- 

!i\l??*v.5^'.?_A»   ^*f*».'>'.*'i«'-'*°'   _^«!.»   »'°«'?    Th«e   are    but_very    few    cranberries    left   on    fluenced     a    weaker    feeling     in    thts    market  so'iation   so  many  crops  were   reported  ••  to 

ings    were  l^'^^    '''^    **    ^^^    impression    that    a    smaller 

Quo-  P*^   **'    ^^^    '^'^P    '*'>'    l^*^**    contracted    than 

„  75  reports    have     indicated.       It    was    said     that 

were     dull  -'tripping    has    commenced    in    practically    all 

descrip-  localities    and    extensive    deliveries    will    aoon 

J   gener-  ''*    made.      As    tobacco    is    handled    the    qual 

_    y  ruled   firm.  '  ~'   "  ify    is    found    even    better  than   expected    an  i 

hauling    in    a.  sm.a.l    number    daily    which    are    ^i^fv^'inl  b\'dly%rrn  condS  a^n^h'^'-e    loS^r/c"';     '^^r  ^VIc;  ^t®  IJe^^n  ""aTd  ^^    -'   \V'7^H'^:f''''i^'y.^'   X ''ti^, 

barnyards,    17@19c;     country    dressed,    20®  '"••^ .  **»at     in     practically     all     instances     a 


•ur    last    issue.      Nearby    Jersey    farmers    are 


selling    at    75®  90c    per     %     basket.  sold  at  15c  a   pint. 

meeting*    a^  fVi°r"demani°   wuS*  VeT'jersev         Q„-  ♦!       ,  ,    \**"  ,•  22c:   sheep.   22c^:   do.extya".:"23cTli^bi,   27c":     ejection   or  quibble   of    atiy    sort   would   soon 

."ock    felling    it    $l.?5"fl.3^    per     %    HH/r     .  J'l'Sl'l  /»".7  ./.^-it-f^/J^  ri":!?-"/ .!!:*I^_?    *>•   «»'"•    28c;   hogs,    24c.'  '-•''•    -    ^ 


Strictly  fancy  fresh  eggs  continue  scarce  do,  extras 
basket  and  a  few  small  lots  that  are  arriving  are  not 
generally,  with  some  strictly  fancy  a  little  near  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  In  fact 
higher,  and  poor  pedes  lower.  Maryland  so  few  are  comins  that  quotations  are  a  lit- 
and  Delaware  stock  n  bushel  hampers  is  tie  more  than  nominal.  Nearby  firsts  are  sell- 
selling  at  $1. 60®  1.85  for  best  No.  1  stock,  ing  at  58c;  current  receipts.  56(fi)57c  and 
with  No.  2  driwmg  from  $1.10@1.25.  There  second  at  4.'>rS50c.  Western  fresh  are  sell- 
ts  very  little  change  to  note  in  dried  beans,  ing  from  56 (S  58c  per  dozen.  Carefully  se- 
Reeeipts  have  been  light  and  the  market  is  •  •  -  - 
firm    at    $16     for    marrows. 


PHILADELPHIA   HAT  AND  GRAIN 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Dee.    24,     1917. 
Bailed  Hay   and   Straw. — Receipts,   96  tons 
of  hay  and  seven  cars  of  straw.     The  market 


result  in  the  grower  selling  elsewhere,  and 
for  more  money.  It  was  noted  that  never 
heretofore  have  grcwers  been  so  uniformly 
successful  in  pricing  their  own  tobacco  as 
compared  with  the  former  custom  of  allow- 
ing the  buyers  to  do  all  of  the  hartering. 
It   is  to  be  hoped  that  with  this  move   in  the 


I    the   market    is    Jected,     well    graded    and     candled     eggs    are    '"»■    9*^    '•"'p^   »'■"' 
$14.75®15    for    jobbing   out    all    the    way    from    60®65c    per    *   i*""   ae^and.      8t 


for   hay    ruled   firm    under  Yiiht   rwelptT  and    !^,!!li '''"'^*!£!!.  *  .llt.!!^!:"!!]*  5v  ""*L*  ?M,^}j 


raw   was    in    fair   request 


YORK    PRODUCE   MARKETS 


and    generally    steady. 

Timothy  hay.  according  to  location — No. 
1,  large  bales.  $28®  28.50;  No.  1.  small  bales, 
$28®28.50;  No.  2,  $26@27;;  No.  3,  $28® 
24.50;  *       -.--..--^-.- 


,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1917.  24.50;  sample  $19®21;  no  grade.  $15®17.  V^^"^'r^ulzhUr 
added  considerable  life  „^'y":"'*<^„  "»? " Jti^^t  mixed,  $26(3  P«PaIa'  Rla«(rhter 
wn   by    the   demand    for    Ih^^-J  <J«-  >25®26;  No.  2  do.  light  mixed.     ''*•    ^"^^        


Pea    and    Mediums,    with   Red    Kidneys    rang-  dozen 

ing      from       $14.75®  15.25.         Fancy       green 

Florida    beans    are    in    light    supply    and    such 

sell  readily  at  $5®  6  per  hamper.      There  are, 

however,    quite   a   number   of   poor  old   beans  York 

and    eome    that    are    showing    effects    of    cold  The   holidays    have    a 

here,    and   these  are   selling  at   very    irregular  to   the  njarkets   as   shown   by    ...c  «c...a..u    .r..     «„„^„„ 

prices,     ranging    from    $1.25    up    to$3    as    to  certain  lines  of  produce.     Celery   was   eagerry    •^^Cfl  23. 

condition.      Winter    beets    from    Pennsylvania  sought   for.    as    also    were    first    class    apples;     _   j""r.7"r  *i^   ^    straight    rye,    $17.50;     No. 

and    New   Jersey    points   are    in    light    supply  Stavman's  toppine  the  market  at  $2  and  2.50    ,-*V*A  *\P'^^^vH7 ;   No.    1   tangled   rye,    $16@ 

and    meeting    a    good     demand     at    $3®3.50  wholesale,   and    40c    %    pk.   with    5c   each   and     **-50;    No.   2    do.    $15@15.50;    No.    1    wheat 

per    barrel.     Bunch    beets    are    also    firm    and  sOe   a   dozen   in    smaller  quantities.      Turkeys    jr*^,-    $15®  15.50;    No.    2  ^,    $14®  14.50; 

active   at  $3(a3.50  per  100.      Brussel  sprouts  are    not    plenty    and    no    particular    price    set 

are  showing  a  wide   range   in   quality.      Some  on    them,     while    geese    are    found    here    and 

very    fancy    stock    is    selling    at    18®  20c    per  there    hut   the    price    is   up.      Other   poultry    is 

quart,   with   poor  and  yellow  ones   from    ISfff  jn  light   demand. 

I'^'L-                          ^                ,           ■          .  Kggs. — 58(n  58c    per    dozen. 

Carrots     are     firm      and     active     for     new  Rotter. — Country.     48@50c    lb;     separator, 

bunched   stock   at   2®  3    per  hundred    bunches,  54®56c;    milk,    10c   qt. 

but  old   carrots    are   rather   dull    at    $2®2.50  Poultry. — Hens.   18c  lb;   dressed  60c®  1.25 

per   barrel.      Cabbage   is   doing   better.      Most  each. 

of   the    old    frosted    accumulations    have    been  Vegetables. — Potatoes,   12®20c    V4  pk ;   80c 

cleaned  up   and   fresh   arrivals,    free  of   frost.  ®$i.25     bu ;     cabbage.     3®  12c     hd ;     lettuce, 

are   now   selling  quickly   at   $42   per   ton.   with  5®10e   hd;    beets,    5r    bch ;    radishes.    6c    bch ; 

stock    showing     little    frost    at     $3j(5  3a-  per  onions    12c    bx ;    25  (S  30c    H    pk ;    lima    beans, 

ton.      Good    bot-honse    cucumbers    are    in    ac-  35c  qt;   soup   beans,   34® 40c  qt;    celery,    5® 

tive  demand    at   $1@1.25   per  dozen.      Celery  loc    stalk;     turnips,     20@25c     %     pk;     corn 

has    been    in    quite    liberal    supply,    but    the  meal    10®  12c    qt. 

market  rules  steady   on    fancy   stock   which    Is  Fruit.— -Apples,    12ft  40c    H    pk ;    $1®2.50 

selling    mostly    at    $3^3.75    per    crate    in    the  pp,  bu ;  pears,   10c  bx ;    15c   %    pk. 

rough.      Pennsylvania    celery    has    been    meet-  Retail       Grain       Market. — Wheat,       $2.25; 

ing  with   an  active  demand   at    prices  ranging  forn,  $2  per  hu ;  oats,   95e:   rye,  $1.75;   bran, 

all    the    way    from    10®  18c    per    bunch.      Egg  $2.20   cwt;   middlings,    $3  per   cwt. 

plants     are     very     scarce     and     bringing    high  Wholesale    Grain     Market. — Wheat.     $2.11; 

prices,  gome  fancy  stock  selling  up  to  $6  por  porn,    $1,60;    oats,    75c;    bran,    $42    per    ton; 

crate,   while  poor  sold  on   down  as  low  as  $3  middlings,    $50® 58    per   ton. — W. 

per    crate.      Horseradish    is    in    light    supply  

and    meeting    a    good     demand.       .Some    pood  LANCASTER    PRODUCE 

Few   Jersey    horsersdvsh    is    bringing    as   high  

«s    $9    per_  barrel,    but    most    sales    are    being  Lancaster.    Pa.,    Dec.    24,    1917. 

made  at  $5ft8.  Todav's    market    was    one    of    the    largest    difficulties 

The    market    has    been    oversupplied     with  pvpr     held     here.       Turkeys     were     extren>ely    $46.50;    standard    middlings    $47.50;    flour 


place.  It  was  announced  that  a  local  ex- 
periment station  had  grown  eome  1,000 
heads  of  tobacco  seed  which  is  offered  at 
$1  per  ounce.  This  number  of  plants  made 
a  total  of  15  pounds  recleaned  seed.  The 
strain  is  not  stated  but  it  Is  probably  of  the 
type. — H.   E.   Tweed,    Dec. 


0RAS8    SEED    B^ARKET 


Toledo,    O..    Dec.    22,    1917. 

.       .    ,     ,    .,..^ Cloverseed,     prime,     cash     old,     $16;     new. 

No.    1    o«t    straw,    $15.50;    No.    2    do,    $14®  $16.20;    December,    $16.20;   January.    $16.30; 

14.50.  February,  $16.35;  March.  $16      AUike,  prime 

Bran — The   market   ruled   firm  under  small  cash,    $14.30;    December,    $14.30;    February, 

supplies,  but  trade  was  quiet.  $14.40;     March,     $14.50.       Timothy,     prime. 

Soft  winter  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  per  ton,  cash     old,     $3.60;      new,     $3.70;      December, 

$*6.50®47;    spring    bran,    in    100-lb.    sacks,  $3.70;  March,   3.90. 

per  ton,    $45.50®46.  

Wheat. — No.   2.  red,   $2.25. 

Corn. — Nominal. 

„-.?-»t?  — 'N**-    2.    90@90%c;    standard   white, 
89>4®90c. 

Rye. — Nearby,    as  to  quality,   $1.80.  ■ 


COUNTY  NOTES 


NEW  YORK  HAY  AND  GRAIN 


Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  (SE)  Dec.  19. — ^Weather 
is  overcast  and  cold  with  a  12-inch  snow  fall 
covering  the  ground.  The  snow  caught  a 
few  farmers  nepping,  as  they  had  not  finished 
husking  corn  and  must  now  wait  untill  tho 
snow  IS  away.  Others  had  done  their  fall 
work  and  were  plowing.  Nearly  all  of  tho 
It  was 


New    York    City,     Dec.    24,     1917. 

Feed. — At    the    moment    prices    are    mainly  «>">   >»  husked  and  safe  in  the  crib, 

nominal       During    the    coming    week    a    gen-  a   good    yield.      Most  of   the   tobacco    grower 

eral    readjustment  will    take    place,    with    con-  have   now   sold   their   crops  at   prices   ranging 

siderahle     reduction     in     value,     this     being  from    22    to   28   cents    per   pound;    others    ar>> 

necessary    in   order    to    meet    the    decision    of  *till    holding    for   30    to    aS    cents    per   pound, 

the    Food    Administration,    placing    maximum  Some   farmers   are   butchering   this    week,    but 

values   and   limiting  grades  of  both   flour  and  there  is  not  as  much  of  this  as  usual  at   thi'^ 

feed.       Consequently,     consumers    are    willing  season  of  the   year  because  of  the  high  pric 

to    hold    off    OQ    fresh     business    until     these  «'  hogs.     Wheat  sells  at  $2.20  per  bu. ;   corn, 

rules    become    effective.      Mills    are   well    sold  $165;    potatoes.   $1.30;    milk,   $8.15  per   hnn- 

np  and   deliveries   are    being   m«de   as   rapidly  ^'^d  pounds;  butter.  64  cents;  e^ga,  62  cents 

as     possible,     considering    the    transportation  dozen.      Some  farmers   are  busy   in   the  wood 

•'—     "•  Western  spring   in   lOO-lb   sacks,  lot  these  days. — Leonard  F.  Strickler. 

^  .  .    dard    middlings    $47.50;    flour    in        Crawford    Co.,    Pa.,     (N.    W'.)     Dec.     17. — 

lettuce    for   several    days    past,    and    the    mar-    grarce  and  sold   for  from   50  to  55c  a  pound,     100-lb    sacks    to    arrive,    $53;    red  dog  to    ar-  Weather   is  cold.      Snow   is   drifted   deep   and 

ket    is    ruling    we»k    and   very    low.      Florida    Philadelphia    dressed.       On    the    other    hand,    rive,    in    100-lb    sacks,    $63.      City   feed     bulk  ^e  have  had  some  days  15  below  zero.     Eggs 

IS  supplying  the  greater  bulk  of  the   supplies    chickens    were    plentiful,    and    thev    sold    for    bran,    $45;    10(T-lb.    sacks.    $46;    heavy    feed  50  and   60   cents;    butter,   50  cents;    potatoes 

at    this    time,    altho    California    and    New    Or-    ^ntcs     ranjinff     from     90e     to     $l..')n.       Som"    bulk.   $49;    100-lb  eacks,    $48;   red   dog,    $64;  *'  '"     "^   ~    **"       "     '     *     "    '■    '       -  -■-•- 
shipping      quite      freely,    hroupht      $1  7.'i.         Eegs      were      scarce      and     flour,   $63.      Linseed  oil  meal,   $58. 


$1.50;   hay,   $18.      Feed  of  all   kinds   is  high. 
Veals,    12    to    13    cents    alive;    dressed    hogs. 


leans      have      been      shipping      quite      freely 

Florida   lettii-e  sold   this  w»>fk   at   7.'><'?i$l    per  brought   as   high    as    C(»o    a   dozen,    a   high   rec 

hamper.       Caliiomia     lettuce    has     been     very  ord 

poor    in    quality,    much    of    it    being    frozen.         Butter    and    Eggs. — Creamery    butter,    55®  hayshed'  offerings     are     not    oppressive,     but    wood.      Lots  of   corn  in   the   fields   yet;   much 

This   sold    at    50c®  1    per  box.      New   Orleans  ."jr^   per  lb;    country    butter,    S.tc;   fresh   eggs,  trade     is     slow     and     market     is     in     buyers'    «'   't  never  dried  out.      Business  is  qnite  un 

Ipttuce    brought     from     $2''«2.'0    per    barrel,  .'i.^ffjfioc  per  dozen;    storage  eggs,    45c;    west-  favor   thniout,    especially   in    all    medium    and    settled. — J.   F.    Seavy. 


Hay      and     Straw. — Market     Is     dull     and    20  to  21  cents.     Fuel  is  scarce.     Coal  is  hard 
generally     weak     thmont.       At     33rd     street    *«  (f^*   >"*   it   is   hard    to   get   any  one  to   cut 


Fancy     hothouse     mushrooms     from     Pennsvl-  prn    eggs.    45c.  low    grades.      In    Brooklyn    there    is    a    heavy 

vania    points    have    been    silling    at    $1.2.5®2  Poultrr. — Dressed     old     chickens,     $1.25(«  surplus    of    hav,     trade    is    dull    and    market 

per    4-lb    basket.       WTiile    sunphes    af    onions  1  75;     dressed     youne    ihickens,     90c® $1.75;  very    weak    and    irregular,    with    sales    at    all 

have    not    been    heavy,    the   demand    has   only  n^p    chickens,     $1.75ffi2.    per    pair;    old    live  sorts    of    prices,    this    being    especially    true        Corn 


LATE  BULLETINS 


Earworm. — Farmers'      Bulletin 


been   moderate    and    prices   are   showing   prar-    riiirkons.    25c    per   lb;    live   turkeys,    35®37c    of  small    baled   hay,    the   ppoi>ortion  of   which    872   of  the  V.   S.    Department  of   Agrisult 
tioally     no     change     from     last     wppk.        Best     pp,    n, ;    dressed    turkeys.    50c:    ducks,    $1.25     is    very     heavy.        A     little     call     for     clover,     discusses    the    earworm    that    works    on    c« 


stork  is  selling  at  $2.7.T<ri'3  per  cwt..  with 
poor  lower.  Parsnips  have  ben  in  moder- 
ate supply  and  meeting  with  a  fair  move- 
ment with  prices  ruling  steady  and  practically 
ifnchanged.  at  55rti70c  per  basket.  Peas  are 
in  very  limited  supply  and  bringing  high 
■(■rices  when  fancy,  some  Californias  here 
this  week  selling  at  $J0®12  per  dram. 
Parsley     has    been     in    more     liberal     siipnly 

and    prices    are    lower,    ranging    from    $.">®7    

per   barrel.     There   has   been    a   good   demind    $1.40:    rve.    fllfV.""!;   oats.    65c 
for   radishes    which    are   ruling   firm    at    $2® 
3    per    100   bunches. 

Altho  peppers  sre  still  in  light  s;ipply 
the  demand  is  not  quite  so  active  and  ,>r1ces 
are  abont  $1  per  crate  lower  than  last  week, 
best  stock  now  selling  at  $7  per  crate,  with 
•ome    that    showed     frost     at     $3     per    crate 


^  1  "0    each. 

Vfiretables. — Lima  beans,  18c  ptt  lettuce, 
.'>^/ 12c  hd;  cauliflower,  15*0  20c  hd;  egg- 
plant, 5®  10c  each;  sweet  potatoes,  30c  M 
nk:  potatoes.  $1®1.35  jjer  bu;  do.  12®2nc 
'A  pk;  new  tnrnins.  15c  '/&  pk ;  spinach,  15c 
*^  pk;  apples,  20^  30c  »4  ]»k ;  pears,  20® 
25c    per    H    pV. 

Grain  Market — Milling  wheat.  $2  per  bn; 
damn    wheat.    $1^80    per    bu ;    new    ear    corn. 

No.   1   timothy 


No 

nrc 
corn 


mixed,    and    hardly   anything  here  at    the   mo-    The    discussion    covers    the    character   of    tho 


ment.     Rye  straw  easv. 

Wheat. — ^No.    2,    red,    $2.25. 
Corn. — No.    3,    yellow,    $1.69   per   bushel. 
Oats. — No.    2.    white,   90V6c;    No.   3,   89^4c. 
Rye— $1.91. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAIRY  MARKET 


injury    done,    habits    of    the    Insect    and    how 
it    works,    seasonal    history    and    relation    of 
abundance   to  crop  growth,   and  control  mess 
ures.     The  bulletin  is  free  upon  request  from 
the   above   department,   Washington,   D.   O. 

Diseases   and  Insects  of  the  Home  Garden 
— Farmers'    Bulletin    No.    856,    of    the    U.    S 
Department   of   Agricnlfnre   discusses   Control 
of   Diseases   and   Insect   Enemies  of   the  Homo 
The     disrusfion     covers    the    plan' 


Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Dec.  24,    1917. 

Butter. — While    as    usual    on    the    last    day  Garden.        .  ..^     ,..„ ,._..     „    ,._ 

hay.    $23    per    ton;    clover    hay.    $18;    wheat  of  the   week   there   was  no   pronounced    activ-  diseases    and    insects,    prevention    of    diseas 

straw,    $12;    oat    straw,    $10. — R.  Ity    in    the    wholesale    market,    there    was   suf-  and    insect   infection,    formulas   for   fungieido 

-— Client    inquiry     to    readily    absorb    the    very  find    insecticides,    mechanical    method    of   oon 

HEW    YORK    PRODUCE  limited     offerings    of     hig-grade     solid-packed  trol,     spraying    methods,    general    crop    pests, 

■  creamery,    prices   of    which   ruled    firm.      Me-  general   crop  diseases,    principal   garden  crops 

l»»w  York  City,   Dec.   24.    1917.  dinm     grades,     which     comprise    the    bulk    of  and     the     Insects     and     diseases     that     attack 

,,,,..     _i  BwltcT  mark.'   qniet   in  most   grades.     Few  the   supply,    were   in    moderate   request    at   In-  them.      The    bnlletin    Is    fully    lllnstrated    and 

Shallots   nave   ^een  more  plentifni   and  prices    changes    in    cheen- .      TJgg    prices   remain    firm  side     prices.       Prints     of    fine     qualitv    were  sbovld    prove    of    value    to    everv     gardener, 

are  onite   a  little  lower,   ranging   from   $3® 4    and   steady.      Dressed   poultry  of  all   M^s   is  scarce    and    firm    under    a    fairly    active    4e-  whether  he  operates  a  small  garden  or  a  larcp 

jer  nurel.     A   car  «f  kale  which  arrived  the    sHrWIy     lower.       Fn.Hs     and     Tegetsbles     In  Band,    hut    nnattractire    qnalities    were    doll  one.     The  bulletin  is  free  for  the  asking  from 

first  •f  the   week    sold    at    $4  ."JO    per    Varrel,    light  receipt  hut  iB»rkei  fluKil.     '^  nA  weak.  the  above  Department,  Washington,  D.  0. 


December  29,  1917. 


Keeps  Our  FREE  Horse 
Book  In  His  Library 

AH.  Abtl,  Mouxnc.  Idaho,  vriMc  —  "Yame 
•^'otjr^'t^  credit  mponi$,a,^^Url 

SAVltiyipRSE 

H  toU  %vith  •  wned  Cuaraqlee  to  care  RiMboBe. 
TWopm.  SPXVIN-^  Shoulder.  Kn^^^e; 
Hoof  or  Teidon  DneMe— or  money  returned. 
Every  year  lor  over  22  years.  Save-The-Hor«; 
has  cured  thousands  of  stubbotn  and  Mipposedly 
incurable  cases  after  all  other  methods  failed. 
Our  FIEE  96-,^  BOOK  i,  w  22  yean*  „p«i«ce 
u  liMina  every  kaowB  bud  of  lamenett.  With  il  yon 
"ndi.gno.eaod  Iwrt  58  kinds  ol  Umei^.  —  and  our 

owner  yon  mm!  Ifaa  book.    Wnte  today  foryourcofiy 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

70  State  StrMt.Ba«lMiiito*.N.Y. 

Pruttl^i mtryvJitn  mU  Savt-Tfu-Htru  mhh  Sitn,J 
GuMrmnU*,  tr  wt  uud  it  dimt  h  Parcil  Ptu  frtttid. 


ash 

^^*^  out  of  your 

OLD'  BAGS 

You'll  be  sorpriaed  bow  much  money  we  will  ^ 
pay  you   tor   your  old     bag*,   torn  or  sound- 
any  QuanUty.      l>on;t    let  them  lie  around  and 
rot  when  you  can  turn  tbem  In  U)  money. 

WB  PAY  THE  FRlltlHT 
and  we  mail  check  as  soon  ss  shipment  Is 
reeetved.  Take  .idvanuge  of  present  high 
prices  —write  today  for  prt^ltet  and  shipping 
Instructions.  Larg  est  direct  buyers  of  bags  In 
the  world.  Ret  eren  c««-  C'ltliens  Dank  of 
BuHalq.  Dunn  or    Bradstreet.  „  . 

IBOQU     OIB      BAG    CO. 
886  HowaM  St..  BuSalo.  N.  Y. 


/^ 


TRICK,  SWOLLER  RLIRDS 


that  make  a  hone  Wheeze. 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke*down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


y\BSORtdlNE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  lew  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  iNkSMfTM. 
ABSORBIME,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  |1  and  %1  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
f .  F.  TOUII6,  P.O.F.,  1M  Tsmpis  Jt,  Spdngfleid,  Msm 

Bone  ^Span^iiv 

No  matter  how  oU  the  ease,  how  (  ^*' 

laae  the  botae,  or  what  other  tr«at> 
■tsatbaataUfld.  try 

PiMniiif's  Spaviii  and 
mngboM  ^aat*,  ft  •  ••ttl* 


One  appUeation  naually  eneoBhi 
tjOMStworsqoired.  Intended  only  for 
Um  •ataMJsbwl  eaaes  of  Bone  Spavin. 
ftiagboM    and   Sidebone,    eaasins 
^reaie  laaMiieas.      ...      .^    ^« 


Does  Your  Stationery 

Reflect  the  Progressive 

Spirit  of  Your  Farm? 

We  can  shew  you  how  you  can  do  it.     Write 
(or  samples  of  Envelopes,  Letter  Heads,  Etc. 

WM.  J.  MALCOMSON  ESTATE 

350  North  Fifth  Stroet,  PbiladolphU 


PennsptVania  Farmer 


19—551 


VetenQorp 


Conductad  hy  W.  C.  Fair,  V.  S. 
Advice  thru  thto  department  is  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers. Each  communication  should  state  history 
andsymptoBoa  of  the  cane  In  full;  also  the  name 
and  address  of  vrriter.  Initials  only  will  be  put>- 
llshed.  We  cannot  make  reply  by  mall.  This  la 
one  or  the  moat  valuable  columns  of  the  paper  and 
JRi^P*  readers  to  make  uae  of  It.  Clippings  from 
wseolumn,  when  properly  preserved  andclaasl- 
5.^V™.  •  "".^  ^  ••''«  °>«wt  valuable  medical 
aympoalums  a  farmer-etockman  can  obtain 


Quaker  City  Feed  NIs 

Grind  com  aad  eebs,  f«ed. 
table  meal  aad  allalfa. 
On  the  market  SO  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  M.aOtelM.  fREE 
miU.  Write  for  catalog. 

TMK  A.  W.  V 


M7»  J9  ni>irt(M..niiMHHis,>s. 

for  contract. 


Write! 


I  will  condition  a  horse 
or  cow  in  twelve   days. 

Put  flask  an  It'i  boner  Give  It  lif*-  an<l  vigor.  Can  add 
60  Bsrcant  to  looks  an<i  value.  BaUafactton  guaranteed 
nr  no  pay.     Send  potal  for  tree  offer 

P.  VT  FAUST,        BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


llMrts,  tit  •  tfaf .   «>^*!L*iMM  artMt. 


Put  flask  an 


BlMwr  ssiiiiii  iftis  ■•*  \mm»m,  SMMf 
SWD  HORSE  OlERSmES 


Guaraoteed  to 
lacMai  oa 


rsTsat  sNssIsi  OS  lea.    ----.. 
•M  ilMa  la  a  iilmile.    Siaals  Set  4  shoes 
|Mwa4  H  wqr  oae  C.  0. 0.  USO. 


Irregular  moTar  Teeth: — ^Would  be 
pleased  to  know  thru  the  columns  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  the  cause  of  my 
horse  passing  whole  oats.  It  is  the 
result  of  feeding  too  little  hay  and 
too  much  oats?  The  dung  has  a 
very  offensive  odor.  How  much  hay 
and  grain  would  you  advise  feeding 
a  1,300-  or  1,400-lb.  horse  that  is 
doing  light  work?  M.  A.  F.,  Choco- 
nut,  Pa. — First  of  all,  his  grinder 
teeth  should  perhaps  be  floated. 
Feed  one  part  dry  bran  and  four 
parts  whole  oats,  or  feed  one  part 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  ground  corn 
and  three  parts  ground  oats.  Also 
feed  him  all  the  well-cured,  mixed 
hay  he  will  eat.  An  idle  horse 
should  not  be  fed  more  than  ont- 
third  the  quantity  of  grain  that 
should  be  allowed  him  while  doing 
hard  work.  One  quart  of  dry  wheat 
bran,  one  quart  of  shelled  com  and 
three  quarts  of  oats  is  about  the 
right  quantity  to  feed  a  horse  of 
that  size  while  doing  moderately 
h  -d  work,  but  of  course  some  horses 
b«''  equal  weight  require  consider- 
ably more  food  than  others;  besides, 
a  thin  horse  should  beefed  a  little 
more  food  than  a  fleshy  one,  an  I 
especially  when  they  are  idle. 

Warts — Ringworm. — I  would  like 
to  know  what  can  be  done  for  a  heif- 
er that  has  large  wart  or  growths 
the  size  of  a  nut  on  neck.  The^same 
heifer  has  a  rough  condition  of  skin 
below  and  around  the  eye  and  on 
other  parts  of  body.  I  also  had  a 
calf,  three  months  old,  to  d'e  of 
scours.  This  calf  sucked  its  mother 
from  birth.  M.  K.,  Andes,  N.  Y. — 
The  warts  should  be  cut  off,  then 
apply  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum 
and  tanlc  acid  until  wound  heals. 
Paint  scurvy  patches  on  healthy 
parts  of  skin  with  tincture  iodine, 
three  times  a  week.  Disinfect  your 
cow  stable  and  calf  stable  and  you 
win  perhaps  be  able  to  prevent  your 
oalves   from    taking  scours. 

Contagious  Abortion. — I  have  19 
head  of  cattle  and  some  of  my  cows 
are  losing  their  calves  four  or  five 
weeks  before  they  are  due  to  come 
fresh.  Can  miscarriage  be  prevented 
in  balance  of  my  herd?  M.  S.  A., 
Phlllipsburg,  N.  Y. — Infectious  abor- 
tion is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  uterus 
which,  in  pregnant  animals,  gener- 
ally produces  premature  birth. 
After  conception  takes  place  the 
mouth  of  womb  is  sealed,  I  do  not 
believe  that  miscarriage  can  be  pre- 
vented; however,  by  cleanliness, 
proper  disinfection  of  your  stable 
and  keeping  your  cows  In  a  healthy 
condition,  miscarriage  may  be  post- 
poned somewhat.  When  infectious 
abortion  has  once  gained  a  foothold 
in  a  dairy,  treatment  is  rarely  suc- 
cessful. As  you  no  doubt  know,  the 
germs  of  the  disease  are  within  the 
uterus  and  cannot  be  reached  with 
disinfectants.  The  separation  of  the 
sick  from  the  healthy  animals,  burn- 
ing the  foetus  and  afterbirth  are 
very  important  things  to  do;  besides, 
the  aborting  cow  should  not  be  bred 
for  sixty  days  after  she  miscarries. 
Washing  out  the  vagina  and  uterus 
promptly  after  miscarriage  with  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
and  clean  tepid  water,  which  has 
been  previously  boiled,  is  helpful. 
Dissolve  one  dram  permanganate  of 
potash  in  one-half  gallon  of  water 
and  use  it  thru  a  rubber  tube  and 
tin  funnel.  The  cow  should  be 
treated  dally  after  she  aborts  until 
vaginal  discharge  ceases.  I  might 
add  that  nearly  all  the  commercial 
remedies  on  the  market  possess  more 
OP  less  merit  and  many  of  them  are 
well  wotthy  of  a  trial.  But.  in 
my  practice,  I  find  that  few  dairy- 
men are  willing  to  put  In  the  work 
necessary  to  eradicate  infectious 
abortion  from  their  herd  and  prem- 
ises. Flirting  with  this  ailment 
(which  is  a  very  serious  one)  will 
accomplish  but  little,  and  selling  off 
aborters  and  stocking  up  with  new 
cows  or  heifers  is  usually  a  mistaka 


p-tpecially  luilt  Tires— ^ 

•OUR  DOUBLE  TREAD  TIRES  have  gained 
and  held  tht  confidence  of  the  farmer — and  espec- 
ially when  used  on  rough  trosen  roads,  where  our 
Urea  do  their  best  work.  They  are  beavUy  rein- 
forced u>  stand  any  test — are  low  lo  price— and 
guaranteed. 

The  following  are  the  little  priosa  of 
our  guaranteed  tires : 


Sizes                      Price 

SIses 

Price 

30x3                     se.fiO 
30»3>i                    $7.60 
32x3S                    tS.SO 
33x4                      tlO.50 
34x4                      $10.50 

36x4 
34x4>k 

35x4H 
36x4>i 
37x4', 

SllOO 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$1300 
$13.50 

We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  followlug  prices: 

SIses                     Price 

SIses 

Price 

30x3                       %6.M 
30x3-,                      $6.00 
83x3',                     $7.00 
33x4                        $8.50 
34x4                        $8.50 

36x4 

34x4>i 

35x4ii 

36x4}i 

37x4>< 

$8.60 
$8.60 
SS.OO 
$9.00 
$10.00 

Add  Sl.Oe  to  the  al>ove  for  Non-Skid  Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stnd  for  dtMeripilce     kooklel  and  /nice  llsl. 


Dairy   Cattle 


Guernsey  Grades  For  Profit  ■ 

In  the  only  test  where  all  breeds  were 
represented  the  Guernseys  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  highest  avcragt  score  an 
butter — also  for  color  and  for  flavor. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  they  won 
the  prize  for  net  profit  on  butter  and 
butter  fat  production — they  gave  the 

greatest  return  ptr  collar  inrnted  la  feed. 
Thesecbancteriiiictare  marked  in  Gnenuer  fridet. 
They  hare  won  in  leitaFter  test.  Write  for  the  book 
tbat  telli  the  Kory— "The  Grade  Guenuey." 

AmaricaB  Goanuay  Cattia  Chib 


Swine 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Majestic  Mammoth,  weight  407  lbs.,  at  7  months, 
was  bred  and  raised  by  me. 

Special:  Booking  orders  (or  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Minimum  Prieas:  Weaned  pigs  $20  eacb,  bred 
BOWS  and  gUte  $100  eacb. 

C.H.  Carter.  Whitauera  Perm. 
West  Cheater,  Pa. 


OT  f^  C  VV 1 M  V  Bit  Type,  Stock  all  ages,  from 
.  1.^.  r>T\  li>  I!/  ttetMra  that  won  premier  and 
exhibitor  at  every  fair  shown  and  all  champtoBs  on 
sows,alao  grand  cbamplon boar  atMMi.andOIUeState 
r»in.  We  breed  the  best.  We  sail  what  we  ^reed 
Every  pig  shipped  onapproraL 
Reg.  FYee.  Write  rour  wants. 
CKANDELL  A  SON,       BOX  03, 


Oat  our  eataiogue! 
CasB  CKy.  Mjen. 


iu«.P.Caaaaa.  Berkshires.  C.  Whftas.  Laife 
strain,  aU  ages,  mated  not  akin.  8  weeks  plga.  tired 
sows,  asrrtee  boan.  ColUa  aad  Beagle  does.  (Irada 
Guernsey  calrea and  poultry.  - 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.  COCHBANVILLE,  PA. 


Big  Type  Poland  China.s  KSS,  ^"S^ 

Wonder  and  Ohio  King  2nd.  These  pin  are  iron  700 
and  800  lb.  sows.  Sired  br  King  ofW  oaidera,  Osklanda 
Kqual  and  Wonderful  Wonder.  For  particul ars  and 
prices  address  C.  S.  EPPLEY.     Z  aneaviUe.  Ohio. 


Reg.  Large  Berkshires  2ld' W  e^n^t"^ 

approval,  C.  O.  D.    Berkahire  Booklet  free. 
DAVID  WIANT.  HUNTINGTON  MILLS,  PA. 

Metaber  a/  American    Berkthire  Astoeiatlim. 


'«HAMPSHIRCS" 

have    large    litters.     Free  circular. 
Also  registered  Guernsey  Bulls. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM. 
Box  2,  BIrd-ln-Hand,  Pa. 


One  l^:r  HOLSTEIN 

Equala  3  ORDINARY  COWS 

Wliy  feed  three  cows  when  you  need  only  one  ?   Look 
at  these  flgures. 

All  Holst.eTn8  tested  somi-       SAlllBcows  lo  the  United 
iifflcialiy  avf>ragej  H       a^._  States  average]  , 


7,000 


1,823 


Quarts  of  mil kfland  1504        Quarts  of  milk  and  166 
Ibe.  of  fat  a  year.  lbs.  of  fat  u  year. 

Purebred  HolsMn  rows  have  given  as  blKh  as  15,000 
quarts  of  milk  and  1.500  lbs.  of  butter  In  a  year. 

You  can  make  money  with  Purebred 
^^^^^^  Holsteins. 
■■^^■^k  Write  for  free  information. 

JE^DSK^The    Hobtein-Friesian    Association 


•f  America,  Boi  218,  Brattlebero,  Vt. 


Spot  Farm  Holsteins 
tl5   to  $20 

each  for  7-8  Holsteln  heifer 
calves,  express  paid  In  lot«of 
5.  25  hlKhKradc  close  spini- 
er cows,  not-  Individuals, 
beavy  mllliera.  40  heifers. 
3.''.  fancy  yp.irlliiBB  12  regis, 
lered  cows  3.">  registered 
heifers.  Registered  and  high 
grade  bulls. 

JOHN  C.  REAUN,  Tril|,  N.  V. 


Maple  Lawn  Holstems 

Seven-eighths  Holsteln  Heiffli|Calv«s$lS  to  $20 
each,  express  paid  In  lots  of  five.  Two  Heifer 
( 'ulves  from  registered  sde  (dam's  record  27  lbs. 
butter  7  days) ,  and  Registered  Bull  Calf  for  $00 
f  ().  t<.  Cortland  Nice  carload  of  two-yeai^old 
Elplfers.  bred  to  registered  sire.  I  sell  satisfaction 
and  everything  in  UoLstelns. 

C.  W.  BLLIS,  Jr..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
once,  31  1-2  Main  St.  Bell  phone. 


Reg.  O.  I.e.  &  Chester  White  Swine 


Pall 
FRE 


pin,  brood  sows  and  a 
D   BRYAN  A.  BON.  Star 


service  boar  for   sale. 
Route,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Reg.   O.    I.     C.     Swine    and     Sliropahire     Sbecp. 

Servloeable  boars,  bied  gilts,  Aug. .Sept. .Oct.  pigs.  Bred 

ewes,  ewe  lambs  ot  wool-mutton  type. 

G.p>.  ANDREWS  DansTlUe.  Mich. 


HOME  FARM.  CENTER  VALLEY,    PA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE   £S  Igt^Sy?'*' 

W.  J.  MCCONNELL,  O^O^Jp^TiA. 


wanu.  MQ3E3  KABY,  Lfcndenberg.  Pa. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas    pi's"'*  s^w'i' b^i" 
March  farrow  r.  h.  I.VI.e.        CADIZ    QHig 

O.I.C.&  Chester  White  fnring boars  <fc  guts  nm.  free: 

Satisfaction  a  safe    del  guar. 

JOHN   I..  VAN  HOR.V,  TROY.        PENNA. 


CHESTER       WHITES      and      POLAND      CHINAS 

All  ages.  Registered  free.  Jersey  bulls. 

J.  A.    BOAK,  ROUTE  4,  NEWCASTLE.  PA. 


LARGE    BCRKSHIRES  AT     NI6HWOOD 

Service    boars,  bred  sows,   pl?3     all  ages. 
H.  C.ftH.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  45,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


f^itVAna  A  choice  2  yr 
A.ruruCB  boars  A  will  be  bred  tpr 
Write  your  wants,  ira  D. 


old  service  boar  :  also 
Mar..  Apr. 
Jackson.     R.IO.     \  snwert 


Spring 
*May 


■2: 


O.  I.  C.  a  C.  W.  ptes.  shipped  r  O  D  Rlred  by  and 
out  of  champloDtt  MIsch  lef  2q  weight  500  lbs  at  12  mos. 
S.   1,.  RHODES.  VERSAILLKS,  OHIO. 


/^i.„„l;»«c   Several  fine    fall  Utters  swaiting  your 
t,  nesnireS   omers     Pnce  llOeaeh.    Reglstsred. 


FRED  W.  CARD  4  SON. 


SYLVANIA,  PA. 


Poultry 


White  Wyandottes  f t"?5l7N?To  "&' 

Brothers  of  Pen  21.  now  leading  In  North  American 
Contest.    Bred  from  my  exhibition  line.  $3  and  $fi. 
A    J.  FELL.  WEST  POINT.  PA. 


S.  C.  White  Ix^ghorn  l^l\^  SSSy^.^. 

$1.50  each;  25  er  more.  $1 .25  each;  choice  cockerels,  $3 
to  $5  each;  yearling  cocU,  $3  each.  IVYWOOD 

POULTRY  FARMliox  71  A,AvoBdale.ChesterCo..Pa 


"NO  HORNS" 

NahvaBy  PoUed   HoUtdB-FmiUn 

bull  calves,  sbed  by  a  sen  of  the  World's  Record  senior 
4  yr.  old.  I39(.7  lb.  butter  In  365  days,  at  $100  and  up. 
P"BerlptlveefUlof,  tor  stamp. 


OEO.  E.  STEVEN  SON 


>NS,  Clarks  Summit.  Pa 


High  Grade  Guernseys  S^^.TSVoSd'^^d 

LaamWr  blw>«.  F.  C.  %  B.  T.    BICKNELU 

LOCOTTDALE  FARM.        PEACH  BOTTOM,  PA. 


Holstein  Calves  USl!^  "Strw^Xr 

prioes,  pictarsa   and  pedigrees. 
WALTER    M.  CBOTTKNUKN. 


WUkai  Bane,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bulls 


Edwin  B.  Maule 
CoateavUk.  P>. 


AYRSHIRB  BULL  CALVES  Advanos  Registry  an- 
cestry. Prlited  to  sell.  They  will  Improve  your  herd. 
ROBERT  TEMPLETON  *  SON.         UL.'ITER.    PA. 


Ir^w^^atT    niillo    ready  lor  light   service     .''end  for 

•lersey    rSUllS    pwiigrces  and  prices. 

JOHN  L.   VAN  HORN,  TROY.  PA. 


llOISiein    nuns   wants  they  are  priced  to .«ll  M. 
B.nasebear,  Crystal  Spring  .stork  Farm.Llttleotown.Pa 


tves.  OllOrinorn  at  reiisonable  pricp     Sunshine 
Stock  Farm.  H.  L.  McCloskey  A.^ons.  Beech  Creek,  Pa. 


Making  Sborthom.  »-M  bu-Wam  a  n2«.  m^d^aj,^ 
Rose  of  Olenalde.      C  M.  Keancdv  A  Sons,  Ulster,  Pa. 


Peaistered  HAlstela  aad  Guerasev  tmUsfrom 
n«alvesu  mn%Bf0.A»».  XSO  anlaiials  to  tfaeMM. 
BOmfTMi  ADT  FARMS.    R.  O.  1.    H  arrtlkwg.  Pa. 


Silver  and  Golden  Campine  ^^fu 

Pullets  and  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  $1  and  $2  each. 
I.  R   TANGER,  YORK  SPRINGS.  PA. 


wfi.-.    ft/        J  ...       fienulne     Tom    Barraa    ■tram: 
White  Wyandottes  choice  egg-bred  cockerels.  $$. 
J.  A.  8HOTT,  New  Wilmlngtoo,  Pa. 


r'Uiv    B.  Rock.    Bed  -order  now  for  Jan. 

V  niX   und  Feb.  flelivery.    Satlsfaetloa  a»> 

sured.  JUSTA  POULTRY  PA  KM,  Southampton,  K.Y. 


Baby 


Miscellaneous 


For  Sale 

l.fiOO  IbH 


Dark  Brown  Reg  Perrhcron  Stallion, 
Sound,  age  9  yrs  ,  ht  lf<  1-2  hands,  wt. 
One  Sorrel  Htf .  Shire  Bred  Stallton.  age  10 
vrs .  h»  17  hands,  wt  1,700  lbs.  The  stalltons  are 
eu.iriui  tee<!  to  be  Riire  foal  getters :  first  premiums 
awarded  wherever  exhibited  C.cnUe  to  handle.  Any 
one  wishing  to  buy  thorohre<l  Ftalllons  will  find  It  to 
their  Interest  to  co  me  .ind  ser  them.  Full  pedigrees 
given.  Prices  right.  One  pair  Kenfurky  Mutee.  age  8 
yrs  .  sound.    AdarpAS     F  P  MILLER,  Sprlngtown,  Pa. 

Scotch  Collie  Dogs  \^:^^\^  ma^^r^iS^"^ 

leetlon  from.    More  than  20  years  a  brecd«-  of  Collies. 

.Send  for  fllustrateil  r  Irrular  and  prices. 

HARVEY'S  DOC  lARM,     CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


White  and  Brown  BVrrct.s 

BERT  EWELL. 


prices    on 
request, 
WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 


r*nth\^  17<%w  CoIa  Stoeker.s  and  feeders,  from 500 

i  attie  ror  r>aie  to  i  ,000  ibs  wnte  your  wants. 

ISAAC  SHAN8TROM,  FAIRFIELl>,  IOWA. 


M..L-A  ILfrwriAw   RAISING  HARKS  and  reduce 
ake  Money  cost  of  living,    garland 

ZOILOOICAL    COMPANY,  OLDTOWN,   MAINE. 

EVt^  For  Sale  a"^  "X?r  r.^&  a^^^^t^- 

*    TENa  C.  JEWELL,         BPEVCRR,  OHIO 


V 
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Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December  29,  1917. 


INSECTICIDE  STTFFLT 


By  order  of  President  Wilson  the 
insecticide  business  of  the  country 
has  been  placed  un^er  the  super- 
vision of  the  Food  Administration. 
It  is  planned  to  bring  about  co- 
operation between  the  state  potato 
growers'  association  and  the  raaliers 
of  insecticides  and  provide  for  local- 
maintenance  of  supplies  for  the  use 
of  these  and  similar  organizations. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  have  avail- 
able a  sufficient  supply  of  white  arse- 
nic. It  is  also  hoped  that  the  price 
of  all  arsenlcals  may  be  stabalized 
by  such  control. 


Make  Itbur 
Car  into  a 
dependablQ 


''>^ 


(•"**«|^^»^('rv. 


•^i»^'*; 


PREMIUMS    FOR   THE    LARGEST 
EARS   OF    CORN 

The  Delaware  Corn  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  holds  its  11th  Annual 
State  Corn  Show  in  Middletown, 
Delaware,  January  2-4,  1918,  will 
have  one  class  open  to.  the  world. 
For  the  ten  ears  of  corn  shelling  the 
most  grain  by  weight,  Is  offered  five 
dollars  In  gold;  2nd,  three  dollars; 
3rd,  two  dollars.  A  moisture  test 
will  be  made  of  each  sample  to  de- 
termine  the   exact    dry    weight. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  A. 
E.  Grantham,  Secretary,  Middletown, 
Delaware,  on  or  before  January  2nd, 
1918.  No  entry  fee  is  charged  for 
non-residents. 


MORE  SHEEP— MORE  WOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  More  Sheep — More  Wool  Asso- 
elation  has  been  completely  organ- 
ized and  will  take  over  and  continue 
the  work  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  sheep  industry  inaugurated  by 
the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile 
Association.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
More  Sheep — More  Wool  Association 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  in 
all  legitimate  ways  the  development 
of  sheep  htisbandry  and  obtain  co- 
operation for  this  purpose  to  the 
widest  extent  possible.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bigelow,  who  has  previously  conduct- 
ed the  campaign,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  new  Association  and 
will  continue  to  direct  its  activities. 
The  new  association  will  maintain 
headquarters  at  53  S.  Front  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ThucJc 
for 

15  89022 


The  economicQl 
way  to  haul 
drain  to  the  mill 


FEED  never  was  so  valuable,  wages  never  so  high,  time  never  so 
precious.  Think  of  the  general  saving  and  efficiency  of  doing 
your  road-hauling  with  a  good,  sturdy,  shaft-driven  motor  truck — 
made  with  a  TRUXTUN   Unit  and  a  Ford  or  other  pleasure  car! 

It  will  never  tire,  never  get  sick  and  it  won't  "eat  its  head  off 
when  not  working. 


The  Delivery  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

,    1-Ton  Capacity,  $390— 2-Ton  Capacity,  $490 


SCANT  MEAT  DEBT  IN  GERMANY 

According  to  figures  secured  from 
reliable  sources  by  the  U.  S.  Pood 
Administration,  the  average  con- 
sumption of  meat  by  the  civil  popu- 
lation In  Germany  is  one-half  pound 
per  week  per  person,  distributed  thru 
a  rigid  system  of  food  cards.  Other 
staple  food  products  are  likewise  re- 
stricted. 


Improve  Farm  Lighting  System. — 
Lighting  systems  have  been  developed 
which  are  as  greatly  superior  to  the 
kerosene  lamp  as  the  kerosene  lamp 
was  to  the  tallow  candle.  For  per- 
sons who  can  not  afford  a  more  ex- 
pensive light,  the  kerosene  mantle 
lamp  Is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  style,  flat-wick  kerosene  lamp. 
The  first  cost  of  the  mantle  lamp  Is 
considerably  more  than  that  of  the 
old  style  lamp  but  the  mantle  lan.p 
gives  a  better  light,  does  not  use  so 
much  air  and  produces  practically 
no  odor.  The  mantle  lamp  will  give 
more  than  four  times  as  much  light 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  tubular-wick 
type  lamps  on  the  same  quantity  of 
fuel.  Folks  who  want  a  better  light 
have  the  choice  of  four  common  sys- 
tems: Acetylene  lighting,  blaugaa 
lighting  and  electric  lighting.  De- 
tails concerning  these  lighting  sys- 
tems will  be  found  In  Circular  39 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia, 
Mo. 


A  TRUXTUN  win  not  only  mt«  for  yon,  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  haul  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 

It  will  enable  you  to  help  win  the  war. 

To  keep  things  moving  on  schedule  is  a  vital  national 
problem.  The  railroads  already  are  over-strained.  Every 
ton  hauled  by  truck  leaves  room  for  a  ton  of  munitions. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unit  for  converting 
pleasure  cars  into  profit  cars. 

It  gives  you  high-grade  truck  value  at  the  lowest 
possible  initial  cost,  and  the  lowest  cost  for  operation 
and  up-keep. 


The  TRUXTUN  represents  real  quality  in  both 
design  and  material.  It  is  shsft-driven,  with  interaal 
gear,  SLxle-driTo  — as  used  by  the  very  highest-priced 

trucks. 

If  there  is  any  question  puxxling  you  about  the  sis« 
truck  yon  require,  put  it  up  to  our  engineering  depart* 
ment.     They  will  give  you  expert  advice  free  of  charge. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Write  now  for  our  book  "Low  Cost  Hauling  oo  Ik* 
Farm."  and  name  of  nearest  TRUXTUN  dealer. 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY 

1616  GlMwood  At*,  ^  Philadelpliia.  U.  S.  A. 


iimmiiifniiiniiimniiHininnmiiiiniuii 


Seneca  Co..  N.  H.,  (C)  Dec.  6. — 
Some  potatoes  were*  frosted  in  the 
field  here.  Sold  on  car  on  Nov.  10 
at  $1.50  per  bushel:  now  selling  out 
of  store  at  30  rents  per  peck.  Buy- 
ers now  paying  80  to  90  cents  at  car. 
Hay  brings  $20  to  $22  at  c^r  and  buy- 
ers taking  everything  in  sight:  Oats 
a  short  crop,  bringing  65  cents  from 
machine.  Wheat  brings  |2.05.  $2.08 
and  $2.10  at  mill  and  car.  Corn  is 
said  to  be  60  cents  in  ear.  Some  good 
yields.  Silage  was  a  good  crop. 
Some  fall  plowing  dbne.  -All  local 
shops  are  running  on*  (ttll  time.-i— 
G.  D.  Stevenson.  ' 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

r  o  » 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  higheat  prices  and 
slsofreigrhtcharvet.  Be  sore 
to  sret  our  pricea  before  dit* 

posinffof  yoorbac*.  They're 
wortb  oMMicr  to  yoa  and  we'll 
PM  rov  bMt  CMh  prie*  for  thciB 
•a  MOO  u  roMiTed  Mid  MMrtad. 
Write  OS  ot  once  statiiit  Imw 
jr  roe  have. 

WERTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
•aOeehStreot  St.  Louto.  !••. 


SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON   ANY  ONOUNB 

1_.  4f.f  ■rt.Tlire— H 

Hsu  With  a  roMiMB  BaaI*  9  ""■*•   With  a 

S  t*  •  c«r4«  MHy  to  tho  mmwI  ■veras*  tor 

stws 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredd«r 

If  you  have  3  H  P  eiu1n« 

you  can   nin  thia    14  ^nch 

_  machlin*  mirresaCiiHy     Will 

pay  for  Itvlf  in   one  rear's 

a«e.  Will  not  ptilvprt^p  Madea  and 

twi.    Sold  on   30  days   free  trial 

write  for   priee  and  catalog 


ft.\M.  ftelllnter. 


LaMkAw,  Pa. 


Oor  918  UoM  Maehinb  aawa  faater.  rata  aaaler  and  wffl 
laat  lonirer  than  ever.  Adjusted  la  a  niinate  to  suit  a 
g-*2"""*^  l>oy  or  atronKe^t  man.  Aak  for  cataloa  N* 
M 106  and  low  price.  Fir«t  order  sets  acaney 
FalCif  SawiwMack  C...  liX  W.  '  "    ^ 


HIC^HEST  PRICES  paid  for 
all  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  Urge  quantities  of  all 
kiads  (^  furs,  and  it  will  pay 

you  to  get  my  price  list.  I 
especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  Dorthem  and  central 
swlions.  Write  for  price  list 
and  sbippina  taoa  today  to 
O.  L.  ^LENKKK       m 

P.030XJ-2.  EaatUtwrty.O 


Maple  Syrup  MakersJ 

You  G«t  Best  Results  with  our 

Clitiiipi«n  Evaptrattr 


Quick  work.niei  sav- 
loc.   durability  and 
BEST  QUALrrV 
OF  SYRUP. 
Write  ua   for 
CATALOOUE. 

Champion 
Evaporator 

Company,  Makora 


Tell 
miBiber 
of  \xt*y 
yootar 


Hudson,  Ohio. 


F^t    l«bi     Capital  S600  000  nc     Inc     1kv< 

M.»-h«*'    Prc»i   Maid   F(J 

RAW  FURS 

Wr.ti    tor   Tu'   I    >l  »id    Buoh 
on    SutresstuI    T  '  .•  ii  p  '  "  < 

TRAUGOTT   SCHMIDT   &   SONS 


Please  mentic^i  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertiser& 


20^552 

DISECTICIDE  STTPPIY 

'I  111* 

By  order  of  President  Wilson  the 
insecticide  business  of  the  country 
has  been  placed  un^er  the  super- 
vision of  the  Food  Administration. 
It  Is  planned  to  bring  about  co- 
operation between  the  state  potato 
growers'  association  and  the  makers 
of  insecticides  and  provide  for  local- 
maintenance  of  supplies  for  the  use 
of  these  and  similar  organizations. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  have  avail- 
able a  sufficient  supply  of  white  arse- 
nic. It  is  also  hoped  that  the  price 
of  all  arsenicals  may  be  stabalized 
by  such  control. 


Pennsylvania  Farmer 


December  29.  1917. 


MaAo  ybur 
Car  into  a 
dependable 


:-^'^^( 


f  •».  *#«|  >|^  »^|  TV 


PREmUMS    FOR    THE    LARGEST 
EARS   OF    CORN 

The  Delaware  Corn  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  holds  its  11th  Annual 
State  Corn  Show  In  Middletown, 
Delaware,  January  2-4,  1918,  will 
have  one  class  open  to  the  world. 
For  the  ten  ears  of  corn  shelling  the 
most  grain  by  weight,  is  offered  five 
dollars  in  gold;  2nd,  three  dollars; 
3rd,  two  dollars.  A  moisture  test 
will  be  made  of  each  sample  to  de- 
termine  the   exact    dry    weight. 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  A. 
E.  Grantham.  Secretary,  Middletown, 
Delaware,  on  or  before  January  2nd. 
1918.  No  entry  fee  is  charged  for 
non-residents. 


Thuck 
for 

#89022 


The  economioQj 
way  to  haul 
dram  to  the  null 


MORE  SHEEP— MORE  WOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  More  Sheep — More  Wool  Asso- 
ciation   has    been    completely    organ- 
ized and  will  take  over  and  continue 
the  work   for  the  encouragement   of 
the    sheep    industry    inaugurated    by 
the    Philadel-phia    Wool    and    Textile 
Association.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
More  Sheep — More  Wool  Association 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  In 
all  Ipgitimate  ways  the  development 
of   sheep    husbandry   and    obtain   co- 
operation   for    this    purpose    to    the 
widest    extent    possible.      Mr.    A.    C. 
Bigelow,  who  has  previously  conduct- 
ed   the    campaign,    has    been    elected 
president  of  the  new  Association  and 
will  continue  to  direct  Its  activities. 
The    new    association    will    maintain 
headquarters    at    53    S.    Front    St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


vnnfr^H  K     1  .?u  ^^®  ^^I"^^^  ^"""^^  ^^  efficiency  of  doin^ 

your  road-hauhng  with  a  good,  sturdy,  shaft  driven  motor  truck— 
made  with  a  TRUXTUN  Unit  and  T  Ford  or  o^er^Ssu^trl 

It  wm  never  tire,  never  get  sick  and  it  won't  "eat  its  head  off'' 
when  not  working. 


SCANT  MEAT  DIET  IN  GERMANY 

According  to  figures  secured  from 
reliable  sources  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  the  average  con- 
sunnptlon  of  meat  by  the  civil  popu- 
lation In  Germany  is  one-half  pound 
per  week  per  person,  distributed  thru 
a  rigid  system  of  food  cards.  Other 
staple  food  products  are  likewise  re- 
stricted. 


The  Delivery  Unit  Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

,    l-Ton  Capacity,  $390~2-Tob  Capacity,  $490 


Improve  Farm  Lighting  System. — 
Lighting  systems  have  been  developed 
which  are  as  greatly  superior  to  the 
kerosene  lamp  as  the  kerosene  lamp 
was  to  the  tallow  candle.      For  per- 
sons who  can  not  afford   a  more  ex- 
pensive   light,    the    kerosene    mantle 
lamp  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old    style,    flat-wick    kerosene    lamp. 
The  first  cost  of  the  mantle  lamp  Is 
considerably   more   than    that   of   the 
old  style   lamp  but  the  mantle  lan.p 
gives  a  better  light,  does  not  use  so 
much    air    and    produces    practically 
no  odor.     The  mantle  lamp  will  give 
more  than  four  times  as  much  light 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  tubular-wick 
type  lamps  on   the  same  quantity  of 
fuel.     Folks  who  want  a  better  light 
have  the  choice  of  four  common  sys- 
tems:      Acetylene    lighting,    blaugas 
lighting   and    electric    lighting.      De- 
tails  concerning   these   lighting   sys- 
tems   will    be    found    In    Circular    39 
of  the   Agricultural   Extension   Serv- 
ice, College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia, 
Mo. 


A  TRUXTUN  w«!  not  only  mt«  for  yoo,  it  will 
Oiake  it  possible  for  you  to  haul  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 

It  will  eiMble  you  to  h«lp  win  tli«  war. 

To  keep  things  moving  on  ackoduU  is  a  vital  national 
problem.  The  raUroada  already  are  over-strained.  Every 
ton  hauled  by  truck  leaves  room  for  a  ton  of  munitions. 

The  TRUXTUN  is  the  original  unit  for  convertin* 
ploaaure  cars  into  profit  cars. 

Ju.^7"/°"  high-grade  truck  value  at  the  lowest 
poMible  initial  cost,  and  the  lowest  cost  for  operation 
and  up-keep.  '^ 


COMMERCUL  CAR  UNIT  COMPANY 

1616  GUnwo^l  At.,  ,^         Pbiladalplii,,  U.  &  A. 


The  TRUXTUN  represents  real  quality  in  botb 
design  and  material.  It  is  aliaftHlriTen,  witk  iBtemU 
«ear,ajdo.driTo  — as  used  by  the  very  birbest-priccd 

trucks. 

If  there  is  any  question  puzxling  you  about  the  slse 
truck  you  require,  put  it  up  to  our  engineering  depan- 
ment.     They  will  give  you  e«pert  advice  free  of  chaiftk 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Write  now  for  our  book  "Low  Cost  Hauling  on  tte 
Farm,"  and  name  of  nearest  TRUXTUN  dealer. 


iHHiiffliiniiiiHiiinniiHiniffliniiiiimwiftiiiiiiiHiiii^^^^ 


Cmb> 

,      m«rcial  Car 

UaA  Compaay 

1*1<    Glrnwood 
Ave..  Philadelplua 
I  aKouk)  Eke  to  know  how 
,         I  can  Mve  taoaey  kitd  lime  on  my 
kauliDC.    Scad  ike  free  Ttustun  book. 


Seneca  Co..  N.  H.,  (C)  Dec.  6. — 
Some  potatoes  were'  frosted  In  the 
field  here.  Sold  on  car  on  Nov.  10 
at  $1.50  per  bushel;  now  selling  out 
of  store  at  30  cents  per  peck.  Buy- 
ers now  paying  80  to  90  cents  at  car. 
Hay  brings  $20  to  $22  at  car  and  buy- 
ers taking  everything  in  sight.  Oats 
a  short  crop,  bringing  65  cents  from 
machine.  Wheat  brings  $2.05.  $2.08 
and  $2.10  at  mill  and  car.  Corn  Is 
said  to  be  60  cents  In  ear.  Some  good 
yields.  Silage  wa.«t  a  good  crop. 
Some  fall  plowing  done.  -All  local 
shops  are  running  on-^  full  time. — 
G.  D.  Stevenson. 


WERTHAN 

PAYS 

HIGHEST 
PRICES 

r  o  o 

EMPTY 

BAGS 


CASH  FOR 
EMPTY  BAGS 

We  pay  hiffhest  prices  and 
alMfreiffhtcharses.  Bettire 
to  set  oar  prices  before  dit- 
posinraf  yoorbaca.  They're 
worth  moMoy  to  jroa  and  we'U 
PV  roo  bett  CMhpriea  for  tb«m 
u MOO  u renivedand aMwrtad. 


Write  as  at  oaca  statiBg 
jaaany  roo  have. 

WCRTHAN  BAQ  COMPANY 
»aP— fc«tf  t        St.  Louis.  •••. 


SAWS  I. 

S  to  •  cord*  adiy  lo  Uio  mmmI  avorai 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANV  POSITION 
ON  ANY  ailOUNO 
4ta.toSft.Tlir««ch 
'  aiKN  With  a 
—  Cro«a.««t  Saw 
avorago  for  o«M 

SAWS 


PEERLESS 
Fodder  Shredder 

It  you  hive  3  H  P  eiurJn*' 
rou  c»n  nin  this  U  Much 
machine  siirresfifiiUy  Will 
_„  _.}>ay  for  Itiplf  In  one  rear's 
OSe.  Will  not  p(ilveri?,p  hiades  .inrt 
VW-  ""'''  ""  30  dayf  free  trial. 
Write  for  price  and  cataioc. 

L^  Mllafcr.      UaeaMM*.  Pa. 


Oor  918  Uodel  Itocfaiate  Mwa  faster,  roaa  aaaler  and  will 
iS"ii^,"'fJJ  1^"  "":■  A««i'»t«<l  to  a  mini?,  to  .uit  a 
MinJ^'S'f  ^^  •?'  atrong^t  man.  Aak  for  catal«4  N* 
|*}0?«nd  low  price.    Firtt  order  reta  aeeney^^ 

HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for 
aU  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 

kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pay 

you  to  fet  my  price  liat.    I 

rsperially   soli<  it  furs  from 

all    northern  aiifl    central 

si-<-tion«.  Write  for  price  lilt 

an<i  ihippinjK  tass  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKKK      9 

r.O.Boz  J- 2,  East  liberty ,0 


Maple  Syrup  RRakers] 

You  Get  Best  Results  with  our 

Cliaiiipi«ii  EYaptrator 

Quick  work.niel  sav 
inc.   durability  and 

BE8T  QUALITY 
OF  8YRUP. 

Write  ua  for 
CATAtXXJUE. 

Cluinipion 
Evaporator 

Company,  Makers, 


TeU 
number 
of  treea 
yoQUp 


Hudson,  Ohio. 


Fst    18S3     Capital  S600  000  no     Inc    18^'4 


RAW  FURS 

Wri(«    for  Fur  I    v!  and    OmoH 
on     SuLC«^^ful     Tra^ppin^. 

TRAUGOTT    SCHMIDT   &   SONS 


136   )b4  Monrot.  A>. 


Oatrnil.  Ml 


Please  inentio  i  Pennsylvania  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisera 
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